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ABA 

ABATEMENT    OF   LEGACIES.      [Legacy,  P.  C, 
p.  301.1 

ABATL  or  ABBAnTI,  NICCOLO\  was  born  at  Mo- 
']'  na  in  1512.  He  is  more  frequently  eallcd  DelF  Alxite,  but 
^rrrm^ously,  according'  to  the  showing  of  Tiral)oschi,  as  his 
f.mily  name  was  Abati.  Before  Tiraboschi,  Niccol6*s  sur- 
tv.ime  was  supposed  to  be  unknown,  and  the  name  of  Dell* 
AUito  wsis  given  to  him  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  less 
known  for  his  own  works  than  as  the  assistant  of  Primaticcio, 
\^ho  was  called  L'Abate  by  the  Italians  after  he  was  made 
\h\n'i  of  St.  Martin  near  Troyes,  by  Francis  I.  of  France. 
AFwti  ox  rented  in  fresco  the  Adventures  of  Ulysses  and  other 
wirk^  from  the  designs  of  Primaticcio,  for  the  palace  of  Fon- 
^:in^'hlcxlu,  the  decoration  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Prima- 
i;(t:-io  after  the  death  of  II  Ilosso.  Prints  from  the  Advcn- 
tiir-'>  of  UKssos,  by  Van  Thulden,  were  published  in  Paris  in 
1«J.]0  :  tlie  original  works  were  destroyed  with  the  building, 
•n  J  7.38,  to  make  room  for  a  new  structure. 

Alxiti's  own  works  however,  in  Mo<lcna  and  Bologna, 
•jf-rt*  productions  of  the  greatest  merit,  according  to  the  Car- 
-jrfi :  and  in  the  celebrated  sonnet  of  Agostino,  which  is  a 
-jft  of  recipe  for  making  a  great  painter,  he  is  mentioned  in 
f-tinrliision  as  combining  in  himself  all  tlie  required  excel- 
l^nfTS : — 

'  Ma  aenza  tanti  studi  e  tnnto  itcnto 
Si  poDi^a  wdo  r  opere  ad  imitare 
Che  qui  lasciooci  il  no«Uro  Niccollno.* 

rii'-r^  are  few  of  Abati*8  works  remaining,  and  those  are 
r  "jit-Hy  frescoes;  he  seems  to  have  painted  comjxirativelv little 
in  oil.  It  Is  not  known  who  his  master  was,  or  whether  he 
had  any  other  master  than  his  father  Giovanni  Abati,  who 
WA>  an  obscure  pMnter  and  modeller  of  Modena.  From  a 
similarity  in  his  works  to  the  style  of  Correggio,  some  have 
-ipj>os*^l  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Correggio ;  he  is  also  said  to 
}ui\e  studied  under  the  sculptor  Begarelli  :  if  so,  he  was  pro- 
bably well  acquainted  with  Correggio,  with  whom  Begarelli 
;vas  intimate. 

His  earliest  essays  upon  his  own  account  were  in  partner- 
?Vi*\v  with  another  punter,  All>erto  Fontana,  a  practice  not 
unu>ua\  At  tluit  period  in  Italy,  when  there  was  little  or  no 
f/istinctlrm  between  artists  ana  artisans  in  the  manner  of  em- 
ployinir  them  or  estfmating  their  works.  In  1537  he  painted 
with  FnnUina,  at  Modena,  some  frescoes  in  the  butchers' 
market,  by  which  he  obtained  some  reputation ;  and  he  ac- 
quin^l  great  distinction  by  some  frescoes  in  the  Scandiano 
Palace,  from  Ariosto  and  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  which  are 
itill  extant;  they  have  been  enffraved  by  Gajani.  These, 
wHh  some  conversation-pieces  and  concertos  in  the  Institute 
of  Ik»lojrna,  a  Nativity  of  Christ  under  the  portico  of  the 
L^»ni  Palace,  and  a  large  symbolical  picture  in  the  Via  di 
.S'a/i  Mainrilo,  in  the  same  city,  are  the  only  frescoes  now  ex- 
uiit  l»v  Abati ;  and  his  oil-pictures  are  likewise  very  scarce. 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  1. 
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Of  the  works  in  the  Institute  Zanotti  has  written  an  ac- 
count— *  Delle  Pitture  di  Pellcgrino  Til>aldi  e  Niccolo  Ab- 
bati,*  &c.,  in  which  there  are  engravings  of  them:  Malvasia 
also  has  given  a  laudatory  description  of  thom  :  they  hav<;  been 
compared  with  tlie  works  of  Titian.  The  XatiVily  of  the 
Leoni  Palace,  which  has  been  engrave<l  by  Gondolfi,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  highest  terms  by  Count  Aljiarotti,  who  discro- 
vered  in  it  *  the  symmetry  of  Raphael,  the  nature  of  Titian, 
and  the  grace  of  Parmegiano.*  Of  his  oa5el -pictures  in  oil 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Petor  and  St. 
Paul,  a  large  picture  on  wood,  which  was  painted  for  the 
Church  of  the  licnedictines  at  Mo<lena,  in  1546.  It  is  now 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  has  been  engraved  by  Folkcma 
for  the  *  Recueil  d'KstamiKJs  apres  les  plus  cdlcbres  Tableaux 
de  la  Galerie  de  Dresde.* 

From  about  1546  until  1552,  when  he  accompanied  Prima- 
ticcio to  France,  Abati  lived  in  Bologna,  and  nis  Bologncse 
works  were  jMiinted  during  this  interval :  he  died  in  Paris,  in 
1571. 

Al)ati*s  principal  faculty  was  painting  in  fresco,  in  which 
he  had  surprising  facility.  According  to  Vasari  he  never  re- 
touched his  works  when  dry,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many 
fresco-painters ;  yet,  says  Vasari,  the  paintings  of  an  entire 
apartment  were  executed  with  such  uniformity  that  thry  aj)- 

f)eared  to  be  the  work  of  a  single  day.  Abati  excelled  in 
andscape,  for  his  period  :  there  is  a  Rape  of  Proserpine  in  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland's  collection,  of  which  the  lyackground  is 
an  extensive  landscape ;  it  was  formerly  in  the  Orleans  Gal- 
lery, and  was  sold  at  the  sale  in  this  country  for  160/. 

Several  of  Abati 's  relations  also  distinguished  themselves 
as  painters:  his  brother  Pietro  Paolo  was  a  clever  horse 
and  battle  painter;  his  son  Giulio  Camillo,  his  grandson 
Ercole,  and  his  great-grandson  Pietro  Paolo  the  young(T, 
were  all  painters  of  ability,  especially  Ercole,  who  was  l)oni 
in  Modena  in  1563,  and  died  in  1613;  he  executed,  witli  B. 
Schidone,  the  frescoes  of  the  council-hall  of  Modena. 

rVedriani,  Vite  de*  Pitiori  di  Modenesi ;  Tiraboschi,  No- 
tizte  de*  Pittori,  tec.  di  Modena,) 

ABERCROMBIE,  JOHN,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royaf 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburjrh,  &c.,  was 
bom  on  the  11th  of  November,  1781.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Abercrombie,  for  many  years  one  of  the  town-minis- 
ters of  Aberdeen.  Edinburgh  was  at  the  time  the  most  distin- 
guished seat  of  medical  education  in  the  cmpii-e.  Applying  his 
mind  to  tliat  branch  of  professional  knowledge,  Alxjrfrrombie 
studied  in  the  Scottish  metroiwlis,  and  took  his  degree  there  on 
the  4th  of  Jime,  1803.  He  entered  into  practice  subscouently 
in  Edinburgh,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  the  year  1805,  thus  qualifying  himself  to  teach 
surgery,  and  taking  the  highest  professional  rank  in  that  class. 
However,  though  he  so  far  combined  the  practice  of  a  surgeon 
with  that  of  a  physician  even  in  his  early  career,  according 
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to  a  ('f)mmoii  Scottish  custom,  his  disposition  was  bettor  suited 
to  the  nursuits  of  the  pure  physician  ;  and  into  these  he  fell 
nltoj,'Otlicr  soon  after  the  decease  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Grc- 
l^^ory  in  1821.  Dr.  Abercronibic  from  that  time  bepan  to  oc- 
cupy the  most  prominent  jwsition  as  a  jiractising  and  consul t- 
my^  physician,  not  only  in  Edinburgh  out  in  all  Scotland,  and 
he  was  often  called  to  great  distances  in  the  country.  lie 
became  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
18-23,  and  in  1824  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  body.  While 
rcceivincr  subsequent  honours  from  his  colleagues,  his  high 
]>osition  in  after-life  also  gained  for  him  many  complimentary 
distinctions  from  other  quiirtei-s.  In  1834  the  University  of 
Oxfortl  marked  their  estimation  of  his  character  and  talents  by 
conferring  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine—a  somewhat  rare  mark  of  respect  to  the  alumni  of 
Scottish  universities.  In  the  year  1835  Dr.  Abercromble  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  venerable  Marischal  College  of 
Aberdeen.  Of  the  other  honours  bestowed  on  him  by  public 
and  private  Ixxlics,  we  need  only  notice  his  appointment  to 
tlie  vice-i)residcncy  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Exlinburgh,  and 
to  the  office  of  i)hysician  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty  for  Scot- 
land. The  numemus  subsidiary  places  which  he  held,  most  of 
which  were  connected  with  Iwnevolent  societies,  need  not  be 
enumerated.  Dr.  John  Abercrombie  died  suddenly  on  Thurs- 
dny,  Xovember  14,  1844,  at  his  house  in  York  Place.  On  a 
])o'st-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  bursting  of  the 
coronary  artery  of  the  heart  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

The  ^^-ritings  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  contributed  no  less  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  his  fame  than  his  singularly 
useful  career  as  a  practical  member  of  his  ])rofession.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  course  he  confined  his  literary  lal>ours  to  the 

*  Edinourgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,*  and  other  pe- 
riodicals in  his  own  department  of  science.  His  first  distinct 
work  of  moment,  leaving  out  of  consideration  published  cases 
of  disease   and    similar    minor    treatises,   was  one    entitled 

*  Patholodcal  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the 
Rrain  and  the  Spinal  Cord,*  Edinburgh,  1828,  8vo.  In  this 
work,  which  is  characterised  by  no  onlinary  degree  of  purely 
scientific  knowledge,  he  also  gave  an  indication  of  the  bent  of 
his  genius  to  the  study  of  mind  and  its  relations  to  the 
fwdy.  I  le  publishe<l  about  the  same  time  another  professional 
volume,  and  one  which  elevated  him  still  more  hiehly  amonff 
the  modem  cultivators  of  medicine,  styled  *  Pathological  and  . 
Practical  Researches  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Intestinal  Canal, 
Liver,  and  other  Viscera  of  the  Alxlomen,*  Edinburgh,  1828, 
Hvo.  Dr.  Abercrombie  seems  now  to  have  directed  his 
thoughts  to  higher  objects  ;  and  his  two  subsequent  works  form 
the  most  |)eniianent  monument  to  his  memory.  He  began  to  . 
throw  together  the  medical  facts  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
his  extensive  experience  and  reading,  and  to  examine  their 
l)earings  on  the  various  metaphysical  and  moral  systems  that 
have  b<»en  established.  The  result  of  his  lalwurs  is  to  be  found 
in  two  works :  the  one  entitled  *  Inquiries  concerning  the  In- 
tellectual Powers  and  the  Investigation  of  Truth,*  Edinburgh, 
1830,  8vo. ;  and  the  other  calknl  *The  Philoso|>hy  of  the 
Moral  Feelings,*  London,  1833,  8vo.  The  latter  is  in  some 
measure  a  sequel  to  the  first,  and  the  whole  composes  a  view  of 
human  nature  intellectually  and  morally,  in  which  the  facts  of 
science  and  the  revelations  of  religion  arc  combined  together 
in  peculiar  harmony.  The  best  of  these  two  works  in  every 
res|)cct  is  i)crha|)s  that  on  the  Intellectu.'d  Powers.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  product  of  profound  original  research,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  quiet  meditations  of  a  superior  mind  aided  by  all 
the  advantages  of  much  reading  and  large  practical  experience. 
The  work  is  more  reflective  than  penetrative  or  suggestive. 
In  i^rtinilar  the  liirht  thrown  by  tne  author  on  those  curious 
cases  of  siwctral  illusions  which  have  so  long  interested  the 
me<lical  jirofession,  is  a  proof  at  once  of  Dr.  Abercrombie's 
fK)wers  and  skill  in  his  profession,  and  of  his  capacity  for  in- 
vestigating the  diiliculties  of  mental  philosophy.  In  so  brief 
a  sketch  as  the  present  it  is  imrK)ssible  to  do  full  justice  to  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Abercrombie.  For  range  of  acquirements,  solid 
jis  extensive,  he  stood  unequalled  among  the  Scottish  physicians 
of  his  day.  He  earned  by  his  writings  a  name  that  will  not 
be  foiwtten,  and  he  will  long  be  remembered,  as  a  private 
indiviclual,  for  his  singular  piety  and  benevolence. 

AHERDEENSUIIIE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  cast  of 
Scotland,  Iwunde^l  on  the  north-east  and  cast  by  the  North 
Sea,  on  the  south-i'ast  by  Kincardineshire,  on  the  south  by 
Forfarshire,  on  the  south-west  by  Perthshire,  on  the  west  by 
Inverness-shire,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Danffshire.  Its  form 
18  irregular,  having  its  greatest  length  m)m  Gast-north-east  to 


west-south-west,  from  Rattray  Head  between  Peterhead  aitJ 
Fraserburgh  to  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Perth, 
Inverness,  and  Abenlcen,  88  or  89  miles ;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  from  the  border  of  the 
county  of  Rfuifi',  near  the  town  of  lianff*,  to  the  moutli  of  the 
Dee,  38  miles.  A  small  ymrt  of  Banflshirt*  (the  jiarish  of  St. 
Fergus)  is  insulated  by  this  county  and  by  the  sea  near  Peter- 
head. The  area  of  Aberdeenshire,  including  the  few  locbs, 
which  are  small,  is  estimated  at  1970  square  miles  (some  state- 
ments make  it  rather  less)  ;  it  is  in  size  the  fifth  of  the 
Scottish  counties,  being  068  square  miles  l^ss  than  Perthshire, 
the  next  county  above  it,  and  1G9  miles  greater  than  Suther- 
landshire,  the  next  below  it.  I'he  population  at  the  difierent 
enumerations  in  the  present  century  was  as  follows: — 1801, 
123,082  ;  18U,  186,076;  increase  in  ten  years  10  percent; 
1821,  155,387,  incitase  16i)er  cent. ;  1881, 177,667,  inareMe 
14  i)er  cent. ;  1841,  192,288,  increase  8*2  per  cent.  In  the 
ten  years  from  1821  to  1831  the  rate  of  increase  slightly 
exceeded  the  average  of  Scotland  ;  but  during  the  rest  of 
the  period  it  has  been  below  the  average.  According  to  the 
census  of  1831,  which  we  retain  to  facilitate  comparison,  there 
were  90  persons  to  a  square  mile.  It  was  then  the  third  of  the 
Scottish  counties  in  amount  of  {Xipulation,  l)eing  exceeded  only 
by  Lanaricshire  and  Edinburghshire ;  and  the  thirteenth  in 
density  of  population,  l)cing  next  below  Kinross-shire  and  next 
aljove  Elginsnire.  Acconling  to  the  census  of  1841  it  retains 
its  i)lace  in  the  scale  both  of  amount  and  density  of  popu- 
lation :  it  had  then  betwen  97  and  98  inhabitants  to  a  aqoare 
mile. 

Coast-line. — ^The  coast  of  Aberdeenshire  has  a  toleraUj 
regular  outline,  for  the  most  part  convex  to  the  sea.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  which  separates  the  county  from  Kin- 
canlineshire,  it  precwds  in  a  tolerably  direct  line  for  12  nuks 
north  by  east  or  north-north-east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tthan. 
The  Don  and  several  smaller  streams  fall  into  the  sea  in  this 
part  of  the  coast :  the  mouth  of  the  Don  is  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dee ;  the  outfal  of  the  other  streams  is 
more  to  the  northward.  From  the  Ythan  the  coast  at  first  nms 
a  little  more  to  the  eastward,  but  turns  gradually  to  the  north, 
north-west,  and  west,  forming  nearly  a  semicircle  of  about  65 
miles,  measured  along  the  shore  to  the  moutli  of  the  little  stream 
which  separates  the  couniy  from  Banfishire.  In  this  semicircular 
sweep  the  coast  has  several  headlands,  but  of  little  pi-ominence: 
they  are  White-ness,  Briggs-head,  Rows-ncss,  Boddam  or 
Buchan-ness,  Invemetty-point  or  Salthouse-hcad,  Inchkeith- 
point  (the  last  three  in  Peterhead  parish,  and  near  th^  town 
of  that  name),  Battery  or  Rattray-head,  Tilly<luffpoint, 
Caimbulg-iwint  (all  three  between  Peterheatl  and  Fraser> 
burgh),  and  Kinnaird's-head  near  Fraserburgh.  Forps-head 
or  Scotstown-jwint  is  in  the  detiiched  part  of  Biinfrsfere,  be- 
tween Inchkeith-point  and  Rattray-head.  Buchan-ness  and 
Inchkcith-point  are  the  easternmost  points  of  the  niainhud  of 
Scotlafid :  they  are  in  1°  45'  W.  long.  There  is  a  light- 
house 1 18  feet  high,  built  of  granite,  with  what  is  termea  'a 
flashing  light,*  on  Buchan-ness.  The  bays  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Ythan  and  the  [wint  where  the  boundary  between  tliis 
county  and  l^nflfshire  meets  the  coast,  are-C'nulen  Iwy,  be- 
tween Briggs-head  and  Bows-ness;  Invernctty  or  Sandford 
bay,  between  Buchan-ness  and  Salthouse-hcad ;  Peterhead 
bay,  betifiecn Salthouse-head  and  Inclikeith-j)oint ;  St.  Fergus 
bay  between  Scotstown-point  (in  the  detached  part  of 
Banfishire)  and  Rattray-head;  Strathlxjg  or  Strat>eg  or 
Rattray  Iwiy  (" which  at  low  water  becomes  a  loch,  communi- 
cating with  tlie  oj)en  sea  by  a  narrow  ixissiige  adjacent  to 
Rattray-head  on  the  north-west)  ;  Fraserturgh  bay,  between 
Caimbulg-point  and  Kinnaird's-head,  Fingus  bay,  west  of 
Kinnaird*s-head ;  and  Aberdour  bay,  near  the  Banflidiire 
boundary. 

The  coast  from  tlie  border  of  Kincanlincshirc  northward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ythan  is  comparatively  low  and  shelv- 
ing: from  the  mouth  of  the  Ytnan  it  assumes  a  l)older 
character,  being  skirted  in  some  places  by  rocks  rising  170  or 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  lliesc  rocks  arc  pene- 
trated by  some  remarkable  fissures  and  caverns  which  formerly 
afforded  great  facilities  for  the  concealment  of  smuggled  goods. 
The  rocks  are  chiefly  of  black  Iwsidt,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  or  red 
granite.  About  Peterhead  they  fonn  mund  ])rcci|)ices.  Some 
of  the  Ixiys  which  indent  this  generally  bold  coast  have  a  flat 
beach  of  strnd  or  jXibbles.  North  of  the  Ugic,  which  joins  the 
sea  just  to  the  north  of  Peterhead,  the  shore  loses  its  abrupt  and 
lofty  character,  and  presents  a  line  of  clay  hills  co\"ere<l  with 
an  accumulation  of  drift  sand;  near  Rattray-head  there  is 
a  ridge  of  rocka  projectiiig  into  the  aca,  by  which  at  high 
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water  they  are  covered.  Beyond  Rattray-head  the  coapt  is 
\cw  ind  sandy  to  Kinnaird's-head,  a  promontory  of  consider- 
ablB  height ;  westward  of  which  the  coast  is  soiiietinics  sandv, 
sometinies  lined  with  rocks,  in  which  arc  soKie  rcninri^ublc 
caves.  One  of  these  caves  served  as  a  hiding-pluce  to  Lonl 
Pitsliiro  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  1746.  There  arc  no 
idamis  on  the  coast  desen-in^  of  notice. 

Surface  and  Gtdogy. — ^The  county  is  generally  hilly  ;  in 
tho  soutfa-westem  part  it  is  mountainous.  The  crest  of  the 
principal  range  of  the  Grampians  forms,  for  a  considenibic  dis- 
tance, the  southern  boundary,  separating  Aberdeenshire  from 
Perth,  Forfer,  and  Kincardine  shires.  A  branch  of  the  Gram- 
pians, thrown  off  from  the  principal  range  at  Badenoch  forest 
in  the  eouth-weste^  extremity  of  the  county,  forms  for  a  short 
dlnanre  the  western  boundary,  and  separates  Aberdeenshire 
from  Ban&hirc.  From  this  branch  another  branch  is  thrown 
off  towards  the  north-east;  and  although  no  distinctly  marked 
ciain  of  hills  can  be  traced  far,  the  elevation  of  the  surface  in 
this  direction  is  apparent  from  the  course  of  the  waters ;  the 
Dpper  waters  of  the  Don,  (he  Ythan,  and  the  Ugie,  flowing 
down  the  south-eastern  slope,  and  several  streams  flowing  down 
the  north-western  slope  into  the  Dovem  or  Doveran,  which 
bf^Ionga  chiefly  to  Bannshire.  The  principal  summits  in  the  main 
ninge  of  the  Grampians,  on  the  southern  boundary,  enumc- 
rattti  in  their  order  from  west  to  east,  are— Scarsoch,  Cmigan 
Loch,  Gelly  Cairn,  Bon  Uam,  Cairn  Leay,  Ben  Barrow, 
(;]ash  Melf,  Auirht  Hill,  Cairn  Tagart  or  Taggart  (about 
MOO  feet  high),' Loch  na  Gar  (3816  feet),  Hfll  of  Mark, 
Momt  Kean  (3126  feet).  Braid  Cairns,  (Jockaims,  Ilill  of 
Cat,  and  Mont  Battack.  The  principal  summits  of  the  branch 
OD  the  western  boundary  are — Cairn  Toul  (4220  feet),  Brc- 
riach,  dose  to  Cairn  Toul,  and  about  the  same  height,  and  Ben 
Maodhoiy  or  Bcnnamuickduidh  (4390  feet),  ascertained  by 
the  OrdDance  Survey  to  be  20  feet  higher  than  Ben  Nevis, 
hitherto  regarded  as  the  highest  mountxun  in  (xreat  Britain. 
On  the  branch  thrown  off  from  that  just  mentioned,  and  run- 
nh^  to  the  north-east,  are  Bcnnabuird  (3940  feet),  Ben  Aven 
or  Ben  Avon,  and  Morven  (2934  feet). 

The  mountain  district  of  Braemar,  in  which  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood most  of  these  peaks  are  included,  is  chiefly  granitic : 
the  mountains  frequently  present  tabular  summits  with  steep 
precipitous  sides.  Ben  Macdhui  has  on  its  sides  precipices  of 
more  than  1 000  feet  high.  Conical  summits  are  not  so  frequent, 
but  Cum  Toul  and  Loch  na  Gar  have  this  form.  The  sides 
of  the  mountains  vary  in  character,  presenting  sometimes  mural 
pmecifuces,  sometimes  slopes  more  or  less  steep :  at  the  foot  of 
tbe  precipices  or  steeper  slopes  considerable  masses  of  granitic 
di3>ns  are  obeer^'able.  The  granite  of  Bniemar  is  chiefly  pure ; 
the  mica  \i  the  least  of  its  constituent  minerals :  the  fcls])ar  and 
quartz  are  in  about  equal  proportions.  Some  of  the  granite 
is  porphyritie.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee  a 
Urge  mass  of  syenite  is  found ;  but  thb  belongs  chiefly  to 
Perthshire,  if  not  entirely. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  extending  for  some  miles 
round  that  city,  especially  towards  the  west,  is  occupied  by 
gruiite.  The  limits  of  this  granite  district  do  not  apjwar  to 
bp  well  asccrtuned,  but  it  extends  westward  as  far  as  Alidmar 
pAridhf  and  is  found  even  as  far  as  CouU  and  Tarland  [xirishes. 
The  priocipa]  mass  of  granite  foims  rounded  hills  west  of 
Aberdeen  between  the  Don  and  the  Dee,  and  extends  to  the 
liiorthvard  of  the  Don.  The  granite  is  neither  very  coarse 
nor  very  floe  grained.  It  is  quarried  in  large  quantities 
(chiefly  of  grey  granite),  and  shipped  at  Aberdeen  for  London 
and  other  places. 

Granite  is  found  in  various  other  parts  of  the  county ;  in  the 
parishes  of  Keig,  Fremnay,  Monymusk,  Oyne,  Daviot,  and 
Chapel  of  Garim^,  near  the  banks  of  the  Don,  and  of  the 
Trie,  which  flows  into  the  Don ;  m  those  of  Udny,  Ellon,  and 
Tarves,  near  the  banks  of  the  Ythan ;  in  those  of  Iluntly, 
DrumUade,  and  Glcnbucket,  near  the  Doveran ;  and  in  those 
of  Fmerbur^h,  Longside,  and  Peterhead,  near  the  coast.  It 
is  quarried  m  Drumbladc  and  Peterhead  parishes.  The 
granite  is  frequently  found  disintegrated,  at  least  in  so  friable 
a  state  as  to  be  casify  duff  into  by  5ie  pickaxe  and  spade  ;  yet 
lan^  hlocka  of  fine  buOding-stone,  capable  of  resisting  the 
actioa  of  the  weather,  are  frequently  quarried  in  the  midst  of 
a  mifis  of  diuntefiratod  rock. 

Syenite  b  found  in  various  parts,  especially  in  the  j[)ai'ishes 
of  Peterhead  and  Lonmay  near  the  cojist;  in  Alf()r(l  and 
Mpihiick  parifhea  in  th-.  interior  ;  and  in  Strathdon  and  Glm- 
bocket,  near  the  beod  of  the  Don.  Gneiss  is  found  in  tho 
diitncts  adjacent  to  the  granite,  but  not  in  great  qiumtity. 
Tlic  prt-donunant  rock  in  the  county  is  mica  slate.     In  the 


parts  adjacent  to  the  granite  it  is  quartzosc  and  very  compact, 
showing  a  tendency  to  ])ass  hito  gneiss,  or  alternating  with 
thai  ro<:k.  Seri)cntine  and  primitive  limestone  are  i'ound  in  a 
few  places.  Clay  slate,  grauwucke,  and  prauwacko  flate  arc 
found  in  the  parishes  of  Alwnlour,  Turrilf,  and  King  Edward, 
in  the  northern  jxart  of  tlie  county,  adjoining  Hantlshire.  Red 
sandstone  (apparently  the  old  fonnation)  is  found  in  the  saino 
three  i»arishes,  and  in  the  adjacent  mrish  of  Monqiiitter. 
Magncsian  limestone  is  Siud  to  be  haind  in  the  j^ari&h  of 
Toutfh.  Trap  rocks  arc  of  continual  occurrence  in  the  inlaiid 
and  hilly  |»arts  of  the  county  ;  and  veins  or  dykes  of  traj)  arc 
observed  in  jiarishes  near  the  rast  coast.  (Bone,  Essai  Geo- 
lotjique  «/r  CEcosse;  New  Statistical  Account  of  Si^tland.) 

Hydrography  and  Communications,— The  princiiml  rivers 
of  tlie  county  are  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Ythan,  the  Ugie,  and 
the  Deveron  or  Doveni  or  Doveran,  with  their  respective 
tributaries.  We  have  enumerated  them  in  the  order  of  their 
outfal  from  south  to  north  and  west,  i'rom  Kincardineshire  to 
Banflshire. 

The  Dec  rises  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  in 
the  mountains  which  there  separate  AU»nicensiiire  from  In- 
verness-shire. It  rises  high  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  Brc- 
riach,  at  an  altitude  of  above  4000  feet,  and  flows  for  about  11 
or  12  miles  in  a  south-south-east  direction  to  the  junction  of 
the  Geonly  or  Geauly,  a  stream  10  miles  long.  Fnmi  the 
junction  of  this  stream  its  course  is  east  by  north  for  about  12 
miles  to  Newton,  below  the  castle  of  Braemar.  In  this  |>art 
of  its  course  it  receives  several  mountain-streams,  as  the  Lui 
and  the  Queich  or  Coich,  each  about  10  miles  long,  on  the 
lefl  bank,  and  the  Ey  and  the  Clunie  or  Cluanadh,  about  the 
same  length,  on  the  right.  In  the  upper  jjartof  the  Dee  there 
arc  several  falls,  or  as  they  are  termed  *  linns,*  of  which  the 
principal,  not  from  its  height,  but  its  turbulence,  is  the  Linn 
of  Dee  ;  the  river  here  forces  its  way  by  four  successive  falls 
or  rapids  through  a  nassage  of  rock,  so  narrow  in  some  places 
that  some  jMirfeons  nave  !x?cn  hardy  enough  to  step  across  it. 
The  falls  of  Coinnulzie  and  Garvaft,  Iwth  below  tne  Linn  of 
Dee,  are  also  much  admire<l.  From  Newton  the  Dec  flows 
about  7  miles  north  bv  east  to  the  kirk  of  Crathie,  and  then 
turning  to  cast  by  north,  flows,  with  some  slight  variations,  in 
that  direction  alK)ut  60  miles  to  its  outfal  at  Aberdeen.  Its 
whole  course  is  above  90  miles.  In  the  *  Gazetteer  of  Scot- 
land,' published  by  Fullarton  and  Co.  of  Glasgow,  and  in 
Chambers's  *  Gaziittocr  of  JScotland,*  its  length  is  estimated  at 
96  or  97  miles.  Alxmt  24  miles  above  its  outfal  it  quits  Aber- 
deenshire to  enter  Kincardineshire ;  but  after  flowing  al)Oiit  ten 
miles  through  Kincardineshire,  returns  to  the  border  of  Aber- 
deenshire, and  for  the  rest  of  its  course  separates  tlie  two  coun- 
ties. It  receives  the  Gairdcn  or  Gaim,  IS  miles  long,  on  the 
left  bank,  about  six  miles  below  Crathie  kirk  ;  and  the  Muick, 
12  miles  long,  on  the  right  bank,  about  two  miles  lower  down. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  Muick  are  two  small  but  pictures(iuc 
lakes.  Dhu-loch,  *  the  Black  Lake,'  is  supix)sed  to  obtain  its 
name  from  its  being  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Craig 
Dhu-loch,  which  rise  from  its  southern  border  to  a  height  of 
more  than  1000  feet.  A  mountain  rill  falls  into  it  on  the 
north  side  from  a  height  of  more  than  200  feet.  Loch  Muick 
is  about  two  miles  long,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and 
half  a  mile  broad.  It  receives  a  stream  from  Dhu-loch  and 
others  from  the  surrounding  mountains ;  and  its  waters  are  re- 
markable for  their  coldness  even  in  the  midst  of  summer. 
There  is  a  small  island  near  its  south-western  end,  where  sea- 
gulls arc  always  to  be  found.  A  little  below  the  Muick, 
another  stream  falls  into  the  Dee  on  the  left  bank  :  this  stream 
is  the  outlet  of  two  small  lakes ;  Loch  Connor,  surrounded  by 
birch- woods  and  studded  with  small  islands,  and  Loch  Dawan. 
The  Dye,  the  largest  feeder  of  the  Dee,  with  the  Aven  its 
tributary,  belong  chiefly  to  Kincanlineshire :  the  Dye  joins 
the  Dee  on  the  right  bank  in  Kincardineshire.  Two  small 
lakes.  Loch  Drum  and  Loch  Skene,  arc  connected  with  tho 
Dee  by  streams  which  flow  into  it  on  the  left  bank,  after  it 
again  touciies  the  border  of  the  county. 

The  Dee  is,  from  the  declivity  of  its  bed,  which  has  a 
fall  of  4000  feet  in  less  than  80  miles,  a  rapid  stream.  Its 
average  fall  from  Aboyne,  30  miles  above  its  outfal,  to  Aber- 
deen, is  about  ten  feet  in  a  mile.  Its  inundations  sweep 
away  the  good  soil  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows, 
and  leave  instead  of  it  an  unproductive  sand.  It  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  its  salmon  fishery,  the  yearly  i)roducc  of  which  is 
'  cstiiiuited  at  8000/.  The  mouth  forms  the  harliour  of  Aberdeen. 
j  The  Don  rises  just  on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  in 
the  (larish  of  Strathdon  ;  its  source  is  elevated  about  1640  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea :  its  course  is  very  winding ;  first 
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RoriIi-cai:t,  to  the  nd|i  hi  M>Qrhc«>d  of  KihJninimy  Urk,  30 
liiilt'*;  tht'ii  iMst^Vftnl,  alxjut  26  luilts,  to  Invcnu'v;  nnrl  then 
M»»jttM'Jtst,  ubuut  20  tjulc's^  to  Its  outfiil  in  the  ^iurth  Sea  at 
OU\  Abt-rdwd.  Its  whole  course  is  aU>ut  78  nnlvs.  la  the 
(iii/.cttef.*rs  ulrcwly  quoted  it  is  cjilled  G2,  which  we  l>t')ic've 
is  Ruich  tfK>  little.  The  Don  rises  in  a  jicat  moss  :  hi  the 
U|)[K*r  fiurt  of  its  course  it  U  a  very  rapid  river,  shallow,  and 
subject  to  ifiumliiijons,  of  which  that  of  )S29  was  very  deslriic- 
rive.  It  rec^'ivrs  sevend  mountain-s(j*Ciims  in  the  ti[ipcr  jiort 
of  it^  course,  and  at  the  mani^e  of  8tnithdao  is  70  feet  wide  : 
it  utfords  ejtcx?llent  anirlin^  lor  '^tiiall  imuL  At  Kcie-,  mid- 
way In 'tween  Kildrummy  and  Iiivcrurv,  it  is  140  feet  brojid  ; 
hut  still  very  shallow.  At  Invcrury  it  rcc^'ives  the  Urie  or 
l^ry,  its  ino&t  imjwrtmit  tributary.  Its  course  is  here  very 
slow  ;  hut  it  is  stdl  liiibic  to  ovurflow,  and  this  liahility  lui^s 
been  iucrca^cd  of  late  yvurs  by  the  tiuniber  of  dniius  cut  for 
wtcrieultunil  puqxjses.  The  Don  whs  formerly  much  fini- 
4|uentcd  bv  salmon  of  excellent  quidity :  tliey  tLscendcd  the 
stream  at  tne  end  ofSciitember,  sind  returned  to  the  sea  ubout 
the  bepinning  of  Aprih  The  saJmoa  fishericii  at  Kintort-, 
idmut  12  mlh'3  alxjve  iu  mtmtli,  were  of  roUi-idcruble  vidue ; 
but  a  great  pro|K)rtiori  of  the  fish  are  now  interwpted  by 
stitke-ticiji  at  and  iw^  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  s;duion 
fishery  of  the  Don  is  of  Ic&s  vuhit?  than  that  of  the  Dee. 
Pearls  lu-e  said  to  have  been  found  in  die  Don  formerly,  but 
notic  are  obtiiijied  now.  It  is  navijrrd»le  only  to  the  bridge  of 
Old  Aberdeen,  and  that  only  for  small  craft.  The  Urie,  the 
nv>et  important  feeder  of  the  Don,  rises  in  Garlly  prisb,  and 
flows  by  Culsiunond  and  Iluyne  into  ihe  Don,  %\hieh  it  joins 
on  the  left  bank  ut  luvenjry :  its  course  is  about  24  miles. 
The  tributiu-ics  next  in  mugidtude  are  the  Eanioit  or  Ernan, 
tlie  Nouiihty  or  Noehtie,  and  the  Bueket,  dl  of  which  join  it 
on  the  left  bank  in  theortlerof  enumerutiou,  above  the  junetion 
of  the  Urie  ;  and  tJie  D'ochel  or  Leoelud,  which  joins  it  un  the 
ri^ht  Iwnk  nt  Alford  Ik*Iow  Kildrummy. 

The  Vthun  rises  in  thf  parish  of  Forguc  near  the  north- 
western border  of  the  county ;  and  flows  tirst  4  uiih'S  east- 
vvurd,  then  5  miles  north-ea5t  to  Towie,  tlie  antierit  scat  of 
the  Biirclays,  and  fn»ni  thonce  its  course  is,  with  some  varia- 
tion, aouth-eaat,  by  Fyvie  kirk,  the  village  of  Ellon,  the  kirk 
of  Logic  Buchan,  end  the  village  of  Newburgh,  28  miles  into 
the  North  Sea.  Its  whole  course,  by  measureuient  on  Arrow* 
fuuth*5  Map  of  Scotland,  is  about  37  miles:  in  the  *  New 
Statistical  A«:ouat  of  Scotland '  it  is  stated  at  above  27  or  '2S 
miles  in  one  place  (Account  of  Ellon  Parish)  and  31  in  ano- 
ther (AtM-'ount  of  Fyvie  Parish) ;  but  we  consider  both  tlu'se 
^Talcment^  us  Ix-low  the  truth.  The  Ythan  is  n  slow  and 
gentle  stream  ;  but  from  the  more  extensive  system  of  drain- 
U'^*  adopted  ill  the  lands  thn>ngh  which  it  flo^vs^  it  is  sul> 
jwt  to  rise  more  suddenly  than  in  fonner  years.  It  luts  a 
conaidenible  vohmie  of  wafer  ;  but  near  the  sed  it  spreads  out 
into  a  wide  shallow  bui^in,  so  .as  to  be  navigable  ordy  for  ^mall 
crjdt,  exe«!pt  just  within  the  nmuth.  The  entrance  is  ob- 
structed by  u  htiv ;  and  tlie  shifting  santU  in  the  ctiannLd  render 
itie  navigation  dangerous.  Vessels  of  70  to  90  tons  go  ujj  to 
r^ewburgh,  v*liieh  is  scarcely  a  in'de  up  the  river,  and  flat- 
iMrttoiued  lighters  of  from  six  to  twelve  tons  get  up  with  the  tide 
iiimo«»t  to  the  village  of  Ellon^  four  njiles  higher,  and  carry 
COid)*,  iitnc,  and  lx>nes  to  ddferent  landing-jildccs.  It  is 
thought  that  the  navigation  might  lie  tonsiderably  ext<^nded 
jmd  improved.  The  river  iibomids  with  hsh,  as  trout  of  vuri- 
OU9  kitids,  including  salmon-tmut  and  bull-trout  ;  flimoek, 
eels,  floundere,  and  sulmon.  The  salmon  and  sea-trout  aseeiid 
the  river  in  summer,  anil  return  to  the  sea  in  Mau'ch  and 
April  of  the  following  year.  The  sidmon  fL-hery  hi\s  Ijet-n 
hy«  8U<^e?*iul  of  late  years :  there  are  two  fishinps,  one  at  tJie 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  other  ut  the  village  of  ElhMi,alK*nt  five 
mill's  up  the  stream  ;  but  the  hitter  has  become  of  little  eon- 

I  eeipienec  from  the  introduetton  of  stiike-nets  along  the  e<wiBt. 

,  ideals  have  In^en  o<:i;';i&ionaUy  seen  in  the  river  nciir  the  kirk 
of  Logie  Buchiun  about  two  or  three  miles  above  the  moutJi. 
yhmy  huutlred  tons  of  mussels  and  cijckles  are  liiken  yearly* 

'  U'hc  |>earUniussel  is  found,  and  the  pearl  fishery  was  formerly 
llsought  of  •utiicient  irnjxirtanre  to  \h*  the  aubjwt  of  u  gnmt  by 
patent.  There  is  a  prevalent  tradition  that  the  hirge  jw^ari  in 
ihe  Scottish  crown  was  found  in  tlic  Ythan,  or  in  the  Kelly, 
one  of  \ii  tributaries ;  and  jdjoiit  the  noddle  of  the  lust  cvzi- 
lury  a  gentleman  of  Aberdeen  received  100/,  fmm  a  London 
jeweller  for  [^K'wrls  found  here.  But  few  of  any  vahic  iire 
found  now  :  it  is  a  Ctvtairite  uniusemetit  fi»r  schcMjIbc)ys  to  fish 
for  them  in  sumuicr  when  the  wnter  is  low.  The  tributaries 
of  the  Ythan  arc  all  small ;  the  Black  water  or  Littlewater  or 
Wmer  of  Gight  joins  it  on  tho  left  above  Molhfick  kirk ;  the 


water  of  Kelly  on  tlvp  right  Ix-low  Methlick  kirk,  Uie  K6S 
on  the  left  between  Methlick  kirk  and  the  village  uf  Ello 
and  another  slivain  fi*om  Udny  kirk  on  the  nght  n  fi 
almve  Ellon.  The  first  and  the  last  two  arc  etieh  about  ciig 
miles  long,  the  third  alwrut  twelve  miles  haig. 

The  Ugie  is  formed  by  two  streams,  of  which  the  Noil 
Ugie  rises  to  the  sooth  of  A  herd  our  and  flows  south -cut  I 
the  kirk  of  Strichcn ;  the  South  Ugie  rises  Ix'tween  Stridi 
and  Monquittcr  kirks,  and  llov^  s  cast  by  south.  The  sU*Citt 
huve  a  course,  the  first  of  about  lo,  the  second  of  from  18 
20  miles  a'jove  their  junction.  Their  cours*:;  below  tlK*jiii 
tion  is  about  5  or  t»  miles  into  the  North  Sea  at  UurJu 
Ilavcn  licar  Peterhead.  From  the  trifling  declivity 
winding  course  cd'  itii  channel  the  Ugie  is  a  very  slow  »«lrti 
it  is  apt  to  overtlow  after  falls  of  rain,  where  pains  luivc 
been  taken  to  diwjen  its  channel  or  to  restrain  it-s  waten  I 
embankments.  It  contains  im  abundatK-e  of  black  or  bai 
tniuts  ;  but  few  salmon  are  found  in  it.  It  ts  navignWe  lost 
the  mouth,  but  mi^ht  be  rendered  navigubie,  at  a  suuuJ  c 
[>cnsc,  for  some  uiiles  higher  up. 

The  Dfiveron  or  Dovern  or  Dovenm  belongs  portly  to 
shii^\  partly  to  Abertleenshire ;  imd  sometimes  sej-ur^if     *•     *'t^ 
CO  un  ti  es.  1  ts  source  and  u  p j>er  | lart  fo  r  abo  u  t  se  v  en  or  *  'i 

in  which  its  course  is  north wanJ,  Indon-if  to  Alxn-decn: ....  ^  .  ..  i 
augmented  in  this  [)art  by  a  number  ol  smidl  streams.  Afi 
tiovving  about  5  mdes  north  by  east  through  Bantfshire,  it  touebl 
the  border  of  the  two  ctmnties,  along  which  it  ilows  for  2  or 
miles,  still  north  by  eaj?t,  and  then  euters  Abendeouahifl 
Its  course  now  lx»comes  eireuitous.  first  turning  eastviard  an 
then  northwani,  till  after  flowing  for  about  KJ  miles  throtig 
Abcrtleenshire  (in  which,  near  the  town  of  lluntly,  it  receivt 
on  die  right  bank  the  Biigie  WiUer,  one  of  its  principal  tribi 
tiiries,  which  flows  northwaixl  17  miles  by  Achindoi*e,  Kctaa 
and  Gartly  kirks),  it  returns  to  the  Ixjrder.  The  renjaind< 
of  its  course,  about  '2S  miles  first  eastwanl  and  finally  nortl 
ward,  is  fwuily  in  Baufishire,  |Jartly  on  the  border.  Its  whol 
length  is  alx>ut  51  miles.  It  h  a  rapid  stream,  flow  inf  ft 
a  considerable  part  of  its  ttjursc  through  a  deep  narrow  valt 
and  is  subject  to  serious  Hoods.  Both  the  lk>gie  and  til 
Deveron  contain  eKccllent  tnjut ;  juMrls  of  trilling  vuliic  §i 
sometimes  found  in  the  Devcnjn,  in  which,  wear  the  mouti 
a  t^nsidenihle  salmon  fishery  is  carried  on.  The  burns  i 
Turriff  and  King  Eiiwanl  (13  miles  and  9  miles  long  rcsped 
ively),  which  join  the  Deveron  on  tlje  right  Iwuik,  belong  i 
Aberdeenshire  ;  the  more  inijjortant  tributaries,  the  Blfld 
w  ater  and  the  Caiitly,  which  join  it  on  the  left^  belong  whol^ 
or  chief!y  to  BiuiHshire. 

Of  smaller  streams,  the  Cnidcn,  about  8  miles  h-  —   '* 

into  the  Nortli   Sea  between  tlie  Ythan  and  tlie    L  1 

the    Uathen,  It   miles   long,   between  Cairnbulg  i 
KinnainJ's  Head|  near  tlie  town  of  Fra.serburgh. 

AlxTdeenshire  does  not  contain    uuy  lakes  of  impoi 
Dhu-loch,  and   Lochs  JIuick,   Cannor,   Dawan,  Dnim, 
Skene,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  the  rivd 
Dee. 

The  only  canal  in  tlie  county  is  the  Aberdeenshire  etna] 
which  bt^gins  in  (he  harlx>ur  of  Aberdct^n  and  runs  up  thi 
valley  of  the  Don  jianillcl  lo  the  course  of  that  river  mid  nea 
to  it  on  the  right  bimk,  and  tenniiiates  at  Port  Elphinstone  tl 
Kintorc  f»arish,  but  close  to  the  town  of  Inverury.  Tlii 
canal  was  formed  under  acts  obtainc" I  in  171>3  and  1796,  aW 
was  ojH'ueti  in  1807:  its  length  is  iWjmile*;  Its  width  w«i 
originally  17  feet  and  its  de[>th  'S  feet,  but  these  dimensioul 
hiive  been  enlarged,  so  that  it  is  now  fruui  21  to  23  feet  v>id^ 
and  34  feet  deep.  Another  statement  gives  tlie  hn*adth  ii 
averaging  25  feet,  ihe  depth  3J  feet.  The  exjvense  of  till 
construction  and  enlargement  was  nearly  40,000/.  There  ia  I 
tide-lock  connecting  the  «inal  with  the  liaibour  of  Aberdeen 
and  seventeen  otlier  locks,  the  greater  nuniLxT  of  which  are  t 
the  lower  end  of  the  canal  within  3  or  4  miles  of  Aberdeen^ 
The  totid  fall  is  alxml  133  feet  to  hig!i-w  ater  mark  in  Aliei^ 
deen  harbour.  The  tnide  of  the  caiud  has  been  on  the  whtd< 
increasing:  lime,  coal,  dung,  Ixmes,  and  h:uk  are  carried  up] 
and  stone,  slate,  grain,  imd  meal  brcjutrht  down.  A  passago* 
float  runs  daily  from  Aberdeen  to  Port  Eliihinstone. 

The  princijial  roads  are  as  follows:  1.  ^roni  Edinburgh  bjf 
Montrose  to  Al»erde4?n  (entering  the  couiity  at  I^e  bndg< 
near  AbenJeen),  continued  by  Ellon  and  Cruden  to  Peterhcud 
and  from  them**?  to  Fraserburgh.  Thert*  is  a  shorter  nm 
from  Ellon  to  Fraserburgh,  more  irJimd  than  the  rojul  b^ 
Peterhead.  2.  Fnun  Aberdeen  by  Old  Meldrum,  Turrii 
and  King  Edward  to  Banff.  3.  From  Alwrdeen  by  Kinlurdi 
luvcrury,  and  lluntly,  lo  Elgin  and   Invcmcaa,      4«  Frpi 
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,  of  tho  Df**  by  PctcreultcT»  Dnnnoak, 
illiitiT,  ond  TuIIoch^  to  Cusllrtown  of 
ui  tht:nce  southwuni  iwrasj  the  Gnimpiuns 
lid  Perth.    6,  Frtiiu  Pcierbcaii  by  Lortg?$iiie 
'  '  "  1  i>ivr  To  iiatiC 

imi  A^rictdiurr, — Tlie  soil  of  the  comity  varies  tnueb. 
.  M44  ,n*«joe*  of  it  mil)  of  the  »IjiIp  «»f  ii^cnilturc,  bt-mi?  dcrivt'il 
fruB  tbe  New  Stitti$ti[!SiJ  Arcount  of  ScotJunJ,  n*f<T  to  |Kirtii'uliir 
fMnibes,  of  wiiicli  we  ^bill  eetect  these  wUkh  luuy  be  con- 
liln^  M  rrpn-flpntiiig  thaae  distrtcis  of  the  county  in  which 

'the  vnilmi  \mi-  5  .  •  rnar  and  Cnith  i  e ,  wn  \ii\  1 1  i  1 1  |tr  al>ou  t 

lO^fODil  acTC9.  or  i-  tuilea,  comprobi'ud  the  hip:lilmid» 

ifcoBt  1^  fourc^  of  the  lXn.%     This  district  ha^  a  vtiriubJc  but 

dtma^te,  and  is  wutejed    by  a  nuinlx^r  of  nwuuluin- 

^ii(ftui;nts  of  iho  DiH*,  whiuU  iiovis  eaistwai-d  tbruug^h 
theaiddle  ©f  the  parish.  Tlit?  soil  as  loaniVt  irt^HTally  drv, 
nsida^  jotnctiajaes  on  dry  yellow  elay,  but  niore  frei[tien!ly 
QtfTttteL  By  fiir  ihe  p^reater  part  of  the  parish  is  luiculti- 
mmd^  and  frotn  IO,OUO  to  1  l,iXK>  acres  arc  covered  with  wood. 
The  nctvm]  woods  consists  r  f  birch^  ulder^  |>oplar,  and  rnoun- 
wiamhi  thf**--^  or.-  •  11  o/ilc  coj>j>icea.  The  planted  woods  wv 
ciatAjr  Urth  t  fins ;  otfier  *jxH'ies  of  the  fir  are  les« 

OTQjaLon.     S.  •  '  Scotch  firs  are  of  imnnn^e  size,  and 

ited  to  be  from  ,itJO  to  40O  years  oid.      The  fir  timber 

"•*asu  of  Mar  i»«  for  size  and  qtmlity^  the  first  in  the 

&i4iih  IstiCiAb.     This  forest  is  wejl  stocked  with  red-deer  and 

fMi:  It  aflbrds  abo  good   {losruni^e.     TJie  quiuitity  of  culti- 

hM  liad  b  but  ?niall.     I'he   bliick-fuccd  or  Linton  is  the 

It  lircetl  of  ^hecp  :  ajid  tlie  suudl    blirk-humcd   bre<^d 


itfcittfe.     Thee! 
C7v300  icres.   or 


hlunii  jiorisb  of  StnitJidtm   (alioui 

[iiih<«)   hits   less  nntund  woot! ; 

'  "  iin-M.    Tt»e  siil  in  the  struth  or  valley 

»  loitin,  resting^  ch icily  on  jn*avtl.     (hi 

•  fH'at-mrjs5€S  of  con.*iderabie  c.xtent. 

land   is  aljout  45CK)  Scotch  acres,  and 

f  itliititutitui,  rhit'tiy  larch  and  Seoleh 

(t  I     ;  A}'  progress  for  nnmy 

'   :   ti '     Inni   ii  M  i_r|it  into  njhivation  by 

i      .      r  je.      Lime  la  the  general  manure,  un 

'     '  -       )  '|unlity  is  du^  in  the  jiarish,  and  each 

It    i    !'  'k  iln-     The  usual  rotation  of  crops 

•     ir*:'  grown  for  two  successive  year*, 

or  «>me  other  (ptxti  t*rop;  the 

ir  or  bi^'-pr,  and  hay ;  an<i  the  huid 

i      ■  rrrn  lining  years.    No  w  heat  and 

'     I        "'An;   the  Angiw  iind  Scotch 

.  ;  ..   ^..tiiaal  ttd  topp*^  yeikiw  turnips,  are 

The  tuniip  crops  ore  t*\  eel  lent:  the  sod  .« nits 

ut  the  danjrrr  of  ruin  to  the  cr(j]j  from  the  early 

k  |irrvdit^  tiie  culiivafiun  of  it.     Lc;t?:i'3  are  frencndlv  for 

jrrars.     The  funn-houses  ore  coinnuxlioiw,  aritJ  the 

grmendty  of  u  superior  description,  built  of  stone 

B,  with  shitciJ  roofs.    'I'here  are  several  thr.u^hing-mills 

\  pnwli,  m  which  water  i«  the  ujoviii^  force. 

'  heft  of  Luinphanaju  Kincanline  O'Neill  Alfoal, 

r«iiuHi  oocttiiy  a  considcmble  district  between  the  Vkm 

[  the  iirv^f  nwiway  between  the  sources  of  those  rivers  and 

their  o«lial.     The  ifea  ut  tliese  prislics  may  be  stated   in 

at  40,000  acres,  proJjtibly  more;    of  which 

,  or  alxiut  two-tif\hs,  are  under  the  plough,  and 

farcoccupiLd  by  plantations.     Tlie  princi|ttd 

hcid  on  lease  ior  nineteen  yeai-s ;  and  the  n^nt  of 

bmut  may  be  ^tate^l  ut  an  avcnun?  of  from  14«,  to  2\s. 

per  inperiai   m'rc,  in  the  several  mrishis    the   t^vo   nean-si 

llie  Dee,   Kincardine    O'Neil   and    Lumfihimaii    beinif   the 

Th*'  fjimi-*  Mre  from  50  to  150  acres,  the  (?cn«:rttiity  of 

i ' '^  wh ich  there  are  a  nuniTxr  of  *  crofts/ 

\  to  (}  and  occasionally  of  1 0  or  even  20 

I  Ihe  hiodowners  or  by  sulvle^so,  and  often 

than  nineteen  years.     The  principal   rf»a- 

^  TrTirn  iSundeiland  into  Aberdeen.     JWie 

li   iiscilj   sometimps   with   i\\m^.     The 

,  « <=  si^ven  yeitj's;  turnips  are  succeeded 

'   >> u  V  oats  with  gni2S  seeds;   then  the 

I  -r  three  years,  the  first  of  the  three 

V  from  reil  and  white  clover  and 

ive  croiASof  oats  arc  taken.     Some 

Lit  tAi  a  six -years  shift,  one  oat  crop  being- 

,  Scotch  btrley,  and  rr-d  oats  arc>  those 

both  o\}Qi\  and  covered  have  been  exe- 

i^jcicnt  r  they  arc  cut  tlirec  or  four  ft<t 

I  rt^f^uisitv  i  rcNigfa  stones  arc  shot  in  ajid  covcrtd 


with  heath  and  then  with  c^tlh.  Trenching  is  but  litUo  rc>oil 
to  except  in  brinprinjc:  frc^h  land  into  cultivation.  The  fa 
houses  iind  othws  ure  most  of  them  tolerably  subslaidiol 
commoiJioiLS,  built  of  stone,  ond  roofed  in  sott*e  cases  with  slates, 
in  others  with  siniw  or  heath,  which  forms  a  more  durubjo 
tluitch  tlian  straw,  A  li^ht  plou^'h  with  two  horses  or  oaten 
bus  sujK'rsi'ded  the  old  heavy  plouph  with  its  five  or  six  yokes 
of  uxen.  A  coosidcndde  juirt  of  the  aruble  land  is  encloged 
aiid  divided  by  dry  stone  walU»  Thorn  hedges  have  been 
intMHluec*!  within  the  last  few  years,  and  are  ei  tend  inc. 
Much  of  the  arable  land  is  still  imenclosed.  Thrashing^'niins 
and  utaehincs  are  common.  The  nundxT  of  Fhc<  p  and  pi|4* 
rean^d  is  not  ^^t.  The  sheep  are  of  the  Leicester  or  of  a 
merino  cross  breed  ;  there  are  a  lew  of  the  black-l'uced  sheep  no 
the  hills.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lean  ^to(*k  is  rearo<i  for 
the  English  markets.  The  cattle  are  pstured  in  summer :  Irojn 
October  to  IMay  tliey  are  housed  and  fed  wiili  turnips  and  oia 
fctniw,  so  tis  just  to  keep  them  in  j: rowing  condition.  They 
arc  usually  brought  to  market  at  thret^  yciirs  old,  sometimes 
at  four  years.  The  cattle  iire  cluctly  the  long- homed  bliek 
or  brown  Aberdeenshire  breed  ;  trosst^i  sontetrme*  witiv  the 
Wrst  Highland  and  tKcasioually  with  the  Tc< *« water  breed ; 
sometimes^  with  the  Ctidhmay  ladl*  The  horses  are  of  the 
old  sniall-si^ed  hardy  breed  of  the  country,  or  of  larger  bn*<xis 
intnxiuced  from  the  soutfi  of  Scothuid  itrfmui  England.  The 
plaritiitions  are  chiefly  of  the  Scotth  fJr  and  larch  ;  those  of 
the  Scotch  fir  have  frequentJy  been  tnisucct'ssful  from  the  pre- 
vailing error  of  plantijig  too  rlos«; ;  but  though  ilie  error  tuis 
not  been  n?ctified,  its  eflects  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
counteracted  by  greater  attention  to  ciirly  thinnitig. 

Crudeo,  Slains,  and  Fovrran  lie  on  the  cfiast,  south  of 
Peterhead,  near  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Vthan ;  and  Logic  Buchan 
and  Ellon  adjoin  them  on  tlie  irihuid  side.  Of  the  aria  of 
these  five  contiguous  parishes  we  have  no  estimate :  they  form 
a  district  extending  along  the  coast  for  about  14  miles ;  and 
stretching  in  souie  t»«rts  8  or  9  miles  iidand :  if  we  calcidate 
their  area  at  abimt  10«1  square  miles,  or  G4,000  acres,  we  shall 
not  gTt*atly  err :  pn>ljiiibly  four-fifths  of  tliis  tu-iia  are  under  cul- 
tivation. The  wcXMJhuids  are  unim|x»rtant :  it  is  likely  ibej'  du 
not  exc4*cd  2i*0  or  30O  acres,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Ellon,  tlie 
most  inliuid  of  the  five  iiarisht**.  The  wood  is  chiefly  larch 
and  Scotch  fir,  which  thrive  tolembly  well  in  Ellon,  but  not  in 
the  immediate  neighbourh<x>d  of  the  coast.  The  soil  ^arie^ 
much :  in  the  northera  prtrt  of  Ellon  it  consists  chiefly  of  n 
loose  black  peaty  earth,  with  a  plentiful  admixture  of  white 
sand,  resting  on  a  white  ^'ruvcliy  subsoil,  and  of  a  yi-'Vy  un- 
productive character.  In  the  eastcni  part  of  the  sumo 
tmrish  the  soil  is  a  deep  clay,  retentive  and  uii[)nKluttive,  but 
in  the  southern  purt  near  the  banks  of  the  Ythan  and  its  ulUu- 
culs  the  soil  is  more  fertile.  In  the  jMirish  of  Slains  tiie  *oU 
is  chiefly  clay;  but  there  is  a  consideriible  tract  of  fertile  loftni. 
Leases  are  generally  for  nineteen  years  ^  and  the  R'lit  of  land 
varies  very  inueh.  Inferior  arable  liuid  lets  at  10^.,  15*,,  or 
2O5.  per  Scotch  acre,  better  land  at  frcmi  2/.  to  2/.  10^,,  and 
near  the  villages  at  4/.  and  5/.  jKvr  acre :  the  Scotch  arre  is 
equal  to  about  an  imperi^d  acre  aiid  a  qmu-Ur.  Sometimes 
the  rent  is  jmid  in  grain.  Great  improvements  have  taken 
[)lucc  in  huslmndry,  which  is  genendly  very  good.  *  Perluij>e 
no  part  of  the  country  jx>s«*ssc3  a  more  industrious  or  cn- 
lijihtened  tenantry,  and  thrre  are  ccrtninlv  few  districts  in 
which  the  state  of  agrirtdture  exhibits  a  healtbter  or  more  im- 
proving as  pec;t.*  (Acw  Si atisfictil  Account — Parish  of  Ellon.) 
Draining  ;  enclosing,  [mrtly  by  ditches,  partly  by  ?tone  dykes ; 
the  introduction  of  new  numurcs,  the  substitution  of  the  scythe 
for  the  sickle,  the  use  of  thnishing-mills  and  machines,  and  of 
improv  cd  ploughs  and  other  ugricultural  implements,  and  the 
erection  of  Ix^tter  farm-houses  and  oflices,  are  the  print  ijid 
improvementa.  Some  years  Hgo  the  usual  rotation  of  crojw 
was  a  five-years  shift,  comprehending  a  succession  of  turnips, 
gniin,  iKisturage  for  two  years,  and  groin :  but  exjicrience 
bus  led  many  farmers  to  substitute  a  seven-years  shift,  com- 
prehending a  green  crop  (usujdly  tuniiiis)  ;  oats,  or  sometimes 
j  bear ;  pasturugt^  for  three  years  ;  anJ  oats  for  two  years,  or 
occasionally  oats  for  om.^  year,  siuecedcd  by  bear.  Ihe  cullivo- 
tion  of  wheat  was  attcjiiptcfj  to  some  extent  about  thirty  years 
since,  but  as  it  was  fou^id  not  to  ripen  except  in  fuvournblo 
seasons,  its  cuitivation  has  been  given  up.  Peas  were  for- 
merly grown  as  a  variety  of  the  green  crop,  but  « re  now  sel- 
dom s<»vvn.  Sometimes  only  one  gr.un  crop  is  taken  after  the 
three  years'  j»asttirai:e,  iind  tiic  rotition  is  thus  reduced  to  six: 
years.  Very  little  hay  is  miule.  The  cultivation  of  tuniiiie 
has  been  greatly  extended  in  consequence  of  the  faeilitics 
aflbrdcd  by  filcam-navigation  for  convc)  ing  ikt  cattle  to  the 


s 
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ndtm  mnrltet,  and  iJio  cociaequent  inciaise  of  etmsk  j   and 

I  this  extfifuled  cultivation  has  been  aided  by  the  introduction 

I  ami  gx'ueral  use  of  boniMlustt  which  Is  found  to  answer  adml- 

\  rublv  a*  a  manure  for  Hj^rlit  soils  that  have  been  long  under 

I  cultivTition.     En^flish  lime  is  ejttenuively  used  for  maimre  in 

I  the  tlAVoy  soils,  ami  on  the  lighter  soils  in  combination  with 

.  bone-dust.     The  kind*  of  turnips  g:rown  are  the  green-tops 

«nd  rt*<l-to|>s,  with  ydlnw  Viottonis ;    the  nita  bAga,  chiefly 

ftir  fecMljjijr  in  Moy  and  June;    and  a  few  tunkiini  tuniipu. 

The  ndtiviition  of  outs  if  much  greater  than  of  bear,  efii>eciaJly 

ill!  the  inland  pamhen.     The  br»^  of  honoa  has  been  ioi- 

[  proved  by  the  introduction  of  su|j*»rjor  Clydesdale  mares  and 

I  Other  wcst-roiuitrr  brp<*ds.     The  eatlJe  w  ere  formerly  chiefly 

[of  the  Aberdecnsfilrt^  honiod  and  Angus  yjoHetl  brewis,  but  of 

I  lat«  yeiun  the  Tt'os water  short-horned  cattle  ha\  e  been  gain- 

f  ing  ground,  b«?ing  valued  lis  ntttitning  to  I'arlior  maturity  and 

ETC4iter  miMK     Sheepfiinning  i«  not  much  »t tended  to.     The 

farm-houses  of  n»otiem  erection  are  geucmlly  of  two  i?tories, 

I  built  of  stonr  and  Itrne  tind  covered  with  slate,  n»»;itly  finished 

(and   louiforralily   fitt«-d   ir|i,  approached   by  sm(K>th  roads  of 

e»Tsy  aseentt  in  place  of  the  steep  and  rugged  tracks  that  I'or- 

)  tnerly   h^d   to  tlicnh     The  fonnation  of  new  turnpike-roads 

i  Hud  llie  iniproveruent  of  other  roads  have  been  inifxirtant  aids 

to  the  generul  ndvancement  of  agriculture. 

JJipmtms,  Towns^  jVc — Tlw  i^unty  comprehends  the  five 

'  Btitimt  districts  of  Mar,   Formortin,   Buchan,  Garioeh,  untl 

^  '%  which  are  not  at  jireuent  recognised  for  any  ad- 

j  '  puqwses.      Mar,  K>niettmc«  written  Marr,  cnim- 

L  iiala-Jils  that  mrt  of  the  county  which  lie*  south  of  the  Don  : 

I  It  is  subdivideij  into  Brae-mar,  Mid-mar,  and  Cro*nuir.     Mar 

f've*  the  title  of  earl  to  n  branch  of  the  family  of  Enikinc. 
ornuirtin  or   Formartine  oomrTfehenda   the  country  on  tlie 
Ico.L^t  h'^tween  the  Don  and  the  Vthan,  and  extends  inland  up 
il]ie  right  bank  of  the  Ythan  to  the  Ijortler  of  BanHshire :    it 
[gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  t lie  ciiri  of  Aberdeen.     The  dis- 
Itrietof  Buchan  comprehends  that  part  of  the  county  which 
I  lies  north  and  north -t*ast  of  the  Ythan  ;  but  tlie  earldom  of 
I  Btichun  appears  to  have  also  includetl  Fonnartin.    The  title  of 
L  carl  of  Buchan  still  l>elonps  to  a  li ranch  of  the  Erskine  fumily. 
fGiirioeh  is  an  Inland  district,  aljout  the  Uric  and  its  feeders, 
Itiot  so  extcnsiive  as   the  modem  district  and   jireshvlery  of 
rGarioch.     Stratiiliogie  is  an  inland  district,  c<»mprefi ending, 
riB  Us  name  in<licat«*«,  the  valley  of  the  Jiogie^  one  of  the 
|«}!)uent!4  uf  the  Deveron,  and  also  inrluding  (Hirt  of  the  valley 
ref  the  r>everon  itself  near  the  junction  of  the  Bogie.     At 
Ipresi'nt  I  lie  county  is  divided  for  adniintstnitive  pur|)Of(*«  into 
ithe   eight   diistricts  of  Aberd<*en,  Alford,  Deer  or    Buchan 
{comprehending  only  a  paj't  of  the  more  antient  district  uf 
Buchan),  Ellon^  Carioch   /more  extensive  than  the  antient 
Garioch^    Kincjirdine    O'Neil,    StnithlKigie    i  les»    exttmsive 
ban  the  older  Strathbogie  i,  and  Tumll'  or  TnrrefF,     These 
Dodem  districts  are  nearly  cuincident  with  the  su'ver^d  pres- 
byteries of  tlie  Kime  name.     'J'he  ]>opulation  of  lh<»^  districts 
fmt  the  cnumerationa  of  1S31  and  1841  wujs  a#  follows  :  — 


Aberdeen  dlstnct^  indndiug  1 
thf  city  and    burgh   of} 

If  ford  district    ♦ 


3ecr  or  Buchan  do, 
Bliou  »        , 

Sarioch 

CiiK  ardioe  O'Neil 
Btrath)>og^e 
Turriff  or  Turreff 


16X1. 

CD,77a 

3r»,475 
12,831 
15*787 


MoT«aii<nt  of  Popii* 
iMh      lutioQ  in  ten  yeari. 

7G,9^d      7tl  60  increase 


12,ocn 

34,345 
JK418 
16^52 
14,967 
0,7€2 
12,904 


tr>8  do. 
3,870  do. 
1.587  do. 
],0<i9     do. 

428  decrease 
44  iacrcoac 
1/264     do« 


1T7,«67     192»3«7    14,730      do. 


The  county  contains  the  cilv  and  royal  and  |jariiarnentary 
l>tirgh  of  Aljcrdeen,  the  jjopufation  of  whieh,  in  1841.  withiii 
the  pjirhainentiry  boundary,  was  <i3,'i88  [AnnaiiEit^] ;  the 
]oy,,l  ijitd  |>  rliuiiMtitary  buigh*  of  Inveniry,  Kin»ore»  and 
lV(iih«Md:  the  burifhs  of  Uirony  of  CharWtmvn,  Fraser- 
'  irgh,  lluntly.  Old  Meldrnm,  IloseheMrt>%  aud  Turritf. 

Inverury  is  in  the  district  of  Garioeh/lfi  miiia  nortJt-wc^l 
f>f  Aberdeen,  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  tlte  Don,  in  tlm 
angle  formed  by  ifie  junetion  of  tfie  Vtif^,  There  hi  a  sub- 
stantial modem  bridge  over  eaeh  streimi.  The  town  consists 
of  a^  lone  straggling  street,  running  from  «iouth-«5outh-eaiit  U)  ' 
'  f.     The  ehureh,   built  in   1775  for  7<10  per-  I 

iit  for  the  increiLwd   population;  and  a  ur\r  i 
M.   %  Mf[ hie  arch ifcctjire,  Aiilfieient  for  more  thnn  131^0 
^a*  in  1842  in  rourso  of  epectio«i :    there  are  a  neat 
Opsdiiui  chupd,  buUt  in  1842 ;  and  place?  of  worship  for 


ovodarous,  a.d.   loo-  j 

he  earl  of  Mar's  regaUt)'  in 
Livost,  three  baillieSf  m  d«aa  M 
[luncitlora.     It  is  iie  '    "    '  '  1 


Independents  and  Meihodisls.     The  popuhiticn  of 

whicn  includes  the  town  and  the  suburb  of  Tort  El^ 

(which  is  in  Kintore  pariah),  was,  in   1841,   ItJl^'; 

the  who^e  parish  (including  Port  ElphinsUaic).  ti(J*JO. 

been  quadrupled  within  the  present  century  :    f '      * 

289  house*^  namely,  274  inhabited^  10  uninhit' 

ing.     The  opening  of  the  Aberdeen  Canal    \ 

moled  the  pros|>erity  of  the  place.     It  has  twe»i 

cattle,  and  sheep  lairs  in  the  yciir,  held  evcj 

winter  and  every  month  in  summer     About  si\ 

are  employed  in  weaving  linen.     Lime  and  ctr, 

from  Aberdeen  by  cimal,  and  grain,  slates,  and  tnnber 

down.     Inverurv  was  [jrobably  a  burgh  as  early  as  the  mjnr 

of  Wdliaiu  the  Lion,  near  the  end  of  the  tweJfth  crri 

pri>ilegc»  were  renewetl  by  a  novodarous,  a.d.   155 

was  made,  in   KS*3,  head  of  the 

Ciario<'h.     The  burgh  hm  a  pro 

guild,  a  treasurer,  and  three  counci 

the  Elgin  district  of  PailiLiuientary  burghs,  and  had 

a  constituency  of  79,  and  in  1839-40  of  94.     Tlu 

the  parish,  the  j>tirish  school,  with  about  90  scholar 

average;  and  five  other  Fchoo Is,  chiefly  kept  by  IV i 

reading,  sewing,  and  knitting.     There  is  a  saving**-! 

Kintore  is  in  the  distriut  of  Garioch,  12  mile*  ii 
of  Aberdeen,  in  the  {)enin5ula  formetl    by  the  Dt.i 
here  flows   in   a  very  winding   channel    to    the  *ini 
the  bum  of  Tuach,  whith  joins  the  Don  on  the  ri^hi 
and  the  Torry  bum,  which  flows  into  the  Tuneh,     The 
consists  chicHy  of  one  street,  running  from  a  bridge  on 
Tuach  burn  from  casl-scJUth-e4^st  to  west-north-west 
is  a  bridge  over  the  Torry  burn,  and  two  bridges  ov< 
Al)f;rdet'n  Canal.     The  church,  which  was  built  in  181 
will  at^conimwlate  700  |>er&ons,  stands  in  the  town,  and 
is  a  town-house,  a  respectable  building.      'l*hc  bur^^h, 
CH>m prebends   tlie    town,    contained,    in    1841,    102 
nanieiy,  98  inhabited,  3  unudiabitedt  and   1    bail  ding ; 
|jopulation  of  464  [H'rsons:  the  whole  iKirish  had  a  poiHi 
of  1299,  including  the  populatiuii  of  Fort  Elpbinsi 
persons),  which  is  in  tliiis  parish,  though  comprehenti  j 

burgh  of  Invemry,  and  the  population  returned  with  lU     Th^ 
trade  of  Kintore  is  promoted  by  the  Aberdeen  Canal,  wludl 
passes  close  to  the  town,  and  ujion  which  there  i*  a  wharfs 
time  is  brought  up  fmui  AlK-rdcen,  and  gi-anite  carried  dowa. 
There  am  several  good  shojia  in  the  l own,  and  at  Port  £i< 
phinstone  are  a  number  of   grain-mills,  two  »iw*miils  (mm 
moved  by  steam,  the  other  by  water),  and  some  gmtmrics, 
tinil>er-yards,  and  storehouses.     The  burgh  i&  very  anUent: 
tradition  states  that  it  originated  in  the  time  of  Kcnrndh  IX»| 
but  this  is  utterly  untikeiy  :  there  is  a  charter  of  eonfirmaliai 
granted  bv  Jamc^  IV.  or  V.     The  earl  of  Kintore  and  llil 
ancestors  nad,  l>etbre  the  Burgh  Reform  Act  (which  did  iiol 
utfect  this  bur^Jh)v  held  the  provost&bip  for  a  centurv  und  a 
half,  and  ^iHid  all  th<'  burgh  expenses.     Kintore  is  r* 
tory  borfjugh  to  tlie  Elgin  district  of  Pariiamentary  bu 
had  in   l835-t>  a  eonsiitueney  of  35,  aiid    in    1839-4U  ul  JU 
There  are  a  parot  lual  school  and  several  iirivate  «rhool«  ml 
the  parish  :  a  H'hool  at  Port  Elphinstone  lias  a  sch'    '  ' 
built  by  goveroraent,  but  no  endowment:    in  all   (li. 
together  there  iu-e  about  200  scholars,  two  in  thirttHn  oi  uie 
whole   ]iopulutiou.     There  are   tvio   Sunday-schoolff  on*» 
Kintore  and  one  at  Port  Elphinstone.     There  are  a 
luting  lihniry  and  a  eavmgd'-bunk  at  Kintore. 

This  little  place  gives  the  title  of  curl  to  a  junior  biitnih  a 
the  Keith  family.     The  earl  was  made  a  luiron  of  tl 
Kingdom  in    lH38.     Near  the  town  on  the  south  u 
mains  of  llall-fore^t  Castle,  *aid  to  havf  been   built  by  K»n»- 
RoIxTt  Bruce,  and  to  h*tie  been  a  hiui ring-seat  o(  tlie  king*  &t 
SeotJund :    it  is  a  sipnu-e  buihling  of  consideiable  height,  aud 
there  are  traces  whidi  ^ho\v  that  it  was  once  of  larger  dicncsci* 
sions. 

PeUrhcjul  is  in  Uic  district  oi  Dc^cr,  on  th^cast  coast,  $9 
miles  rTorth-north-east  of  Aberdeen,  It  ^Luids  on  a  fienirisiilii 
rnuning  si>ulh-eiLst\uird  into  the  North  H*'a,  on  the  i^iuih  sidii' 
of  the  juourh  of  the  Ugie  :  the  two  hmlwur*,  the  New  Nartll' 
Harbour  and  the  Soutii  Ilarlwur,  are  near  the  ^outh^a^tfim 
extremity  of  the  fjeninsulii,  in  o[>posite  sideii  of  uhich  iljcy  an»i 
excavati^d  or  olljerwise  tunned.  The  South  Harbour  ia  th©' 
ohiest,  having  Iwen  forujcd  in  1773,  according  to  a  plan 
Mr.  Sincflton,  afterwards  esL tended  by  Mr.  Ileiniie,  mul  *" 
about  six  and  a  half  Ktundard  Hrre«  j  the  New  North  U 
v^*ts  formed  in  1M8,  from  a  plan  of  Mr.  TiltonI,  and  ctv 
almost  cieveii  aeres:  both  harbours  are  funtisiied  with  cpmya 
l^nd   protected   by  piers.      'i'he  towo  occupiixl,   m   1840,  t 
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Btc  of  aMut  seventy  acres;  and  ha*!,  in  1S41,  within  the 
boivh  liniitjc  (which  include  the  suburb  of  Uonhouds  and  tho 
^THiiT-  of  li'.ichan  ha%'en,  Ijoth  inh;ibited  chiefly  byfishcniii'ii), 
7S5  iioiLS*.'?,  namt'ly,  757  inhabited,  21  uninhabited  and  7  biiild- 
bjz:  tho  |K>puhition  of  the  burjrh  was  458o,  and  that  of  the 
wijl-  pnrish  (which  has  an  area  of  above  9000  acres)  w;u<  7<il9. 
The  rtnx'ts  of  the  town  have  Iwen  much  iiupn^vcd  of  late 
years,  and  have  side-mths,  jxivwl  in  some  jHirts  with  dresseil 
rwiire :  they  are  liglited  with  pis.  The  houses  an*  jfcne- 
rilly  of  cranite,  which  is  quarried  near  the  town.  The  jirin- 
cipli  iHifclic  builcUnir  is  the  town-hall.  The  niarket-cro<3  is  a 
panite  pillir  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  church  (built  in  1803) 
L*  n.^iT  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the  wust  or  land  side, 
and  kis  a  s;nre  of  granite  118  feet  high:  there  is  a  lanre 
£|.i5CC{Ki]iaii  rha{)el  (a  Gothic  Imildin^  erecte<l  in  1»14),  and 
lL*'.Tf  are  smaller  places  of  worship  for  the  AsssociateSeccilers, 
lQ«lep?mU  nts,  and  Meth(»dists.  There  i.«  but  little  mannfac- 
tuM  rameti  on  :  some  woollen  cloth  and  some  coniape  are  made. 
The  rrjiic  of  the  town  is  considerable :  the  chief  cxix)rts  are 
cnfn.  niral,  butter,  pork,  herrings,  codfish,  jwrk  and  egcrs  :  the 
imports  a«*  linio,  wool,  timlx^r,  Sidt,  flour,  and  peneral  mer- 
tfcjTjdise.  A  custom-house  has  Ik^u  lately  establishoil.  The 
nuinbcr  of  vessels  Moncrinff  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  January, 
I  "37,  WJ5  82.  with  an  aggTcgate  tonnapre  of  11,1-22  tons. 
The  whule  fishery  cmploye<i,  from  1820  to  1R25,  15  or  IG 
vftwls  belonjrin.ti' to  this  jwrt,  but  since  1825  the  number  has 
(rr.'Iudly  deorcnscd,  and  in  isr.6  was  onlv  11.  The  hemng 
fijbtTV,  which  ha«  grown  up  since  1 S20,  has  pone  on  steadily 
increo-iing'.  There  is  a  salmon  fisher}'  in  the  rgie.  The 
K-Tring"  Mid  cfxl  and  penend  fishery  is  also  carriccl  on  at  t!ie 
TilLijro  of  Boddam,  3  nnles  distant.  l^rick-earth  is  dup 
!i«r  the  town,  and  granite  of  excellent  quality  is  quarricfl. 
Th»?re  is  a  weekly  market  on  Friday ;  and  two  antient  lialf- 
rearly  max^ets  or  fairs.  Peterhead  is  a  burph  of  Iwn^nv, 
erpcted  by  charter  of  the  Earl  Mnris^'hal  in  a.d.  1593.  liy 
th.^  Bunrfi  Refonn  Act  the  munici|xd  government  is  vested 
ia  3  L'ouncil  of  twelve,  who  choose  from  thrir  o\>  n  nund vr  a 
fTOTL-st.  three  baillies,  and  a  troitfurer.  Peterhead  is  a  parlia- 
D>^:aiy  )>urgh  in  the  Elgin  district:  the  con-Jtituem-y  in 
lv?o-6  was  207;  in  1839-40  it  w-a«?  241.  There  an^  a 
parrx^^iial  ^school,  and  an  endowed  school,  cdled  '  th<»  town 
M:h.>ol,*  taught  in  the  town-house,  and  sevi-ral  private  srhools ; 
th^v-  are  several  Sabbath-sc*hools  which  are  numerously  at- 
trndeil.  particularlv  by  females ;    there  arc  also  u  '  Ueadinp 


village  of  Brondsea,  was,  in  1841,  725,  of  which  714  were  inha- 
bite<l,  7  uninhabited,  imd  4  buihlinp;  the  jx>pulati<m  m::s  328}), 
or  including  Hroadscn  301 5.  The  town  was  not,  in  the  return, 
distinpinshed  from  the  n-M  of  the  jwrish.  Many  oi  the  liouses  in 
the  town  are  condbrtable  and  even  elegant.  The  town-house, 
the  market-cn»s?,  and  the  toll)ooth  (the  Inst  now  falling  into 
ruins)  were  all  uectcil  by  Sir  Alexander  Fraser  mentioned 
alK)ve.  The  cross  is  a  stone  pillar,  12  fret  high,  erected  on  an 
hexagonal  base,  and  is  surmounte<l  bv  the  British  arms  and  tho 
armorial  I'oat  of  Fniser  of  Philorth.  1'he  parish  chureh  is  in  the 
unddle  of  the  town  ;  it  was  built  in  1802,  and  will  hoKl  1000 
jieople  :  it  lias  u  spire.  Then*  are  an  Episro]xilian  v\ii\\)o\  dnd 
an  Indeix'ndent  meeling-houj^e.  The  harl»our  is  formed  by 
three  piers  :  a  north  ]iier  300  yards  long,  N'gim  in  1 807  anil 
finishtnl  in  1812;  a  south  jiier  of'the  sjnne  extent,  built  under  an 
act  obtained  in  1818  :  und  a  middle  pier  ere<ted  since,  Immder 
and  *  8iip(.>rior  to  the  other  two.'  The  cxttMit  of  the  harinuir 
is  al)ove  six  Scoteli  a^res  :  the  depth  of  water  at  the  i>if r- 
heads  six  feet  at  low-water  and  twenty  feet  at  high-water  <»!' 
spring-tides.  The  bay  aftbnls  g«Kxl  anchonige.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  on  Kinnaird's  Iletid.  A  litlle  roiM?  and  sail  niiikinp 
is  carried  on  in  the  town  ;  barley,  oats,  and  pf»tatoes  of  goo«l 
ipialitv,  cattle,  antl  <lried  and  pie'klefl  ((mI  and  herrings  are  ex- 
iwrtinl ;  and  timl»er,  <*oals,  lime,  brirks,  siilt,  and  general  mer- 
chandise are  imjiorteil.  Eight  vessels  of  Ireni  45  to  155  tons 
bunlen,  belong  to  the  port ;  ami  there  are  220  boats  en- 
gaged in  t!ie  herring  fishery,  which  emph)ys  1600  i)eo])le. 
This  branch  of  industry  was  first  extensivefy  prosecuted  in 
1815  ;  it  l>egin6  in  July  and  lasts  till  Sentember  ;  and  during 
its  continuance  the  jwiadation  of  the  place  is  augmented  by 
1200  jiersons  from  other  jwils,  and  tlu*  town  and  harbour 
present  an  asjx^ct  of  unwonted  bustle.  Some  freestone  is 
ijunrried  in  the  jwrish,  of  whifh  tlie  piei-s  ami  some  of  tho 
houses  are  built ;  and  there  are  minend-springs,  one  of  which 
is  in  some  repute  as  u  tonic.  There  are  iu  the  jiarish  the 
ruins  of  two  antient  chaiK'ls,  one  of  whirh.  calh^d  *  the  Col- 
legt>,'  lK*l<»npe<l  to  the  Cistertian  «l)bcy  at  Deer.  There  is  also 
at  the  west  end  of  tlie  town  an  <»ld  i|ii:i<l!-angular  building  of 
three  stories,  drsigne<l  by  Sir  Alevander  Fiuser  for  a  college  ; 
he  had  obtained  a  charter  fnnn  the  erewn  in  ir>f)2,  for  the  in- 
stitufion  and  endowment  of  a  ctdlege  and  a  university  ;  but  the 
plan  was  ne\er  corned  into  efler  t.  All  the  proprietors  of  houses 
in  the  jMirish  are  ftuars  of  tlie  borough,  of  which  Lord  Sal- 
toun  is  the  sujMiior,  with  the  authority  of  provost,  mn\  the 


S-xicTT.' with  a  library  of  1500  vidumes.  a  Seientific  Ai^socia-  right  of  nominatinp  the  council  and  magistrates  with  the 
r.on.  .1  news-room,  and  sc\-eral  charit:d>le  H)cietiep.  !  advice  and   consent  of  the   existing  council.      The   burgh 

A  p;irt  of  the  parish  has  Ix'cn  foruiiMl  into  a  .«eJ^a^;te  piuish  \  otticers  are  two  l»aillies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  seven 
•quoad  sacra;'  connects  with  the  church  of  whieh  is  a  am-  [  councillors.  There  are  in  the  parish  a  iwrochial  schotd,  with 
crW-iitional  library  of  240  volumes.  Peterhead  is  fi-equenttnl  '  an  avenge  attendanre  (»f  1(K)  stholars,  20  to  30  of  them  girls; 
i>  a  buthinjr-place :  it  has  sever.d  minend-springs  of  s^une  and  several  day-sthools,  chiefly  female  or  <ltimc  schools: 
rr;  uutjoo.  5fear  the  town  i.re  the  remains  of  two  antient  there  are  alxait  500  children  at  tlie  day-schools,  including  the 
*-iL'l\es,  Raveiis'-crag  and  Boddam :  the  former  is  the  more  ,  ixiroehiiil  ;  or  alxjut  one  in  seven  of  the  wholr*  ^ropulation  ; 
::itcnt.  The  Pretender  landed  at  Poterhi»ad  in  disguise  in  .and  about  300  attend  the  Sunday-schools,  of  w  hit  h  there  arc 
■b'  rebellion  of  1715.  |  eight.     There  are  a  savings'-lmnk  and  a  panK-hial  library. 

Cfiarlcstown  ot  Charleston,  distinguished  as  Charleston  of  j  lluntly  is  in  the  district  of  Strathbogie,  on  the  south-east 
AV.'.ne.  IS  in  tl;e  parish  ofAboyne  and  Glentaner,  in  the  side  of  the  Deveron  or  Doveran,  in  the  angle  fonne<l  by  the 
^  tntt  of  Kincanline  O'Noil,  near  the  l>jn,  20^  miles  wc»st    junction  of  the  Bogie,  38  miles  norih-we.^t  of  Aberdeen  on  the 


road  to  Invenu'ss.  It  is  u  burgh  of  baiiuiy  under  the  earls 
(now  martiuises)  of  lluntly.  The  town  is  surrounde<l  by  hills, 
and  consists  of  streets  regidarly  hii«l  out  and  lighteil  with  pas, 
th<;  two  princiiKil  intersecting  each  other  at  riglit  angles,  with 
a  6(juare  or  market-jdace  nt  the?  intersection.  It  had,  in  1841, 
5!)G  houses,  namely,  57U  hdiabited,  I8uniidiabited,  anrl  2  build- 
ing ;  with  a  jwpulation  of  2731.  The  ]>opulation  of  the  whole 
p;u'ish  was  3042.  The  parish  chureli,  built  in  1805,  will 
accommfMJate  1800  |>ersons  ;  and  a  new  church,  whieh  will 
hold  nearly  1000,  was  ereetetlin  1840 ;  there  are  lltiman  Catho- 
lic and  Episcopidian  cha]H»Is,  and  nH?eting-hou«es  for  Inde- 
(Mfnilcntsand  Associate  Seeeders.  There  are  two  goo<l  biitlgcs, 
I  namely,  an  antient  bri<lge  of  one  nn-h,  over  the  Doveran,  and  a 
bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Bogie.  Near  the  town  st?.'.nds 
I  the  now  deserted  lluntly  Castle,  built  in  1()02,  out  of  the  niins  of 
tlie  more  antient  Strathbttgie  Castle  adjoining  to  it.  Theiv  is 
also  lluntly  Lodge,  now  enlarged  to  a  haiitlsome  house,  and 
occui»ic<l  by  the  Dowager  Dueliess  of  (»' onion.  There  are  in 
or  near  the  town  a  bleach-liehl,  a  tanyai\l,  a  distillery,  liud 
three  banks.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thursdiiy.  But- 
j  ter,  eggs,  cheese,  jwrk,  [Kjultry,  and  giune  are  sent  from  the 
t'Jt  a  town  and  harbour  having  Iktii  built,  and  a  burgh  of  town  and  neighbourhood.  'J'here  are  alwut  12  yearly  fairs  or 
:'*?d  it  v  cTixrted  by  charter  obtained  by  Sir  Alexander  Fraser  of  great  markets:  those  at  AVhitsimtide  und  Martinmas,  for 
I'rii:  Tth.  it  took  from  him  the  name  of  Fraserburgh.  The  town  ,  hiring  servants,  are  the  largest :  the  other  fairs  are  for  horses, 
*.tir-:>^  of  ftroets  crossing  at  right  angles,  clean,  and  in  pood  cattle,  and  other  things.  There  are  in  the  town  the  ])arish 
(ijiirtitlon.    The  nimiber  of  houses  in  the  parish,  exelusiv  col*  the  '  school,  which  has  about  140  scholars  at  the  most  favourable 


ofAV-erdecn.  It  is  a  very  small  plaee,  bavin":,  in  1841,  5tj 
h':-;^-5.  namely,  51  inhabit^  and  5  uninhabited,  with  a  iK)pu- 
Lrrf:-n  of  2f>0:  the  ])opulation  of  the  whole  parish  was  1138. 
Tf.e  villjipc  l«i3  a  few  shops,  a  commodious  inn,  and  a  ]>ost- 
n.h.v :  thtyrc  arc  five  pn.'at  markets  in  the  year,  held  on  a 
[m.i  near  it.  Tho  chureh  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west 
'ntue  villapo,  and  will  hiiM  above  GOO  j)ersons.  Near  it  is  a 
«;:-rii>ri.?ion-brid>fe  over  the  Don,  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Alwyne 
•-T  ills  own  es|)ense,  in  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  the  L'^n»at 
fi-vnl--  in  1  %29  :  the  siL^pcnsion  part  is  230  feet  long,  and  there 
Z7«?  two  triLwcI  iron  arches  of  50  und  GO  feet  sixm  re?iK»ctively 
arid  two  stone  arehes  of  20  and  30  feet.  Tlie  ])arish  s«.hool 
i^aJ,  ia  the  winter  of  1841-2,  140  scholium.  There  is  a  pretty 
titc-n-sive  |jarrichial  library. 

Fraserburgh  is  in  the  district  of  Buchan,  on  the  north  coast 
ftf  the  ciunty,  42  miles  north  of  Abenleen,  18  miles  north- 
v.ctfa-west  of  Petcrhoad,  and  22  cast  of  Banif,  to  all  which 
pli^cs  there  an*  excellent  turnpike-roads.  The  town  is  built 
<ia  the  western  side  of  the  small  l)ay  of  Fraserbiugh,  lioimded 
en  the  south-east  by  Ciumbulg  Point,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
Kii;iuinrs  Point.     The  parish  was  originally  called  Philorth, 
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bme  of  the  yc^ii',  tlie  *iiow  scbool'  connected  with  the  new  I 
churcli,  wit!i   128  fc4io!iirs,  nn  infant-school  with  80  srho!ars,  ' 
^ftnd  ft  sewiii|r-5*i'litMjl  witli  30  M/holiirs ;  these  arc  n!i  hehl  in  a  | 
'  building^  crcetc'd  for  fduculional   purposes  by  the  Duciie^s  of 
I  Gortion,     There  ore  J>esi<i^^sunt'X^'rlh'Ut  pfirl?*  Jjourdinpf-schocjl 
Lwith  40  pupils,  ruid  seveml  other  privsUr  schfMils  fhipfly  Itt^pt  l»y 
i.     There  are  about  G30  euihJren  at  school  in  the  best 
on,  or  nearly  one  in  five  of  the  population.     There  are 
[  illso  several  Sunday -sehook  in  connexion  v  itli  the  Eyruljlishal 
I  chnn'hcSj  or  with'  tho    IndependenLs  and   Romnn  Catholics. 
j  'i'he  eounrry  parts  of  the  pfirisih  arv  not  so  well  provided  with  , 
i«cbool.4.     Ibert*  are  a  fanners*  eloK  nnder  the  pieNitleney  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  w  lio  is  proprietor  of  nearly  the  whole 
town,  a  fanner?"  aprieiilttn'al  lihrnry,  an  evangelical  subscrip- 
tion liimiry*  a  coffee  and  reading  rofun  supplied  with  one  or 
two  provirR'iul  pajxrs,  a  dispensary  (one  awount  says  two  dis- 
pensarii^),  a  f<iivings'-bink,  and  a  friendly  society  connected 
with  the  tot'jl  abstinence  wciety. 

Old    Meldruni   is  in  Meldnim   parish,   in   the  di^rict   of 
Gario<;h,    IS  mile^  north-nortlj-wpitt  troiii  Aberdeen  on    the 
mad  to  l^int^'     The  jwrish  had,  in  1N41^  427  hnusi*!^  namely ^ 
4'20  in  habited,  f)  uninhabited,  aiid    I   build  i  n  fr ;   with  a  p>j>u- 
lati<ni  of  1S73.     The  town  is  not  <listinpii*iied  in  the  retuni 
from  liie  re?t  of  the  parish.     Old  Mcklrum  was  erected  into  a 
burph  of  kirony  by  charter  obtained  in  lf»T2,  but  there  are  no 
,  inafiristrutes  or  fnirg^h  otficcrs  now.     The  town-house  und  the 
I  town -ha  II   are  rcsjicctable  buildings.      The   jjarish  cbnrch   is 
[  close  to  the  town  :  it  wiia  built  in   1710,  and  has  been  sime 
etdsirfre<!  so  as  to  hold  700  [wrsM^^ns ;  Init  it  is  still  loo  snuill  for 
tl>e  jwrish.     In  or  ehjse  to  the  town  are  an  Episcopidian  chtiiK'l 
ttUfi  an  Aasoeiatc  Secession  meeting-hotise.     There  are  u  dia- 
Ullery  and  a  brewery  in  the  town,  nnd  two  weaving-shops  for 
[  cotton  ^'OcmIs,  rentwl  by  mannfaetnrers  nt  Aberdeen,  in  which 
i!ome  of  the  younjj  people  are  nmnloyed  at  band-loonj  weaving. 
There  is  a  secfmd  distillnry  in  the  |wrish.     There  is  a  good 
Wix^kly  market  for  provisions,  and  a  corn  and  cattle  market  every 
fortnight  in  winter  and  "Spring.     There  are  a  jMirot  hial  school  in 
!  tlic  towTi,  and  three  private  school?,  one  of  rhem  for  pirls,  in 
\  the  parish  :  a  Sunday-school  in  the  to\^-n  biw  a  small  endow- 
ment.    There  b  a  savings*-l>ank.     On  u  farm  culled  (^buiRd 
J  House,  in  the  parish,  there  are  the  remain?  of  a  Roman  Caliio- 
f  lie  chapel  standing  in  u  l>urial-p-ound,  whieli   hus  only  been 
disust^d  within  iivinfj  meninrj'.     The  traces  of  a  small  Roman 
camp  hnve  been  otirtten-tted  lately, 

Rosehearty,  in  Pilj^li^o  parish,  in  the  diKtrlet  of  Burhan  or 

Deer,  is  on  the  northern  coils t  of  the  ronnty,  aTxmt  4  mile^ 

wcpt  of  Fra5erbnr^du     It  was  creati**!  a  burijrh  f>f  barony  by 

i  royal  charter  in  1G8L     Mr.  Dinprwall  oF  Rrjckiaw  and  Cor- 

|£indaei§  superior,  but  the  bur^^h  has  no  magistrate  or  tmblic 

ofHeer,  and  the  tf>UKioth  hm  Ijeeome  private  prof>ertv*    There  is 

'  however  Pome  |)roj)erty  belonirinp  to  the  hurffh,  which  is  nian- 

ojred,  \s ith  the  coneurrenwof  the feuars,  by  private  individuals  ; 

ttO'l  there  is  a  debt  of  200/.    The  ptirish  church,  built  in  1(>;14, 

hafl  II  spim^  and  will  holt!  alxait  5l30  or  COO  [M?rson9.     It  h  nut 

|*t]itcd  whether  it  is  within  the  burgh   limits:  but  there  is  a 

'  Tneetinjr-house  for  the  A.^sociRtef I  Seeeders  in  the  burjrh.     The 

'  bur*;h    in    1841   hud    188    liotLses«,  namely.   1H2  inhtiliited,  3 

f  uniidiabited,   and    3  buildini^;     with    a   jiopulntinn    of    750, 

1*lie  popwhition  of  the  whole  |mrish  was   1582.      There  is  a 

fr*«^d  hurtjorir  (br  lesseb  not   exceeding'-  70  tons.      It  has   {i 

fe-'l  water  in  neap  and   14  feot  in  spring  tides :  and  three  vcs- 

\  tt'h  belong"  to  the  jiort.  Ijesttles  lishing*boats.     The  herring 

litehery  empIoye<I,  in  I ^38,  40  Ijoats  with  live  men  each »  or 

►four  men  and  a  Ijov,  liesides  seven  vessels  to  attend  the  fishery. 

\  Co4{,  tirisr,  huddfM'ka,  skate«  saith,  fioddlies,  and  a  fuiall  black 

I  fiwh  called  cole,  are  eaugrht.     The  fish  are  sent  to   Lrmdtmj 

I  K<iinburjrh,   or  Cilaspow.     In  March  several  of  the  tishin^T' 

I  boats  resort  to  the  hie  of  Tyree  in  the  Ilebridcis  to  lish  for 

eodf  and  bcII  their  enrjaroes  at  (Jhtsgow,  from   whence   they 

brinjz  Iwek  coals.     Salt  and  timl)er  are  aUn  iiujMifted  ;  and 

imiin  is  eK|jorted.     A  fishinpr-hariiour  has  lieen  httely  fojined 

I  nt  Saridhaven  in  the  pirish   east  of  ihe  bur{rh.     There  is  a 

I  wtH.'kly  market  at  llo«^h(.*ar(y  on  Saturday,  and  a  post'offiee,  a 

branch  of  that  at   Fnisi^rbur|[rh.      The  parochial  school  hiis  a 

'  library  of  100  vohmteji  connected  with  it.     There  are  in  \lm 

parijsh  six  other  sehr»oIs  (five  of  tliem  taught  by  females),  wilb 

mi  average  of  30  pehohire  each.     There  are  several  IViendly 

iocieties  in  the  town. 

Turritf,  in  the  parish  awl  district  of  Turriff,  is  about  11  miles 
fotith  of  Banff,  on  the  Turriff  hum^  which  joins  the  Dovenin. 
I  In  IS41  it  had  312  houst»s,  naiuely,  3LKj  inhabiteil  and  G  unin- 
habited; with  a  [>o|ailiition  of  1300.     The  |»opuhition  of  the 
whole  parish  wa«  314(J.      The  parish  church,   a  handsome 


structure,  was  built   in   1794,  and  has  been  since  cti 
The  remains  of  the  old  church,  which  was  built  brftrr 
Refornialion,  are  iitill  stiuidinp  in  the  jutrish  buriabijrM   wj 
near  the  burial-pround  pite  are  the  vaults  of  an  untimt  ti 
There  are  an  Ef»i5co[ndian  thjipel  and  an  Indejiendcor  niHM 
house.     A  cross  of  considendjle  antiipiity  ?t,Luds  in 
ci|>al  fitre<*t :  it  is  a  intone  pillar  on  a  biise  of  circular  f 

to  a  height  of  20  feet  from   the   gnjund.     There;'         4 

eonsidemlJe  mansions  in  the  neighbourhood,  e^pecidly  fl^d 
gaty  Castle  and  To^vie  Barclay ;  and,  there  are  two  hrid^  ^ 
one  elo<e  to  the  town,  over  the  Turriff  burn,  and  ow  ^ 

Dovenwi,  a  little  distant.     Some  bnen-bleachinp  is  t .  | 

but  not  so  extensively  as  formerly.     There  is  a  snmll  woo^ 
cloth  manufacture :  some  silk  and  woollen  dyeing  are  doc 
ami  some  worsted!  stockings  ore  knitted.    There  are  some 
shopjs.     There  arc  three  banks,  a  gas  comjiany,  and  n 
po5t-office.    There  are  eig^ht  yearly  lairs  tor  horses,  <- r*'^ 
sheep;    and  *  fef/mg  markets  *  at  Whitsuntide  and  ?, 
for  hiring  sen  ants.     Turrit!'  was  created  a  burgh  ot  1  -..^.., 
eharter  in  a.o,  1511,  with  a  grant  for  market-^  and  fairs.   '%. 
^►arfK^hial  school  has  generally  niore  than   100  scholara,  m- 
there  are  several   dame  or  other  private  schooli.     There 
abf>ut  400  children,  or  one  in  eight  of  the  |>opulation,at  sch^ 
There  are  fi^e  Simday-fiehooL«i,  three  in  tiic  tonii  and  tw» 
other  fiarla  of  the  [larish.    There  are  a  |)arish  libnu-y  with 
suliseribcrs  and  (>00  volumes,  an  agrieultunil  a^coeiation*  9m 
8»ivings'-hank.     The  sheriff  snljslitute  holds  a  small  dclrt  cm 
«iuartcrly  ;  and  ihere  is  a  nmall  lock-uji  house  for  t- 
<^nfineuu'nt.     The  first  blood  drawn  in  the  great  ci 
Cbarle-8  L  was  at  what  is  called  *  the  Trot  of  Turnu,    \> 
the  Ibiyalist  nobles  and  j^'entry  in  MJ^^J  ilisperscwl  *  the  CSl 
mittce  of  the  tables*  as^mbletl  in  the  town. 

The  following  villages  nuiy  lie  briefly  noticed.  Balbi 
Glenmuick  jjarish,  41  i  miles  west  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  ii»^ 
bank  of  the  Dee,  is  of  rt^ceut  origin,  and  is  nmeh  resorts 
ou  account  of  the  bciiuty  of  the  situation  and  the  minv 
springs  of  Fiumnick  in  the  neigh bourbood :  the  honi»c* 
regularly  built  and  neatly  titteil  up  for  lodgers,  and  amoij:^ 
in  1841  to  73,  nEimely,  69  inhabited  and  4  building: 
population  wlis  1^71.  The  [kansb  church  U  in  the  vili; 
and  there  is  a  post-ofHee.  The  springs  or  wells  of  F 
alwut  two  miles  east  of  the  church,  are  four  hi  h 
chalybeate,  stiu)ulant,  and  tonic :  there  arc  lo<igir«j.'>  at  r  i 
wells,  also  hot,  cohl,aiul  shower  baths.  The  resort  of  visiir: 
in  the  sumuHT  is  very  eonhidembte,  and  it  is  at  prt»4w.*nf  tM 
nmst  fashionable  hcitbing-plice  iu  the  north  of  ^cothmd,  Titf 
stone  bridgei!  of  five  arcbe<?,  over  the  Dee,  have  been  fsirnr* 
away  within  the  last  half-ceutury  by  the  floods  to  which  th- 
rivcr  iii  subject ;  the  hrst  wiw  destroyed  in  lliid,  the  second 
in  the  gn^ot  Hoods  uf  1829:  at  pn^sent  there  is  a  neat  Milv 
stantial  wotHlen  bridge  of  four  arches.  Boddam  or  Bodilai^ 
3  miles  wulh  of  reteriicad  iind  in  Pett^rheud  iJorish,  in  tbi 
di>?lricl  of  iWhan,  is  near  Ruelian-bead,  on  which  there  is  i 
lighthouse  of  granite  118  fwt  high.  It  was  built  A, p.  1824 
and  has  a  H.islung  light.  This  lightiiouse  is  ou  an  island  eon 
neeted  with  the  mainland  by  a  beach  of  round  stones,  se()unitiii 
the  north  and  .saith  (joat-harljumrs  of  Roddum :  the  soul 
harbotir  w  ill  recvive  fhiffs  of  a  ntoderate  draught  of  watei 
The  population  (rj2(>  in  1841)  of  Roddam  consists  chiefly  q 
fishenoen  and  their  families.  Nevv burgh,  in  Foveran  pontlj 
in  the  district  of  Ellon,  10  miles  nortli  of  AlK'fdeen,  in  184' 
bad  94  h ousels  (namely,  ^Jl  inhtduted,  2  uninhaltited,  and 
buihiiug),  nud  a  population  of  'i*»3.  The  New*  Statislif^i 
Account  of  Scotlancl  makes  the  houses  120  and  the  populatioj 
460.  Several  of  tin?  hout^-s  are  Md>stantial  and  comnioiliuiii 
an«l  the  ap|*<'jirance  of  the  nlitce  is  much  im]iroved,  Tb 
village  stiuuls  on  the  bum  ol  Foveran  near  its  junction  wit! 
tlu^  Vthun,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  tlie  port  of  Ncwlwirgh 
to  which  eight  vesi^els,  with  an  aggrc^gate  tonnage  of  ti4fi  tons 
Ijelong.  They  im[>ort  coal,  lime,  tiujber,  and  bones:  ani 
cxj>oj*t  grain  and  tuttle,  the  hitter  to  London.  Then*  h  mmjh 
fishing.  Tliere  are  a  tjone-mill,  scvrr.d  grannric?,  a  siivln^* 
b:;nk,  and  a  .'hiiumisters'  friendly  society.  Ni  wbyth  or  Neii 
Ryth,  in  the  |»arish  of  King  Edward  and  the  district  of  TurritlJ 
13  mibii  south-east  of  Banff,  consists  of  two  etreeta  fTo&^ing  a1 
right  angles.  It  h  the  centre  of  a  quoatl  s;U'ni  jKirish,  whicl 
in  1841  had  32(*  houses,  namely,  310  inhabited,  10  nninh» 
biteil,  and  6  building;  with  a  [MUadalion  of  13(j9»  of  whoij 
ab<mt  300  are  in  the  vilhige.  1  here  are  in  the  %'illngc  | 
chajwd  of  the  cJfciblishment,  a  sulw^ription  library,  twn  tnni^ 
and  a  distillery  :  there  are  three  (siirs  in  the  yearl  Stricbeiij 
Mormond,  and  New  Letnls  are  in  the  pnri^jj  of  Strichcn,  i| 
the  district  of  Buchan.     ft>trichen  la  well  built,  anil  bus  u  ucfi 
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icoininodious  cfaurdi^  a  bnnch  bank,  asavingi' 
4  poel-office.     There  iinu  five  y curly  fnirs :  one  wiia 
ifeU  nr  the  nle  of  vim,  but  the  cultivatiuu  of  tLix  uod 
tdb  i£  jofx^  formenj  exteDsivc,  have  much   deciintHJ. 
nond  wu  Uid  out  in  1764^  and  \a  regukrlj  built «  ^vith  a 
ba  of  gwd,  cooimodioiuiY   elated  houMS.     Weavincir  is 
fttM  on  to  some  citenL     The  population  of  New  Leeds  in 
nU  WW  S08 ;  that  of  the  other  village*  w  ajs  not  distinjBTiished 
ctWmam,    Smurtfield,  or  Stewartficld,    in  the   parish  of 
4  ^A  fVer,  b  the  district  of  Buchaii,  had,  in  1841,  182  house*, 
*\  iohiibitf>d  and  8  uninhabited  ;  and  a  pof>uJation  of 
ml  wrson*  art*  cm  ployed   in  the  manufacture  of 
tyn  i&  tnc  vilbpx* ;  and  in  it  or  in  other  \mris  of  the 
art  linl-milLi.   mdLs  for  making  woollen  clotii  ajid  yam 
-'----      '      '    iH?,  0  fulling-mill,  and  a  jftivings'-bank  : 
•"  year,,  two  of  them  horse  and   cattle 
■    *}ie  other  three  are  unimportant. 
ai  and  Legal   Purposes, — The 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
inch  comj>rehend5,  in  ndditian,   nearly 
tv  and  part^of  Kincardine-shire.     The 
^fiwki  U  ALenieeii  eocoprehend^  the  following  eipht  presby- 
fcno:  Aberdpen,  which  indudes  that  [wrtion  of  Kincardine- 
^»  tfcdi  i*  muJer  the  synod  ;  A  Iford ,  w  hidi  ex  tends  i  n  to  Banff- 
^oft;  Dott.  Hkm.  Fordvce,  which  lost  is  wholly  in  Banl^hire  ; 
€«W^^  Kincardini'  O'Jieiit  which  extends  into  K beard ine- 
ito,  iBd  Turrilf.    The  Presbytery  of  Strathbofrie,  which  is 
witr  the  Synod  *>f  Moray,  it  jwirtlv  in  Aberdeenshire,  imrtly 
•  BnAkifeanii  Elgin  or  Morayshire,     The  numiicr  of  pu- 
liwi^iiollj or  portly  in  tlii«  county  acconling  to  the  Population 
^«m»  of  1841  is  90,     These  are  parishes  both  for  eccle- 
moetl  mA  aril  purpo^e^s.      There  are  beaidea  14  *  qoi*ad 
B*3* '  junibfs,  that  is,  districts  dismembered  frf>m  tlie  anovc, 
ml  tSD^toted  distinct  parishes   for  ecclesiastical   purposes 
i*«*  ■  10  of  th«ae  qu<iiia  Kiera  parisht'sj  have  l>een   formed 
D  thi-  cityof  Aberdi»^n.     Dissenters  from  the  establii»hment 
•»  kmd  chiefly  in  and  about  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  district 
■i  pmbjtery  of  Deer  or  Buchan  ;  in  other  parts  they  nre 
•t  iimicr^'     '' -  '  T  of  Assodate  or  other  seceding 

™*'P**'^  Independents,  and  a  few  Roman 

C^wio  tt^  -     ....^ — .,  ;.H    lust  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
•liefe  lltoy  have  a  pkce  of  worship. 
itoiai<9  two  imtvefsitics,  namely,  King's  College  in  Old 
^daait  fduodod  in  the  fifteenth  century^  by  Bishop  Elphin- 
if  and  Marifichal  College  in  New  Aber*lecn,  founded   by 
"^  Kefth,  fifth  Earl  Marisc^lial,  in  the  sixteenth  ocnturj. 
■»t  P.  C]    The  shire  \a  well  syp[died  w ith  Bchools  : 
_   Sito  htuidred  are  enumerated  in   the   table  given   at 
end  of  U^  ooanty  in  the  New  Statistical  Account ;  but 
i*  aaomit  ii  far  below  the  truth,  as  the  whole  city  of  AbiT- 
4m,ind  ibotit  twenty-ail  parishes  in  other  partj,  are  omitted 
ktt. 

TBa^  are  a  county  prison  and  a  bridewell  at  Aberdeen. 
Thmmi  nnall  bur^rJi  prisons  at  Old  Aberdeen,  Old  Mul- 
hm^   loTWury,    Kin  tore,    Peterheatl^    and    Fraserburgh  ] 
'jkf  XJk«9e  arc  used  only  occasionally  and  for  very  brief  con- 
tL     There  h  a  new  prison  at  Peterhead,  which   town 
at  of  A  sheriflF  court ;    but  the  prison  had  not  Xn^cn 
at  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Rcfif>rt  of  the  Board  of 
of  Prisf>ns,  presented  to  parliament  in  1843*     It  was 
in  the  cnk  '       a  of  the  Board  to  provide  small  prisons 

»!  Frw(ertnir\  .  and  Tariand,  as    the  small    burgh 

mcrt  tJiK    ijiiu.  r  their  direction.     The  gaol  of  AW- 
bixiit  in  a  ?ub*tantiaJ  manner  and  in  a  healthy  situation  ; 
Pftr-     .1.    I.,  wdl   ventilated,  and  dry:  it   contained  in 
llSf  tefi  and  sytty  cells.     The  discipline  and  ma- 

cne  of  the  First  Report  of  the  Inspectors  ot 
(todb  I  were  iiot  satisfactory ;  but  considerable  changes 
bf«  iaien  place  since  then^  and  the  separate  system,  for 
*Udl  the  building'  aifbni^  omiortunity,  has  been  carritMl  out 
weoBmBaSiy,  The  bridewell  of  Aberdeen  is  a  suUtantial 
Udiiig,  in  an  anpaivntly  healthy  ?ite  :  it  affbr^is  a  sufficient 
flunbtf  of  cells  tor  seiiarate  confinement,  but  the  construction 
ti  iht  oeils  \s  not  such  as  to  render  the  sep.mition  perfect. 
Tb©  ffonairenieut  at  the  d me  of  the  Prison  Inspectors'  Second 
Rmrt  (1837)  wajs  decidedly  go*K|, 

Tic  winamt  of  crime  in  Aberdeenshire  is  le^  in  proportion 
la  l&e  popuUtion  tlian  in  other  districts,  and,  nntwith5t«nding 
the  fnmz  irKTCAK?  of  iKjpuhition,  there  are  fewer  cast^  of 
I  C3TJOO*  especially  of  murder,  than  fomieriy.  The 
of  fonred  bojik-notes  ha«  also  diminisheti ;  but  the 

„ bactutlr  JMid  of  robborica  committed  by  tunn  servants 

en  Btf^  other  nod  incnaased.     Drunkenness,  one  of  the  great 
r.  C.  S.    No.  2, 


causes  of  crime,  is  believed  not  to  have  ineroftsed  in  propor. 
tion  to  the  |>opulation,  thouph  it  is  still  prevaJent  The  polf'' 
ubtiut  Alx*rdeen  has  lx*en  much  improved. 

{lief tort 9  of  Insfjecfors  of  PriMom,  e«pedally  First 
Second,  and  of  the  Board  oj  Directors  of  Prisons.) 

The  county  of  Aberdeen  returns  one  member  to  Parliam^ 
The  number  of  electiirs  of  all  quuliheations  was,  in  1835 
2986  ;  in  18.1iM0,  31«l.     The  city  of  AWrdeen  r«-lums 
member^  the  coostitucncy  in  1836-36  consisted  of  2242;  in 
1839^0,    of  2189.     Peterhead,  Inverury,   and  Kintore  are 
included  in  tlje  Elgin  district  of  liurghs,  which  returns  one 
member;  the  other  burghs  of  the  district  are  Elgin,  Culh-n, 
and  Banrt".     The  constituency  has  been  already  given  in  our 
notice  of  the  burghs. 

Historjf  and  Antiquities. — At  the  earliest  historiad  ])crinrl 
Aberdeenshire  was    oeeuj)ied  by    the  Taej^li   (Tft/^aXm)   of 
Ptolemy.     The  proruontorv  of  ftie  TaiviuU  (Tai^aXwy  aVjic^i*' 
of  the    same  writer  may  \»e  probably  identified   with   Kifti 
naird's-he4id  near  Fraserburgh  ;  his  nvers  Cdnius  (KtXvin^] 
and  Deva  (Af/ot'a),  with  the  Doveran  and  Dee  resjiectively 
and  his  city  Dev4tiia(Ar/ot<uVa)  has  been  identified  by  Gener 
Roy  with  Old  Aberdeen,  and  by  others  w ith  ^'orman  Dyk( 
on    the    Dee,    a    few  miles   alwve    Al)erdeen.      The  souf 
western  jmrt  of  the  county  was  probably  included  in  the  ti 
ritory  of  the  V'acoraagi  {OvtiKaftayoi}  of  Ptolemy;  as  Tan 
(TdfiitaY  one  of  the  towns  which  he  ascribes  to  lliem,  is  by 
some  iclentified  with  Castletown  of  Braemar.     The  Ituna  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester   may  be   identified  with  the    Yil 
and  his  position  Ad  Itunam  with  some  jdace  on  its  bonks. 

Of  the  most  anticnt  period  of  its  iustory  Aberdeenshi 
contains  various  monuments ;  auch  bs  cairns,  barrows,  Druii 
cal  stones,  and  the  structures  aomctimca  called  Picta*  hou! 
There  are  also  some  autient  camps,  iotne  of  which  are  supjK): 
to  be  Roman.  A  singular  iDonumcnt  called  the  Moid 
Stone  is  found  in  Chaj^el  of  Gariocb  parish.  It  is  a  stone 
pillar,  ten  feet  above  ground,  and  sunpoeed  to  Ije  imbetlde*! 
six  feet  Iwlow  the  sur&ce ;  it  is  nearly  three  feet  broad  and 
one  thick,  marked  with  hieroglyphic  or  other  characters,  sup- 
posed to  Ix-  Danish.  Its  name  is  eonuected  with  a  tradition 
which  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  mtjuuinent  to  a  love  tragedy 
of  the  middle  ages.  There  are  in  tlie  pirish  of  Abctyne  and 
Glcntancr  remains  of  a  *  Pict's  house/  a  f  ireular  eiiclosun*  of 
stones  regukrly  laid  without  cement,  and  partly  iojbedded  in 
the  rock.  The  enclosure,  which  is  83  feet  in  diameter,  is  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  calknl  Knockljeg ;  this  moniuuent  is  connected 
witli  others  of  a  similar  character  by  two  parallel  dykes  form- 
ing an  endosi?tl  way  or  avenue,  the  nujin  line  of  which  may 
lie  trawd  for  nearly  fifty  miles,  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Dee ;  some  branches  diverge  in  a  direction  traversing  the  river 
iuid  the  Gmmpian  Mountains. 

The  principal  events  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  later  days 
were— the  battle  of  Cniden,  in  the  bnginning  of  the  deventk^H 
cf?ntur)\  between  the  Scots  under  Malcolm  11.  and  the  Dune^^H 
tuider  Canute,  afterwards  king  of  England.     In  tlie  curly  pir^^ 
of  tlie  fourteenth  century  King  Robert  Bruce  marched  mto 
Aberdeen^ihire  to  chastise  Comvn,  or  Cumin,  earl  of  Buchan, 
by  whom  he  was  surprised  when  sick  in  his  cujijjj  neiur  Irive* 
rury.  but  whom  he  defeated,  and  whose  country  (Buchaji)  he 
subjected  to  the  most  fearful  devastation.     In  1411,  during  tin? 
captivity  of  King  James  1.   and  the  regency  of  the  duke  of 
Albany,  the  bloo<ly  liattle  of  llarlaw,  in  Chajjcl  of  Giirioch 
pari-*ihl    was  fought   Ix^twecn    10.000  highhuiders,   under  Do- 
nald, Lord  of  the  l^les,  and  the  rt»yal  forces  (lo\*land<'rs)-^^ 
under  the  ejirl  of  Mar,   in  which   Donald  was  completely  do^j^H 
teated.     In    the    great   dvii  M»r  of  Charles  L,  a.d,  1*U4,^^ 
Montrose  defeated  the  Covenanters  under  Lord   Burle}^,  not 
far   from    Aberdeen,   which   he   entered.       Monk    occupied 
Aberdeen  in  1651  ;  and  the  troops  of  the  Preten<ler,  uiide 
Lord  Lewis  Gortlon,  occupied  it  and  levied  contributions  on 
it  in  1746.     A  detachment  of  the  royal  foreeti,  sent  from  th^ 
north  by  Lord  Ijoudoun  to  relieve  the  town,  was  defeated  bf 
the  n4xds  at  Inverun"  in  the  hitter  part  of  that  year.     Tr^ 
duke  of  Cumberlantf  was  at  Alx^rdeen  next  year,  when 
marched  northwkird  previous  to  tlie  battle  of  Culloden. 

The  principl  memoriHls  of  the  middle  ages  are  the  niiiis  of 
feudal  nistles.  On  the  north  coast,  between  Fraserburgh  and 
Banlf,  iu  the  jwiris^h  of  Abenlour,  are  the  remains  of  the 
antieot  castle  of  Dundargiie,  situuted  on  a  re<i-sand stone  rock 
which  rises  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  above  t>0  feet,  an<i  is 
connected  w  ith  the  mmnland  at  high-water  only  by  a  narrow 
ledge  of  roek.  Here  Henry  de  Bi^aumont,  the  English  carl 
of  Buchan,  w^as  besieged  by  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  regent  of 
Scotknd  during  the  captivity  of  King  David  IL      On  th 
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BIT  Bttl^  in  the  f>amU  of  King  Ed^^rd^  are  the 
Knit-£clfir  Cafftip,  on«?c  \hc  wi\t  of  the  Comyns, 
or  CumiDs,  earlj*  of  burhan,  FitsHgo  mid  Piiullie  fustics  art* 
both  on  the  coctst  nc?iir  Fraserburgh,  Cniipstun  CastU*,  in  rlie 
same  nei^ibourhcKKJ,  built  in  ihe  siiventccnth  century  by  one 
of  tlic  Un|ii harts  of  Cromarty,  is  a  fine  old  building:  in  g^rxnl 
preservntion.  Fedderatt  CastJo,  near  New  Deer,  was  a  for- 
trG«s  of  ionsiderable  slreng^tli.  On  the  casteni  mast  are  the 
ruins  ofSIiiina  Oislie*  onee  the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Err«il»  de- 
ujolishtnl  in  1504,  afW  tbo  n^beHion  of  the  e^rl  of  lluntiv, 
by  onitT  of  Jtimes  VI, ;  and  on  the  north-eustern  bank  of  tne 
\  than  stinds  Fy vie  Castle,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices 
in  the  eounty.  There  are  numerous  other  ruins  of  oiitient 
i^a^tles  or  towers.  Hundy  Castle  has  been  noticed.  The 
monoiitie  and  other  ccclesiasLieal  remmns  arc  very  few.  Near 
the  villa|ir('  of  Old  Deer  are  the  ruins  of  a  Cistcrtion  abbey, 
bulk  in  the  beginning  of  the  tiiirtecrith  centtjry,  by  one  of  the 
Coniyni5j  earb  of  Buchmi.  The  remains  show  thtit  it  hiis 
lx*en  u  very  extensive  buildingr.  in  Vyx\c  parish  arc  the 
riMnetin!!  of  a  priory  of  Tyrunenses^  said  tr>  huve  b<?en  founded 
by  I'erjfus^  eurl  of  Duchun,  neur  the  close  of  the  twelftli 
cxintury. 

( New  Statisticijl  Aemtmt  of  Scotland;   Gaietterr  of  Scot* 
land  lit. t, I i  Just  by  Fullarton  aod  Co.,  of  Glasgow  ;    Pariia- 
mt)                   rs, ) 
A                :.  LORD,     [ScAJn^nr,  JaMbs,] 
AiiLAiivir  (».  e.  the  Convent  of  Ablai)»  the  name  of 
some  ruins  in  the  stepjie  of  the  Middle  Horde  of  the  Kirghis, 
ft1x)ut  50  miles  from  the  tow  nil  of  Buchtarminsknjo  and   Ust- 
KiimcnojCforikaja,  both  Ixjilt  on  the  banks  of  the  urmer  course 
of  the  river  Irtish,     The  place    is    in   49"  20'  N,  lat,  and 
sa**  5'  E.  ?on|r.     These  ruijis  are  situatfxl  near  the  base  of  the  I 
rangv  of  mountains  called  tljc  Ablaikit  Moiuitains,  which  rke 
ibout  3()CH)  feet  above  their  Imse  ;  nnd  in   the  vicinity  there 
arc  very  Hne  and  extensive  |Kisture-groynds,  which  however  at  \ 
[>resent  afe  little  umh\.     In  the  liepinninit!:  of  the  la«t  eentitry,  1 
wlien  the  Hiissians  were  ereetiri|r  the  tortress  of  Ust- K aniei/o-  ' 
^'Orskajjt*  some  of  their  |>eople  fell  in  nne3tj>ectc«lly  with  thc^c 
mittJ*,  They  consisti?d  ot  four  building  of  djffenmt  siEe5.   The  I 
lai'trcst  WAS   un   oblong-  sf)uare^   the   longer  side  being  500 
fathoms,  and  the  shortest  aliout  half  aa  much.     This  h  con- 
sidered  to  have  been  the  cnnvcnt,  in  which  the  priests  of  tlie  i 
Buddhist  reli^non  were  lodged,     A  smaller  building  had  evi- 
dently lieen  a  temple,  tis  was  proved  by  a  great  number  of  I 
idols,    inctun'5  on  the  walls,  and   manuscripts,   which   were 
found  there.     The  fragments  of  the  idols  i^howed  clearly  that 
they  hail  reference  to  the  religion  of  Buddha.     Among  them  , 
wens  also  fcumd  some  worjden  Iwards,  with  miswl  figuTcs  on  ! 
lliem  resernbling  some  letters  in  the  manuscripts ;  whence  it  | 
was  conclodal  that  they  had  been  usctl  for  printing.     Snme 
of  the  manLi9cri[jt4i  fnund  in  the  temple  were  written    with  , 
golden  letters  on  black  pvj^r,  and  werfe   of  great   beauty; 
others  were  written  un  common   mper,  or  on  the  interior 
bark  of  the  l>eech-ti'ee.      Some  or  the-se  manuscripts  were 
fient   to  Peter   the  Great,  but    without  miy  information  re- 
fijiecting  the  place  where  they  had  been  founds  and  he  wished  i 
to  know  their  contents.     Not  finding  in  his  dominions  a  f»er-  ' 
son  wlui  was  able  to  understand  them,  he  sent  them  to  Paris,  i 
whenee  he  scK>n  ubtaincfl  u  tmnslation,  or  rather  a  f»arafjhrase, 
which  however,  on  closer  examination,  turned  out  to  be  a  fa-  I 
brieotion,  and  ii  wa«  evident  that  the  translator  did  not  under-  ' 
aland  one  word  of  die  language  in  which  they  were  written.  ' 
It    was  flfterwanls   tLsecrtained   that    the    niEinuscripts   were 
written  in  the  Tangut  lansyuage,  and  refen-ed  to  the  tenets  of ' 
the  Buddhist  religion.     The  third  building  was  rather  small,  • 
ami  appeared  to  have  been  the  printingM^sfcihlb^hment.     The  | 
foiu*tli  w!is  of  a  diminutive  ske,  and  evident} v  had  bi^en  used 
as  a  kitchen.     All  these  buildinga,  though  tliey  had  no  greM  ' 
architecttmil   bc4iuty,   were  Tery  regular,  and  cinstrurtal  of ' 
excellent    bricks.    '  On  two   sides  the   btiildmgs  were   pro-, 
tected  by  almost  j»erpendicular  rf>cks,  and  on  the  two  other  • 
iid«s  by  a  wail  about  ten  feet  high  and  eight  feet    thick.  ) 
•^'i  was  also  of  brick,  fM*t  at  the  time  when  the  ruins  were 
overed  it  was  in  a  state  of  decay.     The  place  thus  cn- 
elo?ed  waa  very  sfiacious,  and  eviiJentJy  destimii  to  receive  a 
great  numljer  of  tents  or  tcmfjorary  huts.     It  was  flscertained 
that  thij»  place  haii  iK'en  built  aljiuit  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  Abini,  one  of  the  khan§  of  the  Songtire«(,  a 
great  branch  of  the  Mongols;    luid  u)i|Mircritly  he  Imd  des- 
trncfl  it  to   be  one  of  hi;*   temnonu*y  residences.      He  soon 
afterwftrflij  ( ItiZO)  vv  :  '  m  a  war  with  the  Galdan,  tlie 

khiiii  of  the  Prop-r  (  '  .  aiu a,  P.  C],  in  which  he  was 

uujucc*2idal,  and  b>  v wtis  at  lost  obliged  to  abtuidun  | 


ids  country  fii'ccipitoualy.     The  state  of  the  but1ding«, 
still  contauicd  uiuch  fitniitare,  evidently  showeti  that  t 
l>een  sniddenly   ttbaiiduned.      Ahlai  and  those  who  fctl! 
mained  fiiithful  to  him  went  westward  to  the   bonks  of 
Urn!  aji<l  Wolga  ri\er»,  where  he  frequently  surprised 
plundered  the  CalmucLs,  until  be  was  taken   prisoner, 
lirought  to  Astrakhan^  where  he  lived  to  an  old  age.     Bl< 
dem  travellers  who  have  visited  tliese  ruins  have  found  tluj 
in  tt  state  of  rafud  decay, 

(Miiller,  Sawmhmg  ^tt^ischer  Gcschichten :  ¥v. 
Sibetische  Gtsihithte;  Von  Lcdebour,  ReUfn  neich 
Aitai  Gcbirge;  Hitter,  Erdkundc  VQn  Asiett,  vol,  i,) 
ABORTION.  [iNFANTKibE,  P,  C,  [i.  4C9.] 
ABSENTEE,  The  P.  C-  contidns  under  this 
ftatement  of  the  arguments  w  hich  have  been  urged  in  suppoi 
of  the  opinion  that  aUentecisui  is  no  injury  to  the  ct>Bfil 
from  w  iiiuh  the  rent  or  income  of  the  absentee  is  dcrivc«L 
must  lie  admitted  that  (he  evil  h  not  so  ^rioos  as  nrniiy  peop 
supfmse,  and  if  we  take  everything  into  the  account,  it  nmy  | 
that  the  evil  is  incon^idcnible.  So  complicated  are  the  relatiioi 
of  mtxlem  society,  that  any  restraint  upon  the  mode  in  whk 
u  man  sjwnds  his  income  would  |»rt>l)ftbly  do  much  r-'"'  "^*i 
chief,  even  to  the  country  from  which  an  absentee  ^ 

inctimo,    than   the    absenteeism   itself    does,    \ihaic.     ..jl 
I  aJnount  of  mischief  may  be. 

Still  J  as  a  mere  scientific  question,  the  o])inion  of  tliwae  whl 
maintain  that  absenteeism  ts  no  loss  to  thfe  country  of  th 
I  absentee^  recpiires  some  limitation.  It  is  easy  to  show  till 
its  direct  etlect  is  to  diminish  accumulation  in  the  country  i 
the  absentee,  and  it  is  not  eusy  to  show  that  this  direct  enti 
is  counteracted  to  its  full  amount  in  any  indirect  way. 
j  It  cannot  Ix"  proved,  as  it  has  been  uiiiintaincd,  that  tli 
flbsentec^s  consumption  of  foreign  goods  abroiul  is  equiimUii 
to  an  im(Jortatiim  of  foreign  goods  into  England  or  miy  otiM 
i  country  from  which  he  derives  his  income,  whatever  it  iiii| 
I  be,  and  that  such  consumption  pnxiuces  a  correspondent  e% 
riortfltion  of  English  goods  to  the  foreigner,  'lln*  uh^ttit.-i 
IS  enabled  to  receive  his  rent  abroad  Iwcausc  a  for 
j  already  exists ;  and  it  is  not  necessary,  in  onlcr  thi^" 
be  a^ue  to  receive  bis  rent  in  money  abroad,  that  a 
should  exist  Ijietweeu  his  native  country  and  the  coun 
hiii  reside  nee.  There  must  be  a  iareign  trade  somcwhcr^, 
order  that  he  may  receive  Ids  income  abroad  in  money, 
man  may  live  in  a  jiart  of  Europe  which  has  no  f 
Great  Britain,  and  he  will  receive  his  money  by  ^ 
route,  and  by  means  of  the  trade  of  England  vijth  bomr 
foreign  country.  But  it  does  not  follow  ttiat  the  forei 
trade  of  (Treat  Britain  is  increased  by  the  consumption  of 
alisentee  abroad  so  as  to  produce  an  exjxjrtation  of  Englii 
goof  Is  to  the  amount  of  his  foreign  consuiupHon.  Ami  it  v 
admit  that  the  absentee's  consumption  of  foreign  go*  t 

produces  all  the  effect  that  has  been  attributed  to  iL  1 

not  remove  the  whole  difficulty.  Many  of  the  things  whid 
he  consumes  abroad  are  not  the  |*eetdiar  products  of  tlH 
foreign  couutry,  which  he  would  or  might  consume  whetlici 
he  was  in  England  or  that  Ibreign  country.  He  cansmMI 
fmd  uses  many  things  abroad  which  he  lAuuld  eonsunic  or  M 
in  England,  and  which  must  be  funnshed  by  the  country  ii 
which  he  is  residing. 

Accunmlation,  or  the  increase  of  wealth  in  a  coimtfy,  did 
only  arise  from  savings  or  from  profits.  All  persons  wlu 
suriply  the  demands  oi'  others  obtain  a  profit  by  tlic  WuiB* 
action ;  at  least  the  obtaining  of  a  profit  is  the  object  witll 
which  a  dcmamJ  is  supplieij,  und  the  actual  obtaining  of  I 
profit  is  the  condition  without  which  a  demand  cannot  bt 
permanently  suppliefl.  All  pei'sons  who  have  an  income  td 
spend  may  in  one  sense  consume  it  unpn^ductively,  as  it  l| 
termed,  that  is,  the  income  may  be  spent  merely  for  tlie  pnr-S 
[XJse  of  enjoyment,  and  not  for  tho  pur[K)se  of  prt*fitab)a 
production.     But  no  income  which  is  received  in  i/i  ;' 

be  spent  \^ithout  indirectly  causing  profitable  prodi, 
^vory  pereon  who  atipplics  the  wmits  of  the  spcndi  i    ^.r    u 
income   receives  a  fxjrtion  of  the  spender*?  money,  part 
which  portion  is  the  pr«dit  of  the  supplier,     if  tiiis  incorne 
apent  in  France  or  in  Belgium,  jH^rsons  in  France  or  in  Bd- 
gtuni  derive  a  nnifit  from   supnlying  the  absentee,  and   thU 

Iirofit  enablt»*  them  to  ikccumulate,  \Vhat  is  tlms  spent  iji 
•'iimce  or  in  Belgium  products  a  profit  to  a  Frenchman  i 
a  Belgian,  und  eimbles  him  to  ftc^rm1uhlte,  and  tliis  [m)iii 
som^'tliing  taken  from  the  pnifits  of  those  who  wonltl  *^"Pl>'^ 
the  dematids  of  tiie  cointimer  in  England,     If  .  '!  r^on 

who  come  to  settle  in  London,  luid  require  coum  i^i« 

scrvantiJ,  uictU,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  so  forth   ^m-v 
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!  wbich  arc  now  built  ia  London,  and 

Jrh   Tifp  tnjpl.ivvd  Mi*  kitrhen-jrardftjjs  round 

id  the  |)noBt  derived   from 

'   not   «*ni5t.     It  woidd  be 

lo    i;  I ;  lista.      This 

tiie  ill'  residents  in 

OviocTii  linjBi'^'U,      II  -J  tno«e  residents 

i  W^QOT  be  the  withdm .  uf  tbe  mcttns  of 

D^  cmpiti],  and 

Nwr  CNO  ii  U*  pI 

i  io  tnd  ttbout  LfjM  .    .      

could  bo  employcil  with  etjual 
Mil  m  miM  otll«r  w«?^;  for  to  ftsscrt  tbii$  would  bt:  L'i|uivu- 
■at  tD  liinrtifig  llist  it*  i^  iiiw«j«  poisible  to  employ  capital 
mhef  til  ciitnmslaaces  in  a  manfier  cqindly  profittible.  It 
mg^  br  rvjottted.  that  if  all  or  most  of  ibc  we«lihy  residents 
t^umfkm  reoiorred  to  Bni£seb,  English  mpitid  would  be 
le^dbed  In  o^**r  to  ac«-onimrHlate  tbeoi  with  bouses^  and  to 
fp^riie  tome  of  ihctr  nc'cvssaries.  This  may  be  admitted^ 
mi  J9t  H  ilfjic^  nfif  "    '       '  ii(ultv»  for  if  the  rc«i- 

iam  w^ir*  to  reiu  of  Italy,  the  employ- 

mmi  t£  EIogBfii   i^^..u.i  ^^.,4.1^  ^i  ..i  ,>^,  required  to  the  same 
» m  V  I  hey  were  nil  to  remove  to  one  pbice,  such  as 

tt  oolj  put  of  the  question.     There  arc  numerous 

0^|ffty<lt  *ri>iriLr  from  tin-  -upply  of  the  Offlinary  wmts  of 
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H'^* :  these  are  the  ordinury 

>  ious  in   the  case  of  a  num- 
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fit  which   h 
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a  very  considerable    s=uni. 

lu  fkigland  from  their  wnges 

Jtys ;  ttiid  siJ<  b   savings  are  no  small 

rit  of  the  deposits  in  savings*  bonks. 


If  win  h^rdlv  ixi  tLuIatained  tliat  all  those  who  would  be 
rttpio^gij  as  Jcxmcgtie  serrants  in  London,  if  the  absentees  in 
Frwc^  •  live  in   London,  are  employed  \*ith 

I  Ivea  while  the  aljs^ntees  are  abroad. 

-JijuMii '1  ^^lUl  dom.    '■  nts  from    the  country, 

•■lyof  whniii  would  Ix'  Vis  and  doing  nothi^J,^ 

'^^      f  were  DO  demand  for  i.i. ..   c^vi.iees  in   London;  and 
fhskt  diminiihes    surh    demimd,  diminisiios    the 
I  or  a  elaaa  whose  accumulated  earnings  form  a  part  of 
ififpfodorttve  caoital  of  Great  Britain. 

Taose  then  wno  maintain  that  absenteeism  has  no  effect 
«b  the  ««a]lh  of  the  country  from  which  the  absentee  derives 
km  m&mm,  niaiatsiin  a  pm[x)§ition  which  \s  untrue.  Tho^e 
>  laritittin  that  the  amount  which  a  man  s^x'nd^  in  a  fon*itm 
arf  w  m  much  cJear  loss  to  the  country  of  the  abHcntoc*. 
we  am  mtstaken.  There  are  many  wavs'  in  whith  the  loss 
11  adinHTtty  made  up ;  but  whatever  inny  be  its  mnrjunt,  it 
vmilit  he  tniwbe  to  check  absenteeism  by  any  direct  means, 
md  ll  ii  MM  easy  to  see  bow  it  i?an  }x^  cheeked  indirecrly  in 

MeiWTtti  seen  ^  Five  Lectures  on  Polili- 

eil  Krojioui*  i>re  tlie  University  of  Dublin,  in 

M  I.  Ib4ii,  by  J.  A.  Law*.uM,  LL.ll.,  in  vvhtob 

ti-  nteei^m  15  dis<*ussed»  though   from  a  some- 

trial  iiiliu:r4:ui  i>uint  of  view.  Mr.  Lawson  does  not  agree 
vilk  thorns  rrxmomi^ts  who  think  that  a  country  c:wi  FUfitain 
m  isjary  fh>m  the  residence  abro4:d  of  landlortls  and  otlier 
imnefion  af  revenue.  Ho  is  of  opinion  that,  so  far  at  le^t 
m  WUnd  i*  corieerncd,  ab^enteei^^m  is  an  economical  eviK 
His  viieii*  un  tht*  clfcct5  of  alisenteeism  arc  contained  in  Loe- 

X  OF  LIGHT  IS  that  finality  in  an  im- 

Tit  body,  or  at  a  polished  surface,  by  which 

1  incident  j»encil  of  light  is  retained  within 

iie  rest  is  either  transmitted  through  it  or 


Bc  can. 
Op  m 

111' 


jt  eolotirt  exhibited  by  bodies  in  ordinary  lig^ht 

tnmsmij»«ion,  or  reflexion,  of  such  of  the 

►  the  iMTceptions  of  tlie  colour.^,  the  other 

-_*d.     A  body  aljsorblny  nil  the  light  which 

'  ap[K?ar  to  i>e  entirely  black,  or  would  lie 

wiuiK  «  budy  rejecting  unchanged  all  tlte  light  in- 


'^^  in  on  srithmeti- 
<je,  decrtuiije  in  a 

'    to   illiil'MfH'   t\.:it 


cident  upon  it  would  eeetn  to  be  entirely  white.     Xo  1 
in  nature  |)Oftses«  however  the  qnaiitiea  of  absorption  or 
flexion  fjerfectly;    for  the  most  opaquw  bodies  known  per 
some  bght  to  pass  through  tlicm,  and    the  blackest  per  _ 
some  to  be  re6ected  from  them :  while  thojte  which  api^c^ar  i 
be  the  moat  white,  or  the  most  transparent,  alisorb  much 
that  which  t  ''  or  enters  them;  and  the  same  bcM:' 

when  in  di]'  s^  absorbs  or  transmits  light  with  < 

ferent  degree^  ^J>  iu-  miy. 

When  light  enters  into  a  homogeneous  naodium,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Its  ifiti^i.sitii  ^   M  fi<  iifl.^  tv'  '  '         *  ... 
Cid   pro^re^r 
ffcomctritrad    ] 

m   indefinitely  thin  ixjrtiona,  of  > 
to  that  surface,  the  quitntitica  ttb&< 
stant  ratio  to  those  which  enter.     \\\iU  W 
a  represent  the  quantity  of  lij^bl  which  lalL 

a  body,  and  lei  the  quantity  absorbed  be  —  th  of  that  which 

1 
enters ;    then,  —  a  being  abeorbed  in  the  first  |)onioo,  the 

quantity  whiclf  emerges  from  thencQ  will  be  represented  by 
a—  -  a,  or  — -—  a.  Agiun,  -  th  of  this  quantity  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  second  portion,  there  will  emerge  from  thei: 


ah-      I 

m 


a  quantity  represented  by a-  *  •  — -  a,  or  I  —  j 

and  80  on,  the  emerging  quantities  being  thus  represented  by 
geometrical   piogression  i^hoae  common  ratio  ia  -  It 

may  readily  therefore  1*  '  r^l  why,  if  a  portion  «  '' 

medifmn  be  rendere*!  «  in,  lite  foam  on  the 

of  a  liquid,  bo  little  lig^u  m.t^  >"•  absorbed  in  i^Mnstiiug  tirti)ii;jii 
it  as  to  (muse  it  to  appeal  colnurless,  while  the  quantity  which 
emerg'cs  from  a  thick  mass  of  the  like  medium  may  be 
scarcely  sensible. 

Some  trunspiarent  media  allow  the  mys  of  certain  colours  in 
an  incident  pencil  of  eom|)ounded  light  to  pass  through  them 
more  freely  than  othera :  thus,  in  proportion  as  the  thick- 
nesses of  tie  mwlia  ore  greater,  the  rays  transmittt^d  tlu^ugh 
fn^en  i^lass  become  more  homogeneous;  and  tho&e  which  pa*s 
through  glass  which,  of  a  certain  tliickness,  i»  yellow,  appear, 
as  the  plate  is  sueecasively  thicker,  to  be  grecm,  brown,  and 
red. 

In  Polarization  of  Light,  P.  C,  it  has  been  stated 
that  when   c*ommon  light    jv:"=  —   ».+■»"  ^^"i'"  "I-  -I-  through  a 

fjlate  of  loumialine  (a  doui'l  1  whose  sur- 

iaces  are  i>arallel  to  the  geom  .         iLund  prism, 

one  of  its  refractc^l  peneili^  i^  partly  and  the  otlier  almost 
wholly  absorbed ;  and  it  follows  that  the  emergent  ijcncil  has 
less  than  half  the  intensity  of  that  which  is  incident  on  the 
plate.  Dr.  WoUa^on  was  probably  the  first  iiho  discovered 
{PhiL  Dans,  1804)  that  the  light  transmitted  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal  had  a  colour  difleront  from 
tliat  of  the  light  which  was  transmitted  peqiendicularly 
tliat  axis;  ana  M.  Biot  (Iraite  de  Physique,  torn.  iv.  181 
hiiving  inferred  from  the  ordinary  iTiiage  of  a  white  obi 
tninsmitted  through  tlie  tiiiiiner  |*iirt  of  a  prism  of  tfjurmatii 
l»cing  grecniRih,  whik*  the  extraordmaFy  image  is  white,  tJ 
the  ditferenee  of  colour  rlld  not  arise  from  the  differc*nt 
loured  rays  being  uncquiilly  divided  between  the  two  ^>enei. 
since  then  the  colours  of  the  two  imasres  should  be  comple- 
mentary to  one  another,  concluded  that  the  blue  and  violet 
rays  wliich  arc  wanting  in  the  ordinary  image  are  more  easily 
absorliett  in  the  cr)  sta)  when  they  are  }X)lar^ed  parallel  to  iti 
axis  than  when  pohirizeil  j*crpendicularly  to  it*  Previou&ly 
however  to  the  publicatitm  of  Biot's  work.  Dr.  (Sir  David) 
Brewster  had  discovered  like  [ihcnomena  in  plates  of  agate, 
in  mica,  and  in  carbonate  of  barUes.     {PhiL  Tram,  1814.) 

The  quantity  of  light  absorbed  in  tourmaline  depends  ujx»n 
the  thickness  of  the  folate,  and  it  is  found  that  the  absoqition 
takes  place  gradually,  as  the  penc'l  passes  through ;  for  if  a 
plate  of  tounnuiine  be  ground  to  the  form  of  a  wedge,  whoae 
sides  make  with  each  other  a  very  acute  angle,  and  whoae 
edge  is  purtdlel  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  on  ItKjkiog 
the  sides  of  the  wedge  at  a  candle  it  is  observed  that, 
e*\^^  the  images  produced,  both  by  the  ordinary  and  the 
traordinary  refraction,  have  nearly  the  same  degree  of  bri> 
ricss  and  tint :  then,  011  moving  the  wedge  so  a*  gradually 
bring  the  thicker  j)art  between  the  eye  and  the  candle,  I 
ordinary  image  diminishes  as  gradually  in  intensity,  and 

C'2 
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length  bocomes  extremely  fflint ;  whlh  \h^  cxtraorfliiiary 
iniU|?o  iiicrejises  in  hnirhtnc'ss  and  in  the  depth  of  its  tint. 
Sir  David  Brewster  has  discovered  that  a  like  ]jmiH'rty  exists 
in  different  dc^^s  in  most  of  the  doubly  refracting  crystals. 
(PM.  Ihms,  1819.) 

The  oxides  on  the  surfaces  of  metals  consisting,  ncconling 
to  the  Bupposition  of  Newtoo,  of  g\assy  films,  it  should  follow 
that  li^ht  fallinpr  on  6Ut!h  media  at  ixirticular  angles  of  inci- 
dence must,  in  Ixnng"  retlec1e<l  from  thenee,  bfrome  |>okriied  ; 
whilo  that  which,  after  |msiiins?  through  the  film,  is  reflected 
from  the  metal,  has  little  or  none  of  that  quality:  this  is 
fnund  tn  be  the  fact ;  and  to  the  absorption  eaused  by  the  liglit 
Iwinj^  TK)larized  in  the  j)lanc  of  reflexion,  or  ijcrpendicukrly 
to  it.  Sir  David  Krewster  ascribes  the  blue  colour  of  a  pencil 
of  common  light  which  has  been  reflected  successively  l>etween 
two  plates  of  indipo-co loured  steely  and  the  bright  yellow  tint 
of  tbat  which  has  lieen  reflected  from  steel  of  a  straw  colour ; 
the  red  mys  having  been  absorbed  m  the  one  case,  and  the 
blue  ruvs  in  the  other. 

Sir  bnvid  Brewster  has  also  ascertained  that  the  propor* 
lions  of  diti'erent  eohiurtnl  rays  which  are  absorlxnl  in  certain 
media  de[K*nd  on  the  tempeniture  of  the  lattgr.  In  icrent'rid 
tiie  tints  praduolly  increase  in  intensity  by  the  application  of 
lu«ar,  and  return*  to  their  original  stiite  when  the  Iwdy  is 
cooled.  Some  gtasseSf  he  obeerves,  chanL'e  from  rwi  to  green 
in  the  former  case,  and  again  become  red  in  the  latter ;  tlie 
hliie  rays,  which  were  etipable  of  being  transuiitted  in  the 
Iteated  state  of  the  gla^,  Ixnng  al>sorl>ed  when  the  latter  was 
eohb  The  same  philosopher  has  however  found  that,  in  some 
doubly  refracting  crystals,  heat  pnxhiccs  pTmanent  changes 
in  the  degrees  of  absorption  to  which  the  two  pencils  of  light 
arc  subject.  Several  crjstiils  of  toj>az  in  which,  when  cohl, 
the  absorption  of  l«jth  jKMicila  was  alike,  acquired,  on  Wing 
heated,  the  property  of  absorbing  the  two  |>ent  tls  unequally  ; 
and  he  |iosses*ed  some  in  which,  when  cold,  the  extraordinur)' 
|iem41  was  yellow,  and  the  other  of  a  pink  colour,  which,  on 
l>cing  subject  to  a  red  heat,  became  coloyrless.  In  cooling, 
the  yeliow  of  the  former  [»eucil  was  entirely  absorbed  ;  while 
the  pink  of  the  latter  was  hut  little  changed,  and  the  pink 
lint  thus  alone  remaining,  ctiuld  not  l>c  removed  even  by  the 
fipnlitration  of  the  most  intense  heat. 

Bodies  which  absorb  lidil  hetome  hcnferl  by  the  absorp- 
tion;  indf  wi^  a  given  quantity  of  light,  the  tempera! urc  of 
ft  body  is  said  to  ho  licarly  proportional  to  its  absorb iiig 
|H>wer, 

ABSTRACT  OF  TITLE.  [Vkkdor  xsu  PcRCUASKit, 
P.  C,  p.  204.1 

ABSTRACTION  AND  ABSORPTION  OF  HEAT 
ts  that  [jower  by  which  caloric,  or  heat,  is  made  to  pass  from 
any  body  to  whatevnr  surrounds  it,  or  to  any  Cfmducting  sub* 
sliince  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  it  Ijcing  imderstoiKi  that 
the  temperature  of  the  medium,  or  of  the  substance  in  contact, 
is  lower  than  that  of  tlie  liody  from  which  either  of  these  re- 
ceives the  heat.  The  aljstraction  may  take  place  either  by 
radiation  fr*:jm  tlie  surface  of  ihc  hcattnl  body,  or  by  an  inime- 
dintt*  communication  bctwc»en  the  piirtich's  of  caloric  and  tliose 
of  the  IkhIics  by  which  it  h  given  ajid  teeeivt^  ;  and  the  free- 
dom with  whicn  the  hciit  is  propagatuil  in  the  body  receiving 
It  is  designated  tlie  conducting  jjo\*er  of  that  Inidy. 

Tlie  ('Mi'ie  of  this  power  ia  in\olveil  in  obsc^urily,  or  rather, 
h  quite  miknown.  It  has  been  suppostxl  that  the  i>articles  of 
caloric  mutually  repel  each  other,  and  that  an  attraction  f'xlsU 
lx*tween  tlieae  and  the  particle*  of^  the  Iwdy  into  which  they 
enter;  but  it  may  also  be  conceived  that  the  particles  of  ca- 
loric, on  approaching  those  of  a  body  whose  temperature  is 
lower  thaji  tliat  of  the  body  which  is  the  source  of  hexit,,  im- 
jwrl  Ui  them  some  of  their  own  properti€»s  ;  tliat  thc.'-e  thereby 
iiecjuirc  the  jKiwer  of  at^ting  in  a  similar  manner  cm  those 
%^hich  are  immc<liately  beyond  tht*m,  the  la.st  ou  others  more 
remote,  and  so  on.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  wjjs  a  piiii- 
cnple  assumed  by  Newton,  tbat,  within  any  short  interval  cjf 
time,  as  one  second,  the  heat  Icjst  by  a  IxKly  and  ncfjuired  by 
one  which  is  in  contact  with  it,  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
exi-CM  of  the  temjjerature  of  the  fonner  Viody  jJ>ove  tlmt  of 
the  lotter  at  the  eommcnc<niicnt  cd'  the  interval ;  and  if  the 
law  were  strit^tly  correct,  it  would  follow  that,  when  n  Ixxly 
^  IS  hotter  than  tlie  surroundintr  air,  the  £|iuintities  of  caloric 
ftiiftracted  by  nidisition  at  iheemt  of  equal  intervals  of  lime 
J  rniiHt  txJUFtitute  a  dccrciising  (."ComctriciU  progression.  For  \ui 
out  line  of  the  law  by  which  htntl  is  conceived  to  bedbtributcd 
an  conducting  Ijotlies,  «ce  IIkat,  P.  C,  i>.  88. 

The  heat  emitted  by  bodies  de[>cnds  in  part  on  the  nature 
of  Ibcir  surlaces  ^   such  surfaces  u^  have  a  certain  dt^gree  of , 


roughness  allow  it  to  p8s  off  more  abimdantly 
wbit'h  arc  smooth  or  j>oIiehetl ;  and  ihe  ei[HTimenls  of  h 
Biot  show  that  the  pptir»agation  of  c^doric  along  a  rod  of  ira 
does  not  extend  to  a  distttiiee  from  the  heattnl  body  grcati 
than  about  three  feet  and  a  half,  tiefore  it  becomea  ii 
ciable  by  the  thennometer.  The  conducting  power 
however  in  different  substances;  and,  among  metals,  thi 
which  possesses  it  in  the  highest  degree  is  silver :  below  tliM 
in  order, are  coptjcr,  bra^s,  platintun,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  and  lea^ 
Among  solid  Ixxlies,  tlie  worst  conductors  are  stones,  earthn 
ware,  and  glass.  The  conducting  mmer  of  gold  is  not  wd 
known  :  by  Franklin  it  was  found  to  be  le^  than  that  « 
silver  and  copper ;  while,  from  the  experiments  of  Desprei 
(Aimnles  de  Chimitj  &c.  xixvi.),  it  appears  to  be  higba 
than  that  of  any  other  metal.  Count  Itumford  lias  pmf* 
that  the  imperfcetion  of  the  jjftwer  in  solid  Ixnlies  <li  '  -ii 
a  great  meajsure  on  the  quantities  of  air  contained  v,  r 

interstices.  He  moreover  ascertained  by  experimenf  tiuu  imi 
sheep's  wool,  n\vi  silk,  beaver's  fur,  and  hare's  fiir^  were  5IK 
cessivcly  lower  than  each  other  in  conducting  power. 

Liquids  are  very  (in|»erftH't  conductors,  yet  heat  paai 
throug^h  them  with  considerable  rapidity.  This  ariaqa  hoi 
the  freedom  with  which  the  articles  of  a  liquid  move  auiOi| 
one  another,  and  from  their  exr>ansion  by  heat,  in  coiiai 
quence  of  which  they  be<."ome  lignter  ;  tlius,  biing  easily  dii 
jihiced  by  the  colder  particles  alxuit  them,  they  nipitUy  can 
with  them  the  caloric  which  they  have  received  from  the; 
contact  with  a  body  of  higher  tcnq^erature.  Count  Raw 
ford  found  that,  on  mixing  with  water  diHercnt  substanoea  b 
which  its  fluidity;  or  the  freedom  of  motion  among  its  {Ml 
tides,  was  <iiniini.sbed,  the  velocity  with  which  the  heat  m 
projmgatecl  through  it  became  letts ;  and  the  retardation  in 
creased  as  the  motion  of  the  jmrticles  of  liquid  was  more  'tin 
f*eded.  For  reasons  similar  to  those  wliich  have  been  men 
tioned,  heat  is  rapidly  transmitt<Hl  through  the  atinoajiKev 
and  other  aerifonii  fluids,  though  these,  as  conductors,  are  fira 
bably  less  j>erfecl  than  liouids^  and  far  less  than  solid  bodka. 

The  cxpierimtmts  of  Sir  David  Leslie  established  the  fac 
that  surfaces  i'rom  which  heat  radiates  with  the  greateat  ftiee 
doni  absorb  it  most  readily,  but  the  lute  Dr.  Ritchie  contnr<B< 
a  species  of  ditlercntial  thentiometer  from  which,  by  direc 
experiment,  be  was  enabled  to  prove  that  the  ^MJwer  of  imdia 
tion  from  any  surface  Is  exactly  equiil  to  that  of  absorpdoi 
at  the  same  surface.  A  hollow  air-tight  cylinder  ol  tiq 
having  one  hidf  of  its  exterior  surface  bright  and  the  oth«9 
covered  with  lauiijblaek,  was  fixetl  in  a  vertical  position  a 
each  extremity  oi  a  Ixmt  gloss  tube  TOotaining  a  eoIoiira( 
spirit ;  and  midway  between  these  was  place*!  a  vessel  sinii 
lar  to  the  others,  and  like  tlietii  coated  on  half  its  aor&Oi 
When  the  instrument  was  to  l>e  used,  the  middle  veasel  m 
filknl  with  boiling  mater;  then  the  bright  side  of  one  of  tbi 
first-nientioued  cylinders  being  turned  towards  the  eoaiod  ndl 
of  that  Vh  hieh  cfintalned  the  water,  while  the  coated  »ide  d 
the  other  was  turned  toviards  the  bright  side  of  the  latter 
tho  rarefaction  of  the*  air  within  the  cylinders  at  the  cxtrvml 
ties  of  the  tul>e,  in  ron-«equence  c»f  the  heat  absorbed  by  thenij 
was  prtned  to  Ije  equal  liy  the  coloured  spirit  remaiiang  sIjm 
tionary  in  the  tube.  {Jvunutl  of  the  R.  Inst,  No.  V. 
December,  1*<3L)  It  is  evident,  here,  that  if  the  qi 
of  heat  which  radiated  from  the  bright  side  of  the 

cylinder  were  represented  by  — ih  of  that  which  issued 

the  coated  side ;   the  bright  side  of  the  cylinder  at  oi 

trcmity  of  the  tube  absorljcd— tfi  of  the  latter quanlitj',  whtt^ 

the  coated  side  of  the  cylinder  iit  the  otlier  extremity  abeorbol 
all  the  former,  thiit  is,  an  equal  quantity, 

Altl'TMPINT,  in  machinery,  is  a  term  applied  to  a  fixcj 
point  from  which  resistance  or  re-action  is  obtmnod.  In  ai| 
ordinary  steam-engine,  for  cJiample,  each  end  of  the  cylinder 
acts  altcniiitely  as  an  abutment  for  the  force  of  tJie  sttaam, 
which,  Iwing  unable  to  expand  itself  in  the  direction  of  t^m 
fixed  olsstacle,  i.  e,  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  exjKinds  the  whole 
of  its  elastic  force  in  the  opposite  tfirection,  against  the  uioi-e* 
able  obstacle,  or  piston.  In  like  way  the  breech  of  it  gnu 
forms  an  abutment  for  the  expansive  force  of  the  ignitc«| 
iiowdcr ;  although  in  this  case,  the  abutment  not  being  uljs>- 
Kitti'ly  u  iix<*tl  jwiint,  its  recoil  o<^'caflions  some  lo^  of  |>owcr« 
Even  a  rotatory  steam-engine,  with  a  continuous  circular  action, 
must  have  an  abtitment  to  render  the  force  of  the  steam  eilk*- 
tive,  thoiigh  in  the  primitive  rotatory  steam-engine  of  Mero 
of  Alexandria,   vhich   is   dc«-cribed   by   Lardner   and 
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oti  tijc  hlnoiy  of  the  fitt«in-«ncTnej  f<rpceijilly  by 
Scafft  (i«by,  tfi  lib  '  Histxnical  itnd  Dcscriptivo  Anec- 
d^H  vM  Sfettio-enjarirM^s/  p,  12,  quotes  tho  annual  account 
§nm  *U«!rcmts  Spiritunlitim  Liber  A  Comroandino/  Ainst> 
l€aO,  p^  €6)«  ana   in  sonie  fuodcm   maehuies  on  the 


of  Jbjfm  ( 
MMofC 


aple,  thi*  «ir  b  made  to  sujiiyly  the  ncc^ssny  resist- 
y  mmI  liM*n^ore  miv  bo  teimetl  tho  abutment  of  the 
,  Sfvings,  wb^er  used  to  iinf)o}  machinery ^  as  in 
idm  wmtdi,  or  to  ijicasure  or  control  force,  as  in  the 
raotriYiuKX's  alltjiled  to  under  8peisg-Balaxck, 
C^  p*  385,  must  have  their  abutments  or  \yo\x\U  of 
AS  also  ntust  dl  mechanical  combination.^  in 
V  p0W«7  is  transmitted  by  means  of  screws^  of  which 
it  if  Mflkienl  to  cite  as  an  example  the  nut  in  the  fixed 
bcaJ  of  Ui  ordinary  sci^ew-press.  [Stbbw  *  Press^  P.  C.^ 
pL  UJJ  Iq  all  these  ouea  an  analogy  may  be  traccil 
vidi  tbe  tisti  of  the  term  in  architecture^  explattied  under 
Ajmttyr,  P.  C,  p.  51 »  With  a  similar  meaning  the 
mae  is  ajTfjlicd  in  carpentrr  to  a  joint  in  which  two 
I  of  timber  meet  so  that  the  fibres  of  one  piece  run  in  a 
ion  ohlique  or  perpendicular  to  tho  joints  and  tliose  of 
Ifctodicr  ptr-"-'  -'♦^'  it. 
AOTDE'-  "^ijvoc),  also  called  Ahidenujs  by  Eu- 

tllav^  «  GfL     .    rian  who  is  known  to  us  only  m  the 

'of  s  history  of  Chaldi^a,  or* as  it  is  commonly  called, 
(*A0-ov|ua«a),  which  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
mtti  preierviNi  in  Eujebius,  Cyril  his,  SynceHus,  and 
^C^Wreoe.  From  the  manner  in  which  these  writers 
AbjileQUSf  we  must  infer  thai  he  was  an  historian  of 
'  le  authority.  The  time  at  which  ho  lived  is  not 
he  oiust  however  belong  to  a  later  period  than  Bc- 
mm^  wlio  IW^  about  u.c.  250 ;  for  In  one  of  the  fragments 
<bQ  esttnt,  Abydienus  mentions  Beroaus  among  his  authorities. 
The  foflBcnts  of  the  history  of  Abydenua  are  collected  in 
SoJiscrs  irork,  *  I>e  Emendatione  TempOTum/  and  more 
lamilkieljr  in  J.  D.  G,  Richtcr,  '  Berosi  Chaldaei  Historiac 
rar   wficnitnt,'  &c.,   Leipzig,   1S25,  8yo.  p.  3d,  &c.  and 

i  SSIKLl,  Since  this  article  was  written  in  the  P.  C, 
cil^HUfeta  batf  been  visited  by  many  Europeans,  who  hnvc 
CMlrrad  iljpartly  by  the  road  previously  know  n,  which  lead.^ 
fivB  tJie  Red  Sen  at  Miuss^iwa  to  the  tuhle-land  of  Tijn*c, 
n4  fartly  from  Zeila  and  Tajurrahi  on  the  gidf  of  Aden. 
froD  llie  galf  of  Aden  the  route  has  been  to  Shoa,  which  route 
wm  poinleil  out  in  this  work  twelve  years  aero  as  that  by 
vim  tbe  fioutbcm  parts  of  Abyssinia  might  be  rejichcJj 
micb  risk  [Abtssiiha,  P.  C,  p.  57]  ;  and  so  it  has 
Hi.  The  accounts  of  these  travel lere  have  thrown  u 
■BT  G|rht  an  tbe  phi'^ical  geography  of  this  country,  und 
Am^  tkeni  are  some  large  portions  which  have  not  been 
tiiML  we  cftn  now  form  a  tolerably  coirect  idea  of  the  gi-eat 
■ttnl  taticres  of  all  this  eountrv. 
khfmam  b  a  large  tract  in  Eastern  Africa.     The  sreatcr 

Caf  It  b  dmned  by  the  principal  branches  of  the  Nile.     It 
Wtweo  8^  aO'  and  15^  40'  N.  lat.  and  between  35«  and 

AI^;«ifiiB  i>  an  elevated  table>land.  The  greater  part  of  it 
ii  virt  d^mlied  above  the  sea  than  the  genend  level  of  the 
tibkitaiii  of  Aftthuac  in  Mexico.  The  north-ciistem  edgo  of 
the  labl^4tod  is  directed  towurds  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  from 
ao  to  60  miles  from  it^  shores.     Tho«e  who  navigate  that  sea 


^kten^  an  mMnEntiy  unintemjpted  chain  of  high  mountains 
imok  tiie   hMOour  ol    Massowa  (15°  4<y  N.  lat.)   to  Catjc 
(la*  W  N.   lat.).      These   mountains   form   the 


seat  of  ih/t  table>land  to  tlie  flat  country  on  the  K4>d  Sea. 
iilnl  pus  are  also  seen  from  Cape  Rackuiali  Ui  the  Stmits 
if  Bil^«l-ftiandeb^  but  they  aojicar  to  helong  to  a  ridge  which 
both  sides  to  a  low  country.  From  Cape  Hack* 
«dige  of  the  table-land  nma  westward^  but  we  are  not 
with  its  a#*tnjd  ftosition^  as  the  countries  through 
ll  nms  are  inhiibiteti  hy  tribes  which  arc  among  the 
ttvi  iokuipilalile  in  Northem  Africa.  In  the  viiinlty  of 
Ukm  Balk  (i>ear  11'  -25'  N.  bt.  and  40*  E.  long.)  the  e<ige 
af  Ae  tdife-Loid  nms  south  and  north.  In  these  parts  how- 
fffr  it  ii  iKOl  so  steep  as  along  the  Red  Sea,  but  naes  with  a 
li*ity  over  a  considerable  tract  until  it  reaches  the 
between  the  rivers  that  flow  eastward  to  the 
Uav^ill  and  tho^^e  that  run  westwurd  tn  tbe  Ab^l,  From 
li»  Lake  Ilaiic  it  rurw  nt^^irly  due  south,  ajid  bccomea  steeper 
ai  ll  pwicrgla  in  that  dinx'tiDu,  until  it  termmates  near  9** 
IC.  lai.|  about  30  miles  from  Ankdimr,  at  some  distance  from 
&a  faBka  of  the  river  Hawdsh  in  the  mountains  of  Bulga. 
tWwidtaiMl  level  valley  through  which  the  Uawiah  6o^s 


may  be  consldcrwl  as  lyin^d  the  base  of  tho  table-land  on 
the  south.  At  the  fonl  ot'^Ielki  Kuya,  where  tlie  river  ia 
crmsed  by  the  rood  leaduig  hH:»m  Tiijumdi  l?)  Ank(5bttr,  its 
level  is  about  2200  feet  above  the  sen.  As  its  course  is  not 
rapid,  it  b  probBble  that  the  swamps  in  w  hich  the  Ilawdsh 
originates  are  not  more  than  5000  feel  above  the  sea.  From 
the  \ alley  of  the  Hawdsh  the  country  rises  gradually  to  tt 
ridge  which  may  be  between  7000  and  8000  feet  above  tlio 
sea,  and  constitutes  in  these  parts  the  e*lge  of  the  table-land. 
It  runs  from  the  mountains  of  Bulga  westward  to  the  sources 
of  the  Uawjish.  West  of  the  source*!  of  the  Hawiish  there 
arc  tracts  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  In  these  jmrts 
the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  appears  to  l)e  connectetl  with  the 
elevated  but  unknown  region  of  Inner  Africa. 

On  the  east  of  the  table-land  rmis  the  Buhr-eUAzrek  from 
south  to  north.  The  country  on  its  eastern  banks  and  u>  a 
great  distance  from  the  river  is  a  dead  flat  and  only  sliglitly 
elevated  above  tlie  bed  of  the  river.  As  the  river  in  tlies'c 
parts  ia  hardly  more  than  1200  feet,  certainl?  not  1500  feet, 
above  the  sea-level,  it  is  probable  that  the  etlire  of  tlie  table- 
land is  a  great  distance  from  the  river,  prtjbably  near  36** 
E.  long.,  and  as  no  high  range  appears  to  ejtist  in  these  parts, 
the  country  probably  rises  very  slowly,  until  it  attains  an 
elevation  oTT  about  7000  feet,  about  40  or  50  miles  west  of 
Lake  Tzana  or  Zana.  It  is  not  possible  to  detennine  tho 
termination  of  the  table- 1  and  on  tlie  north-west.  In  this 
direction^  accortling  to  all  accounts,  it  fulls  off  in  inclined 
plains  of  immense  extent  to  the  north-west  and  west,  until 
It  terminates  on  the  bonks  of  the  Nile  in  S bendy  (between  16 
and  18"  N,  lat.). 

Physical  Geotprtwhy. — ^The  most  mountainous  part  of  the 
table-land  is  east  of  Lake  Tzana,  comprehending  the  countries 
which  are  drained  by  the  upjier  course  of  the  river  Tacazze 
or  Takkazie  and  its  numemus  affluents.  It  lies  between 
ir  30'  and  12^  SO'  N.  lat,  and  between  38*  and  39^  30'  E. 
Ions,  The  mountams  of  Samen  or  Semien  are  a  continuation 
of  this  mountain -region  :  they  extend  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Takkazie  to  13°  SO'  N.lat.,  and  rise  to  a  great  elevation 
above  the  common  level  of  the  table-land.  From  the  source 
of  the  river  Takkuzie  a  mountainous  region  extends  gouth-caat 
to  the  edge  of  the  tiible-hind  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  llaik. 
These  t»jt  tensive  mountain -tracts  divide  the  table-land  of 
Abyssinia  into  two  j»arts,  the  north-toMeni  and  tlie  western 
and  southern  region. 

L  The  Nitrlhtrntem  Tabie-iand  is  ali»o  called  tlie  Tabic- 
land  iff  Tigr^^  because  it  has  frequently  been  under  one  go- 
vernnirnt,  which  has  been  called  the  kmgflom  of  Tigre,  from 
tlie  naote  of  one  of  its  provinces.  This  country  cjctcnds  from 
iraO'  to  15^  40*  N.  lat.,  and  between  42*  and  39°  E.  long. 
The  edge  of  the  table- land  toward-s  the  Red  Sea  is  crowned 
with  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  rise  from  500  to  1000  feet  higher 
than  the  table-land  itiielf.  Where  the  nmd  leading  from 
Massdwa  to  Axum  reacbcs  the  lable-land,  its  elevation  at  tlie 
village  of  Halai  is  8628  feet  above  the  sea,  Imt  the  hills  through 
which  the  upi>er  extremitv  of  the  Taranta  Pas«  leads  rise  from 
500  to  1000  feet  tilKive  flaloi.  Fnmi  the  base  of  the  hills 
which  crown  the  cilge  of  the  trddc-land,  the  country  descends 
gradually  to  the  wc&t,  as  is  shown  by  the  watercourses,  which 
run  in  that  direction.  In  most  parts  it  is  strongly  undulating, 
»o  that  it  may  wimctimca  l>a  called  hilly,  but  here  and  there 
it  is  intersected  by  small  plains.  The  teds  of  the  rivers  ar^i 
considerably  dopresse<i  below  the  general  level  of  the  countr^^H 
and  are  dry  for  tlie  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  tniQ^^ 
sutlers  from  want  of  water,  and  is  therefore  sparingly  in- 
habited. It  supplies  pasture  for  a  great  numijer  of  oiltle, 
black  sheep,  and  fine  goutA ;  asses  and  mules  are  also  kept, 
and  these  animals  ccmstitute  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  us 
culti^ntion  is  liiuited  to  the  base  of  the  hilln,  on  which  the 
villugcii  arc  ffcncndly  built.  Hardly  any  thing  except  barley 
IS  rajKcd.  Xear  the  range  of  hills  the  country  is  partially 
overgrown  with  large  trees  (JmiljK^rus  virgiiiiana)  ,•  but  at 
some  distance  from  it  no  trees  are  secn^  and  the  higher  coun- 
try is  only  intcrsi>er&ed  with  isolated  cltimpa  of  acacia.  The 
depressions  of  the  watercourses  contain  good  meadows.  In 
proccedinfT  westward  the  country  becomes  more  level,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  rivers  of  this  tract,  af^or  nuniing  for  some  dis- 
tance westward,  reach  a  level  country  of  great  extent,  which 
is  railed  MaJeb,  and  which  during  the  rainy  season  i?  con- 
verted into  a  deep  swamp.  As  this  swainp  hns  no  cliannel 
for  the  discharge  of  its  waters,  this  tract  is  very  unhealthy,  and 
uninhabited.  The  country  between  (his  s\^fiiii[»y  country  and 
the  edge  of  the  table-land  15  called  llamasien,  and  constitutes 
the  most  northem  and  tlie  narrowest  portion  of  Tigre< 
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til  of  16"  n7  Tat.  thcUil? 
tnble-bnd  occupy  n  mticli  gr- 
tlicy  ibnn  two  ranges,  whidi 
Tlu*  western  range,  which    rui^s 


from 


•  '  on  the  edge  of  the 

I  in  wuith,  or  rather 

loii^tutlinal  valiey. 

110 rtii-norrh -west    to 


t,  may  be  cdle<t  tlie  Dobra  pamo  ran^^e,  I'rom 
a  W'  that  name,  which  is  bviUt  on  one  of  lis  hifrbest 

und  u,vr.-.  ...ciKi.,  :.M.T,Hr^)..w      TU]i  i-i-Mr.i  il ,,<  not  flppeaT 

to  rise  in  t'^m  base, 

l1tnlj:^ll   U    ,  -  .:       ■'      ■  '      "         '     ''  I  Hit  it  COR- 

nuous  ridge,  and  ilic  waters  orig^iiiating^  on  \\& 
;  [id  eastwanj,  and  nm  towards  the  lied  Sea. 

'J'bcst.*  wiitek^  traverse  the  eastern  raiifje  by  several  gorge*, 
and  are  lost  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  low  eountry  of  |be 
Drttifikil.  tAuAL,  P,  C.  S.J  The  eastern  ridge,  whieh  is  cot  by 
deep  delihis,  appears  in  jfcueral  to  be  as  high  as  the  western, 
but  sonify  of  thf*  summits  rii»e  hljrhcr.  The  decliviti*  '  ' 
ridges  are  jwrtly  c<n<'reil  with  low  bushes  and  p 
grass.  The  gpuce  enclosed  by  these  two  ridges  cotiT.  .-  ,r.  ^» 
euccc^sion  of  tible-lands  sescral  ndles  in  extent,  and  of  small 
valleys.  The  descent  into  the  valleys  is  very  stecn,  Tlie 
table-lands  »re  p;irlly  l^aro  and  jmrtly  overgro\>n  viitli  bnsbes 
and  gTOis.  Some  of  them  atibrd  gtM^l  nurture,  and  in  some 
places  cultivation  i»  carried  on  to  a  coosiclerable  cjctent,  but  In 
general  it  is  ttmiccd  to  a  fcw'spota.  The  whole  tract  h  desti- 
tute of  trees  ;  »t*  plcvutioa  is  probably  not  le*s  than  8000  I'eet 
above  the  sea-level ;  A  t^erat,  situated  not  far  from  its  sotitlicrn 
extreniity,  is  8181  feet  above  the  &ea. 

Not  far  south  of  Ategerat,  near  14*  N.  l«t.^  is  a  mountain- 
tract,  which  i§  connected  on  the  ^ast  with  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  tuble-land,  traverses  the  country  from  east  to  west,  and  eJt- 
t-ii,,L  IV. . .*,.... -i   to   tJie  vicinity  ot  the  river  Takkazie.     It  is 
It)  widih,  and  consists  of  steep  hills  with  de<*p 

<.  ,         Ltveen  tlicm.    Only  a  small  portion  of  this  tract  is 

{iv;<]iahle  tor  luistnre,  as  the  hills  are  gencraliy  nxky  and  bare, 
and  there  is  little  cultivation.  South  of  tfiis  tract  lies  the 
Plain  of  Anliilo,  in  which  the  capital  of  Tigr^  b  built  on  the 
dccHvity  of  a  range  of  liilla.  This  plain  stretches  from 
the  above-mentioned  mono  tain -tract  iouthwards  to  the  river 
Ztinira,  a  distance  of  iibout  40  miles,  and  occupies  more  tlian 
dfjublc  tlmt  Ki>ttt*e  from  cfl.st  to  west.  That  jjortion  of  the 
plain  which  extends  eastward  from  the  villnge  of  Chelicut  is 
ini[ierf(L>ctly  known.  It  appears  to  consist  mostly  of  a  level 
tract  intei-sperfed  with  short  ridges  of  hills  and  isolated  sutn- 
Rijt^,  iuul  is  [jartly  cultivated  and  j>artly  covered  widi  high  grass 
and  araciii-bushes.  That  jxirtion  of  it  which  surrounds  thn 
town  of  AntiUo  h  consitiered  the  best  jKiit  of  Tigre,  It  has 
a  black  soil,  twelve  feet  deep,  which  yieltU  ubimiWt  crops  of 
grain.  Except  a  ridge  of  high  hilhi  which  stands  between 
Chelicut  and  Antiilo^  it  is  level  or  undulating,  but  in  proceed- 
ing fartlier  to  the  west  it  appears  rather  hilly,  which  is  owing 
to  the  channels  of  the  rivers  being  deeply  depressed  below  iJie 
surface  of  the  plain,  and  bounde^i  on  each  side  by  steep 
itonc«.  Agriculture  extends  over  the  acclivities  of  the  hills, 
ami  even  their  ilat  toi^s  are  sometimes  euUivatctU     In  mmc 

^,  tu....,    ..,.  *;.. .  .......  ^^  Qf  large  trees,  which  in  most  ijartf 

V  I't  with.      A  few  tract's  which  nave 

*  rgrown  with  acacia  mid  brushwood. 
]  of  thiif  tract  must  be  ascribed  to  lu 

Bn  if  bii&alt.     In  the  lully  tract  vhich 

li^  north  cjf  the  jiiuin  is  a  volcanic  hill^  i:alle<l  Alequa,  who>»e 
summit  rises  about  8Qt>  or  1000  feet  above  the  village  of  Atc- 
gerat,  or  about  9000  feet  alx)ve  the  s€»a-level.  The  elevation 
df  the  Plain  of  AuLilo  haa  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  j^ro- 
balily  greater  than  that  of  Ategterat.  The  western  jxirtion  of 
tl»e  jikin  is  much  \o^  fertile.  Near  the  village  of  Call, 
about  25  miles  from  tlie  banks  of  Uie  Takk^^^     '  ' 

descent  towaixk  the  river,  which  i*  so  rapid,  th.i 

;  t>...  .t;n;.i..„fx»  of  the  tcmfieraturc  bidow  Aju..."  ,uji.  ^ 
'  degrees.     At  the  same  time  cultivation  cr 
t  and  tlie  country  is  covered  with  ifurl  I* 
wcHjd  fuli  of  gum e.     It  improves  a  little  further  on 
more  sigiLi  of  cultivation,  and  rich   p.otnre^  with   i 
hertli  of  cattle.     But  anotlier  le  descent  leads  tu  a 

fcandy  find   biirr^Ti  district  ovci-  ,.  thorny  bujshea  and 

iniio'  the  low  coutiij;).  aiung  the  He<l  Sea:  the 

pa^di  'l   b.)d,  and  cultivuti«>n  timitci)  to  u  Ihw 

a"  lot",      Jiy    (U- I    i)(|ing   two    terraces    in  " 

most  of  bure  rocks,  the  Uai  of  the  T 
Here  Salt   found  the  leuiperttture  us  hi;:li  u*  ■'.>  ,  \^Jn)^^  a: 
Antitlo  it   had  been  liS" ;  which  shows  the  treat  derire^^ion  of 
I  the  U*<1  of  the  ri-.i    ih*  i,,u   iK,.    ,,l!;!i.      It  li*  jirobahle  that  at 
thif   phice  the  A)0  feet  above  the  sea,  as 

Riippel  found  n  igowe,  whidi  is  about  20 


Uiij,     -s  nun  ,  m*^ 

of  the  TTjirMii«ifl 


miles   farther   down,  only  3084    feet   above 

Along  the  southern  limits  of  the  Plain  of  Ant/Jo  runs  1 

Zomra  river,   which  is  bordered   on  its  nortli 

ridge  of  hills  not  much  elevated  above  the  pla 

fertility,  t]ie  soil  being  |>anly  atony  and  paiii> 

very  dry  :  it  only  produces  thorny  bushes. 

North  of  the  Plain  of  Antillo,  and  west 
Mountains,  on  vi  hieh  the  monastery  of  Debra  Dai 
is  another  plain  of  great  extent.     \X  \s  however  i 
elevated  than  the  Plain  of  Anhilo,  w  hich  is  pro^ 
long  and  rather  sleep  desct^nt  by  which  it  is  entcrci 
sou  til.     This  descent  is  known  as  the  Pass  of    ' 
near  17^  N.  lat.and  40^  25'  E.  long.    The  dih^ 
the  level  of  this  plain  aoit  that  of  Anliilo  is  prr*l 
2000  feet.     For  Hii}ipel  dctemtined  the  elevati 
kini,  which  lies  on  a  hill  of  some  elevation,  at  Oim^ 
the  sea;   and  be  observes  thut  the  Hanimat  Mouni 
least  1200  feet  above  the   level  of  the  plain.      IV 
observes  that  the  natives,  in  ascending  the  Pass  of  Atl 
say  that  they  pass  frnm  the  warm  bito  tne  cold  vimvirv     TIC 
plain,  which,  from  t\\ii  name  of  one  of  the  prf» 
contains,  may  be  called  the  Plain  of  Tembier 
the  his^G  of  the  Ilaranial  Momitains  to   the    > 
east  by  north  to  west  by  «)utli,  more  than  60  i 
tinues  alonij   the  northern   banks  of  the  river  11; 
30   miles   iarther,    so  that   the   whole   length   \n 
miles-    It  is  narrower  at  the  base  of  the  tnonni, 
wider  towards  the  river.     Its  average  width  m 
so  thai  it  may  cover  a  surface  of  tlOOO  square  liums.      it  u 
pies  the  whole  s|Kice  between  the   Pass  of  Atbara  and 
towns  of  Axum  and  Aduwa,     This  large  j?laia  Is  '^"  ■'-  * 
not  fertile.     At  the  base  of  the  Haramat  Mountain  I 

whoso  soil  rests  on  basalt,  and  consists  of  a  black  n  1 

nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  under  cultivation.     Ther**  r 

rich  agricultural  tract  near  the  heights  over  whirl  j 

of  Atbara  passes,  where  wheat  and  barley  are  exten 
tivatcd  ;  and  two  crops  are  annually  obtained  from  f; 
which  can  tx?  irrigated  ;    but  these  tracts  are  not 
The  greater  part  of  the  plain  consists  of  low  sand^ 
and  the  soil  is  sandy  and  unfit  for  cultivation.    In  otiii  r  p{ijci^ 
there  is  clay  slate,  usually  in  perpendicular  strata,  and  thcai 
tracts  are  still  less  fertile,  as  the  water  sinks  down   *  "-     t 
the   strata.      Trees   do  not   occur,  and   in  most  [u 
shrubs  and  bushes  of  stunted  growth  ore  found,  anr  i 

the  Eu|jhorbia  Canariensis  is  common.     In  the  irTie  ? 

plain    there   is  an  extensive    ti*uct  which   constitu  > 

pastoral  country,  and  is  intersj>ersed  with  trees.       i  I 

m   some   lower  depressions  cultivation  Is  also  can  • 

some   extent.      The    beds   of  the  rivers,    which 
contain  water  even  in  ihe  dry  season,  are  consid. 
pressed  below  the  general   surface  of  the  country  ; 
toms  are  wooded,  but   thes^e  bottnrns   are   very  n:\: .  \ 

approaching  the  river  Takka^ie  the  level  of  the  plum  hiA>erd 
bv  steep  and  long  dt^-ents,  which  constitute  several  terraccJ 
1  his  lower  tract  is  a  very  poor  country.     At  a  jil''  '^  t 

Ber  Agovvc,  silnjifed  nearly  at  the  most  southern   | 
pimn,  mii>pel  found  ihe  level  of  the  Takkaiic  3084  i^ 
the  sea. 

North  of  the  Plain  of  Tcmbien  nrv  those  of  Shir«'  luit 
They  are  more  elevat*xl  than  tlie  Hrst-meutiou- 
the  base  of  the  ascent  by  vvhich  they  are  rca« m 
the  towns  of  Axum  and  AdoMa.      Tne  fii-st  phice  i-- 
and  the  second  (>21G  fee^  aWjve  tlic  Bca-level.      I- 
may  conchide  that  these  plains  are  at  Icitit  7000  Icct  abw 
the  sea.     The  s<juth- western   [>ortion  i:*  calleil  the  Pluin 
m1  tlie  iiorth-Citstcni  that  of  Scrawd;    but  n 
I  with  the  line  w!iich  j^rparates  them  fron 
,  MM,  with  their  extent  to  the  north  and  v*'-  * 
nrs  to  extend  to  the  country  of  the  Sh;i' 
i-»  tlu»  swampy  region  of  Maleb.     Th^  1^3 
I   in  Tigrti   Ibr  its  flowery  tne;* 
valleys.      That  portion  of  it    i 
traversed  by  Rnp|)el,  and  wbicli  cJt tends  along  the 
the  Takkazie,  does  not  answer  ihis  dcsfriptioih      " 
banks  of  the  river,  which  is  at  Uaita  2775  lect 
Jin  el ,  one  Inng  and  steep  ascent  brings  the  l. 
I  tiriacx^is  composed  of  san<isione,  and  >■ 

r  volcanic  cones  rise  to  some  height. 
run  ■  decomposed  volcanic  matter,  \r. 

witli  i.  l>etween  which  there  is  a  fine 

cxiei..  M.  ,..  iure.  In  some  glens  there  are  tr 
them  date-trees.  One  of  tlie  volcanic  hilU, 
risci  bUO  leet  above  its  base.     The  western 
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P*ari  of  Sorawd.  or  that  which  is  contiguous  to  that  of  Shird.  '  of  water.  wJiich  is  only  founr!  in  irnrlieSj  whicli  a;v  drv  (hiring 
doe*iiL't  dirier  innrh  from  it  in  as|)eot.  On  the  plain,  which  tho  ciimnicr.  In  thcM'  \^a«Iips  thrrc  an*  cmlv  a  Iru  VaMiiro- 
>  rrnenilly  level,  and  «m«ists  ot  samU-tonc,  simoral  ridL'i's  of  jrn»ii;i(Is  ami  ciilliviirod  <i,iiU.  Dr.  l^ko  i-- Of  i.jiininn  that 
bisiitic  hillSj  and  a  few  isoIate<l  ones  cfunposcil  of  volt-anic  tlii^  tnict  is  net  >o  hijrh  as  tin-  \ni<\u  of  tin-  Takkazic.  wliirli  is 
utter,  rise  to  a  small  elevation  alwve  tiie  general  level  of  the  ;  c-ontiL'iiou«5  to  it  on  the  wr-t.  The  upij^r  l)a.-iri  /if  t!:e  'l\iL- 
couritrr.  Thecrcatestiwrt  of  the  plain  is  oovenMl  with  hIl^ihes,  |  ka/ie  i^  a  iinifli  l»etfer  conntry.  It  U  .stated  that  nt-ar  \'2^ 
U'r.vtvii  whi(  hi  there  ore  excellent  i»a<ture-pTfmnds.    The  herds  '  X.  lat,  a  ]A:\\n  of  considrrahle  extent  stn  N  In--   friiMi  la-t  to 

'•!  cattle  mot  with  on  this  plain  are  lai-ue  and  numerous :  hut     we^^t.    hut  we   arc   nut    infnri I    of  its  prn<hutive  jk»v. irs. 

asriiTiltare  is  limited  to  a  few  places.  The  hilly  jrniund  along  North  of  12"  \.  lat.  lii  >  the  nii.uutiiin  fmjii:!v  of  Liila.  It 
the  **iuthcm  etJjre  of  the  ta])le-land  i:;  cuvered  with  hib;he«  fonn>  one  iuas-»  of  mou-itdiu'*  intrr-cc  t<  d  h;  I'nir.rrui;-  .vUep 
Jill  the  Euphorbia  Canariensis.  ThoeiL^tern  jKirt  of  the  Plain  \;dleys.  'i'lii-  rid^  s  an;  all  njsti';|."d  li:.il  i.f  lii^  smn^ 
«i'Ser.:Tre.  or  that  which  appn)a<>h4^«  the  nioinitain>  with  \\hi<'h  elevation,  <'i  that  when  setn  fi'/Ui  i-ii  <niii:tnn'.  vjicri' tho 
■be  odgi;  of  the  tahle-Iand  of  Tiirre  i.s  <'ro\uie<l.  i-?  somewhat  valley*  an*  ix.t  \i<ihh'.  the  eoimtrs  ha«!  t'lr  a:ipi  araurc  of  an 
iine.-rat.  It?  upper  surface  consists  of  small  table-lands  wlu»<e  '.  uninfeiTuptcd  j  lain.  Dr.  lirke  ihiiiks  tliar  til.*  lmiht.-.1  level 
•;rfaL^  is  cither  hare  sandstone  or  u  thin  layer  of  jH)or  soil,  i  of  this  plain  is  Ihtwein  G.*3(>0  ;iiid  70i»0  Wvx  a'nj.r  thi-  yt.i:  \,ut 
lVt^\,>cn  the  table-lands  are  some  valleys,  from  halt  a  mile  to  '  as  in  the  iiorthf-ni  jwrts  of  Ti;.'i<-.  La-ta  i>  <oii-idrriiI  a  \cry 
I  pj,-k  in  width,  which  are  partly  U3cd  a-s  iKLsture-crrounds  and  .  eold  country,  it  i.-.  probably  liinluT  than  tin*  riain  of  Ant;!lo 
pirly  cuJriiatcd.  The    top*  of  tiie    mciuntanis  an*    sr-iueiiuic-.-,  thoiiuh  111  nly, 

The  Plain  of  S(^rawe  is  sejarated  from  the  Ilaramat  Mnnn-  <-overed  with  tnis  ;  mo-t  of  them  liriwi\c:-  an-  j:ri.-y  aiid  ];avc 
:i_'u-  hy  a  hilly  tract  about  50  miles  in  len'rth  by  3U  wide.  exei'lKut  j«i-tnrcs ;  a  lew  oidyare  ipiite  luncn.  The  di>crnt 
A' fhi*  tract  constitutes  the  principal  jwirt  of  the  provinre  of  j  into  th.*  \ alleys  is  ofti-n  sostecj)  and  roily  as  in  i;re\«.ut 
r-jre.  which  has  given  its  name  to  this  f.Tcsit  ciivi.sion  of  Ahys-  =  vcp-tafion  fnini  jrrowinjf.  Some  of  the  vaihy  ^  arr-  fertil«.-  imd 
-L'j.  :t  may  l)e  called  the  hilly  repion  of  Tijrre.  The  rivei-s  .  well  ciilti\;ile(!.  Thi-  n-jion  i.r  in  p-neral  well  watenfl.  and 
-l^-K-h  orirrinatc  in  it  run  westwanl.  and  form  hy  their  union  |  the  river*  ha\e  wate:-  all  the  v«ar  round.  lictwcen  the  lli.^in 
■:••  Mareb.  This  tract  presents  a  trreat  variety  of  surface  and  of  the  'J'akkazie  and  of  the  'fzelari  i-  a  raiiL^t?  of  moMiil;iiiis, 
";-diicTiv<»  jK)wcrs.  Hills  ami  short  ridpsarenumenm'* :  hut,  .  which  ji-es  iilwjve  the  ritlps  that  fill  u]>  the  interior  tif  the  two 
'■s?eyt  one  or  two,  they  are  not  of  jrreat  height.  Sfiine  of.  ha.>ins.  anil  xnne  of  its  sununits  are  very  lii^rh.  That  tract  of 
■.r?rjj  consist  of  volcanic  matter  or  ba:>alt,  and  the  voil  pro-  |  country  which  lic«  between  the  river  Tz<'lari  and  the  sotithern 
^':(*s  tree^  and  fine  grass,  and  is  jiartly  cultivate*! :  but  otlien?  bonier*  of  the  Plain  of  Antalo  is  Iwrrcn  ;  it  is  alnmsrt  unin- 
-r?  compo<Hi  of  sandstone  or  clay  slate,  and  are  nearly  bare  habited,  and  con-^titiites  the  natural  Ixjundary  betwcin  Noithern 
roTu'y  co\*frcd  with  low  stuntinl  hughes.     Some  cif  tlieplain*     ami  Southern  Ti;;ie. 

vitpiid  eeveral  miles  in  every  direction,  an*  well  wati  red.  and  Thf  Tnkka/ie  is  the  second  river  in  Aby.i-iiiia  in  -ize,  il.e 
i:.  3  -tate  of  high  cultivation,  whils-t  others  sutler  irinii  want  of  Ab.ii,  or  Nile,  In-in^'  the  tir=t.  It  orijrin;»tes  near  12*  N.  lat. 
•■'iter,  arid  are  not  inhabite<l  except  in  the  rainy  seiUMju.  The  .  and  :^*y  K.  lonp..  and  it-  ujijK'r  Cfiur>e  in  Aby-sinia  is  t'»  thn 
-J'-ys  resemble  the  plains.  *  I  north,  until  havinfr  n.-ceiv«-(l  the  waters  of  the  'J'zel.iri  fr.  m  the 

Tli»?  southern  T>art  of  Tiirre,  or  that  which  is  south  of  the  1  east,  and  those  of  the  Pellegas  from  the  we^t.  it  tunis  )iy  di?- 
?!^a  ijf  Antdto,  has  a  mountainous  character.  Our  inlbruKi-  irrees  westward,  and  continues  in  that  direction  t«»  th<' Imun- 
*:  !.  respecting  these  countries  howe\er  i«*  s'MTity.  as  they  dary  of  Aby>-inia.  iJefon*  it  leaves  the  ci»nntry  it  is  joineil 
:i-^  only  b*.Vn  trdverse<I  by  a  few  travellers  in  haste  and  _  by  the  AuL^rab  from  the  Si>uth.  The  two  l;i-t-nieiiii..:nd 
ivJ-.p  unfavourable  circumstanrrs.  This  juirt  of  Tijre  com-  atHncnts  drain  the  wh<»le  of  the  volcanic  rr-'jion,  which  extends 
:'"»:fjvn»i3  the  upper  tiasin  of  the  Takkazie  and  the  whole  ba-in  fnnn  tlie  b.niks  «»f  tin;  Takkuzie  to  tin-  vicinity  of  L4ike  /.!:•  1, 
■:'iLi  ii^fiueut  the  Tzelari.  Near  the  source  of  the  Tzelari  is  '  and  all  the  volcanic  nmtter  brouudit  clown  by  their  rapid  (ur- 
■.r.'»  vratershed  between  the  rivers  which  flow  north  ami  .  rents  is  thus  carried  to  the  Nile,  niippel.  who  liiis  seen 
s.':i:h.  and  at  some  di-tance  from  it.  probably  on  the  water-  '  the  jrreatcHt  pitrt  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  is  deci«Iedl_\  of 
r*.«>-i,  are  two  large  lakes,  of  which  the  larirer  \<  calle«i  Tzado  ojiinion  that  to  this  volcanic  inaftiT  mai:dv,  if  not  entirelv.  the 
iiibin.  or  the  great  lake  of  A*ihanjfi.  and  is  three  days*  jour-  i  great  feriility  of  the  soil  is  to  be  ascrilM-J.  which  the  Nihr  de- 
-  •;.•  -tj  circuit :  the  smaller  is  called  Guala  Ashanud  or  Mae-  .  posits  in  it-s  lower  course  durin«:  the  inundations.  If  we  um- 
.'.>-•:.  The  country  surrounding  these  lakes  and  the  source  !  sider  that  the  countries  lower  down  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
f.*'  -he  Tzelari  must  have  a  great  elevation  alMJve  the  sea-level.  I  hav(?  either  a  -andy  or  rocky  soil  of  very  moderate  feriility, 
V  L't^^  >aw  hero  hr«r-fnjst  in  the  l)ej.'iMnin;r  of  ()ctober,*and  |  and  are  freiiuentlv*«!(  M-rt  owinir  to  their  .-.tiTiliiy,  hi<  (ipinion 
K*--.  ■:  TounJ  this  tract  tlestitnte  of  trees  and  covered  with  a  j  apjKMrs  tt»  be  well  founded.  The  lj*)ttom  of  the  Takka;:ie  is 
••{irs**  irniss,  which  also  occurs  in  Shoa.  but  only  at  an  eleva-  |  very  narrow  ci.mji.ire<l  with  tlnr  ?ize  of  the  river,  and  ihtre  is 
■!■■:.  ot  froni  8000  to  10,000  feet.  I^)th  travellers  complain  of !  frec'iuently  n<i  boiium  at  all,  the  rocks  risin;:  innuediately  fn-ni 
f.  f.-old  mat  they  cxi>CTience<!.  The  country  is  a  wnij-ilete  :  the  water*>  edgt-  to  a  considerable  height,  and  attainiiiL'  at  a 
■■;'!  J^mr-s?  :  there' is  neither  village  nor  cultivation  nor  cattle,  I  distance  of  a  h.-.v  miles  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  4000  ft  ct 
ii-r  '^^ild  ht?a5t  except  the  fox.       It  suffer^  extremely  fioin  ■  above  the  river. 

v..:.:  '■:  water  all  the  vcar  round,  and  iirodnces  only,  at  a  few  ;  The  wc>tcrn  and  southern  [iart  of  the  tal.le-land  of  Al)ys- 
i\."-,  kohjual  (Enpliorbia  Canariensi?;  and  thoniy  acacias,  sinia  is  called  Awhma,  from  a  pn»unee  of  that  name  sitiiated 
T!;-^  Tjumeroa*  hills  which  arc  dis]«ersed  over  it  ave  (omposcd  nearly  in  the  middle  ot  it.  The  soi.tli-eastcni  portion  of  this 
:  '.*r.d.  To  the  east  of  this  central  table-laml  <.f  Abyssinia  larL'e"  couritry  bears  the  name  of  Shon.  I'nder  the  nauiC  of 
.;r.?ni<  a  mniiiitainous  comitrv,  of  which  we  have  no  informa-  I  Amhara  we  shall  d«  xiibe  the  country  vvhii:h  is  divided  bv 
r  :..  It  is  inhabited  bv  the  Raia  or  Azalw  Calhis  who  are  ihe  Takkazie  fi-rnii  TiL're,  and  eM<rnd>  southward  on  both 
•i-Hbr^J  ij-  the  most  savWc  of  all  the  tribes  of  Africa.  It  is  '  >\i\(?  of  Lake  Tzana  or  Z:uia  to  the  mo^t  ><  utliein  bend  of 
■TTiiriiv  n  markable  that  their  neighbours  to  the  south-west,  '  the  Nile  or  Abai.  It  is  divided  from  Shoa  by  th4»  last-named 
•i>  Y','!?!.  have  not  the  least  intenf»irse  with  tliem,  and  were  river  and  a  line  beginning  on  its  Ixinks  at  a  place  called 
v.a»r!.;.  fo  sive  the  leait  isiformation  alK>ut  them  an<l  their  Broken  Bridge  and  terminating  at  the  source  of  the  most 
'■. ;.-:— r  Co  Krripf.  To  tiie  cast  of  t!>e  monntuins  inhabited  bv  southern  affluent  of  the  Takkazie. 
'-'  Iti'i  (;ailas  lies  a  country  called  Zoljul ;  it  is  said  tf>  be  '       1.  The  'Jhhh-land  of  Amhara  contams  the  highest  moiin- 

r::..'  r-unrrv,  well  wowJed.  and  producing  grajK-s,  olives.  '  tain-r;Mige  in  Aby^^inia.  This  rantre  in  the  most  eastern  por- 
i  1-  .  rr-dari.'rind  other  fnjit«;'and  trees;  but,  in  consequence  tion  of  tli-  country  is  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river  1  akkiu^.ic 
oil..- war*,  it  is  now  uninhabitcfl.  It  is  said  to  have  re-'  in  the  prr.vin<iM,f  Sa  men  or  Semien,  whence  11  is  also  called 
rii^-ii].-.!  in  thi5  ftatc  since  the  time  of  Mohammed  (;ragne.  the  Mountain?  of  San.en  or  Semicn.  i  Ins  ran-e  lM-in>  m 
I'l  L'..-  micMle  of  last  coaturv,  when  an  Abvssinian  armv  the  south  with  Momit  Zozamba,  a  flat-to]»]Kd  summit  whieU 
m.-lc-.]  th."oairh  Zobul  to  attack  Adal,  the  soCliers  dropianl  lies  n.  ar  12^  .-50'  N.  lat.  and  run.  nearly  due^ north  to  near 
i.j.:ir'^- of  .furrah,  which  has  since  continued  to  grow  without.  13^  .SO',  so  that  i.i  length  it  extend,  about  ,On.i.t<.  I  ..e 
eu?t:vatrok     Zohul  is  contiguous  to  Ada!.     [Adal.  P.  C.  S.]    nmst  clevatcl  summits  are  t^'^;/"-;'^  tin-  "'''l^l:'  ^l  ^  V  "  ^j'/^V  • 

Tne  c^Hintry  surrounding  the  upper  cours*:  of  the  Tzelari    the  range,  where  the  peak  calh  d  Ahi-a  l  ■^-^  ^   r  •  ^  ;  ;  U'.tK.r^ 
m-x-:iit*afHucntsis  represented  as  n-sen.bling  a  sea  agi-     feet  and   that  which  b. -a r>  th.' m.me  o.    l........  .     i-.-.-e  .  t.;.n 

•rM  b.-   a  ^'ab-.  risiriir  in  numerous   hilN  like   waves,  wirh     abo.-  tie- va-I-vel.      Ihe  two  hi-^  •--*■'     .   ;     _:   •  .    ^  Vw 
"         oflowcrcrroundlx-tw ecu  them.    The  hills  a^  w.  II     ::■!!.  ^  di-tant   fiom   •'-';;:-'[">''"■'■• '\   ;/ /  :  -.-    ;  ".  ^"^  «r.,\ 


■  e'LafC* 


ll:e  Wi-t,      Th«i:'  ii":ll:« 


:'i:;ie<. 


■j''tir<ssion5  are  covered   with  ^nd  and  alm-i-f  wlihiiui 
.t:..n,    except    some    kolr,nal-trces    and    tho.ny    «..'5a-     a  iid:;e.  o^,  ;■  whM  h   r-i"^  a  nHM.n.^^ 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  y**ar  it  is  almost  dcstiiulv    ]as=f  js  \V''^h  icci  aoovc 
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summits  is  a  Jeep  flepression^  in  which  a  river,  the  Bf  ashada, 
which  rises  on  the  ridge  ol"  the  Selki  pass,  runs  south  ward. 
Another  [lasa  runs  along'  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Btialiat, 
and  lis  hi^he^t  ix>iut  is  only  iibuut  450  feet  below  the  sunimit. 
Ruppel  fotJiid^  in  July^  the  upper  part  of  the  summit,  to  a 
iliatJuice  of  1500  feet  below  the  summit,  covered  with  snow* 
Tliis  f><)ition  of  the  ran|re  is  composed  of  nlutonic  rocks,  lava, 
and  ba«ialt  columns  of  slender  sha|>e.  Tlie  country  between 
the  ljijg:hcst  iwrtion  of  tlie  range  and  the  river  Takkazie  is 
abdrjt  30  mdes  in  width,  and  is  covered  with  mountains, 
which  ^ow  lower  as  they  approach  the  rivor.  The  greater 
numk'r  of  thera  conrist  of  gandstone^  but  tliere  arts  somfi 
which  are  composed  of  lava.  Near  tJie  river  the  sandstone  in 
neiirly  Imre,  and  only  here  and  there  covered  with  tbom- 
liushcs,  but  in  asceudinii  the  steep  valleys  the  sides  of  the 
hilh  are  clothed  with  trees  or  fine  grass,  and  the  bottoms  are 
either  meadows  or  fields  in  which  Ixirley  is  culHvatctl  and 
yields  pood  crops.  Agriculture  is  favoured  by  the  climate, 
which  idl  the  year  round  re^erables  the  spring  in  Europe,  by 
abundaiicc  of  rain  in  everv  month  of  the  year,  and  uy  the 
aWnce  of  locusts,  which  frequently  lay  waste  the  corn-fields 
in  otlier  ports  of  Abyssinia.  In  the  higher  region  the  moun- 
tairus,  op  to  the  jmrts  which  are  covered  with  snow,  are  iMistiirC' 
ground  e(|ual  to  the  Jamous  Alpine  jiostures  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  scenery  is  also  very  similar^  except  that  m  those 
ret^ions  which  are  above  the  line  of  trees  a  plant  is  found 
which  resembles  the  piloi :  it  is  called  gibarra  (Rbynchopc- 
tiilum  montanmn)»  and  its  jjcculiar  sbajM?  miikes  a  very  plea- 
sant imprcsaion  on  the  oltecner,  when  it  sUmds  near  tracts 
covered  with  snow.  Here  are  aJ^n  found,  almost  mingled 
witii  the  leofjard  and  hyaena,  two  inhabitants  of  the  Euroj>ean 
Aljw,  the  moan  tain-goat  (Capra  Ibex)  ajid  the  lammcrgcicr 
(^(typaetus  bifcrbiitus). 

I'hc  western  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Semicn  is  less 
broken,  and  terrniniLtes  about  ten  miles  from  Mount  Buabat 
at  I  he  Piain  of  Entshetqoab,  which  is  aljout  lU,tK)U  leet 
ol)Oie  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  pluin  extends  for  seven  miles 
westward,  when  h  is  interninted  by  the  valley  of  Shojida, 
which  is  at  least  4000  feet  Mow  its  surface,  and  is  traversed 
hy  a  river  calletl  Bellcgas,  The  pluin  has  an  undulating  sur- 
face, and  k  entirely  destitute  of  wotwJ,  except  those  clumps  of 
trees  which  turround  every  church  in  AbviNsiub  The  soil 
however  is  good,  the  pastures  abundant,  auJ  the  barley  yields 
rich  crops.  The  whole  pliiin  is  available  for  some  of  diese 
[mr[Mwes»  Rujujel  passed  th^-  months  of  July,  August,  imd 
^September,  1832,  in  Entshetquob,  and  observed  die  thermo- 
meter four  times  every  day.  The  results  of  his  oh&ervatious 
are— 

JulyS-ai      •     46-44^       5fi'23^ 
Aag.  t— 31      .     45-59         5G-52 
&pt,  I  to  Oct.  4  43*85         57-74 

The  temperature  of  Entshetqoab  was  therefore  iu  July  and 
August  eight  degrees  lower  than  in  London,  but  in  Septemlxr 
only  a  litile  less  than  two  degrees.  The  weather  vi  us  very 
foggy  and  rainy*  The  w  ind  blew  in  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing irom  east-nctrth-east,  or  from  ibe  mountains,  and  during 
ibe  day  from  we^jt-south-west,  or  trom  the  plains. 

The  sujull  tuble-land  of  Eutshetqnab  ia  separated  from  the 
large  tablc-hmd  of  Wogjrhem  by  the  Vale  of  Shoada,  which  is 
at  least  4000  feet,  asalraidy  observed,  lower  than  Entshetqiiab. 
It  is  from  three  to  four  miles  wide  at  the  top,  and  more  thiui 
a  mile  ^i-ide  at  the  bottom.  The  bottom  Is  jiortly  swanqjy,  and 
only  used  as  pasture-ground,  but  on  the  gentle  ascent  much 
bLU-ley  and  s<*mc  fiaJi  are  cnltivatcnl.  llie  tabkvlaiid  of  Wogghera 
extends  more  than  40  miles  from  eii5t  to  west,  and  nearly  as 
much  fnnn  north  to  south.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  about 
85U0  feet  above  tlie  sea-level.  NccU*  die  vale  of  Shoada  its 
•urface  [jresents  low  hills  and  depressions ;  Init  farther  on  it 
is  idmost  a  dc«d  level,  with  a  few  isokted  bills  dis(H?raed  over 
it.  They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin  and  of  conical  shajics. 
The  highest  of  diem,  calletl  Waaken,  has  only  an  elevation  of 
«b<iut  800  feet  above  its  baie.  There  arc  many  watercourses^ 
hut  they  am  deeply  depressed  below  die  general  level,  and  in 
ummcr  they  arc  dry.     As  tlie  rocks  which  constitute  the 

hI  V  of  the  table-land  are  of  volcanic  origin,  the  soil  is  rather 
Tcrtile,  aJid  profhices  good  crojja  of  barley,  which  fiowever  is 
only  cultivated  in  a  few  places.  The  Incessant  civil  wars  from 
which  this  couiitr>'  has  suftered  fur  nearly  a  century  have 
driven  away  the  husbondinmn,  and  his  place  is  supplied  by 
Wiindcring  henlsmcn,  who  go  widi  their  herds  and  flocks 
dtiriiig  the  dry  scu«nn  to  tl)e  low  country  on  the  lake  Zana. 
The  |Hu?turi»-|fround3  are  very  good:   the  descent  from  the 
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table-land  to  Gondai-  and  the  country  surrounding  hakti 
is  gradual t  and  passes  through  several  valleys,  whose  d< 
lies  are  generally  wooded,  and  cultivated  only  to  a  small 
tent.     Nearly  afl  die  waters  that  are  eoUectccf  on  the 
Woflfghera  run  off  eastward »  and  fkdl  into  the  Bellegais, 
carries   its  waters   to  the  Tidtkazie  and  passea  througli 
moimtaiii-rangc  of  Semien  near  I'l^  35'  N.  lat. 

The  northcni  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Wogghera  is  foi 
b)'  a  rocky  ridge,  which  at  one  (ihice  is  not  more  tluui 
feet  alcove  its  level,  and  has  a  flat  top.     This  ridge  is  in  « 
places  hardly  200  feet  wide  and  at  one  place  only  40  fcjct.  > 
runs   eastward  for  more  than  GO  miles,  increasing  in  r'' 
and  in  height  until  it  joins  the  tnountuin-range  at  the  Pi 
Selki.     It  is  remarkable  that  this  ridge,  which  is  so  litUe 
vated  above  the  ])lain  of  Wogghcnt,  descends  northward 
a  very  steep  declivity  of  more  dian  3000  feet  to  tlie 
land  of  Adarga,     The  place  where  the  caravan -rood  aita 
ridge  is  known  as  the  Pass  of  Lamalmon,  which  is  of 
ihthcult  aswnt.and  8802  feet  above  die  sea-level.     The 
land  of  Adarga  is  somewhat  more  than  3000  feet  above 
sea.     The  rivers  which  drain  it  rise  jxully  along  the 
western  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Semicn  and  partly  al 
foot  of  the  ridge  of  the  Lamulmon  Pass,  and  run  in  a  no 
western  direction  to  the  Takkaiie,      Near  the  liase  of 
ridge  die  Plain  of  Adarga  is  intersp<*rsed  with  numerous 
canic  cones »  most  of  which  are  low,  but  they  increase  in 
vation  and  size  as  they  approach  the  high  mountains.     T 
are   covered  with  brushwood,  and   no  cultivated   fields 
found  near  them.     In  advancing  farther  northi,  the   j,  * 
comes  more  level,  and  in  the  valleys  are  sycamores  ti; 
large  trends.      Though  there  are  some  tracts  of  not 
whicliin  the  drj' seasou  are  destitute  of  vegetiition,  tli^ 
ptirt  of  the  ])lain  i^  covertid  with  good  grass,  and  at   i 
with  numerous  bushes.     There  ore  many  volcanic  I 
also,  but  they  arc  at  greater  distances   from  one  , 
Near  the  bunks  of  the  Takkazie  the  country  is  almcMit  a  demi 
Icn  el.     Its  soil  is  a  thick  layer  of  mould  resting  on  feand^tnne 
rocks,  and  mdicr  fertile,  so  that  a  considerable  ptirtion  of  it 
is  under  cultivation.     The  dpsccnt  from  the  plain  to  the  banks 
of  the  Takkazie  is  more  thiin  2000  feet  of  |>erpendicuiar  height, 
and  the  surface  of  the  river  at  llaita  is  2775  feet  above  theaeft- 
level. 

On  the  west  of  the  table- 1  and  of  Adarga  are  the  provinosi 
of  Waldublja  and  Walkcit,  which  lie  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Tidikazie,  which  here  conatitutcs  die  boundary  between 
Abyssinia  and  the  tN[3untry  inhabited  by  die  8hangulU  and 
other  tribes.  These  ]trovinces  have  never  b*?en  ^i*itc*d  by 
Europeans.  The  natives  describe  tlicm  as  fine  [^lasture  coiici- 
tries,  well  watered,  and  they  add  that  the  valleys  are  wide, 
and  rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  fine  trees.  The  suriooo 
is  mostly  a  level  plain. 

South  of  these  provinces  and  west  of  the  table^lond  of 
Wogghera  is  an  extensive  hilly  tract,  which  may  be  odkad 
the  //*%  TaHe-hfid  i/  the  Ktilla.  In  length  imm  east  to 
west  it  occupies  about  50  miles,  and  not  nmch  less  from  nortii 
itf  south.  Its  highest  level  b  on  the  ridge  which  sepamt*^ 
it  fnim  the  low  huids  surrtmnding  Lake  Zana»  which  he  himth 
of  it.  This  ridge,  where  it  is  passed  by  the  road,  nearly  due 
north  of  Gondar,  is  12U0  fL»et  above  that  town,  or  about  $C 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  forms  in  thci«  jMirts  tlie  w 
shed  between  the  rivers  which  nm  to  X-ike  Zana  and 
which  flow  northward  to  tlw  Tidtkaxie.  All  the  waters 
run  in  the  last-named  direction  unite  in  the  Augral^,  wl 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  affluents  of  the  Takkazie. 
the  north  of  this  ridge  the  ctumtry  descends  eonsidi 
and  though  the  surfiice  is  a  Irdtyrindi  of  rugged  niouii! 
isolute^l  ctjinical  hills,  and  rocks  rising  jierpendicularly  toa 
sidenible  elevation,  none  of  these  heights  attain  the  elev 
of  the  pass.  A  few  miles  fnjm  the  |kis3  die  surface  of  1 
country  is  less  hillyj  and  the  descent  Is  more  gradiud. 
Vkition  is  hero  in  duo  pro|>ortion  united  to  fiastnrage, 
soil  between  the  rocks,  which  are  chiefly  volcanic,  is  very 
tile,  and  maize  and  other  kinds  of  grain  are  extensively 
On  the  ancidtivated  tracts  are  thick  bushes  and  hue 
of  trees,  and  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  rivers  uumer(»us  b^ 
mores.  Farther  north  the  bills  are  still  less  niuneraus^ 
mostly  covered  with  bushes,  hut  Uie  de[)ressions  are 
and  overgTf>wn  with  high  canes.  The  ground  then 
and  on  the  back  of  the  ridge  stands  an  Isolated  mountain 
which  attiiins  a  great  elevation  and  is  called  Mount  Ank 
From  its  base  the  coniitry  descends  norlhwanl  in  an  i 
lati  ng  plain  into  the  Km  la.  The  Kulla  is  a  dvprt  • 
similar  to  a  lake,  between  four  and  six  mih^  wiiJll^buj 


[  «slRit  from  met  to  west.     Thmuh  only  iib«ut  tiOO  k*ei 
ttm  riftp!'<  which   lie  nortli  and  fnutli  of  it,  il  is 
ih<?    above-incntiontHl    \nisa   north  o\' 
f^nK^t   ulxjvc    tlic   sea-lcvcL      Its    soil 
IV  covered  with  canr*   more  than 
ah  fine  trees.      Sevcml   rivuli'ls 
ii:r*H  tiun-,  nm]    form    |w>ols   and 
,  -  I    nil  jitl  on  account  of  the 
.  -..  ^tnitiliitioii  lUe  vapours  min^  from 
,  which  m  corejTd  with  woter  duringr  the  rainy 
to  Buch  a  dcjCTce  that  it  cannot  be  passeil 
bf  nj  penoQ  w^itlioui   contractinjr  a   midignant  fever.      It 
b  tile  hinnt  of  nuineroua  M-ild  aninmLi  of  the  krgcst  size, 


BiMoet  (Bos  CKfl«r)  and  de|  chants  arc  met  with  in  herdi  in 
md  Bear  ihm  bkei.  There  are  also  rhinocewi«e»  with  two 
kuBi,  and  vxruma  apecies  of  atitcbf>es  and  deer  of  very  Uu^ge 
«K.  etfteaalh  Aniilope  dcfaaaa,  Hiippei. 
W»  tiamf  now  to  tliat  denrcision  oi  the  table-liind  of  Am- 
,  the  lovest  part  of  wtiicJi  ia  occupied  by  Ljike  Zana, 
]  ako  ^m  lake  of  Dembca.  The  t^iirfacc  of  the  lake  is 
41141  IWf  above  the  aea-lcvcl ;  and  fntm  iL^i  yhon^  a  flat  t^un- 
tgjf  CTtemfa  on  all  sides  to  the  hi^ti  landn  which  surround  it 
tt  Mkfiat  disfanoef  from  tlic  lake.  From  the  mountains 
isWBfr  liie  bostii  of  the  Upficr  Takka2ic  on  the  west,  two 
bvriiMSfisii  rilfwestwar^i  and  approach  the  shores  of  the 
hkM;  mo  north^iTHf  on  its  north-eastern  bay,  opposite  the 
iiad  of  Maaraka  ;  and  the  southenu  north  and  south  of  the 
fAcE  of  the  AhAi  from  the  liii.e.  The^  two  oiRets  separate 
Wm  oag  motiicr  tlie  three  [iJuins  surruundinc'  the  nonhem, 
imUOL,  mid  aottthem  iides  of  the  lake.  The#e  plainisi  derive 
ihirmmm  from  the  pr\»ufict's  in  which  they  are  situated, 
Tbr  QDrlbnii  la  laJJed  the  Plain  of  DeiidK'a,  the  eastern  the 
fys  of  6ie|E«iii]der,  and  the  gouthern  the  Plain  of  Mlteha. 
Tli«  Plaiii  of  Dembca,  which  is  aUo  culled  the  Plain  of 
r,  Iran  the  capital  of  Amhora,  which  i.^  built  on  hiity 
iKWih-eaMcm  exlremily  of  the  plain,  extends 
t  ^  iBilea  frcrm  north  to  ^outh,  and  40  from  east  to  west. 
1^  mHbce  al  Goodw  is  7420  feet  above  the  sea^  $o  that  its 
immt  it  rillier  vmpid :  for  in  '20  miles  it  sinks  1300  feet  lower. 
Yor  tbm  mutMMUnmg  heights  there  are  numeroui;  low  voleafiic 
Uh|  mtmdr  ovvt^rown  with  bushes ;  and  in  their  vicinity 
cWaoilif  ^erlilef  ami  (»art  of  the  country  is  under  cultiva- 
i'mm^  At  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  heifihts 
the  hBh  dimp^tmrp  and  an-  replaced  by  an  undulating  sur- 
tepi,  vbcap  aoUf  beinc:  <"om|KJised  of  disintegrated  vtdcanic 
MCtn*,  bft  hlftck  niouJd  of  great  fertility,  but  very  little  of  it 
ii^i49  cultfvalkici.  There  are  no  treeji^  except  round  the 
flwihiii  Busbes  are  frequent,  but  occur  only  in  patches. 
la  ibe  drj  aeaaaOt  from  October  to  Aprils  the  country  is 
ibiQii  eov«red  with  herds  of  cattle,  which,  vhcn  the  rains 
W«jft«  are  driven  to  tlic  table-land  of  Wogghera,  because  the 
fkam  m  thuu  nearly  converted  into  a  swamp.  Even  in  die  dry 
iOHon  lbni#  tract*  which  are  near  the  lake  are  marshy^  and 
cbIjt  inhakntcd  b^  &herroen.  The  plain  is  drained  by  many 
noil  men,  which  at  die  close  of  the  dry  aeaaon  are  drVt  with 
Ibe  oispptiiai  of  the  larpcjit,  name*]  the  Angrab.  Ruppel 
wot  mottths  and  a  lialf  at  Condor,  and  made  meteoro* 
obnenitiOM  four  times  c^t^ry  day.  The  residt  of  these 
follows  i— 
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£«0i  wilb  thcae  made  at  Mexico,  esijceially  as  the  difference 
if  rieintfioa  m  imall,  Mexico  lietng  7470  feet  and  (londor 
T-IM  tmt  above  the  aea-Ievel.  The  dilferenee  in  latitude 
bllMtbiD  aercn  degrees^  Mexico  being  situated  in  19*"  20' 
md  Goodar  mi   IT  a</  K.   lat.     The  meteorological  oljser- 


respecting  Mexico,  ^hich   have  been  pub- 
in  Qomboldr;^  work,  do  not  t*ontain  the  montfis  of 
Felwwar  rch,  because  their  mean  tempera- 

taiebMi  not  been  L     For  October  it  was  til -52°, 

brKotcibber  59'\^2%  hjv  December  56-66%  and  for  April 
Ur4S*.  Fruiti  lhtJ*e  data  we  may  conclude  that  the  tcrapera- 
%mt  nf  Gcndar  b  from  six  to  nine  degrees  higher  than  t>iat  ot 
jrbicb  ajipears  to  be  more  than  could  be  expected 
WliiLiLfii^'  In  latitude.  The  annua!  quantity  of  rain 
P.  C.  S  ,  Xo.  :j. 


j  at  Goridar  is  very  great,  which  i^  not  gcnendly  the  coise  on 
elevated  tabte-lunds,  and  fMTha|)j|  is  to  be  aerified  to  the  cir- 
j  cum*tanee  of  tJie  town  being  built  in  a  wide  depression  of  the 
lable-hmd,  and  fjartly  surrounded  by  heights  which  rise  a 
thoitiond  feet  jibove  its  level.  The  anmmrq  nan  lily  in  1770 
wuj*  35  5  inches,  and  in  1771  it  was  41*3  inches.  In  January 
hardly  a  shower  falls,  but  the  rain  Ijecomes  more  frecjuent 
in  February  and  March.  In  April  and  May  there  is  more 
n»in^  but  the  rainy  season  properly  commentes  iu  June  and 
la^ts  to  October.  In  July  and  August  the  rains  are  wry 
heavy,  so  that  nearly  two^thirda  of  the  whole  annual  t|uan- 
tity  fall  in  these  two  months.  In  Septcml)er  the  rains  b*?- 
ciime  moderate,  and  in  October  they  eeasc^  with  the  ex<x^p- 
tion  of  a  few  short  showers  which  .fall  in  Novemlier  and 
December.  During  the  rains  the  wind  blows  in  the  morning 
from  north-east,  but  it  tunis  be  lore  nine  o'clock  to  south-east, 
and  at  noon  it  blows  from  the  south-west.  In  the  afternoon 
it  turns  to  north<west,  where  it  remains  until  it  becomes  calm 
after  sunset. 

The  luirrow  strip  of  low  country  which  lie«  west  of  Lake 
Zana  is  a  part  of  I  he  Plain  of  DcmlMa,  and  is  included  in 
the  province  of  that  Tianje.  The  adjacent  heights  do  not  rise 
to  a  great  elevation  above  the  level  of  ihe  lake.  Their  de- 
clivities are  overgn»wn  with  butshes  and  stimtcd  aeacia^trecs, 
from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  gum-arabic  might  be 
collected.  At  the  base  of  th^c  heights  the  country  is  fruit- 
ful, and  a  considerable  jiortion  of  it  is  under  cultivation  ;  much 
dtu-rlia  h  grown.  This  inict  is  considered  one  of  the  pranariei* 
of  Gcmdar.  In  the  %'idnity  of  the  lake  no  cultivation  is  car- 
ried on,  the  whole  bi^in^  used  as  posture-ground  and  meadows. 
The  deep  black  soil  is  very  favourable  to  vegetation,  and 
usually  covered  with  high  grass.  Cattle  are  very  numerous. 
Though  there  are  many  rivers,  they  all  origuiate  in  lh'» 
heights,  which  are  seldom  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  sliores 
of  the  lake,  and  accordingly  the  coun^cs  of  the  rivers  are  short. 
They  arc  dry  in  January  and  Fehruary  ,-  but,  as  they  receive 
their  waters  from  a  much  more  elevated  countr)%  their  course, 
a*  long  as  they  have  water,  is  rather  rapid,  and  dificrent  from 
those  of  the  great  plain  of  Ekmbca,  which  have  a  slui!gi*!b 
current.  The  village  of  Dingelljer  stands  on  u  rock  v  hich 
lornis  thic  extremity  of  a  riilgc  that  projects  from  the  heights 
on  the  wejt,  and  which  upjiroaehes  so  near  to  the  lake  that 
tliere  remains  only  a  narrow  place  on  its  shores,  through  which 
the  great  road  |xui»es  which  leads  from  Gondur  to  Miecha 
and  Gojam.  The  table-land  which  is  west  of  the  tract  jiu^t 
now  noticed  is  that  of  Kuara  and  Ras-cl-FccI,  of  which  the 
first -named  province  forms  the  southern  tmd  lla*-el-Feel  iIjc 
hortheni  purt.  Kuara  has  never  been  visilcil  by  a  Kiuojrf'au, 
but  Bruce  jja&scd  through  Jtas-eUFeclT  which  he  describees  tis 
a  fertile  and  level  country  with  a  rich  black  soil.  The 
surface  is  mostly  covered  with  bushes,  and  (^ecasiooally  then; 
is  a  grove  of  trees.  Cattle  and  honwjs  are  numerous  ;  butter, 
liimey,  horses,  and  gold,  which  is  here  found  in  larger  quan- 
tities tlian  in  any  other  part  of  Abv'sainia,  are  the  principal 
articles  wliich  are  sent  from  Raa-el-Fed  to  the  other  provinces 
ajid  to  Sennaar. 

The  Plain  of  Biegemider,  which  lies  on  the  Ciistern  side  of 
Lake  Zana,  extends  Imni  near  Emfras  on   the  north  to  the 
banks  of  the  Abtii  or  Nile,  nearly  forty  miles  in  length.     It5 
width,  from  the  low  shores  of  the  lake  to  the  high  mountain- 
ma^es  which  inclose  the  upper  basin  of  the  Takkazio  on  the 
west,  is  nearly  thirty  miles.     The  mountiiin- masses  rise  from 
the  plain  with  a  steep  ascent,   eatcept  where   their  edges  are 
broken  down  by  tlie  torrents   and  rivers,  which  originate  on 
the  higher  land  and  tumble  in  cataracts  into  the  lower  plain. 
The  elevation  of  these  uiountaina  of  Biegemider  is  estimated 
by  Dr,  Bekeat  Iwtwwm  7000  and  8000  feet  above  tlio  sea, 
the  lflst-mentione<l  elevation  lieing  assigned   to  the   Pasj  of 
Chauima   Mardgfia.      As    tlie   level  of  Luke  Zana  is  6110 
feet  alxive  the  sea,  the  mountmos  of    Bif*j;cuiidcr  ritic  only 
from    1500  to  200O  feet  above  their  ljas<^,  jr  rather  le^s,  iiii 
the  plain  has   a   gradual  rise   from    the  whores  of  the    lake 
to  the  foot  of  the   mountain    uiasses.      North    of  the   rurr 
Reb,  where  the  plaij\  is  not  so  wide,  it  consists  of  two  tincbi 
of  dirtercnt  characters,  a  lower  one  skirting  tlte  hhon»«  «f  ilm 
lake  for  several  miles,  wliich  iu  the  rainy  si^n'^-^r*   i*  Iniiritlatrd 


and  in  tlie  dry  seafoii  covered  with  aqiuitic 
a  more  elevatied  part  which  has  an  undoh*(ii 
covered  witli  low  bushes.  No  part  t»f  tlv 
cultivation,  but  both  supply  i>asture.  Ow  il 
mountains  there  are  exteiusive  unhrtn'^  *^ ' 
grapes.  From  the  river  Ucli  to  dv'^' 
failher  to  the  soutli,  the  counlr)  h  ^  - 
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consists  of  a  fint?  black  mould  of  great  fertility,  which  u  the 

deposit  of  the  eurtliy  uiatter  hmught  down  by  the  rivers  Rch 

gild  Gfitijjira,     There  are  no  siirinjrs,  but  good  wai^r  may  be 

fouiid  by  dtp^ging-  to  the  def»tn  of  a  few   fc43t.      There  arc 

no  hushes  or  trei'«,  exr-ept  ntjar  the  churches.     Only  a  fitoall 

|w>rtiou  of  this  fine  tract  is  at  prp*ent  culiiv-ated  ;    but  the 

niimercjii?  truces  of  the  canals  for  irrigation  show  tlwt  formerly 

it  wm  u  n*ni  muntry,  which  has  been  reduced  to  its  present 

low  sfAte  by  the  internal  wans  of  u  century.     Nuniemus  herds 

of  c*utlle  find  fkintui-e  during  the  dry  seaMio,  but  when  the 

rains  have  eonvcried  the  whole  into  a  awamp,  the  cattle  arc 

taken  to  the  hj|fh  land  on  the  east.     Near  the  banks  of  the 

rivers  are  eiEtensive  fields,  in  which  lupint^  and  vetches  are 

cultivated.     The  bediof  the  rivers  in  the  dry  season  are  not 

more  than  five  feet   below   the  level  of  the    plain.      This 

iX)untrv   is  belter   peopled    than   the    adjacent  provinces    of 

Abyssinui.       The    most   southern    district    of  the  plain    of 

Biejjremider,  or  ttiat  which  lies  between  the  river  Fogam  and 

the  Abii  (Nile),  at  its  efflux   from  Lidwc  Zuna,   has  a  very 

E^Mken  surface,  being  traversed   by  fieveml   ridges  of  rucky 

■Ub  which  detach  themselves  from  Mount  CI ifinima  Mardgfia^ 

Mind  mm  westward  to  the  lake  and  soutliAvestwar<i  to  the  Abili. 

These  ridges  are  covered  witli  fine   forest-trees,  and  as  the 

deoresaiuns  are  extensive  and  well  waten.*<1  and  have  a  fertile 

soil,  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  grrcat  extent.     As  in  np- 

proucliing  the  lmnks.of  the  Abiii  the  country  lx*comes  more 

fcroketi  and  rugged  and  rm^s  liigher,  llie  village  of  DL^mbasa^ 

though  only  five  miles  from   the  ri\er^  is  at  least  a  thtiuaand 

feet  above  its  level  at  the  bridge  which  is  here  ttirown  over  the 

Abiii.     The  bills  which  skirt  the  bunks  of  the  river  are  coin- 

[Xiaed    of  volcanic    rocks,  and    show    great   fertility   in  the  | 

I  VtfDTOiis  growth  of  the  trees  and  bushels  with  which  they  arc 

^'covered.      From  the  efflux  of  the  Aljdi  from  Lake  Zana  to 

the  vicinity  of  the  cataract  of  AJata,  the  river  runs  through  a 

^^}fifidii  bottom  which  is  covered  with  the  finest  grass. 

A.  The  Plain  of  Mie<ha  is  a  part  of  the  Penimuki  of  the 

tilfif.     This  pieninsula  forms  a  part  of  Amhara,  but  as  it  b 

i  DatufaUy  !»eparate<i  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  country, 

I  atid  constitutes  by  itself  a  well  dtitined  system,  it  ought  to  be 

noticcKl  separately.      The  river  Abui  and  Lake  Zana  surround 

It  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  and  its  western  limits  rnay 

be  tolernbly  well  defini?d  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  banks  of 

I  the  Ak4i  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Jamma  to  the  villa^^  of 

'  V        ''    1  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Zana.      Thus  limited,  the 

I  >  xtends  in  leu^h  from  east-south -ejist  toweat-north- 

V*.  -t    i^ij  miles,  witJi  an  average  width  of  about  100  miles,  •o 

I  tliat  it  covers  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  half 

of  Ireland. 

The  Abfit\  as  this  ^nmi  branch  of  the  Nile  \s   uniformly 
called  by  the  mhttbituits  of  Abyssinia,  rises  near  U'^  N.  M, 
and  37*  E.  long,  at  the  foot  of  "Mount  (tiesh,   in  a  swampy 
tract.     The  source  of  the  river  is  8700  fret  afjove  the  sea- 
.  l^vel ,  and  tfie  summit  of  Mount  Giesh  about  9700  feet.     After 
frunoinjr  north wartl  fur  about  GO  miles  in  a  straight  line,  the 
Mbiii   descends    from  8700   feet  to  the  level  of  Lidtc   Ziinii 
[  (tin  I  feet),  or  abiut  2GD0  feet,  or  more  than  43  feet  n  mile  ;  the 
|«9jrrent  is  of  cfu:  *     -wift,  and  forms  a  kind  of  con- 

tin  uous  rapid ,  i 1 1  ■.ah;  tt^taracte.   O ne  of  tficso  wa3 

Ivisited  by  Bru<i,  v,  n-  j^mnu  u.^  jicrpendicular  htn^ht  IG  feet, 
[ind  he  hem-ii  of  another.     The  Abdi  enters   Lake  Ztuia  cm 
he  south-west  side  and  leaves  it  on  the  south-eaBt  side,     Ac- 
ordin«J:  to  Bruce  this  lake  is  35  milca  broad  hi  the    widest  , 
art.  from  east  (o  west,  but  it  decrcttsca  in  width   towanis  tlie 
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•xt remit ies,  where  it  in  M>mctimcs  not  alxivc  10  miles  wide. 
nt«  grealitit  length,  areording  to  the  «mie  authority,  is  49 
^ites.  Bruce  and  Riippel,  the  two  tmvdlers  who  httre  had 
opjjortunity  of  cxummiiig  this  lake,  have  given  it  nuite  a 
went  sha|>e  on  their  maps.  That  on  the  map  of  HufijK*! 
lilJMlch  more  rej^uku-.  The  number  of  riven  which  the  lake 
ivcef  ve«  fnnn  ail  tides  is  very  great ;  tho»^  which  jfun  it  fWjRj 
the  north  and  we«t  are  dry  during  a  preat  part  of  the  year, 
hut  most  of  those  which  mil  ir?to  it  frnni  the  east  arui  south 
contain  water  all  the  year  ruunfl.  ^*he  immeiLse  supply  of 
w  iU'T  whioh  the  lake  re<-'erves  during  the  rains,  mist's  rr^  level 
to  lay  under  water  the  hn%  country  on  its  bank«  to 
'  *'  ■  of  two  miU»s.     There  are  many  islundj«  hi   this 

lake ;  Rupj>el  hiw  laid  itewn  eightecfi  m  Im  mop.  The 
gri-ater  nmnbcr  of  them  ,ire  inhabited.  The  hirgest,  ealk'^ 
Deck,  u  low.  hut  of  eooi^idrfahfe  si/,e.  To  the  cast  of  it  Is 
the  iaknd  of  Dika,  which  is  elevated  and  terminates  in  a 
cc*ac,  ?\y,h  Xt>  abundimt  and  of  various  kinds,  most  of  whirh 
ixt\^  r«r  the  fftmdy  of  the  CyprniMuf,  and  arc  taken  m  ^rt^t 
ipumtiry.    The  kippopotuma  m  common  in  the  lake,  but  liie 


crocodile  is  not  found  there.  The  Abdl  river  jenvef  tzik<i  1 
north  of  its  eouth-eustem  comer,  and  after  runninir  fouth-( 
about  1 5  miles  it  fomis  the  cataract  of  Alata  or  Ti&  E*i  t, 
the  river  descends  about  100  feet  |>erperidicularly=  llelr>«» 
cataract  it  runs  with  great  violence  through  ad* 
rock,  which  at  one  place  is  hardly  more  than  t 
We  rnay  form  a  notion  of  the  ra[iidity  of  thin  r^Ki  .  i 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  Broken  Bridge,  wnit  li  *- 
miles  from  the  eHhji  of  the  river,  its  level  is  not  i...,r,  , 
3852  feet  aljove  the  sea.  In  40  miUs  therefore  the  ri\ 
has  fallen  225li  feet,  or  about  56  feet  per  mile.  F 
Broken  Bridge  thu  curri'nt  afiutes.  North  of  the  3^1 
which  is  north  of  tim  fdaec  where  the  Absii  is  joim 
Jamma,  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles,  its  level  Im  «til 
2P3<i  feet  above  tlte  sea.  In  Ihiit  space  therefore  the  Ab4 
has  fallen  not  much  more  than  nine  feet  |ier  mile.  At  ^ 
Mietta  Ford  the  river  begins  to  turn  westward,  and  by  deafrtm 
to  the  north  of  west.  At  the  Melka  Kuki,  or  Ford'oj  Kuki 
fiO  miles  lower  down,  the  elevation  of  tlw  Abdi  eboic  i\i>*  m*! 
level  is  2815  feet.  In  00  niilea  therefore  it  hu£  falien  li 
feet,  or  not  quite  two  feet  ])cr  mile.  Where  the  Abii  lisvi 
Abyssinia  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Durra. 

'the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Abtii  is  travereod  by 
mountain -range  whose  general  direction  is  fnun  WMt^oorlil 
we^t  to  east->c>nth-eu«t.  It  may  lu*  called  the  Talba  Wall 
mountiiins,  though  that  name  b  properly  Hp[died  onlr  tu  tb 
most  elevated  |Kjrlion  of  it^  which  extends  betwectn  '^  \ 

370  50/  E   long.     This  nmiye  begins  on  the  wcstpn 
Abyssinia  with  Mount  Eshiti,  and  run*  cawi 
Barf,  Momit  Atzab^  and   Mount  Giesh,  wher*  T 

the  Abiii  are.      Mount  Giesh^  as  already  ob  » 

9700  feet  above  the  sea^  and  a  lowc<r  ri<lge  *  1 

Mount  Lichema,  which  is  still  higher.  East  of  M^r..  \ 

there  ii  a  depression  in  the  range  of  a  considerable  +  i 

then  the  range  attains  its  greatest  elevation,  as  it  is  £.«,- 
for  the  elevation  of  no  fmrt  has  beoii  ftsoertaiiifid  by 
measurement  or  in  any  other  way.      Thii  portion  is  odi 
Talba  Waba.      Where  it  begins  to  dect^ease  in  elevation 
of  37^  50'  it  is  crossed  by  the  great  commorcial  roail  |(«di 
from    Nortliem   Abyssinia  to  Gdjiim.     The  summit  of 
mountain  pass  through  which  the  rrmd  runs  is  at  least  1 1, 
feet  abi>vo  the  fcti-level ;  and  Mount  Goeba,  which  is  near 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  range,  is  8751  feet  high.     Eaci 
the  mountain-pass  just  mentiuned,  the  mnao  subside* 
only  a  mo<Jerate  elevation  alxive  the  genoral  leyel  of  the  t 
at  the  same  time  it  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  to  the 
east.     As  It  u]>prOHche^  tlie  banks  of  the  Abil  it  riiee  Mftft  * 
a  considerable  elevation  in  tliemountainnuiaiof  MounM^'>^'< 
dach.     This  mountain  mny  lie  (*onsid<n^  m  the  t< 
of  the  Talba  Wuha  niouutaius.      It  doe«  not  apppji 
summit  of  this  range  is  always  covered  with  sno\. 
higher  jx)rtion  is  cold  from  Novemlier  to  March,     ''i 
is  in  general  covered  with  forests  of  large  trees,  but  di«f# 
many  tracts  under  cultivation,  which  prmfuce  newly  all 
grains  that  are  cultivated  in  Eurojic.      The  higher  1^ 
dotted  with  heaths  and  fcm^,  and  the  most  elevalMl 
extensive  level    produtnng   ?tunte<J    grass,    intvrspcr 
numerous  giljiirra  plants  ( Uhynehopctatum  moutai^ 
ibe   hiisc   of  the   Tidbu    Waha    mountains  lio  tlw^ 
Miccim  and  Gojam.     The  fimt  cJitemis  northwards  1 
base  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Zana  and  th»  Fluin  of  (1 
their  soiitheni  foot  to  the  banks  of  the  Altai.     T« 
towards  the  lake  terminatef  at  6111   feet  afwve  the 
but  that  towards  the  Abai  at  2815  feet,  this  being  the  ol 
tion  of  the  river  at  Melka  Kuki. 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  northern  I 
Talba  Waha  mountains  to  the  Lake  Zaim  is  called  <  ■ 

of  Miecha  (Maisba,  Matcha),  from  u  province  of  that  11411^^ 
but  this  name  properly  upplit^  only  to  the  low  country  whitd 
extends  from  the  |*a&i  of  Din-   "        "  m:^  the  sout1  1 

shore  of  the  lake  to  its  most  s  ;i  corner, 

the  south-cnsteru  corner  of  tht-  lai.r  tiud   the  Ab;li,  ;ui*  r  ixm 
ctHux  froui  the  lake,  there  is  a  hiUy  tnict  consisting  of  rockJ 
[«wtiulfy  overgrown  with  stunted  bushes.  The  Jf"^  ^.t .:..   .i-.r..J 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  h  narrow  near  iKi 
gel  her,  widens  as  ft  proci^eds  southward,  and  w  '  j  . 
the  Abdi  nver  ft  is  20  mile*  w'ide»  extending  fVom  ti 
the  cfniftucnce  of  the  Afxii  and  of  the  Kclti.     A  V\ 
from  this  pdiit  to  tlie  village  of  Kariagiia,  <iu  th 
name,  and  thence  to  the  Tiff  Eset  cataraet,  woul 
low  plain  of  MicVha  from  the  hilly  tract  tluit  llws  tcu, 
and  extentts  to  the  base  of  the  Talba  Wafm  ri^tj, 
plain  t»  very  ^tftd^  tlio  soil  bebig  m  alluvium  ffl?|Ki«e4 
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llRNl|bt  hj  the  rivers  from  the  hiprher  cottntfy, 

cnlmlj  fist,  h  IS  not  wiM  dniine<l ;  the  currents  uf 

m  ttigfiftnt  ftl  Ibu  clcisv  of  tiio  dry  M'tiiicMi,  fspcciallj 

■ad  Febimrj,  mnd  ifuiny  jioolfi  mo  kit  by  the  iu- 

Thii  T&iden  the  to».  '    «ithy;   as  haw- 

Kpy  It  TC17  fertile,  1  l»v  of  the  tsmntrj 

€«llHilid,  mad  prtiduce*  «iiuimwiL « MJ|je  of  «very  kind 

A  aanow  tract  nmr  tlw  lake  ii  too  iwarnpy  for 

mil     ii    pUllj    Uied    as    p||f^in<.tJ'T-.>iinr1      }>iit^tbc! 

Mr  uwliuii  of  it  ii  owtr^Town  witli  ccpe- 

IraMifplaiHi  ofnishra^  which  fur  v.  ^  vml 

mm  UNMnetion  of  the  nnall  txMtf  by  wlii<;ij  the  lake  b 
Tbare  *v  tm  tr^fc*  or  biiahrs  on  th«»  plain.  cJtcopt 
tk?  lHi9  of  the  mon?  ckrutr^l  truet  Mjutli  of  it,  wfitri^ 
tbcfv  m9  tsnfwpm  uf  Madas.  Th^  hilly  (rHrt  i>ti'uj»io3  nbout  20 
wHmlo  midtk  m\m^  the  ^Mfiks  of  ihic  Ahdi  to  its  conHucneo 
mitk  tiip  rfrer  Jjuuiaa.  Ita  i^urfuce  b  diversified  with  several 
b»iMi  rackjr  rtdfvs,  between  uhtch  are  «ai«ll  piaiiis.  The 
«Ma» «Clfa» rmn,  whirh  an*  rather  fttptd,  ihow  that  the  de- 
XBtoCtlM  tfiKC  it  otmsadermblv,  anti  this  prevents  .^  -  •  -, 
■d  nadem  libs  ecf^ulfx  b«Blthy.  TIm^  eoit  b  1 1 
pQRd of  4«eoap(wd  vokanic  cnstt^,  aad  ia  fertik.  i...m; 
a*  wldeH  OT9  not  otitifaifld  iro  gennil/  corered  with 
««^  of  Mmamm,  which  attaift  a  cxMaadefalile  aite,  and  tho«e 
SMI  wlUell  are  daatiiatB  uf  tma  and  bushes  are  overgrown 
wA  wM  tmm  mad  w^  InpiiMi.  T  bis  tract  contains  abundance 
d  vitor,  Aid  la  ^ery  healthy,  BetwfM?n  h  and  the  aiouatain 
•  mooiMsin  r«|noij.  Scv^eral  aammit^,  as  Mount 
tmA  AmJdatttttr  riae  to  a  freat  eJevatton^  but  Us 
warn  MmI  oltier  rid|Cf<i  are  many  traetn  nf  more  level 
»M«ha««  pKifyoiIlivaied  notwithsian  lillies 

w/ftmfmatB  mhuk  iatersect  them  mid  ^  m4ow 

intry.      The  Iowit  [iuhh  nf  the 
tup  ooYVt  >w^  and  acacias,  and  hijb^her  up 

nf  ilii^r*ei.<  ^.i,'^-  t,r  trees.     The  pasturps  on  theio 
mrm  mxe^lestL     Even    in  thf^  vh  inity  of  the  aourcea 
^  laffpt  ^vaaHties  ot*  barley  arc  raided.     Along  thv 
nk  ci  like  AM  ts  a  niarehj  phtin^  aiTrenil  miles  in 
I  ImnM*^  by  high  hilU,  whicth  ie  partly  uaod  ad 
The  etifem  prt  of  the  PUin  of  Miecha,  or 
l^onl^i  on  the  banks  of  the  Absii  below  its  efflux 
Xaiw,  and  wlMi  termsnatai  wt  Mount  Yekatidach, 
tat  «l?liw^i<  elwfVrter.     lis  general  level  ie  mueb 
tb«>  '  ID  beffite  mentioned y  but  it  j 

y  ewx  irrowed  by  ntmteroua  deep  | 

Ifi  whicii  tJw  wmtsvourffs  iie  ;   towards  the  Ahiif  its 
■  ^i-iienljy  HM  «mI  ^lificalt.     The  mtl  of  the  level 
Ii  of  «0d««r«l9  lirtiBtjf  and  partly  cultivated  an<l  jiariy 
rnmm^^  gwwiiiit. 
■ia  o^GofMi  ii  forroundifd  by  the  AhU  in  the  form 
,  wMeb  OB  tbo  Ciil  be^ns  at  Mount   Vckon- 
I  llle  west  at  the  month  of  flit?  river 
The   oiidttle)  revion    is  a  table- land   from   'AKM)  to 
ifca^ii  the  le¥er  af  the  river.     This  tablf-Und  is 
p«     About  the  mmc  spaise  ia  occupied  by 
'  which   IW*9  between   the  |»lain  and  the 
lirtia^iiii  like  fhm  and  the  hif  heft  part  of  the  Talbi 
'       ii  a  ibonnfennous  tract  fotnc.what  feas  than 
m  widfir^     Thw  tlie  mrepua^  width  of  the  wliole 
4to0t  $0  niilea.     The  ncent  from  the  river  fmtn 
of  lliecfii  (aome  aiilci  north  of  the  month  of  the 
a  fbrweii  bf  a  tCeaaiiaB  of  hiutls  whieh  rise  in  ter- 
(oar   tb«»   nvet  the  whole   la  thickly  clothed  with 
lel  ftf^  fMft  of  it   19  ciiltivBted ;    but  higher  up  the 
ria  If9a  rfn^^v  .  jTi'l  rn'r^LstitiKlly  tntermtzed  with  cultiva* 
iiry  the  larent  ia  more  regtdiir^ 
nt  and   continual  slope.     Here 
i'dhent^TA  wkh  |rnw»y  traet*!,  but  e\en  here  culti- 
rwf'.      Th^  <f  t>^ii.n»i^'j>   run  in   lied*  deeply  de- 
th    trreat  rapidity.     The 
1^  rolled  Melka  kuki  and 
and  steep.     AI>out  seven 
••  rivei'  there  runs  a  steep 
|i  rh   in  the  lowest  parts  is 

iirnc  plflices  crovrned  n^ith 

►  inrK.!       ri.>i-ween  this 

r  terrace, 

! .     CHik?ts 

tlh?  HHKk^  irjytNj  orx!iBti>ntiily  advance  ntsarer  t30  the 

«hc9VMbe^  ajwe&r  T\h^  Hf?-      The  hnnk^  of  the  river 

[»«»  wAr  aiad  pfmpfl1K>ti«  "  of  tiie  terraces 

■  fill.  ri5C8  regtdoriy 

Thia  tract  contuius  the  large  towns 


[pali^  I 
fW^bwIjrloilie 


of  Yejiibbi  and  YaiL^h,  and  tlie  market-town  of  Biso ;  and 
the  country  is  almost  entirely  under  tillage,  except  towardi 
the  north,  where  it  approaches  the  l&st  steppe  or  terrocc,  and  \b 
there  used  as  pasturc-gjnurid?.  The  lustatopjie,  whidi  li?  more 
than  'JO  miles  from  the  river,  h  ionnm  by  u  6loj>c  of  mcKltrate 
declivity,  and  rises  only  about  200  fe<:'t-  Kear  the  v^rsf* rn 
extremity  of  this  region  is  the  ford  cfiJIeiJ  Melka  Ahio, 
and  here  the  ascent  oeeu|ne)ii  ordy  about  12  mil e^  tn  wi  1)1 
and  ia  much  more  regular,  as  Jt  rises  ^iduully  from  thi» 
rocky  banks  of  the  river,  and  is  only  occasiunall  v  intemipti  ^ 
by  solitary  hills.  On  this  slope  the  country  is  culti«M| 
but  only  to  a  small  extent.  All  the  watercour«< 
travprsc  the*e  a^-ent^  run  m  Yvry  deep  bcds^  arid  the 
Life  hcig:hts  which  t>order  them  are  clothed  with  juntrle 

The  table- land  itself  differs  considerably  in  iLs  ea.*t*    

western  districts.     The  eastern  district   is  the  plain  of  i 
jam  and  the  western  that  of  Daniot-      The  Plain  of  Goj 
eite»ids  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Godicb.  an  affluei 
of  the  Bir,  and  comprehends  somewhat  more  than  orie-half 
the  table-land.     Towards  tlic  mounrains  of  Tolbi  Waha  it 
almost  a  perfect  level,  through  which  the  rivers  run  w 
sluggish  current ;  but  where  it  ajnjnwchcs  tljc  descent  to  t 
Akki  the  rivers  sink  much  dcejier  below  the  jrcneral  level 
the  country^  the  current  is  quick,  and  at  sofii<>  rJirr*  Inf-^r- 
rupted  b?  rapids  aid  cataract h.     In  the^c  jmi 
a  few  hills   on  the  high  grounds  between  *i  1  -^. 

No  trees  ore  found  in  this  ^>lain,  except  Ihc  nlaiirution«  round 
the  churches.     Those  districts  which  are  quite  level  are  co- 
vered with  grass,  and  ore  \ery  little  eultivateil  and  inhabited  3 
but    where   the   gpround    is  Mjniewhat    broken,  cultivafion 
carried  on  to  a  grealer  extent.     The  Plain  of  Dumot,  ^K?1weGi|l 
the  river  Godicb  and   the  Zingini,  rises  and  Ririkf  alternatel/1 
with  gentle  slojjes.     The  current  of  the  rivers  w  hich  Iraver 
it  ia  rapid,     lid  Is  are  more  numerous  than  in  Gojam,  and  ria 
to  a  greater  elevation.     Where  the  country  is  not  eultivuted^| 
it  b  €X)vercd  with  forests  r    gras'y   plains  are  comfjarali  vely* 
rare.     A  great  part  of  the  plain  is  well  cultivated,  and  smddc' 
with  villages.      The   pisdual   faH   of  the  countrj^   from   th^l 
mouJitains  to  the  Abai  of\en  allows  the  fields  to  be  irrigated  J 
by  merely  divcTting  to  theio  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  thej 
numerous  streams.     The  south-western  j»ortion  of  the  plain « < 
that  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  dcM^ent  to  the  Melka  Abrol 
(Ford  of  Abro)  is  a  j^jerfect  level,  overgrown  with  gigantic  gni^Sj 
as  we  approach  the  descent  to  the  Abdi,  it  exhibits  M»tne  sign 
of  cultivation.     In  some  places  the  (rrassy  plain  is  interspersed  1 
with  swamps.     It  is  statt.'d  tliat  this  part  of  the  plain  could  be  ' 
cultivated  with  advantage,  but  for  the  frequent  inrotuls  (if  the 
Galla  tribes  which  inhsibit  the  southcrti  banks  of  the  Alidi. 

The  country  which  ejilenda  from  the  liank  of  tfie  Zinginll 
to  the  western  boundary  of  Ab^tinb^  may  Ijc  called  the   To/- 
ctmir'  Rmiim  of'  Ayaumider,     The  name  of  this  province  is 
derived   in>m  a  nation,  the  Agows,  who  differ  from  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  country.     The  rirer  Zingini   nins  in  a  bed 
of  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  adjacent  country  exhibits  uneuui vo- 
cal si^n*  of  vokanic  origin.     The  soil  is  very  fertile,  bein^  J 
formeti  by  the  disintegmtion  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  in  somej 
places  protrude   through    it.     The  surface  is  much   broken, 
^uch   is  the  country   between   tlie  river  Zingini  and  aeon*] 
tinuous  ridge  of  high  hills  which,  on  the  north,  is  connected!  j 
with  the  wtttem  and  lower  cctntinuadon  of  the  Taltja  Wahal 
Mituntaina  at  Mount  Barf,  and  thence  runs  in  a  south-west  di- 
rection  towards  the  banks  of  the  Abdi.     This  ridge  con^irtsof  J 
a  m««  <if  \<*I<Tinic  cones  or  high-r>ointed  domes;  the  Peak] 
of  I  i(  stands  nearly  in  tne  middle  of  them,  risest 

to  a  I  1^^  <"l«  vation  above  its  base.      From  tlie  west  of 

this  elevci  vera!  lower  ridges  run  olTto  the  westward 

to  the  dt  several    miles,  when  they  tenniuate  with 

blulfs  in  the  ailkctmt  plain.  This  tract  has  a  heavy  argil- 
laceoua  soil,  which  b  cultivated,  and  by  means  of  irrigatioti 
yielda  abundant  crops.  In  some  places  the  volcanic  rocki 
peep  through  the  soil.  The  plain,  which  extends  fitrther 
westward,  is  of  indifferent  qualit}',  and  chiefly  covered  w  ith 
brushwood,  with  octi^ional  patches  of  cultivation.  The  river* 
which  originate  at  the  foot  of  the  volcanic  ridge  run  westward* 
and  hill  into  the  Durra,  an  affluent  of  the  Andi,  which  coti- 
stitutes  the  boundary -line  between  Abyssinia  and  the  country 
of  the  Shangalltta,  a  tribe  of  negroes.  Where  this  volcanic 
region  approachisa  the  Talba  Waha  Mountains,  it  U  leaf; 
fertile,  though  thc|;e  are  some  fine  plains  betwt-en  the  high, 
hills  and  mi>untain8.  which  are  largely  cultivated  and  covered 
with  mimeroiia  viUagea  :  there  are  other  tracts  which  ore  only 
used  aa  paaluie-gTOund,  but  they  are  covered  with  excellent 
grata,  and^lod  with  herds  of  cattle. 
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Dr.  Tkke,  who  in  1841  ami  I842pftescd  ii  whole  yenr  in 
iliL'sc  r\-gion5^  has  ^vcii  an  account  of  the  st^nsons,     Tht*  rains 
Bre  mure  heavy  and  coniinuiil   in  the  pnlnsula  of  the  Abui 
thiin  in  the  Piiun  of  Gomlar.     It  was  only  during  the  month 
January  that  no  rain  ft^ll.     In   February  slight  rains  on!y 
'ere  experienced  on  ten  days,  ami  in  March  on  nine  days.    In 
April  liey  were  much  heavier,  and  very  frequerit  from  the 
miildio  of  that  month.     In  May  rain  fell  only  in  the  ni^ht  or 
in  the  evening  on  four  days,  except  the  last  three  days,  when 
every  evening  a  heavy  storm  witli  thunder  smd  lightuinp  wa* 
experienced.     The  regular  rainy  scjtson  commenced  in  June. 
Ram  fell  more  or  less  every  day,  with  the  exception  of  five 
days,    and   contiiiue^l   through    July   and    August.     On  the 
lllh  of  July  the  Abai  had  risen  so  much  a§  to  be  no  longer 
passable.      The  rains  continued  to  be  he4i\y  till  the  16th  of 
Sejiteraber,  and   till   the  end  of  this  month  it  raineil  every 
night  and  sometimes  in  the  day.     Heavy  rains  were  expe- 
rienced up   lo   rhe  7th  of  October,  whe4i  for  the  first  time 
none  fell.     It  was  slated  that  the  rainy  season  had  commenced 
sooner  and  continued  longt^r  than  usuuU     StilU  notwithsUmd- 
ing  thi*  duration  of  tlie  rain,  the  rivers  had  fallen  considerably^ 
antl  in   the  middle  of  September  the  Abiii  was   crossed    by 
the  Galk*,   who   brought  cloth  and  aitton  to  Baso  market. 
The  rain  kept  falling  for  severul  days  in   October,   but  in 
NovenilMjr  it  rained  only  on  six  day?,  and  sligbtJy.     In  the 
beginning  of  December  only  showers  were  experienced,   but 
after  the  middle  of  that  month  heavy  rains  fell  on  several  days. 
4.  Sfioa^   as  a   political  division,  extends   only   over   the 
eouth-eastem   portion  of  Abyssinia,  from  the  Tiorthern  lianka 
of  the  Hawosh,  which  divides  it  from  the  indej>cn(lent  Galla 
tribej^  to  the   Rerkona,   which   falls  into  the  Ilawash  (near 
12"*  N»  lat.),  and  the  Wanchit,  an  affluent  of  the  Junmrn, 
which  joins  the  A.bdi ;  but  we  shall    notice  under  this  head 
also  the  countries  that  lie  farther  north,  and  ex  tern  I  to  the  upj>er 
basin  of  the  Takkade  ami  the  central  tublc-hmd  of  VVotfla, 
though  tliey  an*  iti  possession  of  independent  tribes. 

The  Jam  ma  is  the  largest  tributary  which  the  A  ball  receives 
on  the  taWe-land  of  Abyssinia.  It  dniins  a  great  extent  of 
country,  which  extends  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  tiible-land, 
and  bnnga  a  great  volume  of  water  to  tiie  Abdi.  Where  it 
fiUls  into  that  river  its  surface  is  less  than  3000  feet  ttl>ove  the 
eca'level.  From  this  place  the  country  rises  to  the  south  and 
to  the  east  mitil  it  attains  an  elevation  of  between  90O0  imil 
]  0,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  south  the  table-land  ^lojjes 
ETadually  down  to  the  wide  plain,  which  is  drained  by  the 
Jrlawiish  river.  But  on  the  east,  at  the  upper  branches  of  the  ^ 
Jamma,  it  descends  with  a  steep  declivity,  similar  to  that  with  I 
which  the  table-land  of  Tigr^  tenninatcs  towards  the  Red 
Sea  ut  the  back  of  the  harbour  of  Massdwa  and  Annesley 
Bair. 

The  valley  of  the  Jamma  appears  to  lie  enclosed  on  the 
north  iif  well  ns  on  the  s^juth  by  high  mfamtains,  wliieb  rise 
from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  its  level.  Tln'se  hei^jhts  how- 
ever are  only  the  bluffs  with  which  the  tuble-limd  of  Shoa 
lenninates  oii  both  side?;.  The  fiscent  is  steep,  but  there*  is 
usually  A  wide  terrace  between  two  steep  acclivities.  This 
terrace  on  tlie  southeni  side  of  the  river  has  a  alight  slope 
towards  the  river,  and  is  generally  fertile,  and  studde^l  with 
numerous  villager  which  contain  a  considerable  nopulntion. 
The  number  of  rivers  whleh  join  the  Jamma  from  tne  south  is 
very  preut.  Though  their  course  t4»wards  the  mterior  of  the 
table-land  is  not  nipiti,  they  run  with  great  velocity  as  they 
.  ajjppaich  its  northern  edge,  and  most  of  them  fall  precipitously 
ieveral  hundred  feet  into  a  ravine,  in  which  they  continue  to 
Jlow  to  tlieir  reeeptacJe.  Thus  the  ctlge  of  the  table-land  is 
cut  by  muTow  vallevs  into  a  great  number  of  comparatively 
narrow  ridges,  which  give  it  the  appcaninee  of  a  very  nioun- 
fjAiuiius  country.  This  is  jwirtieubrly  the  fnsc  in  the  weatern 
district,  towanls  the  junction  of  the  Jjinmia  with  the  Abdi, 
where  the  affluents  join  the  princijMil  river  at  right  angles. 
To  wan  Is  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  they  run  nearly 
jjaroJlel  to  one  another,  and  here  the  ridges  between  the  valleys 
are  more  extc-iisive,  at  least  when  compared  with  the  still 
narrower  ravines  in  which  tlie  rivers  run.  These  ridges  are 
pencrally  level  at  the  top,  except  towards  their  termination 
bi^lween  the  two  rivers,  where  they  appniach  their  junction, 
lUid  in  ihcsc  p;u^  they  gradually  grtiw  lower.  Though  the 
fioil  \s  chiefly  rocky,  it  is  of  good  quality,  and  produtvs  jmlse, 
tobacco,  cotton,  maiie,  and  other  grains^  1  here  are  trees 
alHJut  the  numerous  villages.  There  are  other  tnicts  which 
are  withuut  villji^es  or  trees,  but  they  supply  jwisture  to 
numerous  herds  ofeattlc,  except  towards  the  west,  where  the 
country  U  overgrown  with  jungle ;  some  tracts  produce  unly 


olota  and  stimtcd  ftcaci:is.  The  steep  uides  of 
also  art«  lu^uany  clad  with  jungle.  Aliout  15  tnilea 
banlts  of  the  .lamma  the  tableland  takes  that  form  w 
expressed  by  this  term.  There  are  a  few  hills  dispersed 
it,  but  in  general  it  stretches  away  to  the  water-bed  beti| 
the  II  awash  und  the  Jamma  either  in  a  level  plain  or  wttl 
undulating  sur^ce.  Near  the  watershed  itself  or  iip0 
isolated  high  hills  and  short  ridges  again  make  their  apfj 
unce,  but  they  do  not  nsQ  to  a  great  elevation,  excepti 
Garra  Gorpba  ridge  and  Mount  Finfitmi.  But  towjudft 
source  of  the  liawiish  and  between  it  and  the  mouth  of 
Jumma  the  countrv  is  more  broken.  The  greater  j»art  w 
eastern  district  of  the  table-land  is  destitute  of  tn<* 
bushes.  Some  tracts  are  partly  cultivatcfl  tmd  partly  usH 
pasture-ground,  but  others  are  entirely  left  to  the  henU 
flocks,  cultivation  being  limited  to  the  hills  and  t!»e  bi| 
tracts  suminnding  their  bases.  In  these  part*  also  mM 
the  rivers  are  dry  for  nvo  or  three  months  m  the  year, 
western  districts  of  the  table-land,  which  have  a  more  uN 

j  surface,  are  well  watered,  m  the  rivers  flow  all  tbr  - t| 

I  These  districts  are  covered  alternately  with  forest-  r 

I  and    by  grassy  plains  without   bushes.     In  app; 
,  Bonrees  of  the  llawaah  the  whole  country  is  almost  one  fol 
■  the  haunt  of  elephants  und  buHiiloes. 
I      Otir  information   res|>ccting  the  southern  declivity  ofi 
'  tabie-hmd  of  Sfiuthem  Shoa  is  very  scanty.     But  it  is  kni 
j  that  near  the  watershed  between  the  Janima  and  the  Hai 
rivers  it  descends  with  a  gentle  slope  resembling  a  sHg; 
inclined  plain.     It  is  however  not  improbable  that  near 
•  tjanks  ot  the  Hawiish  a  steep  descent  may  exist,  when 
considered  that  the  river  at  Melkii  Kuya,  where  it  is  travQ 
I  by  the  caravan  road  from  the  harlxjur  of  Tojurfa  to  Anki 
is  less  than  2200  feet  alxtve  the  sea-level,  and  certainly  i 
5000  to  6000  k'H   below    the  watershed  on  the  table-V 
There  ure  a  few  high  hills  or  mountains  disjwrsed  ovrr 
slope,  among   which  the  most   elevHted   are  Mount  £nl 
Mount  Sekyilla,  jmd  Mount  Ferrer.     Considerable  tracta 
well  cultivated  and  studdcfl  with  villages,  but  more  dcti 
I  information  is  still  wnnting.  as  this  imi-t  of  the  t2iblcshin4 
\  hardly  l>cen  seeu  l>y  Euro|)eans.     \Ve  do  not  even  knot 
!  the   mountains  w  hich    extend  southward  from  AnkiShar 
the  province  of  Bulga  constitute  only  the  edge  of  the  t 
I  land,  or  are  a  ridge  which  on  both  sides,  on  the  west  dXid 
is  bounfled  l>y  a  low^  country  along  its  base.     The 
tlie  rivers  favour  the  first  supposition. 
I      The  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Shoa,  from  the 
of  Anktihar  northwunl  to  a  distance  of  alMmt  50  miles,  ia 
known  ;   it  riscA  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  low  country 
of  the  Ilawash  ri\er,  which  is  only  al>out  2000  feet  ttbo«<* 
sea-level,  to  an  elevation  of  from'  80CiO  to  9000   T 
whole  ascent  does  not  a[i[M:ar  to  orcu|)y  more  than  ( 

miles  in  width  ;  lo  the  west  of  it  the  countrj'  i"ii  4 

considerable  distance  nt   the  same  elevation,      Th<?  towB 
Angolalla,  whieli  is  several   miles  from  the  edge,  is  8564 
tiliove  the  sea-level,  untl  sunrounded  by  a  plain  intersected 
hills  and  rivulets.      The  astent  is  Ixst  known  between 
Melka  Kuya  and  Aukohar;  the  distance  in  a  straight  lin 
aliout  30  loiks.     In  the  first  ten    miles  from  the  river 
country  contains   several  plains  ol'  looderate  extent ^  dirii 
from  one  another  by  low  hills  ;  I  he  Ivvel   tracts  are  ireiien 
destitute  of  gniAs  and  water,  ami  tht*  highc!r  jiarts  clothed  % 
jungle,  in  which  sliee[i  and  goats  lind   jiasture.     At  Atki 
j  the  country  begins  to  rise,  Imt  in  the  next  ten  milesi  it  ha| 
attains  un  elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  tho 
This  tract  is  thickly  wooden! ,  and  between  tlie  trees  the  i 
trine  aloe  completely  covers  the  gri>uiid.      The  lower  tn 
between  the  hills  are  cullivatetl  to  a  small  extent.     In  the 
ten  miles  the  country  rin^s  to  more  than  8000  feet  above 
sen,  the  town  of  Ankolinr  being  H19S  i'eet  above  it,  or  all 
700  feet   higher  than    the  city  of   Mexico,   which   is   7^ 
feet  above  the  sea;  but  Ankoljer  is  on  the  declivity,  and 
table-land  U  400  fwt  ak>ve  it.     This  steej>er  part  of  the  aM 
is  Wiry  broken  and  hilly,  consisting  of  a  suecesiiion  of  vail 
and  steep  hills,  which  are  jmrtly  wooded  and  partly  cidttiri 
the    soil  must    be   rich    considering  tlie  vigorous  ve^ 
which  it  shows.     The  villoges  lu-e  small,  but  numemiis 
consist  of  a  few  houses,  which   have  a  circular  f 
C(mi<^l  n>of,  and  are  perched  on  tlie  sides  or  fiuniniit  - 

In  proceeding  northward  along  the  ascent,  it  prvscrves 
same  features,  except  that  from  time  to  time  a  valley  b 
with  of  moderate  width,  and  of  superior  fertility  to  the 
jucent  tracts.  There  arc  also  extensive  tnK^ts  which  arc  0 
wastes  \  they  are  generally  more  level  than  the  other 
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!irjsaniJ  hci-bacooOB  plants  or 
tlterc  are  forests  of  actidttf, 
\^  uere  these  level  tnds  aru  iit 
above  tbe  comttTj  at  the  base  of 
Wt  4aa»t,  tii^  sdf^r  from  want  of  water;  and  when! 
tttf  m  nucli  lower,  they  axv  intenectcd  by  numerous  wnteT* 
IBinv  Mud  tntfT%rti^nr>,i  uitii  ^cnr^tii^xct.  Thc  cdgc  of  the 
i^Mmidh'  iH^  dternately.     In  the 

itfntmamB  f  ^  ;»ringy,  and  hen*  are  thc 

fVCF<  of  the  rivers  which  descend  to  thc  east  and  west.     In 
— Ttiirrii  thh  edfc  is  much  hi^rhcr  than  the  town  of  Aiiko- 
hr«  WDirli  k  proved  by  the  diiference  in  the  degree  of  eotd^ 
mi  bjf  the  v€§«tstloD,  which  near  the  htgrhest  part  of  the 
mAf  naavs  eooaasta  only  of  fir,  heath,  and  fern.     Some  high 
■mil^a*  riie  above  the  ascent^  among  which  Mount  Em- 
Hwvf,  ft  few  miles  noitb-north-cut  of  Ankobar,  rises  to  a 
elermtion,  but  nroljably  not  al3ovc  thc  line  of 
mkkh  b  abotit  11^000  tcet  aliove  the  §ea-level. 
ii  BOi  known  bow  iar  thb  steep  ascent  of  the  table^^laud 
to  the  north.      It  certainly  extendi  from  Ankdbar 
M  fidt  Fttm,  ft  dktftiice  of  about  50  miles,  and  probably  to 
Afiliiokk,    3^   miles   liutber,   but    in   the  parallel  of  Lake 
Umk  (]€P  ^S^  N.  lat.)  it  appears  that  the  country  lowers  on 
\kA  Mn  of  the  watershed  with  a  long:  and  gentle  slope. 
Ciifl^  irlio  pMsed   over  this  country^  does  not  speak  of  any 
Mcftllics*     It  eftmiot  be  urged  against  this  supposition,  tliat 
lk««l0ilBed  lies  on  the  table-land,  and  that  the  descent  (mm 
^  ii  at  ft  cQMderftble  distance  from  it  furtlier  to  the  east ;  for 
KiBf  t^piaflly  states  that  the  climate  grew  much  warmer  as 
Ib  iageMilud  Iram  the  watershed  eastirard ;  but  he  also  says 
loffy  isolated  mountains  were  observed  on  or  near 
\  mmong  which  Mount  Soko  rises  above  tlie  rest. 
The  eftOBlnr  wluch  lies  contignoiia  to  the  steep  a«icent  of 
ikt  mU^hmC   ((rom  9^  aO'  to  i\^  N,  lat.)  on  the  west  con- 
tinn  for  a  *hott  tfistiirjci^  to  preserve  the  elevation  of  the 
aige,  «r  !  v   to  the  west.      Thc  surface  is 

f*BirftI|;  1 1  "j  inters  {KTsed  uith  small  hills  or 

itet  lom  n»i%txs ;  thcsNi  plains  however  Hue  in  elevation  as 
dMr  proceed  oorthward^aud  as  they  approach  Aivtziokia  their 
«An»  is  nul»er  billy  than  undulatinir.  The  most  remarkabk* 
UMPtiif  this  yortftem  tabMojui  ^  S/ton  is  the  deep  deprcs- 
tea  m  vhlch  the  rivers  run  ;  for  a  distjince  of  several  miles 
ktm  tih»  wtttenbed  they  ran  in  deepish  valley^t  but  farther  on  i 
Ara'idl  down  in  cstaracts  several  hundred  feet  high  intodeejj 
Ihii^  ftotl  below  the^  ba^sins  they  continue  to  flow  between  [ 
Mi^ftBff  l..^V^  '^Tik^;  the  descent  to  them  i?  frequently  500 
W  «»f»  Thc  valley  throtigh  m  hich  the  Roehena, 

Ii  iftftiL  '•   Wanchit,  nms,    is   »S0O0  feet  lielow  the 

^pir  td^  at  its  bonks  and  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
ttfisifim  to  the  estimate  of  Krapf  How  fur  this  [kn-'o- 
Ml^  of  the  river-vallers  continues  westward  Is  not  known, 
lllB9  9boi«*  ronntry  lo  tde  banks  of  the  Abiti  river,  which  is 
iIhM  M>  lailes  distant  from  the  region  just  described ,  has  never 
Itoi  v^Bled  by  any  European ;  but  us  the  country  near  thc 
hial^  of  ibe  Ami  is  also  sevfral  thousand  feet  above  its  be«l. 
It  m  fniiftble  that  these  deep  valleys  continue  tivrough  the 
vhoip  widlli  of  tlie  reifion.  These  vulleys  are  generally 
#ell  wnotM;  bet  the  table-lands  between  them  arc  deMitut'e 
if  fuses  Mill  boftbes.  and  ai^  only  used  as  piLsture-groimd, 
Ibm^  tbaj  bn^  ft  deep  black  soil  of  great  fertility,  which  is 
ftmwi  bjr  di0  ftbondatit  crops  which  are  obtained  from  the 
lalili  al  Ibe  bnfte  and  on  the  declivities  of  the  small  hills, 
ev«iy where,  and  in  some  places  in  conHidemble 
The  grains  and  pulse  which  are  principally  culti- 
wbeat.  barley t  fieas,  and  hogs*  beans.  Cotton, 
ia«iy  other  plants  do  not  succeeil  on  account  of  the 
fM,  mhaeki  proves  the  great  elevation  of  this  {lart  of  tJie 
Na  domestic  animals  are  so  well  suited  to  tlij,s 
ft!  ft  kind  of  black  sheep,  of  which  there  are  numerous 


Kwtb  of  IP  N.  lat.  tite  table-land,  as  already  observed^ 
do^  down  to  the  east  and  west.  The  scanty  in  formation 
llidi  «e  pwewr  about  this  country  is  not  sufficient  to  give  us 
ftffa»SBl  ftlea  of  its  cbamcter.  It  was  traversed  by  Krapf 
vwy  imfiivotinihle  dreumstonces.  This  bold  missinnarj- 
10  thiii  seieml  high  mountains  rise  on  the  watersbctl, 
btt  where  be  crossed  it  there  were  two  valleys  sefjurdttMl  at 
ikmrm^pef  e^itrefiuties  by  a  ridge  of  no  great  elevation.  The 
matiKTtk  valb^f  isllod  Totola,  from  a  celebrated  market-plnee 
fbov,  is  i0t0t0r|Bd  by  tlie  river  GheriidOf  an  affluent  of  the 
fiosli^y  ftc^  n:  '  '  Mes  cncIoscd  by  a  range  of  liill««  piirtlv 
with  '•<*B,      On  these  bills  there  ure  many 

■sd  ▼iiiiigi-s.     The  valley    is  wide  and   well   cul- 


!  tivated ;   the  surfiico  is  irrigated  artificially  from  thc  river, 

I  and  as  the  elevation  aljove  the  sea  is  considerable,  the  air  is 

.  cool  even  in  summer.     The  eastern  valley  is  watered  by  the 

j  Ikrkona,  an  affluent   of  the   II awash;    as  several  hills  are 

I  dispersed  over  the  adjacent  country,  it  does  not  form  a  regular 

I  valley ;  the  soil  is  black,  of  great  fertilitv,  rich  in  wood  and 

i  grass  for  eattle ;  in  many  parts  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  as 

maize  and  cotton  are  grown,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  much 

lower  than  thc  country  ou  the  other  side  of  tlje  watershed^  a 

fact  which  is  expressly  stated  by  Krapf 

The  country  west  of  the  watershed  on  both  sides  of  tJie 
river  Bashilo,  an  affluent  of  the  Abdi,  and  extending  to  the 
high  ranges  that  surround  the  sources  of  the  Takkazie,  is  nm- 
baoly  ttie  most  elevated  portion  of  the  table-land  of  A by^inia. 
It  comprehends  the  ancient  province  of  Amharn,  and  is  now 
in  pcMBession  of  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Wollo  Gallos, 
Though  there  are^  atrording  to  Krapf^  very  mountainous  re- 
gfions  among  the  Wollo  tribes,  the  country  is  in  general  level ; 
there  are  some  plains  of  considenible  extent  on  which  only  a 
few  single  hills  are  found,  whilst  in  other  places  ridges  of  hdls 
tmverse  the  country,  and  some  summits  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  base.  The  rivers  run  through  bottoms 
wliich  arc  tx>unded  by  steep  rocky  masses,  but  it  does  not  aji- 
rtear  tliat  their  beds  are  so  much  depressed  l>elow  the  general  i 
level  of  the  country  as  they  are  Girther  south.  Some  of  the 
plains  are  a>mpletc  wildemeases,  whilst  others  make  go<Kl 
pastures,  and  in  some  places  are  well  cultivated  ;  but  only  barley 
IS  grown.  Sheep  ore  mo^  numerous,  and  es|>ecially  thut  kind 
whose  skin  is  called  iomsa^  which  seems  to  be  jweuliar  Ut 
this  region.  The  wool  is  of  a  black  colour,  o^  about  eighteen 
iochrs  in  length,  Thc  people  take  great  care  of  these  animals^ 
lest  tliey  should  get  too  fat,  for  then  the  wool  fulls  off,  They 
are  ploceil  on  twdsteads  and  cleaned  every  day  with  water, 
and  fed  with  roastetl  barley  an<l  other  food.  A  skin  of  good 
quality  is  sold  for  a  dollar  and  upwards,  which  is  a  very  huge 
sum  in  that  country.  These  skins  ore  worn  by  the  warriors, 
and  give  them  a  very  martial  appearance. 

The  country  which  lies  east  of  thc  watershed  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  tribe  called  Yejjoo  or  Yechoo,  whom  Bruce  con- 
sidered to  be  a  tribe  of  the  Gal  la;  but  Krapf,  who  tmveocd 
thc  whole  of  their  country  from  south  to  north,  says  expi-essly 
that  the  Yejjoo  are  not  Gallas  nor  pagans.  They  s\»cuk  the 
Amhoric  language,  and  all  of  them  are  either  Christians  or  Mo- 
hammedans :  their  features  differ  from  those  of  the  Gallas^  and 
rcs^erablc  those  of  the  Ahys^inions.  Near  the  southern  ei- 
treniity  of  their  country  is  Lake  Uaik,  whose  circumference 
mny  be  about  45  miles.  Its  greatest  extent  is  from  east  to 
west.  On  tlie  south  and  east  it  is  surrounded  by  high  and 
stef»p  billsj  but  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  low  level  country. 
In  tfie  lake  is  an  elevated  island,  on  which  a  famous  monastery 
is  l>uilt.  Krapf  estimated  its  t  levation  at  5000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  found  the  cliniatc  very  agrt*euble.  The  country 
of  thc  Y^ejfoo  is  an  inmiensc  plain,  which  inclines  towanls  the 
east  J  as  the  courses  of  the  rivers  evidently  show;  but  it  i>e* 
comes  higher  as  it  proceeds  northward  to  the  central  table- 
land of  Wolfla.  Several  offsets  from  the  higher  euunrry 
wcist  of  it  advance  some  distance  into  the  plain,  and  render  it 
hilly  in  some  places.  In  the  southern  district  the  cliniale  is 
very  temperate,  and  cotton  and  inmie  are  grow  n  to  a  great 
extent ;  out  as  we  approach  the  table-land  of  Wotffa  a  great 
degree  of  cold  is  experienced.  Though  the  soil  is  in  general 
fertile,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  which  are  coverc*! 
with  sand  an<l  have  a  scanty  vegetation,  a  very  large  j^ortion 
is  a  wilderness  overgrown  with  acaeia-lree^  and  bushes,  and 
the  ciiltivated  tli>triet^  are  few  and  ftu^  from  one  another. 
Water  is  very  abimdant,  except  in  die  nio«t  northern  district, 
whieh  lies  coiitigiiuus  to  the  table-hmd  of  IVotfla, 

The  table- land  of  Shoa  has  tvio  rainy  S4^usons.     Januarj^K 
apjjcars  to  be  the  only  niniitli  in  ^vhicli  the  weather  is  aluaj^H 
fine  and  no  rdiii  falls.     The  shorter  ndny  season  commencei^* 
in  the  middle  of  February  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  April.     In 
the  beginning  the  rains  are  slight,  but  they  increase  in  March 
and  April,  when  showers  occur  nearly  every  day,  and   heavy 
rains  with  thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent,     lu  May  and 
the  early  part  of  June  only  a  few  showers  fall,  but  towards 
the  end  of  June  the  longer  rainy  sca&on  sets  in,  which  lasts  till 
the  middle  of  September.     lu  this  season  it  rains  every  night  " 
and  often  during  the  dav,  and  the  rains  are  generally    beavyi 
After  the  middle  of  Septemlx-r  only  oc^casional  showera  occur* 
and  a  heavy  fall  of  min  is  a  rare  oecurrenee 

The  table-laud  of  Abyssinia  i-^  distinguished^ from  all  olhcr 
elevated  table-lands  by  the  great  depre^^iun  of  tlie  v;ille>'s  in 
^vhli^h    th«  «ninrroiirses  an?.      &<Mne  ot    lJ»e  rivers  run  fnr 


^vhich    the  watercourses  are. 


MfiSHibto 


the  gTVftler  part  of  their  oourw  in  Tidleys  many  hundred  and 
even  tfaoimind  feet  below  the  gentnl  level  of  the  country  : 
orheri  are  not  much  depressed  in  the  Interior  of  the  hiiarh 
plainSf  but  many  miles  lijfore  they  reach  tlie  lower  cotiutry 
they  lw4pn  to  sink  deei^er ;    und   where  tJioy  leave  it,  their 

I  jcvfl  ii  many  huurfred  feet  below  the  eontifiuoiB  plains.  It  is 
pmbflblo,  fre»m  the  formation  of  the  vaileyt;,  tlutt  the  waters 

>  tliemselires  have  scooped  out  these  deep  and  narrow  depres- 
Btom.  As  «ieh  a  phenomenon  i»  not  observed  in  other  table- 
lands of  the  globe,  we  must  ftuppose  that  tlie  roeki  of  which 
the  elevated  niaiseti  are  eomfioa^  arc  of  a  softer  nature  than 
elsewhere,  end  that  they  more  easily  yield  to  the  force  of  run- 
ning waters.  These  riven  exhibit  another*  reiuJirkaljle  jihc- 
nomenon  in  ibeir  aaick  riso  and  fall.  After  a  hctivy  I'all  of 
min  the  Takkaxie  nsesfive  feet  in  one  hour  ;  and  when  the 
rains  continuo,  tt  ri«es  to  20  teet  above  it»  common  level.  But 
in  one  or  two  days  the  water  has  run  ofi,  and  tlir  rivrr  fallen 
to  its  common  level.  A  similar  phenooiefioa  has  been  obstTverl 
in  other  rivers.  Dr.  Ikke  et«tc*  thai  after  a  shower  of  rain 
he  saw  the  waten  of  a  small  river,  the  GiUia,  come  down  from 
the  mountains  in  one  large  ware,  which  railed  the  level  oj'  the 
river  at  least  one  foot  9J  it  descended.  In  June^  1842^  the 
Abdi  fiuddeidy  rose  three  feet^  in  ctmiequenre  of  a  violent 
^tonii  which  had  happened  the  fjrevious  night ;  bat  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  fell  tt^m  to  its  level.  When  travellers  cooie 
to  ft  &gG  river,  and  Hnd  that  it  had  ri«en  so  w  to  be  unibrdahlcT 
they  are  not  embamuitd  by  this  drcumstance :  ttiey  have  only 
to  wait  tv^cnty*foar  hourSf  or  m  little  longer,  when  it  hecotiiics 
again  fordohle.  The  Abai  is  passed  at  two  pjacea  by  bridges, 
but  then?  are  no  ptiier  bridges  in  the  country. 

iVocAiduMM.-'Tbough  Aljysshiia  is  situated  between  ibe 
tropics,  its  productions  rather  resemble  those  of  the  lempemte 
tone^  to  which  its  eliraate,  with  ihe  exception  of  the  riimy  ^cea- 
son,  bears  a  gveat  roscitiblaneef  cm  acfoimt  of  tlie  eleva- 
tion above  the  setft-lerel.     This  is  especially  the  caiie  with  die 

I  vegetable  producti.  None  of  the  grains  of  Imiiii  art'  found 
heire,  with  the  exocption  of  the  newf  (Seeamum  onentale),  a 
small  grain  which  resembles  the  rofffft/  of  the  table-limd  of 
Dekkan  ;  but  it  b  scarce.  The  other  grains  arc  wheat  and 
barley,  the  latter  grown  most  extensively ^  as  it  is  the  only  com 
given  to  hones  uid  mides:  oats  iire  not  cultivated,  though 
Wge  tracts  m  the  Plain  of  Mi<f%ha  are  covered  with  wild  oata. 
Inoion-eofii  it  grown  in  many  pl^ures,  especially  on  the  krwer 
fNtfts  of  the  table-hMid,  m  in  the  Pbiii  or  Gondar  and  in  the 
eoontry  of  the  YejyM»}  and  in  aonw  placet  durrha  (IIolcos 
flof^huro)  ami  tokmtm,  a  Iwid  ol  Eiemim,  From  this  grain 
two  croim  are  annually  obtiihwd  aa  a  genfnd  rule,  espedjilly 
where  tnc  fields  csin  be  irrigirted.  The  leguminous  vege- 
tables whi^^h  are  raoet  extensively  grown  are  telf  (Pou  Abys^ 
iynicn),  beans,  lupines,  letttik,  and  a  kind  of  vetch,  which  is 
eaten.  A  plant,  nyck  (Polymnia  frondosn),  m  laiich  eoltl- 
Tatcfl  for  the  seed,  from  which  a  bad  oil  is  extraciMi.  Oarlide, 
onioost  Knd  capsietnus  are  extensively  used.  Our  flax-pfeuit 
is  CTjltivflted  in  a  few  places,  but  another  speeliB  ie  grown  ex- 
chisivt'lv  for  the  MCtl,  which,  when  parched,  b  eaten  by  the 
lower  elasMi,  Thire  are  some  small  plamtatiooB  of  coffee,  but 
the  produce  ts  not  vdtiedf  because  it  ia  naueh  ialRior  to  tlmt 
which  i^  tioiHirteil  §^9m  Raffii.  Cotton  is  nvwR  in  the  low«r 
Ikurt^  of  the  couatiTi  ••  ill  the  provineea  of  Bhiri^  Waldnbbiiy 
and  Wulkkett,  mi  is  the  ciinliT  ttf  th«  Yc^om.    Excellent 

L  grapes  grow  at  the  (hot  of  tht  TodtjimoKa  to  the  east  of  i^ke 

Tk8  ciDsl  vmM  wild  planta  ore  the  srcsmore ;  tie  Rliaii^ 
I  Has  nabia,  whose  nuts  are  ediUe :  and  f*hytolacca  abysaiuii'^i^ 
'  tlie  seed-fKids  of  which  are  used  as  soap. 

The  domestic  animals  coiisigt  of  horses,  cattle,  yheep^  goats, 

mules,  and  asse*.     The  San^  «v!ien  ure  found  in  the  countries 

south  of  Ant^,  and  are  i'  ;  '    Tor  the  great  size  of  their 

,  horns,  which  »ometimt»j«  «  ir  feet  looff.     There  is 

t  th«  bladi  sheep,  from  wijun  uie  skin  called  loflrlBa  ia  ub- 

led,  and  whicit  hAs  been  m^Aliinieii  belbv.    Tiie  Aby». 

MiMins  keep  a  strong  and  swift  kind  of  dogv,  which  an*  cm^ 

ployed  in  the  chaoe. 

Wild  antmuLi are  very  iMiaaitrnus;  there  are  lioiw,  elephants, 

i  wnd  huiUoee.     Tigers  are  not  fi^uiwl ,  but  M^verRl  species  of 

I  leopanl,  as  ^be  comuion  leoixird  and  the  black  leopard » tht* 

'  sktTi  of  which  fi*tchca  «  hiph  price  in  the  country,  ami  is  worn 

by  tlie  gtivemrirs  of  pmvmrr^.     There  are  also  lynxes,  lion- 

ca*tR,  lof>pflnl-cflts,  n>r  I  rfnis.      There  are  also  hvenoa 

illvienii  rrrn-uUiV  a  ♦•*  of  wolf,  a  anatl  speeW  of 

0*  «'      '         '  :  \  n\  \\  oiilii,  and  the  jackid. 

'f  i|H/<(i*nr»>  only  found  in  the  wildenMMset 

whivii  ill  ill. Ml-  utv  northern  and  aouthem  boundiry  of  the 


country.      Elephants  and   buffaloes  are  very 
two-homed   rhiniM-eros  is  not  so  common ;    and 
pciir  i«dy  alonu;  the   iiorthem  border,      i^hields 
are  mnde  of  tlieir  .skin,  und   the   long  brush  o\'  wir)* 
at  the  end  of  their  tniJ  is  u^ed  as  a  fim.      In  tlie  low  cj 
at  the  UiM*  of  the  table-land   of  Shoa  a  « ild  unimal  of 
kind  is  found,  which  is  culled  bee?-**,  and  has  erect  hi 
has  not  yet  been  described.     In  the  eame  country 
zebnis,  (piagpis,  wild  asses,  and  elepltiuits.     Thcrw 
vcral  species  of  auttdopea,  among  which  the  motioquji 
lofte  sal  tana),  the  smallest  of  the  homed  animals,  not 
than  an  English  hnret  and  the  Antilope  SomQM.>ringii. 
kinds  of  boars,  the  Pliascochoerus  Aeliani  imd  aiiotlier  ^peHe*,^ 
are  common  in  some  of  the  woods.     There  are  vari- 
of  quadrumana,  as  C^m»oepli!dus  btdminu*,  the  Cyn' 
hiimfidryiis,  and  the  Coiobus  gucr€!za,  Ruppel.     ijt   muiim 
animals  there  arc  [^orcuj^ines^  rock-rabbits,  ground-equiiTelij 
ferrets,  polecats,  aiid  ottere. 

Fowls  are  itfenerAily  kept.     There  are  severml  apedct  ^ 
eagles,  the  (vyimctus  burbiitus,  and  n\&o  several  kimla  of  thK 
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tures.     On  the  liigh  mountains  of  Semien  are  Aljiine 
(Pyrrhocora^   gniculus).      Riippel    notieca   tlirce   kimk 

iiarrots,  Psittacus  LevuiUantii,  P.  Taranta,  and  P.  Jde|«rii 
n  Tigre  there  are  herons  and  hornbills.  The  E^ptiiin  coon 
and  a  s|>ecies  of  duck,  with  several  other  kinds  ot  wnterJovt 
frequent  the  swamps  and  lakes.  Guinrit-fowt5,  rrd-i 
fwrtridges,    quails,    snipes,    larks,   und  ^y*mni 

liirough  the  country:  among  the  latter  i'  Am  Almi 

sioica,  whoae  beautiful  yellow  ctilour  shades  cji  mto  purfid 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  species  of  muscicaptt. 

irtppQuotami  nre  abumlant  in  Luke  Zana  and  the  Urf4 
rivers,  ymm  mmy  are  killed  anntiaMy  Ibr  their  Uesh  a 
hiiles,     Croeodilea  are  probuUy  nut  found  in  the  wiftUft 
Abyesinia.     Bees  are  so  comnkon  that  honey  is  very  abntm 
and   this  prevents  the  importation  of  sugar,     Locoata 
quently  lay  waste  the  fields :  they  are  most  umraeroua  on 
table-land  of  Tigrd :  other  ports  of  the  country  do  not  i 
to  sutler  much  from  them. 

Abyssinia  is  jKXir  in  minerals.     Gold  has  occastofMlly 
found.     The  moim  tains  of  Lasta  are  rich  in  iron -ore,  w\ 

is  worked,  and  appeora  to  be  of  good  quality.     The  greoA  i 

plain  which  lies  between  the  lied  Sea  and  the  tabie-Umd  o 
figrd  belongs  partly  to  the  sovereign  of  Tigr^J,  and  immenii 
quantities  of  rock*tait  are  annually  taken  iroin  it  and  im] 
to  all  parts  of  the  country^  as  it  is  not  only  used  for 
purposes,  but  also  as  currency.  [Aoal,  P.  C.  S.J  Larg^ 
titles  of  salt,  taken  from  the  sdt  lake  Assal,  ate 
imi»orted  into  Shoa,  as  salt  is  not  Ibmid  on  the 
Sulphiir  ia  ftiiind  ad  aenrenil  places. 

Popidaiwm  and  InlmbiianiA,^  Rupyid  ectinuilos  the 
Abyssinia^  exclusive  of  tlie  countries  which  form  the  kinj 
of  8hoB,  at  about  270,000  sfjimre  miles,  or  more  thiui 
the  area  of  the  British  Islands,  and  assigns  to  I'igr^  hall 
million,  imd  to  Anduira,  inckiding  the  countries  belonm^  i 
the  Wollo  Gal  las  and  the  Yeijoos,  a  nil  lion  of  inhi&iiaM 
Hut  this  estimate  ta  certainly  underrated,     lie  hod  not  an  tq 
porttmtty  of  seeing  the  bast  etiltivated  and  moat  poMtlm 
of  Tignd,  the  Plain  of  Anfc^  nor  the  wwt  danwljr  pMj 
portion  of  Ambtm,  naiMly,  the  |ientiiflttla  which  it 
by  the  Abi&i.    Looking  at  tho  ioeo<atkta  of  Dr. 
traverfed  the  IflBt-Mnied  conivtry  repenledly  jmd  tti 
erury  dlrecticm,  one  woohi  mppoee  that  this  tNurt  of  \n\ 
alone  oMBt  <30ntaiif  at  teost  a  ndllion  cyf  inhdbiiHita. 
countries  which  ii|  (ireaent  sonatiltitt  the  kinnfmn  of 
have  an  nreji  of  about  12,000  square  tttles.     They  atii 
robly  well  peopled,  owing  lo  tlie  peaevfnk  alite  in  w 
have  livcil  ibr  a  century,  and  mmj  eootaut  a  nopulj 
about  half  a  mitlion.     We  think  therefore  tlmt  rhe  w' 
pulntioii  of  Abyssinia  may  amount  to  aUmt  thr^^c  milliog 
that  i  Iv  falls  short  of  four  millions.     The  first 

mat  -  (han  ten  individuals  to  a  square  mile, 

Rii|.[Mi    MMrnpti^hes  three  ditferent  races  among  the 
biionts  of  Ahyv«inia.     The  btdk  of  the  populntiott 
the  Cauc&sUm  race,  and  in  featurea  do  not  dilier  from 
duins  of  Arahia.     They  have  an  ovi(  ihon^  a  pointed 
und  a  well-formed  mouth.     Their  HfM  wn  not  thicii 
those  of  EafMeaM,  tMr  eyea  am  Mvely,  tMr  taath  welt 
and  their  binek  hair  ia  either  smcpoth  or  iligbtly  cfnrled     Th 
aiT  of  a  rakklling  aiatnre.     They  inhabit  almost  e^ 
the  northera  parti  of  Amhitm,  and  txre  also  natncrnii' 
and  in  mt^  of  the  southern  districts  of  Amhi&ra.     '1  i^i^  \ 
loshas,  or  Jews,  the  Gamaut,  and  Agows  belong  to  this 
notwithstanding  the  ditierent  dialects  which  they  spenk. 
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Other  race  is  fiund  mingrlcd  with  them :  it  i^  nimt'  c*Ioi>(>]y 
tJ.li.M  \.o  ihe  inhubiuuits  of  the  interior  ot'  Atrii-a,  and  is  i\U- 
tir.^uisU«nl  by  a  somewhat  eurvcii  hut  not  |)ointeii  iioso, 
t!.:'.-i  Ii;tf.  and  Icngihcned  eyes,  which  are  not  Iiv(>iy,  aii<l 
by  lil^-k  but  curly,  almwt  woolly  hair,  whieh  id  very  tliick 
<^-t.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  nortli«^m  districis 
<A  Ticnxs  €«iM?cially  in  Uamazien  and  tiic  adjuci.'nt  coun- 
trii.s.  The  third  rdoe  are  the  G alias.  Their  i'ac-c  i.s  round, 
ti.irnoM>  sTraight  and  short,  but  not  pointed,  and  diu'!«!d 
fr»  m  i^.r-  forehead  by  a  depresiiion.  Tiieip  lijifi  are  n.tluT 
\i\ii.  nut  do  not  resemble  tho^e  of  the  netfn>cs.  Tiiey  iiave 
srj.ill  eyes,  which  are  very  lively,  but  deeply  set  in  tlie  wVkcts, 
ami  their  boiiy  Is  rather  cutout  and  laq^.  Those  (bhIIus  mn- 
s-.iMV'  the  majority  of  tlio  inhabitants  in  the  Routhern  pn)- 
^bi>s  of  Shna,  and  the  countries  we»t  of  the  Lake  Zana  and 
tt!«'  nwr  Al)«li  ;  they  arc  also  numerous  in  the  armies  of  tlio 
ccber  divisiona  of  the  coiuitr}*.  There  arc  no  ne^jes  in 
A'<yj7inia.  except  the  slaves  which  arc  broii{(ht  from  the  coun- 
rryi  of  the  Shangallas.  who  inhabit  the  bonl«r  countries  to 
zca  'xirft  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Abui.  These  negroes  arc  the 
f-Aij  blitcks  in  the  country.  The  colour  of  the  other  inhabit- 
::4  varies  frcmi  the  darkest  black-brown  to  the  clearest  li^rht 
brfiwn,  and  does  not  api)ear  to  be  i»eculiar  to  any  of  the  races. 

Tl^  Ahvr^inians  have  a  dead  langruaL^c,  the  lifHiz  or  Etiii- 
o;rii::  lAnjTiiage  {^Etiuopias  IjAVlUages,  P.C.]  The  spoken 
Lr.?iij[^rc»  art?  denved  troni  it,  and  constitute,  as  it  ajiiMmrs, 
four  'iuiect?.  namely,  the  languages  of  Anihdra,  Tigre,  Shoa, 
2.1  J  of  the  Ytjjoofi.  They  arc  com]>rehended  under  the  name 
of  Amharic  languages,  and  ditier  considerably  from  one  un- 
cthv^r  :  but  the  people  understand  one  another  ami  do  not  need 
an  interpreter.  Tne  language  of  Gondar  is  eoiusidered  to  l)c 
tI'^  lAirest  Amharic.  The  language  of  the  (tail as  is  radiftkltv 
dirierent,  and  is  spoken  by  the  northern  Gal  las,  who  inhabit 
tb^  plev^ted  region  which  extends  from  the  river  Wanshit,  an 
LTi'j^Tit  of  the  Jamma,  on  the  south,  to  the  liashilo  river  and 
hrh^  on  tlie  north ^  ond  by  the  southern  Gallas,  who  live  on 
i\k  bi£-he«t  part  of  the  southern  table-land  of  Shoa  and  tlie 
f  iin*  ct7nti;nious  to  the  Hawdsh  river.  There  are  also  thn?o 
iAii'HT  lanffi^iifes  spoken  in  Abyssinia,  which  howovrr  arc 
iim:^  to  a  s^innli  number  of  people.  There  are  two  triln's 
fil!e«l  Afi!*>w  «.  One  of  them  fives  near  the  we.«tem  l^order  in 
th«  pn..niice  of  Agaamider,  which  has  obtained  its  name  fit)ni 
th«  m :  and  the  other  at  a  great  distance  on  the  \^est('rn  Uinks 
cf  :he  Tarazzie.  and  extends  from  the  mountains  of  Liista  to 
Til*  Plain  of  Tembien.  We  do  not  know  if  there  is  nnich  dif- 
fwTOW  between  the  languages  spoken  by  these  two  trilji'S, 
^sr  they  diiier  materially  from  the  Amharic.  The  langnafres 
r>«k«ii*by  the  Falosha  and  by  the  Gainanti,  two  triU's  inna- 
bJ'.j  the  Seniien  mountains  and  the  hilly  country  west  of  thi* 
Br.'!«?^Iand  of  Wogghera,  arc  nearly  identical ;  but  thoy  diiier 
frm.  the  Amharic  and  Galla  languages,  aoconling  to  titc  atatc- 
nsat  of  Roppel.  He  adds  to  these  languages  that  of  the 
>Kanc!alla  Takkozie,  who  inhabit  the  wilderness  north  of 
Vin%t  vvl  Waldubha,  and  who  according  to  his  statement  arc 
VT  Evegn>e»,  bat  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  llamrizien,  or  the 
hr^trA  rate  noticed  above.  Hut  the  Shaii;.':dlas,  who  live 
j1  .ri.j  the  western  border  of  Agaumider,  are  true  ncgrfK?s.  and 
*:«**a.'c  A  diiferent  language. 

The  Abys;i:iians  are  Christians,  l>iit  thoir  tenets  dirll-r  ma- 
^r^iily  iwni  those  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches,  so  that 
\\-At  'reU'Jrin  must  l)c  set  down  as  the  fourth  great  sec- 
■n.-Tj  c»f  t^;e  Christian  community.  Thev  arc  callni  Coptic 
LJiri-fTttii^'.  and  the  head  of  their  church,  namc<l  Al)una.  is 
'-^-fJUiaed  and  seat  out  by  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  Re- 
ffjwrlntr  their  rites  and  manners  see  P.O.  vol.  i.  p.  57  and  58. 
A  ?r»-at  number  of  the  Gallas,  as  well  among  the  Wollo  as 
iSL'^s  the  southem  tribee  as  for  as  they  are  subjecrt  to  the 
kag  of  Shoa,  have  also  embraced  Christianity.  In  every 
y«rt  af  Abymiaia  there  are  many  Mohammedans.  They 
«7e  suraerous  amoffig  the  Yejjoos  and  Wollo  Gallas,  and 
tJMr  BUDiher  ia  o«  tM  increase.  The  Falashas  in  the  Scmien 
Mi>gMaiM  aid  the  Gamants  in  the  hilly  region  west  of  the 
tJ^A.|Md  of  Wogghem  are  a  set  of  IIcIn^ws,  who  have 
idnfiie4  a  few  ccvmoBiea  ef  the  Christian  community.  Many 
FiMtm  are  serried  at  Gendar,  where  they  inhabit  a  seimrate 
qiur«?r  of  the  lows  calM  Falashabad.  The  Gallas  who  in- 
lubii  the  ImhIu  of  the  UawAih  are  still  litmthens,  ami  so  are 
•he  dh^ngaltaa.  Ob  the  shores  of  Lake  Zana  live  the  Waitf>s, 
rK'i  )K  gijMWIerrd  heathens,  but  tljey  cenlorm  to  most  of  the 
•iv*i  frf"  -h*  Ahysshiiaii  Chureh,  except  that  they  tlo  not  ol>- 
rn^  thi.'  trpf^KM*  Imdnfgf,  which  amount  to  192  days  in  the 
>  '*'.  :->4.i  flome  other  ohsenranees  of  that  community. 
Pokticml  Stafa  mtd  Jbwiw.— For  more  than  a  century 


Abyssinia  has  been  in  a  state  Ixirderin^'  on  nnarchy.  An 
(.n.,>(ior,  or  as  he  is  railed  a  Negus,  is  the  sovm-ign  of  the 
vilndo  country,  but  his  authority  is  only  nominal,  iiml  Ms 
i;v«.nurs  Cfinsisi  nf  jin  annuul  pension  of  tirn-c  hundrtd  ddhns, 
and  of  a  share  of  the  excise  levinl  on  the  luitter  sold  in  the 
niJirket  of  (>(mdar.  The  governoi-s  of  the  pn»vinct;s  have 
usuriMMl  his  authority  in  their  n'spective  districts  und  tnms- 
riiittH  it  to  their  children.  They  are  almost  continuallv  in  a 
stiile  of  war  with  one  another,  and  the  stronger  expels  his 
iK-ijLzhlxjur  from  his  ])osses.<:ions  and  gives  them  to  his  rt'lations 
\iho  an*  most  in  favour  witli  him.  The  governor  in  jKWsrssion 
n\'{\w  town  of  (iondar  cn-ates  the  emperor.  IIow  nij)id  the 
]Hditi(raI  changes  jfre,  appears  frt>m  the  fact,  that  a  few  ycjirs 
niTo  eight  jjcrsons  were  alive,  each  of  whom  had  been  empe- 
ror, and  some  for  only  a  few  wei*ks  or  months.  The  country 
an<l  ]H>])idation  suffer  greatly  by  these  wars,  to  which  is  owing 
the  destitute  statn  of  the  gn'atest  jwrt  of  the  ctjuntry,  but 
e'jieciidly  those  [arts  of  Amhara  which  lie  north  of  Luke 
Zann,  and  are  usually  the  theatre  of  protract e<l  wars. 

l.'nder  such  circumstances  it  woulJ  bt>  useless  to  attempt  to 
give  any  af*eount  of  the  political  division**  of  the  (country.  \v  hat 
w:w  true  three  or  f«»ur  years  a*:o,  is  probably  not  true  now. 
It  will  al«i)  Ik*  conceived,  that  there  is  Iianlly  a  place  which 
d<.  (Tvos  to  be  calle<l  a  town  in  (air  significaiion  of  the  word. 
The  manufacturing  imhistry  is  too  small  to  collect  a  number 
of  individuals  in  one  place,  and  each  n.snri)er  chooses  a  new 
place  for  his  residence,  acconling  to  his  political  vicMs  or  his 
caprice.  When  a  place  has  for  some  years  ).>oen  the  residence 
of  a  chief,  it  acijuires  imjjortani-e,  but  its  ruin  begins  with 
his  dchth.  Thus  the  town  of  Antiilo  in  Tign5,  under  the 
^\i<e  and  energetic  pr')vemmrTit  of  Ri-s  Welled  8elasse,  had  so 
iiHirh  iinpiHvefl,  that  when  Salt  was  in  the  country  (1810)  it 
had  a  p(i])u1atir)n  of  >^000  ndiabitants,  but  since  his  death 
(1H1G)  it  has  fallen  to  decay:  even  A<lowa,  though  a  com- 
mercial place,  is  g<»ing  to  ruin.  The  town  of  Gondar  alone 
still  retains  some  imiK)rtance,  though  it  has  greatly  declined 
from  its  condition  wh«i  the  em;»erors  had  not  yet  l<»st  their 
jiwthority.  The  most  important  town  in  the  Peninsula 
of  the  *Al)di  is  Ihirie,  the  capital  of  Damot.  but  ns  the 
L'ovcmor  of  the  provinci^  has  lati  ly  transferred  his  rf'si- 
drnce  to  Giidera,  it  will  i)rf)bably  soon  .than'  the  fate  of  the 
other  towns.  The  towns  of  Yai:sh  and  Yejubbi,  also  in  the 
IVninsula  of  the  AM\,  ap|>car  to  Ix^  considerable  plac^^s. 
They  are  inhabited  by  merchants,  who  have  acquire(l  some 
wealth  by  their  business  in  t!je  neighbouring  market-place  of 
Raso. 

The  kingdom  of  Shoa  forms  an  exception.  Though  this 
state  is  of  modem  date,  its  intcnial  (ir^'aniration  aprM>ars  to 
have  acquired  a  considerable  degi-ec  of  stability.  It  lins  also 
ncfjuirtnl  a  power  which  renders  it  Fuperior  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring chiefs,  and  enables  it  to  keep  them  in  check.  The 
authority  of  the  king  of  »Shoa  extends  over  the  counfr\'  north 
of  the  llawdsh  from  its  soun^  to  its  junction  with  the  river 
Kassam  (40"  K.  long.).  From  the  last-mrntioned  place  the 
eastern  Iwundary  of  Shoa  appears  to  rm  northward  from  10 
to  15  miles  from  the  ascent  of  the  table-land,  until  it  reaches 
t!ie  river  Ik'rkona,  an  ati!u<-nt  of  the  llawdsh.  The  Ikrkona 
nins  along  the  northern  Ix^uU'Iaryon  the  east  of  the  table-land. 
On  the  table-land  itself  the  Iwiundary  is  formed  by  the  river 
Waiat.  an  atlluent  of  thr  Wansliit,*  by  the  last-mentioned 
river  :iiid  it^  recipient  tl.e  Ji.irim>t.  The  western  bonier 
runs  ahiiig  a  line  drawn  from  th»'  jH)int  where  the  Jamma  falls 
into  the  Abai  to  the  stmrce  of  t!i<'  Ilawrfsh.  Among  tlie 
(ialla  irilMS  who  inhal>it  the  plains  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ilawa'sh,  and  those  who  n'side  ahmj/  the  western  boundary- 
line,  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Shoa  has  not  yet  been  firinly 
establi.'hr*!,  but  the  other  ])arts  of  the  country  are  completely 
subject'  d  to  his  sway. 

The  capital   of  Shoa  is  Ank<)bar.     It  is  situated  on  the 
ascent  of  the  table-land,  not  i\\r  from  its  upjwr  edge,  and  8H.8 
iWt  above  tlie  s<\i-levcK     This  town  is  huilt  on  two  wooded 
hills,  of  which  the  higher  and  northern  one  is  he<lge<l  in  with 
long  i)olcs  connccte<l  bv  branches  uf  trees,  like  |}alisadoes.  and 
on  the  summit  is  the  Icing's  resilience,  built  of  stone,  with  a 
thatch<'d  n)of  and  numerous  outbuildings.     The  s^>uthem  hill 
is  clustered  with  houses,  chiefly  of  wood  with  thatchcnl  roofs, 
and  they  are  generally  suiTounde<l  by  a  ganlen.  ond  disposed 
niuml  the  cone  in  a  spiral  fbnn.     The  iKipulation  may  amount 
to  between  8000  and  10,000,  exclusive  of  the  kini:  s  b*-.usehold, 
which  consists  of  more  th:in   KKK)  [.ersons.      I  he  climate  of 
this  place  is  comimred  with  a  fine  spnng  or  autumn  in  Eug- 
land;  the  thermometer  during  Mgust  and  September  never 
rises  above  63*  nor  falls  below  4b  . 
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Mannftteturet. — When  it  is  con»itler«Mi  that  the  elevatetl 
tahle'tiuid  of  Abjssinia  is  very  difficylt  of  access  from  the  , 
jsea-side,  and  tliat  therefore  the  interrourso  between  its  irihiibit- 
unts  artd  farei^t'r?  caimot  be  very  great,  we  must  admit  tJiat 
lliey  h*ive  mAcle  <x»rjsidenihle  progres?  in  manufaelures.  They  Aq 
not  indeed  excel  in  the  fabricivtion  of  m\y  artide,  ns  they  havo 
had  no  ir*struction  from  other  nations,  to  which  drc-uinstance  the 
manufi::tuj'cs  of  Europe  in  a  great  jmrt  owe  their  perfection, 
The  best  article  is  tanned  skins,  which  are  used  for  beddinj^ 
or  for  tcnte,  on  important  ajticle  on  account  of  the  numerous 
cardvaiis.  Shields  made  of  the  hides  of  elephants  or  rhinoce- 
roses are  also  good.  The  iron  articles  come  next.  Axes 
and  ploughshares  as  vTell  as  spear-heads  are  made  at  several 
places,  but  knives,  sword-bliulcs,  scissors,  and  rawxira  are  only 
m?ide  &i  Gondiir  and  at  Kiratai,  a  town  situated  on  the  ca^itcm 
shore  of  Lake  Zaiia»  which  contains  5000  inhabitanta,  and  is 
under  the  autljority  of  the  clerg^y,  which  circuiniitance  protects 
it  effectually  a^aiiLst  the  eviU  of  war.  At  Gondur  there  are 
guns  made,  but  only  by  some  Greeks,  not  by  the  nativca. 
Large  quantities  of  coarse  cotton-cloth  arc  made  in  Bcvcral 
pans  of  the  country  by  women,  especially  by  the  Falashas, 
and  a  finer  kind  with  a  red  or  blue  lx>rtler  for  the  more 
wealthy  classes  of  society.  The  silk  manufactures  are 
limited  to  some  embroidery^  made  by  Mohammedans  and 
worn  by  their  women,  and* to  blue  strings,  whi(*b  arc  worn 
on  the  neck  by  all  Ciiristians,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from 
Mohammedans  or  heathen?.  Only  a  coarse  sttift'  is  matle 
from  the  wool  and  hair  of  the  black  sheep  aiid  goats,  which  is 
also  employed  in  making  a  kind  of  counterpanes.  Coarse 
black  pottery  is  made  in  eircry  part  of  the  coujitry.  Printing 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Abyissinia,  and  the  copying 
of  manuscripts  forms  u  distinct  branch  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry»  Riippel  states  that  they  have  broutrht  it  to  con- 
siderable iMTlecti  on.  Their  handwriting  is  very  fine.  They 
use  a  kind  of  cane  as  a  pen^  and  always  copy  on  j>an  hmcnt. 
These  manuscripts  are  embellished  with  pictures,  which  at 
present  are  indifferent  \  but  Riippel  saw  wime  which  were 
inade  eighty  years  ago,  which  were  much  superior,  lie  praises 
also  the  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  binding  of  tliese  mwiu- 
fleripts  is  executed. 

Comfnerce.  -As  Abyssinia  docs  not  border  on  tlie  sea,  but 
is  separated  from  it  by  the  Cflun  tries  of  tlic  Danakil  or  A  dill, 
it  has  no  immediate  interroupse  with  sea-farinf^  nations,  but 
it5  prfiduets  are  carrietl  cither  to  ^lassOwa  ( 15°  4ty  N.  lat.)  on 
the  Re+1  Sea  or  to  Tajurrah  (W  50'  N.  lat.)  built  on  an  inlet 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Ma^sowa  is  about  forty  milt^  from 
the  eaatcm  boundary  of  Abyssinia,  and  throuarh  this  place  the 
niAritiiiie  commerce  between  Tigrd  and  Auihjira  and  other 
nations  b  carried  on.  It  is  occordbiglv  the  li arbour  of  these 
two  great  divisions  of  the  country.  Trtjurnih  is  more  than 
200  miles  from  the  nearest  Vioundary-ltJie  of  Shoa,  and  372 
miles  from  Ankc'ibar,  by  tlie  caravan  road.  The  kingdom  of 
Shoa  exports  its  productions  through  this  harbour. 

Lord  Valenlia  and  RUpf»el  have  given  some  accAmt  of  the 
tmde  of  Massdwa.  Riip|)el  stayed  there  nearly  eight  months, 
and  got  the  following  information  about  the  exports  *. — 

Articla. 
^OOO  stares  of  both  sexes  • 
1 50  horns  of  musk  or  civet,  at  30 

ounces,  at  2  dollars  per  ounce 
30(>  pieces  elepliaiits"  teeth  of  dif- 
ferent hizes,  at  20  doUara  each 
700  hundred  freight  of  wax^  at 

20dol 

100    hundredweights    of   coffee 

fVom  Enarea  and  Eaffo.  ut  10 

doL    ....         * 
Tanned      loAther     and     skins, 

amounting  to        •         .         . 
30OO  hundirdweight  of  butter* 

at  8  dol 

Honey,  wheat  and  other  kinds  of 

gram  .         ,         -         • 

Gold,  about  2000  ounces,  at  20 

dol 

Kh^le*  a  spice  which  grows  Oddy 

in  En  Area,  and  which  goes  hi 

eoQsiderftble  quantities  to  ludiii 

dol.  206,500      or    £41,700 

All  articlea  Importod  iflto  Mftssdwa  go  to  Abvssinia,  with 
the  eEceptiou  of  a  large  qmntity  of  rice  from  Tndia,  dhurra 
(UoleuB  lorghum)  ttom  Yemen,  and  dates  from  Baam,  which 
■re  conaumed  m  the  town.    Theartides  sent  to  AbjiainiJi  are 
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12(3»0O0       or 

£ 
24,000 

9.00O 

or 

1,800 

6,CK30 

Lit 

1.200 

8,000 

or 

1.600 

1,000 

or 

200 

1,000 

Of 

300 

16.000 

or 

3,200 

6,000 

or 

1,200 

40,000 

or 

8,000 

1 ,000 

or 

200 

raw  ccjtton  and  pepper,  blue  and  red  cotton -clirtn 

of  which  are  unnivdlcd  and   woven   into  the  borilers 

cloths  of  nativd  manufacture,  raw  silk  dyed  bnie.  whiti 

bries,  and  a  smull  quantity  of  glared  silks  and  some 

velvet.     These  arti<-l(*s  are  imported  fnun   India  by 

of  M^M'lia.     Anieies  from   Epypt  arc   imported   by  wb^ 

Jedda.    Theae  are  g^lass  |H^arls,  linen  shirts,  t^nnnifkti  f,u\ 

some   artielcB   of  gla^?,  common  razors,    swn  %^ 

Celtics,  smalt   mrcels  of  red  or  green  maro<  • 

and   common  Turkish  carpets.      From    Ba5ra  are   imfiorti 

bottles  of  a  peculiar  sIia[X^,  of  which  large  numbers  are 

in  Abypsinia,  and  a  lai'jre  quantity  of  Persiim  tobacco. 

The  bulk  of  the  goods  im^wrted  into  Abyssinia  is  pmfat&i 
corisumcil  there,  but  suuje  of  tliem  find  their  way  into  the  i 
terior  of  Africa  to  snpply  countries  and  nations  with  wlw 
names  we  are  hardly  act|uainted.  They  arc  exchan^'d  for  tl 
produce  of  these  countries  at  Bilso^  a  market-place  (not 
town)  situated  in  Gojam,  15  or  18  miles  from  the  most 
em  bi^nd  of  the  Abtii  river  and  a  few  miles  from  the 
Yejuhbi  and  Yaush,  where  many  mercliants  rcit^l** 
Bckc  has  given  some  account  of  this  trade.     Tl  I 

hehl  we<'kly  during  the  season,  which  lasts  about  eiu:  i  » 

fur  during  the  other  four  months  the  river  cannot  be  forda 
The  merchantii  bring  from  the  southern  conntriea  j-laves,  iv«)« 
coffee,  civet,  gold,  cloth,  iron,  and  cattle.  While  Dr.  Ba 
was  there  the  number  of  slaves  im[iortcd  amounted  lo  1 
individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  he  estimates  the  weekly  avaTl( 
at  200.  which  p:ives  7000  slaves  as  the  yearly  imjw 
They  are  mostly  children,  male  and  female,  from  tlie  Gl 
comi tries,  and  other  countries  south  of  them,  as  Kil 
Eniirea,  and  Jdnjero.  Many  of  them  are  Christiair-  *^^'""  ■ 
Mohammedans,  but  the    preater  portion  are  pn.  i 

Their  colour  is  generally  lighter  tlian  that  of  the  .  r( 

and  gome  are  not  darker  than  the  natives  of  South'  ^ 

A  smaller  portion  consists  of  Shangallas.  or  nepr*  ij 

low  country  to  the  sotith-wcst.     The  number  of  h  1 

which  was  imported  when  Dr.  Beke  was  tliere  en 
76  :  a  h*ad  consisted  in  some  cases  of  one,  most  frctjueiiti 
two,  and  sometimes  of  three,  four,  and  even  more  tusK; . 
quantity  however  was  stated   to  exceed  the  weekly  a%* 
whilst  tlie  numlicr  of  slaves  Mils  universally  admitted  to 
mueh  lieU>wit.     The   ivory  comes  princi[»ally  from  El 
and  the  jfold,  civet,  and  coftec.  from  Enarea  and  Kafik; 
other  artieles  come  from  the  Galla  countries.     Dr.  ^'  V  - 
not  u)ention  the  «ipice  railed  hhtHe,  w  hich  Riippci 
amon^r  the  articles  of  export  from   Massdwa:  Ri 
that  it  is  ini|Xjrtcd  from  Endrea. 

On  comparing  the  imports  from  these  southern  coiinl 
with   the  export  trade  of  Massowa,  it  is  evident  thot 
of  the  exported  articles  and  also  most  of  the  im[)ortefl  tiT^> 
of  Abyssinian  prrovvth,  and  that  this  country  pt" 
few  articles  for  foreigfn  c^Hnraerce.     Nearly  all  th^ 
of  the  country  arc  eng^fijetl  in  this  transit  trade.      I'hiS 
jettled  state  of  the  coiujtry  obliges  them  to  travel  in  cafij 
and  they  always  keep  to  the  same  routes.      Gondor 
considered  as  the  centre  of  this  ct^mnierce,  and  with 
ception  of  the  clergy  and  slaves  almost  all  its  inhabii 
enpraped  in  this  trade.     Two  eamvan- roads  lead  from 
to  Massowa.     One  traverses  the  table-land  of  Wogff hi 
the  jjofts  of  Lfimalmfm  en>s$es  the  Takkaiie  in  Shire,  and 
tinues  throyfrh  Ajsum  and  Adowa  to  the  descent  of  the 
land.     The  other,  having  traversed  Wo^crhera.  turns  omti 
and  passes  over  the  Semien  mountains  by  the  Selki  ^mm. 
crosses  the  Takkazic  at  Ber  Agow,  and  continues  to  Adoi 
where  it  falls  into  the  road  before  mentioned.     Two  cura' 
mads    lead    from    (Jondar  to  B^o.     The  most  wi 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Zana,  crosses  the  i^ 

bridge  which  is  below  the  cataract  of  AUlta,  traver^r^  j 
plain  of  Miecha  and  the  western  }>ortion  of  the  Talba  W< 
range,  jiassi's  through  Demliecha  in  Damot,  and  thetice  Q 
tinues  to  Bdso.  The  other  lies  more  to  tlie  east,  goes  througb  1 
commercial  town  of  Derita,  which  ha^  not  yet  been  visiiid 
EuroiK'ans,  and  the  market-place  of  Bada,  whence  it  conti^ 
over  the  Broken  Bridge  on  the  Abdi  to  M6ta  and  tbency* 
Biii?o.  There  are  several  other  caravan  roods  by  which 
interior  commerce  is  carried  on.  There  are  a  certain  num 
of  Austrian  dollars  circulating  in  Abyssinia.  Hitp}>el  thti 
that  they  do  not  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand.  Tbecc. 
mon  curR'ncy  consists  of  pieces  of  rock-salt  in  the  shaiie  of 
whetstone,  and  weighing  between  19  and  20  ounces.  Tlicy 
token  from  the  great  salt  plain,  which  properly  lies  in  A< 
but  partly  belongs  to  Tigr^  [Aual,  P.  C.  S.J ,  and  are  carried 
the  merchants  of  Antdlo  to  S6cota  in  Waag,  whence  they  fii 
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their  wtr  to  the  aouthern  prorinces  of  Abyssinia.      Those 
piccrs  of^rodc-salt  are  called  amoie. 

History. — There  is  a  tradition  in  Abyssinia,  grcncrally  cre- 
dited, that  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  country,  raany  ccn- 
tiinos  befcte  the  Christian  aera,  were  converted  to  the  Jewish 
fciith,  and  that  the  foander  of  the  first  dynasty  of  their  kings 
Tiras  Menilek,  a  son  of  Solomon  and  a  queen  of  Saba.     The 
Abrgsinians  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine   by  some  missionaries  sent  from 
Alexandria.     At  that  time  the  town  of  Axum  was  the  seat 
f'f  the  empire,  and  most  of  the  antiquities  which  still  exist 
-it  chat  place  must  be  ascribed  to  that  period.     The  iwwer 
nf  the  emperors  seems  then  to  have  been  well  established, 
:fTifl  they  gt>t  possession  of  the  low  countr}'  which  divides 
the  tihle-Iand  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  present  forms  the 
coontrj-  nf  Addl.      In  the  sixth    centurv  they  had   so  in- 
frcjw'i  their  power  that  they  were  able  to  send  an  army 
10  .Vnihja  and   to  conquer  a  part  of  Yemen.      This  was 
the  period   of  the   greatest  political    power  of  Abyssinia. 
Sfvrafy  years  afterwards  the  Abyssinians  were  dcpnved  of 
V«neD,  probably  bv  the  Arabs,  whom  Mohammed  had  in- 
'pired  with  the  zeal  of  propagating  his  doctrines,  and  with 
trie  sprit   of    conaaering  all   neighbouring  nations.      The 
Anhs  «oon  attacked  Ab^nssinia  itself,  and  though  thcv  did  not 
oircTCd  in  oooquering  it,  they  took  possession  of  Adal,  and 
converted  its  inhabitants  to  the  Islam.     It  appears  that  after 
this  time    great    disorder  crept  into  the  internal  afEurs  of 
Lhe  empire,  ftn*  in  the  year  925  a  Jewess,  called  Sague,  over- 
threw tkie  reining  dynasty  and  destroyed  Axum.     The  de- 
smdants  of  Sie  royal  family  fled  to  Shoo.     For  more  than 
three  hundred  yean  the  country  appears  to  have  remained  in 
a  distncted  state,  until  the  Emperor  Iqon  Amlaa  recovered 
the  whole  kingdom,  about  1255,  aided  by  the  abilities  of  an 
ffrlesiastic  named  Teela  Haimanot     In  the  following  three 
reatnries  the  country  appears  to  have  remained  in  an  improv- 
m^  Aate,  and  even  to  have  acquired  a  part  of  its  former  power, 
as  m  the  thirteenth  century  it  is  said  to  have  again  got  posses- 
wm  of  the  southern  port  of  Ad^,  which  however  it  lost  soon 
iftenmrds.     Towaros  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Pedro 
Corilhio.  an  agent  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  visited  the  c-ountrv, 
lad  this  circumstance  saved  the  empire  from  dcstniction ;  for 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  Granie,  or  Gragnc, 
«  nltan  of  Hurror,  or  Addl,  had,  like  Gencis  Khan,  succeeded 
in  githerine  nnder  his  banners  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Dandkil 
md  the  Gallas,  and  made  frequent  incursions  into  Abyssinia. 
The  empertM*  sent  on  ambassador  to  Lisbon  to  get  aid  from 
^  Ling  of  Portugal,  at  the  same  time  promising  unqualified 
nhansRon  to  the  pope.    Four  hundred  soldiers,  a  considerable 
npply  of  anns,  and  some  ecrlcna^rtics  were  sent  ofi',  and  they 
irrircd  in  time.     In  1540  Granie  was  defeated,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  in  the  Plain  of  IJcmbea,  ami 
lost  his  life.     The  empire  was  saved,  but  the  soutiiem  pro- 
▼inees  were  lost.     By  these  events  the  seat  of  the  emperor 
was  tiansferred  from  Shoa  to  Gondar.     The  mission  of  the 
Portnenese  ecclesiastics  however  appears  to  have  laid  the  fmin- 
(btioo'of  that  unsettled  state  of  the  c:oimtry  into  which  Abys- 
asia  fell  soon  atflcrwards,  and  in  which  it  has  continuetl  to 
the  present  time.     The  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  men  of 
«wttioo,  of  knowledge,  and  character,  and  soon  got  into 
&TQar  with  the  emperor  and  his  family,  who  were  inclined  to 
renooncc  the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  to 
aiopt  those  of  Rome ;  but  the  people  and  the  ecclesiastics  op- 
posed this  innovation.    For  some  time  the  matter  was  manacred 
vitfa  prudence,  but  the  ill-timed  seal  of  some  Roman  Catholic 
OBuonaries  brought  about  a  crisis :    the  people  rose  in  re- 
belBoo  against  the  emperor,  and  continued  to  resist  for  many 
Jttn.     After  a  long  stQOggio  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
objects,  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  the  Ro- 
■an  Catholic  nriests  were  expelled  m  1632.     During  this 
period  of  anarcny  the  governors  of  the  provinces  made  them- 
adrea  independent,  and  thus  arose  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
eontrr  whidi  we  have  already  noticed. 

It  has  been  stated  that  after  the  defeat  and  the  death  of 
Gnnie,  the  aouthern  provinces  were  not  recovered ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  Abyssinian  Christians  maintained  a  footing 
ia  the  elevated  regions  that  border  on  the  steep  ascent  from 
the  taUe-land,  ai^  that  these  chiefs  considered  thcmsc>lves 
dependent  on  the  emperors.  One  of  them  however,  called 
5ijn.u,  claimed  an  independent  authority,  and  became  tlic 
mder  of  the  kiE^om  of  Shoa.  Travellers  who  havo  lately 
viated  that  country  have  not  vet  had  time  to  arp,uftint  us  with 
the  historyj>f  its  dynasty,  krapf  however  states  that  the 
pnsnt  snrereign  is  tho  seventh  king  Irom  Nag((si.  It  would 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  4. 


therefore  appear  that  NagsSsi  lived  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth or  the  beginning  of  the  ciplitecnth  century.  His  suc- 
cessors bepn  to  enlarge  their  territories ;  and  Jic  second  of 
them,  Abiye,  took  Ankdbar  from  the  Gallas.  In  one  century 
or  a  little  more  they  have  extended  their  authority  over  a 
country  covering  at  least  12,000  square  miles ;  and  tlie  order 
which  they  have  introduced  into  the  administration  and  the 
army  seems  to  promise  them  a  ra])id  and  certain  success  in 
their  wars  with  the  neighbouring  Galla  tribes. 

(Bnice,  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile;  Lord 
Valentia,  Voyages  and  2 ravels  to  India ^  Cei/fon,  the  Hed 
Sea,  Abyssinia^  and  Efjypt ;  Salt,  Voyage  to  Abyssinia  and 
Travels  into  the.  interior  of  that  coitntry ;  Pearce,  Life  and 
Adventures,  by  Hall ;  Gobat,  Jottmal  of  a  Three  Years* 
Residence  in  Abyssinia;  Riippel,  Iteise  in  Abyssinien;  Isi»n- 
berg  and  Krapf,  Joumaltif  detuiling  their  proceedings  in  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa,  &c. ;  Kirk,  Rqtort  on  the  Route  from  Ta- 
jurra  to  Ankobar,  in  the  *  London  Geographical  Journal,* 
vol.  xii. ;  Beke,  Communications  respecting  the  Geography 
rf  Southern  Abyssinia ,  and  his  Route  from  AnkSbar  to 
jberndj  in  *  London  Geographical  Journal,*  vol.  xii. ;  Beke, 
Continuation  of  Routes  in  Abyssinia^  in  *  London  Geographi- 
cal Journal,*  vol.  xiv.) 

ACANTHODE'RMA,  a  fossil  genus  of  fishes  from  Claris. 
(Aga.«siz.) 

ACANTIICDES,  a  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes,  esta- 
blished by  M.  Aga.«siz.  The  si)ecies  occur  in  the  carlwnife- 
rous  strata  near  Edinburgh.     (Apassiz.) 

A'CANUS,  a  fossil  genus  of  fishes,  fnmi  Claris.  (Agassiz.) 

ACCELERATION  AND  RETARDATION  OF 
TIDES  are  certain  deviations  of  the  times  of  consecutive 
high-water  at  any  place  from  those  which  would  be  observed 
if  the  tides  occurred  after  the  lapse  of  a  mean  inter\'al.  The 
interval  between  the  culmination  of  the  moon,  or  the  occur- 
rence of  her  principal  phases,  and  the  nearest  time  of  high- 
water,  is  also  called  the  retardation  of  the  tide. 

The  tides  are  caused  by  the  attractions  exercised  both  by 
the  sun  and  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  earth  ;  Init  the  eflicct 
produced  by  the  moon  exceeds  that  which  is  produced  by  tho 
sun,  and  the  difference  is  such,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  tides 
depend  principally  on  the  fonner.  1  he  mean  inter\'al  be- 
tween two  consecutive  returns  of  the  moon,  above  and  below 
the  pole,  to  the  meridian  of  any  place,  is  24h.  50m.  28'32s. ; 
and  since,  neglecting  all  causes  of  irregularity,  two  lunar  high- 
tides  occur  in  that  time,  the  mean  interval  between  two  con- 
secutive lunar  tides  should  be  12h.  25m.  14-16s. ;  while  tho 
mean  interval  between  two  consecutive  solar  tides  should  be 
12h.  Hence,  if  at  the  time  of  a  coiijimction  or  o[)po8itioii  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  high  tides  which  are  produced  by  the 
actions  of  the  luminaries  separately  were  coincident,  the  next 
lunar  tide  would  be  retarde<l  with  resi)ect  to  the  next  solar 
tide,  by  25m.  14*  16s.,  that  is,  hy  the  excess  of  half  a  lunar 
day  above  half  a. solar  day.  These  retardations  continuing 
daily,  the  lunar  high-water  would  coinciile,  at  the  time  of 
quadrature,  with  the  solar  low-water,  and  thus  produce  the 
neap  or  diminished  tides ;  after  which,  the  like  retarclation 
continuing,  the  solar  and  lunar  high-waters  would  again  be- 
come couieident  at  the  times  of  syzygy,  and  so  on.  The  ob- 
serA'cd  daily  retanlation  of  the  lunar  high-tides  varies  however 
according  to  the  position  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  sun, 
to  the  moon's  declination,  and  to  the  distance  of  that  luminary 
from  the  earth.  At  Brest,  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  con- 
junction or  in  opposition,  at  the  summer  or  winter  solstice, 
the  retardation  is  equal  to  40m.  STGOs.,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  equinoxes  37m.  38'15s.  Apain,  when  the  sun  and  moon 
are  in  quadrature  at  either  sobtice,  the  retardation  is  Ih.  7ni. 
27-49s.,  and  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  Ih.  23m.  16-34s. 

If  the  earth  were  a  solid  of  revolution,  and  were  covered  by 
the  sea,  the  high-tides  produced  by  the  sun  and  moon  sciwp- 
rately  wouM,  at  any  place,  occur  at  the  instants  when  those 
celestial  bo<iics  arc  on  the  meridian  of  the  place  ;  but  such  is 
not  the  fact  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  earth  ;    and  local 
circumstances  produce,  at  different  jwrts,  great  differences  in 
the   intervals  between  t!ic  culmination  of  the  sun  or   moon 
and  the  time  of  high-water,  even  on  the^  days  when  the  lumi- 
naries are  in  conjunction  or  opposition.     The  interval  between 
t!ic  instant  that  the  sun  jwsses  the  meridian  of  a  place  and  the 
cK-currence  of  the  solar  high-tide,  is  found  to  be  greater  than 
tho  interval  l>etween  the  transit  of  the  moon  and   the  occur- 

'  ns  It  is 


!  of  tho  lunar  hiirh-tidc ;    and  this  aiTolepation 


oallHl,  of  the  hniar  ti<I«,  is  y,Uh  much  ,.r..lnil..l.ty  as„iv^,j  »,!• 
Dr.  Younff  ton  diflrrrncc  in  the  ros.stnno.-,  pxpvrtvnc^A  »n 
the  w.to«  on  account  of  the  d,flc«nt  ve^ncuics  vSlS 
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communicated  to  them  by  the  separate  actions  of  the  sun  and 
moon. 

It  should  be  ob<enetl  however  that  at  Iiwwich  the  time  of 
high-water  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  time  at  which  tlie 
moon  iwsses  the  meridian  of  that  port ;  and  both  at  (Jlasgow 
and  Greenock  the  high-tide  generally  precedes  the  transit 
(Mr.  Mackie's  Report,  at  the  seventh*meeting  of  the  British 
Association) ;  ])ut  such  phenomena  arc  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  at  almost  every  phice  the  high-tide  occurs  some  time  after 
the  moon  has  culmniatcd. 

From  a  series  of  observations  continued  during  sixteen 
years,  at  Bn\«t,  La  Place,  taking  the  excesses  of  the  lieight  of 
the  evening  tide  alwve  that  of  the  morning  for  the  day  of 
syzypy,  for  the  day  preceding  it,  and  for  four  days  following 
it,  has  ascertained  that  at  the  syzygies  which  occur  about  the 
vernal  and  autunmal  equinox  the  highest  tides  at  that  jK)rt 
take  place  1*48013  days  after  the  instant  of  the  conjunction  or 
0])])osition ;  and  at  the  syzygies  which  occur  about  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  solstices  they  take  place  1*54684  days  after 
conjunction  or  op{K)sition.  Again,  taking  the  excesses  of  the 
height  of  the  moniing  tide  above  that  of  the  evening  for  six 
days,  as  above,  he  asix^rtaincd  that  at  the  quadratures  which 
occur  about  the  ecjuinoxes  the  highest  tides  dULC  place  1*50964 
days  at)er  the  instant  of  quadrature,  and  at  the  solstidal 
quadratures  1*51269  days  after  such  instant. 

Mr.  Airy  (*  Tides  and  Waves,*  E/iq/cl.  Metrop.)  observes 
that  these  retardations  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  delays  in 
the  transmission  of  the  tide-waves,  since  no  cause  for  such 
delay  can  be  imagined  to  exist  in  the  Southern  Oc«an,  where 
the  waves  arc  formed ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  time  of  high- 
water  at  Drcst  is  only  fifteen  hours  later  than  at  the  CaiK'^  of 
Good  Hope :  he  comreives  therefore  that  the  retanlatinn  must 
be  ascribed  to  friction.  By  taking  the  means  of  tlie  diiilv  re- 
tardations of  the  morning  and  evenmg  tides  at  Brest,  La  fMucc 
found  that  at  the  equinoctial  syzvgies  such  mean  retaniatiim 
was  equal  to  d7m.  385. ;  at  the  solsticial  syzygics,  40m.  5'2s. ; 
at  the  equinoctial  quadratures,  83m.  16s. ;  and  at  the  solsticial 
quadratiu-es,  67m.  27s. 

From  a  scries  of  observed  heights  of  the  tides.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  determined  that  the  highest  tides  occur  at  Lon- 
don 2*013  days  after  the  conjunction  or  opposition  of  the  sun 
and  moon;  and  at  Liverpool,  1*68  days.  (Phil.  Trans.  1831, 
1835.)  Also,  from  the  ol)ser>ed  heights,  Dr.  Whewcll  has 
found  that  the  highest  ti<les  occur  at  Bristol  1*667  days  after 
the  syzygics;  and  at  Dundee  1*639  days.  (Phil.  Trans. 
1838, 1839.)  On  the  su[)[X)sition  that  the  mean  retardation  of 
the  tide  at  London  at  the  times  of  syzvgy  is  2*459  days,  Mr. 
Airy  has  computed  the  moon's  tnie  hour  angle  west  of  the 
meridian,  at  the  time  of  high-water,  for  every  half  hour's  dif- 
ference in  the  time  of  her  transit ;  and  from  the  table  it  ap- 
pears, that  when  the  moon  passes  the  meridian  of  Lohdon  at 
noon  (that  is,  at  the  time  of  conjunction),  that  angle,  in  time. 
Is  Ih.  57m.  17s. ;  when  it  jKisses  at  3  p.m.,  the  angle  is  Ih. 
10m.  45s. :  at  6  p.m.,  or  at  quadrature.  Oh.  41m.  17s. ;  and  at 
9  P.M.,  Ih.  55m.  29s.  The  hour  angle  is  the  greatest  at 
lOJ  P.M.,  when  it  is  equal  to  2h.  9m.  55s. ;  and  at  11}  p.m., 
or  nearly  at  the  time  of  op{)osition,  it  is  2h.  3m.  9s. :  all  these 
times  are  found  to  agree  very  nearly  with  the  results  of  observ- 
ation. From  such  results  it  is  ascertained  that,  on  the  days 
following  the  times  of  syzyg\'  and  quadrature,  the  intervals 
Ijctween  the  time  of  the  moon^s  transit  and  the  instant  of  high- 
water  are  nearly  equal ;  but  from  conjunction  to  the  first 
quarter,  and  from  opjiosition  to  the  tliinl  ouartiT,  the  intcr^'als 
are  less  than  on  the  days  of  syzygv  and  quadrature,  or  the 
time  of  high-water  is  accelerated  ;'wliile  from  the  time  of  the 
first  quarter  to  that  of  full  mo<m,  and  from  the  third  quarter 
to  the  new  moon,  the  i;iter\al  is  greater,  or  the  time  of  high- 
water  is  retarded.  The  time  first  mentioned  (Ih.  67m.  17s.) 
is  that  which  is  called  the  Establishment,  at  London;  but 
Dr.  Whewell  recommends  that  the  mean  of  the  times  (Ih. 
25m.  35s.),  which  he  calls  the  mean,  or  correct,  establish- 
ment, should  be  used  in  preference,  bwause  it  diffbrs  less,  on 
any  day,  from  the  vulpr  establishment. 
^  From  Dr.  Wheweirs  paper  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions'  for  1836,  we  find  that  at  Liverpool,  when  the  moon 
passes  the  meridian  at  30m.  p.m.,  her  hour  angle  at  the  time 
of  high-water  is  llh.  18m.  UJs. ;  when  the  hour  of  transit  is 
61  p.m.,  the  hour  angle  is  lOh.  40m.  52«*. ;  and  when  it  is 
l\\  P.M.,  the  angle  is  llh.  33m.  36s.  The  mean,  or  correct 
establishment,  at  that  port,  is  llh.  6m. 

The  ace(>1(>rati(m  and  retardation  of  the  times  of  hieh-v.ater 
must  eviilently  de[>end  on  the  distance  of  the  mwm  fnmi  ihe 
earth,  and  tiiey  are  presumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  dif- 


ference between  the  actual  and  the  mean  horizontal  parallax  o 
the  luminary :  this  is  called  the  parallax  inequality  of  th( 
tides  ;  and  La  Place  has  determined,  for  the  lunar  tides,  tha 
the  ratio  of  tho  daily  ^-ariations,  when  the  moon  is  in  apogran 
and  in  perigeum,  is  nearly  as  2227  to  2899.  He  t^timate 
the  variation  at  9m.  26*4s.  for  a  change  equal  to  one  minuti 
in  the  moon's  ap])arent  semidiameter  at  the  times  of  conjunc 
tion  and  opposition,  and  at  one-third  of  that  quantity  at  th< 
times  of  quadrature.  Corresponding  variations,  but*  less  ii 
amount,  take  place  with  respect  to  the  solar  tides. 

ACCIDENTAL  COLOUR  is  a  name  given  to  that  whid 
an  object  appears  to  have  when  seen  by  an  eye  which,  at  thi 
time,  is  strongly  affected  by  some  particular  colour. 

The  colour  observeil  in  a  natural  body,  when  the  eye  is  ii 
the  ordinary  state,  depending  on  the  figure  or  disjiosition  of  thi 
|)articles  of  the  body,  oy  which  they  transmit  to  the  eye  in  tin 
greatest  abundance  those  rays  which  give  rise  to  the  perceptki 
of  that  colour ;  it  follows  that  such  colour  is  the  most  vivid  wbei 
the  object  is  beheld  by  rays  of  that  one  only  of  the  three,  a 
seven,  primary  or  homogeneous  colours :  and  since  the  riji 
which  actually  arrive  at  flie  eye  fVoni  any  object  are  blended 
with  those  which  proceed  from  surrounding  objects,  it  followi 
that  almost  every  tint  observed  in  ordinary  ciraimstances  is, 
in  a  certain  degree,  an  accidental  colour. 

Particular  cases  in  which  remarkable  accidental  coloan 
were  formed  api)ear  to  have  been  long  since  observed ;  am] 
there  is  a  [)assage  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  '  Tratato  dcUi 
Pittura'  by  Da  Vinci,  in  which,  as  a  reason  why,  on  a  whlti 
wall,  the  shadows  produced  bv  the  setting  sun  appear  to  be 
blue,  it  is  stated  that  the  reflexion  of  the  azure  tint  of  the  ski 
becomes  sensible  in  the  shadow  because  the  part  of  the  wall 
on  which  it  falls  does  not  receive  the  red  light  of  the  luminarr. 
The  variations  ])rofluccd  by  causing  the  colours  observed  u 
the  sliadows  of  small  objects  to  fall  upon  one  onothcr  wcR 
noticed  by  Marahli ;  an(f  Dr.  Jurin  (Treatise  on  distinct  and 
indistinct  vision,  in  Smithes  Optics)  described  the  apfiarail 
imiges  produced  by  looking  intently,  for  a  time,  at  a  blaci 
object  on  a  white  ground  and  at  a  white  object  on  a  black 
gn»und.  But  ihifibn  was  the  first  who  made  a  series  of  obsert- 
ations  to  ascertain  the  colour  of  the  image  of  which  the  mind 
ac<piires  a  i)erception  when  the  eye  has  been  for  some  tint 
dii-ectcd  to  an  object  of  some  particular  colour ;  and  it  is  bi 
who  gave  the  name  of  accidental  colours  to  those  which  an 
so  j)crccived. 

In  a  *  Memoire'  presented  to  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences  h 
1743  he  gives  an  account  of  his  observations,  the  substance  o! 
which  is,  that  when  the  eye  had  been,  for  a  certain  time 
directed  steadily  to  a  square  spot  of  one  of  the  rollo^krfftji 
cohmrs,  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  black,  the  obiect  belni 
placed  on  a  white  ground,  there  was  seen  about  the  spot  i 
fringe  or  border  of  one  of  the  colours  in  the  following  series 
green,  blue,  pale  purple,  m\e  red,  and  white,  each  of  whidk 
in  onler,  is  the  accidental  colour  of  the  corresponding  coloW 
in  the  former  series.  Immediately  afterwards,  on  directiri] 
the  eye  to  a  different  jiart  of  the  white  ground,  there  appeMt 
nixm'it  a  square  spot  of  the  same  accic&ntal  colour,  the  iHWli 
s|K)t  being  considerably  brighter  than  the  ground. 

The  subject  of  accidental  colours  M-as  pursued  by  thejesal 
Schcrrter  ('  Institutionum  Opticanim  partes  ouatuor,*  1775] 
and  he  recommended  that,  excej)!  when  the  object  viewed  Uri 
black,  that  object  should  be  placed  on  a  black  ground  :  in  ordie 
that,  with  less  fatigue  to  the  eye,  the  accidental  colours  aigh 
be  more  vivid  when  the  eye  was  directed  to  the  white  groUM 
on  which  they  were  to  be' perceived.  Scherffer  made  obseiv 
ations  with  coloured  spots  cm  grounds  of  different  colourt 
from  wliich  he  ascertmned,  at  the  same  time,  the  accidAii 
colours  of  the  spot  and  of  the  cround ;  for  example,  on  con 
tem[)lating  a  red  square  placer)  on  yellow  paper,  and  thtfl 
turning  the  eye  to  white  paper,  ho  found  that  the  latter  wtH  o 
a  blue  c«>lour,  and  that  on  it  appeared  a  souare  coloured  gfeieta 

ButlrMi,  continuing  to  look  at  one  ot  the  coloured  spflV 
during  a  longer  time  than  was  necessary  to  jmxluco  Ibl 
[jorder  above  mentioned,  observed  that  the  colour  of  the  i^ 
itself  Itccame  less  x\\\d,  that  the  spot  subsequently  toc^tlM 
form  of  a  cross,  and,  finaJIy,  that  of  a  narrow  rectangle:  then 
appearances,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  nnsteadinoss  o 
the  eye,  have  not  since  been  ol)ser\'ed.  A  border  of  accidenta 
colour  is  constantly  observed  alwut  an  object  when  it  has  bcfi 
for  a  time  viewed  intentiy ;  and  in  order  that,  by  renderinf 
it  insensible,  a  coloure<i  object  may  lx»  seen  a<«  clistinctly  a 
jMissiblc,  it  has  l)ei»n  recommended  that  it  Ik*  ^minted  or  fornix 
on  a  crnmiid  whose  natural  colour  is  similar  to  tha|of  the  awl 
dental  colour  i>eculiar  to  the  object. 
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l.iiw  *  Xovi  Cominuntarii  Pctrop.'  toin.  x.,  M.  ^pinus  has 
dt-H-riUHl  tho  ijerceptious  which  rcsultiMl  from  luokiiit;  \xX  the 
rui  a  hen  behind  thin  douds  near  the  honzDn ;  frum  whidi 
ir  :A}'p^.ir<  tlwt  the  impressions  dirccrtly  excited  by  the  rays  of 
;i.c  suu  change,  after  a  short  time,  into  those  whi<'li  pve  rise 
ti>  the  perception  of  yellow,  and  aftenvanls,  successively,  into 
cui.K  x»  iiroauce  green  and  blue.  On  ct*asing  to  look'  at  the 
»un.  an-i  ^huttin^  his  eyes,  there  api^earcd  a  spot  irregularly 
rox-i<J,  with  a  red  margin,  and  the  interior  of  which  was  a  jjale 
\i:'.l-tu-.  Afterwards,  ou  ojieiiing  his  eyes  and  lofjking  at  a 
uLito  Hall,  a  spot  of  the  like  form  ajijiearcd  on  the  latter,  but 
tie  inierior  was  red  or  brown,  and  the  border  a  sky-blue. 
Ou  uain  closing  his  eyes,  the  appearances  were  tlie  same  as 
'JirjM.*  tint  obser\'ed  ;  and  on  o]iening  them  a  second  time,  the 
!l>nn  of  tho  sjMt  was  still  the  same,  but  its  colour  was  green. 
Coutiuuiog*  thus  to  shut  and  open  his  eyes,  alternately,  the 
wliior  of  the  spot  was  found  to  change  successively  to  reddish- 
^[reen.  bluish-green,  and  blue.  It  is  remurkeJ  that  these 
c^xges  in  the  acdclental  colours  arc  similar  to  those  which 
bke  place  in  natural  colours,  when  blue,  in  increasing  quan- 
ddvs,  is  mixed  with  yellow;  the  result  being  first  green  and 
XL  length  blue  ;  and  the  same  may  be  inferred  from  a  curious 
ez]ierunent  of  SchcrSer.  That  {ihilosopher  pluct>il  close  to- 
gether, on  black  paper,  two  sciuare  s{M)t8,  of  wliicli  that  on  the 
lift  hand  was  yellow,  and  ttie  other  a  bright  red:  haviii;^ 
turned  his  eyes,  without  moving  his  htwi,  from  one  to  the 
irfher  alternately  several  times,  he  looked  directly  ut  a  wliite 
vail :  when  there  appeared  u|)on  it  three  squares  dosi^  totiethcr, 
U  niiich  that  on  toe  left  was  of  a  violet  colour,  that  in  the 
ceotre  was  a  mixture  of  green  and  blue,  and  that  on  the  riirht 
a  bright  erecn.  The  apparent  colour  of  the  middle  stjuart*  is 
aotounted  for  by  tlie  union,  on  the  same  ]>art  of  tho  rt>tina,  of 
the  accidental  colours  of  the  yellow  and  red,  of  which  the 
iunuer  is  violet  and  the  latter  green. 

There  is  a  uaper  on  accidental  colours,  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in 
the  ' Philosopjiioal  Transactions'  for  17b(>. 

The  explanation  given  by  Ilassenfratz  of  accidental  colours, 
ia  general,  is  that  the  eye  being  directetl  to  a  colouriHl  sfMt, 
me  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the  image  of  the  sjnit  is  formed 
becomes  diercby  weakened,  so  as  to  be  in  a  great  metisun; 
inaeanblc  to  the  action  of  rays  of  that  |)articular  colour :  and 
ibuf,  on  the  eye  being  afUrwards  directtni  to  a  white  gnunid, 
it  Rceives  sensible  impressions  onlj^  from  the  niys  of  the 
Kmaining  cpLoun  in  tlie  pencils  of  white  light.  '  'J'lierc  is 
cuisoqucntly  apprehended  an  image  similar  in  form  to  X\\v. 
spot  ou  which  the  eye  was  first  directed,  but  of  a  magnitude 
ac)»nding  oo  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  gn)und  on 
•hjch  it  appears,  and  of  a  colour  which  is  complementary  to 
tlut  of  tho  spot  itself.  [Cololbs,  Complkmkntaby,  P.  C.  S.j 

ACCOMPLICE.    [Appkoveb,  P.  C] 

ACCORDION,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  jiminnatic 
diss,  which  came  into  England,  from  (iriimuiy,  about  the 
7ttfl&28. 

The  Accordion  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  Ikix,  varying  from 
eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  four  in  width,  and,  when 
uoied,  fire  in  depth.  The  interior  exliibits  a  row  of  very 
ssoJI  clastic  metallic  lamiiue,  or  springs,  fixed  at  one  end  in 
%  |iLue  ol'metd,  so  that  they  may  vibrate  frei*ly.  The  upper 
aod  lower  parts  of  the  box,  or  machine,  are  imited  by  a  foldnig 
uiparatus,  or  bellow9,  which  supplies  tlic  air  required  to  put 
the  springs  into  vibration,  and  to  these  the  air  is  admitted  by 
nans  of  valves  acted  on  by  keys,  in  the  manner  of  an  organ. 
There  is  also  a  very  simple  contrivance  by  wliich  a  Itase  note, 
cr  drone,  may  be  addcti,  at  tlic  discretion  of  tlie  performer. 


These  beantuul  instruments  vary  in  size  and  in  eaixibilities : 
the  compoai  of  the  most  complete  is  from  m  tlie  fourth  siKure  in 
do  haso  staff,  to  s  the  seventh  additional  s])iice  alx)ve  the  treble, 
iaci&ling  all  the  semitones,  llenco  tlic  Accordion  is  not 
IJaite-J  to  oiclofdjr,  but  jq^  I>ro^uqs  tl^e  fuost  agreeable  har- 


Tbe  pcj^Dlc  on  yvhjdi  ^c  A^'prdion,   and  all    other 
iutraments  of  the  kind,  is  foundci!,  is  full^  expluncd  by  Dr. 
Gotiijied  VV'el^cr,  in  hi^  f^p9  P^^l^ioni'}  ^P-  published  in  | 
l^'Ii.  \7fa0  refers  as  his  source  of  information  to  an  article  by  ■ 
Stn>hfii«pu,  in  the  AOge^nf  ifusicalfscfie  Zciiung  of  1813. 
Tfax#  pnncijble  hog-ever  h^  .l)c^  fiilly  set  forth  many  years 
bofioTc  by  Profcffwr  Rojnson,  in  the  *  Encyclopuidia  Britan-  | 
nica/  uuder  the  term  *  Musical  Trum]M't.*     But  Europe  un-  ; 
ilMibcediy  is  indelited  ibr  ^c  instrument  to  a  pco|)le  with  ; 
wly>m  originated-^  far  at  Ijcast  ns  we  can  trace-  some  of 
tbi!  moil  i9iK>rtBat  inventions  enjoyed  by  uia/ikiml.     The  dis- 
tiujuj^hcd  French  oiusionarv  to  China,  tlie  Pere  Amiot,  . 
wribci  tfae  Ckaigj  a  ijpiall  instriywqit  cpnsistiiig  of  Lu^iiia!,  | 


or  springs,  fixed  in  tulies,  and  acteil  oii  by  the  breath  of  the 
IH'Honiier,  which  is  in  common  asi^  with  the  i)eopIe  of  that 
extnionlinary  country.  An  engraving  of  it  is  given  in  the 
£ssai  sur  la  Mttsif/ue  u\'  M.  ])e  LuU)nle.  tome  i.  ]>.  12^), 
and  id  a  faithful  representation  of  this  curious  swect-tonnl 
instrument. 

ACCOUNT  STATED.  This  is  the  title  of  the  commim 
count  in  an  action  at  law  for  the  amount  ihio  u{M)n  a  bahmit'd 
account  Ix'twivn  the  ])artirs.  the  form  c»f  which  is  that  the 
defendant  was  indebted  to  the  plaintitf  in  a  certain  sum  of 
money  found  to  U-  due  from  the  defendant  to  the  plaint  it L' 
u[>on  an  account  then  stated  lietwi^rn  them,  and  in  <  on  sit  I  era - 
tion  thereof  prcmiiscKl  jKiyment.  This  form  i>hould  always  i>e 
introduced  in  an  action  n|Min  a  simple  ciintract  for  the  recovery 
of  a  [lecuniary  demand. 

It  is  not  e.'<:>ential  in  sup[K)rt  of  this  cinnit  that  there  Fhouhl 
l)e  recii)rocal  demands  Ixjtwei'n  the  juirties,  or  that  the  ac- 
count .should  relate  to  more  than  a  siujrle  debt  or  transiU'tion. 
The  original  demand  neeil  not  have  lH*en  one  recovend)l«»  at 
law.  It  may  have  lx:en  e(|uital)le,  as  in  the  ca<e  of  a  claim 
a^^ainst  an  executor  to  ri'covcr  a  lejracy  to  which  he  has 
a.<sonted,  or  in  that  of  a  nieuiber  of  a  c<)i)artner>hip,  >\ho, 
though  he  cannot  in  jreneral  sue  his  ci))mrtn(r  at  law  for  his 
shares  (if  the  pndits,  may  do  so  after  an  account  has  been  stated 
lM>tween  tlu-Mi  and  a  balance  struck  in  his  favour.  It  is  nefrs- 
sary  ho\u  v»  :■  tiiat  there  should  have  cxisletl  stjme  claim 
apiinst  tl:.  dileiidant,  or  stane  ]in'vions  transactions  in  res|ie<t 
of  which  ih-  ai count  is  statul,  for  an  action  cannot  be  broujrht 
in  tliis  forui  upon  a  men;  a^'rcement  to  jKiy  a  sum  of  money. 
It  is  u.^'Uai  ill  !>ii]»|)ort  of  this  count  to  give  evidence  of  an  ori- 
ginal deiiia'id  or  a  prior  traunaetion,  and  of  a  balance  struck 
and  ameed  ujion,  but  it  is  huthci<*nt  in  the  first  instance  to 
jirove  an  admi>sion  by  the  defendant  to  the  ]ilaintiii'  or  his 
a«rent,  thai  u  certain  sum  was  then  due,  without  shoeing  the 
orijfin  or  nature  of  the  claim,  or  pn>vin(r  the  siK»cific  items  con- 
stitutinir  the  account.  The  account  must  have  l)een  stated 
before  the  action  is  brought.  The  admission,  in  order  to 
char^re  a  defendiuit  upoM  an  account  stated,  must  be  ]x>sitive, 
untiualiHcd,  and  unconditional,  and  must  not  l)C  merely  the 
admission  of  a  debt,  but  cither  opressly  or  by  reference 
the  admisaiion  of  a  siH>cifie  sum  IxMiip  due.  If  the  plaintiif 
sues  in  a  rejjrcsentative  character,  ns  in  that  of  executor  or 
a^sipiee,  he  must  siiow  that  lli<^  wlni:»Moii  w;ls  made  to  him 
in  that  character.  The  statement  of  an  a(  count  is  it  sec  njs 
only  presumpti\e  eviih-me  a^rahist  the  jwrty  who  admits  the 
Iwlance  to  \hi  njrainst  him.  and  dcKi  not  preclude  him  Irom 
showing'  by  clear  evidence  the  existence  of  error  in  the 
acxtiuiit ;  unless  in  the  case  of  an  ac<f)unt  actually  settled  l»y 
paymi'iit,  which  cannot  Ih»  oj>ened  except  uikmi  proof  of  fraud. 
(Chitty  On  Cvntmrts,  (i4«,  et  se«|.,  ."Jnl  ed.) 

In  oi-der  to  sn])|Kjrl  this  idea  the  statement  of  the  aceount 
must  be  shown  to  have  lieen  final,  and  to  have  been  in 
writint? ;  but  it  is  not  i  sscntial  that  it  should  have  Ih'cn  sijrned 
by  the  jKirties.  and  it  will  Iw;  sufficient  if  the  account  hi.s 
Wn  deliven'd  mid  acquiescwl  in  for  such  a  length  of  time  as 
to  alfoitl  lejral  ])resum[)tion  of  a  settlement.  A  general 
release  not  under  seal  may  lie  pleaded  as  a  st::tf  cl  account. 
A  plea  of  this  kind  must  aver  that  the  account  is  jiu«t:.nd  fair, 
whether  ernir  or  fraud  is  charjred  by  the  bill  or  not. 

In  answer  to  a  jdea  of  a  stati'd  account  the  jilaintilf  inny 
show  eitlier  the  existence  of  framl,  which  will  be  a  siiliii  ieni 
ground  for  ojKming  the  whole  account,  or  that  the  ar  ((iii.t 
contains  s|K.'cifie  errors,  whuh  will  enable  him  to  sunharge, 
t.  e.  to  show  omissions  for  which  there  ought  to  Ixj  credit,  and 
falsify.  I.  c.  to  show  that  there  are  wrong  charges  which  ought 
to  lie  deducted.  (Daniel's  Practice  in  Chancery,  vol.  ii.  p. 
186  et  sen.) 

ACCOUNTANT,  a  i^rson  who  pnifesses  skill  ni  mc  r- 
cantile  accounts.  Jn  a  commercial  cpmmunity  occasions  are 
constantly  arising  for  the  employment  of  accountants.  They 
arc  generally  ai)|)ointed  to  examine  the  lxx>k8  of  Inidcrs  who 
have  been  compelled  by  embarrassment  in  tlieir  affairs  to  >um- 
mon  a  meeting  .oif  their  creditors ;  or  they  may  1h:  called  in 
by  a  trailer  tc)  investigate  his  accounts  and  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  his  affairs.  The  collection  of  debts  or  rents,  ajid  the 
winding-up  of  aflairs  of  jierspns  deceased,  or  who  have  given 
up  business,  are  matters  often  put  into  their  hands.  AppiMi>ci-s 
and  auctioneers  fretjucntly  act  as  accountants.  An  acctmiUaut 
has  no  legid  status,  like  a  notary  or  an  auctioneer  or  aj^praiscr, 
who  perform  certain  duties  whicrh  none  but  thev  are  allowed 
to  discharge  ;  but  in  the  BiU»knjj)t  Act  (G  &  (i  Vict.  c.  122) 
official  assi-uccs  must  be  selected  from  jhtsoiis  intrude,  cirwho 
are  or  have  been  *  merchants,  brokers,  or  accountants.'    The 
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number  of  persons  returned  as  accountants  in  the  Ocaij)ation 
Census  of  1841  was  4974  for  Great  Britain;  of  whom  4260 
wore  returned  in  Enghmd,  the  number  in  London  being 
1108. 

ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL,  an  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  first  appointed  under  an  act  (12  Geo.  I.  c.  32)  *  for 
securing  tlie  moneys  and  effects  of  the  suitors.'  The  act 
recites  that  ill  consequence  and  great  prejudice  already  had 
und  might  again  ensue  to  the  suitors  by  having  their  moneys 
lt?rt  in'tlie  sole  power  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court.  The 
bonds,  tallies,  oroers  and  effects  of  suitors  were,  it  appears, 
until  the  passing  of  this  act,  locked  up  in  several  chests  m  the 
Bank  of  England,  under  the  direction  of  the  Masters  and  two 
of  the  Six  Clerks.  The  act  confirms  ^  previous  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  adopting  a  different  system ;  and  <}  3 
enacts  that  *  to  the  end  the  account  between  the  suitors  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Bank  of  England  may  be 
the  more  regularly  and  plainly  kept,  and  the  state  of  such 
account  may  be  at  all  times  seen  and  known,'  there  shall  be 
*  one  person  appointed  bv  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  to  act, 
perform,  and  do  all  such  matters  and  thmgs  relating  to  the 
delivering  of  the  suitors'  money  and  effects  into  the  Bank,  and 
Taking  them  out  of  the  Bank,  &c.,  which  was  formerly  done 
bv  the  Masters  and  Usher  of  the  Court.'  The  Accountant- 
(jcneral  is  '  not  to  meddle  with  the  suitors'  money,  but  only  to 
keep  an  account  witli  the  Bank.'  He  attends  several  times 
a-wcek  at  the  Bank  and  other  places  for  the  puri)ose  of  making 
sales,  transfers,  and  acceptances  of  stock,  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  Court  The  Bank  receives  monevs  under  a 
power  of  attorney  from  the  Acrountant-General.  No  one  has 
yot  been  appointed  to  tlie  office  without  be:ng  a  Master  in 
Cl\aneery.  The  Accountant-General  attends  the  public  office 
in  his  turn  as  Master  in  Ordinary.  The  present  Accountant- 
General,  who  was  appointed  in  A])ril,  1839,  is  the  thirteenth 
w  ho  has  filled  the  situation  since  the  first  appointment  in  1726. 
The  salary  is  900/.  a-year  (650/.  under  12  Geo.  IL  c.  24, 
und  250/.  under  9  Geo.  IIL  c.  19),  and  there  b  an  allowance 
for  stationery  and  other  articles  of  250/.  under  46  Geo.  IIL 
c.  129,  and  55  Geo.  IIL  c.  64.  His  income  is  further 
increased  by  his  salary  as  one  of  the  Masters  in  Ordinary, 
which  is  200/.  under  5  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  to  which  400/.  was 
added  by  46  Ceo.  IIL  c.  129.  He  receives  fees  besides 
when  attending  the  Public  Office  as  Master ;  and  has  some 
other  trifling  emoluments.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
Accountant-General  receives  from  the  broker  employed  by 
him  part  of  the  broker's  usual  commission.  In  1843  this 
amomited  to  a  sum  of  2314/.  after  deducting  a  sum  of  150/. 
paid  into  the  Suitors'  Fmid  under  5  Vict.  c.  5.  The  total 
emoluments  of  the  Accountant-General  in  the  above  year 
were  3814/. 

The  total  sum  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Accountant- 
General  on  the  30th  of  April,  1841,  was  40,957,839/.,  of 
which  above  39,000,000/.  was  invested  in  stock,  and  1 ,759,629/. 
was  in  cash.  (App.  to  Report  on  Courts  of  Law  mid  Equity, 
No.  476,  Sess.  1842.)  The  act  5  Vict.  c.  6,  }  63,  directs 
the  Accountant-Cicneral  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  parliament 
every  year  an  accomit  showing  the  state  of  the  Suitors'  Fund 
and  the  Suitors'  Fee  Fund,  which  stand  in  his  name.  The 
Suitors'  Fund  consists  of  money  and  stock  unclaimed,  but 
which  are  open  to  claim  at  any  time.  On  the  1st  of  October, 
1842,  tliis  fund  amounted  to  26,299/.  cash,  and  2,869,213/. 
stock.  The  Fee  Fund  accrues  from  fees  formerly  payable  to 
the  difiercnt  olficers  of  the  court  for  their  own  advantage. 
These  fees  amounted  to  62,808/.  in  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber, 1842.  The  salaries  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  vice- 
chancellors,  and  other  officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are 
paid  out  of  these  two  funds. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  act  5  Vict.  c.  5,  which  suppressed 
the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  there  was 
an  Accountant-General  of  that  court;  and  in  April,  1841,  a 
sum  of  2,730,862/.  was  standing  in  his  name  hi  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  account  is  now  transferred  to  the  Accountant- 
General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  duties  of  the  Ac- 
countant-General and  Masters  of  the  Exchequer  are  now  per- 
formed by  the  Queen's  Remembrancer. 

There  IS  an  Accountant-General  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. 

ACCUMULATION.  [Thellussox,  Peter,  P.  C,  p. 
305.]  »  I  »  I' 

ACCUMULATION  OF  POWER  is  a  term  applied  to 
that  quantity  of  motion  which  exists  in  some  machines  at  the 
end  of  mtervals  of  time,  during  which  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  body  has  been  constantly  accelerated. 


The  simplest  case  in  which  there  is  such  an  aecuinubtioa 
of  ])ower  is  that  of  a  heavy  body,  like  the  rammer  of  a  pile- 
driving  machine,  which  clescends  by  the  action  of  gravitj 
during  a  certain  time  and  impinges  upon  some  object.  At  the 
moment  of  impact,  supposing  that  tne  object  struck  docs  not 
move,  the  velocities  of  all  tne  particles,  which  had  gooc  on 
continually  increasing  during  the  descent,  arc  destroyed,  and 
thus  a  shock  is  produced  immensely  greater  than  tliat  whicb 
would  result  from  the  mere  pressure  of  the  body.  The  batter- 
ing ram  of  the  antients,  when,  beins:  suspended  from  some  fixed 
point,  it  was  allowed  to  swing  by  the  action  of  gravity  till  one 
of  its  extremities  struck  the  face  of  a  wall,  produced  ifa  cfiecC 
in  like  manner  by  the  power  accumulated  in  it  during  its  mo- 
tion. In  all  such  cases,  the  effect,  if  measured  hy  the  magni- 
tude of  an  impression  or  indentation  produced  in  the  oqect 
struck,  is,  by  mechanics,  directly  proportional  to  the  maM  m 
motion  and  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  at  the  instant  of  impact 

The  accumulation  produced  by  tiie  continuous  action  ol 
gravity,  when  a  body  has  not  &r  to  fall,  is  commonly  increaaed 
by  that  of  a  quantity  of  motion  obtained  by  an  exertion  ol 
muscular  power.  Tnus  a  smith,  when  he  would  strike  on  an 
anvil  with  the  greatest  force,  adds  to  the  ])ower  of  gravttv  on 
the  hammer  the  accumulation  of  velocity  arising  from  a  wnirl- 
ing  motion,  in  a  vertical  plane,  which  he  gives  above  his  head 
to  the  hammer  before  he  allows  it  to  descend. 

In  the  old  coining-machines,  which,  like  those  at  picsMH 
used,  produced  the  impression  on  the  metal  by  the  uower  of  a 
screw,  a  great  accumulation  of  force  was  obtained  by  cusiiig 
a  numl)er  of  men  to  turn  the  horizontal  bars  attacfacxl  to  tne 
vertical  shaft  which  carried  the  screw  :  by  the  pressure  of  the 
men  against  the  bars,  while  several  revolutions  were  made  abont 
the  axis  of  the  screw,  an  acceleration  of  motion  during  that  tine 
took  ])lnce ;  and  tlie  accumulation  was  instantaneously  wpnx 
upon  the  metal,  in  aid  of  the  pressure  arisinff  from  the  power 
or  the  screw  alone.  The  like  accumulation  of  force  is  obtained, 
but  far  more  efficiently,  in  the  coining-press  of  the  presoit 
day  by  means  of  its  fly-wheel :  the  reciprocatuig  motion  of  a 
piston  connected  with  a  steam-engine  communicates,  by  meam 
of  a  crank,  a  continuous  circular  movement  to  the  fly,  and  M 
the  same  time  a  reciprocating  rectilinear  motion  vertically  to  die 
cylindrical  shaft  (the  stamper)  on  which  the  screw  u  fonned. 
With  half  a  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  the  stamper  is  lifted 
up,  and  with  the  other  half  it  is  forced  down  upon  the  metal. 

When  a  fly-wheel  is  acted  on  by  any  prime  mover,  as  wind, 
water,  or  steam,  its  motion  continually  accelerates,  and  a  cone- 
si)onding  acceleration  is  induced  in  the  wheel-work,  in  roUen,  or 
in  the  stainperswith  which  it  is  connected :  the  resistance  to 
be  overcome  at  what  is  called  the  working  point  destroys  how- 
ever this  acceleration,  and  would  allow  tne  movement  to  be 
uniform,  if  it  were  not  for  the  temporary  accelerations  or 
retardations  w  liich  are  caused  by  variations  m  the  mtenntj  ol 
the  moving  power,  or  in  the  amount  of  the  resistance ;  and 
these  are  almost  wholly  counteracted  by  the  aocumulated 
power  which  constantly  exists  in  the  fly. 

If  the  effect  of  impact  at  the  circumference  of  a  reyolying 
wheel  be  considered  as  proportional  to  the  diameter,  or  mUua, 
of  the  wheel  and  to  its  mass  (supposed  to  be  collected  in  iti 
circumference),  it  may  be  represented  by  rW,  r  being  the 
radius  and  W  the  weight  of  tne  wheel ;  the  eflect  at  a  work- 
ing ])oint,  when  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  axis  of  revo- 
lution at  a  distance  from  it  represented  by  r',  being,  to  the 
eflect  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  as  r  to  r',  we  shook! 


to  represent  the  efl*ect  at  such  working  point 


have  "~/~ 

Conscquently,  the  place  of  the  working  point  being  given,  il 
should  follow  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel,  or  its  velocity,  wan  its  weight :  bat 
in  practice,  there  are  certain  limits  both  to  the  magnitude  and 
the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  which  must  not  be  exceeded,  lesf 
the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  revolution  should  destragi 
the  cohesion  of  its_parts. 

ACERATHE'RIUM.  Some  fossil  Rhinocerata  have  been 
thus  named  by  Kaup. 

ACERVULA'RIA,  a  genus  of  fossU  MadrephyUioea. 

ACHILLE^M,  a  genus  of  fossil  Spongiadae,  of  whidi 
two  species  occur  in  the  cretaceous  strata  of  Fjigland. 
(Goldfuss.) 

ACIDA'SPIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Crustacea,  of  the  map  d 
Trilobites ;  found  in  the  Wenlock  limestone.     (Murchison.) 

ACONITUM  {Monkshood  or  WdfAane),  Medical  Pro- 
perties of. — The  botanical  characters  of  thb  genus  of  Ranunoo- 
laceous  plants  have  been  already  given.    [P.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  M] 
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Which  species  nieriti  the  preference  as  a  medioinul  agent, 
i«  a  vrrcntly  cuntroverted  point.     The   London  and  Dublin 
PhaiToacopceias,  following  the  notions  of  Decandollc  us  to  the 
vleadtv  or  his  A.  panicuEituni,  var.  y  Storkianuiu,  with  the  A. 
\ipe!iiis  officinalis,  figured  by  Stork  in  his  *  Libellus  dc  Stra- 
nmnio,  U3'o«7iunio,  Aconite,'  Vindobon.  1762,  have  given 
tliat  as  the  offinnal  one,  while  the  Edinburgh  College  has  re- 
tiined  the  common  A.  Napellus.     The  pre|)onderance  of  evi- 
dence and  good  sense  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as,  besides  the 
almost  impoBsibilitjr  of  procuring  the  plant  indicated  bv  the  two 
former,  anoe  it  is  onJjr  a  rare  inmate  of  botanic  gardens,  it  is 
ftihMJtuting'  a  confesscnlly  less  potent  for  a  more  potent  pUuit. 
The  Aconite  of  Stork,  whatever  species  he  used,  was  a  plant 
IKHsesacd  of  great  acrimony,  while  A.  paniculatum  has  scarcely 
I  perceptibly  acrid  taste.     The  officinal  parts  are  tlie  nwt  and 
lea>-es,  Dut  the  seeds  might  be  added  with  propriety.     Every 
part  at  the  plaiit  has  a  narootico-acrid  property.     The  live 
(ibat  has  little  of  the  ^irose  repulsive  odour  common  in  ]x>ison- 
aa  TpgetaUes;    nevertbeieas  very  sensitive    individuals,  by 
■m4y  smelling  the  flowers,  have  fainted,  and  had  dimness  of 
Tinaa  for  some  days,  and  handling  the  fresh  plant  has  occa- 
booed  tremblings  and  fiuntncss.     Honey  collected  from  these 
floven   has   coosed    severe  suffering  and   even  death.      In 
making  the  essential  extract,  and  in  procuring  the  alcaloid 
AeoniiMa,  the  vapours  have  powerfully  affected  the  operators ; 
iieaoe  much  care  is  required  on  their  part.   A  small  piece  of  the 
leaf,  loot,  or  a  single  seed,  if  chewed,  causes  a  feeling  of  tingling, 
foUowed  by  numbness  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  which  la^  for 
ittan.   A  greater  portion  causes  these  sensations  in  the  palate 
sod  throat,  where  in  lai^^  or  poisonous  doses  a  choking  sen- 
sifkin  is  felt.     The  resemblance  of  many  aconites,  esixH.*ialIy 
befiore  flowering,  to  several  umbelliferous  plants  in  common 
tfie,  iodi  as  celery,  lovage,  masterwort,  &c.,  proves  a  frequent 
morce  of  pmsoning  by  them  ;  a  calamity  further  augmented 
U  the  inconsiderate  practice  of  giving  ignorant  persons  por- 
ika  of  the  leaves  to  chew,  or  as  a  kind  of  parsley.    (See  a 
ntfimcholy  case   of  poisoning  by  Aconitum   neoniontanum, 
ia  Johnson's  *>  Medioo-Chirurg.  Keview,'  vol.  Ixi.  p.  264.) 
Such  nnprincipled    practices  cannot  be   too  severely  re[)ru- 
huied.     rfo  complete  analysis  of  the  root  or  leaves  of  the 
A.  NaDellos   has   hitherto  been   published,    though   Pallas 
imlyxea  Ae  root  of  A.  Lycoctonum,  and  Bucholz  tlie  leaves 
of  A.  Medium,  Schrad.     It  is  probable  that  all  the  species 
luotain   smilar  constituents,  differing  only  in   defrree,   the 
aicst   powerful    being  tlie   A.   ferox  (Wfulich,   PI.  Asiat. 
RviortBj  i.  t.  41)  or  Bisk  of  Northern  India.     The  most 
iaportant   are   the  alcidoid  aconitina,  aconitic  acid,  a  futty 
mL  and  perfa^M  a  volatile  acrid  principle.     The  latter  pro- 
bably results   from  the  decomposition  of  aconitina  by  the 
actioa  <ii  heat.      Almost  all  ranunculaceous  plants  have  an 
acrid  principle,  which  is  very  easily  driven  off  by  heat.    Much 
can;  is  therefore  requisite  in  dr^'ing  the  root  or  leaves  of 
amoite  not  to  appl;^  too  hi^h  a  temperature.     The  same  pre- 
r2i:don  is  required  in  fonmng  the  extract  or  inspissating  the 
JBice.    A  knowledge  of  this  &ct  leads  to  the  most  convenient 
aa  i  cdectual  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  these  plants,  viz. 
nuiun^  the  patient  to  drink  very  warm  water  till  vomiting  b 
excited.     Linnanis  saw  aconite  disarmed  of  its  virulence,  so 
tku  it  could  be  used  as  a  pot-herb,  by  merely  boiling  it,  and 
aiding  a  little  fiit  or  butter.     (Linnaeus,  Flora  Lappontca,  p. 
iS7,  cd.  Load.  1792.) 

The  &tty  oil  is  destructive  of  the  sensibility  of  any  part  to 
vljich  it  is  applied,  but  whether  from  inherent  powers  or  from 
Wtfing  aooDitma  dissolved  in  it  is  yet  unknown.  The  alca- 
ioid  is  regarded  as  the  efficient  principle  when  aconite  is 
•std  medicinally.  The  forms  of  administration  are  various. 
Powder  is  objectionable  fitun  the  variable  degree  of  power. 
TUi  farther  varies  with  the  period  when  the  leaves  are  col- 
lected. The  best  time  to  gatner  them  is  immediately  before 
the  flowers  wither,  as  when  the  seeds  advance  to  maturity  the 
arrimonTof  the  leaves  rapidly  diminishes.  (Christison.^  When 
the  seeds  are  intended  to  be  collected,  this  should  be  done  just 
beAre  they  are  perfectly  ripe.  The  root  should  be  taken  up 
befim  the  flowers  expand ;  it  must  be  carefully,  yet  speedily 
dried,  at  a  very  low  temperature,  otherwise  it  soon  becomes 
BooMy  and  its  actirity  is  impaired,  while  a  high  temperature 
qwte  diasiptes  its  valuable  properties.  The  watery  extract 
ii  a  worthless  preparation ;  and  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
Lndon  Pharmaeopceia,  improperly  termed  an  extract,  is  also 
objectionable.  The  best  forms  are  either  an  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  leaves,  or  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root  made  by  dis- 
p'acement.  The  inactivity  of  the  watery  extract  and  inspis- 
mai  juice  has  led  to  statements  in  some  popular  treatises  tliat 


I  it  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  grains,  a  quautity  which 
would  i)rovc  fatal  when  the  extract  is  prcpured  with  alcohol. 
Of  tliis  latter  it  is  rare  that  two  grains  ran  bt>  given  with  safety : 
a  quarter  of  u  grain  is  sufficient  to  begin  with.  Pos«:ossing 
narcotico-acrid  ])roi)erties,  the  action  of  aconite  on  the  Iiuniun 
frame  is  ditierent  according  to  the  Cjuantity  used.  In  snuill 
medicinal  doses  its  most  obvious  action  is  purely  local  ;  in 
larger,  its  action  is  both  local  and  remote.  Thus  a  small  por- 
tion chewed  produces  an  immediate  action,  tingling,  followed 
by  numbness  of  tlie  lips  and  tongue ;  increased  secretion  of 
saliva  also  occurs.  Minute  doses  tukon  into  the  stomach 
cause  augmented  secretion  I)oth  of  the  mucous  nicmbrane  and 
of  the  glands  in  the  vicinity »  the  secretion  of  the  liver  is 
often  markctlly  increased  ;  M-hile  tingling  of  tlie  extremities, 
with  heat,  is  of\en  felt,  and  either  perspiration  or  increased 
action  of  the  kidneys.  The  effect  on  tne  pupil  is  variously 
stated.  Geiger  affirms  that  aconitina  produces  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  Dr.  Pereira  most  |)Ositively  a^-scrts,  in  his  Materia 
I  Medica,  that  the  external  application  of  it  produces  contrac- 
tion ;  while  in  hiscxi)eriments  with  the  extract  of  the  Aconi- 
tum ferox  (recortled  m  *  Edinb.  Joum.  of  Natural  and  Geo- 
grai)h.  Science,'  July  1830,  p.  235)  he  diiilinctly  affinns  that 
while  the  animal  continued  alive  the  pupils  were  *  much  di- 
lated,' contraction  taking  place  only  aner  the  animal  was 
a))parently  dead.  Large  doses  cause  redness  and  inflammation 
of  the  parts  brought  in  contact  with  it ;  but  the  intellectual 
powers  do  not  seem  inimired  by  it,  even  when  a  fatal  result 
ocnirs.  Sir  B.  Brodie  tninks  that  it  occasions  death  by  de- 
stroying the  functions  of  the  brain.  (*  Phil.  Trans.*  1818,  p. 
1 86.)  For  this  eflfect  he  does  not  consitlcr  absorj)tion  necessary  ; 
while  Dr.  Pereira  concludes  from  his  ex])enments,  tlmt  the 
intensity  of  its  remote  action  on  the  nervous  system  is  in  pro> 
portion  to  the  absorbing  powers  of  the  part  to  which  it  is 
appliiKl  (loc.  cit.  p.  242).  The  susceptibility  of  the  heart  to 
galvanic  agents  is  greatly  impaired  by  it. 

When  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  it  was  recom- 
mended in  many  diseases  ;  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  re- 
stricted to  painnil  affections  of  the  nerves,  and  to  rheumatic 
complaints,  particularly  when  tliey  are  com]>licated  with 
syphilis.  For  ner\ous  affections  it  is  more  used  cxtenially 
than  internally,  but  this  last  mode  is  to  be  commended  at  the 
same  time.  An  ointment  is  formed  with  one  or  two  grains  of 
the  aconitina  to  one  drachm  of  axunge.  A  small  portion  of  this 
is  to  be  applied  frequently  to  the  part  afJ'ccted.  An  eniption 
sometimes  appears,  especially  if  the  ointment  be  strong.  Tlie 
internal  use  of  aconitina  is  scarcely  to  be  advised,  one-fiftieth 
of  a  grain  having  endangered  the  life  of  an  adult.  The  vcr}- 
high  price  of  tliis  article  is  an  obstacle  to  its  extensive 
em[)loyment ;  but  ingenious  chemists  are  endeavouring  to 
simplify  the  process  of  extracting  it.  To  obtain  it  perfectly 
pure  it  is  almost  essential  to  use  sulphuric  stther  in  the  prr- 
paration  of  it,  which  necessarily  increases  the  expense.  The 
alcoholic  tincture  or  extract  is  of  great  service  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism. 

Should  {Misoning  occur,  attempts  must  immediately  be 
made  to  empty  the  stomach  bv  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump. 
No  brandy  or  other  form  of  alcohol  should  Ik?  given,  nor 
vinegar,  till  all  the  herb  is  rciaovcd  from  the  <*jmach,  after 
which  coflee  w  ith  vinegar  is  very  us«.'f'ul :  ven-jscction  may 
sometimes  ho.  required. 

ACORI'N-a:,  ACORI'DEJE,  or  ACORA'CEiE,a  small 
natural  order  of  simdicosc  Endi;j:tiis.  with  the  following  essen- 
tial character: — The  flowers  are  hcrnmj)hrodite,  surrounded 
with  scales.  The  spathe  is  leaf-like,  but  not  rolled  up.  The 
stamens  are  complete,  placed  opposite  the  scales,  and  have 
2-celled  anthers  which  arc  turned  inwards.  The  ovaries  are 
distinct ;  the  fruit  is  baccate,  juicy  at  first,  but  finally  juict^lcss. 
The  seeds  have  the  embryo  seated  in  the  axis  of  a  copious 
albumen.  The  rootstock  is  jointed,  the  leaves  sw  ord-shaped  and 
embracing  each  other  in  the  bud.  Such  is  the  chaActcr  given 
this  order,  which  was  first  separated  from  Aroidese  by  Agardh, 
and  the  separation  was  afterwards  ado))ted  by  Schott,  Link,  and 
Lindley.  The  diagnostic  characters  of  this  order  from  Araccas 
are — 1,  The  diflferent  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud, 
which  are  convolute  in  AraceaB,  and  hence  a  difference  of 
habit  is  produced ;  and  2,  the  scaly  rudiments  of  the  perianth, 
which  are  never  present  in  Aracea».  The  genera  assigned  to 
this  order  by  Lindley  aro  Acorus,  Gymnostachys,  Tupistra,  and 
Aspidistra.  The  two  last  genera  however  are  assigned  this 
position  because  the  author  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with 
them  on  account  of  their  anomalous  structure.  This  small 
group  of  plants  in  its  geographical  distribution  is  confined 
to  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  .JNone  of  them  have  the  acrid 
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iJi-oi>crtic.s  ot'a<->mo  ol'tho  Araocse.  The  Aconis  calamus  is  a 
lii-irkli  plant,  uiul  has  ^li^^Iitly  anunatic  pro{)Oi'ties.  (Liiidley, 
Aatural  Sustcm.)    [AtoRirs,  P  .C] 

ACCil'l,  the  Province  of,  an  administrative  division  of  the 
Sardinian  Statei*,  situated  un  the  nortiiem  side  of  the  Li<;unan 
A|)ejjnirics,  the  ramific-atiuns  of  wluch  nni  northwards  until 
thi»v  >\n]n'  doHii  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Po.  The  IJor- 
mida,  the  Uel'jo,  the  Erro,  and  other  minor  rivcn«,  or  rather 
tomrnts,  which  rise  in  the  niaui  ritljre  of  the  AiH'nnines,  flow 
between  the&e  oHk'ts  until  they  all  join  the  Tanaro,  whieh  is 
the  trreat  attiuenl  of  the  Po  on  this  side.  The  prcivinee  of 
Aei(ui  was  iornicrlv  (railed  the  High  or  UnjH^r  Monferrato, 
being  jwrt  of  the  ^lartjuisate  of  that  name  iX'fore  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  country 
jn-iKhiecs  some  corn  and  much  fniit.      The  lower  hills  arc 

tdanted  with  vineyards,  from  which  gocxl  wine  is  made, 
;n()wn  at  Turin  and  (jcnoa  by  the  name  of  Monferrato  wine, 
'i'he  liiount.iins  are  |KU'tly  covered  with  chestnut-trees,  which 
<;ui)|)ly  un  article  of  connnon  food  for  the  pleasantry.  The 
r(.-urin<;  of  silkworms  is  an  im]x>rtant  branch  of  industry.  A 
considLTablc  quantity  of  cattle,  esiKH-'ially  homed  cattle,  is  bred 
in  the  province. 

The  province  of  Acqui  is  bomided  on  the  north  by  Alessan- 
dria, cast  l)y  Nov],  ^outh  by  Savona,  and  west  by  Alba.  Its 
lenifth  is  about  40  miles  north  to  south,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  a1)out  '25  miles.  The  population  is  02,000  inhabitants,  dis- 
tributwl  among  73  communes.  The  head  town  of  the  pro- 
vince is  called  x\cqui,  and  is  a  bishop's  see.  It  is  built  i)art]y 
ut  the  foot  and  ijartly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left  or 
western  bank  of  tlie  river  lionnida ;  it  has  a  fine  old  cathedral 
with  a  handsome  fat^-ade,  several  other  churches  and  convents, 
a  royal  college,  a  clerical  .*»eminary,  and  a  town-hall,  some 
other  remarkuldc  buildings,  and  a]>out  7800  inhabitants.  The 
old  walls  of  ihe  town  liave  IxKin  pulled  down  since  the  last 
]K'ace  of  1810.  The  oM  castle  stands  on  a  hill  outside  of  the 
town,  and  is  U'fcl  us  a  ])rison.  The  town  has  some  manufac- 
tories of  linen  and  some  tanyards.  Acqui  is  nmch  frequented 
by  invalids  from  Lombanly  and  from  Genoa  for  its  hot  sulphur 
springs  ;  the  establishment  for  bathinjr  is  about  a  (quarter  of  a 
mile  out  of  the  town,  on  the  opposite  or  right  bimk  of  the 
]}ormida.  Tin*  buihrm-is  have  l)een  restored  and  enlarged  by 
the  late  king,  Charles  Felix.  The  *  fango,*  or  nmd  formed  by 
the  se<limcnt  of  the  water,  is  applied  in  many  tu^es  of  local 
complaints  or  old  wounds,  and  is  considered  very  efficacious. 
Tho  town  derivcj  its  name  from  its  springs,  which  were 
known  to  the  llomans  by  the  name  of  Aijuaj  Statiellae,  Sia- 
tii'lli  being  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Ligurians  who  inhabited 
this  re^on,  and  who  being  joined  by  other  trilics  were  de- 
feated m  a  great  battle  near  Caristum  by  the  consul  M. 
Popilius  LxMuv?,  173  ».c.  The  consul  razed  Caristum  to 
the  groun«l,  devastated  the  whole  country,  and  sold  many 
of  the  iidiabitants.  His  severity  was  considered  excessive 
even  at  Rome,  es]H?cially  as  the  Statielli  had  not  l)oni  anns 
against  the  Krinnuis  until  the  other  Ligurian  trilics  made  a 
gathering  in  their  territory,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the 
consul.  Tho  senate  ordered  th<»  captives  to  l)C  restored  I 
lil)rrty,  and  the  purchase-money  to  rx;  retui-ncd  to  the 
chasL  "  •  grachig  its  nsolution  by  the  well-sounding  moral, 
•  that  ne  s]>lendour  of  victory  consists  in  sulxluing  iui  enemy 
in  aril.-:,  and  not  in  oppressing  those  who  have  submittetl.' 
Th(»  d.x:ree  however  was  eluded  for  a  time,  and  Popilius  in 
(he  face  of  it  again  attacked  the  Statielli  in  the  following  year, 
and  kilh;d  ten  thousand  of  them.  At  last  the  senate  and  the 
jxMjple  joincMl  in  reproving  the  conduct  of  Popilius,  who  w  Jis 
sunnnoncHi  to  Ilom(.'  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  his  brother 
C.  Popilius,  the  consul  for  the  year,  was  commissioned  to 
L'xecute  the  fonner  du<:n'e  and  lilwrate  the  surviving  Statielli, 
sevi-ral  thousands  of  whom  were  released  from  slavery,  and 
settle<l  on  sonu?  grounds  which  were  ajssigncd  to  them  nortii 
of  the  J|rt.  M.  Po]>ilius  l^ijunas  api)eared  })efore  the  praetor, 
inniiL-s,  who  ln-mg  tamjiered  with  by  the  friends  of  the 
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accused,  jMit  oti"  thi*  matter  to  the  Ides  of  March,  when  the 
new  nngistrates  <:ame  into  otlice,  and  Licinius  retire<l  into  pri- 
vate life,  by  which  means  Popilius  came  off  unpunishe<l. 
'Thus.'  tamely  observes  Livy  (42,  c.  22),  *  by  an  artful 
Irii-k  the  rogation  conci'riiing  die  Ligurians  was  eludcil.' 
Afterwards  the  min(;nd  sjirings  a]x)ve  meiitione<l  having  at- 
tractoil  the  attrniion  of  tlir  Romajjs.  tJie  place  Ix-fnnne  known 
by  tin;  name  of  Aqua-  Staliellji,  and  there  an*  inscriptions 
ri'iuiiining  whicrii  rrlale  to  the  care  taken  of  the  tlicniia!,  or 
warm  Ixiths,  by  tlie  IdcuI  oilieers. 

In  tlur  early  lart  ut  the  middle  ages  Acqui  was  a  countship, 
on<;  of  the  early  counts  of  which  was  u  certain  Alerainus, 


whos(»  history  has  been  intersiwrsed  with    wonderful    fabi 

by  the  chroniclei-s :   he  fuugiit  valiantly  uguinst  tlie  Moon 

Saracx'ns  who  had   invaded  part  of  Lfguria.     lie  nuurit^i 

dau'^hter  of    Bercnearius   II.,   some  8ay  of  Otfao   I.,    « 

mafu;  a  marquis,  and  died  a.d.  993.     He  was  the  proeetiit 

of  the  Manjuises  of  Monferrato  and  of  the  Marquises 

Saluzzo,  who  figured  for  centuriea  ailerwards  in  the  \ida 

tuples  of  North  Italy. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  of  Acqui  are — 1.  Sii 

I  della  Paglia,  called  also  Nizza  di  Monferrato,  situated  in 

i  ideasant  district  on  the  l)anks  of  the  Bel  bo,  with  about  35< 

I  inhabitants.     It  is  the  native  place  of  the  Jesuit  Giulio  Cew 

j  Cordara,  a  distinguished  writer  both  in  Italian  and  Latin, «! 

flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century.   2.  Ovada,  a  town  of  60( 

inhabitants,  situated  among  the  Ligurian  Aiiennines.   8.  Strei 

a  small  town,  known  for  its  good  wine.     A  number  of  smaU 

towiLs  and  villages,  of  from  1000  to  2000  inhabitants,  are  m» 

tcreil  throughout  the  j)rovincc. 

(Casalis,  DizionaHo  Geogrqfico,  Statistico,  Commemd 
ih'ijii  Stati  di  S.  M,  il  Re.  Ji  Sardegna ;  Denina,  Quadra  da 
Alta  Itaiia;   Calendar io  Sar do.) 

ACRE,  SAINT  JEAN  D',  the  celebrated  fortrea  c 
the  coast  of  Syria,  was  taken  by  the  miited  English  and  Ai 
strian  squadrons  hi  1840,  af\er  a  bombardment  which  wi 
short,  but  so  eftective  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  memonb 
events  in  modem  warfare.  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  Ai 
stria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  having  concluded  a  trail 
at  London  on  the  15th  of  July,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  dri^ 
ing  the  Egyptian  troojis  out  of  Syria,  and  restoring  this  con 
try  to  its  rbnner  master,  the  Sultan,  a  combined  English  u 
Austrian  fleet  attacked  and  took  the  S>Tian  seaports.  ()n  tl 
2nd  of  Novemlwr,  1840,  this  fleet  arrived  oft*  Acre:  it  on 
sisteil  of  seven  English  line-of-battle  shi|)s,  four  war-steame 
for  throwing  shells,  and  some  smaller  vessels,  commanded  \ 
Admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  who  was  commandcr-in-dii 
of  the  united  fleet,  and  under  w  honi  Sir  Charles  Napier  acta 
as  commodore  of  the  English  squadron  ;  and  two  Austrian  fr 
gates,  the  Medea,  on  Ixjard  of  whieh  the  Austrian  adnun 
tlie  Manpis  de  Bandeira,  hail  hoisted  his  flag,  and  the  Gne 
riera,  connnanded  by  Ca[)tain  the  Archduke  Frederidc  i 
Austria.  The  attack  began  on  the  following  day,  the  3rd  i 
j  Novemlxjr.  The  shii>s  had  some  difficulty  in  taking  the 
])ositions,  as  the  officers  had  no  good  chart  of  the  coast  pi 
plan  of  the  fortress,  which,  through  the  care  of  the  posha* 
Egypt,  Meheinet  Ali,  had  l>een  made  almost  inipregnaU 
excvpt  to  trooijs  and  officers  who  combincfl  the  most  consul 
mate  skill  with  the  ujmost  bravery.  After  a  heavy  firing  < 
two  hours,  whieh  was  well  answered  by  the  Egyptians,  tl 
grand  magazine  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  w 
Ixibly  iginted  by  a  shell  from  one  of  the  steamers.  Tii 
entire  rt>giments  of  infantry,  which  were  standing  in  batt 
array  near  it,  were  annihilated,  as  well  as  ever}'  living  creatn 
within  an  area  of  60,000  square  fLH*t.  The  Egyptian  cm 
mandant  nevertlieless  continued  to  defend  tlie  town,  out  the  fi 
of  the  ships  was  so  efl'ective  tiiat  it  was  discontinued  at  sn 
s(.'t,.  and  the  admiral  pre]>ared  for  a  stonn  on  the  following  da; 
This  however  the  conmiandant  did  not  await,  but  e^-acutti 
the  fortn^ss  during  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  Novemb 
with  the  i'eeble  remnant  of  liis  garrison,  the  force  of  wbM 
was  from  4500  to  5000  men  before  the  action.  On  the  4i 
the  Anglo- Austrian  force  took  iM)ssession  of  Aero :  they  Io 
some  men  by  a  second  explosion,  the  blowing  up  of  a  mag 
zine  of  loaded  shells  which  had  been  covered  by  tlie  rubbisfa 
the  grand  magazine,  under  which  fire  was  smouldering.  Tl 
allies  lost  eighteen  killed  and  forty-one  wounded.  Lieutenai 
CI.  B.  Le  Mesurier,  of  theTallMjt,  was  the  only  ofllicer  kille 
After  the  fall  of  this  bulwark  of  Syria,  Ibrahiui  Pasha  c**ao 
at(Hl  that  country  and  retired  to  Egypt.  Acre  has  since  bei 
rtistoml  to  the  l\irks,  and  some  care  has  been  taken  by  tbe 
in  rebuilding  the  fortifications,  but  tlie  whole  is  still  littfe  nky 
than  an  indefensible  heap  of  ruins.  (Sir  Cliorlcs  Napier,  Ti 
War  in  Syria.) 

ACllOCU'LIA.  a  fossil  genus  of  Ga5tero])odu,  allied  i 
the  Neritadu*.     It  (nreurs  in  PaluM)zoic  strata.     (Phillips.) 

A'CllODUS,  a  trenus  of  fossil  Placoid  fishes^  estaolisbe 
by  M.  Agassiz.  The  sj>ecies  occur  almost  exclusively  in  A 
lias  and  oolite.  One  British  species  (A.  minimus)  is  reieiTei 
to  xho  kciii>er  series  by  M.  Agassiz.  It  occurs  at  Aust  GUI 
in  the  ))one-1x>d.  The  others  abomid  at  Lyme  Regis,  Bath 
and  Stonesfield. 

ACRO'CIASTEH,  a  fossil  genus  of  fishes.     (Agassiz.) 
ACIIO'CNATIIUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Cycloid  fishes,  fount 
iu  the  chalk  of  Sussex.     (Agussiz.) 
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ACRCVLEPIS,  a  genus  of  foMil  Gnnoid  fishoii,  found  in 
the  nunesian  limestone  of  Durham.     ( A^mMiz.) 

ACROSALE'NIA,  n  genus  of  fossil  E<hinoHermata. 
(Aeissix.)     It  ocTun  m  the  Isle  of  Sheppv.     (Bowerbank.) 

ACROTE'MNUS,  a  genus  of  fofsil  (S^uioid  fishes.  A.  foba 
is  foanA  in  the  chalk  of  Sussex.     (Agassiz.) 

ACTA  SANCTO'RUM.     [IJollaiidls,  P.  C] 

ACTITfOCAMAX,  a  division  of  Belemnites,  proimsed  liy 
Ae  late  Mr.  Miller  of  Bristol,  upon  the  siipiN)sition  that  the 
ipedfs  ivhich  he  ranked  in  it  had  no  true  alv(*oIar  ravitv  or 
pinpiacone.  The  correctness  of  this  view  is  doiihtful.  The 
ipeoes  belonsr  to  the  eretsiceous  strata.     FBkij^immtf.,  P.  C] 

ACTIXCkCERAS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Cei)halopnda,  seiia^ 
nted  from  Orthoceras  bv  Mr.  Stokes.  'I'ho  s])ooies  U»long 
to  Fakeoznic  strata.     A.  ^immsii  occurs  in  Ireland. 

ACTIXOCRINITES,  apmus  of  Cinoidea  [ExcRiyrrEs, 
P.  C.\  contsuning  many  species.  It  occurs  in  Silurian  and 
csrbofiifeTTNis  strata,     (jfinrr.) 

ACTIXCMETER  (Irom  amV,  a  sunlieam;  and  fiirpov,  '  are  usually  ffuisidenMl  as  of  three  kinds,  vi/.  noidWiJuinre.  or 
a  measure)  is  an  instrument  employed  for  the  puriiose  of  ;  tlio  oini««ion  of  some  act  whirh  u  man  i?  Iiniind  to  do :  mis- 
amrtainin^  the  intensiiv  of  heat  in  tlie  direct  rays  of  tne  sun.  ff'nziuiro,  or  the  imj)ro))or  {x^rfonnancc  of  srinic  art  \^hich  he 
It  is  a  hignJy  delicate  tlicrmometer,  having  a  large  rvlindrical  may  lawfullv  (hi :  malfoazanf-e,  or  the  c'umnii<«ion  of  Btmiv  act 
bulb  filled  with  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  (a  deep  blue  which  is  unl:i>vful.  Actions  founded  on  conTnu't  arc  some- 
fivd),  and  a  capillar)-  tube,  to  which  a  graauated  scale  is  ap-  tini(>s  desrribe«l  as  actions  ex  crontructu.  and  tliosn  on  tort  as 
pW-     It  was  in^Tnted  hy  Sir  John  Herschol,  who  pave  a    action?  ex  delicto,  a  division  whicli,  as  well  as  the  trnns  used 


ations  must  be  made  at  stations  iliflerenlly  cltvatcKl  alwve  the 
general  surface  of  the  earth  or  sea.  It  may  aUo  In*  fin  ployed 
to  iletpmiine  the  diminutiim  of  lioat  wliich'takes  jihuc  during 
wlip'jf's  of  the  sun. 

ACTION  (at  Law).  [See  P.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  105,  for  Action, 
definition  of:  peneral  objcet  of:  general  princii))e  resjKMiing : 
ihrer  kimU  of:  general  outline  of  pnK'ptMlinjrs  m.] 
On  this  hoail  the  following  n'mnrks  may  Ix'  acMed  :— 
1.  Whnn  th(»  obji»ct  soujrht  to  Ik*  obtainnl  by  an  action  is  o 
peciiniiiry  compensation  in  damnps,  as  in  a  easi'  of  an  aj-s-mit, 
Iwiirh  of  e(»n tract,  &c.,the  jKuiy  iiijured  h:i.s  an  incoiiiiilete  or 
inchojite  ri;:ht  to  such  com|K'ns&tion  as  stnm  as  he  n-n-ivos  the 
injury,  though  sueh  right  l)c  not   fully  aseertaineil   till   the 
amount  of  the  damaces  an*  ^sscsscfl  thniugh  the  intcrventioi, 
of  law,  that  is,  by  the  venlict  of  the  jury  by  whom  tlie  action 
is  tried.     2.  IVr-Mnial  aetions  are  fimndcd  either  on  contnicts 
I  or  torts,  a  tenn  iiseil  to  sipnify  such  whjnjrs  it«  an*  in  tluMr  na- 
ture distintniishable  fnnn  bnniches  of  c«>ntraet,  and  these  torts 


deacriptiofi  of  it  in  the  '  E!(linburgh  Journal  of  Science  *  for 
1925  (vol.  ill.).  The  construction  of  the  instnnnent  and  the 
Banner  of  using  it  are  noticiKi  under  thcwonl  Thermometer. 
P.  C,  p.  350. 

The  mdications  of  heat  afforded  by  the  actinnmotcr  de{)end 
endently  upon  the  magnitude  of  the* beam  of  litrht  which  falls 
on  the  bulb  and  upon  the  bore  of  the  tube,  within  which  the 
flad  rves  fnrni  the  effi?et  of  the  heat.  The  area  of  a  If)ngi. 
todinal  section  through  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  bulb,  which 
iidso  tte  area  of  a  tnnsvene  section  of  the  l)oam  of  iiprht  in- 
odent  on  the  bulb,  is  taken  for  the  formin- ;  such  sections,  in 
Cfeent  instruments,  being  proportional  to  the  hemi-cylin- 
iriol  wifacc^  which  receive  the  beams ;  and  the  volume  in 
Ik  interior  of  the  capillar}'  tube,  of  one  of  the  spaces  corrc- 
iponfins:  to  the  length  of  a  degree  on  its  s(tde,  measures  the 
Qpanaon  of  the  fluid  producwl  by  a  portion  of  the  hc»t. 
Tns  volume  is  found  br  measuring  the?  volume  of  men-nry 
vtidb  would  fill  a  given  lencrth  of  the  tulK>,  and  it  should  1k' 
drtennined  by  the  maker  of  the  instrument  l^efore  its  parts 
ag  pot  tc^pether. 

Tae  length  of  a  degme  on  the  thermometric  scale  is  at  j)re- 
«Bt  u1>iliarvy  and  the  relative  values  of  the  degrees  on  the 
nks  of  di^prent  instruments  are  determined  by  comparing 


to  express  it,  is  <lerived  from  the  Roman  law  (obligatione*!  ex 
contractu,  obi itrationes  ex  delicto:  (Jaius,  iii.  182).  3.  Actions 
an'  either  local  or  transitor}' :  local  actions  an;  fomtde<l  on  ^\wh 
cjuises  of  action  as  nect-ssarily  refer  to  some  jtaninilar  loc:'.lity, 
a?  in  the  ca'K*  of  trcsjwsst'S  to  lan»l :  transitory  actions,  on  *nch 
c;ins<'s  of  action  as  miiy  Ik*  suppospf]  to  t«ke  pl.ice  j'iiv\>lirre, 
iis  in  the  r-ase  of  tn»spiisses  t«»  troo'N.  Inittcrij'S.  and  tlie  li];e. 
Hfsd  actions  are  always  in  their  natun*  l«)eiil.  jM'rsonal  act  ions 
are  for  the  mf»8t  |«irt  tmnsitory.  IJetwecn  hmil  an<l  tr.:Tisit«>ry 
actions  there  is  this  distinction,  that  local  action^  nnist  be  trieil 
in  the  proper  county  where  the  caii«e  of  action  an)«e,  ami  by 
a  jury  of  that  county :  tnmsitorv  :?ction<  may  Im'  trii'tl  in  any 
county,  at  the  discntion  (in  pmcnd)  of  ihe  plaintifl'.  It  ft»l- 
lows  irom  this  that  wIkmi  an  injuiy  is  commit IimI  oct  of  Ivig- 
land,  and  its  natun*  is  such  :  >  to  make  tlH>  action  local,  no 
action  at  all  will  lie  for  its  rc<ln->s  in  a;iy  Kn^rjish  court.  On 
j  the  other  hand,  when*  the  nature  of  the  injury  is  such  that  the 
action  is  transitory,  such  action  i»ill  lie  in  tlie  Enfflish  courts, 
whcthiT  the  injury  was  committed  in  England  or  else«hei-p. 
When  the  cans**  oV  action  an)se  abroad,  in  a  transittiry  aitinn  it 
was  formerly  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  h'gul  fiititm,  and 
to  allcjre  that  it  an>se  in  an  English  county.  This  fie  iii,n  is 
nowalx)lished.  thouirh  the  j)laintitt"  in  his  d«H-lunitiim  is  .<till  re- 


Mivther  the    indications  made   in   like  cimmistances.      For  "  quire<l  to  sjx-cify  in  the  marjrin  sj)me  Euirli'sli  c<iunty  a<  that 
tl*  puipuae,  different  persons  may  make  obser\-ations  simul-  »  in    which    he    j)ro] 
tSKovlj  with  the  instmments,  or  the  same  jx^rson  mav  make  '  Hv  the  stat.  3  & 
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»mil  observations  with  two  instruments.  exjHising  tfiem  al-  ,  actions  an?  alKdisheil,  except  4,  Writ  ot'  riirht  of  I)m\er, 

tRnrtrfy  to  the  i«m'«  rays.     Such  comparisons  must  necessarily     '  *  '^  '         "'     '"  " 

te  oaife  when   it  is  required  to  determine  the  corrections 

Hnrh  should  be  applied  to  the  indications  of  different  instni- 

■arts,  on  account  of  the  uneqad  absorption  of  light  in  the 

plates  of  gfasB  wfaieli  co>-er  them :   the  observations  for  this 

anvction  are   made  by  exposing  the  instniment  with   the 

gfan  alternately  on  and  olf. 

Sir  John  Ilerachd  proposed  to  establish,  as  a  unit  for  the 
ianenaty  of  solar  heat,  that  value  which  wnidd.  in  one  minute 
of  Bian  ^ar  time,  dissolve  a  thickness  eqiul  to  one-millionth 
fvtofa  mctr^  (0-00039  English  inch)  of  a  horizontal  sheet 
of  i»  when  the  sun's  light  falls  vertically  upon  it.     This  he 


Dower,  Qiuire   ImiXHlit,   Ejectment.      4.  Though  an  nction 

will  lie  for  a  wnmg  unattcnibnl  with  actual  loss  or  <tani:ic:e 

I  (as  fiir  instance  when.'  one  commoner  sues  anotluT  for  sur- 

charffing  a  c<imnion,  that  is,  turning  on   more  Ciittle  than  he 

was  "entitled  to  do,  although  the  plaint itf  may  not  himself 

'  have  tumnl  on  anv  cttttle  of  his  own  durimr  the  siuue  ymr, 

!  and   cannot   flierefi»n'   have  susuiined  any  actual   loss),   yet 

none  can  Ik*  maintained  even  for  his?  or  diimaua*  actually  in- 

flicte<l,  unless  it  n*sult  fmm  a  wn>ng.  it  iK'injr  a  maxim  tlmt 

a  men'   loss  without  a  wrong  is   not  aciionable.      Thus   if 

.  1  have  a  mill,  and  my  neighlKUir  builds  another  mill  u]»on  his 

_^ ,    ,  own  ground,  by  which  the  pnifit  of  my  mill  is  flimhiislHM!,  yet 

oRi in  /ar/tiie ;  and,  from  experiments  maie  bv  him  at  the  i  no  action  lii's  a<:ainst  him,  for  every  one  nmy  lawfully  enut  a 
Ctpeof  Good  Hmie.  he  determined  the  value  of  a  de^ntM*,  on  !  mill  on  his  own  ^nniwi :  but  if  1  have  a  mill  by  pn-scriptiiai 
tlVflale  of  one  of  his  aetinometers  (H,  No.  8),  to  be  cquira-  I  on  mv  own  laml,  and  another  encts  a  new  mill  Mhich  dniws 
fcat  to  6-093  artines.  (*  Phil.  Trans.'  1842,  part  ii.  p.  272.)  awav  some  portion  id"  the  stream  from  mine,  so  as  to  iliniiuish 
AR»r«ntiy  howcvw  it  has  been  hitherto  prefem**!  to  deter-  .  its  former  ]M»wer,  an  action  will  lie  apiinst  him  of  tn'sim-s  tm 
■be  the  intensities  of  wlar  heat  by  comparisons  of  the  indl-  i  the  case.  5.  A  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  n'c«)ver  in  n  spe*  t 
afinof  pvfm  by  dlflTorent  inshmnents.  |  of  any  damage  that  is  too  nMUOti*,  or  in  other  wonU,  flows  not 

It  h»  been  slated  [TuakMOftEtSB,  P.C]  that  the  observa-  ■  naturally  and  dire<!ily  fmm  the  allege<l  wnmg.  Thus,  when* 
6on  with  an  actmometer  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  time  •  the  plaintiff,  U'ing  a  din-ctor  of  certain  miif*ical  pcr1oniianc<'s, 
eqad  to  one  minute :  when  the  intervals  are  not  one  minute,  brought  an  action  on  the  ca.ie  against  the  defi-ndant  for  pub- 
thufaafalkm.*  maybe  mhieed  to  such  by  simple  proportions,  lishing  a  li»M»l  on  a  public  singer  enpajrcil  by  the  plaintifl',  al- 
pnfkM  die  deviations  from  one  minute  do  not  exceei!  a  few  legimr  thnt  she  was  thereby  deterr<Hi  fn»m  pi'Honninir  m 
WKOoA,  On  ohwnralions  at  half-minute  intervals  Iwing  public,  throucrh  the  ai»])n'hension  of  I)einu:  ill  n'ii'ive.l.  hi  thai 
■fcle,  Profcsscn-  Forbw  f*  Phil.  IVans.*   1842,   p.   24fi)  em-    the  plaintiff  lost  the  pnifits  which  would  oiIi.'.wih-  hnw  n^. 


jiioyed  the  fartnr  2-224,  in  order  to  obtain  the  cqui valiants  for 
atcrvals  f  if  one  minute. 

The  actmometer  is  hi>rhly  luvful  in  determining  the  (quan- 
tity of  solar  heat  which  is  'alisorbc*!  in  jmssing  thnaigh  dif- 
went  stnta  of  the  atmotpbero,  for  which  purpose  the  obscrv- 


cnicfl  t«>  him  as  such  ilirci  tor.  it  w:i«  Im  M  ili:'i  tin' ihtMiatjc 
was  too  n-nio!*',  an«l  the  nction  in>1  nir'itil  iiii:«i»Ii'.  Ii  .\%  *n 
suit*  oi'cvcrv  '"Im*-"".  it  is  ^n'TnTiilly  Inn-  lluil  iln'  lii-lii  t,\'  ■-••'._ 
is  not  assi;:nable,  so  as  to  enabh-  the  as'i>.'ni«'  1'»  •■im-  :st  i.i..  a 
his  own  name;  but  in  ««rtain  cases  it   Is  tniiisf-Tiid   bv  au 
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operation  of  law.  Thus  thn  rights  of  action  of  a  bcoikrupt  or 
iiisolvrnt  p?8  (with  certain  exceptions)  to  their  assigmees ;  and 
upon  the  oeath  of  cither  of  the  parties  between  whom  a  caiue  of 
action  has  arisen,  the  right  of  maintaining  such  action  survives 
in  general  to  or  against  his  executors  or  administrators.  But 
in  respect  to  suits  which  are  founded  on  the  violation  of  per- 
sonal rifl^hts,  as  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  slander,  the  maxim 
is  that  they  die  with  the  person,  and  by  the  common  law  this 
extended  to  every  case  of  tort  ;  but  it  is  now  no  longer  the  rule 
as  regards  torts  committed  in  respect  of  property.  (4  Ed- 
ward 111.  c.  7 ;  and  3  &  4  William  IV.  c.  42,  s.  2.) 
7.  The  regular  parts  of  an  action  at  law  are :— 1,  the  process, 
or  those  prooee<lings  which  have  for  their  object  the  compel- 
ling the  defendant  to  appear,  that  is,  to  admit  that  he  lias  a 
general  intimation  of  tno  suit,  and  is  ready  to  receive  more 
particular  notice  of  its  ground  and  object ;  2,  the  pleadings ; 
3,  the  trial  and  evidence ;  4,  the  judgment ;  6,  the  writ  of 
error  (where  the  judgment  is  siippowjd  to  be  erroneous) ; 
G,  tlie  execution.  8.  IJy  the  stat.  2  Will.  IV.  c.  39,  and 
the  rules  of  court  founded  upon  it,  and  by  statutes  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  67,  and  1  &  2  \ict.  c.  110,  it  is  now  provided 
that  all  personal  actions  sliall  be  commenced  by  writ  of  sum- 
mons, ^ihich  is  a  writ  issued  out  of  the  court  in  which  the 
action  is  brought,  directed  to  the  intended  defendant  himself, 
and  which,  \kithout  setting  forth  the  particular  cause  of  action, 
but  merely  describing  the  action  as  one  of  debt,  trespass,  or 
the  like,  commands  him  to  cause  an  appearance  to  be  entered 
therein  within  eight  days  after  the  wnt  shall  have  been  served 
upon  him.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  last-mentioned 
statute  a  plaintiff  might  commence  an  action  of  debt  by  arrest- 
ing the  (lefendant  where  the  alleged  subiect  of  dbpute  was  a 
debt  to  the  amount  of  20/.  at  the  least.  Arrest  on  mesne  i>ro- 
cess,  that  is,  this  first  stage  of  the  action,  is  now  abolished. 
[Arbesi-,  p.  C.  S.] 

(For  iurtlier  particulars  see  references  in  P.  C.  vol.  i. 
Action;  and  Blackstcme,  Con^p,;  Stephen,  Comm.;  Ste- 
phen, On  Pleading ;  Chittv,  On  Plettding.) 

ACTION  UPON  TUfe  CASE.  [Case,  Acttoic  upon, 
P.  CI 

ACTION  AND  REACTION.  [Monox,  Laws  or, 
P.  C.l 

ACTION,  LEAST,  PRINCIPLE  OF,isanamepvenby 
Lagrange  to  a  law  of  motion  which  he  has  thus  enuncuito<l : — 
In  a  system  of  moving  bodies,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
masses  of  the  bodies  by  the  integral  of  the  products  of  the  ve- 
locities and  the  elements  of  the  spaces  passed  over,  is  con- 
stantly a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

The  principle,  in  a  limited  sense,  originated  with  Mau- 

nis,  who,  m  the  *  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  Sciences 
iris,*  for  1740,  designating  it  the  *  Law  of  Rest,'  states 
that  when  bodies  in  motion  act  u]Km  one  another,  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  the  masses  by  the  velocities,  and  by  the  spaces 
described,  is  a  minimum  ;  and  from  this  principle  he  deduced 
the  laws  of  the  reflexion  and  refraction  of  lignt,  and  of  the 
collision  of  bodies.  Kuler  also,  in  his  *  Traitd  des  Isopdri- 
mdtres'  (LaiLsanne,  1744),  showed  that  when  isolated  bodies 
describe  curvi lineal  paths  by  means  of  central  forces,  the  in- 
tegral of  the  prmluct  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  the 
element  of  the  curve  by  the  velocity  is  always  a  maximum  or 
a  minimum.  But  the  G:<*nerellty  of  the  pnnciplc  was  esla- 
blished  by  Lagrange,  who  has  extended  it  to  the  motion  of  a 
system  of  bodies  acting  u\xm  one  another  in  any  manner  what- 
ever ;  and  his  first  applications  of  it  to  the  solution  of  dv- 
namical  propositions  are  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  tde 
«  Monioires  de  TAcadf^mie,  &c.  de  Turin.* 

The  analytical  expression  of  the  princi|>lo  is,  that  Sm  /rrfjr, 
or /*Smfv/jv,  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  or  that  the  infinitely 

small  variation  of  that  quantity  is  zero.  (Here  m  is  the  mass 
of  a  body,  r  its  velocity,  and*  ds  the  clement  of  the  spoce 
{Kissed  over.)     Rut  df=txit  (dt  being  the  element  of  time)  ; 

therefore, /*2iiirrf<  is  equivalent  toJ'Zmt^dt.     Now,  ^mv*  is 

the  expression  for  (he  active  or  livint'  force  of  a  finite  numlwr 
of  IkkIics  or  moltH'uk's  [Vis  Viva,  P.  C]  ;  and  it  follows  that 
the  principle  of  *  least  action  *  is  the  cqiiix-alent  of  the  expres- 
sion that  the  integral  of  the  product  of  the  living  force  of  a 
syMem  by  the  element  of  time,  is  in  general  a  minimum. 

The  tnith  of  the  *  Princi[ile  of  loast  action  *  may  Iw  readily 
prove<l  frciin  the  general  dynaniind  equation  [Virtual  Vk- 
i.«mTiES.  P.  C.,  p.  3S0,  cf)l.  1],  thcsumof  the  terms  containing 
X.  Y,  juul  Z.  Ivinir  made  ctjuivaliMit  to  rjSwr*,  or  to  Sinrcc, 
roiifonnuMy  to  whjt  is  sho^^  n  in  the  article  just  quoted  ;  uml 


the  whole  being  transformed  asreeabl^  to  the  process  used  a 
the  *  Miknnique  Analytique '  (sect.  iii.  No.  39).  It  will  be 
needless  however  to  give  the  details,  since,  as  is  observed  bj 
Poisson,  the  use  of  the  principle  is  only  to  serve  as  a  mle  rar 
forming  the  difierential  equations  of  motion,  and  these  my  bi 
obtained  at  once  from  the  '  General  Equation '  to  whici  ro 
ference  has  been  made  above. 

ACTIVE  OR  LIVING  FORCES.   fVis  Viva,  P.  C.^ 

ACTON  BURNEL,  STATUTE  OF.  This  statMk 
was  passed  at  Acton  Bumel,  in  Shropsliire,  at  a  parlianml 
held  by  Edward  I.  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  on  Ui 
return  from  Wales.  Acton  Bumel  was  never  even  a  maiket 
town,  and  Leland  says  (Itin,  vii.  19)  that  the  pariiamcol 
was  held  in  a  great  barn.  The  date  of  the  statute  is  OctoLa 
12,  1283.  It  is  remarkable  as  a  proof  of  the  importana 
which  the  mercantile  class  had  acquired,  and  its  object  mi 
to  recover  more  ouickly  debts  due  to  merchants  and  tradcn, 
Hence  it  is  called  the  Statute  of  Merchants  (Statntna 
Mercatonim). 

The  preamble  recites,  that, '  Forasmuch  as  merchants  whid 
heretofore  have  lent  their  goods  to  divers  persons  be  srcad| 
impoverished  because  there  is  no  speedy  law  provimi  ia 
them  to  have  recovery  of  their  debts  at  the  day  of  paymenl 
assigned ;  and  by  reason  hereof  many  merchants  have  witli< 
drawn  to  come  into  this  realm  with  their  merchandises,  to  iIk 
damage  as  well  of  the  merchants  as  of  the  whole  realm  ;*  and 
therefore  *  the  king  by  himself  and  his  council  ordfun  and  es- 
tablish '  certain  remedies  for  the  evils  compliuncd  of.  (Sfof, 
qf  Realm,  i.  63.) 

The  merchant  was  to  bring  his  debtor  before  the  maTor  ol 
London,  York,  or  Bristol,  or  before  the  mayor  and  a  clerk  whc 
was  ai)iK)inted  by  the  king,  acknowledge  the  debt,  and  fix  i 
time  for  payment.  The  clerk  entered  Sie  recognizance,  and 
also  made  a  writing  obligatory,  to  which  the  debtor  affixed 
his  seal.  The  king's  seal,  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
kept  by  the  mayor,  was  likewise  appended  to  the  iikstni< 
ment.  If  the  debtor  neglected  to  pay  his  debt  at  the  tin 
appointed,  tlie  mavor  ordered  his  chattels  and  dcrinbk 
biu^pres  to  be  sofd,  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  by  the 
appraisement  of  honest  men.  The  moveables  were  tn 
be  delivered  to  the  creditor  if  no  buyer  came  forward.  Li 
case  the  debtor's  moveables  were  out  of  the  niayor*s  juri9di^ 
tion,  the  chancellor  was  to  direct  a  writ  to  the  sheritt'of  tiM 
county,  who  was  to  act  with  the  same  authority  as  the  major. 
The  statute  contains  several  provisions  relating  to  the  ade. 
To  giurd  against  the  appraisers  favouring  the  debtor  by  fix- 
ing too  high  a  price  on  his  goods,  they  might  themselves  be 
forced  to  take  tnem  at  their  own  unfair  valuation  ;  and  in  thai 
case  they  became  answerable  to  tlie  creditor  for  tlie  debt 
The  statute  inferred,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  px>ds  sold 
below  their  value,  it  was  the  debtor's  &ult.  If  the  debtei 
had  no  efiects,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  until  he  or  his  friendi 
had  come  to  some  agreement  with  the  creditor ;  and  the  ere 
ditor  was  bound  to  provide  him  with  bread  and  water,  if  he 
were  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  support  himself :  but  the  cost  ol 
his  maintenance  added  to  the  original  debt,  and  was  required 
to  be  repaid  before  the  debtor  could  obtain  his  release.  Tbi 
creditor  might  accept  sureties  or  mainpernors,  who  by  this  vA 
placed  themselves  precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  thi 
debtor ;  but  they  were  not  liable  till  the  goods  of  the  principsl 
had  been  sold  and  found  insufficient. 

The  statute  of  Acton  Bumel  was  further  explained  and 
new  provisions  added  by  13  Edw.  I.  stat.  3,  passed  in  128& 
The  first  statute  appears  to  have  been  misinterpreted  by  thi 
sheriffs,  and  its  execution  delated  on  malicious  and  false  m 
tenees.  The  king  therefore,  m  a  parliament  held  in  his  tnb 
teenth  year,  causfnl  the  statute  of  Acton  Bumel  to  berebeaned. 
and  another  Statutum  Mercatonim  (13  Edw.  I.  stat  3)  wai 
passed,  which  extended  and  crave  additional  facilities  fw  eii< 
forcing  the  statute  of  Acton  Bumel.  Recoffnizanoes  might  bi 
taken  before  the  mayor  of  London,  or  before  some  cluel 
warden  of  a  city  or  of  another  good  town  which  the  kiB( 
should  appoint,  or  before  tlic  mayor  and  chief  warden  or  otha 
sufficient  men  chosen  or  sworn  thereto,  when  the  mayor  oi 
chief  warden  could  not  attend,  and  before  one  of  the  clerki 
ap|)ointed  by  the  king.  If  the  debtor  failed  to  make  gooc 
his  payment  at  the  time  promised  in  his  recognizance,  he  was, 
if  a  layman,  to  be  placea  at  once  in  prison.  If  he  <t>uld  do 
be  found,  the  mercnant  might  have  writs  to  all  the  sheriA  ii 
whose  jurisdiction  the  debtor  had  lands ;  and  as  a  last  rrsoum 
the  men'hant  micht  have  a  writ  directed  to  any  sheriff  thai 
he  plea5ed  to  taie  the  debtor *s  liody  The  keeper  of  th< 
prison  became  answerable  for  the  debt  if  he  refused  to  taki 
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cuflolr  of  the  «iobtnr.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  your  the  cliutirls 
and  L.iKfj  wore  to  be  delivuriMl  to  the  m^ilitor  for  sale  in 
jarisont  uf  hi^  di^bt.  If  within  the  second  quarter  1m*  diii 
not  Dike  terms,  all  his  goods  and  lands  wore  to  U^  do- 
livorpii.  the  latter  as  if  a  pft  of  freehold,  to  the  erefJitor,  to 
ho]<l  until  the  debt  wns  paid  ;  the  debtor  bcin^  niiiintained  on 
bn-.d  uri<l  wuter  by  the  merchant.  Pr<?eautions  wore  taken 
atrJn^t  the  debtor  fraudulently  making  over  liis  proix-rty. 
tsnds  given  away  by  feoflment  subsequently  to  the  rei  ogni- 
ance  were  to  return  to  the  feoffor.  The  dcnitli  of  the  delitor 
dkl  not  bar  the  debt ;  for  though  the  body  of  the  heir  could 
cot  he  taken,  his  lands  were  answerable  ;»  much  as  during 
the  lifciiuc  of  the  debtor.  The  Jews  were  excluded  from 
the  heneHts  of  the  rtatute.     (Stat,  tij'  liealm,  \.  98. ) 

Reeres  {HiM.  cfthe  EnglUh  Low,  ii.  1G2)  oliserves  that 
^  above  statute  maybe  *  considered  as  contributing  toeitend 
the  power  of  alienating  land,'  Any  common  cnniitor  by 
jaJcmeot  wras  empowered  in  the  same  session  to  take  half  the 
debtor's  land  in  execution,  *  but  a  merehant  who  had  resorted 
to  this  secnritT  might  have  the  whole.'  He  adds  thut  '  a  re- 
cogiuzuire  acknowledged  with  the  formalities  There]  described 
m  in  after  times  called  a  statute  merehant ;  and  '  a  i)erson 
vho  held  lands  in  execution  for  payment  of  his  debt,  as  hereby 
(iirectcd,  was  CBll<*d  tenant  by  statute  merehant.'  IVurrington 
(OU,  om  the  more  Ancient  Statutes,  p.  Ill))  states  that  in 
1536  an  ordinance  of  Francis  I.  was  issued,  which  \ory  nnich 
nnnblfd  the  statutes  merehant,  and  shows,  he  says,  *  the 
■ore  eariT  attention  paid  to  commerce  in  this  coimtry.' 

ADA'L  IS  the  Arabic  name  of  a  ]Nirt  of  the  eastern  coast 
tf  Afiica.  and  has  been  adopted  by  £uro])ean  geogranhers. 
Tatil  lately  it  was  applied  to  the  country  that  surroumls  the 
Bit  of  Tajarrah,  which  constitutes  the  most  western  (>f>nier  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  to  that  tract  of  coast  which  extends 
&«&  the  Bay  of  Tajurrah  to  the  Strait  of  l)ab-el-nmndeb,  but 
of  late  ^-ears'it  has  been  ascertaineil  that  it  is  applied  to  all  the 
ccmtries  inhabited  by  a  nadon  called  by  the  Aral»f(  Danilkil : 
thpr  call  themselves  Aflar.  The  name  Adal,  or  rather  Adaiel, 
i»<{pnved  from  Ad  Alii,  which  u  the  name  of  one  of  the 
BOft  lamouat  tribes  of  the  Danakil. 

The  Danakil  tribes  inhabit  the  coast  from  the  Ylny  of  Ta- 
jamh  to  Cape  Bab-eUmandeb«  and  from  Bab-el -mandVb  along 
the  shores  or  the  Red  Sea  to  the  harbour  and  town  of  Masso- 
wah,  from  !!•  3(y  to  ISMC/N.  lat.  It  is  not  yet  known 
how  fitr  inland  the  countries  extend  which  are  o<-nipiid  by 
this  nation,  cxecpt  at  the  most  northern  and  the  most  <«uthcni 
otreoiity.  Opposite  Anncsley  Bay,  south  of  Massowah, 
the  Daxulkil  occupy  only  the  narrow  ilit  which  lies  along  the 
R«d  Scaand  tlie  acclivity  by  which  the  table-land  of  AbyK<inia 
ii  iKended  :  both  taken  together  do  not  exceed  40  miles  in 
vidth.  At  the  back  of  the  Bay  of  Tajurrah  their  territories 
?xt«xi  to  some  distance  west  of  the  river  If  a  wash,  or  at  least 
1:30  miles  from  the  sea.  As  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  gradu- 
ally approach  nearer  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  as  they  run 
Lnher  north,  the  territories  jiosscssed  by  the  Danakil  grow 
unower  in  that  direction. 

Cuotr  and  IsltauU. — The  length  of  the  coast  along  the 
RmI  Sea  is  above  SOO  miles.  In  several  ])laccs  it  is  studded 
with  rotky  islands.  Witli  some  few  exceptions  they  iH'long 
to  the  coral  formation.  Their  surface  consists  of  small  fnig- 
BKiits  of  coralline  rocks  mixed  with  sand,  shells,  and 
the  indurated  ports  of  mollusca.  These  islands  do  not  in 
gfucnl  rise  more  than  12  feet  above  tlie  sea.  Iii  the  dr\-  sea- 
son tbet  appear  to  be  quite  bare  of  vegetation,  1>ut  in  the  wet 
snson /which  lasts  from  December  to  April,  the  shrulis  are 
norered  with  leaves,  and  a  scanty  grass  springs  up  in  some 
tracts:  a  few  mimosas  preserve  the  moisture  Ion gr-r.  No 
sfrifulture  is  carried  on.  Only  a  few  of  these  islands  are  in- 
habited the  whole  year  by  some  femilics  who  li\e  l)y  their 
Esheries :  many  of  them  are  used  as  pasture  for  goats.  on<l 
nae  anteloues  are  met  with.  The  largest  of  these*  islands  is 
Dhalak.  Itetween  these  ishinds  and  the  mainland  are  s(>verdl 
ndwrages,  but  few  of  them  are  good :  it  is  however  remark - 
able  thai  the  wind  never  blows  a  gale  along  this  coast,  how- 
ever boisterous  the  weather  may  be  in  the  middle  of  the  sea 
or  alone  the  coast  of  Arabia ;  thus  the  harbours  generally 
■flfanl  shelter,  especially  to  small  vessels. 

The  adjnoent  coast  resembles  the  ishinds  in  iu  formation. 
It  consists  of  coral  rocks  rising  abruptly  10  or  12  feet  above 
the  tea,  but  oo  the  top  it  extends  iu  a  dead  level.  ()p)X)site 
Maoowah  Bdj  this  level  is  about  two  miles  wide,  but  farther 
io«ih  somewhat  wider.  It  is  fiurowed  by  numerous  water- 
nuncs,  in  which  during  the  rains  an  immense  volume  of 
vatiT  rushci  down  finom  the  adjacent  mountains ;  but  when 
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the  rains  have  ceaseil  the  beds  become  dry,  and  in  that  state 
they  remain  for  eight  months.  Tlu-re  arc  no  springs,  and  tlio 
mill-water  is  |in's*«rved  in  tanks ;  but  w  ater  may  also  l)e  ob- 
tuintd  by  digging  in  the  dry  IkmIs  of  the  watercourses,  where 
it  is  generally  met  with  ai  a  depth  of  1 2  feet.  The  soil  con- 
sists of  sand,  mixetl  with  coral  nxks  juid  the  shells  of  shitll- 
fish,  and  is  so  sterile  that  the  whole  is  left  in  its  natural  state, 
cultivation  being  limited  to  a  few  gardens  in  which  hennch 
(Lusonia  inermis)  is  grown.  Full-grown  tre<»s  are  only 
found  in  the  UmJs  of  the  rivers :  in  othf?r  jiarts  there  are  only 
a  few  isolated  mimosis  and  acacias,  a  ctxirse  kind  of  grass, 
siiline  plants,  and  asclejiias.  Al(»ng  the  sea  are  i.<i>late<i 
hushes  of  avicennia  (Avicennia  alba,  lilum.)  and  tamarisks. 
iJi  tween  the  Bav  of  Ma.«sowaIi  and  Anneslty  Bay  is  Mount 
(a>dem,  Mhicli  has  a  tolenddy  regular  fonn,'and  rises  alxiut 
5000  feet  aliove  the  sea.  It 'is  isolated,  and  its  «pp<T  jwrt  is 
covere<l  with  largi*  trees,  Imt  there  are  no  sjirings  at  its  l)a.<«\ 

South  of  this  motmtain  the  level  plain  grow  s  \i  ider.  Inking 
three  miles  across.  There  are  disp(>rsed  over  it  a  consicleraMo 
numlxT  of  conic-ai  hills,  \»hieh  ri.<e  from  200  to  300  feet  ahove 
their  ba«».  In  their  vicinity  the  M»il  chiefly  cf»nsi&ts  of  de- 
comwiseil  lava,  and  is  much'more  fi-nile  than  the  other  inu-ts 
of  the  plain  :  trtvs  however  are  wanting,  and  low  bushes  a])- 
pear  only  occasionally.  In  winter  this  tnut  is  cov<'red  with 
excellent  grass,  and  makes  fine  pasture.  Camels,  ^oat.<(,  and 
sheep  are  com  [jam  lively  numerous.  Cattle  are  not  so  com- 
mon. AntelojM's  are  numerous.  Water  is  general ly  got  by 
digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 

It  is  a  general  uiiinion  that  the  low  tracts  along  l)oth  sides 
of  the  Red  Sea  are  the  hottest  countries  on  the  glolie.  This 
is  also  confimieil  by  the  nu'teorologie;.l  oliservations  whith 
were  maile  by  Riip}M'l  at  Maswiwah  during  «'ight  months 
(from  Sept.  1H;U,  to  April,  IbSi).  During  the  «et  setiscm 
(from  Dciemlj<»r  to  April)  the  tt  niix^mture  ranged  Ix^tween 
72-5-'  and  80**  Ix^fore  sunriw,  and  lx»tween  82"  and  bb'G**  at 
three  oVlock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  hot  and  dry  serson 
(from  July  to  SeptemU'r)  the  temjK*mturc  before  sunrise 
ranged  between  hC"  and  1)2°,  and  in  iJie  afterncx;n  it  was 
genemlly  five  degnH's  hijihiT.  In  this  M-nson  the  sky  is  mrely 
overcast ;  but  in  tlw  U'ginning  of  OctoU'r,  when  the  miiiy 
season  on  the  table-land  u\'  Abyssinia  is  near  its  termination, 
thunder-storms  are  frequent.  This  region  has  repular  hnd 
and  M-a  breews,  but  the  land-breezes  are  slight.  The  mean 
annual  tem[)erature  of  Massowah  is  HH°. 

'i'hough  this  low  tmrt  pro<luccs  hanlly  anything  fit  for  use 
exrc  pt  finsw<K)d,  the  sea  su])plies  subsistence  iind  articles  of 
connijer(v  to  many  fumiliis.  Pearls  are  found  in  some  jJaccs, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Dhalak,  and  also  turtle.  Among 
the  fishes  are  whales,  lirolwbly  the  Thyscter;  three  kinds  of 
dolphins,  of  which  the  ]arge::t  is  a  Phocaena ;  and  the  dugong, 
of  which  last  three  hundred  are  annually  taken  by  the  lisher- 
men  of  Dhulak. 

Physical  Chographv.-  The  interior  of  Adal  is  only  known 
along  the  routes  which  P^uro])ean  tmv<'llers  have  followe<l  iu 
iiscending  from  tht;  sea  to  the  table-lands  of  Tigru  and  Shoa. 
Those  who  have  visited  Tig  re  tmvei-sed  the  coiuitry  .«outh  of 
the  har}x)ur  of  Massowah,  and  those  who  visited  Shoa  de- 
jKirlcil  from  Tajurmh,  and  reached  Ankoijar  by  a  south- 
western roiid. 

The  acclivity  by  which  the  table-land  of  Tigre  is  ast'cndid 
occupies  a  space  varying  betweeu  30  and  40  miles  in  width. 
Its  direction  is  n<>ariy  {mrallel  to  the  sea-coast.  The  depres- 
sions, valleys,  or  mvinis  by  which  it  is  furrowed  grnei-ally 
traverse  it  at  right  angli*s  to  the  wlge  of  the  niountain-nauiH, 
but  at  others  they  cut  that  edge  obliqu<dy,  nuining  from  north 
to  south.  Near  the  low  tract  along  the  coast  the  rise  is  gra- 
dual, and  the  country  at  a  distance;  of  from  25  to  35  miles 
attains  only  an  elevation  of  alx>ut  2000  feet  above  the  sea-Jevel ; 
but  as  it  approaches  the  edge  of  the  t^ilile-land  the  iu)C(>iit  i.<( 
vcrv*  steep,  for  within  six  or  eight  miles  the  rise  of  the  r<K  ky 
mass  grnemllv  amounts  to  l)etween  GOOO  ami  7000  feet. 

At  the  Iwck  of  the  low  tract  along  the  sea  the  rise  of  the 
countr}'  is  very  gentle,  presenting  an  inelincHl  plain  cut  by  di*. 
pressions,  in  which  the  watercourse's  lie.  The  surf  a*  v  of  iIiIh 
tract  is  sandy,  and  nearly  without  grass,  l>ut  spriiikle«l  \\\\\\ 
acacias  and  low  bushes :  it  occupies  ab(;ut  thni*  utili-«  in 
width,  and  is  not  inhabiteel.  Adjace-nt  to  it  is  a  »nn«b  U'tlir 
tract:  its  surface  consists  of  low  hills  comfKisiNl  .^1  l.i'-i  V  mmV., 
and  supplies  tolerably  gowi  jKisture  in  thr  "?■  •.\  «>h»miii. 
The  dej>refisions  between  them  may  U*  lalli'ii   vfi •*€>.»       In 

winter  they  are  traversed  by  large  torn  m ••    v  M.im-r 

there  is  always  ex«-llent  water  a  few  fit-f  !'■■'■  •■  '* «  t,.iiii» 
in  the  beds  of  the  streams.     TheM-  vilU  \-  ■■••  ■    -  -s^l  v  ui. 
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bushes  and  a  few  trees,  of  which  the  acacia  is  most  common. 
There  ai-o  nmiiy  small  vi!li«ir<'s,  \vhi(?h  arc  inhabited  hy  lienls- 
men.  In  uppro.M-liinL'  tin*  Uise  of  the  strvpor  deilivity  the 
rocky  iiiasst'!*  lliiit  oiirl«)s'»  t!ii'  valh-V'?  Vwt-oiiie  iiiudi  uioi-c  clo- 
viited,  but  at  the  nUHK'  tiiii*.'  \hv  valleys  theinscUes  are  wider. 
The  more*  elevuteii  [Mirt  of  this  traet  is  un  in('line<l  plain  with 
u  stronjrly  undulatinir  surt-iei.».  In  jrpneral  the  eminences  are 
composed  of  vokynic  matter :  in  some  places  lava  is  found, 
and  at  others  the  snrfaee  i.s  covered  with  a  s;ilt  etilorescence. 
The  valleys  are  full  of  bushes,  imd  in  many  jMirt*;  there  are 
jfFOvcs  of  trees,  and  the  upper  country  is  covered  witli  low 
and  stunted  thorn-trees.  In  th(»  valfeys  tliere  are  sycamores 
of  considerable  size  and  nalxic  bushes  (Rhamnus  nal)ea), 
which  proiluce  an  edible  and  pleasant  fruit.  Near  the  Ixise 
of  the  steep  ascent  some  of  tiie  valleys  are  contracted  to 
ravines,  but  others  widen  into  i)lains :  such  is  the  Valley  of 
Mmlat,  about  25  miles  due  west  of  Massowah,  which  is  nearly 
three  miles  wi«le,  and  extends  to  a  considerable  tlistince  from 
.south-east  to  north-west  alon^  the  l)ase  of  the  mountain- 
mas5i»s.  In  this  valley,  Jis  in  other  j)arts  ot  this  n.»pion,  a  few 
sjwts  are  cultivated  with  durni  (llolims  sorghiun).  Cattle 
iiPe  kept ;  and  large  qu-mtitics  of  butter  are  made  and  sent  to 
Massowah,  and  thence  to  Arabia.  At  the  end  of  the  dry 
t^ason  (from  June  to  November),  when  the  pTitss  in  the  val- 
leys is  dried  up,  the  cattle  ascend  the  higher  acclivity  of  the 
mountains,  and  even  to  the  table-laiul  of  Tigrc.  Camels, 
mules,  iLsses,  goats,  and  shocp  are  abundant.  This  tract  is 
the  haunt  ot  numerous  wild  animals :  ele]>hants  ure  sometimes 
met  with,  which  have  descend^nl  from  the  table-land.  Lions 
also  sometimes  make  their  appearan(re.  There  are  numenms 
wolves,  hya[^nas,  lynxes,  leopards,  foxes,  wild  hogs,  several 
kinds  of  antelojK's, 'among  which  are  the  AntiloiM?  strepsiceros 
and  the  gazelle,  and  hares.  Among  the  birds  arc  several  kinds 
of  parrots  f,Fringilla  paradisea)  and  i>earl-l'owls  (Numidia  [)ti- 
lonorhyncha.) 

The  upjK'r  declivity  of  these  ro<'ky  masses  ])resents  a  suc- 
cession of  long  and  stiH?p  ascents  and  sloping  terraces  of  mo- 
derate extent.  The  ravines  by  which  they  are  intersected 
contain  large  tr<?es.  On  soirie  of  the  terra«'cs  a  little  cultiva- 
tion is  carried  on,  and  durra  and  barley  are  grown.  In  this 
region  the  Euphorbia  Cannriensis  is  founrl,  and  this  plant  in- 
creases in  abundance  and  size  \wtli  the  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tains. Camels,  cattle,  and  trnats  find  abundant  jnistiire.  This 
region  i.^.  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribi's. 

This  description  appli.'s  to  the  caravan-road  fn>m  Masso- 
wah  to  the  village  of  llalai,  situatdl  on  the  top  of  tlu'  ascent 
on  the  table-land  of  Tigre,  and   tins  road   has  been  followed 


until  lately  by  all  travellers  to  Abyssinia.  It  is  called  the 
road  by  the  Pass  of  Taranta,  which  name  is  applied  to  the 
higher  and  stee|)er  jwrtion  of  the  acc-livity.     Tne  village  of 


llalai  is  H&2H  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  a  resting-place  at 
the  bxse  of  the  steeper  asc<?nt,  callc<l  Mahio,  is  oidy  nhmt  21.^0 
fwt ;  but  of  lute  years  it  has  l^^'n  ascertainetl  that  tliere  an* 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  ]kiss  two  other  iKip««es,  which  are  prefer- 
ai)le,  Ix^eause  the  accent  is  less  steep.  One  lies  north  of  the 
Taranta  Pass,  and  <  onnects  the  village  of  Gara  on  the  table- 
land with  Massowah  ;  and  the  other  is  south  of  the  Taranta 
Pa««,  and  leails  from  the  village  of 'J'ekimda  (Degonta)  down 
the  declivity  to  Arkiko  and  Ma^sowah. 

We  pass  to  the  southern  extn'mity  of  Adal,  to  the  caravan 
nwd  whi<-h  leads  fmm  Tajurndi  to'  Ankobar,  the  capital  of 
JShoj.  The  country  through  which  this  ix^ad  nms  is  a  table- 
land of  moderate  elevation,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  an 
intermwliatc  terrain*  by  which  the  highlands  of  Shoa  an? 
asceiiihjd.  The  surfaci^  exhibits  a  considerable  variety.  No 
portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation  ;  but,  with  tlie  exception  of 
a  few  tracts  of  no  urivat  cxti-nt,  it  supplies  jKisture  all  the  year 
round  :  at  tlur  end  of  tin*  dry  season  however,  in  May  and 
June,  it  sutlers  fnjm  want  of  wat«T. 

A  short  <list  nice  from  the  shore  on  which  the  town  of  Ta- 
jurrah  is  built,  then*  is  a  cluster  of  hills  of  trachyte  formation, 
the  highest  |X)int  of  which,  cnlUnl  >Jouiit  (iudah,  is  2000  fwt 
above  the  st»a.  This  sTonp  of  hills  is  tnivcrstMl  by  glens, 
through  which  a  c<>nsi«lend)le  volume  of  water  runs  during  the 
rains,  but  very  little  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  dry  s<*ason. 
Between  these  hills  and  the  sea-shoi-e  is  a  narrow  tract  formeil 
by  sandy  deposits  covering  a  stony  substratum.  Water  is 
obtaine<i  from  wells :  it  is  pure,  but'  has  an  unpleasant  taste. 
Grass  is  scarce,  and  only  goats  are  kept.  Then.*  nrv  oidy 
shnilis  and  dwarfish  mimiisas,  with  a  few  date-trees,  near  the 
villages.  Of  wild  animals,  antelo|K*s,  hanvs,  .jackals,  lynxes, 
and  leomnls  are  numenjus,  and  vanous  kinds  of  birds. 

Iho  Bay  of  Tajurrah  terminates  in  a  shallow  lagoon  called 


Gubbat-el-Kharab.     This  lagoon  approaches  the 
tidjle-land  covcre<l  with  la^-a,  which  extends  westward 
vicinity  of  Lake  Assal.     The  road  lies  north  of  this 
land.     It  losses  through  low  undulating  hills  covered::: 
biLsalti(;  Iwulders  and  a  hilly  table-land  to  the  Plain  of  ^ 
lissan,  which  is  covered  with  pebbles,  and  has  neithe^^ 
nor  water.     This  plain  is  1C97  feet  above  the  sea-level.^ 
des(*ent  from  this  plain  to  the  B:ihr  Assal  (Salt  Lak.    « 
through  im  exceeuingly  broken  country  between  !ii|^ 
steep  hills.     Tlie  whole  of  this  tract  between  the  Bay* 
I  jurrah  and  Bahr  Assal  is  a  waste,  without  water  or  veg^cs^i 
The  Biihr  Assal  is  570  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
of  an  oval  form,  about  seven  miles  across  in  its  long«=«i 
meter,  which  runs  from  south-west  to  north-east,  nnmj 
I  three  miles  wide.     About  one-thinl  of  its  8urfa4*c  b  c-^ 
'  with  a  sheet  of  Sidt,  about  half  a  foot  thick,  which  t^sc:i^^ 
ice.    The  lake  is  shut  in  on  the  northern,  western,  and  sot^^ 
shores  by  ranges  of  high  hills,  among  whicu  is  Mount  S'^^ 
on  the  northern  side,  which  is^irobably  1500  feet  abor^^^ 
sea.     On  the  eastern  side  is  a  bed  of  lava,  which,  as  ter"^ 
mentioned,  extends  to  the  Gubbat-cl-Kharab,  and  whteh    ^ 
tains  several  deep  craters.     It  is  supjMsed  that  at  thb  ^ 
the  lake  was,  at  some  remote  i»eriod,  connected  with  the    '**' 
of  Tajurrah. 

On  the  south-west  of  Bahr  Assal  is  a  hilly  tract.     The . 
near  the  lake  an^  precipitous  and  high,  but  farther  on  they""^ 
low  and  rounded.     The  country  rises  slowly,  for  the  PW^^- 
Gagiide,  more  than  20  miles  distant  from  the  lake,  is  ooW  : 
feet  above  the  sen.     The  water  in  this  tract  is  plentiful, 
has  a  bniekish  taste.    Grass  is  only  fomid  at  a  few  spots  at      - 
end  of  the  dry  season.     A  few  groves  of  doom  palm-trea     * 
met  with.     Ihe  Plain  of  Gagaoe  is  eight  miles  in  breaft^ 
and  lies  between  high  hills  running  from  south-east  to  wx^* 
west.      The  surface  is  partly  composed  of  a  hardened  m 
cracked  allunal  deposit,  which  is  quite  bare,  and  u  ptK^ 
covered  with  a  thin  soil  orergrown  with  a  jungle  of  feme' 
and  a  siMJcies  of  smrtum. 

After  leaving  ttiis  plain  the  country  rises  more  rapidly, 
few  miles  farther  to  the  south-east  it  is  1200  feet  above 
sea-level.     Farther  on  the  country  preserves  in  general 
same  level.     The  surface  is  a  jJiun,  occasionally  divcrsfiod^ 
elevated  ridges,  some  of  which  arc  c*omposea  of  lava,  m' 
sometimes  by  depn?ssions  in  the  fonn  of  valleys.     Some  p^v 
of  the  plain  have  a  stony  soil,  and  are  covered  with 
fragments  and  la\'a.     Scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation  is  1 
on  them.     (Jthcr  parts  have  a  sandy  and  sometimes  a  i 
soil ;  but  they  are  covered  with  coarse  grass  even  in  the  ^ 
season.    »Some  tracts  bear  a  rich  grass,  and  resemble  the  pli^ 
of  the  Decean.     Water  is  gt*nerally  got  by  digging  in  the  b^ 
of  dry  rivers  and  by  wells.    These  plains  terminate  on  then^' 
at  till*  Mari  range*,  which  rises  alwut  1000  feet  above  the   Jj 
jacent  country,  and  runs  for  si»veral  miles  across  the  ^^ILmJ- 
fnmi  south-cast  to  north-west.     It  is  Iwsaltic,  and  the  basf? 
strewn  with  huge  blocks,  which  have  l)een  detachetl  from    J 
face.     Its  width  does  not  apjnnir  to  be  much  more  than  a  mill 

The  plains  continue  nearly  on  the  same  general  level  west  a 
the  Mari  range.  In  fertility  they  resemble  those  east  of  the 
ridge,  except  that  the  grass  is  generally  more  abundant.  Th* 
Plain  o^dlelu,  which  is  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  is  alwijfl 
covered  with  grass.  It  terminates  at  the  Wady  Killeln,  a 
large  ravine  bounded  by  biisaltic  cliffs  from  800  to  900  ftet 
high.  At  the  end  of  the  drj'  season  water  is  only  found  in 
pools,  but  during  the  rains  it  is  a  large  river,  whicli  recona 
the  drainage  of  an  extensive  tract,  and  carries  it  to  the  Uawadi 
river.  The  ravine  is  covered  with  bushes  which  are  not 
found  in  other  [)arts  of  the  table-land,  where  the  soil  is  rtrj 
dry. 

West  of  the  Wady  Killelu  the  table-land  rises  graduaUj 
till  it  attains  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
soil  is  here  niore  volcanic,  and  improves  in  fertility ;  but  the 
surface  is  more  broken,  and  level  plains  are  rarer  and  of  Icai 
extent.  P^xtensive  tracts  rest  on  basaltic  rocks,  and  are  oolj 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  which  however  is  coyerea 
witli  a  thick  turf.  But  this  region  is  almost  destitute  of  water. 
On  the  west  of  this  tract  two  lofty  peaks  rise  from  the  plain. 
Mount  Abida  and  Mount  .Myalu  or  Azolo.  Mount  Abida  risa 
about  4000  fet»t  above  its  l)ase  and  Az^lo  still  higher.  Thev 
aj)pear  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  voK*anic  tract,  from  whico 
sheets  of  lava  have  descended  on  all  sides  to  the  plain,  form- 
ing a  fi(>ld  of  volcanic  matter  about  30  miles  in  diameter,  stud- 
ded with  small  cones,  each  showinc:  a  distinct  crater.  Mr. 
Kirk  counted  21  of  such  cones.  The  surface  of  the  layaao- 
peared  fresh  and  glossy.      The  vast   plain  adjacent  to  tfaM 
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the  tube,  tHong  which,  then,  the  ])articlos  flow  in  directions 
niiirly  parallel  to  its  axis,  with  nearly  equal  velocities,  those 
near  the  surface  being  carrie<I  on  with  tlioso  about  the  axis,  in 
conHcquencc  of  the  lateral  coniniunication  which  takes  place  in 
fluid  currents.  Atmospheric  pressure  seems,  however,  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  sw^h  oflects,  since,  irom  the  experi- 
ments of  Venturi  and  Dr.  Matthew  Youn§c,  the  accumulation 
and  increase  of  discharge  in  tubes  do  not  take  place  in  a 
vacuum. 

The  increased  discharge's  in  cy  indrical  and  conical  tulies  have 
1)een  stated  in  IItdrodynamics,  P.  C.  ;  but  it  may  be  noticed 
that  they  cease  when  the  water  se])arates  itself  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  tul)e,  so  that  the  latter  is  no  longer  tilled  with  the 
fluid  ;  and  such  se]Kiration  may  be  produced  by  the  concussion 
arising  from  a  slight  blow  given  to  the  tube.  M.  £ytelwcin 
found j  that  if  a  cylindrical  tube  be  allowed  to  pmiect  within  a 
reservoir,  it  reduces  the  discharge  through  a  simple  orifice  by 
one-half,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  interference  with  the 
tendency  of  the  particles  to  converge  towards  the  latter.  It 
may  also  be  observed  that  horizontal  Ixmds  in  tubes  projecting 
from  the  sides  of  vessels  diminish  the  discharges  considerably. 
From  the  ex|)erimeiits  of  Venturi,  it  was  found  that  with 
three  tubes  of  equal  diameters  and  lengtlis,  of  which  one  was 
straight,  another  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  and  the 
third  consisted  of  two  ]>art8  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
the  discharges  were,  to  one  another,  as  the  numbers  70,  50, 
and  45. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  respcctiiig  the  discharge 
of  water  through  adjutages,  is  that  which  took  j)lace  when 
the  tube  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  in  the  form  ota  cylinder, 
and  the  other  a  fnistum  of  a  ccme  diverging  towards  the  ex- 
tremity. The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  contracted  vein  ;  antl  this  jiart  was  connected  with  the 
reser^'oir,  at  the  orifice,  by  a  short  conic  frustum  having 
nearly  the  form  in  which  the  contraction  takes  place  :  the  two 
diameters  of  the  fnistum,  at  the  opijosite  extremity ,  were  to  one 
another  as  1  to  1  '8,  but  the  length  of  this  part  was  equal  to 
nine  times  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  The  quantity  dis- 
charges! through  such  a  tube  was  found  by  Venturi  to  be,  to 
the  quantity  discharged  through  a  simple  orifice,  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  cylinder,  in  the  ratio  of  24  to  10;  and,  to  the 
discharge  due  to  the  height  of  the  fluid,  as  24  to  16.  These 
results  were  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Eytelwein  and 
Hachette.  The  whole  length  of  the  tube  niu:«t  not  however 
exceed  a  few  inches. 

ADMIRALTY,  COURT  OF.  After  the  passing  of  the 
statute  28  lien.  VIII.  c.  15,  which  put  an  end  to  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  offences  committed  on 
the  high  seas  were  tried  under  a  commission  spe<'ially  directed 
for  that  purpose.  By  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  oftences  tried  in 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  are  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  cominitto«l  on  land,  and  there  is  a  similar  prorision  in 
9  Geo.  IV.c.  31.  A  still  grt»ater  change  has  l)een  cflectcd 
by  7  Vict.  c.  2,  under  which  offences  rommitted  on  the  high 
seas  are  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  commissions  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  or  general  gaol  deliver}*.  The  venue  is  to*  Ije  the 
same  as  if  the  oflTence  had  been  committed  in  the  county  where 
the  trial  is  had.  Maritime  offences  may,  however,  still  be 
tried  if  necessary  by  commissions  acco'nling  to  the  act  28 
Hen.  VIII.  In  the  act  for  establishing  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  (4  Win.  IV.  c.  30)  the  judg<»s  are  em}x>wered  to  try 
in  that  court  offences  rommittoil  on  the  high  sens  and  other 
places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England, 
and  to  deliver  the  gaol  of  Newgate  of  persons  Vommittcd  for 
such  offences.  There  is  a  chiiiw  in  the  act  7  Vict.  c.  2,  which 
l)resenes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  as  a 
Cmirt  of  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  Sessions  art*  held  twice  a 
year  at  the  OhI  Dailev,  in  Manh  and  October.  The  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty  presides,  and  two  of  the  Common  Liiw  Judges 
sit  with  him.  By  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  65.  the  High  CNmrt  of 
Admiralty  is  empowered  to  decide  uix)n  all  matters  and 
questions  concerning  lx)oty  of  war  which  may  lx»  n»ferrt»d  to 
it  by  the  Privy  Council.  '  Before  the  passinir  of  this  act  there 
was  no  court  authorized  to  adjudicate  n»«pecting  pm|x^rty 
capturcMl  by  land  forces,  or  l»ooty.  as  it  is  commonly  teriiied 
by  writers  on  the  law  of  natiims ;  but  when  occasion  ri»quin^d. 
commissioners  were  specially  appoint4Hl  for  the  purjKiso. 

By§108of  theCorixmitionsRetiinn  Art(5  &«  Wm.IV. 
c.  7«))  all  chi«rtered  Admiralty  juristiietioiis  in  Knglatitl  wore 
abolisheii,  but  that  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  atta«^'hfNl  to  the  «»:Ji<c 
of  l^ni  Wanleii,  wa<  cxjin^slv  n'soni^l.  Tho  Court  ol 
Admiralty  for  Si-otland  was  alK»1i<he<l  by  I  Wm.  IV.  r.  fiU, 
and  the  cases  formerly  brought  before  it  are  now  jirosecutod 


in  the  Court  of  Session  or  in  that  of  the  SherHT,  in  the  mm 
way  as  ordinary  civil  causes.  The  inferior  Admiralty  juiis- 
dictions  of  Scotland  were  not  abolished  by  the  abore 
act. 

The  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  has  been 
aflfectcd  by  two  recent  acts,  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  65  and 
c.  GG.  The  first  of  these  acts  empowers  the  Dean  of  Arcbci 
to  sit  as  assistant  to  or  in  place  of  the  Judge  of  the  High  Govt 
of  Admiralty,  and  admits  to  this  court  advocates,  surrogitMi 
and  proctors  of  the  Court  of  Arches.  The  Judge  of  Adiiu- 
ralty  IS  authorized  to  make  rules  of  court,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  which  pertain  to  the  judges  of  the  supcnor  couits. 
The  Court  has  power  to  adjudicate  on  claims  for  servi^tn  and 
necessaries  to  8hii)s  which  may  not  have  been  on  the  high 
seas  but  within  the  ixxly  of  a  county  at  the  time  when  sock 
services  were  rendered.  It  is  emiwwered  to  direct  issues  on 
({ucstiuns  of  fact  arising  in  any  suit  to  be  tried  before  a  jute 
of  the  superior  courts  of  common  law,  and  to  direct  new  triafa, 
or  grant  or  refuse  them,  subject  to  an  api)eal.  The  3  &  4 
Vict.  c.  G6,  is  an  act  for  regulating  the  salaries  and  in  aoBM 
n?si)ects  the  duties  of  the  judge  and  officers  of  the  court.  It 
fixes  the  salary  of  the  judge  at  4000/.,  with  a  retiring  penaioi 
of  2000/.  after  fifteen  years*  service,  or  on  becoming  peimfr 
mancntly  disabkil.  It  also  prohibits  the  judge  from  sitting  ii 
parliament.  The  salary  of  the  registrar  is  1400/.,  withoul 
tecs.  In  time  of  war,  or  in  case  of  a  great  increase  of  bwi- 
ncss,  the  registrar's  salary  may  be  increased  to  2000/.  He 
must  ]x>rform  his  duties  personally  ;  but  if,  in  case  of  illneai 
or  absence,  he  neglects  lor  two  days  to  appoint  a  deputy,  dw 
judge  is  em{X)wercd  to  appoint  one,  and  to  £x  his  ndvv, 
which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  salary  of  the  registrar.  Tm 
registrar  is  apiwinted  by  the  judge,  and  must  be  a  proctor  of 
not  less  than  ten  vears'  standing.  In  case  of  necessity,  the 
judge  may  direct  the  registrar  to  appoint  an  assistant,  subjeet 
to  the  approval  of  the  judge,  with  a  salary  of  1200/.  One  gf 
the  duties  of  the  registrar  is  to  attend  tho  hearing  of  appeab 
l>efort  the  Privy  Council,  instead  of  the  registrars  or  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  on  whom  this  duty  devolved  under  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  41.  The  marshal's  salary  is  MX)/.,  without  feeat 
and  it  may  be  increased  to  800/.  in  time  of  war,  or  if  the  buai* 
ness  of  the  court  should  increase.  The  fr^es  of  the  court  are 
carried  to  an  account  called  tlic  foe-fund,  out  of  which  all  the 
officers  are  paid  except  the  judge. 

The  business  and  ices  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  arc  alwnyi 
much  greater  in  time  of  war.  From  1778  to  *1782  Judge 
Marriot  received  4500/.  a  year,  the  salary  being  800/.,  end 
the  fees  averaging  •)700/.  a  year.  On  the  return  of  peace  haf 
sulary  was  increased  to  V^Ol, ;  and  his  total  income  durin|r 
the  pracrc  avcragc<l  1380/.  a  year.  In  1794  the  sahiry  of  the 
office  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  400/.  a  year.  In  the 
first  toil  years  of  the  t'^rench  revolutionary  war,  the  income  of 
Sir  W.  Scott  averaged  5700/.  a  year,  the  salary  being  250QlL 
and  tho  fees  3200/.  About  a  thousand  cases  a  year  were 
detennined  by  th**  court  during  the  war.  (Evidence  of  Dr. 
Nichol  before  Sele<'t  Committee  on  Admiralty  Courts,  in 
1 833  ;  reprinted  in  1843,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Conunons.) 
The  Prerogative  and  Admiralty  Courts  were  presided  over  by 
one  judge  on  two  occasions  in  the  la.<t  century,  from  1710  te 
1714,  and  from  1773  to  1778.  The  Parliamentary  Conunittae 
of  1833  recommended  that  the  two  judges  of  these  courta 
should  sit  interchangeably,  when  occasion  may  recjuirp,  citluv 
in  one  court  or  the  other. 

ADMISSIONS  IN  A  SUIT  are  tliose  facts  or  mattm 
necessar}'  to  sft]>|>ort  the  case  of  the  plaintifi',  or  of  the  defdaid- 
ant,  in  a  suit  in  equity,  the  necessity  of  ])roving  which  is  1^ 
iiiove<i  by  the  op{)osite  l)arty  admitting  them. 

A«lmissions  arc  either,  I.  U|X)ii  the  record,  or  II.  By  agree- 
niciit  l)etwecn  the  ))arties. 

I.  Atlniis.sion<:  uimui  the  record  arc  either,  1,  actual,  that  ia 
to  say.  |K)sitively  contained  ui  the  pleadings;  or.  2,  cotistmc* 
//tv.  that  is  to  say,  to  \yo  drawn  by  necessary  inference  Ironi 
the  form  of  the  pleadings  adoi)ted. 

I.  The  statements  in  a  bill  in  equity,  the  truth  or  currectnea 
of  which  is  distinctly  adinittiNl  in  the  answer,  l)ecome  thereby 
evidence  for  the  plaintitf,  and  may  be  used  by  him  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  admi^^sions  made  by  the  defendant.  Hut  when  the 
bill  contains  a  statement  of  an  instrument,  as  of  a  deed  or  will. 
and  the  defendant,  while  he  admits  it  to  Ije  to  the  tenor  ana 
eHWt  set  forth  in  the  bill,  n^fors  to  tin*  diKHiinent  itself  for 
LTcatiT  ciTtiiinty.  he  ha*  a  right  to  insist  ujion  the  document 
itsi'If  Iteing  rt^ad. 

When  a  bill  has  been  taken  pro  co/i/r^j^o  against  tho  de- 
fendant, under  the  stat.  1  Wm.  1 V.  c.  3*6,  it  may  be  read  m 
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ce  against  the  defendant  against  whom  it  has  been 
woctmfesso. 

Q  answer,  not  only  the  simple  admission  of  a  fact,  but 
'ement  of  a  defendant  that  *  he  believes,'  or  has  been 
led,  and  believes'  such  a  fact  to  be  true,  is  sufficient, 
irhen  the  statement  is  accom|)anied  by  some  clause  to 
:  its  being  considered  as  an  admission.  However,  an 
'>n  to  this  rule  is  made  as  to  the  statement  of  an  heir  at 
mt  he  believes  a  mill  to  have  been  duly  executed.  In 
»e  the  court  requires  either  a  direct  admission  or  proof 
execution.      The  answer  of  an  infant,  being  in  fact  the 

of  his  giiardian,  cannot  be  used  apiinst  the  infant, 
it  Diay,  it  seems,  against  the  guardian  in  respect  of 
a  inrerest.  But  the  rule  is  ditferent  with  respect  to 
^wer  of  an  idiot  or  lunatic  put  in  by  his  committee, 
of  a  person  of  weak  intellect  put  in  by  his  guardian. 
L*  cues  iulmissions  in  the  answers  are  evidence  against 
The  joiot  answer  of  a  husband  and  wife  may  be  read 
rhem  in  matters  relating  to  the  wife's  personal  estate  ; 
ther  the  joint  answer,  nor  the  separate  answer  of  the 
L  with  relation  to  her  inheritance.  The  answer  of  one 
nt  is  not  evidence  asainst  a  co-defendant,  unless  where 
idaat  makes  it  so  by  referring  to  a  statement  in  the 
of  his  co-defendant. 

XKirts  of  equity  permit  the  plaintifFto  read  any  portion 
tnswer  which  he  thinks  wilt  support  his  case,  provided 
readinif  the  admission  of  a  fact,  he  reads  at  the  same 
r  admissions  or  Qualifications  with  which  it  is  accom- 
and  the  whole  or  thepassage  in  which  the  admission 
ned.  The  rule  b  different  in  courts  of  law,  in  which, 
fwer  in  equity  b  offered  in  evidence  against  a  party,  he 
rfat  to  insist  upon  the  whole  being  read, 
ith  respect  to  constructive  admissions,  the  most  com- 
tmce  of  them  is  when  a  plea  has  been  put  in  by  a 
It,  either  to  the  whole  or  part  of  a  bill ;  in  which  case 
or  that  part  of  it  which  is  pleaded  to,  and  not  contro- 
y'the  plea,  is  admitted  to  he  true.  So  when  a  sfXHiial 
on  (a  form  now  almost  disused)  is  ]Hit  in  to  an  answer, 
of  the  answer  not  denied  by  the  replication  are  ud- 
>  be  true.  Again,  the  statement  of  tocts  contained  in 
iTs  bill  b  in  equity,  but  not  at  law,  constructive  ad- 
is  against  him  of  the  facts  as  stated,  when  the  allega- 
hem  is  positive,  as  of  hb  own  acts,  or  of  facts  within 

knowledge,  tiiough  not  when  they  are  state<l  by 
vetence  or  hypothetical  allegation,  for  the  puri>o9e  of 
ID  answer  to  an  anticipated  defence,  with  a  protest 
btrir  being  oonndered  as  admitted ;  and  the  bill  may 
IS  evidence  of  the  fiKts  so  positively  averred,  not  only 
it  in  which  the  bill  is  filed,  but  even  in  another  suit, 
mf  that  the  bill  containing  the  statements  was  filed 
privity  of  the  plaintiflT;  which  b  necessary,  b4x*ause 
no  may  file  a  bill  in  another's  name.  The  right  of  u 
Lk  to  read  the  plaintiff^s  bill  is  confined  to  the  bill  as  it 
pon  the  rccoitl,  and  therefore  where  the  bill  has  been 
1  the  defendant  cannot  read  the  original  bill  in  evi- 
'  the  facts  of  the  case,  though  he  sometimes  may  for 
rpo6e«. 

!  b  great  difference  between  actual  and  constructive 
ns,  in  tlie  manner  in  which  they  are  prescnteil  to  the 
he  former  arc  read  to  establish  the  case  of  the  ])arty 
them,  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
idencc  in  the  cause  ;  the  latter  are  stated  to  the  court 
le  pleadings  arc  opened,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
'  the  matters  in  issue  between  the  {larties,  and  what  arc 
I  which  by  the  form  of  the  pleadings  they  are  pre- 
rora  dbpnting. 

ul**  its  to  adimissioos  upon  the  record,  wh<»roby  the 
-of  eviiience  is  precluded,  are  applicable  to  suits  in 
fUy.     (Daniel*s  Practice  in  Chancery ,  vol.  ii.  p.  395 

dmissions  by  agreement  between  the  parties  are  those 
le  parties  or  their  attom^s  or  solicitors  agree  upon  be- 
maselveff.  for  the  sake  of  saving  ex])ense  or  i)roventing 
rhey  are  usually  made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  par- 
leir  solicitors,  but  not  necessarily  so.  Agn?einents  for 
ma  will  not  be  sanctioned  bv  the  court,  if  they  violate 
wn  principles  of  law.  Thus,  there  ran  be  no  agree- 
adflut  a  wife  as  a  witness  for  or  against  her  huslxind, 
raive  an  objection  to  an  instrument  for  want  of  a  stamp. 
tame  reason  that  an  infimt  cannot  l^e  Ixiund  by  his 
he  cannot  be  bound  by  admissions  made  on  his  behalf, 
vh  admiaiions  are  for  fab  benefit. 
UTTANCK    [CoFTHOiD,  P.  C] 


ADULTERATION  (from  the  Latin  Adulteratio)  is  the 
use  of  ingredients  in  the  production  of  any  article,  which  arc 
cheai)er  and  not  so  good,  or  which  are  not  considered  so  de- 
sirable by  the  consumer  as  other  or  genuine  ingnniicnts  for 
which  they  arc  substituted.  The  sense  of  the  Latin  won!  is 
the  same.  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  xzi.  6.)  The  law  does  not 
consider  adulteration  generally  as  an  offence,  but  relies  ap- 
parently on  an  evil  of  thb  nature  being  corrected  by  the  dis- 
crimination and  good  sense  of  the  public.  The  selling  of 
unwholesome  provbions,  as  meat  or  fish,  is  punishable  under 
most  local  acts  ;  and  b  also  an  offence  at  common  law.  In 
Paris,  malpractices  connected  with  the  adulteration  of  food 
arc  investigated  by  the  Conseil  de  Salubrite,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  prefect  of  police.  In  this  country,  where 
the  interests  of  the  revenue  are  concerned,  strict  regulations 
have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  adulteration.  It  is 
not,  however,  heavy  customs  or  excise-duties  alone  which 
encourage  adulteration,  for  the  diflferenco  in  price  between 
the  genuine  and  the  spurious  article,  when  both  are  free 
from  taxation,  presents  great  inducement  to  the  practice.  The 
following  b  an  abstract  of  the  law  respecting  the  adulteration 
of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  revenue : — 

Tobacco-manufacturers  are  Ibble  to  a  penalty  of  200/.  for 
having  in  their  jMMsession  sugar,  treacle,  molasses,  honey, 
commings  or  roots  of  malt,  ground  or  unground  roasted  grain, 
ground  or  unground  chicory,  lime,  umbre,  ochre,  or  other 
earths,  sea- weed,  ground  or  powdered  wood,  moss  or  weeds, 
or  any  leaves,  or  any  herbs  or  plants  (not  being  tobacco  leaves 
or  plants),  respectively,  or  any  substance  or  material,  S3mip, 
liquid,  or  preparation,  matter,  or  thing,  to  be  used  or  capable 
of  \mng  used  as  a  substitute  for,  or  to  increase  the  weignt  of, 
tobacco  or  snuflT  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  93,  §  8).  Any  person  en- 
gaged in  any  way  in  the  preparation  of  articles  to  imitate  or 
resemble  tobacco  or  snun,  or  who  shall  sell  or  deliver  such 
articles  to  any  tobacco-manufacturer,  is  also  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  200/.  (§  8).  The  penalty  for  actually  adulterating  tobacco 
or  snuff  is  300/.  (§  1)  ;  and  for  having  such  tobacco  or  snuff 
in  possession,  200/.  (§  3).  The  Excise-survey  on  tobacco- 
manufacturers.  ul>olished  by  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  18,  has  been  re- 
established in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to 
which  adulteration  was  carried. 

The  ingrc<lients  used  in  the  adulteration  of  beer  are  enume- 
rated in  the  following  Ibt  of  articles  which  brewers  or  dealers 
and  retailers  in  ale  and  lxK?r  are  prohibited  from  having  in 
their  jiosscssion  under  a  jjeiialty  of  200/.  (66  Geo.  III.  c.  68, 
§  2).  These  articles  are— molasses,  honey,  liquorice,  vitriol, 
quassia,  cocculus  Indicus.  grains  of  Paradise,  Guinea  pepper, 
and  opium  ;  and  pre))aratioiis  from  these  articles  are  also  pro- 
hibitfxi.  They  are  used  either  us  substitutes  for  hofw  or  to  give  a 
colour  to  the  liquor  in  imitation  of  that  which  it  would  re- 
ceive from  the  use  of  geimine  ingredients.  By  §  3  of  the 
same  act  a  penalty  of  500/.  is  imi)Osed  upon  any  chemist, 
druggist,  or  other  {lerson,  who  shall  sell  the  articles  mentioned 
in  $  2  to  any  brewer  or  dealer  in  beer.  The  penalties  against 
dealers  in  l)oer  in  the  above  act  are  extended  to  beer-retailers 
under  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  64,  and  4  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  86,  which 
acts  ulso  cont^iin  si>ecial  |)rovisions  against  adulteration  appli- 
cable to  this  particubr  class  of  dealers ;  and  the  licence  also 
prohibits  the  sale  of  ale,  beer,  and  porter,  made  otherwise 
than  from  malt  and  hop ;  or  adulterated  with  drugs ;  or 
fraudulently  diluted,  adulterated,  or  deteriorated. 

Tea,  another  important  article  of  revenue,  is  protected  from 
adulteration  by  several  statutes.  The  act  11  Geo.  I.  c.  30, 
§  6,  renders  a  tea-dealer  liable  to  a  penalty  of  100/.  who  shall 
counterfeit,  adulterate,  alter,  fabricate,  or  manufacture  any 
tea,  or  shall  mix  with  tea  any  leaves  other  than  leaves  of  tea 
(§  6).  Under  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  14,  tea-dealere  who  dye,  fabri- 
cate, or  manufacture  any  sloe-leaves,  liquorice-leaves,  or  the 
leaves  of  tea  that  have  been  used,  or  any  other  leaves  in  imi- 
tation of  tea ;  or  shall  use  terra  japonira,  sugar,  molasses,  clay, 
logwood,  or  other  ingredients,  to  colour  or  dye  such  leaves  ; 
or  shall  sell  or  have  in  their  possession  such  adulterated  tea, 
an*  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/.  for  every  pound  of  such  adulte- 
rated tea  found  in  their  possession  (§  11).  The  17  Geo. 
III.  c.  29,  also  prohibits  adulteration  of  tea  (§  1). 

The  adulteration  of  coffee  and  cocoa  is  punished  with  heavy 
penalties  under  43  (ieo.  III.  c.  129.  Any  person  who  manu- 
factures, or  has  in  his  possession,  or  who  shall  sell,  burnt, 
scorched,  or  roasted  peas,  beans,  grains,  or  other  grain  or 
veiretable  su»>8tance  lircpared  as  substitijtes  for  coffee  or  cocoa, 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  100/.  (§  6).  The  obje<.t  of  §  9  of  i  { 
Geo.  IV.  c.  30,  is  similar.  Chicory  has  bi'cn  very  exU^nsively 
used  m  the  adulteration  of  coffee  m  this  country.     This  rtx>t, 
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whirh  j>095<?M!ca  a  bitter  and  uroumtrc  flavour,  mmc  into  use  mi 
the  Contiiienl  in  consequence  nf  Uoimparte's  defro**s  exchid- 
jii^  colonial  pnxluce,  Coftec  witli  which  ii  iourth  or  a  fifth 
|fcart  oT  chictiry  has  lieen  mixed  is  by  ?ome  persons  prefcrrt**! 
as  a  beventg^  to  eolft'C  alone ;  hut  in  Enfrliiiid  it  is  Ui^ed  to 
atliiltenitc?  eotfec  in  the  proportion  oi*  onc-hLiU",  The  Ex  rise 
hits  tor  some  time  jKTmitted  the  niixtyre  of  chicory  with  coffee. 
lu  1832  a  duty  waiJ  laid  on  ehieorv,  and  this  duty  has  Ix-en  in- 
creaitxl :  chieorj"^  itself  is  also  tulultcratcd.  Besides  the  qumi- 
tity  iuiportetl,  chicory  U  also  grown  in  Enp:lmiti,  and  to  pn»- 
vent  I'mud  it  will  be  ntH-easary  to  place  the  cultivation  under 
gome  restriction,  or  perhaps,  «$  in  the  Oise  of  tobacco,  to  pro- 
hibit tlie  growth  of  it  altogiether. 

The  iiiaiiufacturtT,  jxjsscssor,  or  seller  of  adultemted  pepper 
is  liabJc  to  a  |ieualty  of  100/,  (59  Ceo.  III.  c.  53,  §  22). 
The  act  9  Geo,  IV,  c.  44,  §  4,  extends  this  provision  to 
Ireland. 

In  the  im[>ortunt  article  of  bread  there  arc  prohibitions 
&giun»t  adijltenttion,  thouj^h  they  are  jjrobiibly  ot  very  little 
practical  iuiportinix'.  The  act  *>  ^  7  vVm.  l^^  v.  37,  whicli 
rcpcaJed  the  several  act*!  then  in  force  relating  to  bread  sold 
Ih^yond  the  city  and  liberties  of  London,  and  ten  miles  of  the 
Royal  Exch;in|re,  wm  also  intendt^nl  to  j»revent  the  adidtera- 
tion  of  meal,  flour,  arid  bread  beyond  tliese  limits.  No  other 
ingrodient  'i&  to  be  used  in  making  bread  ibr  s.de  cicept  flour 
or  meal  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  ojits,  but k wheat,  Indinn  corn, 
peafii  lieaiis,  rice,  or  jxitixtoes,  mixe<t  with  com  moo  stilt,  pure 
WRter,  cfifgs,  milk,  barm^  Iciivcn,  potato  or  other  yea^it,  in 
Buch  proportions  m  the  bakers  think  fit  {§  2).  Adulterating 
bread,  by  mixing  other  ingredients  than  those  mentioned 
above,  is  punishable  by  a  line  of  not  les*  thiw  5/.  nor  alwivo 
lt>/.,  or  iniprisonment  for  a  periotl  not  exceeding-  six  months  ; 
and  the  naraes  of  the  otTendens  are  to  be  published  in  a  locnl 
newspaper  (§  8).  Adulteratinjj;  com,  meal,  or  tlonr,  or  sidUnj:;^ 
flour  of  one  sort  of  com  as  flour  of  another  sort,  subjects  tlie 
offender  to  a  penalty  not  exeet^ding  20/.  antJ  not  less  than  6/. 
(§  9),  The  premist^  of  bakers  may  be  searchdh  and  if  in- 
gredients for  adulterating  meal  or  flour  be  Ibund,  the  penalty 
for  the  first  otfence  h  lOL  and  not  less  than  40s. ;  fur  the 
second  otTence  5/,,  and  for  every  subsequent  oflenti-  10/. ;  and 
the  names  of  offenders  arc  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers 
(S  12).  There  are  jienaltJes  l<)r  obstructing  j^carch  (§  13). 
Any  miller,  niealman.  or  baker  acting"  as  a  justice  under  this 
statute  incui-s  a  penalty  of  100/.  (§  15). 

The  above  act  did  not  apt>ly  t^:^  lix'land,  where  the  bilking- 
trade  was  reg:ulatod  by  an  act  (2  \Vm.  IV.  c.  31),  the  tirst 
clAuae  of  which,  relating  to  the  ingredients  to  Ix*  used,  was 
BJmiltir  to  the  English  act  just  quoted.  In  1838  another  act 
was  passed  (1  Vict.  c.  28),  which  rejieided  all  former  acts 
relating  to  the  sale  of  bread  in  Ireland.  Tlie  jireandile  iv- 
citpd  that  the  act  G  &  7  Wm.  IV.  e.  37,  had  been  found 
Iwnjeficiid  in  Creat  Britain  ;  and  the  clauses  resj>eciing  adultc- 
nitu>n  are  similar  to  the  English  act. 

The  several  acts  for  regulating  the  making  of  bread  within 
ten  niilef  of  the  Royal  Exchange  (which  district  is  excluded 
from  tiie  operation  of  6  &  7  Wm,  IV.)  were  consolulated  by 
the  act  3  Geo.  IV.  e.  IOC.  Under  this  act  any  Iwiker  who 
ni^rs  alum,  or  any  other  unwholesome  ingredient,  is  liable  to 
the  |*fiiialtie^  mentioned  in  §  12  of  (I  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  37. 
Any  ingredient  or  mixture  found  within  the  house,  mill,  stall, 
ithop,  &c,  of  any  miller,  nic^dman,  or  baker,  and  which  shall 
apjKfor  to  have  been  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  adtiltcra- 
lion,  render*  him  hable  to  similar  j»enaltica. 

Other  ardcJes  besides  those  wliich  have  tjoen  mentioned  are 
nduitenitei.i  to  a  great  extent,  and  tlien*  is  s<'arcely  an  article, 
from  arrow-root  to  guano,  w hich  escapes  ;  but  j>erhaps  the 
remedy  for  tlie  evil  is  not  unwisely  left  to  the  peojrle  them- 
selves, who  probably  are  le&s  likely  to  be  im|^HisiHl  ujn^n  when 
de|iemting  on  the  exercise  of  their  o>*n  4 i .-crimination,  than 
if  a  ronunission  of  public  functionaries  were  apjwinted,  whose 
duty  should  consist  in  investigating  and  punishing  i>ersons 
guilty  of  adulteration.  The  interference  of  the  government 
in  this  country  with  the  practice  of  adulteration,  except  in 
tiio  case  of  bread  and  drugs  [Apothecjibij*'  Company, 
P.C.S.l,  has  evidently  had  no  other  object  than  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue. 

Adulteration  and  the  deceitful  making  up  of  commfMlitie« 
Appear  to  have  frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  tlie  legii^- 
hiturc  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  and  several  acts  were  passed 
for  n?«training  oflences  of  this  riatur**.  The  act  23  Eliz.  c. 
8,  proliihite  under  jieualties  the  [jracticc  of  mixing  boes**wax 
with  rosin,  tallow,  turpentine,  or  other  spurious  ingre<Jicnt. 
The  following  acts  have  reference  chiefly  to  fmuds  in  the 


making  up  of  vanous  manufactured  products :— 3  ffcBH 
c.  t] ;  ^3  lien.  Vlll.  c.  17  ;  1  Elix,  c,  12 ;  3  Ac  4  Edn 
c.  2 ;   5  4^  r>  p:dw.  VL  c.  6 ;  5  &  6  Edw.  VL  c.  23. 

ADVOC  Al  E8,   or   FACULTY   OF  ADVOCATE 
[Barrister,  P.  C,  p.  5t>4.] 

AE'L(  >DOX,  the  generic  tide  aptjlied  by  II.  von  M^y 
to  the  ftjtisil  crocodile  or  gaviul  fif  Mouheim. 

iEOLU.VRMO'NlCA.     [lUttMoMitM,  P.  C.  S.] 

JEOLl'NA,  a  very  small  musical  instrument,  conAiatltW 
a  number  of  short  clastic  mclallic  lamina?,  or  springs,  fixed 
a  frame,  and  act*Hl  on  by  the  breath  of  tlie  jjcrformer.  Tl 
best  of  the  kind  comprise  three  octaves  of  diatonic  soundj^ 
are  alsf^  cai)able  of  giving  the  thrt^c  simple  harmonies  of 
key.  Thi-i  instrument  was  the  first  ibmied  on  such  a  priocip 
that  appeared  here,  and  bcH^ame  exceedingly  popular  in 
sense  of  the  wonl,  but  was  very  s{)eeilily  BU}»er9ed«d  1 
a  njuch  more  ]x^rfcct  thing  of  the  kind,  the  Accordion^ 
has  already  fiillcn  into  disuse.  [AccoftDioy,  P.  C.  S.  ;  Cd 
CEItTl!*A,  r.  C  S.] 

TBOLO'DIKON.  fllARMo^TicM.  P.  C.  S,] 
iEO'LOPlION.  [IIarmosium,  P.  C.  S.] 
iEPP:VUfc5,  FRANCIS  M AIU  A  LILRIC  THEODOB; 
a  celebrated  electrician  of  the  eightcentli  century,  who 
bom  at  Rostock  in  Lower  Saxony,  December  12,  1724, 
of  whoso  life  few  particulars  have  been  preserved :  he  dkA 
Doqiat  hi  Livonia,  in  1802. 

Seveml  memoirs  by  ..^pinus,  relating  to  matlien 


[lubljshed  at  ^t.  fetershurg 
titled  *  De  qoibusdani  Ex!>crimentis  Eleetricis,* 
contains  the  discovery  of  tne  electrical  j Hilarity  of 
n  mineral  m  hicli  has  since  l>een  so  umch  noticed  ijt 
itii  |vro[H'rties  with  resj>ect  to  jxilarizcd  light.  ^] 
that  on  cxjiosing  a  piece  of  the  mineral  to  a  lieat  h* 
and  212'^  ralireriheit,  one  extremity  of  it  acq ui reel  the  vitrti 
and  the  other  tlie  re*;inous  electricity.  In  the  tenth  voluniQ 
the  '  Novi  Comment.*  is  his  pa[>cr  cnnceniing  the  eflect 
parallax  on  the  duration  of  a  tnmsit  of  Venus  over  tlie  disk 
the  sun,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  observer  OD 
earth's  surface  ;  and  in  the  same  volume  is  one  on  the  i 
dental  wilours  produced  by  looking  dii-ectly  fit  the  sun.  Al 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  same  work  tliere  is  contaiined 
account  of  the  cloctrical  properties  of  the  Rrazilian  cim  raltl 
crystal  which  has  bceti  smen*  fountl  lo  be  merely 


In    1758   he  [lublished   at   St.   Per. 
discourse  concerning  the  gimilarity  of 


tourmalin* 

academical  discourse  concerning  the  similarity  of  i  i 
and  magnetism  ;  and  in  1761,  at  the  same  place,  a  ir.va:^*'  « 
titlcil  *  Cogilationcs  de  Distributione  Calons  per  Teilurc©/ 
Rut  ^'Epinus  is  chietiy  diFtinguished  by  his  *  Tentjaii 
ThcoriiL'  Llectrlcitidis  et  Maguetismi,*  which,  in  1759,  l 
jmbhiihcd  ulso  at  ISt.  Petersburg.  In  this  work  he  set*  out 
ogsumitig  thfit  there  existjt  in  all  IkkIics  a  fluid  whose 
mutual ly  rcijcl  one  another  with  forcei;  decreasing  iic  the 
tances  between  them  incR\'ise,  and,  according  to  the  sutm 


attract  the  particles  of  the  bodies  with  which  tliey  an?  in  4 


mg  to  t 
lich  thc' 
hination.      He  aiisuuics  also  (hat  ihe  electrical  fluul 
with  ilitKtulty  through  the  botlies  callcti  clectri* 
resin,  &c. ;  and  that  it  meets  with  no  sensible  ob 
jMissing  through  such  as  are  called  non-electrics  or 
as  the  nictalii,  unbaked  wood,  &c.  :  and  he  has  f 
slifiwing,  by  tlie  strict  processes  of  mathcnuitical  auul^Md^ 
the  |jhcnomenii  of  electricity  depend  chiefly  on  the  ic 
of  tile  fluid  to  attain  a  state  of  equilibrium,  by  jmij   > 
body  which  eonlains  an  excess  to  tho.se  about  it  i 

have  less  than  the  natural  quantity.     The  intricm 
the  distribution  of  electricity  and  magnetism  on  th  ) 

bodies  of  given  fomis^  as  spheres  or  spheroid^    '^  '  ^ 

untouched  ;  and  thoucfh  the  results  of  the  in^  fj 

as   they  extend,    accord   satisfactorily    w'nh    ^  HJl 

there   remains  on   unsurmounted  dithcultv  in    the   la^^^H 
wlien  VL  body  is  deprived  of  the  electrical  tiuid,   hn  ^Kfi 
are  held  together  by  cohesion,  while  the  theory  r; 
in  such  a  state  the  particles  should  exert  on  one  ^. 
pulsive  forces. 

In  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions*  for  1771  tliere  k    I 
claljoratc  |*aper  containing  a  matiiematicftl  tber>t        '     ' 
tricitv,  on  the  same  principles  as  thfMJC  assutoed  " 
which  was  writtt^n  by  Mr.  Cavendish  without  any 
of  what  had  been  previously  done  by  the  contiti' 
Fopher.     And  an  aoridgmeni  of  tlic  Theory  of  ^1  ^ 


rbaH^I 


lijr  M,  Iljuiy  in  17^7,  under  the  title  'Eifiosition 

1  the  loeaas  of  diarging  a  pktr  of  iiir  w  ith 
\  mheik  It  li  cmifined  between  two  boiLrds.    Ue  aii- 

CBloliflfe  dlfcrteii  hii  stlenuon  to  mcebanicnl  subjects: 
In*  Jiiij>H!Miid  ^ktMt  n  ben  anj  forcest  ^ctin^  ution  tlic  units 
«f a  tttbMvt,  k«ep  them  in  equViibrio,  the  mitn  ot  the  forces, 
iaamBottd  in  the  dircctioa  of  the  snns,  is  «  maxiniuin. 

(B^tfmpkte  Umcerxile.  The  brief  notices  of  die  dis- 
iwams  of^XpiiiDB  are  taken  from  the  work$  namfKl  above.) 

ASEIAXj  images.  Thij  nanie  is  dven  to  those  which 
mtwmmd  hj  tbe  ooorerg^enee  of  i^'ticct^d  or  refracted  ntys  of 
%kr  when  iher  «npe«r  to  be  iU5ipendcd  in  the  air. 

Tie  tOBsvs  which  ore  cwsed  by  the  refrat^ticin  of  light  in 
A»  nfuiA  vi  sir  uemr  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  or  sea^  when 
iktM  ttnM,  finoin  heat  or  moUture,  difitT  eotiaiderabty  in 
thr  «trwt«  aVr^  them,  haTe  been  described  under 
P.  <  ii'tuied  here  to  mention  onlj  those 

li0T>  .:^  m  or  towards  a  concave  mirror. 

If  an  ol^rct  L«:  plf>c*:'J*  f-r  tf  a  spectator  pla*^  himstlf,  di- 
nvt^  in  front  af  sa^h  a  minor,  at  ft  grater  dwtiince  from  it 
Am  the  ceotre  of  its  ctirvatnre,  the  |icncit«  of  li^ht  divcrg'in^ 
ftvB  {ninls  on  th^  0or£Ktr  of  tho  obj«'rt.  <tr  fmni  that  \Hirt  of 
fciy<<  titiy*a  ptrum  which  i^  tum*?il  towards  the  mirror  and 
■  ant  very  ^  from  its  ai)«>  will,  after  reSexionf  converffe  to 
^  *  iiQg  potnts  between  the  object  or  spectator  and  tlie 
V  «id  wtu  ooDStitute  an  inverted  image  of  either.  Now, 
In  the  fpaelBtor  be  himself  the  object :  then  tlie  rays  in  each 
pBcd.  I  iiiMiiig.  oae  another  at  the  ima^,  and  (ailing  aft^r- 
MTiU  ifi  m  difto^eDt  state  on  hh  eve,  will  product*  virion  of 
1^0  laa^;  hmt  those  which  enter  the  eye  bein^  in  this  sttua- 
ilB  Irw  in  nanber,  and  the  eye  not  being*  capable  of  making* 
w»  anile  on  the  retioa,  the  image  will  apijcar 
in  these  circmnfltanccs  also  it  usually  a]>- 
be  withm  or  behind  the  mirror, 
INt;  m  tbe  spectator  approiches  tbe  mirror,  the  reflected 
vhiiA  foma  tbe  tmare  conTCrge  less  rapidly,  and  meet  at 
I  III  Bill  ilJBlaiMfi  &om  the  mirror  in  it;  front ;  the  eye  st  tbe 
ejfig  neaify  the  image,  receives  pencils  which  arc 
a  parts  of  the  mirror  at  greater  diftances  from  the 
g|  ibe  ifloafie  appears  both  greater  and  more  dis- 
if  the  lairror  be  at  Icu^^t  18  or  20  inches  in  diatneter, 
of  tbe  spectator  will  be  seen  hanging  in  the  uir,  in 
'  pMtioti,  between  himself  and  the  mirror. 
tlie  sjiectator  if  yet  farther  from  the  mirror  than 
fcain^  ^  curmtm^,  he  advance  his  hoQd  towards  the 
var,  the  hand  of  the  Iroaige  will  seem  to  admnco  to  meet 
t;  aad  at  a  oertajo  place,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  mirror's 
■mtan*.  nac*?  there  the  rays  in  the  pcnc  ila  which  proceed 
bm  tbr  html  will  be  reilpcted  back  in  the  sane  lines,  the 
kad  and  its  iniage  will  appear  to  coincide.  In  this  situation 
4s  iav«fted  ianaige  of  the  sj^iectatar  will  be  very  distinctly 
aas  Vfaea  tbe  mirror  and  bis  hand. 

U  t^  fpotftatar  now  advnnrc  t«i wards  the  centre,  the  image 
a9  advMii-r*  to  n>«  'it  will  become  indistinct,  and  at 

ia  <a0tr<*^  it  will  >-  }o«t.     Procee<Hng  beyond  the 

wwrds  the  nut  imp,  ilie  n*fle<ied  r>encils  will  converge 
_  1a!j<*n«i  lilt'  centre  in  the  op[»osite  direction,  that  is, 
ibe  tprciaior,  aruJ   the  T^y«  of  the  pencils  will  enter 
bcfcn?  tbcT  nAU  uiiire  to  form  the  image :  then  the 
will  perceive  ihc  retlcJcion  of  him§olf  in  the  mirror 
"  potttaon ;  and  the  figure  will  become  more  distinct 
rer  to  the  mirror,  since  the  reflected  rays 
oach  nearer  to  jjaruUelism,  and  liecome 
arbes  be*is  at  ibf*  nnru  ii).il  tocus,  or  midway  between 

ami  lis  cmtn  \re. 

ERS.    The  m  n  of  these^  with  the  methods 

If  |fvaviiig' tbeizi^  ha^e  t^^ti  previously  descri1)ed  in  P.  C. 
1^  i  p.  15<0.  It  i«  intended  here  only  to  notice  the  medical 
ti^if  tboaa  km^  knowti.  with  a  few  of  those  more  recently 
bflatead.  Tbe  first  to  be  treated  of,  after  giving  a  brief 
lew  of  tbetr  modes  of  action  on  the  human  system,  is 
Ktber,  whiiA  is  always  underst^XMl  to  \^e  the  one 
whrti  tbe  term  «iher  is  employed  al>*olutely.  The? 
Gram  cbeBista  and  therapeutists  de^gtijite  them  naphthar, 
atov  li^rie  lc»  cause  them  to  be  confounded  with  bihnnrns. 
.£lbc9  ptaseBt  tbe  xam%  perfect  examples  of  volatile  stimu- 
laia^  leov  arM-^nLin***!  Tt  ranKfitv  of  action,  when  immediate 
M  w^  be  tr  1  ii"  system,  especially  the  in- 

Uf*^  ihe'ncn^ous  power,  and  by 

^  its  de»c*wptijr<*r,     \1  hether  they  effect  this  hy  a 
^jrt^ifm   mi  tbe  nenes,  or  by  previous  absorption 
tht'  -t,  it  ia  very  diffieiJt  to  deteraiinc,  since 


most  of  them  arc  nbsorbrd  jio  rupidly,  as  almost  instintly  to 
mil  with  thu  cirt^uluting  mass.  Tht-y  betir  tlie  grc'iitest  n^- 
^ombiiuice  lo  alcoholic  stimulants ;  but  arc  di$tinguL«hed  by 
R»oro  tri^tantaneous  ctretts.  Tbr*e  ho\\  ever  arc  more  tmnaicnt, 
und  a  mon^  trtxpirnt  n*j>etition  of  the  dose  is  therefore  re- 
uuired,  Fntil  result*  arc  less  Ukcly  to  follow  from  large 
Joacs  of  lifthcr  tlum  of  alcohol,  a  fact  which  c^n  only  be 
ttci^juntetl  for  by  the  excctia  being  more  speedily  thrown  out 
of  the  system,  especially  by  {Nilmonary  and  in  some  degree 
by  cutaneous  c:i halations  ;  for  the  more  highly  carbonijtcd 
constitution  of  atther  wo'dd  lead  us  to  cx[>ect  a  contrary  result. 
This  Itirnishes  the  projier  gnide  fi>r  the  trejitnient  of  casci  of 
jjoisoning  by  them,  viz.  iilariog  the  patient  where  he  may 
resjjrrt>  as  pure  air  as  po-ssible,  and  in  the  light,  carrying  on 
artitieial  respiration  if  needful,  <K*casionally  dashing  rold 
water  on  the  face  and  temples^  and  cautiously  using  venesec- 
tion or  cupping.  Transmitting  a  galvanic  current  of  a 
moderate  force  along  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  is  often  Ix-ne* 
firiaL  Persevenwifxj  in  the  ufc  of  these  means  for  ho»ir«  is 
frequently  successful.  Sulphuric  aether  is  the  nv 
of  QL theriul  pn:*panitions,  and  thercfort^  of  difliisabl^  fj 

It  is  di.<tjugiji^hcd  from   the  other?  likewise   by   iKiMm,.'  w 
secondary  eflects  upon  tbe  syjftem.     Hence  it  is  more  cii 
ployed  for  its  primary  eflects  than  for  bfjth  primary  and  scco^ 
dary  effects.     It  is  of  a  peculiar,  strong,  jjcnctratiiig,  rath 
agreeable  odour  ;  the  taste  is  at  first  coolings  afterwards  ha 
leaving  a  feeling  of  dryness  in  the  mouth  and  throat.     Its 
volatility  is  very  great,  and  though  it  dcjcs  not  excite  redness  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  a  rooderale  dose, 


>  oi     J 


Wing  quickly  changed  into  vapour  by  the  heat  of  that  organ, 
causes  contraction  of  its  muscular  coat^  and  expulsion  of  g<L<7 
thus  acting  as  a  carminative^  or  it  jproduces  most  painfid  dis- 
tension if  that  viscus  be  not  powernd  enough  to  resist  its  local 
uetion,  and  is  followed  by  slight  cerebral  excitement,  and  even 
a  feeling  similar  to  intoxication  may  be  eif>ericnced,  which 
however  soon  posses  off,  without  leaving  any  marked  depres- 
sion ;  though  a  disposition  to  sleep,  and  sometimes  tendency  to 
perspiration,  are  tne  ultimate  consequences.  The  lungs  arc 
the  common  channel  by  which  it  is  eliminated  :  thb  tether 
hanng  less  influeiice  on' the  kidneys  or  skin  than  the  otlier 
sorts.  If  s^iasin^  irregular  action,  or  debility  of  the  organs  of 
circulation,  respiration,  or  digestion,  existed  previous  to  its  nd- 
niinistration,  these  generally  disappear  speedily,  or  are  alle- 
viated bv  its  use.  Hence  it  ranks  as  an  antispasmodic  of  the 
highest  kind.  It  is  therefore  resorted  to  in  all  caica  of  im- 
minent danger,  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  colic,  fiatulcnce, 
and  deep  depression,  such  as  occurs  in  cholera  Asiatica,  or 
the  later  stages  of  fevcn  In  relieving  mroiysms  of 
asthma  it  is  unrivalled,  and  mav  be  inhaled  along  with  the 
vn|K>ur  of  warm  water,  or  by  being  drooped  on  a  portion  of 
sugar  held  between  tbe  teetfi.  Like  all  stimulants,  habit  di- 
minishes ite  inl3iience  on  the  system,  so  that  the  dose  requires 
greatly  to  be  increased.  So  nnich  as  two  ounces  bnve  Wen 
taken  by  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  haRirdous, 
and  the  necessity  for  it  may  be  diminished  by  alternuting 
sulphuric  lether  with  some  of  the  other  tetliers,  which,  though 
little  known  or  used  in  this  country,  are  found  y^ry  effectual 
by  the  German,  French,  and  American  practitioners.  An 
increase  of  our  ictheria!  preparations  would  be  a  ^'iduable 
accession  to  our  curative  agents.  Economy  and  physiology 
alike  recommend  this  proceeding.  The  great  solvent  jmjwpt 
of  sulphuric  Efther  renders  it  an  eligible  menstruum  for  tho 
administration  of  a  variety  of  articles ;  by  these  its  own 
powen*  aro  heightened.  It  luis  also  been  uttemnted  to  take 
advantage  of  its  power  in  this  resj)ect,  by  employing  it  in 
cases  of  biliary  calculi,  not  merely  to  alleviate  the  agonizing 
pain,  but  from  a  belief  that  it  would  dissolve  the  calculus,  and 
so  lessen  its  bulk.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  good  addition. 
It  bos  also  been  recommended  a^insl  tope-worm,  from  a 
notion  that  the  volatilized  aether  would  greatly  annoy  the 
wbnn,  and  allow  it  to  be  easily  remove<l  \yy  a  dose  of  aislor 
oil  or  other  purgative.  This  is  not  free  from  inconvenience 
and  even  danger  to  the  feeble  persons  who  are  infested  with 
the  tape-worm.  The  antisfjosmodic  powers  oi  aether  are 
miu  h  increased  by  adding  tincture  of  opium,  or  a  solution  of 
the  hvdrochlorate  of  morphia.  This  combination  furnishes 
tbe  most  ctVcctuid  means  of  warding  otf  a  ptiroiysin  of  hya- 
teria  or  epilep^ty,  if  adminLvtered  promptly.  Ihis  is  «n 
object  of  great  moment,  as  even'  fit,  il  id  lowed  to  toko  pUw»^ 
pre'disposes  to  a  recurrence  of  tfiem.  E^teroally.  aether  is  ap. 
plied  to  the  temples  to  relieve  nervo,!.!,*^^^^^^^^  ,^ 

over  hernial  tumours,  in  onler  that  ^;r^,*^^^***f^  mi 

its  evaporation  the  hernia  may  contnw^t  and  Jbe  w^^  ^   , 
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|iortion  of  dim  orlt?d  silk  should  lie  interposed  between  tlit? 
let  tier  and  the  skin. 

I  Sulphuric  aether  h  rarely  found  in  the  shops  perfectly  rmre. 
Tlie  i-nsml  or  ijitontioual  adulterations  iDterfert^  more  with  its 

I  ch^inieal  properties  jis  a  solvent  of  various  iubstanct's  than 
with  its  rordirinal  powers.  Time  however  resolves  it,  par- 
ticuldrly  if  kept  in  the  light,  into  acetic  add  nntJ  ralcohoL 
It  ou^iit  theretore  to  be  rti^ently  jirenared,  mid  preserved  \t\ 
n  V  phiee.     The  spirit  ot  sulplmrie  tether  is  only  a 

111,  with  some  a»tlieriid  oil,  of  the  pure  tether, 
.snrir  or  hyponitroua  atfthur    is  never  emnloyed  pure  in 

[  me^ticliie,  but  only  as  the  i^pirit  of  nitric  setlier,     1  his  has 
.M_;,j.»..i>|^  reserablance  to  the  sulphuric  jfcfJier,  but  ts  more 
ith  water.     It  likewise  baa  more  mtirked  setjondarv 
;     :  ,    .  i^eeiallv  on  the  kidneys  and  skiu.     Hence  it  is  much 

\  employed  as  a  diuretic.  Its  impre^ion  on  the  organ  of  taste  is 
arornfttic,  sweety  luid  eoolinp^  and  it  is  known  fiuuiliorly  as  the 

I  aweet  spirit  of  nitre.  Its  restorative  action  is  neitlier  so  quick 
nor  so  certain  m  that  of  sulphuric  a-ther;  but  whvrv.  drop- 
steal  etilisions  co-exist  with  disease  of  the  heart,  it  merits  the 
preference.  It  is  ehar^ni  with  uncertainty  as  a  diuretic^  le^s 
perhaps  from  its  own  nature  than  from  want  of  accurate 
discrimination  of  the  varieties  of  condition  both  of  the  system 

j  At  lar^*  and  of  the    kidneys^  when  diuretics  are  indicated, 

f^nd  from  the  very  common  error  of  mingling  in  the  same 
Jbrmula  medicines  of  very  opposite  mt>tlcs  of  action,  though 

I  ewih  singly  may  be  diuretic.  [Diukktics,  P,  C.]  The  vapour 
of  thii,  as  well  as  of  sulphuric  wther,  when  copious,  has  prov  cd 
fata!  to  those  exposed  to  U,  All  bottles  containing  them 
should  be  kept  well  stoft|>ed  or  corked.  Sweet  spirit  of  nitrt* 
is  a  useful  aadition  to  cin>aiba  both  as  aiding  to  convert  it 
into  the  form  of  mixture,  and  as  a  diuretic  for  diluting  the 

.  acnmonv  of  the  urine,  where  cojwibtt  is  given  in  diseases  of 
the  bladder  and  urethra,  (Christison.J  Nitric  aether  is  often 
fraudulently  added  to  malt  spirits  to  give  them  the  flavour  of 
French  brandy.     (Paris.) 

Chloric  ffither  is  also  markedly  diuretic.  It  is  a  most  valu- 
able muileptic  in  the  sinking  stages  of  fevers,  and  much  com- 
mciided  by  Dr.  Copland  (see  his  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  927) 
and  the  best  Amencan  physicians.  By  tliem  it  is  much  used 
In  iisthma,  and  asthenic  diseases  of  various  kindi. 

Acetic  sethcT  b  a  very  ri^eeable  stimiilant,  poRscs^iing  u 
grateful  odour,  resemhiing  Rhine-wine,  and  a  cooling,  aro- 
matie,  somewhat  bitterii^h  taste.  Its  at  tion  is  similar  tn 
that  of  the  other  aethers,  and  though  not  so  potent,  it  h 
more  agreeable   to   take.      Its  long  continued  use  however 

\  opprenei  the  digestive  organs.  Nevertheless  it  deserves  to 
tie  employed  in  adynamic  fevers»  its  action  on  the  skin  ren- 
dering it  very  advantageous.  In  tendeucy  to  fainting  it  h 
very  serviceable  ;  also  hi  asph>Tiia.  In  some  local  atiections 
it  is  of  great  utility  a[»plied  in  the  form  of  vapour,  such  as 
aumo  forms  of  deamess.     (Sec  Pllcher  On  the  Ear,) 

Phosphoric  ffither  is  a  valuable  restorative  in  the  pftndytie 
stagQ  ot  fever. 

AESHNA.      Id  thb  K!cent  genus  of  Lifjelluliiise  Mr. 
Strickland  ranks  a  Jbssil  Insect  from  the  lias  of  Warwif^kshire. 
AETHOPOY'LLUM,  a  fossil  genui  of  plants  from  the 
keupcr,     (Bmngniart.) 

AETION  ('AtWwv),  a  celebrated  Greek  painter,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Lucian,  one  of  die  best  antient  cohmristi; ;  tJiat 
writer  mentions  Aetimi,  Apelles,  Euphranor,  and  Polygnotus 
as  tlie  most  successful  of  the  antient  Greek  painters  in  the 
mixing  and  lapng  on  of  colours.  Action's  exact  time  is 
micertain,  altliougb  ftnm  the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
by  Lucian,  notwitbstmdmg  the  nimaes  he  is  associated  with, 
he  live^i  probably  in  Lucian 'a  own  time,  or  at  most  very  shortly 
before  him.  He  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  distinguished 
painter  of  his  time,  and  descritjcs  a  \'vry  celebrated  picture  by 
nim  of  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  which  the 
painter  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  which  ptealed 
Pmxenidas,  one  of  the  judges^  ao  much  that  he  gave  Aetion 
his  daughter  In  marriage.  *  It  may  be  asked/  iaja  Lucian, 
*  what  was  there  so  marrellous  in  that  painting,  as  should 
Induce  a  man  of  such  high  rank  to  reward  the  painter,  who 
withal  wa^  a  stmng^er,  by  bestowing  on  him  his  daughter  ? 
The  picture  is  still  in  Italy,  and  I  am  able  to  speak  of  it  from 
personal  insjioction.  It  renrcsents  an  extremely  magnificent 
ot'd-ehamber  with  a  nuptial  Led.  In  it  is  seen  sitting  Roxana, 
the  mmt  beautilUl  virgin  that  can  be  conceived.  Her  eves 
are  mwh.'Stly  fixed  on  the  ground  before  Alexander,  standing 
near  her.  8he  is  surrounded  by  several  smiling  Cupids.  One 
of  them  behind  her  lifts  up  the  bridal  veil  from  her  forehead. 
and  allows  it  to  the  bridegroom.    Another,  in  the  attitude  of 


a  Blave,  is  officiously  employed  in  drawing  olT  her  fl» 
she  nmv  no  longer  be  detiiined  from  Jymg  doiiii. 
has  hold  of  Alexander' s  rohc,   pulling  him  with  all  h 
towards  Roxana.    The  king  presents  the  maiden  with 
and   beside  him  stands  Hepmi^tion  as  a  bndcs  t 

lightcfl  torch  in  his   band,   supported  b?  a  v 
youth,  whom  I  guess  to  represent  the  goJ  of  man  tnc« 
name  is  not  t*eneath.     On  the  other  side  of  ttic  p' 
drawn  several  more  Cupids,   phiying  with  the 
andcr.     Two  of  them  carry  his  spear,  and  seem  allM 
burdenetl  with  the  weight  of  it.     Anotlicr  CfHirJf* 
buckler,  with  a  hcure  like  the  king  stretched  n 
it  idong  by  the  handles.     Another  creep*  back' 
coat  of  mail,  where  he  seems  to  lurk  in  order  to  frig 
two  little  fwrters  as  they  come  on.'     *  These  coUatej 
dents,'  continues  Lueian,  '  are  by  no  means  the  mere 
nesstmd  idle  s|M>rt  of  the  artist's  fancy  ;  they  arc  ti>  ll 
martial  disposition  of  the  bridegnwm,  and  tlint  hia 
Roxiina  bau  not  cflueed  hisjiassionforannsand  nulitaf^ 
(Tooke*8  Translation,) 

From   this  description   Raphael    is  said   to  haf© 
design,  of  which  there  are  duplicates  or  copies, 
executed  in  fresco,  in  the  so-called  Vilhi  of  Haphae 
gartlen  of  the  Villa  Borghese  at  Rome  ;  but  the  con 
fs  ptierile,  and  does  not  at  all  merit  tlir  pnvist^s  whid 
has  given  to  the  antient  performance  of  Aetion  :  tt 
several  times  etched  or  engniTed,  by  J,  Cafaglio. 
and  others, 

Lucian  in  the  above  description  remarks,  that  be  ( 
fine  youth  to  represent  the  ^s^  of  marriage,  e»  the  nn 
Itenenth,  lie  aUudes  to  iui  antient  custom  which  | 
among  the  Greeks,  of  attaching  the  names  in  th«r  pi 
the  figures  reprcscntcnl  -  the  namc^s  in  tD0«t  cu»^8  % 
bubly  written  below  the  feet  of  the  figure.  In  the  p?< 
vuM^s  we  find  the  name  sometimes  written  by  the  sit 
figure,  but  tiic  iiractice  was  not  universal.  In  this  cj 
Luciim*s  reinnrK,  it  would  seem  tliat  some  of  Ih 
hftil  names  atUichcd  to  them,  as  he  s|>eaks  of  the  ot 
riictci*s  witli  certainty,  and  guesses  only  at  the  p^"^  "' ^ 
because  there  was  no  mime  attached.  It  was 
ever,  seldom  if  at  idl  hud  recourse  to  in  la 
ca^*e  of  its  employment  the  name  was  , 
not  to  disturb  tlie  pictorial  effect.     Som<  •  trU 

ins<Til>ed  on  pictures,  as  for  instance  Zeuxli^  >%H>to 
picture  of  llelen  three  linos  from  Homer,   oclebfH 
extraordinary  bejiuty.  {Uiad,  iii.  15G-158;  Valerius  B 
ii).  7,  §  3.)     There  are  similar  examples  on   wcy-k 
middle  ages,  and  also  of  much  later  times  :  Inscri] 
alklgories  are  very  common. 

The  circumstance  that  Pliny  has  not  mentioni 
an  additional  reason  for  concluaing  that  he  lived  all 
own  time,  or  in  the  early  half  of  ttic  second  cci 
tcru,   subsetiuent  to    Pliny.     Some    however   have 
that  the  Ecnion  of  Pliny  and  Cicero  is  the  Aetion 
es]>eclally  as  the  former  was  celebrated  for  a  pi< 
distinguished  for  the  modesty  of  her  exprei 
implies  a  crrcat  blunder  in  Lucian,  who  speaka 
painter  of  bis  own  time,  and  there  is  no  sufficii 
such  a  supposition. 

(Lucian,  Herodotus  or  Aetion^  De  Mercede  d 
and   Imatj.  7  ;    Pliny^  Hkt,  Nat,  xixv,   10, 
Bntlm,  18 ;  Farad,  v.  2.) 

AE'TIUS  (/Aimc),  of  Amida  in  Mesoi 
writer  on  medicine,  w  no  prf>bably  hvetl  about  tho 
fifth  ami  the  beginning  ot  the  sixth  century  of  oufj 
may  infer  from  the  fiorsons  whom  he  mentions 
He  studied  mcdicifie  at  Alexandria,  then  the  seat 
celebrated  medical  school ^  and  al'ter wards  he  went  lo^ 
tinople,  whore  he  appears  to  have  been  raised  ta  u  iii 
at  tlie    court,  since  Fbotius  {Bibiioth.  Cod, 
K^uffS  A*i'«**>i',  that  isj  comes  ohsegtiii,  a  title  h< 
pnncipai  officers  attending  ujwn  the  person  »■ 
Aetius  was  a  Christian,  but  not  free  from  tii 
which  at  tliat  time  were  introduced   into  ChrUtkiiJ 
Egypt,  and  which  were  connecte<l  with  his  prol 
work  contains  some  curious  examples  of  the  prel 
disfuises  by  means  of  superetitious  ceremonies. 
Aetius  which  has  come  down  to  us  eotirD  beam 
Bt0\{a  iarpucd  or  pifiXiov  larptc^f  ^  and  conasti 
The  whole  however  was  afterwards  divided  by 
into  four  sections,  each  of  which  contiuned  four 
which  the  work  is  abio  called  T^trubibli  (Tf 
cording  to  Photius  (/.  c),  who  givea  a  brief 
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woHl.  it  is  a  compilation  made  from  tiic  writin;]^  of  Oritiasius, 
Gakn,  Archigenes,  Rufus,  I^oscorides,  Herodotus,  oiid  other 
eaaneot  medical  autli<»B ;  but  the  compilation  is  uiade  with 
jod^iaent,  and  Aedus  appears  to  have  introtluced  into  it  many 
aew  and  original  things.  The  book  is  a  kind  of  systematic 
encyclopSBdia  of  medicine,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  mc- 
dicd  and  sargiGal  knowledge  of  the  anticnts.  A  complete 
edinon  of  the  Greek  origimu  has  never  yet  been  publislied. 
The  first  eight  books  appeared  at  Venice  (1534,  fol.)*  but  the 
sef^md  volume,  which  was  to  contain  the  remaining  eight  t)ooks, 
never  made  its  appearance.  Particular  chapters  on  separate 
sabjeits  have  been  edited  at  diflerent  times  ;  but  an  edition  of 
the  whole,  though  it  has  often  been  contemplated  and  pro- 
msed,  has  not  been  made.  The  Latin  translations  are  numc- 
rms.  One  by  Janus  Comarius,  containinfl:  books  8,  9,  10, 
n,  1*2,  and  13,  appeared  at  Basel  (1533,  fof.).  and  one  of  the 
remaining  10  books,  by  J.  B.  Montanus,  was  published  at  liasel 
(1535)  in  2  vols.  fol.  Complete  translations  of  the  whole  work 
ipprared  at  Vemce  (1531,  4to.,  1&43,  &c..  8vo.),  Basel  (1534 
i9d  1539,  fol.}.  Lyon  (1549,  fbl.),  and  at  Paris  (1567,  fol.) 
imotig  H.  Stephens's  '  Medicae  Artis  Principes.' 

(Fabricius,  BiNioih.  Grace,  iz.  p.  228,  &c.,  where  a  full 
Kcount  of  the  modem  literature  on  Actius  is  given.) 

AETO'BATES.  Two  species  of  this  genus  of  Bays  occur 
n  the  London  day  of  Sheppey.     (Agassiz.) 

AFFEERERS.    [Lext,  P.  C] 

AFGUA2bISTAN,  or  the  country  of  the  Afghans,  com- 
pheods  the  eastern  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and 
Otf  between  28''  and  35"*  3(K  N.  lat.,  and  between  62^  and  73** 
E.  lour.  It  extends  finom  north  to  south  about  450  miles,  and 
acre  my  ^  cast  to  west;  its  mean  width,  near  31'  N.  lat..  is 
•bout  47li  miles.  This  g^vcs  an  area  of  more  than  211,500 
iqttre  miles,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  France.  To 
tae  north  of  it  is  TiulustaD,  to  the  east  the  Panjab.  to  the 
awth  Beloochistan,  and  to  the  west  Persia.  Beioochistan  is 
prapcriy  a  part  of  Afghanistan,  but  b  at  present  politically 
s^arated  from  it. 

Afghanistan  is  an  derated  table-land,  the  eastern  base  of 
winch  is  washed  by  the  Indus  rirer.  A  comparatively  narrow 
tnct  of  low  ground  divides  the  river  from  the  mountain- masses 
vkich  coostitnte  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land.  The«e 
■saes  gencfally  rise  with  a  steep  aodi^itr  to  an  elevation  of 
about  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  thefr  summit  the  uMe- 
Isad  extends  westward  to  the  boundary-line  of  Persia.  But 
■I  proceeding  in  that  direction  the  ele^-ation  of  the  talile-bn'i 
Aninishes,  so  that  along  the  western  Ixwndary-linc  of  tlie  r-ou.'^i- 
tty  it  is  probably  less  than  3000  feet  above  the  !^j-1*:'v«-!. 
eierpt  towards  Beloochistan.  finom  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
rsBge  which  seldom  sinks  below  5000  feet  and  often  ri^e^  to 
9000  feet.  These  masses  however  are  not  extensive,  nor  can 
ibn-  be  called  very  elevated  when  oomnared  with  tiie  elevatt.-d 
Mntain-repion  which  encloses  the  taUe-land  on  the  north. 
These  momtains  rise  in  some  parts  to  18,000  and  20.000  feet, 
■id  may  be  eonndered  as  an  mbet  oi  the  Himabya  moimuiiu 
af  Hindustan.  In  Afghanistan  ther  fiarm  fuur  mouatain- 
n^^oos.  which  finom  east  to  west  are  known  by  the  names  of 
Hndoo-oooshy  Fughman  Mountains,  Kob-i-Baba.  and  Paro- 
pusisus.  The  last  name  is  taken  from  the  Greek  aiithors.  The 
muntun-regioas  to  which  it  is  applied  are  now  ksiovu  as  the 
Mountains  of  the  Uazarah  and  £imack,  from  the  names  of 
two  tribes  that  inhabit  them,  and  in  histurv  are  mentinne<J  a.s 
the  Ghor  mountains.  The  eouthem  declivity  of  all  these 
lortheni  mountains  is  mostly  inclwled  within  the  boundaries 
flf  Aigfaanistany  and  it  is  not  near  so  rapUI  as  the  northern, 
vidch  smki  down  to  the  plains  drained  t^  the  Amoo  or  f  Uus 
mv,  which  are  at  least  dOOO  feet  bwer  than  the  taUe-land. 

Smface;  SoS;  Jiicers  :'--yortien^  MotaUoM'IU^ifwtu.'— 
I  Between  35^  and  34"*  N.  laL  the  Indus  runs  in  a  south- 
■ndk-weat  direction,  and  between  two  very  elevated  mouniain- 
M^,  of  which  the  eastern  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the 
ffinalaya  mooatains ;  and  as  the  western  is  a  direct  continu- 
«ioa  Qt  this  ATe>t  xange  and  reKmbles  it  in  other  re«pecu. 
Ae  aane  of  Himalaya  mountains  is  now  also  applied  to  the 
■oleni  ifMintMiM  as  far  as  70*  £.  long.  This  range  how- 
cffcry  which  runs  firom  east-south-east  to  vest-riccth-west. 
tk^  it  liaea  in  some  places  as  high  as  20.000  t>et  above 
4asea4eirely  does  not  constitute  the  water-shed  of  tbe  riven 
tf  ibh  mountain-region,  which  occurs jbrther  to  the  north  in  a 
a^  dat  raos  nearly  due  east  and  west,  aiMl  appears  to  'r>;  a 
aaif^nnap/yi  ||f  |[ie  givflt  mouutain-rai^  caiied  Kc«tk!.jrf»i. 
nkkb  tiavenes  the  interior  of  Asia  between  36*  a2>i  ^^'  N. 
k  rhi«  conlionuioo  of  the  Knenlnea  u  caiM  u>  Mjexan- 
MByt^HindooHSOoah.    As  the  Uimaisra  monnaittf  *&^  the 


Ilindoo-eoosli  do  not  run  parallel,  but  convei^fi*,  they  unite  in 
one  mountain 'ina.«s  between  70**  and  GO*^  E.  long.  The  coun- 
try included  by  tliesc  two  ranges  is  ca]le<i  Kaferistan.  It  in- 
cludes the  northern  declivity  of  the  Wesiern  Himalaya  Aioun^ 
tains  J  the  southern  only  belonging  to  Afghanistan.  Whr-n 
seen  from  the  plains  at  their  Iwsc,  these  mountains  littc  in 
terraces ;  the  northern  and  higher  mountain  overtopiiing  the 
soutiiem  and  lower,  and  thus  at  some  fJaces  four  ndges  arc 
vbible.  The  vallevs  which  are  enclosed  within  tliis  range  arc 
of  considerable  width,  but  the  cultivaljlc  soil  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  alons:  the  line  of  drainage.  The  smce  Ijetween  the 
higher  portion  of  the  ridges  and  the  liasc  of  tne  hills  is  an  in- 
clined plane,  sometimes  very  wide,  strewe<l  or  entirely  covenKi 
with  boulders  and  fthingle  without  a  \tart\c\e  of  soil.'  liut  tho 
declivity  of  the  hills  is  covered  with  a  rich  soil  of  considerable 
depth,  the  bare  rock  being  only  exposed  where  the  inclination 
uf  the  upper  strata  apfiroaches'so  near  the  pcrfjcndieular,  tliat 
no  lodgement  of  soil  can  take  plane.  A  r^onsideralile  iiortion  of 
these  declivities  is  under  cultivation,  and  tho  remainder,  to  an 
elevation  of  10,000  ff*et  alxive  the  sea-Icvel,  is  overgrown  with 
high  forest-trees  ;  near  the  luse  and  to  an  elevation  of  4500 
feet  alxive  the  sea  the  fon-sts  <-onsist  of  balr^t,  a  S|iecie8  of 
oak.  but  alxive  that  line  they  are  mixed  with  zaitoon,  a 
species  of  olive.  The  last-mentioned  s[K*f:ies  forms  the  chief 
if  not  fhe  only  forest-tree  as  high  as  6500  feet,  where  it  is 
grail iially  replaced  by  the  deodara,  a  s iSeries  of  fir.  The 
forests  that  cover  the  Ilimalaya  mountains  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  Afghanistan. 

Near  70^  12'  £.  long,  and  37''  55'  N.  lat.,  where  the 
Himalaya  already  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  Uindoo- 
coosh,  the  nature  of  the  m^iuntains  changes  suddenly.  The 
valleys  indeed  do  not  differ  much  in  extent  and  fertility,  Ijiit 
the  sides  of  the  ojountains  are  destitute  of  trees.  They  arc 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  soil,  and  the  rrjcks  projc-t  in  every 
direction,  and  the  intervening  {JaceS  are  strewed  with  angular 
debris  very  little  comminuted.  These  slopes  are  never  cul- 
tivated, and  sustain  notliing  but  arid  and  thoniy  liushcs, 
whir-h  almost  invariably  <tand  alone.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  IIin<Io^>-corj^h  an  far  went  as  6%'  £.  Wig.,  whert?  that 
hi^h  summit  or  rather  mountain -|ja«s  ocr.iu^  which  prr^jjerly 
is  called  Hiri'lrxM.fKi^h.  and  ha*  given  name  to  the  whole 
ron^fe,  and  ri^es  to  more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  i>ea- 
level.  There  are  however  many  other  fieaks  which  urc! 
always  covered  witli  snow.  Some  of  the  valleys  included 
in  this  range  are  verj-  populous.  The  best  known  is  that  of 
Panchshir.  throusrh  which  one  of  the  roads  passes  which 
lead  from  Kabool  to  Kunduz.  and  whirh  at  the  up|»er  end 
of  the  valley  traverses  a  mountain-fjuss,  13,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  calfc^l  the  mountain-fiass  of  Khawack.  The  val- 
ley of  Panchshi/,  its  sinuosities  included,  is  70  miles  long, 
and  in  most  places  alx>ut  a  mile  and  a  half  wide ;  no  |Mirt 
exceefi«  twice  that  breadth.  The  upper  i«rt  of  it,  alxiut  25 
miles,  is  not  inhaliitefi,  [iroljably  on  a/?rtamt  of  tlic  severity  of 
the  cold  in  winter,  Ijot  in  the  lower  part  there  are  wen 
thou.?%and  families.  The  soil  is  naturally  sti'rile,  and  tlic  land 
fit  for  cultivation  only  to  a  small  extent'  tjiit  every  forit  of  it  in 
cijltivatf;d.  The  oniiards  and  the  muUicrry  plantations  itm- 
stitute  the  wealth  rif  its  inhaliitantj ;  tlie  mullicrries  an; 
dried,  and  j-ield  a  gorid  flour,  whi#.-li  fftriM  the  prindpal  fwnl 
of  tiie  peofJe.  Another  roa<l,  whieh  traverscH  tlie  liindoo- 
Cfjfah  and  leads  to  the  plajn<i  *it  the  f  >xuik,  lies  Tarther  west,  and 
runs  thr^Mi^rh  a  timiW  valley  watf.>n.'d  by  the  river  Parwan. 
The  mountam-maiwrs  are  at  if.-a.^t  ajt  high  ax  the  PaM  of  Kha- 
wack. 

The  high  summit  fA  the  Hinilrir>-crjo*i>i  ali'tve  mentioned 
termin^it^r^  the  range  jfwt  devrilie'l.  At  tlii*  wiint  the  nuijf-e 
chaa^'r^  it*  dire^^tior*.  runnirig  n'-ariy  du*:  hrjuth  Urtwern  3./' 
and  -U'  Zf/  \.  lat..  ari/1  d^rcreasinfr  Kjmeviiiat  in  elevation. 
Thl-  [<irtioo  of  the  .^an^e  icfftm  by  the  nainfr  *A  the  hif^iutMiu* 
of  Pughnun.  It  crAAittji  of  two  paraliel  rid(e<«.  and  ineliidf^  a 
valley  more  than  10  miies  in  width.  %khif:h  ha^  a  hilly  »=;.'- 
f;V!^.  and  leld^jCQ  sinkji  v*  low  as  10/X>i  feet  a^jrr.e  tif*.  v^. 
Thi*  valley  i»  oTifit  for  ri.iii»ati^Jii  'in  ^fftAtiJ  lA  JN  (:ir--.at:'A, 
\0A  it  u  the  £kvo»irite  re*r/rt  (4  t\.f.  XtUxtMlu.  triU-^  in  its 
vi/j-city  in  iuiTitri^.r  tiait-.  tui  iasf^kiiX  fA  iiA  *'.xi.t'\\tftit  yur^M. 
Th*  two  rar.ges  uni/ii  eTirtr/**:  tr.'r  'aiUTy  are  irfdb  J^*"  - ' 
3«XjO  ie*rt  high^.  As  U.^-^-  rar«y*-»  are  ir^*^  f-*^  fo^"^^ 
in  »..mm#!r.  vr^ftrai  {ajm-4  if^d  o«*rr  •f,*-rri  tit  it^  ****^.  ."f 
Y^UL^^r^n.  »n>i  lA  wfrrt  Of  u.f'.  '*tr>tur:,  mtx^  *Si*  ^"*.*  -'^•*- 
fwit  ius-ie  rr^  vra-  Tf;-:  :>:•?  k.'.o/ft  'A  tz.-^  't'^'^  «*? 
:  'i.r>r;  of  <';t'.riv.r^    of  K.-w     ■*:..'h  *r?a.v.*  l:^^  "^^   ^^ 
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tncnl  of  tlie  Puropamisu*  ;  north  of  it  lies  tlie  moutitjun-roffidti 
of  the  lliUEArah,  The  Koli-i-DiiUi  b  not  a  moynuin-rctficn, 
ijut  u  51  licit?  mnp?,  which  fist's  sudtlcnly  whetx;  tho  PuiL'^hnmii 
moiintttins  terminate  (nciir  34^  2l>'),  and  iience  runs  due  west. 
At  its  extern  ejttrcmity  it  presents  an  immense  mass  of  rocks, 
ovcrtoi>i>ed  by  three  snow-cW  pcsks.  The  great  iiiiiss  attuina 
aiu  elevation  of  about  14,000  feet  aljove  the  sea,  and  the  |>eaks 
,  rise  uUmt  1 000  or  1 500  feet  higher,  PiUciies  of  snow  are  found 
tika  it  in  sheJtered  elevations  at  13,500  feet,  and  towards  the 
tit  there  are  bed?  of  great  ejttent.     Further  westward  tlve 

^  (  presents  a  succe^ion  of  lofty  j>eaks^  but  it  ia  nut  known 

f  I10W  far  they  extend  ;  it  is  however  certain  that  no  eontinuous 
\  jnnge  is  found  m  the  country  of  tlie  Eimack,  about  150  miles 
\  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Koh-i-Baba.  These  uiouiitairis 
are  l^arren,  for  the  rocky  masses  have  no  covering  ex et^iit  ungn- 
I  lar  fmgment*  of  rocks  which  Cfjver  the  declivities. 

To  the  north  and  wc=t  of  the  Koh-t-Buba  are  the  mnuntuin- 
regions  of  the  llaTarah  and  Eimackj  which  oceiJ|»y»  inehiding: 
the  Koh-i-Baba,  the  whole  country  between  34''  and  36'^  N. 
kt.  and  between  68""  and  63"  E,  IotJ^^,  comprising  an  area 
I  of  nearJy  50,000  scmare  miks,  c<|Ual  to  the  extent  of  Enclnnd 
withont  Wales.  TKc  eastern  part,  or  that  which  is  north  of  tlic 
Koh-i-Baba,  and  is  in  possc*!Ssion  of  the  liaiarah  tribes,  is  the 
more  elevated*  Its  surfaw  presents  a  sueec^sion  of  hitrli  moun- 
tiins  with  rather  gentle  sloj>ei,  which  arc  travei-scil  by  numer- 
ous open  valleys  of  inwlerate  width.  The  de<'livitius  of  the 
niountftins  are  coveretl  with  a  soil  which  pro'!uccs  idjundanc^e 
of  gross,  and  various  shmbs  and  herhs,  but  is  destitute  of  trees. 
Some  of  the  higher  valleys  can  also  l>e  used  onl)-  as  naslurc- 
poiind ;  in  the  lower  valleys  barley  h  cultivated,  and  in  the 
h>west  grood  cro|js  of  wheat,  biirley,  and  millet  are  obtaibied. 
The  doiuestic  animals  aiv  horses  of  a  snuill  breed,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  but  as  the  country  is  so  hitrii  the  climate  h  very  severe, 
Hnd  tlie  ILizarahs  are  obliu^'d  to  cut  great  quantities  of  gnii* 
lor  their  sheep,  which  tluring  three  months  of  the  winter 
u^iiidfy  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  their  miister.  The 
penemi  level  of  this  country  appears  to  be  about  10,000  feet 
above  thai  o(  the  sea, 

Tlie  iiiount^iin-region  of  the  Eimaek  does  not  materially 
ditler  in  its  surface  and  soil  from  that  of  the  Hazarali,  exci'pt 
that  the  moimtaina  are  less  elevated :  their  general  level 
does  not  nmch  exceed  9000  feet  aljo\e  the  sea.  The  valleys 
also  sink  deeper^  and  are  fitter  for  cultivation,  which  is  also 
carried  on  t4J  a  greater  extent,  but  even  here  the  produce  of 
tlie  domestic  animals  constitutes  tht]"  wealth  of  the  population. 
They  are  not  obliged  to  pnx'ure  winter  fodder  for  tlieir  shee|> 
and  cattle  in  such  large  quantities  m  the  Hazaruha*  for  in  the 
valleys,  to  which  they  return  in  autuinn  from  the  mountains, 
prra&s  is  commonly  iom\il  m  sufBcient  quantitv.  In  sinniucr,  in 
this  region,  as  well  tis  in  the  country  of  the  ftasuu-ah,  the  pas- 
tures are  so  abimdant,  that  several  tribes  of  Dooronces,  which 
inhabit  the  Zemin  Davvar,  or  the  country  belween  these 
inountain^rangef  and  the  river  llchnund»  bring  their  flocks  to 
these  higher  regions,  beeatLse  lit  ihiit  scajjon  (he  grass  in  iheir 
ov^n  countries  is  bun»t  up, 

II,  I7ie  P'aHetj  of  the  Kalnxd  River, — This  valley  lies 
along  iJio  southern  bos*?  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  motin- 
tjiin-retriou  just  doscribedj  heginniog  on  the  west  at  the 
foot  of  the  r  ugh  man  mountains,  aiid  stretching  eastward  to 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  river,  tlirouch  a  sjiace  measuring 
nearly  200  miles  in  a  straight  line,  xVt  itj  western  extreniitv 
the  valley  b  aljout  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level  *  but  «  here  it 
temiinates  on  the  Indu^  it*  elevation  docs  not  exceed  750  feet. 
The  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  is  fonue<l  by  an  uniri- 
tcrrupte<i  chain  of  heights  varying  in  elevation.  Tliis  chain  is 
not  connected  hy  any  ridge  with  the  Mountains  of  Fughuian, 
but  separated  from  them  by  a  narrovr  plain  trailed  the  Valley 
of  Mydan,  which  is  7747  t\'et  above  tlie  sea-level,  and  ir^  well 
cultivated,  and  covered  with  orchards  and  fields.  Through  this 
plain  the  road  runs  from  Kabool  to  Ghuznce  imd  Kiuidahar. 
On  the  east  of  the  road  rifje  some  hills  of  modcmte  elevation, 
which  at  first  are  rather  isolated,  but  soon  unite  in  a  continu- 
ous chain.  Baber  describes  thcui  as  low,  with  little  grass,  bad 
vrater.  and  not  a  tree  on  ihera  ;  and  odik  that  in  the  whole 
world  he  had  not  seen  such  a  disnmUlooking  hill-country. 
This  is  commonly  the  caa©  with  fiiountain*regions  that  contain 
great  inetAllie  riches.  During  the  British  occufiation  of  the 
country  it  was  discovered  that  extensive  beds  of  very  rich 
cop|>er-orc  exist  in  many  places,  though  the  nalives  only  work 
them  to  a  small  extent  These  hills  change  their  nsjwct  about 
20  miles  from  My<lan,  at  Tezeen,  where  they  rise  higher  nod 
ure  wvered  with  trees.  East  of  69"  E,  long,  these  mountains 
iittaiu  theii-  grual<i4st  devatioa  in  the  Sufwd-Koh,  or  White 
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Moutitain,  which  is  covered  witli  snow  idi  the  year 
This  elevated  n>cky  mass  ajtpears  to  cxtcuil  30  or  40 
from    west    to   ca*i,  and    |»erhatis  half  as  mucii   fr^ 
to   south.      Its   summit    rises  about    10,000  feet  - 
sea.     The  declivities  uf  this  muuntain,    to  on  ch 
mori*  than  fO,tX)0  feet,  are  covered  vsith  forc<t3,  esj.^ 
species  of  dcodara;  juid  near  tlie  Imse  are  plan  latin  n 
trees.     In  some  places  they  arc  cultivated,  and   thr 
groutids  arc  ex  tensive  and  good.     From  the  snow    \ 
numerous  streams,  which   preserve  u  considerable   volume 
water  all  the  year  round,  an  inestimable  advantage  in   a  a^w 
try  which  has  a  \\Ty  air,  ajid  where  in  summer   tI 
rivers,  when  they  have  not  a  similar  sup[>ly  of  water 
down  to  mere  bnooks.     The  high  mountains  apjicm 
nate  near  70"  E.  long.,  and  the  range  of  lower   t 
which  runs  hence  eastwiird  to  the  Indus  is  called  the  K^ytxT 
Tira  range.      Near  the  Sufaid-Koh  th**se  heights  cei 
rise  to  10,000  feet;  but  they  grtjw  lower  farther  to  tlie 
and  where  they  terminate  on  the  Indus  v ith  a  precij»itous 
clivity  they  can  only  be  called  high  hills.     This  in.>r(T '"  "-  'i 
range  dcsceimb  with  rather  rapid  slo|>es  towaros    \ 
and  its  sides  in  many  phioes  arc  bare,  but  in  other.-  ^ 
a  scanty  grass,  except  after  the  great  rains  in  July  and  ,.^1 
gust,  when  the  grass  is  abundant,  Culriviition  b  limited  ' 
but  their  top;*,  whiih  ]>resent  plaitis  of  niodcrate  extent, 
a  deep  soil,  which  jiehl.^  good  cro^)S  where  it  can  be  irri^ati 

The  Kabool  river  originates  at  i^ir-i-Cha^mah , 
miles  west  of  the  town  of  Kalxiol,  drains  the  Myd;in  \ 
piisscs  through  the  townt^f  Kahool,  where  it  is  an  ii. 
stream.  Below  the  town  it  is  joined  by  twomon*  k- 
rivers,  the  Li>guroti  the  south,  and  the  Ghorbundon  t 
On  leaving  tlie  plain  of  KabtHjl  it  enters  the  mounf 
trict  which  divides  the  basin  of  Kabool  from  that  of,' 
and  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  descends  jil 
feet  in  11  spce  of  30  miles  In  a  straight  line,  and  it- 
litied  w  ith  rock;j  \  there  are  also  rocks  in  the  bed  oV 
Two  or  thnH'  miles  below  Jellalulxid  I  he  Kabo<d  i.-  , 
the  large  river  which  drains  the  Kojiour  valley  iu 
Ilimalnya  range,  and  is  gcncnilly  called  Koonur,  TneK; 
river  then  ceases  to  be  forduhle.  Leaving  the  Jcllalaboui 
it  enters  another  inountuinons  tract,  and  it  emerges  frtnn 
at  Muchnrr  into  the  rkdn  of  Peshawur,  or  Pesluiwr,  whene 
current  is  very  moderate,  A  short  distauci'  below  Mm 
it  divides  into  two  branches  :  the  lesser,  or  Shulia^  ■  -■■ 
piLsscs  only  four  miles  north  of  Pcshawur,  and  1 
miles  in  a  straight  line  fnam  the  point  of  division,  .  ..„ 
lladezyj  or  other  branch.  After  a  course  of  ihirty-ttve  mM 
more  it  enters  the  Indus,  The  islund  formed  f»y  the 
briinches  is  inliabiied  by  a  tribe  called  DaoiMliVt^,  ond 
after  them.  In  its  upjKT  course  the  Kabool  river  \»  not 
vigable,  and  of  no  imjMirtance  except  for  irri^'uling  t\w  1 
tiguous  fields.  Small  poplor  timber  is  Boated  down  the  L( 
gur  during  the  floods  lor  the  consumption  of  Kubool.  Fj 
jelluhifiad  downwanls  the  river  supplies  the  means  uf 
and  generally  rapid  deswnt.  It  is  navigated  by  rails 
on  inflated  skins,  which  are  ndmiruUly  adupted  to  the  rivCI 
of  Afghanistan.  During  the  floo<ls  the  distance  betwoc 
Jellalabad  ami  Peshawnr  may  Iw  traversed  in  li2  hours^  wrhi 
by  land  is  not  less  than  100  miles.  The  convevanr*^  "»  f^*"' 
on  such  nifts  holds  out  a  prosijcct  of  eidarging  the  r. 
of  the  Indus  river  itself.  No  river  vcss<ds  can  astxMvi 
mentioned  river  farther  than  Kalabagh,  the  current 
that  phiceanil  Attock  bc»ing  too  rapid.  But  the  rafts  w 
pcrience  no  ditliculty  in  proceeding  to  Kalabagh,  and  there 
charging  tlicir  loads  into  the  boats  which  navigate  the  Indi 
The  Ktibool  river  is  lowest  in  the  winter,  notwiihstunr" 
the  heavy  rains  which  in  that  season  fall  in  the  Phiin 
Peshawur.  It  is  sensibly  afiected  by  the  S[iriii  ' 
Febnitxry  nnd  March.  It  falls  afYer  they  have  jn^ 
hut  not  to  its  level  in  the  winter,  for  at  this  time  th,  M.r,, 
the  lower  hills  begins  to  thaw.  At  the  end  of  May  the  midd] 
snows  begin  to  descend,  anil  after  them  the  upjjer  sntt] 
which  bring  the  river  to  its  greatest  height  in  the  " 
of  August,  In  September  the  waters  begin  to  dccreiuKy 
in  the  U^ginning  of  December  tliey  sink  to  the  lowest  levd; 

The   Valley  oi  the   Kalx)ol    river  contains  three  bttsia 
whieli  ure  divided  from  each  other  by  two  extensive 
taiij-rcgions.     The  three  basins  receive  their  nautes  S'lvm  <1 

Jirimipjd  I  owns »  and  are  called,  from  west  to    ea^ 
hdhdidncb  and  IVshawnr.     Of  the  two  mountain-: 
tueen  them,  (lie  western  is  calh^d  Luttabund,  and  tlic  cUaTc 
Kylwir,  from  the  two  tnosl  lrei|iicntcd  nasscs  \thieU  lie 
thoui. 
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an  of  Kabool  extends  about  36  miles  from  west  to 
from  8  to  IG  miles  in  the  op{)Osite  direction.  It 
by  two  ridgres  of  hills  into  three  plains,  llie  town 
is  built  at  the  base  of  a  ridge  of  hills  which  runs 
pLain  from  south  to  north,  and  throuirh  which  thV 
.er  passes  by  a  gor^e.  From  its  highest  sunnnit, 
t-i-hhit,  at  the  foot  of  which  Kabool  stands,  the 
e  has  obtained  the  same  name.  That  portion  of 
hich  lies  west  of  the  Tukt-i-Shat  ridge  is  culled 
•eh.  It  is  about  8  miles  wide  and  12  long. 
:*ry  fertile  tract,  presenting  one  continuous  mass  of 
t^l  a  succession  of  extensive  orchards  and  meadows, 
lich  a  great  number  of  villages  are  dispersed ;  they 
ded  by  culti%'ated  fields,  divided  from  one  another 
f-ioplar  and  willow.     Fruit  is  so  abundant  that  the 

ile  live  entirely  on  it  for  many  months  of  the 

1  com  is  nuseff  to  a  considerable  amount, 
em  and  wider  portion  of  th<»  basin  is  divided  by 
^  of  heights,  which  is  connected  with  the  Takt- 
:s  northern  extremity,  but  nins  in  the  opposite 
rom  west  to  east,  being  at  its  western  end  united 
inion  mountains.  Its  eastern  extremity  does  not 
lindoo-coosh,  as  it  is  separated  from  this  great 
i>w  depression,  through  wnich  the  drainage  of  the 
itricts  IS  carried  by  the  river  Ghorbund  to  the  Ka- 

Thcso  northern  districts  go  by  the  name  of  Koh- 
>n  the  we?t  they  are  surrounded  by  the  Pughman 
md  on  the  north  and  cast  by  the  Ilindoo-coosh 
:s  odscts.  The  Koh-Daman  has  a  length  of  thirty 
.  medium  width  of  seven.  The  western  side  of 
:  much  higher  than  the  eastern,  along  which  the 
the  opposite  mountain  flows.  The  mountains  siir- 
are  split  by  numerous  ravines,  through  which  rills 
it  water  fall.  The  slopes  enclosing  these  ravines 
planted  with  the  mulberry,  and  every  moderately 

planted  with  fniit-troes  or  the  vine.     The  south- 

the  plain  is  a  stony  and  comparatively  barren 
incipal  produce  of  which  is  fruit,  for  wliich  both 

climate  are  well  suited ;  the  norlhoni  and  larger 
ds  grain,  cotton,  tolxiceo,  artificial  gnisses,  and 
but  scarcely  any  fruit  except  the  nmllx-rry,  of 

are  many  plantations.  Here,  as  in  the  valley  of 
rhich  opens  into  this  plain,  the  mulberries,  when 
XHin4l,  produce  a  flour,  which  is  used  in  making 
h- Daman  is  a  favourite  cf>untry  residence  of  tlie 
labitants  of  Kabool,  and  is  almost  as  tliickly 
h  castles  as  inith  gardens.  They  are  strongly 
uty  bo  compared  with  the  old  baronial  residences 

the  Koh-Daman  is  the  Plain  of  Logur,  so  called 
er  which  traverses  its  southern  portion  before  it 
dx>ol  river.  It  extends  alK)ut  20  miles  from  west 
half  as  much  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the 
e  is  a  ridge  of  higher  grounds,  which  divides  the 
Kabool  above  their  junction.  The  ground  is  so 
;  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  lake,  and  at 
irge  portion  of  it  is  a  swamp  during  nearly  the 
especially  along  both  banks  of  the  Logur  river, 
least  fertile  part  of  the  Basin  ot  Kabool,  and  the 
rounds  occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  ; 
y  rich  in  grass,  an  important  object  for  a  nation 
I  so  many  horses  as  the  Afghans.  It  contains  also 
chards  and  vineyards. 

I  fruits  of  the  Basin  of  Kabool  constitute  the  prin- 
of  trade.  They  go  to  Hindustan.  Grapes  of  a 
>nt  kinds  arc  grown,  but  only  two  species  bear 
There  are  six  varieties  of  apricots ;  of  the  mul- 
uiy,  besides  endless  varieties  of  apples,  pears, 
ilnuts,  almonds,  Quinces,  cherries,  and  plums. 
lite  melons  are  raised  in  abundance.  The  wild 
t  u  used  to  make  preserves.  The  vegetables  are 
ut  not  plentiful.  They  have  cabbage,  lettuce, 
ots,  onicms,  leeks,  cucumbers,  gourds,  beans,  peas, 
;nr,  and  caudiflower :  these  are  genendly  culti- 
ield»f  the  gardens  being  reserved  for  fruits  and 
ligatioo  is  common  wherever  water  is  found. 
.  m  Kabool  is  6396  feet  above  the  sea-Icvel,  and 
It  eastern  part  of  the  basin  of  Kabool  Is  6000 
:;  whilst  the  western  rises,  in  the  ^lydan  valky, 
.  It  has  therefore  a  much  colder  climate  than 
Lpected  from  its  geographical  position.  It  U 
muner  than  England,  but  in  winter  it  is  mucli 
t  eren  in  summer  the  heat  is  so  moderate  as 


never  to  be  disagreeable  in  the  shade,  and  no  night  is 
so  warm  that  a  thick  covering  can  be  dispensed  with.  The 
winters  however  are  very  cold.  In  that  of  1839-40  the 
thennometcr  was  often  4**  and  6^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 
On  the  3rd  of  September  the  first  snow  fell.  The  snow 
generally  covers  the  ground  for  three  months  at  least; 
but  afler  the  vernal  equinox  it  disap)>ears  from  the  higher 
places.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there  are  copious  falls  of 
ruin,  sleet,  and  snow.  The  changes  in  the  temperature  are 
greater  than  in  England,  even  in  the  warmest  season.  The 
range  of  tiie  thenuometer  in  August  (1839)  was  from  46"  to 
74°  at  four  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  three  in  the  ai'ter- 
noon  from  72'  to  96";  in  September,  in  the  morning  from 
50'  to  64^  and  in  the  afternoon  from  70"  to  90" ;  in  the  first 
half  of  October,  in  the  morning  from  30"  to  56",  and  in  the 
afternoon  from  64"  to  92".  The  Quantity  of  snow  which  falls 
is  very  considerable,  and  b  justly  considered  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  of  the  vigorous  vegetation  in  the  hot  and  dry 
season.  There  is  a  favourite  proverb  in  Kal)ool :  *  Let  Kabool 
be  filled  with  snow  rather  than  gold.*  In  spring  the  rains 
arc  rather  abundant,  especially  in  April.  In  May  they  are 
rare,  and  when  heavy  do  great  damage  to  the  fruits.  In  the 
following  months  only  light  showers  are  experienced. 

Between  the  Basin  of  Kabool  and  that  of  Jellalabad  is  tlie 
mountain-region  of  the  Lattabund  Pass,  It  occupies  about 
30  miles  in  extent,  and  is  filled  by  numerous  o^ts  from  the 
southern  range  of  mountains,  which  approach  to  the  banks  of 
tlie  Kabool  river,  and  between  them  are  several  narrow  ^-al- 
leys.  The  whole  is  a  succession  of  steep  ascents  and  descents, 
and  the  ridges  frequendy  rise  1000  or  1500  feet  above  their 
base,  and  are  broken  into  crags  and  precipices.  Both  moun- 
tains and  valleys  are  of  the  most  Uirren  description ;  the}' 
presc*nt  no  sign  of  vegetation,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Kabool  river,  where  some  stunted  trees  are  met 
with,  but  not  a  bhide  of  grass.  This  tract  is  almost  unin- 
habited. The  few  families  here  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  live 
in  caves. 

Eust  of  the  mountain-region  of  Lattabund  is  the  Basin  of 
Jellaiabadf  which  extends  about  40  miles  from  west  to  east, 
and  has  an  average  \iidth  of  about  10  miles.  The  surface  b 
in  general  much  diversified  by  ascents  and  descents  of  mode- 
rate elevation.  Along  the  Kabool  river  is  a  tract  varying 
between  one  mile  and  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  which  is 
level,  and  low,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Fine  meadows 
alternate  with  groves  of  fruit-trees  and  fields,  on  which  the 
puipir-cane,  rice,  jowary ,  and  maize  are  grow  n  to  a  great  extent. 
^'Illages  and  mud  castles  are  very  numerous.  But  at  the  back 
of  this  fertile  strip  the  country  is  a  stony  desert,  overspread 
with  numerous  low  and  bare  hills,  Mhich  gradually  rise  higher 
as  they  approach  the  high  masses  of  tlie  Sufaid-Koh.  In  the 
vicinity  of  these  mountains  the  country  improves,  ^and  contains 
mimeroos  villages  surrounded  by  orchards,  and  between  the 
villages  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation. 
The  soil  of  the  middle  tract  is  very  stony  or  sandy.  Towards 
the  eastern  extremity  is  a  tract  covered  with  an  efiiorcscence 
of  soda.  As  the  level  of  this  plain  varies  in  elevation  above 
the  sea  between  1400  and  3000  feet,  the  climate  is  much 
warmer  than  in  the  Iksin  of  Kabool.  Towards  the  eastern 
extremity  is  a  barren  stony  desert  surrounded  with  low  hilb, 
where,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  a  i)estilential  wind 
or  simoom  prevaib,  which  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  the  tra- 
veller. 

The  mountain-region  of  Kyber  sends  its  ofisets  to  the  banks 
of  the  Kabool  river,  east  of  the  Basin  of  Jellalabad.  It  oc- 
cupies 20  miles  along  the  river,  which  b  about  20  miles  dbtant 
from  the  main  range.  Thb  tract  also  b  covered  with  nume- 
rous ridges,  which  grow  lower  as  they  approach  the  river. 
Narrow  passes,  with  numerous  ascents  and  descents,  lead  over 
them ;  one  of  them  b  the  famous  Kyber  Pass,  whose  summit 
b  3373  feet  above  the  sea,  nearly  1400  feet  above  Jellalabad, 
and  2300  feet  above  Peshawur.  It  b  from  18  to  20  miles  lonj 
in  a  straight  line,  and  about  30  miles  by  the  road.  The  hilU 
along  th^  road,  and  between  it  and  the  river,  are  precipitous, 
and  only  covered  with  bushes ;  but  towards  the  mam  ndge 
tliere  are  several  smaller  table-lands  which  are  tolerably  level, 
and,  oeing  iiartly  irrigated,  yield  tolerably  good  crops  of 
grain.  There  are  also  extensive  orchards,  and  groves  of 
poplar  and  willows.  ^  ^         ^     _ 

The  Plain  of  Peshaxur  exlcnds  from  west  to  cast  about 
60  miles,  widi  a  width  varying  from  30  to  40  miles.  The 
sui-face  is  not  lovel,  but  presents  only  long  and  gcnUc  slopta, 
in  some  places  broken  by  ravines.  The  g|^ater  part  of  it 
has  a  clavey  or  loamy  soU,  which  m  some  places  is  of  great 


depth.  It  wjquires  mych  watering  mid  much  stirritip,  but 
wUen  properly  treated  it  lx*ars  v^ry  beavj^  croji*.  The  soil 
of  those  tTficts  which  Via  in  the  iraincdiato  vicinity  of  ihc  river, 
and  that  of  the  island  df  the  DafXHlzyes,  ron tains  u  consider* 
able  quantity  of  ailuviaJ  Ptu-ih  mixed  up  with  elay,  hut  it  is 
inferior  in  fertilitv  to  most  other  psiris  ol  the  plain.  Towurds 
th«?  mountains,  which  surround  it  on  the  south  like  a  scml- 
circle,  the  country  is  stonv,  w»d  in  some  [larXs  also  sandy,  and 
of  inditfcrent  ferlility.  I'he  orchards  that  arc  scsittered  over 
the  plain  contain  abundance  of  phim,  jjcach,  pour,  qui  nee  ^  and 
pimegranate  ti*ee«,  and  the  greater  i>art  of  the  plain  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  being  irrigated  by  many  water- 
courses and  artificial  canab.  Thirt)*-t^^'o  villat^es  have  been 
counted  within  a  circuit  of  four  miles*  This  shows  that  the 
inhabitants  arc  wc*dtJiy  and  indusirioui?.  The  princijxi!  <'u)ti- 
vated  grains  arc  rice,  maize,  wheat,  and  l>arley.  During  the 
summer  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  at  the  stdstice  almost 
insupportable.  It  moderates  however  in  the  month  of  Jaly^ 
when  eirher  showers  of  rain  fall  or  tlic  air  is  cooled  by  winds 
from  the  Ga:>t,  in  which  quarter  the  rains  have  commenced. 
Sometimes  u  fall  of  snow  occurs,  but  it  melts  instantly. 
Frost  however  i*  very  frequently  exiK'rienced  in  every 
season.  The  rains  which  are  carrjcd  to  Hindustan  by  the 
south -west  monsoon  reach  Pcshawur,  but  they  do  not  Jast 
moro  than  alxjut  four  weeks  in  July,  nor  are  tliey  abunflunt : 
in  some  seasons  they  fail  entirely.  But  the  winter  rains  lu-e 
ptcDtiful,  and  more  so  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  half  of 
wjnti^r.  The  rains  in  spring  are  much  more  abundant^  and 
ihcy  are  heavier  at  tliat  time  thaji  in  any  ijart  of  Hindustan, 
Cash  mere  excepted.  This  larjere  plain  is  more  than  5€00 
feet  lower  than  that  of  Kabool,  tin*  town  of  Pe^hawur  being- 
only  106B  feiit  above  the  sea. 

^hi*}  plain  of  Peshawur  doei  not  ^ixtcnd  to  tin*  Indui. 
From  IkhIi  the  southeni  and  northern  mountains  a  ridge  runs 
out  which  skirts  the  river  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  ;  be- 
tween tliem  the  Kaboc:il  river  tlowa  in  a  narrow  jrorge,  which 
is  jmt  traversed  by  any  road.  But  at  no  great  distunce  from 
its  bmiks  on  the  south  is  a  depression  in  Llie  ridg-e,  which  forms 
a  do  file  j  called  Geedur  Gulla  (or  Uie  Jackal's  Pass)^  which  u 
about  two  miles  long,  and  leads  to  the  bridge  over  the  Indu^ 
opposite  to  Attock, 

11 L  Tfie  Snliman  Jtange  and  Eastern  Declivittf  of  the  Table- 
land.— What  are  called  the  Sulinian  Mountains  is  nothing  but 
the  elevated  crest  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-iand 
itself.  The  level  of  the  Indus  is  seldom  more  than  500  feet 
above  the  se^i-level,  but  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  talile- 
land  varies  from  5W0  to  7000  feet.  When  seen  from  the 
lianks  u  ajjj>cars  like  a  vt^ry  elevated  mountain-range,  thoupb 
it  hardily  rises  a  few  hundred  feel  alx>ve  the  general  level  of 
that  portion  of  the  table-land  which  is  contiguous  to  it  on  the 
west. 

The  Stdiman  Mouniaim  are  closely  connected  with  the 
snow-capped  mass  of  the  Sufaid-Koh^  which  must  be  consi- 
dered its  most  elevated  sunnnit.  They  extoDd  theu^t?  south- 
ward, keeping  always  in  ihe  vicinity  of  70**  E,  long,  niitil 
♦hey  reach  29°  N.  lat.,  where  they  may  be  said  to  terminate, 
nearly  due  west  of  the  couduencc  of  the  Indus  with  the 
Gorra.  A  little  north  of  20*  N.  lar.  tlie  crest  of  the  table-land 
tunia  suddenly  to  the  wii?t,  and  continues  in  that  direction 
between  70'''and  68^  E.  long.,  when  it  meets  the  Mala 
mountains  of  Beloochistem.  I'hat  [M)rtion  of  the  crest  which 
lies  from  o«5t  and  west,  is  called  the  Muit^e  and  Boogtce 
mountains*  There  are  very  few  summits  which  rise  above 
tlie  general  IcvcJ  of  the  Suliinon  mountains^  and  none  of  them 
attain  the  snow-line.  The  mo>t  elevated  h;is  given  its  name 
to  the  whole  range.  It  is  the  Tukt-i  Sulinian,  which  lies 
nejir  31**  3</  N*  lat.,  and  rises,  according  to  Lieut.  Wood,  to 
nearly  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  That  |)ortJon  of  the  nmgo 
which  lies  nortli  of  the  Takt*i-Suliman  constitutes  a  continuous 
cbatn^  with  the  ejteeption  of  one  break,  not  far  north  of  the 
Takt-i-Suliman,  through  which  tlie  Gomul  river,  which  rises 
far  in  the  interior  of  tjie  table-land^  descends  to  the  Indus. 
The  snac«  which  lies  between  the  Sulintan  mountains  and  the 
river  Indus  b  occupied  by  the  dec*livitv  of  the  tuble-land. 
The  river  however  docs  not  run  parallel  with  the  range  ;  at 
the  northern  extremity  the  distance  between  tlieni  exceeds 
10»  miles,  but  it  is  less  farther  south.  South  of  32°  N.  lat. 
it  falls  short  of  50  miles. 

One  of  the  most  ri'niarkable  features  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  declivity  b  the  Salt  Rrmge,  whidi  is  broken  by 
the  Indus  river  near  33**  N.  lat.,  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and 
eKlcndf  from  its  western  bank  west- north -we^t  to  the  8uliman 
momitaiu&r  whidi  it  reaches  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Sufaid- 


Koh.  It  is  composed  of  sandstone,  containing  vi 
ejitensive  layers  of  rock-salt,  which  arc  largely 
the  town  of'Kalabagh,  just  on  the  banks  of  the  II 
it  is  eicfwrtcd  to  ditferent  parts  of  Hindustan  imi 
tries.  The  Salt  range  Joes  not  appear  to  ri 
2000  feet  almve  the  l>anks  of  the  Indus ;  bat  i 
higher  farther  to  the  west.  The  rivulets  an4 
bnickish,and  the  land  very  j>oor.  A  few  doclts 
goat-s  arc  kept.  The  cultivated  land  is  scatter! 
there  in  smull  [witi-hes.  It  requires  patient  label 
timiance  of  favourable  weather  to  raise  the  cut 
^Tuin, 

Between  the  Salt  range  and  K^ber  roounlainl 
land  called  Oungash,  which  is  tnun  500  to  70 
the  level  of  the  Indus ;  for  this  b  the  elevafwi 
cipitons  rocks  w  hich  hert.^  form  its  western  bank 
face  of  this  table-land  is  traversed  by  several  \ 
from  500  to  1000  feet  above  their  base ;  thej 
with  soil,  but  of  indiftercnt  fertility.  The  dep 
ever  lietween  them,  esi>ccially  those  near  tlie  nf 
great  productive  jKiwers,  as  the  soil  rests  on  lime 
are  almost  entirely  covered  with  well-cultivated 
fuly  enclosed  ami  abundontly  irrigated  by  tire  i 
Toe  or  other  jjerennial  streams,  which  receive 
from  the  Snfaid  Koh  or  its  neighbourhood 

The  country  Fouth  of  the  Salt  range  is  drain* 
Kooratia,  which  also  rises  in  some  of  tlie  foul 
the  Sufaid-Koh.  The  country  along  ita  liiinl 
di^cend  gradually  to  the  Indus,  until  it  terminal 
of  considerable  extent  cjdlcd  Bunnoo.  The  hi 
the  valley  bears  the  name  of  Bungash-i-Bala,  cH 
giiwh.  The  soil  of  this  region  consists  of  cli 
sand,  and  [losscsses  a  cTjnsiderable  degree  of  feart^ 
where  tlie  crojis  do  not  depend  on  the  naun,  butl 
from  the  river  or  its  affluents.  The  whole,  I 
Bunnoo,  is  well  cultivated  and  r>opulouB.  The  (I 
arc  barley,  rice,  maize,  and  wheat.  The  sugi^ 
grown  to  a  great  extent.  Rice  and  sugar  I 
Turmeric  is  cultivated  in  Bunnoo  :  it  b  of  the 
and  its  ex|Kirtation  is  considerable.  The  vilWcf;  \ 
but  small  :  except  aJong  the  mountains  which 
region,  no  domestic  animals  are  kept  hul  thoi 
used  in  cultivation,  cattle  and  botliiloes. 

That  part  of  the  declivity  of  tJie  Suliman  ma 
lies  south  of  the  Kooram  river  irocs  by  the  mm 
Here  the  nature  of  the  country  is  changed.  It 
scend  by  an  inclined  plain,  bitt  by  terraces,  eac 
enclosed  by  two  ridges  rmming  south  and  noil 
places  there  are  three,  in  others  four  such  ternifl 
the  ridges  »re  overgrown  with  forest -trees ;  in 
are  only  ctjvered  with  shrubs  and  bushes ^  but  ca 
ground.  Some  of  the  valleys  between  the  ridg 
and  can  only  U*  used  as  nasture  for  camels,  goal 
but  the  larger  nund^er  ot  them  have  a  got>d  elaj 
mixed  with  sand,  especially  in  the  neighbou 
Indus ;  their  fertility  is  f/onsiderable.  Whei 
several  of  the  grains  of  Hindustan,  as  jowary,  I 
cultivsitcfl  to  a  great  extent.  Considerable 
fXilton  are  raised  and  ex^iorted.  There  is  littlj 
dates.  Cattle  are  the  chief  sto<  k,  bnt  sheep  arc  i 
both  of  the  hcjivy-tailed  and  light'tailcd  sj)cci 
rhe  valleys  is  inhabited  by  a  ditlerent  tribe ;  sc 
tribes  live  in  one  valley.  Their  villages  arc  \ 
frequently  large  ;  the  fiead  towns  of  the  tribef 
2000  to  -iOOO  houses,  with  Ijazars  and  nmnero 
which  most  of  tlie  Indian  goods  are  sold  bj 
families  settled  in  diesc  places. 

Our  knowledge  respecting  that  portion  of 
which  lies  south  of  the  Gomul  nver  is  ind 
arq^ears  that  liere  also  it  consists  of  terrace 
above  the  other ^  and  that  tliere  are  valleys 
ridges ;  but  we  know  ootliing  of  these 
inhabitants.  This  declivity  however  dttea  not 
bmiks  of  the  Indus ;  it  is  geiMirated  from  thi 
level  tract  from  15  to  20  mile^  wide.  The  soil 
*stiff  and  hard  clay  of  an  ashy  colour,  which  b 
to  be  cultivated.  Towards  the  river  however  it  i 
a  portirtn  of  sand,  wiiich  has  been  introduced  U 
and  has  improved  its  quality.  Near  the  base  of  ( 
the  soil  is  |>artly  ct»vered  with  stones  or  sand^  of 
have  been  wasbwl  down  bv  the  rains.  At  \ 
extremity  of  this  region,  north  of  Mtttun-koti 
desert  oi  some  extent  tadled  Dujel  ■  tlic  burdnet 
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^  here  Uiey  pass  the  winter  se4ison  under  one  roof  with  their 
c*>wg  and  sheep,  using  as  fuel  siijall  dry  shnihs  and  the  dtiiig 
of  thtir  caitlc.  In  suninier  they  live  v^ith  their  uoimak  on 
the  sloj>es  of  ihi^  mumiUins*  Xeur  ilmv  ulh^ta  iUy  iiilti- 
vatc  jjtiiall  ficiiJtT  \Uicrc  they  rdibe  Iwrhiy,  mtd,  whcni  the 
elpvutluii  is  ^ut  too  liii^hf  wheal.  The  Eiiriaek  lead  a  more 
noruadie  life,  tuid  reside  the  whole  year  round  in  iei\is  mudc 
of  dry  sticks  or  felt,  und  go  with  ttieir  flo<;kis  iu  bummer  to  the 
iijore  elevated  atid  in  "winter  to  the  lower  dediviliefi  of  theiJ* 
inoiuitaina.  They  e:iart  a  tribute  from  all  tm^ellers  whi» 
|xisi  throuprh  tlieir  comiiry,  B^jth  trilie^  are  tmujiiiully  de- 
pendent on  the  sovereign  of  Kaf>ool ;  but  they  are  governed 
ty  their  o«n  henNlitiiry  chiefs,  who  exercise  des|>otic  au- 
thority. These  duels  live  in  amd  forta  with  u  kind  of  state. 
Eiieh  tribe  is  divided  into  n^y  divisionsj  e^ieh  of  which  is 
kidefiendent  of  its  nearest  neigiibour ;  iiud  they  hrtve  frequent 
feudri  wUh  one  uiiuther,  in  whieh  nitioy  vauny^  persons  are 
tiiken  [jrisoners  and  s*ild  as:  slaveys  in  Turkistun.  They  are 
\bitml  by  traders  ftom  llenitj  Kuudahar,  and  KuUhjI,  who 
furnish  tnein  with  some  eonuuon  arlieles  of  dress  and  utensils, 
wnd  receive  in  return  shtves,  ealtlc^  clarified  buUvr,  woollen 
cloth T  grain  sacks  aiid  C4tr[iet  bagiSt  *^1*^  ft»r  horse-clothing,  and 
car|>otjs,  all  made  from  the  produce  of  their  flocks.  They  al&o 
funii.^b  lead  uiid  sulpbur. 

That  iHjrtion  of  tne  population  aa  the  table-lsitid  which  is 
pccnpicd  with  agrictdttiral  pursuiis  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Titjika  ur  Twdjik,*,  They  are  found  in  all  the  countries  of 
Western  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Cliluese  Turkii^tan ; 
und  even  in  the  last-ineuiioned  country  many  families  of  Ta- 
jiks are  stritled*  lu  u  few  mountainous  countries  they  have 
inaintaine«i  their  imlejxiidcnce  ;  in  all  o the p*  lhi?y  are  subjet.'t 
to  the  nations  which  have  etjuqueretl  tlieiUj  anii  which  have 
pre^rved  tlicir  ]»iistoral  habit*.  Their  condition  may  be 
et»ui[»are4i  to  that  of  the  scrts  of  ihc  middle  ages  iit  Eurojje, 
They  are  tlio  glekie  adscripti^  who  work  the  cultivatccl 
groiAids,  aucl  are  obliged  to  give  up  to  their  musters  one-lVairtb 
or  one-half  of  their  produee.  'I'hey  are  pearefol,  in«iustrious 
peasants,  more  civiliied,  intelligent^  and  skiUid  than  their 
masters.  In  the  towiis  they  constilute  the  labouring  elates; 
they  are  tradesmen,  meehanica,  ami  lul>t*urers»  They  gene- 
rally wear  the  dress  and  iblluw  the  customs  of  their  rulers. 
They  have  preserved  their  langiuii^e,  which  is  hosvever  mited 
with  many  terms  derived  frou*  the  lanuuage  of  the  predonji- 
iiant  natiou.  Their  lan^'uage  is  lemncd  by  all  U)e  Afghans 
who  wish  to  be  eout^idered  a^  men  of  education. 

In  the  Fhiin  of  l\ishavtur  and  the  ncigbb<mnng  districts 
iniiny  Hindkees,  as  they  are  called,  are  settled  as  agricul- 
turists. Their  langiiage  is  a  kind  of  Uindustanee,  resembling 
the  diidect  of  the  Panjab.  The  number  of  Hindus  settled  in 
Atiriianistiin  is  very  great ;  there  is  saireely  a  village  of  ^t\y 
extent  without  a  family  or  two,  and  in  the  larger  ])lac<^s  tjiere 
are  many.  They  keep  ahopg ;  ai-o  bn:ikerS(  merchanli, 
bacd^ers,  gohisuiiths,  sellers  of  grain,  and  other  oceupariom. 
They  reiaui  the  Hindu  features,  and  some  of  them  have 
n**arly  the  Uindusta^nee  dre^*  They  are  much  employed  by 
the  ijrcat  men  of  the  tt>untry  in  every  kind  of  busmej*$  eon* 
nected  with  money  or  aeeounts. 

The  Kuzziltiashes  are  only  found  in  towns,  cicept 
about  Herat,  where  ihey  are  also  settletl  in  villages.  A 
great  number  of  them  are  in  K;ihool,  where  they  were 
settled  by  Shah  Nadir  and  jVhmed  Khim.  They  are  Turk o- 
maiLs,  and  their  ancestors  were  members  of  some  of  the  iia/it 
which  wander  about  in  the  plains  of  Persia.  They  are  mostly 
soldiers,  or  employed  by  men  of  rank  as  secretaries,  masters 
of  the  ho4jsehofd,  ajid  itewards.  Some  of  them  have  acquired 
landed  ])n.|,t'rty,  which  tJiey  let  out  to  Afghans  or  Tajik 
teiunis      rill  V  ure  lively,  ingenious,  elegant,  and  refiued,  but 

f ' '  -      '"   cruel ,  and  m|»iciou9- 

led  iu  Kulx*ul  and  Jellalaiwd.    Thev  areagri* 
<'  ,  -■'■■■    lo  not  mix   muth  with  the  other  inhabitant; 

they  have  lost  their  origiuid  hmgiuige.  Accxirdiug  to  Kiphin- 
$tone,  the  number  of  tlieir  families  anmuiits  lo  alwut  2000. 
^  ai*e  settled    in   ditferent    towns    m    merclumis. 

-"^  -^  are  imported  into  Afglianistan,  ok  well  as  hito 

liimiusUii,  a^  slaves,  and  generally  form  a  jiurt  of  the  king's 
guards.  There  are  also  Ca! mucks  in  the  king's  guai'da  ;  but 
'  ne  fauiilies  of  thut  nutiou  lure  settled  near  Herat  as  agri- 
Jturifts. 

ffie   |)0|julution  is  very  unequally  distribut*?d    over   the 

country.      The   most  jjopuloui?  [Mirti  are  the  Tallcy  of  the 

•'u'  etiuntry  south  of  the  Sufaid-Koh  and  of  the 

tt>ntral  tab]e-!and   north  of  Kekt-i-Giljies, 

"  neighbourhood  of  the  ^ow^lb  of  Kandahar 
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and  of  Herat.    In  all  the  other  j   '^^    *^  -^  •    -  di 
m  the  inhabitants  lead  chietlv  \i  m 

tion  of  the  fertile  tract  roono  l-^---  i— ^ 

eonaidcrablc  a^icqltunil  population. 

A  very  clear  and  interesting  acctJimt  of  i 
given  by  Ullkcn  in  the  Transaction 
of  Berlin,  181641*^  in  which  ho  com 
the  tribes  of  the  anticnt  Fermns,  as  t-jihibite4" 
and  Xenopbon,  with  those  of  the  modem  Afg^ 
out  manv  striking  resent blunees  between  thcm.^ 
in  a  eynou*  manner  st^voral  of  the  events  ana 
the  tijue  of  the  tirst  Cyrus, 

Jifij^iijqciurcs.  -}kimm(\iiiturc-%  which  $uppl, 
exjwrt  are  only  jiroduced  at  Herat  and  Kandi 
of  Herat  are  sdk  ami  woollen  stnlls  and  sworti 
these  articlcjj  find  a  ready  sale  >"  t*-  ■ --  ■  The 
of  KajuJubitr  are  of  the  same  d-  v.ith  tl 

firearms.    Though  the  art ich^^  ;        ^     U'lion 
eomiMmitively  smnll  quantities,  it  appcitrs  tlitl 
twres  of  the  country  are  sutficient  for  the  hooiu 
as  no  nmnn  facto rul  articles  are  im|iorted  from 
cotton  stutis.     As  a  knowledge  of  tho  matiulkc 
conveys  an  idea  of  a  nation's  civilisation  and     "" 
which  it  enjoy s^  we  transcribe  from  Elphinsl 
following  liit  of  the  trades  exercised  in  the 
dahar  :— Jewellers,  gold  and  silver  smiths,  " 
binder^^  statiot^ers^  makers  of  kuliumdauus  (a 
and  penca.^e,  of  which  every  man  who  tun 
seal  etigiiivers,  sellers  of  armour,  sellers   of 
shields  are   of    buflido's  or    rhinoceros's   hidc^ 
sword- cutlers,  poli^liei-s  of  ?tcel,  sellers  of  Ixi^ 
seHers  of  glass  ornaments  for  womeU|  threQ  m 
shoemakers,   liootfuakcrs,  button-makers,  sUk  J 
gold  wire  and  gold  thread  eK*llcrs,  saddlers,  fiim 
fruiterers,   coots,  soujj-sellers,   tol»acoouists.  ilx 
fumei'S,    sellers  of  sherbet   and  of  fulloden|  j 
embroiderers,  ami  jKJiople  whose  business  is  to  f 
on  clothee  of  all  descriptions,  trom  jewels  to  sp 
iubabitants  of  the   Eimack  and  Ha2arah  moui 
exjwrt  the  w  ool  of  their  numerous  tlmiks  of  ^ 
state,  but  matmt'aetttre  it  into  several  kinds  of 
grain-bugs,  siuUlle-bajr^»  rugs,  felt,  felt  elu4iks, 
and  horse-clotiis.     The  felt  cloaks  are  ciUIed  | 
ci:tensively  used  in  KaiKiahar,  where  tUey  are, 

Commerre. — As  A!gliaoi;>1im  hjo?  no  uavi^ 
tran?j>ort  of  merchandise  h  ei pensive,  and  ' 
incretiseil  by  the  want  of  roads,  vkhich  are  im 
all  Western  Asiia  fram  the  Indus  to  the  Strail 
nople.  The  eon\  eyaace  of  uicrthandisc  \k 
by  beasts  of  biydvu.  CamcU  are  mostly  i 
cpimtries,  aid  mules  or  a*k»as  in  the  mounti 
NL^a^ly  all  tlie  land  commerce  existing  betwctt 
side,  and  Persia,  Titrkistan,  mul  China  on  t£i 
must  be  carried  tlirough  Afiihunistan.  If  w< 
dilheuli  and  danjfcrous  road  \\  hi<  h  leads  frooi  I- 
lo  Verkand  in  Cliinese  Tnrkistan,  no  Hue  of  « 
esists  lietvveen  India  ami  the  i^^bo^e-mentioai 
except  the  tliree  lines  which  truverec  Afgbai 
mtist  nortliern  of  these  lines  bcgimt  on  the  ^ 
British  Possessions  at  Ludiana  on  the  Sutlege,  p 
Laliore,  and  reaches  the  Indus  at  Attock.  1] 
tlirongh  Peshav^ur  to  Kabool,  where  it  divid 
roaiis.  Ono  rtkiid  rujis  over  one  of  the  clevut 
juisses  of  the  Hindoo-coosh  ran^ie  or  the  Pug 
tains  and  descends  to  the  ]>iaim4  of  Turun,  Icadi; 
and  Khulum,  aud  tlieiiee  to  lk>khara<  The  <^ 
from  Kabool  soul  b-south- west  to  Kandahiur,  m 
all  three  lines  meet.  ' 

The  middle  line  of  commercial  commmiicalioi^ 
Lahori'  direct  west^  crosses  the  Indus  at  Dera  Ismi 
ascends  the  Gomul  Pass,  which  b  also  called  the 
and  which  leads  across  the  eastern  table^lund 
rearhes  the  centnd  table-land  it  tlivides  inU|j 
w  hich  one  runa  northward  to  Glm/nee  and  Ks| 
other  to  tlie  south-west  to  Katidahur. 

The  third  road  connects  the  ludum  Ocean  wii 
land.     It  beguis  at  the  seajmrt  of  KumcheCj, 
west  of  the  most  western  mouth  of  the  liidn*, 
along  the  tHuJiS  (d"  the  river  '   ' 

verges  to  tlie  north-west,  and  j .. 
Gmiduvtt,   ascends   the   table-hiui    !»>    hm' 
From  ibi^  place  it  conthmcs  through  Quel lah 
Fiiss  lo  Kundahm\ 
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number  of  t«>p<'s  is  in  the  j>\mn  of  .Jdlalaliad,  jmrticularly  f 
on  both  Fides  of  the  river  burkhnid  ;  Imt  ihw  iir«  nho  in 
Other  places,  and  on  tlie  northern  side  of  ihc  iKnbool  river. 
Othen?  arc  fouml  in  the  neiphUjurhood  of  Kaliool.  A  few 
Binp^le  topes  octur  in  ihe  Koh  Daman,  and  a  smrdi  g:roup  ha? 
been  fotmd  at  Wanirh,  near  the  river  Logiir,  Ix^forc  it  I 
enters  the  plain  of  Kubool. 

All  ilie  topeji,  which  are  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation, 
eonisist  of  two  jTcirts,  n  basetTient  and  a  ]»er|X'ndiciilar  Ixniy 
resting  on  it.  This  eonstniction  always  teriiiinntrs  above  in 
tJic  form  of  a  ciipoln,  which  is  sometimes  t^o  depfes»e<l  as 
tcj  exhibit  merely  a  convexity,  bnl  it  grcnerally  approticlies  to 
the  form  of  a  cone.  These  edifices  are  substantially  con- 
,  atrtjcted  of  layers  of  larg-e  stones  connected  wiih  mvI\  pre- 
'  jxired  ami  beaten  eartli.  They  vary  gnaily  in  dimrnsionB, 
•ome  of  them  having  a  circumference  of  144  feet,  and  m;iny  i 
of  only  108  feet.  The  front,  as  it  ap|H*ars,  is  directed  to  the 
ca5t,  for  all  of  them  have  Rights  of  stejjs on  that  side  ;  and  some 
also  on  otlier  sides.  They  are  situated  on  the  skirls  of  bills 
or  elevation.-*  sejKarated  from  each  other  by  ravines,  and  in 
tlieir  vicinity  there  art*  al^^ays  many  caves^  which  op]Mirenfly 
have  been  used  as  dwellings ;  they  are  i?uppoi«e<l  to  have  been 
the  uIkmIcs  of  priests.  Near  them  there  are  also  always  one  ' 
or  more  tumult,  but  there  are  tumuli  where  no  ti)j>cs  are  found  ; 
ftnd  in  general  such  tnmuli  abound  all  over  Af}^lit»nist(in, 

Most  of  the  topes  contain  i>assii!^cs  or  tunnels  extendincr 
from  the  centre  to  the  circmnference,  ond  the  tvntre  is  occu- 
pied  by  n  small  apartment.     In  these  afyiu'tments  or  their 
r'"r«*!wes  are  found  aiskets  or  vases  of  copper  or  sleiititc.    These 
ViLses  are  sometimes  of  a  globidar  anrf  sometimes  of  a  cyliu- 
ilrirnJ  form,  and  uiunlly  contixin  fraaller  cy lindricjd  cases  of 
peold  or  .«ilver,  often  of  both.    The>e  vessels  are  ol'ten  s(^pai*ate, 
hut  often  also  nrt!  one  within  the  other.    One  of  ihese  i^ioaller 
I  vessels  fronerally  contains  a  fragment  or  two  of  bone,  and 
these  appear  to  have  been  the  robes  over  which  the  rnonu- 
,  nienti;  liuve  Ijeen  raised.     The  whole  is  carefully  wrai*]>ed  up 
i  in  an  enveloini  of  fine  linen.    The  larger  vases  usually  contain 
[»  V***^****^^"*  fjf  fine  mdverized  earth  or  **f  ashes;  in  whifh  are 
'  iouml   burnt    pejirb,   l>ends,  rin^,  »eiils,  and  other  trinkets, 
uitli  {rem?,  colonrcil  stones,  ]>Jcces  of  crystal,  fragments  of 
I  nmtbcr-of-jiearl  sheHs,  &c.     In  some  the  de|x>sit8  have  been 
I  jieeom|Nmie<l  by  twists  of  tu?:-leaves  (probably  the  itTner  bark 
of    bii-ch),    uii;cril»eij    iutemally    with   eharaetcrs,    but    they 
I  cnimbhi  aw«y  when  they  are  hiindled*     Some  vases  conlai'u 
'  minute  jfohl  and  silver  cups,  beads  of  pearls^  of  crystal,  aerate 
1  or  coml,  and  small  ornaments  of  golu   and  stones,  and  some 
I  coin*. 

The  prevailing' opinion  respecting  tJiese  ejitraordinary  bnild- 

injrs  is,  that  ifiey  were  erected  for  the  preservaiion  of  the 

relics  of  Uudiiha,  and  that  this  country  was  once  jieopled  by 

nations  which  bad  embraced    Uudtlhism.      This  opinion   is 

supported   bv  the  accounts  of  two  Chinci^e  pil^ims,  one  of 

I  %Thom,   Fa  llian,  visited  the    Holy  Land  of  Iliantliu,   i.e. 

'  Jlinduiitan,  about  tlie  year  400  a.d.,  and  the  other,  Hiiuin 

Thsang-,  about  G3iior6*/0.    liotb  of  them  stBte  thut  a  hundred 

I  years  alter  the  death  of  Buddha,  or  about  a  thousand  years 

I  before  the  Christian  ifm,  bis  adherents  befran   to  settle   in 

this  jtart  of  Afj?bani3tan  ami  to  build  their  towers  or  stu|>fis, 

nnd  at  the  time  of  their  tinvcls  they  found  numerous  momi- 

tnentB  of  this  descrij>tion  aloncj  tJie  road. 

Another  kind  ol  antiquities  arc  the  coins.  Sinarle  coins 
.  have  been  found  at  several  idaces.  Hut  they  oet^ur  in  jrrcat 
linmibcrs  in  the  Plain  of  Beg^bram,  situated  in  the  Koh  Daman, 
I  ^here  the  rivers  which  drain  that  valley  unite  and  take  their 
I  course  to  tJic  south-east  towaitis  the  Kaliool  river*  Tht^plpin 
Lc«jntain^  about  21  squaj-e  mih-s,  and,  except  some  sliirbt  riiif^cs, 
I  the  rubhish  apimrently  of  dilapidated  buildinfjsi,  it  is  a  jM»rfecl 
[  level,  on  whicb  rain  stagnates  as  it  falls.  Mr,  Mas.son  em- 
[  plnved  sev(  ral  years  to  pather  the  coins  found  in  this  plain, 
jftmf  in  1837  he  succee<le<l  in  eollrctinj?  G0,000  copper  coins, 
I  besides  a  numlier  of  silver  and  i^old  coins,  a  large  number  of 
I  engraved  s+^als,  some  of  them  with  inscriptions,  figures  of  men 
land  animals,  particularly  of  birds,  cylinders,  fmrallelogramie 
liiintilets  witli  sculptured  sides,  rings,  and  a  mill titude  of  other 
L trinkets,  gcnei-ally  of  brass  or  copper.  When  Lieut.  Wofn! 
I  in  the  foHowincr  year  visited  tlie  plnin,  some  cbiJdrcn  were 
1  pent  in  search  of  coin^,  and  in  a  few  hours  tliey  returned  ^vith 
35  copper  piixes.  It  is  further  "iitatcil  that  from  time  out  of 
f  MIS  have  been  eoJlecied  on  thig  plain,  which  h«ve 

I  '■'*  Kal.Tool  to  be  melted  thjvvn,  imd  that  hi  some  years 

I  ii-  J,  ,M  ...T  yo,(HJO  pieces  have  been  <tirried  olf,  We  are  at 
^  I  losj  to  explain  in  whut  manner  f^^  ^'^^  ivlmt  [lurposc  such  a 
■^niuubcr  of  coins  h\\v  U-vn  heary^r/  ^P  nt  iiiis  place.     Some 


think  that  it  is  the  site  of  one  of  Alexandci^^ 
of  Alexandria  near  Caucasus,  and  that  it  has 
time  a  very  lurge  town  and  the  metropolis  of 
Jbit  in  that  euse  extensive  niins  would  exist, 
wfjiild  be  covered  with  small  and  low  eminm 
few  of  such  eminences  o<  cur,  and  it  is  far  frfl 
that  they  are  tlu^  remains  of  buildings.  Hut  i 
that  the  i*lain  of  lleghnim  vins  the  site  of  a  1 
would  Ripijosc  thiit  all  the  coins  found  there  i 
com  ftti rati vcdy  aliort  [>eriod.  But  the  coins  O 
Miis^son  embrace  a  pt^riod  of  more  than  1250  i 
being  coined  256  years  before  the  birth  of 
hist  about  a  thoui^and  yetirs  after  it.  If  tbc 
left  there  by  the  de.«tniction  of  a  town,  the  mC 
would  be  most  abundont,  and  those  made  in 
Hire  in  jtroportiou  to  the  time  which  had  cli 
destniction  took  place ;  but  that  is  not  tlie  < 
20CX)  of  them  were  struck  dtiring  the  reigns 
kings  Meuander  and  Apollodotus,  bclwcen  lii 
The  coins  fuund  on  ihe  Plain  of  iJegbrai 
histnricul  documents.  Tlicy  throw  light  on 
which  ibe  history  of  Turan  and  of  Afghanb 
between  the  thne  when  these  countries  wen 
Alrxiinder  and  governed  by  his  successors*  Ai 
tiou  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  or  from  d 
Christ  to  about  1000  of  our  ftra. 

Histoi-y. — Afglianis^tan  was  known  to  thf 
the  name  of  Ariana  [Ariasa,  P;  C.l,  which  < 
extended  also  over  those  parts  of  Persia  whi 
nor  I  hem  table-iund  of  Iranj  from  Herat  lo 
It  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Persian  empire,  I 
downfall,  with  the  other  provinces  of  Pot 
douiiuion  i*^  Ah^xander  the  Great.  After  t] 
\^ar3  IwtwcTu  Alexander's  suecissors  had  been 
that  this  country,  with  r-cieiria,  which  was  nortl 
prehended  the  countries  on  bcith  sides  of  th 
piirt  of  the  with  ly  extended  kingdom  of  Si 
Scleutiis  Nicator.  It  rcuiaiued  under  the  Syn 
25t!  or  255,  when  P.actriii,  ineluding  the  eastcd 
declared  its  ind(^[)cmlenee  under  Tlieodotu 
Before  isxny  attempt  could  be  made  by  the  } 
recover  their  dominion  over  these*  countries, 
western  portion  <»f  Ariana,  revolted  under  Ai% 
means  to  strengtbeti  himself  so  much,  that  tb 
were  unable  to  recover  these  countries.  a 
]>lflced  between  the  kingdom  of  Bisctria  and  tj 
vinees  of  tlie  Syrian  nioriareby,  the  Haetriani 
fn*quently  into  collision  with  the  Syrians  ail 
of  Western  Asia,  and  accordingly  rticntion  b 
this  kingdom  in  the  ant  lent  writers.  It  was  1 
ut  what  epi>eh  Bactr'm  bad  ceased  to  be  gt.n 
of  Greek  ex i faction  ;  but  the  namerfms  coi 
liu^t  twenty -five  years  have  la'cn  collected  in 
ghanistan»  and  iWkhura,  have  in  some  mnnot 
deficiency  in  our  historical  knov\Iedge.  Ui 
BAtTBiA*  P.  C,  a  list  of  theC^reck  kings  of  I 
given  according  to  Bayer  and  Schlcgel,  but 
lication  of  tltat  article  the  number  of  coins  i 
history  of  that  country  has  Iveen  greatly  inc 
old  Itst^  arc  incom]>!ete.  The  following  list 
kings  of  Bactria  have  been  made  out  by  Pt 
and  by  Mr.  11.  T.  Prinsep,  the  brother  o!  the 
I'rinsep. 

%\A\  vaL5ov, 

25G  Tlieodotus  I. 

240  Theodotus  11. 

2*20  Eutbydemy?. 


lUO  Demetrius. 

ISl  Kukratidts. 

147  Ueliokles. 

147  L)' silts. 

135  A  my  n till. 

AgathoekQ. 

140  Antimachus. 

130  Philoxenus. 

135  Antiidkidcs. 

125  Arch  chins, 

126  Menander. 

110  A|KjlMotU5. 

100  Diomcdcs. 

9^t  Uerrnaeus. 

135  Agar  hoc! es. 

120  Pantaleon, 


n.c.  p 
256  The<] 
240  Thc<l 
2*iO  Euth 
190  l>em> 
178  Eukf 
155  HelM 
150  Antii 
190  Agat 
196  Pant! 
155  Mew 
135  Apd 
Dtrni 

114,1 
Ssti-itl 
Dio« 
Kiel 
150  Uer 
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V**!?,  his  mm  Men?  Mahmoml  took  the  power  Into  his  hands, 
a*wpmhltd  a  largt*  iirmy,  «nd  inradt'd  r<rrsiEi  (171G).  Not 
ine<?tin^  with  any  rt-sisfance,  he  fldvnnred  to  I'^pKh?!!!,  and  \te- 
sifgrd  it  in  I72i,  After  a  sH^jre  of  s^^vcnil  mo  nth?,  in  which 
the  iTdinliitanl^  siiftercd  nil  thr*  horrors  of  fi*niim%  iBjmhaii  w«s 
forced  to  nifnfulatt'.  J^ukan  i>hnh  HuRsmn  rnsienfjd  his  crown 
to  the  cfiiii  '        '    ^'  "   '      Mifl  an  Afg^hnn  fumily 

H3n*ndcd  i  ?ooii  uftcrwunls  t}c- 

cum*?  inml.  m  .  -hi  .1  m  .  r  ^.V.  n  -  >  - hhii  Mn'iT  Ashriif  Un*k 
hif  [ihicp.  But  the  whole  of  Iho  Pcr^iim  cmpirp  IiikI  not  brcn 
orcapicd  by  the  Afghan?.  Thr  jirovinct'S  iurroimrlrn'  tli^ 
Co-Miinn  Sfu  on  the  smifh  Rttd  WFt  wei'c  still  in  i 
of  ThRina^p,  ft  son  I jf.Shflh  Hussein,  who  however  \^ 
rediiccil  lo  grcftt  sfrnits,  when  Nadir  Koolly,  better  known  as 
Shnh  Nndir,  entered  ifUo  hb  fKrvifX-.  JJe  vantpiished  Moor 
A»hnif  in  two  liaftles  in  1729,  and  entered  Ispohnn.  A.'hruf 
lost  a  third  l>.ittle  ncnr  Persopolis  in  1730^  nnd  wns  Foon  after* 
wirds  ffljirn.  tShah  Nadir  then  ronmiercd  Kandnbar  Hnd  the 
rttrt  of  Afjrhanistiin,  and,  invudinsr  llinditatan  in  1739^  he  took 
Delhi,  but  contented  !iim*elf  with  the  immense  hooty  he  pot 
there,  und  lurnM  hh  arm?  apiinst  the  U^lu'cks  in  Bokhara 
an<l  Khiva,  wnd  the  Turku,  Jn  1747  he  was  murdered  in  his 
Tent,  and  one  of  hi?5  grneralfl,  Ahmed  Khfin,  became  the 
fonniler  of  the  Durance  rlynapty. 

Directly  after  the  asmssi nation  of  Shah  Nadir,  Ahmed 
Khan,  acconijianiefi  by  2000  or  3000  horse,  repairetl  to  K«n- 
duhnr,  where  he  found  a  frft^Rt  «nm  of  money  sent  frmn  Hin- 
dustan as  a  tribrite  to  8hai  Nadir,  and  by  ser/inp  it  he  found 
himself  enabled  to  jjain  the  goodwill  of  his  countrymen,  the 
AlVhmij*,  of  whom  the  Durances,  Beloochees,  and  the  fla- 
7«nis  ait^isted  at  bis  coronfttton  as  king"  of  Afp-hanistan  :  the 
Ciif  jic«  kept  aloof.  Having  settled  the  cmmtry  and  aR?emblcd 
an  army,  lie  l^cjinin  a  course  of  e*mr|ue5t,  wtiieh  cttly  tcrminatef! 
shortly  hefore  his  tleatb.  In  I74H  he  redticed  tlie  Giljies  to 
ol>edienrc,  and  made  hiinself  master  of  the  valley  of  fhc  Ka- 
ImxjI  river,  whence  he  invadcfl  the  Panjab.  defeated  the  army 
?H'nt  a^^iinst  him,  and  entered  Ixilioro.  He  then  jift*tsed  the 
Hntlejre  fiver,  and  defeated  another  army  at  Sirhiiid,  bat  diti 
not  follow  up  thi?i  advantatre,  bnt  rrtiirne^l  to  Kaiultihar,  In 
the  followinj.'  year  he  established  his  aiithfjrity  in  Hernt  ond 
Meshed;  in  1750  he  took  Nishapoor,  ami  in  1751  he  ad- 
Tftnccd  even  to  Astenil>ud.  In  1752  Ahmed  Khan  retook 
the  ranjab,  which  had  revolted,  and  added  to  it  Ciishmmv 
By  a  treaty  with  the  Great  Mogul  he  acfiuired  all  the  conn- 
trie's  of  tlie  Panjttb  and  as  fur  east  a5  ♦Sirldnd.  But  in  1756, 
1^  hen  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  apain  taken  possessnon  of  the 
l*nnjab,  and  annexed  it  to  bis  empire,  Ahmed  Khan  entcfed 
Delhi  witfi  his  army.  The  emperor  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
i*anjrtb  and  Sinde  in  his  hanrls.  The  Mogul  government  had 
heeome  so  dTstracted  that  all  its  neirrhbotrrs  attacked  it,  w  itb 
t tie  re rhrin  prospect  of  rea pin jr  ccmsidcmble  advanttierc?^  from 
Ilieif  cx[»eJitions.  The  Mahrattas  csi>erially  tarncfl  tbcse 
ctretunstances  to  account.  They  for  «>me  time  had  made 
ftipid  progress,  and  in  1757  they  took  Sirhind  und  obtained 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  Panjidi  which  lies  east  of  tlie 
river  Jlierhm  or  Jihin.  Ahmed  Klian  retook  them  in  1759, 
and  enten^d  Delhi*  which  however  was  beBieg^t^d  by  the  Mah- 
rattas and  retaken  in  the  same  year.  The  power  <d"  thf>  Mali- 
rattiis  had  now  attained  such  a  heijrht  that  all  the  Mohamme- 
dan prince*  of  Hindustan  bi*p'an  to  fear  that  their  sii|iremacy  was 
draw  ins:  to  an  end»  and  that  they  .^oon  would  be  CTpdUil  from 
the  eonntr)*.  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 
Mahratta.^,  to  judgt*  from  the  ^reat  nrepantlirm  that  they  made 
for  the  cain|>aiy'ii  of  17'jO.  The  Indian  princes  therefore  ddlcfl 
Ahmed  Khan  to  their  a^i«tJince.  He  cnme,  and  the  famous 
Uif tie  of  Paniput  (7th  of  January,  1761 )  put  an  end  to  the 
Supremacy  of  I  he  Mahnittiw,  Ahmed  Khan  could  now  have 
ascrm!«l  the  throne  of  Delhi,  (mt  he  contcnte<l  himself  with 
the  poasession  of  the  countries  which  bad  fonnerly  l>een  (*e<M 
to  hrm,  and  returned  to  Kultool.  N<me  of  the  nmnerous 
Tirtories  which  the  British  have  obtninetl  in  Hindit«tim 
has  more  facilitated  their  conquc»ts  in  that  coimtry  than 
the  battle  of  Paniput,  in  which  they  wer©  not  |>res«*nt. 
For  the  only  power  which  was  abje  to  make  a  utrongf  n*si^t- 
anee  to  foreigTi  conquerors  bad  been  broken  down,  ttnd 
Ahmed  Khan  left,  by  bra  retuminj^  to  Afjrhanistan,  the  ^o 
vernmcnt  of  all  the  Mohammedan  prince.*!  in  the  most  dis- 
jomtml  ^tate.  In  tlif  l^n.  r  nnrt  of  his  life  Ahmed  Khan  wa-? 
almost   c«>ntTmi£illy  ,'   with    the    Sikhs,  who  were 

acltkH.1  in  the  mourn  m  of  the  Panjab,  and  they  mivde 

jsevrrnl  attempt?*  to  e^-i  |KiH'<e!«*iion  of  ilu*  pliiitns  drahied  !»y 
the  Five  Hi  vers.  Ahmed  Khan  always  sijcce<»ded  in  drivings 
them  b«ick  into  the  mountains^  but  the  possession  of  the  Panjab 
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remained  a  preearimis  tenure.     Ahmed  Khan  ^ird  !fJ ' 
and  to  his  praise  it  must  Ir^  recorded  that  the  metnonr  ^f  - 
I'lastern  prince  Is  stained  with  fewer  acts  of  it 
tice.    The  empire  which  he  had  erected  extev  .| 

on  the  west  io  Sirhind  on  the  east,  and  from  r  <^ 

t)xu«!  and  Ca>ihmerc  on  the  north  to  the  Anif' 
mouths  of  the  Indus  on  the  south.     It  may  ap|ie*ir  u  ui^mq 
of  surprise  how  such  an  extensive  empire  could  ftdl  to  | 
io  siirli  a  short  time  as  has  elapsed  since  the  d^  '*'' 
Kha^.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  petn 
of  this  as  well  as  so  many  other  eitcnsivc  eiri]  ^^« 

Asia,  which  have  had  the  same  fate.     Some  * 
countries  were  left  in  possession  of  their  natr 
were  only  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute,  as  Belof)chistaTi 
To  others  povernora  were  sent  with   absolute  |- 
Cashmere,     Whenever  the  possessors  of  these  cfn 
eeived  that  their  sovereign  was  unable  to  conippl  ^ 
they  refused  to  pay  it.     The  authority  of  th 
rciirna  in  their  own  countries  also  was  not 
dem'ndent   on   the   gmnl  will  of  the  chiefs  oi    ii 
tni>es,   who    frcr|ncntly  paid   no   attention  to  th* 
their  master,  ftod  whom  tie  was  not  always  r-  ' 
to  do  their  duty.     It  is  evident  that  such  an 
be  kept  tojjethcr  by  a  sovereijrn  who  is  ahv,,     ...      ,.    ., 
of  a  sutRcicnt  army,  and  always  marching  froni  one  cn<l  of 
country  to  the  other,  as  Ahmed  Khan  r<»ally  did.     A  ^i 
rcig^n  pitVd  with  a  less  active  or  restless  mind  soofi 
ids  authority  dccTcased.     This  happened  to  Tim n 
son  and  successor  of  Ahmed  Khan.     lie  removcfl 
povernment  from  Kandahar  to  Kabool,  and  seems  fr 
some  attempts  to  establish  a  more  settled  adnimi' 
he  was  almost  always  enpped  in  putting  down  th' 
which  broke  mit  in  the  niflcrent  provinces  of  1 
1781   he  wa!«  oblijrcd  to  manh  into  the  1' 
Mooltan^  vrhich  had  been  l>ctrayeil  into  the  Ji 
by  the  porernor.     He  died  in  1793,     At  his  - 
of  his  sons,  Shah  Zeman,  was  raised  to  the  is./  .. 
trijnie,     lie  had  to  put  down  several   insurrections  an<tj 
lions^    but   the   affairs  of  the  Pnnjab   and  of   Herat  t 
'  occupied  his  time  and  attention.      The  Sikhs  had  p*Jt  p 
^  Fion  of  the  Panjab,  and  in  17^1^  he  advanced  without  rnn!< 

tion  to  Lahore,  when  Runjcet  Sinph  stibmitted,  '■ 
)  in  jjcrson,  and  was  installed  by  him  as  ffovernor  of  if  i 
8hah  Zeman   did   not  dare  to  remain  lonp  in   tliC    P^i 
as  his  step-bmthcr  Mahmood,  who  was  povernrir  of  Tti 
and  acted  as  an  indcpcnficnt  sovcnnrm,  was  aJw;r 
march  to  Kandahar  to  eret  jjossession  of  that  town, 
was  nnablc  to  reduct;   Hcnt.     In   1799  scveriil 
entererl  into  a  conspiracy  fnr  the  iturpt?e  of  depo 
and  raising  his  brother  Shoojab  on  the  thrr»ne. 
sfriracy  W3«r  discovered  anri   the  conspirators  were   bchi 
amonjf  them   Slrafraux  Kbunj  the  powerful   bead  of  the 
nikzycs,  one  of  the  princijial  clans  of  the   Durances, 
cFtrangcd  Futeh  Khan,  the  son  of  Sinifraur  Khan,  tVnni  Ii'.^ 
tercsts,  anrl  this  warrior  joined  the  imrty  of  MahnuM 
By  his  assistance  Mahmoorl  pot  popscssion  of  Kjm 
soon  afterwards  Sh;ih  Zemnn  fell   into  his  bttnds,  . 
privcd  of  Piplit.     Mahmraxl  UkM  jiosscssion  of  if: 
1800.      His  reipn  lasted  only  three  years.      Pririi 
ocd-Moolk,  the  brother  of  the  deposed   ktn«r,  mit. 
tempts  to  drive  Mabmood  fmm  the  throne,   buf   mry 
frtisrrate<l  bv  the  activiry  and  valour  of  Fntch   Khan, 
powerful  trilie  of  the  Gifjics,  which  had  pivr<*  n**-^  *-  i 
and  cm]>erf)rs  to  Hindustan,  tried  in  IHUl  and 
of  tlieir  chiefs  to  the  throne,  instead  of  a  Dn 
were  deafen  teil.     Mahmood  however  was  unable  to 
slifrht  iie\fft?f'  of  stability  to  his  government,  and  f 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  in  penend  th«'  tu 
lation  to  be  pbindercd  and  opprcpsed  by  an  Ji 
diery.     An  insiirreelioTi  took  place  in   the  tuwii  ot   K; 
Prince  Shoojah,  beinp  infonncd  of  it,  advanced  with  iin  j 
and  ftamd  that  the  kinp  waF  bcsic^T'd  in  tin    '" 
citadel  of  Kabool,  whir*h  wan  closely  invested 
Flitch  Khan  adnine<'d  with  an  armr  to  his  n  net,  wm  km 
Shoojab  succeeded  in  defeating'  him,  and  Mahniooti 
to  prison. 

hhah  Shoojnh  occujticd  Kandahar,  and,  havinp  settled 
western  provineesof  h>f*  kmt^ilom^  pathercd  a  5trt)ii'_ 
bi»pjm  the  wandering  life  of  an  Afphan  sovereign.    I 
to  Sinde,  which  sulmiillcd  and   |)aid  the  tribute  in 
then   r*'tun»ed   by  Pvshawur  to  KabwjI.     Meanwhile   t\ 
Khan  had  tried   txi  put  Kamran,  the  son  of  Mahmood, 
was  povenior  of  Herat,  and  acted  oi  an  independent 
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iTi  ^:-..r*':i!«ioii  (tC  KdiKlahar,  but  hv  did  not  siicccwl.  Tlic  Shah 
s«^ii:  .1.  j.r.i\y  to  Cu*Iimi.'R'.  tho  only  iJinviiu'i.'  In  R'lx.'llion,  in 
Ivj.  L^-.l  it  \%a.<  suhihird  in  lhO(».  Jiut  at  iho  >anit'  tinu' 
Prir.f'  K\>,T.  a  -'ni  uf  S!j:.ih  Zi-niaii,  liai)  br«  n  inductMl  to 
rt'r-j.  l'-^  l:':!i-.'n  Khan,  .tini  liad  Ix-tn  |ii-(Ml.iiiii</il  kin^  of  Ka- 
Im-  I.  iriu  \v.ia  l>.*i.ien,  iind  siiliinittcd  in  1S0^4.  Durin^r  ihin 
rivil  v..!.-  M:tliniiMxi  hail  iMvn  lihoiMtot,  iin({  had  lakrn  Kan- 
dahir.  Shiiujah  mart'hcd  u^ainst  and  ili'tV'at^'d  him.  (.'u.^h- 
in«:-v  h-J  JL'-ain  rt'lielhd,  sukI  the  vizitT  of  !dh(Myj:ih,  Akram 
Ki:-:i.  w:ia  d^-li.-aieJ  and  Io>r  nearly  tho  uhoh'  aniiV.  Tiiis 
<\"iiT  tiiT\'-.v  the  atfiiirs  of  Shah  .Shonjah  into  ltimI  di>oixltT. 
Mahr^KfLKl  capTiired  KaUuil,  whilst  tho  Shah  was  at  IVshauiir. 
In  Th»'  fi.iihj*Ainjr  Vfiir  (I'^Oii)  Shuuj.di  niarrhnl  to  Kahnol, 
I J  h:?  \i/ier.  Akrani  Khan,  wa*  lit-atcn  aiid  kilhd.  The 
>:':i'.i.  a^cuidoucil  by  all.  iK'canic  u  fniriiivc,  uial  was  »oun  k'U 
a?  1  i-;.;i-ive  to  Cushnu'n.*. 

Shuh  M^ihiiKjod  aL'viin  ascfnckd  tho  thriHK»  in  isOO.  IIo 
Ml/.  }.::i -nnv  in  I>)i  1  to  CashiniTO.  an({  wa-S  >n|n»ortrd  by  a 
fo?  •:  of  5>ik}is  which  Kunjtvt  Sinjrh  sont  to  his  ns>i^iantv. 
(J^sIi:;KTi'  VI us  obli;:id  tu  Mibinit.  and  Shah  ShiKijah  \va>:  set  at 
L'.it-r-j  and  went  to  Luhon^.  Rnnjn-t  Sin<rh  aci|nir>d  ihf 
r-r.r  jf  <'f  Attoc'k,  and  .sint'i;  that  rviMif  thr*  ihiwit  of  tho  Af- 
jrhuii.- hj*  (H';»«i-d  (»n  thi.' ca-sti-ni  .sidi' Df  t!io  Indus.  In  IsIj 
t\MC  P'-7sia:iS  w«ri-  al)<int  t'l  aiiur-k  llorat.  ruti-h  Khan,  the 
xiii-r  I. if  MiliiiUjiHl.  man  ht-d  against  th<'ni  and  dofeati'd  thtir 
muy.  but  r.iado  hriiiM  If  nia.>itT  of  the  iitiui*.  di>nii??>inir  the 
KT/V'Tii'ir.  a  bruihiTiif  Shah  MahiiiniMl.  In  1^1(»  Fnirh  Khan 
Fa.-  'K-'i  rivi-il  f.f  iiU  >iirht  by  Kiiiunim,  the  mui  of  Sliah  Mah- 
BL'-yl.  .:r*d  s»M>a  afiL-rward.-  nmrdcrod.  The  roiiirj|in.'rKi'  of 
tbi*  u  ijit^i!!  and  rnr  1  ait  nus  a  »i\il  wi.r  Ix'twi'^n  the  |M»>\iTiiil 
!rf»'jih«_r''  of  rnl'.'h  Khan  and  .Shall  MahiuiKxI.  hy  wliifh  tht» 
rH-.Tiin:-.'  taiuily  in  j)r<»£:rr^-j  <if  tini:*  \-.a.s  di-;irivi'd  of  all  i'.s  icr- 
ri'-rif*  citvpt  Herat.  Several  jirincis  of  tlie  royal  I'aniily 
Wf-n^  rai**-i  to  thu  throne,  but  sson  hot  it  ]r,  an«iiher  re\o- 
1'it:i:|i.  ai:d  then  .-soveral  lnen•l)(-^^  of  tlie  family  of  I'uteh 
KL.u  o!f-ijjiif^J  it  for  u  short  time,  umil  at  last  the  Ciiuntry 
vj^  'J:.:.ii-.-:l  anions;  them  in  l^•24.  Du-^t  M.dmme*!  Khan. 
■rr.c  :if  tl,.;  ?irorlier>-.  sneeeeiled  in  ainir»;iri*»tinj^  to  himself 
ih-'  1  ;:!t  V  of  the  KalM:oI  river  and  int'  adja<'ent  disrriet^  in 
l*i'>.  Sljab  Mahmofid  diiMl  in  1>5*20  at  Ilerat,  and  was  -^ne- 
f*x-'u.-i  in  tJj.;t  tivrreisrnU' by  his  Run  Kamram.  Durin;/  ihe.-e 
'riiJli=  Kiinji.'eT  Sin«rh  had  made  hin^elf  ma.>ter  of  Ca^limere 
is-l  S'*|.t  ir.  One  of  the  bnjlhers  of  Fnteh  Khan  had  U'en 
[«  hi  j»c»s-<-='.-!oii  of  tliff  plain  of  IV^hawur.  but  Knnjeet  .*^inuli 
rr.Q«n%-d  TuritTers  so  that  Yar  ^rahomi.d  Khan  ftamd  him-elf 
iTtv-iied  If*  \M.\y  tribute  to  the  chief  of  the  Siklis.  and  at  lu.st 
Fif  ii:in>t.Hi  him  <if  his  ti-rri tones,  and  pLmd  Peshawur  umler 
•iie  L'v''oniiue.:it  of  tI;o  Panjab.  If  snme  valle\s  in  tin;  Ui- 
iLniivj.  Mountains  are  excepted,  it  may  Ik'  >aid  that  the  i»ow»'r 
Jif  Miharija  KunjtM.'t  Sin.Ldi  was  erectt  d  at  the  expense  of 
Af^'liit;i-t;iJi.  As  late  iu«  tin*  beL'innin-r  <if  the  ru;:n  (»f  Shah 
Jihwii-sh.  The  Panjab.  ('ajihm'.re.  with  the  adjacent  countries, 
lijd  the  i.ii.Lin  'if  Peshawur,  wt.'ie  considered  as  appurtenances 
uf  Atirr-'iiiistiin.  and  tlu  »e  provinces  coniitiiuted  in  \^:V2  the 
•if-jiro  of  the  Sikh*.  In  I^On  Shah  Sho<ijah  still  receivinl  a 
tnliUTc  from  th«,-  Ameers  of  Sinde:  but  t!i»'y  had  also  lM>come 
b^ilejjN  adeiit  durinir  the  civil  w:ir.  IJetween  1  ?jOi)  and  ISoli 
Scsih  Sb<-"jjdli  rnade  .-everal  attemjits  to  re-ron(|uer  Afirhan- 
i-un.  but  wiiiiuut  effect.  At  Ia>t  he  retired  Xn  [.ndiana  on 
•h'.*  S»*il«.i-e  in  l!s3j,  when*  he  received  an  annuity  t'roni  th<; 
ilnTi-h  iroverntnent  in  India.  Wiicn  the  lbiti>h  entered  Af- 
srhwiii.-' til  thn.'e  brotliers  fif  l)<»t  Manomed  Khan  were  in 
T.t-  iiion  of  Kandahar  and  the  contiiruous  eonnlries,  and 
Hi.  rat  '.vai  irovemrKl  by  Kamnim  :  all  the  rest  of  Af<^hani$tan 
u--  i-.!>»i»'i't  to  I)f«<t  M  dioni'-d  Khiin. 

lJ'.i-T\M.ihijnH?<l  r^ridcd  rit  Kaboul  ii.«  his  e.ipital  city,  wlnle 
Ti:.:;j^<T  Si:i:>"h  w<l^  sovori.'iL.'n  of  Lahore,  and  was  at  the  s;nne 
»!:.:•  i'l  j>ii.-?-ss:«.in  of  Ca-lnnere  and  MiKilian.  Dost  Maho- 
:-y'\.  d:  ^:r•.J.T  uf  securing  the  friendship  of  the  Hriii>h  j:overn- 
vj\'..:.  on  ihe  'Ust  of  May.  l*«3(i.  addressed  a  <.-ompliinentary 
len«T  TO  I^cd  Aiicklnnd,  who  arrived  at  Cahntta  towards  the 
•rn  i  of  I'-'io.  a.-  (iovemor-General  of  India,  and  who  apjM'urs 
t»  1  ave  iHr»n  a»lopted  the  notion  that  thi»  Ijritish  empire  in 
Iiwiij  w.u*  in  danifXT  from  the  intripn'S  and  forcca  of  UiLs>ia, 
Per*li.  and  Afirhanisran.  On  the  -iOth  of  SeptemU-r,  1837, 
(.'mVri'iri  Ali.'iander  Bunks  r.ached  Kabool  as  vmny  from  the 
s^ji-  m«.'r-ir»'rK'ral.  On  the  ii4ih  of  DecemlKT  a  Hn-sian  aL'r-nt 
irrivid  at  l\al»*K>l.  and  Hurm-s  was  somewhat  confiimideil  to 
le^m  that  ho  was  honourably  rcreivt-d  by  Dost  Mala)n«ed. 
(hi  'b"  "JOlh  of  April,  1J?3S.  Capt<iin  Ihirnes  left  Kal'oid  on 
hi:i  rvjini,  and  after  visitinir  Uunjj-et  SinL'hiii  Lahore,  repaired 
V.  Sirnij  to  meet  Lonl  Aucklaiul.  Here  it  was  resulwd 
\iu.\.  Us  Doit  iliihoiiic'l  was  treacherous,  and  di.sj^«scd  to  enter 
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.  into  allianci?  with  Russia  and  Persia,  and  ccaihl  not  Ix;  (rui^ted, 
lie  should  Im'  di-ihroned.  and  Sh.di  Shoojah  si-nt  with  an  Enu:- 
liah  army  to  recover  the  throne  of  Kuljt>ol.  'i'wo  months 
before  Cajitain  Ihirncs  met  the  ^niv<.>rni>r-^rem-rid  at  Sindu, 
a  treaty  liad  been  made  by  Mr.  MacXa^ihicn  and  others 
,  with  Kunjeet  Sint.h.in  which  he  uMd(>riook  Ut  prejiare  the  way 
for  an  easy  ad\ancv  ui'  the  liritinh  army  thrcuudi  the  Sikh 
country  to  Kahuol.  On  the  1st  of  Octoln-r,  l>^3h,  a  proelaniu- 
tion  of  war  wai»  issued  from  Sinda  a^^ainst  Dost  Mahomed. 
Sir  Henry  Fane  wa>  at  that  time  con nnander-in -chief  <if  the 
I  whole  army  of  India,  which  wa^  then  raided  to  2U3.000  men. 
j  Uunj«'et  Sin;;ii,  notwith>iandinu'  the  late  trcuty.  refused  to 
allow  the  Ihitish  ti'oo|)S  to  vnun  the  i^unjab,  antl  the  jirincijial 
ri'mlezvous  wa»  therefore  apjioinied  at  Shikar|Mjor  m  Sinde, 
'  whence  the  lini>  of  advance  wa»  to  be  hy  the  Holan  Pass, 
I  Qui'itali.  anil  Kandahar.  The  forcV  (^i  the  rA'n«faI  side.  i)5(H) 
j  fclrtini.'.  w::s  ready  to  advanie  to  Sinde  at  the  iH-uinninL'  <»f 
I)ecendK.T:  and  u  re>er\e  <livi»i(in,  4'2'iO  stron<jr,  was  stationed 
at  I'irozeiKior,  on  the  lumks  of  the  Suth'(:e,  uhout  50  mih-s 
I  from  Lahore.  A  Ikunkiy  cohnnn  of  OjUO  men,  under  Sir 
!  John  Keane,  was  to  advance  throu}.di  Sinih*,  the  AmeerM 
havin;:  promis<'d  to  pro\i<ie  i>up])li«-s  and  thenuans  of  con- 
veyance. Shah  ShoojahV  (ontiri;:<«nt  wa.-  00t)Um<'n.  As  «»on 
as  the  IJrn'jal  di\i>i<in  ri'aclu'd  Firo/rp(M»r.  Sir  H.  Fane  re- 
signed tlii-  conniiand  iVom  ill-health,  and  Lord  Aui*klaiid 
ap|H)intfil  Sir  John  Keam>  to  the  dir<>(  lion  of  the  whole  army 
rd'advaiii-e.  Sir  Willoiiifhhy  ('<itton.  as  .-tiiior  otfner,  succi-iil- 
inir  to  the  eonnnand  of  the  iSen^al  division  till  i:s  junction 
with  that  of  lionikiy.  Kunjeet  Sin;;h  and  the  Sikhs  having 
failed  t<iaii(jrd  the  promisiMl  a».ii •stance.  Sir  Willoufrhhy  Cotton 
and  the  PicuL'al  army,  with  >)0.000  cmu[>-follow(  r>,  on  the 
!Oih  (d'  I'ehruary,  lh3U,  In-jran  to  cross  the  hroiid  de^ert  1o- 
wanls  the  Holan  Pa.v<.  and  reatdied  Dudur,  at  the  foot  of  the 
wt  stern  mountains  of  Af;;.'-hani>tan,  and  elo^e  to  the  P>olan 
Pas<.  on  the  (ith  of  ^lanh,  when  jirovinion^i  were  already  so 
.thort  that  tin*  e«im]>-followers  were  put  on  half-rations,  'i'iie 
ira^s  ia  GU  mih  s  luntj.  windinir.  ru^r^ed.  and  llankcd  by  hiirh 
rocks.  The  .-urroundin;;  toimtryiii  inhabited  by  the  wihlesit 
triU  s  of  Afirhans.  w  ho  live  almo>i  enlirely  by  plunder.  For- 
tunately little  opposition  was  i»tt<'red  to  the  troops,  v.ud  thev 
reach(>il  Qnetlah.  in  a  I'eriile  \alley.  after  lo>in^  a  \ast  num);er 
of  horses  an*!  cam<'!s  (jwimr  to  the  extreme  ru«r^'edne»s  and 
ilitHculty  of  the  Pa.vs.  At  Q'ieiiah  they  ex]K*eted  to  find  suji- 
plie.s.  but  tlu-n*  were  none:  and  after  >o!ne  useles.s  nej;otiations 
with  ^Mi'crab  Khan  of  Kludat,  to  whom  the  plac(^  Ixdonpul, 
the  army  was  com|H-iled  to  pib»h  forward,  in  u  state  apjinraeh- 
iuL'  l«»  famine,  to  Kaialahar.  distant  150  miles,  which  they 
reached  tin  the  2t>th  of  April,  huvinir  maix-he<l  lOi^O  uiihs 
simi;  they  left  Firo/.ejioor. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  ijonilm'  (Hdumn.  aftir  havin*^ 
endured  terrible  fatiynes  and  privations,  entend  the  H<d.  n 
Pa^s.  ami.  in  sj>ite  of  (oni»ideral>le  rip|HiMti«)n.  ]t;issLd  ihron'^h 
it.  an«l  joined  the  llen^'-al  (H\iaion  on  the  '>ih  fd'  May.  'i'hr 
united  army  then  amovmtcd  to  10. 4U)  ti^rhtin;:  men.  'i'he 
( ami>-fi>nowers  had  been  t'rt'atly  reducetl,  bat  still  ainou.iud 
to  2'J,000. 

Kanda^iar    containe<l    marly   100.000  iidiabitants.      The 
ruler."  lied  with  their  families, "and  the  population  >eemed  to 
jrive  a  warm  wehome  to  Shah  Shooji.h.     On  the  1st  of  July 
the  wlmh*  army  ha<l  (luitted  Kandahar,  and  was  in   man  h 
f«ir  (ihuzme.  230  nnh-s  distant,  the  ruldiers  hein;,'  on   hall- 
rations  and  the  eamp-1'olluwers  on  ijuart'-r-rations.     ()n  the 
21>t  id' July  the  armv  emamiud  uialer  the  ^>alls  of  (ihuxm"e, 
wlji<h  wa>*lound  to  U'  much  nmre  sinm^dy  f<»rtitied  than  Sir 
John  Keane  luul  exiH'clcd.     All   the  grates  ha<l  heen  walled 
up  exiept  that  o|M«ninjr  upon   the   Kalnnd  rrmd.  ami  it   wa.s 
n  solved,  as  the  only  means  which  otlen.d  any  pio.<5prcl  of  >uc- 
I  eiss,    to   blow   down   this   jrateway   wiih    jHiwder-baiiS,    an-l 
atti  nipt  to  lake  the  town  hy  ar.-ault.    On  the  nijrht  of  the  22nd 
of  Jnlv  the  jrate  was  blow'n  ity.oii  by  300  pounds  of  powder 
in  twelve  baj^s;    the  stonuinjf-iwrty  injna'tliately  rushed  in, 
and,  after  a  hmir  and  desixrate  and  <loul)tfid   H:_ht  with   the 
Af'hans,  carrietl  the  town,  antl  by  five  (/rl.;ik  in  the  moni- 
in;.%or  little  more  than  three  honrs  affr  the  ^'^'Je  li..«l   b.  en 
blown  open,  the  stronjr  citadel  was  abo  taken,  and  the  l*niisli 
colours  wave.l  fron.  its  Uiltlement^.     Hyder  Kh.:i.    ti:e  c-ovi-r- 
nor,  one  of  the  sons  of  l>3St  M<.hamed,  sum  nd.  r.  d   ui  the 
cour>e  of  the  mornimr.  and  was  place.1  m.d.r  the  .are  ot   Sir 
Alexander  Hurnes,  who  had  been  knuhted  prewous   i.>  :b« 
aihanci*  of  the  army.  .  .       ,-  i     i       .  , 

,  On  the  30th  ot' July  Sir  J.)hn  Keane  nemh..  d  wub  tl.o 
■  nuin  armv  fmm  (ihu/.nee  to  Kaboul  :  ""'^ 'V^l'^^'^-'l  -U^kt 
.  Khui     Dwt  Mahomca*s  second  son,  who  held  JvllaVdliud, 
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kiving  been  hastily  recalled  to  assist  iti  lliodefonecof  Kabool^ 
Ji'llakhitd  was  tiiken  possession  of  by  Colonel  Waflc%  who 
atLu;k*'d  Akber  Kbun  so  vigorously  in  his  retreat  that  he  was 
oompoUed  to  abojidon  ulL  his  artillery,  camp  equipogOT  hor^s, 
boliot'ks,  fliid  7000  rounds  of  ball-cartridge j  which  fell  into 
the  haiid^  ol  the  British. 

As  Sir  Jnhti  KcJino  djvvv  ticar  Kiibool,  Do?f  Mahomc<l 
abandoned  his  throne  and  capital,  and  lied  with  UOO  horsemen 
to  Si>cl£  a  retuj^e  beyond  the  Oxm.  At  the  same  timv^  the 
death  of  Rtiujeet  Sing  was  aiiuounccd  Sir  John  Kcaiie  antl 
Shah  Shoojah  cncaro|>ed  uniler  the  walls  of  Kalwol  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  tith  of  August,  and  on  the  followiuj^  day  the  Shah, 
a<!Comiianicd  hy  the  British  ofHeers,  made  his  triutnphal  entry 
intfi  his  former  capital ;  but  there  was  no  tlispiay  of  euthuaia^iu 
0a  the  part  of  the  native?)^  whose  behaviour  w*ia  orderly  aiid 

spectful,  but  cold  and  cheerkss. 

The  conquest  was  now  ronaldered  to  ht^  complete.  The  Bom- 
btiy  column  quitted  Kabo<*i  on  the  IHth  of  September,  the 
Bengal  division  on  the  20rh  of  (Jetober ;  and,  leuving  HOCK) 
men,  British  antl  <te|ioys,  Ijesidea  the  Shah's  eoiithic^ctit.  to 
iecure  him  on  his  throne,  the  British  army  rclnrnud  to  India, 
Sir  John  Keane  returned  to  England,  and  was  raised  to  the 
lieerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Keane  of  Ghuznee  and  CapjKj- 
qiiin,  with  a  tjonsion  of  *2(>00/,  a  year. 

Mr.  MacNaghten,  having  t>een  created  Sir  William  Mac 
Naghten,  was  left  at  Kabool  as  envoy,  and  Sip  Alexander 
Burner  as  assistant  to  the  envoy.  In  the  spring  of  1840  in- 
turrei'tions  and  attacks  upon  the  British  out|»osls  began  to 
break  out,  winch,  as  summer  advanetil,  assumed  a  bolder  ehu- 
raictcr,  and  were  not  kept  dow n  without  a  gotxl  deal  of  nevere 
lighting.  Dost  Mahomed,  having  received  some  assistujuM?, 
returned  to  Afghanistan,  to  stir  up  the  insurrection  ;  but  as  he 
advanced  towards  Kal)ool,  he  received  such  severe  losses  and 
was  rcduciMj  to  such  extremity  bv  the  British  ti"oops,  that  he 
re«olved  to  surrender  to  Sir  William  MacNughtcn  ;  and, 
on  the  3rd  of  Novcndjer.  when  Sir  William  was  rctunnng  from 
bis  evening  ride,  Dost  Mahomed  rode  up  to  him,  alighted 
fr<jm  his  horse,  and,  presentiug  bis  sword  to  the  envoy,  sought 
his  protection,  liis  sword  was  Returned,  and  the  protet^tion 
j(romiiii>d.  He  had  ridden  sixty  miles  froiji  the  hcl<l  of  the 
buttle  of  Piu-wan  Durrah,  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  on 
the  precetling  evening,  straight  to  Kabool,  having  been  twenty- 
f(»nr  hoiirson  horsekick.  On  the  12th  of  Novendjer  he  was 
senl  to  India  under  a  strong  escort,  Mu&soorce,  on  tin;  British 
north-west  frontier,  was  assigned  to  him  oa  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, uiul  three  laes  of  ruj>ees,  or  about  30,000/.,  were 
alhittwl  to  him  as  a  revenue. 

The  insurrectioni  tontinucHl.  At  the  end  of  1840  the 
British  had  10,000  men  in  Afghajilstan  j  in  November,  1841, 
they  liod  14,000,  besides  the  Shah's  contingent.  In  May, 
IS  11,  Major  Pottinger  warned  Sir  Williiun  SlacNaghten  of 
the  dangurous  situation  of  the  British,  of  the  iiisuliiciency  of 
the  military  force  in  some  places,  nod  the  Imdnc^y  of  the  ran- 
tiyiments  in  nearly  all.  lie  was  disreganled  both  by  Mae 
Naghten  and  Barnes.  By  the  end  of  September  the  neigh- 
boiirlitKxl  of  Kahoi>l  swarmed  whh  predaitjry  hands,  and  during 
the  moolh  of  October  the  British  officers  were  treated  with 
in>oh'nce  and  insult  in  their  eantomnonls  at  Kahciol.  On 
the  2nd  of  November,  1841,  Sir  William  MacXfighten  was 
in  the  cantonuients,  and  Sir  Alexander  Burues  in  his  Imuse 
in  tlie  eity,  when,  ainnit  nine  in  the  morning,  Btjnies*s  house 
was  set  on  lire,  and  himself,  hijs  brother  Lieut.  Burnes,  Lieut. 
Br(»adf<M:it,  ami  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  premises 
murdered.  The  Brltbli  officers  in  tlie  can*ormient.H  wcmcii 
to  be  stupified,  and  did  nothing.  Major-CJenenil  Elphin- 
Btone  at  this  lime  held  the  chief  command  of  the  annv,  but 
vos  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  wcaknes*  from  ill-liealtli  as  to 
'  be  utterly  incajxible  of  acting  with  the  ncc<\*isary  decisioTi  and 
i*nergy  in  such  an  emergency.  The  insurrections  continued 
to  incrcjjst^  ;  the  British  ntbcers  hccatne  more  ccjnl'used  and 
indecwve;  Sir  William  MacNoghten  was  murdered  on  the 
2ard  of  December,  in  the  present?  of  Akber  Kltan,  wlm  hatl 
inviteil  him  to  a  conference  ;  and  hy  a  council  of  war  held 
cm  the  2Gih  of  Dix'eml)er,  a  treaty*  was  ratified,  l>y  wliieli 
it  was  agreed  to  leave  behind  all  the  gims  except  six,  to  re- 
Kinquish  all  the  treasure j  to  give  up  four  otfieers  as  bostagtis^ 
and  to  niy  40,000  rui>ee*,  in  bills  drawn  upon  India,  but  ne- 
gotiated on  the  spot  by  some  Hindu  bankers,  for  which  the 
¥f hole  army  was  to  be  escorted  toPeshawur;  but  ultimiitely 
Akber  Khan  undertook  to  conduct  it  in  safety  to  Jellalahad/ 

<hi  the  (ith  of  Jjtnuary,  1842»  the  bills  having  been  dniv^n, 
aiu)  hostages  given  up,  the  army  K>ft  its  ftintonment^  at  Kal>oo] , 
and   begun  lu  retreat,  one  of  the  itiost  disgrtieeful   to  the 


British  anny  m  well  as  the  most  disastrous  that  has  cror 
recorded.     The  whole  force  was  estimated  at  about  4M 
fighting  men  imd  about  12,000  men  of  eomp-followeri,  hvmj 
women  and  children. 

The  work  of  massacre  began  immediately  :  on  the  i^ 
oF  January,  Major  Pottinger  and  Captains  LawrettPC? 
^lackenzie  were  given  over  to  Akl>er  Khan,  as  hv^i  ^^ 
fbr  the  cvacoafion  of  Jcllalabad  by  General  Sale  ;  and  ^ 
army  entered  the  Klimml  Kabool  Pass,  five  miles 
shut  in  on  either  hand  by  a  hue  of  If>fty  hills,  w  ith  a  tnrws- 
dashing  down  the  centre,  whose  course  the  frr>-i 
attcnqited  to  arrest.  The  destruction  of  life  in  tb; 
very  great.  Lady  Sale  n^ccivcd  a  Imll  in  her  arm,  mv\ 
Srurt,  her  son-in-law,  was  mortally  wounfle<l.  On  tb( 
the  married  officers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  axw 
other  wounded  otticers,  were  given  up  to  Akber  Khan 
the  10th  the  army  made  its  way  through  the  Tum«  ^>  *'  'V 
or  Dark  Pas.^,  only  fifty  yards  long,  an ^1  the  Tt: 
miles  long,  with  great  loss.  On  the  1 1th  (icncrj  i  , 
with  two  other  othcers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  AkbtT 
On  the  12th  the  army  rt^aehtM^l  Jugtlulluk,  23  nolf?: 
Tezeen,  and  at  nigfit  entered  the  Jugdulluk  PiL«s,  two 
long,  i^^'d  esccetliiigly  narrow,  precipitouj?,  and  ditficult. 
found  the  exit  fmm  the  fiass  closed  up  by  two  str^jng  h 
of  prickly  holly-oiik  stretching  completely  across  the 
On  the  13th,  when  the  renmant  of  the  force  reach 
neighbourhood  of  (lundanmk,  where  the  ffnal  strugg^lc 
place,  they  bad  only  about  twenty  muskets  left.  C 
Stmter  and  seven  or  eight  men  Mere  taken  prisoners* 
Brydon  reach  tnl  J  dial  a  bad.  The  rest  were  killed.  I>«:J 
the  \^hole  time  of  the  retreat  the  attiicks  of  tlie  Atghi 
incessant,  the  cold  was  intense,  and  they  were  almost 
without  fix»d.  Including  camp-followers,  women,  and  rbil( 
about  2tj,000  itulividuals  were  destroyed. 

General   Sale  behl   Jcllalabad,  General   Nott   mai] 
himself  in  Kandidiar,  and  Colonel  Piilmi-r,  with  one 
regiment  and  some  artillery,  retained  (ihuinee,  which 
ever  was  alterwanls  taken  from   him,  and  Palmer  and  thi» 
mains  of  his  army  nmde  prisoners.     Akl)cr  Khan  t 
of  January  laid  siege  to  Jellalabad,  and  though  th^ 
nmd  walls  us  well  as  the  fortifications  thro^vn  up  by  (•itirr, 
Sale  were  shattered  by  a  tremendous  eartlK^uake,  and 
other  eaiil  I  quakes  occniTcd  which  obliged  the  soldiers  to 
in  their  clotne*  and  acroutrements  lt>r  fear  of  breaches  in 
walls  and  tlie  rl^k  of  night  attacks,  Akber  Khun  waa  ftcii 
able  to  take  tlie  place  nor  prevent   Sale's  foraging-]_ 
from  supplying  the  garrison  with  the  means  of  sufeisfence. 

Lurd  Kllenbf>rough  soceeedeil  L^jrd  Auckland  a- 


a  fwsh  army  from  India,     Colonel  Wild  in  vain  at 
get  througn   the   Khyix^r  Pa-s,   but  General   Pt* 
steadily  advancing,  and  theugli  the  distam^e  was  inpiu  v^v  ( 
000  roilcs,  be  arrived  at  Jellalab*ul  on  the   Udh  of  Af  " 
having  beaten  (he  Afghans  detisively  in  the  Khy' 
and   when   ho  reached   the   furtress  the   belcagui 
was  dijsj)erse<!  anri  in  rapid  flig!»t.     General  Nott,  t^i 
Slime   supjilies   in  Kandahar,  was  ready  to  co-op^ 
General  Pollock  and  General  Sale  in  an  advance  up' 
Shah  Sboiyah  had  some   friends  among  the  Afgl 
and   was   able   to   maintain   himself  in  the  Bala   1 
citadel  of  Cabul,  after  tliO  British  bad  left  him   ( 
rcsourt es ;  but  he  was  assassinated  by  Sbooja!i  Di • 
Fulty  Jmig,  Shah  Shoojah's  youngest  soUi  was  proch; 
by  one  poity  antl  opposed  by  another. 

On  tlie  17tb  of  January,  the  p4irty  of  nrisoners,  i     i>- 
of  20  otficci'3,  D  ladies,  and  14  children,  ociidcs  17  l,iiM:|i 
soldierg^  2  European  woiuen^  and  one  child,  reach »'   '^ 
of  Buddcuhad,  in  the  Lughman  valley,  where  they 
till  the  lOth  of  April,  when  they  were  marched  Un 
at  Texeen,  I^ady  MacNaghten*s  baggage  hav'mg 
Ijcen  rummaged  and  plumJcred  of  jewels  and  sliawl 
15,000/.     General  Elphinstone  dictl  in  this  fort  on  the  *M 
of  April,  and  his  body  was  sent  to  Jellalobad  for  interrnrnt. 

In  consequence  c»f  the  indecision  of  the  Indiati  i 
and  the  deticiciicy  of  bis  supplies,  General  Polh^  .1 

able  to  leave  Jelluhtlwid  before  the  20th  of  August.  M 
time,  on  tho  15th  of  August,  General  Nott,  at  the  hmd  I 
7000  men,  had  left  Kandahar  for  Ghuznee  and  Kabool.  Sulci 
Jan  attcnqited  to  stop  his  march;  but  sustained  a  cc>tD|ilc 
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Mil;  (ihnMe  was  retaken,  and  Gcnend  Nott  continued  his  ' 

adnnattKabuI. 

OtikeiJthof  August.  A kbor  Khan  hurriiHl  hii  ])nsoncrs 
offtnvtlsTuTkistan,  ::m'cr  a  tlin*at  thut  hr  wouM  inakc  pre- 
antoofdmall  to  the  iluefs  of  tliat  viild  c(Mnitry.     ()u  tlic 
M  of  !!fi«nnbn'  thev  rcacheil  Bamccan.  when*  they  Mcrc 
kaltni  at  aiulil  ibrt  tilf  fresh  ordtTs  were  n'ceiviHi  fruiii  .Vkbcr. 
Ok  dirlltli  of  September  the  khan  who  hud  c  har^re  of  them 
agreement  witli  five  Euf^lbh  offirtT*,  in  whicrh  they 
to  pirc  him  20,000  ni|)ecs  and  eiifriin*  him  1000  . 
per  tnoDth  for  life,  on  oonditiun  tl:ut  lie  iuVistrd  them  to  ' 

_^^, tbeir  liberhr  and  rejoin  their  eomitrvmcii.     The  khan 

mlMiatfil  the  flap  of  defiance  on  the  walls  of  the  old  fort, 
Majr  Fbl^Djier  vas  appointed  commander,  and  scmic  neigh- 
Wnoc diirftuni,  knowinp:  that  tlie  Hritish  armies  wus  <iniw-  ■ 
■f  Mv  to  Kibool,  came  in  and  swore  on  the  Koran  idlogiuncc  . 
m\m  md  his  cumuanions. 

Oi  the  loth  of  September,  General  Pollock,  after  some  | 
\mi  if^  at  the  Ju^ulluk  Pass  and  el$(.-when\  huvin^  • 
JHriufoiceswidi  those  of  General  Nott.  entcn>d  Kalxwl ; 
■d  asetf  hii  firrt  acts  was  to  send  off  a  ]iorty  of  Kuzzill)u«h('^, 
■famrtiof  the  late  Shah  Shoojuh,  to  the  lud  of  the  ])risoners, 
vfcicitheaiiedavhad  quitted  the  fort,  resolved  to  fiL^ht 
Mnj  back  to  ifabool.     At  two  o'clock  in  the  momin^^  of  | 
Ik  If  th  of  September  they  were  arotuL^l  by  tlie  arrival  of  a 
knman  with  a  letter  from  Sir  Richmond  Shakes] H*ar,  who  ' 
fsadvaodngwidi  600  mounted  KuzzillKishcs  to  mtit  thcni.  { 
llepBlTreRunpd  their  march  at  an  early  hour,  and  at  mid-  ; 
AfiaKhed  soiae  deserted  forts,  where  they  were  sheltorinjr 
Mclrrs  from  the  sun,  when,  at  three  o'clock.  Sir  Uich- 
mdShbpev  and  his  troop  arrived.     '  Our  pr-allant  coun- 
ftjaaa/Mrfoaeof  the  party,  *  was  preete*!  on  our  side  with  , 
»  bwtrnws  cheers  of  triumph.     Our  joy  wjl*  too  frn*at,  too 
•fcmfclmin;:  for  tongue  to  utter.      That  we  should  have  ■ 
aEB|«i  Bohiirt,  with  so  many  delicate  women,  younj;  chil-  ! 
4ni.  cad  ten'.ler   infants,    through  such    numerous    jK^rils,  i 
ki^,  and  ])rivations,  and  a1>ovo  all  from  the  hands  <>{'  auvU  , 
maelest  CDcmies  as  Akl>er  Khan  and  his  (vhilzie  conf'ede- 
'  as.  seemed  at  tirrt  too  much  for  the  sensett  to  realize.'     The 
mnh  was  rrsumetl  on  the  l«th,  and  <m  the  'iOth  they  were 
■er  b^  General   Sale's  brigade,  the  gallant  veteran*  being 
itn  m  person  to  rcjirsiin  his  long-lost  wife  and  dau^^liter,  the 
ror  the  brave  Lieut.  Sturt 


On  the  21st  of  SeptemlxT 


Ae ^>py  mrty  man'hed  forviard  with  General  Sali-'s  lirlgaiie, 

Mfeaiemi  General  Pollock's  camp  at  sunset,  amirlst  the  cheers 

/tbe  foMiers.  the  congratulations  of  tlieir  friiMids.  nn<l  the 
ttraf  the  artillery,  which  announced  their  weh^onie  arrival. 

V'ictOfT  navr  attended  the  British  standanl  whereviT  it  was 
Jsied,  and  the  Afj^han  war  was  at  an  end.  The  prison<'rs  had 
bsen  restored  to  liberty  and  their  friends,  and  l>y  a  series  of 
vcU-fboght  battles  the  reputation  of  the  Uritish  ariny  had  IxM'n 
Rtriered.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  LonI  Ellen Ijorou^di  issued  a 
pnclaaaatioo  from  Simla,  stating  that  t!ie  disu^fters  in  Afghan- 
Stan  hai'ing  been  avensvd  upon  every  scene  of  juist  misfortune. 
the  British  army  would  be  withdrawn  beyond  the  Sutlege. 

On  the  ItJth  of  October,  after  having  dt^stro^cnl  th(»  ff»rtifi- 
ntioos  of  the  ISala  Ilissar  at  Kalxwl,  the  army  bV<ran  hi  niareh 
hatk  to  India,  and  on  the  17th  of  DecendHT,  1^4*2,  reached 
Fmizejiour,  on  the  Sutli^,  where,  as  LonI  KIIenU»ruuirh 
tsi»ft.**ed  it,  they  were  *  within  their  native  houndarii'S.* 

Genenl  Sir  \ViJliam  Nutt  die<l  on  th<'  1:i;t  of  January, 
1*45,  on  his  estate  near  Caemiarthen,  in  Wales. 

(Frriahta's  Hitiory  of  the  Rise  vf  the  Mahomnhm  Pnir&.r 
U  ImtCa,   translated  by  Briggs ;    Mrnwirs  of  Zrchu-af-din 
Makaammed  Baber^  transhited  by  Leyden  and  Er^kine  ;  1  Ian- 
war's  RevoiMtioM  of  Persia :   The  Chronirle^  of  a  I'ntvrllcr^ 
traoshted  from  the  Latin  of  Clodius.  by  ^ I  it  ford :  ]'^lphin^t(>:le's 
AcanaU  td"  the  Kihffihm  of  Cabtd  and  i/s  JJrpnuIaides ; 
Barnes*  Irateis  iuto  Bokhara;  Arthur  CmuAh's  Juuniri/ to 
the  North  ff  India  J  overland  from  KngUwd;  W«;oirs  Personal 
Sarrctice  of  a  Jimmey  to  the  Source  of  the  liiver  O.nts  ; 
Uoogh's  Narrati'ee  cf  the  March  ami  Opera  t  ions  of  the  Army 
fftkelmdiu  ;  Vignc  s  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Vint  toGhuzm\ 
AoW,  amd  Afyhamsian ;  Narrative  (f  the  Present  War  of 
AManiwlam^  by  an  Officer ;  3Ins<on's  Narrative  of  varivfts* 
Mrmey9  in  Beioochiiian,  Aighanidan^  and  the  Panjah :  Wil- 
Boo's  Ariana  Antigua ;  a  Hescriptive  Aranmt  of  the  Anftf/ui- 
tki  ami  Coins  of  Ap/hanistan,  with  a  Manoir  on  the  IJta'hl.'nf/s 
tf  the  Thpeif  by  Masson  ;   Prinsep's  Note  on  the  Ili^toriral . 
RutdU  deAidmefrom  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Aftdfoiiiatan ;  ' 
Irwin's  Memoir  of  the  Climate,  Soil,  Prodtuf:,    and  J  Ins-  ' 
haadry  ff  Afghanifian^  in  Calattta  Atdatic  JourvoK  Nes.  1).3,  ' 
S4.  05,  MQ,  U7  ;  Button's  Wool  and  Woollen  Mamfocturcs  ' 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  8. 


of  Khorassan,  in  Calcutta  Asiatic  Journal,  No.  90 ;  Edward 
Conolly's  Notes  on  the  Eiisofzye  'Priltes  in  Afffhanistan,  in 
Calcutta  Asiatic  Journal,  'So,  105  :  I^>^ tan's  MemoiohduiH 
on  the  Silh  Trade  hctwten  Shikar jmrv  and  Khorasan,  in 
Cfdcutta  Asiatic  Journal,  No.  104  ;  Eilwanl  C'<inolly's  Skvtih 
(f  the  Phmical  Gto'iniyhy  of  Sti^tan,  in  Calcutta  Asiatic 
Journal,  No.  103 ;  Ariliur  OmoUy  On  a  Mission  into 
Khorassan,  in  Calcutta  Asiatic  Jinunal,  No.  110;  I'klward 
Conolly's  Juunud  krpt  while  travelling/  in  Scisfan,  in  Calcutta 
Asiatic  Journal,  No.  11*2;  Dr.  (jlrithth's  J^.itrarfs  ftom  a 
lieport  on  subjati  ronnrrtrd  with  Aff/hanit^tan,  in  Calcutta 
Asiatic  Journal,  No.  lib;  Posi;nrs  Mvmorandum  on  the 
'Trade  Itetwrcn  the  Towns  tjf  Shikurpore  anil  Cauda har,  in 
Calcutta  Asiatic  Journal,  No.  100  ;  Aglia  A  1)1  ►as'  Jounml  of 
a  Tour  throwjh  Parts  of  Paujab  and  Afyhanistan^  in  ( 'abutta 
Asiatic  Jtmrnalf  No.  13J) ;  Captain  Drunisiiond  On  thr  Minrs 
a/ul  Mineral  Resources  of  2\  art  hern  Afjhauistan^  in  (.<r/- 
cutta  Asiatic  Jtmnudf  2s  o.  100;  lytr  Uolan  PasSj  in  I^n.tbtn 
Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xii. :  I'orstt  r's  Journty  fnnn 
JJeufjal  to  lirtgland,  throiajh  the  Northern  Parts  of  India  ; 
MiU'Farlane's  Indian  Empire,  2  vols.  l:^nio.) 

AlTUCA'NrS,  SEXTl'S  CAECl'LIUS,  a  ]lnn..:n 
jurist.  Many  excerpts  fmrn  hi;i  Nine  Hooks  of  Qiiac.-tiones 
are  eoutahied  in  the  Dip-st.  [Ji>tixia.n's  Lhjislatio:., 
P.  C]  Africanus  often  cites  the  U("S])orisa  or  opinions  (;f 
Salviiis  Julianns.  \<\\i\  lived  under  Hadrian:  and  ii<;  \k:s  a 
])npil  or  iVicnd  of  Julianns,  and  consulted  him.  (/>'/W.  20, 
tit.  3,  s.  3.)  This  fixes  the  period  ofAI'rieanu'*  to  tlie  reijm  of 
Hadrian,  who  tlied  a.d.  13b.  ami  to  that  of  lii.s  nirei-.-o'-  \n- 
toninns  Pius.  The  iV.et  of  Afr;e.i:iu.s  hAivx  (pioled  by  TaiiliM 
and  ripianus  shov.s  tliat  he  \\;is  prior  to  these  t^\o  j-:i-:.^t«.  In 
a  f)ass.iin>  in  (ii.iiis  (ii.  2lS)  \\\\\r\x  h:is  hi-en  refrnvd  to  in 
onler  to  >}iow  that  .luliaiius  connni  :it<il  on  SextiLs,  tlie  true 
reailin^  is  priikihly  *  et  Sixic*,'  in  Uad  <»f  'tx  Sexto;'  ;ii;d 
this  Si.'xtns  nuiy  !);•  »SiXtUi  P<iinp«;iiiiis.  As  Julianns  U-len^ed 
to  the  legal  sect  of  the  Mablniani,  it  is  pmUiMe  tiiiit  Afri<\niu.s 
also  did.  Aulus  (teliius  (xx.  1)  ii::s  ^ivi-n  the  sulM;;n<v  of  a 
discussion  lK't\\e«?n  .Sextiis  Caecilius,  a  ({istinpiilfrhe<l  jii'iNt, 
timi  Favorinus,  a  phih^iuher,  on  the  Twelve  Talihs  :  jind  the 
date  of  the  Twelve  Talih-s  is  lixed  in  tliis  diseuv>iii:i  j:s  n«  .ir 
seven  hundred  years  prinr  to  the  time  of  (iellius.  .\s 
(it'lliiLs  pn«l)ahly  w;i.s  nt)t  Tniiiir  \.'U-r  tl-.an  a.d.  170,  and  iho 
Laws  of  the  'i'welve Tables  weiv  finally  culh  ted  n.c.  4  41'.  the 
nundn^r  of  seven  hundred  is  t*M)  nnuli  ly  a  e<-ntnry  !or  tlie  ji-.e 
of  (iellius.  This  ern>r  is  no  (*l»je(tion  to  our  eoneUulin^  ihat 
the  Sextus  CaeeiliiL-  nientiom'd  by  (lelliiis  is  Mextus  C^eiiJiits 
AfrieaniL'*.  The  excerpts  of  Africanus  treat  of  many  suiule 
Iciral  I  joints,  and  have  l)een  \v(ll  illustrated  by  Ciij:eius 
{Oj^era,  toni.  i.  trw  t.  {)). 

The  jurist  Al'rieanns  mentioned  by  Liinipridiii^  (Ahx.  Se- 
ven.'Sj  e.  OS)  as  li\ing  in  the  n  ign  of  Alexander  Se\enis  is  a 
dirterent  person  fscnn  this  Africanus:  or  i^niipridiiLH  h:is  n»;:de 
some  idundiT,  either  in  the  umik'  or  in  the  jK-riiMl  to  ^\hic!i  he 
as^ifins  ihi**  jii:*i>t. 

A(;A'J'liARCIirS  C.\yilOanxof:),  a  Greek  jKiintcr,  who 
apiKiRMitly,  from  a  p!issa;,'e  in  Aitruvins,  injiy  Ik'  considered,  if 
not  the  inventor,  at  h:i:t  the  lirst  artist  who  aj>i)lit<l  the  laws 
of  lHrspe<tive  practitally  in  jwiutin^'.  He  |nunfi«<l  adraninti*^ 
scene  for  At'whvhis  in  iHTsjMM-tive.  whicli  wa.i  the  tirtt  \\«Mk 
of  tlie  kind  exhil)ite<l  In  the  (Ineks  :  j.s  the  « ontj'nij'or.iry  nf 
Aesihylus  therefore,  h«-  was  a  nui!i  of  ni::lure  y*ars  aUait 
4bO  ii.r. 

The  woitIs  *^cenam  fetit,'  in  ir.e  pa>*^':.e  in  Vitni\ius 
referred  to,  hav**  been  inlevpreli'il,  he  tohi,tiuii,tt  a  ttotjc^ 
but  this  interpretati<in  is  shown  by  the  context  io  Ik*  incorrect, 
the  whole  ifcu-isaL-e  is  i'.s  ibllt»ws:  *  WIm  n  Aevhylns  w:«s  CAhi- 
bltin^*"  tr;!;:«.<!:cs  A  Atlicns.  A^'atharchus  made  a  j»«.7i/',  and  left 
a  treatise  ujk  ri  it.  Willi  tlie  i'tsitlaiKc  of  this  treatise, 
Densoi-ritus  and  Anaxii^roras  wrote  on  the  same  subject,^ 
showin^^  liow  the  extcn>ion  of  rays  from  a  fixe<l  jH-int  of 
sijrht  should  be  nia<!e  to  corresiKind  to  lines  ac«<frdin.Lr  ti) 
natural  n^ason,  to  lliiit  the  imajies  of  buildinjis  in  painted 
scciu!s  mijfht  hav(»  the  apiK\mmcc  of  reality ;  and  ulthou^rh 
jKUnted  upon  Hal  vertical  surfaces,  some  parts  should  sih  n»  to 
reee<!e  and  othei-s  to  come  forwanl.* 

This  kind  of  s(  eni'-i:ahitinjr  was  termed  l^ccnfipraidiy 
(<Ticijvoypa0i'a)  by  the  (ireeks,  and  amis  .sometimes  prsKtised  by 
architects;  l)io;:encs  I^iertius  mentlnns  Clisl  hems  <if  Eretria 
as  wcRovTaph  and  anhitect.  Aristotle  ^:ivcs  tfephiK-Us  the 
cnnlitof  intn)«ln'in>:  sc(nc-|iaintin;r  :  hf:  nwy  haveiirtl  treated 
it  iis  indif  j>c::>al;le  in  a  dn.niatie  n^j)rc5entatK  n,  and  rendered 
the  i«r:!'ti(e  <on:!niin.  (jr  Vitnivius  niJiy  have  errcncnisly 
ascribed  its  intrulu' tion  to  Acs  Iivli:«  hislciMl  of  Sophocks. 
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There  wns  another  Girck  painter  of  the  name  of'Aga- 
thorchus,  who  livod  aljout  htdf  a  tenturv  lutor  thiiii  thu  abovu. 
lie  was  c*ontcm]Xjmry  witli  Zcuxb,  atul  Flutarch  rektis  an 
anecdote  of  the  two,  how  Zeuxis  repined  Ap:artlmn'hus  for 
boiisting  in  company  i»f  the  rapidity  with  \\h\vU  lie  painted, 
by  quietly  ubaerving  that  ho  (Zeiutis)  jmiiited  very  slowly. 
This  Aga'thurchus  b  the  jxiintcr  whom  Alciluades  ahut  up 
in  lii«  house  until  he  had  (niiiited  eertiiin  pictures  in  it. 
The  cinimu^tiiiice  is  noticed  by  PhUarch  und  by  Aodocide?, 
they  irive  diiterent  accounts  of  the  conclusion  of  the  tilfmr. 
(Vitruviufi,    vii,    Praef\\     Diapenc3»  ii.    125;    Aristotle, 

W/iV,  if.;  Plutarch,  i^crides^  13,  J /ct^,  16;  Andocides, 
Orai,  in  Alcih.  7.) 

•  AGATlllAS  (Mya3iac)t  a  Greek  historian  and  poet,  who 
?jred  under  the  em peri*r5j  Justinian  and  Justinus  the  Vouuger. 
lie  was  ft  son  of  Mcmnouius,  and  bom  at  Myrina  in  Asia 
Minor,  aljout  xm,  S30,  but  he  received  his  eduealion  at  Alex- 
andria, w  hence  he  went  in  a.i>.  554  to  Constimtiuoph*,  where 
Ids  father  seems  to  have  fettled  durinpr  Kb  son's  stay  at  Alex- 
andria. Agrathios  now  comroenetHl  studyinis?  ihe  law^  and  iiAer- 
wards  distin^uishetl  hims<  If  as  a  sjieaker  in  the  eourta  of  jus- 
tice. The  title  of  Sehola-sticus  {ILxo^aaru^or),  which  some 
writers  give  him,  and  wiiich  anpeurs  in  the  MiSS,  of  his  work» 
refers  to  his  profession  of  utivrjcate,  for  scholasticus  at  that 
time  si^uficil  an  advocate.  But  notwithstanding  the  ^reat 
rejaitation  he  thus  acquired,  he  never  Uked  his  prcifcssiim, 
which  he  practiseil, according  to  his  own  accoimt,  only  for  the 
Bake  of  painiojf  a  livelihoocl :  his  favourite  pursuits  were 
poetry  and  hii*tor>%  lie  was  esteemer  I  by  muny  of  the  mo^st 
disting^uL^hed  men  of  the  time,  und  seems  to  have  been  nither 
jjiven  to  courting  the  g^reat.  Some  of  his  epigrams,  which 
MTc  still  extant,  contain  incontrovertible  proofs  that  Ajjathias 
was  a  Christian.  He  died  about  a.d,  582,  in  the  reign  of 
M;iuri litis  ThraA. 

Agnthiits  WHS  the  author  of  the  following  works  .' — I. 
^Diiphniaea*  (^a^i'iajccJ),  or  a  cotleetion  of  erotic  jjoetus  in 
henunitcr  verse.  It  consisted  of  oine  books,  Ijut  is  com- 
pletely lost.  Agathiiis  himself  ca!b  it  a  juveniie  production. 
2,  *  (\chis*  (Ki''fcXrjs),  that  is,  a  poetical  anthology,  in  which 
he  collected  the  poems  of  his  contemporaries^  esnecialJv  of  his 
illui^trious  friends,  and  also  many  of  his  own.  The  collection 
itR'lf  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  tfie  introduction,  which 
Apthias  wrote.  His  epigrams,  which  are  still  exliuit  in  the 
*  Greek  Anthology,'  may  orierinally  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  *  Cyelufl  ;*  mcy  show  that  Ajp^uthiaj*  hafl  considerable 
jioeticid' talent  and  wit.  3,  *  History  of  bis  own  Time,'  is 
the  most  important  among  his  works,  and  is  complete,  at  least 
OS  (ar  as  he  wrote  it ;  for  it  breaks  oif  abruptly  in  the  twenty* 
fifth  chajpter  of  the  fifth  book,  probulily  in  eonsec|uence  of  tfie 
author*s  death ;  for  he  himself  states  that  this  history  was 
commenced  at  a  late  jieriod  of  his  life.  It  contains  the  his* 
lory  of  the  short  period  from  a-D.  653  to  55i>.  lie  appears 
throuiL'^hout  this  work  as  a  good  and  honest  man,  anu  as  a 
liiithi'ul  historian.  His  great  faults  are  ignorance  of  hlstoriea.1 
and  gengraphicai  matters,  especially  with  regard  to  everything 
conne<."tcd  with  the  we>t  of  turo|)e.  His  hmgnnge  is  a  taste- 
less compound  of  nearly  all  the  dialects  of  antient  Greece,  in 
which  however  the  Ionic  predominaUs.  Atiion;r  the  editions 
of  tins  work  the  moit  inijxirtAot  arc  that  of  Itonaventura  ^'ul- 
cauius  rLu;jdun.  li>94),  those  in  thl*  Paris  und  \'enice  collets 
tiiHis  ut  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  above  4dl  thsil  of  11  G. 
Niebidir,  whicli  fonns  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Corpua 
Scriptorum  Ilistoriae  Byzantinae*  (lionu,  1828,  Bvo.),  and 
itintains  a  guo<l  account  of  Uic  life  of  Agathias,  aiid  idso  his 
E  pi;;  nuns. 

A'GATIION,  a  native  of  Sicily,  sueeceded  Domnus  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  A.i>.  678*  The  Emperor  Constantine  Pogona* 
tuA  having:  convoked  a  grneml  council  at  Conetantinople,  a.i>. 
680,  Agathon  sent  letjun  <  to  it,  who  concurred  in  condemning 
Ibc  hereby  (if  the  Moiiotheliti>s,  who  contended  that,  in  con- 
iiec|uenci.*  of  tlie  union  nt  tlie  two  natu.'-es  in  the  persoji  of 
Chri-t.  tln'P'  wii5  in  him  only  one  will  and  one  ofieration,  an 
lij  ni^Ts  to  have  been  till  then  countenanced  by 

111  I  :d  even  by  Pope  llonorlus  I.     These  subtle 

nKHujiliyQical  disiinctions,  to  which  tho  minds  of  tfie  Orientals 
were  prone,  »c*»m  to  have  puzzled  a*  times  tlie  more  solier  and 
matter-of-fact  divines  of  tlie  West.  Constantino  remitted  in 
favour  of  Agathon  the  usual  fine  which  the  Bee  of  Rome  paid 
to  ll»e  emjx'ror  at  every  new  election  previous  to  obtaining 
the  imf>ertal  continnaiion  of  the  bishop  elcH."t,  The  confirma- 
tion itself  however  continued  to  be  nnpiired  for  a  considerable 
time  after,  if  not  from  the  em^ieror.  at  leajst  from  the  Exanb 
of  liaverm*,  whp  was  die  empcnv's  ivprescntativc  in  Italy. 
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He  IS  ottnitjervd  by  ibt 


Agathon  died  A.z».  682, 
Rome  among  its  saints. 

(Sundini,  Vltm  PoiUificum  Uomanorum  €x  Atiiifmm 
mentis  coittcfaf.) 

AGATHOTES  CHIRAYTA  (Don,  in  Lomd 
Ediiib,  Philos.  Matj.  1836),  the  latter  biin^  tbe  ffl 
name,  an  imitation  of  tlic  Sanscrit  and  Uengidee 
[ilant  t»f  the  tribe  of  the  Gcntiuiieae,  and  so  greHti%  rvtitm^ 
a  Gentiiui,  that  it  is  referred  to  that  genus  by  Dr.  Wa 
who  has  tignred  it  in  his  '  Plantae  Asiatieiie  iWiorrs/  fn 
[K  33,  t,  262.  It  has  been  known  for  a  great  leiigtti  #f 
as  a  remedy  in  IciUa,  but  Has  only  recently  b«rn  UOnA 
into  KuropLMui  jwactice.  Indeed  it  has  not  yel  hetu 
into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  ;  but  has  fuund  «  |iliiO#tt 
tluit  of  Edinburgh :  that  it  merits  however  %  mem 
tise  is  certain.  It  is  probiible  that  eveo  in  ladtt  t 
plants,  both  gcntiunuceous,  are  dcsignM4  W  ikft 
rayta  ;  at  leas^t  Dr.  F.  Ilainihon  BuehoiUiii  KNmd  ia 
two  so  termed.  The  smaller  of  the  two  t$  that  wbieli' 
treated  of.  Continental  pliannacologists  have  hail  mi 
the  one^  sometimes  the  other,  sn|jplieil  to  theni.  Utii 
erroneous  accounts  are  met  with  of  tW  habitudes  ami  | 
characters  of  tlie  Chimyta,  (ieiger  describes  it  as 
}^aut^  native  of  Egypt  as  well  (i»  India*  and  of  krsi^ 
sions  than  tlu'  plant  now  intended.  TW  genuine  Chi 
an  annual  plant,  alwut  three  feet  high,  flowering  in 
season.  Ihe  whole  plant  is  Ink  en  up,  and  the  pr 
for  collecting  it  is  just  when  the  flowers  bepin  to 
When  dried  it  has  :iii  intensely  but  agreeable  bitter 
and  is  destitute  of  iu-ouiii.  The  root  is  posBcaied  i 
greatest  bitteniesit-  The  bitter  ^)rinciple  is  readily  " 
to  water  and  to  alt  olioi.  As  it  is  not  easy  to  tiecer 
plant  the  conthientiil  chemists  analyzed,  it  seems  besttoj 
the  analysis  of  Mr.  Battley,  whose  specimens  must  lutff 
genuine,  having  been  furntsli^  by  Dr.  Wallich.  AcQ 
to  thi«  chemist,  it  contains  a  free  acid,  a  bitter  rcmoMI 
tive,  with  much  gum,  and  (hlortites,  with  sulphatetr«( 
and  lime.  No  nl keloid  has  been  detected  in  it ;  what  l| 
fore  sold  as  a  sulphate  of  cbiraytine  is  well  known  ta 
tTie  disulphate  ol  quiuia.  In  regard  to  the  pharm 
prcp;iratior.?  of  chiriiyt.i,  infusion  and  watcir  extract,  or 
tuve  of  it,  are  iiloiie  to  be  recommended.  Not  only  if 
coetion  a  most  impiX))x<r  lornip  but  an  infuskm  aai 
warm  w  ater  is  to  l>e  condemned ,  as  this  eau^s  roosl  d^ 
headache.  Even  to  form  tlie  cold  infusion  a  plitlaf 
should  not  stand  more  than  twenty  minutes  on  hJf  an  *nij 
the  bruised  plant.     The  tincture  is  a  grateful  af! 

Chirayta  possessses  the  general  pmperties  ot 
but  has  at  the  same  time  some  peculiar  to  itself,  whi^ 
v^  ell  for  certain  forms  and  complications  of  diteaae.  CI 
mmt  other  tonics,  it  does  not  constipate  the  bowda,  ImI 
to  produce  a  regular  action  of  the  arimentaiy  CiAal«  ifi 
those  subject  to  habitual  constipation,  DunufT  ka  lia| 
bile  becomes  more  abmidant  and  healiliy  in  chartelar. 
tendency  to  exeesii  of  acidity  in  the  stomachg  with 
ment  of  flatus,  is  much  restrained  by  its  use.  The$f? 
fit  it  in  ti  most  peculiar  degree  for  the  kind  of  _ 
which  occurs  in  gouty  persmis.  It  may,  when  twcwbbi] 
astsociateei  with  alktuine  preparations  or  with  aeida; 
hitter  art"  generally  preterable.  Tlie  same  remark 
its  cnqd<>ynieiit  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  in  wtiich 
are  so  freely  and  often  injunouHlv  emplo^t*d.  As  a 
against  the  languor  and  debility  w  Uieh  aflect  many 
suramer  and  autumn,  nothing  is  equal  to  the  eokl 
this  pliuit.  It  may  h^  t^iken  twiee  or  even  mora  6<M 
daily,  for  a  considerable  time  ;  then  discontiiuiedy  aiiai 
wards  resumed.  Children  t*tke  it  more  readily  tbaa 
other  hitters.  It  is  ft>und  to  be  a  very  efficiici 
India  against  intermittents,  jiarticularly  when 
the  Guilkindina  Bondue,  or  Caranga  nuts.  Tlie  d«hiltt¥  i 
is  apt  to  end  in  dropsy  >s  often  aptcdily  removfod  by  tnl 
of  Chirayta  ;  to  which  is  added  tne  tini-tuee  fciniMKl  of  i| 
orange-peel  and  t^rdaraoms.  Its  elticacy  in  worm- 
procured  for  i  t  the  name  of  ifW7«-**W  plant,  Tho 
given  with  great  benefit  in  some  forms  ot  diarrhoea  and  i^ 
tery,  particularly  if  combined  with  ipecaeuiift,  tlie  fi 
tendency  of  which  it  very  markedly  controL^, 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  a  review  i>f  th» 
ments  addm-ed   l>v  Fee  ( Citura  d^IIisioire  Afl/?f 
ii,  p.  3U5)  and  Dr.  Royle  (Fhra  of  the  Himal^ 
to  clisprovc  the  notion  of  (iuil>ourt  that  this  was  tuc  i  «< 
vents  of  the  auticnts.     It  is  mt>re  probtible  that  it  w*iis 
possibly  that  which  in  the  present  day  is  said  to 
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llf&iuir,  Wlwftgcaoeyerobia'mcJ,  this  oil  poMCMci 
tlmu  It  b  modi  uaed  in  India  agpaiost  rbctitmitiMii* 
fctMnr  in  i  moet  rDOttrkiiblc  (kgrM  of  preventing 
r«  Ifct  httd  hmn  (wHiag  off  aXt^r  arutc  dieoasn^  fiirn 
Hl  or  ifltf  crioMnwniiita  or  pnilonpxMJ  nitninf .  It 
HBBB  iiaftr4'tt  bae  fallen  *Mf,  Hur  it  muit  be  itroQg 
p{  vt  ll«  dtlnird  ^blc  utl  sold  by  pcrftimcfi  under 

STO)'  Thciv  wCTi*  two  distin- 

Ip,,  v^boiiTro  pr  '■  '  *    ■   '  '    ♦ 

^  i  r  \nis  tho 

•  •fk '  Uo  brotht^r  i.>  *   -, .  ^., 

500  ii.r.,  iind  was  u  1 
K>n   I'olyjnK'tiis  wa- 
rtr'tiiitt   b   th«t  oC   h)i%ing 
II f  Polypnotuj,  who  is  the 
m    bi»(4*ry    who  iit!iiitifil   ^jomt  fumts 
n!v    writ*T*    ^^lio   ujtcHkh  of  tho    Rtyb*  of 
1 H"  cmiiile^  him  with   Polv' 
I'igr  tJu'  iimplo  c-otourin^  oK 
i    ^*a»   littlv  iijor*^  (liJiTi  tlip 
iftrtU  a*toiii]»li^htil,  tiKitiy 
'         t  tlipir  works  to 
them.*     Thefx? 
*.  ...*-   y,.-^x-,  ,,  ;.   n   lo  the  eldpr,  as 
I  Cinn)  refer*  to  the  yming^'r ;    Cicero 
JmU^f    Af1ito]>liofi,  Zfuxii,  mid  Apdlei 
I  in  &tar  Aeveml  it}^le«,  yH  e«eK  wi»  perftiM 

dw  vqHls  of  tfvc*  oitfcr  A^zliophon  arc  partindarly 
fi^  adm  tkff  Winjred  Vktury  B|raken  of  by  ihi* 
liCb  llifds  of  ArbtophmK^  (v.  573)  may  be  attri* 

M'<l  by  A*h»*T»ftonfi  mu»t 

dvSf  MV*  AthoiiartiSj 

Bi  Airirn-  he  eihi- 

rii|iitt!«  ntid 

I  «niii  r  n*'  v.,r-  jMiiiii  (ii'xtri'mely 

<>f  Nemea.     Hlutarch  iittrihUcs 

.1    \rkt.,.,hoii,  the   bnjthpf  of 

yrjung-er  A|L'laophon, 

^  iM'tter  with  tho  time, 

yeorfeeM,  at  least  utidpr  the  supposition  that 

of  this  tuunn.     The  Ix'nutifiil  horK^ 

pfijbamy  the  ifOfk  of  the  younger 

Quia  til  bin,  Imt.  Orator,  xii.  10.  3  ; 
Pltifnrth,  Atribiades^  KJ  ;  Cicero,  Dt 

remark nble  fo**il  p«*nus  of  Cruiftftrea 
iphus  Buehii  Einrl  ntbcr  trilobitcfl  in  the 
(Dronirivinrt/)      V-MM   Ikltus  by 
fieur  lilandetlo  and  CUrii^tiunia. 
flE^RIUMf     a     fbaiil     genus    of     Mammalia. 

sAL  INSTITUTION'S.     In  tbi?  fti-ticle 

_'  te  foctie  aecount  of  varioun  institutions  for 

B|Bt  uf  a^culture,  beginning  with  the  Board  of 

fbciid  inttitution  wrtc  <^«t^bti§hed  chiefly  throuprh 
■If  tfie  Utr  8ir  J,  *Sinrhiir,  and  was  incoi-pomted 
ICwi  liuuially  ai^ste<l  by  a  Parliamentary'  gmnt. 
fHHOMdSfigs  was  to  commence  a  survey  of  all 
'*  !S  on  a  uniform  plan,  wWwh  brought  out^ 
of  iho  ch\ii»  most  interestofi  in  adopting 
i,  originating  in  individual  enterprise 
which  were  coniiiie*]  to  a  ^^wntieular  cli.c- 
I  many  of  tiie m  i  m  perfee  t ly  ex  ec- 1 1  to*  I , 
al  tile  time  in  de%'eloping  moit*  rdpirlly 
t  of  the  oountry.  During  the  years 
It  the  fiid  of  the  la^t  and  beginning  of  tfie  pre- 

gf f  tlM  Board  of  Agriculture  took  nnoo  itst^lf  to 
|«  ai  fcr  at  ponible^  provide  remedies  for  the 
n^  lofonnntion  and  making  reports  to  the 
I jiace  of  the  crons.  The  statisties  whith 
P  were  alwo  at  times  made  use  of  by  the 
I  "  '  ''i  ve<l  to  be  KO^  in  connection  with 
t  Board  encouruged  ex|>eriti>eHts 

to  n^u  ill  lure  by  pHies  ;  and  it  naturally 
"  » mioence  over  t]»e  provincial  ngrieultunil 
«if  Agriculture  wiifi  dissolved  in  IHRI. 
I  Cattle  Club|  which  has  bet^n  in  exi^tonc-tr  half 


acentniT,  and  iomc  of  the  provineiitl  acntetiltund  societies, 
at|iecilLliy  the  Bath  mid  We«t  of  nnwlMUt!  nciety,  which  coni- 
meticed  th^e  publication  of  ita  *  Ti  '  nearly  fteventy 

yeaiaago^  have  bi-<*n  ver^  useful  if>  ,  /  ii^eultuml  im- 

provement. Until  withm  the  l«st  tew  y%^ty,  the  exertions  of 
Agricultural  Siicietie?  have  been  too  etc  I  naively  devoted  to 
the  Iroprovemfcnt  of  f toi'k. 

Witn  the  estal)li«hnicnt  of  flic  *  Royid  Agrteidtural  Society 
of  Engbnd  *  a  new  ttm  commenced  in  the  history  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  improvemertt  of  Knsrbsh  ngrieiiltuW,  Thig 
^     '■-*■■    -  '    n   tt  WAfl  c^tablt^hiHl,  in  May,  1'  i  ted  of 

At  the  fifRt  annivcntarvt  iu  '*,  the 

...   ...^inlkTi   \mi  inrrctfiHl  to  1*104.   u*   ,.ii*>,   1840, 

;^*  were  25(51)  member* ;  in    f  VcenilMT  of  the  stuiio  year, 
,iv>:  ]n    n,'eeml»er,  1841,  t^n^;  hi  May,  1S42,  5834;  and 
in  iiig  Mj«y,  lt*43,  the  nundxr  hml  been  increased 

by  ;  ^ri  of  143t5  new  men»l>ei5.     At  the  sixth  anniver- 

sary of  till?  Society,  in  May  l*>44,  the  number  of  menibera 
wiw  6927*  of  whom  274  had  licen  elected  in  the  preceding 
three  ajid  a  half  month*  ;  and  tUvtc  had  prcvioufly  been  ftnirk 
off  the  list  24!)  numea  of  memben!  who  were  either  deu<l  or 
ha<l  not  [mid  i'  'i>i.  The  number  of  life-govcmora 

(who  [Kiy  on  (it  of  60^)  wa*  97  in  December, 

1844  ;  and  there  vv<  n-  ;iui  (nn^iiid  goveniors,  who  pny  OA  yearly  ; 
of  life  menilxrs,  who  |Kiy  10/.  on  ndmission,  tiieiewciic  470; 


were  0827. 
V  u mounted 
■       /.     On  the 
f  hiuitT  of  incor- 
Mf\  of  llie  *  Royid 
liv  the  22nd  rule  of  the 


and  of  annual  uieiuU^rK^  whci  y 

At  the  above  date  the  funded  | 

to  7700/.,  and  the  current   «..    i 

96th  o!^  Man/h,  1 840,  the  S^xierv 

poration,  on  which  it  ii.^«umed  tin' 

Agrictdtufiil  Soeiely  for  England.' 

Society,  '  No  ijoegtion  «hall  lie  disni^Nicd  at  any  of  its  meetings 

of  a  iMjlitir-al  tendency,  or  which  shall  refer  to  any  nuitter  to 

Ik*  bmuglit  forward,  or  pentling^  in  either  of  the  Houses  of 

Parliament  ;*  and  this  rule  is  nntde  permanent  by  the  charter  of 

incorpomfion. 

The  objects  of  the  Iloyul  Agricultural  Soeietv*  a*  net  forth 
in  the  charter  of  incorpofBtion,  are :  1,  To  emWlv  mch  in- 
fonnntion  contained  in  agricuHtu^l  publications  and  in  other 
scientific  works  as  has  been  proved  by  practical  exp<*rienee  to 
be  useful  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  2,  To  corresjKind  with 
agricuitiiml,  hortictdtund,  and  other  scientific  feocictic?,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  select  from  smh  correspondence  all 
inforniatiun  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Society, 
may  Ix^  likely  to  lead  to  jiraetical  benefit  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  3,  To  nay  to  any  occupier  of  land,  or  other  p*rw)n, 
who  shall  midertale,  at  the  request  of  the  8ociet\%  to  ast^^rtain 
by  any  experiment  how  far  such  information  lead*?  to  useful 
results  in  practice,  a  remnnenition  for  any  loss  which  he  may 
incur  by  so  doing.  4,  To  encoumge  men  of  fcicnco  in  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  agricultunil  implements,  the 
consfmction  of  form-build Ings  and  ct>ttiigr«,  the  applif^lion  of 
chemistry  to  the  general  j>iir|K>sc5;  of  agriculture,  the  destruction 
of  insects  injurious  to  vegctitblo  liU%  and  the  eradiintion  of 
weeds,  &,  To  promote  the  ibsMovery  of  new  varielies  of  grain, 
and  otlior  vcgetnldes,  iL^^ful  to  man,  or  for  the  rf)od  of  domestic 
nnimals,  6,  To  co!le<  t  iufonnittion  with  reganl  to  t^  man- 
agement of  worwl,  plsmtalifms,  ami  fences^  and  on  every  other 
subject  ct^tini'clid  with  rural  improvement.  7^  To  tidto 
mea«urc*  for  the  improvement  of  the  edocatioit  of  those  who 
depend  utx>n  the  cultivation  of  ihe  soil  for  their  support. 
8,  To  tiike  menmres  for  imprdving  the  veterinary  art,  ns 
applied  to  c*atth%  sheep,  mid  pi^^s.  f>,  At  the  meetings  of 
the  S^'ociety  in  Ihe  country,  by  the  distribTition  of  prizes,  and  by 
other  mejins,  to  encourage  the  best  mode  of  fttiin  rultlvation 
and  the  breed  of  live  stock,  10,  To  jiromote  tlie  coiidV»rt  und 
welfiire  of  labourers,  and  to  eurouruge  the  imjnHJvvd  nuinage> 
ment  of  thi4r  eottngcs  and  gardens. 

The  Society  ha?  already  directed  its  nttention  to  nearly  all 
tlie  objec^ts  above  menlioned.  The  country  meetings  wliich 
bike  plaee  anmudly  in  July,  hiivc  perhaps  been  more  service- 
nlile  m  stimulating  agncultiiral  improvement  than  any  otlier 
of  the  Society's  oi)eration?,  by  concTntnUing  llie  attention  of 
the  Society  uiion  i»:u'b  jiart  of  the  country  in  sncctssion,  and 
by  exciting  the  attention  of  each  difetriet  to  the  objects  which 
the  Society  is  intended  to  jmimote*  Knglaiid  and  Wales  are 
diviiknl  ioto  nine  givat  districts,  and  a  place  of  nicTting  ineaelt 
is  iixed  upon  aliout  a  year  beforehand.  In  1H3I.I,  the  first 
meeting  wns  held  at  Oxford  ;  and  others  Imve  been  Fueccssively 
held  at  Ciimbridge,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Derby,  and  South- 
ampttm.  The  meeting  for  1845  will  l>c  held  at  Shrewsbury  ; 
in  184(1,  in  some  town  in  the  Nortliem  district;  and  in  1847 
the  circuit  w^l  be  completed  by  the  meeting  being  held  in  tlie 
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M!th  Wales  ^tstrict.  The  viiluc?  of  tlic  prizes  dittnbuted  in 
18:19,  at  Ovforilj  amounted  to  790/.;  and  in  IS44,  tit  the 
SoiithiiTiiptoji  meijtiug,  to  1400/.  The  show  of  agricultund 
iniijleiiunits  at  Derby  compriseti  700  dltierent  articles,  aiid  the 
ap^cgnte  valiiP  of  impk'monts,  a*:rc"or<linp  to  the  «?elHtig  price 
of  t^cb,  dodiire<l  hy  the  makcrst  was  about  7400/.  Thrpf  cati 
be  no  dfMibt  that  the  mochariics  of  agriculture  have  iiiaiie  great 
progress  si  nee  the  e>t;dinshment  of  tlif  Society.  Tho  opportunity 
of  contracting  and  estimating  the  utility  of  vurious  iniplpmenta 
used  for  fiimilar  purjxwes  in  different  distrirts  or  in  ditlerent  soils, 
auinot  fail  toejstend  improvrmeot  fmm  one  diiitrif^t  to  imothcr* 
It  has  been  Hiiid  that  eu;n  down  to  tlie  present  time  the  north 
and  west  of  England  iiave  little  more  arqmuntance  with  the 
practices  of  each  otlicr  than  two  distiiict  nations  mig:ht  be 
supposed  to  po«($ei^ ;  and  one  of  the  principal  results  ellcrted 
by  stich  institutions  as  the  Royal  Agnmlturol  Society  is  to 
jntrwluco  the  best  practices  of  husb.uidry  fmrn  the  districts 
M-herc  ogrieultnre  is  init=  most  improved  ^tiite  into  those  where 
it  is  most  backward.  Attacbcrl  to  the  Society's  houf^e  there 
is  a  readin^'^room^  and  a  library,  to  which  kis  recently  been 
nddcxt  by  [inrchuso  tike  books  forming  the  library  of  the  late 
Board  of  Agriculture.  As  it  means  of  ditllising  information  on 
a^cnltuml  subjects,  the  (ajblication  of  the  *  Joumul  *  of  the 
Society  was  commeneeil  in  April,  18S!),  and  it  has  at  present 
a  circulation  of  nearly  0OOO.  I'he  prixc  es.Hays  and  all  other 
communications  intended  for  publication  in  the  '  Juuniid  *  arc 
referred  to  the  Joumti!  Committee,  who  decide  ujjon  the 
arrangements  of  the  work.  The  *  JouniaJ  *  contains  bc^mlcs 
verj-  vaJuable  contributions  of  a  prjcticjd  as  well  as  scientific 
chai-ucter.  Frizes  have  already  Ikto  awarded  for  essays  on 
the  agriculture  nf  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Wiltshire;  and  the 
agriculture  of  Nottinghanishire,  Cornwall,  and  Kent  will  Ix? 
the  subject  of  essay?  to  Ik?  scti*  in  by  March,  J  843. 

The  success  of  the  Iloyal  Agricultural  Society  has  revived 
the  spirit  of  existing  asiiO<.iu|Ions,  or  led  to  the  fornuition  of 
new  one's.  In  Johnson  and  Shaw's  *  Farmer's  Ahiianae  *  for 
1H45,  tlierc  is  a  list  of  agricultural  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  tt  is  eunfc^sedly  impcTfect :  the  number  can- 
not be  less  than  ftmr  hundred.  Some  of  the  provincial  agri- 
cidtural  societies  are  tai  a  scale  which  a  few  years  ago  could 
M-artely  have  been  antieijjalcd.  Tlio  Yorkshire  Agritultural 
Society  hohk  its  aTimml  show  in  the  diffei-cnt  towns  of  that 
county  in  rotation,  a  plan  which  is  very  sueeessFul  in  render- 
ing them  atti-active,  Farmcn**  clubs  Imvc  al^o  recently 
become  very  numerous.  The  *  Farmers'  Almanac'  for  1B45 
pivts  a  list  of  al>ove  ono  hundred  anrl  fifty  of  tliese  clubs. 
They  are  eminently  pniftical  ;  but  the  local  rt'sults  which  they 
coUect  and  diseti^s  may  become  applicable  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  placed  under  siniilar  cireumstances  of  OLSfMHt.  soil, 
and  situation.  It  would  stimulate  the  exertions  of  tlicsi^  clubs, 
if  a  depiirtment  of  ilie  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Agriculttiral  So- 
ciety* were  rt^scned  for  some  of  the  best  pajx^rs  rcuiJ  at  their 
meetings.  The  annuid  report  of  every  fanners'  <lub  j*h(,uld 
!k?  Irdusmittcd  to  the  sccrctury  of  the  Roval  Agrj<  ultural  So- 
ciot^V  ;  ainJ  the  tide  at  least  of  all  [lawrs  ivad  at  the  meetings 
during  ilie  year  should  \m}  givca  in  trie  *  Journal.* 

Thc||^grieulturc  oi'  Scotland  has  b«*cn  largely  indebted  to 
the  soeieties  which  have  been  establishtd  at  diHcrcnt  iH'riocU 
fi»r  iu  improvement.  A  '  Sot  i cry  of  Im[>nivcrs  in  the  Know- 
ledge  of  AgiTculture  in  8i  otluiur  wa.s  chlablLshed  in  1723, 
and  some  of  its  Tninsactions  were  published.  The  st>f'icty 
becoming  extinct,  was  succeeded  by  another  in  1755  ;  and  the 
•ociety  wliitb  now  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Scotland  as 
the  luiyal  vVgricultural  Society  to  England  was  estiiblished  in 
1784.  It  is  entitltnl  the  *  Highland  and  Agricultund  ScK-icty 
of  Si-otland.'  The  eonstiluticin  and  proceedings  of  the  society 
arc  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  the  Englii^h  society.  The 
society  publishes  ouarterly  a  very  excellent  Journal  of  its 
Tnuj&ictions,  which  has  at  orescnt  u  circulation  of  2300, 
The  Agricultural  Museimi  at  Ivrrnburgh  was  asststtid  in  1844 
by  a  [larhamrnt  iry  grant  of  5D0i>/. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  like  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
England^  awarded  prizes  for  tlie  pnjinotion  of  the  usel'ul  arts 
generally,  and  are  neitlier  of  them,  projKM'ly  speukiftg,  agricul- 
tural in*?tituti(ms.  In  l«41  the  *  Hoval  AgricuUmtil  Improve- 
lacnt  Society  of  Irclujid  *  was  established  on  the  pl.m  of  the 
Hoyat  AgrituUurul  Society  of  England;  and  in  May,  1844, 
the  numlier  of  i*ubs<'nbers  was  581.  The  society  already  pos- 
w^^SM-s  fundcft  property  to  the  amount  of  48.j9/.  Since  its  estii- 
blishment  jireut  progrtss  has  Ix'cn  made  in  the  fomiatton  of 
local  societies  in  connection  with  the  central  society.  This  b 
the  best  means  of  ensuring  the  supiiort  imd  co-operation  of  the 
Hg^ricultuiul  cUm  la  every  part  of  tbe  country.    In  1841  tlicro 


were  only  twenty -throe  of  these  bodies  i»i  exi 
half-yearly  meeting  In  May,  1844,  it  was  stated 
ix-r  was  not  less  than  one  hundred.  A  very  jui" 
ment  bus  been  made  rtdative  to  the  prizes  di^ 
local  meetings,  which  are  now  given  for  th« 
buslwindry  only,  the  [premiums  for  stock  bein^ 
the  local  a&MKiation.  The  society  is  establishil 
tural  museum  in  Dublin  for  the  reception  of  f 
husbantlry^  seeds,  grasi^es,  &p.  ;  it  circulates  pra 
tion  connected  with  hushmdry  by  means  of  < 
tions  ;  and  one  of  its  objects  is  the  organization 
tural  college. 

In  England  there  are  no  institutions  of  a  ' 
which  comliine  scientific  with  practical  instnfl 
culture.  The  advantage  of  cstiiblisbing  sucb 
was  suggested  by  the  |>oet  Cov\  ley  ;  and  in  1 
published  '  Pro[iosid9  for  a  Royrd  Institute  or  Ci 
culture  and  other  bniuclies  of  Rural  Economy 
Sibthor[)ian  Professoi^ship  of  Rural  Economy  in  f 
of  Oxfonl;  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  l] 
fessorshi[»s  of  agriculture  and  agricu  I  to  ral  cheia 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  there  are  lecture**  a 
The  Irotanieal,  geological,  and  chemical  profi 
lectures  in  the  ditlbrcnt  universities  are  howev 
extent,  auxilian'  to  the  si^ience  of  agriculture.  _ 
of  such  establishments  us  the  one  at  (jrignon  in  j 
men  are  sent  at  a  great  expense*  as  pupils  to  f 
counties  where  the  best  system  of  agriculture 
es[>eci;i!ly  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Northumbcrli 
Lothians ;  but  although  this  may  be  a  good  p|j 
prtictical  knowledge,  it  is  im|>effcct  as  repards  acq! 
ledge  of  the  scieutitJc  principles  of  agriculture. 
Dueie  has  cfitablislicil  a  moclel  or  example  farm 
in  Gloucestershire  ;  and  furms  of  this  «!escriplJC 
siderable  local  advantage.  Such  a  fanii,  says 
*  if  well  conducted,  cannot  tail  to  benelit  the  fa 
by  exhibiting  to  thcui  improved  iinpleuients  ; 
greater  economy  of  labour,  demonstrating  foc 
|X)ssibility  <if  ploughitig  with  two  horses 
three  or  four  are  usually  employtMj ;  by  redul 
prcMif  the  bcnefiL5  of  thorougli-ilraining ;  b^ 
methods  of  pn^st'rving  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
eifectuidly  ;  and  by  suggesting  a  thousand  other 
upon  the  ordinary  routine  ;**  but  he  coutends 
faini  on  a  private  estate  cannot  be  wholly  man 
eye  to  the  instruction  of  others,  and  instead  of  tic 
on  a  sound  s^ystcm  it  m-'uy  lie  ifevotctl  to  fancifid 
at  the  caprice  of  the  ]>roprietor.  (Dr.  Dauli 
May  14,  1844.)  In  IH.JD  the  late  U.  F.  Dupj 
lishcd  a  short  ])am[»hht  entitled  *  Agricultura 
Scliools  fur  the  Son:*  of  Farmers,'  yi  lii*  h  contaiQ 
so gges lions  for  the  cftiblishmcnt  of  *uch  ini4 
lulnHiicd  indefatigidjly  in  the  j>r<jmotion  of  tliisol 
bably  would  have  succeeded,  but  for  his  premutl 
the  projected  Agrie  ultural  College  and  model  B 
ctster,  the  pupils  will  receive  an  education  at 
and  scientific,  mulcr  a  jvcrsun  thoroughly  actpia 
management  cjf  a  fann,  associiited  yviih  a  profcj 
try,  mechanics,  kv. 

Schools  of  industry,  similar  to  the  one  cstal 
late   Rev.  W.    L.  Rham  at    Wtnkfield,   may 
mcdtiuu  of  impnrtJng  an  acquaintance  with  th( 
agritidture,    which  at  present  the  labouring  < 
usually  obUiin ;  and   they  obviate  the  objet  tioi 
who  remains  long  at  school  is  unfitttnl  for  bani 
Winkficld  srhuol  there  are  attached  about  four 
land  ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  so  accom[i)i 
eulturist  as  the  lute  JSlr.  Rham  the  scholars  ci\ 
vtuitage  of  nurstiing  all  the  details  of  the  nun 
bimdry,  and  undergoing  a  course  of  tndning 
farm  management  of  no  ordinary  excellence, 
similar  kind  lo  the  one  at  Wiukfitld  have  been 
Ockham,   near  Ripley,  in  Surrey;    at  Lindfi^ 
[Allkn,  Wjluam,  r,  C.  S.];  at  Uome,  near 
at  Eiding  Grove,  Middlesex  ;  at  Crow bii rough ^ 
Tunbridge  Wells.     On  Mrs.  Da%Jcs  Gilbert \«  ci 
school  of  manual   lain  air,  and  tin*  principle  oi 
cstidjlished  might  i>erhaj)s  be  made  conducive  oi 
to  the  two  objects  of  enabling  the  scholare  to  aqi 
nicnts  of  learning  and  of  fitting  them  by  pi 
training  to  become  e.\[)crt  and  industrious  m  fi<a 
work.     At  the  school  here  s(Vjken  of,  the  mmk 
penny  j>cr  week  for  each  boy  j  but  the  chief 
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ihcioaitaTanscsfroni  the  labour  of  the  boys  on  the  school 
knd.  Their  time  is  divided  into  two  ])ortions,  one  {Mirt  of 
vhidi  the  master  dcv-otos  to  their  instruction  in  readinpr, 
wiitine,  &r.^  and  in  return  they  employ  anotlicr  portion  of 
their  dme  b  cultivating  hb  land.  {Committee  of  Council  on 
Edtaaim.  IS44.) 

In  Irriand  the  goTcmment  affords  direct  encouragement  to 

a^rkultanl  ednntion  through   the   instnimcntiility    of   the 

Booni  of  Xatiooal  Educaticm.     The  persons  who  ure  trained 

lor  ^oSce  of  teachers  in  the  national  schools  ore  rofjuired 

lo  ilteDd  the  lectarcs  of  a  professor  of  a^rriculturol  cheiiii^ try ; 

and  diuiaz  a  portion  of  the  time  occupied  in  ]iroparin}r  ior 

their  foSnrc  iloties  they  are  placed  at  the  model  lUnn  at  Gla^s- 

WfD,  vhere  they  arc   loiltred,   and    where,   during    five 

Bonunp  of  the  veck|  they  attend  lectures  on  the  principles 

tf  ifiiniltore;  lod  an  examination  subsequently  tukes  place. 

Ob  the  sixth  iDoming  they  are  taken  over  the  farm,  and  the 

nriooi  operatioDS  iroing  forward  are  cxiilainetl  to  them.     The 

BoHd  admiis  a  certain   numlx^r  of  in-<loor  jmpils   for  the 

IBB  of  It  kait  two  years,  who  pay  10/.  a  ^'cor  for  board, 

Upa(rt  md  edocadon.     They  work  on  the  hu-m,  attend  the 

IkUrs,  ami  receive  such  instruction  as  qualifies  them  to  fill 

Ae  offire  of  boHifis.     There  is  likewise  a  class  of  school- 

■■len  tninod  to  conduct  afrriculturul  schools.     It  is  intended 

liertiNuJitventy-fivcligTicultunil  model  schools  in  ditierent 

e of  the  Cflootry.  Tlie  Ajrricultunil  Seminary  at  Tem[)le- 
%^  az  mUcs  (rom  Londonderry,  is  one  of  the  most  sue- 
oafirf  experiments  which  has  yet  been  made  in  the  Ignited 
Xifli^doB  to eitahluh  an  institution  for  agricultural  education. 
It  WM  /banded  by  the  North  West  of  Ireland  Society  in  1  s-27, 
ad  op  to  1840  h^  been  attended  by  418  pupils.  'The  plan 
if  in  nme  degree  taken  from  the  institution  established  by  the 
keif.  Fellenberg,  at  Ilofwyl,  in  Switzeriami.  In  1841  the 
hone  cootoined  70  younc:  men,  as  many  as  it  can  accrommo- 
dueod  Che  (arm  afroni  instruction  to ;  and  there  were  40 
■pfications  for  admission.  The  size  of  the  farm  is  17*2  acn*s. 
laaccnant  of  the  institution  and  of  the  course  of  in>truction 
wzff  be  found  in  t!ic  *  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Comicil 
OiEdursition.'  184*3-3,  p.  5G5,  »vo.  cd. 

Sarh  societies  as  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Chemistry  Asso- 
ciitioo.  established  at  the  tlos«?  of  1S43,  arc  vcr}'  well  calcu- 
hted  U  advance  the  progress  of  scientific  afrriculturc ;  and 
ifcey  fcn  lie  established  in  any  district  where  a  sufiici(>nt  nuni- 
her  of  subscribers  can  Ik*  out  lintd  to  C(.  inmiind  the  84Tvices 
•f  a  eon]^>ctcnt  chemist.     Associations  of  this  nature    show 
how  much  can  be  done  in  this  country  without  any  assistance 
hm  the  state.     The  object  of  the  Scottish  association  is  the 
of  existing  information,  thcoreticid  and  practical,  by 
»of  orcamoBud  expositions,  addresses,  and  corrcsjmndence ; 
ad  secondly,  the  enlargement  of  the  present  store  of  know- 
Mfie  by  crxperimentil  investigations  of  practical  a^iculturists 
IB  me  Kid  and  of  the  chemist  in  the  laboratory.     Landeil  pn)- 
prieton  who  subscribe  twenty  shillings  yearly,  and  tenants  who 
nbanribc  ten  shillings  yearfy,  arc  entitled  to  have  iH-Tformed 
nolyfles  of  soils,  manures,  &('.,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  uixui ; 
and  if  more  than  a  certain  number  are  required,  a  duirge  of 
one-liaif  above  the  scale  is  made.     Letters  of  a<lvice,  without 
JB  azttlysis  being  required,  are  charged  2s.  G</.,  and  at  pn\sent 
the  mimber  which  each  subscriber  may  write  is  not  limited. 
Every  asrricnltonil  society  subscribing  5/.  yearly  to  the  funds 
of  the  Association  is  entitled  to  one  lecture'  from  the  chemist ; 
if  lOf.  to  two  lectures,  &c.     Counties  which  pul)scril)c  20/.  an- 
nually are  cnUtlcd  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Mma^emcnt.     The  Society  in  question  lias  raised  a  fund  siiffi- 
ciefci  to  defray  all  expenses  for  the  ensuing  four  years.     The 
ehccri«t  of  the  association  has  his  laboratory  at  Edinburgh,  but 
ae  hs  to  visit  various  parts  of  Scotland  according  to  certain 
restdotioos. 

In  Ens: land,  soils  are  analyzed  at  the  Museum  of  Economic 
GeoI(^,  London,  at  a  chaiige  of  one  guinea.  The  establish- 
Bcct  u  under  the  superintendence  of  her  ^Iajesty*s  othcc  of 
WoorU  and  Forests. 

In  Fruice  there  arc  «.'hools  assistcfl  by  the  ftiiie,  where 
yotsa^  l*enscfnB  can  obtain  instruction  in  a^'ncultur^.'  lx>th  ))ra<-- 
^cal  and  tfaeoreticsl.  The  principal  institution  of  this  kind 
ii  thst  at  Gri^rnon.  where  one  of  the  old  royal  palac  os  and  the 
dciii:«:n  atticbed  to  it,  consisting  of  1185  acres  of  arable, 
pBictnrc,  wood,  and  marsh  land,  have  lxH.>n  given  up  on  certain 
enodltions.  The  professors  arc  paid  by  tlio  frovcnimcnt,  and 
the  pupils  arc  of  two  grades,  one  paying  48/.  a  year,  and  the 
«tfa(T  3<i/.  For  the  purjwse  of  imjiartiiig  tlieori.'tic;J  know- 
kdce.  ccunes of  lectures  arc  given  on  the  following  sn!jj(.-(ts  : 
-~if  The  radonal  principles  Oi  husbandry,  and  on  the  manage- 


ment of  a  fann.  2,  The  principles  of  rural  econriniv  applied 
to  the  employment  of  the  capital  and  stock  of  the  farm.  3, 
The  most  approve«l  methods  of  keeping  farming  ac(  ounts.  4, 
The  constniction  of  farm-buildincs,  roads,  and  imj)lement8 
u«e<l  in  huslMindry.  6.  Vegetal Sc  [)hysiology  and  Ixitany. 
G,  Ilorticulture.  7,  Forest  scirnce.  H,  The  gc»neral  prin- 
ciples of  the  veterinary  art.  D,  Thci  laws  relating  to  pn>iH»rty. 
10,  Geometry  a])])lie<l  to  the  measuriMiient  and  sun-eying  of 
land.  11,  (tcometrical  drawing  of  fanning  implements.  12, 
Physics  as  applied  to  agriculture.  1*J,  Chemistry,  as  applied 
to  the  analysis  of  s<iils,  manures,  &c.  14,  Certahi  general 
notions  of  mi  nerulog}'  and  geology.  15,  Domestic  medi<ine, 
applied  to  the  uses  of  husfKindmen.  The  prartical  part  of  the 
education  is  cfmductitl  on  the  following  systi*m  :— The  ]>upils 
are  instructed  in  succession  in  all  the  diffen^nt  labours  of  the 
fann.  Some,  for  ULStance,  under  tlie  dire<'tion  of  the  professor 
of  the  vetcrinar)'  art,  ])erfunn  the  ojierations  re(iuired  by  the 
caswdties  which  are  continuuily  occurring  in  a  numerous  sto<'k 
of  cattle.  Others  are  a])i)ointed  to  attend  to  the  ganlens,  ami 
to  the  following  deiiartments  :  woods  and  plantations ;  instpcc- 
tion  of  reiiairs  taking  ])lace  on  the  premises ;  making  of  stiircli, 
chivse,  and  other  articles ;  the  [Jiannaceutical  de])artment ; 
book-keeping  and  the  account.^.  A  daily  register  is  kept  of 
the  amount  of  the  nianurt'  obtaiiicfi  from  the  cattle  of  every 
kind.  A  ]»upil  newly  entered  is  apiK»inted  to  wt  with  one  of 
two  years'  standing ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  wi>i>k  all  are  ex- 
IKH-'tiKl  to  make  a  rejK)rt,  in  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  of 
whatever  has  Ixk'u  <loue  <Iuring  the  week  in  their  res|»ectivc 
de{)artments.  The  professor,  who  pnVides  over  the  practical 
p:irt  of  their  education,  ex  plains  on  the  sjMit  the  prjjR-r  manner 
of  executing  the  viirious  field  oixTations  ;  and  he  also  gives  his 
lectures  on  these  diflen*nt  pnKrsses  at  the  time  when  they  are 
in  actiul  progress.  The  ])rt)res>ors  in  each  deiiartment  n*nder 
their  coursi's  as  practical  as  |K»ssible  ; — the  professor  of  iMitany 
by  herlKirizations ;  the  pn»ti*ssor  of  chennstry  by  geological 
excursions;  the  profosor  of  mathematics,  by  cxei-uting,  on 
the  plan  he  lias  ]Mi;nte<l  out,  the  survey  and  measurement  of 
certain  portions  of  land.  Afker  two  years'  tniining  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  rural  economy,  the  impils  undergo  an 
examination  fn)ui  the  pi-ofessors  (ollectively,  and,  if  siitisfac- 
tory,  a  diploma  is  granted,  which  certifies  to  the  caimcity  (»f 
the  pupil  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  what  may  !)e  rtyled  an 
*  Ajiricultural  Engineer.* 

Institutions  designed  for  the  improvement  of  agri<-uhuiv, 
and  sijp[>orted  by  the  state,  have  Iki'ii  established  in  most  parts 
of  Ctermany.  In  Pnis.'.ia  th(r».'  is  a  public  ukmIcI  farm  an<l 
agrricultural  academy  in  nearly  everj'  pnivince.  The  most 
iinix)rtant  of  these  institutions  is  the  one  at  Miigclin,  in  Wnm- 
denburg,  about  forty  miles  from  llerlin,  which  was  founded  by 
the  late  king.  Von  Thaer  was  at  one  jjcriod  the  director. 
The  establishment  consists  of  a  (?ollegi^  and  a  model  farm  of 
1200  acres.  When  visited  by  Mr.  Jacob,  in  1820  (*  Airricul- 
ture,  &c.  of  Gcnnany'),  there  were  three  professors,  who  rt*- 
sidird  uiKJii  the  premises :  one  for  mathematics,  <'hemistry, 
and  geology ;  one  for  the  veterinary  art ;  and  the  third  for 
botany  and  the  use  of  tlic  various  vegetable  productions  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  as  wcrll  as  for  cntomoloary.  Attachwl  to  the 
iii?<titution  there  was  a  iHitunie  garden,  arranged  on  the 
Linnaran  system ;  an  herbarium ;  a  museum  containing 
skeletons  of  domostie  animals,  models  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, si»eciniens  of  soils,  &c.  The  various  implements  were 
made  in  workshoi)s  uiM>n  the  fann,  and  the  ])ui)ils  were  ex- 
IXH.-ted  to  acquire  a  gener.d  notion  of  the  modes  or  constructing 
them.  The  sum  {luid  by  each  pupil  was  vcr}'  high,  not  less 
than  SO/,  a  year. 

At  Ilohenlieim,  in  the  kingdom  of  AVirtemljcrg,  two  leagues 
from  Stutt^ranl,  an  old  palace  has  Im^cu  approi^riatcd  as  an  agri- 
cultural coTli^^*.  The  ({uantity  of  land  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution is  alxmt  1000  acres.  The  jaipils  an!  of  two  grades,  and 
those  Ix'Ionging  to  the  suijcrior  class  pay  for  their  board  1 50 
Horins,  and  for  their  instruction  300  fiorin:;  a  year,  or  altogether 
37/.,  and  extra  ex|X.'nses  make  tlie  annual  cost  about  50/.  Na- 
tives of  Wirti'mberg  are  admitted  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
subjects  of  other  st;tes.  The  higher  class  of  students  do  not, 
as  at  (irignon,  bike  i)art  in  the  actual  laljours  of  huslnrndry  :  but 
the  means  of  theon'ti<-iil  instruction  are  very  roniplete.  J^c- 
turesarc*  d<'livered  by  twelve  pi-ofessors  on  the  ioll(»wing  sub- 
jects :  -  Mathematici!  and  j/hvs^ics,  chemistry  and  Ijotany,  tech- 
nology, tillage,  and  ol!ier  deiKirtiiieiits  of  rural  ceonomy, 
forc>try,  and  the  veterinary  art.  The  lectuns  are  so  arranged 
that  thev  can  Ik?  eiiher  utteiided  in  two  hall-years  or  three  or 
four.  In  tli<*  fonner  c.ise  much  preliminary  infonnntion  must 
have  been  u;(;uired.     There  is  attucheu  to  the  institution 
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B  paall  botaiik';4^rarJt^Q  ;  :i  nmcrniai  of  zofplfi^k^l^lxjtunl^'&I, 
Md  mincrftlogitMln  I » It^  ts ;  ^  k  c  I  r  t  r m  s  of  <io  most  i  c-  mi  imul«; ;  col* 
tections  of  seodi  aiiJ  woi>iJs  ;  iiini  i\  libnuy  of  works  on  niml 
etonottjy.  The  establishment  also  coinpriFcs  a  nidttufrtt'tory 
of  bct?t-rfic*t  sug»r»  a  brc\vc^^  a  diistillerv  of  jK>tiito-5pirit,  mul 
there  15  ail  ajMirtmcnt  do  voted  to  tho  reurinj^  of  silkwonris.  A 
part  oftfio  ftinn  b  ivservcd  for  ejtiK  rim  cuts.  Tlin  si^corul  dass 
of  stiidouts  do  the  manual  Uibour,  but  ihfv  are  noorlv  niulit- 
talned  at  tlic  ox|K*nge  of  tlu^  inistitution,  aiici,  when  Jiey  cum 
be  spareil  fn>m  field  labour^  they  have  the  opportiiaity  of  at- 
"  teiiamg  the  lecmrt^  at  the  colb*|r*>. 

In  Uttvoria  tlm  k'tagr  has  given  up  (he  domitin  iittAchofl  to 
the  royal  jxdacc  of  Sfhlcljtsheim  for  tl»e  purposes  of  a  iirndd 
fttm  ;  but  a  prrent  niist^o  has  Wvn  made  in  gelectiuj?  Jnnd 
much  Ix'low  iht*  nvenij&re  stAtidurd  of  fertility,  which,  uss  well 
as  land  of  extraordinary  prodoeiiveuees,  shiwdfl  he  avaidi^d. 
It  is  on  A  mur'h  triffrior  seule  to  tho  eslublishuii'nt  ut  Iloheii- 
ht-im.  In  1810  there  were  twenty-one  sdiolurd  who  |>aui 
about  loA  a  year,  and  eleven  who  paid  about  <>/.  Tho  latter 
are  merely  field-labourers  ;  and  those  who  bebng  to  (he  ui>|>er 
chut  ire  about  the  aunc  ^nde  as  tlie  leooad  claM  at  Ilohen- 
beim. 

Thcr«  are  agncnltural  institutions  supportctl  by  tlic  fitJitc  tn 
Mveral  other  eouniries  of  £uiTi[ie. 

(On  public  ItiitiifUifimJhr  the  Admtttrment  of  Atjrmih 
htroi  Science,  by  Dr,  Danbeny  •,  Dr.  Diiubeny's  Lecture  an 
Itutiiuiitnti  fyr  the  Better  Editcntion  of  the  FftmttHif  C/assrg, 
espetMlt/  With  rtjtrenve  to  thr  prnpo^nl  AtjrirultHrol  OAletje 
ai  aremmier^  ffeliverod  at  Oxford,  May  14,  J  H44  ;  Journah 
if  MaytU  Affric.  Soc.  of  Engtmui;  Dr.  JJiidley^s  Gardei4€r*s 
Vhron.  mtd  Afftir.  Gazette,  kti.  6if\) 

AGRICULTUUE  (fmm  the  LVtin  Ai/iiailtw'n).  The 
eoonomipaJ  relation  of  ujrrirulture  to  cither  branches  of  induiitry 
18  the  fcubject  of  the  following  remarks. 

The  c|ue5tion  hiis  Sf>mi.'limen  been  propounded  wlietiier 
ajy^ culture  or  manufjietures  are  more  useful  to  a  stJite,  or,  in 
otl>cr  words,  whether  apiculture  or  other  branehes  of  industry 
eontributc  most  to  the  wealth  of  a  state ;  and  whether  a  state 
thould  frive  more  cneourajiement  to  apricukure  or  mnBiifiie- 
fures.  Such  qoeetions  imply  that  there  is  Eomethincr  which 
cnenlially  digtintrui^he^  maiiufuctures  from  agrri culture ;  and 
also  that  a  state  can  and  ou^ht  to  give  a  direction  to  indii&trv. 
Aoricultiire  is  llie  raising  of  veiretible  prnduct*  from  the  sod, 
which  arc  eitlver  consumed  in  their  mw  stiite  or  used  as  ma- 
terials on  wfiich  hilx>ur  is  employetl  in  order  to  fashion  them 
to  some  useful  pur])OM?.  MimufLwtures,  in  the  ordinary  Fenae 
€if  tiie  term,  comprise  tlie  various  mmles  of  working  up  the 
r»w  products  of  agrienlture  and  minii^g.  So  it\r  tnere  is  a 
dbtinetion  between  afrriculturc  and  nianufiirtyres  ;  ugrieulture 
is  auxiliary  and  necessary  to  the  other.  In  the  jxipular  no- 
tion, the  difference  in  th&sc  t«o  processes,  tlie  raising  of  a 
jinxluet  from  the  ground  and  the  working  up  of  tlio  product 
into  another  form,  constitutes  an  essential  ditferenee  Iwtween 
these  two  bnrnchc*  of  industry;  and  ueeordingly  ligrieulture 
and  manufai  tures  are  oftiti  spoken  of  jis  two  tliingB  that  stand 
in  opposition  or  contrast,  and  they  ore  often  viewed  as  stand- 
ing in  a  hostih^  opjjosition  to  otie  another.  Ihit  such  a  dis- 
tinction titftween  agriculture  and  man u fact ures  has  no  real 
foundation.  Those  agricultural  prf>diictji  wliieli  are  nrtieles  of 
food^^is  bread,  the  chief  of  nil — are  essenlialji,  and  the  in- 
du5(TY  of  every  tx>untry  is  directed  to  obtinning  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  articles,  either  from  the  pnKluee  of  the  cotin- 
try  or  by  foreign  trade.  Some  of  the  various  kintfs  nf  gniin 
which  are  used  as  food  are  the  prime  and  daily  articles  of  de- 
mimd  in  all  countries*  Agrieultural  urtick'S  which  are  em- 
ploywl  OS  materials  out  of  which  other  articles  are  made,  such 
as  «ilton»  are  only  in  demand  in  those  countries  where  they 
ciwi  be  worked  up  into  a  new  and  profitable  form.  The  va- 
rieties of  soil  and  climate  render  sfune  part'J  of  the  worid  more 
fit  to  pro<hice  i^min,  and  others  more  suitable  for  cotton. 
Ever  since  the  earliest  records  of  lii!=ti>i*y  the  jKople  of  one 
eoutitry  have  eichanged  their  finMluetJf*  for  the  prodiicls  of 
other  eo«intriea :  and  if  the  matter  were  simply  left  to  the 
wants  and  wifhen  of  the  great  mnjority  of  mankind,  no  one 
would  trouble  himself  wiih  the  micstion  of  the  relative  su- 
periority of  tlie  pn)cc.4s  by  which  ne  prmhiees  grain  or  cotton, 
and  the  art  by  which  his  cotton  is  lunuMl  into  an  article  of 
drew  in  sfiine  other  cfnuitry.  ami  sent  liack  to  him  in  that  new 
fonn  to  be  ejtclianpecl  for  grain  or  more  raw  cotton,  lie 
might  not  perceive  any  ess^'ntial  ditfereni-o  in  ilia  proecfs  of 
tuniing  the  eurtli,  cf>miiiirriug  the  seed  lo  it,  and  neaping  the 
crop  at  maturity  ;  aiid  the  prtx-ess  by  which  the  raw  material 
which  he  has  produced,  iuchos  flax  or  cotton,  h  submitted  to 
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A  variety  of  o])cniliona,  the  whole  of  which  consist 
giving  new  forms  to  the  material  or  combining  it  wit 
materials.     In  l>olh  cases  man   moves  or  cause*  moti 
changed  the  relative  plaees  of  the  prtichs  of  matter,  And 
is  all,     lie  creates  nothing;    he  only  fashions   tm 
amount  of  his  iimmial   labour  may  be  greatly  fednf 
chunieal  contrivances,  and  perhajis  more  in   what 
manufactures  thrm  in  what  is  termed  agriculture;  ^  | 

amount  of  the  direct  labour  of  hand  is  to  l>e  the  mt% 
nature  of  the  thing  pn»ducx»<i,  agricultiiirHt  product*  ate 
ma/if/fachirca  than  manufactunHl  articles  are.     Some 
of  agricuHnre,  5*ieh  as  wine-making,  indeed  belong  m 
manufactures,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  tenn,  at  thiy 
long  to  agriculture.    The  cultivation  of  the  vine  h 
pari  of  the  process  of  wine-making;    but  the  mi 
wine  is  equally  essential.     lndee<l  there  are  few  jTu-nr-tu 
products  which  receive   their  complete   value  firoto 
ternicil  agricnlture.     Corn  must  be  carried  to  thr*  •^ 
miifit  Ik?  turneil   iritfj  tlmir,  and  tlie  tiour  must  h 
bread,  before  the  com  is  in  that  shape  in  which 
li^eful.     Agriniltvire  therefore  only  doe«  ft  |i«rt  : 
proces5  of  making  bread,  though  the  making  of  b 
end  for  which  com  is  raised.     It  is  true  that  in 
countries   the    processes  by  which   many  raw  \h 
fasliionetl  to  their  ultitnate  pur[)o^e,  are  ofVen  carried 
agriculturists  and  on  the   land   on    which   the    prodi 
raiseil.     But  agriculture,  as  such,  only  produces  the  nur* 
terial,  tx>ni,  flax,  grapes ,  sugar-cane,  or  cotton.     If  any 
culttirist  makes  flour,  linen,  wine,  sugar,  or  cott"  i     '    ' 
does  it  lieciuwe  he  ciuinot  otherwise   jjroducc  a  s  i 
rao<lil V  ;  but  the  making  of  flour  or  wine  or  cloth  \y  u  ,l_ 
facturiTig  operation,  as  tlie  word  manufacture  is  underftoOff, 

iJesidcfi  the  manufacture  of  agricultural   prixlu"  t^    Hm 
the  manuFdcture  of  the  products  of  ntines,     A  mlu< 
claj^cd  altogether  either  with  manufactures  or  ap  i 
these  terms  are  vulgjirly  understood.     Mining  p 
products,  which  have  no  value  till   they  are  suhjn  |J 

various  processes  by  which  an  infinite  variety  of  u*ct'ul  u^ 
are  made  out  of  them.  So  far  mining Ixi'ars  the  some  reh^jtl 
to  certain  branches  of  industry  that  agriculture  does  to  oil 
hranciies  of  industry  which  it  supj»!lcs  with  raw  matcti 
Fisheries  produce  a  supply  of  fi>odj  and  are  tliert*fore  prccbj 
like  those  branches  of  agriculture  which  arc  directed  solcij 
!he  production  of  food. 

INow  if  the  question  he,  which  of  all  these  hmnchea  of 
dustry  adds  most  to  wealth,  or,  in  other  words,  is  mart  ttt( 
lo  lufinkind,  the  answer  mu^t  be,— they  are  all  equally  iim 
If  it  Ik*  urged  that  some  are  of  more  intimate  nece«^it^  tj 
others,  inasnuich  as  food  is  easential,  and  therefore  its  prod 
tion  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  present  condition  of  man  it  is  not  jiossiblo  to  &£«ert  I 
one  Immch  of  industry  is  more  UM'fuI  tlian  another  :  each 
pcnds  on  every  other.  Further,  if  food  h  €¥*t«ntliil  to  all  t 
jn  all  countries,  clothing  and  houses  are  equally  essential  vi 
to  the  sup|M)rt  of  life  in  most  countries  ;  and  the  prr>ductiuii 
elolbing  and  the  building  and  furnishing  of  t^nvenient  ho<| 
eomprehead  ahncist  every  branch  of  nmnufaeturing  indui 
which  now  exists.  It  is  an  idle  question  todbeuss  the  relat 
vduc  of  any  branches  of  iudustrv,  when  we  found  the  eo 
f)arison  u|ion  a  classification  of  thera  which  reets  cm  no  m 
diflerenee,  and  leave  out  of  the  question  tlieir  "+'*;♦"  l«i 
minister  to  our  wants.     One  might  discuss  the  ri  1( 

of  the  manufaeturc  of  scents  and  j>erfumes,  and  the  li         ^ 

of  wine  and  beer ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  compariiOtt 
value  might  l>e  the  number  of  ]wrsons  who  use  or  wish  to  ( 
the  two  things,  and  the  effect  which  the  consumption  of  ice 
and  perfumes  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  wine  and  beer  on  i 
other,  Mill  have  on  the  consumers  and  the  condition  of  tl| 
who  i^n^rluce  tlicui. 

But  though  it  is  an  idle  question  to  diicuat  tJie  filial 
value  of  tlie  variety  of  processes  includt*d  in  the  term  oi 
culture,  anfl  of  the  infinite  variety  of  processes  int  Ti  '  '  i 
term  manufactures,  it  is  not  an  idle  latKiur  if  we  t.i  li 

such  a  di.«icu«ion  is  worthle&s  and  can  lea<t  tn  rni   .        i 
suits.     It  is  not  aTi  idle  latwur  to  otteuqit  In  di    i|i  ii--  ;in 
which  atfecL^  the  commerciid  policy  of  most  luiliuits,  ,iud 
deeply  rooted  error  in  the  minds  of  the  ill-instructed^ 
rich  and  jMwr.     It  was  the  opinion  of  u  set  of  |)er^)tts 
have   been  nilh'fl    the  Economists,  tliat   agriculture  wns 
source  of  all  wc:dth,  and  therefore  the  most  imjKjrtaitt  brr 
of  industry.     This  d(3ctrine  was  faimded  on  tin 
that  all  the  materials  that  we  use  are  ultimately  < 
the  earth.     Thi^,  however,  is  not  true:  the  pro 
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jr,  HTC  not  diM^ 

» ffte  ttiivoctitf!$  of  til  is 

*^f  I  bm  piirt  <1C  Sfrrk^uHunil  prcK 

*  •  it  ye  froni  oXher  lAtjtnir  U-aid**!! 

^,  Itfeaar,       i-.tMi  <vir«,  tho  umU^rutl  of  brcsd,  us  ill- 

r^jLgg^  tfOtd,       Hot  the  ipeiOeat  part  of  tlie  rum  that   iji 

idwiit**  I'^t^  inftluo  m  tJie  pUiotf  when*  it  i^f  prwluttMi :  it 

i^^VV|i«  «a[iie  t>^   ^^BMig  tnoffiorted  tc»  atii^hcr  {ikico  where 

1  ^  *    ^  ^^^  ithich  fofinA  »  CQfttidorwbk  |>«rt  of 

LdUi5tlv.  the  com  11  of  no  mine  even  wben 

•  ofte  ^(^v  to  iinotlier,  tmles*  ft 

>  iicreit  b  wtfiteal  by  ihme  who 

rf»  «    but  am  pfwiucifMt  Mmethin^  to  givo  in 

J  liir'iL    *f^tie  vdue^  thm^  ofthm  turn  ilepetKii*  uiti* 

^l^tfy^^^T*  unri  li»&  iviiitf  of  thote  nho  do  not  con- 

^^  ibooc  tu  BPoducttoQ. 

-  tf  ^M^  n^  pnuiMi  polidcil  pow^  were  free  fn>tn  all  pe- 

'JJll^  ii\iis'^»  there  would  n^itbiT  be  ciicotungraetit  nor 

^^^^T-^*mrpt  f^^f^a  to  tn/  bntTich  of  hidiittrv^  tod  lemt  of 

^  ^  t^««^Uff«-     If  tfti«0  utmi  be  noaod,  tboy  weuUl  be 

f^gi'^tfiikinQf  «i  would  Icait  inttrfefw  wkk  m  fiwe  ampt- 

^^gf^biAdittiofiDdtiBtry;  md  th«j  weuld  not  bo  raiwd 

'  tc^  of  aiiy  kiiid.    It  10  tte  hmAutm^M  State 

ty^ii^itinl  iDvtt»,  at  the  Icm^t  poosible  ooit  to  the  whole 

^^■ilv,  ibr  fbteice  igmiiiBt  foreijurn  airfresaion,  for  the  wU 

^■moon  of  jtedee,  u)d   for  all   siK-h   DMitom  of  |iuhlir 

.^jiMt  ■»  n«qaro  its  dirrctioii  end  aiitieriBteiuleiice.     To 

I  *^  dino  nyittMn  muff  h«  »ui  how  tbey  nm*  to  he 


dkKhiiutDth»8i)l 


rr' 


«boitl< 

I  ktm  umnj  fxuttten  ;  * 
wiwith^they  will  < '  - 

it  99f    9hkm  m  OMSt    , 

wmkmmhMmlwm  he 
^pia#f  di0  «iiiy  m  any  go^ 
r  ii  of  one  or  nutfij. 


I!  rxfiuues  IL?  mier- 
ih: — If  oicD  lire  not 
<  ij  iabour  and  m|iieal  in 
iu  theiBSolT^;  and  cixth 
V  lilniaelf  prafitttbly  ikin 
!•,  wheiiier  wdig^ 
re  »  no  exxsep^ofi  to 
1^ |awr»}  priori |»l«;  and  there  is  no  reason  of  public  interest 
I  9kf§  ^frmsoetit  should  citht^r  encourage  it  or  discourage  it. 
J  btfdv  tkrt  9bm  igsicuituTf?  of  n  country  may  atr .tin  its  iitmoet 
I  iMlepsflAi,  it  m  nuceossry  that  it  be  free  from  all  restnmil; 
[  mi  ml  ii  b«  aIm>  free  from  the  equally  itjjunouA  ioiltieace  of 
•  or  protertion. 

iduiiMiiiti  here  eirer  let  the  things  •lone  which 
■9I  lo  hete  neddkd  \4ith  ;  and  agrtcuiture  hac 
ptf^pB to  more  restrietiooa  than  aiij  other  bmich 
Tht  JBterj^Qoe  with  agriotitnrat  indostrj  lies 
>  thntt  tl  fint  aiifpfai  appears.     Land  la  an  eaemtial  ele- 
laf  a  aiaCe  :  it  ta  the  faiAa  on  which  the atmetturo  l8  rai^rd. 
I  Sew  ike  [loliligal  conatitittlon  of  every  country  ia  iiitifnntely 
'  with  the  oature  of  tlie  landed  property ;  and  if  wV 
I  lenlijr  trana  the  faistocy  of  any  nation  froni  the  earliest 
It  to  tke  present  time,  we  inusl  bepi^  with  the  funda- 
il  oaC&ava  01  the  taw  of  [iroperty  in  knd.    In  this  conntry 
'  ivIaaiaBre  il  b  easily  shown  thut  the  jjrcaeDt  mode  in  which 
Md  and  occupied  Ls  the  remit  of  tboae  fetvial  j»rin- 
viplea  wydb  mmn  catabliahed,  or  eonfinned  and  extended,  by 
lit  Xmaaan  eooaaail  of  Ei^aad«     The  rarioua  modes  in 
idk  knd  ia  iMlii  bjr  Hbe  owner  and  occupied  hf  the  rultiva- 
ih*  mmdm  m  mhmk  it  may  be  alienated  or  trammitteid  by 
I  or  hf  ifanftPWti  the  burdens  to  whii'h  it  is  liable  either  on 
'^amgt  of  owner  or  in  any  other  wiy,  sre  all  im])ortanf 
MHi  in  r^rnwlniir  the  flcLT'^e  «>f  freedom  which  a^cul- 
rcqfpira.      ^  inon  of  a  country  also  mn- 

ifly  daienir  md  shall   be  cultivated  in 

differ  is  mmii  ^rtioiM,  whether  owned  by  a  numerous  bo<ly 
Ptted  by  a  firw ;  there  may  also  be  notfitive  hiws  which 
t  tbtf  powfcr  of  acmiirtne'  land  or  divnosmg  of  it ;  nnd  these 
nmlaooea  sialenany  afl«et  the  ircedom  of  nfcncultun*  nnd 
^txmMumt*  The  political  constitutions  of  eoun tries,  so  fur 
a»  mm  know  tbem,  hate  not  iK'en  tlie  rcimlt  of  dos'ipn.  We 
vt  the  {awaent  fr^nemljoii  iind  Boniethtn^  tr^ui^miitin)  to  115 
vhac^  oar  prfdffcaaaow  bare  been  labouring  lo  anipnd  or  de> 
fcrinnaa ;  tiw  m  Ukm  manner  reeeiYed  it  fnmi  their  prerle- 
Qtmnn  ;  bnl  im  hif!iaam|  of  the  series  we  cannot  ascend  to. 
Sliflft^ry  i^L^inif  iwctatow  can  do  something:  towart)^  alter- 
i^f  ibal  V  been  tranamitted  to  it ;  imd  every  »ct  of 

nterferea  with  the  mode  in  which  Imid  h 
%ed  materiallr  aflbcta  the  condition  of  tigricuU 
lio  auftawDt  fwm  liaa  ever  yet  been  ^hown  why  a 
I  MNf  la  »  graeral  role^  acquire  ad  much  land  as  he 
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can,  and  dr^qms*^  of  it  as  he  plcascjs  cither  Jlinng  hts  HfHiml 
Of  at  hi^  death.  Though  this  jereneral  pniicij»l<*  tmt^t  lie  iidJ 
tmttedf  it  may  still  be  hud  down  as  a  safe  rule  ihtit  there  amf 
liinit>*  within  which  u  itmn's  (lower  over  his  projx'rty  in  lan<| 
ought  to  bo  circuawicTibcfl,  He  jihould  not  b»»  allowed,  foi^ 
instance,  lo  determine  for  grneratirrtis  to  come  what  jier* 
none  or  claaa  of  peraona  shall  enjoy  htji  land,  ari<l  to  limit  th^ 
power  of  aliensttnip  II;  unleat  it  may  l>o  when  ht^  (Mf(|»erty  \4 
,r\yt^if,  *;»r  fviibjic  purposes  of  tmquc»lJonable  iitihfy.  For  wittti 
lion,  it  Atllows  that  when  ihe  purposi^s  cciisc  lo  beol 

,  -nuble  utility,  the  Stale  ouj^ht  to  apniy  the  prof^erty 

to  new  and  useful  ntfrposes.  Therv^  are  there  tore  limit«;  which 
ought  to  be  placed  lo  a  man*a  j>ower  over  hk  land.  But  auctt 
limits  should  not  in  any  way  limit  the  proifuctive  u^  thai  raff 
lie  made  of  the  land ;  one  objcH^t  of  tijcing  s^iK'h  limits,  whdt« 
ever  the^  may  be,  is  to  prevent  imy  large  amount  of  land  fnini 
being  withdrawn  [lermanently  wtt  of  the  market.  In  a  rich 
country^  where  grent  fortunes  nre  ncqnired  by  comment  and 
manufacturing  industry,  Ilic*re  are  always  men  who  wish  (4 
invest  oKmey  tn  lami.  and  it  is  for  the  public  bitereat  thai 
there  ahooid  be  onporrtmitie»  of  making  ^uch  investment?,       ^ 

The  tenure  of  land  in  unr  country  mny  be  unfavourable  te^ 
the  improvement  of  itj»  agriir^uUure,  U  the  object  ]»  to  cn- 
eowage  agricnltave  m  the  tmly  way  in  which  a  HtAiv  t^an  pro- 
Rtably  eiioouni|;o  Hi  all  restrictions  that  sin&c  from  the  pecuJia/ 
temire  nf  land  ahouhl  l)e  removed.  But  the  mode  in  whtelt 
land  \$  held  may  have  a  political  character,  and  this  nuiy  Ije  aif 
obatac'le  to  the  giving  to  agriculture  that  freedom  which  ii 
ucceaiMry  for  its  hnprorementr  It  might  be  considered  thaf 
in  thk  emmtry  it  woidd   be  politically  itfcful   to  forbid  thosa 

/('  aecumuhttions  of  land  in  tho  hanfl»  of  individuals,  a  con* 
»n  which  is  accompanied  with  a  diminution  in  the  number 
01  small  knMlowners.  But  if  it  were  wise  in  some  ooints  of 
riew  to  eoMt  a  law  that  sihould  limit  the  quantity  of  land  th^^ 
a  man  may  hold^  ft  woidd  be  very  unwise  in  other  p^iints  ol 
view;  and  such  a  hiw  would  nUo  ea.Mly  l>e  evaded.  Th^ 
Agrwian  law«ftf  rS'irrh'  nnly  applietl  to  the  Fnlilii-  I.nnd,  b<i| 
among  other  II  1  i  mi  lecl  the  amount  •  (thai 

a  man  could  <       ,^        1  use«     These  htws  W'  nudiy 

evaded.  But  bcstdea  this,  an  injury  was  done  t"  ugriLulturci, 
that  is,  the  amount  of  useful  produce  was  diminished  by  nrx?* 
venting  targe  eapilaliala  from  occupying  a?  much  of  the  land 
da  they  pleasecl,  auhjeet  to  the  rent  which  was  due  to  the  State. 
The  specious  object  of  the  Agmrian  lavs  whs  to  give  smufl 
cultivators  the  use  or  ownership  of  a  jiortifm  of  the  publid 
land,  and  thns  to  rear  up  a  body  of  irtdej»emleut  free  agrit*id^ 
tunsta;  for  the  larger  forms  were  cultivated  by  slaves.  Though 
these  laws  were  not  an  interftTence  with  private  projierty^  o^ 
the  term  is  profK^rly  iindersttKid,  they  interfered  with  thi 
pTOfitable  empkrymcnt  of  capital ;  and  they  failed  in  accom* 
jilishinir  tlicir  professed  object.  Some  instances  are  gived 
under  tbe  artiele  AixomaTcns,  P.  C.  &.<,  of  the  pmdual  de- 
crease of  email  ^rros  in  England  and  their  consohdation  intfl 
large  fiirms,  a  process  which  will  eertainly  take  [ilace  in  aH 
countries  where  there  is  no  positive  obstacle,  whenever  eapitrf 
is  become  ahimdunt. 

Tbe  mditical  constitution  of  a  State  may  <^  '  nrooi^ 
age  or  niscounige  agriculture  ;  and  laws  mcN  me  tU 

time  enact*"!  whirh  Hball  have  the  same  edL-<T,  ►^m  Ji  law^ 
have  ftoraetiuiefi  an  obj^-^'t  purely  political,  that  is  to  say,  a  luH 
may  l>e  po*«**l  which  shall  have  a  direct  object,  not  agricul» 
tnrai^  and  yet  it  shall  indirectly  atfciTt  agriculture.  Anv  inJ 
stitation  oV  law  which  in  any  way  either  prevents  larpi 
masicf  of  land  from  Ijeing  ownefl  or  cultivatiid  by  individuaUj 
or  which  resulfji  iu  a  great  subtlivision  of  land  among  owner! 
and  cx'cu piers,  has  an  indirect  ett'ect  on  agricnlture.  Thos^ 
who  cultivate  on  a  small  sede  cannot  enter  into  the  marke) 
in  coni]>etition  with  those  who  cultivate  on  a  large  scale.  M 
St^te  which  consi5t*  solely  of  fmnll  landowners  must  bo  i 
feeble  jxilitical  body,  and  tlie  amount  of  surphw  produce  whtd 
can  be  niised  will  l>c  *in»ll.  HiicU  a  community,  if  it  has  nt* 
the  resources  of  foreign  coninien'e,  will  in  sofl^^ons  of  w^rcitj 
run  the  risk  of  tamlue.  Th<'  mo<t  profitable  «izc  of  fuma 
depends  on  a  variety  of  con^idcnitionfi,  but  whatever  it  mtq 
be,  the  profitiif)le  inci^sure  \sill  be  practically  detennined  in  i 
country  where  hnifl  can  be  freely  l:iought  or  hired,  and  when 
cupitdf  and  labour  are  abundant.  In  such  a  country,  aa< 
where  there  is  a  considerable  extent  and  variety  of  Furfacc,  I 
is  pR^biible  that  circumstances  will  protluce  ftimis  of  e\ery  sid 
from  the  ^m.dlest  unprofitable  holdings  to  the  largest  fan^ 
which  can  t>e  managed  with  profit. 

Where  land  U  hired  by  the  cultivator,  it  is  an  essential  «n( 
dition  to  good  agriculture  that  then?  shettld  be  fhnns  to  hTi( 
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.  liicb~|k!Trnit  afMi  ppquirc  tJie  ciuijloymoTit  of  larfrc  cnnitals. 
It  is  aJao  necessary  that  be  who  liires  the  laud  shdl  Ix^  abk*  to 
Reeure  the  usu  of  it  for  a  period  long  cnoujrh  to  induce  him  to 
cultivate  it  in  ttic  [u^si  wnr,  iind  to  makt;  those  hiipi ovenieiits 
thefmit  of  which  f^innot  l>p  rwipetl  aj!  at  once.  It  is  ji  hist 
aiid  c<tiiiilly  iiiijiortinr  coniiition  tnat  he  should  not  \k*  rc» 
strained  in  bis  mmle  of  eidtivutitiri»  SiiiiiU  funiis,  short  leases, 
or  uncertain  terms  of  years,  and  conditions  wbirb  prescnlw  or 
limit  the  mode  of  cultivation,  will  infallibly  produce  bud  ag^ri- 
cuhure. 

The  prciductivo  power  of  agriculture  is  not  free  in  any 
country  when  the  agricuUurist  ia  fettered!  by  rcstrieticins 
iJjKJn  the  sale  of  his  produce;  whether  the  restrict  ions  nre 
imposed  by  his  own  State  and  ex  elude  biin  from  selling  his 
jiroducc  where  he  con,  or  whether  they  bsv.  imj>oseil  by  iinothtT 
state  which  refuses  to  receive  his  surplus  produce.  In  neither 
case  will  agriculture  attuin  ihc  development  of  which  it  is 
capable.  In  Fninco  the  free  intercourse  Iwtween  tlie  ditlercnt 
provinces  of  the  kiniidoni  was  once  impelled  by  many  restric- 
tions, and  corn  could  not  be  taken  even  from  one  provinn-  to 
anotiier,  [Fii-iNCE,  P.  C,»  p  431.]  The  con^ettuence  waslhut 
iigricuiturc  was  in  a  wretchtkl  condition,  but  it  iiti|>roved  wlicn 
llie  rcstriclions  were  removed.  The  hisTorj-  of  all  countries 
show*  tJmt  the  interference  with  the  power  of  disposing  of  agri- 
cultunil  prwiucc  hjis  been  unfiivourable  to  arn*icuItun-%  and  txm- 
aeituentiy  injurious  to  the  vv  hole  community.  Nor  id  th^i  a^ricul- 
txire  of  u  country  free  when  the  liind  or  its  products  are  subject 
to  hc«vy  taxes,  direct  or  indiritit.  Such  tuxes  ntLse  the  price  of 
ttgricultural  ijroduce,  and  so  far  diminish  the  puM  er  of  jxtsors 
to  bfiy  it;  they  also  increase  the  flmountof  eopihil  re<|uisitc  for 
cultivatinij  a  piece  of  hind,  for  the  piiyinent  ol'  the  tuxes  is  not 
ulway^  mude  to  depend  cm  the  amount  of  produce  raised,  or  on 
the  time  wh*ni  the  produce  is  by  side  converted  into  money. 
Payoienls  the  amount  of  ^\  hich  is  fixed  with  n'fcrenet*  to  the 
jiroductive  |>owers  t>f  the  land  or  i^hich  depends  on  the  actual 
jinjount  Qf  pRwhiets  may  cither  lie  in  the  nature  of  rent,  that 
is,  the  amount  which  a  ndtivator  agrees  to  give  to  the  owner 
of  tlie  land  for  Hie  use  of  it ;  or  they  nuiy  be  jKiy incuts  which 
the  luud  owe-s  lo  some  person  or  |]en?ous  not  the  owner  or 
owners,  and  cpiite  independent  of  the  [layment  due  to  the 
huidholder ;  to  this  second  cla.*?  of  pynients  belonjir  Tithes. 
The  cultivator  of  the  Roman  I^ublic  Land  paid  the  State  a 
tenth  of  the  pniduce  of  andjle  land,  and  a  fiftli  of  tin?  produce 
of  land  [dimtcd  with  priwluctiie  trecp.  But  this  second  el ai^s 
of  |wyments  is  an  obstacle  to  imfprovciueiit,  for  the  occupier 
must  lay  out  capital  in  onlcr  to  incre*isL'  the  preduct^  of  the 
land ;  ajid  it  will  often  happen  that  he  ixiyn;  the  tenth  of  the 
pniduce  l>cforc  he  has  got  huk  his  capital,  and  lung  before 
tlie  outlay  brings  him  a  pr«)fit.  The  money  pyment  which 
a  man  makes  to  the  owner  of  lantl  for  the  use  of  it,  is  or 
ou^ht  to  Ik»  the  vuhie  of  tlie  produce  which  remains  after  all 
expenses  of  cultivation  and  all  coiiits  and  clnirpes  incident  to 
tlie  cultivation  are  paid,  and  the  averu^'c  rate  ol'  pnifit  also  is 
returned  to  the  cultivator ;  at  least  this  is  the  general  inoile  in 
which  the  amount  of  n?nt  under  ordinary  circumstiuiccs  will  Iw 
determined.  It  miiy  therefore  be  m  low  as  nothing,  llmv 
high  it  may  be  dejw^nds  on  various  t?ireumstAuices. 

If  the  agriculture  of  a  country  is  free  from  idl  restrictiofM, 
it  may  in  a  given  time  reach  the  limit  of  its  pfculuctive  ix>wcrs. 
In  a  country  which  has  a  considerable  extent  of  surluce  and 
variety  of  soil,  this  limit  may  not  be  reached  for  many  ccn- 
turiet),  because  improveiofnt  in  agricultiire  is  slower  than  in 
nhn-rtJt  every  other  branch  of  induiitrv.  The  Ijest  lands  will 
be  first  occupied,  and  carele*»sly  cnftivatcd,  as  in  America ; 
the  inferior  lands  w  ill  in  course  of  time  be  i-esoricd  to,  and 
finully  the  results  of  modem  science  will  beapi>lied  toinqirove 
I  he  methods  of  cultiuition.  An  agriculturul  corintry,  or  a 
ronnlry  which  produc*cs  only  niw  products,  ujid  hiis  no  inanu- 
faclun'5,  wii!  have  reached  the  limit  of  its  productive  powers 
%Uien  It  has  rabeil  fmm  the  s^nl  all  that  can  lie  [irotitaldy 
raised.  Whether  it  will  have  a  larg**  surphn  ai^icultund 
pnxiucc  or  not,  will  in  a  great  degree  do  iH?nd  on  the  size  of  the 
nuiiis;  but  in  either  case  the  country  will  have  attainetl  the 
limit  of  itA  productive  jjowers  under  the  actmd  circuinatancc* 
ill  which  tiie  agriculture  is  carried  on. 

But  a  country  w  hich  also  aljoundt  in  iniinufacturlng  indugtry 
inay  continue  to  extend  its  productive  jKiwers  far  fc^yond  the 
limits  of  its  agricultural  j^nnluct?.  Part  of  the  agricultural 
produoc  will  be  fiio<l,  but  when  tlic  ])njducilile  amount  of  fciod 
W  readied  its  limit,  the  pnxluctive  jnjwcr  of  manufactures 
has  notrcacheil  its  limit  also;  and  this  makes  a  real  distinction 
between  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Great  Britain,  fur 
instance,  might  not  be  able  lo  raise  more  food  than  is  sui!icicut 
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for  its  actnul  jw^pulation,  but  G»*ii*at  Britain  cow 
world  with  cotton-cloth  and    banlwart^.     A  etmntrv 
considerable  extent  with  a  fair  pi'0|x>rtion  of  gornl 
always  be  to  a  tx>nsiderable  extent  an  agricultural  ci 
under  ctjual  » ircumstunces  of  taxation  with  olhcT  <^ 
wiil  alvviiyth  be  a.*  profitable  to  cultivate  the  jL'fXxi  Li 
countn,^  as  to  iiii[MJrt  foreign    grain,    tlie    privt*  of 
increased  by  the  cost  of  carriage  and   cnntTugcnt  cxji 
But  a  time  will  come  in  idl   countries  which  conuiiu  a 
IKjpuktion  not  emjdoyed  in  agriculture,  wht*n   ft 
c^n  be  imjiorted  and  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  gi 
produced  cm  poor  soils ;  and  if  there  is  no  restric 
on  tiie  importation  of  grain ^  exj)erience  w  ill  soon 
it  is  more  pre* (i table  to  buy  what  is  wanted  to 
deficiency  of  the  hoiue  prmincc  than  to  attempt  t 
whole  that  is  wantcfl  by  cukivatnig  |ioor  stjils.     No 
large  extent  with  a  great  |igpulation  could  obtain 
supply  of  corn  by  foreign  commerce;  such  an  insi 
on  record.     But  a  manufacturing  country  which   I 
certain   [K^int  prrxbiccd  all  the  food  that  is  rer|uifv  ,   ..., 
]>opulation,  will  be  fitO[»j»ed  short  in  the  developtncnt  of 
manufrjcluriug  pwer,  if  from  any  cause  whatever   it 
obt^iin  an  increased  supply  of  fcioJ,     An  incrcasiHl  supply  < 
IVwd  and  an  increaseci  gujiply  of  raw  f>roduce  arc  the 
essential  conditions,  without  which  the  maimfucturing  inr 
of  a  country  luust  ultimately  be  limited  by  its  own   f>f>w»^ 
produce  food.     If  the  incTt^ased  f:np]jly  of  food  can  b 
from  foreign  countries,  it  is  n  matter  of  indiHercncc 
consume  the  food  where  it  comes  from ;  and  the  iv 
himself,  as  faros  he  is  a  consumer  of  food,  is  ben 
the  rest  of  the  community  by  the  greater  abundai 
caused  by  the  foreign  supply  and  by  the  increased 
powers  of  the  manufiiciurer.     It  is  not  necessary  t-i 
now  the  inen'ased  .«upply  of  food  will  oj^wrate  on  v 
(jrofits,  or  on  both  :  it  is  enough  to  show,  that  a 
come  when  there  can  be  no  increase  in  manufacture 
if  tlie  supply  of  foral  is  liniite^l  to  what  the  ctiuntry  \ 
imd  that  by  an  addition  to  the  supply  of  food  an  adUii 

t>o\^  cr  is  given  towards  the  production  of  those  artidcjt  wl 
lave  reached  their  limit  because  the  supply  of  food  cnrniot 
incrcasetl, 

A  country  which  has  already  j>roduccd  ft'om  i* 
its  second-rate  soils  as  much  as  tdese  soils  can  pn  ' 
actual  state  of  npricultnre,  will  begin  to  imjxjrt  i 
other  countries,  if  there  iire  no  restrictiouB  on  in 
For  capital  will  be  more  prutitably  employed  in   > 
im|)ortmg  foreitrn  com   from  countries  where  it  i 
(ban  in  raising  it  at  great  cost  from  inferior  soils  at 
is  generally  assumed  that  the  country  w  hicli  cx|x»n- 
til k c  nianufaetun»d  article!*  in  cxcbantre,  and   if  thr 
restrictions  on  cither  side  this  liiust  be  the  case  ;  for  ihe 
facturing  country  docs  not  wimt   the   gniin   more   xhaxk 
iigricultunil  country  wants  the  uiannfactims.     But  it 
happen  that  a  cc;untry  which   had  a  very  large  inti^mal 
foreign  tnnle  would  find  it  much  chcapt  r  to  buy  unn 
grai n -growl ng  cHJun tries  all  tlic  com  that  is  wmitr. 
ilB  deficient  produce  nt  home,  than  to  attempt  ti> 
deficiency,  or  loadd  to  the  prt*scnt  ^fockof  food,  hy 
very  jioorstuls;  and  this,  even  if  the  grain -grow  i 
should  refuse  to  take  a  sinfi;le  article  of  manutac  ti 
only  way,  indeed,  of  actually  testing  the  truth  of  . 
as  this  is  by  experiment ;  hut  if  commerco  were  free  froftn 
restraint,   the  imiiortation  of  grain  would   became  a 
trade,  the  amount  of  which  would  be  regulate*!  by  the 
dition  of   agriculture  in   the    imixjrting    country.      If 
imjMjiiing    country   had    brouK^ht   all   the    better 
cultivation,    the   ann^unt   of  liucign    grain    that    > 
fitahly  be  introduced  would  depend  on  the  cost  of  proUKlii 
in  the  ex]>orting  country  and  on  the  cost  of  transjjorf .     Ai 
improvement  in  the  agriculture  and  intenuU  conin  ■  ■       * 
of  the  importing  country  would  tend  to  check  imj 
adding  to  the  quantity  of  proiiuce  or  cheapening  i 
production  ;   incrt*&sc  of  population  would  tend  to  ii 
|>ortation.     The  limit  of  protitable  com  cidtivation 
porting  country,  under  its  actual  circumstances,  wou! 
mined  by  the  cost  of  profluction  in  tlic  exporting  < 
ihc  cost  of  rmns|Mjrt.     The  agiiculturc  of  the  inijK»rtuig  c 
try  and  of  the  cxj^ortinjf  eountr}'  would  then  both  l*e  free, 
far  as  re^sirictions  cui  their  commen'c  arc  eoncenwHl,  and 
consci|uence  of  this  com|>etition  would  bt?  favournbh'  to 
culture  in   both,   for  the  same  reason  that    Ihc  i 
of  forcitrn   uunufartures    into  a    manufacturing 
favourable  lo  the  inrlustry  of  both  comitrics  ;  such  up^*»ru»"( 
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ims  prolite  of  the  D|E;ncii1furiMtji  in  butfi  countries 

m  alirst  i  or  ii«irly  the  sume  as  iJic  ftvcn^fc 

ill  ppnBi-  II  Bcvenil  countries ;  and  the  profit? 

■noolttinii   ni  mo  imp  in  try  would  not  )>e 

agr  Ao  profits  of  tlie  t  of  the  exportlujr 

UiC  |nt>tii5  Ml  *i4i>  uUjcr  duss of  jjersons 


of  llii^  furii»ljirn  canniry,  eoppliej  t?ie  '  n  immufxirturlng  countiy,  when  all  Uie  best  toiU  aro  uinlcf  ruT 

coitnlTy,  ai)d  «timuklcs  its  industry  hy  \  t'lvjiiiun,  is  dirertjy  to  increnso  the  viihic  of  land,  and  to  mU\ 

omiwt  of  the  hoim*  and  the*  forpigii  i  to  the  income  of  the  hvndhol*ler  by  inakinf  ii*nd  cmmblc  of 


it  then  of  o^zTtculture  in  a  coimtnr  re* 
of  ISnreigti  grain »  If  foreign  eroLm  a  aU- 
!,  land  IS  mm<i  to  pt^ucc  grain  wmch  would 
m  cnptajn^i  b  tome  other  way,  us  in  posturagc  or 
|,  C«m  llios  becomes  denr;  md  aericulture  is  en- 
i  m  fPDiftrctrd,  AS  it  is  tcnnc^j^  to  the  injury  of  the 
llv^aofile,  aiu!  !o  its  ohti  inj viry  »Jso^  for  experience 
■i  MMie  bramdies  of  industry  n?ceive  most  improve- 
Udl  mrs  neither  rcstraJned  nor  encourafired,  but  are 
if  id  &ar  competition  ;  in  other  wonl.*,  inchi«try  to  be 
*¥c  til  ft  nation  must  have  no  other  direction  than 
hofac  of  profit  will  moke  individuaJa  fnve  It.  If 
_  iia  19  ftOt  excluded,  but  admitted  on  paying:  certain 
ie^  k  iwirli  less  than  in  the  case  of  absohite  exclu- 
Ifiiled  the  duties  are  not  high,  and  provided  they  arc 
Ibr  tkoCliin^  except  a  uniform  duty  coa  regulate  the 
ide  and  gi%i*  it  that  steadiness  which  is  most  parti- 
f  interest  of  the  a^culturist.  A  uniform  duty,  as 
urith  ab«otute  eJxeht»ion,  is  c<)uivalent,  so  fur  as 
tlbelbm^  tr^de,  to  an  addition  to  the  productive 
•f  tlie  ml  of  the  importin^r  country.  If  trade  is 
f  €X|iQrtiiig'  country  can  send  its  ^rraln  whenever  the 
pKOdttt^tiofi  and  the  co$t  of  transport  do  not  raise 
iif  fucb  grain  aly^ve  that  of  the  grain  raised 
^  contitry.  A  rv-  '  iddition  to  the  pro- 
of the  soil  of  tl»  „'  country,  or  a  sod- 
i.  m  Its  agricuUu. .  ,  .,,:...,, it  any  corresponding' 
wMintry,  would  at  once  lower  the  scll- 
in  tlie  imjiorting  country,  and  diminish  the 
ex  posting  rnuntry.  The  effect  i.«  just  the  same 
wmfir  mm  the  forei^  country  if  a  duty  is  laid  on 
mMi,  Mr  ihst  duty  will,  in  certain  ^^ta^es  of  the  agri- 
■T  both  coQBtrics,  just  make  the  ditfercnce  that  pre- 
'fereftgn  irtain  from  being  sold  in  the  imijortiug  coun- 
itt  flune  price  as  tbe  native  p^iin.  In  such  case  the 
cmnot  enter  t^  v  till  the  price  of  the  na- 
il to  such  fixed  duty :  tbe 
^f  —  *  in  a  suljset|uent 
difltM-eiice  l>0' 

.,„,....i  to  the  fertility 

r  in  offricalture  and  the 
f  the  first  two  cases  the 


iviicli  tfaianseo} 
Ui  article,     Ikt  t 


attai'!' 


aiz«d<hi«y» 
'ba  an  iucrei 


supply  of  grain,  in  the  other  it  has 
'.  a  fixed  duty  has  the  advantage  of  detenriining 
on  wbidi  foreign  and  native  com  shiiH  enter 
;    and  if  tlie  duty  is  moderate,  and  is  con- 
fer tbe  purposes  of  revenue^  some  people 
a  eeoB&y  is  not  ill  administered  in  which  sucn  a 
\  tlaoa^,  if  it  is  a  manafftcttmng  coimtry  rich  in 
a  9f€it*isuj  tax  is  an  obstacle  to  the  fiill  derelop- 
rin  iMiiifai  r«ring  powers. 

ttaty*  aa  DinaUa  we  trade  cannot  be  steady,  and  eon- 

Ir  thm  nvioe  of  com  will  vary  to  every  degree  within 

Ja  lnBrta«  an  awertJon  which  is  not  a  i-onjccture,  but  a 

mlmmd.  byexneriencc.  [Coa^i  Trade,  P.  C\J  If  there 

Ef  dtlM^  varialile  or  fixed,  it  jpvo^  to  poor  soils  a  value 
ffjf  woaM  not  liave  if  tbe  tratln  in  com  were  free ;  for 
*  Ibr  Ibod  islls  poor  soils  into  cultivation,  and  the 
fvpulaled  by  the  coat  of  producing  food  on  tbe 
md  b  eofiaiK^uenUy  dear.    The  cost  of  pro- 
ted  on  the  rldi  laada  i#  less,  either  owin«r  to  their  ab- 
fil^lily^  or  the  leas  labour  and  manure  that 


profitable  pmdurtion  and  of  bearing:  a  rent,  whicli,  vttthout 
the  tax,  c*mld  not  be  profitably  cultivated  or  pvc  a  rent  to 
the  owner.  The  price  at  which  the  cultivator  must  sell  his 
jrniin  in  order  to  continue  to  cidtivate  includes  hi*  profit  and 
iJic  owner's  rent,  and  the  price  is  paid  by  him  who  cotuumcs 
tlie  ^rain. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  eflect  of  taxation  on  tJie  export- 
ing and  importing  countries.  If  both  are  free  from  taxation, 
or  if  tJie  taxation  is  eoual  in  Ixtth,  or  nearly  c<jiial,  no  nation 
is  well  administered  which  docs  not  allow  tlie  importation  of 
grain  to  be  as  free  as  is  consistent  with  raising'  the  netrssary 
amotmt  of  revenue.  It  is  not  however  hereby  admititHl  that 
a  tax  on  the  Importation  of  forei^  grain  is  like  any  other 
tax,  for  such  a  tax  is  doubly  injurious ;  first,  in  raising  the 
price  of  food ;  scftmdly,  in  impeding  the  full  development  of 
all  branciies  of  industry,  agriculture  included.  But  if  the  ex- 
porting and  im])orting  countries  arc  unetjually  taxe«l,  it  might 
fx»  ftiid  that  the  a^iculturists  cannot  enter  into  fair  compe- 
tition, if  we  sup|io«e  their  facilities  lor  production  are  the 
same ;  for  if  the  importing  country  is  more  highly  taxed,  the 
cost  of  producing  grain  is  thereby  increased,  and  the  exporting 
country  has  an  a*J vantage  over  the  imjx^rting  country  to  tho 
amount  of  the  ditference  in  taxation  in  the  two  countries.  But 
agriculture  is  not  the  only  branch  of  indiistry  that  is  taxed  in 
a  highly  taxed  countjy ;  all  other  branches  of  industry  are 
also  highly  taxed.  There  is  nearly  always  a  duty  on  alt  raw 
produce  tlmt  is  introduced  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  manufactures,  as  well  as  a  duty  on  grain  ;  other  taxes  also 
aflect  directly  and  indirectly  the  cost  of  other  manufactured 
article*.  Now  as  taxes  must  by  the  suppo^tion  Ije  raised  in 
»uch  a  country,  the  question  is— In  what  manner  can  they  bo 
raised  w  ith  least  injury  to  the  general  productive  jK>wer  of 
the  nation  ?  If  a  heavy  tax  is  laid  on  any  raw  produco 
which  is  re<]uired  in  the  country,  whether  it  be  com  w  Itich  is 
required  for  bread,  or  cotton,  or  other  raw  articles  which  aro 
required  to  supply  the  miuiui'actorit^,  the  productive  industry* 
of  tlie  country  will  be  checked  ;  for  the  cost  of  production  i« 
increased,  and  therefore  the  seHinc'  price  is  increased ;  and 
increa«!  of  price  checks  consumption  and  excludes  the  f /re- 
ducer of  the  ai'ticle  from  tliose  markets  which  he  could  com- 
mand if  he  could  otter  his  article  at  a  lower  price.  Thus  if 
any  circumstanees  increafio  the  cost  of  proilucing  a  given 
article,  cotton-cloth  for  instance,  in  a  manufacturing  country, 
that  countiT  is  unable  to  enter  into  fair  competition  in  the 
marketil  of  the  world  with  other  manufarturiog  countries 
which  are  not  subject  to  such  additional  co^t  of  proihietion. 
If  a  manufacturing  country  is  in  such  a  condition  tnat  it  does 
import  foreign  grain  to  some  amount,  notwithstanding  heavy 
dotiei  upon  it,  this  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  importing 
cfmntry,  in  tlie  present  condition  of  its  agriculture,  has  passed 
the  limit  of  production  which  is  nrofitable  to  the  commimitj. 
In  like  manner,  if  foreign  manuiiictured  artides  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  manufactured  in  this  country  should  be  im- 
|)orted  to  a  considerable  amomit,  notwitlistanding  the  jiay- 
ment  of  heavy  duties,  it  would  at  least  be  a  clear  indication 
that  these  branches  of  domestic  industry  could  not  supply  the 
demand ;  and  it  might  f)e  that  such  branchea  of  industry  wero 
wholly  unprofitable  to  the  community. 

The  operation  of  a  tax  on  articles  imported  into  a  country 
seems  to  be  this :  the  articles  may  cither  be  articles  of  a  kind 
which  are  not  produced  m  tJie  importing  country,  or  w  hich 
are  produced  there.  If  a  tax  or  duty  is  laid  upon  articles  not 
produced  in  tlic  im^Kirting  c^ountry,  the  direct  elTect  i«  to  raiw? 
the  i»rice  of  wich  articles  and  to  diminish  the  consumption  of 
ihcm.  The  indb^ct  effect  ia  to  diminish  the  demand  of  the 
exporting  country  for  the  goods  which  it  receives  from  the 
importing  country.  If  a  tax  or  duty  is  laid  upon  articles  im- 
ported firom  abroad,  which  are  also  produced  in  llie  importing 
country,  the  effect  is  to  rat*e  the  price  of  all  such  artich*s, 


to  both  causes.     This  superiority  of    both  those  importe*!  and  those  produced  at  home,  and  m  tins 

lods  give*  to  them  an  increased  value  I  manner :— The   producer  does   not   immediately  Hupply  tho 

af  Mli  or  Metis  of  hire ;  tiic  selling  price  of    public.     Between  the  producer  and  the  buyer  there  are  th<! 


r  oljiecls  of  hire ;  tiie  selling  price  of    publii 

Ibe  letting  price  is  railed  by  a  duty    wholesale  dealer  and  the  retail  dealer. 


The  wli*ilt»!»ale  dealer 


II  cod  ocber  Imb  a]ao  aruutre  a  value  that  they  would    rrnktes  hii  purchasea  by  the  demand  which  he  exT>f  cts,  and 
^rwim  h«»e,  I  if  he  buys  tbe  foreign  article  he  (wys  for  it  the  [irif-*-  whicU 


ridb  ojuaitiy  tC  aMiUrs  little  if  a  ca^talist  who  wishes 
f  Imd  givea  Ibr  it  nd>re  than  its  value ;   such  must  be 
tth  of  tbe  cuiMprtStiap  §at  land  when  the  amount  is 
h]  tbe  deake  and  tba  pomer  to  purchase  are  con- 
finalim;      Bat  ibeaficct  of  a  tax  on  foreign  grain  in 

F.  €x  a,  If©.  9. 


the  bnporter  deiDan£  and  the  duty  which  the  State  demunds 
The  wDole  mass  of  article*  in  the  merchMiii*n  hiindN,  foreign 
and  native,  must  now  be  viewed  un  the  prf>fluee  of  tbe  un, 
porting  countrv.     Any  lax  whieh  the  iStute  may  hnvf*  raiinui^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  native  produce,  raiM^s  Itjt  pric* 
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and  the?  tax  whieli  it  rmposes  on  tht*  import^Hf  article  raises  the 
prirc*  of  that  article  iind  nl^  the  price  of  the  native  pnifhict. 
The  averaisre  priee,  therefore,  at  which  the  rnert^htiut  cnri  fur- 
nish the  articles  of  foreign  ami  domestic  produce  is  rdl<!Cil  ^  ^i^d 
the  consumer  mtuit  ]my  this  price.  The  Slate  derive-s  no 
benefit  from  the  tax  or  duty  on  ihe  imported  article  beyond 
the  bare  amount  of  the  tax  ;  it  may  even  Ije  injured  in  other 
ways  by  the  tax  which  the  consumer  is  thus  made  to  pay^  for 
he  could  get  the  article  cheaper  if  there  were  no  tax^  and  his 
iiM«fis  of  purchasing-  othcT  things  and  paying  other  taxes  are 
90  liir  diminished.  The  effect  on  the  producer  of  the  domestic 
article,  which  comes  int(j  the  market  m  competition  with  the 
forei^i  article,  apj»ears  to  he  this:— The  fact  of  the  foreign 
articte  Ijeing  introduced  and  sold  to  any  considerable  amount 
while  there  is  a  domestic  article,  shows  either  that  the  foreign 
article  is  wanted  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  home  pnxluc- 
tion,  or  that  it  is  preferred  to  it.  In  either  ease  the  |iroducer 
of  the  domestic  article  can  ask  a  higher  price  for  it  than  he 
could  if  there  were  no  duty  on  the  imported  article.  The 
duty,  therefore,  gives  something  to  the  native  nrodwer,  which 
he  would  not  l>e  able  to  ^{"^t  if  there  were  no  clutj'.  Thi.^  ex« 
planntion  applies  to  all  articles  of  native  produce  which  are 
not  subject  to  an  excise  duty,  if  there  are  any  such,  and  at 
least  it  applies  to  grain.  Now  the  adtiitional  price  which  the 
producer  of  grain  is  enabled  to  get  l)ecause  there  is  an  import 
duty  on  foreign  grain  does  not  ultimately  go  into  his  jKiCKet : 
it  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  whoever  he  may  be,  whether 
the  occupier  or  another ;  for  there  is  a  cfjmjjctitioii  among 
farmtrs  for  land  to  occupy,  and  they  will  otfi?r  rent  up  to  that 
amount  which  will  leave  them  the  usual  nite  of  profit,  or  evni 
less:  and  if  a  man  farms  his  own  land,  he  will  ecjually  have 
the  advantage  of  tBe  tax ;  for  he  can  either  nrofitabfy  farm 
his  land  when  there  is  no  duty  on  imported  grmn,  or  the  duty 
on  imjKJrtiNl  grjun  enaL'h^a  him  to  cultivate  land  which  other- 
wise he  could  not  cidtivate,  because  the  duty  mises  the  price. 
The  state  raises  a  tax  on  the  imjKfrted  corn,  which  the  con- 
sumer pays  ;  and  this  tax  enables  the  native  producer  of  grain 
to  demand  of  the  consumer  another  sum  of  money,  which  to 
the  consumer  is  just  the  same  as  the  tiix.  All  duties,  there- 
',  on  articles  imjiorted  into  a  country,  which  arc  also  the 
bict5  of  that  country,  and  are  not  subject  to  an  internal 
uty,  are  of  the  class  called  protective  duties,  whatever  their 
amount  may  be.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  discuss 
how  fur  such  protecticm  may  be  equitably  given  to  anj  class 
of  proclucers  or  proprietors  in  a  highly-taxed  ctmntry.  It  is 
siimeient  to  show  that  all  persons  as  consumers  are  injured  by 
the  tax,  and  that  the  only  iwrs^jns  who  receive  ajiy  beneht 
from  it  are  the  owners  of  land.  If  the  land  is  not  no  highly 
taxed  in  those  countries  in  which  there  is  a  duly  on  rni[x>rted 
grain  as  in  other  countries,  the  injustice  of  such  a  duty  is  the 
more  fljigmnt.     [Land-Tax,  P.  C.  and  F.  C.  S.] 

There  is  another  mode  of  viewing  the  operation  of  a  fixed 
duty  u|}on  com  {Ecenomiat  Newspaper,  Dee.  5,  1843).  It 
ia  urged  by  those  who  maintain  that  such  a  duty  nuinot  be 
other  than  a  protective  duty,  that  no  supply  of  foreign  com 
can  lie  obtained  in  the  importing  country  until  the  jjrice  of 
com  in  such  country  has  n.*icn  high  enough  to  pay  tlic  price 
of  com  in  the  exporting  country,  with  all  the  coi^ts  of  trans- 
port, and  the  fixed  duty  also,  'it  is  further  maintained,  that 
^  price  of  all  the  com  in  the  importing  country  mii^t  \yc 
80  raised  before  foreign  com  will  come  in ;  and  conse<|tK*ntlv, 
that  in  any  season  wi:en  there  is  a  deficiency  of  corn  in  tfie 
im|»or1^ng* country,  It  is  not  merely  the  duty  on  the  foreip 
grain  imf>orte^l  that  must  be  jmid  by  the  ctmsumcr,  but  he 
will  luwe  to  fiay  an  amount  equal  to  the  fixed  duty  c»n  all  the 
com  that  is  raised  in  tlie  importing  cotmtr)*  for  the  confiiimp- 
ticm  of  a  ipvcn  jicriod,  for  in^stance  one  year.  Thus,  if  the 
consumptton  is  20,000,000  tjuarters,  and  the  deficiency  is 
2,000,000  quarter*,  a  fixed  duty  of  5*.  per  quarter  on  the 
2,000,000  quarters  will  cause  a  rise  of  5a-.  in  the  quarter  on 
the  18,000,000  quarters  also.  Accortlingiy  the  State  will  get 
the  duty  on  the  2,000,000  Quarters,  which  the  consumer  will 
f lay ,  and  somel»ody  else  will  get  the  6^.  per  quarter  on  the 
l«AKXJ,00t>,  which  the  consumer  also  will  have  to  pay.  The 
truth  of  this  projKMitirm  in  iy  full  extent  may  lie  qiiestioncd. 
The  sura  which  the  ccmsumer  will  have  to  j>ay  will  certainly 
lie  more  than  the  duty  on  the  2,000,000  quarters,  but  (jerhaps 
somewhat  h.»ss  than  the  5s.  per  quarter  on  the  remaining 
18^000,(500  quarters.  For  something  must  be  allowed  for 
the  fact  that  all  the  18,000,000  ar«  not  in  the  market  for  sale 
at  once.  ITuder  a  fixed  duty,  some  of  the  2.000,000  quarters 
of  imported  com  would  be  sold  \*  hen  the  market  price  had 
iwen  to  («ft)r)  47 f.  the  quarter ;  and  an  advance  of  a  shilling 


]  or  two  in  the  price  would  induce  other  ho! dew 

1  corn  ;   but  all  holders  might  not  do  so.     The  ]       

I  might  then    turn,  and  others  wouhl  dispose  of  their 
bousetl  grain  while  the  market  was  falling.    The  home 
might  then  become  depressed  for  0  considerable  }M?ri(Mi 
during  this  Period  it  might  be  so  low  as  to  render  it  unfj 
to  import  loreign  cx/m,  even   if  the  duty  . 
J  three*  shillings.    In  this  c*ase  then  the  eon>ii 
!  ])aying  5«.  jxt  quarter  higher  than  they  \S"in  > 
the  trade  were  tree.     Something  also  nuist  be  al 
dis[Kisition  of  merchants  to  Sf>ecuhite  ;  and  bolli 

}>roducers  are  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  ajif 
ailing  markets,  when,  as  sometimes  hflpjiens, art -' 
1>lneo,  and  jprieea  are  depressed  beyond  all  rea^onabie 
ation*  We  should  be  disposed,  therefore,  to  qnaltfj 
assertion  of  the  *  Economist  by  the  condusior 
importing  country,  with  a  fixed  duty  of  5#.,  the  .. 
of  corn,  in  a  series  years,  will  he  somewhero  li 
quarter  higher  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  tntl  f 
frf*e  ;  and  (ierha[)S  this  is  all  which  the  writer  intended  sir 
to  cimtcntl  for.  It  may  jverchance  turn  out  that  the  conM 
will  have  to  pay  more  than  5^.  |x;r  quarter  on  the  ]  8,000 
quartt^rs,  or  on  some  |mrt  of  it  \  but  it  seems  hardly  lal 
assert  that  he  will  have  to  pay  exactly  5*.^  neither  Icfia 
more. 

A  chimerical  difficult  v  is  sometimes  raised  of  thiskificl: 
a  country  does  not  prod^JL-e  all  the  grain  that  it  requirei^ 
it  is  dependent  for  any  considerable  amount  on  foreign  6 
it  may  suffer  from  sciurity  in  some  seasons,  an 
war  might  be  in  danger  of  famine.  As  to  thr 
perience  shows  that  no  dejiendenre  can  be  placed  uu  a 
foreign  supply,  unless  there  is  a  regular  trade  in  com, 
a  trade  into  wliifh  a  man  can  enter  as  he  would  r. 
well  regulated  trade.  If  a  scarcity  should  e\er  i 
irajjorting  country,  it  will  be  remedie*!  by  tlic  ^.i-.n  -  i.j 
on  hand  that  art-  supplied  by  a  steady  trade.  If  the  I 
unsteady  and  imccrtain,  the  scarcity  may  be  atn'Mll^l 
may  not :  but  it  must  be  supjilied  at  a  higher  0 
times  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  a  supply  at  all. 
under  the  republic  and  the  empire,  was  in  |wrt 
forcMgn  grain,  but  the  supply  Wic  Tmcertiiin^  for 
furnisbcti  in  thi?  way  ot  regular  trnde,  but  sonietiitKis 
for  as  a  forced  contriliufion,  sometimes  accepted  as  a 
it  wa«j  ol\en  purchased  by  the  State,  for  the  purpose  ol 
bution  among  the  |MH)r,  eitht-r  gratis  or  at  a  low  priciu 
Italy  imported  grain  largely  under  the  early  en 
scarcity  with  wnicli  Home  was  sometimes  thrcaf  J 

owing  to  the  grain  coming  from  foreign  parts,  bui  m.  mv  i 
that  there  wus  n(jt  a  steady  trade  fouiidwl  on  a  regain 
numd  by  a  boily  of  |>er8ons  able  to  pay  for  it.  1''  "  ""^J 
mcnt  shall  regidate  or  attempt  to  regulate  the  fin  ^ 

scales  of  dutiei?  varying  according  to  any  law  thi^r 
of  a  legislature  may  select,  the  result  will  be  the 
irregularity  in  price  and  sometimes  scarcity.     It 
difimmce  whether  the  Shite  imports  directly  or  rc^gulalai 
importation  of  its  subjects  by  a  capricious  rule.     Tht  li 
importation  of  the  State,  if  well  managed,  would  obvii 
the  safer  plan  nf  the  two.     What  is  nere  said  of  the 
system  applies  only  to  the  inqiortfltion   of  foreign  grvts^ 
tl^c  city  of  Rome.     The  ntH.'essity  which  existed  for  th 
prtrtation  is  a  question  that  can  oidy  be  discussed  w* 
question  of  cultivation  in  ancient  Italy,  and  the  gratuitt 
tri bution  of  grain  at  Rome.     Dun^au  de  la  Malle  h«i  -^ 
valuatdo   remarks  on   this  subject  {^conomie   rU^ii','emm 
Homaim)  ;  but  we  do  not  assent  to  id  I  his  conciu'^iun^.       J 

The  fewr  that  war  might  slmt  out  the  supplii-*!  of 
which  arc  brought  into  a  coutitry  under  a  regiilar  consa 
«mnf»t  enter  into  the  njinds  of  those  who  view  the  qtai 
vt'ithout  prejudice.  War  does  not  and  cannot  dctti^^ 
trade  ;  it  may  imptnle  it  and  render  it  difficult,  but  tncJ 
existed  in  all  wars.  The  supj^wisition  that  a  rich  mani 
ing   country   which   abounds   in   all   the   u    *"  '  ' 

industry  caiuiot  under  any  cii-cumstanc^es  I 
superfiuity,  is  a  proposition  which  should  bt    ....^,t-.,  ., 
futed.     Itliebngsto  those  who  mam  tain  this  prop<isil 
give  reasonable  grounds  for  its  tnith. 

For  some  remarks  in  this  article  the  w riter  i*  ii 
Ganilhj  Dktiommire  cT  Ecojwmk  Politique,  art, 
tare. 

ACRIcrLTURE,  STATISTICS  OR    In^renif 
tries  of  Europe  there  is  a  deixirtment  of  govcmiti 
either  for  eoUecting  the  sliitistics of  agriculture  u: 
tng  institutions  which  hare  immediate  rclatioa  to 


devolve  opofi  i  dep«rt* 

•ad  Agricdturv.     The 


mil  iodu,  ¥«teniui^  icbooU*  md  the 
liiniljuu  of  pftmiiiiBi  in  tgrioiltiirei 
of  tlie  lupQnor  n^  fpedal 


iponor  I 
Uiednti 


the 

I  OOtOI' 

«re  CQBi|tHBeti  (n  the  dntki  of  thb  miniA- 
The  Goui)£il«-^eMftl  of  aoiiculttire,  &p. 
:  of  Fmoce  collect  tb«  i^cultiinil  stmtistics 
B ;  «itd  th«  quifilit^  of  iMid  toim  with  each 
of  icniat  Ch»  nmiafie,  sod  the  quantity  of  live 
'  the  vhole  of  tbo  KiD^OTn,  are  accurately  kiiown  and 
bf  tJtf!  Mmkttv  of  Commcffoe  md  Agriculture. 
fiicts  are  ascertained  pefiodicallv^  but  not 
tiw  Ucttted  fitatei  of  Korth  America,  at  the 
f  an  aiiempt  is  mad*  to  lacertain  the  number 
i  of  lift*  stuck,  indnding  poultry ;  the  pro- 
ittd  of  various  crops ;  the  qoantitT  of 
i  gn^ien  produce,  &«.,  in  each  State.  There 
beads  of  this  branch  of  bqtdry.  The  only 
wnpe  which  do  not  poaacie  statistic^  acooonts 
#  Aiir  Kjimlitare  (bunded  on  official  documents  are  England 
■d  the  Kra^aoda.  In  England  the  quantities  of  corn  and 
fM  mid  in  neaHjr  three  hundred  raaricet-town^,  the  qaanti- 
>*i  ^ifPNiial  mad  exported,  and  the  quantities  shipfted  coasts 
iCBBfvtely  known,  but  no  steps  are  taken  by  any 
I  of  the  govemment  to  ascertain  the  quantities  fjro- 
On  thoaane  prindf^e  that  a  oeosusof  uie  popjUtion 
■ftr  is  laefidf  it  most  be  usdiii  to  have  an  account  of 
ku««  ifMPMIHM-  The  absenoe  of  official  informatioa 
L  bf  cstimtes  ai  a  coftjectora]  character,  founded  at 
d  partial  oWrratton.  In  France  it  ia 
that  the  average  produce  of  wheat  for 
_  is  under  fourteen  boshels  per  acre.  In 
i  H  m  Ihnmn  tliat  the  maximum  produce  of  wheat  per 
abott  kfftj  NBhels,  ttid  that  the  minimum  is  about 
^**^<^  The  usual  eMMMectere  is  that  the  average 
~^  ^  Ip^  i^piotn  in  years  of  fiur  crops  is  about  twenty- 

I  with  wheat  or  any 

I  produce^  are  matters 

the  public  or  even 

I  respect  to  the  quantity 

ad  of  land  incapable  of 

i  or  latyr  in   («re«t   Britain,  reit^  upon   the 

ifiliiti  lm|Qiry  i&ade  by  one  person,  Mr.  Cooling, 

'^'^uA  mtwcyot,  who  gnve  tne  details  to  the  jjar- 

'■J  qmailUB  on  eaiigfmtion  in  1827»  now  sevpnteen 
^f^y^^-^Jtos  is  an  aoeount  publithwl  wc*»kly  in  the 
^y**2*W'  of  Ihe  quaatity  of  each  description  of  grain 


iTii 


%ttA1 


?  >  "r*  P^  •tBftdin^st  of  price^  which  is  partiwliirly 
•g^*»bltt*rtiofthe 

T^;"y»mecuii5d  the  gi„  -.„^--„, 
•**^^J»ti  was  ail  cooflxmed,  aod 
^••liwriy  tiJiflBlid  tlttn  it  was  trr\ 
i^^r^ <Jttia.    A  reosonable ai*''-' 
^t  A-i»di!«y„j|pj|j^^  which,  as  re 

5f  *f™  awoDied  woAisBOo.  but  i 
oiiMirr,  lllf,  ^  tntgkf^M  fell  froi 


elements  of  calcu- 

they  could  alio 

breadth  of  land 

> —  species  of  produce  respectively,  and 

.   .   ^.  2"  iNmw  hanreiiied.     The  result  could  not  foil 

*  '^  rti«iii>««s  of  ,. ,_, ^ 

'wsstsof  the  tenant  iiinncr,and  also  highly 
For  example,  the   han^est  of 
a  degree,  that  before  the  pn>- 
*«nired  the  great  superabundance  of  the  two 
*     id  the  stock  of  grain 
ever  known  to  nave 
A  reesonable  advance  of  prici?  would 
regnrds  wheiit,  liad  been 
in  August,  BepteiDber, 
^  ,  from  60i,  Id.  to  &lf .  per 

pm,mitwutiai  until  the  middle  of  the  following  May 
-^^^I'y  •■  "f?**  **  ^*^^  "*  ^*  ^^"^  b^-^^ti  jtist  before 
^knmfim.  By  the  third  week  in  Ai^giist,  1838,  the 
^^^^isw  lo  anwards  of  7ds. ,  and  wheat  was  admkfiible 
^•^•AiieiMtsof  duty*  The  boyera  consequently  resorted 
■iiB^f  *  soffl^  evurr  com-marxet  in  Europe,  and  prices, 
^fciPy  t  wQA  ^fil  oi  specidation,  which  subsequently  whs 
plAfllftfifgnM  ld»  to  ImnorterSf  rose  enormously.  It  is 
JBtmdtA  te  tkem  tosses  ana  die  fluctuation  of  prices  would 
rnkmaemmi  If  the  produce  of  thu  bar\«^tof  1837  had 
laatiBniivtely  known.     (On  the  Coiltrfiim  of  the  Sia^ 

rAmadImn,  by  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of 
the  profadble  operation  nbich  sutteticd  facts  offid- 
1  would  Itave  upon  agricultural  improvement  are 
i  to  liy  Mr.  Porter :— '  It  has  been  stated  that 
M  fi^lwl  wm9  w  well  cultiyated  as  the  counties  of  North- 


umberland and  Lincoln,  it  wmUd  produce  more  thun  double 

the  c|ua.ntity  that  is  now  obtainetl If  the  cultivator 

of  laitd  where  agrictdturHl  knowledge  is  the  least  advanced, 
could  be  brought  to  know,  u^ion  evidence  that  cotdd  not  admit 
of  doobt,  that  the  &rmer  of  Northumberland  or  Lincolnshire 
procured^  from  land  of  fertility  not  superior  to  his  own,  larger 
and  more  profitable  crops  than  he  is  in  the  haliit  of  raising,  is 
it  likely  that  he  would  be  contented  with  his  inferiori^  V 
In  1^^  the  late  Lord  Sydenham,  while  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  order  to  test  ^  nittbability  of  ioocesi 
that  might  result  from  a  more  extendea  attempt,  caused  dr^ 
cular  letters  containing  fifty^two  simple  but  comprehensive 
oueries  reladng  to  agriculture  to  be  sent  to  each  denmnan  in 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-^ix  parishes  of  Bcdnmlshire, 
Oat  of  this  nmnker  only  27,  or  about  one  in  £?e,  replied,  and 
(ttrtber  inquiry  was  abandoned.  The  tithe  oommissionera 
make  returns  of  the  crops  in  all  parishes,  but  they  do  not  do 
so  simoltaneoosly.  There  is  however  no  insuperable  diffi- 
oultj  m  ooUeedng  the  national  stodstics  of  agriculture,  when* 
ever  goveniment  thinks  fit  to  undertake  such  a  duty.  On  the 
18th  of  April,  1844,  oti  atnotioa  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  an  address  to  the  oueen  praying  for  the  establishment  of 
some  method  of  oollectmg  agricultural  statistiGs,  the  vice-pr&- 
sideEit  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
concurred  in  the  object  of  the  motion,  but  from  various  oousea 
he  declined  at  that  time  giving  the  motion  his  support.  The 
yearly  expense  of  the  inquiry  would  be  from  20, OCX)/,  to 
80,000/. ;  and  probably  not  a  long  period  will  ekpse  beforo 
the  appropriate  machinery  will  be  in  operation.  In  this  way 
can  fovenuMitt  advance  the  interests  of  agrirulture  and  of 
the  nobiic  at  the  same  time.  In  a  country  like  England, 
whicli  aboimds  with  men  of  rank,  wealth,  and  intelligence, 
«lm  rriMm*  in  stseottfto  affrirnlture  OS  a  fkvourite  pursuit,  it  b 
«  <39SBrj  for  t  itient  to  assume  the  superin* 

t.  i  matters  w  i  .to  practical  agriculture  ;  but 

this  may  be  done  with  propriety  in  other  countries,  which  are 
placed  m  different  circumstances. 

AIR  BEDS  AND  CUSHIONS.  The  mechanical  appli- 
cation  of  common  air,  b  respect  to  its  pressure  or  elastici^, 
has  been  greatly  cjctended  witliin  the  la»t  few  yeidrs.  The 
pressure  of  fourteen  or  flfWn  jiounds  on  the  square  inch,  which 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  gives  to  the  air 
•t  the  mu9m»  of  the  earth,  is  a  mechanical  agert  which,  under 
its,  becomes  a  substitute  for  powers  of  a  very 


Provided  a  man  of  air  can  be  confined  within  a  siven 
receptacle,  and  that  reeeptede  be  of  an  elastic  or  yielding 
character,  the  air  aasmnes  many  of  the  qualities  (if  a  sofl  stufN 
ing  or  nodding,  when  its  quantity  is  sraaul  compared  with  the 
stae  of  Its  envelope ;  bat  when  ihe  quantity  is  as  great  as  can 
be  introduced  without  bursting  the  envelope,  the  air  becomes 
in  fact  nearly  equi video t  to  a  solid  body.  So  long  as  the 
means  were  wanting  for  conveniently  making  air-tight  cloth 
vessels,  this  principle  was  slenderly  appli^  \  but  the  use 
of  caoutchouc  or  India-rubber,  as  a  glutinous  vatnish,  faaa 
developed  many  ingenious  contrivances  for  this  object. 

Almost  any  textile  fabric  may  be  rendered  imperrioos  both 

to  air  and  water  by  the  use  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  caout* 

I  I'houc  compositions  [WATWi-PBoor  Cloth   a>o  LsATHxm, 

j  P.  C] ;  and  when  a  bag  has  been  made  of  such  material,  reii- 

I  dered  also  air-tight  by  aomewhat  similar  means  at  the  seams, 

I  air  may  be  peEsed  into  it  as  a  substitute  for  more  solid  materiab. 

I  In  ]jracticc  there  arc  some  very  neat  arrangements  adopted  in 

]  etfifcting  this.     Temporary  air-seats  or  cushions  are  made  by 

forming  a  l)ag  of  air-tight  cloth,  perfectly  enclosed  at  every 

part  except  one  comer,  where  is  inserted  a  smoll  tube  and 

stop-cock,  capable  of  admitting  or  preventing  comrounicntion 

from  the  interior  to  the  exterior.     The  cock  being  opened, 

and  the  tube  applied   to  the  mouth,  air  is  blown  into  the 

cushion,  until  it  expends  to  the  desired  degree  of  fulness ;  the 

cock  is  then  closed,  and  the  air  remains  imprisoned.     In  this 

state  the  cushion  is  of  a  more  equable  kmd  than  any  one 

stuffed  wtb  solid  materials ;  and  if  the  envelope  be  well  made, 

it  will  retiiin  its  efficacy  for  a  long  time.     When  not  in  use, 

such  a  cushion  can  have  the  atr  expressed  from  it,  and  may 

then  Ije  falded  up  into  a  small  space. 

It  is  obvious  that  s«its,  cushions,  pillows,  and  beds  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  having  a  similar  object  in  view  in  rcsi^ect  lo  soft- 
nesSf  fulness,  ana  elasticity,  may  be  made  by  simdar  means. 
When  the  quantitj-  of  air  'included  m  on  envclojjc  is  greatly 
increased,  it  may  be  made  the  m««ns  of  producmg  attual 
pressure  m  a  more  equable  waj  than  by  any  solid  bodies. 
Thus,  an  air-tight  bsndi^  was  mvented  a  few  yowns  ago,  of 
'  K  2 


uhich  naitny  p<*rsons  had  an  opportunity  at  tlie  time  of  Mseing 
a  rpecinien  ut  the  Polytechnic  Institution*  The  object  of 
tiiig  aminiii'nK'nt  b  to  ibnii  a  WTappcr  to  irn  iinn  or  limb 
uutler  surprit-al  tjpcatnicnt.  rht-re  is  a  Imtidiipc  with  straps, 
c^jKiblt*  of  bt'iu^  ronvcrniently  tii'd  round  tho  unn  ;  and  when  so 
tied,  air  b  breathed  intu  an'air-ti^^ht  envelope  to  the  bandiige^ 
throuf?h  a  snmll  tube  provided  with  a  pii>e :  by  increasinfr  or 
lessening  the  t|uaTitity  of  air  iinpnlhHl,  tlie  prei^surp  of  the  biuid- 
age  on  the  hmb  luay  \ye  made  so  small  tts  to  be  scareely  j>er- 
cejitibic,  or  may  be  even  juainfully  close,  and  it  vnW  be  etjuublc 
in  different  ports. 

Aboiit  four  years  ago  Mr.  Walton  took  out  a  patent  for 

rortJiin  mtxlification?!  in  the  in<*do  of  preparing  air-bngs  for 

^1m^  and  niniilar  purjKiscs,     The  plan  »c<>m»  as  if  it  must 

"     lessarily  be  a  costly  one,  and  is  tlins  described  . — There  are 

it  made  a  number  of  global zir  air-vessels  of  India-rubber,  in 
one  of  two  mode.^.  In  the  first  mode,  a  metallic  rcc*eiver  is 
charged  witJi  compre!?s<xl  air  by  means  of  a  condensing  syringe  ; 
at  the  iipj^ier  [>art  of  this  receiver  there  is  a  pi|)C  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock  ;  a  jointe<l  lever,  countersunk  on  the  under 
side,  is  brought  down  upon  the  piix%  a  small  aperture  being 
made  through  the  lever  opiios'He  the  centre  of  the  jiipe. 
India-mbber  lx)ttlc»  ore  cut  ui  h-ilf  ami  Foakcd  in  water  at 
10(^  Fahr.,  and  afterwards  in  cold  to  facilitate  their  setmni- 
tiou  into  laminae  ]  the  thin  alieetis  thus  obtained  are  placed 
over  the  pi|>e  and  held  down  upon  it  by  the  lever,  Ujmui 
then  tummg  the  stop-cock,  the  c<judensed  air  puslie^  the 
India-rubber  np  through  the  a|*er1ure  in  die  lever,  expandiu^^ 
it  into  a  ball ;  in  other  wonls,  the  fbrc«  of  the  comprcv^sed 
air  both  makes  the  ball  and  fills  it  by  lite  same  action.  When 
brought  to  the  proper  i<w  mid  strerigth  for  the  nHjuiretl  [inr- 
pose,  the  bidl  k  lied  round  with  thread  close  to  the  lever,  the 
£U|)erfluous  edges  are  cut  otF,  and  the  joint  secured  -with  India- 
rubb**r  cement.  Tlie  secoud  oKxIe  of  niuking  and  Jilling  the 
iur-bolls  consista  in  the  use  of  a  pair  of  hemispherical  cups 
hinged  together,  and  both  eonnectcti  liy  tnljes  with  it  inetkl 
receiver  furnished  w  ith  a  ptop-cock.  A  piece  of  thin  gtheet 
India-rubber  is  stretched  over  cadi  hemispherical  cup;  and 
the  air  being  tiien  eitructed  from  within,  the  external  air 
forces  the  thin  membntne  to  confomi  to  the  interior  oF  the 
cup.  The  two  cnp  of  India-rubber  are  then  joined  together, 
forming  a  balh  Ihe  haUs,  made  and  filled  by  cither  of  these 
metho^ifi^  are  connected  together,  either  externally,  or  by 
being  enclosed  within  an  external  covering,  formiuji  a  sheet  of 
balls.  Many  such  sheets  may  be  laitl  one  u|>on  aiiotlier,  en- 
i^losed  in  an  outer  case,  to  form  a  bed  or  mattress  of  any 
thicknes;s.  The  object  of  this  compliialcd  plan  is  statc<l  to 
be,  the  bmitation  of  lui  aecidentid  injury  or  rupture  to  one 
small  air-rcssel. 

AlE- VESSELS  arc  the  [larts  constituting  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery invented  by  Mr*  Cubit  to  serve  the  (mrpose  of  a  ffff 
in  regulating  the  motion  of  a  whi'cl  which,  ina  a  prison  ilis* 
clijline,  is  tume<i  by  men. 

Several  vessels  are  employed,  each  of  which  is  cylindrical, 
and  consists,  like  a  pair  of  beilowsj  of  an  np[icr  and  lower 
buanJj  with  aides  of  leather:  the  vessel  has  only  one  aperture^ 
and  the  lower  tjoard  is  made  fust  to  the  floor,  while  the  upixT 
one  is  capable  of  being  move*!  up  and  down  by  its  connection 
with  a  cnuik  which  turns  on  the  axle  of  the  wheel.  A  sliding 
phite  having  holes  pierced  in  it  is  capable,  by  wheel- work,  of 
moving  befoiie  tlie  aperture,  so  as  to  aimiriish  the  hitter  to  any 
required  extent,  and  b  coEinccted  with  tlie  governing  balls  of 
tJie  miichinery. 

Thus,  when  the  velocity  becomes  too  grejit,  the  divergence 
of  the  balls  causes  the  sliding- plate  to  pass  more  or  less  over 
the  aperture  imd  contract  its  dimensions ;  by  which  means 
lets  wr  enters  into  and  is  cx|>elled  from  the  vessel,  and  a 
resistance  is  created  which  diminishes  the  sjiecil.  Or,  in  the 
event  of  the  velocity  becoming  tixi  suiiill,  I  lie  btdls  dttcend^ 
and  the  sliding-pkte  is  drawn  off  from  the  u|ierture,  by  which 
means  the  air  enters  and  issues  more  freely,  and  thus  the 
resistance  to  tlie  motion  of  the  machine  b  dimhibhed.  (Trans- 
actions of  tlie  Society  of  Arts  for  1827.) 

An  apparatus  of  the  same  or  a  Uke  kind  might  l>e  employed 
for  other  pur^josea :  for  cxjunple,  in  low  ering  heavy  goods 
from  a  wharf,  or  from  the  upper  |3art  of  a  warehouse;  and  an 
tngenioiu  machine,  in  w  hich  the  resistance?  was  priKlnccd  by 
the  paasage  of  water  or  oil  through  an  ontice«  is  or  was  in  use 
at  some  of  the  warehouses  belou^ring  to  tlie  Elast  Iiitba  Com- 
(lany.  It  ^xuisisled  of  a  cast-iron  box  immoveably  attached  to 
the  ffTOund,  or  floor,  its  interior  fyrming  the  concave  surfaces  of 
two  jiolhm' cylinders,  in  vertical  pisitious  and  of  erpud  heights, 
iepmted  from  each  other  by  a  j>orlioti  of  the  material.     The 


two  cylinders  were  capable  of  holding  about  a  § 
and  they  communicated  with  each  other  by  opei 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  muterial  between  tj 
larger  cylinder  was  a  solid  ]iiston  which  iiscQ 
scended  in  consecjuence  of  its  connection  with  i 
axle  of  tJie  wheel  by  which,  in  gcncnd,  goods  i 
to  the  plaf«.  In  the  middle  of  the  smaller  ones  1 
plate  capable  of  being  tumctl  about  an  axb  in  tl 
a  diameter  so  as  to  allow  a  comnmnication  of  fl 
magnitude  to  be  made  between  the  up|)cr  and 
the  cylinder.  ' 

In  use,  the  two  cylinders  were  nearly  filled 
oil ;  and,  the  pistf)n  rising  and  tailing  alternate!' 
in  descending  turned,  by  the  cranc-roj>c,  the  axk 
the  n»si3tance  created  by  the  passage  of  the  fid 
communications  bc»tw(jen  the  tw  o  cylinders  aiM 
o|>ening  at  the  circular  plate,  prevented  them  i'ri 
too  rapidly  t  ut  the  same  time  the  risk  of  the  acd 
a  slmi>lc  bnike  is  liable  wos  avoideth  i 

AIX  EN  PROVENCE,  In  the  fresh-wai 
this  liK-ality  many  fossil  insects  have  been  den 
chison.)  ' 

AIZA'NI  or  AZA'NI,  Antiquities  of,  (AH 
or  Rcconling  to  its  moilern  nanK%  Teh  after*  II I 
Asia  Mini>r,  in  the  antieiit  province  of  Phrygi 
hours'  journey  imm  Kutahiji.  It  is  mentioM 
(p,  576)  a*  one  of  the  places  of  Phrygia  Epiclj 
name  of  Aauii ;  other  iiutJioritics  write  thdj 
(Stephnn.  Byzant.  v,  *aC«jw)-  Nothing  b  kflj 
tory ,  and  Its  existence  had  been  almost  Ibrgotten] 
when,  owing  to  its  having  been  visited  hy  I 
artists,  the  numerous  remains  of  extensive  edifli 
it  archaeological  interest  in  the  history  of  archil 
St.  Asaph  was  the  first  who  communicated  ad 
resfiecting  Ihrse  ruins  (1825),  which  were  vi^ 
Siime  time  by  Count  de  La  horde,  and  somei 
Major  Kcppel ;  but  it  is  to  Charles  Texier,] 
who,  just  after  completing  his  studies  in  Italid 
by  the  French  government  to  Asia  Minor,  aOI 
we  are  indebted  for  an  accurate  artbticid  descrd 

The  first  building  that  attracts  notice  on  ad 
place  is  a  tcmph%  which,   btnng  raised  on  | 
eminence,  forms,  like  the  Parthenon  of  Atben4| 
object  from  a  distance,  and  commands  the  rel 
Instead  however  of  being,  like  the  Athenian ^ 
natural  roek^  encloseil  on  its  summit  with  walli 
quite  unshapcd,  and  having  its  buildings  placei 
lurly  w  ithout  any  regard  to  symmetry  of  genera 
the    eminence  xipou   which    ti^ib   temple   at   ^ 
forms  an    elevated    pluM'orni    or    terraie  cut  6 
and  perfectly  n^gular  in  its  plan,  which  is  a 
and  nearly  a  84iuare,  itis  meitsureiyents  being  jS 
lisli)  on  Its  north  and  south  sidL'?^,  and  480  a 
west.     From  tlie  remains  of  wulb  at  tlie  no| 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  platform  of  the  lef 
peri  bolus  or  court  to  the  temple,  enclosed  o; 
sidest  while  the  ejj.*?t  one   (corrCvS [Kin ding  will 
end  of  the  leuntle)  was  left  own,  and  on  that  I 
the  terrace  was  dccomted  arcliitecturally  throu) 
extent  by  a  series  of  tweniy-two  arches  « ith  pi 
them,  J.  e.  eleven  on  each  side  of  the  ct^ntnil 
(100   ft^et  wide),  forming   the  ascent   to  ih 
Thus  the  terrace  here  foniicd  a  magnificent  siil 
together  witli  the  temple,  must  have  prtwluce 
striking  and  imposing  e fleet.    The  temj>Ie  iti^tdfj 
in  the  centre  of  the  peril.wlus  or  nltidbrui,  conscg| 
facing  the  ascent  up  to  it.     This  eilifice,  whicq 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins  to  have  be^ 
Jupiter  of  Aizani,  u  now  more  ihun  half  destro' 
remaining  than  the  columnB  of  tlie  north  and ' 
the  correspondinB:  jjortions  of  the  eel  la;  y 
nfl'ords  sufhcient  data  for  determining  with  at 
ticiilars  in  regard  to  itj?  plan  and  the  peculiar 
order.    Referruig  to  tlie  article  Temple  in  the 
[itt*dia'  for  an  explanutiuu  of  the  respective 
briefly  describe  it  tedini<iilly  us  being  Ionic, 
dodipteral  v\  ith  fifteen  columns  on  its  flanks,  I 
eorresjKmding  wilh  tlie  cut  which  is  there  gi' 
an  example  of  a  |)seudodiptend  plan.     Its  gem 
do  not  excecfl  104  feet  by  53,  or  includhig  the 
which  it  is miscd,  121  by  72,  and  therefore  in  poiiij 
it  is  much  smaller  than  some  of  the  structures  "^ 
'  Table '  oi'  them  in  the  *  Penny  Cydopeedi 
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tihe  roost  oelebratod  of  them — 

?  at  Nisni€]«,  which  i»  only 

ft  whole  is  constructed  of  white  marble, 
I  iWt  high,  are  each  of  them  wrought  out 
i  what  giTtt  each  interest  to  this  monu- 
s  veiT  reiitarkjible  eiample  of  the 
dij  diSenniTt  nt  least  in  m  entaljlaturef 
\  heretofore  edited.  The  cohimns  have 
llofm  ba«e,  but  are  not  otherwise  remark- 
Ivagidarity  of  there  bein^  a  small  vase  or 
p  jiart  of  each  channel  of  the  tlutingr : 
>  ¥cr)*  diminutive  tlmt  they  could  hardly 
hiWc  at  that  heigtit,  and  therefore  were 
iQiily  to  produce  the  effect  of  an  enriched 
>  to  tlie  cajiiial  with  the  flutinpr  contimuxl 
B  remarkAble  is  the  entablature,  both  for 
deoontioQs:  the  architrave,  which  is 
I  b^itts  with  earrod  bc?ad  mouldings,  is 
I  ihifl  tJie  frieae,  which  excess  la  caused 
hh  of  its  coping,  consisttugr  of  a  larfrc 
!  it,  both  emicfaed.  The  friew  is  still 
anique  in  its  design^  which  i«  such  as 
i  to  deKTibe :  larfe  upright  acanthus- 
t  SBtimLls  after  the  manner  of  triglyjihs, 
I  nrt  of  eonaolcs  f<iruied  by  the  Junction 
meeting  each  other  in  front  like 
(feoft  Corinthian  ca[iit]J,  to  which  they  bear 
therefore  taken  with  the  acanthus- 
thev  gi^e  the  frieze  a  certain  Corin^ 
The  eonktoe  agiun  differs  both  from 
ek  examples  of  the  ofder,  inasmuch  as, 
blkt  deanls  of  the  Wter,  it  has  ansall  modillions ; 
;  the  eymatiuin  abore  it^  on  the  contrary, 
lufd  with  a  flower  pattern.  Taken  alto- 
I  of  ijbe  looie  strk*  h  an  intcresdng  and 
>«ir  stmlies  of  the  antient  orders,  and 
I  iproof  of  the  freedom  and  diversity 
Mted,  iriieMfore  this  account  of  tt 
I  opcdallj  »  tlds  If  almost  the  first 
i^ttomaoy  Haglisli  publicBdoiu  Beneath 
Isiiaeoitf  dbttmber  or  crypt,  52  feet  by  2d  fi»et 
bivttlted  ceiling ;  light  was  admitted  mto  it  by 
'  jntt|«>a|ieftares  in  the  pavement  of  the  eoion- 
tmikjot  ike  ceDa,  and  the  steps  lendmg.to  it 
h  yMtett.  Sercral  ftJwnns  now  lying  on  the 
i  if  (arnholos  tndktte  that  that  f^ndoaore  nuttt 
1  rith  Chcm,  sijkoe  they  evidently  do  not 
'  I  itelf*  being  oot  mnch  above  half  the 
I  tlie  lower  part  of  their  flutings 

I  tkit  Met  oilier  fnonfrmffHi  discovered  at 
numsinm :  the  first  of 
ii  hettir  pLsenation  than  almost  any  other 
fc^b  Imo,  is  1S5  fieet  in  its  greatest  diame- 
~^  'md  aisles  rowa  of  omrble  seats,  bat 
and  tier  are  nearly  all  dntroyed:  the 
tioTt  or  tlie  wall  of  the  pnecinction 
ibvo-QW!  (TnzAmB,  P.  C,  p.  2{M],  is 
ihows  one  peeoliarity, 
[  at  intoriak  in  pnifs,  of  which  there 
TIk  onJiasa^a  Ionia  more  than  a  aemi* 
idmheU  Tiae ■oenn wns deooraied with 
aalmBBa,  Imt  tlieae  Imre  fidlea  down, 
U  Mi  of  •l^  n«a  and  fragmasita  in  tiw 

vtieh  h  a  Iksfe  IMI  die  soadi-Mt  of  tiie 

■  TUS  iMt  m  ite  exirone  Ua^  ami  1S2  in 

TiMva  wore  iw^  poirinaria  or  loggiaa. 

m,  tie  odaer  ftr  the  dinxlora  dr£ 

k  it  aems  aksig  em^  Mde«  capable  of 

1 12,000  and  la/MW  ponou. 

I  or  wlat  Ii  miipusiri  to  Jwre  been  iBch« 

to  Ae  VMU  of  die  pfrfhsji  of  tise 

9  pemnen  limn  n  Done  eommmde 

^feit,whoaed3laniareaa  ofwiiite 

pmoe.     Tn  the  mHtb-weit  of  the 

I  of  wlnt  ii  mffumi  in  hmm  been  a 

ofeiie  saaraiey  enui  casi- 

BL    Hotb  Mm  fcaaaaaDg,  as 

I  Ihe  liver,  whkb«  like  ibe 


portals  (represeTite*!  in  Texier's  work)  a£brd  Taluable  archi- 
tectural hints  and  srudies. 

ALA'Nl  ( *AXavoi)  is  the  collective  name  of  different  no- 
madic nations  tlmt  lived  in  the  countries  north  of  the  KiiJiinn 
and  the  Cttspian,  and  may  be  divided  into  Euroiic^itn  and 
Asiatic  Alani.  They  becsime  early  known  to  the  Ilomanji^  if 
the  Alani  mentioned  by  Suetonius  {Damt/iart,  2)  were  thn 
same  as  those  of  whom  we  s]>cak«  ami  nut  Ihe  Albmtt,  who 
iH'ed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  present  country  of  Uo|fhistjiii 
and  in  ShirwiLnf  and  are  mentioned  by  8traljo  i\i.  4U9,  Cas,), 
Ptolemy,  and  many  other  arjtient  writerti.  Amuiiantift  I^Iar- 
eellinus  (xxxu  2)  says  that  the  Alani  were  tJie  snme  as  the 
antierit  Maasagetae,  which  U  pro^juble  if  we  take  tiie  ninne  in 
its  collective  meaning,  for  the  same  author  ftoys  (xjiii.  19)  that 
the  Alani  lived  north  of  the  Maeotis,  a  country  of  which  the 
Massagetae^  in  ail  proljability,  have  never  occupied  any  part. 
The  mune  apf>cars  to  have  oripnally  l>elon|trod  to  a  CiitJca.''iun 
tribe  which  lived  between  the  cliief  range  of  the  Caucu^uii  and 
the  Portae  CaspfaCf  now  the  Iron  Gate^  near  Derbend,  and  tm 
far  north  as  the  great  Meptie  lietwecn  tlie  Kuma  und  ihe 
Volga  ]  mid  it  is  jjnobably  fhw  tribe  which  subdued  the  neigh- 
bounng  nations^  and  to  which  we  must  refer  the  words  of 
Ammianus  MarccUiuuis  (ixjii.  2).  who  gives  the  best  df^crip- 
tioQ  of  the  Ahini ;  he  says  that  the  nobles  among  them  ^  ere 
a  very  haadaooie  set  of  men,  with  fair  hair,  and  eyes  of  o  ter- 
rible expreasioD.  The  Alani  showed  wroe  traces  of  civiliza- 
tioQ,  but  they  liked  warl'are  above  all  other  occMfiation»,  and 
made  frequent  incursions  into  tlie  Roman  nroi'inces.  Their 
borsea  were  eaccUent  and  very  iwtfl,  and  the  anooor  and 
arms  of  the  men  i^ere  light,  sod  well  soited  for  ■  predatorr 
mode  of  warfare.  The  Romans  fought  many  tatltles  with 
them,  but  oot  alwa^  to  their  advantsfpe.  The  Km|ie-n^ 
Gordian  was  defeated  by  them  near  Phil  i     : 

and  thev  took  a  dedaive  port  in  the  vir  I 

the  Gotha  obtained  in  a.D.  378,  near  Auruuitj^uv,  mrr  lue 
Emperor  Valeosy  who  wa^  killed  m  or  after  the  battle. 
(Amm.  MaroeU.  JCxaL  13.)  In  a.d.  406  and  407  the  Alani 
became  still  more  oanapicnous  by  invading  Gaol  with  tlie 
Vandals*  Suevi,  Borgmidians,  and  other  borfaananF^  Aficr 
having  lived  some  years  in  that  country  they  joine^i 
Goths  and  Vandals  for  the  purpose  of  invadmg  S])^  ,  i  '  i 
soon  yielded  to  their  arms  (a.d.  411).  The  Aiana  mur 
settled  in  Luaitania  and  the  prorioee  of  Carthagfiia«  ood  lived 
for  fome  time  under  their  km^s  till  they  qoatreUed  with  the 
West  Goths,  whose  king,  Wallia,  defeated  them  in  a«i>.  440 
in  a  pitdied  battle,  whe^  the  Ahunn  king  Atax  lost  bis  life. 
Upon  this  the  Alani  joined  tbe  Vandak,  md  shared  tbeir  fate 
in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Africa.  After  jl.i».  440  tbey  oeased  to 
be  an  independent  nation.  The  later  part  of  thetr  bislory  can 
only  tie  traced  in  the  dry  and  short  chronidea  of  Pnieper, 
Idnos,  and  Isidorua.  Part  of  the  Akni  did  not  join  tbe 
Spanish  etpedition  in  a.i}.  41 1^  but  remained  in  Ganl  under 
their  king  Goar.  In  a.i»*  440  Aetiiis,  tbe  Roman  governor 
of  Ganl,  allotted  than  aettlemflDti  in  tbe  envtrooi  of  Vaksioe» 
with  n  iriew  of  making  them  aerre  as  a  barrier  agoitist  Ibe 
Gotba.  Their  king  Sunbida,  or  Sangipaoua,  was  intraated  fagr 
Aetius  with  the  craimMnil  of  Oridana,  which  Attik  wai  b»- 
sieging  in  a.p.  451 ;  and  it  ^ypenrs  that  be  was  bribed  by 
the  Uflmtic  king,  to  whom  be  would  have  aBnreodered  tM 
town  if  he  bnd  not  been  doaeiy  watdied  by  tbe  Romans 
ami  tbe  West  Gotbs,  who  tnaied  him  ao  iittfe,  that  m  tbe 
great  battle  on  tbe  Campi  Catalaunici  they  put  tbe  Alani  b»- 
tweea  tbeir  most  faith  fill  troo|My  inid  tbai  compelled  tbcn  to 
ligbt.  Tke  aeookd  ezneditioB  of  Attila  into  Gmd,  wrfaicli 
aeeem  to  be  on  historical  fed,  ^tboagk  Jomaades  as  tbe  aole 
mrtbor  wbo  mentions  it,  was  ondcrtaken  under  tbe  jvetemt  of 
nbdoii^  tboae  Akni  of  Valeoee.  Gtcgorias  TcttwiMsk 
(lEMt.  ^rvac^  i.  7)  tbat  tbey  were  deprived  of  tbeir 
mdencB  hyTboriMiiMid,  kii>g  of  the  Wcat  Gotkt  Tbe 
of  te  Akni  oeeurs  in  aO  ^  bier  hiitarmna,  mnong 
mae  ijsaimd  aoove,  c<om— a,  Pfoognuis  fin 
Godlknm,'  m  wcil  m  ii  tbe '  Brttian  Vmnkls- 
i%MHlPrkena,aretbebeitaottreea.    All  tbe  i 
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Tho  Alaai  were  tmdoubtedl^  a  Circassian  imtioa,  and  ws  the 
iocml  state  of  tlie  Caucasiun  tribes  $et*iiis  to  be  nearly  the 
sauie  113  it  was  fourteen  ljun(irei]  yvm^  agu,  a  nearer  at:t|iiaittt- 
tinco  with  these  peoiilc  will  ennble  the  student  to  form  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  tlio  state  of  civilization  of  many  of  the 
WburiaJU  who  overthrew  tho  Koniaa  eui[jire.  The  feudal 
system  is  a  very  old  inatitntion  in  Caucasia* 

(Eiihwahl,  Mie  Qeographie  des  Kaspi»cliefi  Meeres; 
^lim^iMf  HUt.  oftlit  Antieni  Germmts^  translated  hy  Lcdiard  f 
Pajjcncordt  Gt^ic/iichte  dffr  VamUJen.) 

ALAUIC  II.  ( ALAUl'CUS),  king  of  the  West  Gotha, 
feuct^eedcd  his  fatlier  Eudc^  in  a.u.  484.  Gothia,  the  then 
name  of  tlie  We^t  Gothic  kingdom,  had  been  considt^rably 
culwrgcd  by  Eudes,  and  citended  over  Hispania  Tai'raco- 
nensis  and  Baetica,  and  in  Gaul  oa  tarns  tlie  Ltiirc  nnd  the 
Hhone,  by  which  rivers  it  was  se[)arated  from  tlie  kingdoiiiB 
of  the  Franks,  the  Burgundiana,  mid  the  Ea^t  ftoths,  who 
were  mastera  of  tho  province*  If  we  can  trust  Isidoriis, 
Aluric  had  spent  his  yutith  in  idlene&s  and  lui^uryt  though  ttie 
tnith  sceuis  to  be  that,  preferring  a  peaceful  reijtrn  to  m  ar» 
wiiich  in  the  eyes  of  the  Goth^  was  the  only  occupation 
wortliy  of  kinps,  he  incurred  that  reproach  beeuusi'f  he  was 
not  foiid  of  bloodshed.  He  Mae  an  Arian,  m  most  of  hb 
fountrvmcn  were  ;  but  be  ^  as  a  very  ttjlerant  man,  as  we  sec 
from  the  acta  of  the  Council  of  Agiie,  which  wea  held  in  A.n. 
50t),  and  by  which  nmny  privijegoswere  granted  to  the  ortho- 
dox CatlioliL^.  His  toleration  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin* 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  having  overthrown  the  last  rem- 
nimt«  of  the  Eoinan  power  in  Gaid,  coveted  the  tine  eomx tries 
west  of  the  Loire ;  ajid  there  being  still  many  Catholics  in 
Gothia  who  wero  diseatija^cd  with  their  king  becimse  he  was 
merely  tolerant  towards  the  Catholics,  and  did  not  adopt  the 
Cadiolic  faith,  ha  dechired  war  against  Alaric.  The  old 
East  Gothic  king,  The<jdoric  the  Great,  whoeo  daugbrcr 
TheudigotJia  wa*  the  wife  of  Alaric,  foresaw  the  war,  and 
tri<ad  to  prevent  it  by  conciliatory  means :  tlio  letters  which 
ho  wrote  to  that  effect  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  the  West 
GothSf  and  the  Burgundians,  are  given  by  Cassiodorus ;  but 
hia  endeavours  were  in  vain,  and  the  war  broke  ont  in  a,u.  607, 
For  twenty-tiiree  years  the  (iciths  had  had  no  war  of  oonse- 
qucncc  (for  that  they  sliould  have  had  no  feuds  with  their 
ueighbouro  the  Vandals  and  Suevi  is  not  likely),  and  the  war* 
like  habits  of  hb  Bubjccts  were  rather  rt^laxed;  whde  the 
Franks  scarcely  knew  what  peace  was,  and  improved  their 
dist^ijillne  in  conthiual  contests  with  their  neighl>ouns.  When 
the  iVcst  Goths  and  Franks  carno  to  settle  their  difference  in 
a  pitched  battle  iiear  Vaugldf  in  tlie  environjs  of  Poitici^, 
the  result  proved  fatal  to  king  Alaric,  whose  army  was  en- 
tirely defcateth  Alaric  fled,  but  was  overtaken  and  killcfl. 
Gregoriua  Turonen*is  mcntioris  his  death  in  a  few  words,  too 
vtgue  to  allow  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  Clovb  who  slow  his 
rival  with  his  own  hand,  as  sevend  modem  writers  say.  The 
Goth6  made  a  halt  at  Narb<jnne,  and,  unfortunately  for  them, 
quan'elled  among  themselves  al)out  the  ciioice  of  a  new  king. 
One  port  of  them  chose  Gesalic,  or  Gisolcc,  the  elder  but 
bastMnl  son  of  Alaric  ;  and  another  Amalaric,  tlie  Uwful  son 
of  Alaric  and  Thcudigotha.  Thb  prince  being  too  young  to 
rule,  the  regency  over  tlie  West  Gothic  kingdom  was  in- 
trosted  to  his  grandfatlier,  the  East  Gothic  king  Theodoric, 
who  droTfl  Geaalic  out,  and  com|)ellod  the  Franks  to  restore 
their  conquests.  A  proof  tliat  Alanc  was  |>cttcetiil  b«?cauiic  he 
apprectateti  the  bleasirijra  of  jicacc,  and  that  he  was  able  to 
consoliilate  that  peace  by  a  regular  system  of  legislation,  is 
the  c^hIc  called  Drkviab'iuh  Alabiciakom,  F.  C,  S. 

(Cassiodonis,  Variar.  3,  ep.  1,  &c. ;  Gregoriiis  Turonensts, 
ii.  36;  Procopius,  Z)e  BeU,  Goth,  ii,  12  i  Jomandcs,  De 
Heb*  Goth,  p,  129,  eiJ.  Lindenbmg ;  Isidoms,  Chum,  Goth. 
ad  an.  amc  52tl ;  Mascou,  HUt.  of  the  Ant  lent  Gtrmam^ 
tnuislalied   by   Lcdkrd ;    Aschbach,   Geschickie  dtr    WtiU- 

ALBA,  the  Promnce  (4\  an  administrative  division  of  the 
Sirdinian  States,  is  boundtMl  on  tlie  east  by  Aec|ni  and  Al«a- 
BUirlna,  north  bv  Asti  and  Torino,  wc>st  by  Salnzzo,  jtnd  south 
by  Mondovi.  I'hc  country  b  hilly,  and  it  is  intersected  from 
south  to  north  by  the  Tunaro,  an  alfluont  o\'  the  Po.  The 
pnxlucLs  are  wine,  com,  pulse,  fmit,  and  »ilk.  Truffles  are 
dug  an  in  many  pla(^!es,  and  are  an  article  of  export.  A  con- 
eidemble  quantity  of  horned  cattle  is  bred  in  the  country. 
The  nxva  of  the  iiro^-inco  of  Alba  is  alxmt  .^00  square  miles, 
and  the  jioptdation  b  105,700  inhabitants.  It  is  divide<l  into 
eleven  '  niandamenli  *  or  dbtriets,  and  seventy-sevim  communes. 
The  htwi  town,  ^Vlba,  a  bbhop's  see,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
phiin  near  the  banks  of  the  TaoarOj  and  ooatnliu  8000  iah«" 


bitants.     It  has  a  cathedral,  built  in  the  fill 
and  seveml  i>ther  churches;  an  }uispi(«il,  a  ruyal  collf 
cleritT'al  si*iuinary,  a  literary  and  philharmonic  aoulen 
severid  iiriviiU?  ct^ilL'^iiouia  of  antient  medals  ofkd  otll^ 
quities  which  have  been  I'ound  in  tho  neighbourhood. 
wtis  a  town  of  theStatielli,  and  it  i^  said  to  have  been  ih 
by  Pouipeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pom)>eius  Magima, 
sequence  uf  which  it  was  called  AUia  Pompieia.     TH 
|ieror  Pcrtinax  was  bom  at  Vdla  Martis  near  Alba^ 
mumorials  of  the  splendid  residence  which  he  built 
have  been  found  in  a  farm  called  La  Mortinenga,  the 
wbii*h    has   |Hiblished  an   interesting  account 
'  Delia  Villa  di  Marte,  Ctisa^e  Lari  delT  IiDj>erai< 
Periiimcc  ne*  CelttKLigiiri-Tanarcri ;  lllustnudono  ( 
Vincenxo    Deublmte   Palrizio   d'  Alba  Pompea/ 
181b.     A  sepulchral  altar  of  marble,  with  af 
workmanship,  ^\{is  fuuiid  in  the  bed  of  the  Ta 
bciiring  the   names   of  Caius  Cornelius  Ge 
qiuic^tor,  duumvir,  and  sacerdos,  and  of  hb  vii 
Thb  monument  lias  biTn  illustratCKl  by  the  antiqu 
Vemazza :  '  Gerniiiui  et  Marcel taa  Am sepulcTalb  T 
lltustrata/     The  motnnnent  b  deposited  in  the  < 
town-house.     In  the  middle  ages  Alba  was  one  ( 
cifjal  towiis  of  the  miirquisate  of  Monterrato.     It  \ 
tn  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy  by  the  \ 
rasco  in  I63L    The  learned  Vida  was  many  v< 
Alba. 

Tho  other  towns  of  the  province  are:  1, 1 
consid enable  place,  of  10,000  inhabitants,  in  a  « 
i!ig  w ith  corn,  wine,  fruitt  caltlcT  and  silk, 
from  Polenza,  built  on  the  site  of  th^  antient  1 
Stilicho  defeated  the  Goths,  A,ii.  403,  and  for  i 
Italy ;  2,  Sommariva  del  Boscu,  a  town  of  about  i 
bitants  ;  3,  Cunule,  witli  «t»out  4000,  an<l  other  i 

(Casalis,  Dizionario  Gvoqrt^co^  Staihtico^ 
d^gli  Stati  di  S.  M.  il  m  m  Sfv4tffna;  D« 
ddV  aha  liaiia;    Calentlario  Sanh;   Serriatori, 

ALBATEGNIUS  (Astronomer).     D*Herbclo4j 

Mohammed  Ben  Giab'r^  but  Mr,  Gavangos,  wb 
more  |)articulars  of  him  than  anyone  else  (in  the  J 
of  the  Smioty  far  D.  U.  K.),  names  him  Mc' 
Jibir  Ibu  Senin  Abii  AbtJillab.     The  term  A  111 
I^tioLKtid  form  of  El  Butuni,  or  Al  Bateni,  from  ] 
Bopotamia^  where  he  was  Ixirn,    He  live<l  in  purls  i 
and  tenth  centuries,  beginning  his  astronomical 
in  A.D.  677 1  and  continuing  tiiem  till  his  dentil 
general  iy  resided  at  Hukkah  (Aiwta)  or  at  Bagdad. 
ings  comprise  abridgments  of  Ptolemy  and  Archh 
comments;  a  work  on  astnmomy,  chronxdogy,  and  j 
a  treatise  on  the  nsing  of  the  constellations  and 
(joints  of  astTDnomy ;   an  elementary  treatise  on 
and  one  on  astrology  ;  with  minor  works.    The  i 
rising  of  the  constellations  (Lalaude  in  verb,., 
tnutsLatdl  frc*m  Arabic  by  one  Plato  Tihurtinua,  I 
was deterttH:!  by  Halley).    This  translation  wast 
first  as  '  Alfragani  Rudimenta  Astnmotniie,  et  Alb 
do  Motu  Stellarum  .  .  *  cum  J  oh.  de  Regiooionte  I 
troductt^ria  .  .  .  NorimbergjL',  1537/4to. :  next  i 
de  Scientijl  Stellarum  Liber,  cmn  aliquot  Additi 
gioraontnn!  .  .  .  edidit  Bemardinas  U^dottus,  T' 
4 to.     Both  etlitioriH  leave  out  tlie  taldcs  which  1 
written  to  explain^  from  which   it  is  difficult  to 
accurate  idea  of  the  lubonn<   of  AUiategnius; 
enough  to  show  that   he  was  an  astronomer  uf  , 
and  a  very  independent  turn  of  thought ;  it  b 
was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  fim 
data  used  by  Ptolemy  rcqnin>d  correction.     He  i 
hail  no  other  guide:  the  Indian  numerals  are  j 
work,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  be  i 
astronomy  from  that  tjuarter. 

He  was  the  first  w  ho  rejected  the  chords,  i 
lines  in  their  place,  and  of  this  apparentlv  triAta 
men t  we  arc  reaping  the  fruits  to  thb  dny  :  he  abo  | 
sines  and  (though  without  seeing  the  full  extent  of  ff 
tangents.     He  dctermintxl  the  obliquity  of  the 
the  parallactie  instnmicnt  m  destf-iilxMl  by  Ptole 
manner  that  his  observation,  compared  with  thoM 
gives  0"'505  for  the  annual  dimmmitwj  of  that 
modem  tables  give  it,  at  this  time,  0"'475.     Hi 
trigonometry,  even  in  his  own  hands,  quite  a  U0 
and  a  new  power;  and  he  had  a  much  grtfttcrj 
methods  in  spherical  trigtmometiy  than  tne  Gr\ 
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ihtl  he  invented  those  himself,  for  he  distinctly 
rimsclf  to  be  the  iir?t  who  abandoncHi  the  chonls : 
torfiiuiin?  the  thinl  Mile  from  two  sides  and  the 
iDsW.  and  tlie  ancles  from  the  sides.  niii.<t  l)e  utlri- 
\m',  «ith  cmt  simplific-ations  in  th<'  doetrinc  of 
Wtrandw.  He  determined  the  lenjrth  r»f  thotro- 
ff.mkine  it  only  2m.  2l»>.  tor»  short :  a  n'«ult  murh 
mthmtbtof  Pt<»!emy.  The  «ame  may  Im*  said  of 
Tunttinitf  f>f  the  precession  of  the  eqiiinoxps,  of  thn 
tlie  s»lir  a|«oeee.  and  of  the  eieentrinty  r.f  tho  earth'.* 
Lwkiae  at  his  (l<'temiinations  of  the  two  Iatt#'r.  and 
ihit  he  doH  iK>t  infer  that  they  are  rhan^'oalile  ele- 
lewlffttorrmdude  tJiat  he  attritiuti'd  tho  ditfpr**nr-r' 
iteBirif  mJ  Ptolemy  to  errors  of  olisenatinn.  Hut 
bjAnwwiIi  o!AfJ«tecni»is  that  su(fri'<iinir  a«tm- 
I  vmttf  tn  intiT  the  variability  in  quf<:ti'in.  and  a^ 
h  ran  for  hisnnt  inferrine  it  was  his  nt.'ll-trrrrtjndwj 
rt  maintf  in  Ptulemy'*  resdts.  h^  has  tho  ment  of 
WWT.  Meral  uTiter?  hare  affirme«l  tliat  h«»  did 
ir*it:'i«infWTPCtly.  The  than  pes  whirh  l-o  na^le 
■rthnrr  of  PtrJemy  are  sliciit :  and  in  hi*  iiIan'-tarT 
HuTRT  litlk*  «uwss.  For  a  fblW  arr-rwut  r.f  hi= 
KlW«n'w.  •  Hi<i.  de  rAsatm.  Mnyenrj^/  j..  10-62. 
rwdaad  eictlJ<»nt  hL^torian. «  ho  imri-ly  J*-t«  an  tithor 
Artrrpftdea  few  leare*  frnm  his  rrrin.  *Kf.'x-  A!*a- 
k  tntt  wi^tnMfjc  nn  f^^mxmTifnn  mz*.h  I'v-*'rr.v  a.* 
w.  aaii  with  hi?  E'-irctpetn  f>l lower  Rer>'«'' '-:as*i« 
fit:  in*i  rhe  wib*<n  of  r^:^  arrrH-  cav  ialr.r  •i^*- 
fce  ereaten  cf  the  An^c  w-L^r^!.  wtkl  f-nL«  t:.^ 

I'G.A.  thtPrftr.ncf  ff.  tsi  b^il:' i*tr*»; :  -  l:->^  -.  »■• 
B  ^Utrs.  ^•ruiini:  Tar:  ^'Z  ir.*'  LV:  tt  ■•.  (t-'.ri 
tije_  ■i'/yth-r:;  *'..>:■  -:  :r*  M»rr::r-  A.:-,  -s-.-' 
e  hi*wi»ti  w-::h  tb»='  A:*nr.-.L*«.  r-  :  '•''  i— •:,.- 
ait  cf  tiM*  Mec-terTKi*-!::  f  .-r  t'r*r  .*  -  ..  i  !*.: 
adth  1*  liy.'jt  I*  a.:^**.  !•  ■>  ••._-  -.  --  --^ 
r  tfc«*  rr'«Tia-"'e  *>*  SfcT'ra.  "t.  t'-=-  =•  _*  -T-i-  •- 
iia.  ir.'i  ici  ti.—  -   "ri  •-  •-.-!  :»*  ---   =    •'  M  >•  ■  ". 

Ips  wbi'-a    T-ir.   •■-■  tr.-s.-   "r.r*     l:-:   ""  tt    :.*.—  t 

tllrrv  ttfr-iril  w         " 

'hi"  h  rijir^p  ra   ti.T  -^ 

e  r<i"th.-.  ;.i^5  T^UT*    ■"-  *. 
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Albenfm  governed  itiir*If  na  a  iiinniri|Nd  town  iindi*r  (he  sti))n*. 
niaev  of  (len'M.  Th**  other  town*  c»f  thi*  provliMi'  nn* : 
1,  AlassiOf  a  town  on  the  foaHt,  sfMith-mfit  of  AllH'n)rH  ;  It 
ha«  a  colU^crtatn  rhim-h,  u  communn)  f-olli'i^i',  niid  f>.'}fNi  inluu 
bitaiit.«,  nio«tly  afldictfij  to  M*afiiriii;r  |riirNiiiti>.  At  the  fiid  of 
the  last  rfntury  then*  wiTf-  «'Vi'tily  iiiinlijiiil  brij^n  U'|f>n|^ln(/ 
to  this  jilaf-r*;  th«'y  nn*  now  n-<iii«-i*d  lolwfofy.  ftoiita  fioiii 
Ala«sio  ^-arrj'  on  thf  tunny  anil  hiTritijr  fi^lii-ry  on  I  hi'  fniihi  of 
Sanlinia.  and  tho  tnntiy  fixhcry  on  ihut  u\  Tiirii>.  It  i«  « lili  fly 
frtm  Alassio  that  thf' inland  'onntrv  of  I'if <Iti.oii(  i*  I'jpplii-d 
with  w-a*fi'>h,  Ufth  fffsh  and  piilili'l.  'I  Ik'  wiilon  from 
Alas.(>io  and  the  nf'ichU>ijrin^'  tovin  of  l^ii(r>i(vliM  (*l^^^*  inhft- 
bitants)  are  amon;r  thi*  U-^t  and  wi'i*t  fru-t worthy  in  Ih*- 
Mwiiti-rrarK-an,  Mwiv  of  Ihi-ni  *%u\'/TitU:  u,  Aitnt'nu,  Mid 
«-«I¥fialiv  to  liwri'i"'  A\ri  .  vihil*t  oihorn  hwv*  founded 
rf'sji'f'tatle  men-smtilo  hou'*-*  in  %ariorj:<  j*rf>  of  fb*-  SI  fit- 
UTTwuitn.  I'ndiT  th'-  old  (i#'fi*n-M-  r(-ji«ibli'  fh*-  **uiiJti  of 
Laipuotrlia  w*t**  sttwm'j  th<-  fi-w  wfio  vnitund  lo  fr;idi'  ui,*U'r 
th'-ir  r.wn  flajr.  an'l  to  b^l^«•  thi?  liarljary  iyir*t#*  who  UiU*U/] 
th^va.  and  *-«jj»'*ially  th**  rrja*t  of  ^iiT'iii.  2.  l//fW/  '^'i 
ward  of  AlU'n^.  a  to  in  ofUVJti  inhabiUnt*.  %.,>  *rt,*f  v  fti-f  */f 
th"  \\'"^'\\\  zjA  afi#Twar»!*  of  tJiO  \}tn^'^  lan.ily.  'lb*-  *♦/»!*#►- 
jib*-r"  of  JyjWio  i-  *-tf..^\*\^'r**\  i:rib**i»by,  J>/»/.o  !**».  w  *«*•-«) 
rhurr-h"«.  'ifi*rof  wbi'h  1%  Tf*  k*fti"^  htnAwrtr^.  Tb«-  naniitt^- 
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Elizabeth  to  the  Virgin^  in  the  impcml  gaJIcn'  of  Florence  ; 
it  eotitmn^  hoM-ever  only  the  two  sjiints,  but  mmeath  it  is  a 
predella  in  three  eompjirtrnpnts,  illustratins^  in  smull  iitnires 
the  Annimciation,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Frescntittion  in  the 
Temple  :  it  hus  been  engravcNi  by  V,  del  la  llruiwu 

AlberUnelit  was  of  a  very  sinpailur  disjK>sition,  and  of  tlissi- 
peted  liabitsi.  At  one  time  lie  forsook  yjaintiiinr,  having  taken 
offeneo  at  some  criticisms  upon  his  works,  luid  tHmtnl  publie^m^ 
an  oiTupatioii  however  which  be  soon  exchanged  for  his 
original  profession.  lie  pirite<l  several  works  in  [lartucrshifj 
with  his  frienii  Fni  Rartolonieo,  and  when  that  ]Kiinter  joined 
the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  AU^ertinelli  comidetcd  his  un- 
linishe<l  works  ;  omon^?  which  was  the  Last  Judjj^ment,  for  the 
cemetery  of  Santa  Maria  Niiova^  which,  says  Vasorr,  many 
saprwse  to  have  been  the  entire  work  of  Bartolonieo.  Alber- 
wnelli  was  so  nmcli  4listre^ed  at  los<in^  tlie  societv  of  IJar- 
tolonieo,  when  the  latter  tunifd  monk,  that  his  fnciuls  had 
much  difficulty  in  prevcntino:  him  from  followinj^  his  example. 
Vasari  says  that  ne  died  about  1520.  ng:ed  45,  the  victim 
of  his  own  dcbaucherit^s.  He  had  some  distinguished  scboLirg ; 
the  best  was  Visino,  who,  aceording^  to  Vasjiri,  dietl  in  Hun- 
frary :  others  were,  Giuiiaiio  Bugiardini  5  Franciabigio ;  aiid 
Innocenzio  da  Imola, 

Alliertinelli  |iainted  in  fresco  in  Florence,  in  Viterbo,  and 
in  Rome.  Vasari  mentions  a  ver>'  excellent  portrait  bv  him 
of  the  mother  of  Lorenzo  de*  Mctlltiy  Dtnina  Alfonsina  Orsini, 
Jaugrhtcr  of  Roberto  Orsini^  the  constable  of  Naples.  A 
|iieturc  in  the  Louvre  by  him  is  inscribed—'  Maricocti  De- 
bertinellis  Opus.  Ano.  Dom.  M.D.VL'  In  the  chapter- 
bouse  of  the  Carthusiujis  at  Florence,  a  cnicitixion  in  fresco^ 
with  the  =ame  date,  k  marked  '  Mariotti  Florentini  Opus.* 

(Vasari,   Vite  de'  Pttlon\  kc,) 

ALC A'M en ES ,  ( ' a Xxafti vf}^)  a  eel ehrated  ancient  scnl p- 
tor,  and  u  native  of  Athens.  He  was  the  tnipil  of  Phidias, 
and  lived  therefore  in  the  middle  of  the  filtli  century  cc, 
and  later.  Phidias,  Alcamencs,  and  Polycletus  Viore  the 
three  greatest  sculptors  of  ancient  Greece;  Aktamenes  sur- 
vived Phidias  some  time,  as  he  was  still  livinfj  in  the  f^5th 
Olympiad,  Becordin^  to  Pausimias,  about  400  n.c.i  for  be 
nmde  two  colosstd  statuea  of  Minerva  and  Hercules,  to  com- 
mcmnrate  the  victory  of  Thrasybnlus  over  the  thirty  tynrnt*?^ 
which  he  dc<licated  ni  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  :  4iiis 
victory  took  place  in  the  second  vear  of  the  S}4th  Olympiad ^ 
or  403  B.C. 

^  AJcamenes  was  sculptor  in  marble  and  statuary  in  bronze  : 
his  most  celebrated  work  was  a  Venus,  known  as  the  Venus 
ly  Kf|>ro(T  or  in  the  garden?:  it  was  in  the  temijle  of  Venus 
Urania  at  Athens.  In  the  tlialoxue  of  the  Portniit^,  Luciaii 
makes  Polysti*«tu5  term  this  statue  the  noblest  of  all  the 
works  of  Alcamencs,  and  he  takes  from  it  the  face  und  lumils 
to  contribute  towards  lias  ideal  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Panthea, 
the  daughter  (act'ordlng  to  Wic land's  conjecture)  of  the  im* 
perial  fiscal-procurator  in  Asia,  and  the  concubine  of  ttje 
emperor  ^lareus  Aurelius :  she  succeeded  the  Ati^sta  or 
empress  Faustina,  but  was  herself  only  a  concubine  (m  the 
Rotiiim  siMise).  Many  other  ancient' writers  sjwak  of  this 
statue^  Plinj  s^iys  that  Phitlins  finished  it ;  by  which  must  be 
iinderstn<Kl  thut  lie  nuific  a  few  alteni lions  on  the  finished 
utatuc  of  Alcamencs,  which,  according  to  his  riper  judgment| 
It  required:  mere  technical  finishing  is  not  the  work  of  a 
great  tiuistGr. 

In  another  statue  of  Venus,  Alcamencs  con  tend  etl  with  his 
fellow-pupO  Agoraeritus  of  Parog,  and  the  Athenian  judge* 
awnrded  the  prize  to  Alramnnes,  not  Ix-causc  it  was  the  better 
work.  Bays  Prmy,  but  l>ecausc  it  was  the  work  of  their  own 
citixen.  Aororncrihis  was  so  much  hurt  at  the  decision,  that  he 
chuny-ed  his  statue  into  h  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to  the  peojde 
of  Rhamiius,  on  condition  that  it  should  not  Ijc  set  up  in 
Athens:  and  m  the  Khamnusian  Nemesis  it  wiw  lorn;  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  most  tkmous  works  of  antiquity,  and  was 
preferred  to  all  otlier  statues  whatever  by  Varro.  The  statements 
about  this  work  are  varioas :  according-  to  some,  it  was  made  by 
Phidias  for  Agoraeritus ;  a  report  which  may  have  been  s[iread 
by  the  Rhamnusians  to  give  the  statue  more  value  in  the 
ofjiniou  of  the  world.  Pausanias,  who  saw  it  at  RbamnuSj 
pjicJiks  of  it  as  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  does  not  mention  the 
uome  of  Agoraeritus. 

Alcameties  contended  tdso^  accontinof  to  Txetzes^  with 
Phidias  :  the  subject  was  a  statue  of  Minerva ;  and  the  work 
of  Alcamencs  was  at  first,  on  account  of  its  higher  finish  and 
proportions,  preferred  to  the  work  of  his  master,  but  when 
tixed  in  their  destined  places,  the  6u|»criority  of  the  statue  of 
Phidiaa  woa  evident  j  the  latter  gained  etlSect,  the  former  lost 


it.  In  this  instance,  Phidias  grave  Alcamenes  a  j 
which  modem  artists  mi<L^ht  derive  a  l>eneHt.  The  g 
jority  of  the  statues  and  works  of  ficulptiire  in  the 
chun  hcH  or  otiier  buildings  of  Europe^  api>ear  U;*  hi 
maile  without  any  allowimces  for  eitner  the  cJcvatio 
distance  frf»m  the  eye,  of  the  destined  locality  of  tb 
that  a  w  ork  in  which  this  principle  is  carried  iuUy  01 
fitted  for  any  but  a  similar  situation,  is  not  a  suffieienl 
tor  its  neglect,  though  it  may  satisfy  the  artist's  vanity 

Another  cehUimted  statue  by  Alcamencs  was  on«  q 
sus,  of  ivory  and  gold,  placed  in  a  tcm{»le  to  that  ^ 
part  of  Athens  called  Ai^vat,  the  i«irt  in  which  ikmt 
IS  said  to  have  been  born.  The  sculptures  alM  9m 
tcrior  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olym^- 
seulbig  the  fight  of  the  Lajjitliae  and  the  Centliur^ 
Alcamencs.  Pausanias  nienti*>ns  besides  at  Athei^ 
of  Mars  in  the  temple  of  Mars ;  a  triple-bodiedii 
Hecate  on  the  Acrupiili^,  the  first  in  that  form ;  ^ 
of  Proene  and  Itys,  in  the  ssime  place.  There  ^1 
Vulcan  or  Hephaestus  at  Athens,  m  which  tlie  ] 
expressed  without  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  j 
noticed  by  Cicero  and  by  Valerius  Maximus.  Pi 
tions  also  an  Aesculapius  at  Mantinea,  and  Pliny  ^j 
bronze  figure  of  a  f>entaLhlete,  or  victor  in  the  pecai 
five  uthletie  ejccrcises,  which  was  called  encrinam^^n 
five  games  were — leaping,  running,  the  discus  or  ^ 
ing  the  javelin,  and  wrestling". 

(Pliny,  Nist.  Nat,  xxjcvi.  5,  xxxtv.  8; 
4 1  (J,  and  the  note  in  Wieland's  translation  ; 
8>  19,  20,  24,  33;    v.   10  ;    viii.  9  ;    ix.    U  : 
I)wr,    i.    'SO;  Valerius   Mjiximiis,   viii.    11; 
viii.  193;   Winrkelmimn,  Wcrke^  vol.  vL ;  Thk 
der  hildaiden  Ktmst^  ki\) 

ALCOHOL,  Medical  Propertici  of.  These  iwi 
fold  kind :  first,  those  in  wbkli  it  is  employed  oq  wt 
its  solvent  powers,  it  being,  next  to  water,  the  mdfll 
sively  empU>yed  i^olvent,  to  obtain,  preserve,  or  fadfil 
administration  of  a  variety  of  active  princi{iles,  m 
minenil,  or  animal ;  and  sectaidH',  those  in  which 
powers  over  the  human  frame  lead  to  its  use  as  a  ihl 
agent.  I'he  fonner  have  l>een  already  treated  of  [Te(| 
P.  C,  p.  477]  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  bi 
besides  for  these,  it  is  eiu ployed  in  many  pharmaceoil 
cesses  in  wliich  it  d(Ks  ikjI  ultimately  ap|K«ar^  0^ 
solvent  or  precipitating  properties,  such  as  in  tlie  ppf 
of  many  of  the  alkaloicb,  vik.  aconitina,  strychnia,  JcQ, 
though  the  most  potent  metiicinal  agents  wo  pai| 
greatly  restricted  ui  their  application  by  the  hl^ 
charged  for  them.  This  arises  partly  from  the  mitu 
ti ty  in  which  they  exist  in  their  ongimd  aources,  tli 
which  produce  them  ;  but  far  more  from  the  high 
alcohol,  whit  h  places  our  practical  chemists  at  r  gw 
vantage  compare* I  with  those  of  France  and  < 

The  therajjeutic  pmpcities  of  alcohol  are  f 
properties  to  be  noticed  here  ;  and  it  is  by  no  menns 
to  fiiscuss  points  which  have  excited  keen  contruv^ 
ference  to  the  employment  of  alcoholic  stimtdants  as 
beversiges,  but  simply  that  employment  of  them  whic 
ceded  to  l>e  allowaolc  by  all  jiarties — their  use  as  i 
agents.  Besides,  as  many  who  do  not  require  them 
accordance  with  the  usages  of  society,  in  the  habit  < 
them,  it  b  pro|ier  to  indicate  which  are  the  least  hurt 
excessive  use  of  anient  spirits  is  deservedly  reproln 
every  reasoning  person  will  gladly  lend  liis  aid  to  roo( 
almost  national  vice ;  the  evil  cHects  of  which  an^  Hfl 
to  the  individual,  as  the  jjhysical  ailments  fi\j 
bitmd  drinking  have  a  great  tendency  to  1> 
The  menial  powers  of  the  offspring  are  alao  •_ 
by  the  habits  of  the  parent ;  and  diseases  of  f! 
runsement  of  the  inlellecluaJ  faculties,  are  tm  .  t^^^ 
The  extension  of  education  and  the  better  tone  of  fecli 
higher  classes  have  done  Fomething  to  banish  inel>ri 
the  upper  circles  of  society  ;  and  a  more  correct  im( 
mg  of  what  is  for  their  true  interests  has  abated  it  us 
labouring  classes.  Funiishing  the  operatives  with  th 
of  rational  and  healthful  nn'reation,  both  mental  and 
after  the  hours  of  toil,  will  aid  this  fortunate  r«'Volutii 
relresluuent  of  a  l>ath  will  b<?  found  greater,  more  ta»t 
more  economical  for  the  workman,  than  any  artiftcii 
lant.and  has  been  athocated  by  themselves.  [School 
p.  60  L] 

It  is  proper  however  that  the  mode  of  action  jA 
should  be  understood^  to  determine  when  it  «ho 
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.  snitaJble  for  fm  individual,  produce? 
*iy  limited  to  the  visi^em  of  tfio  alxlo' 
lUci  from  the  soUr  plexus  of  nerves 
1  mkieh  tlie  splanchnic  nerve  b  distributed, 
IS  Livdier  action,  A  feelbg  of  comfort  in 
'  and  more  powerful  digestion,  strofigjer 
idVised  destrc  for  meat  and  drink,  more 
btpBCSaJly  augmented  secretion  from  the 
phenomena  which  result  from  the 
I  actkin.  A  larger  quantity,  or  several 
lit  short  intervals,  extend  the  action  be- 
r  of  the  spkchnic  nerve,  even  to  the  spinal 
i^  entire  nervous  system.  The  feeling  nf 
|«ipcrieaced  in  the  pracoordial  region  is 
He  frame.  The  pulso  is  raiaedf  becomes 
uicker^  all  muscuhu'  actions  take  place 
and  capacity  of  endurance,  the  tone 
ikraiaed,  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
r  mans  is  quicker  and  more  [lowerful ; 
rt  of  the  nervous  system  whose  functions 
ptkc'bnin  is  mo»t  perceptibly  increased,  as  is 
Echeerfyness,  humour,  and  countee,  as  well 
le  power  of  thinking.  During  this 
t»iisibllity  to  external  im previous  is  un< 
lifvenmimy  instances  augmented,  as  is  nirtul- 
B  et^r  participation  in  the  incidents  o<.*currin|f 
^•i]Rmd|  tad  in  the  expansion  of  the  aficctlons 

dj  with  these,  all  the  functions  of  orgriiiic 
J  actively ;  of  which  we  liavc  proof  in 
litCTctirins,  especially  of  the  cutaneous  transpim- 

*  J  of  urine, 

|tiew  it  hi  obvious  that  alcohol  is  an  a^ent  which, 

liffiirs,   tnay  be  most    beneficially    employed 

I  of  the  system,  jiarticxdarly  the  stomachy 

t,z«{Qircs  assistance.     Hence  under  the  influ- 

!  poisons^  alcohol  ftimishes  the  rea^liusi 

I  of  connteiacting  their  effects,  the  pro- 

I  would  prove  fatal.   Some  poisons  hov^- 

thoae  of  ranunculaceous   plants,   such  as 

Wy  from  their  active  pnncipic  beiniar  dis- 

Ifpirit,  have  their  deleterious  influence  increased 

I  the  Making  stage  of  fevers,  and  iimn^^  ana- 

"1  fWniahes  the  only  means  of  warding  off 

I  districts  and  in  very  humid  regions,  a 

jlic  drinks  protects  tKe  frame  against  in- 

Heace  in  Holland,  and  even  m  fenny 

I  country,  alcohol  is  usefuL     Wlicn  cold  is 

dity,  it  IS  still  more  serviceable.    The  Swiss 

lebmtions  on  the  Alps,  and  the  shepherd  in 

ii  let  the  mists  of  their  mountains  at  defiance  \ 

f  his  ^  enadangeist/ or  •bitter-snap,'  the  latter 

Sach  persons  are  rarely  intoxicated.     Many 

lile  and  slow  digc^on  have  the  process  ex- 

mlt  portion  of  alcohol  ttkcn  after  their  meals. 

Daincrmuch  from  acidity  in  the  ^tomacli,  or 

I  to  calculous  disorders,  tind  great  benefit  from 

Jprcfereneo  to  either  nialt  liquors  or  Mines. 

'     m  of  the  Stomach,  tivd  edit.  p.  «).)     The 

Lptire  alcohol  and  ak'ohol  combined  will) 

wines  has  already   been   pointed   out. 

65.}    With  persona  very  prone  to  acidity 

letter  than  any  wines,  es|)ecially  tbuii  the 

I  those  disposed   to  the  lithic  acid  diathesis 

de  to  all  wines  except  those  of  the  Rhine, 

[irhich  however  must  be  Imbitual,  not  <>c- 

\  benefits  would  be  conferred  on  the  cf>m- 

ntry,  if  they  could  be  introduced  at  a  nio- 

I  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  them  is  vcr)-  small 

I  other  wines. 

I  to  the  chemical  composition  of  alcohol  will 
■1  highly  carbonized  compound.  When  taken 
duces  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power  and  an 
be  drculation,  almost  apoplectic.  Emetics  or 
Dp^  vegetable  acids  given  freely,  oocsstonally 
'  ^011  tiie  face  or  head,  artiiieial  respiration, 
tion,  in  some  instances  restore  the 
ys  alcohol  has  not  been  detected  in  the 
)  qttaatify  taken  is  not  excessive,  and  can  be 
i  lungs,  this  may  be  true ;  but  the  presence 
!  hraint  blood,  and  urine  hiis  been  pro%'ed  by 
\  Goldbg  Bird,  in  Medical  Gazette^  vol. 

No.  10. 
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ALDECRE'VER,  HEINRICH,  a  cele 

pointer  and  cni»Taver  o'^  the  sixteenth   cejlti 
Soest  in  Westphalia  in  1502.    lie  bcciime  the  pupil  of'Xiiierl 
Diirer,  Ijci ng  attmcted  to  NumlxTg  by  the  great  fiime  of 
that  artist,  and  he  imitated  his  style  so  closely  that  he  acquired  ; 
the  name  of  Albert  or  Albreclit  of  Wcstphuliiu  a  circum-  \ 
stance whiHi  has  misled  some  writfrs  to  chU  him  All»ert  Aide-  ] 
grever.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  nam*'  having  been  « 
Heinrirh  or  Henry,  as  it  is  so  engraved  in  two  dilii?rcnt  }x)rtraita  j 
bc»th  executed  by  himself.     As  a  painter  Aldcgrever  executed  j 
little,  he  was  chi eily  occupied  in  engraving  his  own  designs.  < 
His  plates  are  generally  small,  and  are  exeeutwl  in  a  verjr 
minute  imd  laboured  maimer,  whence  he  Js  reckoned  among  ^ 
the  so-called  little  masters,  of  whom  he  is  one  of  the  most  di^  \ 
tinguijihed-     11  is  |>rints  are  very  numerou.^,  exceeding  three 
hundred,  and  they  bear  dates  between  1522  and  15G2,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  year  of  his  death  ;   it  is  ho\«ever  { 
a  mere  conjecture.     His  designs  are  cons^jicuous  for  the  sharp  i 
and  angular  lines  of  the  Gothic  style ;  but  though  hard  and  j 
wiry,  many  of  his  fiifures  display  good  anatomical  drawing. 
His  subjeetj  are  sacred  and  profan<».     Thirteen  plates  of  the  < 
labours  of  Hercules  arc  among  his  very  l>est  works  :  they  are 
very  scarce,      A  print  of  the  Count   D'Arrhambaud^  just  j 
beiorc  his  death,  killing  his  son  lest  he  should  leave  the  pathi  \ 
of  virtue  lor  thost^  of  vice,  is  also  a  remarkably  good  plate. 
Among  the  portraits  engraved  by  AldegrOA'cr  are  those  of  \ 
—Luther,  dated  1540;  Melanehllion  ;  John  of  Leydcrt,  king  ( 
of  the  AnabttptiiHts  ;  and  tlie  fanatic  Bemanl  Knip'j>crdollin^, 
He  engraved  also  many  designs  for  silversmiths  and  for  book*  J 
sellcw. 

His  paintings  arc  in  the  same  style  of  design  ^  his  engrav*) 
ings,  but  tht'y  impress,  still  more  than  his  prints,  wuth  the  ' 
feeling  of  the  jjnins  they  cost  him  :  his  colouring  is  very  high.  I 
Ifi  the  galk'ry  of  Berlin  there  is  a  small  picture  of  the  Lttll  j 
Judgment  by  him  ;  in  the  gallery  of  Municli  there  is  un  ejied-  \ 
lent  portniit  of  a  man  with  a  red  beartl ;  there  are  a  few  of 
his  works  at  Schleissheim,  at  Vienna,  and  at  Nlimbcrg,  and  i 
at  Soeat,  in  some  chore: he^. 

in  a  print  of  Titus  Manlius  ordering  tlie  execution  of  hie  ] 
son,  Aldegrever  has  introduced  an  instrument,  very  similar  i 
to  the  guiDotine  used  by  the  terrorists  of  the  French  revoiu-  ' 
tion  :  it  is  dated  1 533. 

(Hcincken,  Dictionnaire  de$  Artistes  doni  nous  avonB  des 
Mstampes;  UariM^h^  Peintre-Qravettr.) 

ALETUO'PTERIS  (Sternberg),  a  genus  of  fossil  Ferns, 
mostly  from  the  coal  formation.      ( PecopterLs  of  Brongniart,) 

AtFE'NUS  VARUS,  one  of  the  Roman  jurists  whose  ei- 
cerpts  are  contained  in  the  Digest,  [Jistimajs's  Lkgisla* 
Tioy,  P.  C\]  Me  was  one  of  the  most  dis^tinguishetl  pupils 
of  the  great  jurist  Servius  Sulpicins,  the  friend  of  Cicero. 
Pomj>onius  {Dig.  i.  tit.  2)  states  that  he  became  consul,  and 
it  is  generally  assumed  that  he  is  the  P.  Alphinius  who  was 
consul  A.D.  2,  and  the  same  jicrstm  as  the  V.  Alfinlus  or  Al« 
fenus  Varus  of  Dion  Cassius  (lib.  Iv.  Index).  But  as  Sulpicius, 
the  master  of  Varus,  was  bom  about  if.c.  106  and  died  B.c, 
43,  it  b  not  probidjle  that  Alfeuus  the  jurist  could  be  consul 
so  late  as  a*i>.  2. 

Acrou  ttie  scholiast  (Horatius,  Sat.  i.  3.  v.  130)  has  a  story 
that  A 1  fenus  was  a  shoemaker  at  Cremona,  who  came  to  Rome^ 
where  he  become  Uie  pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  attained 
such  distinction  for  his  legal  knowledge  tlmt  he  was  made 
consul  and  had  a  public  funeral.  The  passage  of  Horace  and 
the  remark  of  the  scholiast  have  occasioned  mucli  discussion 
(WielantI,  Horazens  Saiirm  iiberjsetzt^  note  on  Sat.  i.  3.  v. 
130;  Heindorf,  De$  Q.  IloraiwsSaiirat  crkUirt).  It  is  very 
difficult  to  form  any  conclusion  from  the  jiassage  of  Horace, 
though  it  may  j*crliaj>s  l>e  assumed  that  he  does  refer  to  the 
jurist  Alfenus  ;  but  this  will  not  determine  whether  tlie  story 
of  his  early  life  as  given  by  Acron  and  alluded  to  by  Horace 
is  true, 

Alfenus  wrote  a  work  entitled  *  Digesta,'  in  forty  books. 
Ho  is  often  cited  by  other  jurists  ;  the  excerpts  in  the  Digest 
show  that  his  st^le  was  cleai'.  Gellius  (vi.  5)  quotes  a  jjas- 
sage  from  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  tlie  Digestaof  Alfenus  and 
the  lecond  book  of  the  Collectanea^  or  Conjectanea,  as  it 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Gellius  ;  from  which  expression  one 
might  infer  eitlier  that  the  Colleet^uiea  was  a  fwirt  of  the 
Digesta  of  Alfenus,  or  a  diderent  work  by  Aifcnus.  But  it  is 
not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  the  Collectanea  was  the 
compilation  of  Aufidius  Namusa  {Dig,  i.  tit.  2)  in  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  books,  which  he  made  out  of  the  writings  of 
eight  of  the  pupils  of  Servius*     If  so,  Gelliiis  referred  to  thv 

Voul,- 
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i  Tioth  in  the  orijjinal  Bij^ta  of  Alfcnufl,  and  to  the 
i^pMBge  in  the  Coll(*ctanca  of  Niimu^a. 

ALG^,  FOSSIL.  ThD  remains  of  9ca-w«?ds  in  a  fosBiI 
state  are  Jgm  eoTunion  than  thrir  pnibable  abundance  in  the 
antient  oc«^n  ami  tho  gOTicrally  marine  origin  of  the  strata 
mipht  have  led  to  iuppose.  This  arisc«!  perhaps  from  tKo 
ccOular  texture  and  dwtnietible  nature  of  the  marine  plants. 
Tracer  however  of  peveraJ  p-enem  0(  fiir  in  Silurian^  carboni- 
ferous, 1  lassie,  oolitic,  nnd  Inter  dejxisitJ, 

ALGARDI,  ALESSANDRO,  an  Itali«n  seulpfor  and 
arr-hitei't,  rhietly  diptinguished  however  as  a  girid|»ton  He 
was  the  mn  of  a  silk-niereer  of  Bologrna,  where  he  wan  born 
about  1 600,  or  even  earlier,  but  the  dates  given  by  the  various 
writers  who  have  written  notices  of  him  are  m  con  trad  ietory, 
that  it  i«  iinjM>sgiblc  tn  ^vc  a  preference  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  He  entered  the  celebrated  i^ehool  of  the  Carnicci, 
but  finding'  that  scnilpture  was  more  suitable  to  hie  taste  than 
paintinjf,  h«  became  the  pupil  of  Girdio  Ceaare  Conventi^  a 
iculptor  of  cele!>Hty  in  his  day.  At  the  n^re  of  twenty,  says 
Bellori,  he  accompanied  Gnbrielle  Bertaz/uoli,  the  architeet, 
to  Mantua,  and  was  introduced  to  the  duke  Ferdinand,  with 
whom  he  apijarently  became  a  favourite,  as  he  ret^iveti  many 
mftll  eommiMions  from  him  for  model*,  and  was  afterwards 
cent  by  him  to  liome  with  an  introduetion  tti  the  pop»'s 
m*phew  Cardinal  Ludovisi :  he  arrived  in  Rome  in  1626. 
The  cardinal  employed  him  chiefly  in  the  resloration  of 
antient  statues ;  and  he  received  ffonie  employment  from  the 
Roman  jewellers.  Ilia  first  original  prcKjucdons  in  Rome 
wcrp  two  statueii  in  stucco,  for  the  Capolla  Bondini  in  the 
church  of  San  Silvestro  on  Monte  CaTallo.  He  obtained 
these  commissions  through  the  intercession  of  bis  friend  Do- 
men  iehi  no  :  they  were  a  John  Bapti.«<t,  and  a  Magdalen,  and 
obtained  for  Al^rardi  a  considerable  reputation;  he  had  how- 
ever still  to  dejicnd  upon  the  j^^wpllrrs  for  support.  His 
patron  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Mantua,  died  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Rome,  he  c|uafrelle<i  with  Douienichino,  ami  for 
ni^ny  years  he  liad  no  other  ix^upation  as  a  sculptor  than 
that  of  restonnff  antient  fnurmcnts.  Rut  about  1640  hty 
proapccts  chanjsred  ;  lie  was  chost^n  by  Pietro  Ruoncompapni 
to  execute  the  statue  of  *San  Filippo  Neri  for  the  sacHsty  of 
the  Padri  dell*  Oratorio  of  Rome ;  be  made  a  group  in  muVble 
of  two  colossal  figures,  the  saint,  and  an  an^l  kneel injj:  by 
his  side  preiientin)(^  him  a  book ;  awl  he  displayed  so  nuirii 
JTidfrment  and  taste  in  workinp  the  marble,  that  he  raiserl  him- 
self to  an  equality  witli  the  most  favoured  of  his  contempo- 
mriea;  and  the  Cardinal  Bc»mardino  Sjjwda,  in  consequence 
of  the  nicce»  of  this  p^up,  pave  him  a  commii»ion  to  exe- 
eute  a  colosaal  group  in  marble  of  two  fipures  nppresentinp 
t1&«  deoamtafiofn  of  St,  Paul,  for  the  rhun-h  of  the  radri  Ber- 
itahtti  at  Bolofrn«.  St.  Paul  was  represenltMl  kneelinfr,  with  his 
handi  bound  fopetber  l>efore  him ;  the  executioner,  entirely 
naked f  ww  behind  the  saint,  with  his  sword  rai»?<l  ready  to 
atrike.  The  suceeas  of  this  p^un  was  complete ;  it  is  twhni- 
caily  a  work  of  very  fjreat  excellence,  l>ut  in  the  attitudes  it 
\b  forced  Of  affected ;  it  however  established  for  Alpirfli  the 
wpstation  of  the  greatest  aculptor  of  his  age.  He  now  pnv 
duccfi  many  works  in  rapid  succession,  chiefly  in  metal,  both 
for  BoloiBrna  and  Rome.  The  principal  of  these  were  the 
rnonument  of  Leo  XL  in  Saint  Petcr*s,  and  Attila  checked  by 
Boint  Leo,  an  alto  rilievo  of  enormous  sizt»,  for  one  of  tlte 
altars  of  the  same  church. 

Al|rardi*s  better  fbrtnne  commeneed  after  the  accession  of 
Innocent  X.  in  1644,  irhofle  nieee  Costanra  Ponfili  was  mar- 
ried to  Alpurdi's  fHend  and  patron,  |»rince  Nieolo  Ludovisi, 
the  nephew  of  Greporr  XV-,  and  himself  a  Qolognese.  Don 
Camillo  Panfili,  another  of  the  ficjpe'f  nephews,  entrusted  to 
Algwdi  the  erection  of  a  villa  without  tJje  site  of  Btm  Pan- 
cnkzio,  now  well  known  as  the  Villa  Panfilt.  As  an  archi- 
tectural desipm  it  is  a  work  of  little  merit,  thoogli  it  is  Al- 
gmrdi*8  moft  succcssfhl  effort  in  architecture:  it  is  richly 
ormtneiited  with  sctilpture. 

AljE^rdi  exeoiitod  abo  the  bronze  alatoie  of  Innocent  X. 
which  was  decreed  br  the  Romatn  people  or  j^enate  in  eon« 
«idefBtioi4  of  his  hanng  completed  the  CanitoL  Innocent 
built  the  north-east  wing",  or  ^uovo  Palazzo  de'  ConservHtoH, 
The  senate  Imd  voted  tbeexecuijon  of  the  work  to  FranccKtv 
Mochi :  why  it  was  not  esceculed  by  M^iclii  dcies  not  aiipetir ; 
Innooetit  prolMbly  interfered  in  Aigardi'a  favour.  The  first 
CMlag'  fidled ;  ^  seeond  however  was  completely  success ful. 
InmiOGnt  10  repratentod  sitting,  giving  the  papal  benediction, 
and  la  plaoed  m  that  put  of  the  Capitol  which  was  built  by 
him.  When  #ie  atatue  was  completed,  the  pope  was  so 
well  Mtisfied  with  it  that  be  placed  with  hia  own  hands  a 


cross  and  chain  of  ^Id  upon  Algiardi's  ne 
a  Cavnliere  delF  Abito  di  Cristo. 

The  Attila,  or  La  Faffad*Attila,  as  it  is  eallodr  If 
altii  rilievo  in  the  world ;  the  tw*o  princi|m]  fi^nreai 
and  Attllo  are  about  10  feet  hij?h.  The  design  eanl 
other  figures,  and  is  traiteil  pictorially,  whidh 
however  involves  many  diaagpeeable  effects,  as  tb 
high  relief  cast  their  sliadows  upon  thoae  in  low  rH 
are  intended  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  froui  th«s 
and  destroy  their  effect  entirely ;  the  biph  li^ht 
principid  fijsures  coming'  in  immediate  contrast  witb 
shadows,  gives  an  insignificant  and  mottled  etfecf 
ceseory  parts.  In  addition  to  the-se  objectian 
another  f^till  more  detrimental  to  pictorini 
fact  of  the  shadow?*  being'  vertical  as  wcl! 
they  fall  U[>on  the  ^ound  to  which  the  fi^urc^  ^j 
as  well  as  upon  that  on  which  they  >tand.  Thia 
however,  which  is  in  marble,  is  of  itself  a  work  oif  | 
thoup^h  it  may  not  deserve  all  the  praises  it  ha$  6m 
jierhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all  the  ceninire  it  ha 
meritetl :  Count  Cicogrnara  has  severely  criticized  it 

Alftardi  n^ceived  for  it  10,000  scudi,  a  sura  prut 
valent  at  that  time  to  5000/.  steHinir  now,  taoA  1 
two  hundred  times  as  much  as  his  old  friend  Dm 
received  a  few  years  l>efore  for  his  Communion  wfSl 
one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  Rome,  The  rilievo  ir« 
in  prreat  part  by  Domenico  Guidi  of  Naples^  and  v4 
in  lt>50. 

Algardi  died  of  a  fever  in  1654.  Wib  bto^pbd 
his  character  as  generally  pood,  thouprh  when  he  b 
he  became  also  avaricious ;  bo  was  never  married,  | 
youth  be  was  very  dissi]>ated.  The  bulk  of  his  prl 
inherited  by  a  sister,  whose  marriagt*  against  AlpH 
wa^  partly  or  perhaj^w  chiefly  the  cause  of  his  deatlu 
reputation  is  nearly  exclusively  that  of  a  sculptory  i 
he  mnks  amongst  the  greatest  of  the  modema.  ] 
is  vT|?orons  and  natural,  and  bis  draperies  are  iv«| 
but  his  style,  when  comporetl  with  the  antique,  1^ 
i^ljgrar  and  aflected.  He  excelled  in  repreaemtii 
His  arch iiectural  dcsi^rns,  of  which  there  are  not 
purely  orrmmental ;  the  design  itself  is  subsefvien 
nanients  ;    they  want  mass  and  feature. 

(Passeri,  Viie  de*  Pittori,  &c. ;  Bellori,  Vik 
&c. ;   Cicognara,  Storm  Mia  Scttlhrra  ;   Milh 

ALGEBRA.  In  the  article  on  Ai^gkbra, 
not  enter  on  the  details  of  the  science,  in  confl 
plan  of  t!ie  work,  which  was  to  avoid  metbodiu 
the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge.  In 
infr  to  make  otir  work  of  rc>ference  supply  the 
BchooLbook,  we  preferred  to  give  those  to  whom  fl 
elementiirj^  work  wa<!  unneci^^sar)'^  giime  of  the  not 
were  gradually  enlarging  the  boundarj^  of  the  ti 
assisting,  beyond  what  was  onc(»  imagined  pofisiblc^ 
the  difficulties  which  it  presented  to  rcflectifig  il 
elementary  work  had  liecn  written  on  the  8iib}e 
algebra,  in  its  completely  explicable  form,  exovp 
Mr.  Warren*s,  which  mther  Ix^long  to  the  atale  fill 
than  to  that  of  complete  develojunent— or,  aa  Dr*I 
which  so  far  lielong  to  the  state  of  transition  aa  to  \ 
TEar'aKTJtTlox  in  explaining  the  mt^nings  of  aoiiM 
symbols.  lu  giving  our  readers  from  ^nie  to  tin 
tached  portions  of  iho  subject  as  ore  contained  in 
ASH  Impobstjjli:  QiuyfTiTiEs,  OpEaATioN,  Rklj 
TBEPKETATio^,  SiGN,  RooT,  in  P.  C,  ond  a  few  ori 
immediate  connesLion  with  the  subject,  we  hardly  ! 
the  publication  of  any  supplement  could  happen  mSk 
enable  ns  to  prt^^-nt  the  heads  of  a  cornrtl.  t«'  ^^<7t(V 
the  previous  explanation  of  every  s;  gi 

render  subsec^uent  interi^»rctation,  or  id 

meaning  from  detluced  properties,  aJ together  m 
Still  less  did  we  imagines  tnat,  in  our  time,  aigefafd 
a  system  which  has  hardly  any  diffiddtics  of  ririi 
woidd  strive+  to  invent  new  systems  to  ejtamine, 
syml>o!s  to  interj>ret.  Hud  there  lieen  any  sHdi 
articl(*s  in  question  might  have  assumed  a  dimfiait 
it  is,  the  best  thing  which  can  be  done  is  to  exh 
distinct  heads  of  en un elation,  the  steps  of  the  trm 

•  W«  »pfj*k  of  th<' Hrsl  -  <1  '  avn 

not    (lice.    \nU)  \i*t   piiL:  m 

nlljj«»hTO,     W«  regret  not   f^  .  i-Hill 

f  \i  Sir  VV.  liiimlUon,  In  hb  vvitrm  of  Qwtittm^m»  (TVm 
At€d..  Nov.  1H43,  vul  Phil.  MuQ.  liu),  Uii>  iMabor  of  Hu*  artJa] 
on  what  b«  CftlU  trtpl*  alg^rm (tvcenlly  rvad  befow  ihit  tlmntirtil 
cftl  Sodtty).  aod  perbAps  otli«ri  who  h»ve  n(H  >«t  pnannlfiiail 


In  tbrn  mmvjkiB  donUe  tU^ebra^  u  it  nmy 
i«ili|K!t  owllcr  or  whkh  ij  ca(iiii>te  of  rcprvMm- 
aof  t«0  dimeocioiii^  It  b  not  withtn  uur  liirittj 
iiM7  OM  of  thete  hevb  ;  Imt  inueh  ha^*  l>e«  n 
I  vikkii  alrawly  died,  aad  by  dwelling  ti  lin]> 
tfvvhieh  sv  eompleteiy  tiew  (w  fiir  n  Uiis  ^ 
^)»  iU  orohabk  iJmI  tli«  r«ad«»r  wbo  has  ina^r. 
ii  fill  DC  sIjIo  Sd  supply  whAt  b  wanting   lor 

^  oitkMtk  tbo  wl^lMt  iiitUi*r  b  minple  number. 
ietO,  tauMig  tlio  tilbmaoa  of  aJl  number;  1  or 
^^^kmm&aaof  1-hl;  a,  thmt  of  l^-l-h^^c. 
ifiWi*}— X-f-snd  tliOfi«  of  powt!T»  and  root«. 
ifjM  k«v  spocitic  mcaniogtf  a^ul  the  svmbob  of 
iti«MMrted  with  known  optsniiion«.  There  aiv 
lo'ijiyf  of  ftttaber,  a,  h^  e,  &c.,  definite,  but  not 
iktiiA  mim  studt  Ibr  m  de^nite  number,  known 
■Ifln^oiit  M^  one  tmlo  of  thought^  Uiough  it 
InmilPe  Mae  snmbs'  m  «U  inveiti^ilioiis, 
■MMiiiil  difMi  lyrmhoU  of  opention,  leeo  io 

Bkl^i,ire  ootmected  with  mvene  opemtionSi 
I 

4fjara^^  l/aQfa  *    Each  invcne  opemtion 

bdf§riiltW '   those  of  o  ^^  arc  overcame  by  the 

»  of  Ihkctions;    thow  of  */«  by  the 

i*.  C,  sppiitHi  tfi  what  bralleil  the 

atratii'jfi  tit  mots.     But  a  —  b  presents  cases  of 

io  8—7 ;  ttnd  this  imposabUity  b 

as  iofig  as  the  synMa  aiv  ^e 


operations  of  pore  arithnw*tic  ar^ 

\  he  capable  of  rbiAKtHcviinn  imfler  fivr 

_p  train  <»i   ilnHitrht  lends  tn»  anyditnig;  but 

^  iJuw  f  t  tiirs,  or  of  coiiiplex  roles 

xii-  ttxtrai^  th«ise  nilea  arc  itn- 

iiiTiiv  vJin  thry  pre  inlnlli^bU*  rf*!«ult8. 

VVii*  i*4  »iT  two  of  the  «igii8  -f-  and   — 

Qi,  the  remit  b  that  Uh«  signs  give  -f- , 


muliipUmHtmi  mtd  dwukmif  aa  hi 


'^ 


I  qf  nadiiylkaticnu  and  diviBums^  %s  in 

_       .€+rf      erf 
c— orf,  and =  —  -f  — 


gFOMiiCi.— These  u 
K(ac)  ,  and  (o  )  ^o  . 


o       o 


^  diio  use  of  these  rulrj  ran   f  x*rfr>nn  all  the 
gpemtJon,  irulti'Jiri;.'  all  Uj  U  Is  cyieu- 
tmt  pfuvidi'd   that  no  steps  en  tor 
larithmetbally  kHelligible.     £ven  the 
,  so  far  11^  thoy  are  not  acts  of 
^biiMeaofthe  Rrat  Iw  mlea. 

0  whtdi  the  imPtaaibig  sub* 
ia  pfooBM  or  rasiik^  wnother  from 

blcin  or  m  the  oMNhi  of  solving  it,  the 

bo  Imcod  lo  a  dhunetrioally  wrong 

of  aooM!  out*  qiiantky,  as  reading 

for  dvaoanf  f  Uc^     And  since  the  iui- 

I  always  ba  reduosd  to  thf>  fnrin  0-  <i, 

>— S— 4»  or  ^4),  and  since  this  is 

,  ftH  a  ryrn^iion^  liiat  a  units  should  be 

triadhf  oppoaiU  ta  wkai  wa»  iuppoied 

'r  il  Migfeacs  k^f  to  let  -f  1  aod 

1  and  aobttictioo  of  1,  but  aoy 
I  whate^w  [NiaoAtiv*,  &c.,  P.  C. ; 

I  miA  aubtraetioQ  being  ooIt  one  of  the 

P  mwriiofsi  whidi  nay  be  signified* 

\  shows  [Sir.N,  P.  C]  not  only  thai 

t  wlun  the  hut  Migmontation  of  mean* 

the  want  of  syaabolic  distinction 

iniagfl  of  -f'  '"^  —  b  of  no  conse^ 

»  oppoflitirin  of  chanieter  in   •\- 

r  to  M  pcnnimeoce  of  the  rules  ; 

I  jumovi  for  a  unit  of  gain,  a 

filtitrc  tsne,  a  unit  of  addition,  &c, ; 


whilo  —  1  stands  for  a  uoit  of  Joai,  a  unit  of  descent,  a  unit  ol 
past  time,  a  unit  of  subtnu'tion,  ^. 

(i  The  ^Ji^rehra  thus  esiablklied,  having  all  tlie  pfx»oGssc« 

oi  pure  ariihriietie.  and  no  jmore,  iind  completely  coriUiining 

nun'  uritiiuietic  within  its  nuige  of  suhjecrti  (for  ^  1  and  —1 

II  addition  and  subtraetion  of  1,  as  wvll  m  oliier  things), 

y  be  Galled  tmgU  aUftbra.  Space  of  one  dimension 
(^iength)  b,  SO  to  speak,  wide  enough  fur  it:  if  ^  1  signify  a 
unit  measured  in  one  direetion  a^nm  u  struight  line  from  a 
given  point,  then  - 1  abides  a  unit  nieusureclin  Uie  uo^Kisito 
direttion.  Every  positive  and  negative  qmmtity  may  ttitd  its 
iiitisrpn'Uiiion  )n  ihis  line» 

7.  On  [mieLH3diiig  to  ulterior  results,  it  b  found  that  the 
extension  o(  moaning  which  b  su^ient  to  uil  'sym- 
bols as  S— 7  or  0-4  within  the  nmge  of  im  niun- 
tities  will  not  do  the  »rae  for  their  roota  o:  r 
fourth, or  any  even  onl€*r.     Thus, even  in  the 

algebra,  ^  — 1»  i/—l,  «cc-  are  as  vo«/i  "*  •'-  ii...._  ^^  '.  .,i 
jaire  arithmetic:    they  are  not  po-  ities^    tltey  are 

not  ni^liviM|tumtiti<H ;  and  there  u;  r  sorts.     Litdor 

the  naoie  of  impombie  ^varUities  they  were  long  lued  without 
being  understood,  tM^cause  they  were  found  to  \emi  to  true 
resofts.  kHime  defended  them  on  differtfot  thoorics,  but  the 
!»entiment  of  Profeaior  Woodhouse  must  have  bt^eii  the  one 
which  i^idcd  the  doss  of  mathematicians  who  tliink  on  fint 
principles :  '  since  they  lead  to  true  ri*sults,  they  micsl  hauMi  a 
loi/ic,^  The  question  waf  to  hod  that  kigic :  and  till  it  woa 
Ibundf  a  gn^t  part  of  algebm  was  art^  not  ncienc*!, 

8.  Since  it  has  ap|ioared  t'  *  -  •  •  ,-i  of  meaning  has 
soooeeded  in  deariog  away  o:  Ities,  the  means 
of  removing  the  rost  must  |krw*l^;^;.^,  ..v  ^.-^i,i  Lu  furtlrer  ex* 
tensiuu  ;  hut  it  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  subject  to  bc^in 
by  tlirowing  away  alt  meanings,  treating  the  symtiob  as  sym- 
bols only,  subject  to  certain  five  rules  of  operation.  Let  the 
only  symbol  which  retains  its  meaning  lie  ==,  dtmciting  the 
identify  of  what  precedes  with  what  follows.  We  then  stand 
thus ;— Jjet  it  be  granted  that  there  are  certain  9}^bols,  0,  1, 

ii,  hj  c,  kc,^  and  symbots  of  connexion,  4*~  x-^o  (we  can- 
not here  dispense  with  the  letters,  since  the  symbol  coneists 
in  the  nianoer  of  placing;  the  letters) :  let  0-f  o  and  o  be  syn- 
onymes,  and  aUo  U<^»  and  ->»,  nud  iXa  and  tt,  and  aJ^l 
anrl  a:  let  1  +1  lie  abbrevistcd  into  ^,  ^-f  1  >Qto  S,  tie,  i  let 
•fo^a  be  0,  and  let  Xa4^  **  equivalent  to  xl:  let 
the  five  rules  in  }  3  be  pwfeetly  itid  nnivonally  true,  and  let 
ff,  h,  &e.  be  oom]keteiit  lo  reoment  (amoDg  other  things,  per- 
haps^ 0>  1,  2,  &c.,  or  any  mnalioiia  §nm  tfaem  or  fram  one 
another.  Let  no  idea  of  menAing  be  atinebed,  §(it  tlie  preeant, 
to  any  symbol  or  lo  any  of  the  words  by  which  o]»eratjons  mm 
described.  Required  all  manner  of  methods  of  lonning  ^nn- 
bob  wiiich  aiust  b«  cotisklered  as  idetitical.  The  colteetion 
of  such  methods  b  mfmJboUeal  aU^dtra^  nothing  buf  ^ytubob 
and  jirescribed  hiws  of  ose.  For  instiince,  rec|mrwd  anaocs- 
sary  translormatioti  ^  («f-f6)  (c-fr/).  tiy  tlie  fourth  rule 
thb  is  («iH-fc)c+(«-f^)rf,  vfhieh,  by  the  tlilrd  rule,  b  rjia'^ 
b)-\-d(a'^b),  >4hirh  iigiiin,  by  the  tburth  rule^  b  oc  +  fte-f- 
{ad^iW),  or  <*c+&t-ft+«f^)H-(+<«»y,  which,  by  the  Unt 
rale,  is  ^c-^bc-^ad^dii.  Tlus  svmboucal  dsebHl  ii  0Ot  « 
science,  but  an  art :  it  may  be  tftustRited  is  feUowt  i—Qap* 
|M7*e  u  person  to  join  the  pieces  of  a  l>oy*s  dissected  map  by 
the  hm^Sf  without  looking  at  the  countries  engraved  on  thie 
fronts  :  he  Is  then  going  through  the  deed  aod  (bv  itself)  on- 
iniitructive  proce«  of  sym  bo  I  ii^  ulgebra;  the  pieces  are  hb 
symbols,  the  ^irms  of  the  edg(«  un*  hb  rales  for  guidance. 
But  another,  who  tomi  the  may»  the  right  way,  atid  fiuts  tlw 
ctjtiiitnm  which  he  knows  Into  their  right  places  at  onr^,  and 
helps  himself  to  the  pesitJen  of  fhoae  iwmich  be  does  not 
know  by  trying  to  fit  odgM  iofither,  b  gouig  throiwh  the 
improving  proeeis  of  gwogiipliiud  ■cqidwiMBut,  uliich  oir- 


mapeods  to  an  aigehra  with  sieaiBiBgs  nttneiied  to  the  ayndioU. 
Symbolical  algoNas  may  he  InveDted  without  end :  how  nuny 
of  theoa  would  be  worth  anything  for  the  value  of  their  |jos- 
aible  systems  of  meaning,  b  anodncr  question.  We  avowedly 
make  a  retrograde  step  when  we  immuce  symbolk^id  aieebm ; 
INI  duvw  away  tiie  arkbinetlo  and  ttnglc  a^ebra  whi(£  sug- 
gustod  the  symbob  and  their  rules,  and  retain  for  the  moment 
only  the  immeoning  symbob  aod  their  hiws  of  oomifaina 
9.  The  next  stej>  is,  giv«ii  the  symhoU,  rules,  and 
quei;t  trains  of  legitimate  transformation,  of  a  system  of  svnt* 
lk>iic  algebra,  bow  many  and  what  avstoms  of  meaniof^  may 
be  uttjAched  to  tiie  .«yuil>ol3,  so  that  all  the  fuiidiimentiil  rules 
may  be  true  of  tiiosk"  meiiiiings,  and  all  the  symbolic  identiiii^ 
wlucb  follow  fn>Dj  Uioee  rules  may  be  neceasiury  consequences, 
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jdso  witli  intfUipfiblo  monnings,  ETOry  iuch  srstem  of  mcsan- 
iiiffg,  superadded  to  the  symbolical  ul§febnif  is  n  iogiccd  al- 
firbra^  or  one  in  winch  every  process  of  transformation  is  a 
r«?usoniner  or  a  ooUection  of  rejisoriitigs.  In  aU  jirobability 
there  is  uri  infinite  number  of  logical  algebras  to  every  stdt* 
eoosistent  system  of  FymT>oliail  algebm :  we  merely  note 
down  the  list  of  those  which  have  hitlierto  b<x*n  tniced  from 
tljc  ordinary  system,  origdnully  suggested  by  arithmetic. 

L  Pure  arithmetic,  in  which  the  subject  matter  is  numl)er, 
11.  Sirtffle  algebra,  in  which  the  symbols  represent  nnmbers 
derive*l  from  concrete  magnitude^  cousidcreil  us  Ixjing,  in 
every  case,  of  one  or  another  of  two  diametricany  opjjosite 
kinds.  II L  Dmible  altfetfra^  tlie  main  subject  of  this  article, 
in  wiiich  each  symboJ  represents  a  line  of  definite  length,  and 
in  soine  definite  direction  out  of  the  infinite  nnrnber  which 
may  he  Ink  en  in  one  plane.  IV,  Iriple  and  quadmpk* 
tdgcbru,  in  which  the  directions  are  not  confined  to  mie  plane 
(this  subji^ct  is  in  its  earliest  infancy).  V.  llie  f/eometn/  of 
the  second  book  of  Euclid,  and  the  corresponding  t^olid  gQo- 
metry.  Here  AB  actually  means  the  area  of  the  rt^-tanf^le 
umier  the  lines  A  and  B,  and  ABC  the  content  of  the  ivvt- 
anpilar  parallelopiped  (or  right  solid)  under  the  liues  A,  B, 
aiui  C :  tlio  fundamental  rules  can  be  demonstrated ,  and  pro- 
]>ofiitions  can  rigorously  l>e  proved.  The  ordinury  and  in- 
complete mode  of  demonstrating  the  second  hook  of  Euclid 
mignt  tlnis  be  rendered  unobjectionable.  VI,  The  calculus 
t^fofjerations^  in  which  the  symbols,  or  as  many  of  them  as  we 
choose  J  are  iwt  maffnitvffen  at  o//,  but  directions  to  perform 
ccrtjiin  operations  on  a  vur bible  quiuility.    [Ofkratios,  P.  C] 

10.  It  docs  not  follow  that  every  species  of  luteal  al^bra 
admits  of  explanation  for  every  symbol  or  rombinaiion  of 
symbok.  Thus  I.  just  mcntionctl  rejects  0  — I  ;  IL  rt^ts 
V— 1  ;  in.  is  jicrfcct ;  and  IV.  may  perhaps  be  made  so: 
in  v.,  AB+C  means  no  more  than  Ali,  if  it  have  meaning, 

and  A  is  wholly  inexplicable;  and  VI.  is  cncinnbercd 
with  difficulties  of  new  and  serious  kinds  as  soon  as  its  ele- 
miMits  arc  paased.  It  may  hapwn  tliat  the  proper  meaning 
of  a  symbol  or  Ibrmula  omnot  be  assigned  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  logical  algebra,  but  can  afterwards  Iwi  deduced  from 
its  symbolic  consequences.  When  this  is  I  he  imM\  the  de- 
duced meaning  must  not  disturb  any  one  of  the  live  rules. 
This  process  is  the  interpretation  to  which  we  have  alludeil, 
and  symbols  of  which  the  meaning  is  laid  down  from  the  com- 
mencement may  be  said  to'  be  ejplaitied^ 

1  L  It  is  impossible  that  a  perfect  algebra  can  be  founded 
on  ideas  of  time,  loss  and  gain,  or  any  in  which  only  two  direc- 
tions can  ih}  imagined.  8[)ace,  from  the  infinity  of  directions 
which  it  admits^  is,  as  yety  the  only  perfect  medium  of  tx~ 
planulion.  Time  before  and  time  after  a  certain  nj>och  may 
be  represented  by  the  positive  and  negative  tiiiantity,  but 
what  IS  tlicre  in  the  idea  of  time  to  which  V—  1  <'iiu  ])o:?sibly 
apply  V  Again,  show  lis  a  conimercial  oj)eration  which,  i>er- 
formed  ujjon  a  gain,  produces  a  sort  of  result  which  can  ncittier 
bo  called  gain  nor  loss,  but  which  rcjX'ated  tno  or  more  times 
upon  a  gain,  tunis  it  into  a  loss — and  we  can  imoii'diately  con- 
struct  a  system  of  commercial  algebra,  in  which  ^—1  shall  be 
intelligible.  But,  as  yet,  the  necessary  ideas  are  found  in 
gcometrj^  only,  which  rauses  some  persons  to  object  to  the 
extension  of  algebra.  But  tlicsc  surely  forget  tJiat  even  com- 
mon single  algebra  must  derive  its  tlMJcry  of  opiMwitions  fi"om 
concrete  quantity;  —1,  standing  alone,  is  unmtelligiblc  in 
tlie  science  of  pure  number 

12.  Remark  the  manner  in  which  [UelatioWi  P.  CI  tlie 
definitions  of  a-^b  und  ab  cim  be  given,  oven  in  arithmetic,  in 
terms  of  process,  without  mentiou  of  subject-matter:  a-^b  re- 
quires us  to  proci'ed  from  a  as  we  proceed  from  0  to  form  b ;  ab 
rLH|uires  us  to  procewl  \%uh  a  as  we  shoidtl  with  1  to  fonri  b. 

13.  Let  the  common  symljol  of  idgebra  signify  a  length  in 
a  direcrtion  in  a  certain  plane,  change  cither  of  length  or 
direction  demanding  chmige  of  symbol.  Take  a  jjoint  i)  for 
the  zero  point  or  oriain^  and  let  0  signify  that  wc  do  not  leave 
that  point.  From  O  draw  am'  line  at  pleasure  for  the  orii 
of  kncfth,  and  tiike  a  length  OU  upon  it  for  1  :  continue  the 
unit  axiB  both  ways.  Draw  a  perjx'ndicuhu'  through  O  to  the 
axb  of  length,  and  call  it  the  axi$  of  directtcni :  the  reaflona 
tt^r  these  terms  will  api>ear  in  the  sequel. 

14.  Let  A-^B  denote  the  distance  and  direction  from  the 
origin  which  is  gained  by  going  over  first  A  and  then  B ;  and 
let  A  — B  denote  that  gained  by  going  over  first  A  and  then 

•  liv  the  qniiillruplf  altrobtTi  »e  m'*n  >*ir  W,  Hnmllton'f  'qunttmiant,  kvWcIi 
wa  eaAl  r\nmAmp\«  irrmttv  lit  mnthomlU  ii  wo;  t^tit  InEimacb  ru  it  flnda  iti 
eompMv  <fit«rmi!Uti(m  in  ■pun*  of  three  rliini'TiAioni,  we  cotiJ^ifUr;  it  u  ri-tf^«. 
Jl*  #f  mbolie  fulca  ov  not  ftllof«Uier  iboM  of  ordinvy  ftli^rUn., 


a  line  equal   and  contrary   in  direction  to  B. 
denote  a   lirn^   whose   length  has   tmits  equal   to  . 
duct  of  the  units  in  the  lengths  of  A  and  B,  and 
of  the  angles  which  they  make  with  the  unit  line 
angle  it  makes  with  the  unit  line.     Similarly,  let  j 
the  (juotient  of  tlic  lengths  of  A  and  B  for  its  U-r^^^^ 
dificju'nce  of  the  angles  for  its  angle.     These  <i 
fully  explained  in  Negative,  &c.,  P.C,  and  R*x. 

15.   From  ilie  lust  it  ap^^iears  as  an  actual 
definition,  that  -  A  nvciuis  simply  a  line  equal  anii__ 
to  A:  and  also  that  +1+1  or  -^2  can  mean  i 
units  extended  on  the  miit-side  of  the  axis  of  h 
on;  while  —2  means  2  unitJ  extended  on  the  o|- 
tbe  axis  of  length.     It  also  ap[>cars  that  A  +  B  at. 


tlie  opc*futions  of  single  algebra  whenever  the  two  t^^^^J 
the  Kime  direction.     And  if  all  lines  be  on  the  axis  1 

idl  the  four  operations  are  those  of  single  algebra  r-  _  1 
thev  be  all  on  the  unit-side  of  the  axjs  of  lenirti  -— ^  j 
nothing  but  puny  arithmetic ;  except  when  an 
suhtr.irtion  obliges  us  either  to  reject  the  process,  ol  ^ 
the  delinition  and  pass  to  the  opposite  side  of  fcj 
length. 

IG.  Make  a  positive  and  negative  direction  on     ^2 
direction,  thus :    Choose  a  direction  of  revolution   ms 
line  revolving  round   the  origin,  and   setting  on^ 
iutis  of    length  shall   be  said    to  revolve   posh 
the  unit   revolve   positively,  and    let   the  first 
axis  of  direction  which  it  meets  l>c  considere^l 
side  of  that  axis.     Let  the  opjiwite  direction  <d 
called  negative.     But  if  any  difficulty  lunsc  alxiut     .    - 
negative  angles,  remember  that  this  is  merely  nuitf  i 
venience,  and   can  as  well  be  dispensed  with, 
angles  may  be  added  to  any  angle  of  directif/n,  wvU'f 
ing  the  direction  indicuted  :    and  it  is  perl'ectlj  ihl 
w^hether  we  speak  of  —160**  in  the  negative  dii 
+200"  in  the  jxisitive  direction, 

17,  By  A  =  (rt,  a),  let  us  agree  to  mean  that 
line  of  a  miits  of  length,  inclined  at  an  angle  a  \ 
side  of  the  axis  of  length.     Use  the  theoretii^al  n 
P,  C]  of  measuring  angles.     Then  (a,  a),   («, 
*i±4i'},  &€.,  are  all  representations  of  the   saute  li 
The  peculiar  symbols  of  the  new  algebra,  as  long 
wanted,  shull  bt*  capital  letters;   small  letters  dcnoti^i 
symbols  of  the  single  algebra. 

18,  The  iirst  tour  of  the  fumiamental  rules  in  f  3 
easilv  shown  to  be  true.     The  geometrical  proi 
cipa[ly  requiri'd  are  two.     First,  that  any  number  of 
ln'ing  given  and  their  direct  ions^  if  we  set  otf  frooi 
through  those  lengths  and  in  those  directions, 
othcr^  we  reach  one  and  the  same  point  in  what« 
lin^  of  progress  are  taken.     Secondly,  tlmt  it 
revolve  about  one  of  its  angular  points,  while  at  the 
the  sides  anil  diagonals  which   meet  in  that 
changed  in  the  same  ratio,  the  figure  always 
to  what  it  was  at  tlie  outset.     With  these  pro] 
Ibllowing — 

(a,  <.)  X  (6,  /3)  =  (flft,  c+p)     ^^  =Q, 

which  are  merely  expressions  of  the  definitions,  the 
be  much  difficulty  in  establishing  the  tirst  four  of  I 

UK  Let  the  stpiare,  cube,  fourth  jKJwer,  &c.  ot. 
be  denoted  in  full  by  AA,  AAA,  AAA  A,  kv, 
corresfMjnding  roots  by  -v^A,  4^ A,  4/A,  &c,     Thti 
no  ditnculty  in  establishing,  m  in  Negative,  &c.,  V 
the  mth  power  of  the  nth  root  of  («,  a)  is  derived  fn 

h  being  any  integer ;   that  y  A   ha^  n  vahiea  and 
tliat  ^—1  stands  for  a  unit  on  one  side  (say  on 
Bide)  of  the  axis  of  direction,  and  —  v^— 1   for  a  unitog 
negative  side.     Also,  as  in  the  article  cited,  tlmt,  ifo 
be  the  iirojeetions  of  A,  on  the  axis  of  length  and  dip 
that  A   b  identical  in  meaning  %vith   p+yV^l   an 
a  (cos  ti  +  sin  a  .  V—  1)>     Indeed,  at  this  |>oint  it  wil 
viaible  for  tiie  student  to  review  the  imperfect  aystem 
OATIVR,  P.  C,  &c,,  only  reading  eiiKJuents  as  it  do- 
above,  ftowers  at  full  length,  roots  with  tlte  old  mdkml ' 
20.  Why  do  we  not  hitlierto  admit  the  exponent,  a 
fine  A*  to  mean  A  A,  &c.  ?     Because  we  luxj  not  p 
with  a  definition  which  wdl  include  oH  exfioncnis. 

article  just  cited,  wc  get  the  meaning  of  t         ^  bv"  | 
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r  only  a  w>rt  of  w*ck!#nt  that  it  slmu.fl 

i  meamng.     In  order  tii  provide  befomlijind 

I  die!&ul3Qa   of  the  cixponent,    which   shall    make 

\J»\)  as  fully  exphuDcd  as  aiiy  other  itymbolf 

j^ltwifipesDue  knowlcogt*  of  the  arithineticid  tht'ory 
pgm]jAiMtsatif  P.  Cm  and  mmt  lay  down  the  dcfi- 
ofilin^vbidi  answers  to,  nnd  })erfomis  all  the  functlonA 
|l|Mriila«  But  as  it  b  inconvenient  to  rctuin  iliis  name, 
II  rtfftT*  *"*  )i  t)>e  word  toi/am£ier,  roficrving'  the  word 
liiiQrinihmctical  oae.  By  XA,  t4io  logomcter  of  A 
^sli«<*Dt  a  line  of  which  the  project! oas  on  the 
flll«|iitD(i  directioa  are  log  a  ami  a  ;  a  line^  in  fact, 
9  hi^J(^^-\'a'^)  inclineid  to  tlie  untt-Une  at  un 
^rbKWVnt  1^  <>^'^  ^'  Conversely,  the  line  whose 
■Mri&«(fri  ^>  has  6  cos  )3  for  the  logaridim  of  its 
|j^■ilil^for  tiie  angle  (nuniber  of  theoretical  units 
^tlM  Ensy  line  has  an  intinite  number  of  logo- 
pivipiiigle  a  may  be  read  as  a:k2mir^  where  m  is 
■Mr;  ad  tiui«  we  liavc  an  infinite  number  of  logo- 
^mMHKi  to  a  set  of  Hj^ht-anplcd  triangles,  whote 
immkkea  on  the  axis  of  length.  But  no  logomcter 
gpjKWv  ijia  one  primitive  line. 
"  I  ifi|Qactcr  had  the  fundamental  projwrtici  of  a 
'  •XA+\B=X(AB).  meimiiig'  that  any  logn- 
i  (bear  in  mind  the  extended  meiuiing  of  all 
q)  to  any  logotncter  of  B  give:*  one  of  the 
f  AB,  We  shall  endeHTOur  to  give  short  heads 
t  tu  tiiis  and  the  following^  profjositions : — It  is 
I  tbat  iha  urojecdofis  of  two  lines  on  cither  axb 
i  (widi  their  proper  signs)  to  give  the  projection 
Noir  b  XA4*XB,  the  sums  of  the  projections 
ibmd  o-|-^ :  but  the  projections  of  X(AB)  or 
laabydefinicioQ  log  (ab)  and  «+/3;  whence  the 

t\fU  *B  ttattal,  the  base  of  Napier's  logantlim^i;, 
^IOf«atM(f.  0)  hft»  the  simple  unit  line  for  one  of 
knm,m{li^  0),  or  1  ;  also  tliat  0 ^—l  is  one  of  the 
wofiaftj  of  length  inclined  at  the  angled,  or  of 
"'^    *^fio«.  V— I- 

f  Ve  defined  to  mean  the  line  which  has  for 
B  mtdti  plied  into  any  one  of  tlic  logo- 

dingly  A     has  as  many  meanings  as  wc 

^  t  lines  by  this  nrocea»  from  the  different 

.  And  we  shall  ihow^  Bnt^  that  the  funda- 

P»c  atLHf!c<l  by  this  definition;    secondly,  tliat 

I  a  Itngth  of  b  units  in  the  aria  of  lengthy 

ii  ciactly  the  A   of  cominon  algebrUp     It  is 

i  thftt  A    hf»  meaning  or  meanings  for  all 

ilenetfai  and  directions  of  A  and  B. 
•l 
[I  oieflQs  the  line  where  logometer  is  AXc  or  A, 

I     ia  the  aune  aa  A.     Hence  i  ^     is  the 

\  te  line  wlioee  logomcter  is  BXA« 

li  na  of  BxA  and  CXA  (the  logomctets  of  A 

i  (B+C)  JLV,  wbidi  is,  by  definition^  the  logometer 

•   Haee A      '  and  A  .A  «  having  the  same  logo- 

i^BenticaJ.    Again^  A    C     has  for  its  logometer 
(AC),   which   is  also   the  logometer  of 

■nd  (AC)     are  identical.      Thirdly, 

^(A^*^  if  CXX  (A**)  or  CXBXXA,  which 

of  A      :   hence  V  A  )     and  A        are 
if/  the  fifth  fundamental  rule   b  true 

ftdefiscd. 

i  be  1  tine  OQ  the  axk  of  length,  represented  by 
kv  w)  arcordiog  as  it  is  positive  or  negative.  Then 
ide  aunply  by  roultiplnng  the  length  of  XA  by  h^ 
'  h  otbcrwiK  nnalteTed  in  the  first  case,  or  turning 
t  tsiglcs  in  the  second.  In  the  first  case  the 
^ire  ft  timea  those  of  \A,  in  the  second 
B  dungod.  In  the  first  case  then 
b  B 

^projections  of  the  logometer  of  A  ,  or  A 

with  A    in  common  algebra:  in  the 


„  I  «oa.WI  d« ;  bot  to  cboow  aay  K^tuft  ttxmpi 

I  mw^  b*  *  fl«p  pnr^Mly  MjntiTalent  to  dw- 

'   I  la  tbe  logviiliou  ot  eommos  algt>tm 


second  case  A   is  C«    i   —*«  A  agitseing  with  A" 

27.  The  meaning  of  t  is  the  line  whose  logometer  is 
ev'-lXlog  («,  U),  or  0^-L  This  line  is  (1,  8),  or 
cos  O-^siu  9 .  V  — I,  whence  the  equation 

i^"'=rcos  0+sin  0.  V-1  . . . .  (*>) 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  various  trains  of  definition. 
Now  as  all  we  know  of  these  trains  of  definition  is  that  the 
mf?anings  of  the  stymbob  satisfy  the  five  ndc«  in  {  3,  it  may 
fw'em  to  be  too  much  that  so  remarkable  an  equation  as  the  last 
should  be  actually  involved  In  the  definitions^  instead  of  hieing 
the  result  of  a  long  secjuenee  of  reasonings.  And  in  truth  it  is 
too  much  in  one  point  r   for  since  all  our  preceding  reasoning 

on  the  subject  of  A  would  apply  equally  to  any  bwse  we 
might  choose  for  logantbms,  and  any  unit  for  measuring 
angles,  what  have  we  done  but  prove  the  preceding  equation 
true  for  any  base  and  any  anguliir  unit  *f    And  wc  reply  that 

so  far  as  the  definition  of  A  is  concerned,  our  proof  is  per- 
fectly general :  bnt  that,  on  looking  back^  we  find  a  restrictive 
connection  between  the  lo^anthmie  base  and  the  anmdar  unit, 
as  follow* : — It  is  vcTy  easy  to  see  that  in  oar  prior  definitions, 
the  equation 

t(l,  9)  .  (1.  0)  .  (1,  0)  .  ..  (m  time9)3  =  (l,  mO) 
leads  to  the  following 

{cos  O+ain  0 ,  V— 1  j^^cos  mG-{-sin  mO .  v^— 1 
in  which  we  may  use  m  as  an  exponent,  since  for  the  simple 
integer,  representing  a  line  in  the  axis  of  length,  the  dcfinitiofi 

in  f  23  gives  A  —AAA . . .  (m  times).     Let  0  bo  the  angu- 

lar  unit ;  then  we  have 

(cos  14- sin  1 ,  V— I)  =co«  w+sin  TO  .  ^'— 1. 

But  the  lust  is  e  ,  if  we  introduce  the  complete  exponent 
from  §  23 ;  therefore  it  mtist  bi*  an  equation  of  connexion  be- 
tween (  and  the  mode  of  assigning  angle  1^  that 

t  iliouM  be  (cos  l-|-!)in  1  .  ^—1) 

for  all  integer  values  of  «i :  and  this  not  nierely  from  equa- 
tion (©),  but  from  comparison  of  \^hat  cos  1-fsin  1  .  *^— 1 
must  me«n  in  the  definitions  prior  (o  that  of  tlie  cxi>onent, 

with  the  c<implclc  exponential  meaning  of  *        .      llcncc  wc 

must  have  e,  the  base  of  the  lo^ftuithins,  connected  with  tlie 

angular  uuit  by  the  equation 

V—l 
f        =co8  l-|-sin  1  *  ^— I 

and  any  base  and  angular  unit  which  satisfy  this  condition  will 

do.  The  most  simple  way  of  doing  tliis  b  to  take  r=2"71 828 . , . 

OS  usual,  and  the  angular  imit  such  that  there  shall  be  -r  or 

3*141 59 unita  in  two  right  angles :   bot  if  any  one  should 

prefer  ^(2-71828..,)  for  a  base,  and  nX3'14]59 ...  for  tlie 
number  of  units  in  two  right  angles,  he  might  get  into  trouble^ 
but  not  into  error. 

28.  Another  difficulty,  of  the  sort  whit^h  arises  when  the 
result  seems  above  the  means  employed  in  the  demonstration, 
is  that  we  have  a  complete  system  of  trigonometry  ready  for 
demonstration  by  mere  algebraical  mechanifini,  without  casting 
A  further  thought  on  the  meaning  of  the  s^'mbols  coa  9  and 
lin  6,  or  more  on  those  of  tan  tf,  cot  0,  sec  ^,  cosec  6.  tijan 
to  make  them,  by  definition,  severally  mean,  mn  $~-  cos  9^ 
toa  ^  -^  sin  0,  1  -7-  cos  0,  and  1  -^  sin  9,  All  we  have  done 
with  cos  0  and  sin  6  b  to  take  them  into  our  system  as  ex- 
pressing the  numerical  values  of  the  projections  of  a  unit 
mclined  at  tne  angle  9  upon  the  axes  of  lengtli  and  direction. 
We  huve  nut  even  directly  used  sin*  8  -|-  cos"  0=1.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  proving  generally 
A  (B-fC)  ^AB+AC,  wc  have  used  the  pro|)erty  of  Mtmi- 
iar  Jiyures^  an  aasumption  which  is  qultt^  sutficient  to  hm 
the  basis  of  the  demonstration  of  Eudid  I.  47,  on  which 
sin*  9  -f-  c«s*  0=1  depends.  And  those  who  attentively 
read  Euclid  sec  that  he  docs,  in  the  sixth  book,  prove  I.  47 
over  again,  without  any  use  of  it,  in  showing  that  all  similar 
figures  described  on  the  three  ddcs  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
have  the  two  smaller  together  equal  to  the  greater.      [Htfo- 

THEytSE,  P,C.] 

In  the  nbovc  definition  of  sin  0  and  coa  9  it  is  clear  that 
cos  (—  ©)  -  cos  e  and  sin  ^—  0)  s=  —  sin  0,  whence  the 
first  of  the  following,  bebg  univenally  true,  gives  the  second  i 


I 


I 

I 


i 


WLenct?  we  buve 

(co«  e  +  sin  0  ^—1)  (cos  0  —  sin  0  »  V-  1)  —  t** 
Nf»w  e**,  bv  fieBnitionf  has  Ox  Xi,  or  OX  1^  or  0,  for  its  lopf>- 
laetor,  ami  is  thi*n*fore  (I,  0)  or  L     And  the  first  side  t«,  by 
rominon  upplication  of  rules«  cos*  9  +  sin*  0.     If  aiiy  oiil% 
instead  of  nien:*ly  applyiupf  nde3  to  the  equation 

(P09  0  -f  gin  0  .  V-  1)  (cos  0  -  sin  0  ,  ^/-l)  «  1, 
dhould  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  rales  upon  tliis  instance,  he 
would,  in  a  circuitous  way,  Ije  led  to  a  perfect  geometritrul 
demonstration  of  *in'  9  -f  cos*  0  :=  1, 

29.  No  equation  of  tliis  s^'sti^ra,  which  hitherto  admits  f»f 
cjcpressiou,  presents  any  dilfi cully  as  to  tlie  oieaninfr  of  lis  sides, 
or  any  combination  of  symbols  for  ^a  hich  tlio  meaning:  is  to  l>e 
founJ  by  interpr»:'tatio7i*  Perhaps  ooe  of  the  most  remarkable 
results  of  the  ant  lent  system  of  dgebm  is  the  equation 

^h>K("l) 

Somfi  algebraical  writers  haTC  stated  that  —1  has  neither 
square  root  nor  logtirithm,  and  without  further  warning  hfitve 
atterwanli^  made  the  non-existent  logiirithm,  divided  by  tlie 
non-eiistent  square  root^  give  the  ratio  of  the  cireumference 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter.  Others  have  ^ven  fair  waniing^ 
that,  in  usinp:  what  they  called  imu^^imir}^  quantities,  they 
were  appealing,  more  or  less,  to  experitJtiee ;  seeing  that 
operations  so  eonducfed  always  led  to  tnitli,  when,  by  the 
ultimate  disappearance  of  V'^li  the  result  couhl  be  inter- 
preted, thej  were  content  to  use  such  an  Cituation  us 
*■  V— J  =  log  (-  1)  us  an  instrument  of  which  the  ]iowcr 
was  known,  though  its  mechanism  was  concealed,  in  tJie 
eoinpleto  system  it  is  visibly  obvious  that  »  V  -  1  ia  one  of 
the  logometers  of  —  1 ,  or  of  ( 1 ,  ir), 

30,  In  ordinary  working,  there  is  no  objection  to  droppinj^r 
the  distinction  betwwn  the  logometerand  thelopuritbm,  there 
being  no  difference  Ijt^tweeti  the  two  in  ofienitions. 

That  thi^  system  will  finally  be  Jiitnjducetl  into  elementary 
instruction  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever.  But  liow  mmn 
M'ill  this  take  place  ?  The  school-books  hardly  yc*t  teach 
the  inteqiretation  of  the  negative  quantity  :  bo  that  there  would 
be  but  little  hojjc  of  the  speedy  success  of  the  complete  system, 
«ven  if  elementary  works  existed  by  which  to  make  it  known. 
But  truth  must  conquer  at  last:  and  the  respect  witli  which 
the  mcnior)'  will  tie  preserved  of  the  mathemati clangs  who 
were  neither  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  nor  rendereti  in- 
eredulous  by  the  mysteries  of  the  antient  system,  will  not 

{protect  from  ridicule  those  who  shall  obstinately  refuse  to  see 
ight  beeau*e  tJicre  was  once  darkness,  or  shall  wilfully  *;on- 
tinue  in  the  imperfect  system  from  which  tho^e  who  wish  the 
exact  gciences  to  Ik*  in  all  their  DurU  the*  jwriVntiori  of  rea^son 
are  most  glad  to  bcdclivcn?d.  \Vith  respect  to  those  |j4irts  of 
the  doctrine  of  aeries,  and  of  the  integral  I'aiculus,  which  still 

}ires*'<nt  diihculties,  though  of  a  diHbrent  chanicter  from  those 
lere  tri'ate<lt  the  lesson  taught  by  the  victory  over  wliat  was 
rashly  cjilled  impasttble^  which  many  heads  have  ref|uirtHl 
many  y^irs  to  gain,  is — Never  reftisc  to  examine,  and  to  con- 
tiiiuo  m  the  examination  of,  all  cons€*quence€  of  the  syml»o]ic 
law*  of  algebra  :  there  b  evcrj'  reason  to  ho|x>  that  the  syni- 
bols  are  alwaya  right,  eveii  though  the  views  ot*  their  explana- 
tion may  rt^tiire  com^ctjon. 
ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  The  rr^ikr  UvaOsis 
_in  this  as  in  every  otlier  case,  caimot  be  dia|Kma(«d  with  by 
ny  of  our  roaders  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  it.  ikit 
this  article,  as  in  the  last,  we  are  IikI  to  write  by  the 
totjd  want  of  elementary  works  to  explain  a  new  and  usefn! 
nioijiti cation  of  the  mode  of  viewing  a  |)ftrt  of  the  subjert. 
lu  the  b<jdy  of  the  Cyclojuedia  we  avoid^^d,  as  much  as  we 
<'<Hdd,  articles  \f  hich  presumed,  fi-om  tlieir  out^t,  a  verj-  riady 
ae«pi»iYitanci<  with  tlie  details  of  the  branch  on  which  they 
entiTed.  7'hus,  though  we  might  take  for  grante*!  much  ai- 
gel)ra  in  treitting  the  elements  of  the  dife^eotiai  t^adculus,  and 
much  diiicrential  mlculus  in  such  an  litide  <i  Opkbation, 
P.  C,  or  Taylor's  Theobem,  P.  C-t  yet  we  endeavouii'd  to 
moke  every  article  to  which  a  beginner  was  likely  to  re^T^  as 
elementary  an  expncilHon  m  we  could.  But  it  may  be  allowed, 
in  a  Supplement,  to  m«ke  some  attf*m]it  at  supplying  tlieomis- 
sions  wmch,  during  the  ppogtiCBs  of  the  Cyclo[)aidia  itself^  we 
have  observe<l  in  elementary  works,  so  far  as  8uch  dufSects  arte 
capable  of  being  remedied  within  our  limits  of  spaot :  and  the 
tn«re  meiitkm  of  those  limits  is  a  soflicieiit  ezntse  for  our  as- 
flaming  in  the  fotder  a  reasonable  kaowledgo  of  exisHng 
works. 

In  geoitietry  of  two  dimensions,  the  number  of  co-ordinates 
i»  not  SO  great  ki  to  make  symmethQid  diipositioa  extremely 


nec«!6sary  at  the  outset.  We  shotdd  no 
much  by  forming  the  equation  of  the 
ny  +  ftj"  -|-  r  :=  0  instead  of  y  =r  ar-\-b  ;  tl! ' 
who  have  prel'erred  the  symmetrical  course  I 
loaded  themsches  with  symbols.  ti>  an  extent 
burden  thus  imposcfl  on  the  memory  grecter 
which  symmetry  relieves  it.  But  it  is  not  ac 
tliree  dimension.  There  are  here  three  co-o 
point ;  and,  as  it  hap  peas,  symmetrvt  evcai  m 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  symbols,  is  foi 
whole,  nn  assistance  in  tljc  remembranct?  o! 
loi^dingly,  the  eqinttiona  of  the  plane  and  0 
formula!  coniiec:ted  with  them,  are  expressed 
venicDce  in  the  manner  of  which  the  foUowii 
the  first  use  of  which,  as  far  as  wo  know^ 
celebnitcd  work  of  Mttlus,  *  Theorie  de  la  do 
Paris,  1810,  4to. 

1.  In  arranging  expressions  contahiing  thi 
fiifleretit  sets  of  three,  symmetry  requires  tb 
shall  ever  appear  at  the  beglnnmg  of  one  ea 
appmring  at  the  end  of  another ;  and  that 
C5( prcjssions  which  are  formed  by  combinal 
interchange  of  wiy  two  letters,  or  of  the  cor 
taken  out  of  different  sets,  shall  rt^produee  th« 
fircssioiis  in  another  order,  or  at  most  with 
Thus,  a  —b^  6— c,  c  —  n,  are  symmetrical,  an 

2.  When  there  are  two  equations  of  the  fotTi 
17 'j*  +  b*t/  +  «^'*  =  O,  the  quantities  are  not 
pro|)ortions  arc :  and  jr,  //,  and  j  are  in  the  p 

^—  cb%  ca*  ^  oc',  ah*^  tm* 

3.  An  expression  of  the  form 

(«y  -  ^»x)' +  (6z  -  cy)»  +  (cr - 
is  identical  with 

4.  The  form  of  the  equation  of  a  pLani 
Cz  +  D  =  0  ;  the  couunou  fonn  z  -  Ax  4 
syminetricah  Tli**  plane  which  [Misses  th 
whoso  co-ordinates  arc  /?,  q,  i\  which  call  til 
is 

A(x-jy)  +  B(y-iif)+CX2- 
Thc  plane  which  j>iisiies  through  the  thre« 
ip^  q*  r'),  (/'^"r'Oj  »* 

one  term  of  which  is  enough ;  symmetry  wi 
rest.     Ilcme«nl>er  the  order  jwy,  qr,  rp. 

5.  When  such  symmetrical  expression 
he*  —  cb\  c«'—  ac',  ai'e  to  l>e  coustructefJ,  th 
write  down  «,  />,  c,  a  and  «',  b\  c*^  a*  under 
to  calculate  from  the  left  to  the  end,  without 
beginning.     Thus  from 

8         1         3        S      _ 

2         4         G         2     J 

we  have  ■ 

30,  -6,-42 

G.  The  most  convenient  form  of  the  equal 

line  h  as  follows.     L^'t  {nhr)  Ik*  a  j>ojnt  on  1 

im4  let  A  B  C  be  any  three  quantities  propo 

sines  of  the  angles  which  the  straight  line  mil 

rectiunB  of  J",  ^,  z.     Then  the  equations  of 

m'c 

3F  —  a      y—t      «  —  c 
~A"  ^  ~^B~  "^  '~Q 
llie  Ibllowing  system  is  sotnetimes  conyetii 
at  ts  a^Av^  p^^h-\~  Bt%  «  ==  c  - 
where  v^(\*  +  B*  +  C*)  is  the  distance  bn 

7.  The  plaoe  whofie  equation  is  A(t  —  «) 
Ix-  culled  the  plane  {AliCabc),  and  the  straig 
tionwi  niay  be*  called  the  straight  line  (ABO 
out  tills  article  c&pitals  are  genemlly  prfUMirti* 
aoicles,  and  small  letters  are  co-orni nates  i 
order  of  co-ordiiuitcs  is  xyz,  and  all  letters  e<i 
ordinates  mn  in  consecutive  triplets,  as  A 
Bnt  when  triplets  f)f  pairs  iisv  itutde,  as  AB^ 
AB  particularly  belongs  to  the  coHirdinate  ftc 
tnched,^  BC  to  that  of  A,  and  CA  to  that  of  ] 

6.  The  angles  made  by  the  straight  line  {i 
th&  A&es  hare  for  their  cosines  A  -r  ^( A*+ 


J 
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h»t  Ml  ■frill  III.  AA'+BB'  +  CCsrO; 
*MpiriU,A^BwC  MB  the  MM  prapar^ 

asMblf«rfiBe(ABC  te.)  «U  tke  piMs 

kiw^  i^hhw  1^  ^kma  (ABC  «Er.)  wmd 
Ii^«i««aiika'ti»  BthelML,  siddbodie 

LJSmSm^)  a  m  f^t  agin  to  tke  line 
plilftv«.it.c.^.f,rMybe.  Aad  tke  pbw 
ktBOk  ^a  ti  &e  iiw  (A'B\y  &c)  vImi- 
ftgpyiji^  to  A'.V.  C^  Bm  tlM  plHw 
UiyaU  to  Ike  Wmt  (A  VC  Iet.)  wImb  AA'+ 

Af  +  BQ  +  CR  =  0 

i  flf  Ike  tve  fiMs  (PQj^iifr)  wd 
iM  (ABCi^,  ■  vilirii  A, 
-Rft',  EP'-PR',  PQ'-QP', 

P<«-F«  +<»-f )  +  C(c-r)  =  0 
(•-/)  + Cr(»-f')  +  Cfr  -  fO  =  0 
hmBWBBOm  of  die  |tee  (FQB^Tr)  «id  tbe 
( ABC«ir )  »  M  ike  peiBS  whtme  m  nrdJMfri  are 
k.r^Cr.vka« 

■AF+"Ba"+rE 

(ABCofe)  «Ml  (WC'^O  do 
^- 01  iD :  tkeir  iborteft  ^»- 


r  s 


t'-CTM*-*')  +  fcc-  fi'T^  tiT  %^{(BC'- 
•  }.ad  ftrr  dms  viiai  iJbe  mmsentor  of  thit 


.  The  pine  (FQfipqr)  is  ptrallei  to  both 
■  via r. ail, are  propniiooal  to  BC'-CB', 
,AF-BA^ 

eqafioB  «f  t  pine  vbich  paHet  through  the 
e{AfiC«Ar)  nd  b  perpeodkxdar  to  the  plane 

im-CQ»  (*-a)  +  (CP-AR)  (y-t) 

4UQ-BP>(r-c)=0 
npenfimhr  teaace  frm  the  pmot  (oftr)  to  the 
^r)  V  P{c-p)  +  Q<*-9)  +  R<c-r)  divided 
»-rB').  iBdcpeBdeatij  of  ncn.  .\nd  the  per- 
fSmmot  httwmm  the  puallel  pUBe»  (PQRmt) 
yr')  i»  P(  />-;!')  +  Itr.  diiidcd  hv  ^'(P«+  &c.). 
poncudicoiir  £ran  the  j^rint  (/ma)  nprm  the 
(ABCaAr)  aeett  it  ■  a  jioint  of  m  hn^h  the  co- 
c-^  Ar.  ke.  vbere 

At/~g)-i-B(»~6)^-C(a-<:) 
'~  A'+B'+C 

laaf  the  ieaifrtli  of  that  perpendicular  is 
{Af/-g  'i-B(ai-»)^-C(a--c)i« 

""  A'+ff+O 

fident  fir  a  ipwinja  of  the  BMihod,  and  even 
r  <tf  the  BOA  JHuaiaut  propostioDS  rwpectia|r 
iKandpiaK.  Oa  the  cood  eftrt  of  cTBUDCtiy 
iiBBesmrj  to  mke  Baeh  remark :  not'onlf-  are 
e  eaatir  jciacnbered.  finoe  the  vhoJe  en  be 

neoUKam  erf*  a  pnt— and  oMire  CMilr  oMd, 
■anuiBai  renh  if  n  mdication  of  error-^ait  the 
■a*  on  he  Aofimwt  in  type,  of  which  theabove 
^mtL  ItiraAd  hare  been  imponnbie  tofelv  to 
I  ■■■?'  ivarito  ia  trioe  the  vpaee.  if  the  ordinanr 
in  hadfaeeB  adoptod.    The  best  mode  of  trat- 

—  ' »  fa"  the  MiBgfat  line,  soch  as  y=rar4-«y 

^     I  to  the  preoedinz.  thus : 
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E.  L*  ifproDOmoed  .^JE^eror:  Algexia  in  Ene- 
■na  fAvtm.  by  the  Frenrh  to  tlipir  nevlT-vquired 
^^^ —  ^^^t'fhichcoBiipriae  the  Whole  slate 
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_  vereat  the 

vhich  waa  the 

the  Dtj  to  the 


We 


the  4th  of  Jidr,  1830,  the  French  h 
citT  of  Alaicii,  and  the  fiaia  and 

U  '        V^ 1^    _^   ^ 


the 
oTthe 
ofa 
Br'the 


of 
of  the 


NonmioB  mm  Mde  of  the  . 
native  tiibea,  over  which  the  nthont^  of  the  Dey  ^ 
clae  thn  ooaaiaaL  The  DercBpitalated  to  the  French  wan 
like  the  rmwaiaW  of  a  nffitanr  ganian  thn  aa  the  aofve- 
reign  of  n  CAtBMiie  slate.  In'tnilh,  the  Dcr  hhaselfwaa, 
atkMt,batnoffieerof  theTnrkiihsalin.  The 
native  Aiaha  and  Rabjlea  were  told  in  the  pntdaBations  tibit 
the  French  had  oone  to  <Uvcr  then  torn  the  jolue  of  the 
Turks,  who  were,  in  reafitr,  afiens  to  the  coontiT,  piralei  br 
ndaarandenbjhBML  TheAidb  tribnm 
the  neighbouthuud  of  Algiers,  Oisn,  and  the  other  1 

'  br  the  Tarks,  were  m  the  habit  of  pajb^  a  i 

to  the  Der  m  order  that  thcT  wsht  naae  tiwir 

mthe  pboM  witfaoot  iiailf  malkai,  bat  &e  Kabrles  who  five 

m  the  nontna,  aa  wcU  to  the  nore  remote  Bedain  Aiaha 

of  the  interiar,  aeUon,  if  ever,  entered  into  mj  anch  nn»- 

and  the  Torks  onlj  noeeeded  in  eatorting  anj-mi^g 

to  aeiae  br  forre  wnt  ther  conid,  or  br  amain^  the 
Kabjle  villages  and  tidniying  anw  of  Aeir  jonjgtoen, 
the  paRBia  were  ob^ped  to  mso— .  Snh  waa  the 
r  of  the  Tbrks  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  teffTitoiT  of  the  ao^called  Bcgenrv  of  Algioa. 

The  French  became  pnsiBwad  (j  con(|nst  of 
Om,  Bona,  and  one  or  two  more  towns  on  or  near  the  t 
The  Moon  and  other  mixed  ncca  who  mhafait  these  pboes, 
herame  hf  cQD(|Hst  mbigcta  of  Franee.  Of  the  tlucc  beyiy  or 
goremon  of  pravmoee,  Turkish  offioeis  snbottfinate  to  the  iXn^t 
thatofOian  aafamittod  to  Fmce;  hot  Ahaaad  fry  of  Con- 
tCntma,  beinff  6r  off  in  a  rtpong  ooantiyy  rcfiaed  alli^giaBee, 
snd  the  Bey  of  Titteri,  altar  havng  nbnuttcd  at  fint^  iwollBd 
son  after,  and  ww  joined  br  several  tribea  of  Aiaha  and 
Kafayles.  Thn  it  was  that  a'couiae  of  hostilitiet  was  entered 
npon  betaeiti  the  French  snd  the  nativea,  by  which  in  the 

from  the  fiuniieis  of  Tams  ontheeail,  to  those  of  Maraeooon 
the  vreat  and  m&rntlie  boidenof  the  great  Deaoton  the 
sooth.  It  is  perhaps  opportone  fir  a  knowledge  of  then 
complicated  events,  as  weO  m  ktt  afibrding  infiamatin  on  the 
pmmt  concfimn  of  the  ooantry,  to  rccapitnlate  briefly,  year 
after  year,  the  pragrem  of  the  French  arms  in  Aortheni 
Afriea. 

Manhal  Boonnont,  after  takh^pomenon  of  the  town  of 
Algiers,  gave  occanon  to  the  fint  hostilities  with  the  Arabs, 
bymarrhm^acofamm  of  3000  men  to  Bledah,  where  then 
WW  a  mtituia  of  Arab  chiefr,  who  were  coosnlting  abont 
their  fatnre  rebtions  with  the  French.  On  the  approach  of 
the  troopa  the  Arabs  becasK  alaimed,  aome  displnaed,  and 
others  no  to  arms  and  attacked  the  French,  who  wcreofaliged 
to  retire  to  Algiers  with  loas.  In  conaeqance  of  the  revo- 
hitioo  at  Paris  in  Jaly,  1830,  and  the  chaqge  of  dynaMy  which 
fi>Uowed,  Boormont  wm  recalled,  and  Gcnersl  Cbnsei  was  sent 
to  ancceed  him.  He  arrived  at  Alaiers  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  1830.  In  the  fiOlowmg  October  he  BMrriied 
agahut  tibe  Bey  of  Tittcfi,  cToased  the  Metidlia  pUn,  occupied 
Bledah  at  the  fioot  of  the  Lhtie  Atlas,  and  then  fivciof  the 
pam  of  jfoont  Tcneah,  entered  the  town  of  Medeyah,  the  r^ 
ndenceoftheBeT.abont45milesaoathof  Algien.  Chanel 
depoaed  the  Bey,  and  appointed  a  Moor  of  Algiers  in  his 
phMe.  In  the  memi  time  the  Sheik  Benmmoom,  at  the  bend 
of  the  Kabyles  firon  the  cwten  nKamtems,  attoclmi  the  French 
rear-^aard  at  Bledah,  and  msamcred  50  artilleirnm  whom  he 
wuunaed  on  the  road.  Gcnersl  Qansd.  having  left  a  garrison 
at  Medeph,  hmtened  back  to  Bledah,  which  the  aoldiers 
plondercd  ont  of  revenge,  m  the  inhabitants  had  shown  them- 
selves hostile  to  them. 

Genenl  Clanel  wm  the  first  to  sqggert  die  coloninfSon  of 
the  teiiitaa^  of  Algiers  with  aettlen  from  Europe.  Marshal 
Gerard,  then  minitter^-war,  anproved  of  the  pin.  and  fixed 
on  the  Metid>  plain,  which  Ties  between  the  table-land  of 
Algiers  and  the  ndge  of  the  little  Ath»,  fiw  the  first  expen- 
ment.  But  neither  the  seneral  nor  the  marehal  seems  to  have 
thoosrfat  of  ascertaining  first  to  whom  the  lands  in  the  Metidja 
belonzed.  Baron  Pk-bon,  who  was  appointed,  a  year  after, 
Ci^il  Intendant  of  Algiers,  having  made  inquiiiea,  discovered 
time  tne  mnos  m  ^[QcaimB  oeioai^Bii  cbmbj  id  jmnn  pro* 
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prietors,  Inhabitants  of  Alg:iers,  the  quiet  subjcfts  of  France, 
«rhose  projx^rty  wus  soli-mnly  |niarantc?ed  to  theni  hy  tin.' 
capitubtiun,  and  who  let  their  lands  to  Arab  or  Kabytc*  culti- 
vators or  graziers,  (Fichon,  Alger  sous  la  Xhmmation  Fran- 
^V<f,  8vo.  1833;  a  very  iutercating  book  for  the  history  of 
the  earlier  poriod  of  the  French  occupation  of  Algiers,) 

Gcn(*ral  CbuM^l  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  by  which  tlie  two  pnivinces  of  Con?tantina  and  of  Oran, 
the  two  great  cjistem  and  western  divisions  of  the  steti*  nf 
Algiers,  were  to  be  administered  by  two  princes  of  the  reign- 
ing Moorish  dynasty  of  Tunis  witJi  the  title  of  Beys,  on  their 
paying  an  annual  tribute  to  France.  The  Tun i siting  were  to 
afisiAt  the  French  in  dispossessing  the  refractory  Ahmed  Bey  of 
Constantina.  The  treaty  was  agreed  on  by  the  court  of  Tuni.-* ; 
but,  when  sent  over  to  France,  it  was  ttirowii  out  by  the  minister 
for  foreign  affiiirs.  Mcantimt!  a  nephew  of  the  Emi>erar  of 
Maroeco  at  the  head  of  a  Ijoiiy  of  cavalry  ovemm  the  country 
of  Tlcmsan,  upon  which  Maroeco  had  some  antient  claims, 
and  he  invited  the  tribes  of  Uie  west  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  a  Moslem  |irince  of  the  Arab  race.  Clausel 
Bent  reinforcements  to  Onin,  and,  notwithstanding  the  paueit)^ 
ot  his  means,  was  inclined  to  adojit  hostile  measures  against 
Maroeco,  but  be  was  prevented  again  by  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  General  Sebastiani,  who  preferred  resorting  to 
diplomatie  means  to  obtain  the  e\"acuation  of  the  district  of 
Tremecen  or  Tlemsan  by  the  Prince  of  Miirofxo»  who  ulti- 
mately withdrew  to  bis  own  countrj'.  General  CbiL<se!,  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  re[)«ited  disap]x>intnients  he  had  encountered 
from  the  French  ministry,  returned  home  in  disgiust,  and  pub* 
listietl  an  apologj'  of  the  acts  of  his  adniinistration.  {Obser^ 
vattOTi^  da  General  Clansel  stir  quelquea  Actes  de  son  Com' 
niandcmcfU  a  Alger ^  8vo.  Pans,  1831.) 

General  Bertbezenc  reniaincd  in  command  at  Algiers : 
although  a  distinguisheil  ofheer  of  Napleon's  school,  he  was 
a  temperate  so!>er' headed  man,  who  did  not  indulge  in  tlic 
iBDguine  aspirations  of  his  predecessor.  He  resolved  on  con- 
tmcting  his  line  of  pf>st3  within  a  narrower  compass.  He 
niarehcd  at  the  end  ot  June,  1831,  to  relieve  the  garrison  of 
Medcyidi,  which  was  closely  blockade<l  by  the  Kiibyles,  and 
having  e^'acuated  the  place,  retraced  his  slejjs  to  Algiers, 
fighting  his  way  tbrougb  the  pass  of  Teneah,  harassed  by 
swarms  of  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  who  followed  bim  all  the  way 
across  the  Mctidja  plain  to  within  a  few  luilea  from  Algiers, 
He  wrote  in  the  following  monih  of  August  a  long  but  in- 
teresting report  to  the  minister-at-war,  in  which  lie  refuted 
some  exaggerated  notiens  of  the  partisans  of  conquest  und 
colonization,  which  letter  is  given  by  lianui  Pichnn  in  the 
appendix  to  his  work,  p.  44.  Berthczene  applierl  himself  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  die  sheiks  of  the  A  nib  tribes,  who 
conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  sense  of  justice.  Unfor- 
tunately at  the  end  of  1831,  Bertheii^ne  was  supersede*!  by 
Savary,  Dtikc  of  Ilt>vigo,  who  on  his  arrival  at  Algierg  found 
himself  beset  by  a  i>artv  who  talked  loudly  of  extermiuating 
the  natives,  or  driving  tliem  back  to  the  fii^scrt,  taking  jxis- 
seasion  of  their  projK^rty.  and  distribniing  the  huids  by  lots  to 
French  colonists.  General  Berthczene  after  bis  return  t*> 
Fnmce  pid>lished  a  \ory  interesting  and  inipnrtial  work : 
*  Dixbnit  Mois  Ji  Alger*  ou  recit  des  cvcnLinens  qui  s'y  sont 
passes  dermis  Ic  14  Juin,  1830»  jour  du  debirqucment  de 
rarmee  Fran<jaj50  jusqu'ii  b  fin  de  Ddcembre,  1831/  Mont- 
pellier,  1834. 

The  adrainigtration  of  Savary  lasted  little  more  than  atvi^elve* 
month-  Its  character  was  harsh,  prejudicitd,  and  disonlerly. 
It  alienated  the  natives  of  all  races  and  classes.  Sevend  Araljs 
and  iMoors  of  distinction  were  snmmfirily  cxecTited.  The 
Onflioa,  a  tribe  of  unoifending  Arabs  in  the  neighbonrhcxMl  of 
Algiers,  were  wantonly  exterminate<l ;  and  sweeping  vtm- 
fiscations  of  private  profwrty  took  place.  The  re^nilt  wxs  a 
general  rise  of  all  the  tribes  round  Algiers  and  Oran,  and  the 
atoprage  of  all  commujiiention  with  the  interior.  Piehon.  in  his 
work  already  notiecMj,  and  (General  Brossard,  in  liis  *  Memt>ire 
pr<5?entd  au  Due  de  Dubmitie  sur  Ics  moyens  d*aK;urer  la 
securitd  du  tcrritoire  d'Altrer,*  give  much  infomtation  con- 
cerning the  dismal  period  of  1832, 

In  1833  Savary  left  Algiers  on  Recount  of  ill  health,  and 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  June  of  that  year,  Genc- 
nd  Voirol  remained  pro  temjxire  ^  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  po^c^ions  In  North  Africa.*  During  the  session  of 
that  ycur  in  the  Chamlxr  of  Deputies,  Marshal  CLiu^vl,  who 
continutjd  to  be  a  wann  supporter  of  the  syatcni  of  coloniza- 
tion, iiger  magnifying  the  nnixjrtanec  of  Algiers  to  France, 
which  he  cum  pared  to  that  oi  the  East  IndicjJ  to  England, 
asked  tlie  minister*  about  their  intentions  concerning  Algiers. 


The  president  of  the  council  replied,  that  * 
leniion  of  evacuating  the  eotmtry  ;  that  Frani 
to  act  as  she  pleiisc*ti,  being  untrammelled  by 
with  fortugn  powers  respecting  it ;  that  for 
government  thought  pro|>er  to  confine  itself 
of  the  three  princijwl  maritime  stations,  name! 
and  Itima,  but  that  it  might  bo  th«jught  adv 
time  to  occupy  two  or  three  more  [Xiints  oa  th 
there  was  nothing  decided  as  yet  on  that  siil 
gfini  to  the  plans  for  colon i ring  the  ctmntry, 
was  ready  to  favour  them  if  carried  on  by  pi 
but  bad  no  intention  to  pursue  them  on  its  OM 
its  own  means."  Thc^se  explanations  aeemed 
satisfaction  to  the  Chamber.  The  revenu 
Algiers  figure<l  in  the  budget  to  the  amount  o 
franco,  whilst  the  whole  annual  er|)enditure  f 
|mss<\^<5it)n  of  and  administer  the  country  w 
Chi]iml>er  to  uniount  to  30,000,000  franca. 
ploye<l  in  North  Africa  consisted  of  30,000 
4000  were  turbulent  characters,  chiefly  from 
been  formed  into  a  fighting  corp.  A  c5Q 
native  trcnips,  by  the  name  of  Zouaves,  wbj 
well  as  a  liattidion  of  Turks,  and  a  foreign  leg 
men  of  all  nations. 

In  May  of  that  year,  General  Desmichels,  g 
sent  an  expedition  against  a  tribe  of  Gharabas  < 
who  bad  advanced  to  within  15  miles  of  Oran| 
prised  their  camp,  killed  300  Arabs,  and  d 
women  and  children,  and  their  cattle;  but  m 
Oran  the  French  were  much  harassed  by  ' 
Shortly  after  Abd^l-Kader,  the  son  of  an  infit 
who  in  the  year  1832,  in  the  midst  of  the  g 
prtiduced  by  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  |x>wer, 
title  of  emir  and  l>ey  of  Mascara,  and  had  ei 
Ixinner  the  Anib  mpulations  of  the  west,  iwlvi 
horse  to  within  signt  of  Omn,  and  attacked  the 
but  after  some  sharp  fighting  wiis  obliged  t< 
loss  of  800  men.  The  Gharabas  then  cntere<l 
with  tlie  French,  who  restored  their  wom< 
In  June  the  French  occupied  the  nuiritime  i 
east  of  (^ran,  and  soon  after  the  more  importi 
tagannem,  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  o 
zew.  Alwi-el-Kader  made  every  eflbrt  to  re 
nern,  but  did  not  succeed.  Therc^  was  much 
the  French  itnd  the  Arabs  in  the  province  of 
r»^f  of  the  yc4ir.  (_)n  the  eastern  coast  ail 
from  Toulon,  in  Sejitembcr  of  the  same  T«a| 
of  tn)ops  itt  Boojeyab,.  anrl  after  several  da 
apiinst  the  Kubyles,  who  disputed  every  foot 
after  house,  and  garden  after  garden,  llie 
|>ossession  of  the  town,  which  fonned  Hn  int 
on  tlie  coast  between  Algiers  and  Bona. 

By  an  onlonmmce  of  the  month  of  Augua 
Count  d'Erlon  wa^  upjHiinted  *  governor- gene 
[KJSs<*&sknLs  in  North  Africa,'  mider  the  dire 
uf  the  minister-at-war.  An  intendant  or  1 
department  was  also  npjwinted,  tis  well  as 
justice  at  the  head  of  tlie  judiciitun*.  I'be  i 
this  year  were  of  little  imjKirtance.  There  wj 
fighting  with  the  Kabyles  in  tb«  neighbourhi 
and  with  the  tnjops  of  Ahmed  Bey  of  Co 
direction  of  Bona.  The  sheik  of  La  Cidle,  « 
east  of  Bona,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tunis,  made 
the  French.     In  Hie  west,  AkI-cl-Kaderp 

red  by  I 
of  Mar 

an  agreement  with  tlie  French  govcnior  of  O 
tick  now  IwlgtHi  the  siqjrenmcy  of  France,  tt 
I  edged  by  the  French  as  the  emir  of  the  j 
cunt,  which  included  the  whole  western  div 
of  Algiers,  with  the  exception  of  Orun  an 
territory,  and  the  other  |»oints  on  tlie  coast  w 
pied  by  the  French.  The  Shelif  wa**  tobe  hi^ 
east.  A  sort  of  commercial  treaty  was  also  cd 
the  emir  and  the  French.  This  convention 
Paris,  as  givinj^  a  political  importance  to  tin 
which  he  would  take  advantage  to  <:i)nsolidatt! 
a  pro[M?r  opportunity  occurred  to  lum  his  i 
French  :   anil  so  it  hnppeneil. 

At  thi*  beginning  of  1 H35  Abd-el-Kadcr  ci 
and  cjteited  the  Ila<ljoutes  and  other  tribes  \\ 
neigh lx)urhiXKl  of  Algiers  to  rise  oguinst  tl 
himself  collected  a  force  of  8000  hprse  it] 


whosi*  authority  wa"*  now  acknowledged  by  al 
from  the  river  8h  el  if  to  »he  frontiers  of  Maro 
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Ifaecn  taiiaed  at  refroUr  mfsatrj,  in  the  netjz:b- 

0«D«iml  Trtol,  the  French  governor  of 

[  bun,  and  tnet  him  oa  the  baaks  of  the 

TAitfai  fbuglit  wdl,  but  gave  wny  at  last,  and 

General  Trdiel  baring  tost  240  men, 

ti  duY  to  retire  to  Arzew  ou  the  sea- 

kod  by  the  Amhs  at  the  Pass  of  Maktm. 

a  howitzier,  several  caisaoos,  and 

lor  wounded.    This  disaster  was  the  most 

Prcneb   had  ret  encountered  in  Africa. 

rAofPtd  coasidcniUe   raUitary   skill   in   these 

el^  being  appointied  by  ihc  king^  to  succeed 
lived  oa  nk  arrival  at  Altera  to  crush,  if 
of  Abd-el-Kader.     He  lieran   by 
^  of  Omn,  thus  exdting  a  ri^id  to  the 
jBl^bliotjrhood,     lie  then  prepared  an  ex- 
iML«(iu%t.  a  towti  of  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
'       rUKader,  Id  leagues  soutb-east  of 
it^ans  sailed  from  France  to  Ormn  to 
k  ciui^diiion,  which  consisted  of  about  10,000 
iKioer  tried  to  oppose  the  Frencli  on  the  banks 
i  ifiamrards  at  the  pa^  of  the  river  llabmh, 
by  French  tajctlcs  and  discipline, 
r  bto  the  interior,  tearing  Mascara  to  iu  fate, 
1  Maacara  deserted  by  its  inhabitants^  and 
(die  wiki  Arabs.     Being  unable  to  retain  poe* 
I  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  tire  on  the  9tD  of 
15,  after  which  he  marched  bock  to  the  sea-coast 
D,  whence  he  returned  to  Algiers. 
J  Jtnnary,  16^6,  Marshal  Cbuisel  undertook 
I  etpedition  against  the  town  of  Tremeoen  or 
\  about  100  miie^  ^nth-west  of  Oran,  near 
,   and  \ihich  was   now  the   head- 
The  Meshoar  or  citadel  of  Tlenisan 
'  RoiihMjlis,  the  sons  of  Turkish  soldiers, 
i  of  liie  Dey,  who  hud  n^tained  t)0sses- 
f  fall  of  the  regi»ncy.     These  men  were 
i  Arabs,  who  cvmsiilcred  them  as  intrud- 
[  therelore  up  to  the  French  for  support. 
\  set  out  from  Oran,  and  after  a  march 
I  Tiemsan,  which  Abd^eJ-Kailer  had  eva- 
Moorish   inhabitants.      The  Jews  and 
!  French  with  acclamations.     A  body  of 
to\»ttrds  the  mountains  east  of  Tiemsan  ^ 
r  WIS  cnc-dLmiied,  and  drove  him  away  into  the 
'  1  Clauael  next  marched  northward  of  Tlem- 
i  of  the  rivers  Tafna  and  Iftser,  where  he 
jdly  of  Abd-el->Kuder*£    followers,  among 
ciMM»and  honemen  from  Marooco  who 
i  the  Djehed  or  Holy  war  which  ttie  Emir 
t  the  iniideU,     Clause],  having  returned 
i  the  Moorish  population  had  re-entered 
1  a  native  BeVt  diiitrilxited  arms  among 
partisans  of  the  French,  and  leaving 
b  the  citadel,  retiuncd  to  Oran  with  the 
|hji  inny.     Unfortunately  the  Marshal^  being 
[reports  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  of 
them  an  extraordinary  contribution 
fl,  leaving  three  nativt*,  one  of  whom 
Moonsh  colonel  Jussuf,  to  collect  it. 
nSotwitiistanding  nmny  acts  of  exaction  and 
to  have  been  committed  by  tliese  men,  they 
the  value  of  ICXl.OOO   francs,  chiefly   in 
The  Marshal  being  now  better  informed, 
I  of  the  r- '  ♦-^'"■•'nn,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
IS  r  ^  air  severe  censure  in  ibe 

ai  1  -  .  ,  la  order  to  secure  a  ncai-er 
^e^i  I'lemstn  and  the  sea-coast^  Marshal 
I  fortified  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
It  the  same  time  the  little  ialand  of  Rus- 
ire  the  aestuarv. 
I  Algiers  the  Marshal  marched  southward 
^  who  had  collected  in  the  Little  Atlas ^  and 
I  coauamiication  with  the  town  of  Medeyah. 
iinate  firht  he  forced  the  pass  of  Mount  Teneuh, 
Jdedeyab,  where  he  re'mstated  the  Bey  Moham- 
d  bnn  apponnted  by  the  French.  Meantime  the 
ileled  a  military  road  finom  Algiers  to 
1  all  these  things^  Marshal  Clou- 
retumed  to  FrAnce  to  take  hb 
of  Depcttie;?,  and  defend  the  system 
i  in  lua  gorejument  of  Algiers. 
b,  How  11. 


Soon  af^er  the  Marshars  do|)arturc  the  French  of  the  Tafna 
imnjp  attempted  to  relieve  the  garriK^n  of  Tiemsan,  but  ihey 
were  met  on  tlic  way  by  Alxl-el-Kader,  who  obliged  them  to 
reireftt  m  ith  eunisidenible  loss  to  their  camp,  where  they  were 
dosd^^  bloc'katlcd  and  suffered  much  from  want  of  jirovisions. 

This  reverse  induced  the  French  government  at  home  to 
send  an  ex f*ediiion  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna,  under 
Generdl  Buj:caud,  who  having  learnt  on  his  arrival  tluit  AW- 
cl-Kader  had  moved  in  the  direction  of  Oran,  marched  in  tiio 
same  direction,  by  the  coast  itiad,  and  relieved  the  garrison 
of  Oran,  which  had  been  cloftcly  blockaded  for  aome  time. 
From  Oran,  Bu^'ej»u<l  began  his  march  to  Tiemsan,  but  on 
arriving  there  he  found  the  whole  country  around  stripiicd  of 
all  provisioos  and  cattle  by  Abd-cl-Kiuler,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  the  camp  of  the  Tafna,  about  forty  miles  distant, 
a<TOSS  the  Telgoet  Mountains,  a  road  as  yet  untrod  by  the 
French.  At  the  Tal'na  ihp  French  collected  provisions  from 
their  transports,  with  which  they  loaded  500  camels  and  300 
mules,  to  supply  the  garrison  of  Tiemsan  for  four  months.  The 
convoy  set  on  for  Tiemsan  escorted  by  €000  men.  Having 
crossed  the  mountains  and  the  Isscr.  they  tound,  on  the  6tli  of 
July,  Abd-el-Kader  strongly  posted  on  high  grtmud  above 
the  steep  banks  of  the  Sikkak  river  The  Arab  cavalry  attacked 
the  French  as  they  crossed  the  ravine,  and  obtained  a  motneu- 
tary  advantage,  but  they  were  at  last  repulsed,  when  Aljd-«1- 
Kiider  advanced  in  good  order  with  bis  reaerve  of  ngular 
infantry.  This  body  of  men  fired  with  considerable  precisioiiy 
but  being  charged  with  the  bayonet  by  tiie  French,  tncy  were 
routed  and  driven  in  their  flight  donn  the  precipice  inlo  tlie 
ravine  below,  where  most  of  them  were  killed.  The  native 
nuxiliaries  of  the  French  were  busy  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
the  fallen  ;  the  French  however  succeeded  in  saving  tlie 
lives  of  130  men,  and  this  was  the  fir^t  instance  of  prisonen 
being  taken  in  Africa.  This  was  the  first  approach  to  a  more 
humane  system  of  warfare,  and  it  led  aftennaitis  to  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  between  Abd-el-Kader  and  the  French.  The 
defeat  of  Abd-el-Kader  was  complete.  General  Bugeaud 
entered  Tiemsan,  provisioned  the  garrison,  and  thence  retraced 
hb  way  back  to  Oran,  from  whence  he  emWkcd  for  Fnacc, 
where  he  was  promoted  to  the  raikk  of  Lieutejiant- General. 

^Icantime  an  expedition  against  Ahmed  Bey  of  Con- 
stantiTia  was  resohetl  upon  at  Paris,  and  Marshal  Clausel 
returned  to  Alters  to  make  his  pre[4iration8  TroO|is  were 
sent  botli  from  Algiers  and  from  Toulon  to  Bona,  where  the 
Duke  of  Nemours,  Loais^Philippc's  second  son,  arrived  aL»o 
to  accompany  the  army.  On  the  Idth  of  November  the  ex- 
pedition, aibout  7000  strong,  left  Bona,  and  after  two  da^s 
arrived  at  Guelma,  an  old  Boman  9tation  on  the  SeyUios  river, 
where  a  depot  was  establij^hed  for  the  sick.  The  trc^p^  then 
crossed  the  defile  of  Ras-el-Akba,  and  attained  the  high  land 
of  Constantina,  when  they  were  assailed  by  a  storm  of  had 
and  snow,  followed  by  a  sharp  froat,  which  reminded  some  of 
the  veterans  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Many  men  died, 
and  others  had  tlieir  feel  frostbitten.  On  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber the  army  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Constantina. 
Marshal  Clausel  had  been  told  by  Colonel  Jussuf,  whom  he 
had  prematurely  appointed  Bey  of  Constantina,  that  the  jiojm- 
lation  of  the  town  would  open  the  gates  to  him  ;  but  he  found 
tlie  garrison,  consisting  of  Turks  and  Kabyles,  determined  upon 
defence,  and  the  red  flag  of  Algiers  floating  over  the  main 
liattery.  lie  had  not  tlie  means  of  investing  the  place  regu- 
larly, the  snow  coniinaed  to  full  heavily,  one-half  of  the  men 
were  ill  or  were  left  behind  with  most  of  the  baggage ;  and  the 
garrison  of  the  town  and  the  country- people  kept  the  French 
outposts  continually  on  tlic  vratch.  After  uttemnting  to  butter 
down  with  his  gims  the  cate  of  AUCantar,  Cluusd  made  a 
desperate  effort,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd,  to  force  that  gote  and 
that  of  Er  Rahba,  in  which  attempt  a  number  of  French  ofliee« 
and  men  lost  their  lives.  On  trie  rooming  of  the  24th  the 
French  began  tlieir  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Bona,  follow  ed 
by  the  Earrison  of  Constantina,  and  harassed  by  clouds  of  Arab 
horsemen,  and  thus  they  arrivctl  at  Guelma  on  the  28th,  frvm 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Bona.  The  official  statement  of 
the  lofis  of  the  French  stated  it  at  453  dead  and  missing,  and 
304  wounded.  The  sick  were  in  still  greater  number.  The 
failure  of  this  exjiedition  produced  a  \ery  unpleasant  seimtioii 
in  France.  Marshal  Clausel  returned  home,  and  was  aoo* 
ceeded  by  General  Danrt'mont.  Ur^n  the  whole,  this  setx)n(i 
period  of  General  Clauscrs  administration  was  brdhant  and 
bold  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  notwithstanding  some 
reverses,  it  pavecl  the  way  for  the  ultimate  occupatiaii  of  tlie 
whole  state  of  Algiers  by  tlie  French.  .       •    , 

la  the  spring  of  1837  General  Bugeaud  was  Mtmui  to 
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Omn  on  ^  stk^cihI  mission  to  treat  with  AM^el-Katler  in  order 
to  prevetit  liim  from  joining'  Ahme<l  Boy  of  Constitntina, 
agttinst  whom  «  second  expedition  on  a  larjprep  *cale  was  being 
pnsiwred.  Fortunfttely  for  tiu^  Frcnf'h,  AlMj-el-Kader,  tin 
Amb  and  the  r*»nn'sciitdriv<>  of  Arab  nationalityj  had  littio 
symtijithy  for  thcTurliish  Bey  of  Constuntinn,  who  wn.^  besides 
inueli  inferior  to  hini  in  ehamcter  arul  abilities.  Btiicreom!, 
bsvinior  eoHected  about  10,000  men  at  Gran,  nuived  ftm^ard 
with  8  strong^  est'ort  to  the  batikj  of  the  Tiifha,  wherr  he  had 
a  remarkable  interview  with  Alid-el-Kader,  which  Bufreaud 
uiinftgod  with  eonaidorable  spirit  and  address,  and  at  last  a 
treaty  was  agre^^d  uj>an  and  stamj>ed  with  the  seal  of  the  Emir, 
datetl  SOth  of  May,  1837*  Ahd-el-Kader  Rcknowledged  tlie 
sovereipDty  of  France,  retaining  the  administration  with  the 
title  of  Emir  of  the  two  provincfss  of  Oran  and  Titteri,  with 
the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Omn,  Mostagaimeni ,  Arzew, 
and  one  or  two  more  ]7oints  on  the  coiist,  Tlcmsan  wa?  given 
up  to  him,  on  condition  of  bis  not  molesting  the  KoolooHs  and 
the  other  fHends  of  France.  On  the  side  of  Algiers  the 
boundary- hne  of  the  Emir's  territories  was  extended  as  far  as 
the  ridge  of  the  Little  AtUis  which  is  nearest  to  the  capital. 
Me<l»?vah  of  course  was  g:iven  up  to  him,  but  Bletlah  and 
Coleali  remained  in  possession  of  the  French.  The  Emir  on 
his  mrt  enjjaged  not  to  cede  any  part  of  the  cotu^tt-line  to  any 
foreign  fjower,  and  he  also  enga^ea  to  furniiih  the  French  \i  ith 
a  certain  quantity  of  com  and  5000  bollocks.  The  treaty  was 
rery  advaota^'eous  to  the  Emir,  who  gained  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory.  But  the  French  also  obtained  their  object 
of  bein^;:  for  a  time  relieved  of  anxiety  from  the  west,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  turn  all  their  strength  towarcb  the  etisteni  province 
of  Constantina,  where  20,000  men  were  assemhlett  at  Bona 
and  Guclina  towards  the  bcg^inning  of  OLtokT.  Gencnil 
Danrdmont  tijok  the  direction  of  the  eipetlition,  and  the  Duke 
of  Nemours  came  from  France  to  assume  the  command  in  chiet 
Tlic  army  met  with  little  opposition  in  its  advance.  They 
formed  their  batteries  on  the  hisrh  grounds  which  comniariii 
the  town,  and  cfJbctcd  a  breach  in  the  wall.  On  the  1  tith  of 
Octol>er,  the  Governor,  General  Danrdmont,  whilst  survevitig 
the  operations,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  by  the  side  of  ti»n 
Duke  of  Ndrooara.  GenemI  Voice  assumed  "the  direction  of 
the  besieging  arniy,  and  the  town  was  storm ed,  but  the  French 
encountered  a  stubborn  resistimee  in  the  narrow  street? ;  the 
natives  sprung  a  mine,  which  killed  a  numtx^r  of  French 
soldiers,  and  a  high  wall  which  fell  dovfn  buried  many  more 
under  its  ruins.  At  la^t  all  opposition  wa:^  overcome,  the 
surviving  part  of  the  garrifjon  escaped  or  threw  themselves 
down  the  walls  of  the  eo^vn,  and  the  Kasabaht  or  citadel,  surren- 
dered soon  after.  The  Duke  of  Ndmours  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  jjalace  of  the  Bey,  The  soldiers  at  first  committed  many 
acts  of  violence,  but  by  the  exertions  of  the  officers  order  was 
restored,  the  niosfjuea  were  req>ected,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  assured  of  protection*  Ahmed  Bey  had  left  the  town 
pfevioua  to  the  arrival  of  tlie  French,  and  retlretl  into  the 
Ulterior,  with  a  few  followers.  A  native  Kakl,  or  civi!  magis- 
trate, was  appointed,  and  a  French  govemop  and  garrison  Inking 
left  at  Constantina,  the  army  rt  turned  to  Bona.  The  conquest 
of  Constantina,  followetl  by  the  submission  of  many  tribes  of 
the  interior,  was  an  important  event.  It  established  the  French 
power  in  the  centre  of^a  vast  inland  region,  the  aniient  Nti- 
midia,  extending  to  the  borders  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis  on  one 
iide^  and  as  far  as  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  on  the  other. 

In  the  following  year,  1S38,  the  French  sent  detachments 
fVom  Comtantina  in  several  directions  into  the  interior,  to 
Milah,  DjemilaJi,  and  Seteef,  the  anticnt  Sitifis.  The  pmvince 
of  Coristantirui  was  divide<l  for  admin istrative  purposed  into  two 
divi^iiorjSj  CoiLstantinaand  Bona,  and  the  former  w^is  subdivided 
into  tim:'e  Khalifkit:;*,  or  Lieutenancies,  Sahhel,  Fcrdjouah,  and 
Mejanah.  Native  otficers  were  placetl  at  the  head  of  each,  to 
administer  justice;  and  collect  tlie  tribute  from  the  various 
tril>cs.  The  division  of  Bona  was  sulxiividetl  into  lour  circle:?, 
B«jna,  Gucfrrtu,  Lii  Calle,  and  Edough.  At  the  head  of  eudi 
drele  a  French  military  officer^  and  a  native  chief  under  his 
orders,  were  placed.  The  French  occupied  the  maritime 
station  of  Stonit  the  antient  Rusiaula,  the  nearest  landing*pnint 
to  eomuiunicate  with  Constantina,  and  near  it  they  built  a  town 
nhic'h  they  named  Philipf>eville, 

MrHOtirne  Alwl-el-Kader  was  busy  in  subduing  i;omc  remote 
triU^  in  the  soutli  of  his  province,  which  would  not  acknow- 
Je<lge  his  authority.  After  the  rutitication  of  the  treaty,  lie 
sent  an  envoy  to  (^aris,  with  presenls  to  Lonif-Philiprie. "  lie 
then  proceeded  to  Ain  Madhi,  u\m\it  200  miles  iidand,  on  the 
lioriliT*  ot  the  des^'rt,  the  MaralMml  of  which  hail  refused  obe- 
Ui  Ii'tu      T!.>  Ix^siegctl  tlie   place  for  several  months, 


and  at  last  took  it  by  cnpitulation,  in  Janu 
sent  to  General  ValcV  a  ioumal  of  his  ex|K 
which  v\iis  written  by  M.  LtV>ii  Roches,  a  yc 
who  remained  two  years  with  tlie  Emir  in  the  eap 
secretary.     Abd-el-Kadcr  was  also   forming  j 
ttons  in  the  interior,  ufM>n  which  to  fall  in 
verses :  at  Boghar,  about  40  miles  south-ca^  \ 
Thazii  on  Mount  Matmata,  on  the  left  or  i 
Shelif;  at   Said  a,  south  of  Mascara;  Tagde 
Mascara  ;  and  Tefxni,  south  of  Tlemsan. 

In  the  spring  of  1 839  the  French  took 
an  intermediate  station  on  the  coast  betweenl 
Stora,  in  the  country  of  the  Kabylcs.      Anotl 
from  Constantina  occupied  jjcrmaueutly  DjeniUall 
which  last  became  the  head  town  of  the  new  kh  " 
jana.     In  September  of  the  same  year  the  i 
arrived  at  Algiers,  and  then  proceeded  liy  i 
to  ConstanHnaj  where  he  received  the  noma^ 
khalifas  and  sheiks  of  tfie  province,  as  well  as  of 
with  the  Mufti  at  their  head,  and  of  tlio  vari<:m«  ( 
and  trades  of  Constantina,     He  distributed  to  i 
chiefs  the  decoration  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honour, 
be  pniccedcd  with  an  cxploratorj'  exj»editioii  in 
of  Algiers,  by  way  of  Mi  lab,  Diem  i  lab,  Sett^ef,  SidjJ 
and  then  tJirough  the  Bitian  or  Iron-gates»  a  n»n 
in  some  places  only   eight  feet  wide,  between  i 
TOcks  frfuii  800  to  900  feet  high,  a  sort  of  Chcdd 
more   gigantic  scale,  which  the  Turks  had  never  ( 
tms  without  piying  tribute  to  the  neighbooria 
French  pa*^cl   witnoiit  opixtsition,  and  tlienj 
liamza  and  Wadi  Zcitoon  tney  returned  to  / 

There  is  a  well  written  report,  publiahc43 
Blimqui,  of  the   French   Institute,  woo  trave 
French  possessions  in  Algeria   for  the  purpoicj 
into  the  social  and  economiral  condition  ot  the  < 
port  de  M    Blaiiqui,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut,  k  VAc 
Sciences  Morales  ct  Politit^ucs,  sur  la  Situation  < 
nos  Possessions  dans  le  Nord  dc  rAfriquc/     He  4 
lively  terms  the  failure  of  the  attempts  at  colonlv 
Metidja  plain,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  gore 
the  towns  of  Bledah  and  Coleah,  with  their  sjjIc 
almond,  and  olive  plantations,  well  irrigated,  from  I 
of  the  !?pecidators  and  adventurers  who  had  nune 
of  riretty  country-houses  and  haudets  on  theT 
land  round  Algiers  *  be  sneaks  of  the  alarming(^ 
the  French  troops  in  tfic  country ;  he  cen 
the  customs ;  he  seems  please<l  with  the  bu 
he  perceived  about  the  town  of  Algiers,  which! 
the  appearance  of  a  European  city,  and  he  eo 
the  stillness  and  solitariness  which  he  found  fn 
province,  at  Stora,  Philippevillc,  Bona,  andConstl 
the  road  from  Stora  to  Constiuilina,  a  distance  of  1 
theie  is    hardly  a   hamlet  or  an   Arab  douar  to 
For  many  a  mile   there  is  not  a  shrub,  not  a  __ 
jsctm.     Tne  aspect  of  this  undulating  liarren  and  i 
gion  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  Campagna  near  lU 
jirovince  of  C^uii*timtina  has  been   placed  undon 
admini.^tratiou  ditiercnl  from  that  of  tne  rest  of  Al| 
old  cl^  il   coiLHtitiition   of  the  ei>untry  has  been  re« 
European  colonlst<E  are  forbidden  to  enter  the  prov 
French  rule  through  the  means  of  native  authoritll 
hakems,  and  sheiks,  who  have  received  the  invcstiti 
otfice  from    the   governor,  and  have   sworn  fidoB 
Koran.      They    retain    their   former   authority, 
power  of  inflicting  death.     They  raise  tjie  taxes  e 
which   they  accotint   for  to   the  French  trcasiiry- 
one- third  of  the  gross  amount  for  their  trouldc, 
understanding  prevails  t)etween  them  a/id  the  Fren 
who   on    their  jjart  maintain  tlie    strictest   di&cipl 
Blanoui  accfampanicd  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  CoasA 
saw  all  the  principal  native  chiefs  come  to  pigr  boa 
prince.    He  remarked  that  their  appearance  and  iraoi 
far  superior  to  those  of  the  Arabs  of  the  province  of 
The  whole  population  of  the  town  he  reckoned  at  abog 
But  he  thought  little  of  the  town  itself,  which  wa«  ^ 
dirty,  and  decaying.     He  considers  it  im]K>rtmit 
advanced  militury  |x>st  in  the  interior,  hut  no  don! 
it  is  worth  keeping.     The  whole  report  is   very 
and  is  one  of  the  best  written  pprs  ue  Im 
of  the  country  ;  but  as  at  the  time  M.  Bl 
Kader  niled  over  one  hidf  of  Algeria,  fevirai 
refleetions  and  suggestions  are  now  out  i»f  datOi 
of  the  events  that  have  happened  &mce.      This 


Kin  tlui  mppimdit  At  tlte  md  of  I^nir's  *  An- 
pU»iT<!Twr  for  laa^, 

1  -^bs  of  Abd-cl-Kodcr  rtrsunirtl 

I,  Hrllhotlt  mi/    prc^idiM  (Jlm  lani- 

Hi  taTiiini  the  JticTti^k.  aod  furpr'      '  . 

^■'**f^   of   Abd-cI-KHui  :     M»    .♦jarjMHi 

Use  Mcttlism  popmUtion  bail  nv 
,,,  War  agaiiift  iLe  Fn*iirih  In 
I W  Bi^  pMCe  li  th^Tdlia  two  years  before,  merely 
plr iMi  twimmti  of  hoftilitie^.  All  tij^'  rf4i>ni^f^ 
di  aape  VMk  iv%«  m'lthm  A 
Is  pfp  ptttOikTTtl  anH  burnt  T) 
KfWiti  iJbr  '  vemntont  ai  iiome  uiiiert-^ 

ii  lUNnif ttiii ,  j;Q»00O  II  len ,  bt'^idcs  buries  ^ 

to  Amni.     ^JlaIilIllle  several    uttiiire    twik   jil*(i* 
ItlirfiBrli  ftnd   the  Anili*  in  the  neiehkiurhoiKj  of 

t  of  Onm. 
f  defence. 

te:  1    •  ridi, 

^d^  oififviiieats,  recovered  {lu^^'^ion  of  M»> 
tKiluiiih^  whicb  bad  been  f^ven  up  tu  Abdn*]- 
IIb  6Mp  of  tile  TafoA,  and  tbe  moritinid  town  of 
fMif  Anient  ^'X'J^  occapicd.  In  tlie  caitern 
0ad  tnSm  fiieadly  to  Abmfid,  the  ezpeUed  Bey 
^  won  ikfiealBd. 

mk  igin^nmml  At  home  resolved  on  carrying  on 
■Ml AUi-d-Kaider  with  renewed  energy » docburing 
cpaU  be  no  petce  m  Africa  till  Lbat  chief  was  de> 
f  n^t^MK»  had  twice  shown  thiit  no  faith  could 
illtpu  With  tbe«e  views,  Geneml  Bufieaud,  who 
ii|  dlttioi^khed  himself  agminst  Aba-«]-Kadcr, 
li  iUgMKi  to  replace  Muvhal  Val^o  aa  governor* 

pmntlh^  pM^  are  fit  for  Earopeati  troopa  to  keep 
|3(iBth  A&icaH,  the  spring  and  the  autumxi.  General 
■  ^  fpring  campaign  oJ'  1841  by  nmrebtng 
"  '  he  took  tad  gArriaonedr  dnving  Ab<j- 
■Oiiih.  ScTcsu  remote  tribea,  having 
in  iho  EmTf  nidt  their  jieace  with  tlie 
ampeini  of  th*  iiitami  i^wmttfid  in  provi- 
^  ma  oulifimr  ^  powcrfid  tiibe  of  the  Ua^ 
"a  chwf  etsmsthi  toenqgnte  towarda  the 
OO  pm  ifl  ml  to  hortilities.  It  was 
ika  fiet  Mettdiji  phuit,  atj  aren  of  40  eauare 
tch,  pfotorted  by  niiltlAry  poata  and  blc»ck- 
maaa  the  colotiisti  and  their  lama, 
ol  Depudea.  H*  Guixot,  the  new  minifter 
iOMihatkaJly  refuted  the  tniinuationi  of 
alnmir  that  at  no  epoch  tince  ibe  revolii- 
,  Fraoae  had  entered  into  eogigtments  to 


the  war  ceotinued  to  be  carried  on  by 
I  AbdpeUKadeTf  who  waa  defeated  in 
MMt  aeveral  more  Important  tribea, 
t  Ihft  Sheouit  l^cok  Maanoud,  Beni 
i  In  nalce  peace  with  France.    Tlem- 
i^  and  a  Freiadi  garriaon  placed  in  it. 
T|  by  hia  genioi  and  acttnty,  teemed  to 
ai  he  moved  rapidly  from  place  to  place. 
by  the  Oiambcn  for  the  expenditure  of 
D9  in  North  Africa^  figured  in  the  budget 
l^mm  el*  47,OSO,9#4  franca.     In  November  the 
^  one  of  l^ii»»-PhiUppe*0  younger  fona,  arrived 
1  a  new  eipedimi  apainst  Abd^eUKader. 
apkinat  aevenJ  Arab 
I  were  oideped  from  Fiance  to  join 

I  of  the  fblkfwing  spring,  I84S,  waa  marked 
f  AiantfAe  aurpnaiRgt  ^  the  head  of  a  body  of 
camp  ot  Abd-cl-Kiider»  whilat  the 
Arafae  were  absent,  on  the  border  of  the 
a^     Several  thonaand  priaonen  were 
Indnding  the  Eour'a  papen.     The 
tto eaeape.    Thi^  French  however  loat 
I  hi  ihia  campaign ;  among  the  reiA  Gene- 
A —'    "M  xiliary  chief,  §0  years 
ider,  who  proclaimed 
1  _  ^^v«D  npon  a  traiuir  to 
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hk  country.  Meantime  the  French  r«»orted  freely  Uk  At 
African  pnietice  of  making  *  razzias/  i\  e.  predatory  incurriona 
iutij^lhe  grounds  of  hostile  or  dLyiHbctcd  tribes,  carrying  away 
tlicir  cattle,  and  often  al^o  their  women  and  c  Liltlren,  The 
cjtille  «>'rn  sold,  and  the  prisom^rs  taken  U»  Orun  or  Algiem^ 
until  the  triUrs  nuule  their  s^ulinibsiun.  Colonel  Ju&siif  di^tin- 
tntislied  hifuself  in  this  kind  of  warfiir<%     Ai  '     >0 

men  mounted  on  camds  and  mules,  he  «tiir}(  •: 
ajid  plunging  i"*"  *^'^  ^...»i.r.«.  .,  Mt^mebs,  he  ^^a  y 
tuoic  triU'  of  H•t^c■<i  mn  cuorui^  y 

o!  (Mttle.  \ili  iributi'd  anion^   :.,:     ....:4ut 

A  bd-el -  K  ader  iMind t*red 
lowers  near  the  N>f<!rrr  of 
MarcN  t^^.      la  the  moiitii  uf  No*t^niber  his  intinuif'  1 

bmvc«t  lieutenant,  the  Khalifa  Ben  Alhil,  called  8t< 
the  One-eyed,  at  the  head  of  about  lOQO  men,  hm  It 

di^iiiion  under  GenormI  Tempoure,  and  a  de^ierun 
Mied,  in  which  the  Aml;^  were  cut  to  pieoea,  an«j  L 

after  killing  or  wounding  three  of  hia  aaMulanta,  w;^  i 

by  a  fourth.  His  head  was  taken  to  Algiers,  ano  tu^  iwxiy 
waa  buHed  with  military  honours  at  Coleah,  hia  niitivc  pUcc. 
After  this  dittuter  Abd-el*Kader  took  refuge  withir  »*"<  ^  -  n- 
tiein  of  Marooco. 

In  February,  1844^  an  expnlitlon  from  Conatant::,  .,..>.r 
the  Duke  of  Aunuile,  act  out  ,  aeren  day»'  morcii  to 

the  Mnith,  in  the  llebd-aWiri  c  the  Tttnu  had  once 

a  sution,  and  which  waa  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Abd-el- 
K  ailer's.  The  French  took  poneaaion  of  the  diatrict,  the  tioopa 
of  Abd-eUKader  ba%ing  fled^  and  lefl  a  native  detachment  in 
the  fort  But  after  the  return  of  the  expediUon,  the  friends 
T)f  AlMJ-el-Kitfler  surpriaed  the  detachment  and  maaaacred  it. 
This  d^cufssion  however  made  the  French  acquainted  with  the 
ro«<i  to  the  great  desert 

From  his  lilace  of  retirement  within  the  frootiera  of  Ma- 
rocco,  AlMl-el-Kader  not  only  strove  to  keep  alive  diaalfee* 
tion  a^nst  the  French  among  the  tribea  of  Algeria^  but  he 
likewiae  succeeded  in  eliciting  the  ftoatlcal  population  of 
Morocco  itself  to  a  holi^  war,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
away  the  infidels  from  Atrica.  Some  of  tne  emperorV  family 
and  court  joined  in  the  war-K!ry.  The  result  has  been  a  war 
between  Marocco  and  the  French.  ?Vfjir>hul  Biigvaud  haa 
added  to  hb  former  mecctae^  that  i»r  :  j^  ^%  U>«  battle  of 

the  Uli,  the  army  of  Morocco,  wli  vonoed  into  that 

part  of  the  territory  of  Alters  whi-  ji  n.  ^  west  of  the  Tafna 
river;  aftc!r  which  the  French  R'iic<cd  ujioh  Onchdit,  a  frontier 
town  of  Marooco.  These  event*,  and  the  bomhardment  by  tea 
of  the  towna  of  Tangier  and  Mogador,  indiux^d  tiie  erofjeror 
Abd-er-Bahmao  to  sue  for  peace,  the  principal  condition  of 
which  is  that  he  will  not  permit  Abd-el-K»der  to  annoy  any 
more  the  French  in  their  posseasion  of  Algeria*  In  the  debates 
which  took  place,  both  in  the  British  Parliament  and  in  the 
French  Chambers,  it  was  elidled  that  the  Frendi  dominion 
over  Al^ria  has  been  acqnieeoed  tn  by  Great  Britain ;  France, 
on  its  port,  having  engaged  not  to  extend  its  conquests  beyood 
the  boundaries  of  the  Algerine  territories,  either  on  the  fide  of 
Tunia  or  on  that  of  Marocco,  Perhaiis  the  beat  aecurity  for 
thia  is,  aa  waa  frankly  atated  by  the  '  Journal  de*  Dibaia,*  that 
France  will  not  cxKiquer  Mirocoo  for  the  belt  of  leaaoiif, 
namely,  that  she  cannot  afed  to  do  it,  *  France/  ofaaaned 
the  Journal,  *■  b  already  obliged,  in  order  to  retiun  poneanon 
of  Algeria,  to  keep  there  an  army  of  m^arly  100,000  men,  and 
to  spend  some  40,000.000  fnmca  every  year,  and  ahe  would 
recjuirc  double  that  contingent  in  order  to  eliect  the  conquest 
of  Marocco.  It  will  take  many  years  of  peace  before  the 
revenue  of  Algeria  can  be  raised  so  as  to  cover  iti  expendi- 
ture, and  it  is  even  very  doubtful  w  bether  it  w  ill  ever  oe  able 
to  do  that/  In  a  political  point  of  view,  however,  the  poa- 
aeaaion  of  Algeria  is  undoubtedly  of  consklerable  importanoe 
to  Fiance.  Mankind  at  large,  and  the  nationa  that  bordv  on 
the  Mediterranean  in  partieuhir,  have  derived  one  great  advan- 
tage ham  the  French  coooueat,  namely,  tlie  extirpation  of  a 
neal  of  pirstie  and  the  fmaJ  abolition  of  Christian  alavery. 

The  high  adminiatration  of  the  *  Alg^rie/  or  iState  of  Al- 
giers, it  by  the  king's  ordonnancee  managed  as  follows :— *A 
govemor-genctal,  who  ia  a  military  officer  df  high  rank,  baa 
the  supreme  eonuaand  of  the  troops,  and  is  also  at  the  head  of 
the  civil  and  political  administration.  He  is  under  the  ordena 
of  the  minister-atpwar  at  Paria,  where  a  department  of  the 
War  Qffioe  is  eapeciallf  eng^^^  with  the  aiairs  of  Algiers. 
The  govcmor-geneial  la  am£eA  in  his  functions  by  a  council 
of  ttiministimtion^  consisting  of  the  director  of  the  interior,  the 
commandant  of  the  naval  force  on  tht^  Al|ri*^rs  stadon,  the  mi- 
litary iatendant,  the  attorney ^goieral,  and  the  director  of  the 
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finances,  A  secretaiy-gcneral  of  tlie  goyemmont  attends  the 
tittrngs  of  the  coyncif. 

The  dirc'ctor  of  th<?  interior  lias  unHor  him  «iib-dire<?toip  at 
Onm,  lif>Tia,  and  Phili(i|tevillc.  Al^-icrs,  ()m\^  Ikimi,  nnci 
Philipp^villo  have  municipal  councils  and  mttires.  In  the 
olliPi-  towns,  as  ut  Ccmjttaniina,  Ihcrc  are  dvil  commijranes^ 
ino«illy  natives^  styled  Ilakhcra, 

The  country  h  divided  into  three  provinces.  1.  Alpcrs 
Prtiper^  which  includes  hIso  the  old  divi^ifjri  or  province  of 
Tittcri.  2-  Gran.  3.  Consign  tirm  und  Bona.  Tho  iirincifml 
militarv*  sUitions  iiro: — in  the  province  of  AljricTS^*AlgJcrsand 
llie  ncfghboitrin^  forts,  Bledah,  Medeyah,  Miliantdi^  Coleuh, 
Shcmhel,  and  lioojc^'ah.  In  the  province  of  Oran — Oran, 
ilostasranncm,  Aracw,  TmeXj  Mascara,  El  Esnam^  Tlcmsan, 
Mefcnrhin,  Mazagn^n,  Tiftrct,  In  the  province  of  Constan- 
tina — Constantina^  Seteef,  Wona,  Philippcville^  tinelma,  Jijeli, 
and  La  Calle.  Algiers,  Oran,  Constantina,  and  lion  a  have 
each  a  considerable  garrison  and  staff.  Hie  naval  stations  arc 
— Alpcrs,  Oran,  with  the  fine  hay  of  Marsa-el-Kebir,  Bona, 
Sherslid,  and  Stora, 

For  the  department  of  jnstice,  tlicre  are  courts  in  the  first 
instance  at  Airier?,  Oran,  Bona,  and  Phihppcville.  Ap|)eaJs 
ore  made  to  the  Royal  Court,  which  sits  j+t  Algricrs.  There  are 
jnaiicca  of  the  j>eace  at  Algiers,  Bledah,  tJona,  Oran,  Philippe- 
villc,  and  Constimtina.     Algiers  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce. 

The  |iuhlic  instruction  is  under  ait  ln3|iector.  The  esta- 
Wiahmcnls  for  histruetion  are — a  college  at  Algiers  with  15 
|irofes.sors  ;  gratuitous  courses  of  Arabic,  both  v  ulgar  or  omlj 
and  written;  ronimnnul  schools;  a  mngcum,  and  a  library. 
There  is  a  Floinan  Cutholic  bishop  of  Alueriat  and  tljcre  are 
#:t>nsi«t(jrtea  for  the  Protci^tants  at  Altriers  und  Oran. 

The  European  inhabitant,  not  military,  settled  in  the  vari- 
ons  towns  of  Algeria,  amounted  in  1843  to  alioiit  60,000,  ami 
they  are  increasing  rapidly  by  fresh  arrivals.  Since  1841  a 
nuiidier  of  villages  have  bi»t»n  liuilt  on  the  Sahel^  or  table-land 
round  Algiers,  each  of  which  contains  from  fifty  to  ^ijtty 
fkniibcs  of  Frenr  h  coloni-^ts,  chiefly  emigrant  farmers  with  a 
iinall  cjipitjal.  The  government  has  granted  them  allotments 
of  gnuind,  on  condition  of  their  cultivating  tbem  and  building 
their  ow  n  houses.  ThcFC  villnges  have  been  snrroimded  by  a 
dittli  und  towers,  thus  fonning  a  chain  of  tbrtifieii  ontposts 
round  the  capital.  Each  villuge  has  its  fountain,  its  churt^h, 
h  town-lioiipc.  and  u  school,  h^imilar  villages  have  been  bnill 
by  private  individuals  near  Bledab  and  in  other  places.  At 
1  encx  on  tlic  sea-crmst,  about  90  miles  west  of  Algiers^  a 
new  Ivnro|H"an  town  has  been  constructed  outside  of  the  ohl 
Moorish  town,  I'TOui  Tenez  a  rojul  has  been  maile  to  Or- 
Icansville,  an  inland  colony  of  500  or  6<X)  inhabitants,  with  a 
miiitary  gnnison.  More  to  the  east  is  Milianu,  a  town  built 
on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Zakar^  more  than  2000  teot  above 
the  sea,  which  was  ruined  in  the  war  against  Abd-cl-Kader, 
but  has  Ijecn  since  ri.'storcd  on  a  ntuch  iutjiroveJ  plan,  and  is 
liccome  an  important  garrison  town. 

Marshal  Bugeaud  stated  lately  at  a  public  dinner  given  to 
him  by  tlic  merchant?  of  Marseille  on  his  retnm  from  Algiers, 
that  tranquillity  and  security  prevail  over  the  gn*ater  |mij1  of 
Algeria,  that  the  public  revenue  has  risen  to  twenty  millions 
of  francs,  and  that  the  Europt»aji  population  amounts  to  75,0(K) 
individuals,  and  is  daily  inci-easing.  It  appears  by  the  nevvs- 
ria[K>rs,  that  in  the  budget  for  1845-6,  just  laid  before  I  he 
Fjvncli  Chambers,  the  receipts  of  Algeria  tire  estimated  at 
si-v  millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war 
department  are  esliniatcii  at  74,465,527  francs,  for  60,000 
men  and  18,8i>6  hoi-scs.  It  appears  ihut  fine  half  of  the  emi- 
crants  to  Algeria  are  natives  of  Fmnce,  und  the  rest  are 
Spaniards,  tiemiuns,  Ituliuns,  jtnd  Maltese.  A  regular  com- 
munication by  steuni-bo-its  has  been  established  idong  the 
cxwuit,  Ijetwecn  Algiers  and  Bona  on  one  side,  and  Algiers 
and  Oran  on  the  other,  A  diligence  runs  between  Algiers 
and  lUedah  in  the  interior. 

{Guide  du  y^oijag^mr  en  AtifcriCf  ronfmant  VArmumre  de 
1844  et  k'S  Zo/j,  OrdonnanccSy  el  Anctrs  ccmcematii  la 
Caluuie,  a  very  well  written  and  instructive  compilation  ; 
Lesnr,  Annuair^  HUtorique^  1S.10 — '13  ;  Rozet,  Voyage  dam 
la  B^ffeace  d  Jf^er,  3  vol*.  1833  ;  Mom'teur  Al^drim  ;  P,  B. 
Ijonl,  Algiers  mid  tlit  other  Bartmiy  Sfntes^  2  vols.  8vo.  1S35  ; 
and  the  other  work^  quotiMi  in  the  course  of  this  article.) 

ALGORITIIM,  a  corruption  from  the  Arabic,  the  root 
liciTig  a  wonl  which  means  culculation^  or  at  lea-st  refers  to 
enleulatifjii  or  reckoning.  When  the  Indian  numerals  were 
intfoelucTMl  fj-om  the  Eiu^t*  thif?  wcjrd  came  with  tliem,  ant^  the 
new*  tigurea  were  dt^numiuale<l  (by  ChauctT,  for  example) 
aujftii/w  (or  alguritljm)  tigurcs.     The  word  is  toletablir  welt 


naturalized  among  the  French  mathe 
system  of  notation  :  thus  there  is  an  i 
and  an  algorithm  of  the  differential  calciilli 
been  used  by  English  writers,  but  our  longi 
it ;  the  word  nittation  does  just  as  welb 
times  lead  to  misconception:  those  who  a' 
them  fiud  them  not  ordy  spelt  in  different  % 
di  Hcrcnt  meanings ,  Daniel  Fenu ing  (  Yourif; 
pan  ion  f  1750)  tells  us  that  some  writers  m 
tricate,  thut  it  is  almo^  impossible  to  leam 
tliein,  much  less  the  cdgoristn.  In  a  note 
the  first  of  the^e  hieroglyphics  means  the  i 
the  scetmd  their  application  to  practice, 
niatical  dictionaries  define  (he  worn  algoritl 
real  imported  sense,  namely,  as  meaning 
arithmetic. 

ALIEN.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1844, 
(7  &  8  Vict.  c.  GC)  *  to  amend  the  law  rela 
reppiils  the  clause  of  1  Geo.  I.  c.  4,  which 
Naturalization  Bill  should  contain  clauses  t 
person  naturalized  should  Ix*  a  member  of 
or  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  hold 
military,  or  be  capable  of  liolding  grant%  I 
hmds,  tenements,  or  hereditumcnts,  cither  i 
by  any  jjerson  in  trust  for  him.  By  the  7 
iicrson  Ijom  out  of  her  majesty's  dominion* 
IS  a  naturaUbom  Fubject  of  tho  United  Kii 
capable  of  taking  cithtT  real  or  personal  c«i 
chiLse,  or  inheritance  ;  and  im  alien  who 
friendly  state  m:iy  take  and  hold  every  { 
property,  except  chattels  real,  m  fully  and  e 
!>oni  snhjects.  The  subject  of  a  friend I7  i 
the  pur|wise  of  residence  or  ocenpotion,  ei( 
his  senants,  bold  lands,  houses,  or  tenem 
not  exceeding  twenty -one  years ;  and  m 
rights,  remedies,  exemptions,  and  privilege 
of  voting  at  elections  for  memlxTs  of  jiarliai 
a  natural -born  subject.  An  alien  woman  11 
Iwrn  British  subject  l>ecomes  naturalized 
The  privileges  cfriferre^l  upcm  aliens  by  t 
by  referring  to  tfie  fonner  disabilities  ol 
P.  C,J  S>ich  of  the  proi  Isions  of  the  foUoi 
inconsistent  with  the  act  7  &  8  Vict,  arc  r 
Will,  III.  e.  2  ;   1  Geo,  I.  sess.  2,  c.  4  ; 

The  Alien  Act  of  1844  also  contains  a  m 
naturalizfttiou  of  aliens.  An  alien  who  coi 
Unite<l  Kingdom  with  a  view  to  settle  hei 
lowing  course,  obtain  nearly  all  the  righti 
sufyect,  lie  is  retjuircfl  first  to  present 
secretiiry  of  state,  containing  a  statement 
si  on,  trade,  or  other  occupotion  ;  the  leiig 
resifletl  in  this  country,  and  the  eromids  01 
ol>tuin  any  of  the  rights  of  a  British  snbjeci 
a  certificate,  which  must  be  granted  bcfon 
bo  token.  The  certificate  granted  by  tin 
rent<?s  such  parts  of  the  memonal  tis,  n 
tion,  are  found  to  be  tnie  and  material,  ai 
the  ajiplicant  'all  the  rights  and  privileges 
except  the  capacity  of  Wing  a  memljer  of 
or  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliame 
rights  and  r«|iflcities  (if  any)  specially  ea 
such  wrtificate.'  The  certificate  must 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  within  sixty  day 
memorialist  must  take  and  subscribe  an  oat 

The  course  of  j>rocceding  to  be  adoptee! 
to  t^ecomc  naturalized  is  to  be  reflated,  1 
concerned,  by  the  secn?tan*  of  state,  and  ' 
is  to  Im*  fixed  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
ized  l>eforc?  the  passing  of  7  &  8  Vict.  e. 
resided  in  this  epuntry  for  five  sticccssive  yi 
all  the  rights  conferred  by  the  new  act. 

The  act  at  rircsent  in  tcirf'e  for  the  regia 
the  6  Will.  IV.  c,  11,  which  repealed  an  a 
(7  Geo.  IV.  c,  54),  Masters  of  vessels  ar 
parts  are  to  declare  what  aliens  (mariners  1 
sel  excepted)  are  on  hoard  or  have  landed 
for  omission  or  for  false  declaration,  of  20/ 
alien  omittc»d.  Every  foreigner  on  landing 
diately  to  exhibit  any  passjwrt  in  his  poai 
officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  deharkAtion, 
either  verlml ly  or  in  writing,  his  name^  b 
fx>uritry  he  h;i5  come  from,  under  a  penalty,  fi 
of  2t.   I'he  officer  of  oistoms  U  to  regismr 


tote  ilieii,  end  tmnsnnt  a  coj>y  tif  tlje  dc- 
i  ftt  nenltrj  of  state.     On  lenvin^  the  rnuntry 
llmqiM  10  lYBiuntit  to  the  secn^tary  of  state  the 
Wipo^  tmn  rm  Imidrngr.     The  act  doe«  not  affect 
Mtm  '  ^v«it3,  oor  aliens  under  fourteen 

TVjrwji  enaire  Fiesfm  the  person  allegred 

■dflt  ItidiT  7  Ueo.  IV.  c.  54^  aliens  were  required 
ailw^tin  at  the  Alien -r/flicc  ;  but  this  U  no  longper 
ft. 

nrfTtfvm  dtfifa  of  6  Will.  IV.  is  generally  dis- 
i()if  fomcaen.  ft"-*  ^*  t,„w...  ,,,.r..^^^.j  f(,f  there  is  no 
niilieaetfnr  ,     In  18J2,  oue 

iibi*7i*-  V,  jKirted   to    have 

(•H«i'  art  ;  but  m  the 

«l«io.  only  one  rejeis- 

tJ«t^cu|^<3iQf  out  ui'  U74^  not  one;  and  of  tho«e 
Lontion,  not  one-half.    At  Liverpool  no  rctum 
*nmhcrof  foreifnera  who  huided,  and  there 
rf  one  who  pegistered.     There  are  two  alien 
of  Li^^idon,  and  one  at  Dover,  but  at  other 

done  hv  the  ofRcrra  of  customs. 

7  G«^  IV .  c.  54,  the  number  of  foreigners 

dejnted  duringr  the  year  was  ascertained ; 

pii]^r9    hare  been    destroyed.     The 

of  1841  do  not  distinguish  foreigner* 

tern  in  for»ngm  jmrt?!.     The  total  num- 

'uhjertj  bnni  abroad »  and  who 

■I  on  the  fjth  of  June,  J  841,  wa* 

ided  in   England,  and  19^931  ol 

rho  fvinnHe*  of  Middlesex  anti 

>  d  jirt»vious  to  thf 

i^xfOfd  feven  or 

hu  Mij-jrin^i  lor  ietter?  of  deniza- 

<•  annually. 

^  .  .>.  C 1 1'  S,    [Ciifcira  Alimextur, 
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iREV.  AKCFTIB.SLD.  wa?  bom  in  1767,  in 

ihieh  city  hh  father,  Andrew  Alison,  was  a 
!_i7^2  Arrliibald  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
'  proceeded,  with  an  exhibition,  to  Baltiol 
bcTp  he  matriculated,  Nov.  9»  1775.     He 
'  A.,M.,  and  that  of  LL.B.,  Mareh  23,  1784, 
■  lie  rntomd  into  holy  orders,  end  married  the 
*^  ,  Jolin  Gregory  of  fldinburgh ;  he  was  soon 
lied  to  the  cwraey  of  Branee|jelh,  in   the 
!......_  f  *i  ^   perpetual   cnrary   of 

ndal  stall  in  S;disbury 
|il79l.  ,..,    ,  V,...  ...  1......;  in  Shropshire  in  I'iH, 

I  nf  Roddtns^oo  in  Shrofiahire  in  1797,  amount* 
m  8001.     In  18CX)  he  was  invited  to  be- 
'  of  the  epticopal  chapel,  Cow^te,  K<Jin- 
l  iho  in^it^ttion,  and  continued  to  officiate 
,  which  afterwartlii  removed  to  York  Plarep 
'  il1ne«?  eompolled  him  to  withdraw  from 
<■.    lie  died  in  1839,  at  the 
d  for  his  nrivnte  character, 
cm:  t  di«ting;uished  liteniry 

»■§  I  1  ed  as  a  preacher* 

wa^^  <i..  *,..,. ior  of  *  Essays  on  the 
I  of  Taste  ;*  *  Sernioa?,  ehiefly  on  Partieu- 
B.  8vo.,  1814,  lsir»  und  several  eiJitions 
oif  on  the  Lis  I  inpsof  the  lion. 

der.  Lord  W'  /  in  the*Trans- 

[Sodcty  of  E^lmiMirph,  1818. 
on  rhiefly  depc-nds  on  hfs  *  Essays  on 
i^bed  m   1790,  but  which  made 
-  till  the  second  eilition,  with  ad- 
I  ^  M  ,  w  hen  the  work  became  the  subject 
tide  by  Jeffrey,  in  the  *  Edinburgh  He- 
po^mlar ;    its  popularity  however 
ttbo  deefine.     The  work  consaila  of  two 
rihif  Nature  of  the  Emotions  of  Sublimity 
H^ond  *  Of  the  Sublimity  and   Beauty  *jf 
;*  the  whole  work  isd»vi<lefi  into  chapters, 
pptftji,   with  much  appearance  of  philosophical 
ailii  litde  either  of  coinprehea?iveness  or  jirein- 
i  of  the  subjects.     Ilia  notion  of  sublimity 
!  he  setrms  to  understand  the  word  in  the 
\  SDfiereimiiMnit  grandeur  of  any  kind  ; 
in  which  it  is  u^ed  by  Longiniw,  as 
prodiMse  a  powerful  emotion.      The 
1  of  beauty  may  be  more  easilpr  ei- 
I  ia  gcciendly  applied  to  any  objiect  of 


A  L  K 

nature  or  art  cnlcn*ated  to  produce  «  pleasing  feeling  in  tho 
mind,  the  causes  of  the  emotion  of  beauty  arc  ncVesswdy 
multifarioit.^,  and  subject  to  no  general  rule :  the  forms, 
sounds,  and  eohmrs  of  nature,  for  instance,  havintr  laws  re- 
spectively appropriated  to  each,  on  which  the  feeling  of  de- 
light demands,  nnd  which  are  appbcoble  to  all  minds,  while,  in 
wnrkft  of  art,  the  causes  of  delight  are  [¥»rhttns  still  more  variefl, 
hnving  reference  not  only  to  the  invariable  laws  of  nature^ 
Ijut  to  sped  a  1  circumstances  connectwi  with  the  art  and  artist, 
Ali*on  docs  not  treat  of  taste  as  an  appreciating  and  di^cn mi- 
nuting faculty  of  the  mind  depending  on  the  judgment,  or  as 
the  judgment  applied  to  the  nne  arts  and  to  the  ot)jci  ts  and 
*ct?ne*  of  nature  about  w  hich  those  arts  are  conversant,  Iwii  as 
an  emotion  caused  by  objects  or  scenes  calculated  to  excite 
certain  osMiciations  of  ideas  and  trains  of  thought,  which, 
according  to  him,  are  the  real  causes  of  the  emotion.  His 
views  are  indeed  httle  better  than  a  series  of  0|fiuions  formed 
with  little  power  of  thought,  and  falsified  in  uiuny  rwrta  by 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  association,  whieh,  however 
true  as  applied   to  particular  caws,  is  not  ti        '  '    d 

aa  the  priniary  cauae  of  the  emotions  of  «ub1*i 
and  still  Ic^s  true  as  the  leading  principle  ot  u.^-t-  ii>r  m.     ii  s 
style  ia  not  uupleosing,  but  it  is  very  didiisr,  and  defitient  in 
distinctness  and  precision, 

(Jiifftj,  Diet,  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knovvk'djre;   Gr/if.V  3/f;//,,  Sept.  1839.) 

a\LKAIAES  ^  Alfdiretl  Propcrtien  of.  Thew?  l)odies, 
once  consider^l  to  l>c  simple,  arc  now  known  to  be  (with  fhe 
ex*rption  of  ammonia)  eombinatkrns  of  oxygen  Mith  a  n»eiiil. 
Thi  y  huvo  a  great  atiinity  for  water,  and  very  readily  nltsoib 
wutery  vnpo«ir  from  the  atmosphere.  Their  chief  chnrnf- 
fcri-^itic  is  the  facility  with  which  they  unite  with  acidn  to 
ibrm  i^alts,  fomfKJimds  which  are  readily  resolved  by  golvjin- 
ism,  when  the  acid  goes  to  the  positive  pole,  the  alkuli  to  the 
ncpative.  They  also  change  many  vegetable  infusions  to  a 
green  <'*ilr>ur,  and  restore  to  their  primitive  hue  tliose  which 
have  been  reddened  by  an  acid.  1  heir  iiowcr  in  this  n  s|M.rt 
WQS  formerly  held  to  be  indicative  of  the  prcaen<*c  of  an  al- 
kali, but  \XB  it  is  shared  by  many  other  bodies,  it  is  by  no 
means  conclusive.  (Faraday.)  Those  combinations  of  an 
acid  with  an  alkali  which  did  not  affcti  the  colour  of  vcjre- 
table  infusions  wert?  termed  nefitml  sfdts ;  if  they  reddcni'd 
infusions  of  a  blue  colour,  this  was  attrilmted  to  tjje  acid 
toeing  in  excess  or  lareer  proportion,  and  they  were  teraied 
acid  salts  ;  while  if  tney  atiectcd  ihcm  us  alkalies  commonly 
do,  they  were  termed  fHisit.  All  these  terms  are  objectifjn- 
iible,  sinct^  the  actions  depend  more  on  the  power  than  the 
quantity  of  acid  or  the  base,  nf  the  alkali  was  called.  More 
accurate  phraseology  now  prevails  among  chemists,  Alkalies, 
strictly  8|>eaking,  are  only  three  in  numl^er,  viz.  soda,  potaasa, 
and  nnimnnia.  These  are  termed  inorganic^  to  disttnt»uish 
them  trom  the  organic  substances,  which  are  more  projicrly 
called  ALitAJx>rris  [P.  C.  S.],  or  Organic  Alkalies.  Strontian 
and  l«irytes  have  sometimes  been  deemed  alkalie^i  as  well  as 
ninjrncsia  and  lime :  these  laft  arc  frecpiently  termed  alkaline 
earths.  The  alkalies  are  pt»ssessed  of  the  alkaHnc  attributes 
in  the  highest  degree,  are  very  acrid  and  caustic,  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  ulcohol,  and  form  with  carbonic  ai'iil 
salts  very  sohdile  in  wator:  the  alkaline  earths  are  kss 
caustic,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  form,  with 
one  proportion  of  ciirbonic  acid,  salts  which  are  almost  in- 
soluble in  water ;  but  when  carlKmic  acid  is  present  in  excess, 
the  biise  is  nearly  completely  dif?olved,  a  circumstance  which 
explains  their  presemre  in  many  mineral  waters  when  they 
Hrst  issue  from  the  spring,  but  from  which  they  are  precipi- 
tnte<l  on  exposure  to  the  air.  An  imitation  of  this  slate  in 
n?spect  to  magnesia  has  creatly  facilitatett  the  exhibition  of  it 
by  forming  a  perfect  soTotion'  of  it.  This  is  bcit  done  hy 
putting  a  quantity  of  magnesia  with  water  into  a  strong  bottle, 
and  i;itrwlucing  a  sufficient  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  when  it 
is  to  lie  immediately  corked  and  sealed. 

It  is  impossible  to  excltide  magnesia  and  lime  from  ron- 
sidcration  wh^n  trt^ating  of  alkalies,  but  the  remarks  which 
follow  are  chieBv  intended  to  apply  to  soda,  potassi,  and 
ammonia.  The  two  former  are  termed  jLted,  the  latter  t«o/rt- 
fiA»r  MMla  is  likewise  termed  the  mineral  OTjami  alkali; 
wliilc  potaF5ii  is  tenncd  the  vegeinUe  alkali,  or  sometimes 
merely  halL  The  salts  formed  with  alkalies  are  npt  to  rjfio, 
res«?,'and  resolve  the  crystals  into  the  statr^l  rnv^.l  r,  or  t« 
absorb  water  from  the  air,  and  deliquriire  or  I  .  uL 

Alkalies  in  a  pure  state  are  extrtmeiy*:  '^y^iiK 

the  liasues  with  which  they  come  m  contnet,  and  lofii^  ^ 
which  is  deep  if  tho  alkali  bo  c^nUnrd,  <Mhlinilf«  ^^ 


^ 


fwperficia!  if  allowod  to  spread.  This  seems  to  depend  on 
tlii'ir  strung  affiiiih^  for  water:  hence  they  act  bs  violont 
corrosne  jwlsKuiii,  and  are  never  uspd  in  a  pure  5tutc%  save  in 
surffLTy  to  o[)en  ahst'CSics  or  to  form  caustic  issues.  Diluted 
witn  oils  they  consiitute  rulx^facientj,  prticularlj  ammfniia. 
Tht'ir  causticity  is  idso  greatly  lcss4*ned  by  tTjmbi nation  with 
<wb«mic  ucid^  anil  is  more  suliilued  by  an  excess  of  the  acid  ; 
benci*  hi-carbonates  are  less  caiistie  than  st*qui-carbonaite5,  and 
these  last  th.^in  carbonates.  The  carlx>iiic  acid  is  apt  to  fly 
off  on  cxpoiure  to  the  air,  so  that  they  regain  their  caus- 
ticity. Carl>onate  of  ammonia  w  ill  altoj^-ether  disapjjcar  if 
ijot  kept  in  a  well  «tap]>ed  bottle :  this  tendcoey  b  one 
SdurcMi  of  its  utility  when  used  as  smelling  salts. 

When  s^itiibly  diluted  with  water  or  by  combination  with 
etrbonic  acid,  so  as  to  be  safely  applied  to  the  tongue,  alkalies 
have  a  taste  peeulinr,  and  to  most  [M^rsom  unpleasant,  which 
ia  desifrnated  Marine,  for  want  of  ao^^iing^  sunilar  to  which 
to  likcji  it.  Ammonia  and  its  carbonBtcs  are  likewise  pun- 
gent. They  exercise  an  immediate  influence  on  the  fluiuj?  of 
ihe  mouth  and  alimentarv  canal  ^a^  far  as  they  msB  uurhanged. 
They  neutralise  ali  acitb  they  meet  with  in  tneir  cvrurse,  and 
render  tlie  mucus,  and  perhaps  some  other  seen^tions,  thinner 
and  more  watery.  That  I  hey  arc  readily  absorbed  into  ihe 
tHn^uiating  mass,  on  which  they  have  a  marked  influence,  is 
certain ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  sj>eedily  eliniinated, 
the  kidneys  ajijwarin^  to  be  the  clumnels  by  which  they  are 
thrown  out  of  the  system.  Many  alkaline  compounds,  as  well 
as  the  rnicombined  but  di kited  alkalies,  increflse  the  secretion 
of  urine  f  and  change  its  nature  if  longpersevered  in,  altering 
it  from  an  acid  to  an  alkaline  state.  This  is  iwrticularly  the 
vnsc  when  the  compound  la  ono  of  carbonic  acid,  or  of  a 
ve^e/nbie  acid  witli  the  base,  all  of  which  are  decoriipr^sed  in 
trausilUT  «*  ^^^  remarkc»d  by  Sir  Gilbert  lllane,  and  [jroducc 
on  the  urine  and  the  system  generally  ultimately  tlie  same 
effects  OS  the  pure  aJkalic-s.  The  alkalies  possess  a  jjower  of 
rendering  albumen  soluble :  unboiled  wnite  of  egg  is  an 
itlburoinate  of  soda.  The  albumen  of  tlie  blood  is  rendered 
more  tluid  by  alkalies ;  hence  in  excess  they  impair  the  plastic 
power  of  that  fluid. 

These  facts  seem  all  that  are  requisite  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  therapeutic  powers  and  employraeoi.  Their 
caustic  and  mbefacient  projicrties  fit  them  for  extenial  use. 
Their  internal  employnient  h  regulated  by  a  variety  of  indiira- 
tions,  but  it  is  chiefly  as  antaci<is,  or  to  counteract  acidity  in 
the  stomach  and  primae  nae,  and  as  diuretics,  and  to  dissolve 
calculi  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  and  as  refrigerant  or  cooling 
medicines  in  inflammatory  diseases,  that  they  are  u*e<L 
Muny  persons^  soon  after  food  has  been  tiken  into  the 
stomach,  are  distressed  with  heartburn  and  other  signs  of 
indigestion,  and  eitlier  have  the  urinary  siMTetiou  in  an 
tmhealthy  state,  or,  if  they  be  of  a  gouty  dismsition,  ha/e  IH^ 
qucnt  attacks  of  gout.  Such  persons  feel  relief  by  taking  R>me 
alkaline  medicine  after  meals,  or  have  recourse  to  them  ho- 
cause  others  use  them.  When  uric  or  litliic  acid  exists  in  the 
urine,  such  means  may  be  pro[)er ;  but  this  |x>int  should  l>e 
ascertained  lieforc  having  recourse  to  measures  wliich,  when 
not  apprnf»n:iii.  lift*  tiir  fmm  being  liannlcss.  Some  acid, 
cither  li  r  or  acetic,  is  essential  to  s<mml  digestion: 

to  neutr,  U    to  retard    nod   disturb   that    pr^K-ess. 

Ot-her  acids,  lactic,  in  bilious  jiersons  and  those 

who   use  su,-  '  liarine   fruits  in   ejtress,  occur,  an<J 

WHHiire  to  l>e  obviated;  but  the  proper  time  for  Liking,  as 
well  as  the  proper  oiumtity  to  l*e  taken,  ret|Uirc«  much  judg- 
ment. Assuming  tnat  some  alkali  is  pro|K*r,  Sir  B.  Hroiiie 
thinks  fmm  threi^  to  four  hours  after  each  of  the  princi|)d 
meals,  eejx'cially  dinner,  the  most  suitable  time.  {Lecturer 
on  the  l/mmtjf  \jr*/ans,  Sni  ed.  p.  203  ;  and  Medical  Gazdte, 
vol.  xtiii.  I).  151.)  Dr.  Prout  makes  a  similar  reraork  with 
rws)a«ct  to  atkalme  miucral-WiitcrB.  A  variety  of  cirnim stance* 
regulate  the  aJkali  to  be  selected.  From  their  irn*at*T  caus- 
ticity, the  pure  alkalies  t«n  rarely  be  perse verinl  in  sufHcicntly 
limg»  evtm  when  token  in  such  bland  v*hicJes  as  vc^l -broth. 
The  alkaline  c.irlioimtos  ore  better  borne,  and  bi^carbonatc  of 
potoM  more  easily  than  carbonate  of  soda.  Their  unpleasant 
taiie  constitutes  an  abjection  with  many:  this  is  m  some 
degree"  obviated  by  giving  tliom  in  tlie  condensed  form  re- 
oeotly  devised  by  Mr.  Brockcdon,  or  in  on  effervescing  state 
with  an  excess  ot*  alkali,  as  recommended  by  Sir  Gilliert 
Hiane.  If  taken  unnecessarily  or  [w^rsevered*  in  too  long, 
nmch  evil  is  dont^ :  not  t«nly  is  an  alkaline  state  of  urine 
bduecd,  with  a  dc|>oaition  of  the  phosphates,  aa  indi«itcd  by 
H  while  sabulous  m^dim«mt,  or  en  iridescent  pellicle  on  the 
Mirlace  of  ihe  urine^  but  ntich  general  debdity  b  caused. 
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*  OUicr  ill  consef|uenccs  follow  the  too  111 
they  alter  the  quality  of  the   blowl,     Aft< 
tjatient  is  liable  to  pctechite  ;  he  |>< 
low-spirited,  and  less  cni>tible  than 
cxerbon,'     (Brodie,  /.  c.  p.  202.)     i 
draughts,  made  with  a  vegetable  acjd  uihI  f 
bonate,  are   much  used   at   the   b.-  ^  "I'kj 
diseases  for  their  reducing  and  r^ 
cfuififtn  is  requisite  lest  they  be  yiu 
neetltul    in  tlie   aise  of  soda-water  (whrn  it  ri 
so<la,  and  not  merely  carbonic  acid,  as  is  Irtsjui* 
citnitcd  alkali,  imperial  and  oUicr  drinks  much 
weather,       Scrofulous    jiersons   can    least   of 
Rg^iirist  the  aluise  of  these,  yet  for  such  arc  they 
most  employed.     Weak  vegetable  acids  will   he 
beneficial . 

ALKALOIDS^  iVcrf/ca/  Prooeriies  of. 
which  ujodem  chemistry  has  made  known* 
times  m/W^Wtf  alkalies,  as  being  hitherto  f< 
vegetables,  and  also  organic  alkiAlies,  from 
power  to  effect  tln'ir  formation  ;  but  the 
aiwve  is  the  most  approj>riatc.  They 
perties  in  the  lowest  degree,  and  are  either 
a  bitter  acrid  taste,  existing  genenilly  in  a  solid, 
tallinc  form  ;  some  however  are  amorphous  (Ai 
cas  ion  ally  in  a  liquid  state  (Conia  and  Nil 
very  volatile,  and  readily  undergoing  decom, 
evolution  of  ammonia,  at  a  raoilerate  temperaluro. 
in  which  they  ditlbr  most  from  tlie  common 
Ammonia)  is  in  having  nitrogen  in  tlicir  iximpositioi 
tlieni  (Caffcina)  being  jHThaps  the  most  highly  i 
comjKiuiid  known.  Sometimes  one  only  eiista 
scuuetiiues  st^venil  in  the  same  plant,  ex.  opiuuit  ^ 
they  are  combined  with  an  acid ;  most  frequentlj 
peculiar  acid.  Many  of  ihem  are  with  difficulty  I 
water,  more  so  in  filcobol  ;  they  rarely  complctefv  I 
acids,  but  the  salts  which  they  fonn  are  more  toil 
the  Ims^'s ;  hence  various  of  their  salts  ore  us^ 
in  preference  to  the  primitive  article 

Their  great  characteristic  is  the  extraordinary 
of  them  have  on  the  human  s^'stem  in  a  very  siasH  < 
indeed  several  of  ihem  are,  m  very  nnnute  quiatil| 
jioisons.  *  No  remedy,  devoid  of  nitrogen,  poMM* 
sonoiis  ttctiun  in  a  similar  dom^;  but  it  is  ccftiio] 
dircft  proportion  to  the  quafility  of  nitrogen,  £^ 
picrotoKia,  wliich  contain  least  nitrogen,  are  [ki^ 
Quifiia  i'ontuins  more  nitrogen  than  morpji 
and  theobroiiiina,  the  tnost  highly  nitroirenixed 
table  principles,  arc  not  jKiisoni>iis.*  (Liebig, 
sio/iHfi/,  1st  ed,  p.  177.)  This  author  conjeeti 
owe  this  great  [K»wcr  (o  having  a  coni^ioaitioii 
that  of  I  be  nerves  and  brain  ;  but  {Kiints  so  h; 
not  Ik-  discussed  here. 

Having  been  first  detected  in  plants  long  used 
I  Cinchona),  it  is  thiefly  among  medicinal 
biive  Im^cu  sought  for  ami  found.     By  many  i hey 
as  the  active  principle  of  thcne,  and  tlu'ir  extnic 
the   great  advantage  of  enabling  medical  men   toi 
their  remenlies  in  a  smaller  bulk  and  more  convi 
As  tlie  most  important  of  them  have  been  al; 
under  the  mimea  of  the  plants  \^hich  yield 
neccRsary  to  notice  any  of  them  further  here,  on 
that  chemists  have  recently  rendered  a  KTcat  *ei 
ing  II  neutral  suhfhate  of  quinine,  which  15  mi 
ble  than  the  <lisiimhate. 

ALLAN,  BAVID,  called  the  ScotUeh  B  ^ 
at  Alloa  in  Stirlingshire,  in  1744,  where  hb  fiuher  n 
master.  The  choice  of  his  pnifeosion  was  portly  o« 
accident ;.  be  bunit  his  foot,  and  w bile  ho  was  bein 
at  home,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  he  amused  him 
drawing  with  a  piiH'e  <if  chalk  upon  the  flrair,  an  •< 
he  got  so  much  attached  to,  that  when  he  rcooverad 
very  great  objection  to  gfjing  fo  di.liooL  But  he 
a  happy  relcas*'  frttm  I  his  obligation,  for  hi!*  old 
turned  him  away  from  the  sch«x»l,  for  ti 
bim  punishing  a  ri»fractory  boy.  Th- 
have  had  merit,  and  Mr,  Stuart,  « 1  " 
Alloa,  wiis  so  much  stnick  with 
Allim's  father  to  send  him  to  tin 
Atvlrew  Foul  is  at  Glitfgow,  to  1 
lie  w;is  accoriliiig  ap[irenticed  in  L... 
Rolicrt  Foiilis,  10  learn  drawing,  (lainting,  and  m 
Allan  remoiiwd  at  this  academy  tiinc  ye«rs, 
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I  by 

•      ■  '  '^  «• 

ami  by  whum   he   w»*   |,'rfierotlsty 

idintll    to  (j«ri!>    I  I?  of 

bint  io  lib   prui  M)un 

wEUe  It  iiunip   ^^Kich   ho  iR*%(>r 

I  iilver  Bioifil  for  t  drmnn^  in  the  Aca- 

ad  a?V-*- "-^- •»-  —'I  -wwi.)  tVff  piint- 

rai  1  litn   miiid 

r  of  1«  ^v  cast  l»y 

L     '1  wt^il  puintedj  umi  tt 

it  b\   '  I  Alliin*s  ntpumtion 

md  hb    f  '  hcd    even  his  own 

however  (i  -i   last  pootl  ptrtun? 

J,  bnt  m  «»%<^<^itioii,  whetlicf  ai  jwint- 
they  . 

.  the  ProdissI  Scm 
I,  md   J  i^nle  forErskine 

»  a!^  -us  lUustnitin^ 

I,  wHk.*  ...i —^t.  .M..   :«iidby's  prinu  of 
!T7  popttUr,  and  they  gaininl  Allan  a  eon- 

itffi    ffir     ririir»4l     timiHHir-       Hut    hi'    no   rnorc 

for  the«e 
lurad,  than 
>ul<i  >3  LK;tii|p  csilled   the 

t*  intfrf/    says    AUun 

i  'Oet8  —a  fellow 
liner   of  rustic 
uiv  ui  conception,  ami 

(^r!;<  ^h  hnaginaikni/ 

i.rri  liowfver  he  lefk  for 
a  short  time  aa  a  portmit 

m   17»6,  Allan   sut- 

uii-iii>%  whkh  oBiof 
L..  ._   ......  la   17ifc.     lie  left  a 


tKe  former  went  m  1806  u  i  cadet  to 

Ptf  fmibtr  de^ffns  ai^  hU  Twelve  lllustrationior 
lOlie^cpherdT  which  he  engrraved  himself  in  iiqua- 
'"  "ed  vith  an  editioti  of  the  po«^Tii,  with  *omH 
^  as  a  sort  of  apulotry  f^^r  the  humblcnes  of 
\\»  imlpts.  He  fDOtlc  also  »oin«*  dffig^ns  for  the 
\  ii  Bunu^  who  compUtueuteii  the  ]iainter  in  his 
itinid  Thotnsun^  on  more  than  one  oecasion, 
I5|yh  with  Allan's  *  stock  and  bom/  a  rude 
it  •  '  ■  ^'  •-  '  jmt  into  the  hand«  of  some  of 
\  to  HTtd  him  a  real  one,  such 
,..  nf  \fhol.  *  If  Mr.  Allan 
>  siffht  of  mine,  as  I 
I  nT   unish  with    htm. 

\n\''  and  1  will  my  it,  that  I  Irjok 
Tinmi  lo  be  the  only  goiiaine  and 
iO  in  the  world/ 
uk  that  Bnms's  itock  and  horn 
tfJXntLaivut  uuiu  bis  own ;  he  said  it  was  only  fit 
m$6  rmting. 

f  UUtr,  Byri  ' '        ^  A11iui*s  illustrations 

4cs,  »ys,    *  ^'  rric'd  an'  a'   is  ad- 

^  grtmmMtg  ts   rM-v^HMi  -  the  cipreasion 

•icmnrmble  to*  (he  ><'  biilliuf,  is  ab- 

nrrfifretion.  I  UiA.  .>,.i... .^  Tuniim^pike/ 
oeaiKtis  which  were  suct^^ssful  wen'  the 
»  Jim/  *  Maiq|:ie  Lauder/  and  '  John  Anderson 
Afbd  made  al»>  teverJ  designs  of  another 
la  llie  E?nifM*  of  Queen  Mary  from  Lorhlevon 
tai  hi'  s  jy  *he  Sh-oIcIi  Wedding,  the 

ytfK\%  atancc-Stool,     &c.,    and    some 

leotrh  Mvuij^ . 

,  ZJr>e$  of  Bn'ttMh  PainierM^  &c.) 

lTIon,  Ecclesiastical,  »s  the  «enn 

h#»  firat  plea  in  testiinientury  eau5«:'S  :  in  eriiiti* 
IP  (eec'Icsia^tiail)  tht'  first  plea  I*  ealled  Ar- 
Bsry  or  unltnury  cnusc^s  the  first  pleu  is  called 
R^b  first   plftt  i.«  analogous  to  a  drrlanition  at 

or  to  a  bill  in  ♦^^uity.  The  term  AIlciTHtion 
I  tt>  e»''rv  Mil. Mi, unit  tiL>ji,  in  all  catjaes.  The 
reii   li*  called  a  Re* imn stive 

tJiir  phi  «t  is  calh^  a  Counter 

The  |ilcmUngd  are  nut  usually  carried  beyond 


fonnceted 

n   in  Ja- 

1  the 


eon- 
ftir- 
down  the 


thi*  step.     Be^de*  thef-  s  either  prfy  in  the  I 

is  allowed  to  excejrt  lu  t!i  :  any  witnea  upon  i 

contained  in  hi«  deposition.  The^e  exceptive  alle^timii, 
when  udniitteil,  arc  ^iroceeded  upon  in  the  eamc  ruantter  if 
other  plea*. 

(Phillimore*i  ed.  of  B^im'a  EccL  Inw,) 

ALLEN,  JOHN,  M.D.,  a  wrif 
with  mefaph^*i*3*,  history,  and  plr 
177U»    nt    Redfoi^l   in    the    t 
Jk     The  small  domain  f>t"   1  u   i  i ^  i  i 
o.i.jpc  oi    ilic    Pcntland  hilU,  was  hia    p;iti  itui.    [.. 
tlie  mansioti-hmist*  ttill  attests   the    mcderute   but 
wealth  oflii-  .nux'^^in^      He  studied  nt  K.llubiH  -l 
took  adi  .  '  in  l7tH.     IL' 

neete*!  bin  r»  movements  in 

theranoe  ui  parluunentary  reform,  which  c^ailctl 
vengeance  of  the  government.  In  1795  hepublbhed  *  Illiistni- 
tionsof  Mr.  Hume's  Essay  concern insr  Liberty  and  Xeeissiiy,* 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburpb,  by  a  Necessitarian, 
This  small  tract  is  in  many  respects  cbaraeteristic  of  bis  5id>- 
sequent  more  di?tin^bbe<l  works,  in  the  felicity  v^ith  which 
it  adopts  a  brooid  and  eomnrehensive  view,  as  well  m  in  the 
deiitieM  with  which  it  adneres  to  one  unbroken  line  of  rea- 
soning, and  keeps  clear  of  diverjErencies  and  incidental  quea- 
tiona.  It  is  an  ex[io6ure  of  the  fafbcious  asamnpiion  that 
Hume's  theory  of  itinse  and  effect  did  not  make  allow- 
ance for  uiiiieen  causes.  This  cidebrated  theory  had  been 
held  to  contain  a  principle  not  rculiieil  in  nature,  that  in  all 
cases  the  same  apparent  cause  is  followi'd  by  the  same  np- 
uarent  effect*  Grejrory's  attack  was  mRde  in'djatrrams,  and 
Dr,  Allen's  answer  was  in  the  same  fortr*  that  (ire- 

gtjry'f  reiiaoninjf  wia  aoetmitef  but  bis  il  t'  Hume*s 

optt'uati  erroneous.  In  1801  he  translateci  tt<;iii  t  uvier,  whoee 
friendship  he  enjoyiHl^  *  An  Introduction  lo  the  Study  of  the 
Animal  feconomy/  It  appears  to  have  been  *  ■•  *^  '  rom- 
meticemeiit  of  this  centtiry  that  he  formed  ir  with 

Lord  Hollttiid,  with  whom  he  continued  to  t^  . .  .  ■  1  that 
nobleman's  death-  The  coniicctitm  between  them  appears  to 
have  reste*!  on  the  foundation  of  common  tastes  and  o(rmion« 
and  mutual  esteem,  not  on  patronage  on  ibe  one  hand  jmd 
servility  on  the  other.  After  the  jK»ace  of  Amietis  Dr. 
Allen  accompanied  L<»rd  and  Lady  HolLind  throuirh  France 
and  Spain,  and  resitlcd  with  them  in  the  latter  rr^imtr^^  until 
the  year  1805*     He  made  larpe  collections 

StstiiLstory  of  Spain,  and  to  its  social  and  p 
e  had  formed  high   hopes  of  the  pn>8j>eeis  oi   in(^  .-^jKtnsn 
fieoplc— hopes  destined  to  be  biUerly  disapnointed,  as  t*ach 
effort  to  regenerate  them  sunk  under  anarchy  or  f!     ■*■■'. 
and  the  mortifications  to  which  his  xcaloujF  feclirj-  i 

favour  were  cxpo«e«l,Ap|>ear  to  have  in  his  latter  d;  I 

his  ardent  admiration  of  free   institutions.      He   l  y 

extensive  eontribator  to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/  •  -  ^  -i 
chiefly  connectwl  with  the  British  constitution,  and  with 
Frehch  and  Spanish  history.  Forty-one  articles  in  that  |K»ri- 
odioil  are  attributed  to  him,  and  bis  reseunhes  in  a  great 
measure  servo  to  cKtablisIi  and  characterize  its  o[jinions  on 
eon.^titutlonal  questions.  His  earliest  jai^KTS  were  on  Sjiani^h 
and  South  American  subject.?,  and  among  those  attributed  to 
j^Jni  an^— Bourgoing,  'Tableau  de  TEspugne  MiKlenie,'  Dc- . 
tober,  1804;  Helms'  *  Travels  from  Buenos  Ayres,'  Octotw'r, 
1806  ;  *  Mercurio  Pemaiio  de  Hii^turia,*  &c.,  January,  1807  ; 
Molina**  aeeomit  of  Chili,  July,  I^Oil;  Ukirde's  View  of 
SiJttin,  OctjlxT,  180*^;  Humb«ildt*3  '  Essay  Politique  Bur  la 
Nfiuvelle  Espagne/ April,  1810,  and  Novendier,  1811.  The 
earliest  article  on  constitutional  iubjects  attributed  to  him  is 
that  on  the  Regency  question,  May,  1611.  In  the  nttmlMsr 
for  Jtjue,  1816,  an  elabomte  e»sny  on  the  conetitutiou  of  par- 
liament, fidl  of  original  investigation,  U  believed  to  have  licen 
from  his  m-n.  He  wrote  in  the  same  |ieriodieal  8ntoeji{q»ers 
on  the  llistory  of  England  by  Lingord,  which  oct-iinioned  a 
tMiinphlet  controversy  with  that  atithor,  chiefly  relkiling  fo 
the  massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew,  the  authorities  for  which 
he  charged  Lingard  with  having  referred  to  »\  !»eccmd  li.itid. 
The  latest  artide  which  be  is  5U]ii»iv$ed  to  hnve  contrilmted 
to  the  Review  is  that  on  Church  Matv^,  OetoluT,  1h,I!>. 
He  wrote  the  History  of  Europe  in  the  Anmuil  Ut^gisfr 
for  1806;  and  in  1820  a  ^Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr. 
FoJt  '  In  I8»0  he  published  a  small  but  vdnoble  con- 
stitutional work,  c-alled  an  ^  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth 
of  the  Hoyal  Pn>rogative  in  Enghind.*  He  nioinfam^  that  by 
th«.  older  t^ti^litution  public  acti*  were  not  performed  liy  the 
EoLTlifib  kings  mitil  urter  their  coronation;  aiid  it  n  a  Rmark- 
ablc  circuuiaiaiice  of  a  general  constitutional  dociriii<*  stand- 
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mg  the  test  of  minute  ehronolog-uml  irjf|uirrcs^  that  wliik* 
Dr»  AUen  stulcs  the  reig:n  ol"  Ru'hiird  1,  to  be  the  only  ex- 
ec nti  on  to  tliia  pmcticc,  Sir  Harris  Nieolas^  m  his  *  Chr<}- 
noloery  of  History'  (p.  276),  shows  that  in  Rj  iiicr's  *  Fui- 
tleni»'  arnl  other  collections  of  document'?,  the  reijnul  ^-cars 
of  that  rciijn  are  ante-dated  by  a  year.  Dr,  Allen  [joblishr'd 
several  other  |»aiDj4ilets,  some  ol  them  on  i?ubjeets  of  coui- 
paratively  temfjornry  intere>«5t,  lie  was  n  member  of  the 
KeconI  Commission,  and  the  only  otiier  office  be  ever  lield 
i^ttj?  that  of  under-secretiiry  of  the  eommlsstoncrs  for  treating- 
witli  America  in  1806.  lie  died  April  3,  1843,  He  left 
his  medicul  books  and  MSS,  to  his  early  friend  Dr.  John 
Thomson,  emeritiu  nn»fcsitor  of  patholoc^y  in  the  University 
of  i]dinhurgh— and  his  other  MSSS.  he  bequeatlieti  to  Colonel 
Fox.  We  believe  it  h  in  rantemiiliition  to  print  a  collected 
edition  of  his  worki^.  Ili^  ehardcter  has  been  eloquently 
ilniwii  hy  his  friend  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  third  series  of  the 

*  Historicai  Sketches  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  time  of  George 
111,;  p.  t]42-348. 

ALLEN,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  on  die  29th  of  August, 
,770»  Hij  father,  a  siik-mimufaeturer  in  SjiitalfieUs,  and  a 
lember  of  t!ie  Society  of  Friends^  intended  to  brin^^  bira  U[» 
to  hiti  own  business,  but  having  at  an  early  fHTiod  shown  a 
predik»ction  for  chemical  and  other  pursuits  connected  with 
medicine,  he  was  placed  in  the  establbhmcnt  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Gun  ley  Ik  van,  in  PIongh-eourt|  I.rf)ni  bard-street,  London, 
where  he  acquired  a  praclieal  knowledge  of  eliemistry.  lie 
eventnully  succeeded  to  the  bnsiness,  which  he  carried  on  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Luke  Howanl,  and  iu,xiuircd  gre^t  re- 
putation as  a  phiirmaceutical  cbemist.  About  die  year  1804 
Mr.  Allen  was  ap|joiuted  lecturer  at  Guy's  Hos[>ital  on 
chemistry  anti  experimental  philosophy ,  and  he  did  not 
whollv  retire  from  this  institution  until  1827,  He  was  elected 
a  Feikiw  of  the  Royal   Society   in    1807,  and  the  Society's 

*  Philosophical  Transaetion't'  contain  accounts  of  several  of 
d»e  more  important  of  hia  chemical  investigations,  which  were 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Fepys,  They 
cstubbshed  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid,  wbicn 
was  ditferent  from  that  adopted  at  the  time  in  all  systems  oi 
chemistry  ^  and  they  also  demonstniled  diat  the  diamond  was 
pure  carbon.  The  *  Philosophical  Tmns^ictions'  for  1 829 
contain  a  paper  by  Mr.  Allen,  based  on  elaborate  experiments 
and  mlculutions  which  he  had  made  on  the  change?  mt>duced 
on  utmo«phenc  air  and  other  gases  by  respiration.  Mr.  Allen 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Fharmaceuticul 
Society,  and  he  was  the  president  of  this  (nstitutton  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Besides  bis  public  labours  as  a  practical 
chemist,  astronomy  was  a  private  study  \*hieh  he  |mrsued  with 
much  delight  in  his  hours  of  relaxation.  Many  ymvA  before 
his  death,  Mr.  .^llcn  purchusetlan  estate  near  Lindficld,  SiLssex, 
and  withdrew  !rom  business.  Here,  while  still  zealously  en* 
gaging  in  public  schemis  of  lusi^fulness  and  bene  vol  en  ee,  be 
cajried  out  various  philanthropic  plans  of  his  own,  which  reflect 
the  highest  honour  on  Ins  character.  The  commodious  cot^ 
tiiges  which  he  erected  on  his  properly,  with  their  combination 
of  comfort  and  convenience,  were  at  once  proofs  of  his  kindness 
of  heart  and  the  enlightened  b<?nevolence  which  strnght  by 
tliis  means  to  imj»rovo  and  elevate  the  character  of  the  rural 
population.  To  each  cottage  an  an^ple  allotment  of  land  >^  as 
attached.  He  was  if  (Kissibm  still  more  anxious  to  make  pro- 
vision for  die  education  of  the  young.  In  1825  he  established 
day-Achoob  at  Lindfield,  and  in  1 834  a  dejiartment  was  acldcKl 
for  boarders.  The  school-buildings  and  premises  comprised  a 
buihting  for  boarders,  twenty  of  whom  could  l>e  accommo<lated, 
school-rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  on  infant-^clmol,  workshoiis, 
outhouijt 5,  playgrounds,  and  theix?  were  a^xiut  three  acres  of 
land  tudtiviited  on  the  most  anprovcd  system  by  the  boarders^ 
who  aliso  took  a  purl  in  houseliold  work.  The  subject*  taught 
were  land-surveying,  mapping,  the  elements  of  botany,  the 
lific  of  the  barometer^  raiu-gaugc,  ike,  and  to  cnconra|.^e  the 
scholars  to  advance  in  their  studies  beyond  the  ordinary 
routitie  of  common  day-schools,  dicrc  was  a  ^tml  library  with 
varioas  scienlitic  and  useful  apparatus,  including  a  galvanic 
liuttery,  an  electrical  machine,  an  air-pump,  a  magic-lantcm 
(u5*h1  OS  a  maguitier  for  illustrating  vegctaldo  physiology), 
and  a  renrGsentation  of  the  sular  system.  Mr.  Allen  himself 
delivereu  lecture*  periodically  to  the  boy*  on  subjects  connected 
with  their  proliablc  future  avocationfi.  Soils  and  manures  were 
analyxetl,  and  models  were  e-xhibited  showing  the  laws  of  fric- 
tion on  common  roads,  and  the  plans  and  mode  of  working 
various  machines.  This  brief  notice  of  the  in.*^titutioii  will 
Ik'  sutfiricnt  to  show  the  intelligent  spirit  which  directed  ilr. 
Allcu'fl  benevolent  cilorts.     He  died  at  Im  house  near  Liiid- 


lield,  December  30,  1843,  (Pharmacevitcal 
'M:ausactwm  for  Febrmirv,  1844;  Minuter  of 
Priitf  Comiuilj  1842-3,  *  Lindfield  School/  p.  551  . 

ALLO'RI,  the  name  of  two  distinguished  Italian 
father  and  son,  though  different  in  style. 

The  father,  Alesisandro  Allori,  was  bom  at   FIui 
1535,  and  wiis  brought  up  by  bis  uncle  Angelo  Bromioo, 
wise  a  yery  distingmsheu  iwinter,     Allori,  from  bk  o6_^ 
tion  with  his  uncle,  was  also  frequently  called  BrontiDii^j 
he  sometimes  wrote   the  name  upon  his   picture*.    lU 
one  of  the   most   distinguished   minlers  of  tli«»  st&Am 
sc^hool,  and  wus  a  devoted    admirer  of   Mich- 
he  appropriiited  nothing  niore  of  diat  great  n. 
alFected  clisplay  of  anatomy,  which  Allori  s^^m  tj  >  t    ,.     , 
sidered  the  greatest  quahty  in  art;  in   1j^^>  hi' y  lirLr 
treatise  uptm   aniitomy   for   the  use  of  artij^b^     lie  4*^ 
1607p  and  his  portrait  by  himscdf  was  placed  in  tho 
tine  gallery  of  jiaintcrs'  portrait*. 

Allori's  workSj  both  rn  oil  and  fresco,  are  di 
many  on  a  large  scale  ]  his  greatest  work   is  the 
Chapel  in  the  church  of  die  Annunciata, 
1582,      lie   has  painted   there,  a   Last   Ji 
disputing  w  ith  the  Doctors,  and  Christ  driving 
channel's  from  the  Temple,     In  the  second  he  has 
the  |>ortriiits  of  Michelangelo  and  Giacomo  da  P< 
their  own  costume,  h<*sides  several  odier  portraiu  of  hii< 
ponirics.     He  was  an  excellent  j)or trait- ixiinter,  and 
standy  introduced  portraits  of  his  frientis  into  hi$  ^ 
[jiefvs.  

Tlie  son,  Cristollino  Allori,  bom  at  Florence  in  18^ 
a  better  jxiinter  than  hia  father,  whose  style  be  ahonifi 
he  usid  to  call  him  a  heretic.     He  studied  with  (wr^ 
Pagan i,  and  rival 'ed   that  painter  in  richness  of  colour, 
surpassed  him  in  delicacy  of  execution*     But  he  \s«s  idi 
fastidious,  and   his  works  are  scarce.     In  exeeutinr!  he 
I  (piai  to  anything,  and  he  had  of  course  a  corrc  - 
in  copying.     He  is  said  to  have  made  some  ^ 
reggio's  Magdalen,  with  slight  alterations  in  th^ 
which  now  pass  as  duplicates  by  Correggio ; 
made  a  slight  variation  in  the  Imckground  :  t' 
this  work  is  at  Drcsilen  ;   that  which   the  Rodl-: 
recendy  forced  Vallali,  an  animal  painter^  to  rcr 
mer  owner,  from  vv  horn  be  had  purchased  it  in  a  < J 
some  months  before  for  15  scudij  may  be  one  ul      - 
by  Allori.     It  seems  it  had  been  carefully  but  Ixidly 
over,  prtjbably  during   the  French  j^voluiion,  to 
The  tact  was  forgotten  by  or  miknown  to  its  i 
eessor,  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  sold  it  as  a  picture  of  i 
Vallati,  who  Ijought  it,  discovered   in   cleaning  itj 
was  anodier  ]>icture  beneath,  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
the  original  jjainting^  it  was  reclaimetl  by  tlio  nobl 
sold  it,  and  the  lloman  government  force*  1  Vallati 
it ;    it   is  jjcrhaps  even  more  beautiful  than  the 
Dresden,  and  is  now  valued  at   &000/.  sterling  : 
ground  diflers  slightfy  from  that  of   the   Drifsdeii 
Crislofano  was  an  excellent  hindscajw-painter.     liii 
pieces  are  considered  the  ^liracle  of  San  Gtidimtii 
Fitti  gallery;  San  Manctto,  in  the  church  de'Senri; 
and  Holo|>henics ;  and  a  Magdalen,  which  was  tlie  i_ 
of  his  own  mistress,  a  very  beautiful  woman*     Th«  J 
is  also  her  ^lortrajl,  and  the  Holonhemcs  was  ].iaintcd 
himself:  it  was  engraved  by  Gontlotfi   for  the   '  Muste 
pidcM>n,*     lie  died  in  1621  :  his   |x»rtrait  is  likewise 
Florentine  portrait  gallery. 

(Ikhbnucxi,  NQtizie  de^  Proffisson  dd  Disegno^kCmi 
Siorio  Pit  tori f:fi.  &c,) 

ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM  uiay  be  defined  to  be  " 
d  vat  ion  of  small  portions  of  land  by  agricultural  L 
anti  otlier  chii^^es  of  workmen  at  their  leisure,  and  aftw 
have  |M^rformed  their  ordinary  da}*s  work.     It  is  ddi 
diat  v\'k'ty  country  hdjourer  should  have  a  garden  al 
his  cotui,:e  for  the  growth  of  vegetables.     In  villi 
the  houses  are  not  detached  this  cannot  alwaj's  be 
the  moat  convenient  mo*le  of  giving  them  garaens  is 
a  held  near  the  vilhtge  into  small  allotments.    Thera 
instances  of  this  plan  having  been  resorted  to  about 
of  last  etntury,  and  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
the  letting  ot'  allotments  in  1807  ;  but  it  b  only 
that  it5  adoption  Inis  bt^c«>me  common.     In  IHilO  f] 
tural  distriets  in  the  south  of  EuLdand  were  ahiioat 
of  in-^urrei'tion.     The  lalx>nrers  went  about  in  baii( 
iug  ihrushing-maehines,  and  di  iimniliug  higher 
ut  night  the  country  was  lightetl  up   by  in< 
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*  lEijuQje  of  feir  the  farmers  inercased  the  wages 
•oo^R,  bat  on  the  5«ij>pros«ion  of  the  disturbancea 
w-J'y  returned  to  the  old  rates.      The  season  of 

DOt  htmever  pass  away  without  some  attempts 
fe  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  la- 
d  the  extension  of  the  allotment  system  was  the 
s)  mode  by  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  accom- 
}bjfH!t,  A  sofietv,  called  the  Lal)ourers*  Friend 
f  cfttblishcd  in  London,  to  promote  the  allotment 
to  cimiJiite  information  resjKJCting  it.  Allotments 
jnents,  or  field-ganlens,  as  they  arc  sometimes 
DOW  common  in  all  the  agricultural  counties  in 
i;  they  are  no^  here  universal.  In  East  Somerset 
,e  foun<l  ill  about  50  {larishes  ;  and  the  quantity 
gted  to  allotments  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  de- 
^Yirnley  Tyas,  Yorkshire,  the  tenantry  of  the 
j^gsJti  have  agreed  to  allot  a  rood  of  land  to  the 
^  bbcnirer  employed  on  their  farms,  the  rent  to 
littbc  average  rent  of  the  farm,  with  the  addition 
dtixcs. 

ql  fll  the  northern  and  midland  counties  the  allot- 
PBtsTfonotcii,  and  in  some  degree  superintended, 
^  called  the  Northern  and  Midland  Counties  Arti- 
oners'  Friend  Society.  The  number  of  acres  under 
,  icconibe  to  the  report  of  this  society,  in  June, 
1 1082.  There  are  several  similar  societies  in  the 
■iog  districts ;  and  the  ]>lans  of  some  of  them  do 
ifi/^  from  the  social  schemes  of  Mr.  Owen.  The 
B  Land  AUotment  and  Provident  Fund  Society,  in 
;  1844,  purehased  forty-two  acres  of  freehold  land, 
it  is  intended  to  ere<"t  160  five-roomed  cottages, 
rabcr  of  the  society  will  be  invested  by  the  tnis- 
ic  freehold  of  his  cottage  and  garden,  at  the  cost 

industrial  school  is  to  Ik*  erected  in  the  centre 
Dcntj.  At  Rotherham  a  Land  Allotment  Society 
ablished  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  one  rood 
arh  of  ita  members  by  payments  of  seven  |K?nce 
he  society  has  already  obtained  posi:e?sion  of  four 
Tps,  which,  in  the  last  week  of  December,  1844, 
mto  fourteen  allotments  and  balloted  for.  The 
ind  was  318/.  In  the  case  of  these  two  societies 
§  to  become  proprietors  of  land.  It  is  scarcely 
remark  that  the  members  of  these  societies  are 
ml  labourers.  Allotments  are  also  found  in  the 
od  of  several  large  towns,  ond  the  proprie- 
lifs  have  in  many  instances  granted  allotments 
kaen :  but  in  both  these  cases  the  land  is  more 
ddrated  rather  as  a  recreation  than  with  a  view 

0  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  has  happened 
tt  in  periods  of  manufacturing  distress  workmen 
fiKtnries  have  been  enabled  to  keep  out  of  the 
ith  the  aid  of  an  allotment.  At  Nottingham  land 
die  corporation  is  divided  into  about  4(X)  gardens, 

1  at  the  rate  of  1^.  a  yard,  or  25/.  ixjr  acre : 
ombcr  of  these  ganlens  have  been  cidtivated  for 
ff.  Where  the  tenant  is  an  agricultural  lalx)un^r, 
!Ct  is  to  increase  his  resources,  and  thus  enable 
tain  himself  without  assistance  from  the  ])oor*s 
seems  to  be  good  authority  for  stating  that  the 
tern  lias  been  successful  in  this  object ;  and  that  it 
liminished  the  incentives  to  crime,  but  has  en- 
its  of  sobriety  and  industry,  and  led  to  a  general 
of  character.  Of  3000  heads  of  families  liolding 
land  in  West  Kent,  not  one  was  committed  for 
iring  the  years  1841  and  1842.  In  the  i)arii*h 
went,  there  were  35  commitments  in  1835,  and 
■nt  system  being  introduced  in  1836  the  com- 
p  reducol  in  1837  to  one,  and  from  1837  to 
i  been  only  one.     About  15  of  those  who  were 

1835  became  holders  of  allotments,  and  up  to 
3  cause  of  complaint  had  arisen  against  any  of 
■nee  of  Mr.  Martin  :  J^eport  on  AUotment s  of 
143  tenants  of  allotments  under  Mrs.  Da  vies 
tssex,  there  was  only  one  person  convicted  in 
13  years.  (Camrntmicaiionfrom  Mrs.  Davies 
f  1844.)  Mr.  Wilniot,  agent  to  the  duke  of 
lO  has  laid  out  nearly  2000  garden  allotments 
ishire,  says,  *  Numbers  who,  before  they  hod 
halntual  drunkards,  and  reckless  of  e\ery  right 
»y  decrees  come  round  to  a  more  steady  coiir«e, 
td  their  money  in  buying  s<»ed,  nianuro.  ^:e,, 
irting  to  the  beer  shop.'  The  tenants  of  th»  so 
oooskt  of  agricultural  labouK-rs,  colliers,  i  :i<l  ' 
5.,  No,  12. 


mechanics.  Similar  testimony  might  be  collected  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  where  the  allotment  iiystem 
prevails.  The  ])unctuality  with  which  the  rents  are  paid 
by  the  tenants  proves  how  highly  the  labourers  value  their 
patches  of  land.  Among  Mrs.  Davies  Gilbert's  numerous 
tenantry  only  tliree  have  failed  to  pay  their  rent  in  the  course 
of  14  years;  but  in  iw'h  case  the  size  of  the  allotment  (fivo 
acres)  must  be  considered  as  taking  it  out  of  what  may  fairly 
be  considered  the  allotment  system.  Captain  Scolxdl,  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  extensive, 
])romoters  of  the  system,  estimates  the  loss  from  non-payment 
of  rent  as  one-fourth,  and  certainly  not  more  than  one-half, 
per  cent. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  allotment  system 
is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  ;  but  the  landowners  arc 
much  more  favourable  to  it  than  the  farmers,  whose  objections 
are— that  the  time  which  the  allotment  requires  interferes 
with  the  labourer's  ordinary  employment ;  that  it  makes  them 
too  indenendent,  and  less  anxious  to  obtain  work  ;  and, 
thirdly,  they  object  that  it  atfords  a  cloak  for  theft.  These 
objections  have  frequently  l)een  entirely  given  up  after  the 
farmers  have  become  practically  acquainted  witli  the  operation 
of  the  system. 

The  ])rincipal  rules  which  experience  has  shourn  to  be  best 
calculated  to  render  the  allotment  system  successful  are  tho 
following : — As  it  is  not  intended  that  the  tenant  should  look 
upon  his  plot  of  ground  as  a  substitute  for  wages,  but  merely 
as  a  small  addition  to  this  main  resource,  its  size  should  not 
be  greater  than  can  be  cultivated  during  the  leisure  or  spare 
time  of  the  labourer  or  his  family.  The  size  of  the  allotment 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  the  tenant's  family,  or  the 
quality  of  the  land,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  quantity  of 
manure  which  can  be  collected.  The  maximum  size  of  allot- 
ments, according  to  Captain  Scobtdl,  should  not  exceed  60  or 
60  rods,  an<l  20  rods  are  sufficient  for  a  person  just  settled 
and  without  a  family.  The  size  of  Mrs.  Davies  Gilbert's 
allotments  are  as  follows :— 255  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre;  108  quarter-acres;  two  contain  60  rods  each;  13  are 
half-acres  ;  two  are  three-quarter  acres ;  22  are  one-acres ; 
16  others  contain  two,  four,  and  five  acres;  and  one  is  of 
nine  acres.  Some  persons  state  that  a  man  in  full  employ 
can  manage  an  allotment  of  a  (juarter  of  an  acre,  or  40  rods ; 
but  others  are  of  opinion  that  20  rods  are  quite  enough.  Lord 
Willoughby  D'Eresby,  in  a  letter  which  he  published  in  No- 
vember, 1844,  proposes  that  every  man  of  good  character  on 
an  estate  should  have  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  garden-ground 
along  with  his  cottage,  which,  should  be  let  to  him  by  the 
landowner,  and  not  by  the  farmer.  To  one-half  of  the  whole 
number  he  would  let  additional  allotments  of  three  acres  of 
[Misture-land,  or  so  much  as  would  enable  the  cottager  to  keep 
a  cow  and  three  or  four  sheep ;  and  further  to  carry  out  his 
views  he  would  have  fj»ruis  on  the  estate  of  about  40  acres 
each,  as  an  encounuiremcnt  to  the  labourer  to  aspire  to  ad- 
vancement in  life.  The  diversity  of  views  which  are  enter- 
tained as  to  the  size  of  allotments  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  one  district  the  labourer  may  not  be  fully  employed  by 
the  fanner,  while  in  another,  under  a  better  system  of  farming, 
he  may  be  employed  at  piece-work  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
|K)wers.  The  allotment  snould  Ix*  situated  ns  near  as  possible 
to  the  tenant's  cottage.  Captain  Scolwll  says  that  the  distance 
should  never  exceed  a  mile,  as  the  labourer  will  be  fatigued 
by  a  longer  walk,  and  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  send  so  far 
for  vegetables  for  daily  use ;  and  in  fact  this  distance  is  far 
too  great.  In  Kent  there  are  allotments  which  are  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  lal)ourer's  dwelling,  but  this  is  a  proof 
that  employment  is  ]>rccarious,  and  that  on  the  whole  his 
condition  is  not  good. 

A  much  higher  rent  can  be  obtained  for  small  allotments 
under  garden  tillage,  than  for  land  in  undivided  tenancy  ;  and 
it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  owner  of  100  acres  divided  into 
half-acre  allotments,  and  having  200  tenants  instead  of  one, 
should  receive  additional  rent  in  respect  of  hb  additional 
tnmble  in  collecting  the  rent,  looking  sifter  his  property,  and 
other  expenses  that  are  incident  to  the  division  of  the  land. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  system  say  that  if  the  rent 
is  one-third  higher,  the  difference  is  not  unreasonable  ;  but  as 
allotments  are  at  present  granted  as  a  matter  of  favour,  they 
are  not  always  set  at  a  rack-rent.  Many  persons  recommend 
the  lanilowner  to  take  the  cottages  on  each  farm  into  his  own 
hands,  instead  of  allowing  the  farmer  to  let  them.  It  is  usual 
for  the  landlord  to  include  tithes,  }jjin)ehial  and  other  rates,  in 
the  n  lit,  in  ordiT  to  save  trouble,  and  to  prevent  ihe  tenant 
Ix  in^r  une.x[Kttcdly  and 


frctiucnlly  c idled  ujion  for  money 
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pBTWCuts.  The  rent  of  137  &cr<»s  bolon^inff  to  ^frs.  Bnvies 
Gilbert,  diviiled  into  419  allotments,  is  428/.  8s.  t>id.,  or 
nearly  time  ^moos  per  acro^  Mliit'li  indudrs  ratee,  tidies, 
and  taxes,  hut  b  cxolusivc  of  houges  and  buildings,  which  arc 
paid  for  sei>nnttely.  The  rents  vary  from  6s.  up  to  Hi.  an 
acre.  Thu  jx^nt  of  15  acres  of  land  befondng  to  Mrs.  Walker 
Ferniml,  near  Biiiglry»  which  are  divkled  into  69  fillotment^, 
\s  32/,  l*^,,  or  1  J*,  for  eat  li  allutioenr,  averaging'  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  quarter  of  on  acre  each.  With  the  addition  of  rates 
tuid  tajtes,  the  cost  of  the  15  acres  amounted  to  about  40/.  per 
onniim.  The  value  of  the  crojis  for  1844  was  estitrtated  at 
betwetm  400/.  and  500/.,  or  betwcnn  7/.  and  8/.  each.  The 
tcttiints  are  chiefly  cninloyed  in  the  worsted  factoriei.  A 
form  of  agreement,  wnich  is  usually  signed  by  allotraent 
tenants,  ctnbodics  rules  for  the  management  of  the  land,  and 
ftiet  other  conditions  for  their  observance.  Spade-culture  U 
insined  upon,  and  the  use  of  the  plough  is  prohibited  ;  also 
underletting  and  working  on  Sunday.  There  are  instances  in 
which  attendance  at  the  j)arii*h  church  is  cnforcetl ;  and  in  other 
cases  it  is  merely  atipulated  that  there  shall  be  attendimce  at 
SOioc  place  of  worship.  The  allotment  is  usually  tbrfeitcd 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  grosss  misconduct,  commitment  for 
any  crime,  or  wilful  neglect  of  the  laud.  Cottagers  wit  hoot 
fwiijUies,  those  whose  circunistanccs  are  considered  tolerayy 
comfortable,  and  those  whose  character  is  not  good,  are  in 
some  instances  not  aUowed  to  have  allotments.  A  jmrtieular 
rotation  of  erope  is  sometimes  reqohred  in  the  agreemeiit. 
The  growth  of  wheat  is  not  allowed  in  some  case-s.  Where  it 
is  eucouragefl,  it  may  proljably  be  safely  assumed  that  in  that 
fnarticular  district  the  labourer  is  worse  ofiT  than  uMial.  Some 
reeomnif^nd  that  on  a  half^cre  one  half  should  be  in  wheat 
and  the  other  half  in  tx^^tatoes  ;  and  it  i*  a^umed  that  other 
vegetubli  '        ,irdc*n  attached  to  the  Ubourer^s 

cotta;:o.  ks  it  unad^isable  to  eiclude  any 

one  fmni  i,  .w  r^  <,,.  ,mJ -hm.  iit  on  account  of  previous  bud 
chamcter,  aa  there  is  a  chance  of  his  being  reclaimed.  De- 
coming  |>erm[ini:ntly  a  jiauper  is  a  fit  ground  for  exclusion  j 
bot  when  tho  tcnunt  receives  cufiial  relief  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  ftcriitrnt,  he  i«  not  excluded.  So  long  as  the  tenant 
ohsenes  the  conditions  of  his  agreement,  it  is  found  useful  to 
stijmlale  that  he  ^hall  on  no  other  account  be  ejected  from  hid 

There  ec^ths  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  absolute  pnuluce  of 
the  soil  when  cultivated  in  small  allotments  L^  greater  than 
the  same  land  would  produce  under  the  ordinary  eoune  of 
tillage  by  farmers.  A  much  larger  quantity  od"  raAnure  is 
used  ;  in  some  v^sc*^  four  times  as  mm*h  as  farmers  are  enabled 
to  put  upon  their  land,  and  a  single  rod  is  frequently  made  to 
jJToduce  vegetables  sufficient  tor  the  consumption  of  a  la- 
bourer's family  for  six  months ;  but  if  every  labourer  had  an 
Allotment,  the  quahtiiy  of  manure  colleeted  could  not  be  so 
great  as  it  is*  at  present.  The  disposable  produce  per  acre  of 
UumI  in  large  farms  Is  of  course  much  greater  than  when  the 
fame  quantity  of  laiwl  is  divided  into  small  holdings. 

Captain  Scolxdl  estimates  the  average  vahie  of  an  allotment 
at  2*.  per  week,  or  about  5/.  per  year,  and  that  during  the 
ymr  20\iays*  lalx)ur  is  rcquin'd,  "^Fhe  profit  is  equal  to  10 
Weeks*  labour  at  wages  of  IO5.  per  week.  According  to  ano- 
ther estimate,  tlie  gross  profit  of  half  an  aero  is  calculated  at 
19/,  The  produce  consists  of  12  bu^shcls  of  wheat  at  7,^.,  and 
six  hiindreo weight  of  bacon  at  Gd,  per  lb. ;  and  aometJiing  is 
net  down  as  the  value  of  the  stn\w.  The  rent,  seed,  and  other 
expenses,  it  is  said,  will  amount  to  1M.  10*.,  leaving  a  profit 
(without  dedu<:iing  the  cost  of  labour)  of  15/.  10s.,  which  is 
equal  to  6^.  a  week  for  a  whole  year.  JSuch  on  allotment  as 
the  one  here  alluded  to  will  require  alwut  30  days*  labour  ii* 
the  course  of  a  year  ;  but  it  is  necesstury  that  the  chief  part 
of  this  labour  shauld  he  given  k^tween  Ladyday  and  Michael- 
mas. One  of  Mr  button's  allotment  tenants  at  Wiggington, 
near  Trit)  '   it  tlie  Michaelmas  rent-day,  1H44,  that 

the  value  Juce  which  he  had  raised  on  his  quarter  of 

en  afTc  Wu:,  ,.  ,  v. ,  ^  H  5/.  and  Gl,  8uy»jx^(dng  that  ihen^  are  a 
ijiilliim  families  in  En^htmi  and  Wales  who  arc  in  the  same 
ctrcunistant'cs  as  the  tenants  of  cxij»img  allotments,  and  that 
four  fHmilics  had  aii  acre  umong*'t  them,  the  whole  quantity  of 
land  in  allotnwnj**  would  be  200,000  anvfl,  or  nearly  400 
ganare  miles,  which  is  one-third  moio  than  the  area  of  Mid- 
(Hcsf'x,  and  al)out  the  12Hth  [)art  of  the  area  of  Eiigbnd. 
This  would  lie  about  one  43nl  «d'  all  the  andile  himl  in  En^'- 
luwl.  At  thriH*  ginneas  an  acre  tlic  rent  would  amount  to 
787,600/.,  and  the  vulue  of  the  fjrwfuee,  according  to  Captain 
Seobell,  would  Ik-  u!x*m  r»,000,000/. 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  jK^riod  to  the  reign  of  FTenry  VI  I, , 


ftf^ 


nearly  the  entire  population  of  En  inland  d^itif^ 
sistenctv  immediately  from  the  land.     The  emit 
consumed  tlie  produce  of  his   dcmeiine,  whir'li  v^^ 
partly  by  praJiitl  slaves  and  by  the  hilniur  of  ihtj  ^ 
cottiers  attach  cm!   to  the  manor.     Th<5»e    Icni^ti  ' 
oceufjtcrs  of  small  fanns,  and  fit* id  their  rent  kn 
services,  or  in  I wth.     Thv  c<  1  *     '        h   " 

or  |mrccd  of  Ijtnd  attached  to  !  id 

tuniing  out  a  cow  or  pigs,  or  fi  <■  v>  r-i 
'  coufmons,  and  wastes  of  the  manor,  '» 
'  the  lord's  demesne,  they  general  I  v  i 
I  [ViLJ.£iN  and  VjLo::?  Ati£,  !*•  ^-J  ^  ^t' 
on  a  farm  oi  160  acres,  called  Holt,  in  ili  , 
Sussex,  has  been  trace^l  at  vurioue  dates  b^^iw 
1200  and  141H).  During  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  this  farm,  which  is  now  o(^u|iied  b^l 
was  a  hamlet,  and  there  is  a  doctm^jent  in  «m" 
contains  21  distinct  conveyances  of  land  in  fee, 
be  parcels  of  this  handet.  In  1400  the  rtuml>ero 
began  to  decrease ;  by  the  year  1 520  it  had 
to  six  ;  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  six  wexe  i 
and  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charlea  11. 
I  Iwcame  the  projKTty  of  one  owner,  who  let  it  tfi^ 
j  one  occupier.  {Qunrierfy  licvietc,  No.  81^  p.  M^ 
history  of  the  parish  of  HttW5t4.'d  in  Stitfolk,  bj^ 
'  Cullum,  shows  a  similur  state  of  things  nhh  rrpirdi 
occupancy  of  hind.  In  the  reign  of  Edwitui  l^ 
J  307)  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  tlie  {luriib,  wLUh 
li)80  uen'S,  were  held  by  seven  f>crsons,  artd  the  tm 
third,  or  060  acTes,  vms  held  by  26  pei»uns,  wKtJ 
give  rather  more  than  25  acres  to  each  holder,  Tht 
of  tenants  who  did  suit  und  service  in  the  manortiil 
a  somewhat  later  period  was  32;  and  one  trno^ 
occupier  of  only  three  acrca.  In  the  reign  of 
there  were  50  messuages  in  the  parisb  ;  bi  17S4  i 
52;  in  1831  there  were  62,  inhabited  by  M  f 
in  1841  there  were  ICK)  inhabited  bouses,  the 
IwpuJation  being  from  414  in  ISJll  to  476  in  IS41. 
there  m  ei-e  niiic  occupiers  of  land  who  employed  ^ 
and  two  who  did  not  hire  ktbour. 

The  con^lidation  of  small  farros  in  the  8Utt< 
and  the  altered  social  state  of  the  country  which ^, 
at  that  period  from  a  variety  of  causes,  diss**vered  I 
extent  the  bbourijig  classes  from  the  soil  whicii 
vated.  They  had  previously  protluted  for  the' 
siunptioo,  and  as  domestic  manufactures  were  (« 
household  possessed  within  itself  llie  means  of  : 
prineifml  wants.  They  now  began  more  ffena  .  ._„ 
for  money  wages  ;  and  in  vain  di^l  the  Icgislatitra  all 
OTcserve  them  from  dependence  on  this  source  of  nil^ 
by  enacting  pemdties  against  building  any  cottafO  ' 
laying  four  acres  of  land  thereto/  (31  Elix,  cw  7») 
were  stilly  however,  large  tracts  of  wostc  and  ccniiiJ 
on  which  the  cottager  could  turn  a  cow,  a  ^ig,  a  fei 
or  geese ;  and  I  Ills  right  still  guve  him  a  |K)rlion  of  siij| 
di reedy  from  the  land.  The  division  and  inelosure  j 
commons  and  wastes  completed  tlie  process  by  « 
labourer  was  tJ»rown  for  his  sole  dewmdence  on  waus} 
From  the  reign  of  George  I.  to  tue  close  of  ll*e  I 
(Jeorge  III.,  about  four  thousand  inclosure  bills  were 
Under  tliciie  allotments  were  nmdc^  not  f*  *^'''  •■  "> 
the  owner  of  a  cottiige,  and  this  ti 
extinguished  common  right  generally  lH"iiL.._ 
landholder  ■  and  when  tliis  Wiis  not  the  ca^ 
was  tempted  by  a  high  price  offered  byliia  ri<  1  - 

or  driven  by  the  abuses  of  the  old  poor-law,  to  pMt  « 
patch  of  land, 

So  long  as  the  Inbourer  is  paid  fair  wagcs^  he  cai 
the  chief  necessaries  of  lite;  vet  it  happens  thai  I 
parts  of  the  country  he  would  be  unable  to  prof^ 
other  description  of  vegetables,  except  iK>tato<rs,  W 
lutd  a  garden  attar  bed  to  his  cottage.  No  »ffri 
labourer's  cottage  should  be  without  a  garden  w&n 
practicable.  The  cotluj^er's  ganlcn  ^'mjuKi  In  Linn 
to  enable  him  to  grow  sufficient  v^ 
hi.'f  own  consumption  ;  though  if  |' 
c>ui  be  piinha^cd  from  his  tuiploj^ci*,  ur  f^nmn  < 
u>iual  conditions  on  a  jmtcli  of  his  employer's  huid  * 
as  pro6ta!)le  as  growing  them  himMcIf,  that  \s  if 
euqdoyment  and  obUiiUfi  piccc*-work  at  good  Wfl| 
necessity  tV»r  cultivating  the  land  on  his  own  ao 
than  for  the  |jurpose  of  raising  sufficient  vegvt 
own  consumption,  and  of  looking  to  the  alloiaiez] 
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^^  RBWdring  the  er\\  of  low  wages  and  insuffiriont 
'*»!«  is,  b'  proportioo  to  its  urgency,  an  indication  of 
r  Domion  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  If  he  has  sunk 
■KTur^tuc,  and  there  are  no  other  means  of  increasing 
vrces,  the  allotment  system  is  then  an  expe<lieut 
rof  itteatioa,  and  at  the  present  time  great  expecta- 
ntotuaed  of  what  it  is  capable  of  doing  for  the 
te^ir  should  be  understood  that,  in  an  economical 
if  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  when  the 
wd  m  die  condition  of  the  labourer  arises  from  the 
o/(&e  fiu-mer  and  his  ability  to  give  higher  wages, 
of  t&e  farmer  and  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are 
fl  tbe  same  source,  and  if  the  latter  are  reduced 
0f  point  profits  are  usually  low  also.  When  im- 
awe  oondition  of  the  labourer  springs  from  the 
^.  azid  not  from  the  Yrages  which  he  receives, 
giBj  ^>o  assumed  either  that  the  resources  of  the 
iafiircMi,or  that  the  labourers  arc  so  numerous 
yiDiall  obtain  as  much  work  as  they  are  capable 
0|.  lUxt  if  the  allotment  system  be  regarded  as 
f  imfi^'^ne  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  its 
o^aeceMarily  be  partial,  since  it  cannot  be  rcn- 
plicate  to  the  non-agricultural  labourers  in  the  large 
adtf  to  the  agricultural  labourers  there  is  nothing  in 
)£Qon  to  prevent  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  allot- 
otf  followed  by  a  declme  in  their  waircs. 
^seiiaoD  of  the  advantages  of  the  allotment  system 
•ndomj  within  narrow  limits.  If  it  bo  understood 
we  of  the  definition  given  of  it  at  the  ht^ad  of  this 
the  object  is  rather  moral  than  economical.  The 
(t  inten  may  also  be  intended,  not  to  change  the 
into  ID  independent  cultivator,  but  to  supply  him 
nus  of  making  a  living  in  those  places  where  his 
wagw  are  not  sufficient.  But,  as  already  obsened, 
ies  md  admits  that  his  condition  is  not  so  good  as 
to  he  for  his  own  and  the  general  benefit.  There 
ibiiodance  of  agricultural  labour,  or  a  want  of  suf- 
ipitiJ  invested  in  agriculture,  in  the  place  of  the 
'  rpsidence,  or  both  causes  combine  to  depress  his 
.  Now  it  is  possible  that  the  allotment  system,  if 
» IDT  great  extent,  might  contribute  to  increase  the 
idaore  of  labour,  by  inviting  to  a  district  more 
thiD  are  wanted,  or  by  giving  them  an  inducement  to 
J  ioon,  and  so  ultimately  to  depress  the  condition  of 
■w  Ail]  further.  It  is  no  answer  to  this,  that  plots 
dkave  been  and  are  cultivate*!  by  the  ]alx)urcr 
W*!?  to  himself  and  profitably  to  the  owner.  It 
•tted  that  circumstances  in  any  given  place  may 
fct  the  distribution  of  allotments  among  lalwurers 
Bot  fidly  employed,  may  be  of  great  temporary 
?  to  themselves  and  to  the  neighlx>urhoo<i.  Hut  a 
tttcnsion  of  such  allotments  in  the  same  ncigh- 
.  though  it  might  be  called  for  by  the  wants 
JjwrpTS,  woald    be  no   benefit  to  that  neigh Ixmr- 

•  ultimately  to  the  lalx>urers  themselves ;  for  the 
d  be  that  many  of  them  would  l)e  reduced 
vcDtire  means  of  subsistence  out  of  a  small  plot 
i  The  allotment  system  then,  if  carried  to 
i,  involves  the  question  of  the  advantage  of  verj- 
B  as  compared  with  large  ones ;  a  question  that 
discussed  satisfactorily  without  a  consideration  of 
J  economic  condition  of  each  particular  country, 
be  laid  down  as  a  sure  principle  that  in  a  country 
ire  part  of  the  population  are  employed  in  other 
m  those  of  agriculture,  the  necessary  supply  of 
her  agricultural  produce,  for  those  who  are  not 
3,  cannot  be  raisi'd  so  profitably  in  any  way  as  by 
stracted  farmer,  who  has  a  sufficient  capital  to 
arge  farm ;  and  if  the  whole  country  were  divided 
farms,  the  necessary  sup]>]y  of  produce  for  the 

non-agriculturists  would  ultimately  fail  altogether, 
small-farm  system  were  gradually  extended  in 
o  the  demand,  the  result  would  be  that  each  man 
ocNirse  of  this  distrilmtion,  have  just  as  much  as 
produce  enough  for  himself  and  his  family  ;  and 
le  most  be  content  with  less  than  is  sufiicient,  and 

•  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  Irishman  who 
km)]  plot  of  land. 

i  ctifference  between  small  farm^  of  a  fvw  aorw 
let  OB  lease,  and  small  hnns  which  are  a  man's 
If  all  farms  were  divided  into  small  holdings, 
be  little  accumulation  and  Httle  improvement. 
r  ane  distdvantage  in  small  farms  compared  with 


great,  that  there  is  in  .<imall  manufacturing  cstabliiihinents 
comimred  with  large  ones.  Profitable  production  is  carried 
on  letter  on  a  large  farm  when  proper  capital  is  employed 
(and  indeed  a  large  farm  without  proper  capital  would  ruin 
any  man),  than  if  it  were  divideu  into  a  number  of  small 
farms  and  the  same  amount  of  capital  were  employed  ;  for  it 
is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  fixed  capital  in  buildings,  agri- 
cultural instruments,  and  animals  must  l>e  greater  on  the 
small  farms  than  on  the  large  one.  Thcro  are  many  other 
considerations  also  which  show  that,  as  a  matter  of  public 
economy,  the  large  farms  are  best  for  the  public,  und  c-onse- 
quently  for  the  holders  of  such  farms.  The  small  farms,  if 
stocked  sufficiently,  would  jwy  the  farmer,  not  equally  well 
with  Uirge  farms,  but  still  they  might  pav  him  sulHciently 
well  to  make  his  investment  profitable.  l!ut  such  faruis  aro 
generally  understocked.  In  fact  it  is  only  in  tliose  cases 
where  the  cultivation  is  with  the  spade,  and  the  land  is 
numaged  like  a  ganlen,  that  such  small  holdings  can  be  made 
profitable :  tlie  holder  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  enter  into 
comix^tition  with  the  large  producer  as  a  supplier  of  tlic 
market. 

In  some  countries,  where  there  are  numerous  small  land- 
holders, und  it  is  usual  for  the  estate  to  be  dindcd  on  the 
death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  tendency  must  be,  and 
is,  to  carry  thb  division  further  than  is  profitable  either  to 
the  community  or  to  individuals,  liut  in  such  case  the  evil 
may  correct  itself :  a  man  can  sell  what  it  is  not  profitable 
to  keep,  and  tuni  his  hand  to  something  else.  The  man  who 
has  been  long  attached  to  a  small  plot  as  a  tenant,  and  mainly 
or  entirely  depends  on  it  for  his  subsistence,  will  not  leave  it 
till  he  is  turned  out. 

The  allotment  system,  when  limited  to  the  giving  a 
labourer  a  small  plot  of  garden-ground,  presents  many  ad- 
vantages, l^t  the  object  of  making  such  allotments  is  moral 
rather  than  economic :  the  cultivation  of  a  few  vegetables  and 
flowers  is  a  pleasing  occupation,  and  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
a  man  at  home  and  from  tne  alehouse.  In  many  cases  also,  a 
small  ])Iot  of  ground  can  be  cultivatinl  by  the  labour  of  the 
wife  and  the  young  children,  and  a  pig  may  be  kept  on  the 
produce  of  the  garden.  The  agricultural  labour  of  young 
children  is  of  very  little  value,  but  children  may  often  be 
employed  on  a  small  plot  of  ground.  Such  cmployme|^t  b 
better  than  allowing  the  children  to  do  nothmg  at  all  and 
to  run  about  the  lanes ;  and  if  their  labour  is  well  directed 
to  a  small  garden,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  productive,  and  to  add 
greatly  to  the  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  family. 

Any  extension  of  the  allotment  system  beyond  what  a  la- 
bourer can  cultivate  easily  at  his  leisure  hours,  or  with  the 
assistance  of  his  family,  may  be  for  a  time  a  specious  benefit, 
but  in  the  end  will  be  an  injury  to  himself  ana  to  others.  If 
a  man  is  a  labourer  for  hire,  that  is  his  vocation,  and  he 
cannot  be  anything  else.  If  ho  becomes  half  labourer  and 
half  cultivator,  he  runs  a  risk  of  failing  in  both  capacities ; 
and  if  he  becomes  a  cultivator  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  in- 
sufficient capital,  he  must  enter  into  competition  in  the 
market  with  those  who  can  produce  cheaper  than  himself ;  or 
he  must  confine  himself  to  a  bare  subsistence  from  Ids  ground, 
with  little  or  nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  those  things 
which  he  wants  and  cannot  produce  himself. 

The  legislature  has  in  several  instances  sanctioned  the  plan 
of  allotting  land  to  the  poor  for  cultivation,  in  some  cases  for 
the  poupers  of  the  parish  only,  and  in  others  for  the  inde- 
^ndent  cottager.  The  22  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  §  27,  provides 
for  the  inclosure  of  land  adjoining  workhouses,  not  exceeding 
ten  acres-  in  extent,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  cultivated 
and  improved  by  the  poor,  that  b,  it  may  be  inferred,  by  the 
paupers.  Under  59  Geo.  III.  c.  12,  parochial  authorities 
were  empowered  to  provide  bnd  not  exceeding  twenty  acres 
in  extent,  on  which  the  poor  might  be  employ^.  The  act  1 
&  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  69,  enabled  church^i-ardens  and  overseers, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasuiy,  to  enclose  fifty  acres  from 
any  forest  or  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  crown.  Another 
act  was  passed  in  the  same  session  (1  &  2  Wm.  lY.  c.  42) 
to  inclose  fifty  acres  of  ^aste  land,  and  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove the  same  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  parish,  or  to  let 
any^  part  of  it  to  any  poor  or  industrious  inhabitant  of  the 
parish  to  be  cultivated  on  hb  own  account.  The  most  im- 
|K)rtant  act  on  the  subject  of  providing  land  for  the  poor  u 
the  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  42,  passed  in  1832.  It  authorises 
(in  iMrishes  cnclosecl  underany  Act  of  Parliament)  the  letting 
of  toe  land  set  apart  by  the  Lidosure  Act,  generally  with  a 
view  to  provide  fuel  for  the  poor ;  and  the  rents  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  puichtso  of  fuel.  ThepramnfabaftheactaUiidai 
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to  the  advatitajE^c  of  li-thnj?  such  land  *  at  n  fair  rent,  and  in 
fliiiall  yKjriionsT  to  industrious  €f)ttflgf*rs  of  iiood  character/  The 
tLCt  is  to  Ik*  turned  into  efVect  hy  thf  trust im'S  ap|xiinled  l>v 
the  Act  of  Iu^4osuri%  and  by  the  ^la^^h  officers  in  vestry 
ass<?mblrd.  The  allotmenU  are  to  [k\  not  less  than  one* 
fourth  of  an  acre,  and  they  arc  not  to  exceed  an  acre,  and 
Uie  rtnt  is  to  \\e  the  average*  rent  tjf  land  of  siiuilar  fjua- 
lily  in  the  nelfrh!>ourhoo<l.  It  iiuist  \w  let  to  industrions 
Cfittaerers  of  fro«>fl  character,  lK*iorr  day-labourers  or  journey- 
inen  so  tiled  in  the  fiari5h.  The  WaoN  must  cultivate 
tfieir  allotmcnis  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  it  in  a  due 
state  of  fertility;  antl  non-piiynienl  of  rent  or  impToper  eul- 
fivation  subjects  them  to  be  ej**rted.  In  ease  the  land  whieli 
the  vestry  is  authorised  to  let  Lm^  inefmveniently  situated,  it 
may  Ix?  let,  and  other  IsumI  for  the  rottagrers  may  be  hired. 
No  habitation  h  allowed  to  be  ereeteti  by  the  tenants.  I'he 
provisions  of  this  act  are  extended  to  the  acts  1  k  i  Wni  IV. 
c,  4*2  and  e.  49,  already  noticed.  The  5  &  6  Wm,  J  V.  c, 
^^1  §  4^  [)laees  the  workins:  of  the  various  acts  quotetl  above 
under  the  control  of  tJie  Poor  Law  Conuuissioners,  In  llie 
session  of  1844  a  bill  for  the  promoting:  the  letting-  of  allot- 
ments to  the  labourioji  fxior  u;u*  iutrotluced  into  ihe  lloyjc  of 
Commons,  which  contained  reprolatious  and  provisions  for  su- 
perintendence of  a  very  compliaited  miture.  \Vheu  u  ct^ttager 
liaA  a  gartlen  attached  to  his  dwelling;  he  may  manag^e  it  as 
he  pleases,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  well  cuhiratetl,  but  his 
iude]M'ndcuce  is  not  interfered  with^  and  he  is  not  placed  in 
a  J^tate  of  tutelage  under  j«irif*h  authorities.  The  bill  in 
question^  which  is  likely  again  to  lie  broup:ht  forward,  [)ro- 
ffi&od  to  deleprate  the  jiowera  conferred  upon  pjirisb  otiicers 
ty  the  acts  already  quoted  to  four  *  wardens  of  tielii-LTirdens/ 
nho  are  to  be  elected  triennial ly  by  tlie  piirisbiouers  in  |jublic 
meetini?  assembled,  and  who  arc  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  ofhciatinfT  minister  of  the  jmrish.  The  warden?  are  to 
be  authorised  to  take  land  beloujErinjs"  to  the  parish  or  to  hire 
land  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  half  an  acre  for  everv'  rate- 
payer  asiessed  at  not  more  than  10^,  This  land  they  are  to 
let  in  field-pardens  or  .^niall  plots. 

ALLSTON,  WASlllNGTON,  a  distinpished  American 
historictul  and  lands<'aiie  |iainter,  was  boni  in  South  ('ari)Iiua, 
in  177D,  and  was  eJueated  at  Harvard  Colleirej  ^hiih  be 
eotared  in  17^6,  haviujar  spent  a  prefianitory  term,  by  tlie 
sdriee  of  his  physicians,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Islund.  Ilavinp- 
determined  to  follow  |iainting;  as  a  j^rrofession ,  he  resolved  to 
visit  England  for  that  purpo.«e  ;  he  accordingly  set  out  in  IHQ] 
with  another  artist,  for  London,  and  entererl  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arl«  of  London  as  a  student^  in  which  he  re- 
maincff  three  years,  during  the  presidency  of  West. 

In  1804  he  went  with  a  friend  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Ronie, 
where  he  remainccl  four  years.  In  1«05  he  attractefl  con- 
siderable notice  there  by  a  picture  of  Jacob's  Vision.  He  ex- 
ceHed  chiefly  in  co!ourinf^,  anti  is  said  to  have  created  con- 
$i<lemblc  sensation  anions  the  painters  in  Home,  by  the 
pecTjIiar  effectii  which  be  acHy>niprished,  through  a  j^rreat  ii>q  of 
asphnltum,  af^er  the  manner  of  Kcmbrandt,  Many  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  |iaintcrs  eudeavouriMl  lo  imitate  his  etiects ; 
they  however  failed,  says  the  *  Morgenblatt*  (1&07),  and  spoilt 
several  of  their  jiictures. 

He  i»<iinted  several  pictures  at  Tloine,  whlcli  were  admirefl 
for  their  colour  and  chiaroscum  ;  among  tlu^rn  a  fwrtrait  of 
hiinwdf,  and  several  laudsear«'S. 

Ilk  1801*  Allston  retnmtHl  to  AnuTica,  and  at  Boston  mar- 
rieil  the  sister  of  Dr,  Channin^.  In  181]  he  ng^iin  visited 
Eii|L'!aodt  where  he  obtained  the  200  ^tiinea.s  prize  from  the 
British  Institution  for  a  picture  of  ^  Th«  Dead  Man  mised 
by  EHshii's  Ik>nes,'  which  was  afterwanls  bought  by  the 
l-^f^nriFv  Iviuiian  Academy  of  the  Arts  for  3&00  dollars.  In 
1813  he  hiid  the  mUforlune  to  lose  his  wife,  at  a  time  when 
lie  wa-^s  himself  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health.  In  1814  be 
published  a  Iwok  entitle^l  '  Hints  to  Younjf  PnictitJoners  iu 
the  Study  of  Landwape  Paintinj;.'  In  1817  be  iiaid  a  second 
visit  to  Paris,  with  Leslie  the  Academician  ;  anu  he  returned 
in  the  folkming  ye^ir  to  Ameri«^i,  to  Cariibrid|;re  in  Massa- 
chiiaetts,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  July,  1843.  He 
waa  an  Asaoeiate  of  the  Royal  Acadeuu  of  London  ;  his  elec- 
tion took  place  in  I8l!>.  In  1830  he  married  a  second  wife^ 
who  survives  him.  Fiorillo,  in  his  history  of  paintinp^  in  Enjr- 
land,  speaks  of  a  clever  picture  by  Allston,  of  a  French  sol- 
dier recountin;2r  his  deeds  of  heroisui  to  a  circle  of  listeners 
around  him.  Two  pictures  of  Jeremiah  and  Uriel  are  noticed 
in  Dr.  Najjler's  Dictionary  of  Artists,  as  havinip^  been  |iainted 
by  Allston  in  1821.  Shortly  alter  his  death  a  large  un- 
^oiahed  piettixe  of  Baldiazzar's  fcust  by  huu  wm  exhibited 


at  Boston »     He  has  left  several  other  aufi 
is  s[K>ken  of  as  having  been  a  very  ace 
ele^oint  writer. 

(Art    Union f   1S43;    Fiorillo,   Gexchichte 
vol.  v.) 

A  UmS^-Medical  Properiies  of.  Though  I 
antients  and  largely  usefl  in  modent  times,  the  i 
drutj  art*  not  accunitcly  determined.  It  seems  I 
the  ]»lan  of  the  *  Ediuburjrh  Fbarnuieo|Kiria/  anflj 
an  limh'tcrmiuetl  ?^pecics  of  the  Erenus  Aloe, 
itrict  it,  as  done  by  the  '  London  Pharmacop 
snicata,  which,  thouph  it  may  yield  Socotorine  t_ 
aloes,  is  not  the  source  of  Ikrbjidoca  aloes,  whij 
an[>ear  to  be  prmnircd  from  the  A.  vul^ris,  a 
Greece,  and  which  furnished  the  aloes  of  the 
which  is  now  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  its  i 
Italy,  aud  Sicily,  from  which  latter  countrii'S  Fr 
continental  nations,  but  not  Britain,  are  often  f 
plan  seems  the  more  judicious,  us  the  comn 
however  desirmatcd,  or  whenccsocver  derived, 
of  nearly  every  decree  of  excellence  or  worthic 
Ik"  not  taken  in  the  mode  of  obniinin;r  the 
O'Shaujsrhnejsy,  whose  jjosition  in  the  East  g\x 
opportunities  of  observing,  states,  in  his  '  Bcnpil  T 
that  *■  the  quality  of  the  product  is  upparently 
on  seal,  climate,  and  preparation  than  on  spccifi 
in  tiie  plant,'  Not  only  has  Barbadoes  aloes  Kcomi 
I  liable  from  chanpfcs  in  the  mode  of  collection  ;  but 
real  Socotorine  aloes  has  become  deteriorated,  from  c 
iu  the  island  of  Soeotra  being-  at  liberty  to  cut  as  tui 
of  the  now  nep:Ieeted  plant  as  he  fdeascs,  and  pre 
any  way  he  iiki»s>  instead  of  the  care  formerly  be 
it,  *  Formerly  every  jiart  of  the  island  produceil 
and  the  whole  was  farmed  out  to  ditl(?reut  indivi 
produce  beinp  monojwli set!  at  a  fixed  price  '  •' •' 
The  Upundaries  however  tliu*  set  uj>,  which  < 

stone  walls,  and  were  earrictl  with  immcii^e  luhv ^. 

dale,  though  they  still  remain,  under  the  presenl 
government  no  longer  distiiifxmsh  prtiixrty.  Thod 
of  the  owners  to  whom  the  several  heUls  were 
allollett,  have  either  wiihdrawn  their  ckims  or 
forgotten.  At  prcsrut,  any  oue  collects  tl»e  i 
who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble,  mu\  nothing  is  Ici 
count  of  tfie  Sultan.*  (Lieut.  Wcllstcd,  ^Memo 
Island  of  Swutra,'  in  Soumui  ojlfoi/fi^  Gwtjr.  Sod 
p.  I;t7.)  In  the  hm^iage  of  the  island  the  aid 
rsiyef;  by  the  Arabs,  Suobaii.  Thou^^h  thi^  i^l&ni 
plants  solhcient  to  yield  nearly  all  the  aloes  rcquiro 
mcrce,  very  litth'  is  now  id>tJUiied  from  it;  and  * 
imder  the  name  of  Socotorine  uloes  is  almost  entircl 
East  Indiiin  sort,  as  is  rendered  birthcr  evident  by 
exported  from  liombay.  When  one  source  of  am 
commerce  is  dried  up,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  deal 
stow  the  nanie  of  the  sort  in  prcatest  rejjutc  on  the 
|K)sscss  ;  meanincr,  not  that  it  is  the  produce  of  the 
name  of  which  it  beaiv,  but  that  it  iHJtSs<»ss**s  the 
the  kind  ori^'imdly  obtained  fitan  ttiat  jiart.  " 
conmierc4%  deiienJent  on  a  variety  of  causes, 
rendering'  implicit  reliance  on  namc»g  a  very  unsaiel 

Attcntiou  to  the  mode  of  cxtmctinp  the  juice  i 
aloes,  whenct^socver  procurwi,  of  excellent  *juidity^ 
be  seen  presently  [mw  little  the  ordinary  methods  i 
hited  to  ensure  this  end,  i:|uantity  rather  tfiaii  qua! 
aimeti  at  by  the  jjreparers.  The  aloe,  like  the  hya 
many  other  Idiaccouj*  iiliinls,  contains  a  vast  quantity  i 
liiginous  matter  (vegetable  albumen  V),  more  abundtu 
the  centre  of  the  thick  fleshy  leaves  than  near  tli( 
The  medicinal  juice  is  altogether  ditlirent  from  thi 
contained  in  a  distinct  set  of  ve^cls  ( (Jijangja,  Liii 
pliora,  vasji  laticifera),  which  are  distributed  chi« 
the  thick  cuticle  of  the  leaves.  Out  of  these  yessels 
»om(*tiine8  exudes,  cither  from  turgi-sccncc  or  from 
tures  of  ius4>cb?,  mid  concretes  iiito  tears,  fomang  th 
of  aloes  ml  led  Aloe  lucida,  seen  oceusional ly  as  n 
but  not  met  vk  ith  as  a  commercial  article.  (The  tei 
cida  is  applied  by  ficiger  and  Theod.  Martius  to  t 
aloes,  hut  it  is  quite  distinct  fmni  that  now  5}H>ken 
transverse  but  not  deep  incisions  were  made  at  vano 
and  at  proper  distances  in  tlie  course  of  the  leaves  ' 
attached  to  the  slem^  much  fine  aloca  could  bo  pro 
scraping  otf' the  juice  from  time  to  time  as  it  flows,  or 
it  to  lx»comc  concrete  and  then  picking  it  off*  Tli< 
practice  however  is  to  cut  oli'  the  leaves  near  the  1 
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faalsmto  1  Am,  into  which  the  juice  flows.  This 
''i^bpissated,  cither  by  spontaneous  o-aporation  in 
■,  or  prunoted  by  a  gentle  heat.  Pressure  of  the 
iiiooetiiDcs  nuule  to  assist  the  flow,  but  by  this  means 
<)OBfe  of  viscid  mucilage  ore  forced  out,  and  mix 
tt  pper  Ikiter  juice,  which  is  nro|x>rtionately  detcrio- 
(O'Sbaduesy.)  Dipping  the  leaves  into  hot  water, 
cb  (iieir  ritality  *is  lessened  or  destroyed,  and  their 
tfkstj  diminished,  is  equalK'  objectionable,  as  the 
mabp  then  flows  out  more  freely-.  Worst  of  all  is 
wr,  bat  not  formerly,  pursued  m  Barbadoes.  Bar- 
\Kioftbe  present  day  is  the  extract  of  a  decoction, 
ile  bf  iDmening  for  ten  minutes  in  boiling  water  the 
lorei previously  enclosed  in  cloths  or  wicker  baskets, 
[tki&^ngrth  of  the  decoction  with  repeated  sup- 
ilMed  leaves  UU  the  water  is  fully  cliarged ;  then 
ij^Mor  to  cool  and  the  sediment  to  settle ;  and 
qpgnfing  the  dear  liquor  with  caution  till  it  is  con- 
Ijrfdeatlyto  become  solid  on  cooling.  The  hot 
Aind  to  obocrete  in  large  gourd-shells,  in  which  it 
oncported  to  Europe/  (Christison.)  From  these 
ffaos  di  collecting  and  inspissating  the  juice,  results 
evbkbdiflfers  considerably  in  apptarance  and  greatly 
,  Aloes  is  one  of  the  few  drup  in  which  adulteration 
nenaTelt  practised  further  than  by  substituting  the 
■dlov-pnced  kinds  for  the  superior.  When  care- 
icpvpil, sand  and  fragments  of  leaves  and  skins  are 
ij  hsA  in  the  samples. 

r  of  the  most  important  sorts  found  in  commerce  may 
ei  The  finest  sort,  to  which  the  tenn  Socotorine 
irw.  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  one  of  daily  occur- 
d  is  noticed  merely  as  a  standard  of  exct>llence  bv' 
/idjre  of  others  according  to  the  degrees  in  which 
onnute  it.  *  It  consists  of  small  an«rular  fragments, 
r  a  deep  garnet-red  colour,  altered  somewhat  by  ex- 
the  air:  a  conchoidal  fracture,  a  resinous  lustre. 
»breDOT  in  thin  layers,  a  beautiful  garnet-red  hue 
itted  light,  and  a  peculiarly  fragrant  odour.  It  i» 
bIt  polrerisable.  and  of  a  fine  golden-yellow  tint 
powder.  It  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  spirit  of 
rof950P,averj-scanty  light  flocculent  matter  being 
hristisoQ.)  As  specimens  decline  from  this  un- 
ffa  standard,  the  lustre  diminishes:,  the  fracture  is 
he  odoDT  less  pleasant,  the  solubility  less,  they  arc 
iAt  pQlTerisable,  the  powder  is  of  a  deeper  ccjlour, 
to  brown,  the  residuum  preator.  and  ron^isting  of 
k&icculent  matter,  as  well  as  incidental  impurities. 
'Hthe  amount  of  insoluble  matter.  IWbadoes  aloes 
i(B(^,  varying  from  5  to  12  per  cent. ;  and  it  is 
e  difficult  to  reduce  to  ])Owder,  as  the  mode  of  ob- 
expbin?. 

irf  Tirieties  go  by  the  nime  of— S^K^otorine  ;  East 
jjed  ak)  frenuently  hmatic ;  and  C;iik»  aloes  (Aloe 
Jttgwand  Theod.  >iartius),  also  called  A.  Cabo. 
ie  snb^arieties  of  these  are  found.  Cabulline,  or 
.has  nearly  disappeared  from  commerce,  rt»finement 
in  veterinary'   medicine  deeming  it  not  fit  for 

»  aloes  comes  to  this  countrj*  in  the  gounls  and 
nto  which  it  is  poured  when  prepared.  Each  of 
hs  from  sixty  to  even  eii'hty  ])Ounds.  When 
hvture  is  sometimes  conchoidal.  s<*ldoni  lustrous. 
a  more  liver-like  aspect,  better  entitling  it  to  the 
of  hepatic,  by  which  it  is  frequently  callcvl,  than 
thers. 

recent  chemical  analyses  of  aloe?  have  Ix'cn  made 
il  chemists,  and  although  they  designate  the  sjie- 
»ed,  it  cannot  be  acrurately  known  how  far  they 
ith  the  kinds  so  calle«l  in  Britain.  The  chief 
however  are  alftesin  (or  saponaceous  i)rinciple). 
imcs  to  the  amount  of  81  |xt  cent. :  resin,  vary- 
to  50  per  cent. ;  regetitUe  nP)um^n,  absent  from 
Is,  present  in  others  from  5  to  1 2  |)er  cent.  : 
trace  attoniing  to  Trauns'lortf :  aioedc  acid,  ac- 
reira.  Aloes  is  however  of  rather  a  more  com- 
han  appears  from  this  view.  Aloesin.  or  aloe- 
rely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  not  in  abs4^>lute 
len  hot  water  is  used,  somethinjr  is  taken  up, 
ositcd  as  the  water  cools :  to  this  the  name  of 
n  given,  perhaps  not  with  iR-riVct  propriety. 
I  !ooke<l  upon  as  the  cathartir-  j-riririj.le  of  alots, 
er  as  an  irritant  and  olij'^:i<^:ia)>U*  imminent. 
e  of  the  *  rharmacoixL-ios '  an  extract  is  ordered 


to  accomplish  their  separation,  a  proceeding  altogether  unno- 
cessar}',  when  aloes  or  the  best  quality  can  be  obtained  by 
giving  a  proper  ])ricc  for  it.  Ttie  formation  of  a  decoction 
by  hc*at  is  still  more  objectionable,  as  a  much  superior  prepara- 
tion is  made  by  cold  water  alone,  more  grateful  to  thestoinach, 
and  not  less  encctive  if  given  in  rather  larger  dose. 

Few  more  valuable  drugs  exist,  as  is  proved  by  the  nume- 
rous preparations  made  either  of  aloes  alone,  or  with  some 
other  articles  combined  with  it.  These  combinations  have 
various  objects  in  view,  some  to  heighten  its  powers,  others 
to  modify,  and  some  to  get  rid  of  ct»rtain  well-founded  objec- 
tions to  Its  efibcts.     The  chief  of  these  are  noticed  here. 

In  large  doses  it  is  decidedly  aperient,  but  is  unlike  many 
other  cathartics  in  so  far  that  mcrcasing  the  dose  beyond  a 
certain  point  by  no  means  increases  the  effect  This  can  be 
accomplished  however  by  associating  it  with  other  cathartics, 
and  still  more  decidedly  by  uniting  it  with  tonics,  such  as 
iron  or  quinia.  Aloes  and  quinia  with  antimonial  powder, 
and  aromatic  powder  to  cover  the  unpleasant  taste,  form  a 
combination  or  great  utility  in  many  gastric  derangements,  es- 
pecially where  the  head  is  implicate.  Thus,  when  persons 
arc  so  fortunate  as  to  be  rallying  from  the  stage  of  coUapae  in 
Asiatic  cholera,  this  combination  given  frequently  improves  the 
secretions  and  abates  the  fever,  in  some  fevers  with  numerous 
liquid  motions  it  may  also  be  g^ven  with  striking  benefit,  the 
motions  diminbhing  in  frequency  and  increasing  in  solidity, 
as  well  as  becoming  of  a  more  healthy  appearance.  In  the 
congested  state  of  the  bowels  and  brain  which  precedes  frater 
in  the  brain,  aloes,  either  in  this  combination  or  in  some  other 
form,  is  of  great  utility.  (Yeats  Oh  Water  an  the  Brain.) 
Persons  predisposed  to  apoplexy  are  more  benefited  by  aloes 
than  by  most  other  purgatives,  especially  if  they  have  been 
previously  subject  to  a  Wmorrhoidal  flux  which  has  been 
suppressed. 

The  combination  which  increases  the  purgative  power  of 
aloes  in  the  most  remarkable  degree  is  formed  by  adding  one 
drop  of  strong  (undiluted)  sulphuric  acid  to  four  grains  of  fiar- 
Ixidoes  aloes,  and  forming  a  pill,  two  of  which,  g^ven  every  two, 
four,  or  six  hours,  will  almost  invariably  relieve  the  most  ob- 
stinate cases  of  constipation,  such  as  occur  in  punters'  cholic, 
ileus,  and  other  diseases.  It  is  even  more  efficacious  than 
croton-oil,  and  not  so  apt  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines. This  augmentation  of  power  seems  to  be  in  conformity 
with  a  general  Taw,  by  which  many  vegetable  principles  have 
their  properties  heightened  by  adding  an  acid,  either  mineral 
or  vegetable.  Thus  ainmoniacum  becomes  a  more  powerful 
expectorant  by  adding  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the  mistura  ammo- 
niaci ;  and  tne  foetid  gums,  such  as  asafoetida,  are  rendered 
more  potent  by  solution  in  vinegar.  (*  Acetum  Antihystc- 
ricum,  formula  No.  1 ,  in  Copland's  *  Dictionary  of  Me- 
dicine.') 

Aloes,  especially  the  compound  decoction,  is  a  most  valuable 
emmenagogue,  particularly  when  combined  with  tincture  of 
ergot  or  preparations  of  iron.  From  its  action  on  the  lower 
port  of  the  bowels  it  is  deemed  an  improper  purgative  in  preg- 
nancy or  during  the  menstrual  flux.  It  is  also  consiaere<l 
improper  for  i)ersons  subject  to  piles.  This  objection  has  been 
attempted  to  be  obviated  by  various  means,  but  the  best  way  is 
to  combine  it  with  other  agents,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Christison, 
as  many  persons  can  take  the  compound  gamboge-pill,  or 
com]X)imd  extract  of  colocynth,  who  cannot  take  aloes  alone. 
The  best  means  of  covering  the  unpleasant  taste  of  aloes  when 
given  in  the  liquid  form  is  the  compound  tincture  of  lavender. 

ALPACA,  or  PA  CO.  The  natural  history  of  this  animal 
is  treated  of  under  Lljim.\,  P.  C,  pp.  72,  73.  The  intro- 
duction of  alpaca  wool  in  manufactures  has  attracted  consi- 
derable attention,  and  the  question  of  naturalizing  the  alpaca 
in  this  country,  in  Germany,  and  in  Australia,  is  also  an  ob- 
ject of  much  interest.  The  wool  of  the  alpaca  is  superior  to 
English  wool  in  length,  softness,  and  pliability.  The  fleece 
averages  from  10  to  12  lbs.,  while  that  of  our  sWep  is  seldom 
more  than  8  lbs. ;  and  while  the  staple  of  English  wool  does 
not  often  exceed  six  inches  in  length,  that  of  the  alpaca  varies 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches.  The  lustrous  appearance  of 
the  alpaca  wool  renders  it  applicable  to  many  of  the  purposes 
for  which  silk  is  usually  employed  in  textile  fabrics ;  and  it  is 
found  a  useful  substitute  for  Angora  wool.  The  manufacture 
of  plain  and  figured  stufts  from  the  fleece  of  the  alpaca  was 
c<»mmenced  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  these  fabrics  have  been  much  admired.  The  consump- 
tion of  al^iaca  woi»l  in  this  country  in  the  seven  years  ending 
December,  1843,  is  estimate<i  by  iU,  Walton  at  12',000,000lb8. 
A  Parliamentary  paper  (197/Ses8.  1841)  giTCS  the  import 
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or  woo]  or  wo  llama  and  aJjiaca  tribe  for  t!io  year  1843  ©t 
l,458^0di  Ibs.^ond  the  ronsumptioii  wu^  pmbably  liig^bi^r  in 
that  yvikr  tlmp  it  lias  over  yet  been.  The  price  U  from  2*.  to 
U$»  &d.  [jcr  lb.  To\\ui%Is  tbc  vlmc  of*  1W44  five  diflerent 
wticle«  were  iiianuflifturitMi  at  BnidlbnJ  for  lier  Majesty,  from 
the  wo<d  of  im  ulparu  wliirh  bud  butni  kept  at  Windsor.  Tht* 
fl«oce  wcighoii  l(jjlb«i*,  and  wbcn  sarted  and  etiinbed  10  lbs., 
including  1  jb.  of  white  wool,  the  reniainder  l>oinfi:  almoet 
entirely  jet  black.  Onv  of  ihv  artirlea  inanufaettirfHl  wm  an 
iproo,  ui  wljirh  the  wottl  of  the  ftljmca,  ujthcjut  ihe  admix- 
ture of  luty  olhvr  wool^  was  used  kw  the  tir^t  timo  in  this 
CMwmtry ;  tor  thou^li  very  large  quantities  have  been  woseu  at 
Bnulford,  it  has  usually  bceu  in  fabrics  where  the  wun*  was 
of  cotton  i»r  Bouio  (»tlier  iiiatcnalf  and  the  weft  only  of  alpaea, 
Amonjfst  the  other  arlielei  inauufacturod  for  her  M^jcst^  were 
a  itripbii  and  figured  dressy  the  wiirp  consisting  of  ro&ts 
csolotimi  8ilii|  and  the  weft  of  black  al^mca  with  figrircs  on 
aiteroAle  grounds  of  ahjaea  and  silk.  This  dress,  which  mea- 
aurod  12  yai^ds,  required  24lbs.  of  alpaca.  A  pluid  dress, 
nMAsartn^  fifti^tn  yanJii,  und  containing^  2^^  Ibi.  of  aJpaea,  waa 
woven  with  an  interinlxture  of  silk  and  iiorstCKl,  Another 
ortiele  wiu  a  plain  blaek  alpat^a  lustre  dress,  tlie  warp  of  fine 
cotton  twi^t,  and  the  weft  of  al[jaea.  This  reqairwl  il^lba.  of 
iiljiacH,  and  wlien  taken  frotu  the  loom  it  reaeaiblod  ^dk  from 
iU  lufltFoiu  qualiiy,  and  was  of  course  much  scjftor. 

Besides  the  use  of  the  wool  in  textile  fabrics,  the  flesh  of 
the  aljmca  is  alKO  whoJefiome  and  palatable.  Tbe  car(hi«s 
weighs  ou  an  averafe  about  180lb«, 

The  question  of  [laturaHzing  the  alpaca  has  been  taken  up 
with  ^rcat  enthiiaia^cn  by  a  few  j»erson»  j  but  very  little  nra- 
gress  hnj?  yet  been  mode  in  convincing  tiie  conntiy  oi    ha 

{jractieithihty.  The  alpaca  mbabita  the  monntain(jus  and  in- 
iiispituble  rejfinns  of  Peru^  and  is  remark iible  fur  ils  abtste- 
mioi!s'n''*5s.  It  thrives  on  coarse  food.  Those  which  have 
lieen  broui^ht  to  this  country  have  been  confined  in  parks  and 
riehly  ciUfi^atiHi  lands,  and  have  been  treated  with  too  much 
caro  and  tenderness.  Mr.  Walton  as^rts  that  they  will 
livo  where  our  hardiest  slieep  would  stiurvo,  and  that  the 
wildest  i>ftrt9  of  Hvoni  Britain  arc  best  suitetl  to  their  hiibits. 
In  the  *  Tranaaetioni  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society/  1844,  there  is  an  account,  by  Mr,  Stirling,  of  the 
attempt  which  is  now  making  to  introduce  the  al|iaca  into 
Sc^thmd,  During  the  acvere  winter  of  1813-4,  when  sheep 
requii'od  to  be  regularly  fed  with  tnmijis  and  bay,  the  abiaeas 
persevcringly  sought  their  own  (bod,  and  did  not  experience 
a  single  day  i  ilbieisB.  Mr*  Stirling  say.-?  that  they  were  kept 
within  eneJosures  better  than  sheep^  uud  never  attcniptcMi  la 
loop  a  fence.  In  1^41  the  Iligbland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety ottered  their  gold  medal  for  *  a  satisfactory  account, 
founded  on  actual  observation  and  eiperiment,  of  tlie  attempt 
to  naturali7,e  the  ulpyca  in  Smtland  ;*  and  in  1844  a  prize 
W8d  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  best  jiair  of  alpaca  born 
and  bred  in  Scotland,  and  the  best  two,  male  and  female, 
itnportc<i.  If,  as  Mr.  Walton  states,  the  alijac-a  may  W  j*iis- 
tiirad  on  lands  which  are  now  waste  and  unprofil;.ibk%  axid 
where  the  hardiest  sheep  would  starve,  the  natur«dization  of 
the  animal  woidd  undoubtedly  prove  a  great  ^  national  be- 
Tvefit  •/  but  if  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  a  oueslion  whether  a 
cotistatit  demand  for  the  wool  as  tin  article  ol  import  would  not 
be  quite  as  beneficial.  The  Peruvians  would  be  iiKluc*ed  to 
bestow  greater  cure  on  the  maiuigement  of  ibeir  flocks^  and 
the  |>D5se£8mn  of  so  valuablo  an  export  would  bring  them 
under  inllueaces  of  a  civilizing  nature,  which  would  render 
tliem  fjetter  customers  for  our  commodities.  The  exjx^nse 
of  imjKirling  the  alpaca  is  very  great,  and  the  long  voyage 
kills  more  tfmn  two-thirds  of  the  number  shipped. 

(\Vab**ri  <ht  th^.  Alfmm;  itu  NaturttfUatiou  in  l/te  Brituh 
litest^  \     '    .nl  Benefit.) 

AL !  1]C11T,   jijiinter   and    ctigraver, 

and  oiR"  or  iiir  Ti!o>s  ( ( iriiinted  of  the  old  GemMm  masters, 
wa*  bt>rn  at  Altdorf  in  Bavaria,  in  1488.  This  has  been 
shown  by  lleineken,  who  ac<|iiir4.*d  his  inforuiatvon  frc^m  a 
aenut&r  of  Regensburg  (Ilatisbini),  viho  found  rliM-unienb*  <'on- 
ccrning  the  family  of  A  Itdorfcr  in  tliat  city.  ThocJc  wfaos]>eiik 
of  bini  as  a  Swiss  have  been  misled  by  ^andrart,  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  error. 

AlUlorfer  was  himself  a  member  of  the  interior  senate  of 
H^gensburg,  of  which  city  he  was  enrolled  I  a  burgt^&s  in  1511  ; 
he  was  also  architect  of  the  city  of  Regcnshurg.  lie  wus 
probably  the  son  of  Ulrich  Altdorfer,  an  artist  of  Uegcujiburg, 
who  f^ve  up  hts  ri^dit  of  hurgiiership  in  141)1. 

Altdorfer  did  not  paint  nmch,  but  hb  pictures  show  a  Mir- 
pri«iQg  pMtieiace  and  uulustry.     There  is  in  the  Pinakothek 


at  Mnnich  a  picture  by  him,  representing 
of  Arbt'la,  of  which  the  hibour  is  pHnligious, 
diite  1521) ;  it  i*  not  of  lurffc  diujem;ions,  liutcom 
innumerable  mass  of  small  figures,  all  in  the  Vu 
costume  t>f  X\w  day,  every  article  of  dress  or  i 
ment  being  iinide  out  with  the  greati.'^t  cxati 
tJie  various  and  jnobable  incidents  of  a  battle  |A 
duc»ed.  There  is  pcrhans  not  another  picture; 
which  Cfm  tains  so  many  ngurosi  the  design* 
Gothic,  and  Altdorfer  has  wholly  negloci 
of  aerial  |>ers[)ective.  This  picture  was  ft 
licim,  whence  it  wiis  taken  by  the  French 
TMjleon  was  so  nmch  delighted  with  it,  thfti 
m  hung  up  in  his  Ijatb-rooin  at  St.  Cioud, 
until  1815,  Though  one  of  ihu  most  Intes 
able  productions  of  Girman  nainting,  it  Ims 
graved;  the  very  si^iht  of  it»  now  ever,  would 
many  engravers.  His  other  i)ictures  are 
bt!  scarcely  ever  fnaintcd  large  figures  :  the 
and  John,  St.  Peter,  St,  Catherine,  atid 
convent  of  Mtilk,  which  are  the  sixe  of 
known  exeeptifms,  and  tbc*e  have  been 
DUrer,  who  is  sumKkscd  by  some  to  have  beeK^ 
Altdorfer,  but  it  is  a  mere  conjecttire. 

There  are  several  of  A  ltd  orfer^s  pictures  at 
near  Munich  ;  some  Bt  Niirnberg  and  Regcruil 
of  Christ  at  Vienna,  and  a  Susaimah  and  the 
Pinakothek  at  Mmiieh, 

As  a  wood-engraver   Altdorfer  is  more  gi 
and  ho  is  inferior  to  Albert  Dtirer  alone,  of  t 
or  little  masters  ;  he  is  called  by  liie  Freneb, 
bi^  cuts,  amounting  to  about  oO,  are  slij 
ill  drawn,  but  they  are  eiecnted  with  g; 
bein  is  said   to  have  studied  Altdorfcr^s  cuts, 
a  certiiin  similarity  of  style,  notwithstanding  t 
of  lloDwin,  is  nnt  improbable. 

Ilia  metal  plites  on  copi>er  and  pewter  are  i 
than  his  woodcuts,  and  amount  to  about  112.. 
inferior  to  Ids  cuts,  and  very  inferior  also  to  tJ 
of  Diircr  and  Aldegrever  \  tliey  are  eitrcmel^ 
.sionally  very  badly  drawn,  and  generally  bud 
mi  ties. 

From  the  dates  on  his  works  he  appears  to 
earlier  bin  an  engraver,  and  in  about  the  yoa^ 
given  up  engraving  for  yminling.     liis  priitts 
1500  to  152^,  mid  on  two  of  bis  princi[ial  pio 
the  dates    liiti  and    15:29:   1638,   the  report( 
death,  i;*  found  iq>on  one  pictme,     lleliveilchU 
burg,  imd  died  TAi thou t  i&suc.     Regcnsburg  at 
scsdcd  many  of  Ahdorfer's  works,  but  they  fa 
moved  to  MLinieh  ;  among  them  is  nearly  a  co] 
of  his  prints,  which  nero  jjresented  to  the  toi 
the  Stadtgeriehts-osscisor  rcuchel     The  subjol 
fer*8  prints  ore  bistoncal,  sacred  and  profane,  and  i 
with  a  few  landscapoi  and  some  designs  for  ^ 
set  of  thirty-eight  small  cuts  by  Altdorfer,  tl 
Full  of  Man  and  his  Redemption,  was  published 
a    wrsOTi  whose  initials  were  G.   L.  F.,  as  tl| 
Albert  Dvirer,  ac-cording  to  the  title ;  yet  in  Ui 
publisher  states  that  they  are  certainly  by  All 
complete  set   contains  forty  cuts,      lleinekeni 
Rarfj^ch  have  given  lists,  more  or  less  completOi 
prints. 

(Sandmrt,  Thttitche  Acadm^Ui  &c. ;  Ileinekcjig 
fk$    AriUttSy    &c.  ;    Fiorillo,    Geschir/Ue  der 
Kiimte^  kc. ;  lluber,  Manuel  det  AmtUettrUf 
Pcintre-  Grtivenr, ) 

ALTERED  STRATA,     In  addition  to  tlio 
and  division  by  cracks,  ji»ints,  and  fisstures,  to 
have  been  subjected,  in  unequal  degrtHS.  *'    ^ 
of  uncommon  indurution,  internal  re-ar  :  < 

tmd  even  the  production  of  new  mini' 
liaj>])en  in  the  strata  near  to  rocks  of  ij_ 
aloiig  wrtoin  great  fractures  iuid  tlexures. 
ap|>ea]e4i  to  for  thesi^  efti^c*ts,  and  jusdy ;  but  s 
mere  i>ervading  warmth,  Von  Buen  suppusi^a 
some  ingredients  (as  magnesia,  which  ixinverti^ 
dolondte),  and  the  scdution  of  others  iu  hot  wat^ 
«»arv  to  expluin  the  various  c^mtents  of  minera 

A  LiyNxNO,  NlCC()LO\  one  of  the  old  Uml 
of  the  tifteectb  century,  less  known  thun  he  de 
There  awi  very  few  of  his  works  extant,  and  1 
him  only  in  tlie  Life  of  Pintiu^icchio,  and 
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ITT.  Mariotti  howcrer,  in  his  '  Lctterc  Pittorichc 
!ttlm  that  Alimno  was  established  as  a  painter 
» as  eariy  as  1460,  and  that  he  pointed  at  least  two 
re  that  3atc.  He  was  a  native  of  FoIi<mo,  and  hh 
fignpii  *  Opus  Nicolai  Fuljrinatis,*  or  *  Nicolai  FuU 
pia;'bn!  there  was  a  Nicrolo  DelilxTdtoit?,  likewise 
n.  lod  thrn'forc  all  the  works  with  this  .<«i^utnre 
)e  br  Alunno. 

lief  Vwis  were  in  a  ehapol  of  the  eathedral  of 
f  wkifh  thea»  is  now  scanfly  a  trace  lellt ;  Vasari 
f  a  Pvtii  as  a  part,  with  two  angels  bearing 
waA  voojnn;:  so  naturally,  that  in  his  ojnnion  no 
mM  biTc  done  them  mueh  better.  Besides  which 
Huoov  IS  rapital  works  a  Nativity,  in  the  church  of 
lomit  Foiijmo  :  an  altar-pi«Te  for  San  Francesco, 
Aff  far  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Assbi. 
idlitFoli^no,  over  a  side  altar  of  the  church  of 
cafe  I  jHCture  of  that  saint  and  the  infant  Christ, 
mfmm  by  Alunno  in  141f2:  it  had  formerly  a 
9 1  lonjr  picture  in  various  comjiortments,  which 
ff^fnaiJy  as  a  base,  arconrm^^  to  the  old  Italian 
bh  iJar-pioce<« :  but  being  one  of  the  paintings 
French  tno(i<rht  fit  to  send  to  Paris,  it  was  returned 
cral  rrstoration  of  the  ,j>lunili.n'd  works  of  art, 
prrdoila,  which  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
roDtains  six  incturcs,  one  of  which  is  an  alle- 
'.  of  two  anjrel.s  holding  a  sfroll,  upon  which  are 
?  versfs  whirh  are  IfjriMo  with  difficulty,  cdc- 
biJrrics  of  Alunno,  and  the  generosity  of  a  lady 
of  Brcs.sida.  The  other  live  pictures  are  from 
.'hri«t.  They  are  drawn  in  a  dry  and  meagre 
?  yfTv  brown  in  colouring,  and  have  strong  eon- 
s:  liut  they  have  much  expression,  and  are 
I  fijr-iliTy.  Alimno  excelled  in  exiynwion ;  he 
Wt.  in  his  large  pictures,  of  paintintr  the  heads 
which  pive  them  a  tnith  and  reality  not  fount! 
•f  many  of  hi^  er^tomporari»^s.  The  |KTio<l  of 
[pt  known,  but  ho  painted  after  1500;  he  f>:inited 
nner  in  water-colours,  or  h  tenii)era.  Alunno 
rm*:  ^♦aDd;ird3  a«»ed  in  religioiLs  processions  ;  thej' 
ifaloni.  There  is  still  extant  a  goiifalone  of  th)s 
r  liini  made  of  very  fine  canvas,  in  thf  chuw'h 
ria  Nuova,  at  Penigia,  with  the  inscription— 
icnciuta  fecit  fieri  hoc  opus,  14(50/ 
He  de*  Pitiori^  &c. ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica, 
r.  Itaheniscfie  ForschwRgeH.) 
2,  DOX  JOSE',  a  very  distinguished  Spanish 
Me  of  tho  most  eminent  artists  of  the  nineteenth 
bom  at  Priego,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  in 
fcdker  was  a  stonemason,  and  Alvarez's  youth 

•  bboorer  in  that  businrss.  us  his  father  was  too 
Oft  hnn  otherwise.  He  however  evinced  an 
rijptnre  at  an  early  pcriof),  and  cmployefl  what 
n  spare  from  his  oaily  laliour  with  a  view  to 
eff  as  a  scidptor.  In  his  twentieth  year  he 
ogress  as  to  obtain  admission  into  the  ar-aileniy  of 
which  he  foon  distinguished  himself  for  his 
lelling.  A  lion  destroyincr  a  serpent,  which  he 
mtain  at  Priego,  obtained  for  him  tlie  patronaare 
RUG  de  Gonsora,  the  Bishop  of  Coniova,  the 

•  academy  of  that  place,  who  took  Alvarez  into 
1  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  meinlKT  of  the 
k'oCwithstanding  his  proficiency,  however,  in 
Cordova  and  entered  as  a  student  into  the  aca- 
Femando  at  Madrid,  of  which  as  *  the  Andu- 
n  brrcame  the  most  distinguishcil  student.  He 
j?t  prize  of  the  academy,  for  a  basso-rillevo  of 
I  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  sons  carrying  bare- 
aculonsly  discovered  bo<ly  of  St.  Isiclorc  to  the 
Joan  de  Leon. 

p  was  granted  a  pension  of  12,000  reals  by 
>  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Paris 
In  Paris  he  paid  great  attention  to  anotomy ,  and 
pnblic  dissecting-rooms ;  and  he  gained  there 
wmkal  hoiKrtirs :  he  obtaine<l  the  second  gnut 
ore  awarded  by  the  Institute.  Alvan'z  was  a 
rer  «f  the  scufptures  of  tlie  Parthr^non  whiih 
Ber  ha«J  brought  to  Paris  fn)iii  Constantinople  ; 
^drawings  of  theni,  and  his  iinprovi'd  tasU'  wus 
statue  of  Ganymede,  whicli  ho  niiuu'  in  ls()4, 
ht  acquired  the' reputation  of  one  of  the  Hi-st  of 
tom  Napcrfeon,  tnen  emperor,  ]mid  two  visits 
f  AlTarex,  and  presented  hmi  with  a  gold  medal 


of  the  value  of  500  francs.  Notwithstanding  this  personal 
honour,  Na|x>leon*s  after-conduct  regarding  Srain  excited  in 
Alvarez  an  m vincible  aversion  to  him  :  he  would  never  model 
his  bust,  and  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Spain,  Alvarez,  tlien  at  llome,  was  imprisoned  in  the  castlo  of 
St.  Angelo  for  refusing,  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  king ;  he  was 
however  released  shortly  afterwards.  After  the  completion 
of  his  statue  of  Ganymede,  Alvarez's  jM*nsion  was  increased  to 
28,000  reals,  and  he  left  Paris  for  llomo,  where  he  thence- 
forth chiefly  resided.  In  Ilome  he  executed  or  modelled 
many  nmch  admired  works,  the  best  of  which  was  a  group  of 
Antilochus  and  Meninon  in  1818,  for  which  he  was  nominated 
court  sculptor  by  Fenlinand  VII.,  who  commissioned  him  to 
execute  the  group  in  marble:  it  is  now  in  Madrid. 

In  1825  he  was  appointed  |)rinci pal  scidptor  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  was  dec-orated  with  the  cross  of  Civil  Merit. 
In  1 82(5  he  visited  Madrid  for  the  ]>urfK>se  of  selecting  the 
best  statues  and  other  scul futures  in  the  king's  palaces  to  1)o 
placed  together  in  the  museum  of  the  Pnido ;  but  he  died 
within  twelve  months  of  his  arrival,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age.  Fn)m  his  office,  the  circumstanci*s  conneiieil  with 
his  d(*ath,  and  the  honourable  commission  about  which  he  was 
engaged,  it  is  evident  that  the  rejiorts  which  appeared  in  the 
French  newspapers  at  the  time  of^  his  death  about  his  extreme 
lK)verty  bordering  upon  destitution  must  be  false.  There  are 
many  of  his  works  at  Madrid,  several  from  antient  mythology ; 
some  full-lenfith  statues,  and  a  few  busts,  liusts  he  <lid  not 
willingly  model,  but  the  few  he  did  are  repute<l  excellent 
likenesses,  and  auKmg  them  are  those  of  Rossini,  the  cfjm|ioser, 
and  Ceaii  Uermudez,  the  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Spanisli 
Artists. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Alvarez  excelled  in  many 
qualities  of  a  high  order,  in  invention,  in  expression,  and  in 
design  ;  and  he  is  by  his  admin*r3  compared  with  Canova. 
That  Im?  is  less  generally  known  than  many  of  his  mc»re  for- 
t'lr.'ito  or  more  renowned  contemp;onirics,  is  probably  mere 
owing  to  an  ignorance  of  his  works  than  to  their  inferiority. 
He  was  a  meml)cr  of  the  Institute  of  France,  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  of  Rome,  an<l  of  the  academics  of  Curmra  and 
Na]ilcs.  He  left  three  sons,  who  were  allowed  to  retain  a 
porti*)n  of  their  father's  iiension.  The  eldest,  who  promised 
to  be  a  scu1(ytor  of  ability,  died  at  liurgos  in  I8o0,  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year. 

There  was  another  distinguished  Spanish  sculptor  of  this 
name,  Dox  Manuel  Alvarez,  who  was  bom  at  Salamanca 
in  1727.  After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  his  art  \(ilh  two 
sculptors  of  Salamunc-a,  he  repaired  to  Madrid,  and  became 
the  |Hipil  of  Don  Felipe  de  Castro,  the  king's  sculptor,  whnni 
he  assisted  in  many  of  his  works.  He  obtained  tlie  first 
]>rizc  of  the  academy  of  San  Fernando  in  1754,  by  whidi  ho 
was  entitled  to  study  in  Rome,  with  a  pension  fWni  the 
Spanish  government,  but  he  declined  the  aflvantage  on  account 
ot  the  weak  state  of  his  health.  In  1757  he  was  elected  a 
member,  in  1762  vice-director,  in  178G  director  of  the  aca- 
rlemy  of  San  Fernando:  and  in  171^4  sculptor  to  the  king. 
He  died  in  1797,  generally  regretted,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age.  His  statues  and  busts  are  verv  numerous  in  the 
churches,  palaces,  and  monasteries  of  Spain,  especially  at  Sa- 
Iftmanca,  Toledo,  Zunigozii,  and  Madrid.  AKarez  \ii!S  com- 
monly called  by  his  fellow-artists  El  Griego,  or  the  Greek, 
on  account  of  the  purity  and  vigour  of  his  design,  and  his  ac- 
curacy of  execution — a  great  compliment. 

(Archive  fur  Geschickte,  &e.,  1»29,  No.  15;  IHemiitano 
Pintoresco  Enjjnffol,  No.  52 ;  Cean  Hcrmudcz,  Dirckmario 
Historico  ffe  las  mas  I  hmi  res  Prqfesores  de  las  BeUas  Aries 
en  EftpaOa.) 

ALVEOLITKS  (Lamart*k),  a  genua  of  fossil  Folypiaria, 
from  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata. 

AMALTE'O,  POMP(y?fl(),  a  distinguished  painter  of 
the  Venetian  sch<x)l,  bom  at  San  Vito  in  the  Friuli,  in  1506. 
He  was  the  scholar  of  Pordcnone,  and  minted  much  in  the 
style  of  that  master,  though  he  was  less  bold  in  execution  and 
inferior  to  him  in  invention.  His  Three  Judgments  how- 
ever in  the  court  of  jiTstii-e  or  loggia  at  Ceneda,  whit-h  were 
i-omplctcd  in  15.3(>,  were  h.-ng  supposed  to  be  the  works  of 
Ponlrnone,  Iwth  through  th<ir  style  and  the  misstatement  of 
Ridolfi.  They  are  the  Juil^rnicnt  of  Solonson,  the  Judgment 
of  Daniel,  and  a  Judgment  of  Trujan,  and  are  tcnsiiUivd 
Amalteo's  masterpieces. 

Vasiiri  i)rais<»s,  in  the  Life  of  Ponlcnone,  Fome  frescoes  by 
Amalteo  in  the  Castle  of  San  Vito,  for  which  ho  was  ennobled 
by  Cardinal  (xrimani,  the  signer  of  San  Vito,  and  patriarch  of 
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Aquilea.      Amalteo  was  distinguished  for  good  drawing,  a 
quality  rare  among  the  Venetian  painters. 

Pomponio's  brother  and  pupil,  Gibolamo,  had  also  great 
ability  tor  painting,  but  he  generally  painted  small  pictures 
highly  finished,  lie  died  young,  or  otherwise,  says  an  old 
writer,  he  would  have  rivalled  Pordcnone  in  reputation.  By 
which  observation  we  may  infer,  with  Lanzi,  that  the  story 
told  by  Ridolfi  about  hb  being  induced  to  give  up  painting 
and  to  turn  merchant,  through  a  promise  of  an  allowance  of 
100  ducats  per  annum  from  Pomponio,  is  not  true.  The 
meaning  of  the  story  Ib,  that  Pomponio  was  jealous  of  his 
brother.  It  seems  that  such  a  transaction  did  take  |)lace  be- 
tween TiUan  and  his  brother.  Amaltco*s  paintings  in  fresco 
and  in  oil  are  very  numerous  in  and  about  the  district  of 
FriuH,  but  he  was  unequal :  many  of  his  pieces  have  very 
little  merit.  He  had  several  scholars,  some  of  whom  distin- 
gubhed  themselves.  One  of  his  pupils,  (xiosefib  Moretto, 
married  his  daughter  Quintilia,  wlio  likewise  painted  and 
executed  some  works  in  sculpture.  The  date  of  Pomponio's 
death  is  not  kno^-n,  but  it  was  probably  prior  to  1588,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  inscription  upon  a  picture  at  San 
Vito : — *  Inchoavit  Pomponius  Amalteus,  perfecit  Joseph. 
Moretius,  a.  1588.* 

(Altan,  Memorie  intomo  alia  Vita  di  Pomponio  Amalteo, 
in  the  Opuscoli  Calogerianij  vol.  zlviii. ;  lienaldis,  Dtlla 
Pittura  Friulana ;  Lanzi,  Sion'a  PUtorica,  &c.) 

AM  AN,  JOII  ANN,  Hofarchitect  at  Vienna,  was  bom  at 
St.  Blasicn  in  Baden,  in  1765.     While   the  works  of  the 
minster  at  St.  Blasien  (completed  in  1784)  were  going  on, 
they  were   his  constant  study,  and  inspired   him  with   the 
earnest  desire  of  applying  himself  to  architecture  as  his  future 
profession,  which  wish  the  liberality  of  the   Prince-bishop 
Gerbert  enabled  him  to  realize.     Ihat  prelate  became  his 
patron,   and  placed  him  under  suitable  mstructors,  not  for 
architecture  alone,  but  also  other  branches  of  art.     Hb  pro- 
ficiency in  one,  and  that  not  the  least  difficult  of  them,  must 
have  bfeen  rapid,  for  in  1788,  when  only  twenty-three,  he 
executed  the  twelve  painted  glass  windows  for  the  new 
minster,  in  the  style  of  antient  works  of  that  kind,  on  which 
occasion  however  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  precepts  of  Anton 
Pflugcr,  a  brother  of  the  order,  who  had  aiscovered  a  mode 
of  preparing  colours  for  glass-painting,  which  Aman  here 
made  use  of.     Thb  work  being  completed,  his  patron  sent 
him  to  Vienna,  whence,  after  studying  two  years  and  obtain- 
m^  the  first  premium  at  the  academy,  he  returned  to  Baden. 
His  practice  as  an  architect  commenced  in  1791,  when  he 
was  employed   by  the  Austrian  *•  Bau-direction '  to  erect  a 
church  and  parsonage-house  at  Freyburg.     In  1793  his  first 
natron's  successor,   the  Prince-abbot  llibbele,  sent  him  for 
further  improvement  to  Home,  where,  besides  pursuing  his 
more  immediate  studies,  he  profited  by  the  access  afibrded 
him  to  various  libraries  and  cabinets  of  antiquities,  and  also 
by  his  acquaintance  with  the  learned  architectural  archaeolo- 
gist Hirt.     lie  returned  to  Germany  in  1795,  but  did  not 
long  remain  in  Baden,  for  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
French  crossed  the  Ilhine,  he  betook  himself  to  Vienna,  nor 
was  it  long  before  he  there  found  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
hb  talent  in  a  building  erected  by  him  near  the  Rosenthurni, 
for  the  reception  of  the  Miiller  collection  (1797).    Whatever 
it  was  in  itself,  for  merely  the  bare  fact  b  mentioned,  it  had 
the  effect  of  recommending  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Emperor. 
In  1799  he  was  employed  by  Schikaneder  and  Zitterbart  to 
design  a  new  theatre  for  them,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  engaged  for  it  any  further,  since  the  building  is  said  to 
have  been  spoiled  by  many  deviations  from  the  original  plans. 
During  the  next  year  or  two  he  was  occupied  on  some  public 
improvements,  viz.  those  of  the  Uohe  Markt,  the  two  Doro- 
theen  Hofe,  &c.,  and  on  the  death  of  Prosche  in   1803  was 
appointed  hb  successor  as  Hofarchitect.  Thb  led  to  his  being 
employed   (1806)   to  prepare  designs  for  a  new  tlieatre  at 
Pesth,  the  first  stone  or  which  was  laid  in  1808  and  the  house 
opened  in  1812.     From  1810  to  1819  he  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  repairing  St.  Stephen's  spire,  and  restoring  and  embel  - 
lishin^  upon  an  cxtcn5ive  scale  the  buildings  of  the  celebrated 
hnperial  villa  of  Schbnbrunn,  besides  which  he  prepared  the 
designs  and  model  for  a  new  court  theatre  (1817).     Except 
tliat  he  was  afterwards  employed  upon  various  improvements 
at  the  imperial  {Nilace,  Vienna,  nothing  further  is  recorded  of 
him,  nor  are  any  iiarticulars  given  as  to  his  personal  history  : 
therefore  his  family  circumstimccs  are  not  known.     He  died 
in  1834. 

(Na;rler,    Kitnstlcr- Lexicon ;    Convenations-LcrUon    fur 
JBildtnde  JCunst,) 


AMA'TO,  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  I 

painter  of  tlie  early  half  of  the  sixteenth  cc 
the  best  of  the  Neapolitan  painters,  was  h 
1475.  His  master  b  not  known  :  he  semis 
himself  chiefly  by  studying  the  works  of  Ma 
died  in  1485,  and  an  altar-piece  of  Pietro  1' 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Naples. 

Amato  was  a  remarkably  pious  man,  and 
stitious,  for  he  never  commenced  a  jiicture 
and  Bambino,  his  most  favourite  subject,  w 
the  sacrament,  and  thus  purifying  himself 
He  carried  his  feeling  of  propriety  so  far 
wrong  to  paint  even  a  partially  naked  woin; 
with  thb  feeling  he  refused  to  paint  the  i 
triumphal  arch  which  was  erected  in  hono 
when  he  vbited  Naples :  he  recommended  J 
to  the  authorities  in  his  place. 

Though  as  a  painter  he  lived  chiefly  in  tl 
tury,  hb  style  is  more  that  of  the  (juattrocei 
similar  to  that  of  Perugino,  but,  with  ri|uall 
the  forms  of  Amato  are  fuller  than  those  o 
painted  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  but  his  frcscoci 
disappeared :  they  have  either  been  whit 
disappeared  in  the  repairing  of  tiieir  locu 
picture  b  considered  to  be  the  Dispute  on 
the  Cathedral  of  Naples. 

Amato  was  a  man  of  genei*al  acquirrnic 
much  of  his  time  with  assiduity  and  dcIlL^ht 
of  letters.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  uj)on  di 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  is  said  to  1 
prized  even  by  the  clergy.  These  writinprs 
to  the  Cavaliere  Massimo  Stanzioni,  who  sm 
Dominici  endeavoured  in  vain  to  identify  tin 
Naples  in  1555,  aged  eighty. 

6f  Amato's  numerous  scholars,  his  own  no 
name,  bom  in  1535,  was  one  of  the  most  di: 
was  called  II  (Jiovane,  the  Young,  to  distingi 
uncle,  who  however  was  himself  sometimes  c 
or  the  Elder.  The  nephew  after  the  d(N 
studied  with  Gio.  Bernardo  Lama,  an  oldc 
elder  Amato.  His  best  work  is  a  large  and 
piece  of  the  Infant  Christ,  in  the  church  ( 
roveri  at  Naples  :  he  was  a  beautiful  colour 
Naoles  in  1598. 

(Dominici,  Vite  de*  Pittori,  Sfc,  Napolita 
AMBERGER,  CIIRISTOPII,  a  celebr 
painter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  of  a  fa 
m  the  Ober  Pfalz,  whence  his  name  ;  but  A 
was,  according  to  Von  Mechel,  bom  at  Niirn 
His  father  was  a  stonemason,  and  his  grandfa 
in  wood  at  Amberg.  Nothing  is  known  of  i 
hbtory  previous  to  1530,  when  he  was  aire 
some  note  and  in  great  employment  at  . 
works  which  he  executed  at  this  time  hovvcv( 
distemper,  a  circumstance  which  Sandrart  |>ar 
as  it  is  a  very  perishable  style,  for  he  says 
deserving  of  great  praise.  He  painted  the  < 
houses  in  this  manner  ;  and,  upon  canvas,  i\\ 
the  hbtory  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  which  arc  st 
There  is  also  in  the  gallery  of  Augsburg  a 
same  manner  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  \^  1 
attributed  to  Albert  Diirer. 

Ambcrger  painted  also  in  oil  and  in  frcso 
tures  are  chiefly  jwrtraits,  muih  in  the  st; 
whose  portraits  he  studied  and  copied.  Fit 
many  of  Amberger's  copies  pass  as  the  oripiii 
His  historical  pieces  in  oil  are  very  small,  am 
hard  manner  and  sharp  Gothic  style  of  the 
many,  without  any  feclnig  for  aerial  pcrs|)oct 
rules  of  linear  perspective  are  well  obscr\i' 
his  colouring  is  rich.  His  best  works  arc  at  ! 
Amberg,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  and  in 
convent  there. 

Amberger  painted  the  portrait  of  the  P^mpi 
apparently  twice,  but  certainly  once,  for  u  ]x>; 
Amberger  is  in  the  gallery  of  Berlin,  and  ti 
inscription  upon  the  [ricture  it  was  |)aintcd  in 
second  year,  or  in  1532. .  Sandrart  speaks  of 
was  jKiinted  in  1530  ;  but  from  the  fact  that 
Titian  this  year  at  Bologna,  he  is  not  likely 
himself  to  be  jMiinted  again  so  soon,  and  San< 
be  wi-ong,  and  the  jwrtrait  he  si-caks  of  nuiy 
Berlin  gallery  painted  in  1032.     llo\\cvcr,  a 
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_^«idefetl  tbirty->ix  mHJoli.iri,   liircc 

Piskod,  tu  lie  fjttiil  to  him.  ptvti  him  a 

» tnd  aii4  Uuit  it  Wii»  u^  jfnoii  tt   pictuiT 

B  kd  mode  of  him,  which  had  cost  him  one 

k'lioikrs. 

ipo8»j<l  fa  have  ili"^'    «     -  i -'^^  - 
-till  living  in  1 ' 
v.i,w-4v     As  iu  ...... M 

ir  f«>imuo  I    riutc 

.  .  Hiigpriut  oJ  i  ...Ai  Hiii 

I  death. 

«(ff,  &c. ;  Mechcl»  Cataiogue  drg 
Waajt'cn,   Gemaltia  SamttUmuj  zn 
|>^  5f  ^rr-  LrjTicon, ) 

"-siz),  a  genu3  of  fowil  Gaaxud 
s  of  Edmburph. 
^.VgTi*:«iz)j    a   fossil   fish,   from  tho 
tiire. 
^^u<^t2),  a  genus  of  fossil  fifhra,  from 

in  CITIES,  At  the  commcnw?- 
the  ejiistence  of  uiitiquititi*  in 
ii  Europe,  if  we  oieent  thosn  in 
ItDwn  of  Meijw,  und  at  a  fc»w  place's  in  the 
Imerloa.  But  sinoe  that  time  we  have  be- 
liftKmich  ft  number  nf  antient  manum<?nts, 
I  &if  Id  PiceciJ  tJuise  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
«cppC<i«t.  The  cuiiitrrii'S  formerly  subject  to 
—fjbccn  bid  o\t^Ji  to  unliuHted  investiiraiion.aiid 
*"  "  America  when?  antiquities  exist  have 
,  within  ihe  hist  wxly  years  by  An^Io- 
the  uiotiiimentfl 
-I  wn  with  forest- 
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die  country  was 


imtiquiti«?s  art?  of  two  dosrri  ptinns  : 

ation^  or  niountls.     The  fortifications 

t  of  the  AppLikichian  Mountains;  but 

I  they  oe<'ur  in  many  plaK-es.     The  most 

Jfofk,  on  thi^  Tunka  of  Bhick  River,  which 

u  extremity ;  but  here,  m 

:  nther  ijarts  of  New  York 

J  trat'e.     Farther  west  two  ex- 

s  may  be  tme<Hl.     One  extends 

rjKin:..;i  ni  tfie  state  of  Ohio,  and  is  ene!o*f«<l 

[A<f  course  of  llio  ri\  ur  Mtiskinprum,  and  on  the 

The  most  ntirthrnj  forti1it!ations  extend 

liektrt^,  to  the  virinTty  of  the  i)Iae<f  where 

p*. . .  r. , .,  r . . » .  .<;    X eii r  \ e  wark  in  Lie k in$r  there 

<"'  twenty  to  forty  acres  each,  iind 

,1  i'-\r\r.  til  rhirrvfeet  high»  Two 

sfpiaret  ancl  the 

iiy  eonneeted  by 

iel  ivalis,  and    eomrniinicatc  bv 

Other  less  eitensive  fortiff- 

oiiuity,  hut  ttiose  near  Marietta^  near 

iOhi^  and  M'f«kinziTin,  occupy  a  consider- 

ir«  r  >ns  in  the  valley 

In  itto  a  square  fort 

iffui  ir  lurt  furrounded  by 

en  them.     The    town   of 

...Hiv  .r.  .  •    is  partly  buUt  in  the 

ir  imilar  kind  exist  on 

;  of  Chillieothe ;  and 

I  nver  and  the  Ohio, 

r  riated  fortifications  to 

L  vcr.  and  in  the  country  between 

IT, 

♦»t  i  ■  oeeurs  on  the  bumks  of  the 

irr  :  .1  acquainted  with  the  lo* 

-  .  i  .:U  in  the  vicinity  of  iSt.  Louis, 

yi  ■■-■■    i  river,  and   they  extend  llien'^e 
On  ttui  hmkn  of  White  River  in   the 
tl|i?rt»  19  a  wall  which  encloses  an  area  of 
i  if  equal  to  a  si]ijare  mile,  and  in  its  eentrt>  is 
lof  a  hrfsc  circular  building,  supposed  to  have 

like  llie  pyramids  of  Mexico,  ihee  the 

*^~n  th-v  Ki\i^  tMilv  one  entrance,  it  looks 

ly  nia<ie  of  earth,  but 

-Tc  they  arc  of  stone, 

^  idcM  of  tbetr  construction  aud  dis- 


position,  wc  thall  jBriro  tin  account  of  the  work.*?  nrar  Mancttn. 
They  consist  of  *pvcral  walLs  and  mounds  of  e^irth,  tu  din*ct 
lineii,  and  in  square  and  circidar  fonni*  The  largest  jqiuirv 
fort  contains  40  acres,  encomjiasscd  by  an  ea^hcn  wall  iVuiu 
(>  lo  10  feet  liijerh,  and  from  20  to  30  in  breailth  itr  the  lw»e. 
On  eadi  wde  are  three  of>enings,  at  ecuud  distance.-^,  re^ 
'  '  i^r  12  eat^wayn.  The  entrances  at  tli'  '  "  re  the 
]  ►articularly  on  the  side  next  to  the  i.     Iu 

..w.,,  ,,i  this  ^teway  is  a  covered  way,  fonn-  irallel 

walls  of  earth*  231  feet  from  one  another.    T  at  the 

n*osl  elevated  part  on  the  inside  are  21  feet  i  n<\  42 

in  width  lit  the  base,  but  on  the  outride   ti  '*  only 

about  5  feet  in  height.     This  covered  way  t<  '*g^  of 

atx»ut  20  rods  in  len^h,  leading  by  u  fWinul  de^^ut  to  tlio 
luw  frro»m«l»,  where  at  the  time  of  its  construction  it  probably 
reached  the  river.  The  walls  commence*  60  feet  from  tlio 
nttnjjarts  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  wAy  dtv 
seends  to  the  river,  and  the  hotloni  is  rounded  in  the  centre  in 
the  manner  of  a  wcll-fornied  tumpikc-roud.  In  the  intrri'»r 
of  the  fort  u].     '  !^.     One  at  the  north- we^t 

corner  is  an  <  t  long^,  132  feet  broad,  and 

J)  feet  hi ph,  lr>«  •  .»i  m-  -u.u,i.  t,  and  even  now  neaHy  pei^ 
pendicuhir  at  the  side*.  Another  elevated  siiuare  is  150  by 
120  feet,  Hnd  8  feet  hij^h,  and  similar  to  Uie  other,  e\<rn<  il.at 
inMead  of  an  ascent  to  gn  up  by  on   the  side  m  v  I, 

there  is  a  hollow  way  10  feet  wide  leadinj^  20  teei  t 
centre,  and  then  rising  with  a  gradual  s^loric  to  the  tu[i.     The 
third  «quajX!  moimd  is  ISO  by  54  k^*tj  w  itii  a-jcents  at  the  ends 
10  feet  wide,  but  it  is  not  so  higrh  as  the  otberfi. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  is  another  smaller  fort, 
contain  in  cr  20  acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  centre  of  each  side, 
and  at  each  comer;  these  eateways  are  defen<'«Ml  by  circular 
mounds  in  front  of  them,  eitner  within  or  without  th^  '  •  . 
Still   farther  to  ttie  &r)uth-east  is  a  mound  in  th-  i 

sugardoaf.  Its  liase  is  a  recrular  circle  150  feet  in  uj,«ijM  .^r 
and  21  rods  in  eireumf* 'fence.  It-^  altitude  is  30  fcLt,  It  is 
surrmmded  by  a  dm  f»  u^nr  i, ,  f  r!cep,  fifteen  feet  wideband 
defended  by  a  |>ar  i  Is,  thrr>ug{i  which  is  a  gate- 

way towards  the  t-i    ^  Uh. 

iThese  fortilientions  are  pe<niliar  to  the  plains  drained  by 
the  Ohio  and  Mt^sissipp:  in  no  other  jwrt  of  the  jrlolnj 
are  similar  works  found.  Mounds  or  tumuli  however  occur  in 
many  other  countrie-n  of  Eiirojie  and  Asia,  In  the  countrie* 
bordennpr  on  Lake  Erie  they  are  of  inferior  sistc  and  fewer  in 
numbiT  than  in  those  which  lie  nearer  the  Ijonks  of  the  Ohio» 
It  is  IjcHeved  th;it  these  moundfi  exist  all  over  the  eoiuitnes. 
between  the  Appdaehian  range  and  the  Rocky  Mountain*, 
and  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  vary  grreally 
in  their  dimensions.  Some  are  only  four  or  live  feet  hij^h  and 
ten  or  twelve  in  duiuiuter,  whilst  others  rise  to  the  height  of 
>*0,  90,  and  some  more  than  100  feet,  and  cover  many  acres. 
Their  base  is  round  or  ovnl,  and  their  shape  that  of  a  cone, 
but  sometinies  flat  at  the  top,  Tliey  are  made  either  of  stone 
or  of  earth.  ^lany  of  them  arc  in  the  vicinity  of,  and  some- 
times within  the  walls  of  the  fortifications,  and  it  is  thoug-ht 
that  some  of  them  thus  situated  have  been  »ised  as  stations  to 
dismver  the  approach  of  an  euemv.  Rut  it  is  evident  that  thrt 
grreatcr  number  of  tlietn  are  sepuichnd  monuments.  In  most 
of  the  lower  ones  ^eat  numbers  of  bones  have  been  fmind. 
In  tlie  more  elevated  tumuli  only  a  skeleton  or  two  have  Ijcen 
found.  In  the  nmnuments  of  the  last  description,  f-^'oie 
utensils  and  trinkets  are  usually  found,  aa  h»tchet5  macie  of 
stone,  vases  of  cartlienware,  va^'es  and  ornaiiiente?  pf  cot)j>er, 
D  little  iron  sometimes,  and  sometimes  a  small  piece  of  copper 
plated,  tmd  very  rarely  a  little  pold.  One  of  the  lar^rer  of 
these  tumuli  is  Immd  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  12  miles  below 
the  town  of  Wheeling  in  Virginia.  Its  fi^jre  is  a  tnmcated 
cone,  meusurinp  295  fei^t  at  the  Ixise,  60  at  the  tnp,  and  70  m 
per|jendicular  height.  The  heipht  appears  to  have  been 
ori:rinally  ^renter,  and  the  form  more  regular.  Thus  moon d 
was  opencMl  in  1839,  and  there  were  found  in  the  e<*fitn*  t\\o 
cavities,  one  t«»wanU  the  base  and  the  other  towartls  the  lop. 
In  the  lower  cavity  were  foimd  two  skeletons  m  a  ^andinjr 
liosition,  but  nothinfr  else.  In  the  upper  cavity  was  a  Kin-h* 
.skeleton  andahm^^withit  1700  ivon.'  beads,  500  smjdl  «•«- 
phellsof  the  volute  class :  tiO  pieces  of  mica,  each  ot  which 
containtHi  four  peHm-ations,  apptrently  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  them,  and  five  copT*er  brarelets  or  urm-lHmfli,  Init 
without  being-  soldered  at  the  |Kiiuls  of  jimction,  Nnnti  of 
these  relics  evinceil  any  artistical  talent  or  acquiretnenLi  beyonil 
what  are  |H)ssessed  by  cxistinLT  lrtiii«n  trilH-*.  Hut  thepo  vvj|, 
also  found  in  this  mound  a  ^mall  eUifiticul  stone  tabU>,  y^viH 
24  diistinct  characters  Arranged  in  |mr«llenine#t.     h  mnw^str* 
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^'~W  notlettew,  but  hleroierlyphirflv  Some  very  high 
{tumuli  are  found  in  the  neighbourbocxl  of  St,  I»ui^,  and 
I  ixnong  them  are  two  which  hnvo  two  or  three  stages  or  lerroccs, 
[which  are  considered  m  important  in  an  historical  point  of 
I  view,  aa  they  «eem  to  connect  the  antiquities  and  consequently 
\m\50  the  civilization  of  the  ant  lent  trihcH  that  inhabited  the 
f  United  States  with  those  of  ftfexico ;  for  these  tumtdi  oj>- 
proiich  in  ahupe  to  the  teocallis  of  the  Mexicans. 

We  jmss  to  the  Mexican  antiquiticit.  On  the  river  Gila, 
which  talk  into  the  Rio  Coloratio,  some  larg-e  mins  wro  said  to 
exist  under  the  name  of  Casas  Grander.  Uiuulx>ldt  congiders 
these  ruina  as  one  of  the  iempoiiiiry  stations  of  the  Aztek.s  in 
iheir  migrations  from  the  north  to  tlie  south,  and  he  has  pven 
Bi«:oount  of  them  and  the  eurrounding-  population  according 
'to  the  information  pubHshed  by  two  monks  in  1792.  These 
ruins  have  not  l:rt?en  found  since*  It  is  true  that  nobody  has 
sought  for  theui,  but  the  country  in  which  they  are  supposed 
^  lo  exbt  has  been  traversed  by  several  persons,  who  do  not 
^  mention  the  M^h  civilization  of  the  Indian  trilK'S  inlmbiting 
tliese  regions.  It  apjjeare  that  the  country  i*  uninhabited,  ami 
that  being  the  case,  ruins  may  escape  the  attention  of  travel^ 
lers  for  a  long  time.  But  there  are  Casas  Graudes  in  the 
state  of  ChihuAhua  lietween  30**  and  31°  N.  lat.,  where  for 
sevend  leagues  the  country  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  build- 
iTip»  among  which  also  some  edifices  of  very  considerable 
eitent  are  met  with.  Numerous  earthen  idols  somewhat  resem- 
bling in  style  those  of  Egypt  have  been  disinterredT  ond  also 
Jars  and  other  articles.  But  those  ruins  have  not  yet  been  exa- 
mined and  described  by  any  scientific  traveller,  11  umlxjldt  eon- 
aiders  them  also  as  one  of  tfie  stations  of  tlie  Aztcks,  imd  tlie 
extent  of  the  ruins  favours  his  statements.  The  antient  build- 
insrs  w  ithin  the  limits  of  the  Mexiran  confederation  are  the  teo- 
cailis,  or  houses  of  the  goils.  They  ore  four-gidcd  pyramids, 
[  tmng  by  stages  or  terraces  to  a  considerable  elevation.  When 
the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  capital  of  the  Aztoks,  they  found 
tlicre  an  immense  edifice  of  this  kind,  which  however  was 
destroyed  by  the  fnnatic  steal  of  some  SjianiRh  elerg}ujen.  when 
the  new  town  of  Mexico  was  founded.  There  however  still 
exist  a  considerable  number  of  such  buildings.  A  prroup  of 
such  pyramiiis  still  exists  in  the  Vale  of  Mexico  at  Teotlhutican, 
about  20  miles  north-east  of  the  capital.  It  oonsists  of  two 
krge  pynimida  which  were  coasecrated  to  the  sun  and  to  tlie 
moon,  ajid  arc  surrounde<l  by  several  hundred  small  pyramids, 
Corming  regular  street^!,  which  run  exactly  noilli  and  south  or 
east  and  west.  The  hirger  of  the  two  p^Tramids  \n  more 
than  160  feet  in  perfiendiculur  height,  and  trie  other  is  moit* 
tlmn  ISO  feet  high.  The  base  of  the  fTi>:t  b  900  fiM3i  long. 
The  snmll  pyran3ids  which  surround  the  two  grand  ones  are 
from  90  to  40  feet  high,  and  ucconling  to  the  tmtiition  of  the 
natiTeft,  they  were  used  as  bui-id-places  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes.  The  two  large  tcocallis  have  tour  stagea  or  landings. 
The  interior  of  these  edifices  consists  of  chiy  mixed  with 
Dumeroiu  sasaU  stones  ;  but  this  nucleus  is  enclosed  by  a  thick 
wtll  mide  of  a  kind  of  pnm ice-stone.  It  is  stated  that  on  the 
platform  of  these  edifices  two  colossid  statues  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon  were  originally  placed.  East  of  (hese  tcocallis  of 
Teotihuactn,  and  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico^  b  the  pyramid  of  Pajiantla,  situntetl  in  a  tldck  forest. 
The  form  of  this  teoodli,  which  has  still  six  stories,  but  for- 
merly had  probflbly  seven,  is  more  ttiiicring  than  %ny  otber 
monument  of  this  kind  yet  diseoveretl,  W  the  height  is  oidy 
57  feet,  and  the  base  oulj^  25  feet  on  each  side.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  hewn  stoues,  oi'  an  extraordinary  size  and  very  well 
shaped.  Three  staireajses  lend  to  tlie  top  ;  the  litiiges  arc  deeo- 
mt^Hl  with  hieroglyph ical  sculptures  and  small  niches  armnged 
with  great  s^tnmetry. 

The  largest,  most  antient,  and  most  famous  of  the  Mexican 
teocallis  b  that  of  Cholula.  It  has  four  stages  of  equal  height, 
and  its  sides  front  exarlly  tlie  four  cardinal  |joints.  It  is  178 
feet  high,  and  cacii  of  it^  sides  at  the  base  is  1448  feet  long. 
Il  b  stated  that  on  the  top  of  this  pyramid  an  altar  ori^naJly 
existed,  dcdicatiKi  tn  the  God  of  the  Air,  Ijut  the  place  is  now 
occupied  by  a  small  Christian  <'hoi)eL     It  b  alao  stated   that 

thia  teocalli  had  not  bccTi  *• ♦■  <  hy  the  Axteks,  the  ruling 

Jon  at  the  arrival  of  tli  .  Init  by  the  Tolt<^ks,  m  ho 

*  Ilid  been  the  nding'  imti  ..  .     their  time,  and    thai  at 

llie  epoch  of  lite  arrival  of  tlie  **<mniards  it  had  Hnm  sliinding 
500  years.  The  tc<X"allj*  or  ^Iiixican  pvmmids  were  at  the 
time  temples  and  hunal-pluccs,  and  it  upjx'ars  that  the 
'  aixiaJl  cliapel  at  the  top  of  the  pynmiids  -wm  tho  princiiKd  [lart 
of  them.  This  jmrt,  whicli  wjw  the  teinple,  has  mo«*tly  iMxm 
removed  and  i-eplaccd,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teocalli  of  Cholula, 
by  a  small  Christian  churchy  and  up  to  1@40  we  had  no  idea 


of  the  form  of  these  structures  at  the  top.    But  ml 
Stephens,  an  American  traveller,  fmmd  a  well 
calli  among  the  ruins  of  Ocosingo,  in  the  I)n3rinee  i 
in  Mexico,  and  it  appears  that  the  edifice  oy  which 
ture  b  crowned  is  in  a  comi«initively  good  state  r 
tion.     This  edifice  certainly  di tiers  grciitly  fix»m 
exj»ectcd  to  be,  and  the  account  of  it  in  Mr.  Ste 
b  very  interesting.     The  ruins  of  Santa   Crm 
in  Central  America  bear  a  great  rcicmblanec  to 
of  Mexico  and  Chiapas,  though  it  is  well  known] 
town  was  a  fortress,  and  not  a  temple.     It  would  I 
pear  that  the  di  tie  rent  nations  who  succeed  ed  one 
the  possesifion  of  Anahuac  had  adopted  the  same  k^ 
struction  in  their  fortifications  which  we  find  in 
buildings.      This   is  pmvtMi  by  the  fortress 
situated  not  far  from  the  town  of  Cue m 
leading  from  Mexico  to  Acapt/lco.      Th 
386  feet  high,  which  has  been  surroumlcM   - 
divided  by  the  work  of  man  into  five  stages  or 
are   coated  with  ntasoniy.     The   whole   foriu     .. 
pyramid,  whose  four  sides  exactly  front    the    far  ^ 
pKJints.     On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  flat  space,  f-otf 
than   12  acrc^,    on  which    there  arc  the   ruins 
buiMing,  which  may  have  been  a  kind  of  watch-L^ 

The  antiqiiities  nitherto  notireil   ditler    in  chiuUK^ 
much  from   those  of  the  Old  Wi>rld,  except  that 
finds  a  resemblance  between  the  Mexican  too 
of  the  pyramids  of  Sakkarah  in  Egypt,     Ihit  th 
ruins  oi  buildings,  which  evidently  have  1 
ent  from  those  erected  in  several  i>arts 
time  when  Humboldt  insited    Amerira    1 
niins  of  this  descriptiDn   ap|>eai^   to   have  Wen 
Mexico,  at  Mitla  or  Miguitlan,  ^uth-east  of  Oa: 
go  under  the  name  of  the  Palttcc,  and  of  which  be  j 
a  detailed  de^ription.     But  since  he  wrote  hb  *  ^ 
Cordilleras,"  &g,,  numerous  ruins  of  this  kind  hi 
covered.  It  does  not  however  appear  that,  with  1 
of  the  ruins  of  Mitla,  any  of  this  description  have  I 
in  Mexico,  or  in  tlie  country  w  est  of  tlie  isthmtn  nf  T 
tepee,  nor  on    this   isthmus  itself;    tliey  lir- 
it,  in  countries  which  may  be  considered  as  t 
the  [K^ninsula  of  Yucatan.     Mr,  Stophens  vjsltcil  44 
cities,  though  his  stay  in  the  country  was  short.     B 
opinion  that  these  stnictort^s  were  erected  by  1* 
tm  present  |x)pulatioa,  and  at  a  period  little 
arrival  of  the  Sjnaniarris,  and  the  great  ntimUf  im  w 
certainly  favours  his  opinion.     It  U  not  known  hoi 
there  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  tliey  i 
tainly  very  numerouii  between  19°  45'  and  2(P  4^,  ill 
ciftlly  between  20*  and  tJO"  20';  on  both  sides  <»r  n  Tm 
of  high  grounds,  which  in  tlicsc  parts  runs  fn 
E.8,E.    Along  the  southern  lia«e  of  thb  Hdgi^ 
occur  at  distances  of  five  or  six  miles  from  o: 
appear  to  tbrm  a  continuous   geries.      The   1 
numerous  at  UxmaJ,  Kabah,  Gabna,  Kewick 
Cbirhcn,     Though  no  ruins  of  considerable  t 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Campewhy,  some  arr 
of  the  Bay  of  Honduras  at  Taloon  (20^  12'  > 
its   neighbourhood   at  Tancar.      8omc    inoon^uirrniiw 
exist  in  the  island  of  Kankun,  not  far  from  CajK?  Olli 
mogt  nortli -eastern  point  of  Yunitim. 

These  antitjuities  are  called   ruins  of  cities,  and  m 
expressly  stated  that  in  some  place's  fteveml  square 
WPt  eiicunil>eref!   with  ruins  of  buildings  in  a  statist 
decay,  and    with  rubhisli.      But  it  must  ap|i«»ar  u  m 
surmfj*"  that  so  many  citie?  were  found  in  n 
hail  no  commerce  and  was  almost  entin'ly  de- 
facturcs.     That  these  countries  had  no  fon'i 
evident  from  their  want  of  sea-fiiring  vessels  .» 
a  moderate  canoe,  and  still  more  from  their  < 
general  currency.     No  t^oiiis  have  ever  l>e(  1 
America,  nor  any  thing  wliich  could  ha\^ 
j^iose  of  money.     If  there  did  not  cxi>' 
course  between   YucaUui  and  the  neiphi 
]>!ac*cs   of  deixvsit   for  the  goods  to    l»c 
rctjuired,  nor  for  iuch  articles  as  were 
countries,  and  could  not  be  consumed  in  1 
siirh  circumstances  it  is  nattiral  that  the 
Ijeing  confinetl  to  those  produced  in  the  eon 
effected  without  the  aid  of  a  i»et*«l  current^, 
barter,  and  did  not  require  the  intervention  ol  a  \ 
but  evQty  article  j*assed  directly  from  the  hands 
duoer  Into  those  of  the  consumer.     The  degree 
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i  bail  acquired  wns  certnitilj  such 
r  tort- '■" '  »■••-    '■■-  —*'■■'■'  i!i1 


f  eom- 
vet  wc 
L»vident 


fidni  loVuch 

iCMmfafctmioj:  

Mif«|iiife  tDirnf, 

lailbcMitbhin«ftt  ui 
thii  Ihtt  nuRilier  of  towns  is  gnait    It  i£ 
nWBflimt  :i>f  the  rouotry  m  lingte  town  would 
mnmt.    Wc  nwy  tbcreforc  presume  tliat  ihe&c 

tift  Ik  rums  of  towns ;  but  of  w  bat  kind  of  build- 

VIlliitBiaiOS  it  is  very  difficult  to  aseertiiin«  us 
[imntGd  with  the  state  of  society  iu  tiiese 
itnictuT  rectod, 

Ktea  niiiL^  rohaJily  under  the  first 

licit  extendi  vu  r'-uiajits  make  on  those  who 
.  litlimrTer  they  liave  taken  the  troubki  to  make 
lifon-,  n  us  Ibtmd  that  there  ia  onJy  a  small  Dmti- 
'kzi  Jhcrv  b  always  one  building  of  gremi  eatteat, 
ikJui:  r,  luLLt-saf  Europe  than  coonnoii  dw«ll- 
^''  has  received  dilieraiit  Damea,    At 

iii»  iiOTGmor*fl  Ilotise,  ixid  at  others 

VlitA  i^fico  eiUiibils  a  great  quantity  of 
^■Uhihaaasts.  There  are  oolunms  of  diifcreat 
la  |iiatiDga«  onunwotB  in  itucoo,  Bu:,  The 
Mdn^k  9O0  fe«t  long,  imd  its  width  &«qucntly 
felt  Tho  whole  is  no  disposed  as  to  fomi 
U-nwcos^  the  top  of  the  whde  being  a  lar^^^ 
the  roof,  which  is  enclosed  with  a  low 
of  diOR  buildings  b  jienerallj  omamentiKl 
This  edifice  is  evidently  the  prhi- 
ii  mmy  grtxip  of  ruin^.  It  ij  surrounded  by 
"'  ^1  the  »!*"'  "'  u  t'.i»'Vi  tiic  Tij»t  beefi  ascer- 
s  outlii  ^metimeii  an 

ilidi,  accoM     ^  ,      ;  ly  have  been 

has  l>ei*n  produced  which  proves  tliem 
of  public  worship.     Generally  there  is 
two  pynuntds  near  tiic  palace,  but  even 
t.     As  the  ruins  are  not  found  ia  places 
the  sit43  of  eJt tensive  towns^  we  are  inclined 
th«y  have  been  the  residences  of  a  ruling  priest- 
^  political  oonstitiitioa  hat  been  Ibunaed  on 
Esplea.     But  perhaps  they  hairo  been  btutmial 
a  k  known  that  the  politicul   CTinstitutioa 
chiefly  on  feudal  principles,  aiid  that  tho 
I  we»«  bound  to  give  a  considerable  part 
labour  for  the  udviuitaee  of  an  heredttiiry 
may  therefore  presume   that  this  was  alM> 
To^stsn:    and  mum  a  state  of  society  appears 
nach   ttvoured   by  the  peculiar  character  of 
water  for  irrigatiiisr  the  fields  can  only  be 
espen^  of  great  labour,     [Yccatajt,  P. C, 

BOOS  of  these  ruins  are  those  of  the  city  of 
M  ii  aille<l,  which  He  near  the  boundary-line  be- 
» ind  Central  America.     These  niins  wwe  dis- 
9  ol'  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from  that 
liways  stated  that  they  cover  a  space  of 
-r — »_.  3jyj  contain  public  works  of  great 
^  vr  that  the  niina  coiii^ist  only  of  a 

r  ealL..  L.„_.  :  Jaoc,  and  four  or  five  other  build- 
in  m  tolerable  state  of  preservation^  with 
hd  a  few  oitben  to  titterly  dilapidated   that  it 
flo  my  what  tbey  have  been.     The  palace  stands 
lelmtion  of  an  oblong  form  40  feet  high,  dlQ 
^Bpv,  wd4  360  feet  on  each  side.     The  palace 
r  ftce  to  the  cost,  and  measures  228  feet  in 
The  height  is  not  more  than  25  feet, 
broad   projecting  cornice  of  stone  all   round, 
[windows.     The  front  contains  14  openings  re- 
t,  each  ahiout  nine  feet  wide,  and  the  intervening 
six  and  seven  feet  wide.     The  building  b 
e,  with  a  mortar  of  lime  and  «uid,  and  the 
been  covered  with  stucco  and  painted, 
entcd  with  spirited  fi^irts  in  bas-relief, 
1  remain.     The  outer  walls  of  the  }^)alaee, 
by  two  parallel    corridors   running 
%  four  sides ;  they  are  about  nine  feet  wide, 
itf  oement,  as  hard  as  the  best  in  the  reniains  of 
The  space  enclosed  by  these  cor- 
ooart-yardSj  teporated  from  one  another 
fsteot,  sevef&l  sets  of  apartments,  but 
between  the  corridors  and  rooms. 


Tlio  numlier  of  the  apartments  exceeds  20.  The  ba^reltt 
in  Kturco  and  in  stonc^  in  tlie  cvinrt-yards  of  the  palace^  attraot 
uTteurioii  [jartly  on  account  of  the  manner  in  wnich  they  are 
ei^cH'uted,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  style  of  the  figurea. 
Ill  one  of  the  court-yarda  is  a  ti>wer  whotse  base  b  30  feet 
«t{uarc ;  it  ha«  throe  stories,  and  is  conspicuous  for  its  height 
and  propartiuns.  Nearly  contiguoui  to  thb  great  palace  b 
one  of  inferior  dimensions.  It  fttands  on  a  f»yramiual  ftnie- 
ture  110  feet  high  on  the  slo}>e.  Thb  building  b  70  feet  in 
front  and  iJ5  feet  deep.  It  has  five*  door«  and  six  piers^  all 
standing.  The  whole  front  was  richly  omainented  in  stucco, 
and  the  comer  piers  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  each  of 
which  contains  96  aquares.  Besides  these  two  tablets,  there 
are  in  the  corridors  of  the  interior  throe  others,  likewite  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  The  other  two  or  three  buildings  are  Ics 
remarkable,  but  they  abo  contain  a  few  bas-reliefs  of  value. 
All  these  buildings  stand  on  the  top  of  ardfidal  mounds  reaeto- 
bling  p\Tatnids,  and  the  slopes  of  tnesc  mounds  have  evidently 
been  uiced  with  $^tone,  which  however  has  been  thrown  down 
by  the  trrowtli  t»r  the  tree*^  which  now  cover  them« 

Th*  iita  Cmz  del  Quiche  are  connectc^I  with  the 

con  qui-  j.ift  of  the  country  by  the  Spariiards,  and  are 

therefore  the  only  remains  which  have  an  historical  value. 
Thev  are  situatcMj  m»ar  15"  N.  lat,,  at  the  Bouthcm  extremity 
of  the  peninfuk  of  YucuLam.  These  ruins  are  far  from  being 
extensive,  and  very  little  rcmaini^  of  the  work  erected  by  the 
natives  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spamards,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  this  place  impregnable.  These  ruins  are  on  a  hill 
with  a  flat  stun m it «  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  deep 
ravbes.  A  j*art  of  one  of  the  ravines  is  stated  to  have  been 
made  by  the  natives ;  and  it  is  said  that  upon  it  40,000  men 
had  been  employed  at  one  time.  The  fldt  top  of  the  liill 
was  once  occupicxl  by  the  pulsce  of  the  kinp  of  Quiche;,  by  a 
seminary  or  military  school,  and  other  buildings  belonging  to 
the  ro}^  house  of  that  name,  but  at  preaent  nothing  b  found 
there  except  confused  and  shapdeas  maoieB  of  ruins. 

The  last-nientioned  antiquities  are  the  work  of  die  Tnlteks, 
a  nation  w  hicJi  appears  to   have  once  been  m  nosscsiiion  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  tJie  Mexican  Isthmus,  and  which  even  at 
the  arrivul  of  the  Spaniards  was  the  predominant  nation  esst 
of    the  isthmus    of    Teh uan tepee,   where  the  kingdoms  of 
Quiche  and  Katcheiiuil  were  the  most  powerful  states.     It  b 
stated    that  the  Tolteks    had   attained  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization  than  the  Azteks,  and  the  nuns  of  their  buildings 
appear  to  confirm  thb  opinion.     It  is  however  problematical 
if  the   ruins  found  east  of  tlie  isthmus  of  Chiquimula  be- 
long to  the  >ame  people,  as  they  are  distinguished  horn  all 
other   American  antiquities  by  very  marked   cliaracterbtics. 
The  most  extensive  of  these  ruins,  and  certainly  tlie  most  re>- 
markuble^  are  those  of  the  city  of  Copdn,  which  arc  on  the 
bankf  of  the  river  of  die  same  name,  which  joins  the  river 
Motagua  from  the  south.     Thb  city  was  in  exbtence  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  destroyed  by 
them  on  account  of  an  insurrection,  which  happenod  among 
the   natives   some   years  after  they   had    submitted    lo   the 
ibreigners.     At  present  no  human  habitation  b  found  among 
the  ruins,  and  the  whole  site  of  the  town  b  overgrown  with 
large  trees  and  underwood.      The   ruins  are  dbpcrsed  over 
a  9pace  about  a  thouiand  feet  in  length  and  five  hundred  in 
width,  and  consbt  of  the  remains  of  strong  and  high  walb 
constructed  of  massive  hewn  stones,  and  of  severul  pyramidal 
buildings,  but  there  are  some  sauare  altars,  of  which  one  b 
sculptured  on  the  four  sides  and  tne  top,  and  of  a  considerable 
numlier  of  stone  idob,  most  of  them  still  standing,  though  a 
few  have  fallen  to  the  ground.     These  idols  have  the  aliape 
of  cfilumns,  and  ar«  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high.     They 
are  mostly  covered  \^ith  sculptures  on  ail  four  sidei,  firom  the 
base  to  tSe  top.     The  sculptures  are  very  rich,  and  made  with 
great  art  and  labour.      They  arc  all  of  a  single  block  of 
stone.      Most  of  them  present  a  human  figitfe  fantastically 
dressed  and  adorned,  but  they  differ  greatly  in  design.     In  a 
few  the  backs  and  sides  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.     The 
altai^  are  also  of  a  single  bhxk  of  stone.      They  arc  in 
genend  not  so  riehly  ornamented  as  the  idols.     The  stulpture 
on  the  beat  preserved  of  these  altars  b  in  bas-reUei;  and  ihi«j 
b  the  only  spedmen  of  that  kind  of  sculpture  found  at  Coji»in, 
all  the  r«rt  bang  in  bold  alto-rilievo.     It  b  six  feet  square 
and  lour  feet  high,  and  the  top  b  divided   into   thuiy-six 
tablet?  of  hieroglnihics.     The  *ide«  of  tlib  altar  are  covered 
with  sculptures  representing  each  four  human  figures  m  sitting^ 
attitudes.     There  are  perhaps  no  ruins  which  show  greater 
art  and  ingenuity  and  more  hd>our  tiian  the  ruins  of  Copdn, 
and  they  may  in  these  respects  be  compared  with  the  tempiea 
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C»rE]e|ih(mbi  aiul  Ellara  m  II»ndu3tan»     It  apppftrs  lliat  othor 

ifuinaof  n  Bintihir  doscription  (KTur  in  this  purt  of  Ceutnil 

f  Amfrita,     Wit  know  ut  Wn^  that  smnc  idrild  of  stone  iirx» 

Intuit]  af  a  pLicc*  ciOltxl  Quiriitriia,  vihich  is  sltimti><l  on  tht* 

itMuik!:  of  tlienvir  Afota^ia,  SLvcml  iniles  cast  of  Encurntrow, 

[  HI  hit!  I  h  The  plact>\iheKe  tJu*  river  is  reached  hy  the  pT<*at 

Irtjuil  IcMidinpi:  fnmithe  jHirt  ofYsalial  to  the  town  of  Gnatpmnlit. 

tThu  idols  ixtv  exactly  in  thi*  simp  style  as  thoso  oi  i  opitn,  but 

Ithf^y  iim  two  or  thn^f  times  ps  higfi.     At  thU  phice  is  also 

ribund   an  olndifk,  or  rather  a  carvt-d  jtonp,  twcntv-^nx  fret 

|;tV>vi?  the  grnund  nnd  prolmbly  six  or  eiglit  fi-ct  under.     The 

Tttidcs  rcprvfteiit  figures  of  m^n,  and  ;tre  finely  sculptured. 

Y     It  is  t>roTjablc  tliat  oihor  ruins  will  he   found   in  the  states 

rof  Houilunts  and  Nicanigna,  ns  these  ctmnlries  too,  at  the  timp 

iof  the  Spanish   inva<iion,  were  inhabited    by  nations  which 

I  Vrere  not  siivafcos,  but  acciuainted  with  Sf»nie  of  the  arts  of 

'vilizeil  life,     A  njodera  tnivelicr  sUtcg  that  tis  far  pouth  tm 

N!ie  cli?trict  of  Chon talcs,  w!iich  lies  north-ea^  of  the  Lake  of 

fKicaniguii,  monuments  of  antiquity  exist,  hut  he  gives   no 

destTiption  of  thrni,  nor  does  ho  state  of  what  thoi*i?  monti- 

cnts  consist.     Further  to  tiie  cast  uikI  in  the   state  of  Cos- 

Brica  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pantinia  no  monuments  have  yet 

I  been  discovered,  und  it  is  not  probable  that  sueh  relies  will  bo 

l^undy  as  this  part  of  Anierira  was  mhahitcd  at  the  arrival  of 

0ie  SpaniArds   by  tribes  which  had  sciircely  emertred  from  the 

llowest  state  of  eivillzation.      No  antient  nionufnents  are  met 

I'with  itj  the  republics  of  Venexuelu  and  New  Granada,  thoufrh 

tit  is  certain  that  the  ^luyscns,  a  nation  inhabiting:  the  table- 

Jliind  of  Cundinaruarca^  or  of  liofrotii,  had   mude  considerable 

ijirotjTess  in  civilization.     There  are  however  a  few  antient 

iliticcs    in  Eeuiulor,  on  tlie  taWo-hmd  of  Quito,      Not  far 

rtjta  the  voleano  of  Cotofnaxi  are  tb*^  mins  of  a  lari^^e  biiildinp: 

ailed  the  Palace  nf  the  Incap.     It  js  a  sfiunre  ineasurintr  on 

l€?ich  side  about  thirty  vards,  and  it  has  four  doors.     The 

pnterior  is  divided  into  ejpbt  apartments^  tliree  <jf  which  are 

I «td I  in  tolerable  preservation.     Not  far  fmni  the   tnountaiii- 

lY^'f*  />f  Assuay  is  what  k  called  the  Fortress  of  C'«nar»    a 

|tuilding:  cousiyting  of  a  wall  of  very  larp^  stones,  about  five 

or  six  yards  hijrh.     It  has  an  oval  form,  of  whieh  the  pi'catcst 

fc>:i»  is  nearly  forty  feet  long.     A  modem  traveller  mentions 

in  ftMtierit  fortress  called  IJuikhay,  sltiutt^d  not   far  from  the 

|lt>wn  of  Jauja  in  Peru^  which  evinces  a  great  decree  of  niili- 

Itiiry  architecture,   but  it  h   rapidly  going  to  decay.      The 

Efriticftt   Peruvian  monuments  arc  not,  like  tfio.^c  oF  Centrjl 

lAmerien,  diatinjnii^hed  by  sculpture  and  rich  omaments,  hut 

■fey  solidity  and  simplicity'  us  is  proveil  by  the  e-rcat  road  of 

lie  Incas,  miming  from  Quito  t**  Cuzco  and  fai-tlier  south- 

rard,  and  by  the  massy  stone  buiJdinffs  which  are  disprsted 

ver  the  tnountainous  c«jun tries  enclosed  by  the  ranges  of  the 

iides.     There  aro  also  the  ruins  of  some  dcsrroyed  towns 

the  fower  country  alon^  the  Pacific,  but  they  are*  in  such  a 

Btate  that  no  traveller  hits  thoufrlit  it  wortli  his  while  to  give 

Uj  a  dc5<.*ription  of  them.     Neither  in  lirazil  nor  in  ruracfuay 

and  the   states  of  La  Plata  hove    ojitient  monuments    bi'cii 

dis'-'ovcrtd. 

This  short  and  rapid  survey  of  American  Antiquities  is  in- 
com|jh?le.  Surh  iis  it  :b,  it  shows  the  immense  extent  of 
rountry  over  which  they  are  dispersed ,  and  |?ives  a  slit^ht  in- 
dic^^fion  of  the  trreat  ditlerence  in  chamrter  which  they  ex- 
hiUr.  This  difference  must  l)e  an  additional  stimulus  to 
iiive5ti|:ttte  their  origin  and  use,  to  all  those  who  tidce  an  in* 
tercst  m  the  history  of  the  hoiuau  race;  but  the  study  of 
American  Antiquities  [ircjcnts  much  greater  ditficultic-;  than 
that  of  the  antiijuities  of  other  quarters  of  the  worhl.  Inhere 
is  no  fiistory  of  the  nations  who  erected  them,  uor  are  there 
any  facts  on  record  with  which  we  vnn  connect  tht  m.  We 
<li*  not  know  by  whom  and  under  w  Imt  circumstances  thes*^ 
reuurkable  monuments  were  erected  ;  nor  do  we  know  what 
purjiose  they  were  to  answer.  AVhen  we  invcsticidc  the  anti- 
ijuities of  Euro[»e  we  find  in  most  eases  that  tlic^e  rir<-um- 
«tanrt*s  can  b*'  a*rertained.  Either  the  crc<'tion  of  these 
buildinp  is  nconie^J  in  hi^^tory,  or  some  inscription  or  otlier 
indication  infonns  us  of  the  tiuic  in  which  thi-y  were  built 
or  by  whijui.  There  are  a  ft w  antl(iuities,  such  as  the  Cj'ltic 
ivmains,  as  to  which  *onje  diserepaney  of  opinion  exists,  hut 
even  hen?  we  can  approach  to  pnjbdjle  conelusions.  The 
Tnonuments  of  I^ynt  are  covered  with  the  nanies  td'  kJiijrs 
ivho  enxted  or  embellishetl  them,  and  tlie  Greek  historians 
have  recorded  su(*h  tnulitions  as  were  current  in  ^^r''ypt 
"whcu  they  vii,itcd  that  c«>iintry.  We  ciuuiot  ssiy  so  mneh  of 
the  rock -cut  iem|jlee  and  other  great  monuments  of  Iliudu- 
»tiin.  Few  inscnptrims  are  found  on  them,  and  the  nation.^ 
T«  ho  erectwl  them  arc  rcmaikablc  for  their  ticj^lcct  In  ri'curdhig 


historical  faetf.     But  the  ficiilptii«3  which  oilom  thsmi 

men ts  are  so  closely  conn ertr*«l  V.  ■'  *'  .jfn 

in  that  country  and  with  tftc   i 

nmy  Ije  asserted  that  they  niui«i.i..s  ,  a^^.., 

that  a  person  who  is  thorouj?hly  act[uairitccl  witii  iTjo 

and  t!ieir  relifrious  institutions  and  opinion*  i-  (i,  rv  I  < 

to  miderftand  the  sculptures  on  the  nionia: 

nearly  all  the  antient  monuments  in  the  ^ 

explftincMl  by  the  aid  of  historical  records  i»r  :i 

their  evident  coniiiH^tion  with  the  present  j-Liu  t»i  ihfi 

ants.     But  it  is  ditfercnt  with  the  tnonomciifii  oCj 

WorW.     Thry  are  not  mentioned  in  hittofiieal 

do  they  cotitain  inscrljitions.     It  is  tnio  that  w 

Ciuitiun  hierojrlyphic  characters,  which   weitf 

cient  to  convey  some   historicid   inforuiation  to  t^\i? 

which  erected  them  and  knew  their  si'^ificiition.    ilt  iHftl 

are  dead  letters.     Wp  do  not  know  the  4;*,^'  -  '^ 

peojdt*   who  carpeted   them,  and    w*e  an 

the  ineanini*  of  the  hieroorlypbie  eharat  ll  .  . 

cannot  derive  from  the  present  condition  ot  th( 

America    anything"    which    can    explain     their 

Their  condition  has  been  abruptly  ana  greatJy 

more  so  than  that  of  the  nations  of  Europe  wb 

tries  were  inundated  by  the  Ijarbaroua  nations 

fourth  and  fifth  centuries  issued  from  the  c  ♦•ntfid 

and  the  north  of  Euro[>e.    The  Spat.i 

most  civilis:cd  portions  of  America,  hii 

for  exterininntin<y  all    those  famliic>  v»  tm  u    nm 

dcgrri'e  of  authority  witln  the  natives,  and  to 

poiudntion  to  a  ftate  of  deirradarion ;   tnd   whit 

from  notitical  motives,  they  tinished  from  reJijrioas 

cjuite  impoysihle  to  conuect  the  present  eon«iMi*>ii  .1 

populatifm  of  Yutntan  with  the  ruins  di 

or  Chichen.  or  to  draw  from  it  any  facts  v. 

the  monuments^  tboueh  it  is  prolwible  that  t\wbc 

we  IV  eratc*!  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  native  ii 

Thr?e.  diilienlties  are  still  greater  in   Ihc  United  1 

North   America,  where  it   is  certain  that  the 

which  lately  uecu|»ied  those  etvuntries  in  whicii  Utei 

exist,  did  not  eret*t  them,  hut  tliat  ihey  are  the  me 

by  a  niition  w hich  in  scune  remote  tiii*e«  was  in 

tlie  couTitr}',  Mud  which  had  attidncd  a  higher  < 

lizjilion  than  the  present   Indiiin  population.      A 

quaintance  v^itli  the  monuments  and  the  ]>rc>cnt 

is  siifticieut  to  show  that  no  kind  of  conneei  t"n  ^^-^  i*» 

between  thcni,  mid  the  Imiiaiis  lhemseh< 

are  i^iionuit  of  the  time  when  and  the  ^  -^  .__  , 

thcst?  tnotuiTncnts  were  erected. 

(Humboldt,  fW*  tieji  Cardiilcfes  et  des  Mm 
P^tpteg  iuffhtiies  de  fAmen'qttt;    Priest,  ATit^itLn4i 
ijmties  and  Dhrortnrttx    in  iht  We»t ;    Brndfos^l,  .1 
Antiquities  nnd  Researches  into  the  History  offhr  Hod  I 
Stephens,  IncideniA  of  Drat^l  m  Central  Amem-n.  tJk 
and  Yuentan ;   Stcpbcng,   TnridmU  of  7' 
Norman,  liamUex  in  Yucatntt;    Hardy, 
Vetch,  *  On  the  Monutnents  and  Ikdics  ot  Uie  .^nutiii  ur 
bitants  of  New  Sjitdn,'  in  London  ^rtvef,  Jottmal,  ifi, 

AMIGO'NI,  JA'COPO,  one  of  thosi-  ■  ■■ -- 

some  cliance  not  quite  apparent,  rditalned 

life  time  imiiieasuruidy  beyond  his  deserts  ,.      ..  ...^ 

modern  crlties,     lie  was  bom  at  Venice  in  \^7h, 
had  acquired  some  reputation  in  Venice^  he  addid 
ably  to  it  in  the  service  of  the  elet*tor  of  jia. 
works  he  executed  in  Munich,  and  ptirtictdiir 
ceilings  at  Sehlcifsheim.    He  met  with  coital  >i 
don,  where  he  came  in  17'iy,  and  painted  a  fi 
fresco,  and  many  |iortraits  in  oil,    lie  puinte<l  aUm  Mi 
and  the  Muses  over  the  f»rc.hcnra  of  the  then  n<n%  tlix^ 
Covcnt  Gainien,      lie  returned  to  Venice  ia   17ilJ, 
saved  6000^.  during?  his  ten  yeuns'  stay  ia  London.     In/] 
lie  went  to  Madrid   with  the  appointment  of  jmintcr  1 
kinj?,    Ferdinand  VI.     He  died  at  Aladrid  iu   1752, 
two  of  bis  daughters  wen*  *till  Jiving  in  1773,  Iwih  j 
one  of  them,  SignomCtistelliui,  praciiscd  4s  a  ] 
in  crayon^. 

Amif;oni*s  fi'cscoi^s  arc  purely  omanjcntal,  mere  1 
deeo  rati  oils  ;    the   follow  ing^  is   Widpole^s   critique 
sfrlc,  severe,   but  ]>crhap   not  murli   le#s  true  tfiim  I 
'  llis  manner  was  a  still  fainter  imitation  of  that 
master  Scbatftian  Uieei,  and  as  void  of  the  jxlaw  of  Ufoi 
NeaiMtlitan    tSolimcna  ;    eo   little   attention    do   the 
Vcnotian  (icint*  rs  pay  to  Titian^  Tiatorct,  ami  Paid 
even  in  Vcjdce.     Aajiconi*8  wotiu>u  arc  ujcrc  cLtAk 
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lei  finom  hi£et  who  pthit  thcnuelr^s.  Nor 
ofst  defect ;  his  figures  arc  so  entirely  without 
It  his  historicd  compositions  seem  to  represent 

m  a  tngedy,  ranged  in  attitudes  against  the 
1^  His  Marc  Antonys  are  as  free  from  pas- 
tpBa.  Yet  novelty  was  prouitious  to  Amicom, 
yens  he  had  great  business. 

some  small  eooTersation  pieces  in  the  stvlc  of 
)Mch  paittteTs,  which  Lana  prefers  to  his  larger 
e  btter  one  of  the  best  is  a  Visitation,  at  the  Prai 
B  St  Vemce.  He  enpaved  a  few  prints  for  his 
ind  iBStraeted  Joseph  Wagner  in  engraving,  who 
■^of  Amigoni'sworks.  The  prints  aiW  Ami- 
rf  WMTOos ;  H«neken  enumerates  127,  incIutUng 
kdncral  crowned  heads,  among  them  Peter  the 
d«Mn,  Benedict  XIV. 
i,  Mm  Pittmra  yeneziautf  &c. ;  Bcrmudez,  J>ic- 
Mm&c. :  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in 
Aejlsmi,  Sioria  Fittorica,  &c. ;  lleineken,  DiC' 
bMttes.  &c.) 

Iff,  JOST,  a  very  celebrated  Swiss  engniTcr  and 
rtfooxteenth  century,  bom  at  Zurich  in  1539. 
Mm  bj  birth,  he  was  a  German  by  adoption,  for 
aHusaelf  in  Niimberg  in  1560,  and  gave  up  his 
rkenhip  in  Zurich  in  1577.  As  is  the  case  with 
bM  Gtaman  masters,  little  or  nothing  u  known 
s  s  life :  many  writers  speak  of  him  as  a  painter, 
not  a  smglc  pmntiug  of  his  known :  bandrart 
arr  speak  of^  him  as  a  ]iainter  on  glass  onlv. 
gns  are  extremely  numerous:  a  painter  of  Frank- 
me  of  Kdlcr,  who  lived  with  Amman  four  years, 
that  the  drawings  he  made  whilst  he  was  with 

a  large  waggon.  Though  he  did  not  live  long, 
^'ery  artist  that  preceded  him  in  the  number  of 
There  are  about  a  thousand  wood-cuts  attri- 
,  but  whether  he  cut  all  or  even  any  of  them 

known.  Ikrtsch  also  doubts  whether  all  Uie 
mted  to  Amman  are  etched  by  him ;  he  supposes 
been  etched  by  Stephen  Uermann.  liis  a(>8igns 
esied  as  the  illustrations  of  books ;  few  Ixwks 
d  m  Amman's  time  without  illustrations.  Sieg- 
lend  of  Frankfurt  was  the  ])ublishcr  of  most  of 
rks;  many  of  them  were  published  after  his 
ied  at  Niimberg  in  1591. 
somprise  nearly  t  very  subject — History,  sacred 
^eral  costume,  military  costume,  ficld-suorts, 
L  heraldry,  and  other  sul)jects.  liis  drawing  is 
^and  in  the  costume  very  accurate  and  cvideutly 
mure :  his  animals  also  arc  executed  with  much 
t,  speaking  of  his  style  of  engraving,  says,  *  It  is 
idea ;  but  if  his  strokes  arc  more  regular  than 
k  the  engravers  on  wood  of  his  time,  it  is  to  be 

OHich  as  he  gained  b^  the  poia^  he  took  with 
i  execution,  he  lost  in  treedom  and  spirit.' 

most  rcmaz^blc  works  is  navotrXia,  published 
!art  in  1564:  again  in  1574,  and  again  in  1588. 
ery  scarce ;  it  is  a  description  of  all  tlie  principal 
xnpations  of  Amman's  time,  containing  115 
I  wood  of  various  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  &c. 
» costume ;  he  has  represented  himself  as  tlie 
ins  Sachs  used  Amman^s  plates  for  his  work 
•ndichc  Beschreibung  aller  Stiinde  auf  Erdcn' 
Descripuon  of  all  Ibnks  ui>o:i  the  Earlh*), 
nkfnrt  in  1568  and  1574. 
markable  work  is  '  Icones  Livianae,'  &c.,  pub- 
Frankfurt,  in  1572  and  1573,  containing  103 
'  Livy's  *  Roman  History.'  They  wore  pub- 
th  some  additions  and  a  (jcmum  translation  of 
AID  the  same  place;  and  again  at  Strassbing 
e  first  cut  is  a  portrait  of  Feyerubend,  the  pul^ 

psiblisbed  also,  in  1564,  103  illustrations  of  the 
onsstic  costumes  of  the  Church  of  Home,  with 
ioos;  but  three  German  editions  have  since 
d.  And  also  a  book  of  female  costumes  with 
nrynEBceom,  sive  Theatrum  Mulicruiii,'  &c., 
86.  Also  in  the  same  pla(;e,  the  books  of 
^Tf  ltfS4,  folio ;  a  set  of  12  illustrioui*  women, 
h  Eve,  on  copper ;  and  in  1 587  a  Dance  of 
Todten  Tantz,'  in  49  cuts ;  besides  many  other 
nerit  or  interest. 

I  also  an  author :  he  wnite  a  lx)ok  on  poetry, 
cul|itiire«  which  iras  publbhed  at  Frankfurt,  first 
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in  1578,  and  later  as  t  Bfnmal  of  Fating, '  Artif  Fingendi 
Enchiridion.' 

(Sandrarty  Teuttclte  Academie,  &c. ;  Doppelroayr,  His^ 
torisc/te  Nadtrichtf  &c. ;  Strutt,  Dicttotuay  qf  Engravers ; 
the  Dictionaries  of  Heincken,  Fiissli,  and  Nagler ;  and  L^ 
PeuUre-Graveur  of  Hartsch.) 

AMMANATI,  BARTOLOME'O,  this  distmgnishcd 
sculptor  and  architect  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1511,  and 
bred  in  the  vezy  height  of  the  golden  age  oS  Itelian  art  Thns 
educated  in  such  a  nursery,  with  Bacdo  Bendmelli  md 
Sansovino  for  his  tutors,  ho  could  not  easily  fail  to  produce 
works  worthy  of  his  opportunities  and  his  education.  His 
lather,  Antonio  da  Sctignano,  died  when  Bartolomeo  was 
young,  but  he  left  him  master  of  sufficient  property  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  choose  his  own  profesnon  and  to  follow  it 

When  Ammanati  returned  from  Venice  to  Flcnrence,  Michel- 
Angelo  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  sculptor,  and 
Ammanati  became  one  of  his  most  devoted  admirers  and 
imitators,  and,  like  many  other  painters  and  sculptors,  catching 
chiefly  the  defects  of  Michel-Angelo's  style,  fell  Into  the 
error  of  treating  the  limbs  as  the  most  essential  part  of  man. 
In  this  spirit  Ammanati  executed  several  works  in  various 
cities  in  Italy.  He  made  three  great  figures  at  Naples  fcur 
the  monument  of  the  poet  Sannazzaro ;  a  colossal  Neptune  for 
tho  Piazza  di  San  Marco  at  Venice :  a  colossal  Hercules  at 
Padua ;  tho  Neptune  of  the  Piazza  del  Gran  Dura  at  Florence ; 
and  a  colossal  statue  of  Mount  Apennine,  '  II  Monte  Apen- 
nino,'  at  Pratdino  near  Florence.  The  Neptune  of  the  Piazza 
Gran  Doca  was  ostensibly  designed  in  competition  with  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  the  Fleming  John  of  Bol(^na,  and  Vincenzo 
Danti;  but  according  to  Cicognara  the  competition  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Duke  Cosmo's  adoption  oi  Ammanati 's 
design ;  the  duke,  says  Cicognara,  did  not  even  see  the  designs 
of  two  of  the  competitors. 

Ammanati  was  also  much  employed  in  Rome  by  several 

xrs, — by  Pftul  III.,  Julius  III.,  and  afterwards  by  Gregoiy 

During  the  interval  between  the  tw»  periods  that  he  was 
employed  by  these  pontiffi,  he  attained  great  &ine  at  Florence 
as  an  engineer  ana  an  ardiitect.  He  oonstmcted  the  cele- 
brated Ponte  della  Trinitk,  which  spans  the  Amo  in  three 
light  and  elegant  elliptical  arches,  calculated  to  allow  the  nd- 
d(m  floods  of  that  river  to  pass  without  the  slightest  risk :  it 
still  exists,  and  has  withstood  lately  (1844)  the  molt  Im- 
petuous flood  that  has  vinted  the  Amo  for  centuries,  in  which 
even  the  newW  constructed  iron  suspension-bridge  was  swept 
away.  The  old  Ponte  ddla  Trinith,  which  was  replaced  by 
the  inidge  of  Ammanati,  was  destroyed  by  the  floods  of  1557. 
Ammanati  made  also  some  additions  to  the  Pitti  Palacj, 
winch  had  been  coQimcnced  from  a  model  by  Bnmelleschi, 
and  has  been  finished  only  within  the  last  ten  years.  At 
Rome  he  built  the  PaUuzo  Ruccellai,  afterwards  Ruspoli ;  the 
court  and  &9ade  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  built  for  the  Jesuits 
by  order  of  Gregory  XIII. ;  and  the  Palazzo  Sacripanti  for 
the  Corsini  famdy.  His  principal  works  of  sculpture  ui 
Rome  are  the  figures  of  Justice  and  Religicm  and  tne  other 
sculptures  of  the  tomb  of  the  Cardinal  del  Monte  in  the 
church  of  San  Pictro  in  Montorio. 

Many  of  the  works  of  Ammanati  are  naked,  which,  as  he 
grew  old,  he  seems  to  liave  deeply  regretted ;  and  he  wrote 
a  letter  as  an  apology  to  the  Academy  of  Florence,  which 
was  published  in  1582,  and  in  which  he  exhorts  the  rising 
artists  to  drape  their  figures,  the  representation  of  the  naked 
bcinsr,  as  ho  then  thought,  oficnsive  and  injurious.  Baldi- 
nuoci  has  reprinted  the  letter.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1550,  was  the  celebrated  I«ura  Rattiferri  of  Ur- 
bino,  distinguished  as  a  poetess.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Intronati  of  Siena.  Her  poems  have  been 
twice  iNiUi^ed,  at  Florence  in  1560,  and  at  Naples  in  1694. 
She  died  at  Florence  in  1589.  ased  sixty-five.  Ammanati 
survived  her  three  years,  and  died,  accorcling  to  Baldinucd's 
copy  of  the  inscription  on  his  monument,  in  1592,  aged  eighty- 
one.  His  body  was  laid  near  his  wife's,  in  the  chaix>l  of  San 
Bartolomec^  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  San  Giovannino,  at  Florence.  He  be- 
queathed tho  greater  part  of  his  property  to  the  Jesuits. 

There  is  m  the  library  of  the  Florentine  Gallery  a  manu- 
script by  Ammanati,  entitied  *  La  Citth,'  in  which  he  has 
treated  of  all  the  buildings  neccssaiy  for  a  city. 

(Baldinucci,  Notizie  dd  Prqf'essori  del  l>isegnOy  &c. ;  Ci- 
cognara, Storia  della  Scvliura.)    „  ,      ,   ,       .  ,      , 

AMMODYTES,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  divU 
siou  of  Apodal  Malacopterygii  and  family  AnguilUdae.    Th« 
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dy  15  very  lonjr  and  the  head  lanceolate.  On  the  back  b  a 
cJonid  iin  extendincr  nearly  its  vhole  Icni^th.  The  anal  fin  is 
also  long;  and  llie  caudal,  which  is  forked,  is  se^mmted  from 
both  the  dorsal  and  anal.  Two  species  oecnir  on  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Islands,  tlie  Atmnodytes  tobimiuA  and  ihu  Ammo- 
d^te$  lancea.  The  former  is  the  larger,  and  U  distinpiiished 
by  the  greater  size  of  the  head,  and  bv  the  dorsal  fin.  which 
commences  in  a  line  vith  the  extremitit's  t»f  tlie  |H*ct(iral3, 
whilst  in  the  A.  lancea  it  commences  in  a  line  with  the  middle 
of  the  pet-tonils.  The  Sand-Eel,  by  which  name  the  firtit 
Wjjecies  U  popularly  known^  attains  a  Ifuuth  of  l»t*tweeri  12 
and  15  inches.  When  nlivn*  the  back  is  of  a  (hirk  hlui^h- 
p«;en,  and  the  i<ide5  and  biOly  brifrht  silvery-white.  It  fre- 
quents sandy  shores  in  great  numbers,  but  is  t-apricious  in  its 
visits,  more  so  than  its  congener.  At  the  ebbing  of  the  tide 
it  buries  itst^lf  witli  great  dexterity  and  rapidity  in  the  wet 
sands  to  the  depth  of  from  4  to  6  inches,  whence  St  is  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  various  instruments,  such  as  peculiarly 
Coirmod  cripcs  and  sii^klc^  with  blunt  edges,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  much  esteemed  by  fishermen  as  a  bait,  and  is  also 
sought  after  on  many  parts  of  the  coast  as  an  article  of  food, 
being  very  deHcate  eating  when  fresh,  and  excellent  when 
dried  in  the  sun  and  prilied. 

The  sand-launce,  Ammodt^i&s  iancea^  is  a  smaller  s|>ecies, 
and  usnaJly  of  a  more  brownish  hne,  with  a  tinge  of  red  about 
the  head.  It  h  nu>re  abundant  than  the  Sand-Eel,  and  has 
always  been  distinguishe<l  from  it  by  the  fishemien.  though 
for  a  long  time  confounded  with  it  by  naturalisti.  The  dis- 
tinctions  between  the  two  speeies  were  first  jxHoted  out  by  M. 
Lesauvage  of  Caen.  Botli  appear  to  be  generally  distributed 
through  Northern  and  VVe5tem  Europe.  In  Scotluml  the 
Band-Eel  is  knowTi  by  the  name  of  the  Humefj  and  in  the  IsJe 
of  Man  the  two  Bj)ecies  are  distinguished  from  eaoh  otiier  us 
the  Grey  Gibbon  and  Red  Gibbon, 

(Yan^ll,  British  Fiiha,  vol.  ii.  ]  Famcll,  Fishes  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth.) 

AMMONIA-- Jlf«f;co/  Properties  qf.  This  alkali  is  dis- 
tinguibhcd  from  the  others  by  the  appellation  of  Volatile, 
becau«i»  at  the  ordinary  temp<*rature  and  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere it  never  exists  in  a  fixed  state,  but  either  in  a  pusef>us 
form,  in  which  case  it  immediately  combines  w  ith  any  carbonic 
acid  which  it  encounters  in  the  air,  or  is  absorljcd  by  water 
or  spirit,  from  both  of  which  it  is  easily  liberated,  particularly 
if  heat  be  applied.  Having  been  formerly  obtained  by  dis- 
tSUation  of  shavings  of  hartshorn  or  other  animal  matters,  it  is 
Ikmiharty  known  under  the  name  of  Spirit  of  Hartshorn.  The 
rombinHtions  with  carbonic  acid  have  the  same  properties  as 
the  pure  alkali,  in  respect  to  volatility,  and  only  a  diminished 
degree  of  canstict ty. 

The  fus  in  an  undiluted  state  is  highly  pungent,  with  a 
suffocating  odour,  is  irrespirable,  and  irrilates  and  inflames 
the  animal  ti-tmies,  (Christison.)  Diluted  by  passing 
through  the  air,  from  which  it  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic 
acid,  which  serve  further  to  lessen  its  acrimony,  it  is  occa- 
sionally, but  rarely,  applied  to  the  eyes,  in  some  passive  in  flam* 
mations,  and  to  keej>  up  vigilance  in  fiLses  of  somnolence  fmm 
narcotic  poisons.  This  hist  mode  of  using  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
recommended,  as  dangerous  inllainmatiou  of  tlie  eyes  miiy 
subiequently  follow.  Indeed  all  employment  of  even  the  less 
eatutic  forms  of  adminii^tration,  when  much  insensibility  exists^ 
aurh  as  in  faintiugs,  epileptic  fits,  or  from  narcotic  j)oisons, 
likewise  in  experiments  on  persons  in  the  state  termed 
incsmerit!  coma,  requires  great  care.  Fatal  intfammation 
of  the  windpipe  has  ensued  by  merely  htilding  carlKinate 
nf  ammonia  (ttoielling  salts)  or  a  handkerchief  dipped 
in  strong  aqua  ammooiae  under  the  nostrils.  (Nysten.) 
When  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  stonmcb,  tliis  should  Ije 
done  by  mejans  of  tke  stomach-pump,  to  avoid  any  of  it  passing 
into  the  windpipe.  Besides  its  local  action,  exciting  infkm- 
mation  and  its  effects,  ammonia  is  itself  poisonous,  its  secondary 
etfect  on  the  nenous  system,  jiorticulariy  the  spinal  column, 
being  stitfieient  to  cause  tetanic  ctrnvals^ions.  1  nough  Eau  dc 
Cologne  may  l>e  gmteful  to  adult?,  the  vapour  is  unsafe  for 
children.     (See  Lancet  for  April,  1844.) 

Amtuoniacal  gas  alisorbed  by  water  wmstitutes  the  ar/ua  or 
h'qttor  ammoniac.  This  is  formed  of  two  difli'rent  degr<»es  of 
strength  :  tlie  one  of  a  deiL^iity  of  882  at  (i2**  F.  called  ^f>r/ior, 
much  too  strong  for  any  medicinal  puqnise,  and  otily  employed 
far  some  chemical  purposes  ;  the  other  of  the  density  of  960, 
which  also  generally  n'quires  to  lie  diluted  liirtlicp  witli  water 
when  intenric<l  for  iot(>rmtl  use,  or  with  oils  w  hen  for  external 
use,  as  it  Ls  vefv  frequently  to  form  ruU^faeient  bnimcntc. 
The  aolutioa  of  nie  carbotiatc  is  likewise  freftucntly  cmploved 


in  combination  with  oils.    These*  if  long  tp] 
repeated,  cause  inflammation  which  tcnnintta 
and  ularr;ition. 

Ammonia,  when  stutably  diluted  to  be  taktn 
macb,  causes  a  feeling  of  wannth.  with  ii 
tlie  nervous  jiowcr.     Hence  it  acts  aa  a  proDi|i 
counter-pjison  to  Prussic  Acid,  the  bit«i  nf 
poison  of  many  diseases,  such  as  CIh  '         '     itir 
fevers,  at  the  commencement  of  4 

the  nervous  system  is  observed,     in 
pression,  such  as   the   languor  of  hyi 
atonic  gout,  ammonia  or  its  carlmnates  nre 
It  is  likewise  enqdoved  to  counteract  ac  idity  i 
It  must  not  Ik*  overlooked  however  that  tlie 
uae  of  ammonia  produces  the  same  ill  eftectt 
alkalies  when  taken  in  excess.     [Alkai.i]cs, 

The  Sid ts  of  ammonia  require  a  brief  noti< 
of  the  ditferent  combinations  of  ammonia 
are  too  similar  to  those  of  the  pure  alkali  to 
rately,  exee[)t  to  state  that  carbonate  of  amai 
good  emetic  in  the  Ciirliest  stage  of  fever  withl 
and  k  in  smaller  doses  given    freely  ti 
fevers,  sometimes  in   the  eflen  esci ng  form* 
action  of  the  skin  is   desired.      Citric  acid 
cattse  it  to  effcTvesct*. 

Uydrochlorate   of  Ammonia    is  little    empl 
country  internally,  but  it  may  be  benefididl^  ii 
tion   with   cinchona   bark  in   fevers.       In   largo 
|w>isono«s>      It  is  however  chiefly  employed  to 
tient  and  evapomting  lotions  in  conjuncticm  with 
spirit.     For  these  it  is  most  vahialile. 

Acetate  of  ammoniu  htis  little  of  the  causlidtY 
alkali  or  the  nirbonates,  neither  is  it  volatile,  it 
quesccnt  that  it  cannot  be  kept  in  the  solid  form, 
iid ministered  in  weak  acetic  acid.  This  forms  a 
refrigenmt  at  the  (*oni  men  cement  of  slight  infbnti 
plaints,  and  if  the  trntient  Ik;  kept  warm,  genen 
perspiration.  For  this  purj>ose  it  require*  to  be 
It  is  also  a  diuretic,  but  not  much  employed.  Proi 
with  rose-water  it  forms  a  cooling  eyewash,  moat 
some  forms  of  intiammation,  to  relieve  tlie  tumi 
remains,  or  even  to  remove  tnrgescenee  wbi 
been  precedet!  by  inflammation.  Scarpn  tbom 
against  comniencincr  amauro<?is. 

AMMtrNIACl'M~J/«/»'tYi/  Projitrties  €f. 
resin  is  fully  descril>ed  in  P.  C,  vol.  i.  p.  45&, 
ascril>ed,  on  the  authority  of  the  fonner  eaition  oL 
don  PharmacoptEia,'  whieh  was  milled  by  Wdldl 
Heracleuin   gnmmiferum,   Willd.,  an  error 
subsequent  one,  where  it  is  correcdv  referred  to 
aminoniacum  (Don,  in  •  Linneaii  1'rans.,*  vol, 
which  was  discovered  by  Licut.-C*ol.   Wright, 
Ye5sd  Khast,  a  town  of  Irak  Ajemi,  the  an' 
42  miles  south  of  Is|Kihiin.     Its  Persian  naitii 
Ooshook.     It  has  more  recently  been  found 
near  Her.it,  likewis<^  ubumhmtly  in  Syghan, 
the  north-west  slope  of  the  Illndu-CoosK 
(Christison.) 

Ammoniacum  was  known  to  the  antlent^t ;  hiit 
that  what  they  nsed  came  from  Afrit^a  as  well 
was  procnircd  Irom  a  s]>ecies  of  Ferula,  either  the 
(Linn.)  or  the  F.  tingitajia  (Linn.). 

The  Persian  plant  yields  the  jmce  chiefly 
especially  the  points  of  divarication  ol'  ihe  uml 
the  punctures  of  numerous  coleopterous  inst*cts, 
so  abimdantj  that  upon  the  slightest  pmicture 
instantly  oozes  forth,  even  at  the  ends  of  the  leav* 
Hart,  Trans,  of  Mttdicul  Se^rifti/  of  Catcutti 
The  juice  quickly  dries,  and  is  eiUicr  pickinl 
accumulate  till  it  fails  on  the  ground.  This 
place  about  the  middle  of  June.  A  tenth  part  is 
tribute  to  the  government ;  the  rest  is  sent  to  Dual 
Persian  Gulf,  and  tlience  to  Europe.  The  Ixnl 
IJomljay.  Tlie  juice  of  the  Syghan  plant  is  obtai^ 
ing  successive  slices  of  the  rcMrt,  as  in  the  tnise  of 
The  samples  vary  mueh  in  quality.  The  directioi 
pnrify  the  inferior  sorts,  by  sortening  them  in  Ixi 
and  squeezing  them  through  a  doth,  though  ca| 
moving  mechanical  impurities,  impiiir  tlie  tiower  C 
resin,  by  driving  ofl'  tlic  volatile  oil,  wnich  € 
sfjecimcus  is  not  very  abundant,  32  ouncea  yieldil^ 
lation  only  one  drachm. 

The  ofiidnal  form  for  adminijterln^ 
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i  li  if  pflTtuilfy  difsoWcd  and  portlatly  sus- 
It  15  *  n>o^  Tftftiflb!**  oxpectonuit,  and  may 
^1  orsquUls  or  i|>ec3cu- 

ttci*!  _  js  its  powers.     It  is 

Ibtheo.'ji;  fiilli,     ExIernaJJy  it 

II  |}lMttr    to  dv  i^jut  swellinfr*.  either 

f  ^(T»r,  )  ftiriQ  V,  iiu  i\  ma  ncpt  its  place  amid  all 
^inocduiil  o^^enU  for  nearly  two  thoosaju!  jeirt, 

MoHusca, 

kTV  ;  t'oLTniALAM  AtTf:A»  h»  C]  in  the  opinion 
liliii&  pratt  in'oup  III'  f(>^«(ild  requires  to  be  sub- 
"^  'iit«  of  the  PttlitozoiP  rocks  h*vo  been 
Jl,  the  Ccmtitrs  of  the  tnaanc  itrsta  miiy 
|W  5til)  the  ijumijer  of  prnaiiie  ammotiites 
iqus  to  h<*  tTf^tcd  t'lci^pt  in  sections 
[  on  strij*  litics.     XVithdut  dis- 

rbttkebc^T  inrsurh  a  das^ifica- 

rlo  lliat  ©I    \  iin    ruirii,  AS  tnmt  generaJly 
This  is  uuiiiily  fuimdeti  oo  a  coii- 
»»  or  sinuousi  lines  at  the  f^urface  of  th<» 
t^&etdgeA.  of  the  ilkphra^Tiutl   platen  which 
ifwnt*^.     I  The  fumis  of  the  mouth  are  gra- 
fo  as«  and  these  ma?  herealtcr  lMK:onie 
utiird  affinitv,)     I'he  following  are 
tt,  mth  their  prevaletit  geolt^eal  dijtrjbu- 

ii  tttwdly  bnnidf  and  carinatcd  (often 

tpide  of  the  keel) ;    the  ribi  are   aimptc 

Mtunl  Tme  ferm«d  uiwn  the  following 


a  «*«" 


A 


A 


»^  mrludm^  A  mm.  Bucklandi,  A.  Co- 

t  almost  wholly  to  the  lioa  fortnation. 

f'ittk  n  narrow,  atid  aiuininated  to  a  «hfirp 

ron  its  aided)  ;  thi^  nfj«  are  depmtly  aiid  si^- 

The  futures  difitT  from  tiio«e  of  the  Arictes^ 

I D  l#eifi?  much  less  deep,  with  diverging  and 

'  I ;  the  siiia5>  L  is  very  nmeh  deeper,  aiid  there 

'  foialh'r  ones,  a  n'  f?\  near  the  inner  edipe  of 

lattvr  whork  ustially  embrace  the  prect^ing 


mrr'j,  i\r\*   innn^TiMi-* 


in  the  upp€?r  Itaa  and  lower 
-li  of  Sowcrby  b  an  ex- 
M/*  not  belong  (p  this  di- 


bark  h  prneniJly  acute  and  keeled,  the 

_ ''aenilly  a  little  sdgniuidal ; 

ceding  one^-    The  sutures 

l^ijiuth  like  iliosc  of  the  last  dlvlstoD,  hut 

and  foliaceous, 

;  to  th«  upper  lias  and  oolitic  fonnataons. 
of  Sehbttheim  (A.  Stokesii,  Sowerby) 
m  lia*. 

r  badt  broad,  witliout  a  keel.  The  rib* 
nd  cro?.?ing  the  back.  Inner  whorls 
Vn  apnroai'h  to  those  of  the  Arietea 
but  tnc  ixwterior  edge  of  D,  L,  and 
.  and  the  undulations  are  all  lower 
I  the  Falcifcri  and  Amalthei.  Am- 
i  (Isowerby)  is  an  eiample.    The  species 

and   sides  rounded ;   no  keel ;   the 

The  ribs  are  often  divided  over  the 

■  fabircs  are  remarkably  laciniiited  and 

(L)  extremely  deep,  and  generally 

■  commonly  in  the  lias  and  oolitic  formo- 
'Tiutiis,  Sowerby,  is  nn  exanjple  from 
^w,,  from  the  crfraHiiie  oolite. 
a  broad  and  not  keeled ;  the  whorls 
jTibi  are  simple  on  the  sides,  but  divided 
_  nt-ralh'  bear  a  tubercle  at  the  point  of  did- 
iveei.  &owerby,  is  an  example  from  the  lias. 


'  Coremarii, — The  back  without  a  kcel^  usually  \mmdtt  in 
the  sides ;  the  Tih»  are  straight  and  simple  on  the  ndes,  I 
divided  into  two,  three,  or  more  as  they  cross  the  back,^n 
tlie  point  of  division   ts  (JHually  sharply  tul:>erculttte. 
sutures  resemble  thos<>  of  the  rlanulati.     The  species  < 
in  the  oolites,  as  A.  liumphresianus.  Sow. ;  A.  Goweriai^Uf,| 
Sow. ;  and  in  the  lias,  as  A,  Bechei,  Sow. 

Macrocepftali. — The  back  is  without  keel,  and  roimd  andl 
broad,  and  the  umbiliru«  deep.  The  ril»8  are  straight  on  the 
umbilical  faoe  and  FinipU%  but  **ometimt^  arched,  ond  gcnc-l 
rally  divided  across  the  back.  The  suturei^  resemble  those  \ 
the  Planulati,  but  an^  somewhat  differently  projiortioned  U»i 
the  dorsal  and  umbilical  surfaces.  The  species  occur  in  oolite  f 
and  chalk.  The  Ammonites  sublffivis^  Sow.,  is  ft  good  cxamj^c, 
from  the  Kelloways  rock. 

Armati, — The  back  without  a  keel,  often  broader  than  tlie  , 
sides ;  ribs  tuberculated  on  the  sides.  The  inner  w  horls  ex- 
posed. The  {futures  have  the  dorsal  sinus  (U)  large  and  deep,  I 
the  lateral  sinus  (L)  widely  removed  from  it  and  very  deep,  andT 
somewhat  trifurcate.  Occurs  in  the  lias  and  oolite,  and  moreij 
plentifully  iu  the  chalk.  Ammonites  Bakeriee  of  Sowerby  ia  ] 
an  example, 

Omffti. — The  back  flat  or  even  hollow,  narrow,  and  not  j 
keeled;  the  broad  sides  joining  it  at  a  rh'ht  AivAi',  marked  inj 
general  by  a  row  of  smull  tubercles  or  t;  ss  tine  rilj§| 

which   cross  Uie  back  and  toward  the   i  .<'  unite  iiij 

parcels  to  form  acute  or  knotted  ridges.  ('I'he  old  shells  are] 
often  plain.)  The  sutures  have  the  dorsal  sinus  (D)  shallow,  I 
the  lateral  (L)  deep.  The  sjjefries  are  almost  confined  to  the  I 
Oxford  clay  and  Kelloways  rock.  As  Ammon,  Callovieusis,! 
Sow.  ;  A.  Dimcani,  Sow. ;  A.  gemmatu«i,  Phd,,  &c.  (Von  1 
Bucb  rightly  sef titrated  from  these  the  Dentati  m  bia  original  I 
memoir,  though  they  have  been  injudiriously  reuniN  '        "    > 

£hn(aii.—  *Vo  this  group  we  n*fer  Ammonitef 
Ammonites  lautuj*,    Ammonites  dentatus,  &c.   of  um    ^'M, 
The  back  is  flat  or  concave,  and  margined  bj^  tubi-rcles,  or  j 
prominent  ends  of  strong  ribs,  often  united  ncjir  the  inner  j 
edge   into   tuberculated  ridges,  but  not  crossing  the   bocki  ] 
The  sutures  resemble  in  general  fonn  the  preccibng. 

F/ext<ay?.— The  back  narrow,  with   borders  tuberculated 
or  serrated  by  tlie  terminations  of  the  ribs,  and  in  a  youny  ] 
stiite  M'ith   a  tuberculated   keel.     The   ribs  are  ridged   orj 
tuberclcd  near  the  inner  edge.     This  group  is  quoied  fromj 
the  up()er  fxilitic  and  chalk  formations,  and  A.  asper  and  A^ 
flexuosus  are  examples. 

The  classification  above  sketched  is  very  far  from  jjcrfect.  | 
It  is  ditfirult  to  define  the  groups,  when  we  pass  from  thf  j 
typical  to  the  ordinary  S[K*cies,  and  there  are  many  foruvj 
which  refuse  to  be  included  in  the  formulae  Still  it  b  an  j 
admirable  sketch,  and  when  the  AratnonitidtB  are  fully  ( 
dereloped,  according  to  tiie  principles  thus  exemplified  by 
Von  Buch,  we  shall  have  tlicm  recognised,  not  as  a  genua  | 
with  subdivisions,  but  as  a  family  including  manj-  grnera. 
There  are  admirable  remarks  on  the  Ammonites  in  D'On  ] 
bigny's  *  FaloE-ontologie  Fran^dise,  *  and  a  verj'  instructive  ] 
examination  of  their  structure  by  this  writer  in  the  *  Armalef  I 
des  Sci.  Nut.*  (1841)  N.S.,  ivi,  p.  113,  which  also  con  taint  ] 
Von  Buch's  rtapers  (lfi-29)  xvii.  267  ;  xviii.  417  ;  xxix.  5. 

A  MO'M  UM— Medical  Properties  rf  this  and  allied  Genrra,  i 
This  comprehensive  heading  is  adopted  to  include  manyj 
aromatic  stimulant?*,  sueh  as  cardamoms,  grains  of  paradisOi ' 
&c.,  whieh  are  obtained  from  sevuml  plants  related  toaroomum* , 
German  pharmacopolists  even  term  Pimento  berries,  or  Jamaica  I 
allspice,  semen  amomi,  but  this  is  never  so  called  in  Great  J 
Britain.  Much  obscurity  hung  over  the  history  of  the  tru^J 
caniamoms,  which  recent  investigations  httve  removed  ;  and  asj 
Dr.  Pereim  has  treated  the  whole  subject  at  great  length  in  hii] 
*  Materia  Medica,'  his  jrtatpments  are  chiefiy  followed  here. 

The  true,  officinal,  t:>r  MiilaWr  cardamoms,  arc  prwurcd  froifli  \ 
the  Elettaria  Cardamomum  (Rheede,  '  Hortus  Malaharicns/ j 
vol,  ix.),  White  ;  the  kitanical  characters  of  which  were  dc-  j 
scribed  by  Dn  Malon  ('Trans.  Linn.  Soc.'i.  p.  254).     Th«i 
Edinburgh  College  term  it  Bencalmia  (Ros^^) ;  the  London, 
Alpinia  Cardamomum  (Roxb.).     It  occur?  in  the  mountahi-  ' 
ous  parts  of  Malabar,  and  is  also  cultivated.     The  cardamoms  j 
of  the  Wynaad,  which  are  the  most  esteemed,  and  bring  the 
highest  price,  ure  cultivated.     The  fruit  is  the  part  collected, 
but  the  secfl  »lone  h  used.     The  seed-vessel  or  husk  is  alto*  J 
gcther  devoid  of  aroma  or  pungency,  but  the  aeeds  shoitl^| 
never  l)c  taken  out  of  it   till  n^quired  for  use,  as  they  keep.1 
much  better  in  their  natural  envelope  :    100  pu-ts  of  best  car*  ] 
daniuiiis  yield  74  jjarts  of  gei»d  and  26  of  husks.     This  kind  of 
cardamoms,  called  the  small  or  lesser,  presents  three  vnrietiea 
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fn  <?(>mmcrc!C,  viz.  shorts,  short-longs,  an<J  longr-lun^'s,  pLiced 
I  Um'  or.ler  of  their  racnt.  The  first  nnd  iK'St  are  about  throe 
to  six  lines  lun^^^ ;  the  se^'ond  atxitit  six  ;  (lie  lust  from  soa  en 
lines  to  lui  indi.  Trtiiiunsdorf  anul yzwl  the  small  «ir- 
dniiin»»is^  und  ubfdned— e&<emiid  oil,  4'ri ;  fixed  oil,  10--4  ; 
'.'  (pt'iilTiahlj'  niiilate)  of  polaish^  combined  with  colouring- 
I  1,'r,  2*5;  ft^ulii,  3-0;  nimjgenous  mud lagt*,  with  phos- 
hatcofUnie,  1*8  j  yellow  colouring-matter,  0*4  j  and  woody 
fibre,  77*3, 

The  fixed  oil  somewlint  resem hies  castor  oil.  Thecxcol- 
lenro  of  the  Bt)ednieii  dejiends  on  the  volatile  oil ;  this  h 
«m>dl  in  inrerior  Limb* ;  the  bej*t  yield  alxiut  six  draehms  und 
a  half  for  every  [lound  of  tlie  fruit.  JamiLirs  cardamoms  yield 
otdy  lour  scruples  for  one  pound  of  fruit.  Like  oil  of  turpen- 
litie,  b-mou^  &e.,  it  con.*iists  only  of  carbon  and  hydropen. 

Ceylon  canlamoms,  or  lariaT,  somc^tiines  tunned  lonp,  are 
iiroduwd  in  tJiut  island  ;  but  Jt>n»e  of  the  le>5  vtiluable  of  the 
Mulaliar  fruits  are  termed  Ceylon  eardumoras.  The  uumc  of 
'  graina  of  paradise*  is  soruetimcs  ^ven  to  this  pkmt.  It 
5trirtly  bt»lanfi^  to  an  Afriuan  plant,  Amommii  Gruna-Pwru' 
disi  (Smith),  A.  Melcpijetta  (lloscoe).  Grains  of  pradijje 
lire  used  to  shar|>en  vinegar,  beer,  liauors,  &c.,  ajid  urewers 
who  have  them  in  their  possession  arc  liable  to  heavy  penalties. 
[Adilteration,  p.  C-  ».]  The  duty  on  ^i^'iiiis  of  f*arikflide  was 
reduced  from  Hk,  |ier  lb.  to  15*.  |>er  cwi,  liy  ^  ik  B  Viet,  v.  47. 
Carrtjiiuoms  are  in  great  favour  in  the  Last  as  a  spice,  and 
ali:o  us  an  aromatic  stimulant  in  the  treatment  of  dijit^use.  In 
Hnro|)o  tlu>y  arc  as  highly  esteemed  us  carminative  and 
f^tomaebic  agents.  Dr.  ChristL^on  observes  that  they  form 
Ihirt  of  eighteen  othcinal  prejxirations,  besideis  their  own  tinc- 

AMONTONS,  C.UILLAUME,  a  diligent  iiicchanieian 
and  experimenter  in  natural  philosophy,  was  Wrn  iit  Paris  in 
Au>riist,  1G63.  Ho  wan,  during  all  his  life,  afWicted  with 
dealVicsa  in  etmfiequence  of  a  fever  in  hb  ehildhood  j  liud, 
after  a  sickness  whieh  lasted  but  a  few  daye,  he  died  in 
October,  1705,  being  in  ttie  forty  •third  ycnr  of  his  age. 

Thfl  taste  of  Am  on  tons  led  him,  at  first,  to  the  study  of 
ttrchitecture  and  the  prfKX^saes  of  land  surveying*,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  ot^-iisionally  employed  in  the  praetiet*  of 
both  those  branches  of  art.  It  i"«  said  that  he  was  induced  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  mathcmLilics  by  the  desire  of 
<onstnj<ting  a  maeliine  which  sirould  exhibit  a  iKM"i)etual 
motion  :  an  opinion  of  the  jiopsibiliiy  of  sach  a  maehiue  ecr- 
tdinly  lingered  amon^  the  bidf-leitmi'd  of  that  age  ;  and,  If 
Amontons  retdly  nttt^mpted  to  form  one,  his  failure  had  the 
go«»d  clik't  of  disposing  him  to  cullivato  the  legitimate 
branches  of  M-ience* 

At  that  time  the  instrtmienls  employed  for  measuring  the 
density,  tem|ierature,  and  huinidily  of  tlie  atmosphere  were  in 
nn  irajierteet  state  ;  and  several  years  of  the  lil'e  of  Amontons 
were  spent  in  imprt.»vint|  them  or  in  deviling  others.  He 
vented  a  baronieter,  consisting  of  a  slender  ctJiueid  tiil>e  of 
itu^^  containing  a  column  of  mercury  whose  lentrlb  varied  hy 
llio  variations  uk  the  upward  prtssure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
tlie  base  of  the  colunm  ;  the  own  end  (»f  the  tube,  wnich  Mm 
the  greatest,  l>eiiig  b<?Iow,  ana  the  mercury  being  retained  in 
the  tube  by  a  leathern  bag,  lie  also  invented  one,  eomisting 
of  a  tul)e  bent  so  as  to  form  three  piindlel  columns,  of  which 
the  iirst  and  the  thir^l  contained  merc^ury,  and  tlie  int*  nnc- 
da  ate  one  only  air.  Amontoivs  contrived  what  he  ad  led  a 
*  universal  ihermometej :'  it  was  a  tube  of  gbas,  SO  inches 
long,  c*intaining  mercury,  and  to  which  wb5  adapted  a  scale 
of  inehe* ;  and,  by  comparing  its  indications  with  those  of  a 
colunrm  of  mercury  in  an  ordinary  biro  meter,  he  wa.^  able  to 
dt!tcrminc  the  ex[>aii*!nn  due  to  tem|>erat(ire  alone* :  he  also 
ifiventcd  a  8j>eeies  of  hygrometer,  tx)nsisting  of  a  coloured 
fltiid  contained  in  a  glas*  tube  whirh  terniinated  below  in  a 
leathern  Ija^r.  The  contraction  or  exmnsion  of  this  tiag,  in 
e»i  o  of  variations  in  tlie  humidity  of  the  aii\  pnidwed 

r  t;;  variations  in  the  length  of  the  columtiof  fluid. 

!  u.  Ui.'  uio?t  remarkable  cireumstanee  fii  the  life  of 
Amontons  U  his  invention  of  what  must  be  considered  as  a 
sfieeie*  of  telegraph.  His  pro|>osul  Wiis  to  huve  signal ^lohts 
eKfoliliBbeil  at  intervals  lK*tween  the  two  extremo  statictns, 
which  were  to  be  Pruns  and  Rome  :  a  man  at  eaeh  [>ost,  being 
provided  ti  ith  a  telcseojjc,  was  to  observe  the  signal  (a  letter 
of  the  alphabet)  mudo  at  one  station,  and  to  reptnU  if  to  (lie 
nejit;  the  prtH-ests  being  cTirrie*!  on  thus  along  the  whole  line. 
Two  exijcrimonts  ore  Kiid  to  have  l>ecn  made  by  him  in  170'i, 
in  pre?"tice  of  the  royal  family  of  Fntnee,  but  it  is  nut  said 
w  i  iJi  w  hat  Mucei  ■  ss .  Dr»  U  ookc  had  hu w  e  v cr  antici  [m  Led  i h e 
disonery  about  18  years. 


The  only  ivork  \vhi<  h  Aimmtons  publl 
*  !l( 'marques   et   Experiences  phy^qiscs  sat 
d*une  nouvellc  Clepsj'dre,  siir  le^  Bj;-     ;    — 
et  Hygrometrcs/  Paris,  lb95.     He  i 

publication  of  this  work,  chosen  a  mei 
Sciences  ;  and  among  the  *  Memoinvs  ni 

Amontons  on  the  expimsion  of  fluids  I  jj 

stren^^th  of  men  and  animals,  and  on  the  frittki 
{HitMjraphit  Um'versdk  •    Eloge  d'AtHoM 
teuelle.) 

AMPE^RE,  ANDRE'  MARIE,  was  on 
scientific  men  who,  since  the  commenei.^mcji! 
century,  have  di.<itingi!ished  themselves  by  t)i 
the  higlicst  branches  of  mathematical  aiutlyi 
profiositions,  and  particularly  to  such  as  rel«| 
mngnetisin,  and  light. 

Of  his  private  life  little  is  known  ;  and  his  h 
of  most  of  the  ii>en  who  have  j)as?ed  their  d« 
pursuits.  itai.%tsts  nierely  in  statements  of  his  i 
with  a  list  of  the  works  which  he  composed, 
at  Lyon,  in  1775,  and  it  appears  that  he  reaic 
that  city  till  about  the  year  1804,  when  he  r«i 
where  he  died  in  1830.  Ilefore  this  removal  h 
of  physics  in  the  nnitral  sehool  of  the  de{«i1 
anJ,  subsequently,  he  held  the  appointment  I 
analyjsis  in  the  Pi>lytechnic  SchtM^l  of  Pans. 

ili.s  first  publication  is?  entitled  *  Considerationt 
math("Uiati(|UO  du  Jeu*  (Lyon,  1802),  in  which 
torily  proved  that,  if  a  jycrsim  play  habitually' 
nuist  infallibly,  even  though  he  pky  on  equal  ten 
since  he  is^  as  it  were,   playing  w  itJi  finite  ui«i 
opjMjnent  who  may  be  considered  as  intinitely  n 
therefore    may    eontinue  the  game    indefinite^ 
Ampere  presented  to  the  Clttss  of  Physical  and 
Sciences  of  the  National   Institute  a  paper 
C-hen"hes8Ur  TApplieation  dt^  Formules  geneit 
des  Variations  aux  Probk^mes  de  Mck-aniciue 
*  Annabs  de  Chimie*  (1814)  there  is  published 
Ilerthollet  on   the  sulycct  of  Definite  Pro|)<i 
Atomic  Theory. 

Some  connection  between  the  electric,  galiiiAH 
pow*cre  in  nature  had  been  long  suspected  on  i 
observed  efiects  of  lightning  on  the  direetive  pro| 
netizeil  needle  ;  and  in  1811^  M.  (Jcrsted  observe 
connecting  the  ojJiwsite  poles  of  a  galvanic  or  1 
cau?^cd  a  magnetized  needle  susjwuded  near  it  1 
that  position  which  it  a^ysunics  when  lieyond  i 
any  disturbing  power.  This  remarkable  phd 
made  public,  the  philosophers  both  cd'  this  coun 
continent  n?pcated  the  exwriinent  in  rariot 
almost  immediately,  by  the  dist  overies  to  which  | 
ledj  raised  up  a  new  branch  of  science,  Aa^ 
of  these  ]diiiosoplier«  was  Ampere,  who,  in  Se| 
read  iM^fbre  the  Acade'mie  Royal c  des  Sdenc 
which  it  was  stated  that  I  he  voltaic  pile,  or  g 
itself,  produced  a  like  etlect  on  a  needle  susp 
w  hen  Its  opjioslte  pr4es  arc  connected  by  a  H 
afterwards  ne  ttjummnitated  no  inq>orlant  di| 
proved  that  F<«ue,  at  least,  of  the  phenontetm 
eonld  be  rcprcst*ntcd  bv  electricity  alone.  II 
if  two  w  ires  connect  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
attract  one  another  when  eo  disjiosed  that  thoj 
along  them  in  the  fy'ime  direction,  aiid  rcjici. 
when  the  currents  fluw  in  c on trarv' directions;' 
trivcd  a  deliciite  apparalus  by  which  the  phi 
exhibited, 

Faraday  having  discovered  that  if  a  wire  be  i 
one  pole  of  a  magnet,  and  the  palvanie  fluid  bo 
along  the  wire,  or  if  the  wire  be  fixed  and   th( " 
p^ncied  over  it ;  the  wire  in  one  case,  and   the 
other,  would  revolve  about  the  fixed  object ;  Ainj 
the  di-'icovery  was  communiaited,  immediately 
periment,and  subsequently  contrived  an  appirati 
susjM^niled  magnet  was,  by  the  influence  of  the 
revolve  on  its  own  axis.     He  also  invented  tJ 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  copper  cvUuder  surr 
zme,  and   containing  dibited  sttl]jliuric  acid, 
eyiinilers  being  fitipi^orted  by  cfuiicul  |M)ints  ov 
magnet  placed  in  a  vertical  iiossition,  revolve  ub 
fmm  right  to  left  if  the  north  end  be  upjH»s 
contrary  direction  if  the  south  end  be  upjKTm* 
afterwards,   in   ("iiujunclion    with    Of    at    the 
Aunxje,  succeeded  b  couimmiicfttiitg 
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irithin  a  helix  of  copper  wire,  the  extremities  of 
>aQiHiiHl  with  the  {loles  of  a  Ixittory. 
mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  existinpr.  appa- 
rical.  or,  as  they  may  be  called,  eleetro-magnetie 
ipitc  inferred  that  sufh  currents  revolve  ctm- 
t  a  magnet ;  at  first  he  sui)i)osed  that  the  centres 
olutians  were  in  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  but  he 
Atlyled  to  consider  tiiat  currents  revolve  aljout 
iplanw  a  little  inclined  to  the  general  axis  of  the 
ttmff  out  with  this  principle,  he  fatisfactorily 
r  analytical  processes,  the  phenomena  of  electro- 
or.as  be  designate*!  the  science,  electro-dynamics. 
Ed  moreover  that  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth 
:(if  twrents  circulating  within  it,  or  at  its  surfaa% 
)  Kit  in  planes  parallel  to  the  magnetic  equator  : 
iBEiithat  these  currents  act  on  balanced  or  sus- 
fieirkioh,  like  magnetized  needles,  contain  electric 
■Bf  them  to  place  thcMuselves  in  suc-h  i)ositions 
emts  on  their  under  sides  may  flow  in  tne  same 
idwscof  the  earth.  He  contrived  several  inge- 
Bfs  in  which  terri'Strial  nuigiictism  was  an  agent : 
??.  he  disjKWk'Ml  a  win*  lj<.'nt  in  the  fonn  of  a 
a  spiral,  so  that  the  plane  might  turn  on  a  vertical 
htjn^  it  in  the  poiiiition  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
ie  electric  current  to  enter  at  either  extremity, 
V  i<  a  magnetized  needle  would  do,  it  turned  till 
ngbt  angles  to  that  meridian.  He  also  exhibited 
.Aradeniy  of  Sciences  a  copper  wire  bent  in  the 
x  whicJi  possessed  the  projK^rties  of  a  magnet ; 
laities  of  iho  wire  returned  along  the  axis  of  the 
ly.  to  the  D<(  Jdle,  from  whence  they  ])asse<i  out 
ppetions  and  ser>'ed  as  pivots  on  which  tiie  spiral 
When  the  pivots  were  connected  with  the  jwles 
•ach  end  of  the  helix,  on  a  pole  of  a  common 
presented  to  it,  was  attracted  or  repelled. 
iblishr<l  at  Paris,  in  1822,  a  work  entitled 
>5errations  fillectro-Dynainiquc'S  :*  in  1824,  one 
*ignated  *  Prcnis  de  la Thoorie  des  Phcnonii'nes 
miques'  (both  of  thcs<»are  in  8vo.)  :  and  in  1826, 
>ric  des  Phcnomi-nt  s  Klcctro-Dynaiiiifiue^.*  Two 
nls  he  published  a  *  Meinoire  sur  la  Determi- 
?ur»afe  courbe  des  Ondes  lumincu-r?,  &e.  ;*  and 
bSv«qiiently  an  *  Essai  sur  la  Philotophie  des 
.*  liesides  these  works  there  were  ijublished 
•reral  memoirs  relating  to  his  experiments  in 
M«:  also,  in  the  *Memoircs  de  I'lnstitut,*  in 
'ie  rErc!«'  Polvtechnique,'  and  in  other  works, 
pn  relating  to  Mechanics,  Optir-s,  and  Natural 

in.  7?.  //.  (!,e  Duke  of  Sussex  to  the.  lioyol 

uwrfwi,    lx3o;     l>arlow\s   Essay  on  Magnetic 

Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry,) 

USTL'S.  a  fossil  fish,  from  the  Isle  of  Shepi)y. 

»•  Fossit.) 

)ETCS,  a  genus  of  Echinida>,  found  in  the 

)X  (Pander),  a  genus  of  fossil  Crustacea  (Tri- 
'  fpeeies  of  which  have  been  described,  from 
^aterford,  bv  Captain  Portlock. 

XrS.      rBttAyCllIOSTOMATA,  P.  C.  S.] 

IIE^RIUM  (Blainvilie).  This  fcssil  mammal, 
W,  is  now  termed  Thylaeotlierium  l>y  Owen. 
L'S  (Sowerby),  a  fossil  genus  of  Madrkphyl- 
omarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  stnictun*  and 
of  ifci  ^enoral  figure.  Occurs  in  the  mountain 
Devonian  limestone. 

Dolman),  a  genus  of  fossil  Crustacea  (Trilo- 
■ries  of  which  have  been  described  Ijy  Cai)t:un 
T\Tone. 

L\j S  —  JMedical  P roper tirs  of.  Amyrjdahis 
«  native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  cuUivato<l  in  the 
)f  Europe,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 
r.  Of  the  sweet  almonds  the  parts  which  are 
!  seefls  or  keniels.  When  <overe<l  witli  the 
of  a  clove-brown  colour,  snuKfth,  with  v<>ssels 
skin,  and  forming  a  raphe.  l)<'privcd  of  the 
bajied  seed,  formed  of  two  cotylcdoij*.  is  seen 
our.  They  have  a  sweet  and  imicilaginoiis, 
.e,  and  scarcely  any  o<lour  when  frtsh,  but 
disagreeable  rancid  taste. 
Ikmllay,  they  yielded  emulsin.  v\v\  a  fat  oil 
kind.  Ten  i)Ounds  of  seeds  yield  four  pcuiids 
iiig  subjt'cted  to  pressure,  or  treated  by  means 
.i  Xo.  14. 


of  aether,  the  oil  is  flcparated,  and  there  remains  t]:c  cake,  or 
farina  amygdalae.  1  ne  commereial  varieties  arc  numerous, 
but  the  most  esteemed  arc  the  JonUin  almonds. 

Triturate^  with  water,  sweet  almonds  form  a  grateful, 
sweetish  emulsion,  which  posses-scs  considerable  nutritious  as 
well  as  demulcent  pronertit^.  This  emulsion  should  never  be 
prepared  long  before  it  is  required  for  use :  as,  besides  the 
certainty  of  siioiling,  there  is  the  risk,  when  bitter  almonds 
are  employed,  of  some  of  the  poisonoas  pniducts  being  de- 
veloped. Almond  paste  forms  a  good  emollient  api)lication 
to  cha]>ped  hands  in  winter. 

Almonds,  as  an  article  of  dessert,  arc  nutritive,  but  rather 
indigestible.  In  some  {persons  they  occasion,  more  particu- 
larly bitter  almonds,  an  cru])tiou  simihir  to  nettle-rash,  and 
other  troublesome  symiitoms. 

Oil  of  Almonds,— The  almonds  having  been  freed  from  the 
skins  must  be  bruised,  and  presse<i  in  cold,  or,  if  warmed,  they 
must  be  pressed  in  iron  presses.  The  oil  when  first  obtained  is 
turbid,  Ixit  becomes  i>ure  by  time  or  by  filtration.  It  is  yellow- 
ish, or  nearly  white,  if  the  almonds  have  been  completely  freed 
from  the  skins  before  being  pressed,  translucent,  and  when 
cold-drawn  is  without  odour.  The  taste  is  purely  oily.  »Spe- 
ciflc  gravity,  0*91 1  to  0*920.  Consists  of,  eiain  75 ;  stearin  25. 
It  is  tolerably  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temp<rraturc  of  the  air,  but 
by  reduction  of  teDi[)crature  becomes  turbid  and  white,  and  by 
a  still  further  reduction  is  rendered  solid.  Alcohol  when  cold 
takes  up  l-25th  \Mrt,  Sulphuric  arther  and  the  vokitile  oils 
combine  with  it  in  every  proportion.  Caustic  potass  forms 
with  it  a  very  solid  soap.  When  it  has  been  ecrcfolly  ex- 
pressed, it  does  not  become  rancid  so  easily  as  is  believed. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  either  variety,  but  is  yielded  in 
greatest  almndance  by  the  bitter  almond.  Ten  llis.  of  sweet, 
when  cold-drawn,  yield  from  4  to  4^  lbs. ;  1(>  lbs.  of  bitter 
almonds  yield  7  lbs. 

Almonds  which  have  become  rancid  yet  yield  by  expression 
good  oil,  if  a  httle  calcined  magnesia  be  added  to  the  bruised 
almonds  before  being  subjected  to  pressure. 

Almond  oil  is  often  adulterated  with  poppy  oil.  It  is  em- 
ployed more  as  an  external  application,  especially  to  the 
ears,  than  internally. 

Amygilal,  Awutrie,  bitter  almonds,  arc  smaller  and  flatter  than 
the  sweet.  Those  most  esteemed  come  from  Provence,  tho«» 
least  esteemed  from  Barbary.  They  have  a  very  bitter  taste, 
and  scarcely  any  odour,  but  if  rubbed  between  the  Angers  witli 
a  little  water,  they  emit  a  peculiarly  agreeable  odour.  Tritu- 
rated with  water  they  fonn  an  enmlsion,  which  by  distillation 
yields  a  volatile  oil,  containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  oil  is 
prt)cured  in  very  variable  quantity;  one  (xnind  of  almonds 
yiehling  in  some  instances  one  drachm,  in  others  only  flf^y 
grains,  in  otlicrs  only  ten  grains. 

A  tilt  or  fixed  oil  is  also  contained,  which  may  be  pro- 
cured by  exi)h»8sion.  Hence  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  Oleum 
Amygdj'darum  is  directed  to  be  expressed  from  the  kernels  of 
either  variety.  For  the  sake  of  economy  this  fixed  oil  is  first 
procured,  and  the  cake  which  remains  is  employed  either  to 
yield  the  volatile  oil  containing  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  to  furnish 
Ainygdalin. 

Amygdalin  b  a  peculiar  product,  containing  nitrogen.  It 
does  not  possess  the  poisonous  pro|)erties  of  hydroe^'anic 
acid,  yet  it  is  one  basis  of  that  jKiwerful  agent,  and  some 
aceowit  of  it  b  necessary  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
bitter  almonds  occasion  a  ijoisonous  action.  It  is  procured  as 
follows  : — the  cake  remaining  after  the  fixed  oil  has  been  ex- 
prt^ssed  is  to  be  treated  with  boiling  highly  rectified  spirit,  con- 
taining not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  so  long  as  anything 
is  taken  up  by  the  spirit.  The  spirit  is  tlien  to  be  distillecl 
off,  the  residuum  dissolved  in  water,  then  filtered  and  cr}'8tal  • 
lizird.  The  crystals  are  to  be  jmrified  by  re])eatc<l  crystal- 
lization. They  are  either  in  the  form  of  small  coh)urle«s 
shining  prisms,  or  micaceous  plates,  devoid  of  odour,  having 
at  first  a  sweetish  taste,  but  afterwards  extremely  bitter.  Tfiey 
arc  not  volatile,  but  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  without  under- 
going the  slightest  alteration  ;  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not 
soluble  in  tether,  (ieiger  thinks  this  principle  worthy  the 
attention  of  metlical  practitioners. 

It  is  this  substance  which,  when  acted  on  by  the  emu]-, 
sin,  and  water,  fonits  both  the  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the 
volatile  oil  of  bitter  almouds.  The  fonner  will  be  amply 
treated  of  in  P.  C.  S.  [Hydbocyaxic  Acid.]  The  lat- 
ter requires  to  be  known  to  the  ])ublic  as  an  agent  not 
inferior  in  power  to  j»rupsi<;  acid.  Its  spivific  gravity  is 
greater  than  that  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  oether. 
it  is  a  comi}ouud  of  a  very  cou;plex  kind,  containing  hydro- 
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^j  ar.y ,  liytlmrL't  of  Ixinzule,  bcnxoic  acitl,  bcnzoine,  ben- 
der &!'.  (rereirtt.) 
It  i«  sold  in  different  dcgrcf^s  of  dilution  lo  cooks,  txiii- 
fectSotten,  and  others,  to  flavour  cakes  and  lii^ycors,  under  the 
niUDC  of  esiienec  of  otalia,  fK?arf*h*csseiic<*,  &e»  (See  Lnncet^ 
June  8,  1844,  and  The  Chanut,  vol.  v.  p.  335.)  Fnaij  its 
indueriminate  use,  ns  well  as  varittble  Btreii|Lrtb,  many  falnl 
cases  result  fmm  it.  It  is  also  usod  m  a  crinunal  tneans  uf 
destroy inp  lifc. 

A'NABAS  (from  apa^aii*itty  to  ascend)^  the  name  givi'n 
by  Cuvier  to  a  penua  of  Acanthopterygious  Osseoua  fishes, 
remarkable  for  the  power  possessed  by  the  species  of  livuig' 
for  9onie  time  out  of  water  Biid  mukinr:  their  way  on  liuub 
This  power  depends  on  a  istnjcttire  charaetenstic  of  the  family 
of  which  it  is  til e  ty|>c,  part  of  thio  phamnifealB  beings  kbyrin- 
thiformt  that  is  to  say,  divided  into  a  number  of  irrctndar 
lamellae,  more  or  less  numemus,  forming  cavities  and  little 
cells  capable  of  retaining  a  eertain  quantity  of  water.  This 
apparatus  is  so  protecte<l^  that  when  the  flniinals  wre  out  of 
their  native  element  tl^e  evaiK>ration  of  the  contained  water 
takes  place  very  slowly,  and  the  pills  are  ke[»t  moist,  by  means 
of  which  remarkable  provision  the  hshes  of  this  family  are 
enabled  to  leave  tlie  rivers  and  marshes  where  they  usuaJly 
reside,  and  to  travel  over  land  for  considerable  disttmces, 
creepin(Er  among  the  herljajfe  or  along  the  ground.  Although 
this  fact  has  b^en  but  reccntJy  known  to  modern  imturaltsts, 
the  antients  appear  to  have  been  well  acxiuaintefl  with  it,  and 
Theophrastus  nas  recorded  tiie  existeneo  in  India  of  certain 
Utile  fishes  which  leave  the  rivers  for  a  time  and  again  return 
lo  them :  he  doubtless  alludes  to  the  Anabas  and  its  allies. 

The  genua  Anabas^  of  which  there  is  but  one  species,  the 

Am^bta  scandens  (Fcrca  scandens  of  Daldorf,  Anthias  testu- 

dineus  of  Bloch),  is  distinnruishcd  by  a  well-markeil  character, 

the  borders  of  its  operclc,  eubojx^rcle,  and  interoj>ercle  \kAu^ 

denticulated,  whilst  the  [»reoj>ercle  is  not  sc»,  nor  even  distinctly 

margimited.     The  bead  is  round  and  broad  ;  the  muzzle  is 

very  short  and  obtuse,  the  eye  jtlaeed  vety  near  its  ejttr«.*mity. 

The  mouth  is  small,  and  largfe  scales  cover  the  head.     The 

body  is  ol>long,  c\jmjiresse<l  centrally  and  bdiind.     Tiie  hiteral 

I  line   is    iatemipte^l  at  its   jjosterior  third,  recoiiimencintr    a 

^little  lower.      The  tail  is  somewhat  rounded.     The  whule 

I  body  is  covered  w  ith  large  scales.     There  is  a  single  dursid 

Lind  an  anal  fin,  nearly  eijual  in  height,  and  in  l>oth  the  spinous 

nya  prevftU.     The  formula  of  the  fin-rays  in   the  Asmlms 

r  is  as  follows : — 

D.  ir  or  IG-D:  A.  10  or  H-IO:  C.  Ul :  P,  15:  V.  1-5, 

[In  colour  it  appt^irs  to  varj',  being  brown  or  bliush-blaik  or 

■  iliirk  green,  paler  beneath  and  having  vinlet  fins.      In  form 

I  the   individuals   are  constant,  and  reach  the  leuglh  of  six 

inches. 


HmJ  of  AnabM  veaodeiu,  1«id  op»n  Iq  tbow  Uui  pvculiir  pbaryogetl 
•pparetiu* 

This  fish  inhabits  all  parts  of  India  and  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, living  in  marches  and  iLH^iing  on  uuuatio  insects, 
and  Dr.  Cantur  has  n'cently  observe*!  it  at  Chiiiwin,  lie- 
^editig  ita  habits  Uiore   has  beca  much  diaoi^on.      In 


1797  a  Diinisb  gentleman,  M.  "Daldo 
account  of  its  liabits  to  the  Linnean 
which  he  stilted  that  he  had  observed  it  in 
ing  palm-trees  near  mm'^hc$,  and  bad  taken 
no  less  than  hvc  feet  above  the  surface  of  tl 
il5  movements  of  ascent  by  means  of  it$  fins 
s|iines  of  its  opercies,  in  a  similar  manner  to 

Srogressed   along  the  grtjond.      Another 
1.  John,  published   a  similar  statement, 
ealletl   in   l^rant^nebai"  pan  net-en  ^  a    name 
free-ctindjer.      Other  naturalists,  who  ha>c 
it  in  its  native  countries,  such  as  Reinwaidt, 
U0uulton  Buchanan,  whilst  they  record  iu 
on  the  gruund  and  living  a  long  time  out 
omit  all  mention  of  its  |Kiwer  to  ascend  treei 

To  the  same  faniily  with  Atmbas  lie 
iidiuitoma^  Polj/acanthus,  Colisa^  Macrqpoa 
Ih'cfiopvs,  and  Spirolfranchm^  of  which  1 
yet  very  imjKTfectly  known,  though  tlie  pec 
anatoiiiy  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  the 
power  of  living  out  of  water, 

(Unnean  JVanmctions,  vol,  iii. ;  and  Ci 
cieniies,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poijumns,  torn,  vih) 

ANABATIIHA,  a  fossil  tree,  from  , 
wirkshire,  is  thus  named  by  Mr.  Witham 
Foas.   Veq,  t.  8  and  t.  10. 

A'NABLEP8  (from  awCXiEirw,  lo  look 
Malacopten'gious  Osseous  tishe^,  reinarkjibli 
sfructuro  of  their  eyes,  which,  in  con 
of  the  iris  and  cornea  by  tiimsverse  i 
nils,  and  a(>penr  as  if  double,  whilst  fbete  is 
line  humour,  one  vitreous  humour,  and  one 
no  other  csamjde  known  of  such  a  mo<Jifici 
among  the  Vertebrata,  This  j>eculiarity  of 
given  rise  to  several  stories  of  four-eyed  fishi 
accoimts  of  their  habits.  The  Ana!>ieps  tt 
habits  the  rivers  of  Guiana  and  Sunnani.  1 
drical,  and  covered  with  strong  scales;  its  1 
and  smiut  bhmt.  The  upjjcr  jaw  projc*ct»  h 
lU  anatomy  has  been  niaile  the  subject  of  a 
pcde,  which  is  published  in  the  second  vol 
mm'rett  lie  rinsfihit, 

A I^  A  M  O  R  F II  O'S  I S  (^ va^(>^««rie, 
chtrnge  of  form)  is  such  a  representation  o 
ejreivt  when  vicwcil  from  a  ]Mrticular  pojnl 
cyiindririd  mirror,  or  through  a  j>olyhedral  h 
to  be  clijitorteti,  or  disconnected,  or  to  lie  a  v 
very  ditferent  from  the  original  object.  Sue 
are  only  made  for  the  amusement  of  young  p 
fore  a  very  brief  explanation  of  them  may  ai 
of  Ibrmiiig  them  bus  been  treated  at  length 
turps  Opticus'  of  Niccron,  and  in  the  *  Fa 
of  Mjiiirnan- 

Diaturted  figures  which  are  to  appear,  whi 
from  a  given  |K)int,  in  the  just  [iropcirtions  w 
an  origintd  dmwing  or  print,  may  be  easily 
lowing  manner  :■ — The  origimd  figure  Ixnu^ 
m?t-woik  of  squares  within  a  souare  drawn  i 
ujwjn  any  convenient  juirt  of  a  alicet  of  paix? 
di'jun  tHpud  in  length  lo  the  bitse  of  the  circu 
and  divided  into  a  like  number  of  equid  \m 
point  taken  at  pleasuiv  vertically  under  the 
the  eye,  lines  are  to  be  drawn  oJ  indefinite  Ic 

fwiiTits  of  division,  to  represent  those  which, 
lave  been  dmwn  jM-ri^Midictilarly  to  the  busi 
Let  next  a  line  be  draw  n  from  the  as^nmied  a 
the  paper,  fiumllel  to  that  wbieb  was  made  cut 
[m*\  ami  let  it  be  mude  equal  in  length  to  tn 
the  eye  above  the  pfXT:  then,  if  a  line  be 
extremity  of  this  bne  thmugh  one  end  of 
till  it  meets  the  line  drawn  from  tlie  seat  of 
the  op}X)site  end  of  the  same  line,  its  intersec 
lines  which  represent  the  iMTiJcndiculars  will  I 
which  lines  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  di 
lines  will  represent  the  corregjwnding  line 
original  parallel  to  the  Imse  of  the  circumscail 
Ml  thin  tnc  ti-apezoidal  areas  thus  formed  ^  1 
original  figure  which  fall  in  the  correspon 
dniwn,  the  figurt?  thus  traced  will  be  th<» 
rei|uired  ;  and,  when  viewed  from  the  memtt 
eye,  it  will  evidently  appear  exactly  as,  to  ai 
|xjint,  the  original  would  ajiijcar  if  it  were  pli 
poaitiou  with  the  XmsQ  of  the  square  on  tin 
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IH;  tlwt  M,  it  will  Apficar  to  be  an  exact 

f  <"t,  which  is  to  appear 
;nt,  mid  by  roflt^xion 
irc  and  positioii  are 
by  m^ans  of  a  pcr- 
ilxil,  of  the  squares 
iTiqttipe  -  he  ori^nnal  print  or 

fiivoftlL       ^  I  n' equal  to  a  chord  of 

and  frum  liic'  centre  of  the  mirror's 
r,  ftni!S  must  be  drawn  throug^h  thf»  p<iiijt5 
'to  meet  the  circular  are  r*] 
tlien  from  the  tmnia,  rii 

ar 

iKJtii   iiiv    -"in  "iii    un-  t>r  .    ;wiii  un    iiuth 

tHe  points  in  the  arc,  ffisLmtrs  iH]imi  to 
iniB  6^ra  the  several  Hnc5  which,  in  the 
lidbfc  described^  represent  the  horizontal 
'  t!bc  ontnnnl   fiuiirr.      Lu^tly,  curve  lines, 
Hy   arx-s  >  ,    beine^  drawn 

tfiiL*  forraea  a  net- 

■  i^,  within  wliith  the  part^  of  the 
ft    I      :,\.rrd  K>  as  to  correspond  to  tluy^ 
t  dmwn.     This  di^torTryf  tmcing  being 
table,  and  the  mirror  Ikuhl'^  5et  up  ver» 
which  represents   it*  Imse,   the  reflected 
\  the  CTC,  ajtpcar  exactly  simihir  to  the  onginal 

liiriiTrf,  which  are  to  be  seen  corrected  when 

i  A  fr.lf  },i..4»^l  1^05  or  maltiplyin^  ^laas,  a  lens 

>  ^-i'  n?,  and  the  other  is  constituted 

of  ]  i  '    fi»r  ciiriuJ*^  tlif'  figures  of 

\be  traetd  i  rhc  muht- 

pd  in  .       •   of  ft  tele- 

the  end  to  w  hicli  the  eye  i:3  to  be 

tlian  the  focal  len^h  of  the  ^rlass,  and 

be  formed  in  the  rover  at  that  end  : 

up  or  candle  before  the  aperture,  the 

"the  lens  will  pnjject, 

axis,  at  any  c*.rnve- 

1*  of  luminous  spaces 

lens,  with  intervals 

'^    whose  outlines 

it  is  remove*!^ 

;>e  or  fipTirc,  so 

11  seem  to  form 

drawn,   when  vit-wtd;   in   any  manner 

iperture,  will  be  unconnecte<l ;  and  the 

1  np  with  any  objects  at  pleasure,  so  thut 

ronfiwe<lt  or  may  represent  somethincr 

r  figure ;    then,   on 

I  e  screen,  the  inter- 

\\Ti  nn  thrrn,  will  be 

In  tl'-  !-.jH-r  ■-,-,!.. if  ion  of  the 

Bci.  ii  ■-.   Li.^»  juru^  v^iii.Mi  ihe  outlines 

leOirTeet  cf>py  of  the  origfinal  object 

"^'g,     Hnt.irv  "i    ""Mj  r  vMi»Hl»HOSI«,  P.C] 

nus  of  Echino- 

W:  Mtty, 

?ASt  a  irenus  ul  Aruiiihuptcrvu^foii*  Osseous 

by  Lirma^a^,  and  ntairn  d    by  subsequent 

They  fire  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Blennies, 

ffOiarti?«l  they  mi^ht  Ik^  r^vj^rded  as  Blennief 

ffins.     The^'  ha>e  round,  ?Trjo«iih,  blunt  heads; 

covered    by  niinu!'?   sruhs ;  a  sing-le   loop 

'  ^       '      '         araled  from  the  cau- 

fbnnidahle  teeth  of 

«.  *  ,.»w  ^. .,,  H  rs.    One  species,  the 

tt^fiah,  AnarrhiciLs  lupus  of  Linnseus^  i« 

and  in  Britain  is  fn^qucotly  taken 

Orkneys,  ttioiitrh  nire  on 

la  tofireenlaiid.    It  !2tows 

^  mx  ftet,  and  is  a  feroeiou?  and  formidable 

n^  the   nets  of  fisherracn  ;    when  cau(i;ht  it 

Its  lait  g'sisp,    inflicting  severe  wounds  by 

perful  ti»eth  and  |»w«.     It  lives  chiefly  on  erus- 

1 1!    "  *   '  ■  "  h  which  subsist 

tijrh,  from  the 

I.     It  finds  ita 

,  by  naturalisrfs 

:cs  enables  them 


to  \iinqatsh  their  piejudices  a- 
teemed.     The  cat-fish  is  of  a 


t«r,,     "' 

Diart. 


with  < 

seven  or  ei^ht  broarl  vertical  bunu-ni  Mim-n  ;:ri>.      Vi  uen  old] 
it  Ix-c^unes  darker.   Its  skin  is  covered  with  slime.  The  formullll 
of  iti?  fin-rays  is ~D.  74;  P.  20  :  A,  45:  C.  J6.    For  figure*  J 
of  this  fish  see  Yarrell's  BritUh  Fishes^  rol»  i, ;  Pennant ;  aiiiT 
Bloch. 

ANATO'LIA.  Since  the  publicaHon  of  the  first  volumal 
of  the  P.  C\  the  interior  of  this  eomitry  has  Ix'en  explored,  in  I 
nearly  all  directions,  by  traveller*  who  were  i>roiected  and! 
afdecf  by  firmans  of  the  sultan.  The  present  article  proprjseff  1 
to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  geographical  results  of  theif'] 
researches.  A  complete  map  of  the  eountrj%  uniting  the  re»  ] 
*  t^.ness  anJ  correctness,  has  not  yet  been  ^ 
i\)  drawn  by  Arrowsmith  for  Uamiiton**  ^ 
iirMiinij^.V  J,  uio  best  we  have,  though  it  is  only  fnig- i 
mentary.  The  charta  of  the  Russian  Suney  of  tlie  coast  of  J 
the  BlaeJc  Sea,  published  in  1840  and  following  years,  ardf 
not  surpassed  hj  any  other.  The  survey  of  the  western  coam 
has  l)een  completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  1 
Graves,  but  the  charts  are  yet  unpublished  ;  this  surrey,  witMj 
tJiat  of  Captain  Beaufort  of  the  southern  coast,  complete  thm'm 
survey  of  the  Mediternmean  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  TboT 
part  of  Captain  Gmves*s  suney  comprehending:  the  Gulf  of  1 
Syme  and  the  adjacent  coast  was  first  published  in  Arrow-  j 
smith's  map,  whitn  aet*om|ittnies  the  *  Researches*  of  lliimil*  ' 
ton.  The  former  maps  of  this  part  of  the  coast  were  very  | 
erroneous.  The  coast  of  Lvcia  has  been  known  since  the  I 
survey  of  Captain  Beaufort,  but  the  interior  was  first  visited 
and  deseribeu  by  Fellows. 

junction  of  the  Kw 

Mddcn,  runs  in  a  ^  

lat.  and  in  38*  SO^  E.  lonjf.,  it  enters  an  Alpine  country 
through  the  narrow  pass  orUfjah,  StopneiJ  by  a  range  A 
lofty  mountains,  the  river  turns  east,  soutii-east,  miuth,  and 
south-west,  and  after  having  made  a  curve,  the  diameter  of  w  hich 
from  north  to  south  is  above  70  miles,  resumes  ita  southern 
course  in  the  environs  of  the  village  of  Biiscr.  The  tract  en- 
romjKissed  by  f'  jf  the  Euphrates  is  a  mountain-knot, 

which  may  b*?  I   as  the  eastern  Ijeginning  of  Mount 

Taurus  ;  its  nortiieni  nruit  is  Inrmed  by  the  river  Tukhmah-Su, 
the  Melas  of  the  antients,  which  joins  the  Eu[ihrate5  on  the  west 
a  little  below  the  pass  of  IHjab,  This  knot,  of  which  the 
Aghjab  or  Akjiih-I>agh  iijthe  highest  jwint,  stretches  west  ai 
far  as  the  town  of  Merdsh,  whence  it  continuc-s  in  several 
ranges;  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  shall  call  the 
whole  the  Akjah  mountains,  thou|kdi  it  would  Lk;  [lerhaps  aa 
well  to  call  it  the  Commagenran  mountains,  since  the  country 
thus  encompassed  by  the  Euphrates  was  the  principal  part  ot 
the  anlienl  prorinee  q^  Commaffene.   Well  woodcMj  and  fertile 


valleys  lead  from   the   Tokhinah-Sti   up   to   the  mountains. 


Conunagei 

-Sti  up 
They  wind  at  first  through  limestone  liills  idHiunding  vyith 
fossil  shells.  Where  the  hills  end,  lon^  ridges  of  black  vol- 
canic rocks  begin  ;  these  are  succeeded  oy  pllft!b^^^  and  table- 
lands, upon  M  hich  nx'k-tcrraces  rise  one  alM>ve  anuiher,  ter- 
minated At  the  crest  in  cf^joical  Kummits,  On  the  Beili-Geciik 
hill3  Ainsworth  found  the  altitude  by  the  biirometer  to  l>e 
66*25  feet,  but  the  Akjidi-Dilgh  is  i>robuldy  twice  lliat  height, 
\t  having  l>een  seen  covered  with  snow  in  the  latter  part  of 
May.  Other  pcmks  arc  the  Ak-Dji<:li,  a=^  liit,^h  as  or  nigher 
than  the  Akjah-Ddgh,  the  Pelverr  lie  Tnjik*Di^h, 

and  many   more,  some  of  which  hf  i>   covered  with 

eternal  snow.  The  Gbk-Sit  a  small  rivtr  which  joins  the 
Eiiphmtea  after  a  southern  course,  winds  through  colossal  clifia 
of  limestone,  and  forma  the  celebnited  p»ss  of  Erkentik,  the 
mfwt  diffienit  fwirt  of  which  lies  in  the  vjtl ley  ut  the  rivulet 
Erkenek,  whlcfi  joins  the'  '  ^  '''  *-  -t  town  of  Pern?, 
now  probably  Pelvereh,  s,  the  only  one 

through  which  armies  coi ^  , .,.  ,.>rof  Asia  Minor 

can  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  into 
Me50jK>tatnia  or  S}Tift.  fn  this  part  of  the  Akjah  moun tains 
the  rocks  consist  chiefly  of  shaJy  schists,  which  constitute 
the  axis  of  the  whole  Taunis«  The  valleys  are  well  cul- 
tivated and  inhabited  by  Kurds,  Near  ilar^h  a  chain 
Bejiarates  from  the  princirial  knot,  forks  mto  two  bnmcbea,  and 
encompasses  the  Gulf  ot  Isk(^ndenin  \  the  southern  branch, 
formerly  Mount  Amanus,  stretches  into  Syria,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  and  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  coast,  and  at 
a  few  mile*  south  of  tne  town  of  I?kendonin  it  b  intersected 
by  a  narrow  detile  which  i>cgins  at  the  village  ot  Bell  sin  ^  and 
through  which  nins  the  liigh-mad  from  this  comer  of  Cilicla 
to  AntJoch  and  the  other  ports  of  Syria,     The  defile  of  BeiliQ 
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is  the  touiltcmitiost  part  of  a  series  of  lon^  narrow  ))^£scs  bc- 
Iwurn  tlie  «ra  and  the  steep  rofks  uf  Mount  Aniimus :  h 
lit  u  ins  nciir  Biiyas,  t!u*niMi  runs  lo  Lsk6ncicnln,  where  it  sL-oms 
to  liiit*  tlic  chiinifteristic  features  of  a.  mouutiiin  Jefik\  and 
ihfnce  runs  up  to  Bt'ilan^  where  it  re-iissuioe^  its  ori|final 
rfumicter.  Xortii  of  Biiyus  the  tJcilile  censes  where  Uic  phiin 
tif  li^s^iis  boptij*;  tlic  roiul  emsscs  this  plain,  and  after  hiiving 
ti»('<te<l  round  the  inni^nnost  corner  of  tiie  (iulf  of  L'kendcnin, 
enicra  another  <letile  in  the  chain  of  Diirdun-Dugii,  tJio 
northern  part  of  Mount  Amanus.  Tho  whole  of  iJie&e  pnssc* 
WL-retuUcd  hj  the  anticnt*  tiic  Synon  gates  (PyJae  %riae), 
w  liich  are  renowm-d  in  the  history  of  rniUtary  wiirfarc  frojn 
ioxander  and  Dariua  down  to  tho  |)rescnt  liuic.  The  ntir- 
'l^wcst  part  of  the  jmiss  acj-oss  the  Durdiin-Dugh  is  shut  up  by 
an  uuticnL  stonc-wsdl  built  ofpolyjronftl  nitisses  of  biisalt,  witli- 
out  ecRjent,  w  ith  an  at^chway  thmu^di  \^  hie  h  the  roa<l  poes^ 
and  which  has  the  Turkish  nuute  of  Demir-Kii[m,  or  tlie  iron- 
pile.  Airtswtirth,  who  has  written  a  memoir  on  the  subject j 
identifies  this  old  tertiHr'ation  with  t!ie  Ainanian  pites  (I'yiae 
Amunides)  of  the  antient*.  The  rivtT  Ji'hun,  the  onlii-nt 
rymmus,  runs  alonjf  the  nortbern  iind  western  sh»pea  of  tlie 
tantre  of  Durdiin-Dagrh. 

The  prinf'ijfeil  chain  of  tlie  Taurus  stretcbea  from  the  en- 
virons of  Mcrji^^h  in  a  western  direction  across  the  whole 
leng-tli  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  generally  but  not  aKvays 
jxirallel  with  the  coast,  \Vc  add  a  few  |xirticuhir5  to  it$  de- 
seriplion  in  the  P.  C.  In  al>out  S.')"*  E,  lon^.  the  chain  ia 
called  Pulglnir-Dilgh,  a  very  lofty  rantte,  throu;zh  which  tlie 
Siijiin,  tJic  antient  Sarus,  (jiif^sc^  in  a  bed  overhung  on  b4li 
lidcs  by  steep  ro<:k!*  1000  feet  hijih^  which  form  the  cele* 
bratcd  pfl«s  of  Gulek-Ikighiiz^  known  to  the  Romans  as  the 
Portae  Ciliciae*  During  the  time  that  Syria  and  tlie  jmshalik 
nf  AMdua  belonged  to  Mehmed  'Ali,  jMishii  of  Egypt,  the 
(iolck'Boghiiz  was  pjtrtly  in  iio«^se,<i.<uin  of  the  Turk&,  and 
partly  of  tlie  Egyptians,  both  of  whom  had  erected  strong  for- 
tiiixnitious  for  the  defence  of  their  res^ieetivo  portionii.  The 
narrow  tract  between  the  Uiilirhar-Dijih  rind  l!ie  euaiit  has  on 
alpine  ehararter^  and  under  the  meridi.in  of  Mezctli,  the 
anliait  Ponii>eioporjJS,  the  principal  chain  of  the  mountkins 
iipprotiches  the  coast  so  closely  as  to  become  visible  b  om  tlie 
sea  in  ail  its  outlines.  The  whole  country  round  the  CJnlf  of 
lak6n<leriin  is  ihus  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  tm 
the  others  by  lofty  mountains,  whieh^  being  travers<Mi  by  a 
few  hmg  and  narrow  detih^s^  may  be  sueeessfully  defended  by 
a  h mdful  of  men  agahist  the  most  numerous  armies.  The 
tract  atmundi  in  fruity  wiue,  com,  timber^  and  other  pro- 
ductions, and  is  watered  by  two  niivigable  rivers,  the  Jihiin 
and  the  Sihiin,  and  many  &lreams  of  lc?s  imj>onajice»  aiuong 
which  the  Tcrsiis-Chai  (river  of  Tarsus),  the  an (ient  Cyeinns, 
Is  the  chief.  This  jN*rt  of  Cibeia  was  onee  a  most  flourishing 
province  J  and  there  are  few  countries  of  ils  eitent  to  which 
BO  many  hi:4orica!  recollections  are  attached:  the  town**  of 
Tarsus  and  ^lojie'Kistia,  the  eold  waters  of  the  (\vdnus  which 
rndongered  the  life  of  Aleiander  iiud  kilkni  the  Emperor 
Frederick  L,  and  the  Plain  of  Issus^  where  Alexantler  de- 
feated Darius.  If  any  power  tlmt  L«  nuister  of  the  sea  should 
have  an  interest  in  makmg  a  tirni  tooting  on  the  continent  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  view  of  either  preventing  its  conrpiest 
l>y  an  enemy  of  Turkey ,  or  having  its  shaixMn  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Ottoiimu  eninire,  that  pov^er  would  nioi^t  cer- 
taiidy  plant  its  standard  on  liie  Plain  of  I*^us, 

On  Ibllownig  the  Taurus  in  its  western  direction,  wo  find 
the  Karii-Diigii  ujid  the  AUah-Diight  two  lofty  peaks  which 
ire  situated  only  a  little  di^tauce  from  each  oihcr,  ami  norlh 
III*  the  preat  chain,  in  the  southern  comer  of  the  antient 
Lycaonia.  The  name  of  the  Taurus  is  here  Ichilr-Dagh,  as 
Mr.  Hamilton  states.  The  Kard-Ddgh^  an  insulated  ti achylic 
eone,  rises  above  a  sandy  plain,  and  is  of  baiTcn  and  dreary 
tk^iiteaiiince ;  a  low  ridge  gtretehea  from  it  north-east  iu  the 
ilu'crtion  of  Hu^n-DiLgh  and  Mount  Argaeus,  ^uth  which  it 
appears  to  be  connected ,  fonuing  jjort  of  tlje  sjuue  sysleni  of 
elevation,  and  standing  consequently  on  the  edL^e  of  tiie  great 
|nb!e-land  of  which  we  shall  5]»ea\  hereafter.  The  Allah- 
Dagh  stiinda  on  a  baae  of  t^iin-I>e<lded  uenii-crystidline  lime- 
stone, dipping  soutb-eiuit,  and  i^  txinneeted  \\itli  tho  chain 
of  the  Taunts,  which  here  chiefly  ctinsists  of  J oi-a  limeetone, 
Thi!  Allah-Diigh  Is  the  summit  of  a  b.»wer  range  vvliich  runs 
Vc»l»  and  is  iianillel  to  the  Taurus.  The  whole  of  the  Tuurus, 
from  the  AUuh-JMsh  west  as  far  as  the  Bal>ii-Dii;:h  (il^uis 
Ciidmui)  in  29"*  E.  long,  has  not  yet  been  explored,  l>ut  pari* 
of  its  snowy  chain  have  hern  traverse<l  by  a  few  travel  Icrs,  or 
Been  frtjm  the  sea  in  llie  Gulf  of  Adalia. 

The  Bibu-DA^dij  or  mo^t  western  i^art  of  the  Taurus,  con- 


liuues  its  original  western  dircedon  tinder  Be'n 

forn»s  tlio  watershed  between  the  jVf'     ' 
aiidcr,  in    the    north,  and  the  Doii 
smaller  rivets  whic  h  tlow  into  tl)e  sea  »n    ii*.^»» 
Vm^  awl  the  Gulf  of  A I  an  del  iy  eh. 

The  whole  tnu't    which    lies   between    ^hi 
Taurus  and  the  lilediteiTanean,  and  ihe  ^ 
[jcnds  more  on  the  curves  of  the  cotist  t'l 
mountain  range,  has  an  alpine  character,  liiong 
are  not  so  high  as  the  Alj)s  of  Tyrol  or  SwiL 
sembles  the  part;3  of  Dejdz,  Yemen,  and  Iladfc 
lie  Ixitwcen  tlte  great  chain  of  tho  Ycnicn-llad' 
tiiins  and  the  sea.     Lycia  is  an  indejiendent  imitl 
thutigh    di.^tinguisihed    by    the  same    general 
nnrtbern  limits  arc    f*»rmed    by   the    principal 
Tannic,  from    which  branches  stretch  south,  and  i 
mutely  connected  with  each  oilier  by  tranvveTse  i 
form  a  semrute  nioQntain  system.     The  c  n^tem  | 
table-land,  but  the  western  i>art  is  traversed  in  itswb 
from  n^rtli    to  south  by  die  Xanthus,  now  Ediac:^ 
the  couise  of  which  we  knew  ncfthing  till  we  became i^^ 
with  it  through  the  discoveries  of  Fellow «♦ 

2.   77i€  Atiii'TaumSf  tb€  grcnt  tuhlt-iand  in  tib—» ^ 
and  it»  ttejitem   continuation.^  From    the  fumm^Bj 
Akjjdi  or  Commagenian  mount;iins  which  we  h«vp        ^ 
as  the  eastern  connnencement  of  the  Taurus,  Oi*        • 
Ijeyond  the  river  Ttiklnnah-Suj  ils  northern  boi. 
men.'^e  urountain  irnct  bordered  on  the  horiz^m  ^ 
snowy  peaks.     This  is  the  Anti-Tnunis,     Thn 
and  southern  valleys  tlie  waters  flow  to  the  Euplr 
western  and  northern  parts  are  the  sources  of  tl 
and  yeshil-lmiiik,  which  empty  theniselvr^  '  ■' 
The  Anti-Tannis  ami  the  niomiiainis  of  Coi 

tural  en>teni  bmits  of  Ayia  Minor.     The  U-     • 

the  Gol-]>%h  and  Kani-Bab;i  are  two  black  t)asaltic  aiQiii 
in  the  east,  und  on  iconic  of  the  neighbouring  tnouatiitt 
is  found  during  tho  whole  year.      North  of  these  \ 
is  a  chain  called  Aml>-Hdb{i,  and  beyond  it,  In  1 1 
tnrcBque  country,   the    high    conical    mountaia  of  I 
Chak,  a  Kurdish   word  meaning  the  highest   moui 
easti'rly  continuation  of  which  is  of  basaltic  orig 
neighbourhood  are  the  Diuubugh-DiSgh,  which 
rounded  smumitp  the  Enunbnt  and   tlje  Yamur-I 
Ainsworth  found  covered  with  snow  in  July.     Ch 
in  the  environs  of  the  Sari-Chi-Chak ;  west  of  i 
rocks  wre  prevalent,  and  tln^  Duud>u^h-Diigh    « 
of  cnphotides  id^onndin^   in  iron,  jjartly,  on  its 
clivities,  of  gnuiite*     West  of  this  tract  there  is  mj 
gyjjsum.     iJpyond  it,  in  the  same  direction^  rises  t fa 
Kani-lld,  the  PiiryiKircs  of  the  antients,  covered  ' 
oaks,  the  crest  of  w  hieh  hfts  an  elevation  of  5790j 
sured  by  the  bainuncter  (Ainsworth).     The  Pary: 
most  northern  ])nrt  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  the  prinri|i 
which  stretclies  wc»st  93  far  as  tho  Arjish-Dagh  i 
Argaeus,  in  38**  S(y  N,  hit.,  and  35*  2tK  E.  lung.,  J 
|M'ak  of  the  fieninsult,  and  onw  a  volcano.     On 
this  cone,  says  Hamilton,  the  apiiearajiee  of  Uio 
come ?^  graduully  more  wi hi  ^  the  hills  consist  c^  t:— *■" 
ehytie  rock.*,  and  the  surface  m  covered  to  a  gr 
birnhh^rs  of  the  same  formatiun.     Vesicular  f 
of  which  overlay  a  yellow  feldsffflthic  rock,  co\  < 
of  the  mountain.     After  having  [»asaed  over 
basalt,   IJ  ami  1 1  on  reached  a  coniral   hijlj  ennauFting  « 
and  afihes  with  a  crater  [>artly   broken ;  then  a  mct^ 
covered  with  jimipt^r,  where  the  real  ascent  ' 
of  the  highest    peak  stands  tlie  Kju-tiin,  an  ; 
ftld^jmtliit^   tmchvte,   like  a  gigantic   fortres^^.      1  wo 
walk  further  up,  tlie  ground  sfireads  out  into  an  amphill 
surrounded    by  sltH'jj   and  loftj'  ridges  of  hdU,   \»hfi 
party  jja*5ed  the  night.     On  proeeeding  further  on  iJ 
lowing  day,  they  ftiund  snow  in  alt  the  crevices^  aitt 
*»Mi;ii-cd  to   fmd   their  way  over  dangerous  gWicr*. 
tiiccecde*!,  however,  in  reaching  the  highest  iiir^tmiJtli 
of  the  mountain,  though  not  the  acliud  sunn 
mass  iif  rock  widi  steep  fRTpendieular  sides,  ri^i 
of  20  or  25  feet  above  the  ridge  on  which  they  Mociu. 
?ununit  is  a  red  braiHiutcd   swriatcous   tionglomemk 
taining  fiugments  of  trai>,  trachyte,  and  jKindivrv. 
nurth  and  nnrtlKeiist  extensive  glaciers  i»iretcl"Mi  down 
nnbrokcn  slojie  into  a  sea  of  chrnds,  prov  i;,  iti  i 

>;ide  to  lx»  loudly  ir.innictidible.     From  1  I  ol 

tious  combined    with   the   result  of  two  jhil 
li^ken  from  diileixnt  *i>ots  bclt;w  the  mouut^n 
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f  thehcij^ijt  of  Mount  Arji'sh  is  13,000  feet,  a 
^  '<***,  ibove  the  sea.      Aiiiswortli  calculates  it 

«^'et  lower.  Strabo  observes  (p.  538  Cas.)  that 
'<'us  ^as  f  overed  with  etismal  snows,  but  his  state- 
Jth  the  Euiinc  and  the  ^lediterranean  are  visible 
nit  is  not  true.   Mount  Arji:?h,  and  Mount  Allali- 

iies  afxMit  30  miles  south  of  it,  are  the  two 
fjrooontorica  of  the  Anti-Taurus  profwrly  speak- 
ipal  c/juin  of  which  is  the  Allah- Ddgh,  accord- 
on.  A  rid^  of  hills  that  stretches  south-west 
i5ii  becomes  gradually  higher,  forms  the  peaks 
ji  an(i  Xanijah-D&gh,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Iwnn-Dagh  and  the  soutliem  Allah-Dagh 
ove.  I'he  Arjish-IIasan-Kar^jah-Kark-Dugh 
^vh-xvest,  the  Anti-Taurus  and  its  southern 
gtt  aorxH  and  east,  and  the  Taurus  in  the  south 
e«stemzuost  {x>rtion  of  the  great  table-land,  and 
le^ve  \Kxsin.  part  of  which  is  culled  the  plain  of 
iciL  '^^e  eastern  part  of  this  Xavf'm  is  unknown 
jeia^W  part  are  the  sources  of  the  Sihiin,  wtiich 
ind  traverses  the  Taurus  as  stated  above ;  and  the 
irt  i*  a  depression  of  the  table-land  which  has  no 
det  for  its  waters,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
bribe  Ak-Gol,  a  lake  of  considerable  extent.  A 
im.  which  af^er  the  melting  of  the  snow  incn^ases 
bodr  of  water,  flows  out  of  the  southern  comer  of 
1(0  a  deep  circular  pool,  20  or  30  feet  lower,  and 
I  a  Teixss  of  the  surrounding  marble  clitis.  The 
wt  ofKK-ighth  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  has 
wr  docs  any  stream  emerge  on  the  other  southern 
r  biiJi,  from  which  Hamilton  concludes  that  the 
£ad  a  subterranean  passage  through  the  limestone 
ar  OQ  the  south  side  of  the  Taurus,  traversing 
flowing  into  the  ^cn. 

ridge  between  Arjish-Dugh  and  Allah-Ddgh  in 
several  chains  stretch  out  in  a  western  direction. 
I  we  proceed  from  north  to  south,  is  a  continua- 
ih-Daeh,  and  runs  under  the  names  of  Chewri- 
h-Dagh,  Pashd-Ddffh,  Kartal-Dagh,  UrU-Dagh, 
•Ditrh,  at  first  west,  and  after wanls  nortli-west, 
ihe  alpine  tract  roun<l  A'ngoni ;  along  its  northern 
sides  flows  the  Kizil-Irmak.  The  second  stretches 
M  range  between:!  the  Ilasan-Dagh  and  the  Kari- 
[whaps  from  the  latter  mountain,  north-west  as 
ttEmir-IHgh  in  38°  48'  N.  lat.,  31^20'  E.  long., 
i  wen  to  the  MtSrad-Diigh  (the  antient  Mount 
t),  whore  it  divides  into  different  branches  which 
tys  through  which  the  waters  flow  into  tlic 
«.  The  great  rivers  Mendere  (Maeander)  and 
nnaj)  have  their  sources  in  the  environs  of  that 

The  first  ami  second  chains  surround  another 
r  basin,  forming  likewise  a  depression  of  the  high 
of  which  the  greater  portion  seems  to  have  no 
eastern  part  has  certainly  non«,  its  waters  being 
ipby  the  erreat  salt  lake  Tiiz-(ibl.  In  its  north- 
Is  the  second  cliain  is  doul)le  :  it  divides  about 
Lit  and  32^  £.  long.,  and  unites  again  at  the 
;  the  southern  and  probably  princii^al  chain  is 
iltin-Ddgh ;  l)ctween  the  two  anus  there  is  a 
1,  with  the  Ak-Sheher-Gol,  a  considerable  hike 
ind  the  little  lake  Iber-Gbl,  at  a  short  distance 
.  The  latter  receives  a  little  river  about  40 
khich  oripnates  not  far  from  the  M<'>rud-Dagh, 
astern  direction,  which  is  rather  unusual  even 
md  rivers  of  Asia  Minor.  The  waters  of  the 
r  into  the  lake  of  Ak-Sheher,  which  is  not  in- 
Towsmith's  map  belonging  to  the  *  Travels*  of 
Jetwocn  the  second  range  in  the  north-east,  the 
south,  and  the  elevated  ridge  of  the  great  table- 
rest,  there  is  another  basin,  the  largest  of  all, 
to  be  subdivided  into  several  smaller  basins  by 
Iges.  This  Iwsin  contains  most  of  the  great 
iith-westcm  [art  is  still  unknown. 
of  lakes  in  this  basin  forms  one  of  the  most 
•es  of  the  table-land  ;  they  may  Ikj  divided  into 
fic  sdt  lakes  in  the  east,  an<l  the  fresh-water 
akes  in  the  west.  Among  the  salt  lakes  the 
c  larjrest,  and  of  great  extent ;  the  others,  such 
f  Sarimsak,  Kupek-Gol,  Munid-su-Gbl,  most 
a  its  immediate  neighbourhoml,  cannot  be  com- 
.  The  Tiiz-Gol  was  visite<l  by  Hamilton  and 
A  fwint  situated  in  38°  42'  N.  'lat.  and  33«  25' 
about  in  its  centre  j  its  ducction  is  south-east  to 


north-west  and  north  ;  it  is  about  45  English  miles  in  length  ; 
its  extreme  width  is  about  18  miles,  but  its  northern  extremity 
is  much  narrower,  and  connectcil  with  the  main  lake  by  a  chan- 
nel flvc  or  six  miles  broad.  A  mined  cnuseway  cotmccts  the 
opposite  banks  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  salt  lying 
over  a  coat  of  soft  mud :  when  the  waters  are  high  it  is  sub- 
merged ;  when  low  it  is  quite  dry.  The  bunks  are  flat,  the 
environs  barren  and  covered  with  saline  plants ;  along  its 
eastern  side  extensive  salt  marshes  stretch  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  and  its  southern  and  south-westcni  shores  are  sur- 
rounded by  impenetrable  nuirshes  partly  covered  with  saline 
incrustations.  The  lake  yields  much  salt,  which  b  casilv 
obtained,  although  the  state  of  saturation  of  the  water,  which 
is  very  high  in  the  drv  season,  is  diminished  in  the  wet  sea- 
son, owing  to  several  little  rivers  and  streams  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  lake.  When  Hamilton  examined  the  water, 
in  July,  it  was  completely  saturated,  but  it  was  less  salt  when 
Ainsworth  saw  it  in  April.  Hamilton  brought  some  of  it  to 
this  country,  where  it  was  examined  b^  Mr.  Phillips  of  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  who  g:ivc8  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  analysis  :  —  *'  Its  specific  gravity  b  nearly  1*2398, 
but  as  a  few  cr}'stals  of  conmion  salt  liad  se|nrated,  either  by 
cold  or  evaporation,  its  spcciflc  gravity  may  be  considered  as 
equal  to  1*24.  It  contains  32*2  p.  c.  of  saline  matter,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  common  salt,  but  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  magnesium, 
with  a  little  sulphate  of  lime  and  a  trace  of  bromine,  but  no 
iodine."  To  tnis  Hamilton  adds,  ''  The  great  peculiarities 
therefore  appear  to  be  its  hisrh  specific  gravity,  and  the  great 
amount  of  adinc  matter.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  hitherto  considered  the  heaviest,  has  been 
stated  by  Dr.  Marcet  at  1*21,  that  of  sea-water  being  1*028. 
The  amount  of  saline  matter  contained  in  the  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  only  24*5." 
Traces  of  volcanic  action  abound  in  the  environs.  Another 
circumstance  of  great  interest  is  the  apiiarent  connexion  be- 
tween the  rock-salt  deixwits  and  the  rco  sandstone  formation 
of  Koj-IIisdr,  a  small  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake 
near  the  causeway,  with  the  same  formation  in  Pont  us,  from 
which  one  might  conclude  that  the  red  sandstone  formation 
of  Koj-IIisdr  belongs  to  the  sandstone  rocks  which  contain 
rock-salt  between  Yiiz-Gittt  and  A'ngora,  w  hieh  themselves 
belong  to  the  system  of  Pontus.  A  mass  of  grey  granite 
protrudes  through  the  red  and  brown  sandstone  near  Koj- 
Uis^lr,  sending  fbrth  numerous  small  veins  into  the  adjacent 
rock,  thus  proving  that  the  formation  of  the  granite  is  pos- 
terior to  tnat  of  the  sandstone.  Beds  of  white  taccbarino 
ir>'i)sum,  or  alaliaster,  aro  seen  in  the  brown  sandstone  under- 
lying the  horizontal  limestone. 

*  The  group  of  tlie  fresh-water  lakes  begins  with  the  Ak-Gbl 
in  the  south-east,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  first  basin  of  the  table-huid.  'It  is  about  seven 
miles  long  by  three  wide.  West  of  it,  in  the  third  and  largest 
basin,  we  first  met  with  the  Sdghla,  the  antient  Tresis,  in 
ST"*  15^  N.  lat.  and  3*2''  15'  E.  loner.,  which  is  about  eight 
miles  long  and  six  wide,  and  tlie  lake  of  Bei-Sheher,  the 
Caralitis  Pusgusa  of  the  Byzantines,  in  37**  40^  N.  lat.  and 
31o  50^  E.  long.,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water  which  extends 
above  20  miles  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west, 
and  is  from  four  to  seven  mile5  wide.  On  its  western  side 
the  rocks  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge.  The  two 
lakes  arc  separated  dv  a  lofty  ridge  of  limestone  mountains, 
through  which  the  Bei-Shcher-Sii,  the  outlet  of  the  Bei- 
Sheher  lake,  has  formed  a  narrow  channel.  This  river 
empties  itself  into  the  Soghia  hike,  which  has  no  outlet,  and 
is  consequently  the  deepest  part  of  this  portion  of  the  basin. 
North-west  of  the  lake  of  Bei-Sheher  are  the  lakes  of  Egeidir 
and  Hdiran,  which  however  aro  one  lake  ;  the  northern  part 
is  called  Ildfrdn,  and  the  southern  E^erdir.  The  narrow 
chaimel  by  which  they  are  united  lies  in  28*  8'  N.  lat.  and 
31°  3'  E.  long.  Their  combined  length  is  about  30  miles,  and 
each  of  them  is  about  six  miles  in  its  greatest  width.  They 
are  full  of  fish,  and  surrounded  by  steep  and  wooded  hills, 
intersected  by  picturesque  valleys  and  well-cultivated  plains. 
Hamilton  compares  their  appearance  with  that  of  the  lakes  in 
Italy.  North  of  them  are  the  lakes  of  Ak-Sheher  and  Chiii- 
Ko,  already  menUoned.  The  lake  of  Egcrdir  has  a  southern 
outlet,  a  deep,  clear,  and  rapid  river,  the  further  course  of 
which  is  not  known.  The  question  as  to  the  course  of  its  waters 
is  of  high  geographical  imiwrtancc.  If  it  flows  due  south  the 
river  will  be  Iwrrcd  by  tlie  grmt  cham  of  the  Taurus  ;  and 
although  it  is  ]io&>ible,  but  m>t  prol^ble,  that  it  forces  itself 
an  open  jsissage  through  that  range,  and  rcachca  the  Gulf  of 
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I A  alalia,  it  is  as  likol^  that  it  es«ipc5  through  the  litnestone 
l©f  the  Taurus,  and,  after  a  suhtemmcan  course  of  ronsider- 
'  afjlf  Ipnplh,  rmpjicar^  on  its  southern  foot  aa  a  new  rh**T, 
If  hovvp%Tr  that  rivrr  (hnvs  into  the  mn^lihonrinfr  lake  of 
Bfi-Slicher,  whit'h  emjitic*  itself  into  the  luke  .Sdf^hfu^  we  §<*« 
a  smtill  lake  with  no  visibk*  outlet ,  iiltliouph  it  is  feil  hy  the 
water*  of  two  very  lar«ic  kkeji^  uml  perhaps  those  ol  the 
whole  bftsin.  As  it  is  not  likely  thflt  sueh  a  volume  of  water 
is  evajjorated  fromaeoui(>iiru(ively  Final!  gurfaee,  we  should  in 
this  (iwe  also  be  h-d  to  li'lieve  timi  thi*  wahT  of  the  S<5ghla 
lake  e*<^pes  throufzh  some  ratabithron,  nnd  nmkes  a  suliter* 
rancaii  jKissage  rhron|jh  the  Tiiums,  which  llainilton  9U):>iK)se$ 
to  l>e  <he  <^9e  with  the  lake  Ak-Gol. 

If  we  con^iiler  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  great 
table -land  of  A^la  Minor,  the  grertl  numbtT  of  esf  inct  vol- 
eanos^  the  imis<ses  of  bitsiilt  aiid  other  voleaiiie  prtnl  net  ions, 
th(*  innumerable  biLsnltic  ei)ne9  which  ore  sprmtl  m  ull  diree- 
t ions  on  til'*  THiiti.iii  the  grranite  which  protnitles  through 
the  overly  i  t  limustooe,  and  tiiially  the  suit  lake^, 

und  an  extr;  r  covered  with  iqdt  marshes,  we  aft*  in- 

» lined  to  Iwlieve  that  the  whole  was  once  an  inland  seu,  like 
the  Ca«i|nau  and  the  Ai'idj  filleii  with  brackish  water^  and  that 
tlu'  bottom  of  that  sea  was  raised  l>y  vol canie  action,  where- 
np*m  the  watere  |Mmred  forth  in  all  directions;  and  on  their 
decent  to  the  surrounding*  seius  dig-ged  thi>.*c  deep  valleys 
which,  in  the  southern  and  western  fnarts  of  the  [leniri^ula, 
lead  in  Ftraight  line-s  from  the  ridge,  or  cxteriop  (KirLs  of  the 
Tul)le-lantl,  down  to  the  JfL*ditcrranean,  the  Arehi|w:'lag:o;  and 
the  Sea  of  Marraam*  The  diminished  vohmie  erf  the  remnrn- 
ing  waters  might  then  have  tn-en  absorbed »  or  have  fotind  sub- 
terranean eseapes,  till  the  traet  remained  in  that  state  in  Mhieh 
it  is  now.  The  great  quantity  of  fresh-water  *hcils  found  on  the 
hillsi  of  the  plateau  are  an  objcH-tion  to  supposing;  it  to  have  once 
l>een  a  jierfeet  salt  sea.  It  was  either  all  brackish,  op  divided 
into  several  large  lakes,  some  of  fresh  wEiter  and  s^rne  of  salt. 
It  would  bt^  im[)ortimt  to  know,  if  among  the  fresh-watcp 
shells  there  are  many  Indonging  to  such  s!hell-fij«?i  os  live  in- 
ilitferently  In  fresh  and  in  brackish  water.  \t  will  not  be 
verv*  diffieidt  to  exphtin  why  the  courses  of  the  rivers  flow- 
ing  into  the  Rlwk  Sea  are  not  in  straight  lines.  If  the  origin 
of  the  taldedaml  shouM  ever  !>c  satkfaetorily  shown  to  be 
what  it  is  here  conjeeturcti  ia  Im?,  the  peninsula  of  AsiU  Minor 
would  no  longer  ha  «^>nsidere<l  a  eontiniiatioo  of  Armenia  and  i 
Kurdistan,  for  the  connexion  between  the  niountxnn  systems  i 
of  thf>jr*  ctmntries  and  the  Taurus^  the  Anti-Taurus,  anil  the  ' 
Pontic  mountains,  is  no  obstiicle  Ut  this  conjecture;  and  as  i 
the  great  ranges  \\  hich  stretch  through  the  t^ountry  tmin  ciist 
li»  west  would  in  that  cas4\  with  the  exception  ot  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  only  be  the  edges  of  the  plateau,  the  |>eninsula  would 
Ije  divided  tnto  the  table-land,  the  eastern  mountain- knc^t^  and 
the  outskirts  along  tlie  three  seas.  But  as  hni^  as  these  mat- 
ters arc  merely  hypothetietd  we  miLst  be  faithful  to  the  ttim- 
nion  division,  which  is  made  with  reference  to  the  grciit  ranges 
that  stretch  acrost  the  country  from  east  to  west,  arid  of  which 
we  now  prortM'd  to  defi<Til'>c  the  itiinl. 

3.  The  fJttjritte  rontje.—ThQ  country  between  the  Anti- 
Taurus  in  the  soulh,  and  the  Black  Sea  in  the  north,  is  filled 
up  with  mountaiiTj,  the  centre  of  which  seems  to  be  in  the 
southern  jwrt  Ix'fween  tlie  Gaiir-D;ighj  the  Alrofili-D%h, 
and  the  Gujik-Dllgh,  whence  severaf  chains  stretch  to  the 
west  an<i  nortJi ;  others  stretching  eastward  ctmneet  these 
mountahiS  with  tJiose  of  Armenia.  We  shall  eall  this  groupj 
which  has  no  general  name,  the  Liusian  group,  from  the 
Lazes,  a  warlike  nation  of  Caueiisian  origin,  known  in  history 
from  early  times  down  to  the  [tresent  day>  and  whose  origimd 
abodes  begin  on  the  eastern  slojws  of  these  chains.  The 
Lazian  group,  the  thinl  landmark  of  Asia  Minor  towards 
the  east,  is  the  watershed  between  the  Euphmtes»  which 
flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  such  of  the  nvers  emptying 
themselves  into  the  Black  Sea  as  are  situated  east  of  the  month 
of  the  Kizihlnniik.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  eresl  of  the 
Laziiin  group  are  the  sources  of  the  Chiinik-Sii.  a  river  about 
]  jO  miles  long,  which  flows  east  and  north  till  it  reaches  the 
Black  Sea  near  Batum  :  it«  whole  course  is  Vieyond  the 
limits  which  lye  genendly  aseribed  to  Asia  Minor.  Several 
fmaller  riversi  flow*  from  its  northeni  sIojm^s  into  the  Black 
Sea.  One  of  these  is  the  Piksit  or  Sunnel,  n  situdl  river 
which  has  its  mouth  a  little  east  of  Trebijtondc.  A  elmin  of 
woo*ly  mountains,  whicli  detaches  itself  from  the  eastern  |Mirt 
of  the  iMnnn  group^  UJid  stretrties  iis  fur  as  the  sea,  runn  east 
of  tlip  Piksit,  and  may  be  considered  the  natural  Ijfuuidary  of 
Asda  Minor  on  this  .Vide.  The  ea*teni  limits  of  Asia  Elinor 
ftit*  generally  identified  with  an  imaginary  lirjc  stretching  from 


the  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  I  '  '    ' 
a  point  sltuiit(?d  sonn^  di«f 
lUfrji  will   show  that   this   iij^    <  .rj  m  :-|"phii3  . 
eastern    lace  of  the  three    groups,    th<^  T«i 
Taurus,  and  the   Lazian  mountains.      Antot 
nmges  which  detach  themselves  from  the  La 
shall  first  mention  that  long  chain,  or,  more 
of  interrupter  I  parallel  chains,   which   run   i 
paralhd  \nth  the  eoast  of  the  Black  Sea,     1 
known  under  several  names.     Between  Tnd 
nujtith  of  the  Yeshil-lnnjlk  we  find  the  Mfl?on 
tween  that  river  and  the  Kizil-lrtniil 
its  southern  pnt^Ilel  nuiges,  the  Ak-l' 
They  are  surmonntt*d  by  lofty  peaks,  \vnun  .ii 
lower  than  those  of  the  TauJiis  and  Anti  laii 
tract  is  a  plateau,  lieing  the  first  termee  on  < 
Black  ISea  ;  a!iove  it  run  wooded  chains,  with  i 
of  1300  feet  alx»ve  the  level  of  the  jdateaa.    * 
the  ])hiteau  is  broken  into  numerous  ndge*  m 
t!ie  beauty  of  which  is  highly  praised  by  tra 
picttiresiiue   character  of    the   scenery    is   n 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  const.    The  same  cl 
west  of  the   Kidl-Irnnik,  from    the  point 
through  the  chain  of  the  Add-Dtlgh.     The  II 
mean  elevation  of  40OO  feet  over  the  sea,  aboi 
fjf  fir-trees  that  yichl  excellent  tiralier  ;   and  t 
is  a  plateau  of  the  same  description 
ttlwut  3200  feet  elevation.     South  ol 
Alkfis-Diigh,   the  Munmit  of  wdiich  via^   hhui 
*^now*  in  October  ;  and  north  of  ihem  an*  the  J 
and  others  which  liorder  on  the  sea.     In  41' 
33'  E,    long,  is  the  plateati  of  Iflitni,   whiel 
south  near  the  town  of  Zjifursin-Bi^lt ,  ^virb  si' 
which    terminiite   abruptly  with   ste- 
high  rock-terraces  tower  one  alwve 
tcftu  there  are  many  ranges,  pirtly  i 
and  large  tracts  nre  covered   within, 
of  this   plateau  J  and  divided  from    it  by  th 
is    Mount    Dumah-Yalil-sf,    the    antient    1^ 
which  has  rough  slopes,  wooded  sides,  ftnd 
least  ^OIK)  feet  nigh.    Limestone  and  basaJtte 
both  of  these  mountains.    Mount  Duniah-Y^lj 
with  the  Boll-Da^rli  and  the  Kunlm-'Ali  h 
ya'lft-si  mid  the  Vnfhi-Dagb  (Mon*  Hy))iul 
and  the  Karn-Dftgh,  the  O'vvah-Diigh,  and 
Diigh,   in  the  north.     West  of  the  Kariim-' 
Gok-Dagh,  or  Bithynian  Olymtms,  and  lK-t>i 
the  Zakirfyeh  or  Sangariiis.    Tne  Gbk-DiJgh 
inistem  hegiuning  tjf  the  Keshish-Dfigh,  of  I 
of  Bru5a  ;    its  western  prf»jections  stretch  |lifl 
terjuinate  in  the  promont*jrics  of  the  ^^^^M 
Helieaiiont,  mid  the  Archi|xdago.  "^H 

Having  thus   traced   the  oirtlines  of  (Tie 
whifh  begin  in  the  ciist  with  the  Lazitm  grouj 
give  a  sketch   of  the  luouiitiiin   tract  betwci 
in  the  north  and  the  great  tahle-land  In  th 
the  junction  of  the  western  chains  of  the  L 
witli  the  Kara- Bel,  which  have  been  idread; 
northern  eontinuntion  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  s€)n 
west,  which  the  nutivi*s  tail  Gemiii»Bidi-DiSi 
Ddgh.     They  are  generally  paniUel  with  ihc 
N.  lat.,  and  their  westeni  etjntinuafion  is  tl 
They  rise  ubovt^  a  high  table-land,  which  is  ii 
plain,  an<i  form  the  watershed  between  th^  1 
the  t^orth,  and  the  Kml-irnuik  in  the  south, 
tainous  tract  lies  to  the  west  and  is  em 
west  and  north   by  the  great  benti 
which  we  know  very  little.     It  is  a 
which,  forwards  the  kj^tl-Irmiik,  nre 
leys  and  m^ineSj  and  fornj  a  tong    f 
rocks  of  the  grandest  ehaniclBr,     I' 
of  the  Kml-Imij^k,  from  the  SGth    i^     . 
first  see   the  Ak-Diigh  right  opposite  the 
the  Arjish-Drigh,  stretching  west.     Whefe  I 
first  takes  a  north-west  direction,  the  etlge  ol 
is  iHilled  Akjik-Dagh  ;    farther  on  in  thv  !w 
the  HasJln-lilgh,  a  bare  sharp   two  i 
farther  on  the  Bdrdnli'-Ddgh,  a  Infty 
tt  tahle-laod  more  than  3001)  feet  '      ' 
in  April.     This  tract  chiefly  n' 
gether  a  sierra-like  as|>eet.     N<»i  in   or   mr  i 
the  Hue  plain  of  Si%her,  and  north  of  It  li 
Ddgh,    an    extcniiivc    granitic    district, 
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[  oken  np  by  deep  f»\ 

>iu     Tbf?  tiorthom  cii^ 

ii«'  Kizil^IjTRi^k  b<^n«  at  Tukiii  I 

E.  lona^.(?).  with  a  dmin  of 


,  llcv  iind  are  broken   by  deep 

e  highly  picturesuim,  mul 

1 .  Ca«.)  gives  of  hu  birtli- 

ravcllers .     From  A uim'm  a 

[V*  of  valcmiic  sand  or  jiejie* 

pA^j  ^  cii«T  partly  bordcrina:  the 

0dXmf'  of  this  town  the  hilU  n«e 

HIBiaiit  tlh  k>.     i  ruuj  Chorum  the  lable^land  hus 

1  U'iiig  (lartJy  a  level  plain  tmd  parti j  a  hilly 

All)tlic  luirth  of  that  tow  n  U  bcmiercd  oy  the  Kirk- 

ubich    may   luy   eoti5idc*red   as   the   iiio^t 

i|n^)uDof  die  great  table-land*     The  tract  froui 

imih  mn  as   far  iia  the  Begrek'D%h   dea<'nbe<) 

ltd  edge  towanls  the   Kizil-lnuak 

iy  cut  than  the  »de«  of  the  table- land 

cjtecpt  the   iinincMliatc   environs  of 

"s  west-aouth*wefit  from  Chorum,  and 

!    '^         tV  ;n  the  Rtxij-Irmj£k^  are  the  nx'k-sult 

'  d  in  a  nigged  rid|:e  of  hilU 

ate.      The   £urrouiidmg   (x>un- 

U<    the    river,  is  a  suceeiiiiun  of  hilla, 

rU  and  irruvel  of  a  grey  or  bluish  colour, 

vta.T^u         '   *'      ^idiferoufl  difitrictj  of  Enirlaud, 

^ttoi,  t  interior  of  the  table-land,  there 

Hi  of  mi  ^  -Mnk  below  the  level  of  the 

I  IjtBlf  '  ^  Focka  varying  luueh  in 

iarfltffta;, ,      * .  -   .  _     plain  has  a  fiarrcn  aipcct. 

i  tltl^  iuiith  of  Churum,  then/  are  de«p  raviuct, 

mm  fOcka,  which  amidjt  [i^jtrudi/ig  inaesca  of 

^  igneduA  formations  beitr  evidenoe  to  tlie  convul- 

k  hare  igifeated  the  country*     The  waters  flow 

mm.  tnlo  the  Tdkj&t-Su,  a  fact  which  proves  that 

dM  table-land  is  towaida  the  north.     A  little 

is  the  Habak-Tepc,  a  lofty  hiU^  and  the 

^  poii«t  of  the  tract  whence  ridges  radiate 

tome  of  tbem  consist  of  coane  sandstone, 

cooglomerate  containing  pebblci  of  blue 

y  tecondary  limestone,  jasper,  sandstone, 

West  and  south- west  of  the  town  of 

coosidejrablc  distance,  there  ts  a  range  of 

Cfaichpk-D^h,  which  seems  to  be  Uki  eftge 

Ctf  the  table-land,  on  a-rcinjing  it  from 

bcinir  foruiod  by  the  1 '  U  and  the 

ibed  aliovc*     The  ti  i  thes*^  two 

Qgon  is  likewise  an  elti^^ilcd    tabic -land, 

p  valleys  aud  ravines,  tlirnLtgh  whieh  tiie 

the  2^kinych  with  its  tributaries  have  forc^ed 

Jitt  in  many   places  an  alpine   character, 

of  trappean  or  grAnitic  rocks,  u|)on 

t  appears  to  have  bc<^n  dep«itcd  as  in 

otxaJTv  every wherij  with  masses  of  tra- 

lyiug  it.      On  the  jAlatcaus  tlicre  num 

itttins  with  broken  and  picturesque  out- 

^  ctmei  of  volctmic  origin  bear  erideoce  thai 

lue  eoixntry  has  been  rcduivd  to  its  present  state 

1  of  fire,  and  that  tlie  work  was  completed  by 

pLitraus,  especially  that  of  li£iimaneh,  are  bleak 

<^«  tfUt  tbe  valleys  arc  fertile,  and  yield  cora, 

lit  of  every  descnption.     Among  the  ehaiiu  that 

~        lotis  are  the  Ardij-Diitjh,  south  of  A'ngora, 

]|i^;    the   Kortal-Da^h,   south-east;    tlte 

Kar^Bii       ' '     '  ,  north-east ;  and  the 

ppMi,  one  or  perhaps  more 

ipbea  by  lAiuu-iuiuis which  bcj^n  about 

k.'nma  8tid  stretch  in  a  north-eastern  dircc- 

mSm,    The  btte  of  the  hills  is  formed  of 

^  faasaitic  prknii  of  ^fcat  regularity  i»t' 

^  divpoaed,  others  hoiiaontally.     Above 

of  a  similar  character  tower  up  in  roeky  pin- 

tgfdc  ihapev  in  which  the  colosaal  prisins  are 


inSj  lays  Ainsworth,   suriiasgcs  anything  at  thcCittnfs*| 
i?<*way,  Fairhciid,  or  tljc  Cirve  of  Fmgal,  and  most  n^scni-  J 
hU'^  sketthca  tluit  have  been  ]  t  the  voUunic  scenery 

of  the  i*hind«  of  St  Heleng  ftn  u.     In  the  northenw 

i  -,  m  tJjc  vuUey  of  the  Kcrimis- ^ 
mes  of  Salildn.  There  anothi*r  i 
\Nbieb  inelir  '     '     '".     k 

iLsUtnt.     '\ 

i  of  the  se  I 

.     ..   -  .....  -...,.  ..  ...  t  n.r  til.  ., 

tabic- lands  n^ay  be  hxcd 

are  consc<i«ently  about  "^  ^  f 

the  great  central  table-limd,  the  average  vicvntiun  of  which 
has  lieen  estimated  at  from  WMX)  to  GDOO  feet ;  and  they  ar^ 
2000  feet  higher  than  the  table-lands  that  oocuuy  the  northern 
margin  cd  the  laniinsula  along  the  Black  Sea.  It  would  there-  . 
fore  M-cm  that  tbe  part  of  Asia  biHween  tlie  Bla<;k  Sen  in  tlio 
north  and  the  Taurus  in  the  south  is  eoni|H>&e<i  of  thn?c  tcr- 
nw'»  '  '  V    we  may  call   the  Euxine,  the  Calatiun,  and 

Phr  aiocian  terraces*    The  beds  of  the  rivers  whuh 

ori^i-.  M^   1-i.  the  Galatian  terrace  and  descend  through  the  i 
Euxine  terrace  to  the  sea,  are  not  (so  far  aji  wc  know)  in* 
terru}itc^d  by  steep  transverse  barncrs,  soas  to  moke  the  wuten  i 
flow  down   in  caiKiades,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
ascent  to  the  termces  is  gradual,  unless   future  oliservation 
should  show  that  such  eaturacts  have  existed,  and  that  tho 
oi)|icifiing   barriers   have    l>ctn   washe<I  away   bv  I  he  water, 
(Tonsjiderable  jx>rtions  of  the  courses  of  tho  \t<shtMrmi[k,  the  * 
Kizil-Irmik,  and  espec'uilly  theZakftnyeh  (SangarJus)  arc  still 
unexplored  and  offer  a  gotxl  opr»ortunity  for  such  obt<ervutiou» ; 
and  it  would  be  no  Ics^  interesting  to  examine  the  poss  through 
which  the  Sihua  breaks  through  the  Taurus. 

The  tract  between  A'ngora  and  the  up|>cr  tnirt  of  the  Zakii-  i 
rfyeh  and  tliencc  westward  as  far  as  Mount  OJyntnus  is  very 
little  known,  except  in  its  south-western  piUi,  winch  is  tni. 
versi'd  by  tlie  great  road  from  Constantintiple  to  Kiituluych  luid 
Kdnlyeh  which  pissea  over  a  high  phili<m  of  buTcn  asj^cet. 
The  same  character  prevails  in  the  middle  di*.triet,  l>etwceii 
Kutohiyeh  mid  tlje  left  bank  of  the  Zaksiriyeh,  witli  the 
exception  that  the  eastern  f»art,  between  (iermii  and  A'ngora, 
contains  large  plain*  and  some  valleys,  where  tlie  clayey  soil 
is  well  cultivated.  Chain*  have  l>een  seen  there  $1  retching 
from  east  to  west.  The  hiahest  portion  of  this  table-knd 
seems  to  be  between  Scwri-llisar  and  Kut«dii}'eh,  where  the 
river  Z^ari'yeh  is  supposed  to  liave  its  origin.  The  northern 
part  of  the  tract  has  scart-ely  bt^en  visited  at  all :  a  Turkish 
gcjitleman  of  Bruai'i  who  has  several  times  travelled  on  the 
dirt?et  (?)  road  from  that  tawn  to  A'ngora,  and  crosiscd  the 
Zakan'yeh  by  a  stone  bridge  (at  KfwiiV),  Ims  told  tlje  writer 
that  the  country  is  generally  level,  but  is  mountainous  east  of 
the  Ziikdriyeh,  and  tliat  this  river  flows  in  a  bcautifid  winding 
valley  Ixtwecn  high  and  stcejj  rocks. 

This  sketch  will  be  concluded  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
mountain  system  in  the  most  western  port  of  the  jH^ninsula. 
The  Mdnid-Dagh^  whicb  has  been  described  as  tbe  western 
promontory  of  mc  midland  system  of  mountains,  is  a  centre 
IVom  which  several  high  ranges  stnteh  west  and  north*  A  lofty 
and  woodetl  chain  connects  it  with  the  (Jlympus  of  Brusii,  st»pa- 
rating  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Kdrenos  from  the  barren  table- 
lands of  Kiitjihiyeh.  A  second  chuin  brunches  west  under  the 
names  of  Ak-Dagh  and  Dcmirjj-Ddglt,  and  terminates  with 
Mount  Ida :  tirt  o  fiarallel  brarielits  of  this  chain  strt^tch  north  : 
they  are  the  wttterBhedji  lx*twcen  the  ri^cr  Edrenos  in  the 
east  and  the  Simaiil-Sd  in  tlie  west,  and  between  this  rivor 
and  the  small  watercourses  that  flow  into  the  Hellesi>ont.  A 
third  chain  runs  south  of  and  parallel  with  the  A'k-Ddgh 
and  tho  Demirji'-Dagh,  forming  a  barrier  between  tlie  river 
Ghiediz-Chdi  in  the  north  and  the  Mcndere  or  Maeauder  in 
the  south.  I'he  western  part  of  that  chain  brandies  and  forms 
the  Kizilji-Miisa^Digh,  theaniient  Tmolus,  in  the  nortlj,  and 
the  Kestine-Diiph,  theantient  Mcssogi^,  in  the  south :  In'twecn 
them  flows  tlie  little  Mcndere.  The  Babu-Hiigh,  a  lofty  chaic 
that  rises  south  of  the  (Great)  Mend  ere,  belongs  to  theTaunii 
nuLge,  as  mentioned  above:  its  height  must  be  vety  great| 
since  Fellows  saw  its  snowy  summit  fnjm  tlic  high  tabie-land 
near  Kiitiihiych,  a  distmK*  of  150  Enulish  miles,  which  how- 
ever he  incorrectly  states  at  110  nit  lei*  oidy.  The  tract  be- 
twt'cn  tlic  Balji&-D^h  and  the  Murud-Ditgh  m  a  high  table- 
hmdf  tliongh  not  so  high  as  the  gn^at  ei^ntnil  table-land  ;  and  it 
■eeins  to  b«  an  intermediate  terrace  between  that  tract  and  tlm 
less  elevated  plateaus  on  tlie  western  coast.  Its  general  aspect 
ta  barrcD,  whole  districts  being  €Over(xl  with  sund  and  frug^ 
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mciil5  of  volcnaic  proiltiHs;  bjisalti^  cones  rise?  pverv>^  lif*rt% 
iiiiirbli:'  is  iibiinikrit,  Irrocj^tone  occurs  |;^oncrallv%  and  in  inaiiy 
]j|«cic5  thi*  Furfucr  of  tliu  tabio-!aiit!5  is  uu(Iulatiii(j:.  Tiiis  tir- 
launstaneo  jrives  ad^MtioimJ  stixmgth  to  tlic*  lijijcitlicHis  that 
tin*  rcntral  tiible-l:uid  was  once  a  lake.  The  Al  unW^Ddg^li 
with  its  eastern  chmns,  the  Sult:iii-Diit:li  anf!  theEinfr-Dd|rh, 
ami  its  wf^tern  iXiiitinujitioiB  thci  Ak-Dildt  and  Demirji- 
1>u^1j,  cuusist  of  schistose  aiid  mctflmorphic  nx-its ;  nioijt  of 
the  tnifliytie  outtirt'^ks  oocnr  on  this  line;  the  i^iiks  arc  pcne- 
lily  tnwhytic  or  l>a&dtic*  rtxks,  and  tniros  of  former  t^niptlons 
'  very  nutuerons.  T\m  rhain  is  part  of  the  frreat  rtrttral 
'1X15  of  the  jH^ninjinla;  ilj  heitrht  must  Ik»  rot isitie ruble »  sinre 
the  whole  nmgQ  was  Povere<l  with  snow  in  the  month  of  April. 
The  chains  hv  which  the  Mordd-IXijjh  is  eoiuierted  with  the 
OI\nnpii5,  anJ  between  whieh  the  river  Kdrcnos  flows,  hefriri 
in  the  south  with  trap  dykes  which  have  burst  thnmjiii  eryii' 
(allinr?  limestone  anti  yellow  schist,  traversed  by  nuinerous 
veins  of  qairty. ;  farther  north  the  dee!iviiic*s  show  elifls  of 
white  eretaecous  limestone,  with  a  horixontjd  stnitiFieatiou  in 
\^hlch  iitrickland  discnvered  fhi^ll  frrsb-water  tnrtiary  sliells, 
Blount  01yin[uts  is  supposed  to  consist  of  phttonie  meks, 
whii'h  arc  indieateil  at  its  northern  iind  western  foot  by  beds 
of  limestone  ivenetrated  to  Rome  distance  by  ijunrtzose  prranitie 
veins;  the  limestone  U  of  the  sea^rlia  formation.  Towanls 
!he  lower  part  of  the  river  Edrcnos  there  ura  grreenlsh  tra- 
thytic  rocks. 

The  peneral  churtwjtera  of  the  g-colopy  of  the  peninsula, 
KIV9  Hamilton^  are  simple.  The  eastern  extremities  <on?ist 
of  tmehytic  meks,  which  towanis  the  west  are  succeeded  and 
|Mirtly  overlaid  by  bl.irk  volcanic  breccia  an^l  peperite,  eon- 
Ldninji  antridiir  fra^rments  of  trap  or  trachyte.  The  western 
part  of  the  iH*ninsula  consists  of  ciilcnreous  rocks  which  seem 
vt>  bi-hing  to  the  f-mpba  or  crctaceons  formation.  All  these 
are  liorixontal,  and  I  he  lower  jwrtion  is  a  hartl  compart  5f  ai^rm 
)ike  that  of  Greece  and  the  loninn  islamic.  This  (tise  lower, 
hard  portion)  contains  no  fossils,  but  is  overlaid  by  l>eds 
thirty  or  forty  feet  thick  containinfr  u  jin-at  variety  of  iihcUs, 
amou^^t  wbicii  are  Corbula  and  Mi>flirjla,  The  l3e<is  vary 
considerably  in  hanlne**,  and  some  are  rather  silieinus,  Near 
the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  nntient  cpianies,  in  which 
lie  larjje  blocks  hewn  and  ready  to  be  removed.  The  same 
writer  says  that  he  eonld  not  Hud  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  limestone  imd  the  trachyte,  so  as  to  form  any  conjecture 
of  tlieir  relative  o^s. 

Hifdrographif—\.  Rivers, — Our  knowletl^'O  of  the  rivers 
nnd  Ittkes  of  the  peninsula  hiis  l>een  irreatly  extended  by  the 
diseovericA  of  recent  traveller**.  In  euumeratine*  them  we 
proceed  fmra  the  gulf  of  Iskunderun  west  ahinjr  the  coii-?t  of 
the  Mediternincan^  &e.  l*be  Jihnn  (Fyranuts)  has  its  sources 
noiir  Mentsh  in  the  eastern  bepnning'ot'^tbe  Tauriis,  in  37*35' 
N.  Int.,  36"  55'  E.  lonir.,  flows  soutli-west  for  alKvve  fifty 
pieogniphiciil  tniles^  throuifb  a  nam»w  vulley^  along"  t!ie 
wcfiteni  foot  of  the  Dunlun-Drtgb,  tunis  south  and  south- 
west, pursuing:  that  course  ti*r  35  miles,  and  takintr  a  sudden 
torn  towards  east,  falls  into  the  sinall  bay  of  Ayjb*  It-s 
antient  eourse  from  the  |K>int  where  it  turns  ctL=t  was  south- 
west nnd  s<nith-east,  imd  il<^  ftjnner  mouth  may  still  l>e  tntced 
lU'flr  Cft|)e  KanUTtisb  at  tlie  entmnce  of  the  pnlf.  Its  whole 
hM^j^ih  is  above  100  mile^  ;  it  receives  on  it.'*  nght  the  Siiunm, 
wlueh  dcseemtfi  fnjm  the  Taurus.  Its  up])cr  pirt  is  confined 
between  sti'cp  rocks ;  it  readies  the  pbun  of  A'dana  in  37° 
N.  lat.,  but  the  !iills  of  the  DiinJiin-Djijih  accompany  it  in 
the  ea?t  r.s  far  down  as  Mount  Misis.  The  lr>wer  |)iirt  of  the 
Jflnin  is  nnvigable.  The  sources  of  the  Sihiin,  the  auticnt 
J^anis,  Are  in  the  central  titblc-land  in  37''  4*2"  N.  lat.,  IW  25' 
E.  [onjr,  ;  its  course  is  nlxiut  SO  peo^aphiral  miles  sotith^euiit 
throiiirh  the  Cilieian  de tiles  of  the  raums,  and  40  pi> 
prophieal  mih-s  south-west  till  it  renchcs  the  ^ndf  of  I.4keii- 
ilenin  in  3tj°  44'  N.  lat.,  S4*'  5**1'  E.  lont?.  It  enters  the  plain 
of  A'dtlna  above  this  town,  and  is  uavitrable  in  its  lower  part. 
The  whole  length  is  about  J>0  prtH>(2Tnphieal  miles.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Sihiin  and  the  Jihun  is  not  known. 

Tlie  Tersu<-Ch:ti\  the  antient  Cydtms,  a  small  river, 
oriffinatcs  near  the  wartheni  entnmce  of  the  Ciliciuii  |K!ss,  on 
a  plateau  of  3S00  fc»et  elevation^  and  after  a  soutb-soulb-€4ist 
and  sfmth-we^?t  course  of  40  j^conrraphical  m!le«,  m  hich  is  only 
junrily  kmmn,  cmplies  itself  in  the  sea  a  little  wt**t  of  the 
luotith  of  the  Sfhiin.  The  (iiJk-Sii  ((-alyrtidnu.^)  bna  its 
source*  in  the  Trmrus,  in  about  :i7*'  N.  bt.,  33"  K.  long:.  ;  it 
dnviiis  ific  western  ]uirt  of  Citnia^  and  at^er  a  south-eastern 
cours*^  of  about  Gj  miles  throup-h  a  mountainous  tract,  joins 
irie  iMMi  a  little  below  Se!t'wkeh,  the  antient  i^e!cueiIl. 
Anionic  the  rivers  mentioned  by  the  anlienls  hi   Pampli^lia 


I  ore  the  Eurjmedon^  the  Cestrwa,  and  i 
maps  do  not  give  the  present  mune  of  the  Etiti* 
river  desiji^uated  by  thai  name  is  docrJ' )*tj  f 
noble  river  ;  the  Oestrus  is  the  pre>  i 

raetes  the  Diidon.  Tliey  are  not  tnci*; 
courses  that  have  l^een  observed  on  ih«?  vt-Mi 
north  of  the  Taurus,  which  flow  from  wc^t  to 
to  be  their  rcsj»eetive  sourcrs.     It  is  not  unl 
Eurymedon  is  Ibmied  by  the  southern  ciuiJet 
I  Ejjcrdir  mentioned  befoi*e,  and    that  it  is  i 
waters  of  Utke  Sti^hht  after   they   liave  (ait( 
throujrh  subtcrrantua  passages  across  the  Tfli 
volume  of  the  water  of  the  Eurymedon  i*  h 
river  the  length  of  which  would  not  exceed  (50 
miles,  if  itji  eiources  lay  only  in  or  a  little  heya 
ran^e  of  the  1  uuru'!.     The  X  an  thus  is  now 
The  description  of  this  river  will    be  apprvipn 
paiiied  with  a  few  rentarks  on  Lycia,  one  of  tht 
mjr  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  unknoMn  to  Ji 
FellfJWB  pnblisbetl  his  account  of  that  country* 
has  its  sources  in  the  snowy  ran^'^c  of  the  ^i 
due  WHith  as  far  as  Huran/  where  it  receiveij 
tributary  of  about  25  miles  leng:th»  and  much 
jjortion  of  the  main  stream  aljovc  tliat  jK>inL 
the  river  winds  throudi  a  U^autiful 
hills  and  picturesttue  rocks  in  a  south  I 

western  inclination  ;  and  u  little  below  int  , .^d 

city  of  X an  thus  it  turns  aliruijUy  west  and  faili 
after  a  course  of  about  50  uiiles.  Itelow  Horin 
by  a  Mne  bridge  of  live  ar(  hes.  The  tract  soi 
between  this  bridge  and  the  buy  of  Makri  (Cil 
west,  the  river  Xantb us  and  the  sea,  is  filled 
tains  known  by  their  antient  names  of  Cmgrudi 
pus,  surmounted  by  peaks  300O,  3300.  5490, 
aliove  the  sea.  From '  11  onlii  a  ranpij  ^trttcj 
towanis  the  sea,  pressing  close  uikju  it  with  « 
of  4800  feet  elevation  ;  the  northeni  jKirt  is  ill 
man  in  Fellows*  *  Diseovcrica  in  Lynn*  10  ^ 
with  (etenial  ?)  snow.  This  is  the  antient  Mo( 
Eujit  of  it  is  ttie  high  table-land  nientionctl  aba 
a  mean  elevation  of  more  tlum  4000  ^tyi^X^  bein 
antient  district  of  Cibymtis,  a  name  which  in  | 
nerioii  designated  the  whole  country  of  Lycia, 
oeing  known  as  the  best  Siiilors  atnong  the  { 
cially  for  ships  of  war.  On  this  table*hind  ih 
that  falls  into  a  cavern  and  disapjx^ars,  A  fill 
of  the  cavern  there  is  the  lake  of  /vwel^tn^  whi 
let,  h  three  or  four  miles  wide  and  ten  lonjr,  «! 
middle  of  a  highly  cultivnted  plain  Mliieh  is  ttB 
high,  iJelivecn  the  table-laml  and  the  eastern  \ 
is  theTiiktalu-Dagh.  the  antient  Mount  Sk)iyini 
Bunimit  7HU0  feet  hip-h.  The  range  of  ^lotis  lij 
the  table-land  beyond  it  form  a  terrcee  which  i 
the  Taums,  but  higher  than  the  elevated  tJl 
southern  shore.  The  tract  along  the  shore  is  t 
west  to  cast  by  the  litde  river  Dembrc  ;  it  is  «  I 
than  the  table-land,  and  rising  with  bold  pre 
the  sea.  The  exterior  of  l^ycia  resembles  on  \ 
the  norlliem  prt  of  the  peninsula  l>Ptweeii  i 
and  the  centmf  table-land  ;  and  the  Dcnibro  aDd 
are  on  a  srnull  settle  in  tlie  siaith  what  the  Ycsl 
Kizil-lrmtik  art^  on  a  large  scaJe  in  the  imrtli, 
relation  in  which  Ly<  ia  stands  to  the  whole  1 
peninsula  with  its  central  lidde-lands,  Uirren 
salt  and  otl>er  lakes  without  outlet:?,  and  lower  to 
to  the  coa.st,  \vhtre  I  lie  vegctiUion  is  quite  iiillen 
of  the  midlands,  stands  to  all  Asia,  and  this 
might  not  have  esca)>wl  the  keen  eye  of  tlie  I 
arid  Huggesieil  to  them  the  zuunc  of  Alia  Ml 
Asii*. 

'i'he  next  river  to  the  Xanthus  Is  the  Dl 
fCalbis).  Its  sources  are  suptiosed  to  bo  i 
N.  lat.,  29^*  50'  E.  long.,  in  the  high  tablc-l 
the  range  of  the  I'uurus,  and  tlie  part  ol  it  visitu 
flows  in  a  deep  ninine  through  a  plateau  500O  fc 
course,  which  ut  lirst  U  from  e^Lstto  Mcst,  sooafa^ 
wi'st,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  unknown^  vx 
near  its  mouth,  a  little  north*wefit  of  Oirx*  G| 
Fellows  had  much  trouble  in  eni&jing  it.  The  1 
is  nearly  100  mibs.  No  large  river  occurs  beiwe 
mon-Chih   and   the  Mendere,      ThiiJ  river,  tl 

■  tn  Arf'jwf-oti'K**  mmp  b^lunginj;  to  the  JournAl  of  J 
Itji  courve  U  o^rtti  west  to  aouUi  e&it. 


y.  iar„  30<»  20'  E.  lonjf.,  in 
ig"  firotti  ea?t  to  wc?t  towards 
the    elfvatinl    phmt    of 
that  itlflsueft  from  a  ^nmll  bke  fed 
•ad  Buntninded   by  steop  and   tufty 
with   the  iitY-tJtinf-  nf   Pliny. 
tb^  aQtiont  Apamcn  Ciljotup,  is  flase 
u  the  fpot  in  the  plain  w  liere  Mar- 
ly for  hm  presumptuous  rivaJry  of  Ar)ollo 
yet,  t.  2) ;  but  the  CBTem  where  AjpolJg  mm^ 
riv«l  sccras  to  have  fallen  in.     The  course 
tpkical  mtles  north-west,  through  the 
* '    '  miles  south-weft,  afld 
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we5t,  DBTtly  through 
ll|  through  a  deep  rocky  vallev;  110  jsfeo- 
ith'Westf  in  numerous  windinfft  through 
ftit  becomes  wider  and  more  fertile  m  it 
It»  whole  course  is  aborc  170  geogra- 
afe,  on  the  right,  the  Sandtikli-CWf , 
Ifae  south-eastern  eontinuation  of  the  Mdrtfd- 
Chii«  50  geographiiid  miles  lon^,  which 
pf  the  Mdrad-I)4)jh,  and  joins  the  Maoander 
begins  its  reguljir  west-south-west  course. 
HDukr  river,  joloit  the  Bdnis  CMi  imme- 
fttdifiD  with  the  Maetnder.  From  this 
■St  ooly  small  streams  join  the  Maeander 
the  left  it  b  joined  by  the  Ch<5ruk-Su,  the 
•kdl  river  flowing:  from  east  to  wesst ;  the 
?),  a  itill  smaller  stream^  which  conies 
Btfbi-D&gh ;  and  the  Chinh-Chki,  the 
of  which  are  about  35  geogra- 
fpom  iti  junction  with  tlie  Mao- 
iuation  of  the  BMi^Di^h.  Tito 
Cayster,  haa  its  source  in  the 
te-D^h  (Meifogis)  in  the  south, 
(Tmolus)  in  the  north.  It 
Ntiova,  after  a  western  course  of 
The  Kodus  or  Ghiedtss^Chiif,  the 
Niires  in  the  Morkl-D^gh,  south* 
miizi  its  course  h  20  geographical 
^^^  'Mt,  nearly  100  geographical  miles 
ivl  diivrtkm,  and  15  geographical  utiles 
till  it  (alls  into  the  bay  of  Smyrna^  which 
<jftjey  and  candy  depomt^.  In  it^  upper 
rot  oomeaaence  that  joins  it  on  the  left  is 
ps.  now  A  llah-Sheher-Su  (?),  the  sources  of 
tw  mile^  from  the  middle  part  o(  the  Macan- 
p*  It  joins  the  Hermiis  after  a  north-west 
f  through  a  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated 
fhu  the  Ilermus  receives  in  its  upper  part 
td  the  Demirji-Chai  (IlyllusV),  two  small 
rirom  the  Ak-D%h  and  the  Demirji-Dti^h, 
»rt  it  receives  the  Ak-Su  (llyllus  V),  The 
r  Herrnus,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Coga- 
m  turn  which  it  makes  near  its  mouth  to 
impeHectly  known.  North  of  the  llermus 
i  (Caicu«),  the  Tilzltt,  and  the  Mendere 
Uider)f  flowing  west,  and  the  Bdkla-Cha^ 
h  flows  north  into  the  sea  of  Marmara.  The 
ir  n^lich  flows  into  the  sea  of  Marniara  is 

Bpt  Rhyndacus^  which  is  fomie<l  by  the 
|l  One  of  them,  the  RbjTidacus  or 
iitec  in  the  lofty  chain  which  connects 
>4gh  and  Ak-DiSgh,  and  after  a  wind- 
thrpugh  a  beautiful  valley  falls  into  the 
Ullionte  (Apolloniiis)  ;  it  issues  from  the 
this  lake,  and  empties  itself  into  the  gulf 
'a  coone  of  above  120  geographical  miles 
I,  The  other  branch  is  the  Siisugherlf-Sd^ 
which  comes  from  Simaul,  at  the  fool 
bicre  it  is  called  $(mdul-Su :  it  Aows  west 
miles,  and  north  for  SO,  and  joins  the 
the  point  where  it  kiues  from  the 
,  The  Rhyndacus  also  receives  the  Kara- 
of  the  great  lake  MiiniyAs.  Until  HamiU 
le  subject  of  very  careful  examination 
it  them,  Iictwc<?n  the  Rh^Tidacus 
are  only  small  rivers,  the  Niliifcr 
.,  and  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Iznik  or 
iyeh,  the  antient  SangariuB^  is  the  second 
riyeiiB  of  the  pi^ninsuU,  Its  sources  are 
lablo>[and  between  Rutihi'veh  and  S^wri- 
r  by  Chinder  in  39''  16'  N.  lat, 

li 


31**  24'  E.  long.,  is  the  rruiin  branch  ;  w  t  river  which  comef 
down  from  the  EmiT'Da^h,  in  a  northern  direction,  and  paaaef 
by  Herj^i'm  K&Jch,  is  I!  '    d  branch.    The^e  two  streams 

unite  about  six  miles  t  der,  whence  the  river  flows 

east  and  north  till  it  is  ji'u.o^i  vy  the  Knguri  or  A'ngora*Sti, 
by  which  the  mountainous  tract  round  A'ngora  is  drained. 
From  thi^  spot,  in  39**  45'  N.  lat,.  31*  55'  E.  long.,  down  to 
its  mouth,  the  river  has  been  seen  by  European  travellers  only 
at  a  few  places.  Its  general  course  however  is  known,  and  in 
tracing  it  we  follow  a  map  of  Bithynia,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Hammer**  *  Geschichte  oes  OsmanW-hen  Reiches/  Thi*  map 
will  be  Ibund  defective  as  to  geographical  correctness  in 
many  parts,  but  we  may  rely  upon  its  general  correctneaSf  and 
with  regard  to  its  details  oncl  tne  names  oi'  localities ;  as  there 
is  perhaps  no  man  in  Europe  who  knows  Bithynia,  the  ori- 
ginal abode  of  Osm^  and  his  tribe,  so  well  as  Baron  von 
Hammer.  The  direction  of  the  Zikiiriyeh,  from  its  junction 
with  the  A'ngora-Sd^  as  far  as  31*  E.  long,,  b  west;  toenoeit 
flows  w(^  and  north-west  till  it  reaches  the  north-eastem  pro- 
montories of  the  Ertno"*  n^wH  ^  lofty  and  wooded  rsng^ 
connected  with  the  Ot  !  irdsd  by  the  Tuminij»D%u. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Era  ..  i.  .h,  near  Sbgiid,  a  few  nmes 
west  of  the  Ziikartveh,  stands  the  tomb  of  £r-t<3ighrul,  the 
father  of  Osman.  from  the  Enuenf*IHghf  whicii  is  close  to 
the  stream,  the  river  takes  a  more  northern  direction.  Below 
8&r{ki&,  a  village  about  10  minutes  south  of  the  latitude  of 
Nicaea,  the  river  b  fordaMe  at  a  place  called  *  Siirkiin,'  that  is 
*  ford/  The  most  western  part  of  the  river,  according  to  the 
map,  is  in  30^  10^  E.  long. ;  but  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  map 
as  to  the  fact ;  and  the  curve  of  the  river  in  this  part  varies 
much  in  ditferent  maps.  In  the  latitude  of  NJcaea  there  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  tlie  river  near  Kfwit  (Rinneir's  Gaiwa),  and 
here  the  great  roads  from  Con?ttantinople  and  Nicaea  to  A'n- 
gora unite.  From  that  spot  the  direction  of  the  Z&k&rlyeh  ui 
north'Cast,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Nieomedia  it  turns  suddenly 
east,  but  it  soon  flows  north,  north-north-west,  and  north,  and 
it  enters  the  sea  in  41**  71'  N.  lat.,  30°  42'  E.  long.  From 
the  ijoint  where  it  suddenly  turns  east  the  river  formerly  nm 
nortn,  and  the  old  bed  is  still  visible,  A  line  bridge  of  antient 
construction,  1087  feet  in  length,  leads  across  the  bed,  through 
which  a  small  arm  of  the  Zfdc&riyeh  flows  north.  Near  tuis 
spot  the  main  branch  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Near 
Kimk  the  Zikirlyeh  flows  for  13  miles  through  a  gloomy 
intricate  defile,  with  high  and  rugged  precipice*)  rising  per- 
\  |x*ndieularty  on  both  sides.  The  summits  uf  tlie  mountains 
are  covered  with  excellent  timber,  oak,  beech,  sycamore,'  and 
ash.  The  Sangarius,  says  Kinneir,  is  in  general  abr>ut 
100  yards  wide  (near  Ri'wi'i),  contains  an  immense  body  of 
water,  and  flows  with  STiriirising  rapidity.  I'he  stone  bridge 
over  it  was,  according  to  an  inscription,  built  by  Sultan  Ba- 
y^{d  (1.  ?),  and  tlie  middle  arch  was  broken  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  Ainsworth  crossed  the  river  on  a  wooden  bridge 
near  the  antient  bridge,  which  is  over  the  dry  bed.  The 
width  of  the  river  was  372  feet,  with  an  average  depth  of  two 
feet,  and  a  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  He  adds  that 
the  river  was  liable  to  considerable  rises  :  he  crossed  it  in 
September,  the  driest  month  of  the  year.  The  tributaries  of 
the  Z^k^rlyeli,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  are  on  its 
It'ft,  the  Pufsiik-Sti,  the  antient  Thymbriua,  which  comes 
from  the  Moriid-Dagh,  and  afler  a  nortliem  and  north-eastern 
(Xiur^  of  about  50  geographical  miles,  and  passing  by  Riita- 
hfyeh  and  Eakl-Sheber  (Dorvlaeuni),  joins  the  ZikHrJyeh 
about  10  geographical  miles  belou  this  town.  The  YenX- 
sbeher-Sii  (Mel as?)  joins  the  main  river  near  Ri'wfi^  after  a 
north-eastern  course  of  50  geographical  miles :  it  comes  from 
the  Olympus  of  Bnisa.  A  river  which  flows  from  the  east 
falls  into  the  Z&k&riyeh  on  its  right,  below  Sarikia,  after  a 
westerly  course  of  40  miles.  It  has  no  name  in  the  map.  and 
may  be  the  lower  course  of  the  Kerirais-Su.  The  length  of  the 
Z&k4r!yeh  may  be  estimated  at  220  geographical  miles.  The 
distance  in  latitude  between  its  mouth  ancl  the  sources  of  the 
Thymbrius,  which  bos  often  been  taken  for  the  main  river,  b 
2**  *20' ;  but  between  its  mOuth  and  the  Char-Sii,  which  joins 
the  A'ngora-Sii,  and  consequently  belongs  to  the  upper  system 
of  the  river,  there  is  only  a  JiflTerence  in  latitude  of  40' ; 
and  there  are  only  30^  diflierenee  betu'een  it  and  the  sources 
of  the  Rerimia-Sii.  The  defile  near  Kfwa  is  ilie  place  where 
traces  of  former  cataracts  may  be  found,  for  the  river  hefe 
descends  into  the  Euxine  plateau.  The  mouth  of  the  Filfy&s, 
the  antient  Billaeus,  is  in  4r  35'  N,  lat,,  82'  6'  E.  long. 
Its  lower  port  has  been  visited  by  Ainsworth,  who  describes 
it  as  *  a  notilo  river  *  flowing  through  a  most  beautiful  valley 
from  south  to  north.     We  know  nothing  of  its  upper  part 
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of  it  near  ZHfftr6n-B4ir,  where  there  is  u 

llfooden  bridge  over  it.     This  is  meutionod  in  the  first  voJume 

FAins worth '««  '  Tmvcls  '  (p.  G6),  and  we  are  eiiublcd,  bj  ati 

:  from  hi?  MS.  journal,  which  the  author  has  communi- 

I  to  It?,  to  add,  that  the  junction  of  the  Sog-hknli-Su,  a 

^vulet  which  flows  from  the  plttteuu  qf  Iflapi,  with  the  Ha- 

Inj^mli-Sii,   *a   ^'W>dly  nver  cominisr  froni    the  south/  ahjuX 

I  Seven  miles  wi'St  of  Zaf&riin-Bi>b\  forms  the  Fih'y&s,     From 

ijhis  point  the  river  flows  west  imd  afterwarels  turns  to  the 

rth.     The  route  of  Ainsworth  from  tlie  vuiley  of  ihe  Kizii- 

n^k,  by  Cherkefih  imd   Boh  west  to  Dikchah,  is  not  luid 

Idown   on   the  map   which  iiccorn(iiinie5   his   work,     Arrow- 

iiOifth'd  mop  which   tieeomfianies  Hamilton'^   *■  Travels/  ul^o 

ttves  a  binnk  for  the  country  thus  traversed  by  Ainsworih, 

tid  neither  iridicateB  the  towns  of  Cherkcsh  and  ChoniomJik 

^ited   by   the   traveUer,    nor  the   water*courscs   wliiili   he 

|tero«^  on  his  way.     A  careful  couiiiari<on  of  the  diftmnt 

ges  in  Ainsworth 's  work  witli  each  other  and  those  of 

liome  other  travellers  leads  us  to  condnde  that  the  Hamumli- 

iSiit  which  flows  from  Cherkcsh  north  up  to  the  environs  of 

lS5afiu4n-B6h\  is  the  main  branch  of  the  lihyis.    Th«90tirces 

Vti  this  river  must  be  looked  for  hi  the  west,  in  the  QtSli-Dag'h. 

■Tlie  Mil(in-lniiak  (Hypius),   which  originates  in  the  same 

I  direction,  but  further  north,  in  the  Y:'iiU-Dd|ih,  and  of  which 

[cmlv  the  upper  (jart  13  kno\*"n,  is  most  likely  the  first  tributiu-y 

lirhich  the  Filiyfi5  reeeivesi  on  its  left.     It  may  also  be  that 

llhe    Milfm-lrmAk   is   the  main   river  under  another   name, 

ounded  by  the  Bdh'-Difcrh  on  the  w>uth,  and  liiu  Vuilii-Diifrh, 

_he  FiKyiis'nms  east ;  the  mountflins  north-etiat  of  the  Isbik- 

iDitgh  make  it  take  a  northern  eoiirse :  this  i)ortion  h  called 

Himi&mli-Sd ;   closely  pressed  in  the  north   by  the  Durnah- 

fkWk-^  (Mom  Orminitis),  it  tiim»  weM  at  Fibyas,  but  being: 

pHoppi^  b?  the  KarLi-Diigh  it  flows  north  ahm^  the  eastern 

Pfoot  of  th^ts  chain.      The  Filiyis  thus   effects  the  drainaje'e 

f  the  tract  which  \iepn$  between  the  mouth  of  the  Zftk&riyeb 

nd  the  sources  of  the  Milfin-Irmik  in  the  we.st,  and  is  l>or- 

[den^l  in  the  south  by  the  ranpe  between  the  Ii<iIi.Dng-h  and 

Nhe  Ishik-Daph,  and  in  the  eist  by  the  chains  between  the 

|lshik-D%l»  and  the  Black  twa.     The  waters  west  and  tooth 

lof  thijf  Ijonler  flow  into  the  Zikanyeh,  and  east  of  it  they  arc 

ributariesofthe  Ki^tl-lmi4k. 

The  Kizil-Irmik  (Halys)  is  the  lar^cat  river  of  the  jienin- 
ula.  It^  soiirces  are  now  known  :  they  are  in  the  Gemm- 
HBeli-Diteh.  in  40*  N,  lat.,  37"  40'  E.  Jong.,  in  the  northern- 
™ost  jKirt  of  the  second  or  Pbrygo-Capjiadoeian  terrace, 
FThe  river  at  first  flows  south,  but  it  soon  takes  a  soulh-weit 
f direction,  which  it  pursue*  for  about  160  geo^phical  miles, 
*hroug^h  a  piehjresque  valley,  along  the  northern  ix»rdcr  of 
f  tlie  great  central  table-land. 

This  part  of  its  course  is  partly  conjcetural.     In  38**  40' 
J,  lat,,   34"*  4'  E.    long.,  it   turns   ntJrth-west,  with  some 
rwestern  lx»nds,  and  flows  in  that  direction  bb  far  as  a  point  in 
^40*  N.  lat.,  33''34'  E.  long.,  for  aljout  76  geographical  mUes. 
Thi^  part  is  likewise  imiierfeetly  known.     Thence  it  flows 
nortli-post,  east,  and   agajn  north-east  as   far   as  Osminjflc, 
f for  100  peogniphical  miles :  this  part  ia  much  better  known. 
[Jrom  Osm^jik  its  course  is  supposed,  and  htLs  jxirtly  been 
nibsenred,  to  be  west  for  about  20  and  thence  north -east  for 
rabout  30  geo^phical  miles,  as  far  as  the  defile  of  Kard-Te[ie, 
|A  narrow  pa«s  overhung  by  huge  precipices.     A   portion  of 
lliiis  pass  is  formed  bvan  angle  of  the  main  river,  and  another 
>ortion    by    the    valley    of    the    (lok-Irmiik,    eaJled    here 
So*;timibiil-Ch!if,    or   itaril-Sd.     From    tbi?   Pjwjt    the   river 
Lilowf^  5outli-east  for  15  tj^eoffraphicul  inik'^,  luni  thence  north- 
least  fur  about  40  mile^.     it  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by 
fi'o   navipble   channels,   in  41"  43'  N.  hit.,  86**  E.  lon^. 
Phc   lower   p«rt  is  only  known  towanis  its  nuMith,  which 
'nws  througrh  a  flat  alluvial  tract.     The  whole  len^h  is  ahove 
80  geographical  miles :  the  distance  in  latitude  between  its 
Ijnouth  and  its  sources  is  only  1"  50\     We  know  of  no  eon- 
fiiderable  tributaries  to  tliis  river  except  the  Gok-lnnAk,  men- 
ftioncd  abfjve,  which  rises  to  the  mountains  of  Uzun-Biinin, 
firc^ft  of  Kastsimiliii,  which  lies  on  its  eastern  bank  :  the  Giik- 
Ti       '    '  '■  ab<mt  TO  ^,  "  "    i|  tntl«-*s, 

red  by  hii  d  i^enc- 

The  Ki/,ji'i[  111,1  K  docs  not 
i.ir  navigation  by  large  cndl ; 
.jj.     mv.    Mi    i.ir    r.iy  season;    but   they  greatly 
winter  and  i^priufft  when  the  snow  melts  on  the 
ii«i=!,   which   eupply  iU  tributary  strciims.     The 
le  aiitient  Lyvas,  is  the  last  considenible  ri%er 
^MTt  of  the  |>cmnsuitt:    we  know   little  of  it. 
Ii3  iourQ^  are  at  ihe  north -w*esteni  Foot  of  the  Lazian  group, 
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in  40»N,  Int.,  39**  T   '  *   ' 

below  the  fortress  oi  < 
lit  last  u  north  course  m  i^v  mur-^. 
the  Tdkiit-JSu,  the  antient  Iris,  the  »mr(va  < 
tween  Niksar,  on  the  Yeshil-lmutk,  in  tilt  1 
hu-ge  town  of  Tokit  in  the  soutli,  Il»  00m 
oct^usional  bends  to  the  north  us  far  ns  Atii>ii 
70  geographical    miles,  the  wi  < 

Amasiawcit  and  north-west  fo:  1 

receives  on   its  left  the  Ch6terlek-J  1 
the  Kirk-Dc^hm  Mountains,  north  < 
few  miles  east  of  the  Kizil-Imiiik  ;  a.-. 
after  an  ejtstL^m  course  of  60  ireojorrapl 
blends,  throu|rh  the  nearly  unknown  pi;itcau  ma 
A  little   below  its  junction  with  the  Tdk4l4 
Inmik  descends  through  a  narrow  pass  intoih^  B 
this  is  another  spot  where  truces  of  former  oi 
disrovenni.      Tlih   Veshil-Irmak   enters   tho  i 
mouths,  the  principtiJ  of  which   is  navigabil, 
ronndinjtr  tract  is  a  delta  formed  by  the  depol 
Eu.^t   of    the    Yeshil-lnnfik    there    are    oalf 
Hamilton   was  snrprii^d  at  the  larj^e  body! 
many  of  them   had  notwithstanding   the  shi 
course.     The  largest  of  th««  rivers  is  the?  Tl 
source*  are  in  the  Ldzian  group,  in  40*  20^  I 
£.  long* ;  its  mouth  is  a  little  vASt  of  the  lowa  of 
polis),  in  41°  2'  N.  lat,  38^48'  E.  long, 
south-east  to  north-weit. 

XaAtf^s.—Bciiiides  those  mentioned  in  the 
lerreat  centml  table-land,  there  are  tjie  folloi^ 
of  Abulbonte  (Apollonras)  lies  on  tt  **  1 

of  Bithynia,  Ix^ween  Mount  Olymj  1 

dftnieh  :  it  Ft  retches  from  cast  tow* 
north  to  south.     On  the  sootli  it  is  I  > 

wooded  mountains  of  the  Olympas,  ..  ...  j 
north  by  trachytic  hills,  and  towards  the  i 
man^hes.  The  north-eastern  iiortion  is  Fttidi 
islands:  on  one  of  them,  whi en  is  ctmniirlwll 
land  by  a  wooden  bridfre,  stands  the  town  of  i 
anti(*nt  Apollonia  ad  RhyndacunK  The  to^ 
islands,  an«i  the  whole  siirroundinfr  cminlril 
antient  ruins.  The  lake  abound>  with  tish,  a| 
markets  of  Bnisa  imd  Constimtinoplc  Th«»  il 
280  feet  broad  u  little  below  the  sj»ot     "  ' 

lake,  and  it  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bi  1 

uiyas,  the  antient  lake  of  Melitop<dis,  is  \\*>t  a| 
lionte,  on  the  easteni  borders  of  Mysia :  H  hif 
frcjui  east  to  west,  and  iS  miles  wide  from 
The  jihores  are  low  and  marshy,  but  the  trnd 
of  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  much 
hl^^hly  esteemed  bv  the  Greeks.  At  Kazakti 
extremity  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  Ciiristian 
descendants  of  a  colon  v  of  Kossaks,  but 
Turkish.  Thelakeof  RnVlur(37*'4a'N.  laL, 
is  so  culled  from  the  t<»wn  of  Buhltlr, 
the  pout  hero  part  of  it :  it  coninins  five 
k\nd  biis  a  nuuK*rous  mpulation,  of  whi(^4h 
jKirtion  are  Greek.  The  length  of  tiie  |j 
east  to  «mth-we5t  is  ulwut  17  mites,  and 
four.  The  southern  shore  is  flat,  and  the  H 
uMiddy.  The  neii^hbourhofxl  prothue^^  much  § 
which  comes  from  a  low  pri^klv  plant  f^or^ 
sijccies  of  furze  It  is  obtiiintHt  hv  ♦■ -ii- r  1 
tne  stem  near  the  root,  and  cuttint?  '■ 

the  sap  exudes  in  a  day  or  twff,  iukI  4 

Qi\vT  which  it  is  collected  by  tli-  io 

3s.  2f/.  a  pound,  and  it  is  sent   !  ;i,  w1 

luidor  tlie  Turkish  name  of  *  keiereh.'  The  wi 
is  blackish,  with  a  strong  taste  and  smell  of  9m 
drogen  pas :  it  is  very  shallow,  and  it  is  cnv^ 
fowf.  The  lake  corrcsnonds  rather  with  ili# 
the  Palus  Ascauia  by  Fiiny  (//»>/.  AVrf.,  it|t| 
cannot  be  the  Palus  Aiscania  of  which  Arriiu 
waterway  so  salt  that  it  crystalli?'  '  '      < 

habitants  felt  no  want  of  the  sea.  1 

(Arrian,  Analynsis^  i,  29,  ctl.  Schun'  " 
lake  in  the  neiddxmrhcKxl  which  ton< 
of  Arriaji.  T\\\s  is  the  lake  of  Ch£ini 
wevt  of  the  lake  of  Bdldiir  ;  it  isabon 
north-eost  to  we?t-aoutIi-va^t.  :ind  fn  1 
it  h  surrounded  by  hi 

In  summer  the  lake  1         ^  '  u 

which  arc   nmddy,  but  in  winter  the 


flititniCMl  viith  fait,  which 
wmHai  ott'  the  mmi  «riHi 

'       its 


Talus 


Hid  L 
The  hmtid   1 
VI til  suit  4:0: < 
1/  pnxhiccd  hd^Fx'. 

This  kkf  ^i 
n;  tittt  It  is  aU(>  id< 
Fiitloetis(vii.  30)  ns  1 

ill     rflTi-U.     HJhJ      fn,: 


v\thet  been  deficnbe<l 

,  ur  urc  ni^t  uii]i<jxuut  enough  m  a  generml 
ihoh*  ctjuiitry. 

f,~B«>th   Ilani"  '   -worth, 

much  tfi  <  of   the 

I  to  inspCH  f    '  '    r-  rl 
hitharto  iii^ 

i  hiC,  not  ' 


[ler,  m  th«'  iniiips  oi  i  irebqfi ; 

1-  Bfpi?k-Dagh,  east  of  the 

ii  got   al   Kani-Brmar,  In   the   Mjutlt- 

r  cvotnti  tdble-lami.     Ho*k'*?itt  at»ounds  in 

I  ihe  north-ea^»  r  ^  Minor 

llA'nrnni.     Hot  >  .ill  the 


bfll.  hy  tJie 

thecmi,.  uiter  is 

h  ionm  At  tir¥t  smatL  poob  roimii  eiu^h 
the  niriid  evM|Min»tinn  of  ihe  water,  arc 
The  eonlhied  !»ater  luiil  guard  ire 
SoQjie  of  tJieiie  spriags  depaiit 
i,  othenB  pure  gijlphur,  and  otJi«^ 
,  which  is  thii  uio^i  freauent. 

C^MCT  examination  of   the    accounts    <vf 

Its  OD  tlda   pAinL 

ner  of  the  Gulf  of 

■'f    divide    tlie 

pNi*rti<in    the 

^it  oac- 
^  ireat 

, .-  the  iipet-ks,     'i  he  Ci  reeks 

!  ti  jort  tlnm  uj  the  ea^t,  and 

iftiun  of   the  [»opulatinn   of  nil 

several  di^tricta  m   tlie  wehii'm 

mhahitcd  by  them.     All  thoj»4!  s^hu  <idl 

e  DOl  of  Ttirkt^h  ari|rin,  un«l   tliere  are 

KHuaiid  H^^»-ralled  Turks  ^  ho  are  de«eend«d 

There  are  alH>  Mohammedaii  Ar- 

Th'   ■    ■•'■■■-::  the  Turks  who  style 

»f  co«uitrv,  and  lead  an 

^ogii  nmiiv  v;;  4,.<..4  live  dunng  the  eutnmcr 

jdi  they  oiny  to  thaae  filaees  whictj  are  used 

IculturuJ  or  pastofHl  |iarpoB«s,  leaving  their 

ib^  vUlaj^e^,     iHie  Turkomans   are  tnoet 

ptt  hut  iueh  anxincr  thent  as  are  shepherds^ 

Moic  Jilie^  wander  ik!$  far  us  tJie  table-1anii> 

K^fi/H^       The  Yiiriiki*  are  nf>ma»lic'  TurLs, 

R  '  Osmaniig,  aini  are  nmueroujs 

t  m  [)iairt«.     In  the  stuiie  dis- 

"tacrrii'lc  uuiiiljerof  Kui-ds,  who  are  either 

^irvander^jth  their  herds  to  the  western 

UdiiiicS;  though  mUdom,  as  iar  m  UTu»ti, 

nti  art*  a  brave  und  hoaest  set  of  men,  full 

fbl,  cnntflil.,  ready  to  as^st^  lilx^nd^  gene- 

fo  grave  i\h  the  Turks  are  generally 

|«nm1  af  Korial  iilt'j^iiivs,  chutting,  dancing, 

tare   fei  and   credulous-     Fel- 

'fs  tf-it  tir  A  description  of  them; 

'if  Aaia  Minor,     licdigious  pn?- 

she  peninsula  than  in   Eurojje^ti 

the  population  of  AjmtoUa  may  be 


I  parti,  Ml 


m    pMfl 


bivl  patt  of  tiki*  wliole  |x)ptili 

V  ujiltoti,  and  some  of  thl^ 
positiotta  of  lalitui  - 

1,  Eoid  ftniik  ikiuuamrn  i<»  .^nivnm.  distance  In  houn ; — 


ronfiidered  as  Ihe 
I'nrkiBh  empire. 


MTidaMS^  to  BnM,  6 :  u»  ilQ/^un-AgfiA-Kd,  0 ;  to  Kirma^H, 
'^  '•>  Rctterlek,  4 ;  loAdranna,  II;  Uann&nj{k,8;  T4ii- 
8;  Oninjnt.  8;  AzAn(,  2;  Ghiediz,  8 ;  Ufhak,  10; 
..  .Kti.  »;  hN&gikiifr,  6;  (;..lHk  8!  SnIeim&nK,  2 ;  TAkf- 
nak,  «;  Kiil4,  B;  AdiUi,  ^  t,  15,  the  direct 

itad  beinfr  but  12;    Kaas^U  u  U:    151   hours. 

:2 ,  Frwn  skrtOfic  to  A  Imsia :  — e^inope  to  l)ei  I  ilei- ,  4 ;  M eh med- 
Brt>f)fftiid-Krt,  hi  Bi^vft^^id,  6;  D»ir.Ui,  «;  Cheltrtt,  B; 
Vi«r^fCupri\«;  K /iil^wsii,  4 ;  Ladik.  4;  S»*i>etlL  »:  S*5n- 
nfiii,  3;  Uen*k,  6;  Nik.^r.  6;  tdkM,  9]  ZiJJeh,  4; 
Arnasia,  8:  !>7  hour*.  Jl,  Frmn  Amasta  to  Afioni-Kari- 
lliakr:— Aniiuia  to  Uiii-Kii,   \2:    Choroni,   6;    Tekiyeh- 


Hatip,  4 :  AlJkjah.  4  ;  Ytb^tt, 

Kb,  4  ;  Yii«rfin,  fS :  Ariijah,  8  ; 


Ko,  6;  H'jgbki^ 
s;  Kuc!iiik-K<i, 
6 ;  A  Worn,  6 ; 
ik.  t>;  Sewrf41l«iiir,  8 ; 

J ;  Eski-Karn-Uiftir,  6 ; 

\   ht>nrH.     3,  From  Afi<!liii-KarA- 

I  Kttra-Hb5*r  to  Akkar,  ^;    Yil6- 

bach,  t* ;    Auahur,  5  i    Egerdlr,  9  ;    Isbhrri,  6  ;    Bdtdur,  6  ; 

Ketzi-Uurlii^  6  ;  Vinkit,  4  :    54  hours.      4,  From  Dfn^ir  fo 

Smyrna  :—D»nttfr  to   lidUt,   6;    Kaklek,    »;    Chdnds,   4? 

DeturJi^  4;  84rai-K(>,  0:  KiSyuji,  8;   Nnzdi,  2;  Aidfn»  8; 

Epheaus,  10;    Smyrna,  6;    70  hijfurs.     Latitudinal  poaitioiiii 

ohaervTd  with  KaW*«  twic:— Bni»,  40"  11';  Ai4ni,  89* 

14' 30';    ChOrshimbah,  40' 11';    Vi       T  s'30"; 

TiSkkt,40M7';  Awiaicia,  40*' 38' 30"  ;  7' 46"; 

^'--niTi,  3r  56';  8ewK'Uts}ir,  3r  2y  ot-    ,    i>u:Mur,  37* 

';    DmAir,  8H«  8';    CYziemi,  40*  22'  30":    AfiVmi- 

i;..r     M^-   43'  16";    \'L->ih.'h*r    ??H*  17'  30";    Kd- 

ii  50";  Kaiv  I),  38"  41'  80"; 

K  'iO';  Kanu  i  itim,  37^  10'. 

(Hamilton,  Ji4"ienrcfte»  m  Asia  Mirwr^Bac*;  Ainsworth^ 
jTVoi^  and  Hesearchef  in  Ath.  Miwfr;  Feliows,  Asia 
Minor;  Jh^covenet  in  Lyda,) 

ANATOMY  ACT,  Before  the  pasBizig  of  S  it  8  Will. 
IV:  c.  76,  Oh  the  l«l  of  August,  1%Z%  the  medit-  .ti 

was  placed  in  a  ^titatkm  bcSih  anomaioai  and  di>  (ti 

the  inteHig«ne«  of  the  country.  The  law  renderetl  n  ilkgal 
ftjT  the  medical  practitiODer  or  teacher  of  anatomy  to  possees 
any  human  body  for  the  purpnaea  of  dissiectioD,  save  that  <>f 
namlerers  excf  uted  pursuant  to  tlie  sentence  of  a  court  rf 
jostiee,  wbdi^t  it  made  him  Iraitle  1o  ]>inibhment  for  Ignorance 
of  Ym  profession ;  and  w  hile  the  ehartt^ra  of  tiie  medir^al  *3ol- 
leges  cQtioreed  the  dnty  of  teatJdng  anatomy  by  disaortioo, 
the  \m9f  reodefred  toch  a  coin-sc  impracticable.  But  as  the 
intereata  of  iocie^  require  anainmy  to  be  taught,  the  Iaw6 
wt?re  violated,  and  a  new  class  of  olfenders  and  new  erimea 
sprung  up  ai^  a  consef|uence  of  legislaiion  bcftng^  inconKi^etit 
with  social  wants.  By  niakhig  anatomkml  dissection  part  of  the 
iietiaky  for  eriine^  the  stmng  prejudices  which  existed  res(>ect- 
wig  diasectioo  were  magnitied  tenfold.  This  custom  existed  in 
England  for  about  three  cenmries,  having  conmienced  early  in 
the  sixteenth  ccmaiy^  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  bodiei?;  ol 
four  crinrinala  aboukl  be  «ngned  annually  to  the  corporation 
of  barbcr-anfgpons.  The  2  &  3  Will.  IV.*  c.  76,  repealed  ^  4, 
9  Geo.  IV.  c*  31,  which  empowered  the  court,  when  it  siw 
lit,  to  dij'cct  the  body  of  a  person  convicted  of  mardtr  to  be 
dissected  af^er  execution,  Bodio  are  now  obtained  for  ana> 
tomieal  puEpaaea  under  the  following  regulations  enatte<l  in 
2^3  Will.  IV.  c.  75,  which  is  entided  ^  An  act  for  regulat- 
ing School  >>  of  Anatomy.'  The  preamble  o\'  this  act  reel  tea 
that  the  legal  supply  of  human  bodiea  for  anatomical  exami- 
nations was  insutiicient)  and  that  in  order  liirther  to  supply 
human  bodies  tor  swdi  purjwKca  varion  crioiei  were  committed, 
and  lately  murder,  for  the  sole  object  of  aelling  the  bodiei<  of 
the  persona  ao  murdered.  I'he  act  then  empowers  tlie  jirin^ 
cipal  secretary  oi"  state,  and  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  to 
grant  a  licence  to  practise  anatomy  to  any  member  or  fellow 
of  any  c*jllege  of  physicians  or  surgeons,  or  to  any  graduate  or 
licentiate  in  medicine,  or  to  any  person  lawfully  quahticd  to 
praciise  niedieiije,  or  to  any  professor  or  teacher  of  tmatomy, 
nn-Hlicine,  or  surgery  ;  or  to  any  student  attending  any  school 
of  miatomy,  on  application  countersigned  by  two  justices  ot 
the  place  where  tlie  a])plicant  resides,  certiJytng  that  to  their 
knowledge  or  belief  sudi  fierson  ia  about  to  carry  on  the  prac- 
tice of  unatomy.  {^  1.)  Notice  b  to  be  given  of  the  }>kcii 
where  it  la  intended  to  escamine  bodies  anatomically  one  week 
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at  least  before  the  first  receipt  or  pom&mon  of  a  body.     The 
secretary  of  state  appoints  inspectors  ot  places  where  anatomi- 
cal cxamioatioTjs  are  carried  on,  and  they  make  a  quarterly  re- 
lum  of  every  dccea^  person's  body  removed  to  each  plaee  in 
their  district  where  anatomy  is  practised,  dlstiTigtiishiiig  the 
seXf  and  the  name  and  age.     Executors  and  others  (not  being^ 
undcriAkent,  kc.)  may  permit  the  body  of  a  decea^^d  person, 
lawfully  in  their  |X)«se8sion,  to  undergo  anatomitail  examina- 
tioOt  unless,  to  the  knowledge  of  such  executors  or  others^ 
such  person  shall  have  expiT5S<?d  his  desire,  cither  in  writing 
or  verbally,  during  the  illness  whereof  he  died ^  that  his  body 
might  not  undergo  such  etttmination  :  and  unless  die  surviving 
husband  or  wife,  or  any  known  relative  of  the  deceased  per- 
son, :ihall  require  the  body  to  be  interred  without.     Althougrli 
A  person  may  have  directed  his  botly  afti-'r  death  to  be  ex- 
amined luuitomically,  yet  if  any  survivinfj^  relative  objects,  the 
body  is  to  be  interred  without  imderproing  such  exaininiittioii, 
(5  8.)     When  a  body  may  be  lawfully  removtHl  for  anatomi- 
I w  examination,  such  removal  is  n^it  to  take  place  tmtil  forty- 
l«ipht  hours  after  deaths  nor  until  iweiitj'-four  hotrrs*  notice 
Udter  death  to  the  anatomicfd  insf«*ctor  of  the  distriL-t  of  the 
I  intended  removal  ^  such  notice  to  heaccom[j*inied  by  a  ccrtifi- 
ile  of  the  came  of  death,  signed  by  tiie  physician^  sur^seon, 
apothecary  who  attended  duriog  the  illness  whereof  the 
ceased  |»er8on  died  ;  or  if  not  so  atfcnded,  the  l>Ddy  h  to  be 
iewed  by  some  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary  after  death, 
md  who  shall  not  be  concerned  in  examining  the  body  after 
kreraoval.     Their  certificate  is  to  be  delivere<l  with  the  body 
lio  the  party  receiving  the  same  for  examination^  who  within 
ftwentv-foor  hours  must  transmit  the  certilicate  tn  the  inspec- 
I  tor  of"  anatomy  for   the  district,   accompanied   by  a  return 
■atatiag  at  what  day  and  hour,  and  from  whom,  the  \^y  was 
received,  the  date  and   place  of  death,  the  sex,  and  (as  fur  as 
known)  the  name,  aire,  and  last  abode  of  such  p<»rson ;    and 
these  particulars,  with  a  c**py  of  the  certificate,  ore  also  ti>  be 
entered  in  a  book,  which  is  to  l>c  produced  whenever  the  ii>* 
spector   requires.     The  lm]y  ou   l>eing   removed   is   to   be 
placed  in  a  decent  coffin  or  shell,  and  be  removed  then-iii ; 
J  and  the  jiarty  receiving  it  is  to  provide  for  it^  intemicnt  ufttT 
I  examination  in  consecrated  ground,  or  in  some  public  burial* 
V  ground  of  that  religious  j>ers*tasion  to  which  the  pei-son  who^ 
[body  waa  removed  belonged;    and  a  certificate  of  the  inter- 
[jnont  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  inspector  of  un atomy  for  tJie 
1  district  within  six  weeks  aticr  the  body  was  received  for  ex- 
t  iniination.     Offencea  against   the  act  may  be  punished  with 
I  imprisofiment  for  not  less  than  three  months,  or  a  line  of  not 
noore  than  50/* 

The  supply,  under  this  act,  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who 

die  friendleas  in  jxiorhouscs  and  hospitals  and  elsewhere  is 

said  to  be  sufficient  for  the  present  wants  of  the  teachers  of 

anatomy ;  and  the  enormities  which  were  formerly  nractiscd 

I  by  *  resunreetion-nien  *  and  ^  burkers  *  have  ceased.     1  he  num- 

[Jm-  of  bodies  annually  suppbcd  in  London  for  the  purposes  of 

)  difMCtlon  amounts  to  €i>D. 

ANCIIOR.     Among  the  changes  proposed  wtthin  the  last 
^  ten  years  in  the  consiructiou  of  anchors,  the  most  retoarkablc 
perhapa  is  that  brought  forward  by  Mr,  Porter,  for  which  a 
[  jiatent  was  obtained  about  five  ycaj^  ago. 

The  objects  designed  to  be  attained  by  this  new  construction 
■m  laid  to  be  loiixnly  the  two  following : — the  avoidance  of  the 
conseaueace^  of  what  is  termed  *■  fouling,'  by  the  cable  passing 
►  over  toe  exposed  fiuke  of  the  anchor  when  the  vetael  i»  swing- 
ing in  a  tidtvway ;  and  the  avoidimcc  of  injury  to  the  vessel 
[  itself,  in  the  event  of  falling  upon  her  anchor.  The  pecu* 
Ijarity  of  the  plan  consists  in  giving  to  the  arms  and  fitikes  a 
freedom  of  motion  round  a  pivcjt  or  Ibtcrum  at  the  en<t  of  the 
tbanli,  thus  departing  at  once  from  the  rigidity  usually  ob- 
lerved  in  the  construction  of  anchors.  The  arms  and  flukes 
are  forged  wholly  independent  of  the  shank,  and  have  a  hole 
drilled  transvenseiv  through  the  centre,  for  the  reception  of 
the  iron  bolt  which  connects  them  with  the  shank.  T  o  give  a 
^uuiliar  illusL-ation,  the  joint  may  be  described  us  of  that  kind 
which  connects  the  wires  of  an  ombrella  with  the  ribs^  so  as 
to  give  a  freedom  of  motion  round  the  j/m  or  bolt  as  an  axis. 
The  effect  of  this  construction  is,  that  when  one  fluke  enters 
the  ground,  thu  other  necessarily  falls  down  upon  the  shank, 
thereby  avoiding  the  danger  inctdeni  to  the  upward  projection 
f>i  a  sharp  fioint. 

A  paper  appcjired  in  the  *  United  Scrvic«  Journal  *  for 
1844,  in  which  the  ctie«^t  of  thiA  swivel  fiction  was  rather  mi* 
nntoly  tjaocd.  When  the  anchor  is  dropi^ed  from  the  vessel, 
it  descends  swiiUy  and  strike  against  tiic  bottom  of  the  sea 
vith  great  momeQtuin  (estijn&teu^  with  an  anchor  of  ten  hun^ 


dredweight  and  a  depth  of  twenty •tbitr  Tl,^ 
When  the  anchor  rests  fairly  on  the  ground^  i 
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with  the  lower  peak,  or  tip,  m  cxjntact  with  i^ 
of  the  shank,  the  upt*f*r  peak  being  as  far  as  pd 
shank,  m  shown  in  ]>osition  A  in  the  above  6gi 
slightCflt  mtjvement  of  the  cable  siitfioes  to  distul 
and  to  bring  the  lower  peak  into  a  direction  m 
the  ground^  as  at  B.  This  libration  continues 
pcfdt  touches  the  upper  surface  of  the  shankJ 
peak  is  directed  almost  perpendicularly:  a  p) 
voiirable  for  penetration,  which  then  takes  pi 
and  slock  then  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  as 
chor,  if  pulled  in  the  direction  of  theshaiik,  , 
fix  itscir  more  firmly  in  the  ground,  by  keel 
fluke  almost  perpendicular  in  the  ground,         j 

It  is  evident  that  the  free  movement  of  the  I 
of  the  shank  must  produce  great  modifications  j 
which  the  anchor  assumes  untlcr  varying  circutnl 
efficiency  of  the  chanpe  mu?t  be  determined  Ijj 
of  pmctit^al  navigation.  Captain  Dcnham, 
Surveyor's  Department  at  Fleetwcjod,  gave  a' 
expenraents  wnich  he  had  tried  in  1840  on  i 
anchor,  and  states  the  following  as  the  results  I 
arrived  : — *  It  is  almost  impossible  to  foul  it;  1 
into  the  moat  stubborn  ground ;  it  holds  on^ 
stay- peak  ;  it  cannot  lodge  on  its  stock  end ; 
upj>er  Hoke  to  injiire  the  vessel  herself,  or  # 
water ;  it  <*annot  injure  vessels'  bows  when  | 
bill,  as  merchant -vessels  find  a  convenient  pri 
Ri>  likely  to  break  off  an  ann,  or  part  in  the  shi 
with  fixed  flukes  do,  because  the  construction 
can  be  of  continuous  rod-iron,  and  the  fulcrud 
so  much  nearer  the  ring,  owing  to  the  pea  of 
closing  upon  the  shank  j  it  is  a  most  convtmj 
stowing  inboard  on  a  voyage,  m  the  fluke* 
separated  and  passed  into  the  liold  ;  it  can  a*  4 
|x>rted  by  two  boat^i  when  one  would  be  di 
whole  weight  ;  it  produces  the  desired  effect  i 
at  one-twentieth  less  weight.*  (Unii.  Serr. ' 
I840.>  " 

In  1836  Mr.  Meggitt  patented  an  anchor  m^ 
flukes,  or  palm?,  are  dispenscMi  with,  the  flj 
little  broader  than  the  amis  ;  while  at  the  sarai 
an  increased  width  given  to  the  ci\>wn  by  tt 
trianguTar  piece  of  iron.  The  objects  of  tiieso^ 
the  customary  form  ars  stated  to  be  three  ifl 
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mcbor,  not  being  encumberod  by  m> 

'j  maj  be  able  to  penetrate  more  rmdHy 

2n«fly,  thAt  the  mcretsed  breadth  nt  the 

eftter  ftnmffth  and  resistuioe  against  the 

> ;  Srdly^  that  the  '  fouling '  of  the  cable 

r  10  occur,  inasmuch  us  the  cable,  if  twisted 

■^  be  able  readily  to  aiip  off,  bv  virtue  of 

I  fldke. 

R  period  another  fonn  of  anchor  was  intro- 
[  the  several  porti  wt* re  formed  of  diaiinct 
it  mi^t  be  stowed  away  with  great 
neccmeal  by  a  boat  which  tould  not 
The  anna  were  formed  of  one  piece, 
the  crown ;  the  stock  was  also 
[to  the  shank  when  required ;  and  the 
[  is  to  be  put  together  in  a  short  )»]nce 

notice  all  tho  fuggestion$  for  the  im^ 

►  aiqce  thosr  often  mvolve  {loints  of  %cry 

We  m  r  gittnce  at  on  ingenious 

wi  uander  Belcher  used  on 

I  whidi  udLrds  a  hint  likely  to  bo  iisc- 

ffirmed  of  three  pi^s  of  tjaliast, 

.  fttiir  of  moveable  flakes.   One 

upj)cr  fmrt  of  the  shank,  and 

ti-umr  ;  the  Other  two  pigs  were  jointed 

I  first,  and  moved  on  a  pin  or  swivel 

'nted  to  the  lower  end  of  these  two 

Iwecn  them,  and  bolted  through  the 

rrli  tlm  crown  was  long  enough 

the  anchor. 

^'d  a  mode  ( Naut.  Mag, 

\mm  that  t-ustomarily  in 

jely  over  the  anchor,  is 

— Aofoivs  the  broiidest  part  of 

|*atroQg  spar,  projiT-tintr  at  each  end  two 

1  so  confined  bo  the  gua wales  of  the 

L  rotation  an  its  axis  without  further 

lilley,  is  retained  exactly  bineath  the 

\  from  the  starboard!  end  of  the  spar  ; 

iing  from  the  larboard  end^  passes 

►  descends  to  the  anchor.     The  effect 

that  when  once  the  anchor  is  lifted 

It  hangs  exactly  beneath  the  keel,  and  thus 

oyant  power  of  the  boat  to  be  brought  fairly 

ictkQT  i-H  raited  by  causing  the  rotiition  of  the 

Tlwers  inserted  in  holes  in  thtf  spar.     Cap* 

i  ft  bofit  will  in  tilts  way  nearly  support 

a's  oittcrf  could  ^ch  weigh  a  10  ci^t. 

fication  of  the  plan,  in  which  two  boots 

r  one,  a  cutter  of  25  feet  long  and  a 

1  an  anchor  of  50  cwt. 

recent! J  introduced  a  new  mode  of  ad- 

r  weighuig  the  anchors  of  ships.     In 

^  there  are  hole^  in  the  windlass-beam 

ng  levers,  which  are  iasertcd  in  one 

be  beam  turns  riMiiid,     But  Mr.  Ken- 

Bted  fall  purchase,*  adopts  a  mechanical 

that  exhibited  iu  a  common  fire-engine. 

Twood  is  firmly  fixed  on  the  deck,  near  the 

1  on  the  top  of  this  is  a  pivot,  or  fu!crum, 

sver«  lever  16  or  20  feet   long  (for 

I  stand  at  either  end  of  this  lever,  and 

\  and  down,  in  the  manner  of  a  fire- 

aif  of  the  lever  descends  a  perpendicular 

j  the  bottom  with  a  curiously  fonned  jointed 

fiod  descends,  this  lever  catches  in  one  of  the 

awheel   cnnnect<:id  with  the  wind  1  ass -beajo  ; 

a,  the  lever  forces  the  beam  round  a 

iiliao.     Every  movement  producea  a  por- 

Bt  effipct ;  for  there  are  two  vertical  rods, 

^  and  two  nitehet- wheels ;  and  when  one  of 

it  jJToduccs  a  partial  rotation  of  the 

~     It  ia  elevated,  the  other  rod  is  so 

\  working  effect.     There  is  a  third 

ddle  of  the  wintllaas-beam,  the  teeth 

'  detents  intended  to  prevent  the  beam 

he  contrary  direction.  '  The  objecbs  held  in 

I  are — to  render  the  performance  of  the 

nd  more  rapid ;  to  give  an  equal  pur- 

Dber  of  men  than  usual,  or  a  greater 

[  number  of  men ;  and  to  strengtbcii  the 

\  tny  gi^^tn  poiition. 


ANCHOVY  PEAR,    [Gwjia,  P.  C\  S.] 

ANCHU'SA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tittnral 
order  Bortginaeese,  and  to  the  snb-tribe  Anchusese  of  that 
group.  The  calyx  is  5-fid  ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
straight  tube,  the  throat  being  doaed  by  pronuDent  obtuse 
scales ;  the  stamens  are  included,  and  subs^iie ;  the  fruit  a  nut, 
which  is  depreKed.  Don  enumerates  forty-«ix  species  beloc^- 
ing  to  this  genus,  which  arc  chiefly  inliabicants  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  earth,  either  on  the  mountains  of  tropical 
regions  or  the  temperate  zone.  Tliey  are  all  of  them  rough 
plants,  and  are  known^  as  well  as  tlie  specios  of  Lycopsift  and 
Echium,  by  the  common  name  of  tiuglosa.  Some  of  the 
\  have  been  used  in  medicine,  whilat  others  are  em- 

Ein  the  arts  for  dyeing.  Two  are  inhabitants  of  Greol 
u 

A.  qfficinaiit,  common  Alkanet  or  Bugloaa,  hm  lanoeolate^ 
hispid  leaves,  tmilateral  crowded  spikes,  ovate-lanceolBte  hractt, 
the  segments  of  the  calyx  bluntish,  hair>'  on  both  side^,  th^ 
scaJca  of  the  corolla  hairy.  The  Aowers  are  a  deep  piuple. 
It  b  on  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  on  waale  ground^  but  i« 
a  rare  plant.  In  the  south  of  France,  GermoDj,  and  Switzer- 
land, it  is  everywhere  common,  in  uncultivated  places,  on  old 
walls,  and  by  the  road  side.  The  young  plant  is  sometimes 
boiled  and  eateji.  The  roots  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gum,  and  when  boiled  yield  a  demulcent  drink,  which  waa 
once  in  repute  as  a  medicine.  In  China  this  plant  is  used  as  a 
provocative  of  the  eruption  of  smalUpox.  Several  varietiea 
are  noted  by  European  botanists,  depending  on  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  sooietimes  white,  and  on  the  greater  or 
leas  hispid  character  of  their  leaves.  Neither  this  nor  any 
other  s}>ecies  of  Auchusa  answers  to  the  Mvffhimx  of  an- 
tient  writers  (Pliny,  Bisi,  Nai,,  lib.  25,  c.  8),  wtiich  pos- 
sessed stimulating  and  exiiilarating  properties. 

A,  icmpervirmSf  Evergreen  Bugloss,  has  ovate  leaves  with 
lower  leaves  on  long  8talkj»,  the  peduncles  axillary,  each  bear- 
ing two  dense  spikes  with  an  intermediate  flower,  the  segmenti 
of  the  calyx  hairy  on  the  outside  only,  the  bracts  minute  lanceo- 
late, scales  of  the  corolla  downy,  flowers  blue,  salver-shaped. 
This  dant  is  found  on  waste  ground,  near  ruins,  in  Great  on- 
tain,  but  is  rare, 

^4.  tmctona.  Dyers'  Bogloss  or  Alkanet,  has  diflnsc  steins, 
oblong  hispid  leaves,  bracts  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  shorter  than  the  stamen*.  The  corolla 
has  a  deep  blood-coloured  tube,  with  the  limb  deep  blue. 
The  root  is  woody,  deseendiag,  and  of  a  dark  blood-r©d  co- 
lour. This  plant  is  a  native  of  Peloponnesus,  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  deserts  about  Alexandria.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  France  for  the  sake  of  the  root,  which  yields  a 
fine  red  colour  to  oils,  wax,  all  unctuous  substances,  as  well  aa 
to  spirit  of  wine.  Its  chief  u^e  is  in  colouring  lipsalves,  oint- 
ments, 5£c.  It  b  however  sometimes  employed  for  staining 
wood  and  dyeing  cotton.  It  is  also  used  for  colouring  many 
of  the  beverages  sold  under  the  name  of  port  wine,  likewise 
the  corks  use*!  for  the  lioltles  in  which  this  fluid  k  mid.  The 
colouring-matter  has  been  separated,  and  has  been  called  by 
some  chemists  Psmido-olkanntn,  This  principle  b  found  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  external  parts  of  the  root,  the  inner 
being  nearly  destitute  of  it.  An  extract  of  this  root  was  for- 
merly used  in  medidne  In  haemorrhages,  but  is  now  seldom 
employed. 

A.  an^sttfolia^  NarrowJeaved  Bugloss,  has  linear  lanceo- 
late hispid  leaves,  ovate-lanceolate  bracts,  5-fid  calyx,  with 
blunt  teeth.  The  tulje  of  the  corolla  is  pale  purple,' the  limb 
deep  blue.  In  gardei»s  it  attains  a  height  of  two  feet ;  but 
when  wild  it  is  not  more  than  a  foot  hij^h.  It  grows  in  Italy, 
Gormany,  and  Switzerland,  by  road  sides,  amongst  rubbish, 
and  on  the  borders  of  ploughed  fields.  It  was  used  by  Boer- 
haave  as  a  medicine ;  but,  like  the  order  to  which  it  belongs, 
its  properties  are  too  inenergetic  to  give  it  a  standing-place  in 
the  3Literia  Medica  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  species  of  this  genus  but  little  care 
is  required,  as  they  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  are  easily 
increased  by  seed.  The  A,  Capensis^  Cape  Bugloss,  requires 
the  treatment  of  a  greenhouse  plant.  Many  of  them  are  pretty 
annuals  for  the  garden,  as  A,  panicuiaia,  A,  Bem-eiilret  Ike. 

ANCIENT  DEMESNE.  [Makob,  P.  C. ;  Soccag*. 
P.  C.l 

ANCIENT  LIGHTS.     [Lights,  P.  C.  S.] 

ANCYLO'CERAS  (D'Ork).  This  fossil  genus  of  M. 
D'Orbigny  includes  several  species  of  Hamites  (Phillipa), 
from  the  Sjpeeton  clav  and  lower  rreensand. 

ANDERSON,  J&HN,  the  founder  of  the  Andersonian 
Institution  of  Gbs^w,  imd  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of 
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e  tiiingle  are  eqiiAl  to  two  fight  angles.  \Vlthout  going  so 
far  as  to  say  that  this  is  the  iJefinilion  of  an  ang!^,  we  shouJd 
re<?ommeTjd  it  to  be  admitted  and  **xajniiiGd  a^  what  might  be 
such.  Though  we  have  a  distinct  notion  of  iin  angle  other- 
wise fonni'd,  by  means  of  finite  lines,  we  find  much  advan- 
tage in  the  knowledge  of  the  following  tnith— The  infinite 
«paces  contained  between  lines  have  among  thonigelves  all 
trie  relations  which  exist  among'  the  ancles  formed  by  the 
lines-  In  the  same  manner  the  iM>lid  angle  might  be  defined 
as  the  infinite  solid  space  contained  betwetMi  three  planes, 
that  is,  between  such  |uir!s  of  them  as  lie  between  three  infi- 
nitely prod  tired  straight  lines  which  meet  at  a  point. 
ANGOLE.     [OsGOLF,  P.  C.  S.] 

ANGOULKME,  DUC  DE,    [Chaiii-es  X.,  P.  C;  S] 

ANGUI'SCIOLA,  SOFONISM,  gnsitly  distinguished 

f^  the  *  Cremonese  *  for  her  ability  in  jwrtrait- paint  in  «•.     She 

viiEs  boni  in  Cremona,  of  a  noble  family,  aliout    15:^3,  and 

learnt  painting  first  of  Bernardino  Cam|n  at  Cremona,  and 

mfterwardfl  of  Bernardino  Gatt]  at  Milan. 

Viisari  describes  some  of  her  portniit*  as  wonderful,  they 
poiBfiflScd  BO  much  life.  Her  I'epiiiation  Imviiig  readied  the 
earaof  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  he  ^nt  two  gentlemen  and  two 
Jidies  of  the  court  in  1559  to  invite  and  to  escort  her  to 
Madnd,  to  enter  into  the  siTvice  of  the  Queen  of  S^iain.  She 
jointed  a  portrait  of  the  qyeen,  with  which  Philip  was  so 
much  pleased  t!iat  he  sat  for  his  own,  and  ordcretl  Don  Carlos 
likewise  to  sit  to  her.  For  the^e  portraits  Philip  settled  a 
pension  upon  her  of  200  dollars,  ana  presented  her,  according 
to  Cean  Bemiudez,  with  a  diamond  of  the  value  of  fifteen 
hundred  dta^ts.  By  these  jiortraits  and  many  others  Sofonisba 
obtained  a  reputation  lor  portraits  pain  tingf  which  was  cquallcil 
by  few  of  her  contcmporanea.  ?o|ie  Pius  IV«  requestLHl  his 
nuncio  at  Madrid  to  procure  hira  a  jxirtrait  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  by  the  Irnnd  of  the  CremonL'se.  Sofonisbst  sent  the 
portrait  with  a  letter  to  the  pope  in  the  month  of  September, 
1&61,  and  his  holiness  paid  the  fair  [jninter  the  ejcti-eme  com- 
pliment of  an  autograph  an^^wer  in  the  followin;^  month,  com- 
plimenting lier  highly  on  her  performance.  The  letter  and 
ibc  pope's  answer  are  both  given  by  Va^iri. 

Sofontsba  was  married  in  Madrid  to  a  Sicilian  noldemnn, 
Don  Fabrizzio  di  Moncadu,  ajxjn  which  occasion  Piiilip 
raised  her  pension  to  a  thousand  crowns,  and  presented  her  at 
her  marriage  with  twelve  thousand  crowns  as  a  dowry.  Her 
penaiou  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  customs  of  Pideniio,  where, 
after  her  luarriace,  she  resided  with  her  husband.  In  a  lew 
Tears  however  she  became  a  widow,  but  she  found  a  second 
huiband  in  the  person  of  Orazio  Lomellino,  the  captain  of  llic 
Genoese  gaUey  in  which  she  returned  to  ht»r  o\\  n  country 
from  Palenno,  They  were  married  shortly  after  licr  return 
at  Genoa,  with  the  sanction  of  tlie  King  oi*  Sjwiio,  who  again 
raised  her  (tension  to  fourteen  hundred  crowns.  She  painted 
many  pictures  at  Genoa,  by  which  !*he  added  to  her  reputation, 
bttt  aa  she  grew  old  she  l>ccame  blind.  She  however  did  not 
lose  her  cheerfulness  of  mind,  but  b<*oame  tlie  centre  of  an 
intellectual  society,  her  hou-HC  being  the  resort  of  the  principl 
artiste  and  men  oi*  letters  and  virtii  in  Genria.  Vandyck,  w  ho 
freqoently  visited  her,  is  rej)orled  to  ha>  e  said  that  '  he  hud 
learnt  more  from  the  conversation  of  a  blind  old  woman  than 
from  the  works  of  all  the  great  masters  of  Italy,*  a  report 
which  may  not  be  true.  Waljiole  says  that  Vandyck  painted 
licr  portrait  at  Palermo  when  she  wiu  in  her  ninety-second 
jrear,  which  would  be  about  162I>,  but  this  statement  must  be 
•erroneous  in  two  respects,  -she  is  not  known  to  have  re- 
ttumed  to  Palerrao,  and  she  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died 
in  1620.  if  Vandyck  painted  her  j>ortrait  when  she  was  in 
lier  oinety-second  year,  it  must  have  been  in  Genoa,  and  she 
probably  was  bom  before  1 533  :  the  d»tcs  however  are  sitT^^ 
unoGitain  both  of  her  birth  and  death.  Vandyck  was  in 
G^iMMi  in  1619  and  in  1625,  and  perhoj^s  Ijetween  those  dates. 

The  works  of  Sofonisbu  betray  none  of  that  feebleness  of 
-desigii  and  modelling  which  is  frequently  a  parent  in  the  pic- 
tures of  female  artists,  and  is  particularly  so  in  the  works  of 
Angelica  Kauffbumn.  There  are  several  mrtraiis  of  Sofo- 
jiisbii  by  her  own  hand :  there  is  one  at  A 1  thorp  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  which  she  is  represented  playing  ujKin  a 
baipsichord ;  there  are  two  at  Genoa  in  possession  of  the 
LotnelUni  family;  tliere  is  one  at  Florence,  and  another  at 
Vienna,  She  had  four  sisters,  whom  she  instructed  in  painting, 
and  who  were  all  accomplished  in  the  art. 

(VaiarJ,  VUe  di  Pinori,  &c. ;  Sopruni,  Vite  di  Pittori, 
^. ;  Cean  Berraudez,  Diccionario  HUtorico^  &c.) 

ANIMAL  CHARCOAL.  [CaAEcoAi.,  Animal,  P.  C.  \ 
Carbon,  P.  C] 
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ANLMAL  flowers.     [AciwOTTT 

ANIMAL    MAGNETISM,      In  tb*  i 

Maqnihtsm  and  SoM.'fAitBtti.rsM,  P.  C.,  refoi^ 

made  to  those  phenomena  which  under  these  tni 
of  Mesmerism  have  excited  much  public  ioUM^ 
found  from  those  articles  that  although  this  tahJKH 
much  attention  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Q 
it  had  obtained  com|iaratively  a  smail  share  of  m 
cently  however  animal  magnetism  has  had  dxreda^ 
a  great  amount  of  attention,  has  l>een  invcstigwe 
logistjj  of  eminence,  and  used  as  a  curative  ^ 
medical  men.  In  the  present  article  we  slislljn 
analyse  the  facts  presented  by  animal  nmgneliv 
to  the  rejection  or  adoption  of  any  theorj\  hoL 
give  a  lair  view  of  its  position  and  claims  froQtl^ 
t^ase  wbtj  have  investigated  its  phenomena. 

One  of  the  first  ijublications  in  this  < 
was  by  Mr.  Richard  Chencvii:,  a  fellow 
who  publishe<i  a  series  of  paj>ers  hi  the  ^  Lonilr^ 
Pliysical  Journal'  for  1829,  entitled  *  On  MoBi 
perly  denominated  Animal  Magnetism.'  He  j 
mcrous  exprimenL?,  which  were  witnessed  In 
men,  and  amongst  others  by  Dr.  ElIiolBCMi.  j 
Colquhoun  published  a  work  on  animal  rntga^ 
'  Isis  Revelata,'  which  attracted  considerable  atfl| 
subject,  anrl  contained  as  an  appendix  a  tnuisli|| 
port  of  a  second  French  commission  appomted  tl 
this  subject  in  1831.  This  was  followed  byti 
Baron  Diipotet  in  London,  who  performed  many  j 
some  of  w  bich  were  witnessed  by  Dr.  ElliotsonJ 
diately  umlertofak  the  further  investigation  of  j 
The  rcniii  of  the  exj)eriments  of  Dr.  EltiotsoiL 
published  in  the  *  Ijanoet,*  produced  a  gre«t  0 
phenomena  which  had  hitherto  IxM^n  regarded  i 
WGW-  constantly  produced.  Communications  wej 
at  this  time  to  varioiLs  medical  journals  of  remi 
and  among  others  were  some  from  Mr.  Herbert 
professor  of  plwhiology  at  King*s  College,  Londi 
a  work  was  publishetl  by  the  Rev.  Chauiicy  IIar( 
entitled  '  Tracts  on  Jfesmorism,  with  reosotts 
sionate  inquiry  into  it.^  This  work  contained  ml 
facts  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  ammal  ma 
1841  M.  La  Fontaine,  a  Frenchman,  visited  j 
commenced  giving  public  lectures  on  mesineril 
bitions  of  its  phenomena.  Whilst  in  Manchestil 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Bmid,  a  .surgeon  residing 
having  repeated  and  modified  viu*ionsly  the  on 
ments  of  the  niesmcrisors,  published  a  work  on  j 
1843,  entitled  *  Neurypnology,  or  the  RatJfl 
Nervous  Sleep.'  Since  this  time  vorions  pal 
have  appeared,  and  have  created  a  pcneral  lal 
subject.  One  of  the  most  recent  productions  d 
is  a  series  of  letters  in  the  *■  AthenjEtim '  from 
neau,  who  attributes  the  cure  from  a  long-«taiidl 
the  infiuence  of  animal  magnetism. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  persons  under 
of  animal  magnetism  are  various,  as  well  as  i 
which  the  phenomena  are  produced.  MesoM 
lowers  on  the  Continent,  and  most  of  those  who  B 
mesmerism  in  this  countr}',  have  produced  it 
placing  themselves  near  to  tlie  individual  to  b< 
and  making  downward  passes  w  ith  their  hands  otk 
without  touching  them,  but  looking  at  them  at  i 
intently  in  the  face.  This  is  found  to  affect  the  ^ 
space  of  time  varying  Jrom  two  or  three  minol^ 
hour.  All  |>ersons  are  not  however  susceptibl 
fluence,  and  if  an  effect  is  not  produced  in  the  o 
an  hour,  the  etlbrt  is  abandonerL  Mr.  Braid  ho 
course  of  his  inquiries,  found  that  a  second  iiidif 
necessary  to  the  successful  development  of  mesi 
mena,  and  that  by  causing  a  person  to  sit  stilj 
directing  his  attention,  by  means  of  the  eyesij 
particular  object,  as  a  lancet-case  or  a  cork,  all  ' 
the  jjiisscs  and  intense  looking  of  the  operator  d 
duced.  This  induced  him  to  give  another  namei 
to  the  state  in  which  persi>ns  arc  tlius  placed. 

The  eflects  of  the  passes  or  fixed  attention  i 
nervous  susceptibility  are  various.  Writers  on 
netism  distinguish  many  stages.  The  following 
is  by  Klnge,  a  German  writer  on  the  subjccti 
tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  efibcts  which  q 
served  in  mesmerised  individuals: — 

First  degree: — Called  waking ^  presents  no 
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intellect  jind  ttte  maam  stIU  rctam 

i: — 1.  or  ho  perfect  criajf.     Most  of 

twnaiii  m  u  ^tiite  of  actirity,  that  of  vision 
bired,  the  eye  withdniwtng^  lladf  from  tlic 

I*- 

fe^Tbe  niagTietic  or  mesmeric  sleep.   The  or- 

k  refuse  m  t   '^—  their  respective  functions, 

11  in  an  m;  late, 

|;«'Plie  DCTf.--  ..  ■      .    .--     *  •»-  "-iiriiilM  >irilmi'-|if»!ilil  Urn 

I  pitient  is  said  to  *  v 
k  vmms.     He  ia  in  r^ 

l^fior  waking,  but  which  appears  to  be  some- 
Be  tftX). 

.  or  lucid  vision.     This  is  called  in 
;  -mntrr,  Clairvoxftmce ;  inCermanj, 

ru  *Litt:  iS^^  [N  <  V  riF  b  said  to  obtain  a  clear 
own  inti-  w  J  m  i  tal  and  l^odily  state,  i*  en- 
J  wilh  arc  ir    V   the  phenomena  of  disease 
iJly  and  in  \  it. I  I;,  chccur,  and  to  determine 
ppropriate  arj<i  ctfixtual  remedies.     He 
the  same  faculty  of  intcrnnl  insjiection 
^persona  who  have  been  platttd  in  racs- 
Irapjjort)  with  him. 
\emJ  lucidity;  in  German,  Allgemcine 
the  lucid  vision  becomej  grrciitly  in- 
fto  olMcrl^  whether  near  or  ut  a  distance, 
'^m  recognised  bv  mesmerists, 
I J  ad  with  eases  illustrative  of 
d^t^es.     However,  there  are  many  who 
i  who  are  fce[)tical  witli  regard  to  the  real 
Iwo  bst  degrees,  althougrh  such  eases  arc  re- 
M  flutbnritles  on  animal  magnetism, 
>  :  If  ftatemonts  with  reg-ard  to  me^- 

•   phrcnolaEr)\     It  is  3>^erted  that 
*  '      .  I    .,   ^^^J  rcg^jon  of  the 
riser  wliirh  is  over 
-iinn  in  I  he  brain, 
which  are  [xjculiar 
i„..    ^then  the  organ  of 
talks ;    when  wit,  he  laughs ; 
I  1    and  so  forth.     Such  cases  ttie 

EiiKitson,  ^Ir.  Braid,  Mn  James  Simpson, 

.state  has  been  applied  mostly  to  the  cure  of 
I  y^Tir]j<v=if»  it  was  used  by  Mesmer  when  it 
i  Mon.     It  has  alio  been  used  for  the 

during  surgical  o[)er3tioii5^  as  well 
Hfi^uon  UtT  the  purpose  of  ascertaininjir  past 

I  a»  related  in  the  case  of  Miss  Martineau's 
le  dbsM  of  diseases  which  have  been  cured 
[  lliose  wluch  are  known  to  medical  men  as 
■  diaesiet.  Vorioui  nervous  diseases,  such 
ppsy^  &c.,  come  on  from  changes  in  the 
!>•  orpins,  but  these  arc  not  susceptible  of 
BMsmeric  state.     It  is  in  tho:^^  cases  where 

II  can  be  supposed  to  exi^t,  and  whid)  ofien 
Shangres  of  the  mind  from  various  causes  of 
ihjchi  frequently  cease  without  obvious  cause, 
fl^Lis  remedy.  To  tliis  class  of  cases  be- 
IPIbutincau,  to  which  we  have  before  al- 
leen  reHeve*i  of  her  nervous  symptoms  by 
t  m  organic  disease  still  exists.  {RejMtt  of 
ps  H,  M,f  by  Mr.  Greenhow,)  In  the 
tiu^sM,  P.  C,  a  case  is  given  tn  which  an 
twBWd  during  sleep  artificially  induced,  and 
■Kr  kind  have  been  recently  recorded. 
PK^  been  propoimded  in  oi-dcr  to  embrace 
ll  magnetism.  Mesmer  and  Iiis  immediute 
id  thetn  to  the  action  of  a  subtle  fluid  hi  the 
which  enabled  tiiera  to  exercise  an  influence 
a  dislAnce^  just  as  a  magnet  affects  iron ; 

I  animal  magnetism.     This  hypothesis  of  a 
^  '*'4e  of  bemg  influenced  and  producing  an 
mollified,  has  been  adopted  by  most 
I  till  the  appcaranci?  of  31r.  Braid's  ei- 
le  state  having  been  pro<lurcd  by  Mr. 
•tice  from  a  second  person,  he  nceounts 
i'jr  tliat  there  is  *n  dtrungC' 
-i  and  of  the  circulatory  and 
^,  induced  by  a  filed  state, 
i    attention,   »md   suppressed 
..      ..^    uat  fijtitv  of  attention.       He 
l<3* 


further  adds,  tliat  in  all  eases  be  believes  *  that  the  whole 
depended  on  the  physical  and  psychical  condition  of  the 
{Kitient,  arising  from  uie  causes  referred  to,  ami  not  at  all  on 
the  volition  or  fjasscs  of  the  ojwrator  throwing  out  a  magnetic 
fluid  or  eiciting  into  activity  some  mystical  univci^iU  fluid  or 
meilium/ 

Whilst  there  can  be  Httle  doubt  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
facts  recorded  on  this  subject,  they  have  neen  so  remarkably 
misrepresented  through  the  feeling  of  those  who  have  ob- 
servea  and  narrate<l  ihenij  that  men  of  science,  disgusicil  with 
ihe  imiKMture  of  some  and  the  credulity  of  others,  have  gene- 
rally shunned  its  investigation  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  what 
they  consider  the  pretensions  of  its  professors.  There  have 
been  however  recently  recorded  several  instances  in  which 
mesmeric  cases  have  been  tested  by  unprejudiced  obser^ersi 
and  which  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  tliese  particular 
cases  either  imposition  was  practised  or  a  false  conclusion  tntd 
been  drawn  from  the  farts.  In  the  case  of  two  girls  put  to  tho 
test  by  Mr.  Wakley,  editor  of  the  '  Ijancet/  and  recortled  in 
that  periodical  for  September  1,  1838,  there  was  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  phenomena  attributed  to 
animal  mafnetism  were  assumed  at  the  volition  of  the  (latient. 
A  more  recent  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr.  John  Forbes,  in 
the  same  journal,  for  August  3,  1844,  in  which  He  tested  the 
powers  of  clairvot/ance  of  a  French  youth  named  Alexis.  In 
these  experiments,  which  were  conducted  before  many  observ- 
ers, the  \x>tith  entirely  failetl  to  give  evidence  of  any  extra- 
ordinary mental  powers  during  the  meameric  state.  Dr. 
Forbes  says  in  his  introductory  remarks  to  his  account  of  the 
experiments,  ^  I  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  here  what  I  have 
stated  in  the  notes,  that  mesmerism  may  be  true,  while  its  pro- 
fessors are  faiae ;  that  negative  results  must  of  course  give  way 
to  positive  ones ;  and  that  I  for  one  am  still  unconvinced  that 
cimrvojfa/w$  ha«  not  eEisted,  and  doea  not  exist,  merely  be- 
cAQse  Alexia  on  these  occasiona  Mled  to  show  it/  Inde- 
pendent of  tbe  motive  of  gain  which  actuates  some,  it  is  ad- 
milted  by  meamerists  that  the  class  of  persons  who  arc  most 
susceptible  of  the  influence  are  *  so  mueii  infectc*!  with  a 
diH|K>sirion  to  deceive,  that  as  yet  it  is  exceedingly  ditficult 
to  say  wlien^  or  upon  what  occasion^  tbcir  statements  are  Co  be 
relied  on.* 

In  this  article  we  have  avoided  expressing  an  opinion,  and 
have  given  only  an  outline  of  the  present  portion  of  animal 
magnetism  in  this  country. 

(For  further  inquiry  refer  to  the  works  quoted,  and  lo 
Elliotson,  Umnan  Physiohtjy,  5th  e*lition  ;  Lang,  Mesinet' 
um^  its  History^  Phenomena^  and  Practice^  the  Athcnaum 
for  December,  1844 ;  and  the  ZooUt,  a  monthly  joumul 
which  aflvocNtitcs  animal  niagnetiiim.) 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOL(k;Y.    JPhtsioi/kit,  P.  C] 

ANIMAL  STRENGTH.  Eflt)rts  were  made  to  expes 
the  amount  of  human  and  animal  lalx)ur  as  early  as  the  latler 
end  of  the  st?veiitecntb  ccntur>^ ;    for,  besides  Borclli's  treatise 

*  De  Motu  Animalium,*  which  was  published  in  1680,  in  the 

*  M^^moircs  de  1' Academic  des  Sciences  *  for  169&,  there  Is  a 
paper  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  and,  for  1703,  one  by  Amontona, 
each  containing  observations  and  the  results  of  experiments 
on  the  strength  exerted  by  men  and  horses.  Since  those 
times  the  subject  has  l>ecn  mucrh  studied :  Daniel  Bernoulli 
and  Elder  have  treated  it  scientifirnlly,  Mhile  DesuguUers, 
Emerson,  Smeaton,  and  manv  other  mechanicians  have  made 
numerous  experiments  for  tiie  purpose  of  detennining  thi* 
most  advantageous  manner  in  which  both  humzni  and  animal 
strength  may  be  employed.  But  to  none  is  tbts  branch  ol 
mechanical  philosophy  so  much  indebted  as  to  Coulomb,  who, 
besides  obtaining  more  eorrect  results  from  exf»eriments 
made  by  himself  and  others,  adopteil  for  the  expression  of 
strcogtli  a  dynamical  unit  by  which  its  diflereot  degree* 
can  be  readily  com[>ared  \iilh  one  another.  He  was  also  the 
flrst  to  make  a  distinction  betwet^n  the  absolute  measure  of 
strength  and  that  which  may  be  called  the  useful  eflect,  that 
h  to  sav»  the  jmrt  which  is  independent  of  the  action  ex- 
pended m  caj-rj'ing  the  m>in  or  animal  forward.  The  w  hole 
of  this  subject  is  of  the  highest  im|>ortancc,  since,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  use  of  machinery  in  the  performance  of 
labour^  the  emjiloyment  of  men  and'  animals  is  still  to  an  im- 
mense extent  indispensable  for  that  purpose ;  and  conse- 
qiicntly  it  is  verj^  necessary  to  iisccrtiiin  w  hat  is  the  greatest 
quantify  of  uscinl  work  w  hich  may  bo  obtained  from  such 
agentj  without  subjecting  them  to  a  dcgn^e  of  fatigue  which 
might,  in  lime,  |m>vc  injurious  to  their  heahh  or  boilily  |«»wers. 

I'he  unit  employed  by  Coulomb  is  one  kilogramme 
(^2'20(J5  pounds  avoirdupoise)^  supjxj&ed  to  be  transj.^erted 
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to  A  di^ncc  equAl  to  cne  kibnietre  (=3280-9  feet,  or  0*6214 
miles  Enelish);  and  his  expression  for  strength  is,  thereforv, 
the  prodiirt  of  the  number  of  kiiofrrammcs  by  the  number  of 
kilometre*  in  the  diatAnce  to  which  the  burthen  is  convened 
durini?  ono  working  day.  Other  nuithrmiitidans  take,  for 
the  dynamical  imit^  the  weipbt  of  a  cubic  metre  of  water 
conveyed  one  metre  :  neither  of  these  units  is,  however^  cnn- 
venient  for  persons  arnong  whom  those  weip^hta  and  luea^ures 
are  not  iwed  ;  and  therefore,  in  this  article,  the  results  of 
exporimcnts  have  bpeti  made  to  corres^pond  to  &  unit  expressed 
by  one  pound  (avoinlu.)  eonveyed  one  mile  ;  every  number 
eipressing  strength  is,  therefore,  the  product  of  the  number 
of  |}ound4  by  the  number  of  miles  tr  irhich  it  is  conveyed  in 
a  day, 

Wiih  respect  to  men,  Coulomb  found  thftt  when  a  man  tra- 
vels unloaded  on  level  ground,  be  can  walk  31  miles  daily. 
Now,  assuming  the  weight  of  a  man  to  be  1^  poumlg^  we 
have  160  X  31,  or  4960,  for  the  measure  of  his  strength,  or 
the  quantity  of  action ;  which  is  consequently  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  mjchine  capable  of  carrjring  4060  lbs.  to  a  distance 
of  one  mile,  or  one  pound  to  a  distance  of  4960  miles  in  one 
day. 

He  found  also,  from  a  mean  of  the  work  done  by  the  porters 
of  Paris,  that  with  a  burthen  equal  to  1 28  lbs.  a  man  can  walk 
9*72  miles  in  a  day ;  from  which  it  follows  (the  weight  of  a 
ram  being  160  lbs.)  that  the  quantity  of  action  is  (160  +  128) 
X9'72,  or  2799,  If  the  weight  of  the  man  be  not  included,  the 
quantity  of  action  is  1 28x9-72,  or  1244;  and  this  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  useful  effect.  Subtracting  2799  from  4960, 
we  have  2161  for  the  measure  of  the  action  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  burthen  ;  byt  the  useful  e(!eet,  which  tn  the  first  case 
vras  nothing,  is  in  the  second  expressed  by  1244. 

Now»  ifj' represent  the  burthen  which  woidd  prevent  a  man, 
or  animal,  from  moving,  and  f>  the  velocity  with  which  he  would 
move  if  unloaded  ;  also.  Iff'  be  the  burthen  dup  to  a  velocity 
cxpre»ed  by  r' ;  we  should  have,  according  to  Euler, 

or 

making  therefore/' =  1 2d,  r  =  31,  i/  =  9'72,  tm  in  the  ejtamplc 
above,  we  have  272  nearly  for  the  value  of/,  or  the  greatest 
burthen,  in  |)0und8,  which  a  man  suppo^crl  to  be  of  average 
strength  can  carry,  and  mider  which  tc  could  not  move. 
Prom  the  equation  above  we  have 


.v=.(-9;+/') 


therefore,  in  order  to  find  the  maximum  value  of/'i»',  we  may 
make  the  diiJbrential  of  the  second  member  equal  to  zero  (/' 
being  the  variable),  which  will  give /' =  j/,  or  121  lbs. 
This  ia  the  weight  which  thould  be  placed  on  a  man's  shoul- 
ders, when  it  is  r^uired  to  prorluce  from  his  lulwur  tlie 
grettcst  quantity  of  useful  etlcct.  Making/'=  121,/—  272, 
and  0  =  HI,  in  the  above  equation,  we  obtain  v'  =  ^r,  or 
»'  =  10^  niiles,  nearly,  for  the  distance  to  which  the  burthen 
f '  couhl  be  carried  in  one  day;  and  f  V,  the  quantity  of  action, 
it  1280. 

Coulomb  toher  determined  that  when  i  man  ascends  a 
convenient  flight  of  steps  unloaded,  the  vertical  heights  of  all 
the  asif:vnts  during  one  day  Ixring  added  togetlier,  were  equal 
to  iWi  miles;  tfie  quantity  of  action  may  therefore  be  ex- 
I)iTSsed  by  160X  1  '82,  or  291  ;  as  if  the  actton  were  e^juivalent 
to  that  of  a  mnchine  \^hich  could  raise  291  lbs,  to  the  height 
of  one  mile  vertically,  or  one  pound  to  the  height  of  291  miles 
during  a  day.  VVhcu  loaded  with  150  lbs.,  the  vertical  height 
«iOCiided  was  0-494  miles:  tlie  whole  quantity  of  oction  is, 
thercfori\  in  this  ease  (160 -f  l50)x0-494,  or  153,  while  the 
useful  eflect  is  150  X  0-494,  or  74;  tbit  h,  74  pounds  raised 
one  mile  vertically. 

It  b  romirkftbie  tfaati  from  the  result  of  Coulomb^s  experi* 
mcnta  oti  tht  power  of  men  ascending  steps,  both  the  greatest 
weight  which  a  man  can  carry  without  moving,  md  the  weight 
which  he  should  bear  to  render  his  useful  effect  a  maximum, 
are  nearly  the  fame  in  this  case  as  thry  were  found  to  be  from 
cxpenmeiits  made  with  burthens  carried  on  level  ground. 

Coulomb  haa  ubo  made  experiuicnts  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity ofactiofi  in  the  case  which  most  generally  occurs  when 
heavv  PfHhU  are  curried  in  towns,  viz.  that  in  wfiich  a  i^orter, 
ha^i  *h|  his  burthen,  returns  unloaded  for  another; 

ind  .si on  is,  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  useful 

t^ki'i  m  tins  case,  the  greatest  burthen  which  a  man  should 
mny  oq  Uvd  ground  ia  134  lb«« ;  snd  with  this  be  ahould 


walk  7  miles.    The  quantity  of  dseftil  ftdioa 

135X7,  or  945, 

It  is  said  that  a  London  porter  ctn  tmnj  209 1 
shoidders^  at  the  rate  of  three  milisa  fier  boor :  ' 
can  only  Iw  continued  during  a  short  txim^ 

The  Vul lowing  statements  of  thfr  atrcngtK  »f  ( 
from  Hiichctt€*s  "Ttaitedtis  Machines,*  and  ff^ona 
the  numerical  valuca  being  reduced  90  a%  tui 
ber  of  pounds  carried  by  a  snan  one  mile  peri 
hours  :— 

Draw  ing  a  vessel  on  a  canal  ,  *  -  .19$ 
Conveying  a  load   (110  lbs.)   in  a  wheei-^jit     , 

(1018  miles  per  hour)   ,         .  ,         •      •    I 

Drawing  a  small  waggon  on  four  wheels  o*w  f^ 

unequal  ground      ,  .  .  .         . 

Pulling  horizontallv,  the  weight  being  ral-y 

rope  jMssing  over  a  pulley 
Rowing  in  a  boat      ..... 
Tbru.«ting  horizontally^  as  iit  a  capstan 
Turning  a  winch  and  aile  •         ... 

Digging  with  a  .ijmde 
A  soldier  msirehing  (12*4S  miles)  with  hb  anxis.i[^ 

(60  Iba.)  daily       .... 

With  respect  to  the  horse,  the  most  useful  mji 
ing  his  strength  is  to  make  bim  draw  loads  Iq  g^ 
gon  ;  but,  even  for  such  work,  the  estimates  wh^ 
made  of  the  quantity  of  action  performed  dallrl 
M.  Uachette  cijjresses  the  whole  qunntity  of  ihJ 
caii-horse,  by  tenns  equivalent  to  309  lbs.  dnm 
miles  iti  a  day ;  anK  consequently  such  action  sho 
sen  ted  by  309  X  25,  or  7725.     But,  according  lol 
horte  can  only  draw*  125  lbs.  at  the  rate  of  2^  mild  j 
which,  for  one  day»  would  give  125  X  2f  X  S,  or^ 
The  useful  effect  of  a  horse  when  walking  in  a  <     ° 

as  in  some  mills,  is  considered  as  equivalent  to 
A  horse  carry  ing  a  soldier  with  arms,  &c.  (:=  200  iT 

can  go  23  miles  in  a  day,  which  gives 
An   African    dromedary   carrying    only    his    . 
(160  lbs.),  can  go  between  7  and  S  miles 
hour    during    9    or    10    hours ;      which     gifB 
160x7ixJH,  or  ,  ,  , 

An  Asiatic  camel  will  carrj'  burthens  weighing  froa 
500  to  800  lbs.  (5upjjosi*?  600)  at  the  rate  of  % 
miles  per  hoiu*.  This,  fur  a  day  of  8  hours,  |[ii« 
600  X  2J  X  8,  or  , 

The  velocity  of  a  horse  in  walking  is  eetimaied  I 
per  second,  or  3^  miles  per  hoar.  In  trot^n^,  tl 
second,  or  8j[  miles  per  hour ;  and  in  gallofnng,  II 
second,  or  12^-  miles  per  hour. 

For  drawing  on  a  road,  the  traces  of  a  hoTM  iM 
pendicular  to  the  collar  on  his  breast  and  ahi 
when  he  leans  fonvanl,  in  pulling,  the  trace.* 

Sarallel  to  the  road  ;  and  the  height  of  the 
eterrnincd  accordingly.     When,  in  dm\\i: 
carriage,  a  horse  has  to  overcome  an  o^ 
he  lifts  up  his  fore-feet,  and  allows  hi>  .  ^ 

hinder  feet  as  fulcra,  til!  the  wheels  \m\v  jw^^d  oij 
pediment,  it  follows,  that  a  certain  {lortiou  of  thei 
a  curt  should  be  thrown  on  the  buck  of  the  honse,  k 
increase  the  power  which  the  aniuisd  employs  in  01 
an  obstacle  ;  and,  in  ordinary  circunii^tAUiccs,  it  rondi 
siderable  inclination  forwarfl  unnecessary. 

When  a  horse  is  emjiloycd  to  turn  a  mill,  the  di 
he  describes  aliuuld  be  the  greatesit  iw&iblc.  25  or 
dianjeicr,  both  todiminisli  the  eentritugal  force^  and 
sity  which  the  animal  is  under  of  reclining  Irooi 
position  in  drawing. 

ANIMAL  TISSUES,     [Tiasria,  P.  C.  S.] 

ANKOBAR.     [ABTssiSfiA,  P.  C.  S.] 

ANNOTTO,     [Vt^oTT^.  P  CI 

ANNUITIES  AND  ASSURANCES.  Wen 
the  mo^'t  recent  information  on  the  sul^iect  to  rnhtA 
said  in  UcvKasios,  P.  C. 

The  completion  of  Mr.  Joncs*s  work  on  Aimiiitl 
Libmry  of  Useful  Knowlcflge,  has  given  coropoli 
mense  mass  of  laWea,  invoIvtng,iill  that  ran  be  necci 
as  two  live*  are  concenied.  Barrett's  method,  in  pi 
apjilied  to  two  lives»  for  various  rates  of  interest* 

The  *  Life  Afcsumnce  and  Annuity  Tablet,*  h] 
Snn^'.  Edinburgh,  1841,  folio,  though  confined  to  ov 
Carlisle  Table,  and  3  per  cent.,  is  in  every  point 
refoarkablo  work.    It  coatuoa  the  prawot  rtluea 
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leihate  mesDS  of  finding  them,  for  eyenr  variety 
I  assurance  on  one  life,  whether  for  the  whole 
d  term,  whether  immediate  or  deferred,  witli 
rmr  policy  at  every  stage,  and  a  great  mass  of 
s  those  for  increasing  or  diminishing  premiums, 
i5u]t  has  its  lo^ithm  by  its  side.  The  autlior 
iblos  himself  m  trpe,  taking  precautions  to  in- 
which  apfiear  to  have  met  witn  full  success. 
lencc  of  Uic  Amicable  Society  for  33  years,  end- 
IS41,  was  printed  in  quarto  (for  distribution 
ersof  the  coqioration)  by  the  directors  at  the 
ear,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  registrar, 
f.  Of  some  of  the  details  of  this  investigation 
rati  J  speak.  In  1843  was  printed,  for  the  use  of 
which  contributiMl  materials,  '  Tables  exhibiting 
lortality  deduced  from  the  combined  experience 
I  Life  AsMirance  Offices,  embracing  83,905  |x>- 
ch  40,610  are  distinguished  by  denoting  the  sex 
•ured,  and  by  classing  them  into  Town,  Cotm- 
1  Assurances,*  quarto.  This  table  was  in  agita- 
Ktion  from  the  year  1838,  and  was  sujK^rin tended 
»  of  actuaries,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Ansell,  G. 
aes,  Gompertz,  Kirkpatrick,  Milne,  Rainbow, 
m.  The  results  of  tnis  undertaking,  excellent 
>tion  and  execution,  are  accessible  to  computers 
A  series  of  Tables  of  Annuities  and  Assurances 
n  a  new  rate  of  mortality  amongst  assured  lives/ 
tes,  London,  1843,  8vo.     The  early  history  of 


the  subject  haa  been  well  giTen,  and  reference  to  tnthoritiei 
facilitated,  by  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Farren,  in  an  '  Historical  Essay 
on  the  Rise  and  Early  Progress  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Con- 
tingencies in  England,'  London,  1844. 

The  actuaries'  tahle  (as  it  ought  to  be  called)  contains  the 
experience  of  the  Amicable  and  Equitable  societies,  which  had 
been  previously  prinled,  and  which  afforded  conjointly  a  largo 
majonty  of  the  policies  employed.  We  g^ve  a  summary  of 
results,  namely,  the  duration  of  life  among  100  persons  at 
quinquennial  periods  of  age. 

In  the  following  table,  columns  C.  and  E  contain  the  Carlisle 
an<i  Exiuitable  tables  [Mobtality,  P.Cl :  A.  is  the  Amicable 
table  a^mve  noticed.  All  on  the  right  of  the  double  line  comes 
from  the  actuaries*  tables :  in  which  the  data  are  divided,  as 
far  as  was  practicable,  into  policies  effected  in  town  (London), 
in  the  countnr  (other  parts  of  Britain),  and  in  Ireland.  The 
first  table,  M.  T.  C.  I.,  is  that  of  males  only,  town,  country, 
and  Irish ;  F.  T.  C.  I.  the  same  for  females ;  the  remaining 
tables  contain  both  male  and  female  lives,  T.  town,  C.  coun- 
try, I.  Irish,  C.  T.  combined  town  (which  is  explained  to  be 
the  toted  experience  of  the  E<|uitable  and  Amicable  combined 
with  the  town  experience  from  other  Quarters,  the  reason  of 
which  we  do  not  see) ;  G.  I.  the  result  of  all  the  materials, 
including  the  Irish ;  G.  the  same  not  including  the  Irish. 
Thus  100  individuals  at  35  years  of  age  have  amonff  them 
3100  years  of  life  according  to  the  Carlisle  table,  and  3055 
according  to  the  general  result  of  the  actuaries. 


c. 

E. 

41C7 
3S12 
34.^3 

A. 

3781 
3i'i8 

M. 
'  T.C.I. 

F. 
T.C.I. 

M.F. 

T. 

4122 
3856 
3481 

3112 
2753 

2408 

M.F. 
C. 

M.F. 
I. 

3495 
3194 
2971 

2630 
233G 
2030 

M.  F. 
C.T. 

M.F. 
G.L 

M.F. 

G. 

414'; 

3434 

1   3984 

i   36f,3 

3317 

2952 

2G0G 

i   22C3 

3586 
3441 
3173 

4033 
3735 
3120 

3078 
2738 
2383 

4155 
3826 
3454 

4097 
3784 
3425 

.3055 
2707 
2355 

4149 
3798 
3443 

31«>0 
244*5 

3r.93 

2740 
2387 

2972 

2:.94 

2237 

2907 
2636 
2321 

SU77 
2720 
2361 

3087 
2728 
2369 

2111 

i::>^ 

14^ 

203G 
1699 
1391 

1113 

870 

or.  I 

1899 
l')83 
1288 

1   1941 
1621 
1347 

1087 
831 
G03 

2CK)5 
1678 
1378 

1060 
793 
537 

20.58 
1725 
1423 

2048 
1696 
1403 

1776 
1504 
1267 

2007 
1676 
13G8 

2011 
1683 
1381 

2018 
168G 
1377 

1179 
T<)1 

in2»> 
811 
t31 

1118 
8G1 
629 

1144 
848 
555 

1019 

792 

1   597 

1086 
844 
64.5 

1103 
850 
646 

1097 
854 
648 

I  prcicnt  that  general  agreement  with  the  Car- 
ch  the  Ef|uiiable  experience  first  show<Ml.  It 
le  town-insured  have  a  very  little  more  life  than 
ot  more  [icrhaps  than  can  be  ver}' well  explained 
•difficulty  of  making  good  selection  through  an 
esult  of  the  Irish  lives  is  startling  :  it  is  not  cre- 
he  middle  classes  of  life,  an  Irishman  of  thirty 
Jd  have  five  years  less  life  in  him  than  an  Enp:- 
»  same  age :  the  necessarj'  inference  is,  that  the 
ce  Irish  business  without  sufficient  precautions, 
of  the  Carlisle  table  seems  a  little  too  high  :  but 

dilferencc  were  serious,  the  offices  should  of 
heir  own  exi)crience,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
?e  better  represents  the  state  of  life  among  the 

Probably  those  who  sell  or  surrender  their 
e  simneest  and  the  healthiest ;  those  who  have 
I  that  Si  health  'is  close  at  hand  prefer  to  re- 

that  male  insured  life  is  slightly  better  than 
e  whole;  which  is  contrary  to  all  else  that  is 
he  relative  values  of  tlie  two.  Perhajw  female 
frequently  than  male  ones,  insured  from  fear  of 
^ptoms  or  hereditary  tendencies.  A  man  in- 
itber  for  his  family  or  to  obtain  an  advance  of 
>prehension  of  sjK^edy  death  has  nothing  to  do 
«ition  to  insure  in  either  case ;  a  woman  has, 
so  many  reasons,  independently  of  forebodings, 
aere  is  then  probably  a  large  proportion  among 
t  friends  who  insure  their  lives)  of  those  undis- 
s  in  which  parties  insuring  have  reason  to  know 
b  state  of  the  life  insured  than  their  me<lical  at- 
x>  causes  of  death  which  are  not  likely  to  act 
not  much  like  being  forced  upon  an  explanation 
es  something  like  concealment  in  so  largeanum- 
ifaJe  persons ;  but  some  reason  there  must  be  for 


the  fact  of  female  insured  life  contradicting  the  usiul  law, 
namely,  that,  except  only  where  their  occupations  are  above 
their  strength,  as  when  employed  in  agriculture,  women  live 
longer  than  men.  But  it  should  also  be  remembered  that 
there  may  be  much  due  to  mere  casualty  in  the  earlier  parts  ol 
the  above  tables  :  there  are  but  few  policies  granted  to  lives 
under  thirty  compared  with  higher  ages. 

The  actuaries  nave  also  made  from  the  tables  of  the  Equi- 
table Society  an  interesting  investigation  into  the  effect  of 
selection.  It  is  naturally  to  be  presumed  that  the  general  ex- 
perience of  an  office,  say  after  50  years  of  age,  will  not  be  the 
same  as  if  the  table  were  made  from  those  who  come  in  at  the 
age  of  50,  and  arc  then  of  course  reputed  good  lives.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  results  on  the  point,  the  am  at 
which  the  parties  were  admitted  being  at  tne  head  of  the  co- 
lumn. The  tabular  numbers,  as  before,  represent  the  number 
of  years  lived  by  100  persons. 


Age. 

Admitted  between 

25-34. 

35-44. 

45-51. 

jj5-ai. 

25 

8695 

•  • 

•  • 

,  , 

80 

3296 

.. 

•  • 

35 

2910 

3098 

, , 

•  • 

40 

2549 

2737 

• . 

•  • 

45 

2195 

2369 

2419 

•  • 

50 

1856 

2011 

2026 

.. 

55 

1533 

1680 

1703 

1775 

60 

1250 

1367 

1393 

1436 

65 

1015 

1079 

1113 

11C8 

70 

778 

848 

883 

8G2 

75 

515 

690 

673 

636 

It  thus  appears  that  the  eficct  of  selection  is  most  derided 
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l^^^^im^d  tb.it  if  apparently  healthy  lives  were  sub- 
irHtutevl^  in  n  mnss  of  persons  m  all  co!i<htions  of  health,  in 
the  phu  e  of  those  who  wouM  be  refiiacti  by  an  insuranre  office, 
the  result  would  not  adil  more  than  two  years  of  life  to  each 
case»  at  any  njre  from  ^5  upvviirtis, 

ANXULA'ftIA  (Sternberg),  a  premis  of  fci^^il  plants 
with  leaves  in  whorls,  from  the  coal  fonnations  of  Europe  and 
Aiiierira. 

ANOMALI'NA  (D*Orb.),  one  of  the  many  p^nom  of 
FoR^Mtsif £EA  [l^ossii,,  P.  C.  S,]  which  oci'ur  in  tertiary 
strata. 

ANOMO'PTERIS  (Bronjrnjnn).  n  fossil  genus  of  Ferns^ 
found  in  the  hunter  sandstcin  of^ul/Jxid. 

ANSWER.     IFle.u.in-1.  P.  C\J 

A'N'niFMIS  NO'BrLlS  (Commox  or  Uomaw  Chjv- 
MOMfLE)  — iVtW/ra/  Properties  oJ\  This  h  tin  indigenous 
nlunt,  frequerit  on  our  commons ;  but  tin*  drtwers  used 
in  medieine  are  prnerallv  obliiined  from  cultivated  plimls. 
Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  the  single  or  Beini-doubfe^  and 
the  pertci  tly  dooble.  The  donblinorof  I  he  flowers  is  attended 
with  a  le*«enin)3j  of  their  sirtnes,  os  the  single  art^  more  uro- 
matie,  imd  contain  more  volatile  oil,  which  resides  in  the 
yellow  tubular  florets  of  ih*-  disk.  Their  excellence  nifiy  be 
dotennined  hy  the  bi'flutifid  whiteness  of  the  radiant  t!oiTts, 
the  ycllownes!  of  those  of  the  disk,  and  the  strength  of  ttie 
arouLi  and  taste. 

Those  which  nre  brown^  mouldy,  aud  faintly  ^mcHinGr. 
ehould  be  rejectcil.  Thoy  contain  a  volatile  oil  of  a  Iwauliful 
blue  colour,  camphor  V  a  gum  resinous  principle,  and  a  small 
qiiiintity  of  tannin. 

The  diflercnce  both  of  taste  and  smell,  the  diversity  of  the 
oil,  and  the  absence  of  the  ciimphor-like  principle,  show  the 
impropriety  of  subslitutinj;  for  the  Antliemis  the  flowers  of  the 
Mittricarica  Ch.amonji]la  (or  Feverfew),  In  this  genus  rhc  re- 
eeptatlo  is  naked,  in  the  Anthcmis  it  is  paleaceous, — besides, 
the  flowers  are  similar,  and  of  an  nnplciisant  smell.  The 
flowers  should  h^  gathered  before  they  fully  expand.  The 
fiirnis  of  eshihition  are,  powder^  infusion,  extract,  and  oil. 

Chamomile  is  an  eitccllent  bitter  and  tonic  agent.  Given 
in  powder,  or  ]till,  or  extract,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
the  oil,  it  is  of  great  service  in  dyspcpsiit,  atonic  gout,  and 
in  intermittent  fev'*rs.  The  infusion  may  be  made  tlie  vehicle 
for  alkalies  or  acids. 

The  infusion  when  tepid  is  emetic,  and  may  be  given  bene- 
ficially in  dys|>epsia,  and  at  the  commencement  of  catarrh, 
(particularly  influenzal,)  and  hooping-cough. 

The  decoction  is  an  ol>jectiouable  form,  as  it  dissipates  the 
oil.  Even  the  infusion  should  be  made  with  cold  water.  A 
most  grateful  wnerient  for  w^eak  dys|>c|>tic  patients  is  made  by 
itcc])ing  sen n?i  leaves,  chamomile  flowers,  and  a  very  few  car- 
datnoms  for  ten  hours  in  cold  water ^  stniining,  and  adding  to 
the  infusion  any  saline  medicine  required.  The  extnict  i>f»5- 
ie^scs  vahiahlQ  tonic  profx^rties,  but  in  preparing  it  the 
volatile  oil  is  dissijiiatea,  which  deprives  it  of  aroma.  This 
may  be  restored  to  it  by  adding  a  few  drojjs  of  the  volatile 
oil.  Extract  of  chamomile,  with  sulj>batp  of  r|uinine,  and 
the  volatile  oil,  furnishes  a  combination  of  immense  jjower 
in  improving  the  appetite  and  aiding  the  digestion  in  conva- 
lescenees  from  acute  diseases,  or  after  an  attack  of  pout. 

ln''u?ion  of  chamomile^  either  warm  or  cold,  furnishes  an 
excellent  application  to  weak  eyes,  or  ?iftt?r  exposure  to  the 
wind  in  trBvclling,  especially  by  milroadfl.  This  used  early 
will  often  vvanl  ofl' inflammation. 

A'NTHEMIS  (or  ANACYCLUS)  PVRETIIRUM— 
3Iefiicai  F* roper iies  of,  Pellitory  of  Spain  grows  in  the 
south  of  Eumjje,  north  of  Africa,  and  in  Syria,  hut  the  root 
of  another  variety,  Pvrethrum,  Willd.,  native  of  Gemmny, 
^^m  11  also  met  vi  ith'  'I'he  first  is  called  the  Romun  or  trie 
^^H  Pellitory,  the  biter  the  German  :  this  is  necessary  to  be  known* 
^^"^  AS  the  chemical  analysis  varies  considerably.  Gautier  seems 
M  to  have  analyzed  the  Roman,  and  found  it  to  contain — 


An  acrid  fixed  oil  (resin) 

5 

Volatile  oil  (a  trace) 

Yellow  extractive 

U 

Gum      .         ,         .         ,         , 

M 

Inulin            .... 

33 

Muri.'vte  of  lime  (a  trace) 

Woody  matter 

35 

JLott 

2 

100 


It  is  devoid  of  «mellj  and  though  it  does  not  at  firrt  excite  any 


sensation  m  tliC  mouth,  it  is  followed  hj  t 
(low  of  saliva. 

Its  U50  is  coufiued  to  local  affections  of  the  ij 
subinflainmatory  or  iiandytiC,  In  rigidity  of 
the  jaw,  or  rhenmiitic  pains,  from  exf»o«ure  to^ 
chewing  this  is  often  of  great  service.  An 
be  hekl  in  the  mouth,  ako  in  tciot!»ache  from  rdi 
may  be  formed  of  it,  which  would  be  a  useful 
lysis  of  the  stomneb,  added  to  the  infusion. 

ANTlirMlUS  rAv%ioc),  a  distinguiij 
tician  and  architect  of  the  sixth  eentury.  11^ 
called  Anthemiiis  Trallianus,  from  his  birthpli 
Lydia.  .\lexanffcr  Trallianus  the  cclebrste«l 
the  brother  of  A nthcmius,  and  he  had  thneeothj 
distinguished  thomselvci,  according  to  AgatbtM 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  architect! 
Jusriidan  at  Constantinople ;  he  began  to  rebl 
of  8t.  Sophia,  af^er  it  was  destroyed  by  tin 
531 J  and  it  was  completed  after  his  desicnis  I 
Miletus,  after  the  death  of  Anihemius,  wmch^ 
tftken  jdacc  in  the  year  534.  The  church  vi 
until  537,  but  the  dome  fell  in  twenty  years  a/kcrl 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake ;  it  was  however  agun 
donis,  and  the  dome  then  raised  was  the  first 
hnilt  upon  arches  and  jiiers,  and  still  remains ;  1 
diameter,  and  is  built  of  stone. 

The  mechanical  genius  of  Anthemius  is  pniM 
and  he  mui«t  have  been  distinguishetl  also  as  a  1 
as  Eutocius  has  addressed  to  him  his  commi 
Conica  of  Apoilonius  Pergoeus.  Ualley  piiUi 
of  these  eonie  sections,  Greek  and  Latin,  wit! 
taries  of  Eutw/ius,  at  Oxfoni  in  1710,  M.  Dl 
in  1777,  »t  Paris,  a  fragment  of  a  work  by  An 
ehanieal  jiamdoxes :  Utfi  UaoacolMv  Mrrxnvi|| 
French  translation,  and  notes,  entitled  '  Fragi 
vrage  Grec  d'Anthemiufl  sur  des  Paradoxc*  de  \ 

[  Procopius,  De  At^d {finis  Jusiininni^  I,  i. 
Sanctae  Sophiae  ;*  A  pat  bias*  Hist  1-  v.) 

ANTHlA'NLTS,  FU'RIUS,  a  Roman,  fitK 
on  the  Edict,  'Ad  Edictum,*  there  are  IKh 
the  Digest.  [JusTrxiAN^s  LEOisLATioif,  P,  iX 
which  Anthianus  lived  is  unknown. 

ANTHOLITIIES  (Brongniart).  Some  ft 
designated  occur  in  the  coal  formation.^  of  t 
Northumberland. 

ANTHOPHYLLUM    (Schweigger),  a    fi 

MADREPIIYLLIfEA,    P.    C, 

ANTI10SPE'RME.1£  (from  r^'^oc,  flowd 
seed),  a  tribe  of  plants  re>embling  Antiio^peni 
bcr-tree),  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cia 
consists  of  ihe  genrni  Coprosma,  Phyllis,  Galop 
and  AnthospermuuK  Tney  possess  dioecious  i 
dite  Rowers  ;  a  rotate  corolla ;  styles  sepanitifi| 
ending  in  an  elongated  hispid  or  plumose  Kti[ 
consists  of  2  indehiscent  l-seeded  mericarps,  ofl 
bumen  of  fhe  eeetl  is  fleslty.  The  species  ore  I 
shnibs,  with  oppnsite  or  i^crticillute  Jcaves,  i 
toothed  stipules,  which  are  adnate  to  Ixtth  sill 
tioles.  I 

None  of  the  siiecics  are  used  in  the  arts  or 
tribe  is  however  mteresting  as  forming  a  link  b 
po.site- leaved  Cinrhoniifcie  and  the  vertictli 
Although  most  of  the  Anthospermeae  have  opjKl 
several  sj>ecies  of  Anthospennum  itself,  as  A.  B 
A.  HtEtluopicum,  have  their  leaves  suhverticillat 
the  leaves  occur  in  w  liorls  of  three  or  fom*.  ' 
but  a  single  s|>ecies,  known  by  the  common  nai 
Hare's -ear.  It  may  Ix?  cuki^ated,  with  other 
trilK*,  in  ft  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  ^sand. 

ANTHRACOTIIE'RIUM  (Cuvicr)»  n  fk 
Pachyderm  mammals,  (jf  which  many  species  Oi 
deposit*!,  csjx^cially  in  the  g)'pseous  and  lignitic 
and  Tuscany, 

ANTIC LI'NAL,  a  term  in  geology  which 
fact  that,  from  a  given  line,  the  strata  dip  io  i 
tions. 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES  (from  thctw< 
dvTiSiKog,  rtdvers-arif^  and  Mapca,  Maty)^  a  sH 
heretics,  whose  jn^culiar  Miefwas  tiiat  Mary 
our  Sarionr  did  not  contirmea  virgin  after  hi| 
Roman  Catholic  Church  asserts  that  she  did  to 
life,  lint  Isore  other  children  to  her  husband  < 
doctrine  seems  to  be  countenanced,  not  only  1 
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^  bnt  W  tihe  stetcmcnt  of  St.  Matthew,  that 
hb  wife  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  first- 
;he  mention  in  various  passages  of  the  Gas|)cl8 
1(1  sijttcrs  of  Jesus.  (But  sec  what  is  said  as 
the  expression,  *  the  brother  of  Jesus/  under 
IE  Epistle  of,  P.  C,  vol.  xiii.  p.  77.)  The 
preachers  of  Antidiconuurianitism  were  U el- 
an^ two  Roman  theologians  of  the  latter  part 
tury,  the  latter  of  whom  is  also  charged  with 
testes.  The  original  accounts  of  iielvidius 
id  of  their  opinions^  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
Qstine,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  who  were 
lies. 

0  is  a  small  island  opposite  the  north-western 
id  of  Milo,  the  antient  Melos,  in  the  Archi- 
Rit  five  miles  from  the  harbour  of  Milo,  and 
little  to  the  north-west,  so  that  the  main  sea 
om  the  harbour.  At  the  distance  of  twenty 
ippoars  to  be  a  round  mountain  rising  out  of 
oming  nearer,  apeak  is  observed  in  the  centre 
ities  forming  several  small  capes,  between 
ajrs. 

cription  des   Ides  de  VArchipeif  p.  361.) 

I,  LUCIUS  CAELIUS.  [Ccelius,  P.  C] 
JS,  (  'Avri>tXoc)  a  celebrated  Greek  painter, 
pt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  at  the 

century  b.c.  He  is  praised  by  Quintilian 
rith  which  he  painted,  and  Pliny  mentions 
ks,  in  various  styles.  lie  painted — Hesione ; 
),  and  Minerva ;  Bacchus ;  Alexander  as  a 
us  and   Europa;  also   Hipj)olytus  and  his 

by  the  sea-monster  sent  against  him  by 
rehensive  and  difiicult  subject:  these  were 
iny's  time.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  foUow- 
lunting;  a  boy  blowing  a  fire  with  its 
s  face  and  the  surrounding  objects ;  a  room 
ning  and  weaving ;  and  a  Satyr  looking  out 
:  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  a  panther's 

1  his  shoulder :  the  last  was  a  very  celebrated 
own  as  the  dirotrKoxtimv,  or  Looker-out.  Be- 
ctures,  Antiphilus  was  the  inventor  of  a  kind 
led  Grylli,  They  were  a  species  of  gro- 
lart  man  and  part  animal  or  nird,  of  which 
xwnans  appear  to  have  been  fond.  Antiphi- 
ed  variety  of  style  to  facility  of  execution. 
>f  Egypt,  and  his  time  is  fixed  by  a  circum- 
A'ith  him  mentioned  by  Lucian  in  his  treatise 

Some  writers  have  inferred  that  he  lived 
lip  and  Alexander  Irom  the  manner  in  which 
IS  him,  and  because  Pliny  states  that  he  painted 
t  their  pictures  are  not  noticed  as  portraits,  but 
I,  and  which  may  have  been  painted  at  any 
.  Quintilian  sp^s  of  Antiphilus  as  one  of 
ho  were  distinguished  during  the  time  of 
is  successors,  but  he  speaks  vaguely ;  Pto- 
faowever,  though  the  fourth  of  the  Ptole- 
Ictly  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  sticcessors  of 
c  circumstance  related  by  Lucian  shows  a 
character  of  Antiphilus.  Being  jealous  of  a 
le  of  Apelles,  a  citizen  of  Ephesus,  who  was 
t  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  Antiphilus  accused 
irticipator  in  the  conspiracy  of  Theodotus  at 
8  was  Eg}7)tian  governor  of  Coele-S^-ria,  and 
jk  place,  according  to  Polybius,  in  218  b.c. 
rlieved  the  accusatfon,  and  Apelles  was  appa- 
,  bat  upon  his  innocence  bemg  establisne<l, 
xl  him  witli  100  talents,  and  condemned 
!  his  slave,  a  ])art  of  the  indemnification 
the  painter  would  not  be  disposed  to  put 
s  was  however  not  satisfied  with  the  hand- 
Ptolemy,  and  when  he  returned  to  Ephesus 
intelligible  allegory  of  Cahunny,  in  which 
ing  acted  a  very  ridiculous  part — he  was 
ig  upon  a  throne,  with  the  ears  of  Midas, 
istenmg  to  Suspicion  and  Ignorance;  Ca- 
acfaing  him  dragging  a  youth  by  the  hair ; 
Bd  by  Envy  and  followed  by  Deceit  and 
background  were  Repentance  and  Truth, 
evidently  bad  ;  the  subject  is  inapplicable ; 
loses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  iconology,  or 
dficttion,  in  the  spectator.  Alessandro  Bot- 
lictore  from  Iiucian's  description,  but  it  has 


the  mere  effect  of  a  theatrical  representation ;  it  is  impoinblo 
to  trace  calumny  in  it :  it  is  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Flo- 
rence. The  Apelles  here  mentioned  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  celebrated  Apelles  of  Cos :  Lucian  expressly  calls 
him  Apelles  of  Ephesus ;  in  other  passages  where  ne  speaks  of 
Apelles  of  Cos,  be  says  simply  Apelles. 

(Lucian,  De  Calumnid;  Pliny,  Hiit.  Nat,  xxzr.  87,  40; 
Quintilian,  Inst,  Orator,  xii.  10,  3.) 

ANTIRRHPNUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Scrophulariacese.  This  genus  is  the«^pe  of  a 
section  of  the  order  to  which  also  the  genera  Linana,  Anar- 
rhinum,  Maurandia,  Galvcsia,  Lophospermum,  and  Rhodochi- 
ton  belong.  It  is  characterised  by  a  5-parted  oblique  calyx ;  a 
personate  corolk,  gibbous  at  the  base,  but  with  no  distinct 
spur ;  the  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  erect,  tboae  of  the  lower  spn?ad- 
ine,  3-fid,  with  the  middle  segment  smallest,  and  a  bearded 
palate  which  closes  the  mouth ;  the  capsule  2-celled,  opening 
by  two  or  three  pores  at  the  top ;  seeoi  oblong,  minute,  with 
black  testa.  Tne  spedes  are  annual  or  perennial,  rarely 
shrubby.  The  leaves  are  feather>veined,  anci  entire,  opporite 
below,  and  usually  alternate  above.  Two  of  the  species  are 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain.  All  of  them  produce  showy 
flowers,  and  are  much  cultivated  in  gardens.  Their  medicinal 
properties  are  not  very  active. 

A,  majus,  Great  or  Common  Snapdragon,  has  lanceolate, 
opposite  or  alternate  glabrous  leaves,  racemose  flowers,  ovate 
obtuse  sepals,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  the  upper 
lip  bifid.  This  plant  attains  a  height  of  one  or  two  feet,  and 
has  purplish-red  or  white  flowers.  It  is  found  in  Great  Bri- 
tain on  old  walls  and  chalk  clifls,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  natinvlised  plant,  being 
truly  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  <n 
Afnca.  In  gardens  a  variety  is  often  seen  with  double  flowers. 
The  leaves  arc  bitter  and  luightiy  stimulant  '  Gmelm  says 
that  in  Persia  an  excellent  on  equal  to  that  of  the  olive  is 
procured  by  expression  of  the  seeds  of  A.  mqjus;  and  Vogel 
observes  that  the  common  people  in  many  countries  attrilwte 
some  supernatural  influence  to  this  plant,  believing  it  to  have 
the  power  of  destroying  charms,  and  rendering  maledictions 
of  none  efiect'     (Burnett.) 

A,  Orontwrnf  Orontium  Snapdragon  or  Calves'-anout,  has 
linear-lanceolate  opposite  or  alternate  leaves;  the  flowers 
loosely  spiked,  distant;  the  sepals  linear  and  longer  than  the 
corolla.  This  plant  appears  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  Ens- 
land  and  Ireland,  where  it  occurs  m  dry  sandy  and  entTclly 
soils.  It  is  also  a  native  throughout  Europe,  in  the  iuands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  has  been 
found  in  Yirgmia,  but  it  has  been  probably  introduced.  Its 
leaves  as  well  as  those  of  other  species  httve  been  used  aa 
cataplasms  in  indolent  tumors. 

Don  enumerates  twelve  other  species,  many  of  which  have 
been  introduced  into  our  gardens.  They  are  pretty  border- 
flowers,  and  adapted  for  rodc-work.  They  are  easily  culti- 
vated, and  the  perennial  spedes  may  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
and  the  annual  raised  by  seeds,  llie  species  from  subtropi- 
cal districts  will  however  require  a  frame  or  the  greenhouse 
in  the  winter. 

(Babington,  Jlfonua/  of  British  Botany;  Don,  Gardenti^s 
Dictionary,) 

ANTONELLO  DA  MESSFNA,  a  cdebrated  Italian 
painter,  distinguished  as  the  first  Italian  who  painted  m 
oils,  as  it  b  termed.  Neither  his  name  nor  any  date  con- 
nected with  events  of  his  life  are  ezacdy  known«  He 
was. bom  at  Messina  about  the  year  1414,  and  w89  in- 
structed in  painting  by  his  father  Salvatore  d' Antonio;  he 
then  studied  in  Rome,  and  returned  to  Messina  an  accom- 
plished painter  for  his  time,  and  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion by  some  works  which  ho  executed  at  Messina  and  at 
Palermo.  In  about  the  year  1442  he  had  occasion  to  visit 
Naples,  where,  in  the  possesuon  of  the  king,  Alfonso  I.,  he 
saw  a  picture  executed  in  a  manner  and  wim  materials  quite 
new  to  him  :  thb  was  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Bruggia,  as  Vasari  names  John  Van  Eyck.  Ant(>- 
nello  no  sooner  saw  this  picture  than  he  was  posse ssod  with  an 
invincible  desire  to  learn  by  what  means  it  was  painted ;  and 
having  learnt  the  name  and  place  of  residence  or  the  painter, 
he  immediately  set  out  for  Flanders,  where  by  means  of  pre- 
sents of  Italian  drawings  and  other  works  of  the  kuid  he  was 
not  long  in  obtaining  Viai  Eyck's  secret  Antcmello  seems  to 
have  remained  with  Van  Eyck  until  his  death  m  1446,  when 
Antonello  returned  to  Sicily  for  a  few  years ;  but  before 
1450  he  was  in  Venice,  by  which  time  he  had  communicated 
the  new  method  to  Domenico  VenezianO|  who  was  murdered 
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io  Florence  In  I4G4^  by  Andrea  del  CasUipiQ,  after  he  had 
obtained  the  secret  of  the  new  inethcKl  from  hiin.  From 
Venict'  Aiitondlu  repaired  to  Milan,  wh tut?  he  probably  dwt'li 
some  years,  ami  ulh>ut  tiio  yr;u*  1470  he  returned  to  and  esta- 
blished himself  at  Venice.*  In  Venice  he  lived  upwards  of 
20  yeiir«  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  reiiutiition  of  one  ot  the  most 
distia^ished  painters  of  his  agro,  lie  died  jtged  79 » probably 
in  1493,  just  as  he  was  aboot  to  execute  some  works  for  ti)e 
pakee  of  the  Siffiiory  of  Venice,  Viisari  states  tlmt  Antonello 
died  aged  49,  biJt  from  various  circunwtanecs  this  is  evidently 
an  error:  be  firobubly  mistook  79  for  49  in  his  authority. 
tJomenico  wiis  said  to  liave  iM'cn  assassinated  when  Antonello 
wiis  4D»  whieh  was,  as  ncor  us  can  be  ascertained,  in  1464;  if 
AntoneUo  therefore  dieil  ii|;ed  79^  we  have  Ijoth  the  elates  of 
his  birth  and  death,  1414  ami  1493,  and  the  last  date  cor- 
responds with  tho  year  when  the  repwdrs  in  tlie  palace  of  the 
Signory  of  Venice  were  completed, 

Antonello  appears  to  have  made  no  secret  of  his  new 
metho<i  of  p^iintin.^  after  his  second  visit  to  Venice,  for  in 
1573  Bartolamco  V'ivarini  painted  a  picture  in  the  new  man- 
ner for  the  clmreb  of  the  SS*  Giovanni  eFaolo^  and  Antonello 
himself  ninrked  his  pictures  oo  pinxii.  There  i:^  at  least  one 
m  marked  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at  Utreebt ;  it  re- 
presentii  Christ  Ix'tween  the  two  tbieveSt  and  *  Antonellus 
Messancus  me  oo  pinxit,  1475/  is  inscribed  u|x»n  it;  it  is  a 
small  picture  painted  unon  a  panel  of  wild  chestnut.  The 
fio  evidently  sipiify  oleo,  or  in  oil ;  a  word,  however,  calcu- 
lated to  mislead,  as  the  method  of  painting  simply  in  oil  was 

ely  painting  in 


very  old,  and  tliat  of  Van  Eyck  was  not  merel 
oil ;  it  was*  according  to  Vasari,  painting  in  ramiah.  Vitsari 
ts^yn  that  Van  Eyck,  by  btJiling  linBee<i,  poppy,  and  nut  oils, 
with  other  mixtures,  obtained  that  varnish  wiuch  be  in  com* 
mon  with  ever)'  other  pointer  in  the  world  hud  long  desired. 
From  this  sentence  it  is  evident  that  painting  in  ml  is  strictiy 
a  misnomer,  and  it  was  adopted  only  as  sufficiently  descriptive 
in  contradistinction  to  the  tlien  prevailing  method  of  water- 
colour  or  ^  tempera  pinting. 

Antoncllo's  works  were  distinguished  for  tone,  for  brilliancy 
of  colour,  and  for  the  cxccHence  of  their  impasto,  but  ttiose 
which  remain  are  much  «larkene<L  In  design  they  are  similar 
to  the  worbi  of  the  CeUmi.  Antonello's  liio  was  long,  and  h*: 
was  industrious  ;  the  extreme  scv^reencss  therefore  of  his  works 
<'aiinot  be  otlicrwise  accounted  for  tlian  by  sup|M)sing  ihcni  to 
be  attributed  to  other  masters,  or  vaguely  designated  as  of 
the  school  of  Van  Eyck,  a  very  frequent  designation  in  the 
continental  galleries.  There  is  only  one  picture  by  him  in 
Venice— the  Virgin  reading  m  the  Academy,  Bo?cbini 
(1733)  mentionji  only  one— A  dead  Christ  supported  by 
angels,  in  the  rhuml>er  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  inbieb  appears 
to  be  now  in  tlit*  gidlery  of  Vienna,  hut  how  it  was  removed 
from  Venice  i^  »ot  known  ;  there  are  three  in  the  gallery  of 
%'ienna,  and  thcr«?  is  or  was  a  head  of  Christ  in  Devonslrire 
lloit^e,  iiccording  to  Br,  Waagen.  At  Messina,  in  1792, 
there  were  still  tucUe  small  pictures  by  Antonello,  around  an 
old  mosaic  of  the  ilkidonna,  in  the  monastery  of  San  Gregorio. 
At  Munich,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Dnkcof  Leuchtenberg,  there 
is  a  ]»ortrait  by  him  of  Cutarina  Cornaro,  fiueen  of  Cyprus. 

(Vflsari,  Vite  dr  Pittori^  &c.,  and  Scnorn's  Notes  to  bis 
German  translation;  Puccrini,  Afetnoue  Istoriro-Critiche  di 
Antonello  detfii  Antonio  Pittore  Messiiif.se ^  Florence,  1809; 
De  IJuetj  Messaffer  dm  Scienc€A  ei  des  Arts,  Gand,  1824  ; 
Boissere*^,  Kunstblatt,  1826 ;  Passavant,  Kftn&trei^  durch 
Mfujifind  und  UdQien ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pitton'ca,  &c.,  voL  ii*) 

APELLEANS,  or  APELLITES,  a  sect  of  hereticfj  so 
calleil  from  their  founder  Apelles,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
"  the  second  century,  and  had  been  originally  a  disciple  of 
^arcion.  The  U4ief  of  the  A  pelicans  appears  to  have  Ix^en 
'  a  variation  of  that  of  the  Marcionites,  They  are  said  to  have, 
IS  well  OS  the  Marcionitc^,  held  the  Manichjean  dogma  of  the 
good  and  evil  principles ;  but  what  principtdly  marked  tliem  wiiS 
their  doctrine  ujwn  the  subject  of  the  incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  said  tluU  his  btxly  was  neither  real,  i«s  com- 
monly supposinl,  nor  only  apparent  or  shadowy,  us  iSlarcioii 
taught;  that  it  w^as  formed  not  of  flesh  and  blof>rl,  but  uf 
air,  and  tl»at,  as  it  hatl  been  receive<l  in  liis  descent  to  tU» 
earth,  so  it  was  cast  off  and  dissolved  again  into  air  in  his 

cent  to  heavtn^  Besade^  thus  denying  that  Christ  took  his 
j'ly  with  him  to  heaven,  they  also  denied  the  gcnonil  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrc<-tion  of  the  body.  They  urc  nccnseil 
moreover  of  denying  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
AtKvlic*  and  his  heresies  are  mentioned  by  Augustine,  Epi- 
phani'is,  TertuUian,  and  Ensebius. 

APEREA.     [LicpoRii>«,  P.  C] 


A'PHYLLUM  (ArdsY    [Aspmumri. 

APIOCRINPTES  (MilUt)^  a  fossil  gem 
found  in  the  oolitic  formations  and  in  the  cM] 

APLANATIC  LENS  (from  die  ilr^k 
tXaj't/,  devialion  or  abcrraticm)  is  one  which 
of  so  refracting  all  the  rays  which,  diverginj 
^  ergintf  to  any  one  ^)oint  in  the  axis,  are  inc'id^ 
aficr  being  transmitted  through  it  they  may 
diverge  from  one  other  point  in  the  same  axidi 

The  spherical  forms  which  arc  given  10  \ 
lenses,  and  the  disjxjrsions  of  the  d liferent  a 
each  |)encil  of  common  light,  are  the  i^uset 
any  one  colour  when  incident  on  a  lens  in  the  d 
circles  at  diHerent  distances  from  the  axis, 
rays  of  different  colours  in  any  one  pencil  he 
do  not  cnnvci-ge  in  one  jx^int ;  and  the  dililisiat 
points  of  convergence  about  the  geometncal  ^ 
IS  the  aberration  which  it  is  pro^Kisod  to  coeroi 
aihle  by  giving  appropriate  forms  to  the  stirfM 
bin  in  g  together  two  or  more  lenses. 

Writers  on  optics  show  that  a  curve-line  hf 
tion  about  an  axis  there  shall   be  described  t 
being  that  of  a  refracting  medium,  will  cause  i 
npon  it,  when  they  diverge  from  or  converge  to 
refracted  so  as  to  converge  to  or  diverge  from  on 
most  general  form,  of  the  fourth  order :  but  wi 
point  is  at  an  ininite  distance  from  the  refrtQ 
when  it  is  at  a  celestial  body,  the  form  of  the 
ing  the  density  of  the  refracting  medium  to 
that  of  the  medium  w  hich  surrounds  it  and  in  w 
dent  rays,  is  pi\>vcd  to  be  that  of  a  spheroid  ; 
on  its  convexity,  (jarallel  to  the  major  axis  ( 
woultl,  within  the  medium,  converge  arcuraiel 
most  remote  from  the  place  of  incidence.     If] 
medium  were  less  dense  than  that  in  which  ■ 
rays,  the  surface  woul<i  be  that  of  an  hyp^Tboldl 
t^ansvel*!^e  axis  both  of  tlio  spheroid  and  hvpet^ 
to  the  exeentririly,  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  oi 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  ;  in  the  ft 
fraction  is  from  the  surrounding  medium  ini 
and  in  the  latter,  from  the  concave  surface  of 
into  the  surrounding  me<bum.     It  follows  tl 
nicuiscus  lens  denser  than   the  surrounding 
anterior  surface  spheroidal,  and  it?  po£terior 
sphere  whojic  centre  is  at  the  further  ihcia 
smce  the  rays  will  then  sufler  no  i-e fraction  in 
the  |KjSterior  surface,  it  will  be  aplanatic*     Al) 
surface  of  a  medium  be  plane,  so  that  the  mualU 
per|icndicularl)'  on  it  may  sirticr  no  r<  u 

tlie  other  surface  bo  jiart  of  mi\  by|K  :  t 

twecn  the  surfaces  being  denser  than  thai  whi 
the  plane  lens  thus  formed  will  be  apjj 
ray<5  converging  to  the  opyjosite  focus  of  tlie  h; 

The  form  of  the  expression  for  aljcrratioi 
rays  are  incident  on  a  lens  haring  spberieat 
that  the  al)erralion  etuinot  be  marie  to  vanii 
values  of  the  mdti  of  thitse  surfaces  unless  the  I 
tion  in  the  medium  were  equal   to  or  less  tB 
there  is  in  nature  no   medium  which  has  svi 
index  ;    therefore,  faibng  in  making  sphericd 
aplanatic^and  it  having  been  found  impossible,  ij 
them  with  surfaces  produced  by  the  revoluti( 
lions,  mathematicians  have   investigated  ex|j 
foiTu  umler  which,  with  a  given  refractive  iii( 
tiun  of  the  focus  shall  Ix^  a  minimtun  ;  sec  tko 
in  the  EncyelojKedia  Met ro}>oli tana  (art*  306), 
between  the  nwlii  of  the  surfaces,  in  this  state, 
that  ratio  it  is  shown  that,  when  the  index  of 
the  lens  shouhl  bo  of  the  double  convex  form, 
of  the  posterior  gurface  six  times  as  long  as  t3 
surface,  or  that  which  is  nean^t  to  the  nuUant 

For  an  investigation  of  the  radii  of  the 
when  two  of  tliem  are  combined  together  forj 
diminishing  at  tlie  same  time,  as  much  as  poi 
chromatic  and  spherical  al>errutions,  see  Tjeli 
and,  in  tlie  treatisic  on  light  above  quoted  (ar^ 
John  Hoj-FC'hel  has  given  ibur  ef|uations  iitvol^ 
tive  indices,  and  the  dispersive  powers,  of  the  I 
their  |irinci[>al  focal  distanci's,  from  whicli  tin 
be  obtained  consistently  with  the  c*nndit)on  thai 
shall  be  zero.     From  the  < .  ;ind  with  { 

tive  indioes,  there  is  comjui  of  the  rw 

for  the  compound  object-glu.^^  or  u.  tetcscope 
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npoimd  focal  Icn^tfi  Wuf  10  inehet ; 

titdicsitiMJ,  the  rntlit  for  objcct-glii«s<^ 

foctl    length   miiy  be  foimd.     (On 

lenses  for  microftcopes,  see  Micro- 

Iw  iMORPMo^is,  Vegetable,  P.  C.  8.] 

=    ^"''MFANY  OF      Thp  altoration 

t  the  cou>titijtion  of  th^'  Ihxlics 

it-nt-e  of  mc<I"ual  edue-aiion  in 

to  (io«i|»onc  die  notiw  of  one 

_  Mkiipftny.     Uinicr  another  head 

Rz  OF,  F,  C.  S»J  it  is  ho|jed  thit  n  com- 

;iven  of  the  cKan^es  alluiied  to,  as  they 

ftvc  been  decided  upoa  by  the  time  that 

hcd. 

(from  the  Greek  diroB^Kvi^  n  case,  a  re- 

f^  a  nam«*  given  to  some  of  the  or^ns  of 

In  lichens  the  reprotluctive 

on  •'  of  its  frond  or  UiaJJiis  in  two 

tbliii'  iunii  v,t  nttle  colourefl  ctijis  or  lines  with 

dcd  by  a  rim,  and  containing  lubes  fillw! 

^isd  «r-'^-^'! !♦*  J"  *^-'  form  of  little  heaps  of  ptil- 

,  %l  4  over  the  suHme  of  the 

xlia  ;  the  firet^  miKtthirin. 

|t3  ,105  of  diftinguisning  the 

juently  it  has  been  found 

int*  in  their  Btruetore  by  other 

M    which  in  Eng^lish  is  called  a 

f  imae&  iiccordin^  to  its  form  :    Scutelhm  15 

i  ^Tml«4  ritn  ;   Pelta,  a  flat  shield  ;   Tuber- 

I  ftitield  ;    Trivo  or  Gynrma,  a  ffirrowpd  shield  : 

r^ahiekl ;   Globulus,  n  round  deciduous  shield  ; 

">r,  hemispherical  stiield.     The  jmrts  of 

r  iliteld  have  alfo  obtained  diMincl  names  : 

the  inside  of  the  shield,  in  which  the 

I :  hypotherium  is  the  substance  that  sur- 

pentheeium  ;  nucleus  b  the  disk  of  the 

i  the  sponilea  and  their  oiaea ;  and  (tsd 

i  the  sjionjles  are  contained. 

^e  name  given  to  the  eases  in  which  the 

of  many  of  the  Al^  are  containe<L 

miles  contained  in  the  apothecta  of  both 

!  eaitled  by  some  writers  gonffyli. 

I  officer  employed  as  messenger  and  in 

stical  coarts.     Apparitors,  says  Bum» 

thjit   principal   branch    in  their  offici?, 

in  •ummoninpf   persons   to  appear/     The 

I  letters  cttatt»rT  are  not  to  be  aent  by  those 

Red   them,  nor  hy  their  meaaenfer,  but  the 

*-^  own  faithful  mes«png-cr.     It  is 

■A  defendants  into  court,  and  to 

mi,Lt»»  rntv  jrive  hiui,  and  this 

formed   I  In  2\  Hen.  VIII. 

i  canons,   ^  ^  --  iire  also  called  sum- 

The  aljove  act  restrains  the  numl>er  of 

^Jriahofia,  archdeacons,  or  their  vicars  or 

'"  rior  ordinaries. 

fitie  ecclesiastical  courts  are  paid  by  fees, 
amount  to  a  very  fmall  sum  annually. 
\  of  liie  apparitor  of  the  Prrrogntive  Court  of 
[  however  coosiderable^  and  in  1843  amounted 

I  wrofd,  and  was  usecl  as  a  general  term 
\  who  was  in  attendance  on  public  func- 
*,  whence  the  name)  to  execute  their 
[•ccordtngly  includes  a  great  variety  of 
system.     Under  the  later  Empire  %'ari- 
Dd  fauctionaries  had  their  apparitores,  whose 
enumerated  in  the  Justinian  Code, 
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>CO  M  AUl  A ,  bom  near  Turin 

Konje,  where  he  entered  the  onlcr  of 

was  after  a  time  sent  to  fill  the  chair  of 

\  of  his  ortler  at  Itnsjusa,  a  town  which 

»  connciion  with  Italy,     lie  became  a 

Hie  Slavonian  language,  and  he  published 

be  1  lly ric  language,  that  is  to  say%  of  the  Dal- 

pf  the?  Slavonian^  and  several  treaties  on  th«> 

Ins  |«rinci{iiii  work  concerns  the  Uistor)- 

^  Ragiiaa,  and  it  gives  a  very  interesting 

MHT  itnrat  forgotten  little  state,  which  go- 


vented  itself  for  centuries  as  a  republic,  and  ctdtftiitec!  M 
arts  and  retained  the  manners  of  civilized  EtTTrypc  ^n  ix  narrow 
nook  of  land  on  a  barbarous  coast,  siii  <-i  re« 

spected  by  the  Ottoman  power :    *  Nr»^  dche 

siiUe  Antichita,  Storia,  e  Lcttefatura  dii  Kii^utrj/  2  voU, 
4to.  1802-3.  In  the  aecond  volume  the  author  gives  noticei 
of  thctsc  natives  of  Itagusa  w ho  have  written  works  in  Italian ^ 
Latin,  or  Slavonian. 

When  Na|>olcan  took  military  possession  of  Ragti«a,  and 
subverted  that  antient  rcfniblie,  as  he  hail  subverted  the  n?- 
publics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Lucca  in  Italy,  An«^  nrilni 
was  retained  as  rector  of  the  college  of  Ragusa. 
Austrians  had  su|>erseded  the  French  in   1814,  . '  .  ^  i 

was  com  missioned  by  the  imjjerial  goveniment  to  estuhlish  a 
school  for  teachers  at  Zara,  with  the  viciir  nf  provtd:n^  masteiis 


aved 

.  he 

lie  was 

scfid  imd 

U)od  jar- 


visiting  and  studying  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  he  < 
Correggio  for  his  model.      Irom  17&5  until  li&l3,  he  wc 


for  the  various  school?  of  Dalmatia.  < 

from  Ragusa  to  Zara,  where,  after  r* 

died  in    l^iJT,  and  was  buried  wit  I 

much  regretted  both  at  Zam  and  li 

cnnp-htcned  educator  of  youth,  in  a  coiiinry  witn  n 

tiridiurly  in  need  of  such. 

(Tipaldo,  Btotjrnfia  degli  Italiani  Uhtttri  dd  Stcoh 
X  yilf,  e  dtii  Cmttemimranri.) 

AFPIA'^NI,  ANDHE'A,  probably  the  l»o«t  fi^ijco  painter 
of  the  cjghreenrh  centniy,  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1754,     Allcr 

ehi*sc 
orked 
with  pT<*nt  applause  at  Milan:  but  in  the  latter  year  he  wiij 
coni'  ' -sist  from  his  labours  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  ; 

a  ti^  iv  of  which.  In  1817  or  1818^  caused  his  aeath. 

Apniuui  wiis  Napoleon*s  principl  pdnter  in  Italy,  for  which 
office  ne  received  an  annual  pension  of  6000  francs.  He  wajl 
a  knight  of  the  Iron  Crown,  and  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  however  died  in  jiovcrly,  having  lost  his  pen- 
sion in  consequence  of  the  Restoration  in  1814. 

His  princitjal  frescoes  are  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Vergine,  and  in  the  royal  palace  of  Milan :  the  latter  have 
been  engraved  oy  Rosaspina.  He  wus  nho  an  eicellent 
painter  in  oils :  there  is  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  by  him,  which 
lias  been  engraved  by  Bartolozzi. 

Fbakcfsco  AeptANi,  unotlier  distinguished  firseo  painter 
of  the  eighteentli  century,  was  bom  at  Ancona  in  1702,  He 
was  employed  by  B<»ncdict  XIIL  at  Rome^  but  he  lived 
chiefly  at  Pemgin,  wher^e  he  continued  to  point  until  hia 
ninetieth  year  and  his  death  in  17*j2  ;  a  degi^ee  of  vigour, 
except  in  the  ca*es  of  Spinello  Areiino  and  Titian,  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  He  painted,  according  to  Lanzi,  many 
pictures  for  England. 

(Lamberti,  Descrizione  del  Diptnlt  a  buon  Fresco  t$eginti 
dal  S.  A.  Appi'ani,  Milan,  lH09  ;  Lanzi,  StoHa  Ptttorica^  &c.) 

A  PFIA'NO,  D*,  an  Itnlian  family  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
rose  to  the  rank  of  sovereign  princes.  Jaccipo  d'Ajjpianowas, 
in  the  latter  part  of  tljc  fourtctuith  century,  the  confidential 
secretary  and  friend  of  Fietro  (tumbacorta,  the  then  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Pisa,  who  apjiointed  him  chmjcellor  of  that  republic. 
He  conspired  however  against  his  l)enefactor,  and  had  him 
killed,  together  with  his  sons,  a.d.  13S>2.  D^Anpiano  then 
assumed  the  title  of  Lord  of  Pisa,  being  supporte«^l  m  his  usurp- 
ation byGian  Galcazzo  Viscooti,  Duke  of  Alilan,  who  needed 
the  assistance  of  Pisa  against  the  Florentines.  Jacopo  d*Ap- 
piaoo  died  in  1398^  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gherardo^ 
who,  mistrusting  his  own  capabilities  to  retain  ])o>5ce?ion  of 
the  power  usiir]>pd  by  his  father,  sold  Pisa  to  the  Duke  Vis- 
conti  for  200,000  fionns,  rwerving  for  himself  the  sovereisinty 
of  Fiorabino  on  the  fea-coast,  and  of  the  island  of  Ellwi  ojipo- 
site.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Piombino,  which  nia 
descendants  retained  for  two  centuries  af^cr.  When  Cosmo 
I.  Ijecame  grand**luke  of  Tuscany,  he  coveted  the  possession 
of  Piombino,  but  Jacopo  V,  d\\ppiano,  the  then  prince  of 
that  state,  in  order  to  escajic  from  aimovance,  idoced  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  Charhs  V.  m  «  fctidatory 
of  the  empire.  His  son  Jucotio  VL  died  in  1585,  leav- 
ing no  legitimate  offspring;  but  his  natuml  eon  Aleju 
gandro  d'Appiano,  who  had  been  legifimatcil  by  the 
emperor,  succeeded  to  the  principality  on  his  lulmiiiing  n 
Spanish  garrison  within  the  town  of  l'inmbino.  Sp;iin  wtia 
then  the  paramount  [jowtr  in  Italy.  Alcssandro  was  murdr  red 
in  1589,  with  the  connivance  ot  fiis  wife  Isalultii  de  MeudtHA, 
and  of  her  imramotir  the  J5panish  comTnandant  of  \\w  jjarrisim, 
Thestaieot  Piombino  remained  ibr  seme  time  after  in  the  ocxii- 
fiation  of  the  S^mniards,  In  161  J»  the  Aulic  Council  adjud^^i-d 
it  to  the  house  of  Hendoca  as  being  the  next  heir»,  from  w  hotn 
the  Italian  house  of  Ludovia  purdiM€d  the  flef,  which  afW. 
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wardfi  posised  by  inheritance  into  the  house  of  Baonconipagni 

t  (ir Rame,  who  Kept  it  till  th«  FrcncJi  revolutionary  invasion. 

Bonaparte,  ou  his  assuming  the  impcrinl  crown,  bestowed  the 

'  principality  of  Piombino  on  hia  brother-in-law  Felix  Baci- 

^  occhi. 

(Tronci,  Memorie  Isiariche  di  Pisa;  BoUu,  Siorta  tV 
[Jialia.) 

APPOINTMENT.  [TarsT  and  Tkv^ey.,  P.  C] 
APPORTIONMENT.  ApportionmeiU  of  rent,  &c.  is  a 
i  term  of  law  si^jfyinp  the  dividing  of  a  n-nit,  annuity,  or  other 
I  payment  reeurriug  at  fixed  periods,  and  may  be  either  aniofi^ 
~  ral  persons  entitled  to  the  rent,  or  b*itwcen  the  j»ers<m 
tl<^d  t<i  the  rent  and  the  person  or  persons  liable  to  the 
*  payment  of  it, 

A  rent  issuing^  out  of  land  mav  be  aptwrtioned  in  two  ways ; 

one  by  g-ranting  the  reversion  oi  part  of  the  land  out  of  which 

I  Abe  rent  issues,  the  otiier  by  prrariting  purt  of  the  rent  to  one 

I  person  and  jjart  to  another*     When  rent  is  reserved  u[>on  a 

I  leasee f  and  tlie  lessor  diajioses  of  part  of  the  lands  in  reversion, 

lither  by  will  or  deed,  the  rent  is  apiiortionable,  provided  the 

Gisee  concur.     But  the  lessee  is  not  bound  by  any  a]) port! on- 

nent  made  without  his  con^nt.     If  the  lessor  or  a  stranger 

iceovers  any  part  of  the  land,  or  tlie  lessor  enters  for  a  for* 

'  feitore  u^ion  part  thereof,  or  the  lessee  surrenders  a  part  to 

tbe  lessor^  the  rent  wili  be  apjwrtioned  in  respect  to  tlie  part 

*b  recovered  or  surreiideix'd  and  the  |Mrt  remaining  in  the 

]ianda  of  the  lesaee. 

When  a  lessee  aliens  a  part  of  the  land  comprised  in  his 

lease,  the  alienee  is  liable  in  an  action  of  covrnant  for  a  pro- 

tiortional  part  of  the  rent  rc^er^i'id  on  the  lease ,  tlie  covenant 

ior  payment  of  rent  being-  one  «  fiicb  nms  with  tlie  land  ;  and 

llherefore  as  res:|>ecLs  him  there  is  an  ap[«jrtionmeiit  of  the 

LTDnt.     The  alienation  of  a  |Jiirt  of  the  lauds  docs  not  however^ 

Hny  more  than  an  assijnunent  of  tlje  whole,  discharge  the  ori- 

Tginal  leasee  from  his  liability  ufjon  his  express  personal  txivi^- 

fuant  for  ijaynicntof  the  whole  rent,     Tde  ri^ht  of  distress 

l^r  tlie  whole  rent  ujion  ever)'  part  of  the  land  of  course  re- 

I  mains  unaiTected  by  the  assig^nraent,  unless,  as  is  sometimes 

done  in  the  case  of  building  leas^cs,  the  original  jerantor  agrees 

i  restrict  his  right  of  distress  on  the  lands  aliened  to  a  pro- 

ortionate  |»art  of  the  rent. 

If  a  man  having  a  rent-charge  issuing  out  of  lands,  pureba^s 
nj  part  of  them,  the  rcut-charge  is  extinct  as  to  the  whole  ; 
what  if  part  of  the  land  out  of  whidi  the  rent  issues  descends 
^lipon  the  owner  of  the  rcut-ehorge,  the  rent  will  be  &p|jor- 
tkmcd.  An<i  this  will  also  be  tlie  case  ujx»n  a  paitition  of 
the  lands  out  of  which  the  rent  issues.  If  a  grantee  of  a  rent- 
charge  release  all  his  rifrht  in  p:irt  of  the  land  charged,  he 
extinguishes  the  whole  rent ;  but  if  a  grantee  of  a  rent-charge 
release  part  of  the  rent  to  the  grantor,  the  residue  will  reumin 
charged  oo  the  land,  for  here  the  grantee  deaJa  with  the 
rent  onlyj  not  with  the  laud.  On  the  principles  here 
stated  a  difbcidty  arises  on  the  sale  of  jiart  of  lands  siil>- 
ject  to  a  rent-charge.  Where  the  |iarty  entitled  to  the 
rent  is  willing  to  releasi^  the  land  to  be  sold,  the  mode  some- 
times  adopted  is  for  the  owner  of  the  rent*charge  to  assign  it 
to  a  trustee  upon  trust,  to  receive  it  exclusively  out  of  the 
lands  intended  to  remain  charged.  Another  mode  is  for  the 
annuitant  to  join  in  the  conveyance  of  the  lands  gold  and  lo 
add  a  proviso  that  the  other  lands  f  hall  continue  liable.  This 
ploji  however  is  open  to  the  objection  that  as  the  proviso  o[)e- 
nites  as  a  new  grant,  the  rent-eliarge  becomes  liable  to  the  in- 
cumbrances of  the  owner  of  the  land  created  before  the  con- 
veyance. A  third  mode,  sometimes  adopted,  is  that  of  the 
owner  of  tlie  rent-charge  ecjvenanting  not  to  distrain  on  the 
Imida  sold  J  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  such  a  covenant  does 
not  Ojjerate  as  a  reh^ase  of  the  rcnt-c*harge.  If  the  o\^ner  of 
the  rent-charge  will  not  concur,  the  only  }»lan  seems  to  Ijc  for 
the  vendor  to  covenant  \^ith  the  purctmser  that  ilie  huida  not 
sold  fhall  be  exclusively  liable,  and  give  an  indemnity  by  de- 
mise or  otherwise  against  the  rent-fharge.  It  seems  that 
the  technical  rule  of  law  which  is  productive  of  so  much  in- 
convenience ought  to  be  alten^d. 

Bv  the  common  law,  if  a  le«*or  tenant  for  life  died  within 
the  talf-ycar  at  th*^  end  of  which  r*'nt  wu?  due  u]>on  a  Iciuse 
not  made  in  execution  of  a  jHiwer,  und  which  therefore  deter- 
luined  on  the  death  of  tlic  tenant  for  life,  the  half  year's  rent 
could  not  be  apportioned,  and  was  therefore  lost  both  to  the 
representatives  of  the  lessor  and  to  the  remainder-man  or  re- 
versioner, uj|X)n  whom  the  h^usc  was  not  binding. 

To  remedy  this  evil  it  wixs  provided  by  the  ^tat.  11  Geo. 
11.  c.  IJ),  §  15,  that  where  a  lessor  tenant  for  life  died  l>e- 
fore  the  rcnt-dav    hU  executors  might   recover  from  the 


tenant  a  proportionate  pert  .  ^iv  rent 
making  all  just  allowances.  But  as  this  stal 
to  aj>ply  only  to  persons  strictly  tenants  for 
ap[ilication  to  the  case  of  a  lease  made  by  a 
by  a  tenant  in  tail  under  a  power,  if  in  eithq 
the  lessor  died  in  the  intenal  between  twi 
rent  being  due,  the  whole  rent  went,  accordii 
the  common  law*  to  the  heir  or  remainder' 
could  be  no  apportionment  in  favour  of  tbe| 
law  has  now  been  altered  by  the  stat.  4  1^ 
22,  the  object  of  which  is  to  apply  tlic  prmd 
apixjrtionuieut  to  all  pro|*erty  wliich 
and  fixed  money  yiayments. 

By  the  first  section  it  is  declared  that 
leases  determining  on  the  df^ath  of  the  peri 
(thouc^h  not  strictly  tenant  for  life),  or  on  I 
tenant  pur  autre  iw,  shall  be  considered  sj 
visions  of  the  above-mentioned  stat.  11  C 
S15. 

By  the  2nd  section  it  is  enacted  that  fi 
the  aet  all  rents  service  re>ervcd  on  any 
fee,  or  for  any  fife  interest,  or  by  any 
any  [mwer  («md  vvhich  leases  shall  have  be| 
the  passing  of  the  act),  and  all  rents-charge 
annuities,   |>ensions,   dividcn^ls,   modusesv  cc 
sll  other  rmyments  of  every  description  in  thi 
of  dreat  Britain  and  Irelantl   .      *         ,| 


due  at  fixed  periods  under  any  in*t 
cufed  after  the  i«issing  of  the  act  {*.<>  i.^ing 
mentary  instruiuent)  that  shall  come  into  op^ 
passing  of  the  act,  shall  be  apportioned  50  and 
that  on  the  death  of  any  jx'rson  intcrt^ted  in, 
annuities,  jx'osions,  div  idrnds,  moduses,  compo 
payments,  as  aforesaid,  or  in  the  estate,  fund,  d 
from  or  in  respect  of  which  the  same  slud] 
derived,  or  on  tiie  determinatjon  by  any  oiberq 
of  the  interest  of  any  such  person,  he  or  sh«j 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  shall  be  ei 
portion  of  such  rents,  annuities,  [lensions,  divi< 
coinposiiions,  and  other  payments,  accordiqj 
which  shall  have  ela]>sed  from  the  commeij 
Txeriod  of  payment  thereof  respectively  (as  thi 
inclmling  the  day  of  tlie  death  of  such  person  I 
mination  of  his  fjr  her  interest,  iilljust  allowai 
tions  in  respect  of  charges  on  &uth  rents,  anni 
dividends,  moduscs,  com j)osi lions  and  other  | 
made  ;  and  that  every  such  iicrson,  his  or  bv 
ministrators,  or  assigns,  should  have  such  and 
dies  at  law  and  in  c<|uity  for  recovering  an 
f tarts  of  the  said  rents,  annuities,  pensions, 
du*ies,  eoni|KJsiHons,  and  other  payments.  W 
portions  of  w  hich  su(  h  apjx)rtioncd  parts  shall 
become  due  and  iwiyuble,  and  not  before,  as  I 
would  have  had  for  recovering  and  obtaining;  Sl| 
annuities,  pensions,  dividends,  motiuses,  co^ 
other  payments  if  entitled  then  to,  but  so  thi 
to  ()ay  rents  reserved  by  any  lea^e  or  deDiis#| 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  com[)iise<l  then 
resorted  to  for  such  ap|x>rtioned  jmrts  specifui 
but  the  entire  rtmts  of  ^%  hich  such  portions  | 
shall  be  received  and  recovered  by  the  person 
if  the  act  had  not  passed,  would  ha^c  been  i 
entire  rents;  and  such  portions  shall  be  ro 
such  person  or  persons  by  the  parties  entitli 
under  the  act  in  any  action  or  suit  at  law  a| 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  above  enactmei 
the  case  of  tin  annuity  ]ayable  at  certain  period 
able  at  the  death  of  the  grantor,  because  if  thi 
l>y  the  death  of  the  gi-autor  on  any  day  befa 
ment,  the  ^entire  portion*  run  never  l>econi<5 
advisable  tiierefore  to  l^»tain  the  usual  appoil 
in  the  granls  of  such  annuities. 

The  llrd  and  lust  section  provides  thut  thi 
ajiply  to  cascf  in  which  it  shall  be  expre«*ly, 
no  iipfKirtionment  shall  take  place,  nor  to  ftzu 
[^yuble  on  policies  of  assurance  of  any  dc^scnp 

Rights ol  common  are  apportionabit  iucerti 
mon  of  pttsturf*  where  it  is  apjiendanl  njay 
either  where  the  commoner  purchoses  a  }mit, 
vbieh  he  has  the  ri^ht  of  conmion^  or  upon  I 
purt  of  the  land  to  wnich  tlie  right  is  ;«|»pcndniil 
of  comruon  of  fjasture  appurtenant,  thtn?  will 
uient  in  the  second  case,  but  not  in  the  t\ 
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2.  OfAwgpermum.  Pcrigopc  6-parted,  urceolus  10-lobed, 
stamens  10,  anthers  adnate,  seed  furnished  with  a  wing. 

3.  Gyrinops.  Perigono  tubular,  toothless ;  seed  furnished 
with  a  s|)ongy,  awl-sha|)cd,  triquetrous  tail. 

Of  the  last  tw'o  genera  little  is  known.  One  species  of 
each  has  been  described.  There  arc  three  species  of  Aqui- 
laria. 

A.  Malaccensisy  the  Bots  d'Aigle,  or  Eagle- wood,  has 
ovate,  abruptly  acuminated  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Malacca, 
and  produces  a  whitish  yellow  wood.  This  is  the  A.  ovata 
of  some  botanists.  A.  AffaUochum  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  called  Ugoor^  or  UgooroOy  by  the  natives, 
and  Lignwn-aloeSf  or  Aloe-wood,  by  the  Europeans.  The 
wood  has  a  fine  scent,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Calambac,  or 
AgaUochunty  of  the  antients. 

A.  secundaria  is  another  species  which  also  yields  a  scented 
wood,  and  has  been  known  m  the  Materia  Medica,  and  used 
in  perfumery,  under  the  names  of  Agallochum,  Lignum-aloes, 
ana  Aloe-wood.  In  a  healthy  state  this  wood  is  said  to  be 
white  and  inodorous  ;  but  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  dis- 
ease, which  causes  the  secretion  of  a  resinous  matter,  and  the 
wood  then  becomes  coloured,  and  pves  out  a  powerful  scent. 
This  secretion  resembles  camphor  m  many  of  its  properties, 
and  has  a  bitter  flavour :  hence  the  name  of  the  tree.  In 
medicine  it  is  recommended  in  the  same  diseases  as  the  fetid 
resins  and  volatile  oils,  and  does  not  seem  to  possess  peculiar 
properties ;  so  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  medicine  in  Europe. 
The  Cochin-Chinese  are  said  to  make  their  paper  from  the 
bark  of  this  or  some  kindred  species  of  Aquilaria.  These 
trees  must  not  be  confounded  vt-ith  the  Aloexylon  Agallochum, 
or  aloes- wood,  which  is  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminosse,  and  which  also  yields  a  scented  wood  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  medicine  and  i)erfumery. 

(Don,  Gardener* 8  Dictionary  /  Lindley,  Natural  System  ; 
Royle,  lUustraiions.) 

ARA'BIA.  The  war  of  Mehmed  'Ali,  pasha  of  Ep^pt, 
against  the  Wahhdbds,  the  occupation  of  Aden  by  the  Bntish, 
and  their  friendly  connexions  with  the  Imdm  of  Muscat,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  Arabia.  In 
consequence  of  those  events  the  attention  of  Europe  has  been 
directed  more  eagerly  towards  that  country,  and  as  the  Red 
Sea  now  once  more  offers  a  passage  from  Europe  to  India, 
we  may  hope  that  one  of  the  most  interestmg  portions 
of  the  globe  will  soon  become  better  known.  The  natives 
of  Arabia  have  always  shown  hostile  feelings  towards  Eu- 
ropeans. These  feelmgs  may  have  increased  among  a  few 
trioes,  but  generally  speaking  they  have  diminished.  The 
intercourse  of  the  Britisn  with  the  Arabs  will  probably  prepare 
the  way  for  Arabic  translations  or  abridgements  of  European 
works  on  scientific  subjects,  especially  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  medicine,  mathematics,  navigation,  and  generally 
subjects  of  practical  importance,  and  thus  the  Arabs  may 
learn  to  know  Europeans,  and  we  may  become  lx»tter  ac- 
quainted with  them.  The  coasts  of  Arabia  are  now  accurately 
kiiown,  except  some  parU  of  the  south-eastern  shore,  on  the 
Indian  Sea,  but  even  on  these  we  know  the  position  of  the  prin- 
cipal iK)rts.  The  splendid  chart  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Commander 
R.  Moresby  and  Lieutenant  Carless,  in  two  immense  sheets  ; 
tlie  chart  of  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia  by  Commander 
Ilaines,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  WellsttKl,  Sanders,  Jardine, 
Shepherd,  &c.,  and  the  chart  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia  by  Com- 
mander Rames  Brucks,  in  two  great  sheets,  ought  to  be  studied 
by  all  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
approaches  to  the  most  important  country  that  lies  between 
Euroi>e  and  India.  A  person  will  be  greatly  assisted  if 
he  studies  those  charts  with  the  aid  of  Ilorsburgh's  *  India 
Directory,*  London,  1 836, 4to.  Tho  Ijest  map  of  Arabia  is  that 
of  Berghaus,  Gotha,  1835.  In  some  places  this  map  is  too 
crowded,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  minuteness  of  the  engraving 
the  eye  is  unable  to  detect  the  features  of  the  country.  This 
defect  is  loss  owing  to  the  number  of  places  and  names  than 
to  the  amount  of  hydrographical  and  orographical  delineation, 
and  we  find  the  same  defects  in  other  ma|)8  of  that  distin- 

fiished  geograjiher,  as  for  instance  in  his  map  of  China, 
rom  the  extreme  nicety  with  which  the  details  are  executed, 
an  inex|)erienced  person  might  be  induced  to  believe  that 
what  he  sees  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  neat,  but  this  is  not  generally 
the  case.  In  making  niajw  minuteness  of  execution  should 
always  represent  minute  accuracy  of  knowledge. 

If  the  map  of  Arabia  is  half  turned  so  that  the  western  side 
shall  be  nearest  to  the  spectator,  the  eye  will  traverse  the 
country  from  west  to  east,  in  the  direction  of  the  imrallels, 
tjxd  not  from  loath  to  north,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridians, 


in  which  line  the  general  construction  of  die  man 
amine  them.  On  viewing  Arabia  from  the  Red  i 
an  immense  range  of  mountains  stretching  fn 
to  south-east,  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
generally  not  far  from  it.  In  21"  20'  N.  lat,  41 
north  of  the  town  of  Tiyef,  and  at  almost  equal 
Mount  Sinai  and  the  Straits  of  Bdb-el-Maiide) 
taches  itself  from  that  range,  and  runs  north-eas 
Persian  Gulf,  and  it  becomes  crradually  lower. 
Jebel-*A'rcd  or  Jebel-*Imariyeh ;  it  runs  at  r 
the  great  range  along  the  shore,  and  is  the  li 
of  the  peninsula,  which  it  divides  into  two  grca 
one  north-west  of  it,  the  other  south-east, 
portion  is  divided  into  two  by  the  Jel)el-!^han»u 
called  El-Jebel,  or  The  Mountain,  a  chain  st 
east  to  west  between  28°  and  29°  N.  lat.,  and 
nected  with  Mount  Sinai  by  intermediate  chiUE 
Jebel-Ajdm  and  the  Jebel-Saldmr,  the  j)osijionc 
ever  we  do  not  precisely  know.  Jebel-Shamn 
be  as  high  as  Mount  Lebanon.  The  portion  n 
Shammdr  comprehends  antient  Arabia  Perraca 
and  the  greater  part  of  antient  Arabia  Deserta 
the  most  elevated  i)arts  are  the  tracts  north  of 
and  east  of  the  chains  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
ground  slojies  towards  the  northern  comer  o 
Gulf.  The  tract  north  of  Jebel- Shammdr  is  a 
intersected  by  some  fertile  wddis,  or  valleys, 
water,  or  only  a  few  wells  and  moist  spots  wh« 
be  obtained  by  dicrging,  and  where  a  few  ]ki1i 
the  traveller  against  the  scorching  sun.  L 
Palestine  and  Syria  in  the  west,  the  Euphrate 
and  the  more  fertile  districts  of  Arabia  in  tl 
traversed  by  sevjpral  high  roads.  Through  the 
part  leads  the  road  from  Haleb  to  the  Euphrates 
Baghddd,  by  Taibeh  and  the  Wddf-Siiab ;  an« 
east  it  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Daniiisci 
through  the  oasis  of  Palmyra  and  the  Wadi-Il* 
watered  in  winter  by  a  considerable  river  n^  hi 
direction  of  the  Euphrates.  The  tract  m  hich 
these  roads  is  generally  considered  to  belong  to : 
it  has  the  Arabian  character,  and  is  inhabit* 
Arab  tribes.  The  road  from  Baghddd  to  Anef; 
to  Mecca  and  other  i>arts  of  central  Arabia,  cros 

Sortion  of  Jebel-Shammdr.  The  road  fron 
ebel-Shammdr,  and  thence  to  the  iiiierior  of 
in  a  south-east  direction,  following  the  sinuositic 
Ardb-es-Sirhdn  for  above  150  miles,  and 
fertile  plain  of  J6f  and  the  desert  plain  of 
Talis  before  it  reaches  El-Shammdr.  Two 
lead  from  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  to  the  Gull 
to  Medina.  In  the  direction  from  the  Dea 
is  a  continuation  of  wadis,  but  we  have  i 
as  to  their  fertility :  they  seem  to  be  connt 
Wddi-Ardb-es-Sirfian  by  transverse  valleys, 
thus  described  is  called  by  the  native  tribes 
wilderness,*  or  Barr-el-Anib,  '  the  desert  of  tli 
not  very  elevated,  mostly  level,  traversed  h 
intersected  by  valleys,  of  which  we  have  only 
This  observation  however  does  not  apply  to 
Mount  Sinai. 

The  portion  south  of  Jebel-Shammdr  extei 
as  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  bordered  in  the  soi 
Jebel-*A'rcd,  and  on  the  west  by  the  great  ra 
al)Ove,  so  that  the  t.ra(.'t  between  this  range  and 
not  belong  to  it.  The  country  is  a  high  table 
towanls  the  north-east,  or  the  comer  of  the 
In  25°  N.  lat.,  46°  E.  long.,  a  chain  of  niounto 
Tiieik.  detaches  itself  from  the  Jebel-*A'rrd,  str 
west  in  the  direction  of  the  Jebel-Shammdr. 
of  the  Jelx»l-Tueik,  an  irreguliu*  square,  is  much 
than  the  portion  east  of  it,  which  loses  the  chan 
land  in  pro|)ortion  as  the  traveller  approacht 
Gulf,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  whii 
is  low  and  sandy. 

The  immense  inland  tract  south  of  the  Jclnd-' 
rally  siK^aking,  unknown.  It  is  probably  a  tab 
as  the  tract  north  of  that  chain,  and  its  inclina' 
towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  direction  of  ili 
north-east.  In  its  southern  iwrtion  a  lofty  cli 
with  the  range  along  the  Rea  Sea  by  a  hfgh  ; 
ridges  of  hills,  stretches  iMirallel  to  the  coa^jt  of 
in  a  north-east  direction,  separatinffthc  elo-atc 
interior  from  the  coast  country.    This  cluun  a 
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naf^  alone  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  consequently 
Jebel-'A'red.  From  its  most  eastern  jHirt  a 
north  west,  at  right  angrlcs,  and  its  direction  is 
ot'Jel)el  Tuoik  mentioned  ul>ovc.  This  branch 
be  peninsular  country  of  'Onidn. 
m  maile  by  the  Arabs  correspond  to  the  ^feo- 
•acter  of  the  country.  The  greater  and  most 
of  the  interior  if!  called  Nejd,  or  *  high-land/ 
KHlh  as  far  as  29*^  N.  lat.  Its  southern  limits 
but  it  apparently  extends  as  far  as  a  line  drawn 
iwltere  the  25th  parallel  cuts  the  Arabian  coast 
n  (lulf,  to  the  point  where  the  20th  |Kinillel 
t  on  tin?  Red  Sea.  The  inland  tract  south  of 
lerally  railed  £U.\hkaf,  or  the  *  country  of  the 
The  narrow  tract  between  Nejd  and  £!l-Ahkaf 
ind  the  Re<l  .St»a  on  the  other  sitle.  is  called 
Dorth  and  Yemen  in  the  south.  The  countries 
tiieie  names  comprehend  also  the  eastern  slo|)es 
iDsre  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior, 
le  KiSi'.  \^  ith  Uadhrumaiit.  Mahrd,  or  Sheher, 
e  three  provinces  which  bonier  on  the  Indian 
e  proWncre  of  £l-lhis$d  extends  likewise  over 
Jont;  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  adjoining  high- 

5t. 

I  commencement  of  the  jrreat  western  ranprc  is 
of  Mount  Sinai.  A  deep  inlet,  the  pulf  of 
:e«  it  from  a  hiph  chain  stretching  along  the 
the  srulf.  and  thence  south-east  along  the  Red 
rnbd.  The  b<ild  and  cragsry  summits  generally 
the  shore.  It  has  no  general  name.  Along 
Jebel-Ashiib  and  the  Jclx'l-Tibiis,  the  latter 
south  of  them  are  the  Jebel-Amuneh,  Jelx?!- 
y  JelicURadiia,  betww-n  the  southern  part  of 
he  coast  is  a  low  and  Kmdy  tract ;  out  its 
estem  parts  tower  al)ove  the  shore,  and  are 
names  of  Jebi»l-Niibt,  Jebel-I^mbam,  and 
Jelx?l-Sh*ar,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the 
ulah,  is  between  GOOO  and  8000  feet  high, 
>ther  |)eaks  in  the  neighbourhotxl,  is  visible 
miles.  Moflah  lies  in  27''  40'  N.  lat.  Six 
t  of  it  is  Ras-Selah,  a  high  promontory,  which 
itia*s  Chart  of  the  Re<i  Sea  is  nearly  40' 
i:  and  this  en  or  has  l»een  copi<Hl  by  many 
he  prevalent  ro<.k  of  the  whole  (rhain  is  jK>r- 
itli  crajrgy  serrated  summits  al)ove  a  base  of 
nbo.  the  i)ort  of  Medina,  lies  on  the  northern 
ming  a  s|iacious,  dwp,  and  sale  harbour.  It 
f  the  antients,  and  known  in  the  history  of 
since  Ptolemy  availed  himself  of  its  situation 
nire  in  E«jrvpt,  for  fixing  it  as  a  Iwse  fcir  his 
I  Arabia,  lie  placeii  Hercnire  in  23"  50'  N. 
corrcL't  within  a  few  minutes,  which  error 
I  tiie  iiosition  of  lambia,  which  he  lixed 
Bit  here  also  his  error  is  less  than  10', 
much  as  0',  the  mean  latitude  of  Yiimlxi 
The  direction  of  the  great  range  Irom 
s  tar  as  the  promontory  Uas-el-hat-bah,  in 
Xintinties  ]>arallel  to  the  coai^t,  but  is  at  some 
Tiie  tract  l»etween  it  and  the  sea  is  how- 
u^.  b«.Mng  traversed  by  portion*  of  the  great 
ninating  abruptly  towards  the  coast,  from 
■ate«i  in  some  pfaces  by  narrow  sandy  tracts, 
it  fonns  Iwld  promontories  along  the  coast. 
•eUhat-bah.  the  lastof  a  chain  of  steep  isolated 
.^hing  along  the  sea,  and  i-alled  Jebel-Kleia. 
le  great  range  from  north  to  south  are — Jelx?l- 
itain<;  lofty  peaks  visible  from  the  sea ;  Jebel- 
,  4500  fwt  high  ;  Jebcl-A  viib  :  and  Jebel- 
latitude  of  IL'is-el-hat-bah  the  range  takes  im 
,  and  afterwards  running  south,  forms  a  bend 
the  high  tract  of  Mecca,  which  is  about  100 
west  to  east.  This  cre8cent-shai)ed  bend,  the 
irah,  is  the  highest  portion  of  the  whole 
I  regard  to  the  orographical  features  of  the 
>f  the  most  imjHjrtant  points  ;  the  others  are 
le  southernmost  i>ortion  of  the  Yemen  moun- 
ountaios  of  'Oman.  The  axis  of  Arabia,  the 
sins  here,  as  above  mentioned.  Jel)cl-K<ira- 
>ve  a  plateau  of  great  elevation,  and  spvend  of 
jf  which  Jebel-Gazin,  or  Ghaziian.  as  Ktin'si 
highest,  are  said  to  be  cohered  with  eternal 
wn  of  Tiycf  stands  at  the  western  foot  of 
; ;  and  ahboogh  the  unmediatc  neighbourhood 


and  the  deeper  Tallcys  produce  tlic  choicest  fmits,  especially 
excellent  raisins,  the  surrounding  plateaus  arc  so  high  that  the 
water  will  freeze  in  the  summer  nights.  From  tne  highest 
jK'aks  being  always  covered  with  snow  in  21°  N.  lat.,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  elevation  is  from  15,000  to  18,000  leet 
From  'J'ayef  the  range  continues  its  south-eastern  direction  as 
far  as  a  ixlint  about  ll^*"  2  P  N'.  lat.,  where  it  forms  two  branches, 
one  stretching  south,  and  lowering  gradually  till  it  reaches  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  about  18^  N.  lat.,  and  the  other  south- 
south-east.  Their  direction  consequently  diverges  a  little. 
Hetwi'cn  the  two  chains  is  a  deep  valley  running  from  the  north, 
where  it  i^  highest,  towards  the  south,  where  it  becomes 
broader,  till  it  widens  into  an  0|)en  plain.  This  valley  is 
ealled  the  Tehmana,  or  perhaps  Tehdmuh  of  A'sir,  and  it  lies 
b(>tween  the  province  of  A'sir  in  the  east  and  the  lowland 
(Tehdmah)  of  Konfodah  in  the  west.  One  of  the  most  im- 
{)ortant  mountain- |Hisse8  of  this  range  leads  through  the  valley, 
and  is  the  high  road  from  Konfodbh  to  A'sfr,  and  farther  on 
to  the  interior  of  Arabia.  The  {Mint  where  the  two  chains 
originate  seems  to  l>e  a  jdateau  of  great  elevation  ;  the  road 
from  Konfodah  leads  over  it,  and  is  crossed  here  by  another 
high  road  leading  from  the  lowland  of  Ueiaz  to  the  north- 
eastern part  of  \emen  (A'sir),  through  which  the  Egyptian 
army  ix^nctrated  into  A'sir  in  183G.  The  same  point  is  the 
natural  lx)undary  between  Uejdz  and  Yemen,  and  the  limit 
l)etween  the  range  of  llejdz  in  the  north  and  the  range  of 
Yemen  in  the  south. 

We  resume  the  description  of  the  coast  from  Rds-el-hat-hah 
southwards.  The  tract  round  Mecca  is  traversed  by  several 
offsets  frr>m  the  great  range,  which  contain  fertile  valleys  and 
plains  iHftwei'n  them,  in  one  of  which  Me<  ca  is  situated.  Jidda, 
the  harl)our  of  Mecca,  has  a  uood  |X)rt,  but  the  entrance  is  dan- 
gerous, on  ac-count  of  coral  clitiii  and  shoals,  which  arc  common 
along  the  northern  i)ortion  of  the  coast  also,  but  are  nowhere 
so  numerous  as  on  tne  coast  south  of  Jidda.  The  coast  near 
Jidda  is  low,  bordered  by  sand-hills  in  the  east,  and  it  main- 
tains this  character  for  a  great  distance  ;  the  range  of  llejdz 
is  seldom  visible  from  the  sea.  llaH  is  the  last  nuiritinic 
town  of  Ilejdz,  and  the  tract  north  of  it  is  called  the  Tehd- 
inah  (or  the  lowland)  of  llejdz.  Where  the  great  range 
enters  Yemen  it  is  called  Jebel-Benf-Sefd,  or  the  mountain 
of  the  tribe  of  Seid,  which  is  of  volcanic  origin.  East  of  it 
is  the  i)rovincc  of  A 'sir,  which  was  first  made  known  to  Euro- 
1  leans  ty  Jomard,  who  com  {Mired  the  accounts  of  the  traveller 
Fainisier,  several  French  officers  in  the  Egyptian  8er\ice, 
and  the  sheikh  A'ris,  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  native 
of  A 'sir.  It  is  a  country  traversed  by  considerable  streams, 
with  fertile  valleys,  and  inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  warlike 
))opulation,  whom  Mehmed  Ali  was  unable  to  stibdue.  The 
range  south  of  A'sir  is  called  by  the  natives  Jebel,  or  the 
Mountain  ;  but  [)ortions  of  it  are  known  by  the  names  of 
Jebel-Orrd,  Jebel-Shahhard,  Jtbel-Woredd,  Jebel-Hofdsh, 
Jebel-Ilarras,  Jebel-Sumdra,  Jel>el-Sdbber,  and  Jebei-Ydtai, 
the  most  southern  extremity,  which  is  above  7000  feet  high. 
The  town  of  San 'a  stands  on  a  plateau  east  of  the  great 
range,  which  is  about  4000  feet  al)ove  the  sea,  and  the  ]>eaks 
west  of  it  are  much  higher.  The  whole  of  the  Yemen 
mountains  have  a  nigged  aspect,  and  they  are  cut  by  deep 
valleys,  over  which  steep  granite  and  jwriihyry  rocks  raise 
their  craggy  summits.  The  valleys  are  well  watered  and  fer- 
tile, and  tiie  whole  is  well  cultivated ;  the  terraces  and  slopes 
are  generally  covered  with  coffee-plantations,  and  the  plateaus 
with  coni-fields.  The  lowland,  or  Tehdmah,  has  generally  a 
fertile  soil,  but  a  barren  aspect,  except  in  the  rainv  season, 
when  it  is  watered  by  the  mountain  torrents,  which  dry  up 
under  the  scorching  sun  of  summer.  There  arc  however 
many  sandy  tracts  which  remain  uncultivated.  South  of 
Loheid,  the  large  ba>  of  Loheid  penetrates  into  the  land,  and 
forms  an  excellent  road,  bordenil  on  the  south  by  a  penin- 
sula, the  west  point  of  which  is  called  Rds-Israel,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  the  long  island  of  Kamerdn.  The 
passes  between  the  island  and  the  continent  are  divided  into 
several  smaller  channels  by  coral  islands,  the  denth  of  whicii 
is  six  and  ten  fathoms.  Between  Rds-lsrdel  and  Ras-Katdb, 
in  the  south,  is  another  open  l)av,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of 
Lohem.  North-west  of  Rds-Isniel  is  the  small  island  of 
Jel>el-Tar  or  Tdr,  also  called  Sheban  and  Jebel-Dauhan.  or 
Smoke  Hill,  a  name  which  it  derives  from  a  volomo  whuh. 
thouL'h  nearly  extinct,  still  smokes. 

CaiKi  Hiib-el-Mandeb,  that  is,  the  '  gate ot  danger,  the  iiuwt 
south-western  r»oinl  of  Arabia,  and  of  all  Amu.  hw  m  I'J*  40' 
N  lat.,  4r  1 V  30"  E.  long.,  and  rises  abmptlv  t«er  the  low 
coast,  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  tonguo  wf  huMU    'Hk*  \t  idih 
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of  the  stra! ta  of  Bdb-cl-M^ndeb,  between  »he  cape  and  the 
i?ori!5t  of  Abysisinia^  is  u\>out  14  miles ;  the  island  ol  Periin,  or 
I  Mehun,  divides  it  into  the  great  or  wrstem  rhannci,  which  is 
[lOJ  miles  wide,  and  in  the  midfile  above  100  faihoTns  deep, 
KBnd  the  little  or  eastern  channel,  which  is  3  miles  wide,  and 
[never  less  than  10  fathoiiiit  deep. 

The  preat  mnge  strotehirigr  from  Southern  Yemen  north- 

Icast  to  *Om!m  b  verj  imperfectly  krirnvn.     Fmm  Jet>el-Y4fai 

It  chain  stretches  east  nenr  the  coast,  ri^iti^  by  sevend  terraces 

I  to  a  height  of  alx)ve  5000  feet,  and  it  continues  in  thai  diree- 

I  tion  under  the  nRm«*si  of  Jebel-Hamari,  and  Jel>eUGhorfib^ 

[which   ♦nre  in   the  cow n try  of  Hadhrumaut,   mrls  of  which 

[have  been  visited  by  Welleted  and  IJaines.     1  he  tract  n*>rth- 

[ifrest  of  these  ranges,  m  the  direction  of  San'4,   is  a  sandj 

i  plateau  traversed  by  some  ridg^es  of  hills,  and  intersected   by 

I  v/idis  of  no  jErrciit  nTtibty.     The  interior  of  Iladhramuiit  was 

■entirely  unknown  to  Europeans  until  it  was  lately  viaiteil  by 

Ithe  Ihiron  de  Wrede,   a  (Jerinaii  frciitlcman,  whose  account 

laa  been  published  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  *'  Jounnil 

of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  '  (1844).     The 

lljoron  having  been  robbed  of  roost  of  his  [mjun-s  by  order  of 

[the  Sultiln  of  Seif,  the  account  is  very  short ;  but  bis  descrip- 

I  tion  corre^ufla  pt*nerally  with  the  accounts  of  Edrisi^  Abu- 

[l-fcd^p  Hiiji-Khnirah,and  other  Eastern  geographers.  Starting 

llrom   Miikalhip  lie  traversc*^!   in  a  north-western  direction  a 

ftnountainous  tracts  rising  in  terraces,  and  crowTicd  by  granitic 

j|t>cks  with  crtiggy  summits  about  2000  feet  high.     On   the 

l-iburth  day  he  traversed  Mount  Sidara,  4000  feet  high  :    it 

jppcars  to  be  situated  about  60  miles  from  the  coast.     On  the 

mm  day  ho  ascended  a  bi^b  yellowish  pluteau  about  8000 

"feet  high,  the  east  part  of  which  was  overtowered  by  the 

liummit  of  tho  colossi  Kar-Seban. 

The  plateau  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from 
[vest   to   north-east,       Iron-^ind stone  was  observed  on    the 
I  vhole  plateau,  overlaid  by  a  yellow  and  hard  sandstone  of  a 
[fine  ^•^ninulur  texture  ;  and  the  plain  was  traversed  by  Hdges 
[of  hills  with  coniciil   summits,  and   intersected  by  deep  and 
f  narrow  ravines  (wAilis)^  through  which  the  rain-water  flows 
[Into   tiie   lower  rcpioiis.      On   the   ninth    clay  the   traveller 
cached  the  \Vj'idi-Dtj;in,  the  chief  object  of  his  search,  which, 
Ifrom  iu   commenecnicnt  about    130  miles  north-we»t  from 
P3(Iakalla,  stretches,   according  to  all    appearance  (the  baron 
■  »C8  not  give  its  direction),  cast,  south-cast,  and  south,  till  it 
aches  the  sea  near  Siihiit,  a  small  village  about   140  miles 
|liorth*west  from  Maknlla.     The  baron  was  only  allowcfi  to 
visit  tlie  ypj^M?r  part  of  this  celebrated  valley,  \vhieh  has  dif- 
ferent names  in  ditfereut   |daces.     Following  the  opinion  of 
I^Kiebuhr,  our  best  geographers  have  put  the  \V*adi-Ddjln  350 
nilcs  north-cast  of  Mukullfi,  in  the  unknown  desert  north  of 
be  country  of  Sbeher,  ibougli  Seetzen  observe* I  that  it  was 
Wilv  a  branch  of  the  upper  jxirt  of  the  valley  of  Iladhnimaiit, 
ilucb,  according  to  the  same  traveller,  l»egius  live  journeys 
ISPB  MakfllUl.     Seetzen's  further  descn|)tioii  of  the  vullcy  of 
lidhraniaut  corresjionds  with   that  which   Baron  dc  Wrede 
pves  of  the  Wadi-Drjan;  and  as  Imth  atjree  that  tlie  Wiidi- 
/oan,  projwrlv  sjieaking,  is  a  bmnch  of  a  greater  vaJ ley,  the 
ulley  of  Hadbramatit  of  Seetzen,  and  the  Wfidi-Doi'in,  in  a 
ROPC  extensive   sense,  of  the  baron,   wc  conclude   that   in 
bis  case  Niebubr  and   those  who  followed  him  are  wrong-, 
The  difference  in  the  joume^rs  fipom  SliikalU,  the  beginning 
^  (f  die  Wadi-Ddiin,  is  no  absolute  difference  of  distance,  since 
|ho  bnron  made  the  way  in  eight  tind  a  half  short  journeys, 
Cai'h  of  less  tlian  six  boun! ;  while  the  five  journeys  of  Seetzen 
mi^dit  be  longer  journeys.     From  Khorcilxdi,  a  lown  in  the 
Wiidi-Doiln,   the  Imron   travel k'tl    south -west   to   the  Wridi- 
\Vebl»ene,  which  is  the  northern  ]nirt  of  a  long  valley  l>eanng 
tlie  successive  appellations  of  W aid  i- 11  agger,  Wridi-Gii>wuei, 
nd    Wadf-Mcfah  or  MuifUuh,  under  wlii<'h  name  it  re^iches 
he  sea  near   nir-el-Hasi,     This  is  the  Wtidf-Meifah  which 
vjsitetl    by    WcJlstcd   on    his    tour   to   Nakab-el-II^jar. 
fear  liota,  a  town  in  the  WddMIagger,  the  valley  is  watered 
by  a  continually  running  si  ream  that  rises  four  journeys  north- 
west from  that  town,  and  of  couree  continues  its  course  tUrourrh 
the  lower  parts  of  the  valley.     This  i>lream  comes  appnrently 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  iho  Wddi-MarebT  and  isiwrhaps 
the  same  by  which  this  fertile  valley  is  watered,  ana  which 
supplied  the  famous  reservoir  of  Saba  or  Miiret>.     We  thus 
see  that  the  country  of  Uadhramadt  is  traversed  by  two  long 
rivers,  one  originating  not  far  from  Witdf-Milreb,  and  ninning 
south-east  and  south  for  a  distance  of  about  160  or  J  GO  miles; 
and  the  other,  the  river  of  Doan,  flowing  east,  soutii-east,  and 
iouth  for  nearly  300  mile«.     But  neither  of  theixi  reaches  tlio 
m^,  which  U  the  caae  v^ith  nearly  all  the  liven  in  Arabia ; 


and  it  may  he  doubted  If  they  flow  donng  all  j 
it  is  potseible  that  they  never  dry  up  entirely  tn  i 
From  Khoreibch  the  baron  travelled  six  good  j 
west  and  wi^t  to  Suva,  in  the  Wjidf-Karhic  (B 
we  prfsume  to  l>c  in  17*"  N.  laf,,  409  !'>  E.  Iw 
abouts :   no  accurate  computation   is  jto^siblc. 
runs  north  eiglit  joumep.     A  six  hours'  _ 
brought  the  tniveJler  to  the  edge  of  tti«^  dfl 
called   Rahr-el-Saifi,  one  of  the  most  extn 
the  srnface  of  the  globe.     It  b  an  imnicnw  s&ndj|i 
1000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  high  bind  {fmm 
baron  descendwl),  and  strewed   with   nmalxTl^-wi 
hills,  without  any  trace  of  vegetation.     There  i 
of  dsozling  wbitene-ss,  which  contain  deepeln 
brim  with  jwwder-like  sand.     The  travel ttT 
a  plummet  of  al)0Ut  one  pound  w»  ' 
sixty  fathoms  into  one  of  these  saii' 
two  miles   long  and  nearly  as  bro«d,  *avv    it  i 
diminisliing  velocity  for  about  five  minutes,  whrc  t 
the   cord   disappeared  in  the  chasm.      The 
made   the    exjjorimcnt   in   the  most  nortbcrn 
which    we   must    conclude   that    Bahr-el-J"  ^ 
tract  containing  such  chasms,  si  retches  etjutll^ 
where  he  reached  the   border  of  El- Ah  leaf. 
that  Bidir-el-JSatli  is  the  border  of  El-Ahkaf,  i 
the  sjKjt  where  he  reached  it  to  Kubr-el-llud 
eight  journeys  ;  and  as,  according  to  his  i 
Hud  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  Wiidi-D<Sdn,  1 
Bahr-el-Saffi  designates  as  well  the  edge  of  El-J 
of  that  extensive  wiidi^  its  the  spot  where  the  i 
He  further  saya  that  Bahr-el-Safii  is  in&eccsnfiile  f 
extent  towards  Kubr-el-lliid  ;    but  this  is  conti    " 
own  words;    for  as  it  begins  one  Journey 
8a va,  and   thence   stretches  east,  and  as  the  Wi 
begins  at  Sava,  and  thence  stretches  nortli,  it  if  i 
Bahr-el-Saf!i  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  hy  { 
Ilachie,  and  is  consequently  accessible.     It  is  exti 
cult  to  f-omhinc  all  the  accounts  of  the  baron,  and  toi 
a  map  of  the  country*  explored  by  him.     The  t 
Iladhramaut  imd  Middle  Yemen,  where  thcs 
is   called  Sahid,  or  Dhahir,   by  the  ArElM&n 
Bahr-el-Saffi,  or  tlie  sea  of  Safri  (perhaps   BarM 
desert  of  SatB),  is  said  to  lie  called  so  on  i 
Arabian   king,  having  perished   there  with 
iittemi>t  to  march  through  it.     His  fate  remii 
Gallus,  who,  on   his  rerreat  from  the  interiof  "* 
wards  the  sea,  seems  to  have  passed  some  distanc 
from  the  spttt  when.'!  King  SufK   perished, 
kv,  Cas,  ;  Jomard,  in  Mengin,  cited  Ik'Iow,  [ 
The  whole  country  east  of  Hadhramaiitos  i 
entirely  unknown  to  u?,  though  the  greiiter  jmrt  i 
has  been  surveyed.     Parallel  chains  of  mounfaifis  i 
c<iast,  pressing  in  some  parts  upon  the  sea,  and  scp 
in  others  by  nan-ow  sandy  tracts.     Makalhi   Iica 
N.  lat.,  46"=*' 50'  30"  E.  long.,  in  the  comer  of  r1 
at  the  foot  of  a  hich  and  l)arren  mountain.     Ri»>1 
l>o!d  promontory,  in   U*^  37'  30"  N,   lat.,  4^  &8'^ 
visible  at   the  distance  of  26   leagues  from   the 
MorctMit,  a  low  ca[>e  east  of  Rjis-Tartak,  is  in  16^  J 
S^'"  nv  35*'  E.  long.,  according  to  Capt,  Owcw. 
a  high  tract  borders  on  the  sea,  l)Ging  a  terrace  le 
and  steep  ehains,  which  stretch  in  the  same  direc 
visible  from  the  ?ea  at  the  distance  of  20  leagues, 
has  been  estinuited  at  5000  feet.     The  interior  1 
of  Sht^her,  and   is   inhabitc<l  by  the  tril>e  of  MahTi 
it  is  gcnerallvt  though   erroneously,  caJled    Mah 
language  of  this  tribe  has  always  been,  and  still  tt|il 
fcrcnt    from   the   Arabic,  bemg  probably  derived  f 
anticnt  Uaminjiti<'  language.     The  inland  tract  oF  [ 
described  as  an  awful  desert ,  Init  the  mountajnotis  1 
the  coast  is  fertile,  and  in   many   places  the  fin 
covcnxl  with  fore^,  a  nirc  cirt^umstance  on  this  < 
RiL«-Tartak  the  coast   tunis   north,    keeping    that  | 
uljout  GO  miles,  when  it  resumes  irs  north-enifcrn  i 
far  as  Ras-Morebiit ;    thence   it  runs  north-eaat 
ftbjut  90  miles;    and  aguin  running  ca?t  -^     *  ^*>i 
eonqiasses  the  Gulf  of  (Jiina-l-)   llEtshi- 
which  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  island^^  sMu,*..  i  „ 
I'he  eastern   termination  ot  fhi.*<  bay  is  lltls-Ka 
tlie  coast  describes  another  curve,  forming  tiie  Imjr  \ 
whlHi  is  terminated  to  the  cast  by  the  lofty  i 
Madmka,  in  17*  G8'  N.  lat,  Si**  04'  16'*! 
thu  point  the  direction  of  the  coait  id  north  ind  : 
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ire  not  known.     Opposite  it  lies  the  long  ' 
^nh,  the  eastern  coast  of  which  has  been  siir- 
«st  terminates  to  the  north-ea^it  \i  ith  Ras-Jins, 
nry,  hacked  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  in 
57'  35'  E.  long.     A  little  north  of  it,  in  i-J^ 
57^  3*2^  £.  long.,  is  Ras-ol-IIad,  a  low  |x>int, 
imia   beginSf  or  the  |Mirt  of  the  Indian  Sea  : 
reen  the  coast  of  *Omun  and  tho  coast  of  Be-  [ 
rom  Ris-el-II^  the  coast  of  *Onian  turns  west  ' 
in  two  crescents :  one  of  them,  which  is  small,  ! 


hat  cape  and  Ris-Hcirin,  near  Muscat :  the  { 
us  a  chord  of  240  miles,  and  advances  to  the 
1 26?  av  y.  lat.,  5'j^  35'  E.  long,  (in  the  map  ' 
vhen  it  terminates  with  Kas-Musendom.  The  | 
us.  between  this  cape  and  the  coast  of  Persb,  | 
ile^  wide  at  the  narrowest  part.  The  coast  of  I 
•ally  low,  being  a  narrow  *  tehaDiah,*  Uu-ked  by  i 

hills.     Near  Muscat  rocks  tower  above  the  I 
idler,  in  the  south-ea^t.  is  said  tu  l>e  600U  feet  | 
north-west  continuation,  Jelx^I-Akdar,  has  an 
:  a  jMTak  which  is  «outh-west  of  thii^  chain  is 
till  t'iU'thcr  woit  begins  the  sandy  tabk*-hmd. 
t-t  is  called  £1-Tehabet ;  it  is  unknown  to  us : 

inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  Zaraku,  whence 
Saracens.  *Onian  is  genendly  a  fertile  well- 
,  thou^'h  containing  sandy  districts,  as  wcsec 
>tion  of  Wellsted. 

udom  the  coast  suddenly  turns  south-tiest,and 
at  direction  for  above  2U0  miles  along  the 
he  jM^ninsuIar  extremity  of  Arabia,  Ijctwern 
i  Gulf  of  'Omdn,  isalx>ut  170  miles  brood  at  its 
as  long  from  south  to  north.  From  the  western 
of  the  pMiinsuIa  the  ctkist  runs  west  for  near 
hon  north  fur  140  miles,  as  far  as  Ras-Anlir, 
i-iise  bay.  the  shores  of  which  are  g«*nerally  tlat, 
r  outline,  intersected  by  numerous  creeks  and 

lined  by  numerous  Lilands  and  coral  clifls. 
ays  infested  this  dan$reroiis  coast,  and  they 
ireiv  destroyed  J,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
le  I^ritish  navy.  From  Cape  An  fir  the  coast 
.  which  direction  it  keeps  for  about  bO  miles, 
I  former  north-western  direction ,  forms  a  deep 
ti  IkJirein,  in  the  middle  of  which  lies  the 
Bahrein,  noted  for  jxKirl  Msheries.  The  coast 
s  indented  by  many  smaller  bays  and  creeks, 
J  aud  safe  anchorage,  and  the  \t  hole  tract  is 
frequented  of  Arabia.  A  little  south  of  Kus- 
t  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  gulf,  is 
•Katif,  in  a  fertile  and  well  cultivuted  tract. 

west  bv  the  desert,  and  noted  as  a  coniuiercial 
.20^  29'  30"  N.  lat..  47=  41 '3u"  E.  loni:.,and 
ind  defended  by  a  TurkiAh  garrison,  the  roni- 
1  depends  u^ion  the   fasliu  of  Basrah.     The 

or  Ai'ndar.  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
carried  on  a  great  trade  bt.•t^^een  Persia  aiHl 
i  suppose^!  to  be  in  the  innenno?t  corner  of  thi.- 
here  (uUcd  the  bay  of  £I-\\ali.  From  Ras- 
dSt  runs  in  a  cnr^e  north-west,  north,  anil 

0  the  Shat-el-Arab,  fonning  a  great  numlx-r 
hirh  arc  danzerous  to  appruar-h  on  account  of 
slioals.     The  trar-t  along  this  co;ist,  or  the 

'  £I-]iassa.  is  Out  and  covered  ^ith  sand  to  a 
;t  it  also  contains  many  fertile  and  well  culti- 

3Ct ween  £I-Katif  and  El-Der:i*iyeh.  has  been 
>  us  by  Captain  i»dlier,  thi'  first  European 
Vrabia  iirom  one  coast  to  the  other :  and  the 
Dcri'iveh  to  3Iediiia  was  seen  by  the  same 
he  French  otficers  who  aceomi.aniotl  the 
rahim  Pasha  agaiiL^t  El-Deni'iyeh.  the  former 
ahhabis.     But  all  that  we  know  of  this  tract  is 

to  the  routes  or  is  derived  from  the  descrip- 
re«.  The  country  rises  in  terraces  trom  the 
rwarJs  the  interior.  The  fir^t  terrac*:  Ijejiins 
J  westward  from  the  coast,  where  Sadlier  felt 
here,  but  tlie  ascent  is  gnulual.  The  country 
pen,  being  a  rock v  soil  covered  with  ijtiihles 
rtlj  hilly,  partly  fevel.  There  soeni  to  Ih?  a 
e  tracts  at  some  distance  fn>n)  th<>  ri^nininn 
sond  terrace  begins  in  the  n*  iu'li'">*irho'.'i  '-f 
Manfuhah,  where  the  high  land  i>  cat  hy  n-t'I.. 

vitb  dato-trcea  ;  the  nlateaus  uttbrd  r.\ci.!l:'iii: 

1  fo  bones.    i>eri*ijreb>  though  dc Jiroytd  by 


the  Egyptians,  is  a  place  of  importance  and  has  always  had  a 
large  trade,  }>eing  a  central  position,  and  connected  by  great 
roads  with  all  the  provinces  of  Arabia.  West  and  south- wist 
of  thu  town  are  the  highest  nortiona  of  the  central  table-land 
of  Nejd.  The  common  roaa  to  Medina  has  a  north-western 
direction  to  Aneizeh,  where  it  joins  the  high  road  from 
Baghdad  and  Damascus.  The  position  of  Aneizch  is  lis 
important  as  that  of  Dera  iych ;  it  is  in  the  province  El- 
Kasim,  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Red  Sea,  w  est  of  Jebel-Tuefk.  south  of  Jebel-Shammar, 
and  north-west  of  tlie  province  El-*A'red,  in  which  Dera'iyeh 
is  situated  :  the  tract  oetween  this  province  and  El-Ksisuu 
is  the  province  of  El-Wu^hem.  The  road  from  Ancizeh  to 
Medina  runs  westward  across  chains  of  sand-hills  stretching 
from  south  to  north,  thence  across  other  Imrren  hills  (alle<i 
Jel)el-T*ayeh  and  Jebel-Mauyeh,  as  far  as  Ilenakiyeh 
(Ilenikah)  in  the  neighlxmrhooii  of  Jebtd-'Ohod,  a  mountain 
of  red  granite,  whence  it  turns  south-south-west  to  Medina 
and  {lasses  through  a  desert  which  is  a  stony  plain  traversed 
by  chains  of  barren  rocks  and  sand-hills.  Water  \s  not 
sciirce,  but  there  are  few  >illuges,  aitd  the  cultivation  of  the 
innrv  fertile  tracts  is  neglected,  probably  in  cons(>quence  of 
the  Wuhhabt  war.  Uenukiveh  is  placed  in  Iloughton'a 
map  3G  miles  north-east  of  ]\fedina,  in  '2y  '22'  N.  lat.,  36^ 
55'  E.  long.  The  account  of  Sadlier  of  this  part  of  his 
routo  is  very  incomplete.  In  the  nuip  btdonpring  to  Burck- 
hanlt's  Travels,  Ilenakiyeh  lies  in  25"  35'  N.  lat.,  38*  35'  E. 
lontr. ;  and  in  Jomard's  nuip  of  Nejd,  in  25'  58'  N.  lat.,  38° 
20'  E  long. ;  Berghaus  computes  it  to  be  in  26"  9^  N.  Ut., 
38'^  E.  long.,  75  miles  north-north-east  from  Medina,  and  he 
seems  to  be  more  comx-t  than  the  others;  Iloughton  is 
ap]Kirently  wrong.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 
|)Osition  of  Ilenakiyeh  is  of  great  imiKiriancc;  the  road  from 
Aneizeh  to  that  town  is  evidently  the  high  road  to  ^fedina 
as  well  as  to  the  upix>r  part  of  the  ile<l  Sea ;  the  former 
branches  from  that  piace  south,  the  Ltter  continues  in  its 
western  direction. 

The  axis  of  Arabia,  the  range  of  El-'A'red  or  Jebel- 
*Imariyeh,  begins,  as  afxive  mentioned,  in  the  environs  of 
Tavef'  where  it  is  connected  witli  Mount  Kora-Kharah, 
which  is  part  of  the  llcji'iz  chain,  by  the  lofty  )>eak  of  Gaziian 
ami  its  ot&ets.  It  stretches  north-east  as  tar  as  Dera'iyeh. 
We  know  it  only  from  the  descriptions  of  the  natives  and 
some  Arabic  writers,  but  D'An\ille  placed  it  in  his  map  of 
Arabia.  Its  north-western  declivities  are  steep,  white  rocks 
rising  like  a  gigantic  Mali,  along  the  foot  of  which  runs  the 
HKid  from  Dera^iych  to  Mecca  mentione<l  by  Edrisi,  and  which 
is  marked  with  its  stations  on  most  cf  our  maps.  In  the 
south-east  this  chain  borders  on  a  sandy  table-land,  and  it 
seen»?  that  the  great  gap  which,  according  to  Ritter*s opinion, 
traverses  the  |iciiinsula  rrom  the  west  in  the  direction  of 
Dera'iyeh,  runs  across  that  table-land  at  some  distance  soiith- 
wcst  of  the  chain  of  El-'A'rod.  There  b  another  road,  first 
meiitione<l  bv  Baron  von  Hammer,  who  derived  his  know- 
ledge from  £.isteni  sturces,  which  leads  from  Der  *iveh  to 
Mecca  by  Merab,  Sh.'ir,  Jenanij,  Merkab,  Menkhana, 
'A blah,  i»ekiyeh,  u:id  D!.at-'.\rk,  where  it  joins  the  northern 
road  :  it  runs  south-cast  of,  and  generally  {Kirallcl  to,  the  chain 
of  El-'A'retl.  But  whether  tho?e  places  are  situated  on  the 
taUe-land  between  the  chain  and  the  supixiscd  gap,  or  in 
the  pap  or  valley,  we  cannot  determine.  The  roaJ  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  Mir  majis.  The  town  of  Deriyeh,  which 
is  known  to  us  by  the  descriptions  of  the  natives  as  being 
situati*d  in  or  near  the  western  }»art  of  Mount  El-*A're<l  (it  is 
in  the  map  of  Berghaus).  is  most  prolnbly  on  tliat  road 
which  continues  from  that  place  south-west  to  Mecca,  while 
another  road,  whi<  h  has  a  bouthe.-n  direction,  traverses  the 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  district  of  El-I^karra,  and  leads  to 
*Asir  and  the  other  districts  of  Northtni  Yemen.  The  pro- 
vince of  *Asir  is  traversed  froui  west  to  east  by  four  consider- 
I  able  streams  which  unite  in  its  eastern  part  and  form  the  river 
:  Bisheh,  which,  according  to  a  brief  act*ount  lately  jtublished 
I  by  Joniard,  continues  its  eastern  cou.-sc  towards  the  Wadi- 
:  Dowasir,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  Jopiard  thinks  that 
the  river  Aftan,  which  according  to  tlie  Arabian  geographers 
]  traverses  the  province  of  El-ilassa  from  west  to  east,  and 
;  empties  itself  into  the  Persian  (iulf  somewhere  1x4*. iw  tl- 
;  Katif,  is  the  continuation  of  the  ri^cr  B:sheh  The  stream 
in  the  \ alley  of  I)i-nt*iyoh  flows  into  the  W;idi-Aftan.  and 
'  we  can  tnicc  this  Wiidi  still  farther  to  the  ue«.  Niehuhr 
iji.NiTvetl  thut  therf»  was  no  |)iTett:ii£l  stream  in  the  ^^  idi-Aftir. 
nrf  l:;i^  Captain  Sadlier,  who  twice  cnMsed  ih«  iiae  in  which 
^  the  Aftdn  wu  luppo^Kd  to  fiow,  obiCTTcd  aaything  liko  a 
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if ICaiil  tract  On  the  other  hund^  it  i» difficult  to  explain 
whrpc  the  river  Bi^boh  ^r<iilly  flows  to.  Its  direction  b  cor- 
tiiinly  norih-<?ast,  uiui  the  naiivvs  hay  Tbiit  it  enters  the 
rersuiM  Cull.  Th<j  difficulty  seems  to  l)c  so|vt?d  by  isupposjng 
that  it  flows  intu  soine  lako^  and  such  is  the  lake  Salome^ 
which,  jiccordinp  \o  the  account  published  by  Jomanl/  is 
cust  of  ihii  VViidi-Dowislr.  und  into  whidi  the  rivrr  Hisheh 
flows  after  huviug  watered  that  Wtidi.  It  is  said  to  disapiRW 
at  some  places,  und  to  re'app'ar  farther  down — u  phenouienoo 
obsei'veq  in  other  rivers.  1  he  same  account,  which  is  derived 
frum  trustworthy  natives,  also  siiys  that  the  Hu»heh|  al\er 
baving^  tni\erse<I  the  lakct  continues  ]ts  ea-*?tern  course  and 
empties  itjcff  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  wonhl  be  prcsutn|i- 
tuous  to  reject  these  accounts  altogether,  since  they  corro- 
borate each  other,  and  are  contirracd  by  the  authority  of 
Arabian  gcod;niiibcrs  to  whom  we  iruat  in  many  other  cases. 
But  wc  owe  ttje  same  resuKx^  to  the  evidence  of  Sadlicr 
»l»o.  It  i*  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  lake  8alonie  receives 
the  river  Bishch,  but  tliat  ovvinp:  to  the  eva|)oraLiori  the  lake 
has  no  outlet  exce[jt  when  it?  waters  rise  in  coni*pqucnce  of 
extraordinary  rains  or  enow  fails  in  the  mountains  of  Aifir  and 
on  the  mnge  of  El-*A'red,  If  this  is  admitted,  there  will  be 
no  difticulty  in  assuming  that  the  surplus  water  flows  throu^^h 
the  Widi-Afiiin  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Such  rains  or  snowfalls 
may  be  rare  phenotiicnn,  anii  the  Wfidi-Aftiin  may  remain 
dry  for  many  yeari?,  especially  in  the  lower  port,  where  tfie 
climate  is  intolerably  hot,  un<l  the  sand  soon  covers  the  beds 
of  the  rivers  if  it  is  not  carried  away  by  a  constantly  mnnin^ 
stream*  Such  may  have  been  I  he  cu<ie  w  hen  Sadiier  cro-ssed 
the  line  of  the  Aftiin  without  j>erccivin^  any  trace  of  a  river. 
The  Btshcb  probably  flows  in  the leap above  refen-ed  to.  The 
length  of  the  Wadi-llachic,  mcntirmcd  by  tlic  Ikron  von 
Wrede,  is  eitrbt  journeys:  it  joins  the  Widl-Kusr:  it  runs 
•pi-tfirenlly  as  far  north  us  the  Wsidi-Dowasir*  and  its  stream 
flows  probably  into  the  Bisheh ;  but  the  VViidi-llacbie  is 
partly  61  led  with  sand,  and  a  constantly  rnnning^  stream  is 
questionable.  In  Jomard's  map  of  A  sir  there  is  another 
nver,  thcTarabeh,  which  ori^ nates  in  the  elevated  tract  near 
Tdyer  and  flows  north-eost,  but  dcjes  not  join  the  Bssheh* 
This  river  sterns  to  run  towards  El-Biikkard  aiuJ  joins  the 
Bisheh  nerhsfie  farther  east.  In  Berjrhaua'  niaj*  these  strtams 
arc  laitl  down  in  a  vary  iudietinct  way :  the  eye  can  neither 
discover  whence  they  come,  nor  whither  they  nm,  nor  how 
they  arc  connected.  The  position  of  the  Wddi-Dowasir  nuisi 
be  undenstood  to  be  in  19' N.  lat.,  which  is  the  latitude  of  the 
northern   |«u-t  of  Asj'r.     So  it  is  in  the  map  of  Bcrprhaus. 

The  remaining  port  of  tlie  interior  of  Arabia,  l»etwecn 
Yemen  and  'Oman,  Nejd  and  Iladhnimadt,  is  a  tract  of 
which  we  have  noknowled^w  It  is  generally  believed  to  be 
ft  desert,  and  has  been  represented  as  such  by  the  natives, 
although  in  the  .liluin-numii  of  Ilaji-Khalfidi  it  is  only  de- 
Bcribcd  a^uii  iintcrrupte<l  wilderness,  inhabited  in  some  places, 
ao  thai  the  traveller  is  always  siu-c  to  sleep  at  ni;jht  in  a 
human  dwellinja;.  It  is  calletl  El-Ahkaf,  because  it  con- 
tains many  Ixirrcn  tracts  covered  with  sand -bill*,  but  this 
tenn  is  freqaently  employed  by  the  Antbian  geo^iniphers  in 
their  descri[)tJon  of  other  jjarts  of  Arabia  The  unknown 
part  of  iSoulhem  Arabia  be^ns  at  the  Wadi-llneliie,  in  the 
west,  in  about  40*^  2(K  E,  loo^.  That  meridian  forms  its  liudt 
as  fur  us  20^  N.  lot.,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Wadi- 
Atlaj.  A  line  diiiwn  from  that  spf)t  north-west  to  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  Et-Bakkarii  mentioned  alwve ;  tlience  north- 
east along  the  ran^e  of  KI-*Are<l  as  far  as  the  meridian  of 
Denriyeh  ;  thence  south-east  t*>  a  point  in  24*  N,  Int.,  47"  E. 
long.,  and  thence  t^nst  to  ifie  frontiers  of  *Omiln,  forms  it* 
oorlhern  boundaries.  Its  eastern  lioundaries  are  'Oniiin,  and 
it5  southern  the  coo«t  as  far  as  the  WMi-Doan,  whieh  they 
follow  north-west  a^  far  as  the  Wadi-Raehie.  The  tcrritic 
descriptions  which  the  Ar^ibs  pive  of  this  tract  are  as  exagge- 
rated m  their  jiralaes  of  the  l)eauty  of  the  oases,  which  are 
gi:nerally  only  a  valley  watered  hy  a  little  fftreara  overhung 
uy  a  few  date-trtHts  and  bushes.  Tlie'Arabs  understand  eaeh 
other  wry  well  when  they  sjjeok  in  hy|)erlx)les.  Niehnhr 
once  heard  an  Arab  siieak  of  an  anlmar'  with  the  head  of  n 
horse,  the  breast  of  a  lion,  the  feet  of  a  mmel,  ilie  bmly  of  a 
smike,  the  tail  of  o  sairpion,  and  horns  with  a  nmi den's 
(lueanin^f  long)  hair/  By  this  he  meant  not  some  untedi- 
luvian  monster,  but— a  gras.sbop|)er  (locMista).  It  is  just  m 
vith  the  descriptions  of  the  deserts,  whieh  in  the  sooth  of 
Arubia  are  certjunly  not  more  dangemus  than  in  the  north, 
whore  they  have  been  and  still  are  traversed  by  many  Euro- 

•  Jn  '  I><x?aineiii  H  Obpprv«tfatui  «ur  le  coun  da   BaIu^I  Aht»d  ct  «ur 


peans.     Edrfei  says  that  Kt 

length  from  '()m;in  to  Meci 

four  stations;  and  amodeni  ihm m  i  ^  im* 

Me^a/x}tamia ,  p.  47,  4»)  met  with  a  pilg 
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tracts  inhabited  by  a  \ 

formerly  knowtJ   Ix^twi     .  _.     ,  i  Ddwi 

was  a  fair  tTec|uented  by  people  Irom  all  juirto  < 
even  of  India.  Burckhardt  mentions  n  mad  { 
Nejd,  through  the  Wiidi-iJebrin,  to  Uadhn 
freqticntcd  in  summer.  This  road  mtf^t 
Satn  (the  iu>rtliem  and  western  * 
that  dreadful  BjKit  is  consequenti  le] 

the  Wddi-Ilachie,  but  through  tlie  iS cid   ro 
course   w»t  do  not  mean  tile  band -gulfs.      It 
English   gentleman  has  lately  startetl  for 
with  a  view  of  traversing  it  in   its  whole  min 
Ahkaf,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will  i 
[lOse   unless   prevented    by  tl)e    natives, 
seems  to  be  inhabited  by  Beduiiki  or  No 
thtTC  is  little  chance  of  finding  towns  or  iiianf 
ments.      ^riic  maps   attached    to    the  edhionij 
have  induced  many  to  Iwlicve  that  he  wis  i 
a  number  of  towns  in  the  tract  whieh  is  now  ( 
and  Jomard.  excited  by  hopes  of  *  making 
desert,"  thinks  that  if  we  knew  all   Arabia.  < 
ctamtry  would  difler  little  from  that  of  Ptolemy. 
at  ail  likely.      Ptoleaiy  had  certainly  a  more  i*xH 
leflge  of  Arabia  than  on*  other  antient  or  i 
but  his  knowledge  was  not  accurate,  and  if 
in  bringing  his  eonfiiscd  idca^;  into  harmony 
it  is  more  probable  that  his  map  would  \yc 
ours  dioulti  be  like  his.     Thcwrit^'^i' 
numlfer  of  extracts  from  Arabic  gi 
have  never  or  seldom  been  made  i 
poses,  their  works  Ixnng  still  in  M66. ;  but  ] 
be  <lc rived  from  tbein  for  *  conqucsls  in  El- Ail 
them,  ibn-Kbordadbeh.  HI  led  the  office  of  [ 
the  earlier  khulifs,  and  his  geographical  work  I 
interesting  details,  routes   siations,  wells,  wadii 
little  that  he  knows  of  El-Abkaf  is  of  so  va 
to  be  useless  for  a  map.     One  of  the  greatcet  j 
using  the  Eastern  geopaphcrs  is  to  deteniiUief 
their  journeys,  and  although  modem  travellent  i 
tive,  they  are  not  uU  so  tarifful  as  Niebuhr. 
Arabia   use  eilher  afses,  camels,  or  horseg» , 
nilly  used  in  tlie  ntountainous  distrietjs  of  ^ 
maiit,  and   iheir  gj)ced   is  about   1750  dot 
(five  feet)  in  half  an  hour,  as  Niebuhr  state*, 
a  good  journey,  and  the  distanec  performed  in  i 
be  a  trifle  more  or  less  than  thirty  miles,  maki 
an  hour.     This  is  good  tnivelliug  for  shorter  du 
lonsrer   distances   the  time  as  well  as  tli© 
would  be  too  nmch,  as  we  see  from  Captain « 
which  shows  an  average  of  only  221  niih 
travel  aliout  one-fourth  quicker  than  asses,  ei 
or  with  otiicr  tamels.  but  canuans  always  1 
eaniels  will  mn  tor  many  days  at  the  rate  of 
and  the  stateu»*nt  of  Edrisi  that  the  enon 
(the  confines  of)  'Oman  to  Mecca,  nearly  J 
formed  in  21  journeys,  might  be  true, 
duin  courier  could  support  the  fatigue  f 
distances  given  b}'  tlie  Arabs  arc  scld 
generally  mtwi  to  :?ay  that   when  thet^  traireH 
such   a  place,  they  were  no   many  days  ou 
whether  they  travelled  in  a  straig^Itt  Ime  or 
road  is  another  question. 

(Niebuhr,  Heise'Iieschreibimff  nach   Arah 
Lfindern  ;    Seetzen,  in   the  28th  vol,  of   ZacI 
Correspotide/tt ;  Burckhardt,  Trm^rU  in  Arab 
Mengin,  Histoire  Sommaire  de  t£fit/ptg ;  Jo 
tirm   dtt  Nejd;    Berg  ha  us,    Gtt>-litfdrtH^ 
zttr  Erhlfirumj^  tVc  der  General-  Kfttfe  t 
Nil-Lamle  ;  llanmier,  in  Wiciter  Jahrbiw 
vol.  \riii. ;   the  Sources  quoted  in  the  t<'Xt.) 

AUA'BIA  PETRAE'A  (^Apo^m  ,)  n^Tn.,!^ 
western  conier  of  Arabia,  wiis  so  n' 
town  Petra,  where  the  king  of  the  N.i 
time  of  Augustus.  Its  limits  to  the  west  Miid  i 
the  Sinus  Heroojx>lites,  now  Balir  Sliest,  or  the  ( 
and  Lower  Egypt;  to  the  north  tTutlat^;  to 
Deserta;  and  to  the  scnith,  Arabia  Felix,  In  i 
tions  thv  limita  were  nol  fixed^    The  most 
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msutar  tnct  round  Mount  Sindi,  separated  from 
lit  of  Arabia  Petrapa  bv  the  Sinus  Aelanites,  now 
The  name  of  Arabia  retraca  is  not  very  antient, 
:  of  tlie  town  Petra  secerns  to  have  l)cen  unknown 
oeof  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  country  however 
in  the  Scriptures  as  being  connected  with  the  car- 
»f  the  Jews.  Ishnmel,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the 
and  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Arabs,  hud  his 
biaPetraoa.  (Genesis  xx v.  18.)  Other  tril)es nien- 
t  Scriptures  are  the  Animonitue,  Moabitae,  Ma- 
alekitae.  Hagareni,and  EMoniitae  or  Idumaci,  wlio 
e  tract  bonicrin^  on  Judaea,  which  \sns  called  Idu- 
hetimeof  the  Romans,  the  Nalxithaci  orNalwtaci 
in?  nati<m  in  Arabia  Petruca,  and  are  said  to  have 
rnaine  from  Nabajoth,  the  eldest  son  of  IstiniacI, 
Bquently  the  same  tribe  as  the  Ishmaelitae  of  the 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  Nalmthaci  i)09S(>sscd 
[Art  of  Arabia  Felix  also.  The  name  of  Arabia 
)t  mentioned  by  Stmbo,  who  calls  the  country 
hf  Na/3aroi«v,  the  Nabataean  Arabia.  Trajan 
i  country,  and  united  it  to  Palestine  ;  it  was  after- 
f'alaetitina  Tcrtia,  and  thus  Stephanus  Byzimtinus 
}-s  that  the  town  of  Petra  was  situate<l  in  the 
ne.  [Petra,  P.  C]  King  Hddwin  I.  con- 
)f  the  country,  and  caused  its  princi|)al  town, 
Jlcd  Mont  Uoyal.  The  antient  writers  mention 
in  Arabia  Pe'traea,  among  which  P4'tra  is  first 
tooil  in  the  Wddi-Miisa,  al)OUt  half-way  be- 
r^d  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  it  was 
kom  [Arabia,  P.  C.  and  P.  C.  S.l 
y,ifitine  Orbis  Antiffin\  iii.  14 ;  D'Anville, 
•ap/*y,  vol.  ii.  pp.  437-443.) 
IDA  (Fojisil)  occur  in  th*'  coal  formation  of 
Pre^twich.) 

IT  Eli  (from  the  Greek  dpmoc,  light  or  thin^  and 
tre )  is  an  instrument  employed  for  the  purix)S€ 
the  specific  gravities  ot  fluids,  generally  such 
!«?  than  water,  but  capable  of  being  used  also  to 
=e  of  any  Huids,  and  even  of  solid  lM)dirs.  It 
e  from  an  hydrometer,  and  in  its  simplest  state 
a  t£la«s  b;ill.  hollow,  and  having  attached  to  it 
em  also  of  glass :  a  weight  was  applie<l  Im»1ow 
er  that  the  instniment  might  float  \n  a  vertical 
partly  immersed  in  a  liquid  ;  and  the  diflercnt 
h  it  sunk  in  diflercnt  fluids  \ver<.'  indications  of 
risiiics  of  the  fluids,  the  volume  of  a  cylindri<ul 
Ti  any  two  graduiilions  on  the  «tcm  IxMng  some 
the  w  hole  volume  of  the  instrument, 
ument  of  this  kind  was  soon  found  to  \yQ  very 
wh*'n  immersed  in  diflercnt  fluids,  the  eleva- 
aix>iit  the  stem,  in  conset|U4'nce  of  capillary 
mequal,  and  thus  the  diiierence  between  two 
mes  could  not  be  correctly  estimated.  Faliren- 
it  by  torming  at  the  top  of  th(»  stem  a  small 
•  weights,  by  which,  when  the  instniment  was 
fluid,  it  could  be  sunk  down  till  a  |K.Tmanent 
item  was  at  the  level  of  the  flui<l  surface :  the 
instrument  its^'lf,  with  thatof  tiie  objects  in  the 
rther,  of  course,  e<|ual  to  the  wciiiht  of  the  iluid 
he  immer».'d  iwrt  ;  and  tlie  dirf'ercnce  l>etw'een 
the  CO  IIS,  when  the  mark  was  successively  at 
r  two  dilierent  fluids,  allowed  a  nearly  ct)rrcct 
;  made  of  the  diflcrence  Iwtween  the  siwcific 
f  fluids. 

nges  have  since  been  made  in  the  const  ructicm 
ent ;  ami  the  Ijest  form  is  prolmbly  that  whi«;h 
t  by  Xichokon,  and  which  bears  his  name.  It 
ollow  cylinder,  or  sphere,  of  copiH?r,  from  each 
irhich  procee«ls  a  stem;  that  which,  when  the 
in  a  vertical  |>osition,  is  uppennost  is  a  wire  of 
I  about  l-40th  inch  in  diameter,  and.  like  Fah- 
imcnt,  it  carries  at  its  top  a  small  cup  in  w  hich 
le  placed:  to  the  lower  stem,  which  is  short,  is 
Top  earning  a  cup  in  which  may  be  placed  a 
09C  »fX!Citic  gravity  it  may  be  requiixd  to  tleter- 
nstrument  is  so  adjusted  that,  if  a  weight  e({ual 
{  be  placed  in  the  upper  vessel,  the  whole  will 
ed  water  at  a  temperature  expressed  by  (>0  de- 
enbeit's  thermometer,  till  a  mark  made  on  the 
»vel  with  the  fluid  surface.  When  the  sp((it*:c 
lid  lighter  than  water  is  to  \w  tieteruiined.  ihe 
plunged  into  the  fluid  and  weijihts  are  placed 
Fcatel  tili  the  mark  on  the  stem  is  at  the  surface  ; 


then,  if  w  in  grains,  be  the  weight  of  the  instrument  when 
unloaded,  and  w'  the  weight  ]>laced  in  the  cup  as  just  said : 
also  if  R  Ik»  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water,  and  tf  that 
of  the  fluid  in  which  the  instrument  is  placed,  we  have,  by 
hydrostatics, 

tt'+  KXX)  ;  tcj-f  «/::*:  a'; 
whence  «'  may  be  found. 

To  obtain  the  si)ecific  gravity  of  a  solid  which  does  not 
imbibe  water :  after  placing  the  instrument  in  distilled  water 
let  the  body  Ikj  laid  in  the  upper  vessel,  and  weights,  in  grains, 
added  till  the  mark  on  the  stem  is  at  the  level  of  the  surface  ; 
these  weights  Ix'ing  subtracted  from  KXX)  grains,  leave  the 
weight  of  the  Ixxly  in  air:  then  i>Iacing  the  body  in  the 
lower  vessel,  let  other  weights  be  added  in  the  upix^r  one  till 
the  mark  on  the  stem  is  again  at  the  surface  of  the  water; 
these  additionai  weights  will  express  the  loss  which  the  body 
sustains  by  lx*inff  inunerscKl  in  water.  Conse(|uently  if  tr"  be 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  air,  vf"  the  loss  just  mentioned,  $ 
the  s|)ecific  gravity  of  the  water,  and  ^  that  of  the  body,  we 
have  by  hydrostatics, 

tr"'  :  t£/'  ::  »  :  s"; 
'  whence  «"  may  be  found. 

If  the  sulistancc  whose  spetrific  gravity  is  required  be,  like 
wood,  ca|)able  of  imbibing  water  during  the  experiment,  it 
should  Ik;  left  in  the  lower  vessel,  while  under  water,  till  the 
instrument  is  stationary,  when  the  additional  weights  in  the 
up|KT  vessel  will  express  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water 
together  with  that  which  is  imbilx'd  ;  then,  having  dried  the 
surface,  let  the  substance  be  place<l  in  the  upper  vessel  and 
weighed  in  air  as  at  first :  the  diflert^nce  between  this  weight 
and  that  w  hich  was  found  I)efore  the  substance  was  put  in  the 
water  is  the  weight  of  the  water  imbibed  ;  and  this  must  of 
course  be  subtracted  from  the  observed  weight  of  the  sub- 
stance in  water,  previously  to  substituting  the  values  of  the 
terms  in  the  proiwrtion.  The  theory  of  the  araeometer  and 
hydrometer  is  given  in  Gregory's  '  Mechanics,'  vol.  i.  art. 
4b«>,  &c. 

For  fluids  of  greater  siKH-ific  gravity  than  water,  such  as  the 
concentratiHl  acids,  an  instrument  of  the  like  kind  which  was 
invcntcil  by  (iuyton  de  Morveau,  and  is  designated  *  Gravi- 
m«'ter,'  may  be  used.  It  is  made  of  j-lass,  with  an  upper  and 
lower  cup,  in  the  former  of  which  may  be  ]>laced  a  r>onstant 
weight,  and  in  the  lower  a  glass  Ixall  containing  mercury. 
The  weight  of  this  l)ody  in  air  is  made  exactly  e(}ual  to  the 
constant  weight  t(»gether  with  the  weight  of  a  body  of  dis- 
tilliNl  water  equal  in  volume  to  the  ball  containing  the  mercury. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  in  the  water  this  last  object  wUi 
be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  constant  weight,  sup^iosing  the 
'  latter  to  be  placed  in  the  upiKT  vessel ;  so  that,  in  use,  its 
weight  is  expressed  by  the  numl)cr  of  grains  in  the  constant 
weight,  and  at  the  saine  time  it  serves  as  Indlast,  allowing,  on 
the  instrument  iKMng  plun^cMl  in  a  fluid  more  dense  than  water, 
a  weight  to  Ik?  placed  in  the  upjwr  vessel  much  greater  than 
tliat  which  could  W  otherwise  mtrodueed  consistently  with 
the  j>resi'rvation  of  the  vertical  equilibrium. 

Now  the  constant  weight  being  that  which,  in  distilled 
water  at  the  standard  temi>eratui-e,  sinks  the  instrument  till 
the  mark  on  its  sti'in  is  at  the  level  of  the  surface ;  the  weight 
of  the  instrument  without  the  ball  of  mercury,  together  with 
the  constant  weight,  is  the  weight  of  a  volum.'  of  the  water 
equal  to  that  of  the  immersed  part  including  the  ball  ;  and 
when  the  instrument  is  intnKluced  in  a  heavier  fluid,  its  weight 
together  with  the  constant  weight  and  as  many  grdns  as  will 
depn^ss  the  mark  to  the  surface,  will  ho  the  weight  of  an 
equal  volume  of  the  fluid.  Consequently  the  former  wciglit 
is  to  the  latter  as  the  S|)ecific  gravity  of  the  water  is  to  the  rr- 
quired  s|jccific  gravity  of  the  fluid ;  w  hich  last  is  thus  found. 

AUAXJAA,  in  t.  C,  is  a  misprint  {or  Aranea,  [AwArii- 
NIDA,  P.  C] 

ARAUCARITES  (Presl),  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  found 
in  the  lias  of  Lvme  Regis. 

ARAXES.  '  f Aras;  P.  C] 

ARCADE.  In  addition  to  its  pro|»pr  lechnieid  niimning. 
this  term  has  of  late  aequired  a  dilien*nt  higni  lira  linn  among 
us  as  the  j)opular  name  tor  what  the  Parisiium  iiioii*  pn»|M.Tly 
designate  a  *  i)a8sage*  or  galfrii',  vi/.  an  alh'^v  linrtl  on  v\x*  h 
bide  with  shops,  and  roofed  ovi»r  wi  a*  to  Iw  in  fai-t  a  wirt  u\ 
*  in-door*  street,  entindy  proti-ctrd  fnitii  ihf  wihIIut.  and  '  . 
uniform  design  throughout  in  itn  iirrhiU'rlmi*.^  So  far.  ; 
arcade  answers  to  the  idea  of  ii  b:i/aiir,  llii«  I'hii'f  iii''tji«':'  ... 
U'tween  the  two  In-ing  that  lln»  lnil«'r  hiii  not  w»  isi-j'l  ;. 
street  chararter  about  it,  hut  fimMntH  i-itlier  id'  a  »*iiii:l*-  r^wic- 
I  ous  hall  or  sciNUUte  roouM,  flllod  up  with  ciMmtrn*  and  \ 
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ftnd  ttiay  tliofefore  In*  likotiorl  to  a  single  largo  ebop  ocoupled 
by  a  niimbcr  of  difieront  rk*alen»,  whereas  in  an   arrade  the 
thoua  are  quitt  distinct  from  ejich  other»  and  enclo*fd  in  front 
vitri  windows  after  the  usual  awtiner ;  and  they  lia%'P  i>eBid<?s 
dwdlin^  accomraodation,  kitcbim,  &e.  beneath,  and  a  chaiiiber 
over  them,  with  the  addition  soniptimrs  of  an  entresol.     An- 
other distinetiou  is  that  an  areade  serves  as  a  public  thorougjh- 
fare  for  foot*i>assencrers.     As  to  such  a  phiee  beting-  a  very 
great  public  convenience  there  can  be  but  one  opinion., — as  in 
dirty  or  wet  weather,  when  the  advanta<:r<?s  attending  garb 
moJe  of  buildinfr  make  tkenistdvcs  felt  very  sensibly.     The 
Barlinclon  Arcmle,  which  was  the  itri?t  plat e  of  tlio  kind  in 
London,  lias  indeed    little   more  than  iU*  wnveniencc?  as  a 
Uiorougrhfare  and  promenade  for  foot-passengers  to  reeommend 
It,  inasmuch  aa  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  elegance  of  de5ig:n, 
nor  hof;  it  Anything  in  aecordiince  with  tlie  title  bestowed  on  it, 
It  being  ueitfier  arcaded  in  uuy  way  nor  arched  over.     The 
Lowther  Arcade  in  the  Strand  (erected  1831)  manifests  very 
great  improvement  uiion  that  first  specimen^  for  it  is  reidly  a 
very   buntL=iOme  and  tasteful  piece  of  architecture;  the  side 
^evations  are  divided  by  pilasters  into  c<>m  part  men  ts,  each  of 
which   conttiins   a    shop-front,    with    an    ornmnentcd    triple 
window  over  it,  and  above  that  a  scndcircidar  one  in  the 
arched  head  of  the  compartment.     On  the  phiii,  each  of  the&e 
fltvisions  is  covered   by  a  |>endentive  dome  with  a  circular 
skylight ;  and  these  numerous  domes  and  their  arches  produce 
a  singularly  pleading  persjwetive  efiect.     The  Simie  muy  !)e 
sttld  of  the  Royal  Arcade*  at  Newcastle,  erect efl  a  few  years 
later,  inaamuch  as  tt  is  the  same  dcsipi,  with  only  some  slight 
altcmtions— and  those  not  for  the  b<Hter  in  the  iiide  compart- 
ment'*;  yet  where,  while  so   little  has  been  done,  there  is 
such  ample  scofie  for  variety,  this  nu're  re|ietition  might  have 
been  avoided.     Another  provincial  stnicture  of  the  name  class 
does  however  fnmish  ns  with  an  example  of  something  de- 
fSdedJy  different,  and  markc<i  by  one  strikiripr  jjcculiarity  in 
repani  u>  its  plaji :  the  Victoria  Arcade  at  Rytie  in  the  Isle 
of  Wiglif,  completed  in   1836,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Westmiw?ott,  consists  of  two  avenues  or  galleries  cro^sing^  each 
other,  witli  a  rotunda  at  their  intersection.    This  circular  part 
af  the  plan  h  disposed  in  eight  eommrtments,  placed  alter* 
nately,   viz,   four  with   shops,  and    ttie   others  ojx^n  to  the 
avenues.     This  spacv,  whieh  has  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
it,  is  covered  witli  a  flnttish  dome  with  a  siuLde  row  of  large 
jMincls,  but  the  avenues  are  not  arched,     Altbou|i::b  in  point 
of  architecture  this  eiample  is  exceedingly  plain,  the  general 
cotnbination  is  highly  enective  and  pleiisinir,  and  also  sug- 
gestive of  nniny  ofljcr  ideas.     The  central  avenue  of  Covent- 
i^ardon  Market  also  a^ords  an  example  of  what,  tbong^b  not 
lo  called,  may  be  classed  as  an  araide,  inasmuch  n«  it   is  a 
covered  street  of  shojB  ;  luid  it  is  reierred  to  as  exhibiting  a 
Tory  different  character  from  the   precedinfr  ones,  it  being 
totally  devoid  of  decoration,  yet  po^sscfsinfr  mvu-h  an  hitee- 
limd  expression  in  its  upper  part  on  account  of  its  o[>en  timber 
Toof,  and    the    *  elerestory*  formed  by  o[ienings  wbii, h  are 
ieft  unglazed  in  the  upper  piirt  of  c  aeii  side ;  conyjequently 
ihe  light  is  admitted  laterally,  though   from  above,  therefore 
with  a  different  effect  from  that  attending  lonterns  or  skylights. 
3n  regard  to  degree  of  architectural  ndo rumen t  this  example 
ought  to  be  placed  first,  as  being  of  far  inoiT  primitive  cba- 
nacter  than   the  others,  and  without  the  least  attempt  at  de- 
coration of  any  kind.     In  the   new  Exeter  Chang-e,  on  the 
contrary  (erected    1843*4,  bv  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke),  decora- 
tion of  quite  a  novel  kind,  for  this  country  nt  least,  is  inlrc*- 
duced,  there  being  no  previous  application  of  it,  in  any  such 
place,  if  we  excejit  the  Pantheon  Baziiar  iti  Oxford  Street  ;  — 
namely,  polychromic  eTribcllishment,  whieh  is  there  applied 
both  on  tne  uppr  part  of  the  w  alls  (in  oniaments  and  pannels 
1>etween  the  wjndows  over  the  shojis)  and  on  the  cove  of  tlie 
rciling.     The   platond  of  the  latter  may  be  siud  to  be  open, 
It  bebg  merely  glazed  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  skylight 
over  the  avenue,  which   circumstance   constitutes   a   strong 
point  of  differcncio  l>ctween  this  and   all  the  tireceding  ejt* 
iitnples.     No  less  difference  is  there  tn  several  other  re8j>ects ; 
the  whole  place  has  more  the  api)earance  of  a  bull  or  gullerv 
than  of  a  place  of  thoroughfare  and  businei^s.     Hcsides  that  il 
U  of  short  prtjportions.  the  length  being  only  about  five  times 
the  width,  It  is  more  enclosed,  therefore  has  more  of  in-door 
civaracter,  for  in><tead  of  being  Ojien  at  the  ends,  or  entei-ed  im- 
mediately from  the  street,  it  has  n  vestibule  at  each  end,  both 
Cif  thetn  iX)lygonal  in  pl;:n,  yet  not  exactly  alike,  the  one  being 
A  hexagon,   iht;  other  a   nct>tiig^oTi,    whiib  are   ingeniously 
adopted  in   order  to  obviate  the  ditficuhy  of  site,  viz.  the 
oblifjue  pottltioo  of  tiie  'ptissagc'  between  the  two  streets 


w  hicb  it  eonnoets.     It  is  perhaps  to 
we  are  indehfcd  for  a  novel ly  of  plan 
out  it  would  not  have  been  sought  for 
greatly  enhance  the  effect  of  the  avenue  ttsel 
fhey  render  it  by  contrast  loftier  than  it  woiif ' 
pcur,  in  consequence  of  their  being  only  half 
rantcchnicon  near  iJelgraAC  Square  is  a  * , 
which  although  of  idain  is  of  pleasing  el 
|>eeuliRr  air  of  s|xiciousneJ«  and   chr=     '^  ' 
Purisian  arcades,  the  IV^isage  Coll)ert 
ing,  both   for  its  extent   and  archit* 
which  Itist  its  Rotunda  crmtrilMites  in 

ARCA'DirS    CIIAHI'SIUS,  A 
sris,  P,  C.  S.l 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF.  At  the  time  wi 
article  under  this  head  was  written  (P.  C),  it 
that  the  Court  of  Arches  would  have  been  al 
neral  measure  for  the  reform  of  the  eedesias^ 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  aceompi 
have  not  nitherto  been  successful,  and  more  tbj 
consolidating  the  jurisdiction  and  improving  Ij 
these  courts  has  been  aljandoned.  In  the  tm 
bill  was  brouglit  into  the  House  of  Commons  *1 
Apjwals  to  the  Court  of  Arches/  The  prentii 
it  *  would  tend  to  the  saving  of  PX|)eniK*,  and  to 
ministration  of  jiL*?tice,  if  either  litigant  party  ift' 
suit  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  either  in  the  proi 
terhurj'  or  in  the  province  of  York,  had  the  t^ 
such  suit  into  tlie  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury 
did  not  pjiss  into  a  hiw.  In  the  same  sewi 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  relatinj 
siasticid  courts  generally,  which,  among  othd 
vitled  for  the  consolidatuui  of  the  Court  of  Al 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  by  tTtmsfen 
diction  of  the  latter  court  to  the  Court  of  Ard 
bill  was  not  carried,  lly  3  &  4  Vict,  c,  65, 
Arches  is  emjKJwered  to  sit  as  assistimt  to  or  h 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Ad rai rally.  [Admieai/ 
P,  C,  S.]  Advocates  admitted  in  the  Arches  ' 
terbur)"  are  admitted  to  be  odvocatet  of  the  1 
Adujirulty  of  England. 

A  Parliamentary  Paper  (No.  327)  printed 
session  of  1844  contains  some  infonnation  fl 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Arehes.  There  ai* 
regulations,  or  resolutions  made  by  proctors  i 
or  Prerogative  Courts  of  Canterbury  rtdaiing  I 
of  c  lerks  to  [)roctors,  or  to  the  admisjion  oi  |l 
artieling  of  elerks  and  atlmission  of  proctors  ail 
a  statute  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterlmry,  be< 
30th  of  June,  Uli)G.  By  this  statute,  the  num! 
having  then  increased  to  forty,  it  was,  nmon| 
ordained  that  there  should  be  thirtv-fuur  procli 
the  Arches  Cimrt,  eac  h  of  w  honi  sIiouM  have  j 
vilege  to  take  clerks  apprentices,  and  that  tlie  pi 
tors  should  be  esteenifd  and  cailo<l  supemul 
should  not  have  power  to  take  such  clerks  iml 
have  succeeded  into  the  number  of  the  tbirt} -fen 
no  prcictor  should  take  any  clerk  apprentice  td 
hrive  continued  exercmt  in  the  Arches  Court  fif 
the  term  of  service  of  a  clerk  should  bo  seven  yi 
no  proctor  having  one  such  clerk  sljonid  lie  C5i| 
another  at  the  simie  lime,  until  the  first  shouil 
five  years.  It  is  in  practice  requinnl  that  al 
have  been  five  years  on  the  list  of  the  thirty- fd 
fore  IxMng  allow  ed  to  take  an  articled  clerk,  1 
niles  observed  with  respect  to  the  qualirtcatid 
clerks  whieh  are  not  contained  in  the  annexed 
by  which  the  age  of  the  clerk  is  required  to  bo^ 
not  above  eighteen  years ;  nnd  the  other,  tW 
should  not  have  been  a  stipendiary  writing-cjerk 
rule  with  respect  to  nge  has,  under  particular  t 
been  occasionally  dispensed  with  by  the  judge.  ' 
and  authority  for  these  t%vo  ndes  are  not  know 

The  onltnances  and  decrees  of  Sir  Richard 
of  the  Prerogative  Court,  mentioned  in  the  stai 
1686,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  registi 
that  they  must  have  been  rules  and  regulal 
in  the  conduct  of  suits,  nnd   not  tn  the 
admission  of  proctoi-s,  which  acts  are  done 
official  princifMil  of  the  Arches  CouJl,  or 
are  registered  in  the  Arches  Court,     A< 
sent  rules,  a  candidate  for  admission  as  an 
to  (kliver  into  the  odioe  of  the  vicor-geoeitt 


'  his  liATing'  token  the  df  g;r«<?  of 
ly  ihp  rwBtrar  of  ♦he  university 
A  j*'tn  ■  ,j  that  in  cotisido ration 

i  the  can<i  l»e  nrJmitted  an  advo* 

Died  to  tht"  iLrv>MMMiM|>,  who  issues  his  fiat 
I  of  tli€  tpplicont,  diro<:-t»xi  to  his  vicar-geno- 
cmxa  a  n»«cript  or  oommii^ion  to  be 
to  the  ofBdal  principal  of  the  Arches 
If,  etnpowering  and  r<H|tiinng^  hi  in  to  admit 
irocste  of  that  court.  This  commission 
that  the  person  to  be  admitted  shall  not 
i  whole  year  from  the  date  of  hia  admiasion, 
I  if  idjnitted  on  ono  of  the  regtiUir  aeasions  of 
the  rescript  of  the  archljishop  \mn^  first 
I  of  allegiaiice  and  supremacy,  with  two 
ng  taken.  This  ad  minion  in  the  Arches 
i  the  {.lerson  for  practising  in  any  of  tlic  other 
of  Doctors*  Commona,  The  present 
!  is  twentj-four. 
'  the  (»rovim«  of  York  which  corresponds  to 
is  called  the  Choncery  Court  of  York. 
fadfDcatca  practising  in  this  court  haa  never 
They  are  ailmittcd  by  fiat  of  the  archbigbop, 
km  chanccUor,  and  ha^  c  power  to  practise  in  all 
tlfce  srchbiahop ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
Pktdon  of  Ciri]  Law.     (^Parlicnnentary  Paper , 

lEDEAN    SCREW.      [Sckew    PaopKLUER, 

lAPU.  [Ctcj^raph,  p.  C.  S.] 
>CH.  la  ft  lake  in  Scothind,  in  the  county  of 
D  the  parish  of  Aberfoylc  :  it  lies  south  of  Loch 
Emxzioe,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  huge  moon- 
he  summit  of  which,  known  as  Ben  Venu^  rises  to 
too  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  west  the  lake  k 
hf  high  mottntaingi.  Ben  Lomond,  m  hich  rises 
lOve  tlie  sea,  is  only  atjotit  four  miles  distant. 
\  tmo  roooQtain-masses  lies  Loch  Chon,  where 
th  origtnatt^.  It  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  to  Loch 
b  ftboitt  two  miles  long:,  and  on  an  average  less 
nie  wide.  To  the  ?outh  and  east  of  the  lake  are 
ilu^  towards  its  shores  with  a  moderately  gentle 
!ve  the  river  leaves  the  lake  there  is  a  smalt 
nr  which  it  runs  through  a  narrow  valley,  called 
|o  m  more  level  country. 

f  Accouni  of  Scotland  J) 
I«IMESTON£,  a  calcareous  bed  or  series 
'  aheUs  and  fish  remain.^,  in  the  upper  fiart 
J  of  Manchester  and  Lcbetwood.  There 
Dve  it  at  Manchester. 
SPINELLO,  one  of  the  most  distinguiRhM 
1  punten,  was  boni  at  Arezzo  in  1316.  He 
from  his  birtb^lacef  a  common  cireum- 
His  father,  Luca  Spinelli,  was  a  Flo- 
ftt  Areoo  when  the  Ghibellinca  were 
I  Flereoice.  Arctino  was  the  pujjil  of  Jacopo  del 
ium  bow  ever  he  surpassed  even  as  a  boy.  Ue 
MtBtion  very  early  by  some  frescoes  illtistrttiiig 

0  Kiccolot  which  he  executed  in  a  new  church  of 
hult  at  Areuo  by  Danlano  Acciajuoli^  ejcprcssly 
imof  ft  council  to  be  held  there  by  Pope  Eugene 
koreh  WIS  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  tlmeof  Vasari. 
[hommwer  which  Arctino  painted  in  it  procured 
dan  from  Banoni  Ca  pel  It,  a  citizen  of  Florence,  to 
■dnftl  ebftpel  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc^  with  sub- 
t  Ufe  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  Sant*  Antonio  Abate. 

masir  works  also  for  the  Abbot  Don  Jaco|[jo, 

1  in  the  monastery  of  San  Mtniuto,  near  Florence, 
•mun  ;  others  in  the  monastery  of  San  Bernardo, 
od  others  in  distemper,  in  the  monastery  of  Motite 
TiuFcaee,  He  executed  also  six  of  the  series  of 
ttlCiM  tbe  life  of  San  RanieHt  in  the  Campo 
I,  vbicli  Vftsari  reckons  among  his  best  works  ; 
hiw  of  tbeai  now  remains,  but  there  are  prints  of 
lio^  *  Pitture  ft  Fresco  deJ  Camp»o  Santo  di  Pisa.' 

\  ftt  Arezso  which  deri%'ed  its  name  from  a 

anil  infant    Christ    by  Spincllo;    it 

,  or  cathedral,  and  when  that  church  was 

I  cut  out  of  the  wall,  and  placed  in 

thenceforth  called  the  Madoniia 

\  |ii«  oftni«  of  the  picture. 

rorfcs  of  Spinel  1 0  are  not  mentioned   by 

I  the  cawn-bftl*  of  Siena,  and  are  from  the 


life  of  Pope  Aleicandcr  III.  Rmnohr  describw"thetn  in  his 
*  Italian  Researches.*  Arctino  was  still  painting  them  in 
1408,  which  probably  wa»  the  year  of  his  death.  Vaian  says 
he  died  about  1400,  aged  92  ;  and  assuming,  upon  Ihb  autho- 
rity, that  he  died  aged  92,  in  1408,  ho  was  bom,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  1316.  Vasari  accounts  for  his  death  in  a  very  sin- 
gtilar  manner:  he  says  that  in  a  fresco  of  Michael  and  the 
fallen  Angeb  in  the  church  of  the  brothers  of  Sant*  Angeloat 
ArexsBo,  Spinello  had  painted  \hv  archfiend  so  hideous,  that  he 
appeared  to  Spinello  m  a  dream^  and  asked  him  where  be  hud 
seen  him  so  ugly  as  he  had  had  the  audacity  to  point  him, 
which  \ision,  says  Vasari,  frightened  the  painter  to  death. 
As  however  these  works  were  painted  alx)ut  1393,  the  vision 
was  not  so  fatal  to  him.  ThtTC  is  a  print  of  tlie  picture  in 
Lwinio's  old  Florentine  paintings.  Arctino  excelled  in  ex- 
pression, and,  in  the  opinion  of  Vasari,  was  a  better  painter 
than  Giotto,  and  equal  to  him  in  design.  His  sons  Forzore 
and  Parri  Spinel li  placed  a  t^let  to  his  memory  with  a  very 
laudatory  inscription,  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Agostino  at 
Arezxo ;  but  it  has  long  since  disappeared.  Forzore  was  a 
jeweller;  Parri  became  a  very  distingoished  painter. 

(Vasari,  Vitt  de  Pittori,  ^tc,  and  the  Notes  to  Schom's 
German  translation  ;  Rumohr,  Ifalienische  Forschtmgm.) 

ARFE,  the  name  of  two  very  distinguished  Spanish  silver- 
smiths, and  the  designers  and  constructors  of  several  of  the 
mfjst  costly  tabemactcs  which  do  or  did  adorn  the  cathedrals 
of  Spain. 

Heinijat^E  de  Akts,  the  elder,  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
other,  Juan  de  Arfe,  made,  t»etween  1506  and  1524,  the  silver 
talx^macles  of  the  cathedrals  of  Leon,  Cordova,  and  Toledo. 
The  lft.«t,  which  is  a  Gothic  design,  and  hexagonal,  is  oma* 
mooted  with  260  small  statues,  besides  bas-reliefs  and  other 
embellisbnicnts  ;  it  weighs  rather  more  than  6292  ounces.  It 
was  gilde^l  by  Francisco  Merino  in  15^9.  The  tabernacle 
also  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Sahagun,  was  made  by 
Henrique  de  Arfe,  besides  a  great  many  crudfixes  and  other 
articles  used  in  Roman  worship. 

The  grandson,  JuAir  de  Arfe  t  Villapajtb,  was  bom  at 
Leon  in  1 535  ;  his  father  Antonio,  likewise  a  silversmitli  of 
ability,  was  his  instructor.  He  is  the  artist  of  three  of  the 
finest  tabernacles  in  Spain— those  of  A>ila,  Seville,  and 
Osmas.  That  of  Seville  is  the  la»-gest  and  most  costly  in 
Spain ;  it  is  12  feet  high,  and  its  whole  weight  in  1668  was 
rather  more  than  17,397  ounces.  It  was  comjilcted  in  1587, 
and  A  He  himself  published  an  account  of  it.  Ii  he  wa«  paid  for 
this  tabernacle  as  he  was  for  that  of  Avila,  reckoning  a  ducat 
as  two  Spanish  dollars,  he  received  for  it  62,191  dollars,  sup- 
posing its  weight  was  not  increased  by  some  altcmtions  which 
were  made  by  Juan  de  Segura  in  1668.  He  made  also  taber- 
nacles for  the  cathedmls  of  Burgos  and  Valladolid,  and  one 
for  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Madrid.  Arfe  was  much  em- 
ployed by  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III. ;  the  former  appointed 
him  assaycr  of  the  Mint  of  Segovia.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  subsequent  to  1590,  for  about  tliat 
time  he  made  the  tabernacle  of  Osmaa,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted bv  his  son-in-low  Lesmes  Fernandez  del  Moral.  Ue 
was  botfi  engraver  and  writer ;  he  wrote  two  works  connecled 
with  the  theory  of  his  profession — '  Quilatador  de  Oro,  Plata, 
y  Picdras,'  Viilladolid,  1572;  and  *  Varia  Commcosuracion 
para  la  Esculttirn  y  Arquitcctura,'  Seville,  1586.  Of  his  en- 
gravings are  mentioned  tlie  illustrations  of  the  *  Cabal Icro 
Dctemiinado/  translated  bv  Hernando  de  Acura  from  the 
French  of  M.  Olivier,  and  printed  at  Salamanca  in  1573; 
also  a  portrujt  in  lead  of  Alonso  de  ER'ilkf  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  '  Araucana.* 

(Ponz,  Viage  de  Espa^a^  &c. ;  Cean  Berroudez,  Dicrio- 
nario  Historico,  Ike.) 

ARGES  (Goldfuss),  (Paradoiidcs  bimucronatus  of  Mur* 
chison.) 

ARI'STEAS.     [SEPTTJAflixT,  P.  S.] 

AIUONA,  MANUEL  DE,  bom  June  12,  1761,  com- 
mcnced  his  studies  at  the  m*ivcrsity  of  Oiuna,  his  native 
town,  and  afterwards  com nlctcd  tlieni  at  that  of  Seville,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  in  civil  and  canon  law.  Jurisprudence 
however  did  not  become  his  professiona!  pursuit,  for  he 
entered  the  church,  and  was  maae  canon  penitentiary  in  the 
cathedra!  of  Cordova,  and  one  of  the  chapter  of  the  chapel 
,  royal  of  San  Ferdinand  at  Seville,  It  was  in  this  last  rapacity 
that  he  accompanied  the  Archbishop  of  Seville  to  Home  in 
1797,  when  he  rtKcivetl  from  Pius  VII.  the  honorary  ap- 
I>ointment  of  one  of  his  private  chaplains.  To  scholastic 
erudition  and  classical  learning  Arjona  joined  an  acouaintanco 
Mith  gencrul    litcruturc,  and   distinguished   himself  by    hii 
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•flbrti  to  |)romote  a  taste  for  such  studies  iimong  his  country- 
men.  IIo  WHS  one  of  the  most  active  and  iafliientiul  riiembcrs 
of  the  Acad^mia  de  Letrus  llmuanaaat  Seville,  which  iiisti- 
lutina  could  boast  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  individuals 
of  that  period.  Althou|yi:h  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  poetical 
production«i,  a  gr^ikl  number  of  otiier  literary  compositions 
were  found  omonE^  hi^  |jA|)ers  after  his  death  (July  2 5^  1820), 
indudinjar  several  on  eccleftiastical  history  and  cuiioo  bw : 
ajnon^  othen^  his  *  IJistoria  dc  la  I^lesia  Belica^' 

tQuiniana,  Jtaoro  del  Panuuto  EapaHol,) 

ARKANSAS,  which  wa5  a  territory  of  the  United  States 
of  America  when  the  article  in  P,  C.  was  writt^n^  wils  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  aa  an  independent  State  bv  an  Act  of 
ConareflA  in  1836,  The  constitution  was  formed  by  a  con- 
vention of  delegates,  which  met  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1836, 
aod  the  election  of  goverm»r^  and  other  officers  of  the  State, 
was  comrneneed  on  the  1st  of  August,  1836. 

The  Senate  consists  of  not  iPss  than  1 7  raembers»  nor  more 
than  33  (the  number  in  iS44  was  !25)  ;  I  he  House  of  Re  pre- 
scntatiires,  of  not  less  than  54  members^  n«r  more  than  100 
(the  nniTiber  in  1844  was  75),  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
elected  for  four  years  ;  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  two  years.  The  General  Assembly  meets  every  two 
ycurs.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  w  ho 
has  been  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  six  months,  is 
qualified  to  be  an  elector.  All  elections  are  by  oj»cn  voting. 
The  governor  holds  otiiec  for  four  years,  but  is  not  eligible 
more  than  eight  years  in  any  period  of  twelve  years.  His 
sabry  is  2tMX)  dollars  per  annum. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  courts  a  circuit 
court,  coiinty  courts,  and  justices  of  the  jH:!ace.  The  supreme 
Court  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  witli  a  sidory  of  IBOO  dtjliars, 
and  two  aasociate  justiees,  erne  of  whom  has  a  salary  of  IBOO 
dolkra,  the  otJjer  of  1600  dullars.  The  judges  are  elected  for 
eight  years,  by  the  General  Assembly,  hy  a  joint  vote  of  both 
Houses.  The  supreme  court  has  ap{>ellate  jurisdiction  only, 
except  in  particular  cases  jKjinteil  out  l>y  the  constitution. 

The  circuit  court  connsts  of  seven  judges,  who  are  elected 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  four  years  :  each  judge  has  bis 
circuit,  and  a  salary  of  1000  dollars  is  jMiid  to  some  of  the 
jiidg«iB,  and  1200  dollarsi  to  others.  The  circuit  court  has 
oHgtnal  jurigdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  not  othcr^vise  pro- 
Yided  for  by  law ;  and  exehisive  oiiginal  jurisdiction  of  all 
crimes  amounting  to  felony  at  the  common  law  ;  and  original 
jurisdiction  in  ail  civil  cases  not  cognizabie  before  justices  of 
the  peace  ;  and  originai  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  contract, 
where  the  sum  in  dispute  ia  over  100  dollara. 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  their 
ImD  of  odice  ii  two  years.  Judges  of  the  county  courts  arc 
dlosen  by  the  justices  of  the  |)Gacc. 

Blavea  cannot  be  emancipated  by  the  legblahirc  without 
the  content  of  their  ownen.  In  all  trials  they  have  counsel 
assigned  by  the  court  for  tlieir  defence,  a  fnir  trial  by  jury,  aud, 
if  convicted,  the  same  punishment  as  woul<l  ImvebecJi  intiictcd 
on  a  white  man.  A  debtor  cannot  be  iniprivsoncd  except  where 
there  is  strong  presumption  of  fraud.   Lotteries  arc  prohibited. 

The  population  of  Arkansas  in  1830  was  14,273,  of  whom 
1617  were  slavcA;  in  1830  it  was  30,388,  of  whom  4576 
were  slaves;  in  1840  it  was  ^,574.  of  whom  19,935  were 
sbvcs  and  465  coloured  freemen.  The  proportion  therefore 
of  whites  to  slaves  was,  in  ]$!20,  as  1  to  127;  in  lt^30,  as 
I  to  -177  ;  and  in  1840,  as  1  to  *256 ;  so  tliat  the  proportion 
.of  slaves,  which  in  ISiO  was  ratber  mpre  than  one-eighth,  had 
risen,  in  1840^  to  rather  more  than  one-fourth.  In  1840  the 
number  of  inhabitimts  to  a  square  mile  was  17  ;  in  1 830  it 
was  only  *2.  lu  t*omj)arison  with  the  other  stiitcs,  Arkuns^na 
is  the  ftfth  in  size,  and  the  twenty-ht>h  in  amount  of  [Mipula- 
tion.  It  contains  no  town  of  2000  inhabitants  :  it  sends  one 
representative  to  Congress,  and  \m^  three  votes  in  the  election 
of  the  president.  The  state  ilebt  in  1842  was  2,676,000 
dollars,  which  had  been  contracted  for  twmking  purposes. 

Little  Rock,  the  seat  of  government  of  Arkansas,  is  1068 
nriln  aouth^west  from  VVashinirton,  the  mpital  of  the  United 
Stitet.  A  few  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  the  rc^st  of  wood. 
The  popuktiofi  is  lets  than  iOOO  \  but  it  has  three  cheap 
weekly  newspajiers. 

{Am^ricnn  Almanac^  1837,  1844,  1845-;  Fe«therston- 
haugh*«  ErrurswH  thtottph  the  Slave  Sla/eM.) 

ARLAUl),  JAtQUES  ANTOINE.  a  very  distin- 
giiished  miniaHire  |iiiinter,  lx>rn  at  Geneva  in  IfiOH.  He  uc- 
quire<l  a  great  reputation  at  Pans  and  at  London.  Iti  Paris 
be  was  the  instnietor  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  had 
apartmeati  in  the  palioo  of  St  Cloud.    He  canie  to  England 


in  1721,  with  letters  of 'introduetioa  to  the 

afterwards  George  II.,  And  returned  id  17!l9to] 
try  with  a  fortune  of  200,000  francs :  he  4i<  * 
1743,  and  Ijecjueathed  many  books,  works  of  ) 
various  curiosities  to  the  library  of  ihat 
betjuest  were  some  pieces  of  a  draw  ing  *  ' 
made  in  Paris,  said  to  have  been  copied  frooli 
Michelangelo.  It  appears  to  have  lieen  a  wo 
ance,  and  was  originally  executed  for  the  duktd 
12,000  francs,  but  wiien  it  was  finished  bs| 
for  it,  and  it  remained  in  Arlaud's  pa 
iMirt  with  it,  but  he  copied  it  for  an  Englishn 
laud  cut  up  the  original  in  a  fit  of  piety,  says 
destroyed  it  in  173H^  but  he  cut  it  up  anatomtca 
the  parts  in  various   directions.     Arlaud  was 
catcd  for  the  church  ;  he  was  a  man  of  gcnersl 
and  was  well  versed  in  languages.     Wliile  in  tj 
formed  a  frieudijhip  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  whaj 
with  him  after  his  retirement  to  Cicneva,     A 
tores  which  he  painted  in  Loudon  was  one 
duke  of  Marlborough.      He   jjainled  ali 
tender  s  sisters,  oix)n  which  Count  Uamtl 
which  is  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  worka. 
an  ode  on  Arlaud's  Leda  in  the  third  voliima 
of  M.   de  Bar,  Amsterdam,  1750, 

(Dcsciunps,  La  Vie  des  PeirUres 
lekun/j  avfdte  niitzlkhste  vnd  tjenuisvoRAU 
ru  hereisen  ,*  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of'  Paii 

ARMAGH  OBSERVATORY.  The 
Ariouiiii  was  endowed  and  founded  in  1791  fag 
Robinson,  the  grtmt  benefactor  and  improver 
He  however  died  l>efore  it  was  finished  ,  aud  it 
by  his  immediate  successor,  till  the  preseDt  , 
George  Beres ford,  completed  and  surpassed  the 
It  stands  north-east  of  the  town,  on  an  eminei 
clay,  raiscsl  alxjut  100  feet  above  the  surroundit^ 
subjacent  rock  is  mountain  limestone.  At  the 
the  ground  rises  about  3',  at  a  great  distance ;  Uf 
at  six  miles  a  hill  bos  2a'  altitude. 

From  the  centre  of  the  dwetling-house  a  \ioffi< 
in  whieli  a  large  equatorial,  by  Troughton,  is  |;^ 
revolving  dome  15  feet  in  diameter,  on  an  if 
This,  wliieh  for  many  ye^irs  was  the  only  a 
ment,  was  conceived,   by  its  illustrious  maker, 
of  supplying  tlie  phiee  of  a  transit  and  a  meridifl 
this  he  wo!^  of  course  niislakcn ;  }'et  it  will  ap|j^ 
encc  to  Mr.  Pond's  description  of  tlie  Wcstbufjf; 
results  of  its  observations  are  given),  that  it  wu 
any  instrument  then  existing^      Its  hour-circle 
diameter,  ami  declination -circle  of  42,  are  divj 
dots,  and  read  each  by  a  pair  of  niicroseopes. 
the  telescope  has  but  2f  inches  aperture,  aod 
little  optical  (lOwer  for  e^ome  of  the  roost  imporH 
et|uatorial.     The  clwk  is  by  Crossthwaite,  witii 
aud  a  gridiron  pendulum. 

At  tlic  east  of  the  house,  but  connected  wltli 

1.  A  calculating'nKjm,  containing  the  ol 
a  mean-time  clock  by  Skcltou,  with  cridirofi 
muchine  for  polishing  specula,  on  Lord  ~ 
adequate  to  one  of  30  inches  af)eriure. 

2.  The  transit- room,  19  feet  by  13,  with  an  e 
ture  (or  chose)  of  three,   contains  a  tmasli  i 
Thomas  Joncft,  of  03  inches  focal  length  and 
This  is  constructt^d  with  tension  bars  on  Trou 
but  is  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  its  Ys,  wH 
ings,  1  -5  inches  long,   faced  w  ith  quartx,  and 
marked  the  pivots,  after  the  constant  use  of  l€ 
counterjioises  Lave  been  retained;  but  by  theii 
are    prevented    fmm  di^iturbing   the   mendiati 
instrument.     Besides  the  usual  circles  at  tlte 
telescope,  it  has  one  of  10  inches  diameter  on  I 
shows  polai-  distance,  and  is  now  exclusively  JM 
is  by  the  Ertels  of  Munich,  and  of  iidmira|^^| 
transit  clock  is  by  Earns  haw,  and  may  be  rfSH| 
the  similar  one,  which  he  made  for  tiie  late  My 
said  to  have  dLttififiean^d.     It  it  jewelled  with 
fusion,  and    its   case   made  as  nearly  air-tight 
niahoguny  and  joints  serev^^  up  with  waxed  dd 
which  probably  it  is  owing,  that  after  50  years  I 
exhibits  i\iv  trace  of  wear.     It  is  even  wound 
viilve.     Ir  moving  weight  ia  3  llkfi.,  and  its  origi 
was  a  gridiron  weighing  21  ;  but,  us  it  was  iia 
compemated  for  temperature,  thia  waa  cbao^ed  % 
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ihf  ^hUsUr.  Shim, m  ISSa,  and 

I  were  «p]ilteQ,  to  correet  lor 

ttf  tfair  ktmofpherc.     Ill  perfornijuici^  h 

Iti  prf«iicted  rate  will  probably  nf>t  differ 

1  tfaio  ooe-thtrdeth  of  a  tecood. 

I  the  miniiiic^nt  zenith  lectiiT,  mid^  bf 

to  dtvrdfd  by  Bird^  which  Mon^^  to 

r  of  G<H>rt:c  11 L   in  Itjchmand   Park, 

to  tbe  Primate  by  her  Majesty,  alonir  with 

riti  initniiiseiits.     It  turns  freely  tn  an  insu- 

fiw  the  purpose  of  reversion,  and  is  in 

s,  and  of  moat  beautiful  workmanship ;  but, 

■  eoQitiiiiatiaa  of  wood  and  bmss  in  its  strue- 

ita  adjoitmefita :  this  defect  however  is 

The  teleacope  has  4^  inches  aper- 

each  fide  of  tJie  xenith,  and  12  feet 

\  5^  by  dots.     In  the  upper  story  of  this 

roof,  it  also  placed  a  joonievinaii  time- 

1 9(  feet  achromatic  proTiiMd  witb  wire,  and 


15  f«et  by  13,  ha*  a  ami  drde  by 
diaflaeter,  and  bearrag  «  telescope 
It  i«  divided  on  the  nee  next  tne 
f  gold,  and  is  reed  by  twelve  achrooiatic 
the  oliferver^B  eye  is  35  inehes  from 
to  pn'\ent  their  run  from  chan|^- 
Tbe  illumination  of  tbetD^  aa  well  as 
r),  and  of  the  spider  ItOGt  in  the 
a  singrle  ligrht  tila<^  in  the  eentre  of 
refiecton  ;  anci  the  movements  of  the 
without  touching-  the  cir«*Ie.     l^n- 
bjr  the  artist  to  ensim^  the  accuracy  of 
plvota  of  6^  anil   2^  inches  diameter 
tef  dijimond,  and  the  gradimtiou  has 
In  this  motn  are  also  a 
apetanily  by  Sir  W,  Uerschel  for 
rt  ftet  fofaJ  length  and  6  inches  aper- 
ETvatJon,  which  can  be  used  in 
These  are^  when  employed,  moved 
It  haa  also  a  barometer  by  Newman, 
one  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  the 
other  meteorriio^cel  inatrumefiis^ 
r  in  th4*  pafKapfe  to  the  eaaterti  dome. 
Ie4t    '  r,  contains  a  large  re fleetor 

li\  J  4)  of  Dublin/    It  is  15 

112  tcx-ai   ii-TiKth.     It  is  Caaaeirrauuan^ 
powers ;   but  for  sweeping  nd  mmefmg 
"an  form  is  preferred »  as  giviBff  a  wider 
power  of  115,  is  38' ;  on  ^ood  nights  the 
I  widi  700.     Both  have  wire  micromelefi 
cif  illumimitin^  the  Unet  in  a  dark  Hi'ld. 
part;  of  this  huge  tnatroment  (which, 
circle,  were  the  e^ift  of  the  present  Prt- 
m.  it  mfJTca  with  remarkalili'  liuility  and 
•ral  csngent  UKtvements,  has  one 
irk,  provided  with  Mr.  Grubb's 
vouraye  circuro'^tances^   has  kent  a 
itire  hour  during  which  it  (roes.    r\w 
:  cast-iron,  and  its  circles  oi'  9  and  10 
ivided  to  15'.     The  hour  drrlc  lias  only 
I  oilier  has  a  pur  of  micrometer  micro- 
identify  a  star  with  a  probability  of 
The  finder  of  the  telescope  is  a  fine 
i  and  3-8  aperture,  with  jjowers  from 
to  try  the  favourable  state  of  the 
reflector,  and  also  to  make  obierva- 
umental  errors,  as  the  large  speculum 
an  shifting  a  little  oo  reversing . 
reqaired  about  theae  instrunients  are 
che  products  of  oonbostioii  are  con- 
af,  and  the  eyes  of  ibo  observer  are 
tbght. 
i  dlreeled  by  an  aatponomer  nominated  by 
,  onder  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  a 
J  cf  his  Gmce,  the  dean  and  chapter 
ibur  elected  governors.      He  hfts  an 
1  there  is  a  small  fund  for 
s,  but,  uuforrunati?ly, 
Miing  the  ebsertvtions. 
Btfa  m  tbe  obtenmtory  &re|  aa  fiur  as  they  tiavc 


64**  21' 12-7'' north, 
Ob.  26m.  36-5e. 
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ARM  IN,  ttOBERT,  a  farounte  comic  actor  and  aoall 
author,  waa  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere,  and  a  meniber  <d 
the  mme  eomuany  of  players.  Armm  was  a  pU|vil  of  ibe 
famous  actor  Tarletun,  who  died  in  16b 8 :  he  was  in  Scotland 
on  one  of  the  visits  paid  to  that  country  by  the  English  acioi^: 
lie  WHS  one  of  the  players  licensed  t^  King  James  on  his  tic 
ccfdioii  to  the  English  throne  in  1603;  and  the  iHtcst  publi- 
cation that  is  cemtoly  bb  apfieared  in  1609.  In  the  first 
folio  of  Sbakspere  he  it  tmmui  aa  one  of  the  actors  who  had 
l>layed  in  the  great  poet's  dramas :  and  an  expression  of  his 
own,  elsewhere,  indicates  that  he  was  one  of  those  (though 
certainly  not  the  first)  wbo  performed  tbe  part  of  Dogber^. 
Armin  wrote  raeoiMiiefidalofT  prafiicea  and  atmilar  addr 


for  several  pamphlets  of  hta  day.  Hit  own  pnncinaJ  or  onlv 
worka  were  the  following: — U  ^  The  Itulian  Taylor  and  hii 
Iloy,'  1609  (re-printed  1810),  a  novel  of  8  tra  parol  a,  rendered 
into  doggrel  English  verse ;  2,  *  A  Nest  of  Nlnniea,'  1(>03 
(re-pjHnted,  with  a  notice  of  the  author,  for  the  Shakspere 
Society^  1B42),  which  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of  fools  and 
jesters,  (ihilosophised  in  the  worst  taste  of  the  writer*s  times  ; 
3,  *  The  History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke/  a  drama, 
printed  in  1609. 

ARNrCA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
CompositiP,  the  trilie  Vemonioce®,  the  sub-tribe  Scnecionese, 
and  the  division  EuseneciooMe.  It  haa  a  cjlipdrioal  invo* 
lucre  with  c^uk]  2-rowed  scalca;  the  iowaraof  tfaediak  her- 
maphrodite, tubidar,  the  limb  5-tootiied,  tlM  atigvti  tbkkened 
alx)ve,  and  tenniiiated  with  a  conical  pnbwiegBt  ftpex,  the 
Howers  of  the  ra^  lemale  beaiing  degenerated  atameita,  or 
with  only  the  mdunasita  of  an  anuber ;  the  achentun  wiiigad 
and  strialed ;  the  receptacle  naked  ;  the  mppos  hairy.  Ooo 
spet-ies  of  tliif  genus  grmis  in  Europe,  txic  A.  monlana,  and 
is  known  by  the  common  name  of  leopord's-bane.  It  has 
oblong-obovate,  nearly  entire,  5-oerved  rudioal  leaves^  a  few- 
6owered  stem,  with  viJluse  or  glandalose  pubeaeetit  pe« 
dunrles  and  involucrcf.  This  plant  is  out  foond  to  tba 
British  Isles,  but  is  abundant  in  the  meadows  add  foresia  ol 
mountainous  dijttriets  in  tlie  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  and 
also  on  the  Al()s.     It  blossoms  in  June  and  July, 

This  plant  waa  at  one  time  admitted  into  all  tbe  Brttiaii 
Pharmacopoeias,  but  at  the  preeent  time  ib  only  nitumA  is 
the  Dublin.  It  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  moefa 
used  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  nerer  aoJicieiitly  to  refute 
or  confirm  the  atroog  recomioefidatioofl  of  it  by  German 
writers.  In  Germany  all  ports  of  the  plant  are  used,  tbe 
flowers,  leaves,  and  root  The  whole  plant,  but  eapedidly 
the  root,  possesaea  a  peculiar  aromatic  but  not  pleasant 
odour,  and  a  nauseous  taste.  The  plant  has  been  examined 
by  viirioos  cheoitata,  and  in  every  part  there  has  been  fmmd 
m  acrid  resin  and  a  volatile  oiL '  In  cooilauation  with  cbete 
Chcvullier  and  Laattigne  found  in  the  flowers  an  acrid  bitter 
principle,  which  diey  have  called  Amicine,  and  the  root  con- 
tains a  conaaderable  quantity  of  tannin.  In  large  dosea  it  pro- 
duces inflaiBBMlion  ol*  the  alimentary  catial  and  coma.  In  small 
doees  it  acta  as  a  general  stimulant,  inereaslng  the  ptilaatioiia 
of  the  heart,  and  acting  as  a  diaplioretic  and  diurenc.  Il  it 
used  in  Germany  in  cases  of  low  fever,  also  in  nervotti  die* 
eases,  in  mnenorrhcea  and  adynamic  diseases  generally.  The 
root  by  means  of  its  tannin  acts  aa  a  tonic  on  the  system. 
The  root  is  given  in  powder  in  the  dose  of  about  ten  grains, 
three  tim^  a  day,  or  in  infusion.  The  flowers  are  used  in 
infusion,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  of  the  Aowen  to 
eighty  of  boiling  water,  of  which  two  ounces  may  be  given 
at  a  dose.  In  making  this  inlusion  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  pappus  bo  rirevcnted  from  getting  into  it  by  means  of 
stnnning  tbrougn  a  itpen  bag.  The  German  Fhafmacopobiaa 
ooniaiii  aeveral  prefanitionfl  of  arnica,  aaaongat  otbera  a  tine* 
tnre,  an  extract,  an  eMence  of  the  flowen,  and  a  viaegKr 
(aoetum  amlcie).  Amongst  homcN>pathic  f>ractitioaer«  lilt 
tincture  i«  applied  to  wounds  and  bruises,  atid  otber  exteinal 
uses,  and  infinitesimal  doses  of  this  subsLmoe  are  recommended, 
according  to  their  practice,  in  many  severe  diseases. 

(Bii^bofl;  MeeUcmudt^pharmtumdische  Botanik^  1S44 ; 
ChriPtTson's  Dimensatovy.) 

ARNOLD,  THOMAS,  D.D,  The  events  in  the  life  of 
this  ublcnmu  and  distinguished  gchoolmaater  are  comparatively 
few.    Thomas  Arnold  was  bom  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
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Wifrbt,  June  13,  1795.  His  fathor,  Willmm  Arnold,  was 
collector  of  the  customs  in  that  j>!at"e»  whero  the  Family,  ori- 
ginally fmm  Lfmestoff'in  Siifiblk.  had  Resided  for  two  getie- 
ratjoes.  Ilis  duration  when  a  child  via,q  omler  the  direction 
of  his  aunt.  At  the  «ge  ol"  t»itrht  he  was  sent  to  Wiirmuister, 
and  four  years  afterwards  to  Winche.^tcr  Col  lege  ♦  Asa  boy  he 
was  remarkably  shy  ftnd  indolent,  a  character  which  presented 
a  strong  con  trust  to  the  fmnkness  and  activity  oi'his  Fuliseqnent 
life.  At  school  his  li*  von  rite  pursuits  were  history  and  poetry. 
Oa\in^  written  a  |ilav,  and  a  long^  fjoem  after  the  iniuincr  of 
Scott,  he  was  called  foet  Arnold,  to  distinp-uiiih  him  from  an- 
other hoy  of  the  saihe  name.  In  1811,  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  was  removed  to  tlxford,  having  ohtainetl  a  scliobrslnp  in 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  II or*?,  stimulat^'d  by  the  love  ot  the 
real,  which  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  his  eharacterj 
he  devoted  his  attention  chieBy  to  llie  philosophers  and  his- 
torians of  antimiity,  among  whom  his  favourite  autliors  wpre 
Aristotle  and  Thucydides.  He  is  repregi?nted  by  those  who 
know  liim  to  have  Ijccn  at  this  linie  fond  of  dis«^assion  and  ve- 
hement in  argument ;  fearless  in  advanc.^infjf  hi,-*  opinions,  and 
stitf  in  maintaininii  them  ;  extremely  liberal  in  his  views^ 
which  he  hM  with  a  firm  conviction  of  their  tmth,  but  which 
often  startled  the  Church  and  State  Tories  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  With  tliis  intellectual  boldness  and  inde()endcnee, 
he  eombiucd  no  arrogance  or  conceit;  hut  a  disjiosition  so 
ffcnemus  and  affectionate,  that  those  who  differed  most  widely 
froQi  him  in  opinion  never  failed  to  re*]>ect  and  love  him, 
many  of  whom  continnc<l  his  friends  1o  the  latest  period  of  his 
life.  In  1814  he  took  a  first  clajss  degree,  and  the  year  after 
was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  Collegie.  In  1813  and  1817  he 
was  chancellor's  prizeman  for  the  Latin  and  £ng:]ish  essays. 
Having  overcome  certain  scruples  resix^cting  some  points  in 
dio  Thirty-nine  Articles,  with  which  he  ap|M^ars  to  have  been 
harassed  about  the  time  he  graduated,  he  was  (^nlaincd  deacon 
in  1818,  and  priest  in  1828,  when  henndprtouk  the  cimplaincy 
of  Rugl>y  School,  In  1820  he  married  Marv,  youn|^c«t 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Penrose,  rector  of  Fledbomugh, 
Notts,  having  in  the  previous  year  settled  at  Lalehaui,  near 
Staines,  where  he  employed  timaelf  in  the  prepamtion  of 
seven  or  eight  young  men  for  the  universities.  Here  a 
preat  and  decisive  change  came  over  his  character.  The 
indolence  and  restlessness  by  which  his  early  years  had 
been  marked,  entirely  diaapjjcared,  and  he  acquired  those 
settled,  serious,  earnest  views  of  the  nature  and  puri>ose  of  life, 
which  actuated  him  ever  after.  It  was  this  *  intense  earnest- 
ness '  which  gave  him  so  mncb  j>ower  over  his  pupilsj  and 
which  roused  every  one  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence  to  tlie  consciousness  that  they  had  powers  to  cnlti- 
vftte,  duties  to  discharge,  and  a  mission  to  accomplish*  The 
time  which  was  not  occupied  with  his  pu|jiJs  was  devoted  to 
collecting  materials  for  bis  edition  of  Thucydides,  writing 
articles  on  Iloman  histor)^  for  the  *  EucycJo [Media  Metro iwli- 
tana/  and  preparing  the  way  for  his  History  of  Ilonie,  wnich 
he  did  not  live  to  finish. 

In  August,  1828^  he  entered  upon  his  dnties  as  headmaster 
of  Rugby  School,  to  which  ho  had  recently  been  elected.  Here 
his  great  talents  for  instruction  and  the  management  of  yottng 
men  acquireil  a  suitable  sphere  for  their  activity.  The  "result 
was  soon  apparent,  not  only  in  the  eminence  which  Rugby 
rapidly  obtained,  hot  in  the  beneficial  change  which,  by  its 
example,  was  impressed  upon  other  institutions  of  a  similar 
nature.  Dr.  Arnold  retained  the  old  classical  basis  of  tuition, 
but  gave  it  breadth  b^'  connecting  it  with  other  deprtments 
of  learning  ;  insoired  it  with  life  and  vigour  by  the  practical 
views  to  which  ne  directed  it;  and  im]>arted  to  it  elevation 
and  dignity  by  w  hat  hud  heretofore  been  wanting  in  pidjlic 
schools — the  introduction  of  a  high  moral  and  Christiarj  ele- 
ment: so  that  Eupby  Ix'canie  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
the  seat  of  an  enlightened  and  Christian  e<tucation.  He 
treated  his  pupils  with  the  aJtection  of  a  friend  and  the 
courtesy  due  to  gentlemen,  as  well  as  with  the  authority  of  a 
master.  As  he  could  not  come  into  frequent  personal  contact 
with  every  one  among  tliem*  be  governed  the  school,  and  , 
made  his  influence  felt' through  the  whole  of  it»  by  means  of 
the  sixth  form,  or  highest  class  of  boys.  To  add  to  their  au* 
thority,  and  for  the  ssute  of  maintaining  order  and  government 
among  the  boys  themselves,  he  kept  up  tlie  system  of  fagging ; 
but  he  stripped  tt  of  its  re^sive  features  and  invested  it  with 
a  moral  force,  by  makijig  it  tlie  ground  of  a  eolenm  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  those  who  exercised  the  fjower.  His 
viewAon  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  *  Journal  of  Educa* 
tioo,*  1834-5,  to  which  there  is  a  Reply  by  Professor  Long, 
the  editor  of  that  work. 


In  this  occupation  he  spent  \]v 
life;  and  during  that  period,  th<' 
his  own  proper  duties,  took  the  «i(_otM_Hr 
public  cvc?nts  and  political  truest  ions  ot  the 
of  the  most  dccide<l  opjKinenls  of  the  i) 
tiieology.  llis  idea  oi  a  Christiim  cburcllj 
his  |)imii)hlet  on  Church  Reform,  which 
publish  in  1833,  in  conset|ucnoe  of  the  ai 
tertaincd  of  tlie  danger  which  then  tlin'ati 
inent.  His  theory  is  much  the  same  as  lIooli4 
church  and  state  are  identical — that  a  churcli  I 
state.  His  views  on  this  subject  are  acain  statik 
ment  on  the  Church  recently  j)ubli^bcd  ;  in  w  hi| 
key -stone  of  the  Tractarian  heresy,  in  attacking 
siders  to  bo  their  false  notions  of  the  Christian  | 

In  18:15  the  office  of  a  Fellowship  in  tho  j 
new  London  University  was  oft'ered  to  Dr.  An 
Spring  Rice,  the  Chancellor  of  llie  Exchequer.  I 
was  acceptc*d.  Dr.  Arnold  at  tiret  con^caUsii 
University  '  without  insisting  on  a  Scriptural  fsn 
the  alleged  ground  of  fact,  that  such  an  e: 
practicable  on  account  of  the  objectiona  of 
Christianf?^  and  on  the  hoj>e,  which  he 
that  the  Christian  character  of  the  Dni 
without  it/      But  be  sulisequenlly 

*  the   Scriptural  examination  was  both 
indispensable,  and  he  gave  notic^e  of  his  inl 
incnJing  the  introduction  of  the  Scriptures  as 
chissicaj  examination  for  every  degree/     In 
he  succeeded   in  carrying  a  res^jlution  '  that,  as  al 
the  candidates  for  the  degnM?  of  liachelor  of  Artli| 
examination  cither  in  one  of  the  Four  Gospels  QH 
tlu*  Ai>ostlc3  in  the  original  Greek,  and  also  J 
History.'      In  consetiuence  of  the  remonstraDoeM 
bodies  of  Dissenters   and  from  the   Council  of 
College,  London,  and  partly  in  consequence  m 
representation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (Lonl  Jc 
through  whom  an  apj>eiil  luid  been  made  by  tbs" 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  a  larger  mfl 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  was  held,  , 
1838,   in  which  the  fonner  motion  was  ovcrr^ 
its  place  it  was  resolved,  ^  that   examination  in  i 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Greek 
New,  and  on  Scripture  History,  ^hall   be  instil 
University  ;  and  that  all  candidates  for  degree^ 
if  they  thmk  projier,  undergo  such  examination/  i 
immediately  proceeded  to  institute  a  voluntarrj 
with  prixes,  in  the  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Ta 
in  Scripture  History,     Dr.  Arnold  finally  withd 
Senate  of  the  London  University,  in  November^ 
led,  *  after  the  fullest  consideration  and  inquiry,  U 
sion  tliat  the  voluntary  cjcamination  w^outd  not 
(Letter  to  tlie  Earl  of  Burlington,  Stanley's 
ii.  p.  126),  or,  as  ho  uxtifcsses  himself  in  aool 
the  same  letter,  would  not  *  satisfy,  either 
theorvt  those  priucipies  which  appeared  to  him  _ 
The  history  of  this  transacrion  is  given  at  length 

*  Life  of  Arnold'  (ii.  p,  10,  &c.),  and  Dr.  Ahm 
opinions  s|>[)ear  from  various  letters  in  the  sai 
13,  83,  91,  94,    107,   126).       The  history  of, 
University  is  given  in  P,  C.  [Univkbsitt  of 
the   various  documents  about  the  examination 
subjects    in    that  university    are  contained   in 
mentary   ra[>ers   (No.    598)  relative   to   the 
London,  jiriuted  by  order  of  tlie  House  of  Comi 
(po.  2«,  27). 

Dr.  Arnold's  mind  was  early  directed  to  the  aoi 
of  the  working  classes  of  this  country  ;  and  niun^ 
made,  and  a  variety  of  plans  devised  by  him,  | 
impmving  it,  but  for  directing  the  attention  of  if 
a  subject  of  so  much  iuMwrtance.     For  this  pur|| 
lectures  at  the  Rugby  ftlccbanics^  Institute^ 
pa[w'r  in  1831  exprft^ly  for  the  use  of  the" 
m   the  same   year,   and  also  in   1832,    wn 

*  Shotheld  Courant '  and  subsequently  in 
former/  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  th( 
intrmlucing  a  nu>ral  element  into  the  measures 
the  social  Iwnefit  of  the  masses  •  w^ithout  which 
of  the  franchise  would  be  uscleaa,  if  not  |)emicii 

The  W  higs,  to  which  |>arty  he  was  more  nearly 
opinion  than  to  any  other,  otfered  hixn  some  prel? 
he  did  not  accept.  The  year  before  hb  deathi 
was  appointed  by  Lord  Melbounie  to  the 


his  pur|| 

ite,jtti 
^eflH 

in   the  ^ 
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I  Osford—^m  ajipoiritmcnt  win  eh  (rnve 
■tfisfartion.  Ikit  he  liv4.^l  to  rioiivi^ 
cofine  of  loctureb.  When  ai  the  very 
h  icpoMlioii  m  ft  teacher,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
pdl«  fiir  ibff  liberality  of  liU  reli^ous  and  political 
U  mine  h»d  been  h^  by  mea  of  his  own  pro- 
ilit  diapfmffing,  and  the  ^ndeuf  of  hU  eharwy 
Lv^^fbeoonitng  more  monitest  and  more  distinctly 
t,lim«Mafd  with  a  fat^tl  disease,  which  earned 
I  i  (ew  hcnT3,  lie  died  on  th«  12th  of  June, 
|»  ek»  of  the  half-year,  of  spasm  at  tlie  hearty  and 
|iilb(i chapel  at  Htijifby,  If  be  had  lived  another 
idd  hive  entered  n[>oa  hia  48ih  year,  lie  lol^  a 
Hfire  fons  and  four  daughters.  It  is  intended  to 
lllnlju  to  hi£  honour ,  liearing  liis  name,  tiie  mean& 
|pibeen  already  raised. 

■Willi  III  II  b  tlie  best  record  of  his  life,  and  afibrds 
In  reptncfitadoQ  of  his  character.  It  presents 
■  pBgroaiiYc  development  of  his  mind  and  views, 
mKht»  the  rigoiir  and  the  other  the  romprchen- 
rvUefaat  Icn^fth  they  Ijecame  distinguished.  He 
he  iatellectmd  and  the  moral  in  a  de^'e  and  with 
m^f  fotmd.  The  tnoat  strongly  marked  featm^  of 
wm  the  strength  and  clearness  of  his  conceptions. 
I«  tht  poaaftK^ion  of  an  inward  lii^ht.  so  intense 
1  oo  the  instaDi  every  subject  luid  before  him, 
ID  grasp  it  with  the  vividness  of  sense  and 
lence  what  was  said  of  his  reiigjcniB 
^  be'  uaed  lo  characterize  his  intellectual  openir- 
iiKlKW  what  others  only  l>elicvcd  ;  he  saw  what 
pHbed  ftbottL'  Henee  also  perhaps  arose  in  a 
p  tkc  vciieroence  with  which  he  opposed  views 
mtmy  ta  bis  own.  Of  hi$  tnond  nature,  honesty 
taifty  eanieftbiess  and  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
lanieDt  qualities.  And  though  these  were  cal- 
pe  mt  aspect  of  stemnes  to  tlie  outline  of  his 
I  tliej  were  tempered  with  «n  ejcponsive  bene- 
oooibined  with  a  tenderness  of  disposition,  which 
fe  an  object  of  the  most  devoted  attachment  to 
.  It  was  aajd  br  one  who  knew  him  well^  that 
f  hmilj  aa  if  h€  had  no  friends,  bis  friends  as  if 
tftMpd  bis  ofMjntry^fts  if  he  bad  neithrr  family 

IMI^llid  the  one  by  which  he  will  be  remem- 
I  diree  volomes  of  Koman  History ^  comprehend- 
I  betw«en  the  orif^in  of  the  state  imd  the  end  of 
Smic  War.  To  tbe^e  another  voloine  is  to  be 
iisair  ySs  contributions  to  the  *  Eneyclopcedia 
i,*  md  carrvine^  on  tlie  Iliiitory  to  the  time  of 
he  Notes  and  Dtasertations  Ut  his  edition  of  Thu- 
H  giiven  a  loc-ial  and  political  as  well  as  a  critical 
ftftBthcr.  History  and  divinity — man  and  man's 
ikd — were  his  lUvouriio  studies.  In  both  he  pre* 
Ktkml  to  the  theorctica].  His  five  volumes  of 
mtfrnte  with  what  earnestness  and  devotion  he 
no^  religion  into  the  daily  ooncems  of  meo^  and 
y  act  of  life  with  a  Christian  character. 
iMkf;  productions  arc — a  volume  of  Lectures  on 
my^  delivered  at  Oxfonl  ;  jiiamphlcts  on  a  variety 
irticles  in  fiereral  reviews  ;  together  with  a  post- 
OB  tbe  Church,  To  these  it  b  understood  that 
fmmji  will  be  added. 

imtd  Corrtsptmdence  of  Dr.  Arnold^  4t]i  e<l . ) 
ter,  F.  C.)  With.re^janJ  to  arrest  on 
Claw  has  been  materially  altered  by  ttic 
re  1 10,  f§  2,  3,  4,  5,  G.  Since  that  stariite 
except  the  tJiree  real  actions  which  still 
ed  by  Writ  of  Summons,  and  no 
1  be  wreitied  before  a  judgment  has  been  ob- 
\  hinif  tfnJeas  it  be  shown  by  the  nfh davit  of  the 
raome  other  |>erson,  to  the  siitisfaction  of  a  judge 
rior  oourts,  that  such  plain  till'  has  a  cause  of 
\  defendant  to  the  amount  of  20/.  or  upwards, 
id  danmge  to  that  amount,  and  tliat  there  is  pro- 
iar  believing  that  the  defendant  is  al>out  to  quit 
ii  be  be  forthwith  apprehended.  The  jtif%e  is 
Ed  lo  laaoe  a  writ  of  Capias  against  such  defend- 
Bodingss  npon  such  writ  are  the  stunc  m  tliey  were 
ni  oi  Capias,  which  formerly  was  used  as  the 
Ekt  of  all  personal  actions  which  were  commenced 
itfrts  of  eonunon  law,  when  the  object  was  to 
'  bold  him  to  baiL  [Capias.  P.  C] 
to  the  jodg«  may  be  made  and  the  defend- 


ant arr*fl1«d  at  any  time  after  ihe  commencement  of  the  i 
aiul  Ijcfore  final  judgment  shall  have  been  obtained  therein. 

The  statute  7  &  S  Vict.  c.  S^6,  has  aUo  effected  a  ytery  in 
portant  alteration  in  arrest  on  final  process  or  in  executio 
The  57th  section  enacts  timt  no  person  shall  be  token  or 
charged  b  execution  u|)0n  any  judgment  obtaine^l  in  a^-  of 
her  niaj<»ty*s  su|x*rior  courts,  or  in  any  county  court,  court  of 
requests,  or  other  inferior  court,  in  any  action  for  the  recovery 
of  any  debt  wherein  the  sum  recovered  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  20/.  exclusive  of  the  costs  recovered  by  such  judgment. 

And  the  58th  section  has  a  rctrosjxjctive  efiiect,  empower- 
ing all  persons  in  execution  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  tlie 
act  on  any  judgment  in  any  action  of  debt,  wherein  the  debt» 
cxcl«.^ive  of  the  costs,  did  not  exceed  20/,,  to  apply  to  a  judge 
lo  be  forthwith  discharged  out  of  custody  ;  the  judgment  how- 
ever is  still  to  remain  in  force  aftt^r  the  discharge  of  the  debtor^ 
and  the  creditors  may  have  their  remedy  by  cxecutioii  egsitist 
his  property  and  effects.  * 

Certain  fx^rsonitges  were  from  the  earliest  times  privileged 
from  arrest  or  civil  process ;  either  entirely  so»  or  tetnporanly* 
A  list  of  them  is  given  in  Blackstone's  Cimim*  vol.  id.  Lee'e 
ed.  note  23. 

AKRI':ST  OF  JUDGMENT.  After  an  action  at  law 
has  Ijcen  carried  throujfh  all  the  stages  previous  to  tije  judg- 
ment, and  the  jdaintiTi*  has  up  to  this  point  l>een  success* 
ful,  Hie  defendant  may  still  move  in  tirrest  of  judgment  i 
that  is,  he  may  pray  the  court  to  withhold  or  arrest  the 
judgment  from  the  ])laintitf,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  some 
error  appearing  on  the  fate  of  ilie  record,  which  vitiates  the 
proetH-Jin^a.  In  eonsetjucnce  of  such  error*  on  whatever  [jart 
of  the  re*xird  it  may  arise,  iroui  the  commencement  of  the 
suit  to  this  period,  the  court  is  bound  to  arrest  die  judgment* 
The  error  nutst  be  such  as  is  apparent  on  the  record  :  and 
generallv  sp>aking,  it  must  not  be  an  error  in  a  mere  point  of 
form.  This  was  formerly  otherwise  ;  but  certain  statutes  have 
been  pass«^d  at  different  periods,  calkd  the  statues  of  jeofails 
and  amendments,  by  the  ellect  of  which  judgments  at  the 
present  day  cnnnot,  in  general,  l)e  arrested  for  any  merely 
formal  objection.  (The  statutes  of  jeofails  and  amendments 
are  U  E<L  111.  c.  6 ;  9  Hen.  V.  c,  4  ;  4  Hen.  VI,  c.  3; 

8  Hen.  VL  c.  12,  15;  32  Hen.  VHI,  e.  30;  18  Eiii.  c.  14; 
21  Jac.  I.  c,  13 ;  16  &  17  Car,  II.  c.  S ;  4  &  5  Ann.  c,  16; 

9  Ana.  c.  20;  5  Geo.  I,  c.  13.) 

For  further  information  on  this  matter,  see  BlackstoneV 
Comm.  iii.  ch,  24;  Stephen  On  Pleading;  Coniyn*s  Dty*p, 
tit.  aiejwler/ §  48.) 

ARREiiTMENT  in  tlie  law  of  Scotland  is  a'process  bv" 
which  a  creditor  may  attach  money  or  moveable  property  whicit 
a  third  party  holds  for  behoof  of  hii  debtor.  It  bt^ars  a  general 
resemblance  to  foreign  attachment  by  tlie  custom  of  London^ 
[AiTAcnMEJiT,  FoBfiJGN,  P.C,  p.  60.1  The  person  who  uses  it 
IS  called  the  arrcstor ;  he  in  w  hose  hands  it  is  used  is  called  the 
arrestee,  and  the  debtor  is  called  the  common  debtor.  It  L*  of 
two  kinds,  arrestment  in  execution  and  arrestment  in  security* 
The  former  can  proceed  only  on  the  decree  of  a  court,  on  a 
deed  which  coutains  a  clause  of  registration  for  execution,  or 
on  one  of  those  doi-uments,  5uch  as  bills  of  ext  liange  and  pro- 
missory notes,,  which  by  the  practice  of  Scotland  are  placed 
in  tlie  same  position  as  d€*cds  liaving  a  clause  of  registration. 
Arrestment  in  security  is  generally  an  incidental  procedure  in 
an  action  for  the  constitution  of  a  debt  ;  but  it  niay  Ix*  ol>- 
taincd  from  tlie  Bill  Chamber  of  the  Court  of  Session  on 
cause  shown,  as  a  method  of  constituting  a  security  for  a  debt 
not  yet  due.  This  latter  class  of  arrestments  is  under  the 
equitable  control  of  the  judge  who  issues  it ;  and  it  is  a 
general  principle  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  claim- 
ant show  that  circumstances  have  occurred  wliiih  have  a  ten* 
deney  to  njakc  his  chance  of  payment  less  than  it  was  at  the 
time  when  he  entered  into  the  engagement  with  his  debtor. 
An  arrestment  may  Im?  recalled  on  U  being  shown  that  it 
should  not  have  been  issued,  and  an  arrestment  in  security 
may  be  *  loosed'  on  the  debtor  finding^  security  for  the  pav- 
mcnt  of  his  debt.  An  arrestment  in  execution  expires  on  tfie 
lapse  of  tlirt^L*  years  from  the  date  of  its  execution »  and  au 
arrestment  in  security,  on  the  lapse  of  three  years  from  tlie 
day  when  the  debt  lK*comes  due.  In  the  meantime,  the  per^ 
son  in  whose  liands  the  process  is  used,  is  liable  in  damages 
if  he  part  with  the  property  arrested,  but  it  cannot  bo  attached 
after  he  has  parted  witii  it,  in  the  hands  of  a  bond  fide  holder* 
The  arh'Stiiieut  is  made  effectual  for  the  pjiymcnt  of  the  debt 
by  an  actirjn  of  Forth tomiiig-,  in  which  the  common  debtor  is 
citeti.  It  c^includes  for  payment  of  the  money  if  ihearrest- 
njcnt  be  laid  on  money,  ur  for  their  sale  lor  behoof  of  ther 
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ffe<lHi>r,  if  it  be  laid  on  other  moveable*  poods.  TEe  Bircstee 
may  [ilcad  agninst  the  orrestor  whatever  defence  ho  inifrht 
have  had  against  the  cHJinmoti  dehtor.  The  authority  of  the 
local  couTts  was  enlarged  In  rejj^ard  to  arrestinerita,  and  the 
process  was  generally  regrulftted,  by  the  1  &  2  Viet.  c.  114, 
rhe#  practiet?  on  this  stibjeet  will  be  found  in  Darling's 
'  Powers  and  Duties  of  Mt^ssen^rers-at-Arms/ 

ARRIA'ZA,  JUAN  nAUTISTA^oneof  the  most  noted 
modem  Spanish  poeti,  waitwrn  ut  Maflrid  in  1770.  After  his 
first  Mudicsat  the  seuiinury  of  nobles  in  ibat  eapital,  he  entered 
the  military  college  at  Se^rovia,  and  on  quittingr  it  liegan 
to  serve  in  tbe  navy  ;  but  owinjr  to  some  disorder  whieh  pro- 
duced an  incurable  defect  of  vision  he  was  oblij^ed  to  renounce 
that  career  in  1798,  jjrevionsly  to  which  he  had  displayed  his 
literary  talents  in  a  poem  on  the  last  Duke  of  Alba  (1796), 
and  an  anonymous  volume  of  poetry,  entitled  '  Prinueias/ 
1797.  Upon  ji^ivinp  up  the  naval  profession,  he  came  to 
England  m  quality  of  secretary  to  thr*  SpHoi^h  cnilKissy,  and 
while  in  this  country  he  completed  his  '  Eniilia,'  a  poem  of 
the  didactic  doscriptivn  ehiss,  chief! v  with  reference  to  the 
fine  arts  and  their  influence  (published  at  Madrid,  1803). 
AiW 'spending  about  two  years  at  Paris,  he  returned  home 
in  1807,  jusrt  befom  the  breakbg  out  of  the  revolution  in 
Spain,  when  taking  an  active  part  in  politics,  he  declare*! 
himself  a  decided  and  uneotn promising:  supporter  of  legitimate 
monarchy,  and  the  sfaunth  opponent  of  tbe  Afntneesados, 
and  of  the  Cortes,  whom  he  attiicked  in  his  literary  as  wrl!  as 
in  his  jwlitieid  cajjacity,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  first  in  his 
*  Poesias  Patrioticas/  wherein  he  adjured  nis  eountrvmen  to 
maintain  their  national  independence  \  next  in  his  *  lliscursos 
Politieos.*  This  sieiU  in  behalf  of  monnreby  and  legitimacy 
did  not  pass  unrewanled  by  FcrdiriiLnd  VIL,^  who  bcsitowed  on 
him  various  marks  of  favoiu*,  and  nniont^  other  appototnitfnts 
tliat  of  secretary  of  council ;  iil^o  a  |K>#t  in  the  ministry  for 
foreign  affiftirs.     He  died  at  Mtid rid  in  1837, 

As  a  ix>et  Arriaira  stands  very  high  among  contcmpfjrary 
Spanish  autliors,  especiaUy  in  point  of  popularity,  tor  six 
eaitions  of  his  [xxms,  exclusive  of  u  Pans  one,  apjK^ared  in 
his  lifetime.  Much  of  their  success  is  no  doubt  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  public  sym|mtby  which  they  excited  by  stmngly 
appe4iling  to  feelings  of  patriotism  •  yet  itidej>endeiitl v  of  such 
interest  they  are  remarkable  for  felicity  of  style  and  beauty  of 
versilication. 

(Omv.-Lf'xicon  dcr  Gtgtnwart;  Ochon,  Apunttx,^ 

ART-UNIONS,  III  tlie  Rei>ort  issued  in  1836  by  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  Hoiisi^  of  Commons,  which  had  heon 
appointed  in  the  preceding  year  *  to  inf|uire  into  the  liest 
nieans  of  extending  a  knowletfjfe  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  jjrin* 
ciptes  of  design,  among  the  people  (espocially  the  manufac- 
turingr  population)  of  tlic  country,'  and  '  to  inquire  into  the 
constitution,  management,  arid  effects  of  institutions  connected 
with  the  art*,'  it  is  observed  that  among  exlubitions  connected 
with  the  encoun\genient  of  art,  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
bad  lieen  called  to  tlie  inslitiitions  established  in  Ciermany 
under  the  naxne  of  ♦  Kunst-Vereioe,'  and  which  were  even 
then  l»eing  introduced  into  this  country.  *  These  associations, 
for  the  purchase  of  pictures  to  Ijc  distributed  by  lot,*  observe 
the  Committee,  ^  fomi  one  of  the  many  instances  in  the 
present  agre  of  the  ad  van  tares  of  txwibiuation.  The  smallness 
of  the  contribution  reoiiircd  bringii  together  a  large  ma?^^  of 
suljscribcrs,  many  of  wnom  withoul  ^uch  a  system  of  ^Lssociation 
wotdd  never  have  been  patrons  oi  the  arts.*  The  Committee 
further  remark  that  the  (termaiis  ^V'aagen  and  Von  Klenze, 
two  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  tliem,  hiphly  estimated  the 
mJ vantages  conferred  on  the  arl«  by  such  associations,  which, 
accordinjf  to  Waagen,  were  intro<luced  into  Pnif^ia  about  the 
Viijt  1825,  untler  the  jKitronage  of  ilie  king  and  his  minister 
Von  liumboldt. 

Down  to  the  time  at  which  this  Konort  was  published , 
fuch  associations  had  made  corapftratively  little  progress  in 
tliis  country  ;  Imt  shortly  after  its  amiearancie  a  numljcr  of 
gentlemen,  amon^  whom  were  Mr.  Ewurt^  the  chainmtn  of 
th«  Select  Connuiltjce  rcfciTed  to,  and  four  other  members  of 
parliament,  establislied  a  society  under  the  name  of  '  l*hc 
Aft-Union  of  London,'  which  imratKliately  obtiiined  considcr- 
iible  support,  and  which  has  since  increased  to  a  magnitude  fai- 
^CJiter  tlian  that  of  any  kindred  association.  The  pjtjfessed 
objeets  of  this  institution  are  *  to  aid  in  extending  the  love  of 
the  Arts  of  Design  within  the  United  Kinj^dom,  and  to  give 
encouragement  to  Artists  beyond  that  aflimieil  by  the  patron- 
age of  indJndiads ;'  and  the  mode  in  which  these  objects  are 
attained  b  briefly  m  follows  : — Every  member  of  the  associa^ 
tioD  Bubacribes  annwdly  the  sum  of^  2U.  or  up  wards ,  those 
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I  who  choose  to  sdBSJbe  two,  tnree,  four,  ff^fHv 
I  that  amnnrit  bt^in^  considered  to  hold  a  prO] 
I  of  shares  in  the  prospective  benettts  ;  and 
the  annnul  subscription -list,  which  takes 
spring,  the  Committee  of  managemetit  iet 
the  aggreirate  sum  for  tbe  purpose  of  engn 
some  work  of  art,  a  copy  of  wnith  is  glfin 
for  each  guinea  suljscribed.  By  the 
great  number  of  |)ersons  to  subscribe  for 
and  the  avoidance  of  ri^k,  incidental  ciLpenaisi, 
profits,  this  print,  though  at  least  equal  to 
charged  a  guinea  in  the  ordinary  cours«  of 
to  the  8ub«cril>ers  at  so  small  a  cost  its  to  ks 
greater  [lart  of  the  sura  subscribed,  as  a  fund  A| 
purchase  of  pictures,  sculpture,  and  other  work 
sum  is  divided  by  tbe  committee  into  fterwi 
prizes,  ranging  from  lOA  to  400/,,  and  on  tbe 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  these  |w1 
buted  among  the  sui>scribera  by  a 
drawing  6f  a  lottery,  which  gives  an  eqtial 
guinea  subscribed.  The  prize  holders 
select  works  of  art  to  the  value  of  their 
any  of  the  five  annua)  exhibitions  of 
troiH)lisj  for  the  current  year,  which  worl 
the  prizeholders,  are  purchased  and  paid  for  \sf' 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  exhibitions,  collect  th 
sculptures  together,  and  exhibit  them  gratuft 
weeks  J  first  to  tbe  subscribers  and  their  friends.) 
to  the  public.  When  the  selected  works  fvS^ 
amount  of  the  prize,  the  difference  is  carried  by 
to  the  lleservod  Fund  of  the  association*  amll 
cecd  it,  tlie  difference  is  paid  by  the  prizcholdi 
of  the  funds  is  also  applied  to  the  offering  of 
origin  a!  designs^  imd  the  prmluction  of  broniol 
The  amotirit  of  subscriptions  in  the  first 
in  1837,  uas  489A  Gs.,  but  it  has  ' 
l!Bt  Hnport,  thiUfor  1844^  sbowi  asubsni[ 
I  of  %\hich  8590/.  was  set  apart  for  the  pure! 
art,  being  divided  into  253  priics  of  vaHi 
arhliiiun  to  which  every  subsenber  has  receiTc 
outline  illustrations  of  the  '  Pilgrim^s  Pi 
premiums  offered  by  the  sof  ietj%  and  wil 
pletion,  receive  an  impression  of  a  line  enj 
rate  artist  from  a  landscape  by  Stanfield 
bition  of  prizes,  or  selected  pictures,  alToi 
means  of  fostering  a  national  love  of  art ; 
was  open  for  four  weeks^  during  which  it 
nearly  200,000  |yc<rsons. 

The  success  of  the  *  Art-Union  of  Lrmilon  * 
to  many  dmilar  assoeiRtions,  one  of  winch   h« 
the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland,     In 
others,  the  works  of  lut  are  selected   by  the  c 
selves,  and  al'ter^vards  divided  bv  lot.     The  po 
Art-Unions,  properly  so  called,  has  al^o  bmugh 
sevend  lotteries  for  the  dis|>osal   of  works  of 
notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  a  similar  coiirsill 
the  principle  is  essentially  diftbrent,  such   bd 
by  many  persons  as  mere  rc\  ivals  oi   a  sncciel 
speculation    which    ba^   long  been    iHegal   in 
andj  notwitbalanding  the  opinions  of  some  ci 
in    favour  of  the  legality    of  Art-UuiouSy    tl 
dissociating  them   from  lotteries  unque^Honali 
government  to  is!>ue  a  notice  in  Apnl,  1844, 
cfllHi't  of  su5}>endjng  their  ojicrationB  for 
iiarli union tary    committee    was    subsequently 
inquire  into  the  subject,  with   a  \iew  to  placll 
safe  and  permanent  basis,  and  so  r^hdemg  them 
as  possible  '  to  the  improvement  and  ditnidon  i 
the  diflerent  cliisses  ot  the  community  ;*  4)ut,  i 
gations  of  this  Committee  could  not  Ik*  brou^ 
time  for  introducing  a  bill  tor  their  regidutiou 
of  1844,  a  short  act  was  |»assed   to  indemnify 
agatfist  ^urh  jx^nalties  ils  tney  might  be  conside| 
for  one  year,   so  as  to  allow  their  jjroeeedbigl 
dititciy  resumed,  and  tbe  money  tlien  in  hand  IH 
ivetorc  tiie  close  of  the  exhibitions  lor  the  year ; 
stood  tiiat  early  in  the  present  scsj^ion  (1846  y 
intro<iuccd   to  carry  oat  the  objects  for  which  1 
was  ajuioiutcd; 

AHTEMl'SIA  ABSINTHIUM  (Woaim 
co/  Proi>ertiefS  of.     'jl^his  indigenous  perennial 
with  on  wifcste  places,  but  what  is  required  (ixr 
mostly  cultivated*     Th©  upper  part  of  ^e  fl 


1  flowen^  tboolfi  be  collected,  for  these 
m  tb*  fwcdkr  ftrotna,  witii  a  strong  bitter  taste ; 
\V9U  put  of  the  stem  u  merely  aromatic,  and 
lifliiuffF  (Gcig«r.)  It  impiirta  iti  properties  to 
leoMf  tmd  1(1  CermeiitcfH  liqtiiik.  The  modleinaJ 
I  il«--*iia  Wtlify  infiuioii  (best  made  m  ith  cold 
Itiie  ciirart:  hut  *f  -  '  -  r-stic  preparations  an? 
,{ ttn9  are  made  c;t  >ting  it  with  alcohol, 

|liMin>«,   or  bv   J.^,,....,^    ii  with   spirits— that 
I  ihb  Sift  way  mim  Switzerland  'is  temieii   ^  £au 
liiifiivounte  liqueur,  which  becomes  milky  on 
r  I  it  ia  awo  atoeped  in  wiuea  ( Wermuth), 
1  a  eonatitueiit  of  the  wine  at  the  Uwc  of  fer- 
8^  P.  C,  voL  xxvii.  p.  466),  or  dmok  in 
while   Uifing   any  of  the  sweet  wtncs,  such 
practice  may   have  been  derived   from 
of   whose  wines   were  very  rich    and 
wOfiDwocxl^   Vxith  before  and  after 
thcetTects.  (Puulns  Aeg^ineta,)  In 
.  ia   frequently  steeped  in  cider^   to 

I  diffpoaed  to  calcufous  complaints :  a  most 
f,  £Iae where  it  ia  ateciied  in  ale.  In  the 
I  IS  uaod  as  a  substitute  for  ho])5  in  the  pr» 
'  la  nearly  as  good^  as  a  little  of  it  will 
_-  beer  or  weak  wines  when  ready  to  turn. 
by  IIe>ne  of  100  parta  of  the  dfried  plunt 
f  OMDposttion — ^ volatile  oil  ?,  bitter  extractive 
y  mucila^  15'1,  ri>sin  soluble  in  aether  8*6, 
ble  in  acsther  3 '4.  The  rest  consists  of  woody 
V  and  lots,  Braconnot  analyzed  the  watery  ex- 
idund — volatile  oil  0*15,  green  resin  0*50,  bitter 
albumen  1*250,  starch  0133»  axotixctl  mutter 
matter  30,  woody  fibre  10-833,  ab?iin- 
sdplmte  of  potash  and  chloride  of 
6r2.  Recently  a  jjcculiar  principle 
^ciyslsUixable,  colourless,  and  almoi^t  tasteless, 
I  yery  yaluable  anthelmintic  properties,  has 
aeyeral  species  of  artimesia,  particularly 
whether  it  exists  in  A.  Absinthium  ia  unde- 
%£  Cktmia,  vd.  y,  pp.  36,  91.)  The  so-called 
liWD(»d  ta  merely  the  impure  curlxtnate  of  potash, 
!  inctneniUoa  of  this  plant,  which  b  very  rich 

the  pponerties  common  to  aromatic 
to  poasesa  also  some  pcx'uliur  ones  ren- 
more  attention  than  it  re<'eives— neglect 
lies  beln^  prevalent  in  all  ages.  The 
readily  absorbed,  so  tliat  the  fle^h  of 
il  becomes  manifestly  bitter;  some  have 
L  MTCOtJe  power  exists  in  it»  and  that  the  milk  of 
MTses^  to  whom  wormwood  is  grivcn^  ^  noxious  lo 
Va  k  not  clearly  proved,  nor  is  it  certain  that  ale 
onnwood  has  been  stecjied  (purl)  is  more  heady 
ale.  Absinthium  ^eatly  increusfca  the  appetite, 
iPi  digeadoQ,  particularly  in  tor^iid  systems  and 
aoaatitutums.  Those  who,  by  excess,  have  im- 
^ttbemmchs,  have  recourse  to  wormwood  to  renovate 
i«  Hence  the  demand  among  gounnondii  for  the 
pfwpBralioas,  such  as  the  Crt^ute  d'Ali^inthe, 
m  k  mudi  eastric  irritation  or  va&cular  exoiti^ment 
[jr.    - 

m ' 
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An  infusion  (made  with  cold  water) 
.'Live  patients,  if  no  inflammatory  state 
very  gre^t  advantage,  especially  ii' 
*c  addtni. 
s,   a   fossil   fisli   from  the  lias  near 


) 


P.C. 


i  desiaatical  Law)  ,    [A  lleg  at  jo*  ,  Ecclx- 

EiS*Ofi.TaE  PEACE,  a  term  applied  to  a 
t  or  obligatioa  to  the  kin  or,  entered  on  recf^nl,  and 
me  court  by  some  judicial  «tii*'cT,  whertby  the 
I0«kdge  themselves  to  be  iudebte^i  ti>  the  cnnvn 
raquirfil^  nitli  condition  to  be  void  and  of  none 
i  party  shall  appear  in  coitrt  on  such  a  day,  and  in 
pM;  shall  keep  the  peace.  (Blackstone,  (kftnm,  iv, 
"     "      ■      ) 

AIL     rMuTi>TAcT,  P.  CO 

,rUZON  is  generally  a  cylindrical  cup 

I  diameter,  or  a  rectiiULrnlar  trough,  either 

1  io«*h  deep  and    containing  quiL-ksilvcr, 

,  whose  surfaces  should  be  atcurately 

r«  IS  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  quicksilver 

I  ctip,  but  the  trough  is  usually  covered  by  a 


roof  with  two  indined  Dlanes,  each  of  which  is  a  frame  emy- 
ing  a  plate  of  glass  witti  parallel  surfaces.  By  these  means 
the  wmd  is  prevented  from  af^itatini;  the  lluid. 

The  surface  of  the  quicksilver  Ikmu^  considered  as  a  [jlans 
pt'r  I  ''  ' ;  V  to  a  diameter  of  tlie  earthy  or  rather  to  a  normal, 
at  r  '  the  observer,  is  parallel  to  tl»e  rational  honjon 

of  ilrii  pun  I  ,  and  consequently  the  angle  between  the  piano 
of  the  quicksilver  and  a  visual  ray  from  the  objoct  to  that 
plane,  when  corre<*ted  for  refraction  and  parallax,  is  eoual  to 
the  angular  elevation  of  the  object  above  the  true  honzon  of 
the  (ilaibe. 

Artificial  horieons  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  are  gcncmlly 
used  on  land  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  altttude  of  a 
celestial  body  by  means  of  an  octant,  sextants,  or  rcfleiting 
cirile,  either  Thcla  in  the  hands  or  supiiortcd  on  a  small  piUm-, 
occasionally  also  it  ia  employed  to  obtain  the  angular  ctevution 
of  a  lerrestrial  object,  as  the  top  of  a  tower,  a  mountain,  &c. 
The  rays  of  light  from  the  object,  falling:  on  the  quicksilver, 
are  reflecU'd  from  thence  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  ;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  reflection,  the  angles  made  with  the  reflectTng 
surface  by  the  incident  and  reflected  mys  are  equal  to  one 
anothcT ;  hence  the  reflected  image  of  the  object  appears  as 
much  Ih'Iow^  the  horiaon,  or  surface  of  tlie  quicksiher,  jis  the 
object  itself  is  above  it :  and  on  bringing,  by  the  motion  of  the 
indci  of  the  8C.\tant,  the  direct  and  reJSecied  images  to  coin- 
cide, the  angle  read  on  tlie  arf,-  will,  the  eye  l*eing  very  near 
tlie  quicksilver,  Ije  equal  to  twice  the  angle  of  elevation. 

In  a  regular  observatory,  the  trf>u?h  containing  the  quicl^* 
silver  is,  sometimes,  several  feet  long,  in  order  to  avoid  as 
much  as  [>ossible  the  necessity  of  changing  its  place  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  celcstijd  body  from  the  xenltli. 

When  the  atmosphere  \s  very  calm,  water  under  a  glass- 
roof  may  be  used  instead  of  quicksilver,  but  almost  the  least 
agitation  of  the  air  is  suflicicnt  to  disturb  the  reflected  image. 

On  a  journey  the  conveyance  of  quicksilver  is  often  incon- 
venient; and  therefore  scientific  travel h>rs  have  attempted  to 
use,  as  an  artificiat  horizon,  a  circular  plate  of  polished  metal, 
or  a  dark  glass,  from  which  liffht  may  be  reflected  aa  from  a 
mimir.  The  horizontalitv  of  such  an  iiistrument  is  ascer^ 
tained  by  means  of  a  spirit-level  placed  upon  it,  and  tlie  adjust* 
ment  is  efTected  by  tliree  screws  which  \}»sa  through  the 
frame  of  the  mirror  at  equal  distances  from  one  another. 

8inee,  with  the  usual  reflecting  instruments,  double  alti- 
tudes exceeding  aljout  120  degrees  cannot  be  observed,  the 
artificial  horixon  just  described  would  be  useless,  if  the  alti- 
tude of  the  object  were  greater  than  60  degrees  ;  they  can 
however  be  employed  with  instrumt  nis  similar  to  those  in- 
vented by  Cajitains  Fitzroy  and  lJ«^echeyi  by  which  angles 
CiLiM^ding  180  degrees  may  be  oljserved. 

The  artiticiul  horizons  pennit  vpry  accurate  observations  to 
be  made  on  land,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  be  used  at 
sea,  even  though  well  8usi>ended  in  jimlialsT  on  acTtHint  of  the 
unsteady  motion  of  the  ship  ;  and  aime  nieana  of  enabling  a 
seaman  to  observe  correctly  the  altitudts  of  celestial  l>odies 
when  the  sea-line  is  invif ibl'*,  or  but  faintly  seen  through  the 
vapours  near  the  horizon,  b  still  a  desideriitum. 

It  is  known  however  that  when  a  conicid  or  a  cylindrical 
body  tcnniiuiting  at  the  lower  extremity  in  a  point  is  caused 
to  revolve  rapidly  on  its  axis,  tliat  axis  soon  takes,  and  for  at 
k^a^t  half  an  hour  maintains,  a  vertical  |»osidon;  and  efl oris 
have  been  made  to  employ  such  a  body,  having  a  mirror  on 
its  upfKT  surface,  as  an  ardficial  horizon  on  board  a  ship,  A 
*  Nautical  Top,'  as  it  was  called,  wa:*  pro|>osed  by  a  Mr*  Ser- 
son,  and  is  described  in  the  *  Philosophical  Tninstctions '  for 
1750;  but,  on  lieintr  tried  at  sea,  its  irregularity  was  found  to 
l>e  great,  and  the  conirivanoe  was  abiuidoned.  The  late  Mn 
Troughton  however,  in  J 818,  made  conijiderable  improvements 
on  the  original  construction,  but  his  succ^eas  was  not  such  as  to 
render  the  maehine  a^ailable.  He  made  the  fe^at  first  cylin- 
tb-ical,  but  he  afterwards  gave  it  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a 
cone  ;  the  reflecting  plane  fonued  the  upfM?r  suriatv,  and  im- 
mediately mider  this  was  a  stem  terminating  below  in  a  steel 
point,  which  rested  on  the  concave  surlace  of  a  f mall  steel  cup, 
A  nqiid  motion  was  communicated  to  the  machine  by  a  series 
of  wheels,  of  which  the  first  was  turned  \iy  means  of  a  Itandle 
on  its  circumference* 

The  only  contrivance  which  appears  likely  to  serve  the 
puri>oi3e  of  an  artificial  horizon  at  sea  is  a  spirit-level  upplie^i 
to  tjie  face  of  an  octant  or  sextant ;  and  an  mstruuicnt  ol  this 
kind  was  pro|K>se<l  and  eiecuted  by  Troughton.  The  spirit- 
level,  in  a  brass  tube,  was  placed  between  the  index  imd 
horizon  glofses;  and,  througn  a  peH'oralion  in  the  tube,  the 
observer  could  see  in  the  horizon-glass  the  reflected  image  of 
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the  btihblp  of  atr :  a  line  was  traced  on  the  horizon-grlasSp 
and  a  wntact  ol'  the  limb,  or  centre,  of  the  telrsiial  bcxly  wiu 
to  be  made  on  ihis  line  ut  the  instant  ihni  tiie  latter  appciired 
ti>  bisect  the  reflected  image  of  the  bub  hie.  The  are  passed 
over  by  the  index  would  then  ts press  the  nJtitatlti  of  the 
celesdiu  body  above  the  horizor*.  Iiistniments  very  similar  to 
thia  have  been  execyted  by  Mr.  Robini?oii^  and,  for  nieridy 
Dautiea]  obser^atioiis^  thoy  possess  suffitirut  acfuracy  ;  the 
altitudes  obtained  with  I  hem  bei  ng^  within  two  or  three 
niinutos  of  tlteir  true  vulurs, 

ARTILLEfiY,  APFLICATIOX  OF.   [Txme*,  P,  CJ 

ARTI'SIA  (PresI)*  This  name  13  equivalt^nt  to  Stkrn- 
QiijtGiA,  P.  C,  S,  At  present  the  opinion  prevails  thiit  this 
is  an  internal  portion  of  another  plant,  and  not  a  palm-stem, 
as  onee  conjectured,     Coal  formation, 

ARTOf  VRITES,     [Cc>m>u?mon,  P.  L\] 

ARZODISPO,  YSLAS  DEL,  sometimes  called  Ronin 
Islands,  arc  a  proup  of  isbiids  in  the  Pacitie,  situated  south  of  | 
tlie  Ja|Minese  island  of  Niphon,  hetwecn  2G*  30' and  27**  45' 
N.  lat.  an4  141"  and  US'"  E.  long.,  but  this  group  has  notyet 
been  well  examined,  find  it  is  sup[>oseil  that  it  extends  a  little 
further  to  the  stiuth.  It  consists  of  three  clusters  of  islands*  e.\ 
tending  nearly  dut;  si>uth  and  nf>rlh.  The  northern  cluster  is 
comjxwed  of  nunieruus  small  islands  and  pointed  rocks,  and 
hiis  much  broken  ground  about  k^  so  that  it  ran  only  be 
approached  witli  gn-at  Ciiution,  Hiis  cluster  is  ealled  Parry *s 
Crroup.  The  middle,  or  Peel's  (Jroop,  consists  of  three 
is  I  anas  of  motJerate  size.  The  hirgcst,  Peel*s  Island,  is  four 
miles  and  a  half  long,.  The  whole  group  occutiies  nine  mile^ 
in  length.  The  southern  group  is  called  mily'a  Group. 
The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin  and  surrounded  by  deep 
water.  They  rise  from  the  water's  edge  with  u  steep  ascent, 
but  not  to  a  great  elevation.  Uetwecn  the  mountain-masses 
are  small  valleys,  almost  every  one  of  which  coiitaina  a  stream 
of  water.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  to  the  vi^ry  top  are 
clothed  with  laj-gc  forest-trees ,  among  which  the  Areca  oleracea 
and  fan-|)alms  are  most  conspicuous.  The  shores  of  the  small 
bays,  which  are  numerous,  are  lined  >7ith  le<lgei  and  cond 
reefs.  During  the  winter  the  wind  is  from  the  north  and 
north-west,  and  is  attended  with  rains  and  galea  ;  in  summer  it 
blows  from  south  an<l  south-east,  and  the  weather  is  fine,  but 
even  then  the  air  is  moist,  and  the  islands  at  sunrise  are  in- 
Yolved  in  dense  fogs.  The  animals  are — vampires  of  a  large 
site,  herons,  plovere,  snipes,  mils,  wood-pigeons,  the  eommon 
black  crow,  and  some  smaller  birds.  There  are  scveml  kinds 
of  fish,  and  sharks  are  very  numerous;  there  are  also  crayfish 
and  other  shell-fish.  Green  turtles  are  so  numerous  as  to 
cover  nearly  the  flat  sandy  l>eeches  of  the  email  inlets :  they 
weigh  from  300  to  400  jK>und3.  Captain  Rocchey  found  there 
two  English  sailors,  who  had  grown  pumpkins,  waler-mclons, 
potatoes,  sweet  jxitatoes,  and  fricoli  beans  ;  thf*y  hnd  also 
planted  some  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  kept  hogs  and  pigeons.  It 
appears  that  tlu*  islands  were  discovered  by  the  SiMiniards^ 
but  it  is  not  known  at  what  time.  The  whalers  in  the  Patitic 
go  from  time  to  time  there  to  take  in  water,  and  get  a  supi)Iy 
of  fresh  provisions  by  kilting  turtles.  It  does  not  appear  that 
these  islands  have  ever  tieen  regularly  settled  by  any  nation. 
On  the  western  side  of  Peel's  Island  is  a  small  tut  good  har- 
bour, called  Lloyd":?  Uarlwur;  it  is  surroundeil  by  high  hills, 
and  is  apparently  tlie  crater  of  an  e,ittiuct  volcano.  On  the 
ea-^tem  side  of  the  same  island  is  Fitton  liay,  which  ia  rather 
large,  but  open  to  the  south-east,  so  as  to  be  unsafe  during 
the  south-eastern  winds,  which  prevail  in  summer, 

(BcechcT,  Narrative  of  a   yot/at/e  to  the  Pacific.) 

A'SAPUUS  (Brongniart),  a  very  extensive  genus  of  foesil 
Crustacea  (Trilobites),  raost  abundant  in  the  lower  Palieozoic 
strata.  Asaphu*  Buchii  marks  tlie  Cumbrian  or  lower  i?ilu- 
riiin,  as  A.  caudattis  is  frei|uent  in  the  upper  Silurian  beds. 

ASCA'RLDE8.     tE>^o2«A,  P,  C] 

ASCLE'PIAS,  a  gentisof  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Asclepiadcfie.  fAscLErrADEJE,  P.  C.]  Many  of  the 
species  possess  powerful  metlicinal  onalities,  and  hence  the  name 
of  the  genus  from  iEsculapius  (  As<lepios),  the  god  of  medicine. 
The  genus  is  characterised  by  possessing  a  reflcxctl  5-parted 
corolla  J  a  5-leaved  corona  seated  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  of  the  filaments;  the  leaflets  cncul late,  having  a  born- 
fonnt*d  process  protruding  from  the  Imttom  ;  the  anther?  ter- 
minated hy  a  memhranc  ;  pillen  masses  compressed,  fixed  by 
the  tajK»ring  tops,  pendulous ;  the  stigma  depressed ;  the 
follicles  sn»ot>th  ;  the  seeds  coarse.  Most  of  the  BjK^cies  are 
North  Auierictuj  herba,  with  opposite,  alternate,  or  verticiiiate 
leaves. 

A,  S^riaca,  Syrian  Swallow-wort,  has  sinipic  stems  with 


lanceolate  oblong  or  oral  leaves,  gradaftHf 
lose  beneath  ;  drooping  umbeb,  Laman 
native  country  of  this  (ilant  is  Syria  and  ] 
tarics  or  leaflets  of  the  corona,  like  some  01 
clepias,  act  as  fly-traps.  The  sap  of  this  \ 
contaitis  a  considerable  quantity  of  eaoutclii 
reeoiumended  tis  an  ex[)ectorant.  The  seed 
down,  which  it  was  at  one  lime  prD|)09ed  tQ 
for  wearirig  auparcl ;  it  is  however  more  i 
matti-esses  ami  pillows. 

A.  Curas^m-ica,  Bastard  Ipecacuanha^  1 
with  oblong-lanceolate  glabrous  leaves  tape 
umbels  erect,  solitary,  lateral.  It  is  a  1 
EsMxpiibo,  Ctiuiana,  and  Trinidad,  Its  fiQ 
sent  to  England  as  I[>eeacuanha.  The  J 
Indies  is  reputed  to  be  anthelmintic  and  i 
dried  and  jxjwdered  acts  as  an  emetic,  but 
as  the  root  of  the  true  Ipecacuanlia  ( Crpha 
The  roots  oi  A,prolifcr€t  are  ulso  emetic. 

A.  hfherosa^  Tuberotm  Swallow- wort,  hi 
very  hairy f  and  branched  at  top  j  scattered 
hairy  leaves  ;  inHl>els  dis[>oscd  in  a  termina 
is  a  imtive  of  North  America,  in  stony  filacc 
The  roots  are  famed  for  diaphoretic  propertJ 
it  is  used  for  this  purpose  ni  inflamnuitjonr  i 
ticularly  in  pleuritis  and  dysentery.  The 
some  authors  is  prolxibly  only  a  variety  of 
has  the  same  properties. 

Many  other  species  of  this  genus  are  \m 
the  countries  where  they  grow.  The  l*u*^ 
are  eaten  by  the  Fhcphcrds  of  A  r  '  ^ 
asparagus  in  this  country.  Tlic  v 
may  be  eaten.  A.^ifjanfm^  an  E;jst  jtmi 
poisonous.  'It  kills  cattle  wliich  eat  it,  but 
du  medicine  in  typhus  fever.  The  milky 
is  nuite  inncM-uous,  and  is  drunk  in  India  as  1 
whdsl,  on  the  other  hand,  the  milk  of  ,4,  iai 
ccra^  is  acrid  and  irritating.  The  juice 
used  with  butter  and  lard  as  an  ointment  fn 
A.  procera  IS  &m}Ued  to  hides  for  removtr 
tiinning.  The  A,  asthmotita  and  A,  vinc^ 
active  properties,  and  are  now  inclii 
Cynfuichum.     [CY>'ANcni:w,  P.  C.  S,J 

Many  of  the  specicB  of  Asclepias  liff^ 
flowers,  and  worthy  of  cullivation,  Thev 
earth,  or  a  light  rich  soil  of  any  kind,  fl 
gated  by  dividing  the  root  in  the  sprin^f 
seed.  Slany  of  the  specii»s  will  require 
roots  during  severe  winters.  The  tropica 
species  require  the  ordinary  treatment  d 
greenhouse  plants. 

(Don,  Gardeners  Dictionary ;    Bu 
tantf. ) 

ASH.  [FaAxufUB,  P,  CJ 
ASPEN.  [Saucaceje.  P.  C] 
ASPERGILLUS.  [Byssoidkjc, 
ASPHALTE.  The  use  of  fitn?et*|iS5 
asphaltic  or  bituminous  conijiounds,  and  ' 
commonly  known  as  the  asnhalte,  or  ai 
Scyssel,  \\  hich  was  introduced  into  this  coi 
ridge,  under  a  jmtent  obtnincd  in  1K37,  M 
in  the  article  RoAii  (P.  C,  vol,  xi,  p.  06) 
which  such  pavements  have  made  in  public 
last  few  years  has  Ijccn  less  than  might  havt 
doulitless  owing,  in  some  degn^c,  to  the  use  < 
of  fiimiltu*  chiiractcr,  and  to  failures  arising  1 
which  nothing  but  exjK'riem'c  could  point  4 
ever  comparatively  littJe  has  been  done  in 
asphalte  to  street-[»:ivements,  it  has  beeii»bf 
sively  into  use  ihr  fcKit-fwivements  in  lt?M  c 
such  as  the  platforms  of  railway-stations,  tfvi 
and  [iroteeting  Iniildings  in  various  v 
As  it  is  eajMible  of  being  usefully  ;i< 
no  other  inciuis  woidd  l>e  etfectual.  it  may 
brietly  the  mode  of  ap]ilying  it  to  such  purn 
has  shown  it  to  be  most  suitable  for.  as  poi! 
phlet  recently  published,  etitilled  *  Instnict 
the  Seysst'l  As|ihaltie  Mastic/  which  conta 
directions  for  the  |)rL^|Miration  and  use  of  the 
representations  of  the  necessary  npfitiniti 
enable  persxjns  unconnected  with  the  comp 
aspbatc  has  Ix^en  brought  into  use  to  1 
lations,  and  to  suwrintend  its  apj>liciiti 
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iirnt  of  the  ai?philtic  mastic  tcrincd 

idurk  brown  bituminous  liiiiestonc^  found 

iXaiaituiis.     This  stone  i*  broken  to  jwwder 

Ifilli  pordoa  of  mine  ml  tar.  when  intended  for 

|,adi»t!H*  eovering  of  roofs  and  arches,  the  lining 

1  ip^w»finfi  &«  cement :    or,  when  intended  for 

►ring^,  with  minera! 

I  for  sevend  hours 

'      ?>,  which 

tinited. 

jii'i  niimiM"-  4MMIUI   »j-iin'«  11  incheu 

[  mihti  deep,  so  as  to  form   it  info  cakes  or 

f  fnmi  :  121b*   to  laoibfi.  each.     In  this  state 

iiii'livcn?d  fnr  ««»?,  and  |)ortiible  furnaces  and 

IVFfraiiieil  for  n*-mrltin£r  it  upon  the  spot  by  (ires 

4  » «ir.    In  ibis  operation   1  lb.  of  mineral  tar  is 

•^ittf^Mron  or  boder,  to  whicb^  as  soon  as  meltiHl, 

^«ic^,  broken  into  pieces  of  not  more  thuu  1  lb. 

«»^,  the  whole  bnn^  stirred  together  with  an  iron 

fuTOjMJ  Runetiiing  like  a  « jioon  with  the  centre  of 

tt  jHiv.  HI  js  to  redutre  it  to  lu)  oblong  loop,  and 

rh»t  the  stirrer  mtty  pass  the  instrument 

id  botti^m  of  tlie  caudron,  and  lift  the 

««*oi  III  contact  with  them  to  the  surface,  to  pre- 

lacteiwire  the  perfect  miiture  of  the  ingredients, 

CQtered  over,  and  a  brisk  fire  kept  up  for 

tD  hour,  affcer  which  56  lbs,  more  of  nutstic  are 

tflm^I  rn      The  caldron  is  again  covered  for  a  few 

^lantiHef  of  tar  and  mastic  are  added,  in 

"K  of  the  former  to  112  lh&.  of  the  latter. 

is  fuil^  und  the  whole  is  ctjmpletely  melted 

ir  ose,  which  will  be  indicated  bv  tJie  emission  of 

%kl  aBoke  from   the  mastic,  whifi  will  drojj  freely 

mPTOg  infitriiment.     It  should  be  observed  that  for 

It  ii^  for  the  original  mixing  of  the  jLSphalte, 

tmaerai  tar,  resembling  that  with  which  the  lime- 

,  should  be  used ;    and  also  tbut  where 

to  be  very  stiff,  as  for  kitchen -floors,  or  for 

dimates,  a  leas  proportion  of  tar  than  the  above 

iL     In  ftueJi  cases  aJao  a  larger  quantity  of  grit 

\f  be  mixed  with  the  mastie ;   and  whenever  it 

<ctrvert  tine  asphalte  into  coaree,  it  may  be  done 

'  tiir  time  of  melting,  30  lb».  of  fine  clean  grit  to 

.|f  mastic,  inorea^ng,  at  the  same  time,  the  jiro- 

tlQai   1  lb.  to  2^  lbs.  for  even-  1 1 2  \hi.     W  hen 

^  the   melted   mastic   should    be  earrird  very 

^  jpnt   where  it  is  to  be  applied,  either  in  iron 

>iary  to  remove  it  to  a  greater  distance, 

■     <  \s.     In  all  caM^  however  it  is  desirable 

Ifcf  taMtxiii  ^  close  to  the  work  as  possible  ;   and  in 

J  ydi  archies  or  arched  roofs,  it  may  be  hoisted  to 

!«  tW  building,  care  lieing  taken,  whenever  it  is  ne- 

toietit  upon  an  asphalted  part,  to  lay  a  few  inches 

of  and  and  a  double  row  of  bricks  to  support  it,  and 

ibe  fiaiaiied  work  from  injury, 

of  laying  foot  and  carriftge  pavements  in  a5- 
been  tioticed  in  Roao,  F.  C,  it  is  sufficient 
lo  the  necessity  of  securing  a  finii  solid  foun- 
whenever  the  ground  i$  soft,  must  be  accom- 
mnfiiitig,  or  by  removing  the  soft  earth,  and 
ft  coarse  oonerete,  consisting  of  seven  jiarts  of 
or  gravel  and  one  part  of  grey  stone* lime, 
to  a  fine  powder.  These  materials  should  l>e 
V  and  when  iniAC*!,  only  .sufficient  water  should  l>e 
iCBsten  the  mass,  which  must  be  immediately  thrown 
place,  levelled,  and  mmmed  solid.  A  much  liner 
should  then  be  floatetl  over  the  surface  to  fill  in  the 
■od  ibo  whole  sho\dd  be  allowed  to  dry  before 
liie  aaphalte,  which,  if  this  precaution  be  neglected,  \s 
bt  full  of  air-holes,  in  consequence  of  its  heat  cun- 
ihs  moisture  of  the  concrete  info  va[jour,  The  risk 
may  be  diminiiihed  by  sifting  fine  cinder-dust 
when  dampness  is  suspected  ;  and  in  rainy 
the  work  cannot  be  protected  with  tarpauling, 
^hly  desirable,  mjury  may  be  prevented  by  laying 
Nf  brown  paper,  tarred  on  the  under  side,  between  the 
.  the  a^phaJte.  The  thickness  of  the  coat  of  tiA- 
^imcfiilaletl  by  gauges  or  slips  of  wood,  which  are  laid 
fell  to  diride  the  pavement  into  compurtuienta,  seldom 
fcf .  ^  tme  person  is  employed  to  spread  the 

\mk  .side  (though  in  very  extensive  works 

fWior  jRirUunsof  asphalte  may  be  double  that  width, 
0  Braiders  may  work  togctber),  and  the  composition 
P.C.S..  No.  la. 


is  levelled  by  a  curbed  wooden  spatula,  with  the  assislanoe  of 
what  is  called  n  Hoating  rule,  which  is  a  long  straight  piece 
of  wood  stretching  across  the  layer  of  a^phalte,  over  which  it 
is  moved  with  a  sawing,  or  backward  and  forward  motion, 
and  resting  upon  tJie  gauges.  If  the  surface  is  intended  to 
be  smooth,  a  fine  ^jowder,  cooskting  either  of  equal  tiaris  of 
silver-sand  and  slate-dust,  or  of  two  parts  of  silver-sami  to  one 
of  dead  plaster  of  Paris  or  powdered  chalk,  Ik  sifted  over  it 
lieforc  the  asphalle  is  perfectly  set,  and  rubbed  in  Milh  a 
heavy  flat  piece  of  wo<}d ;  but  where  a  n)Ugh  surface  is  de- 
?inxl,  clean  sharp  grit  is  very  thinly  sifted  over  in  like  mon- 
ner,  and  beaten  into  the  mastic  with  a  Aid  wooden  Ijeater  or 
block,  worked  with  Ijoib  hands.  The  grit  will  aflhere  better 
if  heated  before  its  applicution.  When  one  layer  or  com- 
portment of  the  [javement  is  ctimplete,  it  is  well  to  proceed 
to  the  next  but  one,  leaving  the  intermediate  sjiace  to  be 
filled  in  afterwards,  so  as  to  avoid  the  nee*?£ejitj'  of  treading  or 
kneel ing:  upon  the  finished  part  until  it  be  perfectly  cold  ond 
firm.  In  laying  asphaltc  pavements,  \k,hether  in  streets  or  in 
buildings,  it  is  well  to  increase  the  thickness  a  littJe  in  places 
most  exposed  to  wear ;  thus,  the  wheel»tnicks  in  coach-houses, 
tuid  road-ways  which  are  so  narrow  as  to  admit  but  one 
vehicle  at  a  time  ,•  those  parts  of  stable-floors  exposed  to  the 
trampling  of  the  horse's  hind  legs ;  the  stand ing-pluttis  for 
the  legs  of  iron  bedsteads  in  barrack -floors,  and  otlier  places 
similarly  exfM>sc»d,  should  be  laid  thickly,  and  M'ith  very  stitt' 
asnhahe.  In  laying  asphalte  pavements  upon  suspension* 
bridges,  or  in  other  situations  exposed  to  mucii  vibration,  a 
sheet  of  thin  canvass  kid  evenly  upon  the  surface  of  the  con- 
crete, and  secured  with  nails,  may  be  found  useful.  The 
concrete  may  in  such  cases  be  laid  on  a  planked  flooring,  the 
joints  of  the  floor  being  coveretl  by  battens,  uailed  at  one  edge 
only,  to  allow  the  necessary  play.  Though  well  adapted  ibr 
the  floors  of  kitchens,  workshops,  &c.,  asphalte  does  not  form 
an  eligible  pavement  for  situations  exposed  to  great  heat,  or 
for  places  in  which  much  oil  or  greasy  matter  is  ustnl,  as  the 
contact  of  such  matter  would  be  liable  to  soften  it. 

The  modes  of  applying  asphalte  to  the  mvement  of  cellars 
and  basements  for  the  purtiose  of  excluding  damp  will  bo 
readily  conceived  from  the  above  description  of  its  use  in  onli- 
nary  pavements.  Where  water  is  liable  to  rise  under  the  floor, 
a  brick  invert,  laid  in  asphalte  as  a  cement,  sliould  bt?  adopted, 
as  the  sinifile  pavement  laid  on  concrete  will  not  prove 
effer  tuaJ.  The  invert  !«hould  in  such  cases  be  built  of  masiei 
of  bricks  pri^-viously  united  with  hot  mastic,  and  coated  with 
it  on  the  surfaces  which  are  to  form  the  extrados  or  outer  side 
of  the  arch ;  and  a  jiortion  of  the*  jiiternal  brickwork  of  the 
wall,  iVom  the  springing  of  the  invert  to  a  little  above  the 
level  at  which  water  is  likely  to  percolate,  should  i>e  retnoved, 
and  rejiluced  by  bricks  laid  in  asphalte,  and  having  their  in- 
temid  faces  couted  with  it ;  hut  as  the  mastic  will  not  adhere 
to  the  dmi^ii  brickwork  of  ibe  old  wall,  any  space  remaining 
Wiween  the  new  and  old  work  must  be  filled  witli  Roman 
cement.  Asphalt etl  bricks  for  such  purjwses,  and  tiles  coated 
with  mastic  m  like  way  u|x>n  one  surtacc,  are  pre  parcel  by 
heating  the  bricks  (which  must  be  perfectly  dry),  and  laying 
them  in  rows  uijon  a  flat  surface,  between  gauges  of  such 
thickness  as  to  allow  a  coating  of  asphaltc  about  a  quarter  of 
an  jf»ch  thick  to  lie  spread  over  the  whole  in  a  maiuier  re- 
$:cmbling  the  laying  of  a  pavement,  and  separating  tliem,  and 
beveHiDg  the  oigcs  of  the  aspbidte  w  ith  a  knife,  befortt  it  b 
cjuite  set.  In  some  eases  an  invert  may  be  di>rpensed  with  by 
laving  first  a  bed  of  concrete  covered  with  tarred  pajier,  then 
a  Iiuif-iiich  layer  of  fine  asiphalte,  jind  over  that  two  inches  of 
s-and,  four  inches  of  concrete  (trodden  solid,  but  not  rammed, 
to  avoid  injuring  tlie  lower  stratum  td*  asphaltc),  and  above  all 
the  oixlinaiT  pavement  of  asphaltc,  taking  gmid  care  to  line 
sufficient  of  tne  walls  to  prevent  tlie  damp  rising  through 
them.  Daiiip  umy  be  effcrtually  prevented  Ironi  rising  in 
walls  by  foninng  the  whole  of  one  horizontal  joint  a  little 
alwjve  the  ground  level  w  ith  mastic  in  lieu  of  mortar ;  and 
ikirtings  of  asphalte,  which  are  foriued  by  fiouring  the  mastie 
into  iron  moulds  applied  to  the  wail,  and  iissisting  its  dcs(^*ent 
with  tlie  spatula,  may  in  some  cases  bt»  ap]>Jjed  witli  advarttage. 
The  wall  to  which  such  skirtings  are  ajiplicd  should  be  smdded 
with  pliLtiterer's  cast  nails,  driven  so  ojs  to  project  nbout  a 
qmuter  of  an  inch,  to  scH.'ure  the  asphnlte.  In  covering  up- 
right surfaces  however  asphalte  is  not  m  apnlifiible  as  in  other 
cuse^,  since  it  will  not  [M?ar  ex|X>sure  to  the  beat  of  the  sun, 
and  will  not  aflhere  well  to  a  t-himp,  dirty,  or  soft  surface. 
When  so  applied,  the  wall  miist  be  warmed  with  bnutiers,  and 
tbe  asphalte  first  i?prcad  with  the  spatula  to  the  thickness  of  i* 
uuarter  of  an  inch,  and  rubbed  weJl  to  make  it  adhere*    A 
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second  bycr  of  emml  thickness  will  complete  the  work,  and 
fill  up  dcicH^tive  places  caused  by  the  blisteriup  of  the  first* 
A  more  clfectual  ^^ay,  which  may  even  be  resorted  to  in  situa- 
lions  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  to  build  n  new  hulf- 
brick  wall  of  asphalted  bricks,  set  in  nuastle^  udjoininfi:  the  wall 
to  bo  protected,  filling"  the  intervening  spuee  with  mortar  or 
cejnont.  If  water  percolates  throug-h  the  original  wall  towards 
the  new  wall  of  asphalted  bricks,  asphalted  tiles,  set  in  Romnii 
cijinent,  should  be  tir^t  applied  a£  a  cov^erinp:  to  the  wallt  wnd 
to  tlieir  asphalted  surface  the  new  brickwork  may  be  laid 
solely  with  mastic.     The  lining  of  tanki  and  rcservoirs  is  .an 

erution  so  .similar  to  the  above  as  to  need  no  detailed  noliee, 
' Roofs,  especially  if  of  flat  pitch,  may  be  advaijtiigeously 
avered  wiin  fine  asphalte,  laid  Uj>on  a  thin  coat  of  fine  c*on- 
cretCf  supported  by  a  roujih  boarding  of  dry  wood.  It  is  well 
ill  such  cases  to  cover  tlie  ef>ncrete  with  canvass,  and  to  re- 
move the  concrete  for  a  width  of  about  three  inches  where- 
ever  the  joints  of  the  layers  of  mastic  will  come,  supplying"  m 
place  with  iu;phalte ;  m  that  if  water  should  jyercolate  at  the 
jQint  in  tlie  uppr  coating,  it  will  be  unable  to  penetmte  further. 
The  lines  of  junction  with  walls  must  also  be  carefully  secured 
by  u  kind  of  flashing,  nuil  scooping  out  the  mortar  to  ullow  the 
a.^pUalte  to  take  hold  of  the  brickwork :  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
Btono  wall»  by  cutting  a  (rrt>ove  tu  rereivo  the  upper  tnl^G  of 
the  flashings  or  fillet  of  mastic.  It  is  reeommontled  rhat, 
where  roofs  are  not  intended  to  be  walked  upon,  and  especially 
where  they  arc  CLxposed  to  the  sun,  the  surface  of  the  usphalte 
sbouid  be  strewed  with  crit,  as  above  described  for  rouijb 
pavements.  Respectingr  the  covering- of  arches,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  the  asphaltemay  either  be  applied  immediately 
Ui  tlie  surface  of  the  brickwork  forming  the  extrados  of  the 
arch,  with  an  intorvetiin;i  thin  coat  of  line  concrete ;  or  tlie 
spandril^  may  be  filled  witli  cmicrete  so  as  to  form  a  level  sur- 
face for  the  asphalte,  even  with  the  crowns  of  the  archer  ;  or, 
adv;incing  a  step  fiirtlier,  the  concrete  may  he  laid  up  to  the 
level  of  iho  roadway,  and  the  coverinfr  of  asjihalte  be  used  as  a 
pavement,  as  well  as  for  the  exehwion  of  water.  On  the 
Greenwich  Railway  viarhict,  upon  which  a  surface  cif  4SO,OU0 
square  feet  haa  been  covered  with  mastic,  aii  bitermcdiate  j^hm 
has  been  adopU>d  ;  the  asphalte  being  laid  in  iui  undulating 
surface,  with  a  fall  ever)^  way- 

In  whatever  way  asphalte  may  bii  applied,  the  greatest  care 
is  necessary  to  secure  a  solid  foundation,  to  ensure  the  ilrynes^ 
of  the  concrete  or  brickwork  to  which  it  is  apjilietl,  to  use  the 
mastic  as  hot  as  possible,  and  to  tuaku  tbi-  Joints  perfect. 
Wherever  any  part  needs  rt^[iair  it  may  be  softened  by  laying 
some  hot  mastfc  U|K*n  it  for  a  short  rime,  and  then  cut  away 
with  a  ehbel  without  injuring  the  adjacent  parij?.  The  old 
milstie  may  be  remeked,  and,  the  edn^es  of  the  old  work  beinir 
cut  fi<|uare,  the  hot  material  will  readily  adhere  to  them,  if 
they  arc  c;i  re  fully  i'vcvd  from  dust  and  moUture.  It  only  re- 
mains to  notice  that  the  thickness  of  asphalte  used  for  fkive- 
iucnts  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  alxiut  an  inch  and  a  L|uarter, 
the  fornicr  l>eing  sutBeicnt  for  coiumon  floors  and  court-yanls 
not  intended  for  carriages,  and  from  thrcc-i|itarter5  to  mt  inch 
Mnt^  the  least  allowed  IVjr  carriage  f>avcments ;  from  half  an 
inch  to  tive-eightlis  is  sufficient  for  roofs  and  the  covering  of 
arches  to  prevent  the  filtration  of  water,  and  for  th*j  lining  of 
timks  and  ponds ;  and  about  half  that  thickness  is  aiifficient  for 
covering  tiie  t^und-linc  of  brickwork^  to  prevent  the  rising 
of  damp. 

ASPIDIA'RIA  (Presl).  Several  species  of  the  Leptdo- 
dcndra  of  Sternberg  are  thus  named.  From  the  coal  forma- 
tion. 

ASPJ/DIUM,  a  gcnuB  of  Ferns,  and  one  under  which 
miuiy  fepeciei*  were  arranged  by  older  liotanisiH,  which  are  now 
placed  under  new  genera.  For  an  arrangement  of  the  modern 
gfCfjera  see  Filjceh,  P,  C.  S.  One  of  the  most  rc'markable 
s|)edc«  of  lids  genus  is  the  Aspidium  Barom^y  or  Tarttirian 
Liimb,  recently  referred  by  Mr.  Smith  to  tlic  ^nus  Cibotium. 
This  plant,  from  its  |)eculiar  colour  and  form^  was  at  one  time 
really  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  vegetable  animal,  asihc  Ibllow* 
ing  account  from  Struys,  an  old  traveller,  proves:  *  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Volga/  he  says,  *  there  is  an  elevated  salt 
plain  of  vast  extent,  but  wholly  micultivatcd  and  uninhabited. 
On  this  plain,  which  furnishes  all  the  neif^hbouring  countries 
with  Pidt,  (Tt'ows  the  Borancz  or  Bomitsrh.  Thi.s  wonderfid 
plcint  lia>  i!n'  sh,i|ie  and  appearance  of  a  lamb,  i^irh  ft^t,  head, 
«Ti  jctly  fonned.     Borunet,  in  the  language  of  Mu-<- 

cu\  ;  It  little  lamb,  and  a  similar  name  is  pven  to  this 

pUuL  Its  bkin  is  covered  with  very  white  down  as  soft  as 
»ilL  The  Tartora  and  Muscovites  citoem  it  highly,  and  pre- 
«crvc  it  with  great  care  in  their  hooscj,  where  I  liavo  scon 


many  such  Jambs.    The  sailor  who  gave  me  one  i 
cious  plants,  fomid  it  in  a  wood;  aad  I  hid  tU  tkmi 
an  under- waistcoat.     I   learned  at  Astncsii,  f 
were  best  accjuainted  with   the  subject,  liiat 
upon  a  stalk  about  three  feet  high  ;  that  tha  ; 
is  sustained  is  a  kind  of  navel,  and  that  it  1 
and  bends  down  to  tJie  herUifiro  which 
They  also  said  it  drici  up  and  pmetawnYvb 
Struya  adds   many  other  wonderful  ihm^ 
His  stJitemcnt  is  however  substantiallv 
of  the  -1.  Mfiromez  presents  a  rude  ri 
It  is  covered  with  a  silky  down,  and  w  tit  li  luc 
inside  with  a  reddish  Ae^h -coloured  app 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  fables  with  regaid  { 
nature.     It  is  not  improliuble  that  this  Icrti  dfi 
grass  does,  but  of  course  the  one  has  no  (' 
other.     The  Baromcz  possesses  the  a^iriii treat  | 
is  rommon  to  all  iems  ;  hence  it  hn-^  ?'.  •  n   ».* 
Dried  sjjeciiuens  have  sometimes^ 
but  the  plant  has  not  yet  been  br^    , 

Aspidium  Filix  Mm  (now  Laiircm  ftkt^ 
fern,  is  a  native  of  Great  Rritijin,  and  is 
British  PhannacQ|>a'ias  on  account  of  its  I 
ties.     It  has  hi  pinnate  fronds,  obtuse  anil  i 
sori  near  the  central  nerve,  the  lateral 
abundant  throughout  Eurf^ix),  and  grows  i 
skirts  of  woods,  in  open  plantations  uud 
used  in  medicine  is  the  root,  or  nther  the  I 
part  of  the  plant  is  collected  for  me<licinal 
the  end  of  May  and  the  middle  of  Scptca 
keep  well,  ami  should  be  rc^it^wod  at  least 
It  has  often  been  chemically  uiialyzi>d,  and  ii  foi 
Lignin 

8uuch  .         ,  Id^ 

Un crystal lizable  sucrar  .         l^i 

Gum  .         10  ( 

Fitted  oil     .  .  f  i 

Besan 
Salts,  volatile  oil 


The  antients  used  this  plant  as  a  >ermii 
nearly  given  up  by  mf>dci'n  |»ractitiom  th  uf 
Peschier  pointed  out  the  conditions  in  v*  hieh  ^ 
erticijcious  in  expelling  tape- worm.     The  b^ 
ministering  it  is  an  letheriid  Uv ■*'''•'■  ■    *h 
dissolve  up  the  resinous  oil  on  v 
the  [dant  dejwnd.     The  dose  of  iL . : 
is  about  one  drachm. 

A.  diiatatum  ( Last r tea  dilalala)^^  Rritithf'tftil 
founded  with  the  last  for  iitcdieinul  ]  <  li| 

pinnate  fnmds  ;  oblong,  blunt,  inciso.p 
mucronate  segments;  a  deciduous  unf 
is  a  common  Icm,  but  le^s  gencrjdiy  «!i 

A.^lu-Jhimina  (Athyrium  fili 
lanceolate  pinnate  frond;  piunii 
nate  ;  pinnules  linear»obloiig.  qmit-  u,- 
pinnatifid  \  .scgracots  with  2 or  3  teeth, 
wautiful  of  the  llri lis h  ferns.     Th-  - 
for  that  of  the  male  fern.     It  hi\> 
stock,  black  externally,  with  bku 
baaes  of  the  leaf-stalks,  which  co 
form  a  very  acute  angle  with  its    i 
shicld-fum  extend  outwffrds  at  u  inoro  open  rnngl^' 
lison . ) 

(Burnett,  Chitlines  of  Botany;  Buhingt^Hii  Jl 
Britisit  Botany:  Chr^stison,  Ui^pcnsatorv.) 

ASPlDOKHY'NX^ULItJ,  a  geims       '  <  ;«iii 

from  tlm  Ihin  and  oolite  of  England,     i  .  ,  \ 

ASPIDU'RA.  A  fossil  species  ol  uptuuf^id 
derms  is  tlius  luuiicd  by  Agassiz.  From  tlic  litt 
shire. 

ASPtENlOTTERIS  (Stemk).  t^w»ww 
C.  S.] 

A  SPLEEN  I UM,  a  genus  of  pjaata  belooztiig^  | 
turai  order  of  Yerm,  [Filiceij,  P,  C.  8,]  U  um 
<itrJght  sori,  with  an  indusium  opening  towanii  ti 
nerve  or  rnidrib^  The^iiecicf  of  this  gcftui  ane  ' 
name  of  Spleenwqrts ;  severul  of  them  orp 
Britain. 

A.  lanceolaium  of  Hudson  has  Uac<H)]ate 
fronds ;  the  pinnules  ovate  and  deeply  aiid  tin 
lobod  ;  tlic   sori  short,  Dcai^jy  puirgimi).      It 
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crpctidii 

^ ;  aadll 

thcwd 
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p3^«  Qo  fodcs  and  vails,  bat  vts  dij^inbutioii  it 
k  <bo  m  nitivo  of  Fninct%  but  'n&  Europ<<«i 

-iTj^nmi,  Black  Sfilc^nwort,  bul  tmajgrtilar 

twice  or   thrttij    pinnate,  the  pjrmtE  mid 

,  •Jivply  toothed  ;    eori  rloit|rai(Hi,  ccntrsU, 

*  alt  y  l  is  abimfluntJy  iljstributed 

r  ITiiftcd    1.  vlu'f*;   it   lkcui^  on  nx  ks, 

t-ro\i^.    i  my  js  mif  ot  tlio  tV*ni    ' 

ne,  and  is  statrd  by  Ray  to  hv 

urtrii*  jauTidif'c,  itone,  (^"iivel,  «,,  .  .  ,..  r 

t  WW  howeref  any  rc-pitntion  mnonf»t  modern 

' :  iir.   ha.f   bipmntttf!    frmidj,    tbe 

;w<l.  notHiwI  or  toothed  at  the 

This  fern  hi  \try  common  on 

I  Great  Britain  and  tliroughout  Europia, 

of  Nortit  Am^ica.     It  was  at  one  time 

iti  cijiicbs  and  asttimflK,  oh&tnictions  of  the 

I  dkeiies  ;  but  hm  now  £illen  into  db- 

vi   Comtntm  SpIcenwoH*  bus  pinnatp  linear 

•«k?.  cnenafc,  stalkfd  pmna* :  the   nerve* 

it  is  wry  rnminon  tlimug-hoot  Great 

'Ah^  diitrrhcA,  ruins,  bridge*,  flod  hf^hje- 

of  Euncjp*;,  AfficSL,  nntl  the   United 

la  been  lalm  uivd  m  medicino,  and  for  the 

'  Jf^*^***"*  spedc^,  hut  it  lias  fallen  now 

The  other  Briiisii  tpecwis  of  Aspleniinn 

A,  Meptentriotiale^   A,   marinnm^   A, 

frrr.^  mnr  be  etsilj  cultrriited,  by  p!acm|r 
r  _'  their  naturaJ  hofaitats.     Th<*y 

nty  of  space*  and  nntural  !?hadc, 
By  of  wutur.      Thev  ma?  be  planted  on  de- 
holes  of  Tmeks  and  brick,  with  almf*9t  any  soil, 
tt    '  '        "      '  "  'j,^ni  is  by  means 

I,  ri  any  sandy  or 

luirirr  Tiriis  are  made  on 
:q  dirertion*  laid  down  by 
u^.  i[  of  having  tirst  flugfcsted 

"Ni^wtnim,  ffistoTf  cf  British  Ferns; 
hized  Cases,) 

a  pnnishable  ofTcnee,  usnally 
rpubtic  pwiaceutors  attached  to  the  <»hcri  tis* 
'"•  4!edfia  eatablished  by  statute,  and  to  the 
(tMirt^,  If  is  seldoni  brought  before  the 
court,  imles?  it  be  of  a  hiffhly  criminal 
^"  then  gren*  jed  as  aaaaalt  with 

HoOt  as  '  _  r-afated  by  beinpr  to 

'  or  aa  *^  bein-r  to  the  danger  of  life/  or 
I  a^inat  a  magiatrate/  or  *  by  beinp  per- 
il weapon/  an  expre?sion  applifablc  to  a 
nt*r^  or  any  rnstrumeiit  more  forinidabJe 
pjiL;»Mr_ef;.  L       rrir.iTnai   pros4*eiition»    for 
ire  almost  unknown, 
laniapes  before  a  mry  ; 
fUot  treqiient.     There  i«  no  diYi&iou, 
'  and  *  assault  and  battery.'    Many 
»  assaults  by  manufacturejs^  &c. , 
'  r  statute  Jaw  on  this  subject^ 
to  cdur  bws  peculiar  to  Enerlandj  does 
f  to  Scotland.     The  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  129, 
assaults  connected   with   combination ^ 
if  tbe  kincrdom.     The  respeejive  pun- 
lof  iwsault  have  thus,  in  Scotland, 
led  by  the  practice  of  tlie  several 


mtroductJon  to  the  studji^  J 

iinKiTik      TI^Tiiirnrill  il;    lir.ij 


racogniaed  and  rewarded  by  various  distinctions  w1i!cli  fJie 
Bavmian  goveniment  conferred  upon  him.  lie  occupied 
hintself  not  only  with  philology,  »n  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word|  but  alio  with  H»vend  demrtments  of  philosophy  and  its 
history;  and  tf  d  him,  during  the  hitter  period 

of  his  life,  to  •  I  most  exclusively  to  the  study  of 

PlatOp  for  tbe  uii<Jt*r5.f  ukIui^  nt  whose  works  he  has  done  niore 
than  any  other  schokr,  Im  numerous  works  may  be  di\]dcd 
into  two  cks8ea,  pin'         i       '    _  j      <   i   i     -     '        \  ^ 

fonncr  we  must  no: 

tik/  Landifthut,   l^u, ,  ....i...r,i  .i,  i    x  ..^iw  ,  ^,.  / 

Icmdshut,  1808,  8vo. 
of  antiiiuily  ;  '  tinindl 
Kritik;   Lan  ! 

phie/  2nd  edi  - 

diietion   to   tbe  ^tusiy  fi  ')'  •    '  Hauptmorncnfe   der 

Geschichte  der  Phi]oso|il  <  hvu^  1829,  8vo. ;  *  lUaton*| 

L<?ben  und  Schriften/  i,ujp/ug»  1816,  8vo.,  one  of  ihe  best 
works  on  Plato  thai  have  b^eis  written  in  modem  times,  and 
fonning  a  ^try  iwcful  ij  to  the  study  of  tltut  ph»* 

loiQpher,      Amoniir  bi*-    ,  i  works  we  may  mention 

*  Ob^rvationc  "  r'li  t  iMtnrm/  a  youtV'"  '  '  '  ri 
which  lie  pii'                    ^re  eriterinjr  the  uni  • 

In  1309  h«J  bt>:an  rjjutjg  a  number     '     f 

Plato*  such  as  the  *  Phncilnis/   '>  * 

*  Lege*,'  nnd  othere,  which  were  Wi.i  u,v,  .^  ,  .  ....  i  ...,  -,  J 
him  to  thi"  publirHticm  of  a  conijdete  edition  of  Pinto's  worit* 
(Leiptix*  1819-32),  in  {1  mA%  s^o  ,  \\itb  a  Latin  trjinskuoo. 


t  two  volumes.  Ue 
It  to  this  edltidti,  g 
t,  3  vols.  8vo.,  whicH 
':  wc  hnve.  In  a  cri* 
r|msscd  hjf 


\G   Anton    FRIEDRICU,   an   eminent 

K.,rr.  in  iTTk  ^t  Gotha,  at  the  gymna- 
t-d.     In  1798  ho  entered 

.     L^  devoted  bim*clf  at  hrst 

ology  ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  this  pur- 
i»*P  to  philological  and  philosonhical 
\  hmoi  his  career  as  an  academiail  lec- 
ty  of  Jena;  and  in  1805  he  was  ap|)ointed 
WltTature  in  the  University  of  I^ndshuf, 
until  the  transfer  of  that  institution  to 
t  the  rcominder  of  his  lile  at 
"Wth  of  DecrMti  ber,  1 84  L 
Ihe  <k^5T  and  most  industrious  of  modem 
wry  excellent  teacher,      ills  merits  were 


and  a  wmmcntary  which  oocu 

next  publi^hedf  as  a  sort  4*3 

'Lexicon  Plalonicum/   \ 

h  one  of  tbe  best  s}Mfciai 

tidd  fjoint  of  view,  his  editiiia  uf  1 

some  of  the  more  recent  editions  ol 

{  Biographical  Diciiouory  of  the  ^ucttlv  lui   the  Diffu^iod 
'  <if  Useful  Knowledge  ;    Brockiiaus,  Coniersat.- Lexicon^  Dtfi 
edition.) 

ASTERACA'NTUUS,  a  eenus  of  fopil  Placoid  fishca, 
includin^f  tive  liritish  species,  frum  the  oolitic  aod  lias  forraar 
tions,  (Atrassii  ) 
ASTERA'CEiE.  rCoBiMBtrKBA,  P.  C.  SJ 
ASTEIIOPUYLLI'TE.S  (Hrongniart).  a  IWil  jrenus  of 
plants,  coTtt.ilfiifs  '  iriany  species,  fruiii  the  coal  formations  of 
Europe:*  a. 

ASTKi  rlllUS,  a  ffenus  of  fossil  Pliicoid  fisheip 

from  the  niountiiin  limestone  of  Ireland,     (Aga^^sizJ 

ASTLEY,  JOHN,  a  ixirtrail-painler,  bom  at  Wcra,  ift 
Shropslure,  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  p  more 
distinguished  for  his  good  fortune  than  Tor  his  works/though 
these,  accord ing  to  Walpole  and  £<t wards,  were  not  without 
merit,  especially  those  of  his  earlier  Tears,  lie  was  the  fellow* 
pupil  of  Reynolds  with  Hudwui,  and  was  at  Rome  .  '  '  i* 

same  time  with  Sir  Joshua.    He  was  very  jjoor  wb*  i  ,; 

in  Rome;  and  Nortbcote,  in  his  Life  of  Revnot«]>,  un",  a 
luriicroua  anecdote  about  his  poverty.  On  one  occasion,  upoa 
a  summer's  eveuing  ramble  ncjir  llome  with  other  English 
Hrtiatfl,  his  companitms  ti>ok  otf  their  coats  and  udvi&e<i  Astiey 
to  do  the  same^  to  \4  hicli  be  objected  ;  and  his  tX-TsisLing  to 
keep  his  coat  on  ap}>i^&ring  unaccountable  to  tncm,  caused 
them  to  make  simie  jokes  at  his  expense,  which  at  last  forced 
him  to  follow  their  example,  when  the  niyatery  was  out,— the 
back  of  his  wtiistcoat  wits  made  out  of  one  of  his  own  sketches, 
and  the  poor  painter,  with  a  waterfall  on  bis  back,  made  a 
lodicrous  tigui^e^  whirh  ailbrded  his  companions  a  hearty 
lauuh. 

After  his  retnm  to  England  he  spent  a  few  months  m  Lon- 
don, and  then  tried  his  fortunes  in  Dublin,  where  he  practised^ 
with  such  success  that  in  three  yejirs  he  saved  3000/,     He 
considered  tliis  capital  sudicient  to  enable  him  to  ventnre  his 
'  Ibrtunes  in  London  ;  and  '  as  he  was  painting  his  way  back  to 
London,'  s:iy»  the  writer  in  Adams'  Biographical   History, 
*  in  bis  own  post-chaise,  with  an  outrider,  he  loitered  \*ith  a 
little   f»ardonul»le  vanity  in   bis  native   neighlx»iirhood,  and 
visited  Knutsford  Assembly  witli  another  gentleman.     Ladv 
Daniel,  a  widow  then  present,  was  at  once  so  won  by  his 
apj>carance,  that  flic  contrived  to  sit  to  him  for  her  portmit, 
'  and  then  ma<le  him  the  of!cr  of  her  htiml.'    This  lady  was  the 
1  widow  of  Sir  Willifim  Daiiiel,  and  was  jHj^Ci^ed  of  u  wry 
'  larjre  fortune,  tbe  whole  of  which  she  be<pieathcd  to  Astley, 
I  besides  the  rcvereion,  at  her  dau^hter*s  dtath,  of  the  estate  of 
I  Duckenfield  Lodge,  Cheshire,  worth  6000/,  u  year.      Lady 
j  Daniel  died  not  lon;^  after  her  roaniiigc,  and  her  daughter  did 
J  not  sm'vivc  her  mmiy  years,     Astley  obtained  jMJSscssinn  of 

\3  'i 
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the  property,  and  crave  himsMf  up  io  n  life  of  plcasiii^e.  lie 
piirfhasriJ  tlic  Jiousc  i'l  Fall  Mall  >vhic'h  had  l>elf>iiafod  to  the 
Duke  of  Schom lK*rg.  of  which  FenriaiU^  in  his  '  London/  says, 

*  It  was  in  my  time  pnssesswl  by  Astley  i\\e  pintiT,  who 
divided  it  into  throe,  and  most  whimsicjally  fitted  rip  the 
centre  for  his  own  itse.*  He  fittod  up  also  u  vilhi  at  Barnes, 
in  Surrc3%  according^  to  a  pecidiar  fauey ;  nnd  he  made  many 
improveruents  in  Durkcniield  Ltxige.  After  a  life  of  plea* 
sure,  AS  he  was  ^rowinp  M^  he  married  ugiiin,  u  yotirig  hidy, 
by  whom  he  left  twf>  duuirhters  and  a  son.  lie  died  at  Due- 
kenfield  Lod^e  in  Novemlwr,  1787.  Before  his  death  his 
eh«r«cler  rhun^od ;  he  regretted  the  di^^ipatcxl  life  he  had 
led :  hut^  fti?  his  hiognipher  luis  said^  if  he  owed  hii«  fOTtune  to 
Ills  roriii»  he  owed  ul^  his  follies  to  his  fortune, 

(VValpole,  LrMerSf  vol,  ii,;  Edwards,  Anecdotes  of  PmnU 
ing^  he.) 

ASTKOCRIXITES  (Aostin),  a  fossil  genus  of  Crinoi- 
dea,  from  the  mountain  limestone  of  YorLshire, 

ASTY'LAR,  one  of  the  numerons  compound  arehitec- 
tnral  terms  from  the  Greek  ^/^cw  (<TruXoc),  eolumn ;  whieh, 
having  tiie  Greek  privative  a  prefixed  to  it»  sij^nifies  without 
cfdumns.  It  does  not  indeeil  oceur  hi  the  usual  areliitettuml 
glossaries  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  adopted,  l^eing  excetHiingiy  eon- 
vcnient  and  expre3.*?ive,  inasmuch  as  it  ex  plains  at  onee  that 
the  building  described  by  it  is  without  any  order  of  eohinins 
or  pilasters,  however  ornate  it  may  be  in  all  other  rejfieet^. 
Thus,  we  speak  of  Astylar  Italian  in  contradistinction  from  the 
eolumnar  rJa«a  of  buildings  in  that  style^  orsneh  as  are  deeomted 
with  the  orders.  Astylar  eomposition  is  not  only  stisceptihle 
of  a  very  hi^h  degree  of  enibelliBshmcnt,  hut  of  a  speen^s  of 
irnmdenr  not  attainable  (that  is,  on  the  sjime  s<'ale)  in  the 
Palladian  style,  or  that  where  an  order  is  raised  upon  a  base- 
ment, or  even  more  than  a  single  onler  in  employed  for  a 
far-flde,  because  in  the  former  the  cornice  is  proportioned  to 
the  entire  elevation  ;  stimetimes  of  greatly  incrt^ased  pro][>or- 
trons,  and  then  distinguished  by  the  naiue  of  comtaone.  In 
this  country  we  had  no  examples  of  such  asitfhr  c4ass  of  de- 
sign, until  it  was  intrwJuced  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  the  Travellers' 
and  Reform  Clubhouses  j  since  which  it  has  lx*cn  eini>loyed 
by  other  architects. 

ATHENS,  In  this  supplement  to  the  article  ATHZifs, 
P.  C,  vol.  iii*  p,  lOj  &c,,  it  is  intended  to  mention  those  cor- 
rections which  have  been  made  in  tht*  to|jogra|ihy  of  Athena 
through  the  researches  and  excavations  which  have  been 
carried  on  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  which  are  the  more 
necessary  as  Colonel  Leake,  in  the  second  edition  of  bis  Tof>o- 
graphy  of  Athens,  ha-s  not  incorfiorated  all  that  could  have 
been  expected  after  such  im|)ortaint  discoveries  by  whit^h  many 
of  the  most  cousj>icuous  errors  have  Ijcen  removed.  In  the  se- 
cond edition  of  Leake's  work,  the  hill  to  the  north-ea^t  of  the 
city  is  still  called  AnchesmuSj  whereas  it  has  been  iricf>ntro- 
vertibly  shown  that  this  bill  is  the  Lvcabettus  (Forchlianimer, 

*  Znr  Topographie  Athens,  ein  Brief  bus  Athen  und  ein  Brief 
nach  Athen,*  Gotting.  1833.)  The  site  of  the  hill  Anebesmiis 
is  stUl  a  disputed  point.  The  bill  in  the  west,  which  aeconJing 
to  Leake  is  the  Lvmbcttns,  is  proved  by  an  inscription  whieli 
was  found  tliere  (Bockh,  Corpm  Imcript.  Grace,  i.  No.  543), 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  tlie  Hill  of  the  Nyin|dii!'.  In  eon- 
pcnueuce  of  this  error  the  antient  walls  of  Athens  a^eextendt^ti 
too  far  to  the  north-east,  while  in  the  wi^t  a  large  jK>rtion 
whicJi  was  inclosed  within  the  walls  is  described  as  having 
been  without  tliem.  The  antient  walls  (tliat  is,  those  built 
by  Themi stocks)  in  the  south  arjd  west  ran,  according  to 
Leakei  across  the  Pnyx  and  tlie  hill  of  the  Musf^nnt,  and  did 
not  ejitcnd  beyond  the  llissus  in  the  south.  He  was  led  to 
this  opinion  by  some  remnants  <'f  a  wall  which  an?  still 
visible  on  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museum,  but  Forchhammer 
flupposes  that  they  are  not  remains  ol'  an  aurient  Greek  ruc- 
ture,  but  that  they  belong  to  a  wall  erected  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Valerian.  The  antient  walls,  according  to 
Forchhammer,  comprised  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  the  whole 
of  the  Pnyx  and  Museum,  and  the  well  Callin"hm>.  and  to 
the  south  they  embrace*!  a  eonsiderable  |>nrtion  of  the  left  bank 
oi  the  llissus,  so  that  the  Enneaerimos,  tlie  temples  of  Demeter, 
Triptolenms,  and  Artemis  Eodeia,  w  hich  are  nicntiuned  by 
Patisanias,  and  farther  on  the  Fanathcnaic  Stadium,  were 
inclosed  within  the  walls,  which  again  ran  across  the  Ilissu;* 
in  the  ueigbl>ourhood  of  the  Lyctnjm.  The  ai-ginneoLs  by 
which  Forchhainmer  has  established  this  view  are  very  cogent. 

Respecting  the  gates  of  Athens  a  gn*at  diversity  of  opinions 
still  prevails,  and  nmst  prevail  so  long  as  crities  an*  not  agreed 
upon  the  gale  with  which  Pausanias  in  his  di^s^'ription  begins 
big  account.  ,  At  present  there  are  no  less  than  four  gates 
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which  claim  thiA  honour, 
he  entered  Athens  by  the  ] 
and  Pnyx,  an  opinion  which  v; 
has  been  adopted  by  Muller,  ^ 
One  of  the  furnJ amenta!  ♦■! 
Athens,  was  that  ever  since  tlie  time  of  J 
believi'd  that  at  two  differeot  times  Aihrns  I 
places  (ayopai),  un  old  and  a  new  «fie; 
weat  and  tire  other  to  the  north  of  tlic  Acmf 
thinks  that  the  Agora  was  transferred  to  the  nortb 
Angus  (us,  or  in  the  hist  century  before  the  Ckm 
the  im.'Lsage^  (|Uoted  in  support  of  this  supmwiklu 
proving  the  case;  imd  wltatwas  formerly cdU 
ihe  New  Agonit  is  pro  veil  l>oth  by  its  strlc  mi 
not  to  have  been  a  gate,  hut  part  of  a  buildinf  i 
the  donations  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  Au$ntttBi|| 
of  Athena  Apcbegetis.  That  whole  district  to «| 
Agora  is  supposed  to  have  been,  wk  in  tK^fiM 
ditlcs  not  occupied  by  houses,^  1 
(Thucyd,  ii,  17^  Xenoph.  De  Vt< 

The  form  and  basins  of  the  port  of  i 
been  the  subjects  of  much  discussion,  u 
Ulrichs  endeavoured  to  establish  an  opitr 
op|x>sed  to  that  of  Leake,  as  well  as  to  Ul. 
but  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  «ay  which  4  tx 
views  is  the  correct  i>ne,    (Cuftius',  X?c  Mort^im 
IlalJe,  1842,  8vo. ;  Ulrichs,  Oi  Up^vtM  fmwk^ 
'ABsivuiv^  Athens,  184;l.)  ..i 

We  cannot  here  enter  upon  an  eicplaitttiQft^i 
|x>int5  in  which  the  topieraphy  of  Athens  bat  I 
and  corrected  by  late  invt^tigatloos ;  the  ftnda 
to  the  works  quoted  at  tlie  end  of  this  artide. 
only  a  brief  account  of  the  most  inn>ort.int  tCi 
have  been  made  at  Athens.     Tiie  n  i 

in  which  excavations  have  been  m  U 

with  something  like  systematie  order.  « 
meneed  there  in  1833  by  a  private  .^' 
The  year  after,  when  Athens  was  ni;i 
kingdom  of  Gr(K?ce,  tlie  jjoveni men t  t< 
own  hands.  The  excavatirms  were  cuv 
bratetl  German  architect  L.  von  Klenz- 
Professor  Ross,  assisted  by  the 
Cleanthcs,  whose  place  was  soon 
Ross  was  succeetied  in  1836  by  Piti  ti. is.  i 
excavations  down  to  1843  are  briefly  but 
Curtius,  Die  Afm/polh  von  Athen^  Berlin, 

The  oiH^rutioiis  in  the  Propyhiea  liegan  io 
thing   that  was  done  was  to  remove  the 
which  blocker!  i\\y  the  entrance  to  the  Acrop 
upper  battery  which  extended  fronj  the  [ 
AgripfKi  in  the  north  to  the  comer  of  the  Cil 
south,  was  next  taken  down,   Thediscove 
ino^t  imcxpectetl.    The  frairments  of  the  mil 
tory  unwinged  (Nike  Apteros)  were  found  j 
and  very  little  injured  ;  many  fmgraentsof  I 
sistiuf:  of  sculpture  and  pieces  of  arc!hite 
and  some  hifrhly  important  iii^- 
A  considei-able  jxirtof  the  mm 
Fro|)ylaca  wus  laid  open  at  a  ^ 

1  n  th  e  w  in  t  er  of  1  *i  36-37  o  |  ■  .  >iri 

Propybea  itself ;  the  central  j .., .  .  di 

cleared  from  the  mmlern  cfmstructi'  i  t| 

the  buttlementK  which  had  Ih^cu  er»j!  _  .,  a  tl 
mithlle  ages.  In  the  central  part,  tiic  six  Im 
the  vestibule  are  still  standing,  llmutrh  onl7:Ji| 
of  their  original  height^  except  oive  whicih  im| 
rest.  The  parts  of  thesci  tH>luuuis,  however, || 
down,  were  found  among  the  nntiSv  but  1h%  Mp 
damaged.  The  uortheni  wing  i*s  in  f>eritTt  pfei 
tlie  comiee  ;  and  the  tower  of  the  southern  unM 
ing,  but  no  truce  has  been  found  of  the  paintttlppiw 
.-^aw  in  the  Propylacu.  The  most  remarkable  di 
of  tlie  temple  of  Victory  mentioned  before, 
mcntji  were  in  a  state  of  almost  [>erfeet  pri 
hiive  been  destroyed  by  force ;  and  as  Spoilt 
if  still  s^trmding,  it  va^  prolwibly  taken  i" 
in  lt;H4,  fVjr  the  purjxi^e  of  using  the 
the  great  liHttery.  Out  of  idl  tlmt  thus  \ 
was  njijde  to  restore  this  beautiful  edifice,  t 
ri?storation  was  nearly  eom[)leted.  The  iro 
by  Ross,  Si  haubert,  and  Hansen,  but  alter  I 
Ross  ill  l.s3(»  the  progress  was  somewhat  d<^1i 
however,  the  restoration  is  complete,  and  1 
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i  its  fiill  beauty  ;    it  iorvo«  as  a  tompornTy 
n«  of  the  newly  discoYered  relics  of  an- 

hid  resolved  upon  cleenngr  the  whole 

f  from  the  rubbkli  and  modem  btiild- 

IlisRynaMie  in  and  around  the  Parthenon, 

i  r$imMe  fmgnieiiLv  of  the  metopes,  the 

I  in  tli€  fiedimenti,  which  arc  deposited 

but  have  not  yet  been  exaiained. 

ffaidi  had  been  built  within  the  cella  of 

ieHTPd  away,  and  the  place  wb^re  th« 

io^  found.     The  area  on  the  enstem 

J,  and  tlie  columns  of  the  north  ride^  whirh 

erected  aguin.     In   1H37    wf»rkm»»n 

in  fcmovinf  the  niblmh  fjvim  within 

n,  and  all  that  cxmld   be  rt^sturtKl 

been   restored,    especially  akm^   the 

he  wull  of  tlie  eel  la  it  now  raised  to  balf 

Tbe  fligrht  of  stairs  in  the  cikstefn  front 

laid  open.     In  the  interior  however  the 

[  seem  to  have  been  carrieil  out  to  their  full 

I  Ivttfct  has  been  made  known,  except  a  few 

f  tfse  di^mveij  of  sculptured  and  architcrtural 

-!^,  wo  mwft  notion  that  in  1«39  the 

►t  Athena  llyg^ie*  f  Paiw.  i.  2*1.  5)  was 

Ul^  rnj|»yLaeat  end  ii     '  h  of  the  same 

i  of  tho  enclosure  ( i  of  the  temple 

•  laid  open.  { rmiFanias,  i,  28.  7,) 

il  of  the  Trojan  hor«e  (Paus.  i. 

Spirimrinu^   {Pans,   i.  28.    11)  were 

things,  whicb  are  mentitinetl  l*y  Pau- 

l'Mlh?tr"ii''tifUjH    sin«I   frnirnu'rit^  nf    WOfks    of 

d.    The 

jfb**^'  nonisalflo 

iti  breadth   t'aries   between  aix  and  eight 

f  •c*<nwt  of  all  the  topo^rmphiral  discoveries, 
to  the  «»cond  edition  of  L^nkc*^  Topo- 
1841  ;  his  paper  On  some  dhpttied 
\ky  cf  Athmf^  in  the  Transact,  of 
\%m,  p.  183,  &c. ;  and  his  |iaper  (M  the 
Forch  hammer,    Tmoffraphie   von    A  then  ^ 
\  confjuos  a  detidled  Plan  of  Antient  Athens. 
'  of  the  Mmlcm  city,  showinjr  the  relation 
Roaa,  Sc'haul^ert,  and  Hansen,  XVr  Tempel 
Beriin,   1«39;  Weleker,  in  the  M/^/i- 
DoM  Erechiheion  zu  Athfn,  &c,, 
Zle  Foro  Afhenarum,  Gottinp'.  183f). 
.al  Mirvey  of  all  that  bus  bi*en  done  in 
i  topognpoy  and  antiquities  of  Athens,  is 
ID  the  Ncue  JafiTbUcher fur  Phi- 
fik,  vol,  xli,  p,  230-248. 
ft  modem  city,  dating  from  th«  commence- 
LOtbo**  government,  it  can  be  coTi5idere<l  at 
a  state  of  formation.     Hardly  anything 
Ipdon  is  aa  jet  to  be  collected  respecting 
isores  which  ought  to  have  l^een 
rtanees  ftfipear  to  have  been  neglect^,  it 
•mo  lA  nflttler  for  very  grcfit  regret  tliat 
to  be  erected  too  precipitately,   with 
i  CGiiTenjence,  and  just  as  guitcd  indi- 
or  with  icarcely  any  rt^ard  to  the  future 
and  lx*aMty  of  the  i-ity.     Site*  thot  ought 
erved  by  tbe  government,  or  else  Uid  0!it 
!  weiUarTanged  genenil  plan,  were  left  to  l*e 
people  pleased,  whereby  ho«5es  of  it  very 
»t  poascfsion  of  some  of  the  Ix'st— or  what 
Tendered  tbe  l>est — pnrts  of  the  town. 
'  are  not  of  very  durable  or  costly  cflnstruc- 
ohably  in  a  few  years  begin  to  give  jilace  to 
while  some  of  the  more  recently  erected 
buildings  ane  ipoken  of  iis  being  of  a 
ch  ax  woidd  be  an  oniament  to  nny 
rtn  if  de^^rvedly  beMowcd,  aueh  rom- 
I  general  and  vague  to  afford  any  idea 
ar  merits. 

repird   to  what  public  edifices  have 

We  can   there  tore  only  emimemte 

►Jr  give  the  names  of  such  as  we  have  seen 

iocijAl  one*,   t*.  e.  the  Mint,  the  Military 

j*kt,  the  Roytil  Stables,  and  the  Royal 

i«lifit  propoeed  that  the  Ptdnce  should* be 


erected  on  the  Acropolis,  at  its  east  end,  and  along  the  south 
?tde  there,  nearly  as  far  a*  the  Parthenon,  and  designs  for  the 
fmrpose  were  made  by  Schinkel,  who  alYerwards  published 
them  in  hb  *  Hohere  ftaukunst;*  but  the  idea  was  altandoned, 
proliobly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  sutticiently 
commodious  a«cent  for  carriages.  Accordingly,  other  designa 
for  a  diflerent  situation  were  prepared  by  the  great  Munich 
architect »  Von  Klenze,  but  they  also  were  laid  aside ;  and  a 
third  act  were  made  by  Ciiirtner,  another  very  eminent 
Munich  architect.  Gartner's  designs  were  finally  adopted, 
and  the  first  stone  of  the  new  structure  was  laid  in  March, 
1S3G,  on  quite  a  di^nent  site  from  €*ither  of  those  at  first 
proposed,  namely,  on  the  east  of  the  dty,  and  at  that  extremity 
of  tne  new  Hermes  Street,  This,  which  may  be  considered 
the  main  street,  extends  through  the  city  from  east  to  w^t, 
and  two  other  principal  new  streets,  jEolus  and  Athene  streets, 
run  into  it  on  its  north  Fide.  The  new  street  called  Stud  ion 
Street  is  to  the  nortli-e^«t  of  the  old  town.  By  a  letter  from 
Athens,  dated  November  14,  1844  (published  in  the  '  Alhe- 
na?«m'),  it  apfiears  that  the  goveniment  intendj^  to  found  a 
national  Archaeological  ISIuseum,  to  be  erected  upon  the 
Acropolis^  and  in  which  are  to  be  placed  the  various  untiijuea 
now  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  and  other  places,  and 
whatever  others  may  either  happen  to  Ije  discovered  or  to  bo 
purchased  by  the  state  ;  al«o  models  of  the  antient  btiildings 
still  remaining  in  Greece* 

ATMOMETER,  called  also  Atmidomcter  or  Atmedome- 
ter  (from  arfi6^f  *■  vapour,*  and  ftir^ov^  *  a  measure*),  an  in- 
FtrumcDt  fin  ployed  to  measure  the  quantity  of  exhalutiori 
from  a  humid  surface  in  a  given  time.  Allusion  is  mfldc  in 
the  *  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia '  to  an  io^tmment  of  ihh  kind 
de?c^rilxwl  hy  Professior  Uichman  (in  the  Nov.  Commtnt^ 
Fetropol.,  vol.  ii.  p.  121),  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
unacquainted ;  but  the  instrument  to  which  the  name  i*  usu- 
ally applied  is  one  invented  by  Professor  Leslie,  which  con* 
fists  of  a  very  thin  ball  of  porous  earthen\^are,  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  to  which  is  cemented  a  long  tube  of  ghi^^ 
marked  by  a  diamond  with  divisions,  each  of  which  is  cnpble 
of  containing  as  much  liquid  m  would,  if  spread  over  the  outer 
surface  of  the  ball,  covit  it  with  a  film  equal  in  thickness  to 
the  T^th  part  of  an  inch.  The  open  end  of  ibe  tube  is  fitted 
with  a  brass  cap  and  u  leather  collar;  and  when  in  use  tbe 
instrument  is  filled  with  distUled  or  boiled  water,  and  sus- 
pended vertieuUy  with  the  ball  downwards,  the  end  of  the 
tutie  being  perfectly  do.sed  with  the  cap  and  collar.  The 
water  then  j^ercolotes  through  the  porous  ball  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  evaj>orauon  from  its  outer  surface,  of  which 
Its  waste  in  the  Xi\\yQ  forms  an  wrcurate  indication.  The  vacu- 
ous space  above  the  water  in  the  tube  becomes,  during  the 
opemtion,  gmdually  filled  witli  air  which  enters  tli rough  the 
|ioroua  ball.  When  the  tulw  becomes  empty,  the  cap  m 
removcfl  to  refill  it.  This  instrument  is  not  only  useful  m 
meteorological  obsenations,  but  is  also  capable  of  being  applied 
with  ailvantflge  in  <-hemical  operations,  and  in  the  application 
of  science  to  agrinilture. 

ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY.  In  a  brief  sketch  of  | 
the  history  of  this  invention,  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
Vignolcs  (then  prore**or  of  civil  engineering  at  University 
College,  London),  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society, 
in  Octoticr,  184*2,  thnt  gentleman  observed  that  the  idea  of 
prmlucing  motion  by  atmrwphcrir  pressure  was  coTiceiveil  by 
rapin,  the  welUknown  French  engineer,  nearly  two  <x*nhiries 
since  ;  and  that,  after  slumliering  for  more  than  a  century, 
the  subject  had  been  successively  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Le\^  is, 
Med  hurst,  Vail  since,  and  Pinkus,  and  lastly  by  Mr.  CI  egg,  by 
whom,  in  connt»ction  with  the  late  Mr,  Jacob  Samuda,  the 
practicability  of  this  mode  of  locomotion  has  been  fully 
proved,*  l)f  the  connection  of  the  name  of  Lewis  with  thii 
invention  the  wxiter  has  no  other  intimation  \  but  the  puhlitTi* 
tiotis  of  the  late  Mr,  Medhurst,  who  \ras  a  practical  mechani- 
cian or  engineer,  carrytng  on  business  in  Ijondon,  and  known 
m  the  inventor  of  an  ingenious  printing-press,  show  thtit  he 
not  only  cherished  the  idea  of  locomohon  by  atmospheric 
presmire  for  many  years,  but  also  devised,  among  other  plans 
for  its  aceomplbhmcnt,  one  which,  excepting  in  pmctical 
fletail,  greatly  resembles  the  present  atmospheric  mil  way. 
Medhurst  published  a  short  account  of  his  scheme  in  IHIO, 
under  the  title  of  *  A  New  Method  of  Conveying  Letters  and 
Goods  by  Air,*  and  in  1812  he  issued  anotfier  pnijthlct  of 
*  Calculations  and  Remarks,*  to  prove  tbe  practicabdity  and 
advantages  of  such  a  mode  of  conveyance ;  but,  as  he  observes 

*  A  eondcnwfl  T#Fort  of  ihu  lrcltir«',  origmalllT  publUlwd  in  the  '  Cctrnwmll 
Otx«tt«/  app«ar«d  in  tbt  •  fUilwA^  TimM'  of  Oct,  19.  l»4a. 
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In  a  more  rccrnt  work,  *  these  ptifjlication*  met  with  tliat  in- 
diifcrcnpo  und  ron tempt  which  ujunlly  attonda  aJl  tittcnipts  io 
ilpviate  50  widely  from  established  eustnni?/  Iti  the  pam- 
phlet from  whieh  this  remark  is  quoted*  which  was  published 
in  1827,  entitles!  *  A  New  System  of  Inland  Conveyance  for 
Goods  and  Passenj^er?,'  is  a  fuller  account  of  the  various 
modes  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  uccfjaintish  the  desired 
object^  the  principal  of  which  were»  first,  tne  constmction  of 
an  *iir-ti(arht  tunnel  of  snthcient  ma^jitude  to  admit  the  [miss- 
a^c  of  carriages  within  it,  running  upon  iron  mils,  and  [>ro- 
pelled  by  forehijr  in  air  behiiui  them  by  pumjvinpr  inachinerv, 
the  carriacres  bein^  made  so  nearly  to  fit  the  tunnel  that  the 
air  thus  forced  in  eoirid  not  jxiss'them,  but  nmst  act  u]>on 
them  as  upon  a  piston  ;  socotialy,  the  propulsiou  of  such  car- 
riages in  certain  cases,  in  the  reverse  direction,  by  cxhuustinp- 
the  tunnel  in  front  of  them^  instead  of  forcing:  in  air  behind 
thera  ;  thirdly,  the  use  of  a  smiiller  tunnel,  containinET  what 
may  be  terme*l  a  piston-eamttg-e  for  the  conveyance  of  ^oods 
within  the  tube  or  tunnel,  and  havinj^  a  kind  of  valve  which 
would  open  durini?  the  imssape  of  the  piston -carriage  so  as  to 
allow  a  rod  from  it  to  jiass  out  of  the  tunnel,  and  aHbrd  the 
me4ms  of  prof>cllirie  a  i^ccnnd  carriaiyre,  for  pa^seneers,  runnings 
upon  a  railway  cither  above  or  alonjiside  of  the  ttinneJ,  in 
the  open  air;  and,  fourthly,  the  construction  of  a  railway  or 
tram-road,  in  the  centre  of  which  should  be  laid  a  still  smaller 
air-tigbt  ttibe,  cufifainin^  a  travellinp"  piston  which  fihould  be 
conneeted,  bh  hi  the  lust  named  contrivance,  with  an  exterior 
carriiigts  One  of  fbc  modes  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
nect the  carriap e outside  the  tube  or  tunnel  with  (lie  [>iston  ss'nh- 
m  it,  was  by  an  air-tipht  water- valve,  which  however  would 
only  have  been  applicable  on  a  perfect  level,  and  with  a  very 
Itjw  amount  of  atmospheric*  pressure  ;  and  another,  upplicublc 
to  all  levels,  was  foniied  by  thin  elastic  sheets  of  irou  or 
copper,  shutting  down  nptm  a  soft  substance,  so  ns  to  form  an 
air-tight  joint,  but  capable  of  being  readily  lifted  up  to  allow 
the  pitssagG  of  the  conneetinjj-liarT  by  the  action  of  a  wheel 
connected  with  the  pt.Hton.  In  all  cases  Mcfllmrst  appeiirs 
to  have  contemplated  moving  the  piston  by  forcing^  air  into 
the  tube  behina  it,  and  thereby  forming  a  plenum,  in  )}rcfer- 
enee  to  forming  a  vacuum  by  cxhauj^ting  the  tfibe  in  advance 
of  it ;  and  he  seems  also  to  have  formed  a  y&ry  inadequate 
idea  of  the  depree  of  atmospheric  pressure  necessarv  to  pro- 
duce rapid  motion,  ima|rTnin|r  that  in  a  tunnel  of  lliirtv  feet 
sectional  area  carriages  mipht  tie  pro|7ellcd  at  the  rate  o!  sLxty 
mile-!  per  hour  withont  the  condensation  of  the  air  becomin|r 
nncomtorrable  to  the  passengers,  who,  accoitlinfr  to  his  ori- 
ginnl  plim,  would  not  have  been  shielded  from  its  cflbcts. 

Before  tlie  publication  of  the  last-mentioned  ptimphlet  of 
Medhnrst,  hut  many  years  alter  the  originid  prouiuJgation  of 
his  scheme,  Mr.  Vallance,  of  Brighton,  drev?  public  attention 
to  a  similiif  project,  which,  being  brought  forward  at  a  season 
of  f^  '    ■  ry  specidution,  excited  mucli  inlerest,  as  well  as 

no   1  liie.     Vullance's  scheme,   which  was  fully  ex- 

plainer J II  :i  pamphlet  published  by  him  in  1^;25,  entitled 
'  Considerations  on  the  expedience  of  sinking  capital  in  Euil- 
ways,*  was,  like  Mci!hur&t*s  original  design,  for  rnnveying 
passengers  along  a  railway  laid  within  an  air-tight  tunnel, 
which  he  prop<jscd  to  construct  cither  of  cast-iron  or  of  vitri- 
fitil  clay,  resembling  common  brickwork,  but  less  penneaLlc 
to  mr;  but,  knowing  that  experiments  had  proved  a  very 
peat  loss  of  power  to  result  from  the  attempt  to  impel  air 
tnrwigh  a  long  pipe,  he  proposed  to  ,«et  the  pision-camagc  in 
mf^tion  solely  by  exhausting  the  tunnel  in  advance  of  it,  and 
gittt'phig  the  full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon  its 
rciiT.  This  plan,  which  was  |xitented  m  1823,  was  brou^du 
into  experimental  operation  at  Brighton  upon  a  sufhcicntly 
Jurge  scale  to  prow  the  possibility  of  so  singular  a  mode  of 
transport,  but,  had  there  been  no  other  ditticulties,  the 
objections  of  the  travelling  public  to  transmission  in  a  dark 
c!o5e  tunnel  would  have  jtroved  sufficient  to  prevent  its  gene- 
ral adoption. 

About  the  year  1835  the  subject  was  revived  in  eoui^e- 
qucncc  of  a  patent  being  taken  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Pinku?^ 
an  American  gientleman  residing  in  Engmnd,  for  an  apparatus 
which  he  oilled  the  Pneumatic  Railway,  and  which,  as  on* 
ginally  proposed,  was  to  consist  of  a  cast-iron  tul>e  from  36  tt» 
40  inches  diameter,  internally,  of  an  average  thickness  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  havhig  a  longitodinal  slit  or 
openii»g  from  one  to  two  inches  wide  along  what  wiis,  when 
laid  in  its  proper  jx)sition  upon  the  railway,  intende«i  to  be 
its  npncrside.  Twti  ribs  or  checks,  cast  with  the  tube,  along 
the  sja<»  of  this  opening,  fonned  a  channel  or  trough  fronj 
fatij*  in  Bvo  inches  wkie  and  deep^  which  in  order  completely 


to  close  tn  the  tube  br  tunnel,  and  pterent  die 

wa*  tilled  with  a  i^ahnlar  cord  of  wime  wif^  «nd 

slunce  strctigthened  by  being  formed 

structed  iron  chain,  so  arranged  that  i»i  ■.^li 

in  its  place  in  the  trough  the  soft  mattct 

exclude  the  passage  of  air,  while  tho  trnn 

lying  upon  and  covering  th^ 

should  at  once  protect  the  v;! 

vent  its  being  forct;d  into  the  nine   uy  nnj 

Within  thLn  tidie  was  pbred  a  j^lston- 

the  dy uamic  traveller,  which  W!!-'   ■  •' 

pressure  of  the  atuio-^phcrc  in  its  r. 

of  pumping    nmehinery  eonntctc^i    ; 

vacuum  wtis  if»nned  in  front  of  it,     Jn 

the  dynamic  traveller  carried   an   u\u  . 

valvular  cortl  out  of  its  seat,  so  a^ 

itJong  the  dit  or  ojiening  of  a  cfn* 

dynamic  traveller  was  pfaecd  in  cfinnin 

temal  carriage,  called  the  governor,  to  wl 

be  drawn  were  attache<l ;   and  imnzediati^jri 

of  this  connecting-rod  the  valve  was 

sides  being  fresh  Itibricittcd  by  tiu 

governor,   and  the  whole  being 

wheel  or  roller.     In  this  form  of  tt "'  itpji 

and  tlie  carriage  attacheil  to  it  ran  njwn 

tiist  upon  the  external  sides  of  the  •-' 

subsequent  modification  of  the  m\' 
reduced  in  size,  and  laid  down  hi  i:.. 
an  ordinary  railway,  and  a   kind   td    | 
engine  was  substituted  for  the  govert>' 
engine  working  at\er  the  manner  of  a  ^ 
entrine,  excepting  that,  in  lieu  of  steam, 
to  l>e  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  M 
tube,  with  which  the  engine   was  yhrnni  in 
The  former  plan  was  publicly  exhi' 
an   e:iperimental    ruihvay  was  par 
Kensington  Cnnal  for  the  trisd  oi 
scale,  under  the  auspices  of  an  qs>^ 
the  pneumatic  railway  into  u^e  ;   I 
not  MAvarc,  the  matter  fell  througb 
Pinkus's  plan  nntil  the  somewfiat  ■ 
(-legg  and  Samuda  was  brou«*ht  i 
^ome  feeble  attempts  have  been  Uu-  -^   .  . 
ings  as  being  infringements  of  Pinktu's  jAt 
The  failure  which  had  attended  so  many 
pneumatic  tran.s|)ort  to  a  practical  trial  led 
feeling  of  distrust,  when,  in  1H40»  IVIes^. " 
brought  forward   their   *  Atmospheric 
some    satisfactory  experiments    ujK»n    a 
ifiose  Gcnthinen  arranged  with    u\e  prop 
iinfinishcti   Thames  Junction  or  West 
the  tem|jorary  \m*  of  a  portion  of  their  li 
Sf  rubbt,  upon  which  tncy   laid  down  aL,_. 
railways  witli  a  ri^ng  graclient  [mrtl^  of  1  ill 
of  1   in   115,  and  with   the  dUud vantage  of  a 
track  fonned  of  old  contractor's  n^'^    ..  ».;.  i. 
observe,  had  fprmed  jiart  nf  the  or 
and    Manchester  Railwr»v  '  '    ^'^ 
other  unii]i>  ourablo  circr.i 
of  the  machinery,  and  tl' 
not  admit  of  the  attuinnicrtt  of  a  mtLxin^ 
of  the  first  trials,  on  the  llth  of  Jtmc,  i 
muni  speed  of  SO  miles  |>er  hour  with  u   I      ; 
in  OOP  cairiage,  and  cif  '22^  mile*  [»cr  >    i^ 
11  tons  10  cwt,  in  two  carriages.      Tl 
which  had  an  atmospheric  tube  of  only  j 
wrs  publicly  exhibited  in  iution  a»t   i 
during  which  it  was  visited  by  n  m 

this   and   other    countries,    and    ii 
by  tlie  directors  of  the  Dublin  an* I  i 

?f»  derisive,  that  they  detcrniJf" ''  dw? 

Uiode  of  working  niK)n  a  projr. 
Kingstown   to   Dulkey,    the   -  .  _     ... 

rendered  it  unsuitable  for  workmg   by  Juc 
Thii^  line,  which  was  so  far  comp1ete«l  Ji;^ 
working  in  August,  1643,  is  at  present  ( ' 
only   line    of   atmospheric   railway    in 
mentioned  line  having  h«Tn  removed  to 
of  (he  West  Liifidon    Ruilwav^  which    i 
tjvca  •  but  thou£fh  no  other  l;i 
and  Croydon  ILiihvtiy  Cetnp 
iiumcntury  sanction  to  a  plan  i  : 

pheric  Uaihvay  alongside  of  t'  t 
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of  the  ^ame  from 

rit  there  will  he  a 

^mi  ib  liiii^fl,  iM  of  whtcti 

'•  to  H    irlwity  workrjti    by 

.rt.      A 


which  thr  aimospheric  nul- 


iron,  in   con* 


I  lie  uime 

u  tu  be 

p  71  feet  IQ  a 

k  of  nbQUi  16 

'*>  is  iJic  eon- 
I lie  an  cniiier 
v«rtiu»l  tibiB  gr  eiieuiui  ^  iiiui  c,  caat  nitb  the 


Fig,  2. 


I  which  fornix  1  troagh  wherein  the 

from  injury.     The  Talvfj  itself  cnnsifts 

If^l)^^-    r.^,.i..  ,.T»*.i.,^.i  f>euieen  two 

liStAtrtiv^  'i  the  stit  in 

I  lower  tt  whon  it  is 

1,  t  of  the 

abrnS  t  is  flat, 

it,  so  that  it  {iTOvcnti   tK*-  vulvti   lieifrg 

'  the  -npfTincumbcnt  prcs^qir*-  of  the 

f  the  side  martwi  />,  rtin^ldor- 

|p|.  .  and  its  pmjettinL'  <  dg^r  b 

'  tji'  ilic  valve-troij^Ii,  iit   the  txiso  of 

|lbmt  ft  continuous  li*mcr«'.     Tho  more 

}  bsress  of  air,  the  oj»[iosite  or  ojx'o- 

,  wS«ti  ctofted  af  in    ft'tj.  1,  hiTmoii- 

ipost^'  -   "*•"   - '  '  "W.  which  fills 

1 1  cheek  cand 

--.u  #«,.^i  [,,  |.,uu*et  the  iiUe 

il  in  with  a  sfii-ft-irnn 
^  five  feet,  with  lup  joints, 

fthf  top  ot  the  cheek  ft,  and  shntting 
i  top  of  the  eheek  «r.     The   intt^rior  of 
'^  Imed  with  a  soft  com jjosi lion,  which 
'tties,  and  render*'  the  pa5?ii|cre  jK»r- 
•^«i;  ami  the  piston  h  ?!urromidc<i  by 
wujr  rs  to  be  [lerfec-tJy  air-tight,  itnd 
Fnpry  little  friction.     1 1  is  attacbetf  to  the 
»HlrJi  h  n^cn  in  section  nt  f(Fiff.  2),  and 
fri  lift  up  ai»d  open  the  valve 
pftsseit,  thus  hnnging  it  into 
J.  whirh  ttlluws  room  for  the 
"uy  which  the  piston  \&  united 
1^,   .  .    ,„.   tmin  ;  the  inm  cover  rf  being 
!  h«e1d  ofj4*n  by  n  coulter  and  a  scries  of 


wheel*  or  fMifm^nikm  a||islied  to  f he 

C0fm€!rtifig4sr  hit  fMBBdy's  roUer  :»  j^ 

presses  tJie  v»lre  down  into  its  seat,  ^\i\l*i  h  ttig 

itlottir  the  mass  of  composition  at  its  <i{>cning  r^  tr, 

anil  then^by   seals  the  joint  alre^h.      The  cover  li 
allowed  to  la]!  inio  its  place,  and  all  i$  reaily  tor  ih'* 

^x)  soon  OS  the  i  '    "    'vo  quitted  the 

iw  of  its  bein^  fi.     The  end 

\i\  un   luur  tM  luitd  the  trsuD  is  l'*M  n  a  the  »ir  by 

whicfi  the  piston  is  to  ht*  impelled  ;   \  in  udvnnf<e  of 

the  fniin  t- '  I"    •■'    'nd  the  air  i«  pvir  'm   the  tube 

by  a  briiri(  I  nr  it,  leatiin  :  ii^.  which 

m,uf^'\M»  by aeteam-tjn;^  ^i  r  urlmc 

i»'nt  power.     It  is  pi  led 

f  li  place  engines  at   i  :  i  ree 

Liod  tu  break  or  btemipt  the  <  -l   the  ainwis* 

^   tube  at  tlie  principal  stations,  'jt  of  the  tise 

tit'  ^witcbeSf  tuni'tablcs,  and  the  other  urdUuiry  urrangcmentfi 
of  a  railway  station  ;  but  it  i»  n#»»»dl*'^  here  to  cuter  ttjxjn  an 
'       '  i  tif  the  var'  li   ih«-je  objects  arc 

'  d.     It  is  '   that  the  train  is 

'  '  (aiMitjr  finni  fiir  pi ^tvn  has  entered 

by  the  aid  of  «n  ]iijfeui<Hi*ly  ix»n- 
i..^.'j  .UM...  »>,.i..nu  njtjMiiringr  the  j«rtijd  varmim  which 
may  have  been  previously  produced  in  it ;  it  thtn  advances 
with  a  speiHl  proportionate  to  iho  rate  at  which  air  b  ah- 
lUViCteil  trom  the  tube  by  the  air-pttm^««  until  it  reaches  the 
oppoaitae  end  of  the  tube,  where,  without  the  aiJ  of  an  attend- 
ant, the  valve  which  has  closed  the  tube  flies  r»i>en,  and  the 
iiifton  and  tmin  nroceed  by  momentum  until  th.y  are  stopped 
uy  breaka  if  requisite,  or,  if  it  be  desired  to  purs.te  the  journey 
without  stopping,  until  the  piston  enters  another  length  of 
pipe.  As  scMMi  as  it  has  passed  out  of  the  firs*  length,  the 
cnd'Valvet  are  a^ain  closed,  and  tho  v%\o\tv>>  imnn'diately 
commence  the  rarrfaction  «"  *  ther 

train.     Both  in  the  extierii  ibbs 

and  til      '  il  eric  railway  <i  I   i  the 

road  i  ui  produce  rup  by 

gravjtj.  cii-Mi.  ,  -u  that  the  a1m<^j.u.  ;ii  j  ; .  r  <*.  ^^  -  .ji,  re- 
quired in  .isccnding,  while  in  descending  the  piston  is  moved 
aside  iu  sui^h  a  wajr  as  to  yAs?^  '1-  '^  f'^^  <*•**  tft!»  iiui  this 
mode  of  propulsion  is  equally  u]  m  both 

dirGCtiooa^  cither  by  means  of  t^N  <      ,  •  li  liaving 

its  own  atmospheric  tube,  or  by  a  single  track  and  tube» 
along  which  the  piston  is  impelled  alternately  in  eilh«^r  di- 
rection. 

While  the  opintoniof  leading  engineers  continue  at  rariance 
as  to  (he  merits  of  this  mofje  of  working  a  railway^  it  may  be 
woll  fo  say  very  little  of  its  pnifKi^cd  advai^tages.  Some  of 
\.  '  iim*  in  common  with  every  other  mode  of  working 

I  iry     in^teatl    of    locomotiie    engines   [Railway, 

1 .  \  ,  Mi\.  lii..  p.  2G0|,  of  whiih  the  |>rincipal  are  the 
facilities  which  it  atibrds  for  ;i^t^Miding  steep  gradients,  and 
consequently  for  constructing  milwiiys  at  less  cost  than  w  here 
heavy  cuttings  and  embankmenis  are  necessary  in  order  to 
pnx^rc  easy  slopt^s  fnr  tlir^  ItM mtiotive  \  the  t^ving  in  the 
wear  and  tear,  and   >  ly   in   the  necessary'  strength 

und  co^t  of  the  niilwii\  u  (onsequence  of  not  having  to 

tx>n^ey  the  moling  (mwer  with  the  train;  and  the  tecurity 
£itrain^t  collision,  owing  lu  tlie  impossibility  of  moving  two 
trains  on  the  same  stage  or  cnait^-length  of  railway  at  toe 
same  time.  In  like  manner  ulso  some  of  the  objections 
raiscti  to  this  apply  to  every  other  moiie  of  using  stationary 
entrinos  :  such  are  the  noctagily  of  priniding  and  constantiy 
i!  .  '  mIucI  the   hirerest  amount 

,  which  would  rendir  it 
as  11  r  of  cJEinmse,  to  maintain 

a  rail  .<;  triUns  jxt  diem  as  one 

i'^ UMi..  -ticCi-cdiTig  each  other;  and 

'111   to  the  whole  system  in  conse- 

ri'L'   iiiirit   in  it>     These  aru  the 

t  ha*  been  termed  the 

r  words,  the  comp.intti^  c 

of  working  according  to 

1  i     w     •■]■  tiie  exigencies  arising 

friiiii  ^CLiiit.uL.      la  iirav^iiig  a  c^m|)ari8on  between  atiiios* 

pheric  an<i  rone  traction  there  b  ItJ*  difficulty,  for  while  in 

many  points  tne  merits  and  deinerib  of  the  two  are  identical^ 

tlie  vacuum  in  the  one  supplying  the  t>lace  of  tho  rope  in 

it  tiinnot  be  cmestioneu  that  tne  train  of  an  attrio&* 

I  way  is   by  far  the    mo^t   secure   from  accident, 

1  >jM  I  uin>  upon  curves,  it  lieing  as  it  were  tied  down  to  tho 

track  by  the  piston  travelling  w  ithin  tlie  tube  |  and  also  that, 
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the  difiit!ulty  of  producing  a  valve  which  shull  open  \\jUi 
sutficient  facility  and  close  with  sutficient  exafftriess  b<*ing  once 
overeome,  which  it  appciin  to  be  mo«t  iicrfectly,  the  friction 
and  wiwle  of  (jowt^r  must  be  very  mm:h  less  in  theutniospherie 
iiysteiii  than  where  a  heavy  Tii\n'  and  a  long  seric*  ol  pulleys 
have  to  l*e  put  and  kept  in  rapid  motion ;  ta  soy  nothing  of 
the  chfmees  of  iiceident  by  the  breakiug  of  the  rof^ie^  to  which 
tlicrc  is  no  equal  risk  us  a  prallei  objeetinn  to  the  atmos|)heric 
Bystem.  Its  safety  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  advuntageif 
dnimcd  for  this  mode  of  working  a  mil  way,  as  the  worst 
which  eonid  ha])peii  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  ap- 
piiratus  would  he  the  stopping  of  the  train.  In  ca&e  it  should 
be  necessary  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  avoid 
collision  with  an  ohstiich-  on  the  road,  tlie  breaks  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient  for  the  piir^iose,  as  tJiere  is  not 
the  Inimense  momentum  of  the  heavy  locomotive  to  overcome  ; 
btit  it  is  pro|K>fted,  if  needful,  to  introduce  a  safety  valve  in 
the  piston^  or  an  arrangement  for  admitting  air  ttt  front  of  it» 
in  case  of  emergency.  It  is  pro|>oscd  generally  to  layout 
atmospheric  railway?  so  nearly  on  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground  as  to  take  advantage  of  many  slopes  of  sufficient  stcej)- 
iiesa  for  working  by  gravity  alone  ;  but  while  this  has  been 
much  insisted  upon  by  some  advot-ate^  of  the  j^ystem  a.^  an 
advantage,  it  appears  to  be  too  little  remembered  tliat  the 
advantage  gained  in  one  direction  must  inevitably  prodoce  a 
ccNTes|K>nding  disadvantage  in  traversing  the  line  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Even  some  of  those  who  still  oucstion  the 
economical  application  of  the  atmospheric!  in  lieu  of  the 
locomotive  system,  consider  it  well  adapted  for  use  upon 
such  inclined  planes  as  have  hitherto  been  worked  by  ropes  or 
by  asststant  engines. 


(Further  information  upon  the  early  pl^uis  of  atmospheric 

fiay  l>e  obtained  from  the  pam|)hlpts  alluded  to  in 

this  article,  and,  so  far  as  those  of  Pinku^  are  concerned^  from 


pfopulsioD 


the  Railway  Magazine^  First  Series,  1835*6,  and  Second 
Scries,  voL  i.  1836,  and  Hebert*3  Engineer' §  and  Mechanic  s 
JSmyclojMX^iay  voh  i.  jip.  35-40.  Clegg*s  atmospheric  rail- 
way has  given  rise  to  several  jjamphlcts,  chiefly  of  a  contro- 
versial chamcter,  and,  esjiecially  in  connection  with  the 
Croydon  and  Epsom  llaihvay  Bill  in  the  ses-sion  of  1844,  to 
much  investigation  by  |>arliapicntary  committees  ;  but  the 
most  complete  body  of  information  on  the  siib|ect,  with  accy- 
rate  records  of  the  principal  eiL[H'rimenbs  at  Wormwood 
Scrubbs  and  at  Dai  key  ^  will  Ije  found  in  the  columns  of  the 
Raihtny  TUmfis,  from  1840  to  the  yjreisent  time.) 

A'TRIPLEX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Cheno[)odiaceaB  and  tne  tribe  Atripliccie.  It  lisis 
monoaeious,  rarely  jierfect  tlowers,  tlie  fjcrigone  of  two  more 
or  less  connected  parts,  two  stignuis,  n  Free  membnuxou.*  peri- 
carj),  n  iTustaceous  testa;  the  seed  is  verticiil,  attached  by  a 
btera!  hilum^  either  near  the  base  or  by  means  of  an  elongated 
funiculus  in  the  middle  of  the  side  ;  the  radicle  basal ;  the 
stamens  five,  continuous.  Most  of  the  sjx»cies  of  this  genus 
are  insigniticant  weeds,  and  are  sometimes  troublesome  pests 
in  corn-fields.  Babington,  in  his  ^  Manual  of  British  Botany,* 
enumerates  ten  ^ijeeics  as  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  'fhe 
most  eommoii  forms  of  the  genus  on  cultivatecl  lands  an?  vl. 
anguntifoita^  A.  erecta^  A,  jmtvia.  Mr.  Babington  has  de- 
scribed recently  a  new  species,  which  is  also  found  in  eulti- 
vated  and  waste  places,  not  uncommonly  in  Great  Bntain. 
Thiis  is  ^4.  iklioidea  (Bab.)  :  it  has  an  erect  stem  with  ascend- 
ing branches ;  opposite  leaves,  ull  hastate -trijmgular,  with  two 
descending  lol>es  unequally  dentate  or  sinuate-dentate  ;  the 
perigoiie  of  the  fruit  (jvale-triangulur,  dental*?,  tunicated  on 
the  ku^k,  rather  longer  tlian  tlie  fniit,  collected  into  a  muny- 
flow'cred^  branch e<l^  dense  jjaniele  ;  seeds  smooth^  shining. 
A.  roteOt  A.  lacinmta^  A,  iittoralis^  are  fretjuent  plants  on 
the  sea-shore.  A.prmtratah  a  coast  plant,  but  is  rare  in 
(iR'at  Britain,  and  Babington  suspects  that  it  may  be  a  mari- 
time form  of  A.  |iatida. 

(Babington,  Mmmal  of  BiitUh  Botany,} 

A'TRYPA  (  Dal  man  )^  a  subdivision  of  the  great  genus  Terc- 
bratida,  ehicdy  (.if  not  entirely)  confined  to  a  fossil  state,  and 
to  the  Palffiozoic  strata.  Many  of  the  Spiriferae  of  iiow erby 
(as  Sp.  gkbra,  fimbmta)  and  5;ome  of  the  Terebratulffi  of  the 
ame  author  (as  T.  pugnus),  have  beetj  referred  to  this  very 
ill-characteriz<?d  genus.     T.  psittacea  is  the  recent  lunilogue. 

AITENDANT  TERM.     r^tJtM  or  Yeaes,  P.  L\] 

ATTIRET,   JEAN    DENVS,    called  Frere   Attiret,   a 

French  painter  attached  to  the  Jesuit  mission  at  Peking,  in 

the  midille  of  the  eijj:hteenth  century,     lie  was  born  at  Dule 

in  the  Franche-Comtc,  in  1702,  and  was  first  instrutted   by 

Mu  Ikther,  un  obicure  pomiQT  of  Dole,    He  cooaplcted  his 


studies  at  Rome,  whither  ho  was  sent  by  ibi 
Broissia.  After  practising  a  short  time  at  Lyon, 
Avignon,  and  Ixcanie  a.  lay-brother  of  tlie  J< 
place  ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1737,  the  Fread 
Peking  requested  their  brothers  at  home  t» 
painter,  Attu*et  undertook  to  go,  and  set  oat 
year. 

In  China  Attiret  eoon  obtained  the  favour  of. 
Keen  Loong,  by  presenting  liim  with  a  pictuif 
tion  of  the  Kings,  w  hich  he  ordered  to  be  plifl 
own  a|>artfnentj  ;  he  how^ever  expressed  a  dislilBl 
oils,  and  employed  Attiret  only  as  a  water. 
Attiret  became  an  object  of  envy  to  his  CI  " 
an  order  he  received  from  the  emperor  to 
in  one  of  the  inner  apartments  of  the  ]MiJace,  I 
disagreeable  as  it  was  honounible  to  the  French 
was  locked  up  in  the  room  from  seven  in  the 
five  ill  the  aftenioon,  with  several  eunuc-ht, 
tendance  on   him,   but  realFy  as  a  guard  over 
etii|uette  would  rmt  allow  him  any  convenience, 
compelled  to  work,  in  constai^t  danger  of  * 
a  cliair  placed  U]>f)n  a  table  was  the  only 
cure.     In  additioti  to  these  evils,  he  wai 
diimcr  and  content  himself  with  fruit  and  bi 
peror,  in  ct>nsideration  of  hi*  great  ability,  sent 
daily   from   his  own   table^    but   before  it 
through   the  ceremonious  jouniey  it  bad  to 

?[uite  cold  and  spoiled.     Attiret  himself ^  in 
mm  the  chaTiil)er  in  which  he  was  at  work, 
deliver  himself  into  the  hands  of  various  sets  of 
to  await  the  repeated  Iwking  and  ini  locking  of 

Attiret  met  also  with  many  vexations   fmt^ 
court  painters  until    he   employetl  them  to 
condary  [jortions  of  his  works,  and  conformed 
degree   to  tin?  Chinese  taste.     He  found  that 
[Minters  executed  the  costume,   landscape,  and 
mucii  quicker  and  quite  as  well  as  he  could  do 

Between  the  years  1753  and  17(jO,  when  the 
Loo ng  was  at  war  with  the  Tartars  on  the  noi 
fines  of  his  empire,  he  sent  to  Peking  for  Ai 
and  ]>rei)nre  some  designs  to  illustrate  hii 
arrived  at  the  seat  of  war  in  1754,  aiid 
dni wings  of  triumphs,  processions,  festival.^, 
he  afterguards  painted  pictures,  some  of  which 
in  the  palace,  and  v^hown  only  by  special 
emperor,     Attiret  jmnted  the  enijjeror*s  poi 
ducc*d  a  great  many  portraits  into  tnese  dm 
officers,  many  of  u  horn  had  to  jouraey  m( 
of  Iwing  painted  as  much  as  SOO  leagues, 
drawings  were  sent  to  France  ti>  Ix?  engraved^ 
rcction  of  L\  N.  Cochin  the  younger.     TI 
by  various  artists,  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
u*ake   paper   expa^ssly   for  thenu      As 
printeci,  both  prints  and  plates  were  sent 
few  imjjressionB  only  Ix'ing  reserved  for  the 
France  and  for  tlie  Parisian  Library.     Uelmaa 
made  a  small  copy  of  iliem.     The  originals 
Attiret ;  some  were  by  the  Jesuits  Castigliouo 
They  are  defective  in  design,   and  it  is  evidtfdil 
thors  have  |>aid  too  much  deference  to  tlie  taste 
to  satisfy  that  of  the  Europmns. 

The  emperor  created  Attiret  a  mandarin,  bat 
ii^  a  Jesuit  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
distinction  :  he  died  at  Peking  in   1768,  aged 
ix-ror  gave  *iCH)  oynces  of  silver  towards  the 
burial. 

(Exirait  d'une  LeUre  du  Fere  Amiot^  du  1 
Pthiiig^  tonit-rifiiit  teliM/e  du  FrtTe  Attirtt^  ^nc^ 
the  Joumni  des  Sfotvi/a  for  June,  1771.) 

ATTORNEY.  By  an  act  ((>  &  7  Vict,  c, 
1843  tlie  ^hcile  i^i'  the  laws  relating  to  attorney t 
practising  in  England  and  Wales,  which  w 
K'atteriHl  over  no  less  than  sixty  statutes,  wero 
In  the  new  act  special  care  is  taken  to  prev( 
per:$ons  pmctising,  and  persons  seeking  to  be 
neys  are  subjected  to  a  regular  examination.  1 
the  ])rofession,  fronj  tlie  period  of  ailmission, 
they  continue  in  practice?,  ii  confided  lo  the  I 
StH'icty,  which  is  appointed  registrar  of 
citors.  I'he  Commissioners  of  Stamjis  are  not 
certificate  until  the  regbtrar  has  certified  till 
apidying  is  entitled  thereto;  and  the  comoii 
liUiilly  to  deliver  to  the  registrar  all  such  — '^^ 
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granted >     Pcrsrina  who  had  discoiUinti*?*! 
practlae  in  the  su()crior  courts ,  but  who 
prai?ti9m^  in  the  inferior  courts,  and  at 
,  are  now  obiij?od  to  take  out  certifi- 
'  t  under  the  c<jntroUing  power  of  the 
e  skct  s^impIiHes  proceediogs  against 
profeKaonai  delinquency. 
uilesB  he  has  taken  u  de^ce  at  the  universities 
ibridge,  Dublin,  Durhum^  or  London,  c*an  be 
or  solicitor  without  aer\  ing^  a  clerkship 
iiAng  attorney  in  Enj^land  ajid  Wales, 
an  cxiuui/uition  ;    hut  a  yjerisoii  who  haM 
P  "-*^ -'  -  nf  Art*  or  Ikicholor  of  Law  at 
t   ujiivers>itie«  con  >je  adiuittcd 
J...J.TS ;  but  the  degree  in  arts  must 
mUiftt  iu  years  after  matriculation,  and  in 
reus ;    and  the  articles  of  clerkship  must 
fcur  years  after  the  degree  has  been  token, 
int  provision  which  enables  a  clerk  to 
\ik  articles  with  a   Ijarrlster  or  ^ijccial 
with  a  London  agent.     An  attorney 
two  clerks  at  one  tirac,  and  must  make 
\y  €!nrolled  within  six  months  after  he 
1?  a  elerk  can  be  admitted  an  attoniey  he 
make  affidavit  of  having  duly  served,  and  he 
loo,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  his 
bf  the  aeveral  masters  of  the  Courts  of 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  with  whom 
examiners,  who  are  attorney?,  and  are 
by  the  Incorporated  J^aw  Society.     For 
'ca^btv  or  ninety  questions  are  to  be  an- 
'■arranged  under  the   foltowing:  heads: — 
I  itatuCe  law,   and   practice  of  the   courts; 
^ ;    3,  equity   and   practice  of   the  courts ; 
d  practice  of  the  courts ;  5,  criminal  law  and 
fore  justices  of  the  jicacc.     There  are  some 
tw*o  of  which  are  for  the  purpose  of 
taw-books  have  been  read  and  studied,  and 
ler  examination  has  attended  lectures  ujxiti 

.1  r.  11.  c  --.:  -y^icd  the  practice  of 
Mil  and  renewal  of; 
.rr  ,i,v  ,.-,.iu.  1  i.,^  .iiisrts.  Every  person 
^idmitted  an  attoniey  of  tliese  courts',  or  one  of  j 
can  tt<'t  as  a  sc»lietor  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
an  examination  touching  his  fttne<s  and  ra- 
appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolb 
iber,  and  any  five  of  them  are  comjR*tont  to 
appoluteil  annually.  On  being  admitted  as 
Eitor,  the  oath  of  allceiatice  is  refjuired  to  be 
bth  to  the  following  c fleet : — *  I,  A.  B.,  do 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  truly  and  honestly  de- 
die  practice  of  an  attorney  (or  solicitor,  as  the 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability.     So 

8  aome  alteration  in  general  prartice,  particti- 

to  co6t5.  bv  enxibling  a  solintor  to  obtain  the 

bin  without  (he  expense  and  delay  of  an 

oi*  the  feiiing-mastcr  is  rcnderetl  final. 

after  a  verdict  or  writ  of  inquiry,  or 

itlis  from  the  delivery  of  the  bill,  cjtrept  under 

ices,    nor    under    any   curcumitancea  afler 

rroent, 

;  LETTER  OR  POWER  OF,    {Lvrrm 
TToayEt,  F,  C] 

ENT  is  defined  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  *  an 
Ijie  tenant  to  a  grant  of  a  seiprniory,  rent,  or 
donee  or  lessee  to  a  grant  of  the  reversion  or 
attonunent  was  necessar)'  in  all  conveyances 
fRnainder  or  reversion  which  operated  by 
in  such  case,  if  there  was  no  nttomnient, 
But  by  the  statute  *27  lien,  VIII;  e.  10, 
not  necessary  where  the  estate  passed  by 
oow,  by  the  statutes  4  &  6  Anne,  e.  16, 
)L  G€0,  II.  e.  19,  j  11,  both  the  neeeaaity  and 
iinteots  have  been  almost  entirely  taken  away. 
Btty  be  either  express  or  implied ;  an  exprcsa 
rhen  the  tenant,  after  ht^arin^  the  irrant,  ex- 
riiient  to  it,  as  by  using  any  word^  w  hich  show 
grant ;  implied,  when  he  pays  rent  to  the 
I  any  act  acknowle^lging  the  printee's  title. 
^  il;  Co.  Litt.  dOOj  a.;  Saunders*  i?<y.,  L 
5.  1845.) 
No.  20 


ATTRACTION.  The  possibility  mentioned  in 
article  Coiiijitow,  P.  C,  of  bnngins^  uudcr  one  la\\  \xii\i 
attraction  of  gravitation  and  that  of  coiiesion,  ha^^ 
reduce*!  Ut  more  than  a  i>ossibilitv,  namely,  to  a  t' 
degree  of  pn'sun»ption  that  the  law  can  be  actually  fituted^.J 
This  remarkable  addition  to  the  nascent  tlieory  of  molecular  1 
forces  is  the  work  of  O.  F.  Mossotti,  and  was  published] 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Sur  les  Forces  qui  regisAcnt  la  consti-J 
tution  intcrieure  dcs  corjis,  aper^u  fiour  icrvir  k  la  dctormina-J 
tion  de  la  cause  et  des  lois  de  Taction  moleculaire,*  Turin,! 
!8;J6,  4to.  This  paper  is  trniislated  in  Taylor's  '  Seientifie  1 
Memoirs,*  vol.  i. ;  and  Mr.  Pratt,  in  the  second  edition  of| 
his  *  Mechanical  Philosophy/  observing:  that  Moiiroui**! 
analysis,  though  coudtictea  with  an  ultimate  view  to  conqilesci 
applictition,  is  really,  for  the  present,  only  applied  to  simple] 
cases,  hiis  given  the  mathematieai  v  iew  necc**an'  U)  include  thosai 
siliHile  rases  and  no  more,  in  a  perfectly  gufRcicnt  ouiufier. 

The  observed  fact^  are,  timt  |jartides  which  are  vtTy  nearly^ 
in  contact  with  one  another  re])el  each  odier  in  a  manner'! 
which  ecrttunly  depends,  among  other  things,  on  the  tempe-T 
mture  ;  but  that  at  a  certain  distance  they  c^ase  to  n»pel,  and  I 
begin  to  attract,  each  other,  and  that  with  considerable  force;  j 
at  a  still  greater  distance  that  attraction  becomes  couj|>aiu-| 
tively  feeble f  and  coincides  w ith  what  is  called  the  attractiutij 
of  gravitation,  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance* 
That  this  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  no  other  (or  conqiani*] 
tively  a  very  small  one)  exists  at  ordinary  sensible  distiinc^,! 
is  fully  proved  by  the  Cavendish  exjicriment.     [WmciiT  or\ 

THE  £ABnf ,  P.  C.J 

Many  hypothetical  laws  might  be  constructed  which  fulfil.! 
all  these  conditions  ;  but  the  great  interest  of  Mossotti  s  in-^T 
vestigation,  and  perhaps  much  of  its  value,  consists  in  hill 
having  taken  a  theory  actually  existing,  imagined  upoaj 
grounds  with  which  his  >ie«a  had  no  necessary  eonnexion,i 
and  upon  his  having  given  a  basis  of  the  utmost  simplicity  to  J 
the  numcric^id  law^  on  w  hich  he  proceeded.  This  basis  is  no  | 
otlier  than  tliat  all  molecular  attractions  and  rcpulsiona  vary 
inversely  &s  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

When  ^^pinus  explained  Fninklin*s  electrical  theory,  his 
hypothesis  was  that  the  jparticles  of  matUr  repel  one  another, 
ano  also  the  |jarticlcs  oi  the  elei'trieal  ether,  which  he  sup- 
I>ose<i  to  exist  and  to  be  at  tut  bed  to  particles  of  ordinary 
inatlcr.  But  he  supposed  the  jiarticles  of  ether  to  attract 
the  particles  of  matter;  so  that  of  tlie  two  specie*  of  j>ar- 
tieles,  called  matter  and  ether,  each  ref»els  tlic  i*artic!es  of 
its  own  kind  and  attracts  those  of  the  other,  j^pmus  even 
went  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  tlie  attraction  of  gravitation 
might  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  «uch  n  theory,  on  the 
sup[x>sition  tluit  the  attraction  of  the  matter  and  ellier  was  » 
littl©  greater  than  the  repulsictns.  So  far  Mossotti  has 
adoofed  his  views ;  but,  by  applying  mathematical  unal  vBis, 
h(^  nas  shown  what  jEpinus  coidd  not  have  had  the  Icsist 
reason  to  su]i])ose,  namely,  that  attrai-lion  of  cohesion,  tlic 
repulsion  which  takes  ])face  when  the  distance  is  itualler 
than  that  of  cohesion,  and  Ihc  attraction  of  gravitadon,  w  hich 
exists  at  distances  too  great  for  cohesion,  are  all  to  be  found 
among  the  consequences  of  this  theory. 

If  there  exist  in  simce  molecules  of  raattcT  which  rtiwl 
each  other,  in  a  fluid  or  ether  of  which  the  particles  also  rciwd 
each  other,  while  the  |>articles  of  the  matter  attract  thost?  of 
the  ether,  it  is  obvious  that  each  of  the  particles  of  mutter 
will,  by  its  attraction,  collect  alxtut  it  a  eondense<l  atmosjihere 
of  ether-  If  the  attractions  and  repubions  be  all  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  the  distances,  Mossotti  finds  tliat,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  atmospheres  of  ether,  tvio  molecules  at  a  dis- 
tance r  (the  attniction  of  the  particles  of  inatter  for  those  ol 
ether  beinsr  presumed  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  greater  than 
the  refjulsion  of  the  ^jarticlcs  of  matter  from  each  other)  will 
rejiel  each  other  with  a  force  represented  with  great  approxi 
mation  by  the  fommia 

A(l-l-ar)t"*^-It 

r- 

where  A,  a,  B  are  certain  positive  constants.  To  make  the 
results  agree  with  observed  facts,  a  must  be  considerabjc,  and 
A  much  greater  than  B.  When  the  formula  is  positive,  re- 
pulsion is  represented;  when  negative,  attraction.  When  r 
is  very  small,  the  formula  is  positive,  and  represents  repulsion ; 
w  hcn'r  increjisee  to  a  certain  value,  it  vaniahea,  and  afterw  ards 
becomes  negative :  at  the  value  of  r  just  nientioneii  there  is 
stable  equilibrium.  As  r  still  increases  the  attraction  in- 
creases, becoDies  a  maximum  at  another  certain  value  of  r,  and 
afterwards-  if  a  be  considerable,  dimimshe5  as  tlic  invert© 


I  of  the  dktsinc-CT  <ir  i"  »  ^*i*i<J  in  comparably  nenr  to  it. 
JfU'  thk  agrees  with  the  facts  o(  olj.^rrv4iti();],  mid  with  tb^ 
numcneat  law  of  tlie  fucts  as  Ikr  us  we  know  k ;  to  whith  it 
must  1k»  mJdc<i  that  an  increase  of  tlic  density  of  the  ether 
would  iiicrcftiie  tbe  distance  at  which  jmrticlos  arc  in  eqiti* 
librium»  which  is  generally  don«  by  mcreai^e  of  temperature. 
It  is  vcrv  often  abjcctcd  to  one  step  that  it  is  not  t\^o  or 
more.  We  have  heard,  lor  example,  the  above  theory  tc- 
proaclicd  with  not  pvinf?  electrieity,  magnetism,  and  chemi- 
cal atlinity  among  its  conscmicnces.  It  is,  nevcrtheleas^  one 
step:  the  main  mechunkul  facta  of  coheiion,  gravitation,  and 
caloric,  ar^  imidc  consequences  of  one  kw%  which  was  never 
done  before.  This  law  may  or  may  not  be  the  law  of  nature  ; 
in  tbe  latter  case  it  may  still  be  valuable  as  n  suggestion 
towards  tinding^  the  right  law. 

AITRACTION,  ELECTRICAL,  Under  this  design 
nation  it  is  intended  to  notice  the  apparent  attractions  and 
repulsions  which  take  place  when  bociies  arc  in  ^lartieular 
states  with  rt^spect  Ui  electrical  power. 

From  a  very  early  time  it  was  known  that  amber,  when 
excited  by  being  briskly  rubbed,  seemed  to  draw  towards  it 
such  light  *>i3dies  as  straws  and  feathere  ;  and  tiie  phenomenoD, 
as  well  as  that  of  an  ajiparent  repulsion,  is  now  exhibited  in 
a  more  striking  manner  by  presenting  a  cylinder  of  cicited 
glass  or  of  excited  wax  to  a  pith  ball  suspended  by  a  silk  line, 
[ET.EcTRK:rrT»  P.  C,  pp.  335-(>.] 

In  attempting  to  explain  by  what  means  these  actions 
might  arm,  it  is  imagined  that  there  may  exist  in  idl  material 
substances  a  fluid,  or  fluids,  whose  jkirticleti  exercise  upon  one 
suiother  attractive  or  rej>ulsive  jxjwers,  while  a  muttiai  attrac- 
tion may  take  place  between  the  fluid  particles  and  those  of 
the  substance  with  which  they  are  combmcd. 

The  byjKJthesis  of  Watson  and  Franklin  wa3  that  there 
exists  but  one  kind  of  such  tluid  :  it  was  supjKtscd  that,  in 
exciting  glass  and  some  other  bofiie^  by  friction,  the  fluid  was 
abstracted  from  the  earth  through  the  material  by  which  the 
friction  was  produced,  and  accumulated  njjon  the  surface  of 
Hie  brKly.  which  thus  obtained  more  than  its  natural  tjuantity. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  excess  rt*adily  jmsscd  into  any  body 
near  it,  providid  the  latter  hud  less  than,  or  only  iLs  natural 
quantity,  or  ut  must  had  not  so  great  a  quantity  in  pro}x)rtion 
to  its  magnitude.  In  the  excitement  of  resinous  iMTMlics  it  was 
j?upj)osed  that  the  fluid  passes  trom  those  Ijodies,  tiirough  ibe 
material  employed  in  tne  friction,  to  the  earth  ;  and  thus 
the  resinous  bodies  were  euppostKi  to  have  Ici^  than  the 
natural  quantities,  Hence  arose  the  distinction  l>etween 
jKJ5itive  mid  negative,  or  redundant  and  deJicient  electricity; 
and  the  theory  of  iEpinus  and  Cavendish  relatifig  to  the  dis* 
tribution  of  electricity  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  is  in  con- 
formity w  ith  this  hypothesis.  But  the  hyporhesis  is  open  to 
some  objections:  thus,  when  bodies  are  dcjirived  of  the  tluid 
which,  when  they  are  in  the  ordinuj-y  itate,  is  coudnncd  viith 
them,  they  arc  observer!  to  repel  each  other  nnituully ;  and  it 
muat  tlierelbre  be  inferred  that  tbe  jwirticles  of  hot  lies  exercise 
iijMui  each  other  a  strong  repulsive  jKiwcr,  a  circunistance 
which  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  genei-al  uttmction 
existing  among  the  bodies  in  nature,  or  \\itb  the  cohesive 
power  by  which  tlie  particles  of  all  Iwdies  are  held  together. 
It  is  moreover  imjx*s.sible  to  conceive,  as  Biot  observes^  why 
negative  electricity,  that  is,  a  mere  absence  of  fluid,  should  be 
ileveloi>ed  on  the  surfkees  of  hollies  according  to  the  hydro- 
sliitical  laws  by  which  a  real  fluid  would  be  developed. 

To  this  hypothesis  succeeded  that  which  is  now  generaHy 
rect-ived.  It  was  proposed  about  the  same  time  by  Symnier 
in  England  and  Du  Fiiy  on  tbe  Continent,  and  consists  in  the 
Miumption  of  two  fluids,  of  directly  ojj|iOsite  qualities,  exist- 
ing  at  the  same  time  in  oombmation  with  the  particles  of  uU 
bodies  in  nature  :  the  particles  of  each  fluid  arc  conceived  to 
cxm  on  one  another  u  ftrom?  repulsive  force,  while  the 
mrticks  of  tho  unlike  fluids  mutual ty  attract  each  other. 
The  eiperim^nlii  of  Coulomb  with  the  electrical  torsion 
hdance  have  jjroved  that  tlie  attractive  and  repulsive  forces 
vary  in  intensity  inversely  as  the  squares  of  tlje  disiantx's 
l>etween  the  jmrtieles,  and  that  at  equal  distances  the  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  are  exactly  equal. 

The  manner  in  which  the  mutual  actions  of  electrical 
iwrtvcle^  (iroduce  the  pbexiomena  nf  attraction  or  repulsion  in 
tkotiies  with  which  they  are  combined,  omitting  tlie  lonsidera- 
timi  of  the  eflbcts  uriiting  from  the  decomiiofitions  of  the 
lutuml  electricities  oi"  llie  bodies,  is  conceived  to  depend  in 
|mrt  on  the  preisijure  of  the  atmosphere,  mid  in  putrt  on  tbe 
cunducilug  [lowers  of  the  bodies.  Thus,  if  by  i4oy  excite- 
ment electricml  particles  be  collected  oti  the  stirikces  of  two 


bodies  (suppose  two  spheres)  which  arc 
will  be  retained  there  bv  the  pressure  of  ibc 
and  by  the  impeniicabifity  of  the  materisl ;  bi 
must  take  the  nmtions  m  hich  result  from  the  I 
traction  of  the  fluids  on  them,  according  as  tb^ 
the  same  or  of  unlike  kinds.  If  one  of  tbe  b( 
due! or  and  the  other  a  non-conductor,  mid 
(barged,  for  example,  \^itb  electricity  of  them 
that  which  \i  on  the  surlacc  of  the  latter  suflai 
of  disposition,  that  which  is  on  the  other  niovu 
it^  substance,  and  is,  by  the  mntuid  rej^d^^on  n! 
driven  in  nbundance  to  the  opposii 
dense,  or  to  form  a  thicker  stratunt  i 

nearest  to  the  nou-confluctor.     Bui  n 

tricul  fluid  against  the  surrounding  ti: 
tioual  to  tbe  square  of  the  ihickncsi  in  u  Mra 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  force  tending  to  ttiake 
body  recede  from  tbe  other ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
like  exfilauation  may  bo  given  of  the  roni 
which  takes  place  in  tlie  conducting  body  w 
charged  with  unlike  kinds  of  electricity 

The  circumstances  relating  to  tiie  diitributi< 
on  tivc  surfaces  of  Iwdies  agreeably  to  the  hyd 
fluids,  have  been  dctcnnuied  with  the  aid  ol  j 
analvsis,  by  La  Place,  Ivory,  and  Poisson ;  «x)4 
of  Electricity/  in  the  ^'Encyeloi>a*dia  MetropoB 
an  investigation  of  the  distribution  on  the  surfao 
The  results  are  tlierc  computed  numerical! v,l 
with  those  which  Coulomb  has  obtained  by  aif^ 
and  the  tiiacrepancies  are  found  to  be  only  a 
within  the  limit*  of  the  unavoidable  errorss  'm.  tl 
theinsclve^.  , 

When  a  magnetized  body  is  plac^l  '"^^''  "n« 
so,  a  decomposition  of  tbe  natural   i  ^i 

takes  place,  similar  to  that  deconqx  i 

fluids  which  occurs  when  a  body  in  its  natural 
near  one  which  has  been  excited  by  friction 
P.  C,  p.  3^7]  ;  and  all  tbe  phenoniena  exhif 
ized  LJodies  on  one  another  are  cafmble  of  beii 
the  hypothe-sis  of  two  fluids,  the  particles  of 
attract  one  another  acconiing  as  they  are  of 
unlike  kinds,  tbe  intensities  of  tlie  forces  beinj 
{Xirtional  to  the  scpiares  of  the  distances, 

The  bypothciiis  of  two  fluids,  moving  in  oppq 
is  aliR)  adopted  in  order  to  explain  the  pheuomd 
and  electro- magnetism  ;  that  which  is  cou^ei 
flowing  from  the  zhic,  through  the  acid,  to  tbeo 
which  is  called  ncg;itive,  from  the  copper,  th| 
to  tbe  3tinc ;  but  llio  discovery  that  a  balanc 
needle  was  ntlccted  when  placed  in  iln-  \itla; 
connerting  the  opposite  ends  of  a  gal  ^\ 

rise  to  an  hyjioibesis  that  the  power  si  _  a 

was  called  by  the  general  name  i»f  an  eieciric  | 
duc**d  by  a  spiral  motion  of  the  iJuid  cun-ein  I 
ducting  wire,  or  ntwut  tlie  jjiarticles  of  a  tuagacB 

f  )erste<I,  the  discoverer  of  the  eiectrrt'OUitmHl 
ccivcd  that,  when  the  circuit  was  coini  1         * 
ing  from  the  zinc  end  to  the  copjxT  ci.  ^\ 

tive  «md  negative  fluids,  which,  ii'  uninqKuoa^  t 
stTargbt  lines,  were  cuinpelled  by  acting  agaifitfU 
move  spirally  about  the  wire ;  antl  this  opinion 
rally  held,  it  being  suppcjsed  that  the  turns  of 
sary  near  one  another,  so  that  they  may  bo  i 
circles  whose  plimes  are  |>pr[HMidicnlar  to  the  lO^ 
The  course  of  either  cnn'ctit^  accortlinL'  in  tl 
given  by  Mr.  Barlow,  may  be  easily  i  J 

lovving  description,  which  relates  in  pn  «i 

calkxi  jx>sitive.     Let  a  tt>nducting  wii"e  be  iio^ 
bent  tiiut  part  of  it  shall   be  in  a  vertical  p 
j>iiss  jxu'pendicularly  through  ibe  paper,  the 
reciling  from  the  zinc  or  jjositive  end  of  the 
part  below  to  the  copper  or  negative  end;  the  i 
sitive  electricity  being  thus  from  above  down 
alfio,  a  small  needle  ivboso  north  and  south  ^ 
scBted  by  n  and  &  to  be  horizontally  balancccl 
placed  successively  at  different  points  in  the  ei 
a  circle  described  about  the  intersection  of  the 
pa|)cr.     Then,  the  directive  jiower  of  the  nuf  i!i  i 
being  neutral ixed  by  the  presence  of  a  \ 

illume  in  every  jAirt  the  {Kjsition  of  ii  u 

fercnce  ;  the  direction  ns  being  id  ways  sticb  u^  it  f 
{K>int  6  roulved  in  advancx;  of  n  round  the  nxh 
the  sEuue  order  a^  the  hands  of  a  watch  movi 
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ire  current  ma}*  be  uoilcntood 

!  tn  Tike  manner,  but  in  n  ttm- 

\  can&xu  thttfi  re vtilvii»tr  are  ^up[x>H:^  to 

{mrdlel  to  its  axis,  aikI  «o  jts  ta  bring 
I  of  ft  langeot  to  the  curve  deKTib<?ti 
wke, 

Ainpib*e  diifcrs  from  that  irhi£*h  has 
i  |lllioeophcr  havings  formed  the  cor  i  ' 
litQi  |tfti  wbkh  could  lie  m  connected  Vk  i  r 
I  of  i  galrmic  battery  that  the  current  oi  jkj-!- 
f  ni^ht  ttt  made  to  pa»  along^  the  two  parts  in 
tt,  or  in  contrary  hIi-.  ,♦;..,,-,  found  that,  in 
^  ikr  wire*  (whidi  ^\  ]y  5uspeiide<i  in 

tpnllcl  positlQOf)  fret  ...  .  attract,  and  in  the 
I  rp|i.'l  uim  another,  lie  tVoni  thence  mfcrred 
I  ja«*ed  in  ret-tilinear  directions,  or  parallel  to 
t  aiita,  and  that  the  fiarticles  were  so  [tolanzed 
\  other,  laterally,  when  they  moved  in  the 
ulijcii  had  powers  of  attractioQ  ;  and 
^in  eootrsry  dlrectiooa,  indca  which  had 
I :  he  further  supposed,  in  order  to  account 
'  the  wirr^  on  a  [Da^eti2ed  needle,  that  in:ig'- 
ive  about  every  particle  or  rather  every 
I  fnaimetijsed  body ^ as  it  were  in  the  plane 
finitely  .«du11  sphere  ;  and  he  d^umed 
icocMiuciiog  wire  of  a  battery  exerts  actions 
;  curreats,  by  which  the  nlane^  of  the  re- 
lit mtD  ffiicn  positions  tnat,  if  tirodueed, 
rodgh  the  axi«  of  the  conducting  wire. 
rer  that  tlie  etfeet  thiM  fMXidiiced  on  the 
t9s  that  which  waa  bekm  described  ;  for, 
ntsare  80ppoaed  (o  Ixj  j»er- 
uzed  boayf  that  axis  mu$t 
ia  ihit  dircttion  of  a  tangent  to  a  cirtle 
ular  to  the  aiis  of  the  cotiductin«r 

Gained  that  the  ctttrent  of  elcetridty  pro- 
Miiaes  deiristioni  in  a  mag- 
ti  is  mw  gen^rmllr  believed  that  the 
n^t;*^  ^^jlds,  il  fuch  there  be,  are 
Mr,  Faraday,  in  which  a 
ed       „  „:  jii  water  was  iuund  to  enter 
itt  aak  on  a  level  with  the  surface  and 
ilvtnic  condoetinfr  wire  waft  spirally  wound  ; 
[  ncfHlle  would  not  enter  the  bore  of  a 
i  in  the  E!Hme  situation  as  the  glass  tube — 
'  that  the  nature  of  the  galvaoic  and 
^  not  absolutely  the  same.     Hut  M.  Am- 
ob§crvf-<J  that  the  result  of  the  ex- 
iistent  with  the   by|»othesi4  of  identity  ; 
\  b  coiled  about  the  glass  tube,  the  needle 
enrreot,  whereas  it  is  outside  of  the 
^^Tjartiiiea  of  the  raaicnetic  tube. 
riC)5f  OF  BALLS,  [Weigift  ot  tiieEajitb, 

ION  OF  MOUNTALNS.      [ATrajtcrtos, 

'  LECTIVE.  This  name  Is  piven  to 
ifh  the  particles  of  boiliea  unite,  or 
fi»rni  other  bodies ;  and^  as  these  ten- 
at  degree*  between  the  particles  of 
it  is  intended  to  denote  an  apparebt 
'  one  kind  in  preference  to  those  of 
-.  C] 

^,  a  oompoter  of  great  eminence, 

Ills  productions  for  the  church,  the 

f  theaAtCy  was  bom  in  17G5,  and  commenced 

-♦•^■"     i's  one   of  the   ^  cbrldren  of  the 

-i*».  and  his  successor,  Dr.  Ayr- 

.    ...    uiri".  niui  rtmsequent  retircmrnt 

ice,  he  '  broad,  by  and  at  the 

,  the  Tr  jcs,  for  the  purpose  of 

rhijob  o(  Italy.     He  first  went 

!  tt^n  ymrs,  receiving  some  in- 

Cini^r  >re  from  Gaetano  La- 

wnenij  i  f  the  last  nee.     But 

t  th^  musicii!  art  was 

itrc  it  had  flourishcxl 

'  I]  .'i.M   ijj  full   vigour  in  Ger- 

ond    inimrdiately   became  the 

..  .„  he  formed  an  intimacy  ^hicfa  led 

1  ro  the  imparting  not  only  the  usual 


information,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  tho«e  dee|>er  [ 

the  art  which  seldom,  if  ever,  is,  or  can  be,  comni 

the  course  of  ordinary  leasooa.     Thif  happy  result  i?  mnnlfest 

in  all  Attwood's  secular  com  positions,  ana  was  rcn 'ktrriUrr!   I>y 

the  great  master,  who  Siiid— according  the  report  I 

Kelly t  tlic  singer—*  Attwood  y^rart^Vr?  more  of  my  .a 

any  pupil  I  erer  had/     (KcH  i<c€nces,) 

Sotm  after  the  yountr  Eti  .  return   to  his  nftfive 

i-   him  one  of  hb  v\i..    '  i^ 

er  which  he  soon  r< 
jii>  ir»  tn--  lun  tniiikJhir  ir  ajiogelher  corapalible  v, 
tiou  he  was  entitled  to  hold.     On  the  arnval  of  t  -* 

of  York  in  this  country  l"  ^  -    "-r*  her  *  mit*v-i 
and  on  tl^e  ill-fate*i  nu  the  Prion ' 

ward5  George  IV,),  he  .^  .  lant  in  his  ai  ;..„..  .  .;• 
princess,  to  whom  he  gave  almost  daily  lesson^-,  in  the  con* 
scientious  performance  of  this  duty,  which  u^:  continued  to 
fulfil  after  it  became  evident  tiiat  any  slight  ^hown  to  his 
illustriotts  pupil  would  not  be  dlspleaang  in  another  quarter, 
he  gave  otfence  to  his  patron,  who,  for  seveml  years  afW, 
matie  hh  resentment  felt* 

In  17y5  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St,  Paul's  elected  3Ir. 
Attwood  as  organist  of  that  cathedral  :  and  in  the  following 
year,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Duf    "     ^  |»ointed  composer 

to  the  Chapels- Royal.     For  !'  the  coronation 

of  George  IV.,   he  was  retjuu'  .  to   compose  an 

anthem,  when  he  produced  *  The  r  rejoice,*  a  grand 

work  which  has  since  been  heard  .u.      ..d  in  all  parts  of 

the  kingdom.  This  restored  him  to  the  favour  of  Ids  early 
protector.  It  fell  to  his  Jot  to  be  called  ofi  u  se<*ond  time  to 
contribute  to  the  ceremonial  of  a  coronation,  and  for  that  of 
William  IV.  he  composed  the  anthem,  '  O  Lord,  grant  the 
king  a  long  life/  another  great  work,  and  in  all  respects  equal 
to  the  former.  In  18S7  he  was,  without  solicitation,  ap- 
]K)inte<l,  by  the  bishop  of  London,  to  suecee*!  Mr,  Stafford 
Smithy  in  the  office  of  organist  of  the  Chapels-HoyaK  *  It 
was  willed  howcM^r  that  he  sbould  etyoy  thi^  1- 

boto  to  his  niprit  only  a  few  months/  He  din 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  C.rui  r 

his  own  organ,  with  every  honour  that  the  thuf  U 

he  belonged,  the  chotrt  of  the  Royal  Chapel  and  \ 
Abbey,  aad  the  most  distinguished  members  of  hi^ 
could  confer, 

Mr.  Attwood's  compositions  are  so  numerous,  in  caeh  of 
the  classes  before  named,  that  we  can  only  say,  generally,  that 
a  more  than  usual  proportion  of  them  are  likely  to  rt^ch  dis- 
tant jxisterity,  His  cathedral  works,  which  unite  the  ele- 
fince  of  the  modem  school  with  the  becoming  sobriety  of 
ngiish  church  music,  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,' un- 
imbli&hed  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  both  for  the  sak^  of  the 
author  and  of  the  laablic,  that  his  representative  will  not 
allow  fuch  undeniable  proolV  cf  his  father's  genius-^compo- 
silioos  which  iiill  add  so  much  to  the  resource;  of  our  choirs 
— to  remain  any  longer  in  comparative  obscurity. 

AUCl  PA'ULV.     fPyais,  K  C] 

AIDIAN8,  or  AUDEANS,  a  sect  of  heretics,  8o  called 
from  their  fmindcT  Audius,  or  Audcus,  who  b  faid  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Mesofiotamia,  and  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  Having  bcgim;  as  usual  with  religious  refonnert, 
by  attacking  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  perhaps  also  the 
government  of  the  church,  he  proceeded  in  Um  Ime  till  he 
was  expelled  from  the  body  oi  the  faithful ;  upon  which  be 
assumed  the  eniseopal  oiiice,  and  was  hereupon  immediately 
banished  by  tne  eropemr  Constantiua  to  Scythia.  This 
is  stated  to  have  been  about  the  year  338.  Among  various 
erroneous  opinions  and  jiractices  attributed  to  Audius  and  his 
followers  are  the  celebration  of  Easier  after  the  usage  of  the 
Jews,  the  admission  of  all  descHptions  of  persons  indiscrimi- 
nately to  eiie  Ltird  s  Sup[>er,  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
firo,  wttter,  and  darkness,  and  especially  that  of  anthropomor- 
phism, or  the  resemblance  of  the  Deity  to  the  human  form. 
This  last  heres)-,  in  particular,  which,  as  a  Christtan  article  of 
faith,  appetuig  to  have  originated  w  ith  Audius,  spread  exten- 
sively, *  The  pilgrim  Cassian,*  Gibbon  writes,  *  who  visited 
Eg>pt  in  the  bc^ginning  of  the  fifth  century,  observes  and 
laments  the  reign  of  anthropomorphism  among  the  monks, 
who  were  not  conscious  that  they  embraced  the  system  of 
Epicurus.*  (Dec.  and  F,  qf'  Bom,  £mp.,  chap.  47,  note,) 
But  we  have  no  account  of  the  tenets  of  Audius,  either  from 
himself  or  any  of  his  follo^vers:  we  are  dependent  for  all  we 
know  of  hjm'upoti  the  statements  of  the  orttiodoi  tlieclogical 
writers  of  that  and  the  neat  9ge,  Athanasiu?,  Augustine,  Epi- 
phakius,  and  Theodoret.     He  i»  admitted  to  have   been  >• 
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person  of  leao^intf,  ond  E|tijjhaniiis  acknowleniges  that  in  bis 
ojtile  ho  exerted  Iiimsflf  witli  great  surcess  in  ctM:iverting  die 
|jarl»ariaTt*?. 

AUC;MEXTATI0N,  COURT  OF,  This  was  a  court 
rsUihlished  by  27  Hen.  VI JI.  c.  27,  lor  managing  the  rcve- 
ntjes  and  poBsessiona  of  all  monasteries  under  200/.  u  yeiuTT 
whieh  by  an  act  of  tbo  same  session  bud  Iwcn  given  to  the 
king",  and  for  dctermiuinji^  suits  relutintr  thereto.  The  court 
was  to  bf»  culled  *  the  Court  of  the  Au^nentations  of  the  Re- 
venues of  the  KtngV  Crown^*  and  was  to  be  a  court  of  record 
witJi  one  fn*oat  8t*al  and  one  privy  seal.  The  ottieei'5  of  tlie 
cotirt  were,  a  chancellor,  wbf>  bud  the  great  seal,  a  treasurer » 
a  kinsi^'s  attorney  and  a  kin;.f*e  solicitor,  ten  auditors,  seven- 
teen receivers,  with  clerk,  uaber,  &c.  The  oatlis  of  the  dilfer- 
cnt  officers  are  given  in  §  4  of  tbc  act.  All  tlie  dissolved 
mnnasteries  under  the  above  valuCj  except  those  prefer  veil 
ineorporately*  were  in  survey  of  the  court,  and  the  cnftricellor 
of  the  e<Hirt  was  tlrrectcd  to  muke  a  ye^irlv  rei*ort  of  their 
rev«»nue-s  to  the  king.  Theiinnual  revenue  of  376  nioriiisterlcs 
under  2001.  a  year,  whic  h  were  suppressed,  was  32,U00/.  and 
the  vidue  of  their  goodsi  chattels,  plitte^  &Ct  was  c»tinmted  at 
lOO.CMK)/. 

The  reconls  of  the  Court  of  Augmentation  are  now  at  the 
Auciuentation-Otfice  in  Palace- Yard,  Westminster,  iind  may 
lie  search  I'd  on  TOvment  of  a  fee, 

AUGUSTI,  CHRISTIAN  JOHANN  WILHELM,  a 
celebnitcd  German  theolo^rian,  was  boni  on  the  27 tb  of  Oe- 
tolxT,  1771,  at  EsehenlKTge,  a  village  near  Cothn,  where  his 
fafber  ivas  pastor.  After  receiving  his  pre|iaratory  education 
in  the  tryumasium  of  (iotha,  in  171>0  he  entered  the  imiver- 
sity  of  Jena,  where,  under  Griesljach,  be  devoted  him-self  to 
theology  and  pbiloiogy.  After  the  completion  of  bia  studies 
several  years  [WissiHl  before  he  obtained  an  ap|XHntment,  but 
olthoui-h  he  bad  to  struggle  with  great  difficulties  in  gaining 
a  livelihood,  he  still  continued  hi3  studies  with  great  activity : 
ho  begiui  bis  litemry  career  by  contributions  to  theological 
joumuls,  and  at  length  in  1798  he  resohed  ujM)n  entering  on 
the  career  of  an  academical  teacher  at  Ji*na.  In  1800  he  wa*? 
made  professor  CKtraordi nary,  and  in  1803  he  succeecled  llgen 
in  tlie  chair  of  Oriental  literature,  whieh  he  exehanged  in  1807 
for  that  of  tlieology.  The  popultirity  of  his  lectures  and  the 
many  valuable  works  wbieb  ne  |iublii>hed  during  bia  residence 
at  Jena,  not  oidy  induced  tlu*  Duke  of  Saxe-Weim?tr  to  make 
him  a  meml>erof  his  consistorv,  hut  other  German  universities 
made  great  etibrts  to  draw  hiui  from  Jena,  In  181 J  however 
be  accented  the  chair  oi"  tlnnilogy  in  the  university  of  Breslau, 
to  which  he  was  invited  Uy  the  Pru?^sinn  govemiricfit,  and  in 
addition  to  which  he  was  boitoured  witli  a  seat  in  the  consist 
tory  of  tlie  province  of  Silesin.  Aui^usti^  who  hail  hitherto 
chietJy  distinguisherl  himself  as  a  writer  ti|>on  theology  and 
occle^iasticai  matters,  had  now  ample  op]>ortunities  for  display- 
ing the  praeiicai  ebunieter  of  his  mind.  His  influence  upon 
the  university  of  Bresluy  and  ujwn  all  the  educational  esta- 
blishments of  Silesia  was  very  great.  At  the  time  when  the 
French  marched  into  RiLSsia,  Augusti  was  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  it  was  owing  to  bi.s  intrepidity  and  patriotic  spirit 
that  the  property  of  the  university  vas  saved.  His  comhict 
was  severely  censured  by  the  timid,  and  those  who  woidd 
have  yielded  to  the  enemy,  but  the  eahminiou?  reports  wiiich 
hatl  been  spread  about  him  were  soon  shown  in  their  true  light, 
and  the  Prussian  government  ucknowledgiHl  its  gratitude  to 
him  by  various  booounible  distinctions.  In  1819  Augusti  was 
honoured  with  the  chief  professorship  of  theology  in  the 
newly  esfciblighed  university  of  Bonn,  and  with  the  title  of 
Councillor  of  the  Consistory  at  Colo^^ne.  The  influence 
wdiich  he  exercised  over  the  "Protestimt  Church  in  the  Rhe- 
nish nrovincc  of  Prussia  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1833  he 
was  placed  ut  tbe  head  of  the  ecclesiiistical  atfairs  of  that  pro- 
vince, by  being  ap[)ointed  director  of  tbe  consistor)*  of  Cob* 
lenz,  SVitwithstimding  tbe  numerous  duties  whieirthis  office 
devolved  ujxm  him,  he  still  continued  bis  lectures  in  tbe  uni- 
versity until  his  death  on  tbe  28th  of  April,  1«4]. 

August]  was  one  of  the  most  YoluminoiL«  thcMjlogiral  writers 
of  Genuany.  lie  was  originally  led  by  the  inHuence  of 
(iriesbaeh  to  join  tlie  critical  or  philosophical  s<'h<>t>l  of  theo- 
logy, but  this  did  not  suit  his  natural  bias,  which  was  more 
inclined  to  maintain  things  m  they  are  than  to  speculative  in- 
vcMtigalions,  and  during  tJie  last  forty  years  of  his  life  be  was 
zealous  advocate  of  the  established' form  of  religion,  without 

ing  in  tlie  kuist  degree  bipotc<L  As  far  as  his  doctrines  I 
iffft.  he  may  be  considered  an  orthwiox  Lutheran.  His  I 
writings,  most  of  which  are  of  an  historical  or  archaeological  I 
nature,  are  very  UMful  as  works  of  i"efea*nce ;  but  they  arc 


I  deficient  in  elegance  and  limplicity  offorni*  an 
evidence  of  leannng  nnd  induKtry  than  of  the  I 
historian*  The  fol lo vung  list  €x»ntfj!r'"  •'"  -rji 
bis   work!^ : — 1 ,  *  Excgetischcs  IJaii  i 

meats  ,*  2,  A  continuaiion  of  Berger  ^  :  ...~;y 
in  this  Alte  Tcstanieni;'  3,  '  Apologien  und  R 
logi.^^'hen  Inhalts ;'  4,  '  Mcmorubilien  de»  Of 
bueh  der  Christlichen  Dogmengeschichle,'  | 
Bvo. ;  5,  Historisch-Kritische  Einleitung  ig 
ment/  Leipzig,  l«Otj,  8vo. ;  6,  *  System  £ 
Doj^nintik  tuicb  dem  Lehrbegrift'  der  Latheq 
Lei[i7ig»  1809;  7,  Denkwurdigkeitcn  am  dl 
Arihtteologie,'  12  vols.  Bvo.,  Leipzig,  1817-9 
tuost  im]>ortant  of  all  Augusti'g  ivorks ;  be  5ti| 
deused  it  into  a  Manual  of  Christian  Archaeoli 
buch  der  Christlichen  Arcbaeologie,*  3  vol^ 
1836-37;  9,  ^  Versuch  einer  Uistorisch-Dc^ 
leitung  in  die  heilige  Schrift,*  Leipzig.  1832, 
toriae  Ecclesiasticae  Epitome,'  Lei  pa  g,  1834, 
tnige  zur  Christlichen  Kunstgcscnichte  und  i 
this  work  only  one  volume  was  published  whflt 

(JtinQi&che  Aligefneine  lAterotur-Zcitting^  f 
TnUnigenzUatt,  p,  66,  &c. ;  Biog.  Diet,  of  | 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,)  I 

AUL  VCODON.     [CHKU>ms,  P.  C.  S.l 

All'LOLEPIS,  a  fossil  genus  of  Cycloid  ^ 
chalk 'of  Sussex  and  Kent.     (Agassis.)  j 

AULOT^IRA  (Goldfuss),  ft  fossil  gGnatj 
from  tbe  Silurian  strata.  i 

AURELIANUS,  C-^LIUS.  [CkltoI 
P.  CI 

AUST  CLIFF.     In  the  bone-bod  of  this 
usually  classed  with  the   lias  formation,  occti| 


remains  which  appear  to  belong  also  to  the  | 

thought  a  euffieient  reason  fori 

beds  out  of  the  lias.      But  if  we  regard  the! 


This  has  been  thought  a  euffieient  reason  forj 

lut  if  we  regard  the 

this  displacement  t 


and  geological  relations, 

allowed,  J 

AUSTEN,  WILLIAM,  an  English  metaj 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  <'ontem|)orary  of  Doi 
b<Tti,  the  most  renowned  of  his  foreign  rivals^ 
rc.«iting  dr>cunient  respecting  Austen  and  other  I 
preserved  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  his  *| 
Austen  bud  a  great  sbarc  in  the  construtlloa  at 
tomb  at  Warwick,  in  St.  Mary's  church,  of  Rl 
champ,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  143tJ,  I| 
iu  (juestion,  which  is  the  covenant  between  thoj 
imd  rlie  artists  to  be  employed  in  the  constructl 
&c.,  William  Austen  is  styled  ^citizen  and  fd 
don.*  from  which  and  the  details  of  tbe  agreed 
highly  inten^stiug.  it  appears  tliat  he  was  not  | 
raodelier  of  the  tigures  which  he  cast  in  brai 
I>ressly  stated  that  he  is  to  work  from  models  4 
'  Will,  Austen,  citizen  and  founder  of  Loudon. 
n.  6,  covcmmteth,  hn.  to  cast,  work,  and  perl 
of  the  finest  btten  (brass)  to  be  gilded  that] 
xiv.  images  embossed,  of  lords  and  ladies  in  4 
called  weepers,  to  sitmd  in  housings  maiJe  «h( 
those  images  to  be  made  in  lirt*adtb^  length, 
&c,,  to  xiv,  patterns  made  of  timber.  Also  J 
xviii.  lesse  images  of  angells,  to  stand  in  othf 
shall  be  aj)pointefl  bv  jMilterns,  whereof  ix.  afti 
ix.  after  another.  Also  he  luust  make  an  hett 
the  touibe  above  and  about  the  princijjid  ima^ 
in  the  tomlie  according  to  a  (jatleni ;  the  ^ 
mansbip  to  the  re|jairing  to  be  at  tbe  charge  oC 
Austen,  And  the  executors  shall  pay  fur  e^ 
shall  lye  on  the  tombe,  of  the  weeper*  so  | 
xiii.jj.  IV. rf.  And  for  ^\Qry  image  of  angelli 
And  for  evtTy  pound  of  latten  that  shall  be  \sk\ 
And  shall  jxiy  and  bear  the  costs  of  tlie  said  Ai^ 
the  saitl  images  and  hearse/ 

'  The  said  Wdliam  Austen,  li.  Feb.  28  H*, 
nant  to  cast  and  make  an  image  of  a  man  armt 
ten,  garnished  Mith  certain  ornaments,  \-\l.  wi 
dagger  \  with  a  garter  ;  with  a  helme  and  % 
bead,  and  at  hii  feet  a  bear  masted  ([iiuzxied)] 
|>erfectly  made  of  the  tines t  lalten,  according  t| 
of  which  to  be  broughUto  Wiu^wick  and  layd  \ 
at  the  perill  (risk)  of  the  said  Austen  ;  the  cJtt 
for  tlie  image,  prfeetly  made  and  layd,  and  a^ 
in  iro<Kl  order,  besides  the  cost  of  the  iaid  wflf 
wick,  and  working  there  to  lay  the  image,  ai 


J 


Flixman,  these  works  of  Austen  are  eqml 
imit  m  ItftJy  at  the  »me  timef  and  though  he  is 
llr  0  t)ie  fotuider,  he  may  noflvibtv-  he  the  de- 
fipires,  aa  ilie  patterns  spoken  of  in  the  core« 
n  httm  made  in  relation  to  size  and  costume,  and 
pDdds  to  prepare  the  costs  from.  The  pay  of 
talclnf  A  brass  figure  appears  smalls  but  it  was  at 
1^  of  aa  oz.  The  tomb  itself  coat  125/.,  the 
1 4101.,  and  there  wai  an  additional  expense  of 
The  whole  expense  of  the  tomb  and  the 
t  it  is  placed,  called  Beauchaxnp  Chapel,  was 
I  The  otner  artists  employed  in  tnis  monument 
tasn^  m&rbier;  Thonma  Stevyens,  eopper- 
Boorde,  of  Corifc  CastJe,  marbler ;  Bartholomew 
Dutch  goldsmith^  of  London  ;  John  Pruddef  of 
l^er  and  pamter  on  glass  ;  John  Brentwood^ 
^ner  of  London  ;  and  RHstian  CoIeburneT  also 
■per  of  London.  The  monument,  one  of  the 
■t  in  England t  is  still  in  a  state  of  preservation, 
the  meanine:  therefore  of  the  word  latten^ 
i  ifiapnted,  is  endently  braaa. 
\mii^Mitie$  of  Warwickshire,  p.  446,) 
JANE,  was  bom  December  IG,  1775,  at 
[ampihirv,  of  which  place  her  fother  was  rector. 
b  htmseif  a  man  of  more  than  average  literary 
he  bestowed  upon  Jane  an  edueatioTi  sJ- 
then  general  among  iemalea  of  her  rank  in 
■oatioii  did  much  for  her,  nature  did  more, 
«rith  considerable  beauty  of  both  features  and 
of  dispMfiition,  good  sense,  and  an  in- 
B  of  manner.  During  the  latter  yean 
lite  afae  resided  chiefly  at  B^th,  but  aAer  his 
r  wad  ber  two  daughtefi  retired  to  South- 
tliey  continued  till  May,  1817^  and  af^er- 
^lage  of  Chawton,  where  Jane  wrote  her 
( tlier  remiuned  until  her  dedininp  health  len- 
that  they  should  remove  to  \\  inchester  for 
medical  advice.  She  died  July  24  of  that 
in  the  cathedral. 
I,  four  were  published  in  her  lifetime^  but 
^  9ease  and  Seosibibty  ;*  *  Pride  and  Frt-ju- 
Itld  Par^ ;'   and  *  Emma/    The  two  others. 


ibbcj,'  and  '  Pemasion/  did  not  appear  until 

her  death — an  extraordinary  circumstance  as 

•,  that  being  her  first  prodocdoo,  and  haTiag 

"  r  disposed  of  to  a  publiaher,  who  nerrer- 

fit  to  bring  it  out.     Her  nof  eb  are  all  uf 

all  of  them  delineatiofis  of  everrHJay 

aodety,  entirely  free  from  that  ^  profeasionftl ' 

as  to  characters  and   incidents  woich  givea  a 

ooality  to  nearly  all  prod u cations  of  the  kind* 

tae  c&aastScation  of  critics*  they  do  not  belong 

TMtk  of  that  species  of  fiction,  Uiey  exhibit  ex^ 

phie  power  and  truthfulness^  and  reality  with- 

tt.     Kor  is  it  their  least  merit  that  they  are  all 

ml  and  healthful  tendency,  without  any  parade 

They  have  all  been  translated  into  French  by 

bntoJieu  afid  others. 

HA.  SOUTH.  [SoirrH  ArsraAWA,  P.  C,  S] 
JA'COPO  DI  PAOLO  D\  a  celebrated  old 
Df  the  fourteenth  century  ;  he  lived  at  Bologna, 
I  was  a  Venetian  or  a  Bolognese  is  donbdhl. 
nticirt  noble  family  of  Bolo^ia  of  the  name  of 
efa  Jaeopo  may  have  been  a  member,  but  there 
inter  at  Venice,  who^  with  more  probability, 
the  father  of  Jacopo.  This  was  Maestro  Paolo, 
rn  paintcT  of  that  city.  In  the  sacristy  of  the 
lali  there  is  a  painting  by  him  with  the  fotlow- 
-— *  1333,  Paulus  do  Venetiis  pinxit  hoc  opus  ;* 
Uro  Paolo  may  have  been  only  the  master  of 
w  not  an  mcoomion  practice  in  the  earlier  cen- 
M  to  sign  simply  tneir  Christian  names  fol- 
Mrifa«r  master  or  fiither  upon  their  works,  as 
flf  Jaoppo  di  Paok),  who  in  his  earliest  works 
^Jwothm  Paoli/  but  in  his  later  VTorobus  de 
Ineo  BolfliEneae  and  Vitale  dalle  Madonne  arc 
re  been  hii  masters,  but  without  the  slightest 

mwaa  himself  sometimes  called  Dalle  Ma- 
••  well  as  Vitale,  painted  at  one  time 
rif  Madonnaa 
bmlly  noiliooed  m  company  with  Simone  da 


hi&i 


Bologna,  or  Simone  de*  CroctfiaN,  or  H  Croeifiasato,  aa  he  wm 
called,  Ibr  the  Mme  reason  that  Jaoopo  was  called  Dalle  Ma- 
donne.  They  became  partners,  and  each  painted  a  part  of 
their  joint  prrKluctinns,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  to  the 
error  of  traiting  of  them  as  of  one  family :  Simone^s  name 
was  not  Avanzi,  but  Benvenuti,  according  to  the  manuscript  of 
Orvtti, 

Moat  of  Jacopo's  works  have  perished,  but  some  remain. 
The  frescoes  of  the  chapel  of  San  Felice,  formerlr  San  Ja- 
copo, in  the  church  of  ©ant'  Antonio  at  Padua,  which  were 
long  attributed  to  Giotto,  were  painted  by  Jacopo  in  1376. 
He  painted  also,  in  partnership  with  Simone,  many  frescoea 
in  the  old  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Mezzaratta,  without  the 
Porta  San  Mamolo  at  Bologna,  which  were  much  praised  by 
Michelangelo  and  the  Canaioci,  considering  their  period.  lk>. 
sides  which  he  painted  two  triumphs  in  a  iMiblic  hall  at 
Verona,  and  some  works  in  company  with  Aldignieri  da  Zevio 
In  the  chapel  of  San  Giorgio  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Antonio 
at  Padua.  The  former  were  considered  works  of  extraordinary 
merit  by  Mantegna;  the  latter  have  been  lately  recovered 
from  dirt  and  oblivton  by  Dr.  E.  Forster,  one  of  the  editt^^ 
of  the  Kunstbbtt.  They  were  described  by  him  in  that 
journal,  pp.  16  and  22,  of  the  year  1838.  Jacopo  died  pro- 
bably in  the  eaHy  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are 
two  pictures  attributed  to  him  in  the  gallery  of  Bologna. 

(Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pitiori,  &c.,  and  the  Notes  to  Schom's 
German  translation;  Malvasia,  FeUina  Pittrice;  Lanzi, 
Sioria  PiUorica,  kc.  \  Giotdani,  Pinacoteca  di  Bologna.^ 

KVWSA—Medicid  Prapertiesof.  Several  varieties,  chiefly 
of  the  species  A.  tatiixi,  are  cultivated  in  Britain,  particularly 
the  north  of  England  and  lowlands  of  Scotland,  though  on  the 
wist  coast  of  Scotland  the  ruhivation  extends  to  the  roost  north  em 
limit  of  the  kingdom.  The  climate  of  Scotland  is  peculiarly  stiit- 
able  to  the  prontable  cultivation  of  this  plant,  wnieh  flourishes 
where  wheat  and  even  barley  languish  [Oats,  P.  C,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  383],  while  the  constitution  ofits  seeds  renders  it  the  most 
appropriate  article  of  diet  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  countnr. 
The  seeds,  which  are  officinal,  tre  at  once  dletedcal  and  meek- 
cinal.  The  fniits  or  grains  consist  of  the  akin  or  husk,  which 
is  removed  by  machinery,  and  the  seeds,  which,  when  coarsely 
ground,  form  the  well-known  oatmeal.  The  relative  proportion 
of  these  varies  in  the  dilervnt  ^uneti^  and  in  ditferent  seasons 
and  localities.  Vogel,  who  is  commonly  followed  on  this  point, 
gives  the  amount  at  G6  meal  and  34  brmn  or  huaks ;  but  under 
proiier  culture,  it  is  often  as  high  as  7S  meal  and  only  22  of 
nosk  per  cent.  (Bouaniigadt,  Rural  JBeommy,  tranabtcd  by 
G.  Law,  p.  228.)  The  saad  or  &rina  eoosiBts  (per  cent)  of 
starch  59  (sometiroea  as  high  as  72-8,  Dr.  Christison),  10*75 
of  saccharo-macilaginous  extract,  4*3  of  albumen,  2  oleaginoua 
matter,  24  ligneous  fibre  and  moisture.  The  seeds,  deprived 
of  husks,  or  decorticated  (ffrvivm),  are  employed  under  the 
name  of  groats  or  grits  to  form  with  water  the  Decoctum 
Avena;,  or  water-gruel.  When  bruised,  ready  for  use,  they 
■re  denominated  Embden  grits,  or  prepared  or  patent  groats  it 
grits.  A  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  these  are  to  be  used 
to  a  |)int  of  water,  according  to  the  object  in  view.  When 
employed  for  an  artide  of  nourishment,  the  pruel  may  be 
maue  thick  ;  when  required  as  a  demulcent  or  diluent,  to  pfi>- 
mote  perspiratiofi  at  the  commencement  of  a  cold,  it  should  bo 
thin  ;  an«l  the  addition  of  butter,  spkes,  and  wine,  or  anythinf? 
save  a  little  salt  and  sugar,  is  to  be  avoided.  This  is  regarded 
as  a  light  and  digestible  article  for  invalids.  With  aome,  it 
readily  produces  heartburn,  and  the  same  objection  is  urged 
^{ainst  oatmeal,  whether  eaten  in  the  form  of  oat-cakes,  or 
employed  to  form  porridge,  the  usual  breakfast  of  the  labour- 
ing clasaes,  and  of  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  in 
Scothind  and  even  Ireknd.  This  in  a  few  instances  is  cer- 
tainly true;  but  as  a  national  fare,  nothing  could  be  found 
more  fitting.  It  gives  a  warmth  and  support  to  the  system, 
far  superior  to  wheaten  bread «  and  therefore  most  proper  for  a 
cold  and  damp  climate.  The  Derbyshire  miners,  trom  cboiee, 
use  in  winter  oaten  cakes,  *  finding  that  this  kind  of  nourish- 
ment enables  them  to  support  then- slrength  and  perform  their 
blx>ur  better.*  (Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  Davy's  Agncitihimi 
ChenuMiry,  5th  ed.  p.  148.)  The  idea  thsj  oatm«d  is  the 
cause  of  cutaneous  disease,  aeems  devoid  of  foundation. 
(Cullen's  Maieria  Medica,  vol.  i.  p.  279.)  J^^l^  '  ''''t 
frequently  steeped  in  water  for  a  few  days,  and  th«^^  drained 
oF  The  liquiSVhen  boUed  atillens  into  a  di*h  called  nowetia 
in  ScotUnd  This  is  slightly  and,  and  forms  with  milk  ,i 
fiivourite  food  of  the  pedantry  for  /"PPt*'-  J*J  <^^»n|f  jiro- 
perties  reoder  it  a  mit1nit.ble  ^rt^le  of  diet  m  «t««»^^  -^ 
rcUmate  where,  for  a  short  pen-     K<  heat  la  intenae. 
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T^'hen  oats  are  ujcd  as  food  for  hor8<*8,  it  b  vary  aJran- 
ttigeous  to  atenp  thoni  in  water  for  Iwo  or  three  days,  till  they 
spniiit  or  sjilre  ;  the  saechaiine  matter  h  thereby  devL^lo|H?d, 
aiid  ihoy  booomc  more  nutritivL*  and  dige^tibK". 

AVERAGE,     [Snrris,  P.  C„  d,  403.] 

AVERMENT.     [Pleai>ing,  P.  C] 

AVES  (Fos!iil).  Fossil  birds  have  been  rccogrnisod  by 
bonos  and  t'oot-pnntA  in  the  rcd-mndstonfi  of  Connecticut 
(Jlitc'hcock)t  in  the  VVealden  of  Sussex  (Muntell)^  in  the 
elialk  of  Maidstone  (Owen),  in  tb*?  tertiary  beds  of  England 
anti  France  (Cuvier),  in  the  Ixme-raves  of  Kirkdale  (Kiiek- 
lan<l),  and  in  many  hite  dejwsiti.  From  New  Zealand  eomes 
Iho  i>inomis  of  Owen. 

AVICENNIA,  A  penus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nfltaml 
order  MyofKjnicofe.  The  calyx  i?  5-parted,  persistent,  the 
pe|<tnent£  erect,  subovate^  obtuse,  concave  ;  the  f  orolln  mono- 
lictaloa*?.  2-lij>f)ed,  Qpfior  lin  square,  em  a  rein  ate,  flat^  lower 
bifid,  with  ovate,  ecjual^  tlat  divisions,  tube  bell'Shnped,  short; 
the  stamens  4,  didyimmoiis ;  ovary  2-ccllGtl  ;  Btjle,  subulate, 
erect,  length  of  stiimens  ;  the  stigma  hi  (id ^  acute,  the  lower 
division  bent  down  ;  the  seed  sinL'le,  largfe,  albuminous.  The 
species  are  natives  of  New  Hullarad  and  Amerit^i, 

A,  tomeniom,  White  Man^jovc,  bus  cortkte,  ovate  leaves, 
tomentoisc  beneath*  It  puts  forth  twigs  from  the  stem, 
resembliner  those  of  the  common  mangrove.  The  bark  h 
found  to  <.f>ntj?tn  tiinuin,  and  is  used  in  Rio  Janeiro  for  tanning. 

A,  reihtiftrn  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  tmi\  Is  said  by 
FOTSter  to  yiqld  a  green  resinous  substance  that  h  eaten  by  the 
N«i^  ZeaJanders  as  food.  It  is  remarkable  ako  for  lis,  clusters 
of  Urge  flowers,     A.  nitida  is  a  native  of  Martifi5r|ue, 

(Burnett,  (^jtltn&i ;  U\m[\v\%  Nahtral  System,) 

AVFDIUS,  OA'SSRIS.  ^fCAssrrfi  Avicius,  P.  C\S.] 

AVOIDANCE  OF  A  BENEFICE.  [Bknefice,  P.  t\  ; 
Ckssjon,  p.  C] 

AVOWRY,     rRHPLEviN,  P.  C] 

AWARD.  All  that  is  necessary  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained under  Arbitration,  P,  C 

AXl'NU^  (Sowerby),  a  fosail  genus  of  Conchifera,  of 
which  fiome  sjiccies  occur  in  the  magnesian  limestone^  and 
one  in  the  London  elay.  To  those  which  are  found  in  the 
magnesian  and  other  pnl£eosM>ic  Jimestoncs,  Mr.  King  applies 
the  title  of  .Scnizoors,  P.  C.  S, 

AXIS,  in  liotany,  a  term  that  b  applied  to  the  root  and 
stem  of  the  whole  plant.  The  result  of  |jhioing  the  seed  nf  a 
plant  in  a  place  fitted  for  its  growth »  is  the  development  of 
the  embryo.  The  plumule  ascends  into  the  air,  whilst  the 
radicle  descends  tovrards  the  cartli.  The  former  is  said  to  be 
the  ascendlntj  axis  of  the  plant,  the  latter  the  tiescendimj  ojrh. 
It  is  around  these  axes  of  gn>wth  tl  at  all  other  parts  of  the 
pilot  are  arranged.  Those  which  are  tbund  up«jn  the  nscend- 
mg  axis,  or  stem,  arc  collectively  tenned  the  apmiidfigcsf^  Ihc 
cmr,  aod  individually  constitute  the  scale?,  leaves,  bracts, 
flowers,  sexes,  fruit,  and  moilitirtitions  of  those  parts  of  the 
plant ;  alt  these  parts  fire  in  connexion  with  the  vasculLir 
Fystcni  of  t!ie  ajtis,  and  mujt  not  be  confonnded  with  mere 
expauflioiis  of  the  eptderrois  an<i  the  like,  such  as  ramenta, 
thorns,  &?.,  which  have  no  real  eonncKion  with  the  axis. 

Tfie  cause  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending axis  of  plants  has  been  variously  eipfained.  This  is 
evidently  a  complicate*!  question,  and  one  which  involves  the 
great  mass  of  fac!is  in  the  organization  of  plants,  and  probably 
animals,  which  detennine  their  jiecutiar  formSf  habits,  and 
movements.  Dutrochct,  wht*  hns  lately  written  on  thL"?  suh- 
ject,  and  who  is  quoted  by  Lindley  in  his  '  Introduction  to 
Ho  tiny/  says:  — *  The  downwartl  direction  of  the  roots  may 
appear  ea^y  of  explanation  :  it  may  be  said  that,  like  all  other 
bodies,  they  have  a  tendency  towards  the  centre  of  the  euFth, 
in  consequence  of  the  known  law?  of  gravity  (a*  is  the  opinion 
of  Knight  in  *  Phil,  Trans.'  for  1800)  ;  but  on  what  prinri pie 
then  is  t^  be  explained  the  upward  tendency  of  the  stem, 
which  is  in  direet  op|K)«t?tion  to  those  laws  'i  And  here  lies 
tho  difficulty.  Dodpirt  is  the  firyt  who  appears  to  have  jwid 
attention  to  this  cJrcinn!>tance ;  he  pretends  to  explain  ibe 
tuminsr  backwards  of  seeds  sown  in  an  inverted  jiosition,  by 
Ihi*  fnllnwinir  hyfMithenis :— He  assimied  that  the  root  is  com- 
po^t-sJ  of  parts  thut  coiu.iiet  by  humidity,*  and  thjJl  the  stem, 
on  the  etintrury,  (ontrrtr  ic  In-  .1rvMi(-cg.  For  this  reaj^on,  ac- 
cording  to  hfrn^  it  ought  :  that  whrn  n  seed  is  sown 

\t\  an  invci-ted  jiosition,  ifn  will  turn  bock  townrtls  the 

earth,  which  is  the  seat  of  butuidtty  ;  and  that  the  plumule, 
on  the  eontrarv,  turns  to  the  sky,  or  rather  «tmt^spherc,  a 
drier  medium  tW  the  earth.  The  experifii^ntJ  of  Du  Hamel 
are  well  known,  in  which  he  attempted  to  force  a  radicle  up- 


I  wards  and  a  plumule  downwards  by  enclo^aig  dken  i^  j 
which  prevented  tbo   turning  back  of  th^tc  pwli. 
found  til  at  as  the  radicle  and  plumule  coold  w4  i 
natural  direction,   tlicy  became  twi"^     -  —fk. 
periments,  while  they  prove  thwt 
the  nidielc  and  the  plumule  t^^"'" 
ignorajice  of  the  cause  of  siuf 
fact  of  the  stems  of  plants  s-* 
in  dark  placcjj,  has  led  Do  ( 
attribute  the  tendencv  of  the 


ififlueuctJ  of  light.     Another  well-knuwu  tiict,  I 
dency  of  the  roots   of  plants  to   grow   toward] 
moisture,   might   have  suggested   water  aff 
tendency  of  the  root   to  grow  dow  nwartU.     ( »ti 
the  ascending  axis  of    plants  is  alwav 
the  descending  axis  Ls  white,   Dutroch^ 
action  of  light  on  the  coloured  part*  ti    i 
cause  of  its  growing  upwiirils-     lie  found  t> 
the  Mirabilis  jalajMi  and  other  plants,  thnt  alif 
in  general  no  tendency  towards  the  light,  yi 
t  ion  does  became  manifest  provided    flu-  t<r 
root  Ix'couies  slightly  BTCcn,  as 
found  that  the  ends  of  the  nwts  of  A ; 
[Tisionally  coloured,  and,  on  placing  th* 
he  found  these  roots  had  a  tendency-  to 
towards  tJie  light.     Not  only  is  this  iht^  i .    . 
le=3  stems  of  such  plants  as  Sogittaria  s.rj  i 
to  assutiie  the  directions  of  roots.     In  r! 
produced  from  the  axillte  of  all  the  rad 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water.     These  shoi>rs  |ia\  t 
direetcd  towards  the  sky,  like  those  of  all  xt\ 
young  stems  which  nre  jM"odnccd   by  (hr  "  -^' 
colonrless,  like  roots;  and  instead  of  i 

wards  the  sky,  as  coloured  .stems  would , 

wards,  jx>iiiting  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth* 
terra ncan  stem  next  takes  a  horizontal  coarse,  mA, 
assume  any  tendency  towards  the  sky  until  the 
green,' 

Ilerrvon  Kiclmeyer  gave  a  report  on  the  di] 
organii  of  plants,  to  llie  assembly  of  naturalists  At 
IftJJ-'ij    in   which    he  explained  the  upward 
growth  of  the  axis  of  plants  by  the  theory  n{  pi] 
|.K)sea  that  there  is  aciing  uj^m  plants  a  | 
of  magnetism  and  electricity,  whi<'h,  j 
which  II  [ilant  is  composed,  give  to  one 
another  a  downward  growth.     Althoiuj! 
sulyt'ct  has  eudcavourcd  to  give  txi  ont 
a  cause  in  this  phenomenon,  it  will  l>c  f 
the  pjirticular  directions  of  the  stems  of  pi  ..;,.,..  :^ 
referred  to  one  cause,  than  the  growtb  in  partieulv 
of  the  or^rans  of  animals.     Growth,  in  whatever  " 
the  result  of  all  th<'  forces  that  are  acting  on  an 
organism;  and  therefore  there  can  be*  Tittle  dmiUl 
tat  ion,   light,    the  chemical  constitution  of  th<j 
electritTl  agency  are  all  involved  iti  producing  tho 
lion   of  the  particular  direction  Of  the  roott 
plants. 

(Meyen,  Pjlafizen-PhymAogit: ;  Lindley,  Intrt 
Bat  (my  ;  Dutivychct,  Ann,  des  Sciences  Aahfiti 
IHfiti,) 

AYLIFFE,    JOHN,   LL.D.,  an  English 
circumstance's  of  whose  life  hsirdly  anything  is 
left  behind   him   in  his  works  substantiid   monumcnii 
industry  and  learning.    He  styles  himself  Fellnv.  of  X 
lege,  Oxfonl.     In  1714  he  published  in  2  ^ 
Antient  and  Present  State  ot  the  Universjity 
a  work  of  which  a  great  |>ortion  \s  avowedly  an  ni 
of  Wood's  '  Athenoe.'     In  1736  he  pTtbb*hrd  to  ffrHo 
gon  Juris  Canon ici  Anglictmi,  or  a  - 
and  Constitutions  of  the  C^hurch  , 

brings  miK'h  learning  and  research  to  Lh:ar  li^-aitxit  :  { 

of  a  separate  and  indejtendent  legislative  j>owcr  h-. 
tical  bodies.     lu   1732  he  published  '  The  Law  of  I'l^K^ 
and  Pawns  as  it  was  in  Use  among  the  Romans  ;*  and  li«|^ 
in  a  large  folio  volume,  a  '  Pandect  of  the  Roman  C'-*i  I*  1 
as  anciently  established  in  that  Emj>ire,'  &c.      1 
covers  the  grt*ater  port  of  the  author's  subject,  bu; 
plete  work  was  never  published,      Aylifte*s  booki'l 
eJiplanatioii  of  those  scientific  terms  of  reference  to  1 
pus  Juris  which  often  piizrlo  casual  trndm  of  ik§{ 
rivilians, 

AYMESTRY  LIMESTONE,  one  of  tlie  < 
in  the  upper  Silurian  series,  which  has  beco 


thf?  masses  of  argil  Lat^ous 

n4  thf  districts  uf  Lud- 

'T       hill,  and  Usk, 

.  ii. 

nrn  III  r  itoshtre,  ofan  old 

I  King  Jamcd  I.  to  London 

lie  scctm  to  have  spent  tlje 

ly  in  attendance?  on  the  kinff^'s 

^  at  court.       lie  died   in  the 

[id  wii3  buried  in  Westmingter 

ii  ynument  to  lii<  itu  njory.    The 

ot'jruro  '  contains  a  1**  nMmhcr 

To^  ^iiif  ill  Latin  hex  li  elegiac 

iigf«b  pocros  were  ncglutted  oiid  scatteivd 
lof  ihftn  probably  never  findinj^  tiieir  way  into 
rtluiKr  of  ihe^  however  have  long  been  known 
^  ^b  not  always  ftttributed  to  their  true  author. 
1  a  lew  years  ago^  in  the 
1 1'  ;'  *ad  a  volume  entitled 

•  M-n  .wiouii,  txlited  by  Charles  Roger, 
Rtidns  »ll  the  JK)L-Uis  attributed  to  him  in 
-   '^rifMl   many   English   vcrees 
found  (tl)ough  in  a  mo- 
!  a  r(  id  en  tally  discovered. 
^1e  to  his  LatioitVf 
u   poems  arc  givatly 
:   mid  there  arc  very  many  of 
Liif  to  attribute  to  a  man  ivhose 
of  by  Ben  Jon  son,  and  whose  verses 
"Dryden  and  iujitaitHl  hy  Bums.    Those 
ue  ns  being  prolyl bly  the  earliest  attempts 
sb  writer  to  compose  verses  in  the  language 
ihe  southern  jiart  of  the  island. 
ii!  for  the  grace  and  animation 
■■"■    f^^jjecially  those  of  a  spor- 
liiess  of  esprc&iiou  which 
; . ,  „..d  which  often  reminds  one 
nson. 

iMMxVTIC  DIAL  is  one  whose 
'  tu  Uie  horizon,  and  whose  gnomon^  or  stile, 
vertf-^i!  pnsitirm.     Th<?  hour-points  are  in 
VI,  XU,  VI,  of  which  letO 
1  \i  fhp  «fylp  moves  in  »  north  and 

•  in  O  to  M  and  fmtn 

•  >n,  frnrii  z*jro  to  23-4 
ui  tliu  a;-  :  ■    .-    '".^    '  r<tJn- 

To  thi  li  04 

days  oi   ttiL-    luuiiLii^   ds  eau    i>e   rntto- 


4  VI. 


Testigftte  the  place  of  any  hour- point,  aa  R, 


let  A  be  the  foot  of  the  style  for  any  given  day. 

will  be  the  direction  of  tlie  shadow  for  the  piven  hour ; 

ihe  re  um^L  1»c  found  the  azlmuthul  angle  MAE,  or  it^  supple«  . 

ment  MAR',     Now  the  sun  beintr-in  the  plane  of  the  nourll 

circle  wiiicb  cuts  the  horizon  in  IiAR\  and  it  biii 

hUnul  that,  in  the  celestial  gplitre.  there  may  exist  . 

trinngle  fonncd  by  arcs  joining  P  the  pole  of  tlic  v.ju.ii^fij  . 

S  the  place  of  the  suti,  and  Z  the  zenith  of  the  plact%  or  thai 

jioint  vcrtiadly  alKi/e  O  [see  %.  to  AziMtTH^  P.  C\,  and  j 

imagine  S  to  be  put  in  |>laco  of  ♦],  we  &hidl  liave   PZ  thef 

cn-ktitude  oF  the  pLice,  PS  the  sun*g  north-polar  distance, 

an<l   ihe  given   bour-an^'le  at  P;    to  find  the  angle  ut  3 

(rrMAU'orMAR). 

In   that   triangle  we  obtain   [SrilxBlCAL  T&lGOJtOM]CtST| 
P.  C,  jjoge  343,  formula  6], 

^    cos  ZP  «M  P-cotoo  PS  Bin  Z? 
sin  P 
But  EB  (lig.  above)  Xtcme  let  fall  perpendicularly  on  OM 
produced  if  necessary,  let  01)=j",  BR=y,  OA=x';  then 

AB       x-x' 
eotan  MAR  (=cotan  ^)~nn  = • 

Equatuig'  these  values  of  cotan  Z.  there  is  obtained  jK^ 
JT  sin  P-y  ooa  ZP  rti»  P+y  gjn  Z?  cotan  P8 
aln  P  * 

This  e({uation  containing  three  unknn\^ii  nuantitiea,  the  pro- 
blem is  indetenniaatc ;  but,  since  tlie  following  conditiOQi|j 
must  be  satisfied,  the  values  of  2*  and  ^  roay  l*c  found :— Fh 
the  |iotfition  of  R,  the  hour-iKjlnt,  must  be  inde[>endent  of  i 
sun*s  polar  distance ;  thcrclorc  x  and  r/  must  be  iode^>eaden£ 
of  P8,  which  gives 

X  m  P-y  eos  ZP  cos  P=0; 

also  x'  must  be  indepcudent  of  the  given  hourj   whence 

y  sin  ZP  ,  ...  .      . 

naust  be  consulcrcd  as  constant :  let  the  constant  be 


sin  P 

represented  by  m  ;  then 
m  Sin  P 
^"rnZF 


and  x*:^m  cotan  PS* 


Frotn  the  equation  for  0  we  have 

xz=jf  CDS  ZP  cotiin  P, 
and  substituting  the  value  oi'y, 

J-— m  cotan  ZP  ros  P, 

Squaring  the  values  of  x  and  y,  and  adding  the  fesulti 
together,  there  U  obtained,  after  reduction, 

^       . t 1 


m*  cotan*  ZP 


ft*  cosec*  ZP 


which  is  the  equation  to  an  ellipe,  having  for  its  semitrf^* 
verse  axis  m  coscc  ZP,  and  for  its  semi-conjugate  axis  m 
cotan  ZP. 

The  constant  m  may  be  tiikrn  of  any  magnitude  at  pleasure 
according  io  llie  intended  sudc  of  th«?  diid :  thus  the  ellipse 
roay  be  trac<^*d.  The  hour- points  may  be  found  by  giving  to 
the  angle  P  suctes^ivc  valiHs,  m  la*,  30'',  &c.|  and  corre- 
MDonding  values  ibr  the  hali-hours,  quarter-hours,  &c.  In  t|ie 
above  values  of  x  and  y. 
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J  [Legacy, 
Niccotri^  Tfage  1 


fVcndtir  and 
^C/.  p.  20i] 
>  Ahiorptifio  of 


Abyssinia,  13 

Acanilit^^nna,  35 

Acftutli<jde&,  2Tt 

A'carms.  25 

Aceoleration  and  KetardatioQ  of 

Tides.  25 
Acciil-,;t:il  O»loiir,  36 
Aec     I  A  pprovcr,  P.  C] 

Acciirvliwii,  ^: 
Aeooant  sUiteil,  27 
AocouDtaut^  27 
AccouotaQl-General,  28 
Aecumolution   [Th<.'ilu.bfeon,    P, 

C.»  p.  .305] 
Accumulatioti  of  Power,  28 
Aceralb^rium,  26 
Acervulsirift,  28 


Achi Ileum,  28 

AeithlBpifi,  28 

Aconituoi^  29 

Acormax,    Acoridea^,    or    Aco- 

ra(x*[E,  2J> 
Acqui,  30 

Acre,  Saint  Jean  d\  3U 
AcrcKrillia,  .30 
A'crodus,  30 
Aerogasler,  30 
Acrognathtis,  30 
Acrulepist  30 
AcrtJSttlouia,  .31 
Acrnlenmus,  31 
Acu     Suuetorum     [BoUaailus, 

P,  C] 
Actmocanmx,  31 


Actinoceraa,  31 

Actiuocrim'tefi,  31 

Aciiiuiinetcr,  :tl 

Action,  (at  Law).  31 

Action    upon  thu  Case  JCase, 

Action  u|K»n  thc%  F,  Cj 
Action  ancl   Keactioo   [Moiioa, 

Laws  of,  P.  C] 
Action,  Least.  Principle  of.  32 
Active  or  Living  Force*  [Vit 

Viva,  P.  C] 
Acton  BurueL  Statutw  of,  32 
Adab  3.3 
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Whcr  BABBER,  is  m\  island  of  the  Indian 

^■^  ...#i......  i.,1.. -!..,(  u.  .1...  Moliict'as;   but  it 

\  ■>  which  is  called 

'  -  -  -  ui  7*  45' and  b"" 

1  1   by  lyu"  E.  lonjr.     According^  to 

nliout  20  miles  lon^  and  10  miles 

"viTdl  ^mAller  blirnds,  of  which 

I   lies  w«8t  of  it;  and  between 

ki  from   14  to  160  fathoms.     Th« 

I  '  dm*«  not  rise*  to  a  great  clcvatioo, 

.  wher*  a  ^immtt  rises  to  a  con- 

r  of  the  tbboid  \a  uninhabited, 

:i  shores^  where  there  arc 

two  indepcndrnt  toniinu- 

^  "Uh  one  another;  ar>d 

urslons  is  to  kidnap 

In-  vessels  that  viiit 

r  their  captors. 

!  with  trees  and 

is  cultivRtod,  und  |jriKluces  several 

com,  and  plttntiiins.     There  arc  also 

(|f  eocoo-otits  and  sago-tref s.     The 

m  f«ttl#,  hogs,  and  ^oats.      Fowls  and 

'    scveml  kinds  of  pigreons.     Fish 

h  bi  ve«  do  not  turn  it  to  aceount. 

(  belun^  to  Lue  Maluy  r^ce,  and  resemble  in 

ln>ii  and  food  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 

Ther  have  a  few  nndms,  from  10  to  20  tons 

bicb  they  oocastonally  viait  the  neighbouring^ 

tttj*-<  n,>t  ariTM-itr  that  they  have  any  regular 

There  f oine  every  yw 

l^  from  Banda,  which  im* 

ij-<.ioth,  and  export  a  few  slaves  and 

I   thv  Dutch  spread  over  tJie  Indian 

I  nmall  establishment  on  this  island  ; 

J  ••  r  some  time,  nnd  it  do€*s  not  apjiear 

ti'ujM'd  nny  ailvuiita^c  from  the  stay 

^jwevcr  the  Dutch  government  ha^ 

ic  coipTiiunicution  with  them. 

A.  #>r  BABYROUSSA,     [Suiojfi,  P.  C.l 

Biiji^ioi').  Since  the  publiention  of  the  artido 
G*  a  considerable  number  of  hU  fables  have 
[  arsd  ;iu'i|ished.  Amour*  the  numerous  MSS, 
f  ijs  found  in  (he  cotivenia  of  Greece, 

1  'I  the  eholiaiiihlc  fables  of  Babrius, 

J  on  vent  of  St.  Laura  on  Mount  Athos. 

/  price  ^Ahieh  the  monks  asked  for 
Ui^  Ilhj  cxorhittjnt  I,  and  brought  it  with  the 
ircf  to  Paris  in  1^42.  M.  Villemain  entnisted 
ingtha£ibies  to  M.  J.  F.  Boissonade,  and  the 
towards  the  end  of  1844  in  one  octavo  volume. 
les  which  were  thus  res<.'ucd  are  now  before 
tn?  not  howcTcr  the  complete  collection  which 

Their  number  ia  123 ;  they  \^t^  arranged  in 

ier,  that  is,  according  to  the  initial  letters  of 

be  present  collection  does  not  wq  further  down 

p.     A  considerable  number  of  fables  b  there- 

|g.     The  whole  collection  is  divided  into  tivo 

iig  from  the  letter  A  to  L,  and  the 

I  -ivc»  and  each  of  them  n  preceded 

I  -e  at  which  the  poet  Ikbrius  lived, 

I  flievcd  to  have  been  tJie  last  century 

If  nan  itrm,  ia  at  present  more  doubtful  tliaii 

tof  oertain  aUusioiic  which  occur  in  the  fables. 

who  beltoTei  that  Babrius  wr^j  a  Konmn,  has 
n  the  question,  but  some  Gcnnan  s<-holur?  are 

in  investigatbg  the  subject.  Boi&^nadc  has 
i  oommeotary  and  a  I^ttn  tninslation :  the 
Mw5»a/i|^.  *  Babrii  Fubuli£  Iambi  ctie 
b  pnxaam  editte.  J.  F.  Bolssonade  reccniuit, 
t,  i&noCaTit/  Paris,  1844,  8vo. 

,  part  vi.  p.  412,  &c.) 
IA  (Bn^vXioi'i'/t),  the  t^rritorv  so  named  from 
bylfm  on  the  I  [IJabyijos,  P,  C.l 

cd  by  the  an  aphcrs  as  a  port  of 


Assyria ;  Imt  its  botmdarica  cannot  be  fiied.  The  physii^l 
character  of  the  Babylonian  Plain  is  described  in  tbe  articles 
BAr;oAi>  (Pashalic)  and  TtGajs,  P,  C. 

BACllKLOR,  an  tmmarried  man.  The  legl'ilation  of  tlio 
Romans  pbiied  unmarried  pcnons  (caelibcs)  under  certain 
disabilities,  tlie  chief  of  which  were  e^mtained  in  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppas  The  ori|riual  Lex  wiia  simply 
called  Julia,  and  was  passed  n.c\  18*  (Dion  Cassius,  liv. 
16.)  The  Lex  Papia  ct  PoppieB,  which  was  intended 
as  an  amendment  nnd  supplement  to  the  Lex  Jolia,  was 
passed  a,i>.  9 ;  and  both  these  leges  seem  to  have  been 
considered  as  one,  and  they  are  of^en  referred  to  under  the 
title  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Popjiaia.  One  object  of  the 
Lex  ^as  to  encourage  marriage.  An  unmarried  person  (rae- 
lebs),  who  was  in  other  respects  qualified  to  take  a  legacy, 
wa5  incsfKicitated  by  this  Lex,  unless  he  or  she  married  « ithin 
one  hundred  days.  (Ulpian,  Frag.  xvii.  1.)  The  kiw  \v«g 
the  same  if  the  whole  pro|>crty  (hereditas)  was  left  to  a 
caelebs.  (Gains,  ii.  11),  144,  t%i^S)  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  la\»yers,  that  though  a  caelebs  could  not  take  direHly 
imder  a  testament,  a  coelebs  could  take  by  vi  ay  of  fidci  com- 
mis^uui,  or  trust:  but  the  Scnatus-consultum  Pegasianum, 
which  was  jau^sed  in  tlie  time  of  Vespasian,  rendered  a  caelebs 
equally  incapable  of  taking  anything  by  way  of  fidci  commis* 
sum.  (Gaius,  ii.  286.)  A  testamentary  gift,  vhich  foiled  to 
take  effect  because  the  hcrcs  or  legatee  was  a  caelebs,  was 
called  Caducum  (and  the  word  was  applied  to  otIuT  cases 
rUo)^  ^sometliinfT  which  foiled  or  dropped.*  In  the  first  in- 
stance, such  a  gift  came  to  those  among  tl^ie  heredcs  who  had 
children  ;  and  if  the  heredes  had  no  children,  it  came  to  th«>po 
of  the  legatees  who  had  children.  If  there  were  no  such 
claimants,  the  Caducum  came  to  the  public  treasury  (ncm- 
rium).  But  by  a  constitution  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  C't-ia- 
calla,  the  Caducum  came  to  the  Fiscus,  or  Imperial  tn  mmiiv  , 
instead  of  the  public  treasury;  the  rights  of  children  and 
parents,  however,  were  reserved.  (Ulpian,  i^ra^.  xvii.)  An 
unmarried  man  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  and  an 
unmarried  woiimn  wlio  had  attained  the  ago  of  fiAy,  were  not 
subjected  to  the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsea 
iis  to  celibacy,  but  a  Senatus-consullura  Pemiciaiuim  | Ptrsi- 
cianum),  passed  m  the  time  of  Tiberius,  €?xtended  the  pcnul- 
ties  to  unmarried  persons  of  both  »cxes  who  were  above  sixty 
and  fifty  ycare  old  respectively,  and  it  made  them  for  ever 
subject  to  the  incapoctties.  llowcver,  a  Senatus-consultum 
Claudianum,  passed  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  mitigutcd  the 
severity  of  the  Pemicianum,  in  case  a  man  married  above  the 
age  of  sixty,  provided  he  married  a  woman  under  fifty,  for  the 
Itoman  law  considered  a  woman  under  fifty  as  still  capable  of 
procreation.  (Ulpiim,  Frag,  xvi. ;  Suetonius,  Chm^HnM,  c.  '23.  > 

The  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Popfnia  also  imposed  s 

on  orW,  that  is,  married  pcrsofis  who  had  no  childr 
age  of  twenty-five  to  sixty  for  a  man,  and  twenty  tu  nnv  i.^i  a 
woman.  Childless  persons  who  came  within  the  terms  of  the 
Lex  lost  one-half  of  any  hereditas  or  legacy  ;  and  what  they 
could  not  take  became  Caducum.  The  Lex  aUo  gave  direct 
advantage?  to  jxrsons  w ho  had  children.  The  original  object 
of  this  Roman  law  was  ncrfaaj^s  only  to  encourage  marriiigf^ 
but  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  nicmii  of  raiding  n»venue. 

In  the  preceding  exposition  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Pup- 
(Kea,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  provisions  above  ciiunicrated 
applied  both  to  males  und  femules.  The  word  coekbi,  m«lec<l, 
seems  to  be  applied  only  to  males,  and  the  Latin  term  lor  an 
unmarrie<-l  woman  ia  Vidtta^  which  mear-s  any  x^omaji  who  hii8 
not  II  huslmjid.  But  tlie  expression  of  Ulpian  {Frag.  xvi.  :J), 
'  Qui  intra  sexagcsimum  vel  quuc  irr--  -i'"  napcMnmrn  nnnum 
iiculri  legi  (the  Julia,  or  Paoia  P' 
that  the  provisions  applied  Loth  tu  .... 

worti  Gielcbs  would  not  be  u^^ed  in  the  cnnctmctd  ^, 

but  the  phrase  would  be  ♦Qui  Quaeve,'&c.      |i  .j 

applied  to  women  also,  appears  from  «ithcr  evUkuiv,     ^^^^ 
sin   tit   57.)     Under  the  republic  thcrti  wew*  alink  ViMllih« 
im  celilaoy,  and  legal  induceme.tts  *^  •»»*f[^V^J|«  -^ 
menUoned  in  the  speech  ^»*»<'K  1>»'^"  1^*^^  J*^,^^^] 
into  the  mouth  of  Augustus.     JulUjJ  i  *^^*\  ^  ^  4t 
t>f  tlic  Campanlan    luntls,    w«>''    *'\*iJ"''*VlJ?^    ^  ._ 

who  had  three   childrtn  or  iwirt;^     tl»*»^  ^^  MiHI^.    T  » 
Appian,  £ctl.   CiviL  \u  10.)    Tl#  ^'^'^^^^'^  ••^^•dld  l^ 
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**1bavc  had  ihc  mww  of  impoalnga  penalty  called  Aes  Uxorium, 

*  wife- money,    on    men    who  were   im married,      (Fe*itua  v, 

*  Ujcorium/ )  II  was  always  a  jjart  of  die  Roman  policy  to 
enoounec  the  procreation  of  children  \  the  object  of  fht;  jEng- 
liah  law  imposing  extraordinary  payments  on  bachelors ^  and  re- 
lieving  to  a  certain  extent  married  persona  with  children,  was 
appvenily  to  raiae  money,  though  a  certain  vagua  notion  that 
marriage  should  be  encouraged  §ccnis  also  to  hove  oocurred 
to  ihe  law-maker.  A  coiistitutifln  of  Con*tttiititio  (Chd.  viii, 
tit,  58^  relicTcd  both  unmajried  men  and  women  from  the 
penalties  imposed  on  caclibcs  and  orbi^  and  placed  them  on  the 
same  footing  as  married  persons.  Tbk  chong^e  weus  made  to 
&your  the  Christians,  many  of  whom  abstained  from  majxiage 
from  religious  motives. 

Not  only  bachelors^  but  widowers  have  been  unequally 
tflxcjd  in  this  country,  and  there  h  more  tlian  one  instance, 
witlxin  the  last  sixty  years,  in  which  |x;rsoiis  have  been  favoured 
by  special  exemptions,  or  have  been  charged  less  on  aewunt 
of  the  number  of  their  children.  In  1695  an  act  was  jmssed 
(6  &  7  Will  IIL  c.  G)  entitled  *  An  Act  for  granting  to  his 
Majesty  certain  rates  and  duties  ur>on  marriages,  births,  and 
bunaU,  and  upon  bachelors  and  widowers,  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  for  carrying  on  tlie  war  against  France  with  ^i^our/ 
llachelors  above  tie  age  of  twenty-five,  and  widowers  without 
children,  paid  Is.  yearly t  and  further  according  to  their  rank. 
Thus,  for  a  bachelor  duke  the  tax  was  12/.,  and  other  ranks  in 
proportit^m.  An  esquire  was  charged  S5«.  a  year,  and  a  per- 
ioii  of  the  rank  of  gentleman  64.  Faxons  possessed  of  real 
estate  of  &0/.  a  year,  or  personal  property  of  500f.  value  paid  5f. 
A  supplementary  act  was  pa^ed  two  or  three  years  after svard« 
(9  Will.  III.  c.  32),  to  prevent  frauda  in  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  imposed  by  the  former  act,  but  the  tax  was  allowe<l  to 
expire  in  1706.  In  1785,  when  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  tax  on 
fetuale  servantfi,  he  exempted  persons  who  kept  only  one  ser- 
vant, and  who  had  two  or  more  law ful  children  or  grandehiU 
drcn  under  tlie  aee  of  14  living  in  the  hou^e  witli  tJiem.  But 
to  make  up  for  me  deficiency,  he  pro|)osed  that  the  tax  on 
senants  snould  be  higher  for  bachelors  than  for  others  ;  and 
he  stated  that  the  idea  of  this  tax  was  borrowed  from  Mr.  Fox, 
This  difltrential  rate  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  number  of  servants  charged  at  the  higher  rale  in  1842 
was  11,831,  or  rather  more  than  one-tenth  of  tlie  whole  num- 
ber cluirgcd.  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are  exempt  fiom 
additional  duty.  When  ihc  income-tax  was  imposed  by  Mr, 
Fitti  b  1798,  deductions  were  allowed  on  aecoutit  of  children, 
and  an  abatement  was  made  of  5  jKir  cent,  to  a  person  witli 
chddren^  when  tlie  income  wa§  above  G(V.  and  under  400/. ; 
and  other  rates  of  abatement  viere  allowed  according  to  the 
amount  of  income  and  the  Dumber  of  children:  this  indulgence 
extended  to  incomes  of  60OC^/.  a  year  and  upwards. 

There  docs  not  appear  to  be  a  tax  on  bachelors  in  any 
country  in  EurojM?.  In  the  city  of  Frankfort  an  income-tax 
is  paid  by  joumeymeu  who  work  in  the  city,  *  if  they  are 
foreiiniers,  and  not  married.' 

BACILLA'RIA,  a  large  family  of  Infusorial  animalculat 
constituted  by  Ehrenberg,  who  includes  in  it  upwards  of 
thirty  genera.  The  siliceous  shields  of  these  animalcida  are 
amongst  the  most  numerous  of  the  forms  of  Microzoaria  in 
the  cretaceous,  tertiary,  and  sujx'rfidal  de|)osits.  Xanthidia 
occur  in  the  chalk  and  its  included  nodules  of  flint :  Gaillo- 
nellaj,  Navicular,  Actiuocycli,  Coscinodisci,  Gomphoncmaj,  and 
other  genera,  abound  in  tiie  white  tertiary  marls  of  Greece, 
Italy,  liohemia,  Eriirlund,  and  North  America.  The  »liceous 
beds  of  Bohemia  (Poljerschicfer),  which  are  foiurteen  feet  in 
thickQGifli  contain  innumerable  shields  of  Navicular,  and  pro- 
bably few  of  the  superficial  lacustrine  dcjjosits  of  Europe  ore 
wholly  devoid  of  these  exuvitf.     flxn  sqria,  Fossix,  P.C.S.] 

BACIOCCHI,  MARIE  ANNE  ELISA  BONA- 
PARTE, the  eldest  of  the  sisters  of  Napoleon,  born  at  Ajac- 
cio  in  Corsica,  in  1777,  received  her  early  education  in  the 
Eoyal  School  of  St.  Cyr,  near  Paris.  When  that  institution 
was  supprcned  by  the  National  Convention,  in  1792,  Marie 
Anne  Bonaparte  returned  to  Corsica,  from  whence  she  emi- 
pated  with  her  mother  and  sisters  to  Marseille,  llic  English 
having  occupied  her  native  ii^laml.  At  Marseille  she  married, 
ill  1797,  her  countryman  Captain  Baciocchi,  a  retired  ofHcer 
of  the  former  Royal  Corsican  regiment.  In  the  following 
year  she  removed  to  Paris,  w here  her  brother  Lucien  was  a 
member  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Five  Hundn^d,  and  she  undertook 
to^  do  the  hniujuTfi  of  his  salfran,  where  she  buc^imc  aequaiiited 
with  sevend  literary  and  scientific  men,  with  whom  sh*^  loved 
to  wrangle  upon  all  sorts  of  topics.  She  rose  in  rank  and 
fltation  with  th«  rest  of  her  family,  in  d^naequence  of  her 


brolbcr  Napoleon's  elevation  to  sunremc  j 
assumption  of  the  imperial  crov^  n,  NaiK>l|| 
and  his  wife  Princes  of  Piombiuo,  and 
On  thiit  occasion  JSIarie  Anne  assumed  the  n 
name  of  *  Elisa,*  *  Princess  of  Lueca  and  P^oni 
the  piinciimlity  of  Miissa  and  Carnuni  was  ad 
minions,  we  say  her  dominions,  beoaosc  it  i»iM 
was  the  ruler ^  ner  bu^liond  having  no  share  in 
tion,  Elijiii*s  adminiatration  was  upon  the  k 
to  Lucca,  where  she  fixed  her  residence.  I 
Napoleon  by  a  decree  appointed  the  Priaa 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  to  admlnist 
the  three  dciiartuients  into  whidi  that  couni 
as  a  part  of  tlie  French  empire.  Her  busbai 
named  in  the  imperial  decree.  In  conaeqnetl 
appointment,  the  Princess  Elisa  removed  to  | 
she  kept  her  court  until  the  downfall  of  NapQ 
by  no  means  as  {x^puhu*  at  Florence  as  she  waa 
dlfteren(^c  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
latter  country  she  was  her  own  mistress,  whilsl 
was  a  mere  lieulcnimt  of  her  imj^rious  broth 
was  obliged  to  enforce  all  his  obnoxious  me 
scription,  the  bm-thensome  taxation,  the  rigo 
But  it  seems  also  as  if  her  removal  to  a  Urgi 
ruinistratiou  had  rendered  Elisa's  character  dm 
harsh.  She  became  very  fond  of  military  po 
In  1814,  when  the  alliecl armies  advanced  intc 
left  Florence  without  any  marks  of  sympatbj 
the  ptmuklion,  and  after  some  wandt^-iti''-  « 
the  toll  owing  year  to  Ileimburg,  noai'  ^^ 
Caroline  Murat  had  taken  up  hcrre^i^i 
wards  she  removed  to  Bologna  in  the  Papal  St 
went  by  the  naiue  of  Countess  of  Campugnan 
Bvlogna,  of  a  nervous  fever,  in  August,  1820. 
an<!  a  daughter.  The  son,  Frederic  Baciocchj, 
1833,  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  The  daughter 
Camcrataof  the  Papal  States,  The  father,  F 
purchased  the  splendid  jialacc  Hanuzzi  at  B 
title  of  a  Roman  prince,  and  died  there  in  1S4 

{hQsnr^  Annual  re  Historiqtie  f  Ducf       ■  ^*  ^ 
de  Paris;  Supplement  to  tlie  Btoffrt, 

BACTRIAN   COINS.     After  th^  ....... 

Bactria  remained  for  fifty  years  a  provlnoe 
which  it  was  united  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  bel 
and  301.  When  Seleucus  became  king  of 
bccanie  a  dependency  of  the  great  Syrian 
Seli»ucidae.  During  the  reign  of  Antiochus  T 
247)  Bactria  \>as  ccmstituted  an  independent  1 
governor  Thcodotuii  or  Diodotus,  who  wai  a  ( 
and  il  continued  so  under  his  successors  for  i^ 
The  history  of  the  Bactrian  kings  of  Greek 
given  by  tmy  of  the  extant  Greek  or  Roman 
may  have  been  noticed  in  jiVrnan^s  lost  hisli 
cessors  of  Alexander.  A  few  names  mci 
antient  historians,  or  discovered  on  some  1 
the  fact  related  by  the  Chinese  annalists  t) 
kingdom  v  as  overthrown  by  tlie  Scytbtana,  n 
of  It,  In  spite  of  the  baiTcnncss  of  materil 
Bayer  undertook  to  write  his  *  Historia  ^e 
Bactriani,'  Petersburg,  1738,  a  book  more  va 
the  author  says  on  things  connected  with  li 
information  on  Bactria  itself,  Bactrian  (xi 
so  rare,  that  the  discovery  of  two  gcdd  coL 
end  of  the  |Mist  century  created  a  great  fensal 
and  the  acquijiition  of  the  nmues  of  two  kb^ 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Bi 
Nobody  ex|>ected  that  Ikictrian  coins  would  \n 
ouantities  as  to  be  mid  by  the  measure  and 
than  their  intrinsic  value.  Thia  is  octuallj  tl 
some  places  in  India  and  Afghanistan,  thoutr! 
copper  coins.  In  the  beginnmg  of  ti 
lone  I  Tod  mEule  a  collection  of  coins  di< 
in  India,  of  which  several  are  of  high  mtereii 
of  Bactria.  A  description  of  them  was  given  \ 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactlonfi  of  tb« 
Society,  1824.  Two  of  tht^sc  coins  bore  the  i 
lodotus  and  of  Menander,  both  Bactrian  kingq 
riud  value ^  says  Wilson,  is  undiminished, 
calculated  to  exhibit  the  rapid  iirogrcfis  of  t 
CO  very  in  resi>e(  t  to  Bactrian  voms  more  str'dl 
diminytioii  ol  their  value  as  objects  of  rarity  1 
twelve  year^.  liu^tead  of  only  two  merlala^ 
Paris  and  Limdon  now  poseett  nearly  t^ 
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^^^■^Jipollodotitt,  of  «HvfT  ADfl  eopfWT,  of 

^^^^^H|  am  niOiUjr  in  Ptrcllrnt  prr^rrviitian. 

^MFi|il«»  at  Ibe  linlua  ftud  nrmh  of  tho 

«Kfikired  with  •  ticw  of  !>eiih  h- 

MiwcrviMdt.     GciM!niU  Vcniurm, 

^n,  Dr^Swfnfljr,  Jtortt  Pmi#f«Sir  Alevuukr 

M,«d  mmj  oUmw,  HKMlJf  Britisli  mMtei*  tn 

iAi«»)l«dMifGf  Iketiiui  coiiii,  whidbfHliied 

•  «Nipl«li9  tmm  dt  BMrtmn  kiogt,  «l  Gre^ 

dMeMkt 

mBictHan  moff  «c  undontood  m  tfab crttde 
10  wore  fmek  Ij)*  kbi^  nf  eithvr  Gr^k  or 
m  tbo  mJeil  ovi<f  tlK"  mtiagi  knigdofn  of  Bac- 
«rit;  but  ootooba  of  Uiodn,  A%^,or  Joraipi 
ijvtBc^  who  f«igtifd  at  Katiool  agid  oUia'^bm 

into  p*"^  Gre^lc  and  bilinirimJ  ooioa. 
4a  m^  namaa  of  li?«  kin^«  Tbe^ 
XI. »  Eullijdeimia,  Dtnciniia^  aiid  fiuem- 
i  ^a  lltrone  m  s*c.  I§1«  and  perhaisa 
ur.  ]^.    Of  Tli«od0tei  I.  t«o  ooiM  an 
k»a  |aiU  m^ilnT.  wv%  bmi^it  at  fbe  lairof  Nkluii- 
vao!  i  Cafcnti«f  Pkiia, 

we»t  fha  foM  folDa  of 

tba  porimk  item*  m  doae  k  n-aomblanee 
that  it  tt  Mippoaad  Ihe  arti«t  cupied  die 
Tbi*  oltvena  \m  tba  baadof  Tbeodomu 
It  A  m$ked  tifrnre  of  Japiter  erael,  willi  bia  bac^ 
iMltad  to  tbc  M ;  b«  b  In  the  Bct  of 
ftDoi  bia  rifbt  arm  rsijed,  whtln  his 
\  liut  MUM  I  on  one  dde,  m  the  field  of 
•d  at  tbe  foot  of  the  ^^v^  an  taide. 
iiBVfiD  of  the  rovatae  ia  BAStAEQS 
Hbolif  diHi&rt.     Tba  aeraid  coin  is  a  filter 
d  by  Sir  Aloattdar  BuniM  to  tha  Bri- 
tbere  are  who  oianr  cobia  brionpiof  to 
I  fif  BadTia.     The  Utinnal  daai  ^''^^ 
ii.r.  1 47,  Dul  failifiiaarni^ 
on  tbe  nqnaiv  copper  coiiie  of  bis 
Tbe  tvo  lan^u^^es  «ae  GrN;k  and 
particular  cbaractera 
or  Aiiniaii  alpbabrt.    Tb«  oldeat  biim* 
ill  s^om,  lb«  barbafie  taaeriptiona  hmnog  been 
W  villi  die  btfbatie  diape,  but  the  laiter  coins 
mI.     Fourteen  kin|r9  with  GreeJc  names 
»  tkia  daaa,  tbe  last  of  whooi  is  Panialeoo,  who 
a^  190.    The  Grerft  ktters  on  tbeae  ooins  are 
Mign  ia  isemrMf  ^ood,  on  aoma  very  fine, 
bv  Greek  artku ;  but  there  are  alto  maiiy 
P  barbvie  executioo»  and  in  the  whole  the  appear- 
of  royalty,  and   different  Indian 
betravs  the  decline  of  Greek  ciri- 
tneelepbantand  tboaiepfaant^s 
«n  the  eoins  of  Dfuictiina»  Menandar, 
~  Hdiocka,  and  tbe  banped  bull  on 
Dkraiedc^,  snd  aatefail  other  kiagSt 
kntadoQ  In  India.    Tbewildhofie 
camel  are  baiifed  lo  bawe 
19  Baeirii.    Barbaric  dynaatiea  reigned 
ibe  etd  of  ibt  aaeond  rentioy  bdbre  CmaL 
by  Iban  are  bilioirual^  and  betray  the  de- 
kd  preraJerR^  of  Eastern  InitaMe*     Totbiadass 
iitna  of  aefcral  kin^  n(  the  Anaddan  dynaatr, 
nauis,  UodopberveSf  Afaaaaana,  aod  otbcra,  wno 
n  bdeptadait  of  the  Aiaaddae  in   Par- 
are  rmra,  and  they  wm  failinfual. 
gold  ooiaa  are  koowUf  one  of  Diodotns 
aas :  all  ibe  otbt ra  wo  know  of  are  of 

OTOf 

Ml  begbiiiiiig  of  our  0*  narls  of  Bactria  were 
r  praie«  of  0eylbMD  (Mobably  Turkisb)  deacent, 
««i«at  Raboot  and  JdlMtM,  and  wbo  woe 
«i  bf  tbe  Ajvbi.  Tbe  oOba  of  dieae  Scjthtc  ] 
ndanvclj  of  gold  and  a&mir,  and  btlininial— a 
mk  dfibaiiaa,  altbongb  cm  Its  dedine,  bad  still 
ibe  impSe,  ai  waa  the  oaae  in  Partbia 
Tbere  ar^  alio  nany  ftawanian  ooins 
I  a  hei  by  no  nioana  eitraoidinary,  as 
na  in  Perna  ext«»nded  oecaaionally 
laituSt  so  ibat  tboae  Scythian  kings  were  not 
I  but  laud  tribute  to. the  Peraians.  Tbe 
bl  tbe  itpptit  rMsf  of  tbe  Indus,  pre- 
As  tbe  Greek  power 


in  B^nAik  W8LS  maintained  in  some  parts  of  the  Hmdti  Kooah 
nficr  th('  Sr)thbn  n^nqtiest,  the  prindpality  of  lakanlo  may 
l>c^  A  rt^mimnt  of  the  Badro-Greek  empire,  and  a  closer  in  Tea- 
tiifaiiiii  into  the  history  of  Iikjudo  and  tbe  whole  upper 
valley  of  the  Indus  would  perhaps  lead  to  nit«eal»|g 
reaallB. 

Tbe  obsenrtty  prevaUinig  In  tbe  bialory  and  ebimolqgjr  of 
BKtm  bii  of  coorae  an  indoenoa  upon  Baetrisn  m    ^ 
and  one  cannot  be  surprised  at  leeing  the  uriiicipal 
tbcae  subjects  at  variance  on  moat  easentiaj  pomti. 


poiDti,  [ArcnAa- 


fifva;   Leaaen,  iSiir 


GmtkkAit  4er 


ibjects  1 
wf  AW,  P.  C.  8.] 

(WiJMin,  Jmama  AmUq 
Grifrkitehm  md  SmkhSkytkiMckm  JTibugpi  ii 
&e.  i  (vroteftwi,  />i«  Mmum  dbr  GtkMttkm^  Pmfkitekem\ 
imd  Jmh-Shfthuchm  JOmif^  wm  Baeiwmt,  Jbe. ;  B.  T. 
Prinsep,  AcU  m  ike  Bimneal  RuuiU  ikdmikkftmi  n^ 
een#  THjtetmtriet  in  AfyhnmMim  ) 

BADALCCCniO,  8ISTO,  an  Italian  pattderand  m- 
graver,  bnro  at  Parma  towards  the  dose  of  tbe  aiaiaenlb  eeo^ 
lury.  Ue  waa  the  pupil  and  for  tome  time  tbe  sasiatant  of 
Annibal  Carmcd  at  Rome.  lie  wat  ht|rhly  valued  by  Anubal 
as  a  drapebtamtti,  wbo  confe«cd  that  he' surpassed  himself; 
but  in  painting  be  waa  mueb  in^nor  to  Guidoor  Dotaeniebtno. 
His  engrarings  are  not  mmierous :  the  most  celebrated  are  tbe 
so-called  BiUo  of  Bapbael^  whtdi  be  eaecuted  m  cocBniny 
with  I«afrane,  and  dedicated  to  Annibal  Camod ;  ana  tlie 
sis  praH  hma  CoiTMfio'a  cupola  it  Parmn.     Of  im  painl- 

Sm  Francesco  at  the  Capodns  of  Parma,  was  also  one  of 
bis  best  works ;  hot  like  bis  friend  I^nfranc,  mjs  Lansi,  be 
alwavi  did  leas  than  he  was  capable  of  doing.  The  dale  of 
bb  death  is  not  known. 

(Uf>^:  *^'--  f*^'"wiea^  &c. ;  Malvasia,  F£tma  FiMeg; 
BartK^  njBBtnr.) 

BAO  ^  ^  ^>8,  avnterofoQDAdenkhle&dnnioii 
both  in  Danish  and  Gcrmaii  literature,  was  born  at  Conoer 
io  the  iaJaiid  of  JSoalnd.  Febraary  15,  1764.  aod  was  edu- 
cated at  die  Uidrenity  of  Copenhogsn.  Fran  bis  earliest 
youth  he  disnivfed  nmiAial  iivelineas  </iioeeiiation«  of  whicbf 
liMetber  wilJi  aatiric  humour,  his  trst  DfOduetioo»  at  the  age 
oftwenty,  his  *  Comic  Tales/  gave  evidence,  and  obtuned  a 
most  favourable  reeeptioo  froca  tbe  public  Yet  he  himself 
mp  that  he  bad  no  taste  for  the  comic ;  that  in  writing  his 
tales  be  consulted  that  of  tbe  public  far  more  than  hia  own, 
and  that  be  poUiabed  tbem  for  tbe  nirpoae  of  parmg  off  his 
&tber*s  debts  and  assisting  tbe  teilly :  from  wbU  it  would 
appear  tbat  they  were  left  In  eioharnased  dronnstanoe.  Still 
be  seema  to  have  been  for  aooK  lime  afWrwards  wilboet 
fixed  pursuit  of  any  kind»  exoept  tbat  of  writing  some  of  bia 
smaller  poetical  eompoiitions  and  the  opera  of '  11  oiger  Danske^* 
He  had  however  acquired  the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Hol- 
steio-Angnstenborg,  wbo  bestowed  on  h'un  a  KnaU  pennon. 
In  17S9  be  risited  Pyrmont  in  hop^  of  benefiting  from  the 
waters*  and  meeting  there  with  bb  countryman  tbe  yoimg 
Count  MoMe,  wbo  waa  also  an  invalid,  be  accompanied  him 
to  Switterlnnd,  and  returned  borne  tbmeb  France  and  Ger- 
many. Of  dus  journey  be  has  given  a  fuU  tiarrative,  or  rather 
pictBre,  in  hia  *  Lat^rinthen,'  one  of  the  moat  mterestiog  of 
his  woika,  it  being,  as  be  himself  calk  it,  his  '  Digtervan- 
dringer,'  or  *  Waiulerings  of  a  Poet/  in  which  he  reoorda 
bk  varied  feelingSf  opiniotii,  and  oontemjlationi,  and  portrajn 
bis  own  character.  For  that  period  of  his  life  to  wbicb  it 
refers,  it  may  in  fact  be  eoossdered  a  piece  of  aiitohiograpby, 
and  it  certainly  entert  at  some  length  into  one  rather  important 
cbtumaiance  of  bis  personal  htstorr— his  acqnaintaAce  with 
Sophia  Haller,  tbe  granddsiogbter  oi  tbe  poet,  whom  be  mar- 
ried at  Beroe,  in  March,  IT90.  after  which  event  be  imme- 
(tiately  returned  to  Denmark.  Notwttbatandinf  his  poetical 
att&ehraent  to  hk  natt^  land,  be  did  not  remam  diere  long: 
be  fnkded  it  a  sphere  too  contracted  for  him,  felt  unaeltted 
SiMl  unaUe  to  apply  to  anything  !ieriou«ly,  so  set  oet  agwnfor 
Germanv,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  for  the  porpoaeof  leav- 
ing her  with  her  family  at  Berne.  He  then  "sited  rans, 
bemg  at  that  time  an  ardent  enthuiiast  for  tReFrtncb  He  vo- 
lution, and  diere  he  became  acoumnted  widt  many  of  Ule 
ecbanctersofdieday.  On^^^^'^^Jli^r^SST 
,  m  1796,  be  obtained  a  profeaaorship  f  jf^X!^^  J 
but  found  it  too  irksome  for  his  ^^F^^i  JT^y^J^  o^ 
dknatewaa  diougbt  necaamry  for  ^^^'^,',^f'^]'l^} 
oet  die  fellowklg^^^  for  G«-«r^ ^'^^^^^  Kiel. 

Inateed  of  retm^.  he  proceeded  to  Switacrlamltttking^^ 
M^Sr?™child^^  Paris, 

ffliried  Fanny  Beiba**     This  plaideai  mcide  of  Ufe 
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c  of  plafc  did  tint  ronlribut^  to  belter  hh 
cirt*tfiusJtJiuei.'S :  he  first  pot  into  debt,  ami  tlien  into  prison. 
It  wtti  during  his  stay  iti  France,  which  was  prolonged  till 
1810^  that  he  ot»m}x)scd  liis  chief  German  poems  r  aiuonia: 
others  the  *  Parthenuis,  oder  Alpeureise,*  on  epic  idyll,  in 
twelve  cantos,  after  the  manner  of  Voss's  *  Lnise/  and,  like 
thut,  written  in  hexameters.  On  \i3  first  appearance  (I BOG) 
that  production  v^ns  rceeived  most  favotirahl)%  a»  one  livut 
entitled  its  author  to  very  high  rank  among^  the  poets  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  criticijQi  has  since  spoken  of  it  in  a  more  sober 
tone.  His  long  residence  at  Paris  terminated  by  his  bein^ 
glad  to  accept  the  appointment  of  profr^s^or  of  Dauish  litem- 
twre  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  Even  that  he  did  not  retijin 
▼i»ry  ioni?,  but  returned  in  1814  once  more  to  Copenlmrrcn, 
whci't*  he  was  most  warmly  received,  yet  soon  embroiled 
himself  in  a  violent  feud  with  Oehlensc^hlugcr,  whom  he 
opriosed  as  the  leader  of  the  romantic  jmrty  in  poetry.  This 
ltd  him  to  make  Paris  once  Liore  hi?»  place  of  residence,  wi!b 
occasional  visits  however  to  Gopenhaprim.  On  his  health 
beginning  to  declme,  he  went,  in  1825,  to  Carlsl>a<i  for  the 
benefit  of  the  waters,  and  waa  returniner  thence  to  Copen- 
hogen^  when  he  died  at  Hamburg^f  October  3,  1826.  After 
bis  death,  but  in  the  same  year,  appeared  his  *•  Adam  ,ind 
Eve,*  a  most  entraordinary  subject  for  a  *  humourous  epic;* 
not  less  so  for  being  ciiosen  by  one  who  had  told  the  public 
that  he  had  naturally  no  relish  for  the  comic  strain,  in  which 
he  nevertheless  indulged  when  on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
The  v,arm-heartedne88  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  must  have 
been  exchanged  for  a  very  different  temper  of  mind  before  he 
could  have  brought  himself  even  to  the  contemplation  of  such 
treatment  of  such  a  subject,  and  his  rapturous  admiration  of 
Klop^tock  must  have  eviiporatcd  ultogcther.  lie  is  said  to  have 
left  in  manuscrint  a  poem  of  similar  and  even  stronger  chu- 
racter,  of  which  Faust  was  the  hero.  His  corrcspor  dence 
with  Reinhold  and  Jatoln,  in  two  volumes  Svo.,  was  puulished 
by  his  sons  in  1831  ;  anda  wmplete  edition,  in  twelve  volumes, 
of  his  *  Danske  Vo?rkcr,*  comprising  all  his  Danish  fioems  and 
other  writioirs  in  that  language,  his  tjiinslation  of  Hoi  berg's 
*  Niels  Klim  *  inclusive,  was  published  by  bis  sons  and 
C  J.  Boye,  1827-32.  A  well-eiecuted  portrait  of  him  is 
prefixed  to  it. 

BAGLIO'NE,  GIOVANNI,  a  Roman  fresco  and  oil 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  present  K'tier  known  for 
[lis  *  Lives*  of  his  c*>ntemf>oraries  than  for  his  paintings,  thnui^h 
tn  his  time  he  enjoyed  the  highest  patronage.  He  was  bom 
at  Home  about  1573,  ^md  was  for  a  short  time  the  pupil  of  a 
Florentine  painter,  Francesco  Morel li.  He  ottracted  the 
mitice  of  the  jwpes  Sixtus  V.  and  Paul  V,,  the  latter  of  whom 
created  Bagliono  aCaviiiiere  del  Abito  di  Cristo.  In  1618  he 
vr^at  elected  Principe  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  Tlie  date 
of  his  deatlj  U  not  known  ;  he  was  still  living  in  1642.  He 
exfyntexl  a  great  many  works  in  Rome,  some  at  Nnples,  and 
8ome  at  Mantua ;  but  he  painte<l  very  few  easel  picttires, 
whence  his  works  are  nuvlv  seen  m  cfjliections  ;  he  excelled 
in  colour,  and  in  light  and  shade.  One  of  his  best  work*  is 
the  lie'*urre<:tioii  of  Tabitba,  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

His  lKK*k  of  memoirs,  of  which  he  has  written  81,  is  viTitten 
in  an  cxtremelv  simple  style,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
criticism,  and  if  he  ever  venturr_s  upon  a  qualifying  remark,  it 
19  sure  to  be  one  of  commendation.  G.  li.  Pu&siiri  published 
an  edition  of  it  at  Naples  in  1733,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Life  of  Sal vator  Rosa:  there  is  also  a  memoir  of  Huglione, 
iihich  contains  a  long  list  of  his  works,  The  following  is  tiie 
title  of  the  book—*  Le  Vite  de'  Pittori,  Scultori,  Architetti, 
&\  Intagliatori,  dal  Pontificato  di  Crcgorio  XIIL  nel  1672 
Hno  a*  tempi  di  Papa  Urbano  VIIL  nel  1642.*  The  e<litio 
prineeps  was  published  at  Rome  in  1G42,  and  a  second  ap- 
jjeared  in  1649.  according  to  Orlandi. 

BAGLIO'NI,  an  historicid  tamily  of  Pcnigia  in  Italy, 
which  in  the  middle  ages  protluce<t  many  distinguished  war- 
riora,  several  of  whom  exercised  sM[»reme  power  over  their 
native  town.  Penigia  was  in  those  times  one  of  the  most 
populoas  and  imjjortant  cities  of  central  Italy,  and  governed 
itielf  as  a  numicijjal  community^  under  the  nominal  protection 
first  of  the  Em^jerors  and  afterwards  of  the  Popes.  Like  mast 
oth«*r  Itidiao  eitie-s,  it  wait  distracted  by  two  parties,  that  of 
the  nobles,  and  that  of  the  poi>ple.  The  IJaghoni  Ijelonged 
!o  the  nobles.  We  find  in  the  twelfth  century  Lwdovico  Hag- 
lioni  appointed  Imperial  Vicar  of  Penigia,  by  the  em|>eror 
Fn*deric  L  (Ikrlmros^),  who  in  his  diploma  style-s  him  his 
relative,  a*  being  iiwued,  like  himj^elf,  from  the  Ducal  House  of 
8uaiiia«  After  iho  lull  of  the  Suabian  dymisty»  the  nobles 
and  the  popular  party  had  frequent  contiicts  with  alternate 


gurcewj.  In  tlie  year  1393  a  general 
when  Pandolfo  and  Pellino  Baglioni,  wttli  i 
tlemen,  wore  killed  in  fight  in  the  streets,! 
bet  tig  driven  away,  the  popular  party  i 
of  the  town,  until  1416,  when  Braecio  ForCsl 
bead  of  the  nobles,  re-entered  the  town  bft 
proclaimed  Lord  of  Penigia.  Malateata  Btfrlicid 
dolfo,  wa.**  one  of  the  foremoat  followers  of  11 
niece  he  tuarried  One  of  his  sons,  named  fi?fl| 
Wiis  appointed  General  of  the  Holy  See  by  Pope( 
he  defeated  Francest"©  Stbrza  near  Loji  in  141 
Lord  of  Spello  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  died  in  1474,| 
Ridolfo  left  a  son  called  Gian  Paolo  Bag'lio 
conspicuous  in  the  Italian  wars  of  the  begimitf^fl 
century  :  Ginn  Paolo  began  his  career  as  a 
captain  of  one  of  these  mercenary  bands  whiolli 
vices  for  a  time  to  any  one  ot  the  Italian  f**^ 
willing  to  \My  for  them,  and  he  acquired  a 
for  military  skill  as  well  as  for  personal 
time  he  availed  himself  of  the  civil  dissenmooa  | 
town  to  obttiin  supreme  power  over  it,  and  he  ! 
wjth  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  who  had  likewise  made) 
of  Sicna^  and  with  Vitelli,  Lord  of  Cittii  di  H 
allied  himself  also  with  Cesare  Borgria  in  hii) 
Romnpia,  but  when  Borgia  in  1502  wnylaid  and 
Vitelli,  Orsini,  and  others  of  his  former  allies, J 
glad  to  make  his  escape,  and  leave  Perugia  tt>j 
rchimed  in  1503,  alter  the  death  of  Pope  AH 
hut  in  150C  he  agreed  to  give  up  Perugia  to  Poj 
who  followed  up  Borgia's  plan  of  putting  downi 
tyrants  who  had  parcelled  among  themselves  tld 
of  tire  Papal  state.  Gian  Paolo  then  reaonm 
fession  of  condottiere,  and  served  the  Vene^ 
years  in  the  war  of  the  league  of  Cambrai.  | 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  in  1513,  but  bemg 
rettiraed  to  Perugia,  where  be  resumed  his  formd 
Some  years  af>er,  Leo  X.,  who  had  at  first  % 
usurpation,  hearing  repeated  complaints  of  Hagli^ 
rc(juc$ted  him  to  come  to  Rome,  under  pretence « 
with  him  about  weighty  state  matters,  and  ttui 
conduit.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Baglioni  ! 
taken  to  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  and  there  put  • 
being  charged,  among  other  things,  with  bein^ 
the  conspiracy  of  CaTxlinal  Petmcci  disco vem 
before.  Ue  was  speedily  condemned  and  ImM 
happened  in  1520.  I'enigia  was  then  taken  r» 
the  pope.  After  Leo's  deatli,  MalatcstaandcM 
the  sons  of  Gian  Paolo,  recovered  ixissesstoa  od 
the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  Malatfifl 
by  tlie  citizens  as  *  Pater  Patriffi,*  and  a  modi 
in  honour  of  him.  Orazio  afterwards  obtained  f 
of  the  mercemiry  corps  called  tlic  *  black  liands' ! 
of  France,  and  followed  Marshal  Lautrec  in  U 
against  Naples  in  1528,  in  which  he  was  killed*  j 
Malatesta  remained  at  the  bead  of  the  gorertim^ 
til]  September,  1529,  when  be  was  obliged  to  ti 
the  pajMil  and  imyjerial  allied  arms,  and  at  theaiiaj 
chosen  by  the  Florentines  to  lie  their  Ciiptain-Gi 
the  same  enemies.  I'he  cljoice  was  unlucky,  Bl 
through  incapacity  or  treachery,  or  both,  d^ 
Florence  as  he  might ;  he  entered  into  eorrcMj 
the  besiegers  ;  and  lastly,  in  August,  1530,  was  3 
his  command.  He  refu«^ed  however  to  give  it 
turned  the  gims  of  one  of  the  ramparts  agui 
Florence,  worn  out  by  fiimine  and  disease,  wi 
caj>itulato  and  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Medi 
returned  to  Perugia,  where  he  died  in  Decembi 
left  a  son,  Ridolfo,  who  became  general  of  i 
Cosmo  L,  (jnmd  Uuke  of  Tuacuny, 

Gentile  Baglioni,  grandson  of  Braecio*  ftiu^.*.*  T.f 
made  Bishop  of  Orvitto  in   1505,  but 
quence  of  his  three  brothers  dying  w  i  i 
be  renounced  bis  dignity,  married   (. 
lor  a  time  governor  of  Perugia  for  die  ] 
away  by  his  relative  (>azio  Baglioni,   v^  I  >   r;  u 
put   to    death   in    1627,   with   two   ol    in-    n.  p 
various    bmnchi»s  of  the    Baglioni   family   wcr^ 
enmity  against  one  another.     Gentile   lefl  tvr<i 
one,  Adrian,  served  in   the  pajKil  trfn  '  *i 

and  the  other,  Astorre  Baglioni,  is  hi 
for  his  military  reputation  and  his  tragiiui  euti 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Alessaii 
distinguished  general  of  his  age,  whom 
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nn  against  the  Turks.  lie  ai^crwanls  served 
in  Italy  and  on  the  coast  of  Tunis ;  and  he  rose 
fiinxir  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  who  restored  to  him  his 
ites.  Lasthr  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Yeoice,  which  intmsted  him  with  several  import- 
31.  He  was  governor  of  Faroagosta  in  the  island 
vhen  the  Turks  besieged  the  place  in  1570.  Afler 
Rive  defence  he  was  oUiged  to  capitulate,  in  August, 
onditioQ  of  being  sent  to  Venice  with  his  garrison. 
ilihi  Pasha,  disregarding  the  capitulation,  caused 
id  the  other  Venetian  officers  to  be  beheaded,  ex- 
dbo,  who  was  flajed  alive  hj  order  of  the  Pasha. 
other  individuals  of  the  family  of  fiaglioni  distin- 
■MlTes  in  the  Italian  wars  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
tows. 

ik. Peruffia  Augusta :  Sansovino,  DeOaOrigine  e  del 
frntigjie  llbistri  tT  Itaiia:  Vermigiioli,  Vifa  e 
l&ran  di  Maiaiesta  Btujliom\  Perugia,  1839; 
hgn^  dei  Cqpitam  Venturieri  deff  Umbtia, 
DO,  1840.) 

IXT  SAND.  One  of  the  higher  members  of  the 
n>of  Eneland  b  thus  desigmated.  It  has  been 
1^  Mr.  Warburton.  (Geoi,  Dmu.) 
r.  C,  vol.  iii.  p.  287.]  The  general  principles 
of  Bail  remain  unchanged.  But  as,  since  the 
Vict.  c.  1 10,  §  2.  all  personal  actions  arc  to  be 
ir  writ  of  summons,  the  cases  in  which  a  defend- 
leld  to  bail  in  civil  causes  are  now  confined  to 
ire  specified  in  the  third  section  of  that  statute, 
enacted  that  if  a  plaintiff  in  any  action  in  any  of 
courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  in  which  the'de- 
w  liable  to  arrest,  shall  show  by  affida^-it  to  the 
f  a  jodge  of  one  of  the  said  courts  that  such 
a  caose  of  action  against  such  defendant  or 
the  amomit  of  20/.  or  upwards,  or  has  sustained 
lat  amonnt,  axxl  there  is  probable  cause  for  be- 
lie defendant  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  defendants 
t  to  quit  England,  unless  he  or  they  be  forthwith 
such  judge  may  order  the  defendant  or  defend- 
eld  to  bail  in  any  sum  he  may  think  fit.  not 
I  amount  of  the  debt  or  dam^es.  The  (Jaintitf 
n  sue  oat  a  writ  of  capias,  and  arrest  the  defend- 
lea  so  arrested,  is  to  remain  in  custody  till  he 
ren  a  bail  bond  to  the  sheriff,  or  shall  have  made 
e  sum  endorsed  on  such  writ  of  capias,  together 
the  coats,  according  to  the  present  practice!  All 
eps  of  the  proceeding  are  to  be  conducted  ac- 
ne present  forms.  The  power  given  by  the 
^Mige  to  grant  an  order  to  hold  to  bail,  is  not 
be  act  of  7  &  8  Vict  c.  96  (Lord  Brougham's 

d  to  criminal  law.  the  statute  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  64. 
lewhat  altered  by  the  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  33. 
ovidcs  that  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  if  they 
t  (of  whom  one  or  other  shall  have  signed  the 
Nnmitment),  may  admit  any  person  or  persons 
felony,  or  against  whom  any  warrant  of  commit- 
ay  is  signed,  to  bail,  in  such  sums  and  with  such 
er  shall  think  fit ;  notwithstanding  such  person 
lU  have  confessed  the  matter  laid  to  his  or  their 
twithstanding  such  justices  shall  not  t}::nk  that 

groundless,  or  shall  think  that  the  cin.umi>tan/.t:-4 

raise  a  presumptkm  of  guilt. 
,  ROBERT,  was  born  in  Glasgow.  April  30. 
!ather,  Thomas  Baillie,  is  d^«rribod  9a  a  ritizpn 
nd  was  a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Baiiiie  of 
small  property  near  the  town  of' Hamilton  in 
not  to  be  confounded,  as  it  has  often  bf;«n.  with 

Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  in  the  fsame  county,  the 
h,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  rentur}-. 
lent  Presbyterian  paJriot  Robert  Baiiiie.  who. 

imprisonment  and  many  other  sutfeHnzs.  uus 
Idmburvh  in  1684).  The  fubjpirt  of  the  pn?«er.t 
dncated  first  at  the  grammar-school  ana  afrc-r- 
mirersity  of  Glasgow,  at  which  he  wi-  er.Ter»-*l 
ifarch,  1617.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
ilyin  1623  or  1624  he  entered  into  holy  or*i*:r«  : 
)25,  be  was  admitted  to  the  oAre  of  onf-  of  ti.^ 
Ecnta  (as  the  professors  were  then  *tv!«H; »  ^A  rh*? 
this  situation  he  heki  till  the  y.='ar  UiM.  •»h'=-n 
ited  by  the  Eariof  Eglinton  to  tr>-  ;<i.-7-.. «- !.  .  ■■ 
X  in  Ayrshire.  At  this  time  EaiIi:-^»  -.  r.r;r.v:i?> 
i  of  <^rch  govemment  were  exfj^mf.i''  m^^ii*'- 


rate ;  his  ordination  had  been  episcopal,  and  he  was  attachcfl 
on  princinle.  as  well  as  by  education  and  habit,  to  that  Hwta  of 
})olity,  wnich  was  iiidoed  at  this  time  the  established  eccleaias- 
tical' system  in  Scotiand.  But  when  Charies  I.  made  his 
attempt  in  1636  and  1637  to  impose  the  new  service-book  and 
canons  upon  the  Scottish  church  [Spots wood,  Jonv,  P.  C, 
p.  379],  Baillie  was  induced  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Sup- 
plicants, as  the  opponents  of  the  obnoxious  mc^Euures  called 
themselves,  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  tlie  1 8th  ^  Oc- 
tober, 1637 ;  and  this  proved  the  turning  point  of  his  life. 
He  was  probably  fiir  less  zealous  upon  the  subject  of  mere 
forms  ana  ceremonies  than  any  other  person  present ;  but  he 
had  studied  the  doctrinal  controversies  touching  antinomianism 
and  other  points  which  then  divided  the  English  theologians ; 
and,  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  explain  the  reasons  upon 
which  he  confessed,  although  in  mild  terms,  that  he  disap- 
proved of  the  new  service-book,  he  spoke  at  some  lengtn, 
and  so  delighted  his  audience  by  his  citation  and  exposure  of 
the  ofnnions  avowed  by  Laud  and  his  party,  the  authors  of 
the  book,  that  he  was  urged  to  send  the  substance  of  his 
speech  forthwith  to  the  press,  and  from  this  time  he  took  his 
place  as  one  of  the  chief  managers  and  leaden  of  the  Presby- 
terian and  anti-court  party.  When  he  first  rose  to  speak  at 
the  Edinburgh  meeting,  it  was.  he  tells  us,  *  with  some  piece 
of  blushing,  in  such  an  auditory,' the  like  whereof  he  had 
never  before  addressed ;  but  he  adds  that  he  was  heard  with 
very  great  applause,  and  ere  evening  was  a  famous  man  over 
all  the  town. 

He  still  however  retained  something  of  his  original  modera- 
tion when  he  made  his  appearance,  as  one  of  the  members  for 
the  presbytery  of  Irvine,  at  the  celebratefl  General  Assembly 
which  met  at  Glasgow  on  the  21st  of  November,  1638 ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  stood  alone  in  refuttng  to  concur  in  the  vote 
declaring  episcopacy  to  have  been  always  abhired  by  the 
Scottish  church :  he  proposed  that  it  should  be  declared  to  be 
'  remo^-e^l  now,  but  ne^er  before  abjured.'  The  prevailing 
party  however  were  aware  of  his  value,  and  he  was  soon 
entirely  gained  over.  When  arms  were  taken  up,  be  appeared 
in  the  camp  at  Dunse  Law,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1639, 
in  quality  of  preacher  to  a  division  of  the  troops,  and  carrying, 
he  tells  iLs,  as  the  fashion  was,  a  sword,  and  a  couple  of  Dutch 
pistols  at  his  saddle— though  he  intended,  he  sa}-s,  to  fight  no 
man  unless  he  should  encounter  a  robber  l^  the  way.  A 
pacification  was  in  fiKt  arranged  at  Berwick  (oa  th£  13th  of 
June)  before  any  blood  was  shed. 

In  April,  1640,  Baillie  published  what  may  lie  considered  to 
have  been  an  extension  of  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of  Sup- 
plicants, in  a  large  quarto  pamphlet  at  Edinburgh,  under  tne 
title  of  '  A^ocoraqMtfic ;  i  he  Canterburians*  Self-conviction ; 
or.  An  Evident  Demonstration  of  the  avowed  Arminianism, 
Popery,  and  Tyranny  of  that  faction,  br  their  own  confes- 
sions,' &c.  In' the  following  Dctoljer,  when  the  Scotch  had 
acrain  taken  arms,  he  proceeded,  on  the  invitation  of  the  earls 
of  Rothes,  Montrose,  and  Argyle,  to  the  council  of  war  at 
N'ewcastie,  taking  with  him  a  number  of  copies  of  his  book  ; 
and  here  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  four  clerical  commis- 
sioners uho  were  deputed,  with  nine  la\'nien,  to  fm>ceed  to 
London,  under  the  jirotection  of  the  great  seal,  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  mith  the  king.  He  reached  lywdon  on  the  16ch  of 
j  November,  and  remained  there  till  the  beginning  of  Juni», 
I  1641.  ha\-insr,  during  his  residence,  witneued  the  trial  of 
I  Strai^vrd  an«l  other  remarkable  occiirrencf.-^.  of  which  his 
:  letters  contain  very  derailed  and  graphic  accounts.  In  one  of 
!  his  letters  writtrn  durinar  Strafford's  trial,  he  writes,  in  a 
somewhat  sancnine  as  well  as  «ansnjinary  strain,  *  When  fi  e 
\  get  hi^  hrstd.  then  all  things  mill  run  on  «mooth.'  In  June, 
i  i64'2.  Baiiiie  wa«  appointe«J  joint  ProfesMr  of  Divinity  in  the 
Univer^itj'  of  GUukt^^w  :  Ijut  immediately  after  thU  he  was 
again  dispatchM  to  Englan<l  as  rme  of  tlie  five  rierical  rf.m- 
mluion«TS  from  the  General  Astv-mbly  to  the  WMtniinsTcr 
A^«**mMy  of  Divinr«.  lie  reached  LfmAfoi  on  the  I%th  of 
Novem^^r ;  an<i  his  ttay  thi«  time  laste«l  for  mor^  t>;an  two 
y«sir«:  he  did  not  li^ve  till  the  Cth  of  Januar}'.  1^5.  He 
wa*  sent  fjaok  agun  b**fore  the  end  of  March.  »h*»n,  as  he 
waspnx.eeding  by  lea.  tivt  fthip  waA  dri>en  to-war*:?  ir.«.  *^Mst 
of  rioiland,  aiid'forr.'ed  to  nm  up  th«^  Maa?,  •hi'h  ga>e 
Baiiiie  an  opportunity  of  •pendinir  a  few  dav«  at  Middelbiirg 
aji'l  Kottenlam.  HeVmam^  in  L/jrArm  fjn  thi*  fca  Ia?t  visit 
♦ill  D*:f*m>>*'r.  1046.  **n.pIoyir.j  <^-<-ry  wfjr^f^t  that  was  nrH 
tak^Ti  »:o  in  att/rndin?  tJi#:  A--«  rriMr  of  Li*;r.^  i-*i  prearhing 
ar.'l  ir.  iri'inir  v-nxi'^Ti*.  [>omr*ii:*;V.  awl  ifrttKn  v#  hi*  frien'U 
:-i  •■'or.;,;:.!  and  fl^-^h^rf.  lie  now  r»^*tti0:*i  his  duties  as 
Pro'e^y.r  of  lii-.iiiity— o»iinuin^  also,  however,  to  take  ta 
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octire  ]MSlQ~fiuti^F|1roc^ccd]n^8.  After  the  oxecutjon  oftho 
luiiffi  "6  wa*  one  of  two  cipryvmen  spnt  over  tn  ihu  Hague, 
iiljH«rch»  1640,  with  thcc^omiiiis&ionfrsofthe  ScotlJeh  ejttatei 

ioT  fmrrutment )  to  €?nter  into  nr-K^otiittions  ^ith  Clmrlcs  IL 
Jpon  thu  nti^ioii  lio  was  ^bsc^nt  till  Julj,  and  duricig  that  in- 
ttrvtU  he  com|KKJed  anil  published  at  DiAh  aii  miswt^r  to  a 
jMtmpbfel  against  Prcsbytenatiisiii  by  Bishop  Bramliall,  under 
the  title  or  *  A  Rt^^iew  of  Dot-tar  Bmruble,  lato  Di?hoj>  of 
Londonderry,  bis  Fiiir  Warning  oirninst  the  Scotch  DiiJciplnie.* 
When  Crtjinwcdi  advunred  u|Hm  Glaserow,  in  OctotMT,  1050, 
after  tlie  liattlo  of  Dimliar,  Bftillto  iikul  to  tho  isle  of  Cuniray 
with  I^dy  Mont^oniiTVr  Init  IclY^  be  tolls  \is^  all  his  funii]/ 
and  goo<L)  to  Crom well's  coiirte«yj  *  which/  bo  adds,  *  indeed 
wna  great ;  for  he  tcjok  such  a  rourse  with  his  goldiori  that 
they  ditl  les*  displesisurc  Mt  Gla^jrow,  nor  [than]  If  they  had 
been  at  Ixjudou,  though  Mr.  Zaeliary  Boyd  miled  on  tlieiii 
all  to  their  very  face  in  t\ui  H'tfh  CUiurch,*  Undrr  the  new 
utivemriiL-nt,  be  was,  in  January,  165 1|  aupoitited  Firat  Tiyi- 
ivnuif  of  Divhiity  mi  the  reroovid  of  his  eolleague  to  a  chair  at 
Etlinbur^U  ;  but  be  was  after  this  greatly  disquieted  by  the 
promotion  to  ollii^ca  in  the  university  of  various  pers<ins  who 
went  uujch  farther  thau  be  wiis  dispy^ied  to  go  in  compliance 
with  the  times.  In  eburth  jjolitics  Baillie  now  allied  nmm-lf 
with  (he  more  moderate  [*arty,  or  those  who  were  called  the 
Resell utionera  (that  is,  the  supporters  of  certain  resolutioas 
jitLisi'd  at  «n  Aa«eTnbly  held  at  Perth,  in  Decombcr,  ltJ50),  in 
onptisition  to  the  minority,  known  m  the  Hemonstrantii  or 
rrotestors.  One  of  hij*  great  vexations  was  the  appointment 
of  Patrick  Gillespie,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  latter  party,  ai* 
PriiHn|*id  of  the  university  in  iGiiS  ^  bat  immediately  after  the 
Restoration  Ciiilespie  was  turned  out,  and  Haillic  himself  was 
romotctl  to  bis  othcc  in  Janiiary,  1661,  He  did  not  however 
long  enjoy  this  preforinent,  hfl^itis'  die4  about  the  end  of 
Au^rust  ni  the  following:  y«'ar,  lie  had  been  twice  married, 
and  hud  eight  children,  of  whom  only  one  was  by  bis  iccond 
wife, 

or  Baillie**  works  the  moet  important,  besides  thoao  already 
mentioned,  are  his  '  Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of  the  Tinit%* 
4hK  Lond,  1C45;  his  *  Anabtiptism,  the  True  Fountain  of 
lndejM>udency%  Browni^m,  Antinomy,  Familism,  8tc.'  (a 
Second  Part  of  the  Disguusiv**)^  4lo,  Lond,  JIj47  ;  bis  '  Aji- 
jcndis  Practica  ad  i5oannis  Buxtortii  Epitomen  Gmmmatieae 
lebraeae,*  8vo.  Edin,  1G53;  and  bis  *  Ojjcris  Historici  et 
Cbronoloeiei  Libri  Duo,*  folio,  Am§t,  H>f>3,  and  Basil,  166i*. 
He  also  puljlished  several  siirmons  and  other  short  tracts. 
But  of  all  the  produce?  of  bis  pen  by  far  the  most  interesting 
[Ntrt  consists  of  his  Letters,  written  to  various  friends,  and 
esjjcciiilly  to  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Mr,  William  Sj«mgr, 
mmUter  of  the  Scottish  church  at  Campvcre,  and  afterward*  of 
tiie  English  coogre^tion  at  Middidburg  in  Zeoland,  which 
extend,  with  inconsiderable  hjterruptions,  from  1637  io  within 
a  few  months  of  the  writer's  death,  and  are  to  W  ranked 
among  tlic  uioat  valuable  luemonals  of  that  iuipoiiant  |XTiod 
of  our  national  history.  These  letters  wcro  onginally  topi%>d 
hy  an  amanuensis  unJier  Bui  I  lie's  own  eye,  and  the  transeript 
thus  formed  is  now  among  the  records  of  the  Scottisb  cliureL 
Other  trauKripts,  more  or  less  j>crfoet,  also  e*ist — tin*  njo«t 
valuable  of  which  is  one^  in  four  vols,  folio,  made  for  the  use 
of  Baillie*s  family^  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Eev, 
Thomas  M'Crie,  of  Edinburgh,  An  edition  of  tliem  uii- 
pcared  ut  Iviinburgh,  in  1775,  iu  2  vols.  «vo.,  under  the  title 
of  *  Letters  and  Journals  written  by  tho  deceased  Mr.  Robert 
Btiillie,  Principal  of  the  University  of  (ilasgow ;  carefully 
transcribed  by  Robert  Aiken'  (sui>pos<»d  to  have  I>een  scbool- 
miister  at  Aiulerston).  This  publication  is  said  to  have  been 
undertaken  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Robertson  aiid  Mr, 
Itunie ;  but  it  b  in  fact  only  a  selection  fmni  the  letters,  and  is 
far  from  presenting  a  faithful  text  even  of  so  nmcli  of  them  as 
It  profeaet  to  give.  I'he  book  besides  had  become  exoes* 
atvoly  scarce  and  high-priced,  lliptorical  readers  antl  in- 
quirt»rs  tljerefore  have  gladly  weicomeil  a  copiplcte  edition 
of  the  Letters,  which  has  been  lately  producetl  under  the 
care  of  David  Laiog,  Esq.,  in  3  vols,  cr,  8vo,,  Edtn,  1841-2, 
with  annotations,  a  Life  of  liaillie  (to  which  we  have  been  in- 
debted for  the  materials  of  thiij  notice),  and  other  illustrative 
matter.  The  book  was  originally  printed  in  4to.  for  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  aiul  the  8vo.  impresision,  for  public  sale,  was 
afWrwards  taken  off  by  over-running  the  line*.  It  is  in  all 
n?ine€tj  a  very  carefidly  edited  book, 
B A 1 L  V,  F  RA  N CIS,  the  best  friend  of  astroDomy  among  the 

£uglish(iK'Q  of  hii  day,   ■•  '  of  the  most  di5tingui,shed  of 

lis  promoters,  ^rill  bo   i  lly  known  to  posterity  by  a 

Viluible  neaoir,  read    ^  i,  JiAm  llcrschel  to  tlie  Astro* 
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nomical  Society,  in  NovcmlxT.  1844,    Fi 

the  writer's  px^rsonal   knowledge  of  Mr*  BiQy^ 

aeecmnt  is  drawn  up. 

lie  was  bom  April  28,  1774,  at  N«wbunr  i 
bis  father  was  a  Ixmker  at  that  place.     lit  im 
liliLMal  education,  and  is  said  Id  havu  atiaWQ  i 
pursuits  of  physical  science  ui  an  I'utlv  uL^r  ;  t 
to  tiie.^  I>rauches  of  knowl 
an  intimate  acquaintance  wi»  i 
was  bis  own  choice^  and  he  atvuidin^Iy  M^r^< 
city  of  Ijcjndon.     He   then  clmnifod   hi 
tnivclltn^  for  about  two  years  (174*5-!" 
of  America,  and  then  residing  some  t  i  i 

father,  be  went  into  business  as  a  stock bmkrr,  tij 
partiiLTship  by  bis  futher's  friend,  Mr.  Wfa^H 
t>ef(>rt*  iy02,  and  probably  tin*  i- —  •*'*'-  ^'>  t^ 
rieu.    He  soon  began  to  he  k  Ijlio^ 

eminent  in  bis  business  as  ai  .,  .,„,,..  ...  .^.^  icil 

In  1805  be  wrote  a  i:iamphlet  in  defence  of  t| 
against  the  city  of  London,  and  in  IF  14.  bo 
by  the   CommUtee  of  the   Stock  E\  i 

evidence  against  the  pcrj>etrators  of  i  ii 

De  Bf^rcnrjer  (bettur  known  in  conncjiion  wt4 
Lord  Cochrane),  which  be  is  said  to  liave  dona' 
a  manner  that  no  more  complete  chain  of  evi^ 
oBered  to  a  court  of  justice.  He  published  t 
tho  subject,  and  another  on  the  distribution  | 
stopped. 

It  is  the  peculiar  part  of  Mr,  Daily's  hisia 
artively  engaged  in  business,  in  whirh  he  AOCTll 
fortune,   he  gained  a  first-rate  rcfmtntinn  in  4 
mathematical  application,  and  laid  tin  ^j 

to  I  jc  complete  It  after  his  retirement  fr*  i 
at  the  «gc  of  fifty-one,  lie  had  a  gi>o«l  worl 
of  ntftt hematic*,  lU  all  the  elementary  bimichoSi 
sive  acquaintance  with  English  writers  ou  tb^ 
Brst  published  bis  '  Tablea  Air  the  purehdrag 
of  Leai^cs*  (1802,  1807,  1812,  tivo,J  ;  nejit  *1 
Interest  iuid  Annuities,*  (1808,  4to,)  ;  then  *  l 
Life  Annuities  and  Assurance*  (lh|i' 
peudlx   to  the  doctritie  of  Life  Aitsi  I 

(1813,  8vo.).  Also,  *  An  Account  *ji  m^  i 
Assurance  (Jompmies*  (1810,  ISU,  8?o.), 
extract  from  the  work  on  life  a&suraDco.  \ 
leases  was  very  useful  ;  that  on  interest  wm 
by  a  reprint  of  the  l>est  tables  (tho&e  of  Sn 
the  most  comj>lcte  exiKxsition  of  the  fuhjo 
IwM'U  giveiK  The  work  on  life  annuities  (I 
French  by  M.  de  Courcy  in  1836)  is  still  maa 
and  was  exceedingly  tuseful ;  it  was  the  first  in 
was  sy&itemutically  ap|died  in  a  modem  and  g'^Q 
to  tlie  whole  of  the  subject ;  the  first  m  w 
grcirter  vitjdity  were  allowed  to  eompetie  wil 
aioplon  Table ;  and  the  iirst  in  whicn  an  ad 
complete  as  t^ie  subset |uent  one  of  Mr.  Milne) 
represent  cases  of  annuities,  kc.  by  a  distinct  q 
appendix  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  Royal  8 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  the  method  , 
annuitic-s  proposed  by  Mr,  liarrett.  [Revks^ 
Tliis  method,  which  is  now  very  extensively  adoj 
beyond  a  doubt^  suL>ersede  all  others,  would  • 
been  lost  if  Mr.  Baily  had  !mt  thus  preserved  I 
the  world  ;  in  doing  which  he  made  some  justly  I 
on  the  Society  which  had  tlms  ctidangered  m  ooj 
ment  in  commercial  mathcmutics.  The  whole  wt 
for  four  and  five  times  its  original  price  w'  1  "  V  ^ 
bsmd  book;  and  if  the  writer  bud  pni  0 

writings  already  enumerated,  he  miglr 
a  remarkable  instaoee  of  active  and  u-  u 

hours  of  relaxation  from  a  laborious  octu,...  .  ^.x.   , 

It  was  Mr.  Daily's  habit  so  melbodically 
writing  all  he  learnt,  that  his  notes  enabled  U 
tJie  *  Epitome  of  Universal  Ilistory,*  2  vols,  ^wck, 
account  of  the  ^Mjliticai  changes -of  tho  wOf 
attached,  and  valuable  chronological  tables  at 
had  previously  (1812)  jmblished  hi«  *  C*harl  of 
an  explanation;  an  cji tension  of  Pri*  "  '■  <" 
cannot  here  minutely  describe.     In  t  | 

marked  the  luaK'ttlcd  date  of  the  ccli)}%.(  m   i  tioi 
the  calculations  and  wrote  tho  puj»cr   in   the 
Tran.sactions  described   in  Ai,v\n'Ks»  P,  C, 
ftrst  astronoiuical  pajter,  and  prcuously  to  his  Tt 
buaiiiesis  he  had  publisbcd  in  iho  Pf 
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mmU  mxu  imllmg  &tt0otian  to  dif-  i 
nkml  iiiicrtst  lu  thry  orote.  I 

urn  in  l^i6,  asfi  shortly  afbr^ 
I  GriJr*«  Inn  for  a  tiotiich^ii  mum  \^ 
.  tJ,  Taviatock  Flans,  'cr'?  »-  -v^il  alwoy,  \^~ 
bfuldinf  in  irliSch  t!  n  tiV  tho 

lit  wsi  pcfrfmrmcd.     1.....  :.-t  time  till 
f  Ith  «lt  thft  «n«fy  of  his  dumrtor 
my.     Between  the  igoiof  fif\r- 
m  moA  mfia  in  hit  dreamilBnoes  would 
the  Iciiure  to  wbioli  eoiiiimamAi  tmni 
ft)jt  «o  1u<>k  forwwdf  he  did  llie  work 
ben*  only  note  A  Ibw  heads,  reHrring 
lit  af  his  wnlixig*f  and  for  further  dotaili, 
f  cited. 

\h^  'rtof 

e  ewj  ,*..*  **,  M-  . ,  ..tury  J 

I  be  eud  u  mm\ i  \ \\\  whoce 

wt$  a^  ooctstani     xf  if  ha<l 

which  he  waa  the  chief  clerk,  \^  itlon 

bip.     *  Of  his  mat  I  !  riur 

.  fih'eepahanka,  *  it  i<  difficult  t 
idea.     No  a^^imptiont  no  lii 

'  h  aeeint  almu»t  LuCural  u* 

If?  carried  on  imoothly  and 

bout  hurtle,     lie  hit,  t}c?ttcr  than  anv  chair- 

.  Q»  the  mean  between  strictnesa  anJ  laxity^ 

t  evefything  gpoin^  in  its  propter  channel  ^  he 

^  ia  good  humour.     This  natural  r^et  was 

)  waa  another  cjiiality  which  I  never  law 

od  that  waa  hia  readineet  to  give  pre- 

every  one  who  wiabed  to  do  anvtfinkL- 

iT4idine«fl  to  *^wly  9Yery  '■' 

tof  every  body  else.    He  waa  alio  t^ 

^  '         '  never  forrfot  anythingt  ttn*i  wiiu 

ff  hospital rty,  and  good  sense,  to 

» wrho  eterted  thenMelv^a  to  produce  a 
it  of  the  Kaotical  Alniaiiac,  and 
\  hi  peevail  upon  the  government  to  place 
dhtMigiifihed  rooting. 

■rlMbta  [FcamLiM,  P.  C.I  he  was 
*>f  4k.>a^   ^}^Q  inveadgatcd   the   newly 
t  II  the  Inatrumcnt.     When  the 

act     .  r  Captain  Foster  returned  with 

bb  ronunandcT,  Mr.  Baily  rfdnccil  and  digested 
n,  which  take  up  ihc  whole  of  the  seventh 
Agronomical  Sr»c»fily'a  Memoirs, 
nded  the  fonoation  df  the  aame  tocicty'i  standard 
to  a  ftdl  and  valuahle  acco^mt  (Mem.  Aitron. 
4  the  hialory  and  preicnt  ttate  of  the  subject, 
Che  '  it?.     Thcfc  were  carried  on  in 

MB  <>?  <*  of  Common*,  the  govern ra cut 

IhAt  t-'i  iiH."  sutricty  b  a  copy,  beinf?  under  the 
iotiker.  At  it  hapfjeni^i,' Mr,  Ikily's  unre- 
01  biidnett  were  the  cauae  of  the  prest.'r\'arion 
tbe  work  laated  a  few  month  §  moro^  tts  it 
Wb  ia  rooct  handa,  the  coj»y  would  have  iwnu 
\  tbe  original  in  the  fire  at  the  Houses  of  Tar* 

of  the   Cavendi^fi  experiment  we  have 
pl^aiCBT  or  Tiri!  Eabtb,  P.  C.J     Had 
)t  been  written  -  lifetime,  we  should 

on  the  1  honesty  with  whi<li 

■  wefw  earned  on  untu  rnf  cause  of  the  observed 
A  very  l^irge  nunilxT  of  hours, 
eYCf3r  fWOn  to  suppose  umlcrrutfMJ  when  it  is 
wmdred^  waa  spoit  in  tho  mere  art  of  watching 
I  of  ibe  ionioo  peaduluui.  The  a<jcount  of  tliis 
sir.  of  the  Momotra  of  the  Astrono- 


SocictT*i  eatalogoe  of  ctiiv  waa  the  m^- 

Bnly  and  Mr.  Gotnperti^  and  wua  niperiu- 

Baily.     Hp  to  that  time  there  hail  bei'o  no 

it  as  to  the  methixl  of  re<lucing  tlie  stars.     Sir 

I  iayi  that  thia  catalogue  *  jrut  the  astronomiral 

*oo  of  a  power  which   may  be  sidd  with- 

to  hare  changed  the  iace  of  sidereal  astro^ 

iHcable  circnniataneiea  aftendinc  the  publication 
liiaof  FhDnalecd  (4to.,  I835rwith  suj^^lrment 
haipo  apokaa  elaewh*>n-,   [FLJiJd9Tjj:x),  P.  C.J 


To  thia  work  was  annexed   a  new  cdilion  of  Fkmsteed'a 

cataloinic,  with  such  a  complete  examination  of  tlic  original 

vi>  it  fiuitc  a  new  work.     None  but  tnose 

y  well  can  have  any  idea  of  the  confidence 

«iin  ., jM  u  .*,...  ..  j,i^  \jy  him  is  to  ^''  ♦»^...*...i 

He  bad  ,  id  Uicuillc's   C;ii  i 

the  Astn  vnliimcs  iv.  jjl 

lie  pti;  I'ion  of  tir 

lognes  m  t  -  of  the  A-  I 

S<5aefy,  which  is  entm  i  work,  and  ytrr 

own  expense.     It  is  then  i  li-te  po^twi^  (ind* 

of  the  catalogue)  which  be  contributed  to  these  Truiii*4LnuuiN^ 
with  about  fifWen  memoirs  inserted  in  other  volumes,  almost 
all  the  annual  rc[Kirts,  and  various  addresses,  noticc«,  &c.  It 
contains  a  new  edition  of  Ptolemy *s  catalojriic  in  Greek,  with 
those  of  UIujK^h  Ueigh,  Tycho  Hmbe,  Ha! ley,  and  lleveliuaL 
Mr.  Bdly  was  not  a  jirofes^ed  scholar,  but  he  had  ouite  know- 
ledge  enough  to  do  for  Ptolemy  mure  than  any  scholiir  could 
have  done.  An  aatronomer  might  have  restored  Ptohntiy's 
catalogue  to  what  it  ought  to  have  K^cn ;  a  scholar  niieht 
have  made  a  judicious  eolkrion  of  cxisrting  editions  :  but 
the  former  alone  would  in  many  casi*8  have  undesignedly 
sacrificed  the  probable  teJit  to  astronomii-ftl  correctness ;  and 
the  latter  woulfl  have  let  pas*  mony  instances  in  whi^-h  a 
corrupt  text  can  be  divested  of  nstroiiontical  !mpo>  I 

restored  with  the  highest  probability.     Mr.  Baily 
rfspiinite,  and  exjierience,  oombind  with   methotiit  :ti   ii;«hif, 
had  given  him  extraordinary  reaources.     It  will  be  long,  wc 
suspect,  before  the  old  cataloguea  can  be  pro{»crly  cited  from 
any  other  writer. 

He  suggested  to  the  British  Aasociation  the  republication 
of  the    irnnieii«e   catalogue  of  Ijelttnde,  called   the  Histinre 
Crlrstf    ronibined  with  that  of  Lacaille ;  the   tun   KiLfethcr 
ri^r  tSfty.w»ren  thousand  stars,     lie  ^  '  f'  < 

>y  the  extension  of  tlie  Astronomici-.i  - 

iogue  to  ten  thousand  5tj\rs,  accompanied  by  tlie  c*"  t 

reduction.     He  sui>erin  tended  the  const  met  ion  of  i  i 
and  a  portion  of  the  printing,  ttnd  he  left  the  prcliice   tu  the 
latter  completely  written.     He  hail  also  undertaken  the  f'on- 
ttruction  of  the  new   standard  scaie,  wanted  by  the  govern- 
ment in  conscqueni.*c  of  the  dc^struction  of  the  old  one. 

This  >s  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Baily *s  principal  work*  \  wo 
cannot  enter  upon  every  one  of  the  ninety  hciids  under  which 
nil  \m  writings,  great  and  small^  are  given  in  the  Memoir 
cited. 

In  June,  IMl,  while  crossing  Wellington  Street,  a  man 
riding  furiously  to  ourv  the  news  of  wmic  public  event  to  an 
evening  jiftpcr,  threw  him  down,  and  he  r«'«civcd  a  severe 
wound  in  tne  head.  After  lying  for  more*  than  a  fortniglit  in 
the  greatest  danger,  he  slowly  recovered,  atul  began  to  apj>ly 
himself  to  the  Cavendish  eii»eriment  us  usual.  In  the  sprmg 
of  1944  nil  affection  of  the  kidneys  came  on  (not,  it  is  sop- 
posed,  to  be  traced  to  the  aet'ideul),  of  which  he  died,  Au- 
gust 30,  IH44.  His  lu*t  i>ublic  appcanuuc  was  at  Oxford,  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  to  which  phice  ne  went  with  some  difficulty 
to  receive  the  honorarj'  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  Ho 
was  never  morricd. 

•  To  term  Mr,  Bally,*  says  Sir  Jobn  Herschel,  *  n  m»m^  of 
brilliant  gt'nius  or  great  invention,  wouM  in  effect  be  doing 
him  wronir.  His  talents  were  gr«*at,  but  rather  wdid  and 
sober  LhMii  brilliiujt,  and  such  as  seized  their  subject  rather 
with  a  tenacious  gra^p  than  with  a  sodden  |)ounee.*  Thi« 
sentence,  read  as  it  waa  to  an  assembly  which  had  had  long 
experience  of  the  qualities  of  its  subject,  was  better  under* 
stoo<l  thim  it  cmi  be  by  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
him.  He  was  in  feet  one  of  the  most  renmricable  men  wc 
ever  knew  ;  and  yet  it  ia  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  deacription 
of  that  nhieh  '•  '-  -bed  hi/n  frfmi  other  men.  Again,  his 
biographer  d^  i  as  pcissessing  *  a  calm  the  reverse  of 

ajmthy,  u  modi  ...L.  ,.  ..ikA'ing  nothing  in  common  with  indif- 
ffrence,  a  method  diametrically  0|iposed  to  routine*  This 
scT«tence  w  ill  look  as  if  it  hud  l>een  written  for  the  soke  of  tlic 
l>oints  ;  and  yet  there  is  an  ab»r*lute  tnilb  about  it  which 
would  have  been  sacrifice<l  if  it  bad  simply  been  said  that  Mr. 
Haily  was  tulni,  mrMicraie,  and  methodical.  When  the  mc?- 
moir  which  wc  have  cited  had  bi'cn  read,  its  heartrs,  well  aa 
they  thought  they  had  known  their  deceased  president,  were 
astonished  to  find  hc^w  much  they  hail  underrated  the  enor- 
mous amount  and  collective  value  of  bis  labours,  until  tlie  mass 
was  placed  before  thcni :  the>^  could  vouch  for  the  items,  but 
had  never  rightly  formed  the  sum  total, 

Mr,  liaily's  know  led  j^^e  of  his  subjcnl  was  great,  and  he 
never  began  to  carry  a  plan  iiito  execution  imtd  he  had  sedu- 
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lously  eiamlned  his  own  views  and  those  of  others.     His 
jlitlffTnent  was  sound,  and  ho  renWy  exercised  it ;  he  was  one 
of  me  few  men  \i  ho  ask  advlee  to  jrct  the  means  of  ronimg  to 
a  decision.     But  there  was  in  his  habits  of  execution   some- 
thing unique :  to  U3  it  seems  right  to  Siiy  that  in  this  re.sjvect 
ho  waa  a  genius  of  on  imconmion  order.     Many   |K?rsoiia 
thought  he  leanit  this  power  in  business:  we  arc  |>crfictly 
eatisicd  that  he  carried  it  to  the  Stjxk  Exchange,  and  would 
have  had  it  whatever  walk  of  life  he  might  liave  been  thrown 
into.     There  was  nothing  like  a  retired  accountant  in  liis  pro- 
ceedings :  instinet  seemed  to  point  out  to  hira  the  proper  mode 
of  undertaking  tilings  to  which  he  had  never  been  accastonicd. 
^  In  A  few  days  he  could  digest  hU  plan,  and  begin  to  work 
I  upon  its  se^^ra-te  parts.     Even  when  engaged  in  rej^carch  such 
[as  thit  required  by  his  Life  of  Flanisteed,  he  was  never  to  lie 
I  found  at  a  table  loaded  with  materials  for  reference.      To 
have  painted  his  picture  a^  literary  men  are  sonietitiics^  re- 
jiresented,  near  a  niiiss  of  folios  and  nianiiscripts,  would  have 
I  f polled  the  likeness ;  there  should  have  been  a  pen,  a  paper, 
m  book.     When  engaged  in  discussion  with  his  astronomical 
friends    in    his   own    house,  which   generally   required    the 
production  of  some  fresh  volume  every  ten  minutes,  the  books 
fell  into  their  places  again  almost  of  their  own  accord,   and 
w  ithout  any  a[jparcnt  mterruntion  of  the  conversation.    These 
i  little  things  wore  perfect  eintlcms  of  tlie  manner  in  which  he 
htrninged  nis  studies  :  hi»  mind  was   us  ready  for  use  sis  his 
^bookcase.     He  was  not  distinguished,  as  fai-  as  we  ever  knew, 
for  powerful  mem  or  v,  he  never  refused  a  visit  on  the  plea  of 
!  fM?cupation,  he  seldom  worked  in  an  evening,  and  he  was 
very  much  in  society.     Nevertheless  his  shiirc  of  any  work 
vrni  always  done  before  that  of  any  one  else.     But  with  all 
'  this  napidity,  the  moment  that  any  diificulty  arose  which  re- 
I  quired  counsel,  there  vi*as  a  susjwusiou  of  otierations  without 
I  effort ;  and  he  could  repeat  tlic  subject  again  and  again,  in 
private  thought  and  discussion  with  his  friends,  fnim  week  to 
I  week  and  from  month  to  month,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  those 
\  flow  aud  deliherative  jiersons  who  never  do  anything  because 
i  they  can  never  make  up  their  minds  precisely  how  it  is  to  be 
done.     In  our  opinion  this  was  the  greatest  secret  of  his  repu- 
tation :  namely,  that  he  could  at  pleasure,  as  occasion  required, 
execute  with  impetuous  zeal,  or  deliberate  with  more  thnn  eohl- 
I  ncm.     It  lis  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he    did,  in  the  iixsi 
twenty  yt>ars  of  his  life^  much  more  and  better  work   than 
!  younger  men  of  much  greater  origimd  jiower  have  done  in  twice 
tlie  time.    And  besides  this,  the  admirable  periional  qualities  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which  made  it  so  easy  to 
I  co-operate  with  him,  led  to  his  being  able  to  make  others  do 
Ituore  than  they  could  have  done  without  him.    liis  high  moral 
I  worth  added  to  his  power  ;  and  all  these  to^redier  made  him 
I  the  most  intlucntial  member  of  tho  astronomical  world*     He 
f  had,  we  suspect,  a  strong  love  of  fame,  though  perfectly  free 
[from  vanity  ;  but  the  same  judgment  which  marked  his  selec- 
I  tioD  of  other  things  appeared  in  his  choice  of  means  to  secure 
j  ft  lasting  reputation.     That  he  has  won  it  is  certain  :  the  his- 
I  tory  of  the  astronomy  of  the  nineteenth  century  will   be  in- 
[  omipletc  witliout  an  account  of  his  lalwurs.     Those  who  are 
I  "well  acquainted  with  Delauibrc^s  history  of  tlie  science  will 
I  .easily  imagine  how  much  that  severe  judge  would  have  al>ated 
[of  his  rigour,  had  there  came  before  him  such  models  of  jiatient 
j  though t»  all  but  impeccable  accuracy,  careful  n*searcfi,  and 

well-chosen  objects,  as  the  writings  of  Francis  Baily. 
j  BALA  LIMESTONE,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
[the  calcareous  deposits  which  have  been  examined  by  Pro- 
1  ftfjtsor  Sedgwick  in  the  midst  of  die  schistose  roc^ks  of  Nortli 
'  Wales,  There  are  two  bands  of  this  rock,  exhibited  on  the 
ireit  of  the  Bi'rwyn  mountains  and  on  the  east  of  B^da  I^akc. 
""  >  luilcs  north-east  of  Bala,  the  limestone,  and  the  i?chii^tose 
I  in  which  it  lie«,  may  be  well  seen,  and  numerous  fossils 
rmay  be  gathered  at  this  and  at  many  other  points  in  the  vi- 
Icimty  of  Bttla^  on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  Professor  Sedgwick 
I  has  iiatisfied  geologists  of  the  true  position  of  these  rocks  with 
reference  to  the  slates  of  tlic  Borwyn  range,  and  the  flitgs  aud 
[  thites  of  Llangollrn.     The  series  is  in  Iwo  part^,  thus  ; — 

Upper  Part.     Fkgsand  s<'hbto&c  betls  of  Llangollen,  with 
upfjer  Silurian  fossils. 

Lffwer  Pari.  Scljistoic  lieds  with  Ihnesione  bmidi,  tho 
^lowest  of  which  occur  at    Balsi  and  yield  lower  Silurian 

Thin  b  xht^  view  of  Profe*»or  Sedgwick,  and  we  have  had, 
[timui^h  his  guidance,  perw^tnal  omiortmiity  of  proving  itj 
I  truth  The  Bala  and  Llandcilo  limcstone-s  are  thus  nearly 
fcfieval. 

BALDI'NI,  BA'CCIO,  a  FloreMinc  goldsmith,  asd  one 


^ 


of  the  first  Italian  engravers,  who-'  ri  tVifi 

have  an  historical  interest,  but  arc     ; 

scale   of  merit.      As   is  the   caise  uitii 

artisti!  of  that  wriod,  little  or  nothing  ; 

He  appears  to  nave  been  active  fntu 

14S1  ;  ho  was  bred  a  goldsmitii,  anl 

Finiguerra  himself,  who  was  the  inv- 

to  tlic  Itjilians.     Baldini  however,  thuutii 

art,  ef>uld  derive  no  benefit  from  it,  as  \ 

making  a  design  ;  he  communicated  it  tli« 

Botticelli,  and  the  two  entered  into  mrtM 

signed  and  the  other  engraved.     .Sutlt  is  tiic 

The  first  prints  published  in  Italy  are  tho»o 

titled  *Il  Monte  Santo  di  Dio,' ivnd  of  ti'^ 

i^itli  the  comiuentary  of  Lanrlini,  l>oth  j 

Lorenzo.      The  fonner  by  Fra.  Antonio  ' 

in  1477,  the  latter  in  1481,  both  in  Flon; 

Sunto'   there  arc  three  engraviags   by  1;  : 

Dante  be  engraved  19;  but  two  only  were  r 

book  was  publii^hed  ;   the  remaining   17,  in  th- 

have  been  jmstcd  on  the  blank  places  left  for  theiit. 

di  Lorenzo  left  a  blank  place  for  a  print  at  the  h<id 

canto.     All  these  prints  were  made  from  the 

celli.     Baldini  executed  many  other  prints,  which 

at  length  by  Bartseh  and  other  writers  on  orints* 

Strutt,  and  others  have  published  copies  ot  som« 

engravings  as  sjwcimens  of  the  early  ItaH"-    •■^'' 

(Vasari,  Vifede  Pition,  &c.,  in  the  I 
Strutt,  DktionaTy  of  Engravers;    He:u.„  ..,   ,\ 
vojt  Kunstierti;  Bartseh,  Le  Pcifitte-Grat^etir.} 

BALDUNG,  HANS,  called  also  Hans  Griin,  e 
old  German    |)ainter  and  wood -engraver,  the 
and  the  friend  of  Albert  Diircr.     Ue  wa*  bom 
Swabia,  about  1470j  or  a  few  years  later,  but  li 
Switzerland,  at  Strassburg,  and  its  neighbourhood* 
ins<^'ription  upon  a  picture  of  the  Crucitixion^  in 
Freiburg  in   Breisgau,  which  is  considered!  his 
his  full  name  appears  to  have  been  Han 
Grien,  for  it  is  there  written  *  Johann.  J 
Gamundianus,  Deo  ct  Virtute  au^piribus   j,M_.-t«i 
i*    painted    u|xtn  canvas  glued  upon   wood.         . 
are  n bo  varioiif^ly  signed,  H.  B-,  11.  B.  0     ="<*  7^1 
prints  are  rather  numerous,    B.irtsch  mcT 
on  co[nx^r,  and  G9  woodcuts  ;  and  Brulii 
fire  still  many  which  have  been  overlooked  bfi 
dnng*s  latest  cuts  bear  the  date  1534.     Thi 
folio  cuts  of  horses  with  this  date.     The 
cuts  appears  to  be  1507.     His  latest  worl 

As  a  painter  he  was  little  inferior    to 
expression,  in  colouring,  or  in  finish.     He 
and  history,  sacred  and  jjrofune  :  the  lieail> 
his  works.    The  year  1 645  is  given  in  scv . 
of  his  death.     There  is  in  the  gallery  of 
studies  and  iKirtTtdts  by  him  j  and  to  one* 
is  the  date  1543  :   on  the  last  leaf  is  the 
*  llodie  A  liquid  Cras  Nihil.'     The  viTv 
roijuted  date  of  14  j5,  and  attributed  to  I 
^  Teutsche  Academic,*  is  evidently  a  don  I 
print  witli  so  early  a  date,  and  if  there  v» 
by  Baldung. 

(Fiissli,  AUgemeines  Kiinsthr-Ltriam  ;  H( 
ikmnaire  de&  Artisies^  &c.  ;    BRrtsdi,   ie  P* 
Bruiliot,  Dictionnatre  fhs  Monogrtrnimea^  &c.  ;  Ki 
Alhiem eines  Kujutter-Lericon , ) 

BALECHOU,   JEAN  JACQUES,   »   verr 
French  engraver,   lx>m  at  Aries  in   1715.     Ula 
still  murh  valued  and  eagerly  sought  for  by  eoU* 
merit  however  consisted  solely  hi  a.  pcrfi'*  *it-^ 
graver.     In  the  representation  of  the  tia: 
objects,  or  in  the  imitation  of  textures,  h* 
by  iMiiny  artists.    He  gave  every  object  the  noiio 
I'he  strongest  condemnation  of  Balcchou's  style, 
is  to  Ik*  found  in  the  prints  of  \Vo<dIet.    It  is 
defect  in  a  work  of  art,  if  the  means  and  method 
duction  lirat  and  principidly  occupy  tho  attentiaD 
server. 

He  cngravetl  portraiLs  and  landscapes, 
are   tliree    from  Joseph  A' emet,  of  whtrii   tlic 
Cnim  are  very  celebnited  prints.     The«e  two 
opinTcn  of  Strutt,   were  unrivalled  until   the  m 
WftoIIet's  plates  after  Wilson. 

Of  his  portraits,  Balechou*s  masterpi^co  i»  Oi« 
print  of  Augustus  lll.j  King  of  Pohmd,  after  the  j 


Blispicoe  totlic  '  Hi^ctieil  d'Estararjcs 
T  *  •  "-t-   ih  la  GdltTt^  de   Dres^lo/ 
hou'B  disgrace  at  Paris,  for 
.  ;is,  and  even  dntnngcd  the 
king',  at  whose  expense  it  wa?i 
in  to  be  a  mcml^er  of  the  French 
r  which  he  wm  Agrt^^  equiralent  to 
was  forft^ited  hi  consequence,  and  he 
re  he  died  m  1764. 
'Vi*  r/r*  Artittdf  kc  ;   Wntclct  et  Le- 
Vj,  kc,  ;    Hubcr,  Mmtml  ties 
ffuny  f^  Engravers,') 
\  L>  L»i;i  i\  \  AN,  a  Histin^iphcd  Flemish  bis- 
\  Mid  the  first  maMcr  »»f  V^aniiyrk  and  Snyders, 
ert)  in  1S60.     He  went  early  to  Ronie  to 
tdon,  naving  acquired  the  rudiments  from  Adam 

rt)lounst,  a  good  draughtsman,  and 
y.     Of  his  work  I.  which  are  niime- 
^\.  John  in  the  Wilderness,  an  aJtar- 
U  of  the  Catliedral  of  Antwerp :    the 
\j  Vcivet  Brcugrhcl,  wlio  tainted  the  laiidseajK* 
ntanT  of  Viin  RaJon's  nii'tnres*     lie  died  in 
h*irica  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacques  at  Ant- 
JttJc  painted  hi?  jKjrtrait ;   and  it  haj*  been  en- 
'■  Titius,    The  pftintcr  Jan  Van  Ba3en  was 
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der  Skilders ;  Deseampd^  La  Vie  de* 
&c, ;   Heinekcn,  Dictimmaire  ties  Ar- 


ftA,  AXTCXIO,    a  disUnmiL4icd   iminter  of 

rr  hi'  \nis  lioTO  in  1666*     ife  wa*  broug^ht  tip 

hia  21st  year  hu  wa*  studying  a?  « 

I  :it  Venice,      lie  aftcrwarrls  studied 

Lia  at  lioitie,  and   he  cvcutually  iminted  much 

tfvfe^  of  tli^  KoQian  than  of  the  Venetifm  ;  lie 

^  be^  chief  beauties  of  Veneliar*  colour  with 

orrectneas  and  solidity  of  design  of  the 

m  mxf  af  the  most  able  painters  of  his  time,  and 

'''  Its  s<'hooI,  in  which  were  cdu* 

bed  painters^  as  Giaiid.xittista 
«*  i'i"  Jiw^^, ,,  tiiid  Pietro  Longhi.  hann  men- 
Mjt  bv  Baleitm^  a  Niitivity,  and  a  De]KK«ition 
ius,  at  Venice  ;  a  Santa  Chiara  at  Padua  ;  and  a 
i^  at  the  Dominicans',  in  Vefona,  He  died  in 
hg  to  Guarienti,  but  in  1740,  according  to  Zli- 
Itti.  Ueineken  mentions  many  prints  after  the 
tttr%.  He  enpaved  abo  a  few  plates  himself 
9dZa  Pittura  Vericzuma ;  Lanzi ,  Slon'a  Pittorka^ 
en,  Dictionnaire  dt$  Arilste^^  he.) 
nCHUS.  A  fossil  plant  in  the  laroinateil  Hthf>- 
^De  uf  Pappenheim)  is  named  Baliestichus  ormi- 

fpffSA,  P.C.I 

(SS,  or  BAXDANKAS.  a  term  onginally  ap- 
iculiar  kind  of  silk  handkerchief  made  by  tue 


e  nsmc  now  commonly  given  to  silk  and  cottoo 
I  ittiAtflliCtured  in  thia  country,  and   deconited 
£  Mular  character,  though  by  a  ven'  diiferent 
Filistingui&hing  peculiarity  of  a  bantluna  hand- 
it  has  a   uniionnlr  dyed  gn>und,  usu[dly  of 
,  onumcntcd  with  circular^  lozejige-^huped^ 
mn^^  either  jjerfcf^'tly  wliite,  or  in  sonjo 
^eolour.     These  spots  are  said  tolje  prcniiiced, 
s,  by  tying  up  llie  parts  intended  to  be 
urith  bits  of   thread   before   ex}x»«ing  the 
In   ttie  action  of  the  dye,  and  thus  protecting 
Rode  as  this  process  appears,  British  miutufac- 
wiiagr  to  tlie  dimculty  of  nnjmrtin^  a  sufhciently 
[if|^^<rfti«    K*^   the  ordinary   process   of  calico- 
tie  to  i  ian  bandanas  successfullv^  until 
mtriircd               ng  the  whole  surface,  m\\  aftor- 
rgiag   tbe  cotour  from    the  spots  funning  tlie 
t  ajfcncy  of  ehltmne;  a  plan  which ,  accflrdin*^ 
I  igmome'  referreil  to  bobw,  was 
1  uhlhausen,  in  1810,  and  which 
I  MiU>  cUbct  oa  a  hu-ge s<*ale  at  the  Barrow ticld 
GkM^goir,   by  Messrs.   Monteith  and  Co., 
\  perfection  fur  exceeding  the  original  Oriental 

'  tiui  ocrtjce  being  simply  to  describe  the  pe- 
[of  difeelMfgiiig  the  oolour  from  the  ^pats,  it 
No.  ^. 


M  unnecesBory  to  detail  the  procf $sca  by  which  a  uniform 
colour  is  impartetl  to  the  whole  surface  of  (he  doth,  on  fjoth 
sides.  A  numl>*r  of  piccps  being  fhr^  dyt*d,  they  arc  fakon 
to  en  ajianment  containing  a  nuige  of  powerful  bydmulic  dJs- 
charging-prcsses,  each  of  which  has  a  r€>ller  at  Uielmck,  to 
receive  the  clolh  lo  t>c  operated  ujxjn,  and  another  in  front, 
to  receive  it  after  the  ptdtern  has  been  discharged  ;  the  inter- 
vening jwrtiou  or  the  cloth  nesting  upon  the  bed-plate  of  iho 
{>rc»t,  V  hich  is  alxjtit  a  yuixl  «i»iu:ire,  or  equal  in  size  to  a  Kinglo 
landkerchief.  This  Ixd-plare  is  formed  of  lead,  perfectly 
smooth  and  even,  and  is  |K*rfonitet|  witii  holes  corre8|X)uding 
with  the  white  sjx>es  of  the  di  ^ired  pattern ;  and  o  si  mi  far 
pliite,  perTorated  in  like  manner,  is  fixed  parallel  with,  but  at 
a  short  distann*  aJiove  it.  Fourteen  pieccii  of  dye<l  cloth  l»cing 
laid  carefully  urjon  one  anotherf  are  rolled  together  U[»on  the 
back  roller  of  the  pre«*,  and  acted  upon  simultuncou^ly  ;  and. 
when  their  ends  are  ^ruwn  over  the  bed-plate,  and  secured 
to  the  foremost  roller,  the  hydnudtc  aprMratm  is  brourrht  into 
action,  so  that  the  bed -pi  ate,  with  the  fourteen  thicknesses  of 
cloth  lying  upon  it,  is  raised  and  pressed  with  immen^  force 
apiinst  the  upf>er  plate,  which  is  firmly  fixed  in  'tlic  prc«9, 
1  he  bleaching-fluid,  which  u*  a  Sfilution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
is  thou  poured  into  a  trough  connected  with  the  on  per  plate  \ 
and  finding  its  way  through  the  nertbrations  of  tlie  pattern, 
percolates  through  the  fourteen  thicknesses  of  cloth,  and  oi- 
cfl[ies  through  the  perforations  of  the  lower  plate,  it*;  pos^sage 
through  the  cloth  being  sometimes  facilitated  by  a  jxjwerlid 
ctirrent  of  air.  The  extreme  tightncfs  with  which  the  dyed 
clolh  is  ec^nrpresse*!  pri'vents  tlie  action  of  the  bleachi'uL^- 
liquid  from  extending  beyond  the  perforations;  and  as  me- 
chanical contrivances  are  adopted  tocn?:urethe  perfect  tidlying 
of  the  Tierfonitions  in  the  two  leaden  platc*s,  the  pattern  pro- 
duced W  them  is  very  accurately  tran'^ferTcd  to  the  cloth, 
Af\er  allow  ing  a  few  minutes  for  the  action  of  the  bleaching- 
liquor,  it  is  drawn  off,  the  pressure  is  removcti,  and  the  jwrtiun 
of  cloth  which  has  been  operated  upon  is  wound  on  to  the 
front  roller,  a  second  portion  l>eing,  by  this  ojxiration,  drawn 
forward  upon  the  bed-plate,  H^r  a  repetition  of  the  process. 
By  means  which  will  be  readily  imderstood  by  tho*tc  convcr* 
sant  with  dvcing  and  calico- printing,  the  discharged  sj»ots  may 
lie  made  yellow  instead  of  white  ;  and  by  such  an  arrangemeiit 
of  the  jMittcm  and  of  the  channels  fur  conducting  the  dis- 
charging fluid  as  will  allow  two  fluids  tobeusetl  independently 
of  Ciich  other,  some  |)arts  of  the  pattern  may  be  made  white, 
and  otlicrs  yellow,  by  one  o[>crution.  In  tlie  establishment 
alKHx  mentumed  there  are  sixteen  presses  for  the  production 
of  Ijandanas  ;  and  when  these  are  in  full  work  the  |>eriQd  re- 
quiretl  for  the  complete  discharge  of  the  colour  in  the  first 
press  is  equal  to  that  required  for  bringing  the  remaining 
fifteen  into  action,  so  that  one  discharger,  with  his  assistants, 
can  keep  the  whole  in  constant  opration.  The  whole  routine 
of  o|KTUtions  occunics  al:)out  ten  minutes^  so  that  the  sixteen 
prc^yjcs  (each  producing  fourteen  handkerchiefs  at  each  ope- 
ration) will  produce  224  handkerchiefs  at  each  tixneofwork- 
tng,  the  whole  being  complete*!  within  the  short  space  of  time 
mentioned  above,  and,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  and  ingenious 
machinery,  requiring  only  tl^e  labour  of  four  men  to  cf!cct  I  be 
various  necessary  changes  and  adjustments.  A  niuch  fuller 
account  of  this  process,  with  the  details  of  the  discharging 
press,  is  given  in  Dr.  Ure*«  Diclkmary  of  Arts ^  art,  *  IJan- 
dannEi,*  and  a  minute  thou!j:h  popular  description  of  the  whole 
manufacture  in  Dodd*s  Itxtiie  Manufactures  vf  Great  Bri- 
ialn^  pp.  78*85,  and  tlie  Penny  Magazme^  vol»  xiii.  pp. 
21)1-21)3. 

BANDOX,  RiveT.     [Cokk,  P.  C] 

BANDON,  or  BANDON-BRIlXiE,  an  Irish  corporate, 
market,  and  p>st  town,  partly  in  the  pajish  of  Kilbrogan  in 
the  Ijorony  of  Kinalmcaky,  but  cliicfly  in  the  jmri.^h  of  Tklly- 
niodan,  whi^-h  extends  into  the  two  baronies  of  Kinalmeaky 
and  East  Carbery  (East  Division) ;  all  in  the  county  of  Cork  : 
20  miles  south-west  of  Cork,  and  146  south-west  of  Dublin, 
The  two  jiarishes  have  an  aggregate  area  of  15,658  statute 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1S41  of  14,702. 

The  town  was  founded  Ifv  the  English  settlers  on  tlie  for- 
feited estates  of  the  Eurl  of  Desmond,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^ 
and  takes  its  name  from  a  bridge  over  the  river  Bandon, 
which  flows  throtigh  it.  The  Earl  of  Cork,  who  had  tome 
into  possession  of  the  town,  added  to  the  previous  settlers,  in 
the  Tftign  of  Jamoa  L  or  Chiurlcs  I.,  a  colony  of  Protestants 
from  Bristol ;  and  as  the  town  was  walled,  it  became,  in  the 
moat  ci^-il  war  of  1641,  the  chief  place  of  refuge  for  the 
Protestants  of  tlie  neigh Ijourhood,  and  several  conflicts  took 
place  Iwtwecn  the  townsmen  and  refugees  and  the  revolted 
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Irisli.  On  Croniwc'irs  appi^icb,  the  inliabitnnts  clcdarc^  for 
ftit*  Parlminent.  In  1*588  ttiey  exjK'llcc!  the  gnrris^on  placed 
hope  hy  James  11,^  but  were  obliged  simiu  after  to  submit  to  a 
detadiment  oriiisiirmy.  At  tiiU  time  tbc  wuMh  wq:v  razed ^ 
and  have  never  been  rebmJt- 

The  town  is  almost  eutirely  corafircbended  in  tlie  boimdsu-ies 
of  tbc  pttrlLimcntary  boroup'ht  as  determined  by  the  Irish 
Boundary  Aet  (2  &  :i  Will.  IV.  e.  89),  and  eonsis1«  of  several 
streets  on  both  Mtles  the  river  liapdon,  whieh  liiis  a  eoiirse 
noarly  due  eas-t,  aiid  over  which  there  b  a  bridge.  The 
streets  arc  indifferently  |>aved,aiid  only  partially  flagged.  The 
iiren  of  the  parlianientury  boroug^h  is  447  statute  acres ;  it  eon- 
tiiined,  in  1841,  1256  houses,  ntimely^  1180  inhabited^  74  un- 
inhabited, and  "2  buildings  with  a  population  of  17l?0  CBmilies, 
or  8276  person?.  The  population  ot  the  Ijorougli  in  1S31  wau 
2007  families,  or  9917  persons;  the  number  of  houses  was 
1580,  namely,  1436  inhabited.  137  uninbabited^  and  7  buibl- 
Ing-     As  the  present  j>urlittmentary  !irnits  embrace  a  lurger 

tKirtion  of  tlie  town  than  those  of  1831 »  the  number  both  of 
louses  and  inhabitants  mtist  have  materially  decreased  in  the 
tcnyear»,18Sl-41.  Of  the  inhabited  houses  in  1841,  168 
were  of  sujH^rior  character;  fJG5  smaller,  of  from  five  to  nine 
rooms,  but  subetantial ;  274  were  nmd  cottages  of  more  th^n 
one  room;  and  7*1  mud  cabins  of  f>nly  one  room.  The  parish 
churches  of  Ball)  inodan  and  Kilbrogan  are  both  in  the  town  ; 
t!ie  latter  ou  tlie  north,  the  former  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  There  are  u  spacious  Roman  Cutholic  <'hupcl,  and  a 
mmnery  of  ihe  Order  of  the  Presentation,  with  a  ciin\entual 
eha])et  and  a  school-room  ;  a  Presbyterian  nieeting-houjic  in 
connexion  with  the  synod  of  Mmistcr,  and  places  of  worship 
for  the  Primitive  and  Wesley  an  Methodists.  There  arc  a 
court-house,  where  the  quarter-sessions  for  the  west  riding  or 
division  of  the  county  are  held  in  turn,  and  a  county  bnde- 
wcll.  The  tr.ulc  of  the  place  has  declined  :  the  linen  nmuu- 
facture,  winch  was  formerly  eonsiileiuble,  is  almost  if  not  C|uite 
given  up;  there  were  in  1837  two  banks,  two  large  mills, 
tiiree  breweries,  two  distilleries,  and  several  tanyarcls.  Coal, 
coniy  mid  timber  aro  brought  up  the  river  to  Collier's  Quay, 
three  nillv.  frnjn  the  town.  There  arc  two  weekly  njai-kctu, 
on  \Xr  I  Saturday,  of  whieh  the  latter  is  the  chief  j 

nnd  til  ir  yearly  fairs  for  cattle  and  gretieral  mer- 

chandi^.  Tlie  meat  and  fish  market  m  on  tbc  north  side  of 
Ihe  river;  the  com,  ^lotato,  and  egg  market  on  the  iKJuth 
side.  A  great  number  of  cirgrs  are  sold  every  springs  and  sent 
to  Cork  to  be  shippcil  for  Lnu;I;unJ, 

Bmidun  was  incor|>orated  by  charter  of  11  James  I,  fA.D, 
1G14)*  The  corpontlion,  bcmre  its  aljolition  by  the  Iri^sh 
Municipal  Reform  Act  (3  Sc  4  Vict,  c.  108),  consisted  of  a 
jirovost,  12  burg-Cj^e^,  and  an  unlimitt^l  number  of  freemen. 
The  borough  retui-necl  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament  j 
but  was,  on  the  Union,  reduced  to  one.  Before  the  Irish 
Reform  Act  tlie  right  of  election  was  limited  to  the  mayor  imd 
burgesses.  The  Ixjundary  of  the  borough  wa«  enlarged  by 
the  Irish  Boundiu*y  Act.  The  constituency  in  18.*! 5-6  was 
307  ;  in  IS40  it  wai  460,  showing  m  increase  in  (he  interval 
of  93  ;  but  in  1841  it  wa.^  only  3&5. 

The  living  of  Ballyioodan  is  a  vicaraire*  of  the  yearly  value 
of  4 14/.  gross,  or  367/,  clear  ;  that  of  Kilbrogun  ia  a  rectory 
imd  vit^rage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  710^.  gnjss,  or  550/.  clear : 
both  are  iu  the  diocese  of  Cork,  There  were  io  the  two 
iiiiriflhes,  in  1834,  17  day-schools  with  1355  children  on  the 
uooki,  namely,  5G4  boy?  and  71^1  girls.  Of  these  schools 
one  was  a  classical  scJiooJ  founder!  by  the  Eurl  of  liurlinrrtonj 
and  purtly  snp|x^rtetl  by  agnmt  from  the  Duke  of  Devonabire; 
and  all  the  others,  except  three,  were  ]}artly  or  wholly  sup- 
jjorted  by  endowment  or  fiuljscription.  One,  of  360  to  400 
girls*,  wjis  taught  by  the  nuns  of  the  onler  of  tlie  Presentation. 
Three  *c"ho<ils,  for  txiys,  girb,  and  infanta  respectively,  were 
taught  in  a  building  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  and 
sebiJuU  for  Iws,  girls,  and  infants  were  sup|>orted  by  the 
Wesleyans.  Beside  tbc  day*schools  there  were,  in  the  two 
)Kiritfbes,  three  Sunday-schools  witli  607  children. 

( Par^iamrntary  Papers;  Lewis's  TojWffraphicaiDictionary 
qf  irefattd. ) 

BANKRUPTCY.  Within  the  lait  twenty  years  fsincc 
1825)  there  have  Ix'en  three  important  acts  jxisscd  relating  to 
ibo  law  Jinil  adndnlstitition  of  liiunkruptcy  —  finst  the  general 
Bankrupt  Act  { (>  Geo.  IV.  c.  16),  which  consolidated, 
altered,  and  simplified  ihe  law;  secondly,  the  act  1  it  2  Will. 
VL  c.  56,  which  Km^titutcfi  fhe  Court  of  Review  and  a  local 
Cijwrt  of  Bankruptcy  for  I^jndon  ;  and  tJjirdly,  tJie  net  5  &  6 
Vict.  c.  122,  wluch  made  some  nJtcratioDS  in  the  law  and  also 
Qltat)luhcd  country  \.vMrU  of  bankruiilry.     Thu  IftBi  act  h»3 


!>een  passed  Pince  tlie  article  BAXKBrprrr, 
and  caufcc  into  operation  on  the  11  th  rif  K 

By  5&  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  29,  tb-  f 

view  were  redut^d  from  four  tn  i  4 

122,  the  court  is  formed  of «  ), 

vice-ehancellors  is  now  chh  i 

Before  the  jms^ing  of  5  ix  i»    \  >rt    » % 
workinsf  Ijflnkrujiteles  in  the  country  wt»  lu 
hundred  and  forty  gujxirate  lists  of  commissi 
conlaining  the  names  of  two  Itarrister*  and  tlii 
were  apjwinted   by  the  Lonl  Cl» 'T'-'l- 
of  the  judges,  to  act  in  one  hun'l 
cities  and  towns  tliroughout  Enj^i  V 

London);  and  fiats  hiWikrupti ; 
missionors  in  whose  district  the  t 

Under  5  &  0  Vict,  c.  122,  the  Privy  C 
to  select   towTis  for  the   establishment  of 
Ijankru[itey^iiud  to  fix  or  alter  the  extent 
Tile  act  limits  the  number  of  oommiBsioni 
to  twelve,  who  must  be  >  or 

years'  standing,  and  each  >  coi 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  eoun.      i  mir  suh 
The  number  of  twnmissioriers  ap[iointe4 
two  (with  the  exception  of  Exeter,  whero 
with  two  registrars,  and  from  two  to  ft 
The  district  courts  are  auxiliary  to  each 
debts   and    cxand nation  of  witn(»«es.     Feci 
tor   to  the  chief  registrar  of  the  Court  of 
London. 

The  district  conrt-a  of  bonkniptcy  already  esl 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Leeds,  Live' 
aiKl  Newcastle.     The  district  assigned  to 
from  forty  to  upw^arda  of  eighty  miles  in  length. 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  has  an  extensive  local  ji 
i!ieludes  a  city  ot  so  much  imix)rtanct?  and  so 
Nonvich.      The  affairs  of  a  l>ankrui>t  who 
business  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
administered  at  the  distnct  court  at  Binnf 
trader  has  resided  in  the  northern  iiart  of 
is  worked  at  the  Leeds  court.     It  is  allej 
mode  of  administration  occasion*  loss  ol 
pense  to  the  estate,  from  the  distance  of  llie 
and  Foine  other  objections  are  inatLci  wtuch 
without  much  diibculty.     Thus  the   practicD 
court  might  be  made  gcnei-nl.     The  Li*od4 
^  with  a  view  to  avoid  the   heavy  chargHf 
creditor^  solicitorj  and  others  truvelling 
forty  to  seventy  mile:^,  and  tor  their  \o&i 
mined  to  receive  the  pixM>f3  of  the  peiitii 
&c.  upon  depositions  made  out  of  ^ 
the  solicitors  to  work  the  fiat  th.  u 

and  have  directed  the  mes^'ngerc,  ... 
veiling  to  secure  the   effects  of  the  iMokni] 
deputies  in  the  nearest  towns/      If  the  di 
proved  to  be  a  better  tribunal  in  bankruptcy 
*  lists  '  of  country  cominissionera,  several  new? 
established  so  as  to  divide  the  countrj^  into 
lions,     A  court  at  !Shetfield,  for  example,  Vf\ 
advantage  to  thut  town ^  and  would  bring  Nottii 
nearer  to  a  court  than  it  is  at  present;   and 

fjresent  number  of  seven  or  even  a  dozen 
ocally  m  convenient  as  the  fonner  loi 
hundred  and  thirty  jurisdictions,  it  must 
railways  have  diminished  two-third.s  or  more  tt 
j»oint  of  tioiL*,  of  most  idac«?s  from  eacdi  other, 
mile^  has  become  etjual  only  In  sixteen.  SutBck 
has  scarcely  yet  been  obtained  of  the  advantatfOI 
tao^es  of  tlie  plan  of  district  courts.  The  on^  ( 
of^xpenses  which  has  yet  been  mode  public 
when  the  tiew  courts  hii<l  l>ecn  only  establiijbetl 
It  i>urport5  to  show  the  amoimt  of  (?olicitons*  an< 
bills,  up  to  fhe  choice  of  aKsigneed,  in  the  firstf 
removed  into  the  district  courts,  and  of  the  fir»t 
lered  in  the  said  courts. 

This  ri'ttirn,  an  al>stract  of  which  b  pubJcMii 
complete  as  could  lie  wiahod  i^ 

Fi«U  tnnifef  ml, 
Leeds  Court     .     ,     .     •     .  jC72 

Bristol ,     ,     79 

Newcastle h6 

Exeter  ....»•.      08 
In  tlje  return  from  the  other  tlunrc  courts  tbc 
in  ono  or  two  instances  the  mcsBenger^*  c<0tt  m 
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«       •        •       4 

18 

54 

roTpti   .    , 

,      81 

.       38 

15 

53 

femjd     .     . 

.      54 

12 

40 

\  ilteritioiui  wliich  Iiave  been  nuiile  relutinff^  to 

impitcy  rvm&io  to  be  ooliccKl.    The  5  Ic  6  Vict. 

I  added  to  the  tist  of  fier^ns  who  mty  be  made 

ible-kc*f'*  --  ^'--'h -proprietors,  ctmers, 
c^P9»    ;i  s     markt't-gardenerst 

^makers,   ^ .„....^'iTi,    limo-bumers^  and 

',  liesides  the  atjove  and  \hosse  enumc- 
f.  c.  16  [Bajckhupt,   p.  C,  p.  391]  must 
the  relief  that  they  can  obtaio  as  insolvent 
*  k  S  Vict.  c.  70,  a  person  nut  bt^ing  a  trader 
ntng  of  the    Bankrupt  Acts  may  present   a 
FCourt  of  BiiiikriJj)lcyj  and  on  compliance  with 
^  act  may  etfi?ct  a  comptsitinn  of  hif  debts  and 
frtnn  arrest ;    iiml  by  7  &  8  \^iet.  e.  96,  a 
I  tlkao  900/.  may  ohtatn  a  similar  at1?an- 
» process.     [Lhsolvebt,  P.  C.  S.]     The 
^  is  sn  aet  *  for  iacilitating  the  wiutiinp'  up 
"nt-slock  companies  unable  to  meet  th*  ir 
[Its;*     but  the  baukjpupfccv  of  such  com- 
be construed  to  be  the  bankruptcy  of  any 
dljT,     Witb  some  sjjeeial  eJttxyptions  the  pro- 
•  as  mider  an  ominary  fiat.     The  act  only 
\  defined  in  the  act     [JoDrr-STocit  Com- 

lAcs   oetitioning  creditor  is  not  required  to 

'SIteVict.  e,  122,  insti^d  of  100/.;  and  if 

dtJOQ^   their  joint   debt?  need    not  exeeetl 

beinp   100/.      Three  cre<iitoTB  whose  joint 

100/.  may  petition  ;  and  bv  tbe  same  act,  $  3, 

cllor  may  dispense,  if  he  liiitika  fit*  with  the 

tlitor  s  bcmd  of  200/, 

Vict,  c.  122,  §  11,  also  enacts  that  when  the 
►  trader  has  made  an  atfida>  it  of  his  debt  in  the 
hb  having"  delivered  a  written  accoimt  of 

ded  jiavment  thereof  ff?im  his  debtor, 

DOti  the  uebtor,  and  rcqtiire  him  to  say 

lit*  the  dem^md  against  him  or  not.    He  is  also 

;  dr-fM i^iTirm  upon  oath  in  writing-,  that  he 

''  to  such  demand  or  to  some  port 

;  y.    If  the  trader  doe^  not  ttpi>ear 

i  court,  or  shall  appear  and  refuse  to  aamk 

txnake  such  deiiosition  as  above  mentioned^ 

Dt  pav  or  comjxiund  tlie  debt  witliin 

lieeunty  for  it^  payment,  he  shall   be 

"'  '    T  an  act  ot  bankruptcy;  and  if 

not  ]>ay  or  con)j>ound,  or  gUe 

ii\ed  by  the  act,  he  will  also 

\ha.\  In  act  of  bankruptcy.     The 

I  liave  notice  thereof  before 

is  to  be  allowed  five  days 

t  ion  ;  and  if  ttie  petitioninjf 

I  trading,  or  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  ftpjK*flr 

_    lication  will  be  annulled  (5  &  6  Vict,  r, 

t  toder  agnin^t  whom  a  fiat  has  Issued,  may  lie 

'  to  the  "con  rt   thjit  there  is  probable  ground 

r  to  quit  the  country,  or  iraudu- 

I  »ut  any  penon  so  arrested  may 

'^  jrjrthwith' (§§  6»  6).      A   bankrupt 

fee,   to  the   value  of  JO/,  is  guilty  of 

I  traii^portr^*' "*  *■"  Itfe,  or  imprisonment, 

1  labour,  I  n  tiot  es<-*cedinj^  seven 

allowed  1  .    ,  ^  .liiig  the  Hut  has  b«?en 

Vict*   from  two  months  to  twenty -one 

flcc  of  tJie  notice?  of  Itankruptcy  in  the 

Sme  for  which  clerks  and  servant"?  of  a  Ijank- 

nUiry  and  wa^cs  in  full  is  reduced  from  siiL 

L  efletled  bv  5  ft  «  Viet,  e.  122,  respecting 

ccfutderabre  Importance,     The  6  Geo,  I\ . 

[thilt  the  ccrtjfidte  should  be  signed  by  four- 

r  mnd  tmltie  of  the  cre^litora  who  had  proved 

, ;  or  illcr  fix  calendar  tnonthjs  from  the  kat 


examination  of  the  bankrupt,  either  by  three-fifths  in  number 
and  value  of  such  creditors,  or  by  nine- tenths  in  numlier  of 
such  cTcditors,  But  the  recent  statute  of  6  &  0  Vict,  o* 
122,  di8j>en»es  with  the  signaUu^s  of  the  creditora,  and 
the  court,  which  is  authorised  to  act  in  the  prosecution  ot 
Anyjiai  in  bankruptcy,  holds  a  public  sitting,  of  v^hich  due 
notice  is  given  to  the  solicitor  of  tlic  bankrupt's  assignees, 
and  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  at  such  sitting  aiiy  of 
the  creditors  may  bo  heard  against  the  certiticate  l>eing 
allowed,  but  the  eoiu^  will  judge  for  itself  of  the  validity  of 
f.ucb  objections  as  are  made,  an  J  either  find  the  btuikrufyt  en- 
titled thereto  and  allow  the  same,  or  refuse  or  suspend  it,  or 
annex  such  conditions  to  its  allowance  as  the  justice  of  the 
ciae  may  require.  The  certificate  will  not  be  a  discharge 
unless  the  court  certifies  to  the  Court  of  Review  in  manner 
provided  by  the  act,  that  the  conduct  of  the  bankrupt  as  a 
trader,  both  before  m  well  after  his  bankruptcy,  luts  btscu  iu 
conformity  to  the  bankrupt  laws.  The  bankrupt  ia  requirMl 
to  make  oath  in  writing  that  such  certificate  wa«  obfeaiDsd 
fairly  and  without  fiuui  The  allowance  of  the  eertificnte 
must  \ye  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Review,  against 
which  conlirmation  any  of  the  creditors  may  be  beard  before 
the  court.  Gambling  or  misconduct,  as  concealment  of  pro- 
perty, fraudulent  entries  in  his  books,  being  privy  to  the 
proof  of  false  debts,  &c.,  disentitle  a  Ixinkrupt  to  his  ccrtiffcaie 
under  the  act  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  122,  much  in  the  eame  wi^  that 
it  did  under  previous  acts. 

The  salaries  of  the  judge»  commiseioners,  and  other  offioerf 
of  the  Court  of  llankruittcr,  amounted,  in  the  jear  ending 
Ist  of  January.  1844,  to  49,382/.;  and  12,326^.  were  paid 
liesides  as  com]:>cnsation  to  the  old  coniniissionera  and  other 
officers,  of  which  amount  7352/,  waa  paid  to  Thurlow,  Paten- 
tee of  Bankrupts,  and  468/.  to  Thurlow,  Rev.  J.^  Clerk  of  the 
Ilanapr.  The  whole  of  this  sum  of  1 2,326/, »  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  2433/.  paid  to  thirteen  late  commissioners  of  bank- 
rupts, goc*  to  persons  who  are  entitled  on  the  Parltamcntary 
Return  ^  11  ana  per  Officers,^  of  whom  the  Patentee  of  Bank- 
rupts receives  the  sum  above  itated.  This  office  was  and  b 
a  sinecure.  The  judge  receives  2500/,  per  annum  ;  London 
commissioners,  2000/.  (1500/,  before  poking  of  5  £c  6  Vict)  ; 
commii5sioner«  of  the  countr>'  dbtrict  courts,  1800/.  ;  the  ac- 
countant in  bankruptcy  (first  ajjpointed  under  5  &  6  Will, 
IV,  c.  29),  1600/,  ;  the  Lortl  Chana4br*s  secretary  of  bank- 
nipts,  1200/:  two  chief  registrars,  liXK)/.  each  ;  the  depu^- 
registrars  in  London  800/.,  and  the  deputy -registmi*  ot  the 
district  courts  600/,  per  annum  each.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
is  empowered  to  order  retiring  annuities  of  1500/,  a-y ear  to 
the  judge,  and  of  1200/.  to  the  commissioners;  and  also 
retiring  annuities  of  different  amounts  to  the  accoimtant  b 
bankruptcy,  registrars,  &c.  These  salaries  are  paid  out  of 
the  fund  entitled  the  *  secretary  of  bankrupts'  account,* 

The  amount  of  certain  fera  taken  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, London,  for  the  vear  ending  Uth  Januar)%  1S44,  was 
2892i, ;  iind  from  Uth  "Nov,,  1842,  to  Utlj  Jan,,  1844,  the 
fees  taken  in  the  seven  district  courts  amounted  to  1881/, 
After  |«iymenl9  to  ushers  of  the  i«urts,  clerks,  and  other 
diarges,  the  sum  of  alwut  2000/.  was  divided  amongst  the  regis- 
trars and  deputy  registrars  under  §  89  of  5  &  6  Vict,  c.  122. 

The  sum  paid  out  as  dividends  to  creditors  by  tlie  account- 
ant in  bankruptcy  for  each  of  the  following  years  ending  31st 
December,  was :— 523,148/.  in  1841;  661,230/.  in  1842; 
1,067,976/,  io  1943.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  the 
ilniikruptcy  Fund  account  was  1,606,407/. 

The  number  of  liankruptcies  gazetted  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1842  was  1273,  1 112  in  1843,  and  1064  in  1844. 
About  one-half  of  this  number  occurred  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  general  rules  and  principles  of  the  BAirx:BiTFT  Laws  of 
Scon^A-SD  will  be  found  in  P.  C.^  [»,  399,  in  a  sepw^te  article 
under  this  head.  There  is  however  a  recent  setiuestFatton 
act  for  Scotland  (s^Tionrmous  witli  bankrupt  act  tn  Knglaad)t 
the  act  2«t  3  Vict,  e/ 42,  passed  August  17th,  1839.  lis 
main  features  of  distinction  from  the  immediately  prevUma  act 
(54  Geo.  Ill*  c,  137)  are  the*ie :— It  enlarges  the  class  of 
i>erson5  who  may  be  suljjected  to  the  prtwess  .*  instead  of 
Deing  a  process  of  which  every  step  must  be  taken  in  the  su- 
preme court,  the  sequestration,  l>etng  awarded  there,  is  re- 
mitted to  the  sheriff's  local  court  where  the  routine  busineaa 
proceeds  under  the  sanction  of  the  sherifi',  who  has  an  ati- 
thority  Ijearing  a  general  res<nnblance  to  that  of  the  com- 
tnissiouer  in  England,  The  \*-indtng  up  of  the  proeecdinga 
and  ibc  taking  the  proceas  out  of  court  require  the  sanction  of 
the  sujireme  judicature.    Sequestration  reduces  the  intdest 
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wbu'h  will  qualify  a  en'<litor  ;o  sue  for  tlic  apiilieation  of  the 
net  ami  abbreviates  the  i^rocefKiintr?. 

The  claim  ot'ijeriotxs  comings  within  the  2  &  3  Vict,  c,  41, 
are  cnuinenited  us  tinj  (iebtor  '  who  \s  or  has  lieen  a  nierchimtr 
trader,  manutacturer,  banker,  broker,  vvurebotiseumii,  wharJ'- 
inger,  underwriter,  artiliccr,  yjarktr,  builder,  airjwiiter,  shi[>- 
wrig^ht,  inn-keeper,  hutt'l-kecjH^rT  stuble-keepcr,  coach -con* 
tractor,  cattle-dealer,  prain -dealer,  t"oaI-d«ilcr,  tiabH^lcMler, 
lirae-burner,  printer^  dyer,  bleuchcr,  fuller,  ralcndcrcr,  and 
generally  any  debtor  who  seeks  or  bas  sought  hia  liviug  or  a 
material  part  tbcrcof»  for  hiuiacll',  or  in  paitnership  wiib 
another,  or  as  agent  or  lactor  for  otliei-s,  by  iiginp  tlit*  trade  of 
mcrdiundise,  by  way  of  bargains,  escbiingc,  bnrter,  com- 
miftaion,  or  consignment,  or  by  buying  and  selling,  or  by 
buying  and  letting  for  hire,  or  by  the  workmanship  or  ntanu- 
,  Mituvo  of  ffowls  or  commodities  :*  (§  &)  unless  tlie  debtor 
liOnseut  to  the  seqoefitrution,  ho  must  have  been  bankrupt,  or 
must  have  been  sixty  days  in  sanctiuiry  within  the  space  ol'  a 
year,  and  must  have  transacted  buiinets  in  Scotland,  and  niiist 
within  the  preceding  yci^r  have  resided  or  had  a  dvvelling^- 
house  in  Scotland,  'f  he  estates  of  a  deceased  debtor  uuiy 
under  certain  restrictions  be  scqucstnitcd  tliouorh  be  was  not 
bimkrupt,  and  did  not  come  within  tht*  above  cliissitii'atjon. 
'i^  debt  of  the  petitiooing-   creditor  must  be  50/,  ;  if  two 

titi'm,  70/.  ;  and  if  three,  100/. 

(Oh  the  Lliw  of  Bankruptcy ^  Insoivenci/^  and  Hfertaniilt 
Sequestration  in  Scotland^  by  J.  H.  Burton,  Es«|,,  Advocutt*, 
1845,) 

The  Irish  law  of  Imtikniptcv  has  Iwen  j^radimlly  assluiilute^I 
lo  the  Engtish  law  by  several  recent  acts  (t>  &  7  With  1V^ 
c.  14;  luauuded  by  I  Vict.  c.  4M,  and  2  &  3  Vict,  c.  tid). 
'i'heri*  is  no  sepanite  court  of  bankruptey  ;  but  there  are  two 
ioui!tii^'*ioner3  who  are  ein{>owercd  to  act  by  a  comuiLstiiou 
uudcr  the  great  seal.     There  arc  no  otheiid  aifsigncca. 

In  1841  im  act  wa?^  iMusse<l  by  Coni^rress  to  e^istabli^h  a 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  tliroutrbout  tlie  United  istates 
of  North'  America.      The  act  cuino  into  o[j<?ralion  in  I84i. 

In  June,  iy3tl,  the  Freueh  law  ol"  Ifti07  tm  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency  wit*  abrogated,  and  sin  cnnrely  new  law  wa^i  pro- 
midgated,  which  now  forms  Book  111.  ^^  tlie  Code  de  Coju- 
mcrce  (Dca  Faillites  et  lianqucroutc^). 

liANKij.  The  object  of  ihiwi  nutice  is  to  i^bow  tJxe  regula- 
tions under  which  banking  institutions  in  tbid  countr)'  are  now 
phiced. 

Bunk  tf  England— T\iQ  act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  32,  passed 
19th  July,  1844,  provides  for  the  complete  se]i«arntion  ui  the 
ordinary  banking  business  by  the  esLthliiihment  ot'  a  distinct 
dcp^irtment  of  the  Imnk,  calieil  the  *  Issue  Deprtnient,'  the 
sole  business  of  which  cofi^tHts  in  the  issuing  ol"  notes  under 
legulatiiHLv  tuintainiHl  in  tlie  act.  The  directors  were  requirciJ, 
on  the  3 1  St  of  August,  1844,  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  I&sue 
Department  the  sum  of  14.000,(HX>/.,  of  which  11,015,100/. 
consists  ol"  the  debt  owing  bv  the  jitiblic  lo  the  bank,  and 
2,984,y00/,  of  Exchequer  Hills  ami  other  govcnunent  st!4Hi- 
rities;  and  also  t^o  much  of  the  bulliun  and  ct»in  iis  is  not  re- 
rjuired  in  the  linking  de)iartmeiit.  The  uniount  of  H(>i'urUie«i 
thus  carried  to  the  <Te«iit  of  the  l^s^a^  Depiirtiuent,  with  gold 
coin  and  gold  mid  silver  bullion  (the  silver  not  cxceeiJing  one* 
fourth  oi  the  gold),  constitute  the  basis  for  regulaiSn^  th**  issue 
of  notes.  For  example,  in  the  week  when  this  plan  tame  into 
0|)enition,  the  amomit  of  notes  in  circidation  was  28,351  ,*2LJ5/., 
and  tlie  amount  of  securities  and  cdln  and  bullion  which  the 
bunk  held  was  the  same,  consisting  of  the  debt  due  to  the  btuik 
by  the  government,  11,015,100/. ;  other  securities  2,S84,90€/,, 
makinjy  14,000,000/.;  gold  coin  and  bullion  12,057,208/.; 
silver  bullion  1,G94,087/. ;  the  toisil  being  28,351,2^5/,  The 
amount  of  the  securities  may  Ik»  diminished,  l)ut  cannot  Ix! 
iucreased  beyond  the  sum  of  14v0OCi,OQO/.,  except  in  a  speci- 
fied case,  which  will  be  jiresently  noticed.  The  exjianiion  or 
contrar'^tion  of  the  note  circulation  de|)ends  theretbrt?  upon 
UiictiLitioiis  in  the  utock  of  cuin  and  bullion.  Persons  nuiy 
demand  notes  of  the  Issue  De|)artmeni  in  exchange  for  gold 
bullion  at  the  mte  of  3/.  17^.  9fi.  an  ounce,  but  the  cost 
of  melting  and  ast>aying  is  at  their  ej£[R*nsc.  As  bullion 
comes  in,  the  issue  ot  notes  is  increased  ;  and  a  demand  for 
bullion  will  cause  a  contraction  in  the  issue  of  notes.  Thus 
the  principle  of  convertibility  is  eHectuaily  applied  to  tlie  cir- 
culation of  the  bank  by  rendering  its  i&suea  dcjicndcnt  on  fho 
iuprdy  ii*  the  jwctious  melids.     The  Issuing  l>e|>artim'nt  ii  not 
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y  notes  beyond  the  14,000,000/., 
wiihout  the  exp^e^s  consent  of 
y  (ihc  Fiiiit  Lord  of  the  Trc^- 
mnyf  I^NJ  CiuwcclJoi-  ol  the  K]iL<.hD(|ucr,  and  lito  Master  of  titc 


Mint)  ;  and  the  profits  on  the  circolatioti  of  thi 
the  sum  of  14,000,000/.  issued  on  its  own  3ecuri| 
enjoyed  by  the  public.  The  securities  may  aU| 
beyond  the  sum  of  14,000,0^)0/.  when  any  bank  J 
notes,  and  the  Bank  of  England  may  then  be  m^ 
order  in  council  to  laeuc  notes  to  on  amount  notil 
thinls  of  the  sum  to  which  tJio  bank  which  ce«i 
limited.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1845^  tiine  j 
had  ceased  to  avail  themselves  of  the  |iriii| 
Their  a|rgregiite  circulation  was  160,435/.  A  rel 
a  copy  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  notice,  is  fl( 
made  weekly  by  the  Bank  to  the  Commissiotii 
tor  publication  in  ihc  London  Gazette.  (| 

By  the  act  of  1H44  a  further  claim  has  been  ^ 
I  Kink  on  behalf  of  iho  mblic.  The  previous  Big 
Wm.  IV,  c.  98)  provided  for  a  reduction  of  12( 
cost  of  managing  the  niifutided  debt,  but  by  l" 
mm  of  lhO,i>UO/.      "      '  ... 

of  the  Ijatik 
months'  notice,  j 

Frivatc  BtndLS.^Y 
the  Ikmk  of  England,  the  act  7^8  Vict,  c  98,1 
iuqiortant  provisions  for  regrulattng  other  ln^ 
issues.  No  new  btink  of  issue  cm  hcnccforlh  mi 
England,  and  only  those  bankere  arc  now  idld 
nolea  w  ho  were  issuers  on  the  6th  of  May,  184| 
they  ct'ase  to  issue,  they  cimnot  resume  this  braflf 
business.  I'lie  privilege  of  issuing  ceases  also  if^ 
in  May,  1844,  had  &\x  partners  or  under,  increui 
iu  the  tirm  above  six.  The  issues  of  each  baiiki 
its  avemgo  circulation  for  twelve  weeks  prc!ce(| 
1844  ;  and  after  the  10th  of  October  following,  j 
issues  on  an  average  of  four  weeks  was  not  I 
avenigc  circulation  for  the  tsvelve  weeks  abo^ 
Banks  wt*ich  become  united  at  any  time  naain 
amount  of  their  resjjcctive  certified  issues.  W'n 
is  issucfl  in  excess  by  any  liauk  is  forfeited.  , 
is^ue  are  rcquircfl  to  make  a  weekly  return  loi 
si  oners  of  Stamps  tor  publication  in  the  Lomk 
the  amount  of  their  notc^  in  circulation  on  cvtl 
the  week,  and  of  ihe  average  of  ttie  week,  4 
fur  ^vQ\y  peritMl  of  four  weeks  is  returned  moati 
aggregate  monthly  issues  of  all  the  lianks  diatil 
vate  from  pint-stm-k  banks,  are  also  published  | 
Gazette.  Ti)e  |)enally  for  makinc  a  false  rettil 
100/.  ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  tl»c  Treaifuryf| 
hi  oners  of  Jiitanqns  may  ius^KX't  bankejrs'  Ixioks,  Ul| 
for  rcthsiil  of  loO/.  By  3^4  Vict.  c.  83,  the  I 
ciilatiou  were  only  required  tpiurterly  ;  by  4  &  | 
monthly  \  and  by  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  y8,  they  lai 
weekly  ;  and  an  annual  return  is  to  be  pub]ishe(|| 
of  jKirtners  in  t winks,  &c.  i 

Joittt-StocA  Banks, — All  banks  wbicli  havcl 
partners  are  turmed  joint-stock  bunks,  and  thdri 
was  first  permitted  by  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  40,  passed | 
they  were  not  allovicd  to  issue  notes  in  LicmA 
sixty-five  miles  of  Loudon  ;  nor  within  these  li| 
bills  for  any  less  period  than  six  niontlis.  | 
limitM  joint'(»toek  banks  might  issue  their  own  fid 
essential  ijoints  ihey  were  on  the  saujc  fcK^ting  t»  j 
Joint-st<X'k  banks  imrcmsed  fo  rapidly,  that  in  J| 
there  were  established  in  Englaiwi  and  Walof 
with  648  branehes,  and  ^2,142  imrtners,  and  «j 
of  private  hanks  were  thrown  open  to  a  jol 
prietary.  Through  the  fault  of  the  legislature  1 
ing  regulations  for  their  safe  management,  nuui| 
gtock  banks  were  cfmducted  with  a  reckless  disril 
principles  of  banking,  whic!i  not  only  involvlj 
holders  in  ruin,  but  \>'ero  injurious  to  the  gcoeflj 
the  country.  In  18U6  a  select  commiticc  of  1 
C'ounnoiis  reported  on  tlie  dcftH;ts  in  ilic  oo»&tit| 
Atock  Imnks.  The  law  did  not  require  a  rc^isiol 
of  settlement  by  any  tijmj*etent  authority,  azkl  1 
cicotly  stringent  to  secure  the  registration  tk 
ofiice  {it  bond  Jide  proprietors,  who,  having  sig 
of  eeti lenient,  were  resiHjn&ible  to  the  public,  | 
of  nominal  c^apital  varieu  in  di  fie  rent  banks  fro^ 
5.000,000/.,  and  in  one  case  an  unlimite<l  jKiwt*< 
of  iwuing  shai-es  to  any  extviit,  while  at  the  | 
b,mk  might  commence  o[»enitions  before  any  q 
of  shares  was  sulwcrifjcd  for  at  all.  No  nde  w:fc*j 
rc8j>ect  to  tht?  nominul  amount  of  shares,  whic|| 
5/,  to  llHKJ/.,  nor  with  rcsiXK?t  to  the  amount  of  ] 


~l 


BAN 


ITS 


BAN 


!,  irhicb  Ttried  from  5/.  to  105/.  Lostlj,  there  was 
Rsmcthiir  the  number  of  bnnches  of  any  bank 
nee  iroin  ttie  oentnl  bank ;  and  the  oUigation  jf 
BotM  payable  at  the  place  of  imie  was  disregarded. 
finsry  that  the  miacfaieft  which  ensued  from  the 
few  ordmaiy  and  simple  legislative  provisions 
oeen ;  but  nearly  twenty  years  were  allowed  to 
!  t  cooprehensi  ve  act  was  paned  *  to  regulate  joint- 
nEngland.'  This  is  the  act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  113, 
td  die  royal  asKnt  on  the  6th  of  September,  1844, 
i^  of  the  session.  On  the  same  day,  another  act 
c.  Ill)  received  the  royal  assent,  entitled  '  An 
iititiDg  the  winding  up  the  af&irs  of  Joint-Stock 
Bsble  to  meet  their  peconiary  engagements;* 
7  kS  Vict.  c.  1  IS,  enacts  that  every  banking 
more  than  six  perrons  in  £np:]and  shall  be 
ding  company  within  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
J  Vict.  c.  110,  for  the  *  registration,  incorpora- 
olation  of  joint-stock  companies,'  does  not  apply 
mpanies. 

ir  act  for  regulating  joint-stock  banks,  such  of 
El  are  already  in  existence  may  be  remodelled 
isions.  Every  new  joint-stodc  bonk,  before  it 
•  business,  is  required  to  present  a  petition  to 
Q  council,  signed  by  at  least  seven  sharehold- 
H*  a  grant  of  letters  patent.     This  petition  must 

The  names  and  abodes  of  all  the  jmrtners  of 
.•oropany.  2,  The  proposed  name  of  the  bonk. 
Old  street,  &c.  whero  the  business  of  the  bank 
<d  on.  4,  The  proposed  amount  of  the  capital 
ng  in  any  case  less  than  100,000/.,  and  the 
rh  it  is  to  be  raised.  5,  The  amount  of  capital 
id  uf),  and  where  and  how  invested.  6,  The 
ber  of  shares.  7,  The  amount  of  each  share, 
than  100/.  each.  The  petition  of  the  proposed 
which  these  particulars  are  set  forth,  will  be 
ke  BcHird  of  Trade,  which  will  report  as  to  the 
the  act  having  been  compliefl  with;  and  her 
dien,  if  she  so  think  fit,  grant  the  letters  patent 
The  deed  of  partnership  must  be  drawn  up  in 
th  a  form  approve<l  of  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
n  to  any  otner  provisions  which  may  be  intro- 
ntain  specific  provisions  for  the  following  pur-  j 
ir  holding  ordinary  general  meeting  at  feast  ; 
t  an  appointed  time  or  pkice.  2,  For  holding 
peneral  meetings  on  the  requisition  of  nine  or 
ders  who  have  at  least  twenty -one  shares.  3, 
ioition  and  election  of  directors,  and  for  general 

4,  For  the  retirement  of  at  least  one-fourth 
•s  annually,  and  for  preventing  their  re-election 
;elve  calendar  months.     5,  For  preventing  the 
I  pun-hasing  any  sliares  or  making  advances  of  ; 
in  ties  for  money  to  any  person  on  the  security  j 
shares  in  the  bank.     6,  For  the  publication  of 

liabilities  of  the  bank  once  at  least  in  every 
or  the  yearly  andit  of  the  accounts  of  the  bank 
osen  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders, 
directors  at  the  time.  8,  For  the  yearly  cora- 
'  the  auditors'  report,  and  of  a  balance  sheet, 

loss  account  to  every  shareholder.  This  deed 
ted  by  the  holders  of  at  least  one-half  the  shares 
less  than   10/.  on  eadi  share  of  100/.  has  been 

the  banking  business  cannot  be  commenced 
has  been  executed  by  all  the  shareholders,  nor 
at  least  of  each  share  has  been  paid  up,  no  por- 
can  be  repaid  nvithout  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
nder  letters  patent  for  a  term  of  years  not  ex- 
y  the  shareholders  of  a  joint-stock  bank  may  be- 
7  politic  and  corporate  mth  perpetual  succession, 
1,  and  power  to  purchase  and  hold  lands  of  such 
\3  shall  be  expressed  in  each  letters  patent, 
sting  to  joint-stock  banks  contains  some  other 
ieh  are  deserving  of  notice  as  improvements. 
etween  the  28th  of  February  and  25th  of  March, 
required  to  be  transmittecf  to  the  Commission- 
a,  setting  forth,  amongst  other  particulars,  the 
nd  firm  of  the  banking  company,  the  names  and 
» of  the  several  members  thereof,  and  of  the  direc- 
I,  and  other  officers ;  and  this  document  may  be 
lie  Stamp-office  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  shil- 
df  the  registered  names  and  places  of  abode  of 
iis  of  tiie  company  for  the  time  being  must  also 
1  consfHcuously  placed  for  the  use  of  the  public 

The  manager  or  one  of  the  directors  is  required 


to  transmit  fWHn  time  to  time  to  the  Commianoners  of  Stamps 
an  account  of  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  list  of 
directors,  managers,  officers,  and  shareholders.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Stamps  are  to  give  a  certified  copy  of  these  me* 
morials  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  shillings,  rersons  whose 
names  are  In  the  memorial  last  delivered,  are  themselves  or 
their  representatives  liable  to  legal  proceedings,  as  existing 
shareholdera.  When  joint-stodc  banks  were  fint  established, 
each  shareholder  was  answerable  to  the  extent  of  his  whole 
property.  By  1  Vict  c.  73,  they  were  rendered  liable  only 
to  the  extent  of  their  shares,  but  the  liability  did  not  extend 
to  the  shareholders  as  a  body.  By  7  &  8  Vict  e.  113,  the 
liability  of  any  shareholder  extends  equally  to  the  whole  body 
of  shareholders  as  a  company ;  but  if  execation  upon  any 
judgment  against  the  company  shall  be  ineficctual  to  obtain 
satisfaction,  then  any  shareholder  may  be  proceeded  a^nst. 
The  acts  of  an  individual  partner  were  formerly  binding  on 
all  the  other  shareholders,  but  it  n  only  the  acts  of  an  indivi- 
dual director  or  cythcr  officer  properly  appointed  which  are 
now  binding  on  the  oo-partnersnip. 

The  number  of  joint-stock  banks  in  the  United  JCingdom  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1846,  was  as  follows:  in  England  and 
Wales  114 ;  Scothmd  21  ;  Ireland  13  ;  besides  10  joint-stock 
colonial  b'onks  in  London.  Many  of  these  banks  are  in  a  highly 
prosperous  crcmdition,  and  some  have  been  well  conducted 
from  their  first  establishment  The  London  joint-stock  banks 
are  excluded  by  the  private  bankers  from  the  clearing-house. 

Banks  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. — No  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  banking  institutions  of  Scotiand 
or  Ireland  since  the  article  Basusg,  P.  C,  was  written. 
In  the  speech  from  the  throne  on  opening  the  session  of 
1845,  her  Majesty  adverted  to  *  the  state  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  to  other  banking 
establishments  in  that  country  and  in  Scotland/  as  likely  to 
engage  the  attention  of  Pariiament 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which  would  have  ex- 
]nred  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1838,  was  renewed,  but  it  may  bo 
withdrawn  on  twelve  months*  notice  aftcT  1st  August,  1845. 
Its  monopoly  is  far  stricter  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
No  joint-stock  bank  can  issue  notes,  or  draw  or  accept  bills, 
within  sixty-three  statute  miles  of  Dublin,  and  beycmd  these 
limits  they  can  neither  draw  nor  accept  bills  for  a  less  sum 
than  50/.  nor  for  any  sum  upon  demand.  The  district  within 
63  miles  of  Dublin  comprises  a  population  of  1 ,500,000,  and 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  has  here  cmly  established  six  bnnches, 
while  in  the  various  towns  of  Ireland  beyond  the  63  miles  limit 
there  are  above  one  hundred  branches  of  joint-stock  banks. 
The  Bank  of  Ireland  has  altogether  twenty-fcmr  branches. 

In  Scotland  there  are  no  exclusive  banking  privileges  en- 
joyed by  any  particular  establishment,  but  both  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  the  currency  of  bank-notes  under  5/.  is  allowed 
by  law,  and  it  is  interference  with  this  peculiarity  of  their 
banking  systems  which  is  most  feared,  especially  in  Scotland. 

Statistics  of  Banks  and  Banking. —I .  The  Bank  of  England 
made  quarterly  returns  of  its  circulation,  deposits,  securities, 
and  stock  of  bullion,  to  the  end  of  1842 ;  aAer  which  these 
returns  were  made  monthly,*  until  August,  1844,  when  a  re- 
turn in  the  form  given  below  bmin  to  be  made  weekly : — 

An  account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  &  8th  Vict.,  cap.  32, 
for  tiie  week  enaing  on  Saturday  the  25th  day  of  Jan.,  1845  :— 


Notes  issued 


ISSUE  DEPAKTMEXT. 


28,128,310 


Government  debt  • 
Other  securities  . 
Gold  coin  &  bullion 
Silver  bullion    •  . 


28,128,310 
BAKKIKG  DXPABTME^fT. 


£ 
11.015,100 

2,984,000 
12,4*J3,197 

1,665,113 

28,128,310 


Proprietors*  capital    14,553,000 

Rest 8,209,696 

Public  Deposits  (in- 
clnding  Exche- 
quer, Saving' 
Ikmks,  Commis- 
sioners of  Na- 
tional Debt,  and 
Dividend  Ac- 
counts)    •   .   •   . 

Other  deposits   .   . 

Seven-Day  and 
other  Bills  •  •   . 


2,7S7,2.'>3 
8,714,032 


1,058.727 


30,322,728 


Government  secu- 
rities, including 
Dead  Weight  An- 
nuity     

Other  Securities    . 

Notes 

Gold  and  Silver 
Coin 


13,051,692 
8,f>6 1,399 
7,418,075 

691,562 


tiN;SXi,1i& 


BAN 
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The  abovo  bank  accounts  would,  if  made  out  in  the  form 
used  up  to  August  16,  1844,  present  the  following  result:— 

LiaUUUet.  £  As^ta.  £ 


Securities  .   •   .   •    21,660,091 
Bullion 14,819,872 


Circulation,      inc. 
bank  post  bills    .    21,768,962 
De^Mmts    ....    11,501,305 

93,270,267  36,479,963 

Tho  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities,  being  3,209,696/.,  is 
stated  in  the  above  account  under  the  head  Iu»t 

The  stock  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bunk  of  England  (both 
gpld  and  silver  com  being  included  in  the  term  bullion)  in- 
dicates various  drcumstanccs  connected  with  the  state  of  trade 
and  with  the  general  condition  of  the  country ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  stock  of  bullion  in  February 
and  August  in  each  year  smcc  1823,  is  therefore  given  :— 

February.  Au«ut. 

1824  13.810,060  11,787,430 

1825  8,779,100  3,634,320 

1826  2,459»510  6,754,230 

1827  10,159,020       10,463,770 

1828  10,347,290       10,498,880 

1829  6,835,020  6,796,530 

1830  9,l71,OUO  11,150,480 

1831  8,217,050  6,439,760 
1882  5,293,150  7,514,000 

1833  10,205,000       10^71,000 

1834  9,225,000  7,303,000 

1835  6,289,000  6,255,000 

1836  7,787,000  5,250,000 

1837  4,077,000  6,548.000 

1838  10,471,000        9,540,000 

1839  6,773,000  2,420,000 

1840  4,311,000  4.299,000 

1841  4,335,000  4,822,000 

1842  5,602,000  9,570,000 

1843  10,933,000       11,973,000 

1844  16,322,000       15,227,000 

1845  15,148,583  •     • 
Sometimes  the  stock  of  bullion  properly  so  called  exceeds 

the  amount  of  coin^  and  sometimes  the  proportion  is  the  re- 
verse. In  tlie  four  weeks  ending  Dec.  14,  1841,  the  amount 
of  gokl  coin  was  4,270,000/. ;  and  of  gold  bullion  995,000/. 
In  the  four  weeks  ending  Sept.  17^  1842,  the  amount  of  c^ld 
coin  was  2,760,000/. ;  and  the  stock  of  gold  bullion,  which 
had  been  gradually  increasing  since  December,  1842,  was 
7,106,000/.  In  January,  18^,  the  pro})ortion  of  each  was 
nearly  equal.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1843,  tho  bullion 
held  by  the  Bank  amounted  to  12,036,000/.,  and  consisted  of 
^Id  bullion  5,992,000/. ;  gold  coin  4,244,000/. ;  sUver  bullion 
1,737,000/. ;  silver  coin  63,000/. 

2.  The  average  circulation  of  208  private  banks  and  72 
joint-stock  banks  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  twelve  weeks 
ending  April  27,  1844,  was — 

£. 
Private  Banks      •         .         .     5,153,407 
Joint-Stock  Banks         •        •     3,47.'),446 

8,648,853 
This  return  was  obtained,  as  already  mentioned,  with  a  view 
of  fixing  limits  to  the  issues  of  notes.  They  cannot  be  in- 
crease<l  beyond  the  amount  certified  in  April,  1844.  This 
total  aggregate  circulation  of  8,648,853/.  was  divided  amongst 
•J80  btmks  m  the  following  proportions : — 


£ 

£ 

BankB. 

CircQlating  above 

1,000 

and  under    2,000 

2 

If 

2,000 

ff 

5,000 

16 

If 

5,000 

»i 

10,000 

39 

>f 

10,000 

II 

20,000 

81 

M 

20,000 

»» 

30,000 

49 

II 

30,000 

w 

40,000 

30 

1* 

40,000 

1) 

50,000 

21 

n 

50,000 

>f 

60,000 

13 

it 

60,000 

»f 

80,000 

12 

If 

80,000 

»f 

100,000 

10 

II 

100,000 

ff 

150,000 

4 

II 

1 50,000 

If 

200,000 

1 

II 

200,000 

f» 

400,000 

1 

w 

400,000 

namely 

442,371 

1 

£ 
Private  Banks     •        *        •    4^27,71 
Joint^tock  Banks         .         •     8^059,43' 

7,487,14J 

Thus,  allowing  for  banks  whidi  had  ceased  to 
April,  1844,  the  circulation  for  the  month  cndi 
1845,  was  1,001,273/.  below  the  amount  allowed 
act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  32. 

The  circulation  of  private  and  joint-stock  baiilu 
to  1845,  selecting  one  return  in  each  year,  has  I 
lows ; — 

Qoarten  ending        Friv«l«  Buiki.  Join^Stoek  ] 

March,  £  £ 

1834  8,783,400  1,458,42 

18.35  8,231,206  f,l8«,9J 

1836  8,353,894  3,094,02 

1837  7,275,784  3,755,27 

1838  7,005,472  3,921,U3 

1839  7,642,104  4,617,36 

1840  6,893.012  3,940,23 

1841  6,322,579  3,644,25 

After  June,  1841,  the  returns  were  made  every 
pursuant  to  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  60  ;  and  the  following 
for  one  month  in  each  of  tho  following  years :~ 


Pour  weeks  ending 

April  2,  1842 
April  1,  1848 
March  30, 1844 
Jan.  4,       1845 


PriTtte  Hanks. 

£ 

5,289,050 
4,716,506 
4,983,646 
4,468,898 


Joints 

3,* 
% 

8. 
8.' 


280 


The  agcTogate  circulation  of  private  and  joint-stock  banks, 
in  Enghiud  and  Wales,  for  the  four  weeks  ending  Jan.  4, 1845, 


3.  For  the  four  \^-eek8  ending  tho  8th  of  Fcbnia 
circulation  of  the  banks  of  Scotland  and  Ircli 
follows : — 

Chartered,  Private,  and  Joint-Stock  Banks, 

Scotland ' 

Bank  of  Ireland • 

Private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks,  Ireland       .  : 

The  total  circulation  of  all  banks  in  the  Unit€ 
including  the  Bank  of  England,  was  35,827,294/. 
1845. 

BANKS,  SAVINGS'.     [Savikos*  Baxks.  P 

BANKS,  JOHN,  was  an  attorney  in  London.  1 
profession  to  become  a  writer  for  tl)e  theatres,  ho  is 
as  having  borne  up  with  unabated  enthuftiasn 
against  a  full  share  of  the  miseries  incident  to  th 
way  of  life.  The  seven  tragedies  wliich  he  I 
l)ear  dates  extending  from  1677  to  1696.  IlemusI 
some  time  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Banks  is 
dramatists  who  have  been  despised  by  the  crit 
literary  faults ;  but  whose  works  have  given  ex< 
to  the  skill  of  great  actors,  and  have  in  their  day 
popular  with  the  play- going  public.  The  wo 
said  of  Banks  when  the  censure  of  Steele  in  th 
rei)eated,  that,  in  his  best  known  piece  *  The  Unh 
ite,  or  the  Eari  of  Essex,*  there  is  not  one  good  li 
gives  alternate  specimens  of  "vulgar  meanness  anc 
which  has  not  so  much  as  the  merit  of  being  origin 
his  dialogue  is  not  destitute  of  occasional  natiu-e 
and  the  value  of  his  works  as  acting  plays  is  v 
able.  It  is  admitted  by  Steele,  that  the  play  1 
was  never  seen  without  drawing  tears ;  and  the 
a  touching  story,  and  the  natural  and  dramatic 
of  incidents,  to  which  the  success  of  that  plai 
wert*  yet  more  admired  by  the  great  German  cr 
who  fK»stow8  on  the  work  an  elalxirate  analvsis. 
of  Essex  '  kept  its  place  on  the  stage  till  the  n 
ccntur}'.  It  was  then  superseded  by  the  nlays  f 
Brooke,  who  succt^ssivcly  paid  Banks  tne  co 
stealing  from  him  all  the  l)est  parts  of  his  tragi 
other  works  none  was  so  oopular :  but  even  his 
*  Cyrus  the  Great  *  abounds  m  effective  dramatic 

BANS,     f  Makriage,  P.  C] 

BARBATlEA  (from  a  fonfier  name,  Herb  8l 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  C 
has  a  terete  2-edged  pod,  the  valves  convex,  w 
nent  longitudinal  nerve ;  the  stigma  capitate,  th 
single  row.  Barbarea  belongs  to  the  first  sub-i 
ciferce,  Siliquosas,  which  possess  a  linear  or  line 
pod  oixming  by  two  valves.  The  species  of  '. 
perennial  herbs,  with  fibrous  roots  and  erect  ( 


Lwawum  YdPftw  It  III  t  n,  I  wiiiii  VTmm 


bm,ofGiiiitfiniiMi  md 
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Rome,  \^borc  Baylc  says  Ijp  <^njoyrd  lie  patron .i^c  uf  J*aul 
V,  lie  there  iti  16 J 7  jmbHslu^l  *  Panirncsia  ad  ScHarhf?/  a 
book  more  likely  to  be  acrrjitahir  tn  tlic  Holy  .Spf  tliiiii  his 
others,  Jn  ii521  i^iis  published  the  first  edition  of  the  w(irk 
by  which  hln  name  has  lM?eii  best  knowo,  *  Arp^iis  :'  this  i?  ji 
romanee  full  of  indiJi^'nt  and  tleseription.  The  style  has  it- 
eeivml  the  eoiiimcndations  of  th«  greate«t  sehohir-*,  unti 
Grotiua  in  alUi^ion  to  it  sfrxike  of  the  author  as  *  llotnatn 
Homatio  f|ui  docet  nre  lo^jiii,  Seionniiis  and  others  however 
iiiamtain  (hat  it  rontmns  many  GnJlicij^nis,  It  i^  gem>niUy 
publijihifi  witii  a  key  to  tlie  real  immes  supposed  to  be  repre- 
icnted  in  Hrtitioits  rharaeters.  Thua  Meleander  is  giiia  to 
represent  Henry  III.  of  France;  Poliarehtis,  Henry  IV.,  &!■. 
Tm?  diftittilty  however  orHtiding  prullels  in  real  history  for 
all  the  persons  and  events,  sogijest?  that  this  explanation  ha^ 
ito  better  authority  than  annln^j-y  with  the  *  SutjTieon/  in  whieh 
real  jjereona  were  undoubtedly  represented  under  iietitious 
names.  *Ari2reni3*  apiieArs  to  be  entirely  a  romance,  with 
occasional  alUision  to  historical  events.  Its  jK>puIarity  was  of 
long  duration »  The  edition  referred  to  in  the  bc^pinning  of 
this  article  is  the  eighti^onth.  The  ad  miration  of  Cowpcr 
and  D'lsraeli  huve  made  the  name  fuuiiliar  to  modem  Knirli«h 
readers.  In  l<i28  there  was  piiblis!ie<l  an  En|2:iJsh  tmnslation 
of  it  in  4to»  with  the  title  *  John  Hartlay  his  Arsrenis,  tr.mS' 
lated  ovt  of  Latine  into  English  :  the  prose  vpon  his  maie5?tios 
conimtind  hy  Sir  Robert  Ll"  (Irys,  Kns^bt,  aiid  the  verses  hy 
Tlioinaa  May,  Estj/  Another  tranjjlatioo  aj>i>eared  in  163G^ 
and  a  thiril  in  1772,  with  the  title  *  The  I'hcenix^  or  the 
history  of  Polyanrhu?  and  Ar^'cnis/  It  has  been  rrpt^atedly 
mmslated  into  French,  and  Italian  and  Spanii^h  copies  occur 
in  catalogues.  The  author*s  latter  days  appear  to  have  been 
rtnin^elv  occupied.  He  cultivated^  with  the  hope  of  prcat 
gain,  bullxius^rofked  plants,  which  from  their  bein if  said  to  have 
no  ])crlVime  and  to  l>e  vakinbie  only  for  the  beauty  of  their 
colours,  may  l>e  pre^nmetl  to  have  Ixen  tuli[».  Notwiih- 
standing  his  [x^rsouLd  presence  in  an  insalubrious  tract  whcrt.' 
they  f rew,  nnd  his  pJacingr  two  fierce  mastiffs  as  sentinels  over 
them,  a  pertidious  knave  is  said  to  have  stoh^n  hiR  trcRsnre 
and  dissolved  his  gohlen  dream*  Barclay  died  at  Rome^  on 
the  1 2  th  of  August,  1621,  before  be  had  completed  his  fortieth 
year. 

(Dalrymple,  Life  of  John  Barclay;  Work^  rffen'cd  to.) 
BARCLAY,  JOHN*  a  Presbyterian  clerirymun,  and 
founder  of  the  small  sect  called  Dcreans.  whose  pecidiur  standard 
of  faith  is  contained  in  the  1 1  th  verse  of  the  17tli  clmpter  of  the 
Act«  of  the  Apostles*  where  it  is  Siiid  of  the  Jews  of  Beroea 
'*  That  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  nnnri, 
and  scflrehed  the  Scriptupcs  daily,  whether  those  thinj:s  were 
so/''  He  was  born  at  Mtithill  in  Perthshire,  in  1734,  and 
studied  at  the  ITniversity  of  St,  Andrews,  where  he  took  ihe 
defiree  of  A3L  While  attend tns-  the  ctiurse  of  divinity 
taught  at  that  university,  he  becanae  conspicuous  as  a  Jtiip- 
porter  of  Dr.  Arehibtdd  Campl>ell,  a  promulf^tor  of  doctrines 
which  his  enemies  charped  with  savourinfj  of  Socinionism. 
In  1739  he  wjls  lieenscd  tw  a  jyrobationer  hy  the  Fresbytcry 
of  Auuhterarder,  ro  renowned  in  the  late  discussions  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  for  some  time  assistant  to  Mr, 
Joljftou,  minisjter  of  the  iiauish  of  Errol  in  Perthshire ;  but 
after  some  acrimonious  discti«sion,  arising  apjuan^ntly  from 
Barclay's  inculcating  hifi  own  peculiar  views  from  the"pul|)it. 
tliat  connection  was  broken.  In  1763  he  beciime  assistant  of 
the  minister  of  Fettercairn  in  An;j?isshij\\  Here  he  became 
the  preat  popular  preacher  antl  rLdif^ious  leafier  of  llie  district, 
and  attracted  crowds  of  auditors  fr^mi  the  neighbouring- 
fjarishes.  He  appean?  to  have  carried  to  excess  the  prevalent 
characteristic  of  ilie  Evanpclical  Presbyterians,  of  invei^hing^ 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  an<l  those  Vrote«tant  sects  \*Iiich 
make  the  nearest  approach  to  them.  In  ITfiG  he  [wddished  a 
paranhrose  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  •  A  Dissertotion  on 
tlie  nest  means  of  interpretmjr  that  jiortion  of  Scripture/' 
Some  tenets  supposed  to  lurk  in  this  production  called  out 
the  steal  of  his  pre^sbytery,  and  proceedings  were  commenced 
affainst  him,  which  however  seem  to  have  pono  no  further 
than  a  reprimand.  The  neurit  of  iheolojirical  disputation 
beinc^  raisc*d,  he  publiijhed  pamphlets  from  time  la  time  calcu- 
lated to  fan  the  flame  he  had  create*!  against  himself.  On  the 
death  of  the  clerjrj^iian  to  whom  ho  wa«  assiRtant,  iti  1772, 
tlie  presbytery  not  only  defeated  bis  attempt  to  l>e  ap[Kiinted 
siiceefoor,  but"  refused  him  the  necessary  testinioninls  far  ac- 
cepting a  benefice  elsewhere,  and  he  then  left  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  bceame  the  leader  of  a  sect  of  which  a  few  cun- 
mgaliooa  atill  exist.  He  preached  for  some  time  in  Edin- 
Bur^j  tod  subsequently  in  Loudon  and  BristoL    lo  London 


he  kept  open  a  debntingr  aocict\%  lAliereJ 
dfM'trines  a^iinst  all  impucners.  fle  died  q3 
1798.  He  published  several  works  in  wfi! 
bis  own  peculiar  doc^nes,  now  read  only  br 
Like  most  sect-founders,  he  w  as  a  man  of  ardq 
tem|>er  and  strouj?  dialectic  powers.  A  mevi 
siipplird  to  Chambers's  '  Bl  _  '  '  '  ^'"  'tnnal 
Scotsmen/  !>v  a  contnmpor. 

BAIUITM,  CHLORIDE  ^i.,^...yd, 
— This  eomjigund  never  occurs  native,  but  is  al 
cither  by  the  decomjjoFition  of  the  native  cart)od 
or  Witherite^  as  directed  by  the  London  Fha| 
of  the  sulphate,  or  heavy-spar,  as  directed  bv ! 
College.  This  last  scenis  the  preferable  raocfe, 
the  abundant  occurrence  of  heavy-spar,  but  U 
so  procured  i.^  p:enerally  purer  (Chrisi' 
employed  as  a  chemical  test  than  in  j 
day,  purity  is  an  essential  condition  lor  ii-.  utii 
tallizcs  in  white,  trans jMirent,  shining*,  ripht  rj 
sometimes  in  double  eight-sided  pyramids,  or* 
poriition,  in  thin  jilates.  (Geiger.)  It  is  pefl 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  but  cflioresoenl 
atnio5phere.  Its  ^^pecific  gravity  is  2'825.  Iti 
hility  in  water:  UK)  parts  dissolve  43 "5 at  60* I 
78  parts.  Pure  alcohol  does  not  dissolve  any  0 
spirit,  a  minute  qiiantitj'.  The  only  officinal  pro 
wivtery  solution,  Liquor  Barii  Chloridi.  ' 

Chloride  of  barium  possesses  acrid-nareotiej 
taste  being  irritating  and  burning.  It  rescmbl 
chloride  of  calcium,  but  is  more  potent ;  in  pold 
action  is  similar  to  arsenic,  with  this  ditference,  i 
a  larger  dose  to  destroy  life,  and  while  its  Joed 
marked,  producing  less  disintegration  of  the  I 
more  rapidly  absorbed,  and  producrs  dcatli  mofl 
is  rarely  employed  as  a  meatis  of  self-destructiol 
tional  injui-y  to  otiu  rs»  Fortunately  an  effl 
exists  in  agents  readily  procun^,  and  invfiriiiKl 
speedily  administered.  Any  alkaline 
or  (tlaulwr  salts,  or  sul|jhuric  acid  l 
stantly  form  an  insoluble  and  barnd' 
Medicinally  this  compound  iseniplo\<n 
in  various  foniis  of  scrufula.  It  |Kttsea&e6  ali^bl 
improves  the  appetite,  and  promotes  abBorptMUl 
glandular  enlftr^':enients.  It  once  enjo^-ej,  cM 
testimony  of  Hufehmd.  s  high  celebnty.  fit 
other  muriates  once  cfrnfided  in  for  the  ri<moviJ 
has  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  jmrtiailarly  nri 
become  known.  Some  practitioners,  thinking ij 
which  are  thought  singly  to  bo  of  use,  onirt  i 
combincfi,  have  formtMl  an  iodide  of  Ijarium.  ^ 
disagreeable  nuiL<enting  tuKte.  It  is  given  in  i 
eightli  of  a  gr.iin,  in  some  aromatic  wratcr,  thrfl 
An  ointment  is  also  tbrmeti  of  it,  ' 

Pure  air.  exercise,  regular,  and  above  all  carlj 
priate  diet,  and  other  ]K>ints  of  regimen,  such  l 
mg,  w  ill  do  more  to  eradicate  scrofula  than  any 

(Lugol,  (Jn  Srroftiia,  translated  by  Rankingi 

BARKER,  BE>rJAMlN,  n  landst^r**  PJI 
and  the  brother  of  the  more  di  '    ,1  Tl 

If  the  ability  of  a  painter  could  I  d  bj 

notoriety  he  enjoyed,  Benjamin  IkuKi  r  iii»3st  ran 
able  landscape  fjamtens.  His  works  arc  littic  1 
the  circle  of  his  accjuainlances*  He  was  bowev 
ver\^  great  ability  :  his  citccution  wa«  most  hapl 
an  J  he  was  equally  hapjiy  in  the  spots  which  I 
the subjt*cts  of  his  jjened.  His  subjects  were  chit 
near  Wick-Rocks,  Clavcrtou,  Midford,  Westa 
ton-Clirts.  The  |)cHi?et  iidclity  of  Barker**  Ion 
friend,  *  is  not  more  striking  than  the  ddicad 
which  the  aspect  of  what  lay  t>efore  hira  has 
lie  published  a  set  of  48  ¥u?ws,  engraved  in 
Thwdore  Fielding.  He  died  in  ^March,  IBSi 
the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  at  Tolneas  in  Dev^ 
Um'on,  February,  1843.) 

BARKER,  J:i)MUND  HENRY,  wa»  bonj 
\7SB,  at  his  fiither's  vicarage  of  Hollyni,  in  Y 
entered  in  1807  as  a  student  of  Trinity  Coll  eg! 
hut,  although  he  resided,  and  iditaincd  u  medaT 
Latin  enigrams,  he  did  not  take  any  dogree,  ba^ 
scrupleu  to  subscrihc  the  l>achelor  s  oath.  U|| 
univcreity,  be  became  snjanucnsis  to  Dr.  Parr,  i 
at  Hatton  he  resided  in  that  character  for  »cnM 
then  married  and  settled  at  Thetfoitlj  in  Nor^ 
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ad  eompikliooB  vliich  were  the  business  uF  liis 
e,  Thetford  wns  the  scene  for  nearly  twenty-five 
the  mysterious  capitals  O.  T.  N.,  with  which  it 
111  whims  to  decorate  hb  name  in  title-imgc^,  were 
ided  to  indicate  the  town  and  county  of  his  rcsi- 
elist  few  y<»^rsof  his  life  were  inarkctl  by  painful 
fertmie.  They  were  s|ient  chiefly  in  I^mdon, 
lied,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  2Ut  of  March, 

ker*s  writings  in  classical  philology  and  criticism 
VOL  He  was  a  constant  and  leauiing  contributor 
|)f 's  CliLsaical  Journal,  almost  from  its  commence- 
i  dose  in  18*29;  and  he  furnished  many  papers 
rperioJical  publications.  He  edited,  with  Lnglbh 
le  use  of  schools,  portions  of  several  of  the  classics, 
and  Litui ;  among  which  were  works  of  ^Esop, 
itu,  and  Cicero,  of  Xenophon  and  Dcmusthenes. 
bcu  both  for  accumuluting  and  for  bringing  forth 
his  gatherings  d'.d  not  allow  him  to  confine  himself 
iljccts.  He  published  a  volume  in  which  he  be- 
IfV)  have  disjHPoved  Sir  Philip  Francis's  authorship 
t  of  Junius ;  ne  was  the  author  of  a  letter  addressed 
m  in  1823  in  support  of  the  Greek  e«iuse  ;  and 
tbor,  or  rather  the  compiler  or  editor,  of  a  curious 
afullv  undigested  mass  of  literarv  anecdotes  and 
rotcu  to  the  memory  of  hb  friend  Dr.  Parr,  and 
nana/  2  vols.  8vo.  1828.  His  corres|X)ndence 
scholars  engaged  him  also  in  the  superintcnd- 
d  worL«  of  other  men ;  the  chief  among  which 
tglish  impression  of  Anthon's  edition  of  Lcm- 
od  Dictionary,  and  of  Noah  Webster's  Englbh 

uiLcr's  name  has  been  known  most  widely,  both 
I  censure,  through  his  contributions  to  Greek 

The  latest  work  of  this  kind  in  which  he 
the  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  published  in 
h  he  was  the  coadjutor  of  Professor  Dunbar  of 
But  an  undertaking  at  oiic*e  more  laborious  and 
V  was  Mr.  Vulpy's  spirited  reprint  of  Henry 
ac&uiru:*  Groecae  Linguae,'  London,  181G-1828, 
Although  the  editorship  of  tliis  work  was  de- 
nted in  more  tlian  one  |)erson,  and  although  the 
editors  were  never  uncr^uivocally  announced,  yet 
tood  universally  that  the  sovorc  duties  involved 
bip  were  really  ptjrfonned  by  Mr.  liarker  almost 
assbtance.  The  Index  cost  him  three  years* 
1819,  atU'r  the  publication  of  a  few  parts,  the 
It  severely  criticised  in  the  forty-fourtli  number 
eriy  Review.  Mr.  liarker  himself  maintained 
ri:<m  was  prt>m{)ted  by  resentment,  on  account  of 
n  eminent  scholar,  which  he  hail  inscrte<l  in  the 
nal,  and  reprinted  in  a  volume  entitled  *  Classical 
Recreations.'  Accordingly,  while  Mr.  Valny  an- 
!view  in  hb  own  Journal,  Mr.  Barker  defended 
t  hb  supposed  assailant  in  an  eccentric  and  desul- 
ed  '  Aristarchus  Anti-Dlomfieldianus.' 
said,  that  during  Mr.  Barker's  life  he  was 
censured  by  the  leading  scholars  of  our  own 
e   he   enjoyed  no  ini^onsiderable  reputation  on 

The  low  state  of  his  celebrity  at  home  wm 
Tal  causes.  Some  of  these  will  prevent  hiui 
rer  highly  rated  as  a  clas&iial  critic.  He  was, 
f  admitted,  deficient  in  exact  familiarity  with 
Me  branches  of  philology  in  which  lay  the 
onon  and  hb  school;  while  in  other  points, 
.  and  Latin  etymology,  and  information  in  his- 
and  geography,  he  was  much  behind  the  present 
idge.  But  his  mind  had  inherent  defects  which 
XNild  have  quite  eradicated.  It  was  eminently 
in  comprehensiveness  of  thought  and  in  logical 
iocination  ;  and  his  taste  was  as  defective  as  his 
is  merit  was  that  of  the  collector,  not  that  of 
r,  or  even  the  critic.  But  he  earned  faithfully, 
to  obtain  without  reserve,  such  praise  as  may 
bv  unwearied  and  dbinterested  lalxiur.  No 
■ruer  than  Mr.  Barker :  no  man  worked  with  a 
lioded  desire  for  disseminating  that  which  he 
9  valuable  knowle<ige.  Those  who  knew  him 
from  correspondence,  allow  that  he  was  a  kind 
t  man. 

ROBERT,  bom  at  Kells.  in  the  county  of 
d,  was  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  ixinorauias. 
MTi^nally  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Dunlin  and  in 
>.,  No.  23. 


Edmburgh.  Tlie  first  nicture  of  tlic  kind  which  he  pcintcd 
was  a  view  of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  in  Edinl:ui*gh  in  1768,  and 
in  London  in  1780,  but  with  indiHerent  success.  His  second 
panorama  was  a  view  of  London  from  the  Albion  Milb,  and 
It  was  exhibited,  with  complete  success,  in  Castle  Street,  Lrj- 
cestcr  Sijuare,  and  afterwards  in  Germany.  He  built,  and 
opened  in  1793,  with  a  [janorama  of  Spit  head,  the  present 
panorama  exhibition-rooms  in  Leicester  bqiiare,  now  the  pro* 

Serty  of  hb  son,  who  bus  sur}jassed  his  father  in  the  samt 
escription  of  jxiinting.  He  was  assisted  in  many  of  hb  pano* 
ramas  by  hb  son,  and  by  R.  R.  Ilcmagle,  K.A.,  from  whoM 
sketches  most  o(  his  foreign  views  were  painted :  as  Rome, 
the  I^y  of  Naples,  Florence,  Parb,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Bay 
of  Algesiras.  Nelson's  battles  of  Aboukir  and  Truralgitr 
were  also  among  hb  most  popular  panoramas.  He  died  ia 
London,  in  1806. 

BARLOW,  FRANCIS,  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  in 
which  county  he  was  bom,  in  the  early  port  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  about  1C2G.  He  was  instructed  by  a  portmit 
painter,  but  he  pn*firred  landscapes,  birds,  fishes,  and  animals, 
m  which  he  excelled.  He  was  iMurticularly  excellent  in  bird^ 
of  prey,  which  he  paintinl  on  tlic  wing  with  great  skill,  parti- 
cularly in  dj-awmg.  As  a  colourist  he  was  indificrent ;  on 
^hich  accomit  many  of  his  works  appear  much  better  in  en- 
gravings tlum  as  pictures.  John  Overton  published  12  prints 
by  Hollar,  after  Barlow,  representing  various  sjiorts,  of  bunt- 
ing, hawking,  and  fishmg.  Barlow  himself  likewise  en- 
graved :  he  etched  some  of  the  plates  of  his  own  illustrations 
to  Ogilby*s  fanslation  of  iEsop's  Fables,  and  also  part  of  the 
plates  in  the  folio  book  of  poems  entitled  llteophila,  published 
for  Edward  Benlow  in  IG52.  There  is  also  a  book  of  birds 
by  IWlow,  eoLTavcd  by  \V.  Faithom  :  *  Di versa;  Avium 
S|)ecies  studio&i^ime  ad  \itam  delincata;  per  Fran.  Barlow, 
ingeniosissimum  Aagium  Pictorcm.  Guil.  Faithorn  cxcudit, 
1G5S.' 

Once,  when  sketching  in  Scotland,  he  saw  an  eagle  endea- 
vouring to  fly  away  with  a  cat  in  its  talons;  but  the  cat 
struirgled  so  much,  that  caule  an<l  cat  both  fell  to  the  ground 
together :  this  circumstance  IlhI  liim  to  engrave  a  plate  of  an 
eagle  flying  away  with  a  cat.  There  is  a  copious  Ibt  of  hb 
prints  in  Heineken's  Dictionary. 

Barlow  was  em]>Ioyed  by  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
to  |>aint  ceilings,  with  hawking  subje^'ts,  or  other  scenes  of 
birds  on  the  wing :  the  birds  were  {laintcd  on  the  clear  sky. 
He  painted  also  a  few  portraits,  among  them  a  half-length  of 
General  Monk,  first  Duke  of  Albemarle.  Though  he  was 
\ery  much  employed,  and  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
left  him  by  a  irieiid,  he  died  poor  in  1702. 

(An  Eiuat/ towards  an  English  School^  170G;  Wali)ole, 
Atiecdotes  of  Painting ;  Strutt,  Dictionary  of  Engravers ; 
Heineken.  iJictionnai/e  dts  Artistes^  &c.) 

BARRET,  GEORGE,  an  Irish  landscape  painter  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  time.  He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1732,  and 
commenced  his  career  by  colouring  prints  for  a  printseller 
of  the  name  of  Silcock.  Hb  first  landsca[)cs  were  [)ainted 
from  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Powerscourt  near  Dublin  ;  and 
the  earl  was  his  first  patron.  In  17G4  he  obtained  a  50-guinca 
premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London  ;  the  first  pre- 
mium given  by  that  S(x;iety  ibr  kudsca|7e.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  founded  in  17ti8, 
and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  Master  Painter  to 
Chelsea  Hospital,  an  apix>intment  which  he  procured  tlirough 
his  friend  Burke.     He  i[ie<l  at  Paddington  in  1784. 

Barret's  landscapes  are  bold  and  natund  in  design,  but  his 
colouring  b  somewhat  {leeuliarand  heavy.  He  painted  also  in 
water-colours,  and  executed  a  few  etchiu<:s. 

(Edwards,  Anecctotet  of  Painting ^  &c. ;  Pilkington,  DiC" 
tionary  of  Painters,) 

BARRY,  LODOWICK,  was  the  author  of  a  comedy 
called  *  Ram-Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,*  which  was  first  printed 
in  ICll,  again  in  163G,  and  will  be  found  in  the  successive 
editions  of  Dodslev's  Old  Plays.  Both  for  liveliness  of 
incident,  and  for  spirit  and  humour  in  dialogue  and  in  charac- 
ter, it  b  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  old  English  dramas.  In 
regard  to  the  author  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  He  is 
said  however  to  have  been  an  Irish  gentleman ;  and  the  editors 
of  the  *  Biographia  BritaniruA*  have  given  his  name  a  place 
in  theur  work  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  Antliony 
\Voo<l,  who  inbbted  on  making  him  a  Lord  Barry. 

BART  AN,  or  BARTIN,  River.     [Parthlnics,  P.  C] 

BA'RTOLI,  PIETRO  SANTO,  an  Italian  iiainter  and 
engraver,  bom  at  Perugia  in  1G35.  As  an  engraver  he  ob- 
tained a  great  reputation,  rooro  however  from  the  subjects 
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'   '  *    ^  T  his  prints  than  for  anv  j^i'ticiilur  exrellenc© 

wai  ihe  sclwiur  of  I^it  bolas  Potissin,  from 

»iMri |.,.iinii*]y,  ill  sonio  dcfgTCe,  derivvil  liis  rrcat  love  of 

the  works  of  omicMt  art.  As  a  j)ainter  hi*  did  very  little 
beyond  copyme^,  in  which  he  was  eo  excrllcnt,  that  oven 
Pi.m«5m  himsall  hud  difliculty  in  distin^uiBbb^  bctwijen  bis 
own  piflurts  and  the  copies  made*  of  thrni  by  liiirtolL  Bur- 
toli  hnd  a  coitl-cI  apjtrct  iation  of  the  merits  of  Greek  dosljfu^ 
and  thorjgh  terhnlfully  hie  prints  have  little  eieollcncoj  they 
arc  in  most  cases  true  to  their  orl^'rmls.  His  print?,  mostly 
etchings,  which  amount  to  many  hundred.*,  are  chiefly  from 
nntient  b.u«ii-nlievi  or  paintings  iu  the  mins  In  or  aboyt 
Home  and  other  Italian  cities,  lie  was  also  a  printscUer, 
and  eitnblishcd  a  business  in  Rome,  which  was  contmueti  aftiT 
hii  death  bv  his  son  Francesro  Bartoli.  P,  S*  Bartob  died 
in  1700. 

Wincjkclciann  was  a  great  admirer  of  bis  works,  and  re- 
commends youn^  artiit^  to  study  llirm  in  order  to  acquire  n 
prof*er  m>pnKnation  of  nntieqt  «rl.     They  are  free,  but  slightly 

rxrrtilrrf      ntjd    :il!     iti     llif    K.iiiic    :«(ylc.        The    following'    af^ 

"tX'Uted  by  Bartoli :  ^  Ad- 
un  ao  Veteris  Sculpt urac 
VrslTgia/  with  nMuurks  I'y  ik'iluri  ;  *  Romanuc  Magnitudlnis 
Mnnmncnto ;'  *  Vetercs  Arciis  Au^ustonim  trimnplns^  insigTtcs^ 
ex  rf Ikjuiia  quae  Romae  adhuc  supcrsunt;*  '  Le  Fitture  An- 
ricbe  delle  Grottc  di   Roma  c  dcj   Scfwdrhro  do'  Nasom ;' 

*  Gli  Antichi  S^j>olcbri,  owfjo  Mausolcl  Rom  an  i  ed  Etruschi, 
trotati  in  R^ma  ;'  and  *  Recucil  do  Pcint urea  Antiques  imit6cf 
fidclrmcnti  pour  les  coiileurs  ct  iKjur  Ics  trails,  d'am-y  b.s 
desiina  colon^  faita  j*ar  P,  S,  Cartoli/  Paris,  33  pi.  folio, 
1757.  Of  the  last  work  thirty  copies  only  were  published 
of  the  first  edition :  a  second  but  iriferif»r  edition  was  ptdi- 
lished  in  1787^  with  a  few  additional  pliites,  Init  it  is  inferior 
to  the  earlier  work.  Bartoli  exeeutca  a  great  variety  of  otiier 
works,  single  and  in  sets,  from  antient  and  modem  worki  of 
art. 

(Paacoli,  Vitc  d^*  Ptttmi^  jc.  M(Hierm;  Lanjii,  Sioria  Pit- 
torica^  kc;  Ileineken,  Dirtiimnaire  des  Ai-iistes^  &c.) 

BARTSCH,  ADAM  VON,  a  distinguished  designer  and 
cnffraver,  born  at  Vienna  in  17 &7.  He  was  educated  in  tbc 
School  of  Engravinj^  at  Vienna,  under  Professor  SchmiiUer, 
and  distingruished  himielf  in  his  sixteenth  year  by  a  ftct  of  en- 
ffraviTig^  of  all  the  ^old  nnd  pilvcr  medals  itnielc  by  order  i^f 
file  Empress  Maria  Therem,  throutrh  which  ho  obtained  the 
apix>intment  of  5cn»tor  in  the  royal  library.  In  1781  he  wa< 
aprjoiiUed  keeper  or  the  prints  oY  the  royal  rolkytitui,  vhich 
lf<I  eventunlly  to  the  publication  of  hU  well   known  work 

*  Lc  Peintre-Uraveurj'  in  21  vols.  Svo.^  1603-21,  the  deieriji- 
titin  of  the  greater  juirt  of  the  works  of  the  prindpl  cn- 
p^ravers  of  Europe,  and  to  which  he  now  chiefly  owes  ids 
repolation,  thoyg-n  he  is  the  author  of  several  simihir  work« 
on  a  smaller  scale,  but  they  are  all  more  descriptive  than 
criticid.  His  ctchingfB  also  are  numerous,  amountiny;-  to  505, 
dated  from  17£2  until  1S15,  tnduding  imitatluns  of  ohi 
etchings  and  drawln^^,  prints  from  his  own  designs,  and 
from  the  works  of  other  maaters.  Bart^ch  added  mnch  ti> 
nnd  completely  rearranged  the  inimeuac  imperial  collection  of 
prints  at  Vienna, 

In  1832  Bartsch  was  decomte*!  ^-ith  the  order  of  Leopold, 
and  in  18!  6  be  was  npjxiinted  princi|ml  Custosof  the  Imfx?rial 
Library  of  Vienna  :  he  had  also  the  titular  rank  of  hofrath,  or 
aulic-couneillor.     He  died  at  Vienna  in  1821. 

A  complete  catalogxjc  of  Bartseli'a  etehinga  was  published 
by  his  son  in  1818,  Ho  was  the  author  of  the  following 
catalogues,  pubtiihed  at  Vienna: — 'Catalogue  raisonnc^  des 
desseins  ori^naux  des  plus  grands  maitres  anciens  et  mod  ernes, 
qui  faiaoient  piirlie  dn  Cabinet  de  Prince  Ch.  de  Ligne/  1704  ; 

*  Anton  Waterloo's  Kunferstiche  ausfiirlich  bcschrieWn/ 1795  ; 

*  Catalogue  raiaonnc  aea  estampes  gravies  a  Teau  fortt^  par 
Guido  iteni  et  ceux  de  scs  disciplea.  S.  Cantarini,  Jean  Amfre, 
Elizabeth  Sirani,  et  Laurent  Loli,'  1795;  *  Catalogue  nu«onne 
dcf  estampes  qui  forwent  Toeuvre  de  Rembrandt  et  ceux  de  ees 
nriucipaux  jmitateurs,  coropos<S  par  Ger«iint,  Hdlc,  Gloniy, 
P,  Yver,'  Nouv,  cd.  1797;  *  Catidopo  raisoime  de  toutes 
ies  estampes  qui  formcnt  ^oeu^  re  de  Lucas  de  Leyde/  17tl8  ; 

*  Catalogue  raisonne  de  rocusTo  d^estampcs  de  Martin  di* 
Molitor/  Ntirnberg,  1813;  and  *  Anioitung  zur  Kupfcr- 
stichkunde,*  1621.  He  publishcii  also  in  171)7  an  edition  of 
the  Triumph  *jf  the  Emperor  Maximlliiin  L,  with  a  French 
tnmslatii;n  of  the  old  G»Tiuan  text,  ^  Le  Triomphe  de  TEm- 
iXTCur  Maximilien  Lp  en  une  suit«  de  cent  trente-cinque 
Pbnches,'  fiu*. 

(Xagler,  in  the  Nm(*  Ailgcmemcs  Kiinf tier- Lexicon,  who 


It  IS  a  I 
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quotas  the  '  Kunstblatt*  for  1 '  "'    "^      M,  vid  i 
m I  d  -  A  n  '/.p i ge bl at  t '  far  1 822 ,  • 

BAHTSIA  (in  honour  oi  ^^    ^^ 

Linngpua),  a  genus  of  pluni 
SiTophykriaeen-.     It  has  a 
ringcnt  corolla,  a  ^>ointcd  m^j 
pressed  at  th<^  hiium,  with  w 
but  one  British  s]>ecies.  the  / 
site,  bluntly  serrate,  slighil .  of. 

plant,  and  only  found  in  alpinij  jiagtuiv^.     The 
of    Smith's   Enfilifth    Flora   is   now  rrferrcd 
Euphrasia^  as  J?.   04imiiic^.     [EuFHEAaiA,  P. 
fdpnm  U  found  in  subalpine  regioni,  throughcntt 

J},  tnaiimn  has  a  branch    '  'te 

ahcmate  superior  onct*,  obloi 
lower  lip  of  corolla  lon^^er  lii.tu  i 
the  !ower  lip  obtitse,  equal  in  size, 
nnd  attains  a  height  of  one  and  a  h 
aifo  13  a  native  of  the  mnih  of  En 
tmiah  found  in  America.    /?  i . 
mjf)  ii$cosa.     It  has  oppo«il< 
ovate-hinceolato,  sci^ile,  acui 
differs  from  Bartaia,  in  its  ^cidV  1 
minutely  eremite-ribbed^  with  a  1 
Koch  both  adopt  Ihe  gcnu^  i  i^jt  tb?^ 

vi^t'osji  of  Sniith  \if  the  ffcnu  a, 

(Don,  Octnlaiir'f  Dtctionnf^ ;    IviKrh,  Fl&ra\ 
Rt^bington,  J^lanuaf.) 

BASAITI,  MARCO,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
painter**,  was  boni  of  a  Greek  funtily  in  the 
latter  part,  or  probably  about  the  njidrllc,  oC 
tiiry.  He  lived  i  hirfiy  in  Venice,  where 
(liun  Bellini,  to  v\hom  he  was  even  5Uj>eri( 
es|»ecially  in  conipobition,  in  accessory  groi 
ntigcnient  of  the  landacapc  or  $cene.  lie  WJ 
to  BclUni  in  modelling  the  features,  but  ho  wa| 
him  in  expression  aud  in  colourings  if  not  bii  a 
latter  reajicct.  Some  of  Basaiti's  >vorks  are  stil 
among  the  most  brilliant  paintings  extant.  Of 
and  some  other  nccouiplishments  of  the  more 
painters  subsequent  to  hira^  are  onlv  partially  dei 
pictures  of  Basaiti.  There  are  tti II  several  of 
Venice,  uiwn  one  of  which,  in  the  church  of  9 
Castcllo,  is  the  date  of  mdxx.,  and  in  t! 
there  is  nn  excellent  picture  of  Christ 
with  the  date  1510,  The  former  must  .....v 
last  works  of  Bdsuiii,  for  he  was  probably 
pupil  of  one  of  the  Vivarini,  of  liartolc 
which  i«  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  his  \m\ 
picture  which  '\^ivarini  left  unfinished  throu|fb 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  de*  Frati, 
St.  Jerome,  with  other  sainU,  and  thg 
Virgin  abo\  e ;  and  the  fallowing  dUlich  b  f 
according  to  Mosehini : — 


.<i, 


It  15  fMiintcd   m  i^ 
early  work ;  for  i\  I 

oiJ  pictures  disteiin"  j  >>.i>  i.i^jiui>  ^uy^ 
bube*!  thia  work  to  V  it  tore  Carpatvio ;  Rjdi 
^laceio  finished  it  only, and  that  it  was  eomi 
(Vivarino)  ;  and  Zanetti  rejieats  the  error 
Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  by  Marco,  i/i  the 
Maria  degli  Angioli  ;  but  hie  masterpiece  'i$  ihe 
Peter  aotl  St.  Andrew,  in  tlit!  Academy  of  Vi 
in  the  old  church  della  Cerloaa ;  it  h  marb  '  ^ 
There  is  a  repetition  of  it  on  woo<l  in  tiio 
marked,  aetortling  to  ^leebel,  *  Marcus 
There  h  a  beautiful  De{K>s]tiQn  from  tbo  Craii, 
the  f  jallerv  of  Mmnch,  cabinet  xviii, 
(Mtjfrehlni,  Gtiitia  jjtr  ia  Cittu  di  F«7Mxiii,  II 
BASE-FEK  [E^ATK,  P.  C.  j  lUcaviay,  Pj 
iic-Tail,  p.  C\] 
BAiSILlUS.  [Fathkks  or  nu  CtivsQir,  P- 
BASJLOSAURUS,  the  generic  title  propf 
Ilarlan  for  a  large  fossil  animal,  of  which  the  I 
collected  in  tertiary  etnita  on  the  river  W^shitA 
The  anirrml  waij  proUilily  70  foct  long.  Profi^ 
referred  it  to  the  Cetaceans,  under  tbc  title  of  2 
toides.      (Gcoi.  Darvt,^  vol.  vi.) 

BASIN,     In  g<»oli>gy,  dc]'  < 

by  synclinal  dijis  are  thus    1 
on  a  large  scale.     Thus  Ihe  ternary  by^iris  oi 
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outh 


i'rx^ona  of 

ERA,  ft  tloulili^liAM^,  Of  roMfttbtiMio, 
M  l^iit  iu>t  tti  cufii^jatf,  aikI  ilius 

1  111*, 

ot  tia*  EMJdjr  of  thii  ioflTUBicfit  lie  «■  fo}- 

.        •        •        .         3   fJ^r 

.  .  .  ,  tfl       ii.K 

friifu  briilL'r  to  nut      ,  Hi      tfo 

ni  IWO  C0\ 

■    \\i  liioat?  of  ' 
i}*(^  «afue  iit4*r^  ootef  as  Uie  tiolin,   but 
the  Ltter,     Ex, : — 
1st  2iid.  3rd.   4tli. 


^ 


Irj  refemng  to  the  article  Dorsf^-fi4»B»  it 
"  tbk  new  b^tmni^nt  lias  a  gmt  advunta^^  In 
the  utbfT :  and  in  iiualirj  of  tone  it 
ib*'r  iriiisM',   though  neither   iMtwevfu) 
♦o  Of  vren  to  in}  iiiNi  m  a 

ik-  fn'l  orrhf>tni, 

'o,  mil  r  «t»!**j  rtWW  iM 

tancoc-k,  «i  t't,  lUfrtiarkct, 

low!     No*ei*»'j<ir    14,    1844^    in   Qiir*<^u 
at  tho  h*irt<l<^r^  «>f  rtn  ^xfr.4k*nt  <Hh't- 
ictivr  re^tfmrch  fii»  i  •^nmufii^MiM^nt 

masc  is  more  i!i^  n  in  tmy  indi' 

it  age.  Itiilpeil^  It  i>  \>nt  ji^icc  to  wUl, 
iWfl  the  first  in  this  nmnirv  t^*  «*idj 
-       '  ■  **  -  '       «firly  ill  i!  ' 

*v  U'ly  pot  u; 


K  itatiufi  of  it*  Author  tmj  tndv  be  «aid 

r 

^V.      L'fidcr  the  »r1  of  Kli/iihrlli  Hnd   Ititer  art* 

down  to  ihe  inmmg  of  iho   l*rH»r  Law  amoriil- 

MM«  iJie  n«»iifti   |jnl»*!itr  iT»*  rf>r  tbc^   mother  to 

io  I  be   |wn*h   ittfiJM^r*,  hr  wliom    she  irii*   iiir- 

'U  to  Ijt*  inti'rrnpftted 

irdiTofiiftiliatirm  wit.** 

■  "'lite  A 

ijnsi 

'I    uifiiiininirn  t7,  iiJi     iMnn,    iiim   jin»f'i"<'n- 

j)iit2tfiv#   fattier  for  tho  ind^iTjnifirjiHnn  fit" 


'"  tf&fient   *»' 
nvf    Trill*"  »■' 


jt,. 


r  «  dctnuit.     It 

f    ftlf«    i.ilt;ifir(" 


be 


'is  iht*   <-x| ' 
n  of  \nw,  1 
^AiJ  mfnrUfuftn 
«,  Pari,  pajjor^ 

'   '  Comini^^iynors   ui   To  or 

i    thai  tfie    inothtrr  of  n 

iritcnaitc^^  \mi 

ent  wnderSOth 

!iar  tb<»  pntatiro 

nlmsr  the  Poor 

liis^fd  (4th  and 

thut   the    paHah 


TheBJi 

4,  as  it  uit.   .11  : , 
72— 76)»  enacted 

nrdor  ii[K>ri   (iip  putative  father,  Init 

»  at  the  qUijrtcT  mWjoiis  iti9tt*mi  of  the 

\    orruljomiivi?  cridcncf   was   n*quired  ; 

1  onerouH  rmiditions  wero  thrown  in 

.   that  *  the  objcit  of  the   Lefrislature 

fiiiiier   ti);tn   encourage  the   applications    to 

*     The  numlxT  of  bast.irds  attiliaied  in  Kiig- 


bud  anil  Walcf^  In   tho  ycsn  ending  rc*pccttvcly  26t)i  of 

Marrh,  1^3^  and  lfil<>,  w  i?  12.3?]  uud9Al^r,.     TU^  i,nutu'i* 

of  dftliutiwi  was  lii 

Law  AmtndmrnT  ^ 

fati: 

Up^  \ 

8  ViLt,  <:.  bj)  wlv, 

in  Ipaj^tardjr  ffom  t                                                                    u 

i»ett/»e^ 

rnxirien]  ^ 

uiider  S  t 

actiiaiJx  ^ 

nnd  t^^^  , 

thr  ^ 

¥  ^         ^        '    ^     

rcsjwung  iwjtanly  has  bern  still  n 
lr::T«btitm,  and  b?  ?  *  fl  Viet.  e.  Ji  v      ^ 

0  mthcr  if  fotalljr  iirfleriTit'trom't 
*m  the  fubjrrt.      *  Forinrrlv  ihp  r 
Uit  u;^irdjf  for  ^ 


1$  niaof  ufiMiiw  jsuiij^rrrs;!". 

1,  1«44.)     Thcfitfic^rsofall  i 

od)  -  .^..P-     i  1.  ;.,.  f„  , 

to  1 

anj.:,...      ..  r 

ilie   dcotb    or  f 

unions^    Of   J I  , 

ctitofoe  an  order  nii 

nipnts  afe  Id  tie  idji 

to  ha\t?  the  euftod/  ol  the  liiiiil,  Hiid  iiui  to  tl>^  ; 

und  iJuch  |K'rsun  in  to  rteeiTe  the  f  hiJH  on  th  t 

it  is  not  to  b<?  ihar^eublc.     Puri^h  U(t«- 

denieanonf  for  cndertTuiiring  to  ]  of  a 

riiolher  of  a  kistAfd,  by  lhr» 

applii-ation  to  be  nuido  W  lii 

liftard  i:  ''. 

siims  wit 

Imrpose  t.»i  Liiiiiiuiinu,,  Mj  . 
M'lMi  pitid  to  fteJr  in  re5['* 

Ih^  make  an  "^^'•*  '  M  ,«.,.v»  io,  ».x..-  t 

th«  <;liild  mid  < 

L-orflrnitiucnt ;  .  .   \ 

lie  <'lalm4'4L     lU^  5uin  jKiid  tor  ni 
thii  ftiuther,  luid  if  jthe  neglett  or  <i 


e  tll«  aame  by  • ;  I 

1 1  i  i-ft  *|3  n  It  itoks'   ^j .      -I 

'a  to  be  jaiid  to 
•Ji«|»nnp  she  oiiy 
be   pnnislKKi  tinder  the   Vagrant   uet   (5  (ieo.   IV,  c.  ^3| 
Willie  uiuiiarrled  or  a  widow,  the  mother  i*  liable  for  ifio 
inaiinteitiuitit  of  the  child  until  it  \s  fixtceit.      Any  iierso* 
havings  the  eare  of  a  tju^turd  obild  under  an  order  of  niaini 
anei\  who  uiidtreat^  it,  or  mi^pplics  moneys  paid  by  the  ptit^ 
live  iHther  ibr  ita  .*»up|x»rt,  ij  liable  to  u  jiena!ry  of  10/.  on  * 
\iiliou  Ix^ibrc  two  justices.    The  putative  Mir 
the  quarter  aessioim,  us  under  the  old  hivr.     A 
iiiuintenjinee  of  a  bastard  oeaw*  ufler  it  has  att  J 

thirteen,  or  on  the  inarriage  of  the  lanther. 
tire  to  rofitinne,  but  thoat?  ntade  before  A  ufUfit  :-,.„,  *>«,,  ^.e 
lo  ee;):»e  oii  the  lit  ut  Jaotiarjr^  1S4U. 

In  the  8aving«'  Bafdt  Aft  {7  k  B  Vict,  c*  85)  ^1^  r*.  i.  n 
tbnse  undt*r  which  the  deposits  of  ilk'fitiniaK*  jh 
die  intestate  ntajr  Imj  mid  to  their  heirs/ as  if  thf'\  . 

le^ititnaie  ;  but  in  oiner  resriects  the  Uw  relating  to  tiie  sue- 
c'lasion  and  inheritafito  of  bastaN^  n-niains  the  ianie.  Uf 
(i  \Vm,  iV,  e.  22,  the  iiiea|»dt^  of  ^<|stanli  in  Etia^latid  to 
dispose  id'  their  tuoveaMe  eitxtet  bjr  irill  im  reiimved. 

I'he  l^tP  Mr.  Uiekinnn  mM  the  firtt  who  att^tnitled  to 
tiKertiiin  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  Etigliuid. 
I>urinjj  the  proffer  ol'the  eensua  of  1^3li  he  obtained  from 
I  he  mifiistCTt  of  diurehei  md  ehajiels  the  ninuber  ot   bastiirda 

bom  in  tltoir  pariahea  or  - ' '-■-  >  in  1880,     Tiio  numl^er 

iTturn&d  was  20^001^     i  li*-gisiftjiion  art  (6*7 

Will,  [V'.  €.  Si})  no  f?pe<:..  v.iitc  Is  n^e  to  illcgilitunte 
childri  ri,  imt  the  }ienalty  Fur  niidtiti^  a  falic  itttttneitt,  eoni- 
bitipfi  with  tile  loeul  kuinvlei^e  of  the  rrpiatmr?,  in  mast 
eases  prevents  such  chiidri?n  Ljeina:  reeisterod  as  bom  in  wed 
lock.  Stdl  there  is  no  doubt  that  (he  registmr^a  rettmti  will 
^ive  something  less  than  (he  real  number  Of  illefitimale 
children  bom.  Of  the  l)inhs  whirh  escapes  the  Tigi&i^e  of 
(he  rt»giatnirs,  it  iii  taost  pit»balile  (hat  the  oroportton  of  those 
which  are  illegitiniute  is  greater  than  in  the  total  registered 
births,  Stil]*bf»rn  diUdren  are  not  re^stered  in  Englsnct, 
and  here  again  the  pro^jorlion  is  higher  for  illcgitimnte  bir^hi 


(ho  1 

ten*^^^H 
iut«».^^^H 


tbstn  for  WrfKs  in  wef^ltH  k.  In  Saiony  llic  proportion  nf  ftill- 
Lnrn  chiWrca  to  10»(>00  ille|ritirTiatc  Urihs  la  61 1]^  in  lO^OQO 
Oilier  bill  hi  4G4,  Whatever  may  he  tlie  huiiiIht  of  ilk*^iti- 
nmtc  birilje  ns  thry  irpiKar  on  tlie  fftce  of  tbe  n^jpislcrt  it  msiy 
iaf^ly  b<?  assi]i3ic<l  timt  they  arc  t»elo\v  tl^o  nctunl  number. 
la  t^iO  U<*gi»triir-Gt'iieral's  lii'tb  report  (p,  10),  it  wus  stutt'd 
tUnt  in  1^1,  out  of  248,554  rcgij^tcrctl  birtli^  in  Eiiglmid 
I5,83i)»  or  I  m  IG,  were  Ulefritimate.  Th^  Sixth  AnnniU 
HejKJJi  i&iued  in  February,  \H4G,  ^ivcR  the  tot,tl  mmilR'r  of 
ille^iiimute  birihs  rtiristCTcd  in  Eriacltind  and  W'ules  in  1841 
and  lB4*i»  Jn  1^41  the  iimnljer  was  :J5,2y4,  tmd  34J0(>  in 
1842, or  1  in  35  out  of  fil 7,739  births,  Mherwis  the  r^lii ins 
on  whicli  rdianco  was  formerly  i^iMW  jiiive  1  in  20.  Iji 
1  (SI 412  the  number  of  illegitimate  bom  boys  was  17»810,  nml  of 
fem^dos  Ib,i}8G>or  21  Ixiysto  20  girls:  the  projx)rtion  of  other 
births  15  "JO  boy 3  to  ID  girls.  The  number  of  fpnmltis  iti  Eiigliuid 
And  Wales,  Iwtwccn  ibe  a^cs  of  1 5  nml  45,  wiis  nlxiut  3,ftl  1  ,(j54 
in  1S4K  Of  those  it  is  estimalci!  by  tlie  Re|rii*tmr-Gcneral| 
that  1,733,576  woto  married  and  gave  binh  in  the?  above 
year  to  489, SD4  children,  i^nd  2,078,078  were  unmarried  and 
gavu  birth  to  35,294,  Tim  chilJrpn  bom  in  wedlock  wiTe 
na  25 "3  to  100  of  the  married  women,  and  the  ilb^itlinute 
children  were  as  1'7  to  100  of  the  unrasirricd  womenv 

llcforn  Jiny  certain  inference  can  bo  dmwn  as  to  ttio  state 
ofmnnnere  in  a^iy  |:Kirtieular  diitriet,  the  relative  nuniber  of 
married  and  unnnuTied  women  ibeuld  be  nsccrtjtlned ;  but 
there  are  no  means  of  arri  vine"  fit  this  fact.  The  wveni^e  num- 
ber of  illcf  itinmte  and  other  births  for  the  whole  of  Enjiland 
if  67  ;  but  in  Cumberland  it  is  1  r4  [ler  cent,,  and  in  sotTio 
dislricti  it  nin{;i'3  Trom  12  to  13  1  in  lOO,  which  kilter  is  the 
proportion  tli»t  exists  at  Wi^an,  in  Lanrnsbire.  ^" early  all 
the  English  towns  are  Mow  the  avt  rage  of  Enfrhind.  In 
France,  Swfdeq,  and  nirst  parts  of  the  coiuinent,  the  towns 
are  above  the  average  of  the  country. 

The  tjbles  in  the  Sixth  Repift  of  if  to  RetiistriiT- General 
show  that  ibe  hlgheRl  pi\i|Hjrtu>n  of  illcfjimate  births  is  in 
Cumberland,  Xottinjjham.  Liintashire,  lltrf^fonlshire.  Kor* 
folic,  ai:d  Cheshire  j  nnd  the  hi  west  proporison  is  in  Middlc- 
aeXj  Cornwall,  Surrey »  Devon,  Monmoudi,  and  \Vijn\ick. 
The  III  hie  Fbowinsf  the  proportion  for  vtuch  county  woidd 
oeeupy  too  much  space  \  but  ^roi lining-  tlie  counties  into  the 
following  divisions,  th«  results  arc  as  todows:— 

u-irtiw.       iQQ^uoo  living.    f^m*lrs  li\lnj  "     ' 


Ptvbitfiii. 


Northern  ConntieJ 

6681 

i^n 

North  Midland  . 

2B0S> 

13G8 

York  •     .     .     , 

3H49 

1457 

KoriljiTD*     .     • 

S0f>9 

1323 

Eastern    .     «     . 

2fJ52 

J. 144 

South  Midland    . 

urif>9 

1341 

Wtf  tci-n  ,     •     . 

4-234 

1429 

Wehh      .     .     . 

22U4 

1443 

South  F.4»!?t<*TO     . 

2013 

KJ:rl 

South  Western    . 

3<J0l 

llL'3 

Metropolis     .     » 

1925 

174S 

C09 
494 
484 
481 
477 

4'if: 

43? 
4<3 
3b9 

vm 


8-8 

7*7 

7*2 

7-4 

7'» 

7 

3 

8 

4 

7 

2 


The  proportion  of  illcg-itimatc  births  in  100  births  in  parts  of 
the  n;rtro|>oIis  ond  in  towns,  in  1841,  was  as  follow*:— In 
Unthcrhitho,  St.  Lukc*3  (3tiddlrsex),  Hackney,  the  Strand 
(We$tmiuster),  it  is  under  *2  j>er  cent. ;  in  lJethn:il  (J rem, 
Jp!inj:tcn,  St,  S;iviour's  and  *St»  Olave's^  Bermondpey^  St. 
Gc-^^  -  -  '  ruthwark,  it  does  not  exceed  2^ ;  in  St.  Georfrc's 
in  Cierkenwell,  Shorcditch,  L^iiilx?th,  Greenwich, 

ttni   :i,  it  is  under  3;   in  Newington,  St,   Gcorge'«, 

Hanover  S^quore,  Kenslnglon^  ClieUcn,  Camhcrwell,  St. 
Pancra^.  iin<l  8t.  Giles's,  it  ^oes  not  execcfl  3i ;  in  LiverixJol 
it  is  3*0;  IJull,  3-8  ;  in  Birmin'-ham,  and  in  the  city  of  Ufst- 
minster,  rnd  in  Whiteehapel,  London,  it  is  4*1  ;  Plymouth, 
4*2  ;  Winchester  nnd  Bristol,  45 ;  Oxford,  4-6  ;  Dt-rW,  47  ; 
Clicltcnh;;m,  40;  Shefheld,5;  North :impton,  53  •  Leeds, 
5*5 ;  Chichester  and  Wi'letleld,  50  ;  ilanchestcr,  5  8;  llath, 
6;  Windjor  and  Leicrster,  G*2 ;  Salford,  G'4;  Dt*drord  and 
Brighton,  ()•  5  ;  Lincoln  and  Donciistcr,  C"7  ;  \Volverhampton, 
6*9;  Kidderminster  and  Coventry,";  Cambriilfe,  7-1; 
Peterborough,  7*4;  Ipswich  and  Worcester,  7  1^ ;  Canter- 
bury, 7*7;  Midd.«!onc.  7*9;  Stockport,  *^'l  ;  York,  fiS ; 
Devizes,  85;  Aylesbury,  fe*9 ;  Iluddersfi*  Id,  9;  Ilwltf^x. 
^•J  ;  Salisbury  and  Ht.  Jnmes'-s,  West  minster,  I) '3  ;  Carbiile, 
10;  Romney  Marsh,  TcnttTden,  :ind  Crnnbrook,  10*5; 
fiouthwcll,  Mansfield,  Preston  J>ud  Whitehaven.  10-7  j  Mi'c- 
rleifiehl,  10*9;  Norwich,  11*5;  Noiiinghrui,  12->  ■  Holton, 
12*5;  Ithayadcr,  14*5;  llromjiton,  Cumberland,  17*2;  nnd 
ihe  projiortion  at  Wi^cn  in  J 00  t  irths  was  18*1,  or  not  Ikr 
(from  on«  in  5.    If  the  raortnlit^'  of  illegitimalc  rfiilt^rcn  w^re 


the  same  ns  that  of  rhiUWn  Iwm  in  wedlock. 
pilimate  persons  bvinp  wouh)  exceed  nn^  ?nil 
and  ^Vfdes,     It  is  both  asocint  and  fio'r 
n  proportion  of  [persons  exist  ii*  (toy  *< 
fei*ent  nature  from  those  of  the  nmjoritj  oi  the 
The  ttrndition  of  an  illegitimate  ehihl  ii  ten  I 
hiird  one  frcsni  tlu*  moment  of  its  bir*'      " 
persons  muiiii-red  In  En i:^ land,  in  18-11 
mlimts  or  children  under  c»ue  yetr.     ^V 
llnpiiiishin^  the  nnnd>er  of  ilk*e:itimnte  < 
hntl,  butinSuxony  34  |>er  ocut.  die  udl      . ., 
in  Swetlen,  27,  and  in  Stockholm,  40  per 
deaihs  of  rhllfiren  of  the  Fame  aire  born  mm 
2G  per  cenL  in  Saxony,  26  in  Stock  ho)  to,  mdiA 
The  number  of  illegitimate  ehildren  ehirgMliIti 
rate  in  Knpbnd  was  65,475,  in  1835;   in 
hi  1843,  29,G9a 

The  followinfT  tnbic  of  the  number  and 
giticMito  births  i it  one  year  in  several  of  the  prii 
and  cities  cd*  Europe  is  derived  from  the  best 
scmrees,  and  is  pivcn  with  details  in  the  Sixth 
llogistrar-Gejiend : — 

tlk-filim«te  birtha.  |  . 
30,4:4 

31. 285  ;^      ^ 

12,11 1  *J'^  1 

34,79<J  S:t  2 

l».35.t  &3-2 

42,12f»  92-8 

€,020  90 -G 

5,487  90'  I 

101,  R21  ft8*6 

F.-^.'ta  88*2 

I0,rd2  85*0 

30,729  79 '4 


sutf«. 


Sardinia  • 

Sweden    ,  . 

Norwny   .  , 
Enpl:uid  . 

Belgium  *  • 
France 

Denmark. 
HjujoTer  , 

Austria    .  • 
Wurtemher^ 

Saxony    .  . 

Buvaria    .  , 

London    »  * 
(JenoA      * 

IVi-lin       .  • 

Frank  fid  . 
Sl  Pcterihurg 

Tuno.     ,  . 

Paris  .     .  . 

Stoekliobn  * 

"V'jL^nna     •  . 


96  *» 

fi5*0 
f»2*- 

si-a 

71- 1 

£>9  3 

53*8 


[Nmiuujki 


2,€el5 

4,47Ji 

C52 

I,fi09 

C,«<T 
11,527 

5,409 
2l,7u3 

BATAVIAN  EEPUULIC 
159,] 
JJATllYCLES  (B«>PrA^v),  a  celcbmted  M 

or  seulptar^  of  Xlacmcuia  i«n  the  ^tlacHTxhr  In  I 
his  tiu»e  h  nneertain,  seveml  scholars.  !  ii| 

yish  It.     Ijiitbyclcs  was  the  artist  w  I ii| 

tho  Ainycla^n  Apollo  at  Aniyclae  nnir  >SpAi 
sjinirLs,  Irom  ^\hom  we  learn  thi^,  abstains  from 
information  as  to  the  period  of  Bathyelrs  in 
manner,  and  for  which  it  is  diiHcult  to  ai^ign  Ah 
says,  in  his  notice  of  this  work  : — *  I   shall   iKkCi 
master  of  Ihithveles,  or  in  what  reign  the  throii 
hut  I  saw  the  throne,  end  I  will  describe  it  ai  1 
srhobrs    suppose    that   Jiathycle*  wai    contefl 
Crtisns,    Ijccanse  that  kin^  scot  some  cold  to  | 
monians,  which  they  expended  in  bef.ntifying  tlri 
A|x>llo;    but   it  does  not  folhjw  that  they   ooi 
throne  upon  this  occasion.     It  may  baire  been  9 
fore,  and  Ileyne,  in  his  essay  *■  Vaber  den  Thrq 
cliius/  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  made  lonp-  befon 
Crcrsus,  chiefly  from  the  peculiar  mytholopicjl 
the  subjects  of  the  srulptures  which  idomoci  it. 
depend  upon  the  critiad  judgment  of  Paitsafiii 
cannot,   ti  remark   that  he  makes  in  the  follow 
spcakinir  of  the  stidue  of  the  god  himself*  tdi 
sidemblc  wcjjrbt  in  controverting  the  ooinion 
there  says—*  Ikthyeles  did  not  make  tlie  rtati 
aiitient,  and  is  made  without  art;'  when?  the  idl 
is  charly  opjK)scd    to  the  period   of  Ikithyelril 
!^uhsL;intiully  airrecincr  wiih  lleij-ne,   places  Ball 
2l1th  Olympiad,  co!iunipomry  with  Aiduloctki^ 
at  the  f  lo-^e  of  the  second  Mos^mi  m  uur 
has    nnt'h    iti   its    fivour.       Dini 
tlie   p'cneral    of  the   ^Ii»sscnians, 
S|Kirtans  tbcrefore,  at  the  fuecetsiul 
mig-bt  ruitnrally  make   somo   votivo  fi 
spoils^  to  iouciliuto  tLc  god  of  AniyvW, 


■•J 


'1 


|ift  W  iMa^  er  tempift.   Yet  ^: hy  shouM  PaiMa nm 

iBM^  n  nmitn^tnnro :  f>f  w  fjv  ^«  v^  there  no  atluf^um 

tbroDpV     The!*o 

appears  ralbcp  t*i 

lutet.     The  mrly  pcrioi!, 

f  ft  fviuld  tint  have  been  r(*- 

^  il  wrth  ihc 

vrns  l>PCttrty 

I  limit  iiati%'4' 

II, c,   L«fe- 

,..,  ,    i.p,i.ii^  1.1    .ii.     i\  -  .*^nncfy^,    h«cj 

nic.      On  ihr  tfjp  r»l'  the  tlirtmo  Ik- 

^  ^jir  r.fnJ   ITk  ;i-,-^r.iTi:s      (iiiatronicrp 

1   a  view  of 

^  tion  of  Paa- 

«rLo  Icfk  ft  cap  for  the  i^m^H  man  wa«  ft  dif- 
ijKs:  fic  ms  of  Ainuliftt  and  UycmI  certainly  m  the 
iliB,  lirjt  it  line*  not  follow  thot  he  waa  an  iirli«t  be- 
pM^  «  brH4i])CSt  of  a  cop.  Vofs  and  Billicr  gur»posc 
iM«ifafl  5ruipt«>r  lived  eren after  the  time  of  Solon^ 
\A'-  »^'  himself  and  a&nstunis  m  LaecflaesKNi 

|t*  Peman  conqiK^t  of  Lytlia* 

1^,  ill.  it.  iiid  1<>,  ivr.  18;    Hcyne,  Antfqvariiehe 
|r  THefScli*  £pochen  der  mbkndvn-hunst  unter  den 

'51,  Pb3lPE'0  ,  >K),  one  of  the  most 

md  painters  of  tJio     ^  h  ctmtur}%  was  liQm  at 

mils.  His  father  was  u  froJdffmith,  and  Pnnipeo 
B  ^«Ht^  importunity  of  dispbiyin^  hw  ability  for 
|e  c«t»MJincd  hiroitelf  very  onrly  m  Uoinet  whrre 
Baphafi  ^nd  the  antique,  and  kept  htmn'tf  at  fir^^t 
'  pictures^  h;it  in  a  few  years  he  obtaint-d 
ne.  And  with  the  exeeption  of  Mcntr^^^ 
deaUi,  for  forty  year*,  Mithout  a  n\u\ : 


11     *  -J  portrait  and  history.     His 
rare  rf  r.iral  and  fmm  the  lives  of 

» punted  «.-  -  nr,4,,,  ^irifrle  pictures  of  iaintx  of 
lb  liis  portraits,  whieh  are  ndinirably  modelUd, 
iply  rturaeroiw,  and  among^  them  are  many  of  the 
(T*.  TLiifet  in  Euroiie.  He  ji^iinted  thr^K*  pope?, 
XiV..  Clement  XIII.,  and  Piiw  VL  ;  ali«  the 
epb  U,  and  Leo]x>ld  11.  of  Austria,  the  Empe- 
"ft,  and  many  othera  of  infprior  rank,  lie 
mwin^f  in  tone,  and  in  eolaur ;  his  exL-eution  also 
neiy  #*nV»rHti> :  hut  hi  einnjiCHntinn  he  Wii5 
noujz'h  eqmd  to  him  tn  ex- 
iral  also  In  his  sulijeets  than 
n  pe  #fnrpa*«cM  Jvitnu;!  in  every  technical  exeet- 
i|i*1aerti^ac9d^fnieft]  drawing.  They  were  both 
If^Wwrri'*  --- *  *Vtfwii  hiis M»metimes  been  honoured 
^  Ifci^f'  eencralU*  unoii  Maratta,  thsit  of 

rikrit 

litki  of  ItaJv  pn^?e«s   ahiir.pieees  by  Batonij  and 
|||0  many  of    ni<  Krorks    in   Germany  and  other 
ionie  of  hw  heft  works  are  at  Lisbon  and 
His  prineipal  work  at   Rome  is  the  Fall 
BS,  DOW  in  the  c  harc-h  of  Santa  Maria  dotrli 
hot  painted  originally  to    be    copied    in 
of  the  altars  of  St.  Peter's :  the    mr»«nJe  hn^ 
vevttrO,     Batoni  wnn  a  Cavuliire  and  a  Hitter  of 
fam  Theresa.     His  friend  Car*  O.  Boni  wrote 
n>t>n  biro  thortly  after  hi«  dead) ;     *  Elog^o   di 
I  BtetonU*  Rome,  1787. 
kirhu  der  MahUrty^  &e.  ;  Lanzi.  Staria 


nOA.  FOSSIL,  The  nnniber  of  fossil  Reptilia 

diTijsioa  is  cmidnally  f*n!iirpn^,  thouprh  itill 

anourous  Jtotrarhian?  we  mtist,  with^fijcrer 

n.  ft  f.  r  flic   Lftbyrinthodonts  of  tlie  new 

-hire  and  Wirtpmlxrgr  (in- 

'  I  whose  foot-prinls  omamrnt 

t-figbiiU  aod  Germany)  ;  while  the  tor- 

n  (whieli  Sc'heurhzer  imagined  to  Im*  a 

neit  by  Cuvier  to  l»e  analotrmiR  to 

ho  Menopoma  of  North  Aiiipriea. 

fffKi  salamanders  occur  in  the  tertiary  brown 

Rhine  Vall«'y, 

11178,  An  anchiteet  and  iciJntor  of  Laeorua,,  who 

of  AogtBtUf.     Pliny  telb  a  story  of  Jktra- 

WJ<»w-totmtryman  ^unw.      He  eays  —  Beingr 

bii0t  it  their  awn  cwt  two  temple*  to  Jnpiter 


and  Juno  at  Itimie»  enclosed  by  the  porlleor*  of  OtfavTrt, 
hoping  for  nn  in^eri  prion;  but  this  Ijem^  rcfu'ie^J  them,  they 
intT04liKc*d  their  nflin**«  in  another  manner,  by  ean^incr  a  Viitttd 
(8«mrni)  mid  a  tri^  ( iijunirhux)  in  the  eentre  of  tlie  Ionic 
Tolutes  of  the  eohimns,  one  m  each  volute.  Then*  is  still  at 
Rome,  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  a  eolomn  with  an  lonle 
eftpttal  of  thia  dwonption,  in  which  the  ppptiles  ari*  well  exe- 
cuted. The  story  h  lmprol«ib!e,  and  perhaps  onfrinated  iti 
tbt*  peeulhir  nnture  of  the  ornamei^ts :  <>r  the  arcbitccM  de- 
rived their  naTni.**  from  the  rentilt's,  n4thr*r  tJiun  the  repliles 
their  itnatfcs  from  the  names  ot  the  airhltects. 

(Phny,  Hist,  AW.  ntxvi.  4.  11  ;  Winckelmann,  IFcrJ&e, 
i.  ^79;  Thien!#"!i,  Epnch^nt  dfr  EiMmden^hm^ ^  kr.) 

BArrKRlES,  ELECTRICAL  AND  GALVANIC. 
An  clectrirnil  battery  is  a  niinilx'rof  cyllndriral  vessels  of  pla<is, 
each  precisely  dmilar  to  the  usual  Lej-den  jar,  the  o|)en  top 
bebiis'  covered  by  ft  |»late  of  wor>d,  into  which  is  wTPwed  the 
foot  of  ft  bnfti  pdlar  which  tenninaU'a  jit  the  top  with  a  bidl 
of  the  ftftme  metal,  and  at  bottom  with  a  chain  whirh  de- 
scendi  to  the  lower  port  of  the  jar  inside ;  and  bot!i  the  in* 
side  and  outside  of  each  jar  are  lined  with  tin-foil  to  widiiii 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  lop.  These  are  contained  within 
a  wooden  box,  who*e  interior  b  I  in* 'J  with  tin-foil ;  a  piece 
of  wire  posses  thro«iprh  the  foil  and  the  *ide  of  the  b<ix,  and 
carries  oti  the  exterior  of  the  latter  a  ring^  to  w  hich  should  be 
ftfHxed  ft  chain  descending  to  the  table  or  ground. 

The  ball,  or  knob,  at  the  top  of  every  jar  it  perforated  in 
order  that  it  may  receive  the  brass  rod' or  mtem  of  bars  by 
which  the  tops  of  all  the  jars  are  to  be  connected  ti>c:t?thef'5 
the  rod«  are  terminated  with  braiw  ball*,  and  one  of  theye,  or 
ft  ball  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  pillar  forming^  ymr^.  of  Ihc 
fv^tcm,  is  iiresented  to  the  <*ondnctor  of  the  electrical  ntachiii«» 
when  the  bftttery  is  to  l>e  charped,  I'his  kind  of  battery  ww 
first  proposed  by  Gralath,  a  German,  in  1747;  and  the'nifin- 
ner  of  charging  and  of  diBcharginjB!'  it  differs  in  no  rcfij^en 
from  the  manner  of  performing'  the  like  operations  with  a 
sint?le  jar. 

The  qt^nntity  of  cleefricitj*  in  a  jar  or  battery  U  directly 
pmportirjr?al  to  the  superficies  of  the  coatine  and  to  the  decree 
of  intensity  ;  and  *he  latter  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
thickness  of  the  gk^s.  The  pnrtklca  of  vitreous  or  posilire 
electricity  which,  by  the  machine,  are  excite*!  in  the  con- 
ductor and,  with  that,  on  the  interior  furfaces  of  the  jars, 
exert,  through  the  glass,  attrnrtive  powen  u|x»n  the  irsinoua 
or  negative  electricity  which,  by  that  attraction,  are  brought 
from  the  earth  to  the  exterior  surfares  of  the  jars  :  thii  accu- 
mulation within  the  jars  continues  till  the  repuUive  jiowcrs  of 
the  imrticles  ore  creflt  enough  to  counteract  the  power  of  the 
niacin ne  to  supply  fluid  through  the  rood uc  tor  :  the  charge  of 
the  battery  l«  tlien  a  ninximum.  The  power  of  a  buttery  is 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  metallic  wire  which  it  will  ignite 
or  melt.  I'he  bnttery  ronsis^ttng  of  100  jt^rs,  which  wa5  made 
by  Cuthl»ert?Qn  for  the  mu5cum  at  Haarlem,  and  vhicb  eon- 
twined  5jO  BC|uare  feet  of  coating^  ignited  G55  inches  of  iron 
wire  xa'fi  inch  diameter. 

The  batteries  in  which  electricity  is  excited  by  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  a  fluid  U[)on  a  metal,  or  of  two  mctnls  ujjon  one 
another,  are  called  pnlvanic  or  volhuc,  and  arc  of  various 
kinds :  it  is  intended  here  to  describe  only  those  which  are 
mn«t  frequently  ii5ed. 

The  simplest  condiination  wliich  can  lie  formed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  electrical  ctirrcnt  by  ?ucb  mean*  is  tluit  of  ft 
plnte  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  copj>er  placetl^  generally.  In  ver- 
tical positions  and  parallel  to  one  another  in  a  vessel  containing 
a  diluted  acic!.  the  iipjjrr  eilges  of  the  metals  being  conaectca 
by  a  cop[)er  wire.  In  this  state  a  riirrent  of  jxifitive  elec- 
tricity [iniiscs  from  the  zttic,  through  the  acid,  to  the  copper, 
nnd  from  the  lattt*r,  along  the  wii^  to  the  sine:  at  the  panic 
time  a  current  of  negative  electricity  passes  from  the  line, 
along  the  wire,  to  the  copjier,  and  fnim  thence,  through  the 
acid  J  to  the  zinc.  It  ts  evident  that  the  {juaritity  of  flnid 
furnished  by  a  combination  of  this  kind  will  be  nro|>ortional  to 
the  sujx^rficies  on  whieh  the  acid  can  act;  anJ  an  apjmmtus 
designated  a  lialtery,  which  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
plates  only*  one  of  zinc  and  the  other  of  copper,  was  executed 
for  the  London  Institution.  Each  plate  is  50  feet  long  and 
2  feet  wide,  and  tlie  two  are  coiled  together  upon  a  cylinder 
of  wood,  so  as  to  leave  everywhere  an  mterval  between  the 
two  met  tils:  in  that  interval  rope-bands  of  horse-buir  r»nss 
rnunil  widi  the  coils  so  m  to  keep  the  metaJs  asunder.  A  cylin- 
drical veR-?cl  contains  the  diluted  acid  ;  and  when  the  lottery 
13  to  hvt  used,  the  coils  of  metal  are  lowered  bv  machinery  into 
the  vessel. 


But  it  IS  more  coiivciiiont,  for  the  |Rir|^w»9e  of  obtuiinng  the 
electrical  fluuls  m  ahun<lttnct?,  to  combine  tojtrctiirr  ii  con;;i- 
(tcniblt*  injr«1)cr  of  *rij:ill  plaWs  of  zinc  acid  ffvpfier,  allernntcly^ 
with  tho  iuki  b<?l\vccii  tlicm  ;  and  that  which  te  culled  the 
vohuic  pile  18  u  Imltcry  uf  this  kind.  Under  Galvajsism  and 
VoiTAiSM  (P.  C\)  are  ojLphuiaibns  (if  ihc  dwtrioil  action, 
and  w'G  here  nrroly  dc5<;Tilx>  the  constrnclion  tif  the  pile.  A 
tipnnlar  plate  uf  zinc,  z,  usually  aliout  li  inch  diameter  and 

Sirich  thick,  U  bid  upon  and  gr^nP^Hy  soldered  to  a  very 
tin  plate  of  copper  i\  of  cquid  dia- 
meter; and  any  conveoient  numlicr  of  ,. 
tlicBC  are  f>iaee<l  aljove  one  amuhcr, 
VKith  the  co{»per  side  underinoat  in  all : 
between  every  two  compound  pliitcs 
IS  a  circular  piece  of  pajx^r  n,  or  cloth 
Dtoistencd  with  diluted  .^ulpminc  acid  ; 
and  the  whole  cohnnn  or  pilo  h  made 
to  preserve  a  vertical  ^loiition  by  being 
formed  within  thrcp  pillars  of  ^Jasa  or 
liakeU  wood,  which  are  connected 
together  by  having^  tbeir  extremities 
iiiserted  in  boiirdg,  of  which  the  lower 
one  serves  as  a  base  for  the  column. 
The  paper  or  cloth  should  be  rather  less  in  diameter  tlun 
the  plates  of  loet^il ;  and  no  mui^ttn'e  should  be  allow  cd  to 
esca^ic  over  the  ed!2:c-s  uf  the  phitca. 

In  thijj  state  the  lowest  jfble  of  jtine  attracts  the  positive 
electricity  from  the  cop|>cr  h^Iow  it,  and  this  cfrntinnally 
receives  a  su]>ply  from  the  eiirth  ihrouj^h  the  ttiblc^  or  the  base 
of  the  pdt* ;  tiie  qiiantiiy  tiius  uttractwl  if  conveyed  to  the 
et»p[»er  plate  immediately  al>ovc^  throuirh  the  moistened  cloth, 
the  latter  serving;  as  a  courhjci«r  :  a^uiti,  the  zinc  in  ihe  second 
plate  attracts  electncity  frfun  the  copper  Ix'law  it,  and^  at  the 
same  timc»  receives  that  which  i-5  Imnsmitted  to  the  latter 
from  the  zinc  in  the  lowest  plate.  ThtH  the  «|iiantily  of 
positive  electricity  in  the  zine  of  the  second  philc  bceomes 
nearly  twice  aA  prcat  as  that  w  hlch  is  in  the  lowest  plate  ;  and 
the  process  continuing,  the  quantity  in  the  zinc  of  faeh  plate 
glftove  mav  be  conceived  to  be  such  a  multiple  of  that  which 
if  in  the  lowest  plate  as  is  expres»8ed  by  the  number  of  the 
compound  [>kte  fri>m  the  Iwttom  of  the  pile.  There  is  c<m- 
actpicntly  ohtuined  a  enrrcnt  of  positive  electricity  pai»sintc 
upwards  from  the  zinc,  through  the  acid,  to  the  copper  ;  and 
if  a  copper  wire  be  made  to  juiss  from  tlie  top  of  ihe  upper- 
most ziiic  plate  to  the  co[t|icr  in  the  h>w(>st  plato^  tlic  mm*^ 
current  wdl  rftiim  downwards,  so  that  a  circulation  of  the 
fluid  wUl  ctJiilimie  till  the  energy  of  the  pile  is  pxhauytcd. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  current  of  ncfxafive  elrctriclty 
passinpr  down  the  pile  from  the  co(»per^  through  the  acid,  to 
the  zinc,  and  returning  upwards  ahin^  the  wire, 

If  a  second  pile  be  toniied.  the  (dates  in  it  may  ho.  pl»cc»d  in 
a  reverse  order,  the  c'opjjer  side  uIjovc  an<l  the  zinc  side  lielow  : 
if  a  thinl  pile  be  formed,  the  onler  may  lie  the  same  as  in  tlie 
first  pile ;  if  a  fourth,  tlie  snme  aii  in  the  second  ;  und  so  tm : 
then,  in  unitiniy:  tlicni  together,  a  metnl  wire  jwwscs  from  the 
copper  at  the  bcrttom  of  the  tirst  pile  to  the  zinc  at  the  bottom 
of  ine  second  j  another  wire  j^aRics  from  the  cojiper  at  the  top 
of  the  second  to  the  nnc  at  the  top  of  the  thini,  and  so  on. 

When  n  win*  connects  the  opiK:tsite  ends  of  one  pile,  or  of 
a  system  of  piles,  t!u»  circuit  is  said  to  be  complete  :  it  is  Siiid 
to  tw  broken  if  there  wre  two  separate  wires'',  one  prweediuj? 
from  the  copjjer  at  l>ottoni,  and  the  other  from  the  ?.ine  at  the 
top.  If  an  animal  body  were  in  cfinncction  witli  the  farther 
extremities  of  the  wires  it  would  complete  the  circuit,  and 
experience  shorks. 

The  opposite  extrcmittes  of  the  idle,  or  of  the  wires  which 
«re  in  contact  with  them^  are  calle*!  the  poles  of  the  batterj. 
Aa  the  current  of  positive  electricity  seems  to  issue  frca!i  the 
jtine  nt  the  top  of  tht?  pile,  that  extremitv  is  called  the  po?.ittve 
jMilc  of  the  liattery  ;  at  the  same  time  the  nc^tive  electricity 
seems  to  ls«ue  frnm  the  eot»}»er  at  the  Iwrttom,  and  therefore 
l!ie  terminating  copper  plate  is  calleil  the  negative  j)o!e. 
'rhr*e  desiinnitions  are  reversed  when  a  single  j>oir  of  plates 
se|tiirated  by  an  a(rid  is  mentione<l.  In  that  c»ise,  since  the 
positive  electricity  losses  from  the  zinc  phvte^  tlirough  the 
aetd,  to  the  eopjier  plate,  and  that  the  wire  |Mi?^«es  throufL-'h 
the  air  from  the  inige  of  the  copjH^r  to  that  f>f  the  wni:  plate  ; 
it  is  evident  that  the  iKH^itive  electricity  will  flow  from  the 
copfier,  and  therefore  the  cfimx-r  is  the  positive  jiole  of  the 
coiiibinatiou  ;  the  neontive  electricity  flowing  at  the  same 
time  aJoo|f  the  wirc^  from  the  ziiic,  the  latter  is  tlie  ne^tire 
pole, 

Tliat  trhkh,  till  htd/f  wis  most  gencmlly  u^  1$  called 


trong:h-hattery,  because  the  aeid 
formed  in  r  rectangular  trouph,  usually  of  |fli*»d  J 

Kiaeoi 


<3m 

'1 


Ijy  nine  or  more  parallel  [lartilJOfis  of  the  t 
IK'rmit    no   commuiiicution   bctwoeti   mie  cdl  || 


li  u 

iiiiiiiiin 

As  many  puini  of  plates,  rinc  and  copper,  of  e 
fis  there  are  partitions,  are  providccf ;   the  two 
|T«ir  are  soldered  or  fastened  fojrether  at  tbeif 
lies,  so  that  they  may  be  parallel  tu  one 
united  together  by  a  rod  of  wood,  so  that 
he  [ilaced  into  or  removed  from  the  cells, 
connect  ions  between  the  zioc  and  copper  plai 
over  the  partitions,  so  that  there  h  a  rnpprr  m\ 
in  crti  h  ijepanite  r  ell,  except  at  r* 
in  w  hich,  till  two  rronphs  are  eor^i 
ordy  a  zinc  phUe.     When  one  troug^h  ii  to  be  <aal 
another,  in  onler  to  increase  the  Ixittefy,  a  slfp  rfj 
^/,  soldereil  at  the  top  of  a  zinc  plate,  is  bent  and 
the  cell  B,  containing  only  a  rinc  plate  at  one  et_ 
ceding  tnjujrh.     In  order  to  form  the  comiileli 
extremity  of  a  wire  is  made  to  entef  the  cell  A  J 
w  hk'h  is  the  positive  end,  and  the  other  «**F^>rT.t| 
to  the  O[ipopite  end  of  the  trough,  or  si'  "j| 

is  placed  in  contact  with  the  copper  -.^  ,  . ;. 
current  then  llow»  along  the  wire  from  tho '• 
mentioned  to  the  other.  ^ 

That  wliieh  ha*  b<*eri  jnst  descrilied  ts  desffTlli 
dren*8  battery,  and  Dr,  Wnllaston  proposed,  wi 
ntent  upou  it,  lo  have  in  eiich  cell  a  wne  plater^ 
of  fopper ;  for  thiis  both  surfaces  of 
bet o me  elficient  in  pr*^neinp  i*i 
|KJwcr  of  the  Kittery  would  be  i; 
Uttery  at  the  Koyaf  Institution  i?i  tu 
ecmtains  ^000  jtfiirs  of  t>latp<,  each  8  ii 
deep,  and  with  it  Sir  11  umphry  Davy 
eovcrics. 

The  Ijiattcry  invented  by  Profi^ssor 
number  of  cylindrical  tcsacIs  of  ro] 
about  Ui  inches  lij|;h  and  3  inches  its 
in§r  a  sutitrated  solution  f>f  suljdiate  ■ 
snrfat'e  of  earli  may  be  tminttHi,  but  tli^ 
eflicient  in  produting^  electricity, 
is  made  brij^ht.     On  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  i^   pla('ed  a  hemi- 
ifphere  n  of  wootl,  through  which , 
in  the  direr! ion  of  the  dtLs  of  llie 
f'ylinderj  h  a  }i^crfomtiofi  aliove  An 
inch  in  diameter  ;  and  to  its  base 
is  attaehed  a  short  tube  ^ofcfkp- 
per,   le^   in  diameitT  than  the 
cylinder,  and  carry ing-nt  iis  lower 
extremity  an  annular  fi!  »tj*  r  nf 
roppcr,   in   which  «:> 
several   small  holes.      V 
wtjodcn  cover  is  phiccKl  on  the 
cylinder  its  base  n*sts  on  the  top 
of  the  latter;  and  the  part  of  the 
cylintier  lietween  the  short  tube 
and  the  annular  pfate  is   tilUnl 
with  crystals  or   pieces   of  sul- 
phate of  cop|>*T,   which,  pradii- 
ally     di.^obifi^,     preserve    the     ^^"^^ — — ^        ' 
strCTiirth  of  the  solution  in  the  tower  port  of  th#l 

To  the  interior  of  the  sbwt  tutx»  \»  atliied  < 
piece  of  ox  Riillnt  r/,  about  the  same  if-  ■♦'"  i 
cylinder,  and    havinfr  its   lower  extr-  I 

whole  foriu3  a  mt^ndminous  Inijr^    fb'  i 

sul[iliuric  arid  (citcht  parts  water  to  <  f 

Einc  z,  iibtiui  the  same  length  as  ihe  f ;  m 

meter,  and  terminating  at  the  upj>cr  extreraiM 
ball,  is  jiRRPcd  throiipfh  the  f>erforati<m  in  the  v^ 
interior  of  the  membrane,  so  that  ita  >^  -^ 

of  the  vfitoil  \  die  surface  of  the  zuk  I  m 
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1 4f  memirjr.     Insti 
i^  or  s  t^d  of  j 


r'dfl^tnbrane,  a  bog 
Bware,  ma)-  be 


Qon,  hv  meims  of  «  wirr  or  luctRHic  rod, 
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me*  from  otm 
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"^     ^itic!  ro<l  and  the 
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' '      "f  the 


r  bftotiM!  by  Mr.  Gh^^  -  vcral 

" 'tibg^  strung  n'  .ujtl»  io  each,  a 

F»  turn;   each  of  t  Uis  jilyced  be- 

9l>f  zific  wttliin  a  tnui^ii  lu  which  is  diluted 

"  lie  acid.     Tlio  ttm]  rif  pljttinum  holds  Hie 
I  copper  I                 ^     lattery  and  con- 

oU:  of  VI  ,  ilic  zmc  j/liiu? 

f^t  first  by  Prufcsfior  WhcuUtofi<;  for  hh 

rwaifr" '  ..-«..!..  ...  tu..  ........  .._;.,^.^pj^ 

.1   to- 

-<,  A  small 
uo*^;  In;  jH:»Uo«n 

I  of  uxiv  and  t  i   the 

An  dcctro-iij  I  .   c|u»^ 

title  propose^!  by  Dalnwui  to  replace 
^\ibich  n«"'  f*  some  mumle 

fhich  octi  ai  lime^ora-j  of 

ISBbHLE,  ofi«  of  the  lioiiaeaveiitf  m  Ftmu 
,  Mndgtuaier  Trtatiat. ) 

|^9I1IK,  P.  C] 

^^SC^ILI  lVANOVITCII,afiajThiloct 
the  native  artttu  of   Hosuia,  and  hrtit 
Academy  of  Fine  An^  at  tit.  rcti!r>- 
iil  MoiQcnr,  MArdi  1  (13).   1737,     VVbiJe 
to  JMiv«  fuiuiiJ'eitcd  a  decided  tasti^  ^ur 
\  buiUiogsif  wiikh  was  hU  favourite  aonific- 
^  B  cndettroureil  to  iMprove  iiinifoU  by  itudy * 
I  aod  oikir  public  atrucrurei  of 
camnitiieii  tn  audi  taik  atandiufr 
I  siathiNl.    In  17^1  he  befw  to  wmn^ 
» at  Mii^eow,  ivhich  waa  thn  amkr 
I  r-    I  who  in  1775  f4M*d  him 

aiatttl  '"H^ow  UjuY«rxityf  in  on]er 

r  axMi^rp  tiiiifuag«9i«    Tkret  yein  •fter- 
«f  fina  Arte  being  ^panii  at  St. 
litf-  '"^"  !-nTe  indicationa  of  superior  tnlpnt 
izbenov  wau  one  of  the   iirit, 
^*t.....v^  ,«Lr«,  omler  IVhevakiunjjkv,  with 
,  be  voa  sent  to  IVi^  in  17i)l,  wbera  b# 
Mitral,  anil  \%(»uld  hav^  obuiiicd  tha  p(old 
uy  ot  irt»,  but  for  hi«  belonging 

w'  iltju  oi  it  he  wii*  rewarded 

|jy  tiie  thrw?  eniineiit  arcbitecta, 
rroud  ol  bia  having  obtained 
hud  ux^iiLt  beiif«  bocn  opoferi«d  on  any 
Fct^^raburg  Aondciiiy  beatowod  oti  him  the 
i/  iDd  aent  him  Ibrth with  (Oetober,  1762) 
i»  Italy  ba  vaa  elected  mexnbcr  of  ilie 
r,  a^  of  thoae  of  Florence  and  Bologna. 
U*  St.  Potmburvr,  in  May,  1765,  he  via 
^ImjiDdiate  wrvjoe  of  tho  Emprc^d  C&therine, 
eiaploynient  in  various  Mrehitectural 
which  aha  lud  coDcei>odf  and  among 
rebitiiding  tlic  Kremlin  at  Moscow t 
and  erecting  tipon  it  a  palace  that 
mwift  of  antietit  or  tmideni  times. 
'  mmhl  hiive  duiie  soi  for  the  facile 
I  of  four  ihouauwl  (eat  in  extent,  and 
\  of  the  ]xio^  and  magniJeoikoe  goO'* 
I  wd  her  architect,  from  the  estimate 
Bakoe,  which  waa  to  be  entirely  of  Italian 
five  miUion  rubles.     Even  the  unodd 
I  peaaervcd  in  the  Ki-eudio — co«t  no  less 
ruble**     Nevertheless^  although  all 
watde,  and  the  fintt  «tonc  of  the  in- 
l  vith  g:aeat  iolciunity  on  tlie  lit  (13th) 
which  or<^ajiion  Baahenov  delivcrud  an 
r  Sumarokov  [Sumakojiov,  F.  C.],^the 
rarda  interrupted,  and  never  remmicd. 


StilK  if  greatly  dimlnisbe^l  in  cooiequenee  of  hia  p!n«i  not 
being  cniried  into  exeeudon^  Uie  fame  attending  in  vu^t  a 
project  \%    not  inconsidcmbte  of  itielf,— as  b  e>i'  u 

the  renown  vihicb  one  irreat  Enfrliih  architect  I  I 

from  what,  but  far  iinj>rcif '  '  "  nnistimces^  would  \\a\  v  u.  cu 
his   irreiitrst   work;   tl*-  ke  in   fate,  {ni^o  Joneses 

Whitehall  and  Ihuhcnuv  :,  ^viuUut  may  be  allowed  to  share 
alike  in  fame. 

In  1776  he  Iw-f-nn  fi.r  til.'  17iniire>^  ft  iajiTirner  palace,  in  the 
Gothic  »tyle,  iio  in  the  mean- 

time bail  wii^  I  MOV,  v\u^  Nt  fur 

from  being  wtisticd  with  the  building,  that  fhe  N 

ordered  it  to  be  completely  altered  by  Kozakov. 
ceasor  Paut  however  rcitored  hitn  *9  hii  fonuer  ap[ 
bestowed  on  him  an  eitatf!  with  a  thousajid  neasgi^  ( 

various  honours  u]>on   biniT  and  employed  nim  to  ercut  the 

Ijalttce  ut  (TBtrliina,  that  at  PavIov«ky,  and  aevcml  ir»»vemmenl 
luiidingi  at  Cmnstadt.      But  tho  tnost  magnilieeiit  ! 

which  he  executed  for  the  Emperor  Paul  waa  the  ^  I 

or  Marble  Palace  at  St.  P«'fcrsi>iiriart  the  vaat  and  uiti#;*i»i.  ymf 
within  \Ahose  wail.s  tljr  unfortunate  Paul  wai  aaiaaiinatod,  and 
vvliidit  judging  from  the  very  minute  deacriptiop  given  of  it  bj 
Kotzebue,  miiat  origimilly  have  been  mo«t  sumptuouf  ;  but 
its  iatiacnaJ  aplendour  hasnowdisaiipcared^  it  having  been  con' 
verted  into  a  military  tchool  for  cnginecrt.  flozhenor  in  olat 
eaid  to  have  Ijeen  associated  with  Vornnihin  [VoBnxrKTjr;' 
P.  C]  in  building  the  Kazan  church,  at  ^t.  I 
Bazheoov  died  g**  jindysis,  at  St  Peterfburgt  Au*.'  )♦ 

I7!>y.  He  left  a  greet  number  of  architeiiorj  dra>vi%i  yud 
(le*iprt«,  which  the  cm[»eror  onlercd  to  Iw  publiaihed,  but 
PauPt^  own  death,  ,^1       '  !^«  frustrated  tliat  intention, 

liiahenov  himiclf  \  ia;i  Iratulation  uf  Vitniviua, 

17yO-&7,  in   t>    " 

(I^negirev,  PiMiislrt.) 

BEACH E.^,  ..;,-.  ...J,       ^-rm  mrrgducad  inlfi  modem 
geology  to  eharacteribe  a   ^(  m  clma  of  f^vellv, 

«indy/and  shelly  dejiocits,  wJ  -  <ii  onoe  perts  ol'tht, 

sca-l>ed,  and  have  been  raised  to  <  hy  hind  in 

modern  geobgf  jil  |K;riods.     It  ii  <  I'^iasible  to 

ejtuctly  the  limits  of  tliese  fnniiation*,  eveu  by  the  aid 
f»rganic  exyviu;  which  they  contain  :    for  white  tamo  raiaed 
l)eache8  tx^nttiin  only  i|x'cle«  iu>w  living  in  the  ail  joining  tea, 
oilier*  inr'Uide  one  or  more  extinct  pjH^yi^i,  and  thu«  conduct 
by  11  '    yradatbna  from  ilie  ah  '--m  ►hell-bid^  of 

lh<  ;i<aof  the  Forth  )IhI  ^  i^^d  the  variously 

elev^ied  muU  arcumulutkuns  of  Udiii-v^iiiiM  and  other  ^K>int»  of 
Sweden,  to  the   ftill  richer  and  oion}  antient  (ihoiigh  still 
to  be  culled  Newer  PJeiocsene)  de(Kisits  of  Ijieily.     Ti'.-  *'  nn 
Pleiatocetie  (mo^  m>ent),  which  lia»  come  into  un' 
diHicuhy  but  fiiebly,  and  in  fa^t  onlv  ilni\\^  un 
e^KX-'lial  line,  ineU^  of  the  #oft  l 

which  really  apocar  in  nature.     Nt      _  n 

and  Europctm  snores  furni>li  et^uniple?  in  ^uLui^klMiii  ii :  4i»  liie 
shores  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  coasts  of  Yorkshire  and 
I^ncaaliiro,  the  coasU  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  of  \V«&Xurd» 
Normandy,  Sweden,  and  the  Meiiitenuncan. 

BEALF:,  MARY,  an  EnL'li«h  jHjrmut  jwintert.f  V  j- 

teenlh  century,  about  whom  Verlne  collected  ponie 
detaila  from  some  journals  or  pockct-lKKiks  kf    '  ' 
Ijand,  of  which  bn  saw  »eveu.     She  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Craddock,  niinislcr  of  Walton-u^  o>.  i .. 
was  apparently  taught  |xiiniing  by  Sir  Peter  La-I)  . 
date  concemiop  her  works  iu   thc*e   jto(ket-l)Oiiks 
when  Lely's  vi»iLs  to  her,  and  his  j>raLties  of  Ikt  '  * 

Correggio  and  Vaadyek,  arc  noiii  ed.     In  the  siiii  i  * 

[laiiited  jxirtrdits  of  the  Biihop  of  C^hcstc^r,  Lord  und  Ltdy 
Combury,  and  Dr.  Sydenham,  Wi'lrs  oihcrs  i  and  fehe  rv* 
ccived  in  llitti  year,  for  puinhi  ^>s. 

Sir  Peter  Li.4y  iiaintcd  for  ;  ijortraili  of  Dr.  TiU 

Lt^on  and  Dr*  Stillingfleet,  in  ie  s  hotiio^  in  the  pre- 

sence of  his  wife,  in  order,  ]>:■  uit  Mrs*  Bculc  might 

iec  f  '    il  of  painting,     ^t  i  >^ni   (tlieu  Mr.  Eely)  ro- 

eei\  two  |)uintJngB  3Q/.,  of  vUiich  he  tfjok  *2bl,  Ws, 

in  i«M^  ^'M.i  ultra- mktrine.  In  Un-i  Mrs.  BmI*  inuli" 
*il6/.  G4.  Isy  her  jMun tings.     It  seenw  a  Mr.  Miu  1 

tome   landscape   bafkgrounds  in   stjmc  of  her   p^  i  f 

which  he  was  paid  in  colours  of  Mr.  lkale*s  nrnking*  ile 
was  paid  t>Yo  ounces  of  laka,  and  ijne  and  a  half  of  pink,  for  a 
latid^cape  to  the  portrait  of  tlie  Couurcss  of  Clai*e.  In  lb77 
she  received  4i9/.  fur  pictures;  a  very  large  aniount.  And 
among  the  i>ortraits  of  this  year  were  one  of  tlie  Earl  of  Chi- 
rendou,  ana  uvmy  others  of  the  nt>biliry.  She  v>iis  pmd  5^ 
for  a  head,  and  10/,  fi»r  a  halflcnt^th  in  oil.     In   IbM   Pr. 


ftveiiv, 
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mi'-* 

i'  the 

.,,..v^,  and 

'1  he  hrst 

1^  ]t^:2; 
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Uurnft  prrsetiM  Mr?.  Ikalc  with  a  enpy  of  hi*  History  of 
the  Ri'fnmmlion  ;  she  ftpjjcars  to  have  hvvn  hi^lil  v  e^teeiiwd 
by  Ihc  cIcTfry  ;  nmnv  rlistin^uishtni  inomlKjns  t*f  that  IxkIv  ?at 
\n  l»er*  Mr.  and  Mrs,  l^  nk^  npiK^ttr  to  li«vft  hion  vtry  rlmn- 
ii'Me  I  f-oiii  soiTiP  note?  at  the  tnd  of  one  nf  the  jiorket-ix^aks 
thvy  pave  two  shillings  in  the  ptminl  to  tho  toof.  Hor  hiis- 
kiml,  ChwrWs  Ikale,  UaJ  On  ciitployiiit'iit  m  tlic  BoarJ  of 
liiren  Clotfi ;  he  \^,i.s  uliw  ft  |>itiu1rr  and,  iict^orcrmjf  10  his 
j(KirnaU,  a  tolimr-miiker.  Mary  lUde  ilh'tl  hi  Lninlon  in 
IddT^  iipre<l  6ri,  aitil  w»5  lutrifvl  utnliT  the  foiinimnion-t^ible  in 
St.  J»fii€j*s  Chtinb.  11  er  hushant)  an* I  two  sons  FiirvivcJ  her. 
One  son^  Bartholomew,  studied  wilder  Dr.  Syderihnnij  jriid  prae- 
tisod  as  a  physJTC-iaii  at  Coventry  ;  t\w  other^  Clutfh\Sj  who 
was  bom  in  ItjfiO,  Wi*s  n  jjamter,  imtl  died  hi  London.  IJer 
jnctnrt**,  kivs  Waljiole,  nave  it  in  eh  nahire,  but  are  heury  in 
rolonr.  Several  uf  her  |)ortrail.H  have  btn^n  engmvcd  by  R, 
White,  P.  Viinderhnne,  nnd  A.  Blof^tebn;/.  Arehliikhop 
Tillotson's  bus  been  ett^ved  by  White  nnd  hy  Viinderbaiie ; 
iutd  till*  luttiT  enj/raved  that  of  Arehbi^bop  Teni^j'in,  Wal- 
ker painted  Mrs,  B<-ale'«  ixirlmit ;  bikI  sevi  nil  ]X)eni3  wrre 
addrefrw^d  lo  lier,  under  the  name  oF  Uebiia,  by  Dr*  W<j<Kifi»l!. 
(Wul|Kjle,  Anecdoiti  of  Paint  iti^j,  kc.  ;    J?*5tfy  iawnrda  an 

BEAUMONT,  SIR  r»E()R(^.E  lIcnVLAND.  w^^thv 
seventh  baronet  of  the  ontieTit  fiimily  u^  lite  Be^iumunta  of 
Stou^ihton  (>ninp"e,  Leicestershire,  lie  ^us  Imrn  Ui  l7r>U. 
was  e<liieate<I  at  Etont  a  distinuTiishcnl  uni.iteur  of  the  urtji  and 
friend  of  artiste,  possessed  him -elf  considerable  t-kill  as  c 
brndwajw  minter,  nnd  i$,  hitberto,  one  of  tlj»*  most  toutilfiecnt 
donors  to  tlie  Britisli  natioaal  ef>llix'tion  of  pictiirtflv  He  was 
mainly  iiiHtm mental  in  the  establish inent  of  the  NariomJ  Gal- 
lery ;  in  fnrtber«oe«  of  wbieli  objeet  be  |irfiijji^ed  to  contri- 
bute jiart  of  his  o\tii  lolleetion  at  Coleorton  Hall :  he  actord- 
inply  proscotCHl  to  the  Natiootd  (iallery  biileen  jMinfinjTN 
I'hiefly  landjscauies— a  landi*i'ape  and  rjpnroH  by  N.  Foiis^sin  ; 
llajrar  and  the  Ani<el»  NnreiAsU!*  jmd  Echo,  the  DeiUh 
of  FrtMTis,  and  ft  s^udy  of  Ireis  by  CLmtle  :  n  %ievv  of 
Venice  by  Canaletlo ;  a  lar^a"^  lundi»ca|)e  and  fitrurf-s  by 
Rnliens;  a  lan(lsea|)C  and  fijjnres  by  Jkth^  chHikI  ^lonun^  ;  a 
1aiidiM-ajM«  tind  fig-un^s.  called  the  Return  of  (ho  Ark.  by  S. 
Bourdon  ;  the  Villa  of  Mffic^'inw*,  and  tlic  Xiohc.  fd'  Wil&on  ; 
u  (Kirtralt  of  a  Jew,  mid  a  skekh  of  ihe  Dcjicent  from  the 
f'rosj.  by  Ilembmudt ;  a  profile  of  a  iniia  hy  fciir  Joshna 
Reynolds;  l*)'hide»  arjd  Orestes  by  Wc«t ;  and  the  Blind 
Fiddler  by  ^\  ilkie.  Sir  Geofire  waj  one  ai  Wilkie*s  earliest 
imlrons  iuid  bejt  friends.  There  are  alwi  two  of  bi«  owti 
iMndK-ajH^a  in  the  National  (iallery— a  KU121U  jiiece  on  wi>fMl» 
und  Jaetjiirs  contemphi(inpf  the  Wounded  Stag,  fn on  *  As  you 
like  it.*  These  two  |>ietures  were  prei^entetl  by  Lady  Beau- 
mont after  the  death  of  Sir  Geoiye.  He  died  in  February,. 
IS27,  without  isjiue.  Lady  Ikauniont,  who  was  the  grand- 
daug^hter  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes^  survived  Sir  (tcorp-o 
little  more  than  two  years;  fhe  dietl  in  July»  182[>.  Sir 
George  was  »n  active  iiienil»er  of  tlie  Society  of  AtiA. 

(Burke,  JJiciionar^  qf  the  Pecrafjc^  kc.  ;  Cuuninghsm^ 
Lives  <»/  the  moiit  smiuent  Paittler«i^  &c..  and  X.ffc  ff  Sir 
Damd   W ilkie ;  Cutahxjue  if  tlie  Picture*  in  th^  Aotionul 

BECCAFU'MI,  DO>rE'XIC0,  avny  celebrmrd  pmnh-r 
of  8iena,  nf  the  tiijili^rnth  tA'Otnry,  Aceordin^  10  ^'asun,  he 
viiui  Ijoni  at  Sit-na  in  1 184,  and  died  there  in  I54D;  other^iprive 
(hi*  re5{*ective  dalej*  n.«  1470  and  IjuL  His  real  name  was 
Meclu'riiio :  that  of  IVc^Mftnai  !ie  derivccl  from  his  jiatron 
Lonnixo  Bi^tx'jifumi,  who  placed  him  ajs  a  boy  witli  Cupannn, 
an  ottseore  jmintejr,  to  leani  pumtiii;r.  ll*i  oeeupinl  Mmseb' 
cliietly  in  copying?,  aiwi  be  \>as  especially  attnictc<l  by  some 
pietuH's  by  I  ietro  Ferugino,  whoH'  ptylo  he  acqnire<J,  and 
never  lo^t^notwithstandinfr  a  fulisequent  wjjouni  in  R^mie,  and 
th^  Opjjortimilles  he  hadoi' imjiroviofr  bim*>elf  from  the  recent 
work*  of  Michelangelo  and  Riifdiael  in  die  Vatii-fln.  lie 
wa*  in  Rome  during  the  Foniificaie  of  Julius  IL,  but  remained 
there  only  two  years.  He  j>4untt  d  in  disteni|K?r  nnd  in  oil ; 
better  in  the  fonaer  style,  mirl  his  snndl  H^'ure*?  are  BU|M[Tior 
to  his  larger  one*.  Latterly  vhen  the  fame  of  Michelangelo 
in  Tuscany  attained  its  citTiMne  hei^'br,  Bcceafmni  seems  to 
have  felt  a  ncetwsitv  for  irivi.MM-j-Mn.-  his  awnsty^'^i'^  ^^^ 
•ccordint'ly  forsook  lus  ori-  -^  of  desifm  for  a  s|tecics 

of  clunity  ptnmpncM,  and  h  iM^eamc  harsh  and  ugly, 

lie  was  cfjrreet  in  perspeetive»  was  fond  of  reflections  and 
foreshortening-?,  and  cxeelicfl  uH  his  Siencse  contemixmiries 
in  energy  of  comiKwliion;  in  other  rrt^jiects  he  wa^^  surpoij*ed 
Ky  his  ^i*eat  rivid  Rasu^i.  His  bent  works  are  in  Siena  ;  he 
eieeutctl  soiue  at  Florence,  ui  Pju,  iukI  fome  at  Genoa  for 


Prince  Doi^ii.  Ill*  etcnilcd  «l6o  mmhp  of  \ 
foot-pavement  of  tiie  ciithedral  of  ^ien:i ;  ul 
exitnmenc(^d  by  Dnccio  di  iiuoni  n^^rmi .  fcnan 
but  in  which,  aa  Von  Itnniuhr  has  showa^  he 
The  designs  of  the  f<H»t  pane  me  nt  »rr  a  s)iod<'l 
outlines  of  the  figures  arc  cut  into  the  stotM 
id^erwanU  with  a  black  e<nijeiit.  Those  of  ] 
beencnpraved  by  Andreani  and  Cow-ti.  Bed 
n  few  works  in  bronre,  and  is  said  to  Ij4ve  • 
Moodcnts,  wbirh,  with  the  prints  after  hb  dl 
masters,  are  emnnerated  by  iirinekrn, 

(Va«yiri,   Viie  de'  Pit  tori,  &c- ;     1 
&c.  ;    H'inekm,   DirAi(tnu<tirt  €le4  - ' 
lialimische  Fiifichunijen ;  Bninkrt,  I^iUtntm 
grawiuffi,  &e.) 

BECHERA,  a  jrenm  of  fossil  plan f 21  ^f 
Sternberg.  IVchem  ehar.efonni5.occuf»  in  ihi 
brofikdak*.  In  this  ^eims  Sternl>i*rg  i<  '  "  *  1, 
or  fopsil  Chitra'  id"  d.i*  terlinrv  stniiA  '• 

BECKFOKD.   WILLIAM,    cii 
wealth,  lalents,  tind   eeti  titrieitics,    . 
child   of  Aldernwn   Beck  ford*  of  L^-r 
21st  of  June,  1770,  in  bis  second  irr; 
after  bis  famous  exhibititia  at  cxmrt, 
city  add  res*  to  George  IIL*  lurd  lavi 
aoj^-wer,  he  made  the  reply  which  uxi  I 

went  in  Ginldhiili.     The  ahiennati  liud  «rvoni 
to  each  of  whom  he  It  ft  a  h^^'ucy  of  iiCKlCV* ;  \ 
bis  pro[Xirty,   whieb   ciTa^i^ted   chlcllv   of  (| 
Jamais  11,  mid  also  of  the  c>talc  t>f  l^'viithUI^ 
ill  Wilt^hin%  went  to  bis  son  by  hi*  wife,  i) 
lK>y  aU>iit  nine  years  oht,  and  is  titid  u»  hav« 
a  revenue  exceeding  lOO.OOtt/.     He  '     '     ' 
father's  death,   anraeted   tiolice  an.* 
lingviishtMi   fiiends  and  visitor;*,  by  \\ 
lUid  pft^eocity;  and  ibe  pnmdse  ihii- 
little  work  which  be  ]ml»Iibhed  in  \'> 
cd  Memoirs  of  ExtraordinMry  Faint* 
.fatire  n|x>ii  ccrtnin  lixiiig  English  .; 
shing  of  eornioiscnrsliip.     He  had  vi* 
the  society  of  that  ai[»iiaJt  "'^  ^7^. 
vvhii  gave  him  his  ble&^ing;    but  In^  mL  muI  oti 
iHTly  bis  Brrit  i^oiilinental   toiir  in  June,  17»U, 
fie t ween  that  dnte  mid  May,  1781,  |wrt  gf  FIdl 
Geriijany,  and  Italy.    In  17K2  he  made  a  »oaii 
and  in  1787  another  to  Fortupal  and  ^^ 
had,  in  178^,  marrietl  the  Lady  Msu 
ufCbarlcs,  fourtli  Eiirl  of  Atioyne,  aito  j/uu  nm 
been  returned  to  fmrlirimerit  as  on>^  of  th«  iiiei| 
In   1764  also  he  publi^hfd  Jiis  remarkable^ 

*  Vathi'k,*  in  French.  31ore  liiaji  fifty  yaui 
told  the  writer  (imderstood  to  Iks  Mr.  CjTUl 
scnet  of  arlick'S  cniitleii  *■  Rt-*,olJcctiorj»  of 
Vatliek/ the  tii*st  of  which  anpenrcd  ?n  the* 
Miit!:uyine  *  lor  June,  1*^44,  ttait  he 
sitting.     '  It  took  nve/  ho  wiid,  *  Ihn 

lisird  labiair.     1   never  ttK>k  off  my 
This!  severe*  appli*  atiuii  made  aie  ver . 
hill  liad  0  very  ampler  loftv,  h 
largest  in  the  kingdooh     Jjmu 
ditierent  [Mirts  of  the  lioiise,  Uouuuu   .ni«i  «.( 
It  WB»  from  i!iat  I  introdufiil  the  hidl— the  i^ 
of  Kblis  being  generated  l*y  my  *>^\n.     ^Iv  \i\ 
nified  and  roloured  it  with  the  I'^^rfrti^m  oiar^ 
feuittles  in  ^'tithek  were   jMittmiis  of  tho#^  i| 
esrablisbment  of  old  Fonthill,  thi%ir  fancied  m 
ties  exug^ernted  to  i^uit  my  purpoK*.'      An  1 
fion  of  the  work  afterwardi*  apfK'fln 
Itecklord  Sidd   he  never  ktiew ;  he  t  ; 

dmie.  In  the  next  ^x*rriainetit,  whieh  bcuati  ; 
for  Hindoo ;  but  in  17il4  he  accepted  Uic  Clul 
and  aguni  w  c^ut  abroad.  He  now  fixed  bini^^ 
where  be  pyrcbti*ied  an  estato  near  CintrJ,  and 
tuous  mansion,  the  de.s^ertion  and  dei&olatioo  1 
years  aft*  rwords  Bvron  has  dcscriUd  in  the  £1 

*  Childe  llarobl,*  m  the  Ime^  beginning— 

•*  Thi^rv  thou  too.  Vfiihrk!   Kngl*ni'|  w»>irtu<) 
Onw  formrti  Uty  Pwrfcii  !•«.*• 

On  bis  return  to  England  he  CN»c*jpie«t  him^ 
belll-hinentof  his  house  at  Fcmtbill ;  hot  in  1^01 
furniture  wius  sold  hy  auction,  and  th>" 
the  next  year  by  u  Hiniikr  sale  in  Li 
cDllcctioa  of  picture**    These  proceeding  ho\j 
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0  the  commenceinent  of  a  mucli  more  magnificent 
hooks,  pictures,  curiosities,  rarities,  bijouterie, 

odatls  of  art  or  ingenuity,  and  the  erection  of  a 
;tt  Fontliiil,  the  niott  conspicuous  feature  of  which 
•  of  );reat  height.  Mr.  Bcckford  sat  again  for 
be  short  )iariianicnt  of  180(i,an(l  also  in  that  which 
;  and  he  continued  to  reside  chiefly  at  Fonthill 
MB  he  fold  his  estate  and  house  tlicre,  with  all  the 
the  Utter,  to  Mr.  Forquhar,  for,  it  was  under- 
esmn  of  360,000/.  His  outlay  upon  the  property 
according  to  his  own  account,  about  273,000/., 
ctt  sixtuen  or  eighteen  years.  The  reason  he 
{he  writer  of  the  '  Recollections*  for  dis()osing  of 
ednrrion  of  his  income  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of 
ihii-fa  had  deprived  him  of  two  of  his  Jamaica 
Yoa  iiiuv  iiiiapnc  their  im|XirtRnce,'  lie  added, 
!l  jou  that  there  were  1500  slaves  upon  them.' 
is  tbe  frrcttt  tower,  which  had  ))ecn  nastily  and 
tnctcd,  and  not  long  finished,  fell  to  the  ground. 
;  'M  feet  high.  Mr.  Beck  ford  now  retired  to 
be  erected  another  lofty  building  on  tlie  eminence 
Dvne,  to  the  north  ot  that  city.  Till  now  his 
ition  with  the  general  public  liad  rented  on  his 
V'athek  ;'  but  in  1834,  after  an  inter\-al  of  fifty 
n  apf»eared  as  an  author  by  the  {wblication  of 
his  first  contuiental  tour  (in  1780),  in  a  series 
r  the  title  of  *  Italy,  w  ith  sketches  of  8|«in  and 
>Is.  8vo.  Lond.  lie  told  the  writer  of  the  *  He- 
at these  *  Sketches*  were  *  drawn  up  from  notes 
in  themselves,'  liut  that  his  memory  supplied 
ng.  It  has  always  been  understood  however  that 
ten  many  years  l)efore  their  publication  :  indeed 
i  he  observes  that  the  letters  had  'remained 
years,*  and  that  most  of  them  *  were  written  in 
hevday  of  youthful  spirits  and  youthful  con- 
?rioJ  when  the  old  order  of  things  existed,'  &c. 
adds,  *  as  they  happen  to  contain  inssages  which 
lowledgcd  taste  have  honoured  with  their  notice, 
iibly  be  less  unworthy  of  emerging  from  the 
light  than  I  imagined.*  The  vivacity,  polished 
^phic  iK)wer  of  these  letters  were  instantly 
t ;  and  tncir  appearance  from  the  ]iress  was  fof- 
i  year  by  the  reimblication  of  the  *  Memoirs  of 
I^ainters/  and  tnc  next  by  another  volume  en- 
ctions  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Monasteries  of 
Batalha*  (in  Portugal),  made  in  June,  1794. 
shed  by  the  same  qualities  with  the  previous 
ly.  Fnim  this  time  Mr.  Ikn^kford  continued 
nient  till  his  death  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1844. 
ughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Susan  Euphemia, 
>  the  Marquis  of  Clydesdale  in  1810,  and  is 
ichcss  of  Hamilton.  Of  the  tale  of  *  Vathek,* 
•n  often  reprinted,  Byron,  a  good  judge  on 
has  pronounced  tliat  *  for  correctness  of  cos- 
f  description,  and  [lOwer  of  imagination,*  it  far 
ther  Euro|)ean  imitations  of  the  Eastern  style 

D.  Bedsteads  for  domestic  use,  of  whatever 
:  commonly  made  of  wood,  and  of  somewhat 
ction  ;  but  the  much  smaller  siK*ce  occupied  by 
of  iron  and  brass,  their  consequent  su]>eriority 
Mit  free  ventilation  which  is  so  important  to 
great  advantage  which  they  possess  in  not  har- 
,  have  led  to  their  very  extensive  introduction  of 
e  dormitories  of  barracks,  hospitals,  and  other 
iments ;  while  the  elegant  lightness  of  some 
le  last-named  material,  and  the  great  facility 
ey  may  be  taken  to  pie<-es.  iKi(rked  in  a  very 
and  put  together  in  an  exctJt'dingly  short  time, 
*m  very  strongly  for  camp  and  travelling  use, 
nany  cases,  for  articles  of  houichold  furniture. 
of  U*dsteads  which  claims  notice,  comprises 
contrivances  which  have  been  devised  for  the 
alids,  und  to  facilitate  the  necessary  surgicul 

1  patient'*  with  fractured  limbs,  or  such  as  huve 
ig  frequent  dressing  and  careful  shielding  from 
idental  to  even  the  most  careful  removul  of  tiic 
Lns  of  such  inventions,  several  of  whiclj,.hu\intr 
'ex]>erience  to  be  etttcient,  have  been  re\\arded 
for  the  EncouniL'enicnt  of  Arts.  Manul'actures, 
,  and  describetl  in  their  *  Trunsueiions'  {\v\s. 
xxix.,  and  xlix.),  the  {Msition  of  a  lu'd-ridiien 
varied  in  evcrv  conceivable  vtay  v.iih  littlr  or 
.,  No.  24.       • 


no  exertion  to  himself,  and  the  offices  of  the  attendant  and  tho 
surgeon  may  be  {lerformed  with  the  greatest  possible  fiuality. 
Even  these  however  have  failed  in  one  iin|M)rtant  ]x>int ;  for 
however  |)erfect  their  mechanical  arrangeiueuts  may  be,  they 
cannot  prevent  the  distressing  consequences  which  arise  from 
the  unequal  pressure  of  a  body  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
debility  upon  a  bed  which,  however  soft,  cannot  su])p]y  a 
uniform  support  to  every  portion  of  its  surface.  In  many 
cases  where  the  primary  uiseaae  or  injury  has  been  insufiiciciii 
to  destroy  life,  mortification  and  death  have  ensued  from  tliis 
unequal  pressure,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  and  the 
use  of  air-cushions  and  down-pillows  to  mitigate  the  e\il.  A 
uiinful  case  of  this  character  naving  come  under  tbe  notice  ot 
Dr.  Aniott,  led  him  to  the  invention  of  the  hydrostatic  or 
water  bed,  which  consists  of  a  trough  lined  with  thin  sheets 
of  metal,  and  [lartially  filled  with  water,  upon  the  suriace  ot 
which  floats  a  sheet  of  water-proof  India-rubber  cloth,  of 
sufiicient  size  to  completely  line  the  trough  when  impty, 
and  secured  to  its  upper  edge  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  tlic 
escrape  of  the  water  by  capillary  action.  Upon  this  sheet  is 
laid  an  ordinary  soft  feather-bed  or  mattress,  which,  floating 
on  the  yielding  surfac-e  of  the  water,  afibrds  a  support  to  the 
iKiti(>nt  comparable  only  to  that  afiforded  by  the  water  of  a 
bath.  Every  point  of  tiie  uneven  surface  of  tlie  body  having, 
as  it  wen;,  its  se|)arate  column  of  support,  the  pressure  is 
so  ei|ua]ly  distributed  as  to  aHbrd  the  patient  comfortable 
rest,  and  eflectually  to  prevent  the  fonnation  of  sores  upon 
the  most  iirominent  points.  The  depth  to  which  tlie  body 
will  siidc  m  such  a  bed  may  be  regulated  by  the  thickness 
and  buoyancy  of  the  mattress,  and  any  unusual  position 
may  be  obtained  by  placing  light  and  bulky  cushions  or 
folded  blankets  under  such  parts  of  the  body  as  it  may  be 
desired  to  elevate,  just  as  tlie  position  of  a  body  floating  in 
water  may  be  aficcted  by  the  use  of  buoys.  The  mass  of 
water  prevents  the  approach  of  cold  air  Irom  beneath,  and 
also,  by  its  non-conducting  properties,  does  not  allow  of  the 
dis|)ersion  of  heat  downwards,  so  that,  contrary  to  what  might, 
at  first  sight,  be  expected,  the  hydrostatic  bed  is  a  warm  one : 
but  as  tlie  im])ermeability  of  the  Indb-rubber  cloth  imiicdcs 
the  escape  of  persuiration,  care  should  be  taken,  when  the 
patient  is  unable  to  leave  the  bed  daily,  cither  to  lay  a  watex- 
proof  cloth  above  the  mattress  to  receive  the  mobture  which 
would,  without  it,  descend  through  the  mattress,  and  be- 
coming condensed  on  the  floating  sheet  below  it,  would  ren- 
der the  bed  damp  and  unwholesome ;  to  lay  a  blanket,  which 
should  he  frequently  changed,  to  collect  the  perspiration 
which  descends  from  the  bed ;  or  to  place  a  layer  of  small 
pieces  of  cork,  the  interstices  of  which  may  atiord  a  degrte 
of  ventilation  between  the  mattress  and  the  floating  sliect. 
The  perfect  adaptability  of  the  surface  of  such  a  bed  to  w  hat- 
ever  may  be  laici  ui)on  it,  aliens  the  dressing  of  wounds,  the 
application  of  poultices,  and  the  jicrfonuante  of  other  otfices 
of  the  sick  chamber,  without  disturbing  the  patient.  A  lull 
account  of  this  admirable  invention,  tlie  author  of  which  cave 
it  to  the  public  without  taking  out  a  [latent,  b  given  in  No. 
26  of  the  Penny  Matjuzine  (Old  Scries),  Irom  the  filth 
edition  of  Dr.  Arnott's  ElemaiU  oj  Physici. 

BEDSTKAW.     l<'Alium,  P.  C.  S  j 

BEECHEY,  Sill  WILLIAM,  H.A.,  one  of  the  most 
succi>8sttd  of  tlie  recent  English  portrait-|jaintcrs,  was  born  at 
Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  in  December,  1763,  and  was  origi- 
nally articled  to  a  conveyancer  at  St6w.  But  having  a  strong 
love  ior  iiuiuting,  he  detei  mined  to  pursue  it  as  a  profession, 
and  he  obtained  admission  into  the  Uoyal  Academy  in  1772. 
'J'liough  with  many  able  rivals,  some  ot  \\hom  were  the  most 
eminent  |jaintei-s  of  the  English  school,  Mr.  Bcechey  early 
distinguisiied  himself,  and  was  elected  an  Associate  of  tiic 
Boyal  Academy  in  1713,  and  was  ap|>ointed  in  the  same  year 
ix)rtrait  liaintcr  to  the  queen,  of  whom  he  [iiuntcd  a  whole- 
length. 

In  1708  he  executed  his  principal  work,  a  large  coucstrian 
nicturc  of  George  IIL,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of 
Vork,  attended  b^  (icnerals  Duiidas,  Sir  W.  Fawccit,  and 
Guldsworthy,  reviewing  tlie  Third  aiiid  Tenth  Dragoons;  for 
\«hicii  he  \ius  electt.d  u  Uoyal  Academician  and  knighted  by 
the  king,  Uing  the  second  artist  u^ion  whom  George  111. 
conferred  tiiat  honour:  the  iirst  was  iiir  Joshua  Ucynolds. 
West  however  had  declined  the  honour.  This  picture  is  now 
at  llunipton  Court. 

Fruin  this  tiute  Sir  William  was  much  occupied,  and  he 
l)aintcd  the  majority  of  all  the  ])ersonsof  distinction,  rank,  and 
lustiion  of  his  time,  including  several  i,ortraits  of  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Among  his  portraits  are  also  thohO 
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«f  T/CFfd  Ifclcon,  Lord  St.  Vinrenr,  Sir  W.  Ilnmilton,  Lord 
Comwftllts,  Mr,  Addjngton,  ftftcrvviirfls  Lfini  Sirlmouni,  John 
Kpmbic,  Ice.  His  jjortrahs  trcncriilly  jiravo  siitistlietifirij  ejqio 
daily  in  th«*ir  atHtiidcs  and  expi-cssion,  which  am  the  mnst 
difficult  dqwrtm/^nt*  of  portr.iuup«\  Ills  i  olciiinng' wai*  pvty 
imd  Hg'ht,  niid  lits  earlier  uirttires  vprc  well  model  led  •  Imt  his 
Intest  works  arc  neirlip^f'ntly  executed.  There  is  i\  ijortrait  of 
Nnllekens  by  Sir  VV  ill  Jam  Ilcechey  in  the  Nationtil  Gallery. 
He  died  at  tJampstead  m  the  month  of  January,  1839,  at  the 
ajfe  of  96,  He  wa^  twiee  married,  and  left  a  niitncmiim  fa- 
mily. Ciiptuin  iJeeehcy^  R.N.,who  was  one  of  Sir  E.  Parry *s 
Uen'tenatiis  in  his  seeood  polar  exix'tfttion,  is  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Beeehcy. 

(Art- Union  Jottrntil,  FebriKtrj',  1639.) 

liECfARE'LLI,  ANTO'NIO,  a  celebrated  modelkr  of 
Modciia,  where  ho  was  born  about  14IJ8.  Who  hi*  master 
wa*  is  not  known,  but  he  wn»  probably  Guido  Mazzoiii,  or 
Giovanni  Abati,  the  father  of  Niceolo.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Corre^^gio,  and  is  said  not  only  to  have  instructed  that  rele- 
brated  piiinter  iu  moflelling-,  but  to  have  even  modelled  raany 
Hgrurc-S  for  liim  to  faeilitate  his  labour  in  the  paiming  of  the 
cupola  of  Farma,  of  which  the  numerous  and  strong  fore- 
shortening^ rendered  models  necessary.  There  are  few  of 
the  works  of  Bee^irclli  lefl;  the  prineiiml  i^  the  Descent  from 
the  Crosa  in  the  ehun'h  of  SuritiMarjTherita,  eontLiinin^  niuny 
figures  in  the  round  rather  larger  than  life,  and  of  which,  or 
some  others,  Mich  elan  fjelo,  says  Vasari,  remarked,  '  Se  guesta 
terra  diventasse  marmo^  ^ruai  alio  atatne  antiche' — *  If  this 
clay  were  to  l>ecome  marble,  woe  to  the  ancient  statues :'  an 
extravajrant  eomplimi^iit,  which  the  fig^ures  do  not  warrant,  in 
the  opitdoo  of  Fiorillo,  and  no  doubt  truly,  Thert*  is  a  tnv 
dltton  that  three  of  the  figures  of  this  work  were  modelled  by 
Corregg:io,  but  probably  witliout  Jbuudation,  He  ilicd  In 
15t;5. 

(Vedrlant,  Vftedi  PitloH,  St.  Modentisi;  Tirnboseln,  Vife, 
kc.  Modeneu;  Fiorillo,  GtAckicfUcdui'  Malthrnj^  &c. ;  Lwm, 
Storin  Pittorica,  kL\ ) 

BK'HAM,  UAXS  SEBALD,  a  very  celebrated  German 
painter  and  en^'niver  of  the  sixteenth  ccriitiry,  whose  nunie 
W  been  corrajited  into  all  .nhajK??  by  many  forei^rn  and  gome 
German  writer:*.  Ho  wn^  hem  ut  Ntirnt)erp  lu  1500,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  of  Alberr  DdfL-r's  prbolitrs,  and  w:is  n  man 
of);reat  aWIitr ;  htii  his  proffi^ncy  wjis,  aecordmfr  to  tradition, 
c^ual  to  his  afnllty.  He  was  forced,  throutrh  his  biul  ehtm\ctrr, 
to  leave  Niimberg^,  and  he  settled  in  Frankfort*  but  not  to  re- 
form, for  he  here  ^et  up  a  wiiRvshop  and  brothel,  an^i  i^  re- 
ported to  have  lK*en  drowncil  by  tlic  juithoritie*:  abotit  1550, 
on  account  of  his  extreme  depravity.  This  is  the  account  of 
HUs<;en,  who  says  that  it  y,\i$  the  practice  to  ctrndcmn  various 
kinds  of  criminal!*,  and  amon^  them  pimps,  to  be  drowned  : 
he  refers  to  Lersner*s  *  Chronik.*  Dn]i|je!mayr  sayts  be  went 
to  Frankfort  in  1540,  and  died  there  in  1550.  The  jtartieidar 
nature  of  Beham's  depravity  is  not  mentioned  further  than 
thai  ho  pubhshed  obscene  prints  at  Nufntierg',  mid  kept  a 
wine-shop  and  brothel  at  Frank lurt.  He  must  byve  bei!n 
however  very  industrious  from  th(»  number  of  bb  works ;  and 
his  depravities  must  have  been  such  as  were  not  itieonsjstent 
with  indmtry  in  hi.^  art.  A.s  a  iijianter  lie  is  scarcely  known. 
His  name  is  written  Boehm  ana  Ik-hiini  bv  ^ood  authorities, 
and  some  maintain  that  his  name  w:t5  Sebald  only  ;  l)ut  most 
of  his  prints,  or  those  atjributed  to  him,  ttre  marked  with  a 
monojjrnuij  of  H.  S.  P.  and  ILS.  U.  in  upnght  <;ipitaJs  inter- 
mindeii. 

Hi*  prints  eauflst  of  woodciit«»  and  of  etchings  and  en- 
{Tfuvinp^  on  copper.  Those  marked  with  the  P.  were,  ae*vrtl* 
infif  to  Sjndrart,  his  earlier  works  ;  and  those  with  the  B.  from 
aliout  the  tiir  '  '  went  to  Friiokfort,  His  firsl  instructor 
wa?  his  tou'  uiew  B^^ham,  llkew  ise  a  pnpfl  nf  Albert  I 

DUrer,  and  iil>  »  <.i  .uarcautonin  In  It.dy,  HeiiK'kcn  enume- 
rates 392  nrjnts  by  Beham,  inclndin^r  ^S  woodcuts,  and  21 
done  after  nis  desi^rns  by  other  entrraver-.  Bart^eh  describes 
even  430,  of  which  171  are  woodcati*  He  is  reekoncfl  amon^ 
the  do-^nlled  littl'i*  masters,  ffom  The  extreme  !Tiiylhu.*gs  of 
their  prints.  His  prints  are  much  In  the  style  of  those  of; 
Aldepi^ver;  occasumalljr  comxt  in  drawing,'  hut  genrridly^ 
cupeeialljr  in  the  draperies,  in  the  Gothic  taste.  His  en- 
mvintrs  are  8U|*erior  to  his  cuts  and  otehinps.  Hb  cousin , 
mnhel  or  Bartholomiim  Beham,  wa5  an  excellent  nainter  for 
hU  period,  Jle  was  a  pupil  of  Albert  Diircr,  ami  was  sent 
by  tne  duke  Wilhchn  of  Uavaria  to  study  in  Ita!y^  where  he 
died,  Rays  Sandnjrt,  in  the  prime  fd"  liJe,  imd^  ncconling  to 
Dfjp|>clmayr,  in  1^0,  which  ii*  alio  the  last  date  upon  hts 
i9orks:  he  was  bom  about  14dS, 


Barthel  Bouaiii  waa  eattremely  lahoHmts  a#i#i 
pin  tings  j  but  if  it  \h*  true  th^i  he  stinti4«^i  in 
Liter  yearfl  of  Bjipbai^rij  linic,  his  fmste  at  deii|rt 
to  bim.  Yet  fits  picture  in  the  Ptmikotiiek  at  ll 
resiL^seitation  of  a  woman  W  touetiin|r  her  Vfifh^ 
one  of  the  masferpieccs  of  IIk*  old  f«eniiAn  •rha 
t  '         '        in  the  preecnee  *  '    "  *'  '    i 

II  :  and  the  picJu 

'  t  cux  1  nti^ti    lib    Helena   n  jm  rnur, 

cirata,  adprohatur.     Anno  ccxliii/  | 

collection  a  picture  in  a  similar  style  c 
in^  into  the  GidH  Hartbel  was  also  *n  enrn 
cortlinp  to  Sandrart,  nssiiiled  Mareaufotdo  in 
Riiphflcl.  There  is  a  print  of  ChafJes  V,  by  H 
which  Vasari  seems  to  have  attributetl  to  Biird 
prints  arc;  Ix-tter  drawn  than  Hans  Scbald*»« 
nearly  50  numerous :  they  probtibly  do  not  eie« 
are  from  (ireek  and  Roman  history  and  mytbob) 
says  that  iiome  of  the  prints  which  be^ir  the 
antonio  were  executed  eniircdy  by  B<?hntn. 

(Siindrart,  Teuisch^  Acadtnve,  &c. ;  Doppel 
rische  Nachrieht  von  dtn  I^ umhetqischen  Ki 
Wmor^^xi^  ArtisiiH'hes  Mopan'n^  17t+0;  H^nd 
nnire  (fes  ArtUteft,  !kc, ;  Bartsch,  Pehdre-GfuM 
Divfiounahf  fh<(  MonotframttteA^  Sec.)  < 

BELEMNITE'LLA.  The  group  of  Bell 
occurs  in  the  chalk  formation,  and  which  »  41 
anterior  and  ventral  face  by  a  long  narrovr  'Hi 
namt'd  generlcally  hy  D'Orbiprnj.  To  lhi§ 
B.  muerouatiis,  B.  ^ninulutus,  B,  mamtnillatuSf  I 
and  B  American  us  in  the  United  States,  if  dil 
distinct  from  B.  mucronatus.  ( 

BELEMN ITES.  To  the  history  of  this  m 
replialopodou?  fo??ils  the  pm^rr^BS  i>f  rnivfttl 
lately  added  very  impti  i  "      ,  ,  j 

Stan  t*es  a  tten  d in  p- 1  h  e  r  *J 

form  of  the  animal  at    ><i 
homy  la  mi  nee  at  Lyme  an<l 
almost  complete  ri^stontion  nr  uu^  in  >  t 

ciincns  laid  open  in  the  ctitlinif  of  ll  V 

way,  near  Clnppenhuui  in  Wiltshire, 
excavated  aHorded  to  Mr,  Pratt  and  t}  - 
ion  admirable  specimens   of  Uie  ph- 
plate*,  outlines  of  some  of  the  w>iY  pan 
luid  the  form  and  arrauirernent  of  the   i 
itie  wrins.     Indeed  one  of  Mr,  Pratt's  w 
place  and  siKe  of  the  ey(*s,  tlie  funrud  or 
tcndinotis  jKirt.^  of  the  manffe,  and  the  lati 
bladder,  and  ink-duct*     (Oweti,  fiuntefiofk 
ProfcFi^r  Owen,   tn  Mhotn  the  finest  ^ 
coveries  were  «5(diniittetl,  has  found  a  • 
twecn  the  fo^^il  anirnal  »\\i\  the  group  or  roecrii 
mals  called  Onychoteuthis,  on  who«e  arms  aiti 
cusps,   hut  sleritler  horny  books.     The  arms, 
ber,  were  equal,  slender,  aud   fumi-«ihcd  witJi 
all  their  length,  alternating^  in  a  double  row. 
round,  and, a  lillle  behind  the  middle  of  the 
piola ;    the   cijiidjd  exfreniiiy  pointed,  enclfiii 
guard,   the  anterior   eitrendty  of   the  landTJ 
which  the  ink-bajr  is  placed,  nearly  tran= 
so  as  from  analo^j-y  with  the  sepiosteim  ii 

pcetod.     The  Belemnitic  animal — a  <l;  < 

cut  tie—  m  uiit ,  in  some  instances ,  lo  j  ;  ,  >  id 
of  the  fibrous  conical  extremity,  hiivi«  r.  ,k>  h  1  i  j| 
four  or  more  feet  in  leng-th,  and  i  in-i 

for  swift  motion.     In  the  )i;isde]  -!lO^ 

the  species  appear  to  have  per  in  urn  Together,  'J 
foimu  al¥}ut  the  cones  many  indications  of  tM 
animtd  i»ub«^tanees.  I 

The  peo!o«ricaI  distribution  of  the  Be]«*ciitt 
liir^ely  exnmitied.  In  1835  Professor  Phillii^ 
the  British  A<??ociHtion  at  Dublin  a  full  atvfjuntj 
hires  and  motJe  ot  fii^cunrence  of  the  Brin^h  sT»if} 
names  and  charncters  to  the  [jrincifad  h 

the  cretnecous,  upj>er  *»^»lilic,  lowTr  rr  1 
M.  d*()rbirirny  has  hitely  publish"'  <*. 

derived  from  a  full  invcsiiir.ition,  <  li 

currine  in  Franrc.  It  thus  app^irA  tliut  ui  i 
B*'lrmnite«  are  confint^d  as  a  irrciup  to  th*  tm 
that  many  rjk'Cics  allitnl  to  the  B,  f 

ncciHiitii**  of  Plu!a\iHe,    and    l: 
belong''  to  the  li;is;  that  others  aiuiu  tn  n.  i  iNpi 
B,  (piiiKjuesulcatus  of  Biiuiiville,  B.  Aaleiaif  oft 
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BteMriit;  that  otben  allied  to  D.  snloitiuiof 
orfeoM  cf  SchlottheiB,  abound  ia  the  period 

cUjr;  wkile  B.  mocronatu*,  B.  quadratus, 
ittffimtaa,  and  otfaeia  now  nmlced  as  Belen- 
bigny,  cliai«elerite  die  cretaceous  strata.  The 
ntered  into  00  this  subject  are  yet  inoon- 
sd ;  but  tlie  raader  may  refer  with  advantage 
lof  BJainvilleand  Volts,  to  Buckland's  Bridg. 
,  D*Orbigny's  '  P^ilfleontolafie  Fran^aiae,*  and 
mterian  Lecturoa.'  Figures  ilhislntiog  several 
Montell's  *  Medals  of  Creatioo/  vol.  u. 
.ANDREW.  rtoMou,  Pbinaby,  F.  C.I 
ORGE  JO&EFH,  a  writer  en  law  and  juris- 
fainm  at  FountamMdge  near  Edinburgh,  on  the 
ik,  1770.  lie  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
■ember  of  the  fiwulty  of  Advocates  in  17(^1. 
kUied,  in  two  volwMS  8vo.,  <  A  Treatise  on 
hakruptcy  in  SoetlMd.'  In  1810  he  pul^ 
rged  edition  of  the  same  work  in  4tOu,  with 
imentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  and  on 
of  Mercantile  Jurisfmdenoe  considered  in 
kniptey,  Competitiaos  of  CreditonB,  and  Im- 

Debt.'  A  fifth  edition  of  this  work  wm 
26,  in  two  large  4to.  volumes,  with  the  title 
on  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  Prin- 
ntile  Jurisprudence.'  '  Boll's  Commentariep ' 
to  Erskine's  *  Institute,*  the  best  known  and 
suited  work  on  the  law  of  Scotland.  Until 
ns  in  the  bankruplry  law  there  [Baskkiiptct, 
( the  leading  authority  in  that  department  of 
continues  to  aiford  light  on  so  much  of  the 
Id  act  as  has  not  been  superseded ;  while  in  the 
its  of  mercantile  law  ^vendor  and  purchaser, 
Qoe,  &C.,  it  is  still  a  work  of  the  highest  au- 
uthor's  task  was  one  of  peculiar  difiicultyj  as 
ntators  had  generally  limited  their  elucida- 
parts  of  the  law  of  Scotland  which  aflect 
the  commerce  in  landed  pronerty;  and  a 
merrantile  law  necessarify  involved  not  only 
lie  results  of  dedaioDs  in  IScotland,  but  also  a 
oeric  distinctions  in  principle  whii*h  frequently 

0  like  questions  in  commercial  law  in  England 
dirterent  from  each  other.  One  of  the  useful 
leirs  Ijihours  has  been  an  assimilation,  without 
irtiuu  of  princi[)le,  of  tho  practice  of  the  com- 
Scotland  to  that  which  has  Ions  existed  in 
he  Commentaries,  Sir  Samuel  luimilly  said, 
one  of  the  best,  iJf  not  the  very  U'st  law-hook 
blished  in  my  memory.'  On  the  27th  of  Mav, 
publication  of  the  third  edition  of  his  work, 
red  the  thanks  of  the  Faculty  uf  Advocates. 
'  Principles  of  the  Lew  of  iScotiand,'  which 
b  sevenu  editions ;  *  Illustrations  of  the  Prin- 
aw  of  S(t>t]and ;'  and  sereral  minor  works, 
eod  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  appointed  in 
[uenoe  of  whose  report,  and  of  Mr.  Bell's 

very  important  oii^ic  changes  were  made 
ition  of  civil  justice  in  Scotland.  In  1821  he 
:*rofes8or  of  Scots  Law  in  the  University  <^ 
[  in  1831  a  principal  clerk  of  session.  He 
1806,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Charles  Shaw, 
He  died  on  the  2drd  of  September,  1843. 
[CHARLES,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1774. 

1  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
for  msny  years  in  a  small  cure  at  Doune,  in 
rtb.  Tim  three  elder  soas,  Robert  Bell,  John 
e  Joseph  Bell,  all  attained  eminent  positions 

was  a  distinguished  writer  to  the  signet  in 
eecond  attained  the  highest  rank  in  his  day 
id  the  third  long  occupied  the  chair  of  Scots 
inburjifh  University.  The  voun^rest  brother, 
feoeive  quite  the  same  academical  advantages 
Bis  brothen,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
ht  was  very  jouog.  But  as  ho  himself  said 
» *  My  educadon  was  the  czsmple  set  me  bv  my 
■oat  gratefully  he  always  acknowledged  the 
ua  nether  b^towed  on  him,  her  favourite 
Sigh  Sebeol  of  Edinburgh  Charles  maile  no 
It  was  under  the  eye  of  his  brother  John, 
I  he  had  adopted,  that  he  first  gave  evidence 
BBla.  He  besoame  a  first-rate  anatomist,  and 
I  hundred  pupils  on  that  science  while  com- 
,    Hit  lataiMl  conscioosness  of  ability,  how* 


ever,  and  the  ambition  inseparable  ham  it,  led  lam  to  Umg 
for  incrcaaed omertnaitiea  df  eaertiaB,  and  in  theyear  1804, 
at  the  ape  of  tnuly,  he  removed  to  London.  I'erhapa  the 
bitter  dissensioas  then  raging  in  the  Edinbui^h  Medical 
School,  in  which  his  brother  John  was  deeply  involved,  bad 
some  efiect  in  prnnipting  him  to  this  escape  to  a  new  soeoe. 

At  the  ootaet,  the  pn^ioes  against  Scotsmen  which 
JohnaoD,  Chnrdull,  Wdkes,  and  othen  had  so  illiberally 
fosteredt  seem  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  Charles  Bell  ia 
London,  but.he  overcame  them  in  time,  and  benme  intimaia 
with  Sir  Asdey  Cooper,  Abemethy,  and  other  great  sur- 
gfonsoftheday.  Hisworkonthe  *  Anatomy  of  Expressioa,* 
published  in  1806,  did  much  to  give  him  a  name  in  jLonden ; 
and  most  desen-edl^  so,  that  treatisB  being  acknowledged  by 
Wilkie,  and  many  dlustrious  pamten,  aa  havinr  deeply  influ- 
enced theur  own  studies  and  practice  ui  drawmg  the  human 
figure.  Nevertheless,  though  advancing  by  aim  yet  sura 
degrees  as  an  oparativa  practitioner,  Bell  was  forced  to  begin 
lecturing  in  a  vary  humble  way,  faaviitf  yet  obtained  no  aid 
from  assoHstfnn  nor  any  connexion  wuh  the  chief  medical 
schools.  Ia  the  same  year  (1^^)  ui  which  he  entered  on 
this  comae,  he  published  his  first  edition  of  his  *  System  of 
Operative  Sorray,'  a  work  which  was  rendered  valuable  by 
its  practical  dianffter:  no  amgle  operadoQ  was  desoribed 
theoretically,  but  all  from  lull  personal  experience.  At  this 
period,  in  some  beautiful  letten  to  his  brother  George  Joseph 
Bell,  he  describes  the  dawning  uoon  his  mind  of  those  dis- 
ooveries  in  the  nervous  system,  wnich  will  form  hb  noblest 
monunMnt  m  the  judgment  of  posterity.  But  he  also  grievca 
most  bitteriy,  in  this  correspondence,  over  the  neglect  witli. 
which  the  plublic,  generally,  treated  these  carl^  speculations. 
We  may  once  for  all  ofaaerve,  regarding  this  sencs  of  fnitomal 
letten,  that  if  no  other  proof  H  the  writer's  genius  existed, 
they  would  form  in  themselves  satisfactory  testimony  to  his 
abilities.  Uis  frequent  as|nrationa  '  te  be  chief  of  his  pro- 
fesdon  in  character '  indicate  a  anan  of  no  common  stamp. 

In  1811  he  married  Miss  Shaw,  a  ladv  who  brought  hap« 
pmess  to  his  hearth,  and  several  of  wnose  rebtivca  iwve 
become  eminent  in  their  various  departments.  Jolin  and 
Alexander  Shaw  (the  latter  only  now  living)  obtained  high 
reputation  as  sunreons  and  anatomists  under  the  eye  of  their 
brother-in-law ;  Patrick,  another  of  the  family,  is  now  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Scottish  bar.  To  Alexancler  Shaw 
we  ore  an  able  vindication  of  the  iust  claims  of  Bell  in  the 
field  of  anatomical  and  physiological  discoveiy.  In  the  same 
year  (1811)  Bell  became  connected  with  the  Uunterian 
School  in  Windmill  Street ;  and  in  1814  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hos|ntal,  an  institution  which  be 
subsequently  raised  to  the  highest  rtMmte,  and  which  he  justly 
boasts,  in  1886,  of  leaving  *  with  full  wards,  and  120,000/.  in 
the  funds.'  It  was  both  from  his  extraordinary  skill  as  an 
operator,  and  from  his  style  of  lecturing— >»hich,  thcnith  net 
especially  eloquent,  was  striking  aiid  suggestive— tlat  his 
hibours  were  crowned  with  success,  both  as  regards  the  ijaticuu 
and  the  pnuils  of  the  Mkldlcsex  Hospital. 

Bell  haa  already  been  engrossed  by  the  consideration  of 
eases  in  Military  suiyerv,  uhen  our  wounded  tn>o|is  came 
home  from  Spain.  The  nettle  of  Waterloo  revived  his  enthu- 
siasm in  this  branch  of  his  art,  and  he  visited  the  battle-field 
immediately  afier  the  battle.  Bell  did  great  servii  e  10  the 
woumied  by  his  sarprical  skill  on  the  occasion  of  bis  visit*  as 
the  *  Life  of  Sur  Walter  Scott,'  and  other  antboritics  more 
direct,  fully  prove. 

In  1821  Bell  produced  his  first  well-known  paper  on  the 
'  Nervous  System '  in  the  Philosophical  Truisactions.  It  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  sud,  almost  contrary  to  the 
long-disappointed  author's  exfiectations,  excited  immediate 
anci  wide  attention.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  main  views 
there  hiitl  down  had  been  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  and  issued 
for  distribution  amcmg  his  fnends  in  181 1 ;  for  various  persons, 
recognising  now  the  value  of  the  discovery,  soon  came  forward 
to  claim  the  merit  of  it  As  to  this  point,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Shaw,  with  the  recent  tesdmonies  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  College  of  Surgecms  of  Londcm,  have  set  the 
disputed  (|uestbn  at  rest.  Even  belbre  he  leit  Edinburgh, 
Bell,  as  his  letten  of  the  date  prove,  had  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  truths  which  were  ai\erwards  materially  evolved 
by  him.  In  working  out  these  discoveries,  he  might  use' 
the  services  of  pupils ;  but  none  of  them  have  estM)lished 
any  just  claim  to  the  praise  due  to  these  great  discoveries. 
Before  the  time  of  Bell,  all  nerves  were  held  to  be  alike  in 
character,  and  were  considered  simply  to  give  man  or  less 
iptibili^  to  any  orgaa,  m  pfapertion  ter  the  aan* 
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bctsm^hidi  they  were  ilwsre  distribiited.  Beii  diicovened 
uid  siiowed,  that  the  nerves  ^crc  tiJitiiritily  dictiitsriiashed 
^unoair  th^m^Alvofi  and  clearlj  cittssi^ed ;  and  th^  tho  iitrv«« 
[ ''of  scQse  (iwl»«lli«r  peoi4iaror  iirenendK  and  those  <»f  motion, 
yntm^  totjdJy  dwiilirt  khtlhtftf  chiiractcr  and  <iri^in.  As  regvcds 
ih«  brain*  lie  esemfiHflcfl  thiifaut  strikiii|E?ly  by  bit  fajjcri- 
ments  on  t}}^  nerves  <if  the  genaei^  ^  siK'tiaiiy  called.  A 
|jrick  to  ft  cOTniiiun  nerve  of  the  orbit  oi'  the  eye  prodiJC'cd 
^in,  lis  he  demonstrated;  ft  mmiiur  tooch  on  th«  ofrtie  nerve 
fOftve  DO  poin,  i)Ut  nn  impression  orf*  &  Iksb  of  irglkt,  lie  found 
she  diibr^oe  bctwiiit  liie  (Ksmlkir  and  prirtiary  nerves  cirf 
Keuring  wid  tasic.  and  those  which  give  to  the  orgaftao*' these 
anttis  ibo  ordintry<  kind  cmd  dog^roe  of  feeling,  and  to  ibeir 
tnutelcs  tha  fiower  af  motion  or  coDtractioQ^  lie,  in  Jaot, 
laid  bare,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  fat-t  of  a  dislinrtioii 
^luAin^'m  tbe  nalur*^  and  f^u&lity  of  the  nerfoua  energy »  viiiu  h 
imSoiV  hif  di^doursGS  had  beoa  ail  huddlert  W^vilwr  unUiir 
one  interprftalion.  As  ri^|»eit5  ihc  bmiy  ami  s\>hm\  iruirmw. 
Bell  discovered  ft  diviniou  *>J'  the  tierveji,  |ierfocllj?  ai)tiIo|ioLis 
to  I  hint  delected  hy  hijn  iureliiioti  to  the  biain.  'I  heinaiition 
liervcfl  distjributed  over  ihe  axiiin^J  trunk  fulfd  the  two  y:raM 
iuttdtioaa  of^vjnfT  fiemiidion  sod  tHotioii.  On  iuttin^  ».  A\i'mal 
aer«e,  iho  older  anitooiiata  hinnd  both  feeling  und  luoiiun  io 
ke  lofii  by  the  ]virt  Yihirh  h  lUc»(^  »ti}»^Hid  with  ntr^ous 
enrrcv,  i^i'd  they  concluded  that  the  nerve  carried  both 
quajitios  cHuijomtly.  But  llell  lo(iked  doepi^  into  the  mutter, 
Mid  he  w:i$  rewflrdcAl  by  the  dlst-overy,  t haul  the  ti^o  rooifti  by 
itrhidi  tho  s[>intd  uerves  tire  eajiut'cttti  f^ith  the  vertebral 
iviodaitlA,  derive  aad  beiur  J  rota  tht-ni  did  emit  (|4^&li  ties -^lAie 
urtUriof  itK>t  ronveyiug  tive  inotar  fjowur,  «nd  the  iKJatfrior 
that  of  fieaeation  or  the  aettsor  |K>vfer  FQllovting  u|»  hi^ 
^lliiiB%*ho  diseovercd*  likewise^  the  ^jxcial  werv*;?  ot  rtsfii- 
ttttmk^^md  others  v^ilh  jxirtieidtP  r|UHl}tic.^f  as  to  vvhi^h  belor^ 
hb  tiiie  not  ev^n  a  ccJn,ccture  i\m.i  ix-en  niiidc* 

It  i»  impossible  in  a  l*rief  &kctci»  lo  aflvert  to  all  tiie  jcntat 
pmctk^al  result*!  cunsemieM  ,t)ri  theae  disco  merits.  The  \^zr 
liinf  tasea  vhieb.  often  o<H'urn,^l<  where  A^HiealiOM  or  rnutitm 
wefe  singly  or  aevendly  lo^  U^arue  elear  to  the  vy*6  o* 
cOEnpetaol  practitioners;  nnd  ojierators  received  «  w urn ijjfr 
4tid  fiiidaTteo  ^vhidi  uiny  have  al ready  auvfd  the  lives  of  niitny 
pncna.  BeJbre  quitting  tlii»  ^ubji^cjl  — in  whith  Ih  11  riii*y 
oe  named  o»  a  di/scoverer  equal  even  with  lliwvt'y. —  wt*  i>uffht 
to  point  to  oiMJ  ol"  111*  praciiml  ioferoncea  Iroin  hii*  o^n  vhtv^, 
which  isftablishea  tl^o  ej<i5tenee  of  a  sixth  ACDse— rtitoi  by 
wltifih  we  attain  our  kiiti>^  ledge  of  diitunoe^  siire^  weight, 
$9nh,  teitturet  and  reaifitunce  of  objects.  'l*^t>  of  his  Ki^sny^, 
*  ()o  the  Nervotis  Cirdc,'  and  *  On  the  Eye/  h«ve  rderc^iiee 
tJi  this  tlicory.  The  bu5i«  of  it  i^,  tiiui  the  nerves  of  sensation 
\*Uy  the  pert  of  reporters  oa,  the  motor  aer>iefi,  and  iwdk-ute 
to  tiio  eenLTid  f^eal^  of  perceptioi  the  londitioB  of  things 
within  the  infliieooe  of  the«e  nt:!cv©e,  thua  icrming  the  hix^ 
or  mtjseuUr  (venve» 

Is^utnerou^  Mcre  the  biota  whii^  the  geniius  of  Bell  threw 
lOut  to  the  prtjfiissiou  aliout  this  liine,  in  Icctiires  and  Rhort 
iM^avs,  The  op<^ration  fur  the  cure  of  Mjuinting,  fur  eaitniple, 
by  4ivUion  of  the  contracted  nia'M.lc  of  the  tirbit,  had  occurred 
U^  hiiu  long  l»efore  it  v,&6  thought  of  by  the  Gerrooa  who  now 
had  the  CTCdit  of  Hie  di^^overyf  aa  letters  lieJore  u^  fully 
prove*  The  ejtistenee  of  a  vibil  uttmciion  betwixt  the  $olipls 
Mtid  fluiiU  of  the  body  waa  al^  an  idea  of  Ji*,4J\  now  prO' 
j/ounded  by  others  4»«  new.  But  hi*  disoovcric*  on  the  nerves 
eertaioly  ektaUished  \m  reputiMrion,  in  JHi4  the  JU>ndo«] 
Collecrc  of  Surgeons  oftcrcd  to  him  tltoir  ecnior  chair  nf 
an^tomw  and  "viirtrftiryj  which  he  accetHcd;  and  his  hriurcs, 
which  VM  d  with  grciit  iip[*laij*e,  fi:«rniied  tlie  basis  of 

a   work  <  Animal  Miw^haxiics/  publuhHl  in   I«*23— 

1829|  by  the  Society  for  the-  Diitiiiion  ol  Use  fill  Knowledge. 
Two  other  works,  whic  h  r«mbinc  high  sciejitihe  kno,viltM:fge 
with  fuch  a  popidarl$ation  of  the  subjeeta  as  titted  them  to 
ordinary  capacities,  followed  soon  aJterwards;  the  one  i^  the 
*  Bridgewaier  Treatise  on  the  Hand/  and  the  other  *  Ulna* 
trationa  of  FaJey^s  Natur^d  Theology,*  an  accompaniment  to 
Lord  Broughttfo'*  work  on  that  subject.  In  the  mean  time 
Bctl  was  in  the  Hrft  rank  of  his  profes-^ionr  and  had  an  ample 
attendam-e  on  his  lectures,  not  only  of  pupib^  but  of  men  his 
seniors  in  practice.  On  the  Continent  he  wa«  even  more 
highly  ectimated.  Cuvieri  Larrey,  and  other  illustrious  men 
of  w.'ienceT  vied  with  one  anoiher  in  tealifying  their  admirn- 
tioii  of  hi*  talents  and  his  lalionrs.  On  the  accession  of 
William  IV.  he  was  one  of  those  selected  for  the  honour 
of  knighthood  with  Uerschcl,  Brewster,  and  ntliers.  When 
tlie  London  University  (now  University  College)  was  ei La- 
bi ibJied,  he  waa  ot!ert:d   the  dudr  of '  Physiology ,  and   he 


aceepled  tlie  otffer;  but  a^W  a  stiorf  jwriod  lie  pif»  i 

resignation.     For  dome  time  fs* 

his   pHvftte   professional    pro*  r 

estaWifJted.     He  had  jitill  the  ^am-  *  -■ 

the  iia&sinn   of  his  TfHjth.  10    pr«>^ 

siology  ;    and,   Aceordingly,  v  K*  ^ 

Sin'gery  in  tlie  Edinburgh  I  r  as  % 

accepted  it,  though  aiWr  niu<  h  .    iwl 

regret  at  qiiitiin^  his  Londofi  Irien^  was  rf^iii 

overbalanced  by  the  ho^jc  of  tpendinig  hts  bttrr  5 

among  those  friends  who  had  been  dear  to  ht?  ya 

won*  so  by  the  expeetation  of  being  ng^tn  |^hif^ 

to  renew  with  eAcct  bis  aeientifie  fitudieiu 

Sir  Charles  Bell  tremoved  to  Edlnbungh  in  ^I^ai 
been  absent  thirty-twoyeara.  His  onening  lerti »  ^^^^ 
Protesror  wan  brillTantly  attended  fey  pKifeKiQ»«%^ . 
professional  men  of  eminence:  and  he  $iibac*qutr?v)^i 
all  the  high  anticipations  formed  resnectitiir  i  H/«  ri 
his  elasj*  But  he  soon  lound  that  Edtnbor^  ii  ^^  j 
Jield  in  which  he  could  wmk  out  hi»  esff 
either  by  nieatis  tk'tived  from  his  own  exertioiy^ 
l>atronagc.  He  had  '  ineditated  a  apMfkdid  woti  t 
voua  System,'  he  eaya  in  cine  of  h»  ictlcrt,  hut  1 
find  nteans  fer  ita  aoeofafiHfihixicnt :  and  ttie-onlf  | 
which  ho  did  finish  wa»  a.  now  edition  of  bii ' 
Expression^'  largely  incrDascd  and  uuproT^d  kyi 
tions  on  fln  I  tub  an  jouropy  imilcrftikpn  bip  him  in 
intervab  tjctwixt  hta  se&biotij»  at  n  in  1' 

1H4:3  Sir  Charlea  set  out  tm  a    1 
rencheti  I  ho  seat  of  Mr*  Holland,  01    nuiiow 
l^fth  of  May,  where  he  died  on  Iho  night  of  hk  1 
dctdh  was  not  altogether  tine  xpecteri.     He  bad  1 
fcred  tnuch  from  antpTia  peeton'it^  a  diaeast  of 
*n  hii « uae.     it  was  agpravtited,  there  is  fC4t«iQ  1 
di^iippointmcnts  consei|uent  on  his  sebdeineiit  iii*l 
and   also  by  aniietics  connected  with  the?  New  T 
form  Bill,  mmh  of  which  he  bdicvod  to  beat  1 
tlie  inter fff^ts  of  tliztt  f;rofc»ion  and  edcneetovifa 
SQ  sttTu*gly  attftchodt.  •         1  ; 

BELL-'CASTING.    Under  Rnx^P,  €.,  ha«* 
i\  few  of  the  most  interostinfr  ixjincs  connected  \ 
lory  of  these  instntmeirti ;  under  Auji*r,  F*  Cji 
nro|K»nioo6  of  copper  and  tin  coataitied  tn  tbe 
ri>i.NDL5fO»  F.  Cm   the  hrnad   principifs 
easting  of  metals  in  genemJ.    A  few  details  ( 
pructiral  applinition  of  these  principle*  ta 
c^tpplete  the  iiibjeet. 

The  casting  of  eommom  house-bells  or  haod-i 
nowisje  frotn  tlie  ^mM'esses  reJatiuof  tu  small 
genernlly ;  but  for  cburi'h«4cljs  t\ie  vnse  Is 
pro*Juction  of  a  smwixms  tjuaiity*  in  additioii  toi 
which  |>ertaio  to  nil  large  eastings  in  mixed 
{WftUm  tor  msmy  irnipuloui  arraogf^mentii  in  the  1 
of  ikke-  frnitiihy.     There  is  only  One  soch  foutidry  i 
and  very  tew  in  the  coimtl^'  generally* 

A  bulbfoundry  imist  have  a  furntfio  wbicb  wttt  < 
many  tons  of  metul,  for  the  whole  of  the  eaftinc  fbri 
is  made  jit  onec.  In  1^35,  Jbr  balance »  Mc^-j^,  >I*i 
the  new  fireat  Tom  of  LJn^olQ»  intetided  to  ppUlc  I 
(ircat  Tom;  it  weiglus  li,<K>0  pounds,  being 
heavier  than  tlie  great  bell  of  ^t.  Paul's  OtthfiM;^ 
whole  of  this  ponderoos  tuass  of  metal  waa  Qi#ltiedail 
and  In  one  fnmacr.  'Jliis  (rreat  Tom,  though 
the  l)cll  of  tst*  Pilu^f^,  m  heavier,  on  Moeount  «f  i 
ibicknewi. 

The  iirrongemcntSias  to  the  eeotrd  cnre  or  mould  < 
ing  a  large  bell  are  tlius  iimdc:— Condguouf  to  the  i 
a  pit,  deeper  tJiin  the  height  of  tlie  belK     lo  tine  < 
this  pit  is   built  up  a  rough  moas  of  brick w^rk^i 
smaller  than  the  interior  of  the  bell ;  and  tiiis  it  « 
naBy  with  u  uiiitiire  fjf  earth  and  horac-dutig.  np[di< 
cessive  layers,  and  worketl  sniooth  by  gaugivi  until  ifwr  < 
of  Lhe  core  presents  eiuctly  the  {^aiur  tiic  am)  ^ha^iri 
ieri&r  of  the  intended   beU.     When   the    prefvuml 
tlioroyghly  dried  by  means  of  fireg,  j*  »^<"       ^        'Wix^ 
position  is  laid  on  of  tlie  stimc  thick ihs 
this  coating*  which  is  called  the  Vtriodii,    ^  .v..  Mcdi 
and  hair,  and  m^  like  the  loruicr,  brought  lo  a  very  * 
c*>rretl  surface  by  gauges,  tiic  exact  coMnttrTrirt  ut  1 
of  the  bidl.   A  third  coating  is  neat  *pp[ 
much  thicker  iJian  the  others,  and  fornix 
ferent  corn|iosition.     A  little  tan^duat  ta  s|iriiikh 
ooifttingy  or  core,  before  the  accond,  or  model,  is  i 
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;  bd«>m  tiie  oMlfr  awtin*,  or  shell,  k  laid 
W  ^vcll  Uricil,  Um*  'slK^ir  i«  Ufl<xl  oiF  froiti  the 
'  Fiudel  is  inckcni  or  eutoli^  Irom  the  com! 
«fv  0up|toA«>  tlMe  oar«,  tho  racKkl,  and  tiioMwU 
'  kl  citps  piiirnl  QtH!  withjii  onoilMr,  tod 
tute  rv"wov<*<l,  it  «ill  fcrvp  toJilMtrate  how 
lietween  the  onit?  and  tlit* 
Wv  I  nnnil  tliut  liie  ivxtmor  «>f 

^tc'nuj  roriti  to  illo  ticli^  nntl  the  interior 
il  fiortu^  tin*  ohjod  of  ttje  IK  hole  aarr«ngv* 

llmviiy  of  tJie  mouldy  hH«r«n  die  ^o^(^  and 
lit  into  which  ibecieliii  i*  to  Ix*  jKiured.  The 
jik'd  it|>  wirii  lijam  or  enrtii,  to  tiif  levd  of  the 
|1(i;  aslmlluv.  i)umni'l  is  nit  in   the  loam  firom 

ifld  (  tiir  the  e«t»pe  of 

pinettti  enters  MettiiwitiJo  die  tm^l  »  hoin^ 
^ffOacc.  The  tin  ernphjyed  h  in  the  tbnn  of 
iftiMB  Conn«il ;  while  the  copper  is  old  ship- 
|dh0r  fragmenlB.  These  an?  ineltf^d  in  a  reTrr^ 
di«  beat  of  faiUels  of  wood,  a  kind  of  fuel 
tal  Ihia  ekher  ctml  or  cuke.  A  H  heini^ 
f  tops  an  oiificf  in  the  Ujwcr  part  of  the 
or  dfl[|r  sway^  a  narrtm-  jet  imtandy  poun 
md  a  stream  of  liquid  fire  (tor  so  it 
tlcKij^  the  channel  in  die  loam^  unil 
i«  hubblin^  and  hissing,  und  (?iv  ins  forth 
When  the  mouid  ia  full,  the  metal  h  allowed 
1?  cool ;  the  loam  h  then  removed^  the 
liAed  or  cut  frem  dte  l>ell,  the  hell  liftod  o<f 
le  dore  pidled  dovm.  If  the  bell  be  very 
iht  pit ;  bitt  tf  of  mudler  mut^  such  as 
to  ten  or  twelve  hundred weighta,  ijx  or 
me  flit  at  one  time* 

depends  eonjointl^?  on  th#  din  meter  and 
'  bell  or  a  thick  boll  |rTv-in|r,  reliidvelv%  a 
OBC  which  k  either  larger  or  thin  tier, 
ilatcs  the  diarnotorand  Thk'kries*  ac- 
pkek  of  the  tone  -^^hich  the  boll   ig  to 
waomt  bo  ti^idij  attained  by  rafitincr  ^^nly^ 
t  t&ritBBik  chuaes)  nre  attundd   by  chipping 
^ndiaiwith  ai  ihjirp-pofntcd  hntntncr;   re- 
al tho  loiiir  ed^o  in  hen  the  tone  ts  trio 
the  thidfifieaaat  the  pert  where  the  ham- 
the  tone  is  too  aeuta 

sheets  arc   passing  ihroiigrh  the   preM,  the 
iiaainouneo  the  conipleiiDn^  Ivy  Meitra.  Mears 
of  a  IkjU  intended  for  the  ei^uth  tower  of 
It  ia  lanefer  titan  any  other  in  the  United 
'fact  trweduy^  tweUe  tons,     li  i«  seven  feet 
ight,  with  a  diameter  of  dprht  foet  four 
ea  tons  heavif^r  ihnn  ihc   '(ireat   Tom' 
re  tona  heavier  timn   the   *  Old  Tow'  of 
took  ti»-elv«*  daye  to  coriL     Tht>  einpper 
mad  lour  hand  red  weight*     The  cost  is 
.,',)    , 

ETANO  UKLLA,  a  eel,»brate^l  Ituliflfi 
er,  b(tm  iti  Kl*)r('nec  in  16U».  lie  worked 
year  in  the  #hoii  of  Ora/io  VannJ,  a  pold* 
l^fvm  indination,  and  snme  inFtmetion  he  re- 
fmot  his  ma'^tpr  s  $on.  (lio.  ikitti^tu  Vanni, 
DfT  frwn  Csmtaii^Hina,  induced  IiJin  Uf  |nve 
of  followino-  the  businesa  of  ii  goldsmith,  and 
E,  Ue  aroiTrdinjHy  apfiJi<Hl  himself  to  paint- 
Dandifu,  but  he  erenttjully  adopted  etehtnpf 
Uin^  uttratt^Mi  by  the  prints  of  J,  Callot,  a 

K' flf  Can  tsgai  I  ina . 
Bliia'a  works  Imvinjr  nttraeled  the  notice 
h^Medlei,  the  brothi^r  of  the  gnind-dnke 
ient  him  to  rv)mpl«Me  hi*;  ^iidie?  in 
^iifwiTw^il  thr^p  ypArii,  and  etcheti  many 
^.     After  from  Rome,  lie  went  >n 

Tuscan    ;  ^r  to   )*Ari»^  and   remained 

Hln,  utfid  eiLcruiod  niuny  of  his  liest  efehing?, 
|aio«d' a  (Treat  repitntion.  Uis  &ubjef^  are 
,  kndsicape«4  and  omttmetits. 
,  \*ith  jrreat  detirwy,  and  are 
and  be  had  a  fertile  and  happy  inventiun. 
tft  wTJthfHl  to  retiiin  him  ktt  Tari^,  tind  ofixTcd 
of  dnnriyiBailTTf  to  Ixmis  XIV.^  then  n 
.     But  MWmied  to  Florence!  about  IG47, 


and  tmdcvtbok  that  oMcb  to  the  pri nre  Co^mo^  allenvard* 
^rand-doke  Cosmo  11 1. ^  a  post  which  he  held  imdl  his  death 
in  l(i64.  H«  was  on«  of  the  best  ma^ttent  of  the  etrhinicr- 
acedlot  and  has  been  surpassed  by  few  m  the  number  of  his 
works;  theirnumhor  m  ^iven  diiferently  by  different  writers » 
but  they  probahfy  amount  to  about  15Cy6;  and  thoofrh  he  did 
so  much,  w  hat  he  did  he  did  well.  Before  his  death  he  grew 
melancholy:  his  Inst  works  were  six  etchinjFS  of  the  Havoc  of 
Death,  which  however  he  did  not  oaite  completer  Thiiro  is 
a  portrait  by  Detlii  Bella  in  the  Pim  paluoe  of  the  grand^diikft 
Cosmo  HI.  U is  own  portrait  by  Stooade  has  been  rngrated 
by  Hollar. 

One  of  his  most  valued  ctehinpra  i«  a  lai^  Ytew  of  Pont- 
Neaf,  PurlSf  which,  as  originally  issued  in  1646,  ia  rerj 
•cart^, 

(XSandellini,  Notizie  Isfarieke  f/<v)if  /ntn^HatAfi^  *cc.; 
Helnekcn,  Dktionnmfe  de§  Afthtti^  kc.  \  Hober,  Manuel 
des  Amatevrs,  &e,) 

BELLK'ROPHON.afrenusof  fossil  shells,  rich  §nn>e<^ief, 
which  oeeur  csclusively  in  the  Patn^oziyie  foniiatirm«T  h  in  the 
Silurian  stratH^  Devonian  rocks,  and  monntain  limestone.  It 
has  lH*en  fpenerully  referred  to  Ophslopnda,  aud  confiderod 
anrtlr»^ms  to  .\rponauta;  Init  D'Orliipny  has  given  reasons  for 
ranking  tt  with  the  lleteropodous  Mollusca,  aod  conijiaring'  k 
with  Carinnria. 

IIELLl'Nl,  VINOEXZO,  a  modem  twnposer,  of  eon- 
siderable  celebrity,  wag  tiom  in  1800,  at  Catania,  in  Sidly. 
His  two  itnmedisite  pro!Brt*nitors  were  musicfll  men,  ortc  a 
Maestro  di  CapeHa  rut  her  distinguished  in  hts  own  ooitotry. 
Bellini  na*«  tHhicated  in  the  Conper^aiorio  at  NapJet,  under 
2in|?arelli,  and  hi  that  city,  before  he  had  comnleted  hk 
twentieih  year,  ho  jurxlucotl  an  opera,  ♦  Bionca  e  Femandn/ 
at  the  theatre  San  Carlo.  The  followinj?  year  he  wrote  for 
the  Seala  at  Milan  *H  Pirata  ;*  nt\4  thh  was  FUeceedeil  by 
'  La  Strsniera '  «t  the  aSnie,  *  La  8onnambnla  *  at  Naples,  •  I 
Capnletti  ed  i  Monte^'hi'  at  Veniee,  'Norma*  ut  Milan, 
'1  Pnritam'  for  the  Theatre  Italien  at  Paris,  lie.  Uaring 
rniderlaketi  fo  compose  a  ^nind  opera  for  the  Acsidt^'mie 
iloysle  de  MtiSTi|ue,  he  retire*!  io  j'atemnc  near  Paris,  under 
the  hope  of  reenntinp  his  strength  for  the  task  ;  but  pul- 
oionie  discus  had  made  too  great  pro|Erre*s  in  his  trarac  to  be 
arrtft^ted,  and  he  died  on  the  'i3rd  of  J^eptcrnlier,  1835,  within 
a  tbrtni^'-ht  after  he  had  f^uitted  the  Fmnrh  metrc^polis. 

It^dlini's  moral  chitmeter  stood  hig^h^  and  his  manneni  and 
com (Mijit ions  were  in  strict  areonlanre  ;  — upreeable,  tender, 
and  eleirant.  He  rarely  attempted  the  brilliMntf  and  never 
ttspiretl  to  the  subfime,  or  even  the  lofty.  A  sweptne^t^  of 
melody,  a  tfitneis  of  hnrmony,  and  an  adnptirtian  of  the  sound 
lo  die  sense,  characterise  lill  those  of  his  works  which  have 
cotne  under  our  notice*.  His  constittitional  tendencies  seem 
to  have  been  ad*Tr«<'  t«>  that  vi porous  exertion  of  mind  which 
in  a  more  healthy  stitte  he  might  have  exhibtte*! :  and  (as  we 
have  clsew  here  ol'isencd),  we  are  willing^  to  believi-  that  had 
he  not  1*een  cut  off  in  aiiuoBt  his  youth,  his  nmhition  would 
prolmbty  have  led  him  to  attempt  E^oinethin^  thiiC  mi^ht  liavo 
secured  to  him  the  privile^^e  of  beiojEr  heatd  in  future  tin>e», 
for  in  most  of  his  prrMluettmis  are  traits  of  ycnius,  and  in  mme 
that  are  known  to  ns  arc  tberv  any  liolatimis  of  good  sen^e. 
He  ^las  very  fortunate  in  hi*  Hfjrtftfi^  or  dramas,  und  equally 
*o  in  the  perfonner^  for  whom  he  wrote.  The  rul*jects 
he  chose  were  interL'sfing,  and  plac«?d  before  the  mblic  by 
a  iNKly  of  actors  and  dingers  who  were  able  and  willtng^  to  do 
them  ^very  f»os*ible  jniftire. 

8ip.  Bellini  received  the  order  of  St.  Francis  from  the  King 
of  Na[des,  and  the  croas  of  the  Lepon  of  Hotiour  from  I^uis* 
Phili])p(*>  Htb  remairM?  w*ere  hononrcHl  by  a  pmnd  solemnity 
in  the  ehnrch  Des  Invalidesj  und  de|iusited  in  tlie  cemetery 
of  Per*"  la  C*hais4?. 

BELLIS  (frfun  h^im,  prett)*),  a  freniis  of  plants  Ijclonging 
to  the  natunil  onler  Comjio^ita*,  atid  to  I3e  Cand file's  stil)orrler 
Corynihifene,  tribe  Astoroidea?,  subtrtbe  Asterineff,  divisirm 
Ai»terecp,  an<}  snlKlivision  liellidew.  It  bus  u  n^centacio 
without  scales,  flowers  of  the  ray  lipdate,  pi!?tiIliferous  in  one 
row,  thoise  of  the  difk  bcrTnaphrotlite  tubidnr,  the  involiitTe 
eoinjw^ed  ot  tv\o  rows  of  e^piid  obtuse  scales,  the  receptacTe 
ctniical,  the  fruit  ctitnpressetl  without  [loppus.  Ue  CandoUe 
enumerates  fivcsj>ccics  bcloniriofr  to  this  jrcuus.  One  of  them, 
the  B.  perenntjf^  h  the  common  diiisv*  tind  is  a  native  of  Great 
IkJtuin  and  thron^hout  Europe.  It  has  obtivatc-spathulate 
rinple-rib^K^d  crenatc-4lenttife  li»aves.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
rommrni  |»|jnt  *m  bjnks  and  in  pastures  in  Europe,  It  hlos- 
?-oin«^  irenrln'  idl  the  y^ar  round,  and  is  cfuistantly  found  with 
ojicncd  flowers  fn>m  >faRh   to  October     U  i&  «^W^<ic\m\tai 
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vcWd  state  to  Turfctiw,  sotnctinit?!!  oil  the  flrnvt-;  arp  fmmd  H- 
(Tudati?,  more  rarely  they  arc  ufl  tuhiibr.  There  are  51  ■  vera! 
vaHedes  of  tfie  romninn  daisy  cultivutiMl  in  jpirdeti'i.  There 
is  Ji  duuljle  variety  called  IflrpTMiouble^  another  doTib!e-q  111  lied, 
nftd  a  prolifpfou-*  \iiricty  fcnoun  by  thf*  imiin*  of  hen  und 
chk-kens.  These  varieties  iiiL^tnne  varions  eoloctrj  lYom  deep 
red  to  pink  and  white;  They  htv  easily  eultivah*d,  and  form 
]>retty  plants  for  edjjes  and  borders,  ajid  continue  In  blnjsom  a 
ion-  *'■ 

f*  and  J5»  anntta  nre  natives  of  Enrope,  but  lire 

no: ..».,  d.     The  ^enus  Bcllwm  closely  resembles  llellis, 

it  differs  however  in  possessing  a  pappus  surrounding"  its  fruits. 
The  spi»cie«  arc  found  in  the  south  of  Europe^  and  appear 
like  small  species  of  Bel  I  is, 

(IJabinptoij,  Mammf ;  Loudon,  Cffclopi^dia  ff  Pl/mts.) 

BELLOWS.     rli^o1^^^•G-MAc^Ii^E»,^ 

IIELONO'STOMUS,  a  peniisof  fossil  fishea  established  by 
Agussiz.  The  Bntifih  sj)ceies  (four)  occur  in  the  b'iis,  oolite, 
and  chalk  ;  the  foreicm  in  tlie  oolite  of  Panpenhoim. 

BEL(yPTERA  (lllainville),  the  shelly  iH>riwn  of  a  fossil 
rephaIoj>od,  mlcTniediate  between  Beleninite*  nod  Sepia,  It 
orcj^rs  in  the  French  tertiary  strata,  and  in  eh  ides  B.  Cuvien, 
B.  coniprcssa,  and  B.  heleniTiitoideu  (llluinv.).  Mr.  Morris 
ailds  B.  aiiOTnaJa  and  B.  longirf^stnim,  from  the  English  ter- 
tiurie^. 

BELOSE'PIA  (Voftx).  In  this  ^enus  jVL  Voltz  ranks 
two  of  the  si»eeies  (B.  Cuvieri  and  B-  eoinpressa)  which  form 
pflrt  fif  the  iWloptera  of  Blainville. 
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BERBEBKA,  or  BORBITRRA,  is  a  commerci^il  ^ 
AfricUj  situatetl  on  the  southern  slirjres  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
rind  nearly  opposite  the  British  scitlement  of  that  name^  iu 
10"  27'  N.  lat.  and  45*  E,  lon^.  It  is  bnilt  at  the  head  of  a 
sirmlt  inlet)  which  affords  eACellent  shtdter  from  all  the  pre- 
vailing^ winds  throughout  the  year.  The  town  consists  ol  an 
n^sendilage  of  rude  huts  of  variou?  fornis^  roinid,  ovalj  and 
wjuure,  generally  akiut  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  built  wilh 
sticks  covered  with  mats  or  skins.  These  huta  arc*  ereetctl  in 
November,  or  as  soon  a^  the  first  caravan  flrrivc*.  and  are  dis< 


nmnlled  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  fair  in  the  ujouth  of  May, 
11  lien  the  greater  jjart  of  the  material?  are  taken  away.  Very 
few  persKms  remain  on  thiii  [jart  of  the  coa^'t  durint^  trie  north* 


east  monsoon,  owing  lo  the  s«itfocaiing  hot  winu!!,  whicli  in 
Jime,  July,  and  part  of  August,  hlynv  with  great  violence. 
The  permanent  inhabitants  urc  a  few  Baninns  and  some  cliiefs 
of  the  neighbourinj^  tribes,  who  have  houses  of  a  krgcr  siie^ 
which  are  divided  into  eparfmenis. 

The  trading  season  eommrnces  about  the  end  of  Octol»er 
nr  beginning  of  November^  when  the  first  caravans  from  rhn 
interior  arrive  on  ihe  coast,  and  bring  with  them  materials  for 
co(j-;  "  ilie  huts,  and  immense  droves  of  pheep,  nhicliiire 
null  I  nbarked  for  the  Mocha  market  before  they  have 

titiH-  LI  iiui  irit  in  flesh,  as  there  i*  no  jjashimge  for  them  alioiit 
R<Tl>crra.  After  the  beginninpr  of  ^(Ovember  caravans  arrive 
daily,  an<l  piso  ves?.eU  from  n\\  the  neighlxairing  countries, 
*Vhv  ^ti^^  h  cafila  however  is  the  princi[jal»and  frcnnently  con- 
sists of  two  tliou-^and  camels.  These  caravans  bring  ghee, 
coffee,  sheep,  myrrh,  benzoin,  gum  Anibic,  olepbantH'  tii4.s, 
Ijijld-iiu^t,  Slaves,  ostrich  feathers,  dry  bides,  and  also  un  artit  le 
cidkvl  uurji  til  Arubiuj  which  is  di^eriticd  au  FOmctbing  like 
fulfron  tn  ftpp'araiif.'e^  and  h  used  in  I  hat  country  25  an  oint- 
ment for  coolinff  ihc  h(niy  ;  it  is  also  mixed  with  flour  and 
made  up  in  caKes,  in  whicJi  state  it  Is  said  to  be  wry 
Ijahifable,  Among  the  slaves  an?  many  Christians  from  tlie 
iicitrhbuurbo<Kl  of  SIuk*  in  Abyssinia.  The  vessels  which 
vi*;it  fills  phu*<'  coiuo  from  Bu^^orah,  Mu.^^cnt,  (\jtch,  IJomW, 
ManjraWe,  MaFMlla,  Aden,  Mocha,  and  Jiddah  :  they  irvn>ort 
blue  anrl  while  cotton-cloth,  Indian  piece-goods,  KurofM-an 
prints,  silks,  ftilk  thread,  shawls,  red  cotton-yam  called  i-fium- 
h/i,  beads,  su'jar,  nt^y  iron,  wpiXT,  wire,  mc,  dates,  and  a 
few  sinullrr  articles, 

Tbo  cotml ry  at  the  liack  of  Berberra  is  inhabited  by  the 
Sarnanlis,  und  affords  neitlier  piistunige  nor  cultivation  to  a 
dialance  of  ten  miles,  the  soil  con-isting  of  a  t^uirsc  sand  or 
gr.ivel      BerlK-rra  is  the  bnrbour  of  llarrur,  a  large  town   in 

tthe  interior,  w  liicb  according?  to  Fniue  accnnnts  is  twenty  days 
journey  troni  iJerlicrra,  whilst  othera  reduce  the  distance 
to  five  or  six  days' journey.  It  is  al^o  visited  by  six  or  seven 
trilM*«  inhal/iting  these  parts  of  Africa. 
(Eiherscy's  Infommtlon  on  the  ton*n  of  Burtmrra^  in  the 
Thffnsactimis  of  the  Bomlmy  Gmgraphical  Socicttf^  vol,  i.  ; 
MJod  Barker's  'Eriract  Report  on  the  probable  geoffrtijihical 


pnst'tim  of  Hftrrar,  mth  wme 

Tf'ihf'i  in  tht;  Vtcintfi/t  in  *  Lctj 
vol,  xil) 

BERENI'CEA,  e  wlluliferrms  c«nilliit<?,0f 
vlana  is  an  exainrde,  fossil  in  the  CH>liti*  of  WtHi. 

BERGK  ALk,  in  Geology,  !he  fitrnimi  i 
tain  limestone. 

BKRGLER,  JOSEPH,  a  diftingiiished 
tminter,  bom  at  S%ihburg,  in  1753.     lie  wils  ji 
fatherland  gave  such  ear!  v  evidence  of  tja)f!nt 
sent,  in  1776,  to  complete  his  .'^tudie*  in  Iraly, 
bishop  Canlinal  Firmtan  of  Passao.     In  Itilj 
and  fresco  five  years  with  Mtiriin  KrinlU  r  nt  Mi'i 
be  was  acquainted  with  Meir 
and  Cammacint/rischbein,  aji 
students  ther(^  where  he  reinaimHi  ult^ 
in  the  interval  ho  went  to   Parma,  n 
prixc  of  the  Academy  in   ITM  for  «  ] 
(ivcrcd  by  Dalibb  fo*  the  PhiliMtincs. 
many  and  settlefi  in  Passau  in  I78t>,  w 
imintcr  to  the  princc'bishon  Cardinal  A 
st;iy  at  Passau  nntil   1800,  ne  minted  ^cTc^ru  eti 
pieces  for  ihe  churctie^  of  neigrtlfouring  towns,  i 

have  since  been  burnt.     In  1800  !^' '  "  -ns  v 

of  the  Acodemy  of  Prague,  and  t  wii 

bined  enabled  him  to  educate  sevv.,.,  .   , ,  .J»Jp( 
stiil  adorn  the  Bohemian  capital  \4ith  their  wnd 
himself  furnished  altar-pieecs  for  nmny  of  ihti 
Prague  and  its  vicinity :    one  of  his  prineioti  \ 
time  was  a  hirge  ^rtcture  of  Hermann  and    Tm 
Klopstock's   *  nemiannjwhiacht.'      He  died  m 
IS'2U.     He  had  great  facility  of  execution,  but  I 
cellencc  cmistiitcd  in  bis  colouring,  not  so  much  1 
tions,  as  in  a  general  elfeetive  eojti[M»sitiofi  of  rriM 
also  etched  ni:mv  of  bis  own  designs  vi  »f"  li 


(Dlabac7,  KUnstter-Lericon  fiir  lit 
Aiirfrmnncs  Kiinstfer-Ltxicmi,  in  whirl 
.*4rf/nt>,  for  J823;  Gbthe,   Winchttmaun 
dert.) 

BERGMEHL  (mountain-meftl),  a  Noi 
in  microscopic  fbt'iils,     [Im-usobia,  Fossil, 

BERNADOTTE.     [Joiijr,  Kin«  or  8 

BERNlEli,  FHANVOIS.    This  '  most 
ns  he  is  siyfed  by  our  historian  Gibbon, 
then  the  capital  of  the  provinix^  of  Anjtni 
birth  bus  uot  Ik  en  astii'rtainoii,  and  very  li 
known  abnnt  him,  until  after  his  return  ff€ti 
the  first  publication  of  his  travels,     Voltiiifv 
was  born  in  the  year  16*25,     But  it  fet'tsa  (jdltr 
that  he  was  Imrn  eight  or  ten  yean*  Inter,     Hf  i 
cine  UA  a  nrofeRskm,  and  after  taking  his  dcgnt 
Mont|>elbcr,  being,  as  he  tells  ns  himself  in  th^' 
his  Ixjok  of  tnivcls,  excited  bv  the  desire  of  tet^ 
lie  went  over  to  Palestine  an*l  thence  irtto  Egyf^ 
in  the  year  ltJ54.    lie  lived  more  than  a  yewt  atOl 
the  jdague^  and  had  the  rare  pomj  fortune  of  r«cfl 
that  fearful  disease.    Being  in  Egypt,  he  becjiinef 
of  visiting  and   examining  the   Hcd  Sva  :  hm!.  ^ 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  favoumblo  - 
itseif  for  going  into  the   Eust  Indies, 
the  East,  a  mcdittd  practitioner  may  travel  v«f 
as  well  as   the   best,   without  any  money, 
seem?  always  to  have  been  very  light,     lie  linjd 
in  India,  and  during  di;ht  id"  these  year^  br 
Delhi  as  phj'sician  tot!ic  gR'at  Mogul  Kn  T 

Aumngzcbe.  [Ai  niTvcztiBE.  P.  C\]  Tl-  'i 

minister  of  that  prince,  tlie  Emir  or  Oui  1 

is  described  m  a  jKitron  of  Bcicnce  and   I  t 

inircnious  and  no  doubt  very  useful  In.*,  ♦.iioii 
him  along  with  bfrn  when  he  marched  with  an  itii| 
to  the  cimqucft  of  Cashmere,  Bcmicr  b..«  1.  f^i 
accounts  of  that  war,  of  the  march  of  th  4 

of  the  bcimtiful   etmntry  which  it  sutM:-  j( 

like  an  immense  moving  city.  The  gimrd  of  cutJ 
of  )I5,001>  men,  and  the  guard  of  infantrv  nf  loj 
computed  that  the  camp  contained  l&Oj  , 

rlepbunts  ;  50,0(^0  camels,  5(.),0CH)  oxen.  < 

anJ  400,0CM:t  [icrsmis.    The  correctness  *  • 

of  the   ctamtry   has  been  iTCf>gni^e<l  ••  ^^ 

European  Irftvellcr  tbot  has  visited  Civ  d 

Mr,  George  For?ter,  who  wws  there  in  !  I 

letter  that   *  hi?  dc.M*ription  of  Cafhrnct  ii 

just;*  that  '  Monsieur  Bern icr enjoyed  u  ? 
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Afistic  tnivellera,  and,  hopjiily  for  the 
tiiu  trnply  i  m }  jfo  V  ed  the  in .  * 
fai>cc»  his  mirivc  tiiuntry,   Bcmicr  be^n  to 

-if  Mnjrul/  appettred  at  Pari*  io 
fuuublo  12 mo.  voK     ThiF  Wiw 
^     ;  ai-s  of  the  Empii'e  of  the 
at  Paris  in  the  ypor  1671 
mi  Liio  nukt tamed  *  The 
;st  deal  of  mfomtatJon  tliat 
...  :httt  tiiui',  iitid  they  were 
4  ah  that  adminibie  brevity  and 
.  J  insmy  of  tbe  old  Frciieh  tra- 

il bkh  the  nKKlem  tmvcUera  of  that  nation 
wiiolly  defiiuted.     They  at  once  mode  him 
Ihey  soon  betunie  univcrsilly  known, 
ted,  at  one  work^  nnd  under  tlie  altered 
fipktkviiXA  ri*«rni«*r,   DtK'tor  in  Medicine 
llier.  containing  the  descriptjon  of  the 
Mo^uJ,  of  lliaduz^raot  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Thc*e  travels  havo  t*een  rather  fre*|uuntly 
y,    n  truniilatcd  into  most  Kurojieun  lan- 
t  h  tninsliilion,  in  two  voJunit**,  Svo.^ 

^i  w.  ..i^  ;iile-|xigi4  *  L<>uduii,  1672.'  The  trans- 
bli^hcxi  out  of  French/  was  not  v*?ry  coiii|ictent 
Iftj  L  I'tiiil^  du  payit '  (the  Gentiles  or  Pfigans  of 
h  *tno  country  gentry/     There  i*  a 

|j  I  r.  Irving  Brock,  which  appears  to  be 

tiy  done,     it  iis  in  two  voU.  £vo.f  und  was 
Ion  in  the  yi^ur  182U*     There  is  a  modern 
of  the  oriL^inul  in  2  vols.  Svo.,  Ftirt3,  1800. 
rh    €f^»t4un    niueii   valnable    history ;    they 
5  of  that  iin|t(>rtant  revolution  wliieh  ruined 
tfit*  throfic  of  llindustiin ;  and  u^  the  autbor 
N    -        'in  tlie  ficeoe  of  action,  und  an  eye- 
jt  ^rindfxd  events,  which  he  rcUtes  in 

II  -  '  *'      -  'ivc   is  the 

IL  3  ijjnoir  fur 

^  .......  \.. ilie  most 

\l  Ts.'     lie  did  not  Ijegin  to 

£l-        -  : ...  1  iT?ided  nrnt-  il);in  three 

try.     Ucsidi's  Forster  and  Mr. 

the  Ittteit  of  our  English   tku.  i   tlmt 

,  btiire  testimony  to  the  uecura*  y  of  Kcrnier's 

'r»    Vigrje   and    two    other   travellers,    the 

llugeJ  and  Mr,  John  Henderson,  who  met 

t Cashmere  in  the  month  of  XovemW,  1835, 
ed  tablet  to  commemomte  tJie  nami^s  of  the 
Her*   who   had    previously   visiteil   the   vuh* 
to  omit  their  own  three  mune^) :  ihe  list  waj 
ua  :— Bernier,  ]6(>3  ;  Forstcr,  178G;*  Moor- 
jind  (iuthrie,   1823;    M.  Ja40cmont,    l»31 ; 
Of  all    tliese   Euronean   travellers   into 
three,  Bernier,  Dr.  Woltti  and  Mr,  ^  ignet 
their  native  t^imxiy,     (Trnveis  in  Kashmir, 
C.  T.  Vigne,   Esq.,  F.G.S.,   2  voU.   fivo.^ 
M.  Jatjuemont,   a  very   inj^fenious  French 
t  omit  to  praise  bis  old  count/vman,  whose 
^le  he  would  have  done  well  to  inutate, 
iros  what  some  r^ll  the  golden  ix^g  of  Ixnits 
Moes  not  appear  to  have  tasted  of  the  pati;pnar;'e 
Kit*  fourt.     It  should  s<^em  th.it  he  dejjendcd 
h^  of  Madame  de  hi  Sabliere,  who  was, 

J  i  do  Lcndos^  but  vtho  had  the  merit  ! 

1  and   helplessnest  of  the  exquisite 

i  -  also  80 id  to  have  bad  fL>s  iimnons 

fiii   i^ .1  de  Lenelos  herself.     In  the  hoase 

hdies,  or  these  two  French  A^^ijusiiis,  he  met 
Lwits  and  savunts  of  the  day,  as  St,  EvTymond, 
(ntuine,  Fontcnelle,  kc.  llcrnier  was  made  to 
^  btit  that  iirtificial  Parihian  society  Bp^w^ars  to 
pm  or  to  have  tleprived  him  of  hii  simplicity. 
|«iiid  of  him  that,  from  hia  countenance,  hh 
pper*  and  conversation,  he  deserved  to  be  cailled 
ipbc  *  (tue  pretty  or  charming  nhilosopher). 
'  Ipartlnf  Imve  long  been  neclected  or  for- 
fiMm  ^f^  took  to  writing  them  for  the 
t  of  Madame  do  la  Sabliere,  who 
'7,  aitronomyr  and  the  natural  sciences,  as 
lei^lettrea.  Gassendi  j  philosophy  was  then 
kbli  workj  were  ratlier  too  difficult  and  too 

|lik  tvo  fr|rii4s  apTxrar  to  lmv«  lu&dr  a  juiittke  in  this  datB : 
|tlwj«n  1793  and  !:§«. 


voluminous  for  ladles  and  wits.     lu  lU74'ii  Bemier  pnblisJicd 
an  abridgtuent  of  ihv  philosophy  of  Gasjcndi.     In  the  soi  ond 
|iart  of  ihia  ijl  '  he  treats  of  tlie  5ysteui»  of  Ptoliinv* 

C^jjjernicua,  n:.  f'ralK%  and  gives  a  refutation  of  judi- 

ciary astrotKnny,     Un  tlie  Lyon  eoltion,  which  L*  the  onlv 
one  we  have  aci'n,  ttie  whole  of  tliii  abridgiucut  of  Giusenjl 
iilla  H  vob.  I2njo.)     This  work  was  muih  read  or  'i 

praised  at  the  tim^^     He  wrote  a  memoir  on  the 
the  Indians,  which  wuh  inserted  in  the  *  Histoire  d" 
des  Savanti/  10*<H,     U:a  other  things  sreni  mostly  ; 
d*e*prit.      ilh   jokt'^    ju-n5r»4t    tlte    Aristotelitm     ^......,   ,j  ,,v 

{*  Ariet  donne  en  chainbre  du  Parnosse  pour  Ic 

maintien   de  la   pK;        .  d'Ari«toto')    arc   given    in    th« 

*  Menagiana/  Ikjilean  i«  said  to  have  assisted  Inthifjoke.  In 
1682  Bernier  published  '  Donbtj  of  Bernier  on  some  of  tiie 
principal  chapters  of  his  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophy  cjf 
Gastendi'  (Paris,  1  vol.  12mo,j  1692).  The  cojiy  of  this 
volume  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  has  at  thi'  bottom 
of  the  title-iuiye.  up^wrently  in  Bernier's  handwriting,  *  ii 
Mn;i  '     '    '      *     ,  It*  h{ui   good -h urn ou redly  expn&etl   a 

fiodJ:  ike  which  Bernier  bad  conuuitted  in 

tru!>  III    <ri'v-i  [idi*s   Lutin ;  but   he  hud   sIno   cited 

BcE  tnivellcr  with   d^iiiimendatioTi.     (Bayle.   Uic- 

(ioH^'-'r  iMi.^tQrique^  &c/)  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Free-will,  '  Tnnte  du  Libre  et  du  V'olontairc,*  which  was 
nubli&hed  at  Amsterdam^  in  1685.  In  hisi  *  Etrcnnes  ii 
Madame  de  !a  Sabliere,' writing  again  in  his  nutnral  maniuT  as 
a  traveller,  be  gives  a  charming  description  of  the  gmud  canal 
of  Languedoc.  Ikirnier's  moral  philosophy,  in  hia  latter  j»  c^irs, 
was  that  mixed  eniciirism  and  Bce]jtiri»m  which  was  tiun 
becoming  fashionable  at  Parii^,  and  m  hicb  has  since  httd  sr»  very 
long  a  reigTj  in  France,  lie  declared  that  he  doubted  of  hi^ 
own  philo>€jdiy  and  of  all  []hilosoj>hies,  and  tliut  af^t'r  philo- 
wpbiiinf:  for  thirty  or  forty  years  bo  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it.  Afcordiujj  to  St,  Lvrcmond,  in  a  letter  a''  -  > 
Ninon  de  Lencio*,  Bernier  said  to  him  one  day,  in  <■ 
that  he  thought   th.it  abstinence  fnim  ?cn5uul     *  wava 

great  sin.     St.  Kvrrmond  and  his  friends  of  s  very 

(jraclicftlly  iH..^f  .t--i  t^  ♦  +i -^  l^.-lfevcd  in  L^...,.  .  .  il»eory. 
licniifT  iiiul  died  at  Paris  on  the 

22nd  of  :r  -  ,.  . ,  j  ,  i.  .^ .  ,  *>rtcd  of  him,  by  Racine  the* 
younger,  tnal  his  death  was  caused  by  a  stroke  of  cutting 
raiJIery*  nindc  at  a  dinner  party  by  Llie  prc&idcnt  D^llarhiy, 
ar*d  that  tiie  old  epicurean  died  of  ft  broken  heart.  But  iliefic 
stories  arc  very  doubt ful. 

{Bioij raphe  l/nivergiJ/f';  Bernier*s  own  Works  and  Pre- 
faces :   Gil>bon  ;  and  ihi^  other  authors  cited  in  the  article.) 

BERVIC,  CiJABLES  CLEMENT  BALVAY,  the 
moat  distiogiiii^licd  engraver  of  Fnmce  during  the  French 
revolution,  was  Ixirn  at  Paris  in  I7i>6.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
J,  G.  Wille^  and  in  1784  was  derted  a  number  of  the  French 
academy  of  f*ainting.  A  large  full-length  |>ortrait  of  Louis 
XVL  wbif  h  ho  engraved  in  ITiJO^  from  the  picture  by  Callct, 
13  one  of  ibe  finest  engravings  that  has  ever  been  produi'cd. 
It  is  distingui^ht'd  for  excellent  drawing,  extreme  M>ftucs3  of 
t/me,  and  u  Inu'etiVct  of  colour,  but  is  rather  defective  in  force. 
It  is  entitled  '  Louis  XVI.,  Iloi  des  Francois,  llestauratenr  dc 
la  libt^rtc,  |)ri'scnt<5  au  Hoi  ct  u  TAsijemblce  Nation;de,'  After 
the  exe<*utJon  of  the  king,  Bervic,  wishing  to  cscune  f^^picion. 
and  at  the  *.ame  time  preserve  the  nlate^  cut  it  ui  haff,  lims 
attaining  bcith  ybjeets.  The  half  plates  were  reunited  after 
the  restomtion*  and  benutiful  iui[iri;f^sion'^  were  ngain  taken 
from  it;  but  the  earlier  iinpressions  are  much  ni ore  valued, 
und  eomoiand  very  high  prii-cs.  MUlIer  of  Suffgortl  engraved 
the  same  picture. 

Other  masterpieces  of  Bervjc's  gnivrr  are  the  Ilapo  of 
Deianim,  tnul  the  Education  of  Achilles,  after  Gmdo  aiid 
Hegnaull ;  La  Demandc  Acceptee,  and  Le  He|X)5,  ufter 
Lepjcie  ;  and  the  antient  group  of  the  Laocoon,  an  aduurablo 
production. 

Through  a  weakness  he  was  some  years  l>erore  hb  death 
forced  to  give  up  the  praciice  of  engraving,  and  be  f^nfincd 
hiiuself  to  teaching  engruving.    He  died  in   1822.    He  was  « 
menihcr  of  llie  French  Institute,  aud  Chevalier  of  the  ordef  j 
of  8t.  Michel,  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  und  of  the  lU^nnion*] 

(lluber,  Manuel  des  Amaftrurtt,  &e.  ;  Bartsch,  J*eintre*\ 
Grmmr;  Joubert,  Manuel  de  C Anmteitr d* Estautpe^ ;  Cabct»1 
Uirfit/ft/iairc  dm  Arfisii'jf,  &e.)  j 

BERVX,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  of  tlic  family  Percoide®^ 
(Agassijt).     B.  ornatus  occurs  in  llie  chalk  of  Sussex.     Man- 
tell  figured   it,  under  the  title  of  Zeus  Lcwesiensis,  in  ih« 
'  GtHilogy  uf  Sussex.*    Two  other  sjjccics  occur  in  the  Britldh 
chuik. 
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BEVEL,  or  BEVJL,  b,  acconiini^  to  Niehiilson's  *  AitIij- 
tcrtiirul  Dieiiunary/  tlie  nam*'  ajipli**!  Unh  l«  the  obli^jue 
ttngl.»  formed  by  two  surfaces  which  meet  a  I  eilher  marc  or 
Joss  than  a  ria-ht  angle,  and  to  the  iiistniment  employod  by  ear- 
neiiters  and  joiners  for  Uking  and  i  ran  iter  rinitf  snrh  aiigh^s, 
fhc  comrnon  eiirj>enter's  bevel  consists  of  u  stniiirlit  worwien 
st(K'k,  niort]j»ed  at  one  end  to  receive  a  thin  blucle,  which  h 
iisu4dly  formed  of  steet,  and  attached  to  the  stoek  by  a  |>in  in 
*uch  a  way  that  it  may  be  turned  to  any  recjnin^d  an^lc,  and 
seeured  by  a  tijrhtening  screw.  This  tind  of  l>evei  may  be 
described  as  an  adjustiblo  T-rule,  the  transom  of  which  may 
be  plflccnl  at  any  reqiiired  angle  with  the  stock.  In  some 
emse^  ihe  pin  or  pivot  whieii  eonnects  the  blade  witii  the 
stoek  passi^s  thrtxiprh  a  slot  or  lon^  opening  in  the  blade  or 
tftmsonif  so  that  Its  arms  may  lie  made  of  unequal  length » 
Hebert  descnlx's,  in  the  *  Engine*?r's  and  Mechanic's  Eni^- 
cloji«?diH,'  vol,  i.  p.  l^f*,  an  iustrunient  of  the  bevel  kind  for 
^ugin^,  and  tnansferring  to  work  or  paper,  an  obli^tuc  aiif  le 
of  w  tiieh  one  side  is  curved,  coniJisting  of  two  rulers,  a  and  h, 
pivoted  together  at  c,  and  eajmble  t>f  being'  set  to  any  angle 
by  means  of  the  brasis  arc  */,  w  hich  is  attached  firmly  to  the 
ruler  6,  and  |)fliiseb  through  a  mortise  or  slit  in  n,  in  whieh  it 
may  be  secured  at  atiy  jKJint  by  means  of  a  binding  screw. 
The  adaptation  of  the  instrument  to  a  curved  surfuee  is  pro- 
vided tor  by  a  flexible  blade  or  riband  of  steel  f ,  secured  to 
the  ruler  a  at  one  end,  but  eajiablc  of  beinir  motle  to  assume 
and  retain  any  simple  nirve  by  means  of  the  series  of  screws 
nmrkedj/,  which  poss  through  imrs  or  mortises  atuiehett  to 
the  ruler  a,  and  press  aguin^t  tiro  stee!  ribimtl  by  a  kind  of 
swivel  joint  which  jirovides  for  the  various  angles  of  contact 
formed  by  the  riband  and  the  screws. 


Where  many  articles  have  tn  h^  worked  to  the  CTine  angle, 
it  is  desinible  to  use  a  fixed  bevel,  made  to  the  i-cipjirc^J  aivgle, 
especially  where  one  or  both  of  the  limbs  arc  curved.  When 
the  interior  angle  of  the  bincl  is  that  used  by  the  workman, 
such  an  instrument  it  so n»e times  called  ajomf-AofM  :  a  laniiliar 
instance  of  its  use  in  this  way  is  in  working'  the  intnidoscs  and 
radiating  beds  of  arch*stones,  which,  for  circular  arches,  will 
be  alike  in  even'  part  of  the  arch. 

BEWICK,  tllOMAS,  justly  called  tlie  reviver  of  wood- 
engraving'^  was  bom  at  Cherry  bum,  near  Newea.'^tle-u|>nn- 
Tyne,  in  1753.  He  evinced  an  ability  to  draw  from  his 
infancy »  and  was  accordingly,  at  the  usual  age,  apprentiwd 
to  Ralph  Ileilby.  an  engraver  of  Ncwmstle,  whf»  hud  ^ome 
reputation  in  that  city.  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  llntton  consulted 
Jh?ilby  uj>on  the  l>e.«t  metJuxl  of  mgraving  the  diagrams  to 
his  tn»atuw*  on  Mensunition  ;  the  engraver  strongly  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  cut  in  winid,  for  various  reasons, 
and  by  Th<»mas  Ilcwirk.  Accordingly,  in  1770,  the  work 
ap[xnLrcHl,  with  complete  success;  and  was  followed  by  several 
otner  mathematical  work^. 

Bewick  now  attempted  works  of  nmeh  higher  pretensions. 
He  dtsigned  a  set  of  illustratiuns  to  (iay*8  Fables,  and  for  one 
of  the  cuts,  the  *(>hl  Hound,'  he  olitained,  in  1775,  a  pre* 
iiiium  for  the  Lwst  wood  engraving  oHcred  by  the  Society  of 
Arts.  The  work  was  published  in  1779.  In  17*j4  Mr,  Saint 
])ubtiNhed  m  sot  of  *  Select  Fables,*  with  cuts  by  lie  wick. 
After  tliesc  works  he  commenced,  in  jiartnership  with  his  old 
mister  Mr,  IJeilby,  to  prejiare  a  *  General  History  of  Qiuid- 
rupe<ls,'  %*hich  was  completed  in  IT&O^  went  throu^'h  Bcveral 
editions,  and  obtairted  Bewick  a  great  reputation.  The  designs 
in  this  work  are  by  Bewick  and  his  brother  John,  who  waii 
bis  jMipil  J  and  they  ore  oil  executed  with  ^eat  natural  truthi 


I  arid  in  a  free  correct  manner.     The  cut^*  tbi 
rior  to  anything  that  was  ever  done  m  tUv 
and  are  inferior  ojdy  to  the  ljc«it  rut»  of  ihe 
mechaniail  execution  and  cleaiiicss  of  Utu«.     Ail 
they  still  have  the  advantage.     Hits  History 
Mas  followed,  in  1795,  by  (roldsmith'jt  *  Tr&««4l 
isertcd  Village/  Parncirs  *Hennit,'  anrT 
The  •  Chase'  was  the  last  work  in  wbw 
by  his  brother;  all  tlie  tut:*  were  ex*  i 
the  designs  were  by  John.     John   Bewick 
tion    in    1795,   aged   35.      In    1797   Th< 
*  History  of  British  Birds/  which  U  bis  t>ett 
birds  are  superior  to  his  qtaidrujted^.     Thii 
work  be  undertook  in  partnership  with  Mr, 
dissolvent  partnership  during  its  progress, 

Ik* wick  had  u  numerous  sch<M>l,  aiid  woa 
cupicd  in  teaching ;  and  in  hk  bst  works  wai  p[ 
by  his  son  Robert  and  other  able  ]iupils.  of  whoa 
Clennel  have  since  particularly  distinguished  tl 
the  same  line  of  art. 

The  mosit  consitleroble  of  Bewick's  kte«t  woH 
Fables  of  iEs^jp  and  others/  and  his  ^  Brittsh  I 
very  last  work  was  a  cut  of  an  ohl  horse,  for  ill 
pajx'r  against  crucltv  to  aniouil-?.  He  dteil  in  lA 
and  is  said  to  have  left  a  very  foil  autobiograjil^ 
which  is  written  with  great  simplicity.  Hit  a 
cnnsidercff  a  large  cut  of  a  hull  of  the  andrtil 
breetl,  from  Chillingham  Park;  a  proof  of  th»  4| 
is  wortli  aljout  20  guimnis.  Bewick's  ferviccs  | 
cnsaied  in  *  The  History  of  Wood  Engnivingf  with 
by  J.  Jackson  /  and  tlicre  is  a  memoir  of  him,  rf 
detail,  in  ihc  *  Gentleman's  Magazine  *  of  1H2J>, 

BIDENS,  tt  gemnof  plants  1    '  tJ 

ComiKJsitu*,   the  suttonler  Coryii  fli 

sub  tribe  Heliantheaj,  division  BiuLimririv.  n 
gtttnous  di^coidid  hLOiis  jtrinietimcs  radiant .  the  i 
ray  neuter  ligulute,  of  the  disk,  henna phroditr. 
receptacle  flat;  Ujc  involucre  of  two  rows,  11 
spr«^'adin;^ ;  tbe  biiuu-hes  of  tlic  stylo  suniioiii 
cones  ^  the  fruit  eomprcssed,  luigular,  n>ugh 
the  ai»gics  terminating  in  2-5  stitt  retrorscly  I 
The  genus  has  l>ecn  uanicd  Bidcns  fruui  the  twtl 
mtist  friHjuently  suruiount  the  teeth.  A 
species  belonging  to  this  genus  have  Ijccn  desofl 
arc  gt*ncnilly  incoua|»icutms  weeds.  They  har« 
in  Europe  and  North  and  South  America.  T 
of  Great  Bntain  in  mari^hy  ami  watery  placc&« 
attd  B.  lertiim,   1'he  latter  is  the  CVreo|«iis  '"  *    ~ 

(Babinglon,  Manimt;  LindleVi  Aatural 

Blt;B(>NE  LICK,  u  place  m  KenhiciE; 
great  numbers  of  fossil  manujiulia  iteci^r  in  a 
marshy  stiil,  co\eretl  by  gra\  el  and  resting  on 
bones  of  Elepbas  putiigcneius  and   ^iit<toduii 
very  numemus,     \\  ith  tlicm  lie  bones  of  Megj 
sonii,  Bos  bonibifrons,  Bos  Fallosii,  and  Ccr^us 

(Rogers,  On  American  GttAotfy ;  Brit.  A$90c*i 
1834.) 

BIGNO'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  byT«| 
the  Alibii  Bignoti,  librarian  Ui  Louis  XIV,  It  'kk 
of  the  nujnopctaious  order  of  Exogens^  Bignoniii^ 
cun*[nuiulate  5-loothed  rarely  entire  calyn  ;  lh«  i 
short  tuU%  a  camjianulate  throat,  and  a  .>-lot)ed  bi 
the  statneiis  four,  didynamous,  with  the  rudtmeil 
lobes  of  the  antlicr  divaricate ;  stigma  bilainelll 
siliqoi-formed,  2-celled,  with  Ihe  dissepiment  pan 
valves  ;  the  seeds  in  two  rows,  indiriciite,  transfer] 
branous  wings.  Nearly  one  hundred  species  of  I 
elcgairt  plants  have  been  described.  They  are  a 
ifig  shrubs  fyrnishcd  ^ith  tendrils,  with  oppofit^^ 
jugate,  temate,  pinnate,  or  digitate  leaves.  Thi 
mostly  in  terminal  or  ojc ill ary  [xmicles.  The 
trumpet-shapeiJ,  and  are  coloured  variously,  w 
orange,  purple,  violet,  or  rose. 

All  the  jipecies  of  thia  genus  arc  srdendid  pi 
blossiun,  and  deserve  a  place  in  every  collection.  \ 
arc  climl>ers,  and  ndupted  for  training  un  nifiens  oq 
tliey  only  grow  freely  in  stoves.  A  mixture  of  l| 
is  best  adapted  for  their  growth,  and  ctittin;;! 
nwiily  under  a  hand-glass  in  hcxt,  cither  in  ma 
I'hc  sfiecics  knovin  by  the  ruune  of  this  gci 
abuiuluht  in  our  gardens  is  the  BhtHmia  r(i^ 
some  other  species  of  Bignonia  are  now  tvCi 
Spiithodett  [SpATaoAJKJi,  V,  C.  S.J  And  1^ 
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£  of  the  fr  i-apable  of  living  in 

a  iraill  in  - 

hsa  sqiurc  ^-luninn-    bnuichei,    glabrotti 
obAocig   lftnc«olatc  leaflets,  litnplc  axiJlarv  ' 
peduncles,  lermina]  ones  raeemo&c,  fof-  [ 
t  \s  0  native    of  Gutuna  and   the    bland   of 
It  b  appiied  by  the  negroes  to  swellings  of 
"  ich  they  arc  troubled. 
is  a  b-ecy  and  has  quinatc  leHTPj ;  OTate^lan- 
,  ^luhrous  leaflets  ;  terminal^  solitary  or  twin 
t  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  on  the  banks  of 
white  Bowers,  not  unlike  those  of  Uatura 
ich  eome  out  b<?fort?  the  leaves.    The  wood  is 
f  "  four,  and  is  Bomctimes  brought  into 

|»  ui-  of  e1x>ny.    It  i$  said  to  be  an  anti- 

1  rl  v.t,  and   has  abruptly  bipinnale 

611;^,-.  I  ....   ,  aconiinate. deeply  coniiitc, gJa- 
illary  pendulous  panielcs.     it  grows  on  the 
inoco.     A  red  matter  h  extnieted   from  its 
knj,  with  wliich  they  pint  their  bodies.     Jt 
id  jiiniie  has  been  nsed  m  this  eountry  m  a  dye. 
tetragonal  branehe?,  eonjii;rate  Iraves,  eori- 
loiflets.  simple   tcndrib,   ujLtllary  5-flowered 
ithed  ealyx.     It  h  a  native  of  Gumna  and 
It  has'  lanre  white  flowers,  and  is  distin- 
the  r* '    -        Tos  by  its  jieenliar  garlic  odour  ; 
w  rail. 

^  J  > ,  J  7/  ;   I >e  Candol  1  c»  Proflrfmifti  ; 

;   CtfthifHrtiiin  *if  Pinnf$.) 

\^  ILL  EM,    ranked  by  his  countrymen 
by  fOiDfi  as  the  very  first  niodem   |Miet  and 
id,  and  also  distinpilshcd  bv  hi>  vjried  enidi- 
B*  !  ira  in  1756.    II  \  Leyden 

I*  ^re,  for  beside*  [  ,  and  bn- 

If  the  modern  lan^uasi:-*  intludcil^he  apjilie^l 
fcr,  areHa&ology,  juri-^ftrudenee,  divinity,  nicdi- 
t*  '    ripears,  in  ^hort,  to  have  left  searcely 

It  uehed.     If  there  seems  to  be  some- 

\r  1   tliis  Becount  of  his  «lurlies  at  so 

\  ned  by  their  Ijeinp  of  a  kind  to  iri- 

i  1^  scholar  than  of  the  poetieul  enthu- 

h  iieter  of  poet  however  that  he  made 

[Ti  ,  n  his  *  Invloed  der  Diehtkuiist,'  &e. 
^  ol'  Foetry  on  Stites  and  Governments*). 
file  from  the  Leyden  Scx^iety  of  Kitnsi  danr 
knbjeet  waa  hardly  one  which  a  youthful  j>oet 
^ted  for  himself,  thoujs^h  one  for  which  Bit- 
Ire  been  better  nrej»red  than  most  others. 
Iireaks  forth  urEreJ  on  by  inf!| li ratio u  of  a  dif- 
||  that  produced  by  the  hope  of  cibtiiinin^  pre- 
iD-medals;  and  if  Bilderdyk^  did  not,  it  vv»<i 
6  degree  a  foreboding  of  hi^  Uiture  career, 
le  confeiaed^  wm  rather  too  niuclj  in  accord - 
otto  of  his  first  Leyden  jiatrons — '  Kunst  door 
ft  through  Industry.'  since,  thoiiprh  his  produc- 
industry,  ability,  and  superior  mastery  of 
ly  soars  into  the  more  elevated  regions  of 

the  *  Love  of  Fatherland*  obtained  him  a 
following  year ;  and   in  1779  he  published 
\i  the  '  CEdipus  Tyraimus'  of  Sophocles,   in- 
to his  countrrmen  the  genuine  form  and 
ranmtic  poetry,  m  op[)ositton  to  the  spurious 
ich  models,  by  a  servile  imitation  of  whieh 
l)Oth  their  language  and  their  ta^te.    About 
practise  at  the  bar  at  the  Hague,  yi^X  with- 
his  literary  occupations,  for  it  was  about  the 
in  conjunction  with  Feith,  he  undertook  not 
^sii\  illu.<(tratc  with  an  hijiitorical  commentary 
n*  [Netheblattds,  P.  C.,p.    IGl],  but 
^ork  itself  by  drcsdng  it  up  in  more  poetical 
lent  not  a  little  singular  for  a  c<>ntempf)rary 
author  was  jiist  dead.     Thus  renovated,  the 
•d  in  1784;  and  not  very  long  afterwanla 
took  pbre  Ijctwecn  Hilderdyk  and  Feith  in 
ditli?rct)ccs  of  jiolitical  opinion,  the  former 
to  the  House  of  Orange,   the  other  to  the 
Towards  the  en<l  of  17^6  the  unsettled 
induced  Bildordyk  to  quit  Holland  and 
lany,  where  he  supported  himself  by 
did  sobset|uently  in  England.     This  seit- 
|s.led  nearly  twenty  years,  during  the  first  half 


of  which  his  muse  was  silent.     It  was  not  till  1799  that  b«  j 
produced  tw  o  volumes  ^it  miscellaneous  pieces  entitled  "  Men*  I 
gelpoesie,*  containing  a  poem  on  astronomy  and  some  transitu  j 
tions  from  0«sian.     In  1803  first  apj^Miiiireti  his  *  Byitenlevcn,"  | 
or  ^  Rural  Life,' which  is  considered  by  K*me  almost  as  hiaj 
masterpiece  ;  yet,  great  a*  are  its  intrinsic  merit  and  its  exwl-i 
1  en ce  of  execution,  it  haj!  no  claim  to  originality^  Wing  no'l 
more  than  a  free  and  spirited  imitation  of  Delllle's  ^  L'llomme 
des  Champs/    The  same  may  be  said  of  a  subsequent  transla* 
tion  by  him  of  the  whole  of  *  Fingal/     On  hiii  rctuni  to  Hoi-  \ 
land  he  wa«i  received  as  one  w  horn  the  nation  had  rea^ini  io  ( 
be  proud  of,  and  was  taken  into  favour  by  Louis  Najioleon 
(then  just  made  King  of  Ilolland),  who  was  desirous  of  ren-  ^ 
derintr  himself  popular  with  hi«  new  subjects,  and  appointed  % 
Bilderdyk  not  onlv  his  instructor  in  the  Dutch  bnguage,  but 
also  pr€\sident  of  the  Institute  focmded  by  him  at  Anutti'rdanip 
upon  the  model  ttf  the  French  one.     He  was  thus  all  at  one*  ( 

filaced  in  ccmijianitively  prospemus  circumstances,  and   hi* 
iterary  reputation  was  not   a   little  increased   also    by    hit 

*  Ztekte  dcr  Gelccnlcn'  (the  Maladies  of  Literary  Men),  a 
subject  equally  repukive  and  iinpoctical,  btit  so  treated  a?*  to 
Jte  of  powerful  though  painful  interest.  He  next  attempted 
tragedy,  and  jirodueed  several  pieces  of  the  kind,  which, 
although  unsuceessfnl  upon  the  stage,  are  marked  by  great 
poeticfd  bcnutics.  They  were  published  in  1803,  in  three 
volumes,  and  among  them  are  two  by  bis  wife,  viz.  *  Elfrida,* 
and  '"  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.'  In  1809  ho  was  thrown  into  great  I 
alHietion  l)y  the  lo??  of  several  of  his  children,  and  in  the  foU 
lowing  year  the  alKliraiion  of  Ixkuis  Napoleon  deprived  him 
of  his  ptm^ion,  and  he  wj^s  a^rain  in  very  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, and  so  continued  till  the  return  of  the  Prince  of  j 
Onmge,  when  they  began  to  improve.  A  year  or  two  after-  | 
wanls  he  removed  to  Leyden,  where,  as  he  bad  done  all  along, 
he  continued  to  put  forth  one  new  i>roduction  of  his  muse 
after  another.       The    noblest    of   them   all   however,   hia 

*  Ondergang  der Eer^'tc  Wcrt^ld,'  or  *  Destruction  of  the  First 
Wofhi/  iliil  not  appnir  till  a  later  period.  So  fur  from  betray- 
ing any  decline  of  mtellectual  power,  this  fine  j^ioera  displays  | 
more  of  imagination  and   invention   then  any  of  his  former  , 
ones,  and  had  it  hteen  com[>leted,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  t| 
to  pitice  the  nrime  of  Bilderdyk  beside  those  of  Milton  and 
Kliipstock,  but  unfortunately  be  [iroeepded  no  further  tluin 
with  five  books  of  it.     On  the   16tb  of  April    he  lost  hia 
fcconil   wife,  Catherina  Wilhelniina,  a  lady  of  considerable 
Htcmry attainments  :  besides  the  tragedies  already  meutioned.  i 
she  wrote,   among  other   things,   a  poem  on  the    buttle    of  J 
WuterhHi,  and  tnmslated  Srmthcy's  *  Rmleric*    TJililerd|k  did^ 
not  sunive  her  very  long,  for  he  died  at  Haarlem  in  the  follow-  I 
ing  year,  December  IS,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.     Amnng^  , 
the  numerous  M8S.  he  left  l^ehind  him  was  a  history  of  Hd- 
knd,  which  has  sinre  been  edited  by  lydcmann. 

BILL  ('IIA^IUKK,  a  dcjiartment  ot  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland,  in  which  one  of  the  judges  ofiiciate;<^  at  all  timca- 
during  session  and  vacation.  The  youngest  judge  is  lord 
orriinary  on  the  bills  during  session  ;  the  duty  is  ]>erfr>rmtd' 
by  the  other  ju<lges,  vi  iih  the  exception  of  the  two  presidents^ 
by  weekly  rotation  during  vacation.  All  ijroccedings  for  , 
summary  remedies,  or  for  protection  against  im|>endSng  nro- 
ceedings,  commence  in  the  Bill  Chamber — such  as  inlertlieia 
(or  injunctions  again^  courts  exceeding  their  jurisdiction),  a 
procedure  which  frequently  occurred  during  the  recent  dis- 
eossion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  to  the  veto  question  j 
suspensions  of  execution  apunst  the  profierty  or  person,  &'e. 
The  process  of  sequestration  or  bankruptcy  issues  frnm  this 
dej>artmcnt  of  the  court.  By  fur  the  greater  number  of  the 
proeeediutrs  are  sanctioned  by  the  judge  as  a  matter  of  form, 
on  the  clerks  finding  that  the  pa{>ef-s  [iresented  ask  the  usual 
powers  in  the  usual  manner;  but  where  a  question  of  law  ia.J 
involved  in  the  application,  it  comes  into  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  is  discussed  as  an  ordinary  action.  The  Lord  Ordinary,] 
on  the  bills  is  the  rcfiresentative  of  the  court  during  vacation. 
A  considemlile  proportion  of  his  duties  are  regulated  by  1  &  2 
Viet,  c.  8(>. 

BILL   OF    EXCHANGE.      The   general  law  on   the  | 
subject  is  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions.    In  Scotland  it  is  not  held  that  to  make  a  IhII  nego- 
tiable, it  must  contain  negotiable  words.    The  laws  restricting.  1 
tiie  negotiation  of  bills  umler  5/.  do  not  apply  to  that  (lart  of  ] 
the  CDimtry.     It  is  usual,  there,  to  protest  both  foreign  and  f 
inhmd  bills,  both  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment.    When 
protest  has  been  duly  taken  and  recorded,  and  when  the  other 
requisites  of  negotiation  tu-c  complied  with,  and  tliere  is  no 
flaw  on  the  hicc  of  llie  bill,  It  ma^^  be  executed  immediately 
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asainst  the  parties  liable,  by  '  summary  diligence/  as  if  it  were 
the  decree  of  a  court. 
BILL  IN  EQUITY.  FPleadikg,  P.  C] 
BILL  IN  PARLIAMENT.  [Pabuament,  P.  C] 
BILLARDIE'RA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  Jean 
Jacques  Julien  Labillardidre,  a  French  botanist,  who  visited 
Syria,  and  after^-ards  New  Holland,  in  D'Entrecastcaux's 
expedition,  and  wrote  the  '  Novee  Hollandiae  Plantarum  Spe- 
cimen,* in  two  volumes,  4to,  The  genus  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Pittosporaceoe,  and  has  a  calyx  of  5  acuminate 
sepals,  5  {letals  with  approximate  claws,  which  are  convoluted 
at  their  edges,  forming  a  canrmanulate  flower ;  an  elliptical 
berry  terminated  by  a  style.  The  s|)ecie5  are  called  Anplc- 
bemes ;  and  George  Don  enumerates  eicrht.  They  are  climb- 
ine  shrubs,  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen^s  Land. 
The  fruit  which  they  bear  is  eatable. 

B.  longi flora  has  climbing  branches,  the  younger  ones 
scarcely  pubescent ;  the  leaves  lanceolate,  entire ;  the  pedicels 
1 -flowered,  glabrous,  one  half  shorter  than  the  flower ;  the 
berries  almost  globose,  torose,  glabrous.  This  plant  is  *  a  fast 
grower  and  abundant  flowerer ;  and  when  in  fruit  its  fine  blue 
berries  make  a  handsome  appearance.'  (Loudon.) 

The  other  species  are  desirable  shrubs  for  the  conser\'atory. 
They  thrive  well  when  planted  in  an  equal  mixture  of  loam 
and  peat.  Cuttings  will  readily  root  in  sand  under  a  bell- 
glass.  They  may  be  also  raised  from  seed,  which  they  pro- 
duce in  abundance. 

(CvciopcpcUa  of  Plants;  G.  Don,  Gardener's  Dictionary,) 
BILOCULI'NA.  [FOBAMINITEBA,  FossiL,  P.  C.  S.] 
BINCK,  JACOB,  a  celebrated  old  German  engraver  and 
painter,  and  one  of  the  so-called  little  masters,  was  bom  about 
1500,  in  Cologne  ;  some  authorities  make  him,  incorrectly,  a 
native  of  Numberg.  He  at  all  events  lived  some  time  in  Niim- 
berg,  and  was  probably  the  pupil  of  Albert  Diirer.  Sandrart 
sa^s  he  studied  with  Marcantonio  at  Rome ;  all  the  accounts 
of  him,  however,  are  little  better  than  conjectures.  In  1646 
Binck  appears  to  have  been  living  at  Copenhagen  as  portrait 
painter  to  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark.  Later  he  was  living 
At  Konigsl)erg  in  the  service  of  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  who 
sent  him  in  1549  on  a  commission  to  the  Netherlands.  In 
1550  he  was  employed  again  by  Christian  VIII.,  to  select  a 
fit  spot  for  the  erection  of  a  fortress  in  Ilolstein.  lie  probably 
diecl  at  Kilnigsberg,  in  the  service  of  Albert  of  Prussia,  about 
1560. 

Bartsch  describes  ninety-eight  prints  by  Binck,  including 
one  woodcut.  There  are  many  other  prints  attributed  to 
him,  which  are  marked  J.  B.,  but  these  according  to  Bartsch 
belong  to  some  other  artist,  who  probably  is  the  same  who 
8tudie<],  according  to  Sandrart*s  account,  at  Rome.  Binck 's 
monogram  is  made  of  J.  C.  and  B.  intermintrlcd,  the  C  signi- 
f^ng  Coloniensis,  *  of  Cologne  :*  in  one  print  the  word  Colo- 
niensis  is  written  in  full.  Many  of  his  prints  have  been 
copied,  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  deception,  as  is  tlic  case 
with  the  works  of  other  celebrated  masters.  Binck's  dnuving 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  little  masters  generally,  but  his  style 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Barthel  Beham. 

The  initials  J.  B.  answer  to  several  of  Binck's  contem- 
poraries, OS  Johann  Burgmair,  Joachim  Brechtel,  Jacob 
Beutler,  Johann  Brosamer,  and  Julio  Ik>nasone.  His  mono- 
gram is  also  very  like  that  of  Hans  Baldung,  the  difference 
being  only  that  between  a  G.  and  a  C,  both  generally  indis- 
tinctly expressed.  Binck *s  works,  according  to  the  collection 
of  Mariette,  amount  to  200 ;  their  subjects  are  various. 

(Heineken,  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes^  &c. ;  lluber,  Manuel 
des  AmatettrSy  &c.  ;  Meusel,  A>wc  Miscellaneen  Artistischen 
Inhalts,  No.  8  ;  Bartsch,  Peintre-Graveur ;  Brulliot,  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Monofframmes,  &c.) 

BINOMIAL  Equation.  [Equation,  Binomial, 
P.  C.  S.] 

BIRD.  JOHN,  a  celebrated  mathematical  instrument  maker 
in  the  la<t  century,  died  March  31,  1776,  aged  sixty-seven 
years.  Ho  *  was  brought  up  a  cloth-woavcr  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  What  first  occasiom»d  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  art,  in  which  he  afterwards  so  much  excclle*!,  was  his  acci- 
dentally observing,  in  a  dockmaker's  shop,  the  co;irsc  and 
irregular  divisions  of  the  minutes  and  seconds  on  a  clock  dial- 
plate.  These  offended  him  much.  He  divide<l  another  plate 
with  gp^eat  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  amused  himself  for  some 
time  with  dividing  and  engraving  dial-plates  for  the  clock- 
maker.  He  engraved  all  the  figiu^s  upon  his  own  instrument.-'. 
He  came  to  London  in  the  year  1740,  and  certainly  was  in 
business  for  himself  in  the  year  1745.*  (Ludlam,  in  work 
presently  cited,  Preface.) 


Bird  began  his  career  in  London  hj  Arkfiiig  astr 
instruments  both  for  Graham  and  SiMon  ;  and  at 
carried  on  business  in  the  Strand.  His  cdebrated  G 
quadrant,  of  eight  feet  radius,  was  moonted  Februaiy 
and  was  used  both  by  Bradley  and  Maskdine. 
instrument  was  erected  at  Oxford  Observatory.  His 
was  the  mural  quadrant  for  the  Ecole  Militure  at  h 
which  D'Acelet  and  the  two  La  Landes  determine 
clinations  of  50,000  stars.  The  Greenwich  Quad 
described  by  Lemonnier  in  his  Description  et  Vt 
Paris,  1774.  In  1767  he  received  500/.  frum  the 
sioners  of  longitude,  on  condition  that  he  should 
apprentice,  instruct  other  persons  as  requirid,  aiid 
uiK)n  oath,  descriptions  and  plates  of  his  methods 
were  publishe*!  by  the  commissioners  aforesaid,  unde 
lowing  titles  : — *■  The  method  of  dividing  astronon))< 
ments,'  &'c.,  1767 ;  *  The  method  of  constructing  in 
drants,  exemplified  by  a  description  of  the  brass  mura 
at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Cfreenwich,'  &c.,  1768. 

In  1786,  Mr.  Ludlam,  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
one  of  the  )>ersons  appointed  by  the  commissioners 
Bird's  methods,  published  his  *  Introduction  and  Not 
Bird's  Method  of  Dividing,  &c.'  This  treatise  had 
to  Bird,  and  bears  his  certified  attestation  of  its  a 
This  attestation  is  a  model  of  sulky  assent,  as  I 
^  When  I  wrote  my  tract  on  the  constructing  and  i 
astronomical  instruments,  I  thought  I  expressed  m 
to  be  understood  by  any  common  workman  a  littl 
this  business.  What  difficulties  the  learned  may 
I  know  not ;  if  my  friend  can  satisfy  their  scruures 
the  better.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  nc  has  nowner 
my  meaning ;  and  if  he  can  Tby  what  he  has  writ 
those  understand  my  method  of  dividing  who  othen 
not,  he  will  not  lose  his  labor. — «Toun  Bird.* 

The  explanation  of  the  improvements  on  Graban 
of  dividing,  which  has  made  the  name  of  Bird 
throughout  the  astronomical  world,  has  been  givci 

DUATIOX,  P.  C. 

BIRD,  EDWARD,  R.A.,  an  excellent  Eng 
painter,  was  bom  at  W^olverhampton  in  1772.  As 
a  strong  inclination  for  drawing,  his  father,  who  was 
apprenticed  him  to  a  tea-boanl  manufacturer  of  Bi 
with  whom  it  was  Bird's  business  to  paint  the  boe 
lal)ours  in  this  way  were  highly  profitable  to  his 
who  wished  to  retain  Bird  in  his  service  after  the 
of  the  term  of  his  indentures,  but  Bird  preferred 
fortunes  in  the  world  as  an  artist,  and  he  accord ii 
as  a  drawing-master  at  Bristol.  In  1807,  when  he 
thirty-fifth  year,  he  exhibited  some  paintings  at  Bi 
were  much  admired,  and  sold  for  thirty  guineas  eac 
were  succeetled  by  a  piece  called  Good  News,  m 
blished  his  reputation.  Other  good  works  «-u(i 
the  Choristers  Rehearsing?,   and   the    Will ;    the 

furchased  by  William  IV.,  the  second  by  tJie  3 
lastinffs,  and  the  Royal  Academy  elected  Binl  an 
cian.  lie  now  exhibited  his  masterpiece,  the  Field 
Chase  the  Day  after  the  Battle,  which  was  purchas 
Marquis  of  Staftbrd  for  300  guineas.  The  same 
purchased  his  next  picture,  the  Death  of  Eli,  ff»r  60 
and  he  obtained  by  it  also  a  prize  of  300  gruineas  a^ 
the  British  Institution.  The  picture  however  wa 
artist's :  it  was  the  joint-stock  property  of  three  gei 
Bristol,  who  had  commissioned  Bird  to  paint  it  tu; 
neas,  and  the  500  for  which  the  picture  sold  at  Uic  > 
was  divided  among  them.  The  profitable  result  of 
cuiation  le<l  them  to  give  Bird  a  second  commissio 
{)ainter  declined  their  further  patronage. 

In  1813  Bird  was  in  London,  and  was  introduc* 
Princess  Charlotte,  at  Warwick  House,  by  his  fr 
Murphy,  to  whom  the  Princess  said — *  Mr.  Bird 
well-bred  man — he  has  a  natural  politeness  about  hi 
a])pointed  him  her  jMiinter,  and  he  presented  the  prii 
the  Surrender  of  Calais,  one  of  his  favourite  picture 
visit  to  London  produced  a  great  change  in  his  tasu 
no  longer  satisfie<l  with  the  humble  character  of  his 
jocts  ;  he  accordingly  forsook  the  truths  and  beauti< 
and  domestic  life^in  pursuit  of  the  imaginary  greati 
lijjious  and  historical  sulnects — the  fortitude  of 
Death  of  Sapphira,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  B 
Rid  ley  and  Latjmer,  and  even  the  Embarkation 
XVllI.  for  France,  which  at  most  coold  be  but  a 
stiow.  This  last  undertaking  was  a  great  misfortum 
he  reauircd  the  portraits  of  many  persona  of  nnk^  i 
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Irlod  of  hU  hi\\ 
h 


n  tJie^  peraons  to  fit  was  a  trcraWe 

i  Iwi   iicvtT  ixmicnipiaU'4-      He 

ia   lijd  attempt,   uid  this   disap^ioiiitnieat 

'lare  in  hiLstetiing  his  deatli.     Ho  dicHi  in 

btli  jiear^  Iteuving^  liis  pHg^caiit  uiifiabhcd. 

\  ft  vrttmuig  to  future  lirtiats  who  leave 

Euplicity,  «ad  tnith,  to  picture  the  ein^ 

ies. 

hy  which  he  gtmed  hU  popalwity , 
eU  aev  i  hsTc  not  l)eca  meotioncil — as  the 

L.^i.  Country  Auction^  the  Gipsy  Ut>y, 
Mm§  Memiie^  the  Game  A  Put,  ai'id 
,  OS  the  Viilii|:e  PoUtidiins,  luid  th<^ 

t  *>r  his  lifo»*  «iy«  Ation  CunniDg:ha]i], 

fft%*w  finrk  am]  iiic'lancho! y ;  but  this  was  less 

mind  than  ol*  his  fortnne ;  he  felt  that  tJie 

'  li   he  had  vvor^hip|K?<i  was  making  its 

■■:^  while  it  pniiscd,  und  sjiurjiing  while 

I  with  all  \he  honotiri  of  the  dty  in  the  clois- 

Three  hundred  ^Tf*' followed 

btfi  eon,  a  child  of  ^  of  age, 

The  ex{ien:w  ol    .-jral  was 

(  ftidow,  a  singular  instance  of  illik'ndiij  on  the 
h  nmanuffm,  if,  aa  reported,  the  hineml  wa^  made 
thtfir  express  desire,  and  against  the  inclmatioii  of 
Another  version  however  statea  that  Mrs.  Bird 
bok  upon  herself  the  ei|)enM*,  and  declined  tlie 
IJ^nce  of  tlie  ^outleiru^n  who  attended  the  funernl. 
gluun.  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Brttuh  I^aint* 

(t     "V  "       K  WILLI  *  "      '      isnum- 

U^  I  of  our  '  d  eotu* 

|4^g  -■  '  "^      ^jd  ».'<iur;([rn  41s  ODe  of 

B^b  rd  VL,  protfdbly  under 

I^Hbn..^-  i.xM  ,    ....■■.    piipil  he  cerlaukly  wait  at 
In  ir^^JS  ne  was  cht«HMi  Mf^mist 
l.'Tri.  I nirioliitlik  will]  'l\iHi«*,  l>e* 
J  of  her 
n  hirfhly 

Mb  it]  hia  privatit  and  jinjti'^Hioual  cafMictty.  i'ea- 
)jim  *  Complete  GeatkMnun/  s{)eaks  of  him  with 
"^  I  doeii  hig  pupil  Morley,  iu  hia  *  IntrtHlurv 
HiMi,  ill.  83.)     That  ht*  was  prp«t  in  his 

it!:  ■  '  ,     ,       ;/'   ',       '  ,."       inly 


▼Hi  ifr^jm  Queen 

m-  - -  .LLfs,  P.  C], 

F  ref>»J  the  *bocietyol  Mii^iirtil  Antiqua- 

d  largely  to  *  Queen  Elizabeth's 
'  II   nui^nifi(M?nt    folio   manu^ript   curiously 
eo/now  in  the  IJntiali  Museum,  containing 
pifloes  Ibr  the  organ  and  vir^nul.  [VixGDiJLL, 
clieM*  are  *The  Cannan's  Whistle/  an  air 
*  Binie,  whk'h,  if  actually  and  well  executed 
en/  shows  that  her  majesty  was  as  eorn- 
f  IwT  instrument  to  uf  her  bishops.     Indeed, 
in  the  pns4^nt  day,  puts  the  skill  of  a 

Ptomewhat  seven*  test,     lie  nl-' 'i-  hod 

iy  with  Latin  words — for  it  i  A 

i  ^ery  sincere  adhent^nt  to  the  lit.  .:i.^  .  :ili- 
liiapiaying  deep  stufly,   and  a  profound 
I  counteqxiint.     But  he  Is  now  generally 
fiict,  wffr^U  known  everywhere — by  his  canon 
omine/  a  unique  comp<^i'ition,  which  has  rather 
[  bjrthe  owration  of  time,  formed  as  it  is  of  ma- 
'    5,  that  m  spite  of  the  love  of  novelty,  which 
"toential,  it  ha5  maintained  its  ground  during 
5  and  a  half.     Some  attempts  have  Ijeen 
'irly  on  the  Continent,  to  tear 
tiinds,  but  he  \^  slill  left  in 
<i<  -I,  never-fadinfT  omument. 
\\:  E,   MX).,   was  l)orn  January  10, 

Si.  .  ",  where  his  father  wa*?  a  merchant 

\\  ih  ;iL  '  eight  he  was  iient  to  school  at  the 
r%  v>\i.  LiAi<<  u'  hire,  where  he  remained  till  fourteen, 
I  pimd  with  Mr.  l>aws*m  of  8edl>ergh,  a  man  of 
|§  mfhfinitinil  attoinmentii,  who  had  once  been  a 
Bftl  he  rcid  the  diwdcs  with  a  relative,  Mr.  Kobert 


Foster.  He  displayed  an  e^rly  pr^edilection  for  mcehanldH 
and  scientihe  subjects,  which  led  him  to  select  the  mc«Ji4'al 
profes&ion  aa  his  pursuit  He  conimenceil  his  medicHl  studies 
at  Leeds,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  rofnunHl  to  Kdinburgh, 
where  he  remaineil  one  aeasion^  and  the  following  winter 
became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Biillie  in  London  ;  but  at  its  ckxse  he 
again  went  to  Eilin burgh,  and  at  the  temiination  of  his  fourth 
miiou  took  his  dejrnee.  His  reputation  iti  the  uuivereity  was 
already  ■  :.i  -  i  i  .  ^|,(j  j,^j  \^^^  formed  a  friendship  with 
Bruuf:  hlney  Smith,  F.  Homer,  and  otlici's  who 

afteru«.  .    .-.  viiuaenec.     While  at  Edinburgh  be  ^as 

iHJt  in  nomination  for  the  profeasorahip  of  the  AnderMHiian 
nstitution  at  Cilasgow,  and  bis  election  was  carried  by  a  eon* 
9id«mble  majority.  In  Novemlxn ,  1799,  he  commenced  \m 
first  course  of  lectures  at  Glasgow  on  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  There  was  at  tlmt  time  no  maker  of 
philosophical  instruments  at  Glasgow,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
have  his  philosophical  apparatus  made  by  ordinary  workmen. 
Ho  hod  employed  a  tinman  to  construct  a  model  of  a  centric 
fugal  pump  \  and  it  was  in  Uie  cellar  which  formed  the  work- 
shop, while  surrounded  by  the  workmen  who  had  made  it,  but 
were  igtiorant  of  its  use,  that  ho  wa$  first  struck  with  the  idea 
of  giving  a  gratuitous  course  of  lectures  lor  the  scientific  in- 

?t^"'^' rf  the  met^haniea  of  Glasgow.     In  March,  1800,  he 

i  tinl  his  wishes  on  tfiis  subject  to  the  trustees  of  the 

A  „ an  Institution,  who  regarded  the  proposal  as  vi- 
sionary, and  nothing  was  done  during  the  session.  At  ita 
close  Dt.  Birkbeek  returned  to  Yorkshire,  and  in  pret)arin|r 
the  prospectus  of  )iis  coarsen  for  the  ensuing  s-esslon,  he  an 
nomicctl  his  intention  of  establishing  a  class  'solely  for  |M?rson. 
engaged  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  men 
whoae education  meurly  life  has  precluded  even  tlie  possibility 
of  acquiring  the  smallest  portion  of  scientific  knowledge,*  In 
the  style  of  these  lectures  he  promised  that  he  would  stmly 
'  simplieity  of  expression  and  familiarity  of  illustration,'  On 
his  return  to  GiaAgow  a  printed  invitation  was  circ-ulated 
in  the  difterent  manufactoncs,  which  contained  an  oHer  of 
tickets  for  tlie  afimissiion  of  the  most  intelligent  workmen  in 
each  manufactory  into  the  mechanics'  cla^^  at  the  Andersonian 
Irtstitutiofi.  The  number  who  accepted  this  offer  was  not 
large,  and  the  first  lecture  was  attended  by  only  seventy-five 
|jersons;  but  it  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  and  ca cited  such 
general  btcrest,  that  at  the  second  lecture  the  numt>er  was 
increased  to  two  hundred ;  at  the  third  lecture  above  three 
hundred  mechanics  were  present;  and  at  the  fourth  above 
five  hundred ;  and  as  the  tneatre  of  the  Institution  would  not 
aceommixlale  many  more  fH?r8ons,  it  became  necessiirj^  to  limit 
the  number  of  tickets.  At  the  close  of  tlie  course  his  claA« 
of  mechanir s  presented  him  with  a  silver  cup.  Dr,  Birkbcnk 
continued  his  lectures  to  them  for  tlie  two  succeeding  seasons  ; 
and  in  IS04  he  rtOinquished  the  [irofessorship,  and  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Ure, 

In  MaV,  1B06,  Dr,  Birkbeek  married  a  lady  named  Lloyd, 
the  daughter  of  Samuel  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  The  ranu,  near  Bir- 
minglmnit  antl  settled  in  London,  nhere  he  soon  obtmned  a 
goo<i  practice  as  a  physician.  In  March,  1807,  his  wife  died, 
and  he  di'  "t  marry  again  until  1817,  when  he  was  united 
to  the  younj^L^L  daugliter  of  UcnrA*  Gardner,  E^].,  of  Liver- 

fMX)L 

While  in  active  practice  in  London  as  a  physician,  Dr,  Birk- 
beek bad  few  op^wrtunities  of  following  up  the  labours  which 
be  had  comnitnccd  at  Glasgow  for  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  amongst  artisans;  but  it  was  a  subject  which 
he   had   always   at   heart.      In    1820    he  gave  a  gratuitous 
course  of  seventeen  lectures  at  the  London  Institution,     In 
February,  1823,  the  meclumicii  of  Glasgow  who  attended  the 
lectures  at  the  Andereonian  Insstitulion,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  his  character,  and  in   gratitude  to  him  as   the  *  libenil- 
mirided  pmjcctor  and  founder  *  of  the  mcclianics'  class,  asketl 
his  consent  to  allow  his  prrtrait  to  be  taken.     In  July  of  the 
same  v car  they  resolved  to  establish  a  school   for  their  own 
instruction,  to  ix?  called  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Manv  circmnstances  now  tended  to  u  general  development  oi 
Dr.  Birk beck's  favourite   plans.     In   1821   a  Stlmt^l   ot  ArU 
had  been  estalilished  at   Edinburgh,   thmiiph   the  exertimii  ^ 
pnntliToily  of  Mr.   Leonard  Homer,      In  the  *  MecbnnVca? 
Magazine'  for  October  11,  182S,  a  pai^er  api»earcd     entitk-d 
*  Proposals  for  a  London  Mechanics'  Institute.'     Dr.  liirk- 
beck  WHS  at  this  time  etigag^^  in  pre^iaring  an  Essay  on  iVv^ 
Scientific  Education  of  the  Working  Classes,  and  he  vr role  1q 
the  *  Median icV  Magazine*  (of  October  18th),  oftenng    Vti^ 
formation  and  every  assistance  in  his  po>ner  in  the  fomiation 
of  the  projected  institution,     lie  was  soon  actively  engaged  M 
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this  object,  and  on  the  11th  of  November,  1B23,  presyt'd  at  a 
|Mibhr  meelingat  the  Cmwu  and  Anchor,  which  was  atten(ii*(l, 
amongst  others,  by  Dr.  Lushiiii^^ton,  Jeremy  BtTitham,  David 
Wilkie,  and  Gohbett :  Lor<l  Brougham,  who  had  attended 
the  prelidiinary  nicelings,  was  absent  from  other  eiifT^iie- 
ment5.  The  juration  of  enahhiig  persons  engaged  in  die 
meehanieal  arts  to  acquire  seienlific  koowleiigp  was  now 
fully  brought  before  the  public  in  London  ;  and  after  unotlier 
meeting,  on  the  2nd  of  Deeeniber,  the  first  oRicers  of  the 
*  London  Mechanics'  Institutiiai"  were  ai>i>oiiited  on  the  15th  of 
Dee^-Mnbcr,  Dr.  Birkl»eck  was  elected  president,  which  offiec 
he  filled  till  his  death  ;  and  his  son  bus  since  been  minuBlly 
elected  to  the  same  p^^ist.  At  the  formation  of  the  institution 
Dr.  Bbkbeck  generously  lent  the  sum  of  3700/.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  lecture-room ,  &c.  On  the  20ih  of  Fi'bnMrv, 
1824,  he  delivered  an  inaugural  address  on  the  opening  of  tfie 
institution,  which  was  followed  by  a  lecture  by  Trofc^Mr 
Millingtcin. 

Dr.  Dirk  beck's  professional  and  ficicntific  jiursyit^s.  and  his 
serviees  in  various  ways,  in  connection  with  oi>ject-5  of  ]iublic 
utility,  were  continued  to  the  la^t.  He  died  December  Ij 
1841,  at  his  reaidenct^  in  Finsbury  Stpiare,  London,  of  a  severe 
internal  disease  which  oceasioneil  great  sntlering.  lie  left  a 
son  by  his  first  wife,  antl  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by 
his  second  wife,  who  survived  hini-  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  n  large  proeessioiii  of  the  working  classes,  tlte  mcmberj* 
of  the  Mecmnics'  Institute  unci  other  societies,  the  wm- 
niittee  of  the  I'oliiih  refu^iees  and  a  nnndxr  of  i'oles ;  and 
atnODg  tile  private  carriajyies  was  that  of  the  Turkish  am- 
buaador.  Altogether  about  a  thousimd  iicrsons  were  pre- 
sent The  writer  of  a  no  tire  of  Dr.  BirkWk  in  the  '  (Ten- 
demans  Magwine,'  February,  1842^  has  the  following 
remarks  on  his  chntacter  nnd  personal  appearance  i — '  He 
was  loild  and  e^iuablu  in  his  temper  and  dispositicm,  Ijcnc- 
volcnt  in  spirit,  antj  jKi&icssing  greiit  suavity  of  manners. 
He  sjx)ke  with  singuhir  neatnes?*  and  tlucney ;  and  his  iiJciis 
were  as  clear  as  his  language.  Whenever  ho  appt.*ared  among 
the  mechanics  he  was  welcomed  as  a  fatlicr  and  a  friend  ;  he 
was  highly  appreciated  by  a  very  large  circle  of  jirivate 
friends,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  most  eminent 
public  and  literary  ami  scientific  men  of  the  day.  As  a  ^>oli* 
ticiim,  he  belonged  to  the  Whig  school.  lie  posse^icd  a 
reflective  J  beneficent  countenance,  a  venendjle  and  vi^ry  un- 
pretending aspect/ 

{Mechanics*  Magazine^  vol.  i.,  1823;  London  ATechmtics' 
Betfisier,  vol .  i . ,  1 625 , ) 

In  April,  1842,  a  ujoeting  of  the  frieiuls  and  admirers  of 
Dr,  Birkbeck  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  some  plan  of  lestitying  tlie  public 
gratitude  to  his  memory  for  his  long  and  active  servic^es.  Lord 
Brougham  look  the  chair;  the  Bishop  of  Hipon,  Lord  John 
ltuss<?tl,  and  many  other  eminent  frientls  of  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  were  present,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour 
of  fiiunding  by  subscription,  in  University  College,  London^  a 
Birkbeck  profcssoriship  of  machinery  antl  manufacturer,  in- 
clmling  the  a]>plicution  of  t  hemistry  and  other  brandies  of 
natural  philosophy  to  the  urts  \  tind  that  it  should  be  incum- 
\y*mi  on  the  jirofcssor  to  lecture  in  the  country  in  vacation. 
This  profi'ssfjr.ship  has  not  yet  been  established. 

BIRKENUEAD,  a  town  on  tlie  Cheshire  side  of  the 
river  Mersey,  which  is  rapidly  rising  into  im[»ortancc.  It  is 
opposite  Liverpool,  and  the  dLstancc  frojn  one  lwnk  of  the 
nver  to  the  other  is  1340  yards,  Birkenheatl  owed  its  origin 
til  the  foundation  of  a  Bericdictine  ]>riory  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  1 1.  The  prifircnjr^yed  the  right  of  terry  across  the  river, 
Birkenhead  was  estra-|>arochial  and  a  chii|M'lry  in  the  i>aiisbof 
Bidstone ;  but  by  a  local  act  it  iscoastituted  a  township  under 
the  government  of  commissioners.  In  1 H43  an  act  Mas  oh- 
tamea  for  including  tho  towoshif)  of  Claughton-cnni-Grange, 
iind  |>artof  the  township  of  Ox  ton,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
eomuiiasioners,  which  now  extenck  over  an  area  of  about  1300 
acres.  In  1833  an  act  was  passed  for  paving,  lighting,  watch' 
ing,  and  otherwise  improving  Birkenheju I,  fur  regulating  its 
polic-e,  and  for  establishing  a  market  \  and  in  1841  ajiother  net 
was  obtalnc<l  for  supplying  the  town  with  water  and  lor  light- 
ing it  with  gas.  In  \M2  the  town  commissioners  were  em- 
powered by  act  t«>  purchase  the  manorial  rights,  &c,  pertain- 
ing to  the  antient  ferry  at  Woodside,  which  Ls  the  nearest 
ferry  to  Liver |i<»oI  ;  and  in  1844,  under  imother  act,  they  pur- 
chased Monk's  Ferry.  In  1844  they  obtained  an  act  of  still 
greater  iraportam-c*,  under  which  a  tidal  basin,  docks,  and  other 
lULtenstire  accommo^lations  for  tmde  and  shipping  are  now  in 
progress.     The  magnitude  of  these  works  may  be  inferred 


from  the  following  abstract,  which  b  taken  i 
Newmarket,  20,000/.;  towiihall,  10,000/,  ;J 
docks  in  Wiillasey  Fool,  400,000/, ;  dock 
private  eomjiany),  600,<)00/.  The  tleaign  of* 
lasey  Pool,  on  which  Birkenhead  is  u\x 
entertained  several  years  ago,  and  on 
Mr,  I-aird,  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that  : 
mentioned,  was  obtained  for  eiJ wring  this  i 
stone  of  the  projK^cd  docks  was  laid  on  thol 
1S44.  The  area  of  the  principal  or  iloalirtgi 
acres,  a  spaoe  exceeding  tliat  i*f  all  tlie  do  ' 
and  it  will  have  19  feet  depth  of  v^^iiQV,  It  will  1 
V  ith  quays,  warehouses,  and  other  conveni^fiicea 
and  discharging  cargoes.  There  will  also  be  a  l' 
of  about  40  acres,  aceessibJe  at  all  times  by  J 
steamers  em^doyed  in  tlie  coasting  trade,  and 
whose  draught  ^oes  not  exceed  15  feet;  al 
\s  itb  an  area  of  10  acres ;  and  beach'mg-i, 
acres,  for  the  free  use  of  the  river-cTait.i 
1845,  the  commissioners  purchased  the 
at  Livcrpijol,  in  order  to  aecommodate  ireaels  ' 
recpiire  to  unload  or  take  in  part  of  their 
jMiol,  by  which  means  they  will  be  save" 
paying  full  dock  charges.  liesidcs  thrte 
port,  Birkenhead  |»osscsses  a  coinmunitartiwi ' 
with  the  j>f»pulous  utidland  counties,  by  tneans  i 
iJi  miles  in  length,  which  j)jissfs  through 
jnins  the  Grand  Jonction  Railway  at  Crew«^^ 
from  Birmingham.  A  line  of  railway  1" 
Cheshire  will  also  closely  connect  Birk. 
on  the  east,  and  with  Miro[tshire  and 
west.  There  are  two  railway  termini  at 
Monk's  Fen-y,  \^  hich  is  reached  by 
alx>ut  500  yards  in  length,  which \o5t  20,00( 
opened  October  17,  1S44  ;  and  tlie  other  temiina 
to  be  at  the  dockiJ,  which  will  also  be  rof 
tunneU  By  these  means  the  London  and  Birgj 
Grand  Junction  Railways  may  poaaeas 
minus  ffjr  the  Irish  truffie. 

The  coujiniesioners  for  the  imppovement  of 
are  invested  with  jwiwers  wliich  enable  them  I 
practice  all  those  sanatory  regulations  which 
oecn  so  much  neglected  in  large  towns.  One 
acts  provides  for  the  a[>jiointment  of  a  Board  of  fi 
width  of  courts  is  regulateil,  and  the  streets  all 
I  gre^  arc  wider  than  in  the  best  parts  of 
north-west  part  of  the  township,  on 
containing  226  acres  has  becu  laid  out,  whic 
jdanted,  and  oniamente<i  with  two  lakes.  The 
enclosed  with  iron  railings,  and  there  viill  bo 
lodges.  The  elevation  and  design  for  vilks 
the  |mrk  are  to  he  subject  to  the  afiproval 
sinners.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
cemetery  of  71  aere«,  situated  on  elevated 
ton  Square,  about  three  minutes'  walk  from 
an  area  oi'  G^  acres,  four  of  which  arc!  encloaed 
a  shrubbery.  The  houses  are  ha]idBoun(  " 
townhall  ibrms  the  centre  of  the  southern 
A  markct-hftll  is  erecting,  which  w  ill  be  4< 
feet  broad,  w  ith  six  entrances ;  and  it  is  inteudi 
shidl  be  4*2  sho|)S  and  SO  slal!s,  which  w  ill  he  pig 
phed  with  water  from  the  roof.  It  i*e5j)«:cted 
of  surplus  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
defiTiy  the  cost  cd'  its  erection,  ^huighter-hou^ 
be  built  in  a  suitable  situation.  The  eomtiii««ia| 
nm|»owered  to  erect  public  baths.  The  numboi 
i.s  ;it  present  tw(j  ;  St.  Mary's,  built  in  1817,  andi 
couimeted.  The  church-yard  of  &L  Miiry** 
uf  the  burial-ground  of  the  ancient  priorv,  Pitj 
now  (March,  1843)  making  for  the  erection  of  ai 
with  a  fjursonage-honse.  There  are  t-iiuuries  of^ 
ing-stone  in  the  township.  There  is  a  Scotch 
one  Indejjcndent  and  one  W'csleyan  ehapcL 
has  several  good  hrjtcis,  a  news*room,  a  ai: " 
several  other  useful  itistitutions*      The  e 

Liverpool  is  kept  ujj  by  small  steam-bomls  

each  side  of  the  river  every  Imlf-hour  at  the  fkrr 
In  1843  the  number  of  pass^'ngere  by  the  ferriea 
millions.     It  is  intended  that  the  boats  shall 
rmmi ng  every  ttuartor  of  an  hour  at  one  penny, 
hidf  the  year  they  are  to  pl^  both  night  and  day, 
oi  the  \'vrvy  are  a  source  of  great  cmokimcnt  to 
missirjuer?.     In  November,  1844,  tlie  r( 


than  in  the  corresponding  month  of 

_^ of    municipal    income    consist*   of 

i;  and  when  the  docJ«  are  opened,  ihere  will  be 
rtduirgcg,  and  aher  the  market  is  completed,  the 
■  and  <tall9* 

iadon  of  tlie  chape Irr  of  Birkenhend  was  under 
J  in  18S1,  it  cxceedcJ  *2000 ;  and  at  the  present 
nship,  with  TranmerCt  Holt  Hil],Oiton^  Bidatono, 
i|er  places  in  the  immediate  neig^hbourbood^  are 
I  to  have  a  population  of  at  least  16,000  inbabit- 

FGUAM.  The  rtatistics  of  BiiiMrKcsuAM,  P»  C, 
given  with  less  coirnileteopsta  and  accuracy  than 
■r  largtj  towns  in  EnjErland,  tlie  presi^nt  opi>or- 
IBH  for  snpplying  omiii^ion^,  and  also  of  nuticmg 
mlfi  1 1  relating  to  the  present  state  of  the  town. 
hMMcntary  boroutrh  of  liinningrham  consists  of  the 
Bbiniiiff6ani  and  Edghaston,  and  the  two  biunlets 

El   Bordesley  and    Du-ldleaton-cum-Nccbclls- 
area  and  population  aro  m  tmder  :— 
Arwm  In  aerfs;  Pt^oaUtioo  In  1S41. 
9,660  138,215 

2,790  6,Gi>9 

i-Nechelli       •      jlS^S^  20,079 


hltod 


18,780 

96,121 

3,S47 

323 

88,672 
&4,.150 

162,922 
41,211 
42,5y8 
47,361 
51,752 

128,202 
54,720 


18,780  182,D22 

t  {isrtieularf,  abatncted  from  the  censua  returns 
i  popuhidoti,  &c  of  the  parish  of  Bimiioghani 
\  borough : — 

2,6<iO 

.       27,272 

2,958 

Fig        *  •  .  22a 

.  67,317 
.  70,898 
,  138,215 
tea  tmder  20  jears  .  31,087 
Dales  under  20  years  .  31 ,94(» 
tea  SO  jeafl  and  u  p  wardji  36 ,  230 
i  20  years  and  upwards  38,958 
\  bom  ia  the  county  9G ,  768 
t  bom  elsewhere      •       41,447 

persons  lx>m  in  the  county  of  Warwick  and 
I  borough  of  Birmingham  on  the  tlth  of  June, 
61,315  males  and  66,SB7  females  ;  ixirn  in 
[•oountieSf  22,950  tnalea  and  24,438  females; 
1,  463  males  and  257  females;  Iwrn  in  Irclaiu), 
2036  females  ;  foreigners  or  British  subjet-ts 
parta,  378  malc«  and  179  females;  and  tlie 
f  d^tnalcaand  531  females  was  not  ascertained, 
of  births  in  1842  was  5094,  which  wiis  1516 
1(9  fMimber  of  deaths.  The  number  of  illegitiinatp 
07,  or  4*1  per  cent.  In  the  same  year  the  num- 
%a^tm  tras  1018,  and  D24  were  solemnized  accord- 
iM  of  the  Established  Church  ;  75  took  jiLiee  at 
Imbb  of  woT^ip  used  by  Dissenters  ;  unrl  21 
|0  uailed  at  the  superinlcrident-registrar*s  oflices. 
f  ©f  men  married  under  age  was  25,  or  only  2*4 
lid  the  Dumljer  of  woincji  married  under  age  wan 
ftr  cent. :  for  England  the  pro^iortion^i  ure  re~ 
\S  atnd  13"5  per  cent,  of  persons  married  under  age. 
i  dcBtfaa  (1329  males  and  1749  female^)  there  were 
Irea  loider  one  year,  and  1667  uf  childrHo  under 
five.  In  the  previous  year  aliove  one^hulf  the 
»  out  of  3305)  were  those  of  chiUlrcn  aged  under 
^  arc  only  three  towns,  Manchester,  Lt'ods,  apil 
pluevc  the  infant  mortality  is  higher.  The  annual 
of  deaths  to  the  population  19  2  7  per  cent*, 
/land  2'2  j)er  cent.  ;  but  the  mortality 
.  Manthe?ter,  Sheffield,  and  Bristol, 
ij.  The  number  of  inquests  held  in  the 
fi  1844  ;  and  the  average  of  the  five  years, 
19  l^H4  induuive,  was  256,  In  1844  the  ntlio  uf 
mm  total  deaths  was  1  in  16-63,  The  tmifiber  of 
Mjcat  was  109;  died  by  tl>e  visitation  of  God, 
■  9  (in  1842,  20;  and  in  1843,  25);  bmnt  to 
V  1341  and  1842,  53  in  each  year)  ;  number 
T;  aeddeats  by  machinery,  2  ;  killed  by  explo- 
i^^rma,  J  ;  verdicts  of  man^daughtcr,  4 ;  of  mur~ 
,  corona  f^*T  the   borough  was  first  appointed  in 

rner's  court  in  1844  was  926/. 
ia  greater  in  Birmmgham  than  in 


several  of  the  largest  towns  in  which  the  mortality  is  higTi^lV 
In  the  parish  of  Birmingham  there  are  33,255  persons  to  a 
§quare  mile  ;  but  the  town  is  rcnmritably  exempt  from  fever, 
and  typhus  is  rare.  I'here  are  no  cellar-dwell ingi ;  but 
there  are  about  2030  courts,  containing  12,254  houses,  which, 
at  four  [jersons  to  each  house,  would  give  u  population  of 
4f),016;  but  nearly  every  family  has  a  separate  dwelling. 
There  are  about  40  miles  of  main  sewers  in  the  parish,  and 
3500/.  u  year  h  tmid  for  cleansing  the  streets ;  but  the  drain- 
age, paving,  ana  cleansing  of  the  courts  and  narrow  streets 
are  a  good  deal  neglected,  as  in  other  large  town^.  Th«3 
minimum  width  of  streets  under  the  lai-t  local  act  is  42  feet. 
In  September^  1843,  there  were  1681  pigsties  in  the  parish. 
On  the  other  hand,  theelevatcti  situation  of  the  town,  and  tluj 
dry  and  porous  nature  of  the  subsoil  on  which  it  is  built,  arc 
favourable  to  health.  The  rise  on  the  south  side,  from  the 
river  Rea,  is  115  feet  in  3000  yards ;  and  from  the  Brook, 
on  the  north  side,  the  rise  is  70  feet  in  2000  yards.  The 
temn'nua  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  is  376  feet  above  the  level  of  low- 
water  mark  at  London  Bridge.  The  summit  level  of  one  of  the 
canals  is  460  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  borough  has  a  still  higher  elevatioti.  The  pave- 
ment of  St.  Philip's  Churchy  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  borough,  is  475  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  St. 
Paurs  Churchyard  is  a1x>ut  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  ton  of 
the  cross  of  St.  Paurs,  Lindun.  Bininiigham  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  which  is  generally  of  good  ipiality.  There  Jirc 
about  80  miles  of  water-pipes,  and  alK>ut  hooo  houses  out  of 
40,281  are  supplied  by  this  means  ;  and  there  ia  a  pump  iu 
nearly  every  court.  The  charge  for  water  service  is  9^.  a 
year  for  small  tenements.  The  comfort  of  tlie  popuhilion  is 
increased  by  the  cheapness  of  fuel :  gootl  coal  is  sold  at  10/(, 
per  ton.  The  occiijmtioiis  of  the  working-cliii^ses  arc  not, 
generally  speaking,  uRjudiciid  to  hcallli,  and  with  proper 
management  and  prudent  e  the  rate  of  wagi^  which  tliey  re- 
ceive is  silffieicnt,  when  trade  is  i>ro8|)erous,  to  j^rocure  them 
a  sufficient  supply  of  the  neccssanes  of  life.  The  minute  divi- 
sion of  labour^  and  the  variety  of  operations  which  churac- 
tcrize  the  staple  manufactures  of  Birmingham,  t\TC  favourable 
to  the  well-being  of  the  w  orkiag-cks&cs  ;  for,  as  it  stddom 
liap{tens  that  all  the  nienibers  of  a  family  are  engugerl  in  the 
same  kind  of  manufacture,  it  follows  that  in  seasons  when 
trade  is  not  good  there  is  a  better  chance  of  some  bnuich  or 
other  of  industry,  on  which  the  livclihixnl  of  the  finnily  de- 
pends, escaping  the  genera!  depression.  The  state  of  cduou 
tion  and  of  pauperism  wil]  be  suljsequeiitly  noticed. 

In  nearly  every  house  in  England  there  is  in  use,  at  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day,  ounie  ariicle  or  other  of  Birmingham 
manufacture.  The  subilivision  of  employments  in  Birmingham 
is  very  remarkable*  *  There  are  very  few  large  I'uctories, 
]>roperly  so  called,  in  which  an  article  goes  tlirough  the  entire 
range  of  manufacturing  processes  ;  but  there  is  a  \mt  number 
of  workshoiw,  more  or  less  extensi>'e,  in  each  of  which 
portions  of  the  work  are  done.  One  manufactured  article, 
which  is  sold  retail  for  a  |ienny,  may  go  through  twenty 
workshojis  bctore  it  is  finished ;  some  having  forty  or  tifty 
workmen,  some  four  or  five,  while  some  are  simply  the  garrets 
of  workmen  who  ply  their  trade  by  their  own  fire-side.  With 
the  exception  of  the  metropolis^  there  i^s  perlmjjs  no  town  in 
England  where  there  are  so  many  persons  combining  in  (hem* 
selves  the  characters  of  master  and  workman,  u*  Biiuiingbam, 
and  none  in  which  there  is  more  ol»scrvaMc  a  chaiu  of  links 
connecting  one  with  another/  (*  A  Day  at  the  Birmingham 
Factories,'  by  Mr.  Ci,  Dodd,  in  Supplement  to  '  Penny  Maga- 
zine' for  November,  1844.)  The  most  recent  account  of  the 
manulactures  of  Binninghani,  including  those  in  electro- 
metallurgy, will  be  found  in  the  Supplements  to  the  ^  Penny 
Mflpzine*  for  Oclolx-r,  Novemlx^r,  and  Decemkvr,  1844. 

Ihe  following  absti-act  from  the  returns  tibtuined  at  tlic  last 
ecnstis  includes  nearly  all  the  occu|xitions  which  constitute  tlio 
staple  of  the  Birmingham  trade  1 

Anvil-makers,  25  ;  awUblade  makers,  43  ;  bellows-makers, 
113;  brass  finishers  and  workers,  278 ;  brass-founders  and 
moulders,  3056;  braziers  and  tinkers,  195;  burnishers,  181  ; 
button-makers  (a!l  branchtw),  2898  ;  candlestick-makers,  55 ; 
chain-makers,  132 ;  clock  and  watch  makers  (all  branches), 
244;  cock4oimders,  154;  comb-makers,  101*;  die  ^inketTS 
and  makers,  146 ;  engine  and  machine  makers,  245 ;  engi- 
neers and  engine-workers,  309 ;  Icndc^r-uuikci-s,  96 ;  tile 
cuttere  and  makers,  191;  firc?-iron  makers,  91;  founders, 
(branch  notspecitied),  514  ;  frying-pan  nmkcrs,  35;  German 
silver  manufacturers,  63 ;  giuilct-tuakers,  49 ;   glass  manu- 
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facturen  (all  branches),  964;  gold-bcatera,  131 ;  gun  and 
pistol  makers  (all  branches),  1781  ;  gun-barrel  makers  (all 
oranches),  ;  hinge-makers,  132;  iron  manufacturers  (all 

branches) y  499 ;  ironmongers,  87  ;  ivory  turners  and  workers, 
70:  japanners  and  lacqucrcrs,  631  ;  jewellers,  goldsmiths, 
ana  silversmiths,  1398;  lamp-makers,  244;  kmdaries,  90; 
lock  and  key  smiths,  and  bell-hangers,  314 ;  mill-makers,  34 ; 
moulders  (branch  not  specified),  83  ;  nailors  and  nail-makers, 
483 ;  opticians,  47  ;  ornament-makers,  37 ;  patten  and  clog 
makers,  80  ;  pattern-designers,  35 ;  pen  (steel)  makers,  306  ; 
pin-makers  (all  branches),  120;  plane-makers,  82;  plated 
ware  manufacturers,  34 ;  platers,  730 ;  platers,  silver,  170 ; 
polishei's,  227 ;  pump-makers,  47 ;  ring  makers  and  turners, 
40;  rule-makers,  174;  saddle-tree  makers,  33;  saw-makers, 
36  ;  screw-makers,  438  ;  snuffer-makers,  146  ;  spoon-makers, 
348 ;  spur-makors,  33  ;  stampers  and  piercers,  312;  steelyard- 
makers,  25  ;  stimii>-niakers,  33 ;  sword  cutlers  and  makers,  86 ; 
thimble-makers,  87  ;  tin-plate  workers  and  tinmen,  249;  tool- 
makers,  350 ;  tool  (e<lge)  makers,  54  ;  toy-makers  (in  bone, 
gilt,  glass,  silver,  steel,  and  tin),  924 ;  tray-makers,  112;  tube- 
makers,  27  ;  umbrella  and  parasol  makers,  129 ;  urn-makers, 
27;  vice-makers,  23 ;  whitesmiths,  193;  wire-drawers,  277 ; 
wire-workers,  234. 

In  1838  the  average  weekly  wages  of  791  persons  engaged 
in  about  one  hundrecl  different  branches  of  manufacture  and 
handicraft  in  Birmingham  were  as  follows  : — 


1773-4 
1800-1 
1820-1 
1838-9 


37,473 
ll4,5iW 


Aget. 

Male*. 

Fcmale«. 

7  to  13 

3s,  Irf. 

*28.  4d. 

14  to  20 

58.  9U, 

58,  2d, 

Adults 

.       2U,  3</. 

&».  Od, 

Of  the  above  791  persons,  33  per  cent,  were  workers  in  brass 
and  copper ;  1 1  per  cent,  in  iron ;  5  per  cent,  in  guns  and 
pistols;  4  per  cent,  in  gold  and  silver;  IJ  per  cent,  were 
glass-cutters ;  and  the  remainder  were  employed  in  a  variety 
of  other  occupations.  The  average  wages  of  adults  are  not 
high,  but  the  income  of  families  is  often  considerable  when 
the  wages  of  women  and  |)ersons  under  20  are  added  to 
the  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family.  The  occujMition 
rettims  under  the  census  show  that  out  of  a  population  of 
182,000,  the  number  engaged  in  some  kind  of  occupation 
which  was  specified,  was — males  above  20,  43,688 ;  males 
under  20,  8088  ;  fenialesabove  20, 12,335  ;  females  under  20, 
6245 ;  and  in  1024  cases  the  branch  of  employment  was  not 
si)ecified.  The  number  of  {icrsons  of  independent  means  was 
3908  ;  number  of  alms-people,  jwnsioncrs,  paupers,  and  beg- 
gars, 1075 ;  number  of  *  otner  jKjrsons*  (j)crsons  in  barges, 
prisoners,  &c.),  499;  and  the  residue  of  the  population  con- 
sisted of  32,681  males  under  20;  1621  alwve  20;  35,789 
females  above  20 ;  and  36,974  females  under  20. 

Steam-]X)wer  was  first  employed  in  manufactures  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1780.  From  1780  to  1815  only  42  engines  were 
set  to  work;  from  1815  to  1830  there  were  178 ;  and  from 
1830  to  1838  there  were  120  new  ones.  In  January,  1839,  the 
number  of  steam-engines  at  work  was  240,  of  3436  horses' 
power.  The  total  quantity  of  coal  consumed  per  day  was 
estimated  at  240  tons ;  and  the  number  of  persons  emj)loyed  in 
connection  with  steam-power  was  5200  males  and  1762  females. 
In  the  metal  trades  of  the  town  2155  horses*  steam-power 
was  employed,  and  the  following:  is  given  as  an  estimate 
of  the  amomit  of  power  consumed  fn  different  branches : — 

210  horses'  power;  employed  by  iron-founders, 
engineers,  and  smiths ;  and 
steam  fivbt  applied  to  these 
purposes  in        .  .  • 

„  in   rolliug   metals;   and  first 

applied     .... 

„  in    drawing    wire;    and  first 

applied     .... 

„  in   iron  forges  and   wrought- 

iron  milh ;  and  first  applied 

„  in  nail-cutting 

„  in  wood>screw  making 

The  remainder  of  the  steam-|xiwer  was  employed  as  fol- 
lows : — grinding  flour,  257  horses'  uower  ;  glass-works,  95  ; 
wood-sawing,  152;  paper-making,  60 ;  colours  and  chemical 
preparations,  128 ;  clay-grinding,  38  ;  pumping,  444  ;  sun- 
dries, 107  ;  and  engines  of  159  horsi's  jwwer  were  not  at 
work. 

An  office  for  assaying  and  making  silver  was  establi.shcd  at 
Birmingham  in  1773;  and  in  1825  for  gold.  From  1773  to 
1889  there  had  bt^en  assayed  and  marked  4,011,997  o/.s.  of 
•liver.    The  quantity  in  the.  following  years  was  :— 


C50 


170 


201 


78 
122 


1788 

1790 

1808 

1810 
1813 
1819 


The  duty  on  p)ld  and  silver  marked^  aod  assayed 
in  each  successive  year  from  4877/.  in  1839,  to 
1842 ;  and  this  fallmg  off  marks  a  j^eriod  of  pnenl  c 
throughout  the  country.  The  quantity  of  |{old  assayed 
was  2125  ozs. 

The  increase  of  wealth  is  indicated  to  some  exti 
number  of  carriages  which  paid  duQr  at  difierent  pe 
1816  there  were  404  ;  in  1826,  697 ;  and  in  1839, 
in  1839  the  duty  wo^  less  than  one-half  of  the  amou 
in  1816. 

In  1838  a  very  elaborate  investigation  was  made, 
direction  of  the  Birmingham  Statistical  Society,  int 
of  education  in  Birmmgham ;  and  the  follow  ing  are 
of  tliis  inquiry  : — 

De^rrlpUon  of  SchooU.  ''SUS^        "^S 
Sunday  Schools : 

Church  of  England    .        .         15 
Roman  CathoRc        .         •  2 

Dissenters        ...        39 


Total     '  .     . 
Returned  also  as  day  or  evening 
scholars      .         .         .         • 


56 


Sunday-school  scholars  only     • 
Infant-schools  (private)  .  3 

Dame  schools  .         •         .267 

Common  day-schools       •         .       177 
Superior  private  and  boarding 
schools       .         .         .  *      .         97 


Supported  solely  by  the  scholara 
Infimt-schools  supported  partly 

by  the  public 
Charity  and  endowed  schools   . 


644 

7 
S6 

577 


3G 


6C9 


21 


Total      .     . 

Evening  schools  supported  by 
the  scholars 

Total  number  of  schools  and 
scholars      .... 

Evening  schools  attached  to  Sun- 
day-schools .         • 

At  the  time  the  inquiry  was  nuuie  the  |)0|>ulau< 
mated  at  180,000,  and  the  number  of  children  in  t 
at  45,000.  Of  the  children  48  5  per  cent,  were  n 
struction  in  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  515  pei 
not  receiving  instruction  in  either.  From  similar 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  number  of  children 
and  15  yeare  of  age  who  were  not  receiving  m 
any  school  was  17*8  per  cent,  in  the  borough  of 
cashire,  in  1835;  30*7  percent,  in  Manchester  a 
in  1834  and  1835;  34*7  \ycT  cent  at  York  in  lh3( 
cent,  at  Liverpool  in  1835  and  1836;  and  65*9 
four  paribhes  m  the  city  of  Westminster  in  1837. 
ber  of  children  attending  schools  was  less  in  I 
than  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  pUices,  eicc 
pool  and  in  the  four  Westminster  porislies.  So 
ability  to  write  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  edi 
borough  of  Birmingham  is  below  Cumberland, 
land,  Northmuberland,  the  North  and  East  Ridini 
shire,  Durham,  and  Derbyshire,  for  out  of  1018  i 
1842  there  were  283  men  (27  per  cent,)  and 
(44  per  cent.)  who  signed  the  register  with  t 
The  projwrtion  for  England  and  Wales  in  the  sat 
respectively  32  and  47*9  per  cent. 

The  want  of  public  places  of  recreation  and 
amusement  is  much  felt  at  Birmingham.  Many 
when  the  town  was  far  less  uopulous,  the  artii 
small  garden  in  the  suburbs,  which  he  culti\atiHl 
time  ;  but  ground  for  such  a  jxirpose  cannot  now- 
convenient  distance.  At  the  close  of  1844  it  \ 
that  there  should  be  public  jxirformances  on  the  i 
the  townhall  once  a-wcek,  with  Uie  espei*ial  objee 
ing  an  agreeable  and  healthful  enjoyment  to  ti 
classes  ;  and  the  plan  is  said  to  have  suocecded. 
ti(!kets  are  issued  at  a  small  charge,  and  each  ])ei 
attended  by  a  thousand  or  thirteen  hundred  i^erso 
scription,  amounting  at  present  (March,  1845 
6000/.,  lias  also  been  raised  for  erecting  baths  for 
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e  nuAiber  of  public-hoosos,  &c.  in  1834  and  1839 


AlehouKfl. 
.410 
.511 


Spirit-sliopt. 

108 
129 


Beer-sltopa. 

674 
549 


he  police  reported  that  there  were  314  houses  in 
to  which  prostitutes  resr»rted,  in  addition  to  187 
icy  lodge.     There  were  81  houses  which  were 
the  receptacles  of  stolen  g^xxls,  and  288  houses  , 
?sort  by  tnieves,  each  of  which  was  on  an  aver-  ' 
ted    by    12  thieves.      The    number  of  |)cr8ons 
fore    the    borough    magistrates    is    about   4000 1 
the  week  ending  Febniary  17,  1845,  the  number  I 
li  felony  was  23 ;  misdemeanour  24 ;  drunkenness  ' 
cy  2.     On  an  average  of  ten  years  ending  La<iy-  j 
the  annuiil  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  . 
.2S9i/. :  average  weekly  number  of  in-<loor  paupers 
HiT  cases  3250,  which,  assuming  each  |)erson  to 
^  persons,  would  make  8120,  and  the  total  of  in 
r  pau|)ers  would  therefore  average  weekly  8819:  j 
number  was  11,893.     To  this  number  must  l)e 
>ersons  employed  in  stone-breaking,  and  who  may  I 
to  n*pre>ont  902  persons,  and  there  were  besides  | 
Its  relieved  weekly.     The  rates  for  the  relief  of  ■ 
e  ci-'ilfctctl  and  expended  under  a  Boanl  of  (Juar-  ' 
lulL-  constitute*!  by  23  Geo.  III.,  I)ut  which  is" 
c«i'  by  an  act  of  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.     The  number  of 
orio  hundred  and  eight,  who  arc  elected  triennially, 
rsLtTS  and  churchwardens  for  the  time  being  form 
b-mrii.     The  rules  and  orders  of  the  (Tuardians 
resemlde  thrisc  adopted  in  Unions  under  the  Poor 
Imerit  A ot.     Gratuitous  medical  relief  is  extensively 
liirmiiitfiiam  ;  and  in  1843  the  number  of  patients 
wintr  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  dis])ensaries  was 
I J  it  a  [)  J  tears  that  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  births 
s  iiaii  to  these  public  institutions  :  — 

In-Pati«iilt.  Out-Patienti. 


twpital 

1027 

10,055 

i-»pital 

766 

2,(KK) 

nnary 

1170 

5,818* 

i*'pen?ary    • 

2653 

771  midwifery 

larj-    . 

12 

2,459 

frtriniry  Institution 

.. 

153 

n^titution     • 

• 

•  • 
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ho  nunilwr  of  in-patients  at  the  General  Hospital 
Hit-patients  9052 ;  amount  of  subscriptions  2161/. ; 
i  6:3»4y.  Cost  of  each  out-patient  Ix.  10^/. ;  of 
9it  21.  Is.  7</.,  and  without  including  the  cost  of 
niture,  ami  other  establishment  expenses  the  actual 
2«.  Id. 

h  of  Birmingham  is  divi<led  for  ecclesiastic-al  pur- 
Mir  district  parishes :  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Philip's, 
ins  a  population  of  94,316 ;  St.  George's,  24,499 ; 
•«,  15,078;  and  All  Saints,  4322.  For  all  civil 
nning'ham  is  considere<l  as  one  parish. 
clause  in  the  Municipal  lleform  Act,  enabling 
ply  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  the  borough  of 
■  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  dated  October 
The  municijial  boundary  is  co-extensive  with  the 
e  parliamentary  borough.  The  numl)er  of  parlia- 
«tors  in  1839-40  was  4619,  and  in  1842-3,  6129. 
pal  puryiosea  the  borough  is  divided  into  13  wards. 
ate  Dody  consists  of  a  mayor,  15  aldermen,  and  48 
There  are  10  wards  in  the  parish  of  Binning- 
the  hamlet  of  Deri  tend  and  Bordcsley,  the  hamlet 
rton-cum-Nechells,  and  the  parish  of  Edgliaston, 
one  ward.  The  warda  of  the  parish  of  Birming- 
Lady  Wood,  with  a  population  of  8787  ;  All  Saints, 
lamptoD,  11,037;  St.  George's,  19,648;  St.  Mary, 
L  Paul,  8973;  Market  Hall,  13,014;  St.  Peter, 
L  Martin,  13,325 ;  and  St.  Thomas,  18,254.  The 
'  the  liorottgh  fund  in  the  year  endinir  August, 
\  41,613/.,  and  the  expenditure  was  24J16/.  The 
n  its  own  court  of  quarter-sessions.  Considerable 
b«  recently  taken  place  respecting  a  bill  to  provide 
rvpilations  and  good  government  of  the  borough, 
le  transfer  of  the  prison  and  public  offices  (now 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor)  to  the  town  council ; 
lote  of  the  town  council  on  February  24,  it  wiLs 
I  not  to  proceed  with  the  bill.    There  arc  at  prc- 

I  ■idhJM  sen  pAwok  w«rt  TWled  at  their  own  home*. 


sent  three  distinct  bodies  of  commissioners  for  lighting,  pav- 
ing, and  cleansing  the  borough ;  and  four  distinct  b<»rus  of 
survey  ore  under  the  Highway  Act.  The  Street  Act  Com- 
missioners form  an  iniportant  local  body,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  members.  They  discharge  many  of  the  duties 
which  in  other  i)laces  ordinarily  devdve  on  the  town  council. 
On  the  27th  of  Februarv,  1845,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  unrfer  their  authority  for  effecting  various 
improvements  in  their  ailministration.  'f  he  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet  of  Duddleston-cum-Nccliells  arc  under  8e[)aratc  com- 
missioners, and  on  the  same  day  a  bill  was  also  introduced  for 
etiecting  improvements  in  the  local  administration,  cleansing, 
l)aving,  sewerage,  &c.  of  those  parts  of  the  l)on)ugh. 

{Returns  under  the  Census  Acts  of  Pojndation  and  Occu- 
pations; Reports  of  Registrar-General ;  First  Rqmrt  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Large  Towns, 
SiC.f  1844;  Second  Rejtort J  1845;  Report  tf  the  Sanatory 
Commissioners f  1842  ;  *  Economical  Statistic-s  of  Bimiingham,' 
in  Journal  of' London  Statistical  Society ^  Januarj',  1840,  vol. 
ii.  ]iart  vi. ;  *  ReiM)rt  on  the  State  of  hducntion  in  Birming- 
ham,' in  Journ.  of  Stat.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  part  vii.,  April,  1840, 
&cj 

BIRTH.       [IXFANTICIDE,  P.  C.l 

BISHOP,  BISHOPRIC.  Since  the  articles  umler  these 
heads  (P.  C.)  were  written  (in  1835)  there  have  been  several 
important  changes  in  relation  to  the  dioceses  and  revenues  of 
the  bishops  in  the  Unitc>d  Chiin>h  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  inequality  in  the  extent  of  dioces<»s  has  Iwcn  in  part  re- 
medied, first  Dy  the  creation  of  the  new  sees  of  RiiK)n  and 
Manchester,  by  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  77,  and  next  by  re- 
modelling the  old  diocesi's.  The  newly  created  see  of  ilan- 
chester  will  not  Ix*  filled  up  until  a  vacimcy  occurs  either  in 
the  8<.»e  of  Ringor  or  St.  Asa[)h  ;  and  whenever  such  vacancy 
occurs  the  al)Ovc  two  Welsh  bishoprics  v^ill  be  united,  so  that 
no  a<ldition  will  be  made  to  the  episcojMil  bench  by  the  erec- 
tion of  Manchester  into  a  bi.-hoj>*8  see.  A  bishop  was  aj>- 
poiiited  to  the  new  see  of  Rirnm  soon  after  the  i)assing  of 
6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  77  ;  and  as  the  siime  act  made  provision  for 
the  union  of  the  s«»e3  of  Glou< -ester  ant  I  Bristol  on  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  either  of  them,  the  nunil)er  of  bishoprics  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  remains  unaltered.  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
no  longer  exi5t  as  sciiarate  sees,  as  their  union  has  taken  placi\ 
The  bishop  is  style<i  Bishon  of  (iloucester  and  Bristol,  and 
the  conge  d'cslire  for  his  eK»ction  will  Im?  addressed  to  the 
chapters  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  alternately.  The  diocese 
of  Ri{X)n  is  fonned  of  detache<l  jKirls  of  the  diw-eses  of  York 
and  Che_ster.  The  diocese  of  Manchester  will  consist  of  the 
whole  coiuity  of  Lancaster,  exce])t  the  deanery  of  Funics  and 
Cartmel.  The  act  6  &  7  Wni.  IV.  made  provision  for  uniting 
the  see  of  Soilor  and  Man  to  that  of  Carlisle  ;  but  by  1  Vict, 
c.  ;M),  it^  existence  as  a  separate  bishopric  was  preservcil.  The 
art  G  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  77,  not  only  rcniotlelled  dioceses,  but 
provifled  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  episcopal  revenues, 
according  to  the  following  scrale : — 


ArchbishoiMi. 

Canterbury 

£15,000 

York 

10,000 

Bi»hops. 

Ix)ndou      • 

10,000 

Durham     . 

8,000 

Winchester 

7,000 

Kly 

5,MK) 

St.  Asaph  and  I3angor 

5,2(K> 

Worcester 

•VKIO 

Baths  and  Wells     . 

5,000 

The  other  bii^hoprics  arc  augmented  by  fixed  contributions 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  richer  sees,  so  as  to  increase  their 
average  annual  incomes  to  not  less  than  4000/.  lUfr  more  than 
5000/.     Thus  under  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  2]-«t  June. 
1837,  on  the  next  vacation  of  the  following  mts,  thi-y  wid 
annually  contribute  to  the  Episcf>ijol  FumI  as  irilloviH:  See  of 
Canterbury  7300/.  a-ycar ;    York  1100/.;    J»iidon  ti^nM. -. 
Winchester  3G00/. ;   iJath  and  W*ell3  1000/.  ;  and  Wr,rr««t.r 
2300/.   a-year.     The  surplus  revenoes  arc  j^aid  into  the  haa.;.'* 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  ronslitiit*?  -a^.at.    .-. 
called  the  Episeojjul  Fund  ;  and  eveiy  vrvcn  >*Mr'i,  tV'.r.*  -'in. 
1,  1837,  a  new  return  is  tol>c  made  by  them  of  xli-  r-..   rui*  > 
of  all  the  bishopric's,  and  thereopcA  tJift  v-sde.  of  *  j.".-*'  ii.   >i~« 
ments  is  to  be  revised,  so  a^  to  pr«;-«Tve  ti.i:  va.-    .. ,    i  .:  .  - 
by  the  act.     Provision  wai«  al^o  ma<Ie  in  tii'.<    .' •  :"   •    ^   :-._-^ 
CHpial  distrilwtion  of  \aLtrr,UMCf*  m.Vio^  ti.<-    - -.    -i.     .<-..m-l^ 
proportioned  to  the  relalive  sna^itu<k  arid  ;:4.;«.."js:c:-  s  ^m^ 
respective  diocetca. 
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'    tfndor  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  37,  and  4  &  5  Wm. 
IV,  0,  90,  whie!i  reduced  pros|)fM  tively  the*  ntimlx^r  of  Hrc!i* 
bishoprics  in  Irclaitd    from  frrur  to  two,  and  tbc  nymlx-r  of 
bbhorincs  from  eighteen  to  ten,  the  aUerations  which  it  wus 
intended  to  effect  have  already  by  lapc  of  time  been  nearly 
!  completed.     The  number  of  arclibbnop  at  present  (March, 
^1845)   h  two   and  the   number  of    bijihofus   twelve.      The 
future  income  of  the  cjiiscopal  establishment  in  Ireland  will  be 
82,9537.,  being  a  savinEf  of  68,175/.  a-jear  on  the  former  vstM- 
bhstiraent.     This  latter  sum  is  under  ibe  management  of  the 
I  Ecclesiastical   Commissionct£S  of  Ireland,  and   miijit    be  dis- 
pensed for  ecclesiastical  and  etlucational  purposes. 

The  bishopries  in  the  British  colonies  have  lateiy  been  in- 
creased by  the  creation  of  scvenil  new  sees.     The  oldest 
p  colonial  bishopric  was  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  created   in   1787, 
I  And  when  the  articles  Bishop  and  Bisuopric,  P.  C,  were 
written,  there  were  also  the  bishoprics  of  Quebec^  Jamaica^ 
Barbadoes,  and  Csdcutta.     To  these  have  been  rocyntly  added 
the  bishoprics  of  Torouto,  Newfoundland,  British  Guiana, 
Antigun,  Madras,   Bombay*  Austndia,  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land, Gibraltar,  and  New  Brunswicit.  Some  of  these  bishoprics 
have  been  created  by  letters  iialcnt,  and  their  revenues  and 
.  jurisdiction  are  reffutatol  bv  acts  of  jmrliament ;  but  others, 
I  as  those  of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Antigua,  Gibraltar,  &c., 
\  are  not  of  royid  or  parliamentary  creatioti,  but  have  l>een  ciitu- 
blished  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  in  concert  with  or  by 
consent  of  the  ministers  of  the   crown.     In  1841  a  meeting 
was  hold  of  the  archbishops  and  bisboiw*  of  England  and  Ire- 
land at  Lambeth  Palace,  when  it  was  aereed  to  undertake  the 
L  charge  of  funds  tlicn  raising  for  the  endowment  of  bishoprics 
[in  the  colonies,  and  to  Ijecome  responsible  for  their  applicii- 
tion.     In  no  case  do  ihcy  proeeed  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  government.      In  1841,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
[  the  bishopric  of  New  Zeidand  was  created  ;  in  1 842,  the  four 
[  bishopries  of  Guiana»  Antigua,  Gibndtar,  and  Tusuiunla  ;  in 
I  1844,  Newfoundland  and  New  Brunswick,  and  in  1845  Ceylon. 
As  funds  for  endowments  arc  raised,  bishops  will  be  consecrated 
I  for  the   Cajie  of  Cotnl    Hope,  and  next  for   Sierra  Lcoue, 
South   Anstridiii,   Western   Australia,    Fort  Philip,  and   for 
[  Kortheni  onti  Southern   India.     British  eobmes  or  tlepend- 
[  encies  which  are  not  within  any  diucose  are  considered  lo  be 
I  under  the  [Kiistoral  csire  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 

There  are  thirty-two  Roman  Catholic  archbisho|i«,  bisho[is, 
f  coadjutor  bishop,  and  vicars -ajiostolic  in  the  British  colonics. 
At  Sidney,  Queljce,  and  in  Bcngul,  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates are  of  the  rank  of  archbishops. 

In  1840  a  very  iinjjortant  act  (3^4  Vict.  c.  86)  was 
'  piasfed  *  for  better  enforcing  Church  Discipline,'  which  re- 
pealed the  old  statute  (1  lien.  VII.  c.  4)  under  which 
bishops  were  enabled  to  proceed  against  their  clergy,  and 
sentence  them  to  imprisonment.  The  new  act  provides  ^  that 
in  every  case  of  any  clerk  jp  holy  orders  of  the  United  Churc  h 
of  England  and  Ireland  who  may  be  charged  with  any  offence 
J  agmnst  the  laws  ecdcsiastital,  or  eonceniing  whom  there  may 
exist  scandal  or  evil  report  as  haviug  oftendcd  against  the  said 
laws,  it  shall  lie  lawful  for  ihc  bishop  of  the  diocese  witliin 
which  the  ottence  is  alleged  or  reported  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, on  the  application  of  any  party  complaining  thereof, 
or  il' he  shall  think  fit,  of  his  mere  motion,  to  issue  a  com- 
mission under  bis  hand  or  seal  to  five  persons,  of  whom  one 
Khali  be  his  vimr-gcneral ,  or  ati  aR-hdeacon  or  rural  dean 
within  the  diocese,  for  the  pur[K)sc  of  making  inquiry  as  to 
the  grounds  of  sttch  charge  or  report :  provided  always  that 
notice  of  the  intention  to  issue  such  commission  under  the 
hand  of  the  bishop,  containing  an  intimation  of  the  nature  of 
the  ollence,  togetner  with  the  names,  addition,  and  residence 
Uif  tha  partr  on  whose  ap])lication  or  motion  such  commis- 
laEon  shall  be  atmut  to  issue,  shall  be  sent  by  the  bishop 
[Id  tlje  party  accused  fourteen  days  at  least  before  such 
commission  shall  bsuc/  The  bishop  may  a<:  once  pro- 
nounce sentence,  by  consent  of  the  clerk ;  and  such  scn^ 
tence  b  good  and  effectual  in  law.  If  he  refuse  or  ne- 
glect to  appear  and  make  answer  to  the  articles  alleged 
against  him,  other  than  an  un qua! i tied  adndssion  of  the 
truth  thereof,  '  the  bishop  ahall  proceed  to  hear  the  cause, 
with  the  assistance  of  three  assessors,  to  l»e  nominated  by  the 
L bishop,  one  of  whom  shall  be  aa  advocate  who  shall' have 
etised  not  less  than  five  years  in  the  court  of  iJie  arch- 
shop  of  the  province,  or  a  sergeant-at-law,  or  a  barrister  of 
I  leas  than  seven  years'  standing,  and  another  shall  be  the 
Ml  of  his  cathedral  church,  or  of  one  of  his  catbodral 
charchw,  or  one  of  his  archdeacons,  or  his  <"hanctdlor  ;  and 
opoti  the  hearing  of  such  cause  the  bishop  shaU  determine  , 


the  Rime,  and  pronounce  sentence  theretipoa  i 
G' cfesiastical  law/     While  the  charge  is  mtim  i 
the  bishop  may   inhibit  the  party  accu^  fpam  \ 
any  services  of  the  church  within  his  dtore«e  i 
ha.^  been  pssed  ;  but  if  the  {)crson  aeriractj  be  tWi 
of  a  benefice,  he  may  nominate  any  persoQ  or 
form  s:ich  services  during  his  inhibttinn,  and  gJck  | 
to  be  licensed  by  the  bishop  if  they  art*^  npprotrd  i 
Appeals  under  the  act  are  to  the  archbishop,  tad  I 
he  neard  before  the  judge  of  the  court  of  aiip^  | 
\'ince  ;  but  if  the  cause  has  been  heard  and  Jcter~^ 
first  instance  in  the  court  of  the  ftrrht»ishop,  tlie  i 
to  the  Queen    in    Coimcil,  and   is   to  be  h*s 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  and  at 
bishop  i>r  bishop  must  be  present. 

In  matters  ot  dispute  lK*tween  a  diocesEan  and  I 
apix'al    lies  to  the  archbishop  of  the   province  1 
exeepling  curates'  stipends  (1  &  2  Vict,  c,  106 J, 

Rolle,  an  old  authority,  contended  that    the 
might  appoint  a  coadjutor  to  one  of  his  sufl 
firm  or  mcapablc.     1  his  power  is  now  estabtu 
Vict.  c.  62,  entitled  *  An  aet  to  provide  for  the 
of  the  episco|xil  functions  in  case  of  the  in 
bishop  or  archbishop.' 

lu   1841  a  bishop  of  the  United  Chureh  of  1 
Ireland  was  apjKjinted  for  Jerusalem.     The  Kii 
first  suggested  the  appointment  to  Queen  Vic 
right  of  appointing  the  bishop  will  l>c  enjoyed 
tlie  crowns  of  Prussia  and  Kngland  ;  but  the  _A|1 
Canterbury  has  a  veto  on  the  election   by 
Bishop  of  Jenmilem  is  a  suflragan  of  the  Archb 
terbury  ;  but  he  cannot  exercise  episcopal 
dominions  of  Great  Britain,  nor  can  the  persons 
him.     The  Protestant  Church  of  Jerusalem  will  < 
j>ersons  using  ditfercni  liturgies  and  sult^cribini^  i 
tick^s  of  faith,  who  will  be  on  terms  of  ctiualitjrl 
The  bishop  may  ordain  Prussian  cleTgyinen,  on  1^ 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  adopting  the  "" 
and    Englishmen,  on    their  sulwcribing    to  our  i 
liturgy,     lie  is  the  legal  protector  td' all   Protc 
denomination  sigainst  the   Turkish  govcmroeiit. 
V' let.  c.  G,  was  pa^cd  toctiable  the  archbif  * 
and  York,  and  such  bisbojjs  as  they  might  sell 
a  foreign  bishop.     The  instructions   given 
Prussia  to  his  envoy  \jvith  resfiect  to  the  cstah 
bishopric  of  Jerusitlcm,    are   copied    in    the   *- 
GuTctte;  March  11,  1845. 

At  the  present  tiu\e  there  arc  twenty-four  !*kh*f 
testant  Episco|ial  Church  of  the  United  S^ 
this  church  thesnperior  powers  of  church  ;. 
in  a  General  or  iSational  Convention  whicn 
The  Convention  consists  of  two  houses. 
\iody  in  their  own  right  and  form  a  si 
lower  House  is  composefl  of  lay  and  clerical  del 
diocese  is  repres4'nti*d  by  four  laymen  and  ft 
who  are  elected   by  local   Dioc^esan   Conv< 
members  of  the  Diocesan  Conventions  are 
respective  congregations  or  vestries.     The 
tion,  amongst  other  things,  has  the  power  of  rei 
making  new  canons.     It  hears  and  determines  cl 
bishops  ;  receives  and  examines  tes^timonials 
Conventions  recommending  new  bishops, 
their   apjioinlment  :    without    the  certincatc 
Convention  a  bishop  cannot  be  consecrated, 
Convention   which   assembled  at  Phihidelphia 
1 844,  *  sentence  of  suspension  *  wag  passed  <m  a 
House  of  Bi9bof>s.     They  ail  judged  htm  to  ba 
from  all  public  exercise  of  the  office  and  fii 
sacred  ministry,  and  in  particular  from  all 
ever  of  the  otBce  and  w  ork  of  a  bishop  of  the  d 
The  title  assumed  by  a  bishop  in  the  United 
Reverend,' 

The   hiKhops  of  the  Methodist   Episcopal 
United  States  ha%e  im  particular  province  or  di 
time  is  chiefly  sjient  in  attending  the  ditliercfit  eoH 
euces  of  the  church. 

The  RtMuan  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  V   '     '  '"  .^ 
psed  of  one  archbishop,  fifteen  biiihops 
The  first  Roman  Catholic  bbhop  in  the  Ltiin.-*j  *?*a*4i 
secrated  in  1790. 

Euglaud  and  Wales  are  divided  by  the  Bania 
Church  into  *  Districts,*  over  each  of  which  a  btsboj 
placed,  who  is  a  biiihcp  inpariibus.    The  Loudon 
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led  faj  a  bishop  who  u  styled  tlie  Bishon  of  Olona ; 
I  Ihstrict  by  tne  Bishop  of  Ariopolis ;  uie  Western 
the  Bishop  of  Pella;  tho  Central  District  by  the 

Cambvsopolii ;  the  Lancashire  District  by  the 
rioa  ;  the  District  of  York  by  the  Bishop  of  Tm- 
Corthera  District  by  the  Bishop  of  Abytios  ;  and 
District  is  under  a  vicar-apostolic,  the  Bi^ihop  of 

Scotland  is  diTided  in  a  sinnhur  manner.  Each 
Grmt  Britain  is  subdivided  into  Rural  Deaneries. 
nan  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland  consists  of  luur 
and  twentv-two  bishops.  In  the  Charitable  Dona- 
ind)  Act  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  97)  the  Roman  Catholic 
desig^ti^d  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation 
w»pal  titles.  They  had  been  referred  to  in  the 
irst  brought  in,  as  *  any  person  in  the  said  church 
of  any  higher  rank  or  order/  &c.  ;  and,  on  the 
of  the  go\emment,  this  was  altered  to  *  any  arch- 
fhop.  or  other  person  in  holy  orders,  of  the  Church 
In  December,  1844,  a  royal  commission  was  issue<i 

the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests  in  Ireland,  and 
tnan  Catholic  archbishops  ana  bishop  who  are  ap- 
mbors  of  the  Board  are  styled  *  3kIost  Reverend  * 
Reverend,'  and  arc  given  precedency  according  to 
pal  rank. 

•d  in  a  recent  authority,  that  the  number  of  Roman 
chbishops  in  Europe  is  108,  and  of  bishops  4()9 ; 
lerc  are  154  bishops  in  other  ports  of  the  world  ; 
tal  of  731  bishops.  In  France  there  are  14  arch- 
6G  bishops. 
LTA.     [roLTOoxuM  Blstokta,  P.  C.l 

ROD,  USHER  OF  THE,  is  an  officer  of  the 
ords.  He  is  styled  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the 
and  is  appointed  by  letters-patent  from  the  crown, 
is  sty  led  the  Yeoman  Usher.  They  arc  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Lonis  :  and  cither  the  (jrentU>nian  or 

Usher  summons  the  Commons  to  the  House  of 
1  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  bills.  '  He  executes 
he  commitment  of  parties  guilty  of  breaches  of 
d  contempt,  and  assists  at  the  introduction  of 
ther  ceremonies.'  (May's  Parliament,  p.  156.) 
officers  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Nova  Scotia 
itleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod. 
lERRY.  [RuBrs,  P.  C] 
WILLIAM.  This  extraordinary  artist  was  the 
ndon  hosier,  and  was  bom  in  London  in  1757. 
f  fourteen,  his  father  was  induced  by  his  son's 
rawing  to  apprentice  him  to  an  engraver  of  the 
re.  He  was  a  diligent  and  enthusiastic  student ; 
evoted  to  the  graver,  and  the  night  to  poetry,  for 
art  absorbed  but  one-half  of  nim,  an<l  he  was 
brent  to  the  goods  of  this  life :  he  used  to  say — 
B  is  not  to  gather  gold,  but  to  make  glorious 
ressing  god-like  sentiments.'  When  he  was 
ears  of  age,  he  married  Catherine  Boutcher,  who 
,  and  was  a  most  devoted  and  attached  wife,  and 
ated  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind.  They  lived  at 
Street,  and  there  Blake,  with  his  wife  alwavs  by 
duoed  a  series  of  de«^  and  jtoems,  which  are 
i  in  the  peculiar  spint  of  their  conception,  but 
line  their  peculiarity,  arc  replete  with  beauties  of 
srder.  The  spirit  of  universal  benevolence  and 
tion  of  the  greatness  of  life,  animate  and  inanimate, 
lis  poems,  and  cannot  easily  be  surpassed ;  but  the 
atkm  is  often  Yetj  inharmonious.  When  Blake  was 
years  of  age,  Flazman  and  another  gendeman 
soUecdon  of  his  poems,  and  presented  the  printed 
•  poet,  under  the  hope  that  he  might  derive  some 
lie  sale  of  them. 

of  his  own  publications  were  the  '  Songs  of  Inno- 
r  Experience,  showing  the  two  contrary  states  of 
SoQl,*  which  appeared  with  about  sixty-nve  etched 

in  1789.  Several  of  these  poems  arc  remarkable 
e  pathos. 

hings  and  poems  are  executed  in  a  very  peculiar 
I  manner ;  the  desigpis  are  drawn  and  the  poems 
I  the  copper,  with  a  secret  composition  (discovered 
le  spint  of  his  brother  Robert,  as  he  says)  ;  and 
ooovered  parts  of  the  plate  were  eaten  away  by 
the  rest  remained  as  if  in  stereotype.  His  wife 
the  plates  in  the  press,  and  Blake  tinte<l  the  im- 
esigns,  and  letter-press,  with  a  variety  of  pleasing 

work  was  '  The  Gates  of  Paradise,'  in  sixteen 

;.  s.,  No.  aa. 


small  designs,  of  a  very  mystical  character.  This  was  followed 
by  a  series,  dated  1.4unbeth,  17y4,  of  twenty-seven  designs, 
four  inches  by  six,  under  the  title  '  Urizcn,'  in  which  be  seems 
to  have  attem])ted  to  represent  hell  and  its  niyijiteries ;  this 
extravagant  work,  says  Allan  Cunningham,  '  is  not  a  little 
fearful  to  look  upon  ;  a  fwwerful,  dark,  terrible,  though  unde- 
{ fined  and  indescribable,  impresi^ion  is  left  on  the  mind,  and  it 
is  in  no  haste  to  be  i^one.'  After  the  completion  of  this  work, 
Blake  wus  employed  ))y  Mr.  IvUvanls,  a  bookseller,  to  illus- 
trate Young's  '  >ight  Thouglits,'  which  he  filled  with  niarginul 
design:) ;  so  nmch  to  the  satlsfuction  of  Flaxmun  in  many  parts, 
that  he  introduced  Blukc  to  Hnyley,  the  jxwt,  who  wished 
him  to  make  some  illustrations  to  the  Life  of  Cowper,  and  per- 
suade<i  him  to  remove,  in  IhOO,  to  Felpham  in  Sussex.  Flax- 
man  was  a  constant  friend  to  Blake,  and  the  latter  in  his 
corn.*s{)Ondene<i  with  him  usually  aHdresse<l  liiin  '  Dear 
Sculptor  of  Eternity,'  and  in  the  first  letter  he  wrote  to  him 
from  Felpham  he  called  him  '  Sublime  Arehangel.' 

At  this  time  Blake's  mind  was  confirmed  in  that  extraor- 
dinary state  which  many  suppo^^e  to  have  been  a  species  of 
chronic  insanity.  He  was  so  exclusively  occupied  with  his 
own  idesis.  that  he  at  last  pcrsiuided  himself  that  his  imaginings 
were  spiritual  realities,  lie  thought  that  he  convfTS<Ml  with 
the  spirits  of  the  long  departed  great— of  Homer,  Moses, 
Pindar,  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton,  and  many  others :  some  of 
these  spirits  sat  to  him  for  their  ]>ortraits.  He  remained  at 
Felpham  thriT  years,  and  then  returned  to  London.  The 
first  work  after  his  return  was  his  Jenisalem,  comprising  one 
hundred  dt.'signs,  of  figures  of  men,  spirits,  cods,  and  angels ; 
and  for  which,  tinted,  he  charged  twenty-five  guineas.  His 
ne\t  work  were  twelve  designs  to  Blair *s  *'Grave,'  for  Cromek 
the  engraver,  who  jxiid  him  twenty  guineas  for  the  twelve, 
but  Blake  was  not  allowed  to  cnprrave  them  himself;  they 
were  intnisted  to  Scliiavonctti.     These  were  followed  by  his 

*  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,'  a  picture  in  water-colours  or  dis- 
temper, exhibited  in  his  brother's  house  in  1809,  with  some 
other  of  his  paintings  in  the  same  manner,  of  which  he  jjrintcd 
a  *  descriptive  catalogue/  containing  many  critical  heresies, 
some  sense,  and  much  that  is  wild  and  alisurd.  The  following 
extract  from  p.  27,  though  extreme,  is  foundc<l  in  truth  : — *  As 
there  is  a  class  of  men,  whose  whole  d<?light  is  the  destruction 
of  men,  so  there  is  a  class  of  artists  whose  w  hole  art  and  science 
is  fabricated  for  the  pur|)Oso  of  destroying  art :  who  these  men 
are  is  soon  known :  **  by  their  works  ye  shall  know  them." 
All  who  endeavour  to  raise  up  a  style  against  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  antiouc :  those  who  separate  Painting  from 
Drawing ;  who  look  it  a  im-ture  is  well  drawn ;  and  if  it  is, 
imme«Iiately  crj'  out,  that  it  cannot  be  well  coloured— those 
are  the  men.'  Charles  Lamb  sjx'aks  of  *  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrims '  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  as  a  work  with  *  wonderful 
power  and  spirit,  but  hard  and  dry,  yet  with  grace.'  In  the 
same  letter  he  says,  *  I  have  heard  of  his  poems,  but  never 
seen  them.  There  is  one  to  a  tiger,  which  I  have  heard 
recited,  beginning — 

**  Tiger,  tiger,  burning  liright. 
Through  the  deserti  of  tbie  night**— 

which  is  glorious.  But,  alas !  I  have  not  the  book,  and  the 
man  is  flown,  whither  I  know  not— to  Hades  or  a  madhouse 
— Init  I  must  look  on  him  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
persons  of  the  age.' 

In  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  his  exhibition,  he  makes 
some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  character  of  Chaucer's 
writings ;   and   some   excessively  severe  remarks  upon   the 

*  Canterbury  Pilgrimage '  of  Stothard.  He  seems  to  have 
injured  himself  very  much  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  by  the 
extremities  he  went  to  in  thb  catalogue ;  he  was  comparatively 
neglected  after  its  publication,  and  the  demand  for  his  works  very 
much  declined.  He  became  extremely  poor,  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  produce  new  works,  as  Twenty-one  Illustrations  to  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  are  among  his  best  productions  ;  two  works 
of  prophecies,  one  on  America,  in  eighteen  plates,  the  other  on 
£uro{ie,  in  seventeen;  and  a  long  series  of  illustrations  to 
Dante,  of  which  however  he  engraved  only  seven.  His  last 
perfoniiance  was  a  likeness  of  his  faithful  wife,  who,  through 
nis  eccentricities  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  poverty,  was  never 
even  inclined  to  complain.  Blake  himself  never  regretted  his 
poverty :  he  considered  himself  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  poetic 
art,  aiid  he  pitied  his  fortunate  contemfwrarics  for  their  inor- 
dinate love  of  gain.     He  died  on  the  12th  of  August,  1828. 

Blake  lays  a  great  stress  upon  drawing  in  his  criticisms,  yet 

there  are  few  of  his  own  designs  which  will  bear  even  in  this 

respect  the  test  of  criticizsm— his  figures  are  heavy  and  ill 

uroiiortioned.  his  outiiuo  is  sharp  and  cutting,  and  the  anato* 
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ini^  '  -r  •'  ':ngs  of  hja  figures  are  exa^g<jrati?d  nnd  coarse— his 
fi  »rts  are  in  fiis  c^nr^jjlion^,  and  his  designs  are 

Li^.v .i  «ith  prrat  t*istc\     As  to  his  [tOQ^c  fancies,  there 

may  t>c  vurious  opinions  ;  his  Son^s  of  Innocence  and  of  Ex- 
pen  en  ci*  arc  luovc  poetical  than  bis  di -signs,  the  charac- 
teristic extriivugancicsof  which  art?  miich  more  the  i^vmptoms  of 
di»eiise  than  the  evidenccii  of  %'koyr — they  are  tlie  oTPsjiring 
of  un  utterly  nnwn trolled  and  nntfi'iciplined  iniagri nation,  which 
is  the  iiecret  of  their  siippiiseil  originality ;  and  this  wajit  of 
nu'ntul  discij^line  is  the  extent  of  Bluke's  madness  ;  his  reason 
was  nnimpaircd,  hut  he  devoted  uJl  the  other  faculties  of  his 
mind  to  the  serucc  of  lii§  fancy.  lie  nmde  many  desJens 
HDil  wrote  nwiy  pocm«  which  have  not  been  published,  'lie 
wrought  much  uml  slept  liilte/  says  his  biographer,  ^and  has 
left  volumes  of  ver$e,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred, prcmrcd  for  the  press.  If  they  are  us  wild  and  tnys- 
tical  m  the  j>oetr)'  of  his  UrisMJii,  they  are  as  well  in  manu- 
script—if they  are  as  natural  and  as  touching  m  many  of  his 
Sonjs  of  Innocence,  u  judicious  selection  iiiignt  be  safely  jnih- 
lished/  A  very  elegant  edition  of  the  *  Songs  of  Innocence/ 
iitc.  was  published  in  London  (W,  Pickering,  Chancery 
Lane)  iu  I83il,  exactly  half  a  century  after  their  first  ai>|>car- 
ance,  with  a  prcjaee  coptaintng^  some  excellent  remarks  uj>on 
BUke's  character.  There  i*  a  j^^od  portrait  of  Blake  liy 
T,  Phillips,  R.A,,  of  which  there  is  a  print  prefixetl  to  the 
notice  of  lilakc  in  *■  The  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  British 
Puintcrs,*  &c.  bv  Allan  Cunningham. 

BLANCilAkD.  JACQUES,  vvhom  D'Argenville  drpij- 
fiea  with  the  title  of  the  French  'ritiitn,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
HiOO.  Uc  was  first  instruete<l  by  N,  Bollcri,  and  afterwards 
by  IL  le  Blanc,  at  Lyon.  He  visited  Italy,  and  arrived  in 
liume  in  1G24,  and  having  studied  there  two  yeare,  be  went 
to  Venice,  where,  he  remained  aI*o  two  3*ears,  lie  found  the 
works  of  the  Venetian  masters  more  suited  to  bis  taste,  and 
nmdels  of  imitation  better  adapted  to  his  abilities,  than  the 
more  serious  compositions  of  the  Hoinans.  After  spending 
some  time  at  Turin  and  Lyon,  Blanch  a  rd  ri?tiuTicd  to  PiiHs  an 
accomplished  painter,  and  by  a  series  of  easel  pietyrtJs,  which 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  he  acftuiretl  a  name  as  a  colouri&t 
without  a  rival  in  France.  He  bad  however  a  short  career ; 
he  died  of  consumption,  age<l  only  thirty-eight,  in  lfl38.  He 
l^ft  a  8on,  Gabriel,  who  became  a  distinguiiihed  painter, 
planchanrs  principal  works  at  Paris  are  a  gallery  in  the  Hotel 
dc  Bouillon,  containing  thirteen  j>ictiire$  from  antient  mytho- 
lo|ry,  ijciintcd  in  oil  ujx>n  the  wall ;  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Cihost  in  the  church  of  Notre  Danie.  The  majority  of 
his  workf  are  of  small  dlmonsions,  though  the  ji^ures  are  of 
the  si  AC  of  life :  thev  are  chiefly  religrious*  lie  |>aintcd  also 
many  portraits.  The  old  French  school  oweil  as  much  to 
Blanchard  for  colour  as  it  is  indebted  to  Vouet  for  desij^n* 
There  arc  about  sevmry  engravings  after  the  works  of  Blan- 
diar^l,  by  himself  and  by  ottier  engravers. 

( D*Argenville,  Ahmjr  de  In  Vie  r/ei  plus  famenx  Pern f res.) 
I!LAND,  THE  REV.  ROBERT,  B.A,,  wm  the  son  of 
r)r.  Robert  Bhiod,  an  eminent  physician  in  London,  and  wiis 
Ijoni  there  in  1779-  On  leaviog  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  became  an  assistant  master  at  Harrow^  where  he 
hod  previously  been  a  pupiL  After  seve^  other  changes, 
inclitdin^r  a  suort  residence  at  Amsterdam  as  clergyman  of 
tlie  Engiish  church,  be  married  in  1813,  and  became  a  citmlc 
iu  Essex,  lie  left  that  county  however  in  1810,  for  the 
puraey  of  Kcnihvorth,  which  be  retained  during  the  remainder 
uf  his  Iifi\  lie  died  at  Leamington,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1825*  Mr,  Bland  enioyiHl  an  excellent  reputation,  not  only 
lor  lii^  kuijwleiJge  and  taste  in  the  learned  languages,  and  in 
French  mid  Itidiau,  hut  also  for  hi*  skill  as  a  classical  teacher 
IJis  chamcter  is  dc&cribed  as  amiuble  and  exemplary.  He 
published  two  volumes  of  orit't'^l  jjocjus,  *  Edwy  njitl  Eltriva,* 
&va.  1808 ;  and  '  The  Four  Slave*  of  Cythera,'  a  poetical 
romance,  Bvo.  1809.  lie  was  also  the  aiAhor  of  *  Elements 
uf  Lsilin  Hexumeters  and  Pentameters,'  a  work  which  has 
KOne  throup[h  several  cditiims.  He  contributed  to  periodical 
tmhlicutionR,  and  wofi  one  of  the  translators  of  tl>e  Memoirs  of 
Grimm  and  Diderot,  2  voh.  8vo.,  1813.  He  is  k-5t  ktmwn 
however  for  his  trunelutions  from  tlie  minor  (I reek  jioet?.  These 
first  ijpiji'ared  in  a  volume  entitle*!  *  Tnu illations,  chiefly 
fmm  Lnc  Greek  Anth<dojry,  wltli  Tales  and  MisrellaJicous 
Po^'m*,*  8vo.,  JSCM3  (<  hicflv  by  Mr.  Bhmd  and  ttie  late  Mr 
Mcrivftfc)  •  a|!ahi,  iu  the  form  of  •  A  Collectiou  of  (he  most 
iH^utiful  rn*>rns  of  the  Minor  Poets  of  (i recce,  with  Notes 
ond  Illustration^,*  8vo.^  1813;  and  lastly,  hi  an  improved 
edition  with  new  contritiutlons,  which  was  tmblished  in  1833 
by  Mr.  Men  vale.     [AxTuoixxir,  P.  C.J 
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P.  C,  p.  555.] 

BLASTF/MA. 

BLASTING. 
written,  great  improvement- 
removing  vast  massei  of  rock  ti 
as  relate  to  excavations.      The 
describes  briefly  the  mode  In  op 
consisted  in  the  iawrtion  of  gu>  , 
du^  in  the  rf>ck  or  stone,  and  firing  thu  ; 
a  train  and  a  slow-match,  w  by  a  sifrtjr 
achievements  gf  Mr.  Cubitt  al  the  D(m#] 
new  character  to  this  art. 

The  change  w  Inch  have  ihtw  bccti 
explosive  materinl  cm|>loycd,  but  in  the 
material,  and  in  the  vast  acjil*  \\\\u)\  ihis 
the  engineer   to  adopt,      ' 
agency ;  but  a  galvanic  curr* 
who  have  only  a  slight  actpinii 
vanism,  this  igniting  power  \^  n 
readily  explained  thus:— ?^ 
travel  along  a  wire  unintei 
barndess ;  but  if  the  eontirimiv  <^^  Tf>c  win^ 
anything  occurs  to  interrujit  ihe  «-oiirM?  ^ 
intense  heat  and  disruptive  a<;tion  take  idoeeag 
sufticient  to  ignite  gunpowder  if  ptttcW  tfti^re. 
mcnts  therefore  are  such  as  to  enable  \h^ 
battery  to  come  nearly  in  contact  at  tlj<^  place 
[KJwder  is  deposfited  for  blasting. 

xVUhough  we  have  mentionetl  the  nttine  of 
account  of  the  extraordinary  maguittide  nf  hv^] 
Dover,  yet  the  employment  of  gim  at n*ni  iu  hi 
rather  earlier.    Colonel  (now  Gen«'n» I  >  Piwfci 
leas  attempb  had  been  made  to  i 
"  Royal  George*  at  Spitheod.  cori 
he  carried  down,  by  the  aid  of  iimti  oc.«( 
bell,  and  deposited  in  a  water-tight  rea 
where  it  might  be  exploded  by  means 
conducted  by  w  ires  from  an  apparatus  pla^ 
distance.      The  Admiralty  gave  the  nn:^ 
July,  1839;  and  Colonel  Paaley  proceeded 
for  containing  the  powder,   tc>  j»r.i\ide  ef 
boats  of  various  kinds,  u  'i 
dresses,  and  to  make  all  th' 
a  novel  enterprise.     The  diihtulucs  he  met 
rous ;    but  be  conquered  theni  one  by  one 
on   Beptember  23,   he  Rucceeded  in  ex   " 
powder,  contained  (under  water)  in  a  c 
out.side  of  the  hull  of  the  sunken  veapel. 
2300  lbs.  was  fired  on  October  16,  aif 
explosion  was  to  shatter  con*idrrBblo  p 
which  portions  w*ere  afterv^ards  attndira 
by  divers  who  weut  down  in  diving-dneaaciS 
up  liy  men  working  at  enptans  above.     The 
vered  by  thc**o  means  have  a  value  more  tltmn 
whole  cost  of  the  of>erations;    and  the  wooi 
been  chiefly  placed  in  museums,  or  wrougbl 
of  cnrioeity.      Many  difltrrnt  cxploaiona, 
of  auxiliary  opeii^tions,  were  netvasaiy 
result. 

The  applicant! on  of  the  same  agency  to  the 
for  engineering  purposes  to<^4:  ■  i  '■' -  ♦;'>-  *^  ft, 
we  are  aware,  in  IN 40,  by  '  n 

von  in  the  United  States.     1  ..  , 
l>ed  for  the  construction  of  qimy*  . 
the  removul  of  the  subujarme  r^ 
blasting*      The  gunpowder  waa  useil    m  r* 
from  four  to  sixteeji  ounces,  ecicloscd  in  liir>tig'| 
The  cop|>er  vvires  were  inserteti  in  the  c    * 
as  well  as  the  ywwder,  v  ere  secured  by  a 
$ition.     A  hole  was  drilled  in  fhe  mvk  ' 
each  canister,  by  a  workman  who  descendi 
and  after  secunng  the  canister  b  the  h( 
them  with  a  j^vimic  apparatus,  a  current 
jK>wdcr  and  blasted  the  rock.     Iu  the 
vaaie  method  was  npjilicd,  tmdcr  a  ni< 
Mr.  Roberts,  in  bla.5iing  the  rofk  of  a  qi 
dral  at  Glasgow.     In  the  same  ^*^iLf  wmie  r? 
umier  water,  to  aid  in  the  rednction  of  a  wati 
til  Lowl  rnnmurc,  on  the  Nortli  E*tk,  with  thcij 
dcring  it  accessible  to  salmon.     In  the  auti 
yeai,  the  same  agency  was  cmph^yeil  in 
tion?  for  the  new  hlirbour  at  Diirdmr. 
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db  tesM  the  power  of  the  method  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  one  about  to  be  notieefl. 

t.  vas  in  January,  1843,  that  Mr.  Cubitt  made  the  first 
lis  groat  salTanic  blasts  at  Dorcr.  The  occasion  for  it 
(.  ftose:— -The  six  or  seven  miles  intcrroning  between 
and  Dorer  exhibit  a  cmitiniied  series  of  bold  clifT- 

neeted  with  the  South-Eastcm  Railway ;  and  it  v^at 

I  of  thia  course  that  the  neccKity  ocnirrecl  for  a  procrss 
I  an  unexampled  fCale  of  magnitude.    Proceeding 
^  ^    oe,  there  is  first  a  viaduct  of  crreat  height  and 
then  the  Martello  tunnel,  aliout  a  third  of  a  milo  in 
then  the  Warren  cutting,  a  Terr  deep  excavation, 
;  in  len^ ;  then  the  Abbot's  Clin  tunnel,  more  than 
^kM;  next  a  sea-wall,  built  up  against  the  scarped  face 
fA&  for  a  distance  of  two  miles ;  then  the  double  tunnel 
the  Shaksix^rc  Cliff;   and,  lastly,  a  timber  viaduct 
w  (ace  of  the  clH&  to  the  Dover  terminus.     Now  in 
A  Straight  line  from  the  Abbot*s  Cliff  tunnel  to  the 
tunnel  for  the  sea-wall,  it  was  found  that  a  bulky 
called  the  Round  Down  Cliff,  stood  dirocily  in 
'it  was  first  attempted  to  tunnel  through  this  clitf, 
aoil  being  unfavourable,  the  idea  of  removing  the 
aoe  blast  by  gunpowder  occurred  to  Mr.  Ctibitt  the 
and  there  have  been  few  examples  in  which  a  first 
J  on  a  vast  scale,  has  so  fully  succeeded. 
I  amm^emcnts  for  the  explosion  were  thus  made :— A 
gaTlery  was  excavated  through  the  cliff,  extending 
t  one  htmdrpd  yards  parallel  with  the  intended  line 
{T,  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west.      Cross-gal- 
driven  from  the  centre  and  extremes  of  this 
At  the  end  of  each  cross-gallery  a   si i aft 
having   at    its  bottom    an  excavated   chamber, 
i  leet  Jong,  fiTC  feet  high,  and  four  and  a  half  wide. 
I  eastern  chamber  were  dcfiO^itcd  about  5000  ll)s.  of 
in    the  western  6000  11>3..  and   in   the   ceritml 
making  about  18,000  lbs.  m  all,  or  more   than 
I.       The  gunpowder  wa^  packed   in  bags ;    these 
placed  in  boxes :  loose  powder  was  sprinklrtd  over 
mouths  of  the  bags ;  nnd  the  bursting  charges  were 
a  the  centre  of  the  main  charges.    The  distance  of  the 
fiftnn  the   face  of  the  cliff  varied  from  about  fif\y  to 
feet.      These  being  the  underground  arrangements, 
firing  the  charge  were  as  follow : — On  the  surface  of 
",  behind  the  cliff,  was  a  wooden  shed  for  containing 
anic  batteries ;  each  battery  consisting  of  eighteen 
Dan iell*S  cylinders,  and  two  common  batteries  of 
each.     The  wires  from  these  batteries  crommu- 
the  other  end  by  means  of  a  very  fine  wire  of  pla- 
the  red-heating  of  which  by  the  passage  of  the  electric 
'Gold  suffice  to  ignite  the  powder.    The  wires,  covercrl 
,  were  extended  on  the  grass  to  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
falling  over  the  edge,  were  carried  to  the  three 
diambers,  and  placed  in  connexion  with  the  charges. 
were  each  about  a  thousand  feet  in  length.     All 
and   entrances  to  the   powder-chaml)ers  were 
or  stopped  up  with  dry  mud,  rammed  down  hard. 
o'cIocK  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2Gth  of  January,  all 
.ations  being  ready,  three  engineers  worked  the  three 
iimaltaneously ;  the  three  wires  con(hict<>d  the  <»U»c- 
it  to  the  three  chambers,  and  the  mighty  explosion 
Many  had  expected  that  noise,  smoke,  and  frn;:- 
to  a  van  distance,  would  have  accompanied  the 
bat  such  did  not  occur.     The  rock  seeme<l  almost 
exchanged  its  Solid  for  a  fluid  nature,  for  it  glidinl 
into  the  sea  in  one  body.     Sir  John  llerschel,  in 
.cation  to  the  *  Athemeum'  immediutoly  aften^anls, 
the  ttdse  accompanying  the  immediate  explosion,  1 
^  describe  it  as  a  low  murmur,  lasting  hardly  more  than 
liKood,  and  ao  fiiiht^  that  had  a  companion  at  my  ellx>w 
ig  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  I  doubt  not  it 
passed  onhecded.     Nor  was  the  full  of  the  cliff 
400  leet  in  height,  and  of  which  no  less  than  400,000 
were,  withm  an  interval  of  time  hardly  exceeding 
<&triboted  over  the  beach  on  an  area  of  eighteen 
to  an  average  depth  of  fourteen  feet,  and  in 
ttti  irom  dilrty  to  fifhr)  accompanied  with  any  con- 
^  noise;  certainly  with  none  that  attracted  mv  own 
I,  or  that  of  several  others  similarly  stationed,  with 
[  afterwards  compared  notes.' 

eookfAcic  sacccai  of  such  an  experiment  (by  wliich  it  is 

:  BNmths'  time  tttid  7000/.  were  saved  to  the  coni])anv) 

Qy  led  to  ^e  adoption  of  similar  means  in  other  like 

Oa  March  2,  In  the  ftudc  year,  a  second  blast  took 
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jilacc,  a  little  beyond  the  Uoimd  Down  Cliff,  on  a  smaller 
sctde  than  the  former,  us  the  mass  requiring  removal  was  not 
so  bulky ;  there  were  7000  lbs.  of  powder  used,  and  50,000 
cubic  vanls  of  chalk  dislodged.  (>n  April  18  a  third  blast 
took  place,  which  consumed  10,000  11)8.  of  gunpowder.  Later 
in  the  same  year,  in  October,  a  fourth  blast  took  place,  in 
which  the  jwwder  was  distributed  in  twenty-eight  distinct 
parts,  deposited  in  as  many  sennrate  excavations,  and  all  were 
mtendiNl  to  Kj  exploded  simultaneously ;  but  from  some  dis- 
arraneement  of  the  wires,  some  of  the  chargt^s  di<l  not  explode, 
and  these  were  fired  separately  on  the  following  day. 

The  same  agency  nas  n»cently  been  emjMovcd  by  Mr. 
Bnmel  in  the  cliff-works  conne<4ed  with  the  j^outh  Devon 
Railway,  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth.  Mr.  Bidwell,  too, 
has  applicnl  it  to  the  (quarrying  of  rocks  for  road-material,  at 
the  TVrekin  in  Shrojjshire.  It  has  in  like  manner  been  ap 
nlied  by  Messrs.  Kemn  of  Kdinbunrh,  in  disintegrating  a 
large  mass  of  stone  in  the  quarry  of  ifosyth  Castle,  about  two 
miles  from  Quecnsferrj'.  Indeed  it  now  takes  rank  among  the 
mott  ix)weHiil  mechanical  aids  to  the  engineer. 

BLECIINUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belon^ring  to  the  natural 
order  of  Ferns  and  the  tribe  Adiantarite.  It  has  its  thecee  in 
a  continuous  line  })arallcl  to  the  midrib  upon  the  transverse 
anastamosing  veins,  and  covered  by  a  contmuous  scarious  in- 
dusium.  There  is  but  one  British  s])edes  of  this  genus,  the 
//.  boreale,  Hard  Fern.  It  has  barren  pectinate-pinnatifid 
fronds,  with  broadly  linear  rather  obtuse  jiinme,  fertile  frond 
pinnate,  pinnse  linear  acute.  This  nlant  Is  exceedingly  common 
m  Great  Britain,  and  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  woods, 
on  commons,  heaths,  and  all  uncultivated  ground.  It  occurs 
in  every  European  list  of  plants,  and  has  been  found  in 
Northern  Africa  and  North  America.  It  is  the  Lomaria 
Sm'cant  of  D<sveux,  who  is  followed  by  Mr.  Newman,  in  his 
•  History  of  British  Ferns.*  Linnaras  described  it  as  an  Os- 
mitmla.  The  roots  of  this  fern  are  black,  tough,  and  wiry  ; 
the  rhizoma  tufted  and  hairy. 

(Babington,  Manual;  Newman,  History  cf  British 
Ferns,  i 

BLETTING.  All  riiw  fruits  after  they  have  been  kept 
for  sfHue  time  begin  to  tIeccmijKjse,  ami  the  spots  formetl  on 
the  fruit  during  this  i)rocess  have  been  called  by  Professor 
Lindlry  blets.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  pT(»wth  of  the 
fniits  of  plants  various  im|)ortaiit  chemind  changes  go  on  in 
their  tissues,  cs|K'rially  whilst  ripening.  These  <'hanges  have 
been  examined  with  great  care  by  Beranl.  At  ^Tut  the  flesh 
of  most  fruits  consists  of  fibrous  or  cellular  tissue,  which  is 
mostly  com jwsrd  of  lignine.  The  lifjuid  of  fruits  is  sap,  which 
exists' Ixrtween  the  cells  in  the  intercellular  imssages.  This 
liquid,  l)esides  a  great  quantity  of  water,  contains  sugar,  gum, 
malic  acid,  nialate  of  lime,  c<ilouring  matter,  a  pecidiar  vegcto- 
animal  sulwtance,  and  an  aromatic  setTCtion  jwoikt  to  each 
fruit.  In  such  fruits  a<  tlie  grape  tiierc  is  tartrate  of  potash 
and  lime  ;  in  the  lemon  and  the  gooseberry,  citric  acid.  As  the 
process  of  ripening  goes  on,  the  quantity  of  water  diminishes, 
and  the  sugar  increases.  This  sugar  is  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  lignine,  and  is  either  in  a  ctmcrete  state,  as  in  the  grane, 
fig,  and  jM^ach,  or  fluid,  as  in   most  fruits.     It  is  after  this 

})eriod  thiit  bictting  comes  on.  and  changes  take  place  in  tho 
ruit  which  render  it  unfit  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  man. 
Blettniir  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  carbonic  add,  the 
nitn)genised  substance  enters  into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and 
the  sugar  undergws  fermentation.  These  i»n)cesses  are  un- 
dercone  most  raj)idly  when  the  fruit  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  atuiosphere.  The  fruits  in  which  these 
changes  have  been  most  accurately  olwerved  are  the  jwar  and 
the  apj)l!\  A  iargonelle  pear  was  found  to  have  sustaine<l  a 
loss  of  its  constituents  in  tlie  following  proportion  : — 

Ripe.  Dl«t!ed. 

Lignine  ...  219  ...  1-85 

Sugar  ...         ir52  ...  8-77 

Water  ...         83-88  ...        62*73 

It  ac()uired  rather  more  malic  acid,  gum,  and  nitrogenised 

matter. 

The  fact  has  l)een  lately  pointed  out  by  Mr.  llassall  that 
in  all  Wetted  fruits  there  exists  a  low  fonn  of  J)intnt8j  which 
he   considers   the  cause   of  the  decay.     lie  foimd,  on  in- 


oculating sound  fruits,  even  while  growing  on  the  tree,  that  be 
could  profluce  immediately  the  process  of  decav,  and  wher- 
ever this  was  indicated  by  bletting,  there  he  discovered  the 


fibres  of  the  fungus  with  the  microstrope.  This  appearance 
of  the  fungus  howe\er  is  only  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  habits  of  fungi,  whose  spondes,  being  everywhere 
difiused  through  the  air,  immediately  spring  op  where  a  fitting 
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nWtia  IS  found  for  their  prowth.     Wc  find  that  as  sdod  aj  a  I 
froit  lw*ximr«  ripe  its  ronii iitiK*ntj  commence  iinJnn  vsMU  rhr* 
oxygen  of  tJic  hit,  forirtinpf  carlKmic  Rcid  gus,  and  it  is  durinjjr 
th»  stale  of  their  tdctiient3  thai  the  fuiigm  finds  a  soil  ready 
for  iti  development. 

Whichever  %iew  ho  tuken  of  the  roltinp  of  fruits,  their  prv- 
acrvation  must  Ix'  candtieted  on  the  same  principle,  for  ^»  htU 
will  eicJade  oxyfen  will  exclude  the  siximles  of  hmpi.  As 
n  simple  pro<.'e&*  it  ha*  U^cn  rcc-ommeiided  to  place  at  (he 
bottom  ot  a  bottle  a  |iaste  formed  of  lime,  suln hate  of  Iron, 
und  water,  an<l  then  to  Introtluee  the  fruit,  which  has  been 
pullwl  a  few  days  before  ripemnjr.  The  fruits  shuuld  be 
kept  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  ami  as  nmeb  ns  possible 
From  cjich  other,  and  the  bottle  shouhl  he  closed  by  a  cork 
and  wment.  In  this  way  peaches,  prunes,  and  anricots  may 
l>e  kept  fmm  twenty  day's  to  a  month  ,-  ]min  and  apple?  for 
three  months.  Mr.  llai«all  rcco™mend>  that  fmks  should 
hn  washed  over  with  u  composition  CQiisi?ting  of  >^uter  one 
jx>und,  fihel!-lac  and  borsix  two  ounces, 

(Lindlcy,  Infrotiticium  to  Uotamj ;  HassaU,  2Wm«ac^/<?nj 
qf  Micrwfcopical  Sodittf,  vol.  i.) 

IJLI'GIIIA,  a  genus'iif  plants  named  after  Captain  WiUfam 
BIi|^h,  R.N.  [Bligtt,  William,  I\  C],  belonging  to  ihe 
natural  (»rder  Sapindaceop.  U  has  a  5-portcd  calyx,  five  j»cuds, 
A  very  short  stylo,  three  sligmo-*;,  and  a  solitary  seed  w  ith  a  very 
Im^'  arillufl.  '  Only  one  ?f>ecies  of  this  genus  hiis  tveen  de- 
ii^nijed,  the  B.  sapida,  Akee-trce.  It  is  a  native  of  Gnineo, 
from  whence  it  ha^  been  introduced  into  tlie  West  Indies  ami 
8ooth  Amerira.  It  is  n  tree  aitainin^^  a  hoipht  of  thirty  or 
forty  fi}vt.  It  has  pubtscent  leaved,  with  three  or  iimr  [mira  of 
ovate-lanceolate  veined  leiiflets.  The  fritit  of  this  tr^^  is  a 
herry  of  a  reddish  or  yelb>wish  colour,  about  the  sijee  of  ii 
hen's  eirg.  The  aril  of  the  seed  is  pulpy,  and  of  a  grateful 
miljocid  flavour,  and  is  eaten  in  Afrira  and  the  Wt*st  Indies, 
'i*his  tree  does  not  produce  flowers  in  this  country.  It  may 
however  be  easily  tMillivatod.  It  grows  well  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat.  Cuttings  will  strike  in  sund  under  a  hand- 
glass.    They  should  not  be  dcj^rived  of  any  of  their  leaves. 

(Loudon.  Enrychpfrdin  r^f  Ptant$.} 

BLITUM  (from  jSXiVov),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  onicr  ChenoiXKlincesp.  It  has  no  corolla, 
a  trifid  ralyi:,  a  pistil  with  two  styles,  a  single  seed  im- 
incrw^d  in  its  bcrrjctl  citlyx*  Two  species  of  this  genus  are 
known  by  the  nnu»e  of^trawtjcm^  Hlite— U.  capltahtm  ond 
B>  vmjalum.  The  former  has  its  11  o wen?  in  tcnninal  spikes  ; 
the  latter  has  its  heads  hitcnd  and  Bcattercd,  Some  m  riters 
have  made  the  B.  virgatnm  only  a  variety  of  the  first,  but 
its  axillary  flowers  are  constant*  After  flowering,  the  calyx  of 
ihesc  two  species  swells  out,  and  presents  the  size,  a|jpcanincc, 
and  colour  of  the  common  wtkkI  strawberry.  It  is  suc- 
culent, stains  the  bands,  and  was  formerly  used  for  colouring 
piddings.  The  taste  is  insipid.  These  plants  are  not 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  but  are  common  on  way-sitlcs  and 
ill  cultivtit4?d  grounds  in  the  south  yf  Europe.  The  8|M*cies  of 
CAryio/ifjff/f/wi  are  closely  allien!  to  those  of  Hlitum  ;  and  Meyer, 
lU^ichenbaeh,  and  Koch  liave  n^ferrcil  the  Europetui  spec  ies 
of  Chenopo(^iium  with  vertical  seeds  to  the  genus  liiitum. 
I'hes*!  are  the  C.  inbrum,  C.  Bonus  ihnrkiis,  and  C 
ffhiurum  of  Bahinsrlon**  *  Manual  of  British  Ikitany,'  all 
three  of  which  are  Linntpan  sp<*cics. 

(Ko«h,  Flora  Gennanicoi  L«Hidon,  Encffclopctdia  of 
Plants;  BidnngtoTi,  ManiutL) 

BLIZAKD,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Barnes  Elms, 

in  isurrey,  in  the  year   1743,  where   his  father  was  an  auc- 

tiom^r*   Ills  early  edui^tion  wa*  ncglectiMl.  but  he  was  n[>[»ren- 

tieed  to  a  surgeon  and  a|»otlu'cary  at  Mortlake.     During   bis 

euticeship  he  dcvoteil  himself  to  self-improveinent,  and 

Emuch  attention  to  botany.  On  leaving  Morlhike,  he 
me  assistant  to  a  sur^reon  in  Lt>ndon,  and  attended  during 
that  time  hospital  practice  at  Ihe  Lrmdon  Hospital,  and  the 
Iccturci*  of  VVilliam  and  John  Hunter  and  Mr.  Pott,  llts 
ttssiduity  recommeuded  him  to  bis  teachers,  ami  he  was  sotm 
electeiJ  »urircon  to  the  Magflalen.  On  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Thorn|i«on  in  1780.  he  was  elected  surgeon  to  the  London 
Itosuital.  About  this  time  he  connected  himself  with  Dr. 
31ariauriti  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  and  they  lectured  togetlier, 
ftmt  at  !t  '"''1  '  i^.e  in  Thames  Street,  afterwards  ifi  Mark 
L.me,  tM  '  at  the   London   Hospitah       Imperfect  as 

fueh  an  I  WAS  for  leacdiing  medicine,  it  wus  the  tirst 

th  It  ilihshed  in  London  ui  oonnectioij  with  my  of  the 

lu  1787  Mr.  Blizard  xhla  ftppointixl  Professor  of  Anatomy 
to  the  old  C'orijoration  of  Surgeom^  and  in  llw  year  following 


mt-  ijiuru}! 


WHS  unanimotialr  r^-electcd.  He  wa*  firrir^jtni. 
an  examiner,  lie  was  also  elected  a  Filldn  id 
i^wiety  in  1787  He  took  an  active  intfrr^t  m  tt 
the  old  Corporation  of  tJurgi^'ons  a  new  « hirtrf  n 
la&t  obtained,  the  new  institution  licing 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London.  By  a 
1844,  it  is  now  called  the  Royal  Colli- 
England.  On  the  granting  of  the  fir^t  ch« 
was  ap|>ointed,  in  conjunction  witli  Sir  Evcmrd 
feasor  of  anatomy.  He  was  pre«ident  of  tlie 
during  his  life,  and  delivered  the  Hunti^ma 
limes.  On  the  occasion  of  lh< 
Hunter  Ijcing  prescntetl  to  the  < 
Mr.  Blizard  presented  also  hi^  i'iimoc 
anatomy  and  pathology,  amounting  to  alxntt  nl 
preparations. 

In  ITtlti  he  published  n  work  entitled  'Sogjpwt 
Improvement  of  Hos*pilab  and  other  C*lutnt.Jil, 
8vo.     This  work  pointe<l  out  the  evil.^ 
in  the  various  institutions  intendeil  i*r 
Such  was  the  want  of  cleanliness  an*i  ;i:m  i 
in  many  of  these  places,  that  it  was  gut'  j  ;  ■ »« . 
did  not  do  more  narm  than  gnwL      riii-  a'    k 
drew  jMirticular  attention  to  these  fact>,  m!    \* 
a   beneticial  improvement  in  niLir 
pita  Is  ;  but  sueh  is  the  imperfect  > 
und  want  of  attention  on  the  pan 
hospitals,  even  of  the  present  day,  are 
brought  against  them  m  17!>(). 

In  1803  Mr.  Blizard  was  appointed  to  preseni 
to  the  king,  from  the  College  ot  Surgeonm,  wIkii 
Ihe  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1819  he  founde 
terian  Society,  which  has  for  its  object  the  brifli 
medical  men,  and  the  discussion  of  medidd  t5p 
perit)ds.  He  was  the  first  president,  and  held  tk 
successive  years.  This  society  now  posseasea  m 
and  its  memt>crs  me<'t  once  a  fortnight  st  tl 
Bloomfield  Street,  Finsbury,  He  also  w^as  the  fi 
Siimaritan  Society,  which  was  institute<l  with  I 
explaining  the  circumstances  of  <'ascs  in  lio«ipilala, 
claim  upon  benevolence,  of  obtaining  a  fund  froia 
might  be  aflbrdcd,  and  providing  a  body  of  run 
pro|j<'rly  execute  and  i)erj>etuate  the  good  d< 
society  has  ftourisheil,  and  now  disponjies  5QOt,  i 
relief  of  objects  of  distress.  Sir  williain  took  ( 
in  the  ibrmation  of  many  of  the  metropolitan 
w  as  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the  Horticultunil 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  mzuiy  years  vie 
the  London  Institution. 

Besides  being  Surgeon  to  the  London  III 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Collcgi!  of  Sui| 
the  oflifcs  of  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  I>i 
Asvhmi,  the  Marine  Society,  the  Clergy  Of 
and  the  Loudon  Orphan  Asylum,  But  with  a 
and  industry,  with  the  exct»ption  of  an  4ti 
caught  by  workijig  night  and  ilay  in  his 
his  health  never  failed  him  till  the  last,  H 
a  long-lived  family;  his  lather  and  mother  ill 
of  eighty -six,  and  his  grandmother  on  his  oki 
ninety.  In  18*27  he  was  in  his  eighiy-fifkh  ^firj 
enough  to  make  his  first  visit  to  l^inLntrgh.  11; 
lattcTly  failed  him,  and  when  this  was  . 
to  cataract,  he  insisted,  in  spite  of  tjic  ■ 
on  having  the  openition  of  extraction 
done  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  18.14,  attcr 
use  of  his  eyes.  He  was  however  n 
yeor,  and  during  the  folloii^ing  yw^r  his  strengll 
visibly  failed  him,  although  he  atten<lc<l  m  n 
court  of  examiners  at  the  ccdlege  the  Friday  bci 
He  died  on  the  28th  of  Augttst,  1835, 

f^ir  William  was   tall    in   person,    with   tern 
roarketl.     He  was  prone  to  jrn-uhirity,  which  « 
on  various  oct-asions,  and  has  obtained  for  h»ti* 
pages  of  *Joe  Miller.'     He  was  most  punctili 
of  etiquette,  and  retained  the  fashions  of  the 
the  day  of  his  death.     At  one  time  it 
sicians  and  surgeons  to  attend  at  corter-h< 
Sir  William  Blizard  is  said  to  tiiive  l>cen  th 
in  (lie  metro|>olis  who  pui'sutHl   ilii^   urm-Ui 
frequented,  lor  this  iiur[>ose,  Bat- 
In  early  life,  Sir  William,  in  |x*  a 
He  regidarly  contributed  to  many  of  the 
day,  under  the  sigtuiture  of  Curtius,    Sonae W 
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1  k  tiie  '  Middlesex  Journal,  or  Chronicle  of 
die  '  Freeholders'  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Chro- 
ir.'  Ab  he  grew  older  however,  and  his  position  in 
ed,  be  beoune  less  democratic,  was  an  admirer 
ad  a  member  of  the  Pitt  Club.     Subseouently, 

of  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Nras  an  o6ponent  of  all  change  in  that  body, 
a.  Sir  Wuiiam  Blizard  never  took  the  highest  po- 
ly,  but  he  was  a  good  anatomist.  His  eontribu- 
oaJ  literature  are  lew,  and,  considering  the  vast 
he  must  have  had  of  witnessing  all  forms  of 
>f  the  largest  hospitals  in  London,  not  so  import- 
3  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  His  principal 
1 ,  A  new  method  of  treating  the  Fistula  Lachry- 
roju.,  vol.  Ixx.  2,  '  Experiments  and  Obser- 
extemal  use  of  Tartar  Emetic,'  17S7.   3,  *  Ob- 

the  uses  of  Electridtjr  in  Deafness,'  1790. 
the  Scholars  of  the  Maritime  School  at  Chelsea, 
n  of  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  extremities, 
^  use  of  the  tourniquet,'  12mo.,  1798.  This 
ith  the  view  of  afibrding  sailors  some  knowledge 
be  done  in  caacs  of  emergency  from  wounds  of 

5,  *■  Observations  on  some  epidemical  effects,' 
unterian  Orations,'  1815,  1823,  1828.     7,  Ora^ 

before  the  Hunterian  Society,  1819.  8,  *  An 
*  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House  Com- 
London  Hospital,  on  the  subject  of  Cholera,' 
niltory  Reflections  on  Police,  with  an  Essay  on 

preventing  crimes  and  amending  criminals,' 
s  an  exceUcnt  essay,  and  contains  some  severe 
;  on  the  system  of  police  at  the  time  when  it  was 

Is  for  this  notice  have  been  chiefly  selected  from 
feoir  of  Sir  William  Blizard,  Knt.,'  by  W. 
^  S 

[  ACHINERY.  The  assembla^  of  machines 
inventive  genius  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Mark  Isam- 
for  the  formation  of  the  blocks  employed  in 
IS,  and  particularly  in  the  important  service  of 
]ging  of  ships,  contains  so  many  ingenious  pro- 
ling  the  proposed  ends  with  the  utmost  accu- 
le  same  time,  with  the  least  possible  labour,  as 
opinion  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  noblest 
chanical  skill ;  and,  in  this  article,  it  is  intended 
description  of  the  principal  parts  of  which  it  is 

les  may  be  said  to  consist  of  many  saws  and 
se  the  work  is  performed,  from  the  operation 
log  of  timber,  to  that  of  polishing  the  pins  on 
eys  turn  ;  and  motion  is  communicated  to  all  of 
:le  steam-engine. 

AW  worked  backwards  and  forwards,  horizon- 
tkgme,  cuts  off  in  succession  different  portions 
Mn  the  log  of  timber  (elm)  which,  for  this  pur- 
to  rest  on  a  table  or  low  bench ;  the  portions 
f  the  proper  lengths  for  the  dimensions  of  the 
8.  For  the  smaller  logs  a  circular  saw  is  used ; 
!e  transversely,  and  consequently  its  plane  is 
to  the  axis  of  Uie  latter  :  the  saw  is  capable  of 
n-tically,  or  moved  horizontally,  at  pleasure,  in 
ay  be  miade  to  enter  the  wood  above  or  below, 
le. 

g  has  been  cut  in  slices,  the  latter  are  brought 
ed  the  ripping  saw :  this  is  circular ;  and  its 
yertically,  in  part  above  the  level  of  the  table, 
the  slices  into  rectangular  parallelopipeds.  In 
wood  is  brought  to  the  bonng  macnine,  which 
iscribed  (the  lower  figure  representing  the  plan, 
a  aide  elevation) : — 

le  A  B  C  D  represents  the  surface  of  a  strong 
h  is  fixed  an  iron  frame  E  having  three  legs ; 
the  pandlek^iped  F  b  placed  between  three 
:wo  of  which  appear  at  a  a,  and  it  is  rendered 
Bring  the  operation  by  means  of  the  screw  b  ; 
tamed  bv  tne  iron  bar  G  H.  c  ^  is  one  of  the 
tnms  on  its  axis  by  means  of  the  pulley  K,  the 
t  motion  from  the  ensrine :  this  borer  rests  on 
%f  which  is  cmpable  of  being  moved  towards  the 
presring  on  the  end  P  of  the  lever  P  Q,  so  as 
mt  the  pivot  Q.  h  kw  another  borer,  which 
is  by  means  of  the  pulley  R,  the  latter  also  re- 
1  fivm  the  engine :  tnis  borer  rests  on  the  frame 
<iipable  of  being  moved  towards  the  frame  E 
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hf  pressing  on  the  handle  U  V,  so  as  to  turn  it  about  the 
pivot  V. 

The  former  borer  makes  the  hole  for  the  pin  on  which  the 
sheaves  of  the  block  are  to  turn ;  the  other  merely  nudcet  a 
perforation  at  a  spot  which  is  to  form  one  extremity  of  the 
mortise  intended  to  contain  a  sheave.  If  the  block  is  to  con- 
tain two  or  three  sheaves,  the  borer  is  to  make  as  many  per- 
forations, the  frame  S  T  being  capable  of  moving  m  a 
direction  parallel  to  B  D,  in  wder  that  the  point  of  the 
borer  may  be  placed  where  the  required  perforations  are  to 
be  made. 

A  remarkably  ingenious  machine  is  employed  to  cut  the 
mortises  in  which  the  pulleys  are  to  turn ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  following  cut  and  description  will  suffice  to  render 
the  process  intellidble.  A  B  is  a  representation  of  the 
horizontal  surface  of  the  table  or  stage  on  which  the  block  is 
placed ;  and  the  diagram  above  it  exhibits  a  side  elevation  of 
the  acting  part  of  the  machine,  the  pillars  and  braces  whidi 
support  it  being  omitted,  as  they  would  have  concealed,  in 
pert,  the  apparatus,    oa  is  a  frame  made  to  contain  the  block 


,  b  which,  in  the  diagram,  has  but  one  mortise  ;  the  block  is 
j  tightly  fitted  in  this  frame  by  means  of  the  screw  #  at  one 
extremity,  and  the  frame  b  capable  of  being  moved  along  the 
i  stage  from  s  towards  //,  as  much  as  the  whole  length  of  the 
intended  mortise.     The  great  screw  C  D  b  fixed  at  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  frame  which  contains  the  block,  and  works  in 
a  concave  screw  which  is  cut  in  the  transverse  piece  it,  the 
I  the  latter  being  fixed  to  the  table  or  stage. 
I      E  F  b  an  ^e  which  terminates  with  a  crank  at  E  and 
j  carries  at  the  opposite  extremity  the  fly-wheel  G  H,  the  re- 
volving motion  being  commimicated  nnom  the  engine  by  a 


itWp  *|»t«iing  over  the  cvlio<lcr  K»  The  circular  motion  of 
tli«  crank  at  K  product-s  by  means  of  the  bent  rod  L^  which 
tiini5  on  a  ioint  at  d,  a  recii»njouriii(j  inotion  vertically  in  the 
rod  e  which  pjassr-s  liiroiigh  a  collar  itt/:  to  the  lowtr  part  of 
this  rod  is  made  fait  the  tteel  chii*el  g  by  which  the  mortise 
is  to  be  cut;  and  it  nwiy  he  easily  uuderFtood  tbnt,  if  two  or 
three  mortises  are  to  Iw*  cut  at  tho  same  time,  as  inaiiy  chbels 
may  Ik?  fixefl,  in  line,  parallel  to  one  another,  in  a  frame  whieh 
is  rarried  by  the  rod  e.  On  thf  scrtnv  C  D  is  a  toothed 
wiieel  h^  and  below  it  is  a  stnall  wheel  h  which  can  Ik?  tnmcd 
round  by  means  of  the  handle  at  m,  and  thus  a  ^mall  motion 
may  be  given  to  the  frame  «  a  in  order  to  bring  the  hole  jire- 
vioiidsly  boretl  in  the  block  vertically  under  the  ehisul  </.  The 
axle  E  F  carries  an  exceutrie  wheel  n  (^w^n  edpewnys)p  on  the 
eircumferenee  of  which  rides  one  extremity  »  of  a  lient  lever 
p  q,  the  lower  branch  of  wliicli  lies  tantrentially  on  the  ton  of  a 
ratchet  wheel  r:  the  inferior  surface  of  tliis  branch  nas  a 
notch,  the  sides  of  which,  bj  the  movement  of  the  eneentrie 
wheel,  arc  made  to  act  on  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  r  ;  antl  thiis^ 
the  axle  C  D  beinjE^  turnctl,  the  frame  a  a  is  moved  a  little  way 
biwardg  the  cross-piece  tt^  This  movement  always  follows 
immediately  after  the  chisel  Inis  made  a  descent,  and  tliua  there 
is  preftented  a  new  part  to  be  cut  out  from  the  block.  Since 
the  chisel  goes  quite  throuj?h  the  block  at  each  descent,  and 
the  movement  is  verj"  mriid,  the  mortise  h  quickly  mude. 

The  extremity  q  of  tlie  bent  lever  pq  re^ts  M\mn  a  lever 
whow  fnlcruni  is  at  v,  anJ  this  rei?ta  at  w  on  ihe  bent  Icrcr 
w  X y  whose  tulenno  is  at  j*,  and  when  by  the  motion  of  the 
fnifne  o  a  the  notch  at  r/  falls  over  the  extremity  z  t>f  a  pro- 
jeetion  on  the  side  of  the  frame,  the  notch  In  the  branch  i^  h 
\ii\<'(\  above  the  top  of  the  wheel  t\  and  the  mortise  hemg 
eum|iletcd,  the  frame  with  tfie  htoi^k  miivcs  no  further.  The 
<yrimlfT  K  is  hollow^  and  within  lt^  upon  the  ax!e  E  F,  is  a 
cone  which,  while  it  turns  with  the  iixh\  is  eajxible  of  being 
moved  backwards  or  forwardn  on  the  latter  by  means  of  a 
iever  not  shown  In  the  rut :  when  this  cone  h  thrust  as  far 
as  it  can  go  into  K,  the  friction  is  isrreat  enough  to  allow  the 
axle  to  he  turned  with  the  fly  w!ieel  and  cylinder ;  hut,  on 
drawing  llie  cone  toward'?  E,  it^s  surliiee  is  diseng^ujred  from 
the  interior  surface  of  I\,«o  that  the  axh^  EF  no  longer 
moves  with  the  fly  wheel.  It  \$  while  the  axle  eeascs  to 
revolve  that  the  mortise*!  block  is  rcmovcrl,  and  one  on  which 
the  operation  h  to  l>e  performed  is  put  in  ils  place. 

The  bhM'k  Is  siiriiacquen tly  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
cirtndar  saw,  hv  which  the  corners  are  cut  o9',  and  it  is  made 
to  rt*5ume  the  ibmi  of  mi  oetan^rular  prism  :  in  this  state  it  jy 
removed  to  what  is  called  the  shaping  machine,  in-order  to  be 
reduced  to  thp  requisite  fi^ire. 

The  sluipingr  niaehine  consists  of  two  wheels  connected  to- 
gether antl  turning'  on  the  same  horizontal  ax!e  :  they  curry 
between  the  interior  surfaces  of  tlieir  rims  ten  Idocks  ut  equal 
distances  from  one  another  on  the  circumference ;  antl  at  Hrst 
the  blocks  are  disposed  so  that  the  mortises  in  caeh  aj*e  per- 
|»cndicular  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  conuntm  axis  of  the 
two  wheels,  the  axes  of  the  bkieks  nnnainin^  always  parallel 
to  that  axis.  The  wheels  axe  made  to  n;volve  by  a  strap  pass^ 
ing  over  a  cylinder  on  the  iixle  ;  the  cylinder  being"  in  con- 
mvtion  with  the  Pteam-im^ine :  fhe  ("ultina:  tool  is  a[i|)!ied,  on 
a  level  w  ith  the  axis  of  the  wheels,  to  a  horizontal  fnnne  wliich 
has  the  form  of  a  circular  arc,  the  <x*ntre  being  in  tho  middle 
of  that  axle  ;  and  while  the  ed^e  of  (he  tool  is  rirt^ssed  aprainst 
the  blof*k  it  is  slowly  moved  along  the  arc.  Thus,  the  tool 
acting  against  the  block  (hiring-  the  revohition  of  the  lafler 
with  the  wheel,  and  beinj?  itself  in  motion  horizontdfy,  the 
face  of  the  block  is  hrou^ht  to  the  form  of  a  sef^ment  of  ei 
sphere.  Each  block  is  then  turned  on  its  jxirticular  axis : 
first  one  quarter  round,  then  another  quarter,  and  finally  a 
thml  quarter  rouml :  and  in  each  of  thcic  positions  an  erlj^e 
or  side  of  ihe  block  is,  by  the  tool,  hroufjht  to  a  fonii  similar 
to  that  which  was  given  to  the  tfrst  face ;  the  last  of  the  four 
sides  being  completed  ufler  encb  block  lias  been  turned  three 
quarters  round  on  \U  own  axis*  The  ten  blocks  ore  then 
removed  and  ten  others  put  in  their  placts,  to  be  shaped  in 
like  manner. 

The  hfoeks  arc  not  turned  on  I  heir  several  ajces  by  hand, 
tho  machine  containing  an  iTureniotis  contrivance  by  which 
such  revolution?!  are  effected.  In  the  follovi  ing  ciit,  A  B  is  the 
axle  of  til e  douhle  i*heel«  of  ^^hieh  A  C,  B  D  represent  two 
of  the  radii,  and  E  one  of  the  blocks  at  the  cirfumferenre* 
A  bevilled  wheel  F  G  Is  fitted  on  the  axle  of  the  double 
wheel,  and,  in  the  teeth  of  this,  work  aji  many  pinions,  H, 
K,  kc,  as  there  are  blocks  ;  each  pinion  has  an  axle  L  M  In 
the  direction  of  a  ludius  of  the  greut  w  hccl^  luid  extending  as 
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far  as  the  circumference  of  the  ^aii* 
is  cut  what  is  ealled  a  jK'q>etuftI 
in  the  poovcs  of  a  pulley -shaped 
which  IS  the  block  E. 

During  the  process  of  shaplftff  tKe  hlocks.  t 
rrvolvts  with  the  preat  wheeli  carr^'inc  wita  it 
IJ,  K,  Ikc.f  and  their  axles  L,  M,£cc,,  the  pin* 
iug  their   places  on   the   cireutuferetice  of  F( 
quently  the  blocks  having  no  movetuenU  < 
axlc^.     liut  when  the  first  faces  of  ♦^-^  '^-'  hli 
shaped,  the  whole  machine  is  deti: 

the  wheel  FG,  which  is  ca;iable  o:    , „  t'n 

of  the  great  m  heel,  beins^  held  fiLst-the  btlcr  i*  tiiff 
by  hand ;   this  causes  the  pinions  H,  K,  &c,  **<  niui 
circumfercncf!  of  F  G,  and,  at  the  same  tiiii 
their  own  axes ;  thus  the  axh's  L,  M^  kc. 
account  of  their  connection  at  N,  &Ct  with  tbo^ 
bloeks,  the  latter  revolve  also  on  their  qjics. 
of  the  teeth  are  so  proportioned  that  four  pcro 
(jreat  *  heel,  while  ¥  it  is  held  fast,  will  caiuie  < 
turn  ii  (piarter  roufid  on  its  own  axJc  ;  this  bringil 
of  eaeh   bloik   to  the  cireumrercacv&  of  tlic   wh 
whole   machine    hcini?   then    rc-conii<ft4?ii    wit! 
engine,  ihe  process?  with  ihe  tool  is  ac^aln  carrie 
new  side  of  thL*  bloek  is  shM|K'd ;  the  mmiiiii 
teased  from  the  cn|;ine,  the  blocks  tumod  as 
quarter  round,  and  so  on. 

The  part  a  b  represents   the  shaping   tool* 
between  the  two  plates  c  and  d  of  ii  frame  wh'  ' 
slide  upon  the  circular  arc  PQ  towards  eitbc?  ~ 
hy  nioving  tFie  handle  R^  and  while  the  to< 
move  slou  Iv  on  the  arc,  it  is  kept  close  to  the  1 
on  the  hancllii  S,  which   (urns  on  a  pivot-jftt  «« 
at  k 

Lastly,  fhe  blocks  are  taken  to  what  is  cnlh:*!  j 
machine,  by  which  tliere  ore  cut  oo  *  -  '^' 
grooves  intended  to  receive  the  ro[ 
he  su$|iended  when  in  use :  litis  v^ 
means  of  fwo  cutting  tools,  with  curvfv 
opjyosite  extremities  of  a  small  bmss  w  I 
an  axle  hy  the  connection  of  the  btter  wu, 
the  black  is  fixe^l  in  a  Iranie  in  an  inelined  | 
cutting   tf>f^l«    fi>nn    a  giwne   which    coti 
pln-holc  of  tlie  hlock  ond  deepens  grtidu 
extremity. 

The  sheaves  are  made  of  lignum  %itae,  and 
required   thickness  being  cut  fixinj  the  *—■- 
has  a  circulrn-  form  given  to  it  bv  mcai 
crown  saw,  a  cylinder  of  gtecl  havuH/  t* 
and  having  on  its  axle  a  tool  rorboi 
which  the  pin  is  to  pass;  the  plaf« 
place,  the  workmiui  by  a  lever  pn  - 
aguinst  it ;  and  these  by  revolving 
form  to  the  plate  and  bore  the  hole  in  lU  ivntfe. 

The  sheave  is  then  to  be  jjrej:>ar<.Ml  to  recctrcj 
tiie  iiicUd  coak  or  ring  through  which  tJie 
this  purpose  it  is  laid  horizonhdty  on  a  pii 
kept  at  rest,  or  tunml  round  on  t( ' 
a  tb*ill,  or  cutting  tool,  in  a  verticjjJ  is 

in  succession  tfjree  st^micircuh'r  *^^  '^ 

ef|ual   distances  from  one   n 
During  the  cutting  of  ciich  «  ^.: 

shonve  is  fixed,  but  in  each  interval  it  it  lunied 
round,  by  which  means  the  tool  Is  en>tl«h  d  tA 
centre  hole  to  a  small  depth,  quite  roun' 
side  of  the  shctive  is  counter'=funk  iibfMUt 
of  a  eircle  havinp  three  ^ 
like  countersinking  then 
sheave.     The  ctnak,  \\hitf<   i>    luiuU' 
foiTu  to  fit  the  countersink,  is  in  two  |m 
having  a  barrel  whicJi  is  to  enter  tlie  eentj 
arc  then  introduced  and  ri\eted  to  tJn?  sheafl 
part  of  tlie  coak  is  then  broached  oUtso  fis  I 


ith  ] 


i;  mid,  iMitir,  by  a  Uth»  ttko  amaected  vlth 
f  thm  $rTua%r  fnf  fiie  rope  10  faniHsd  rcmtid  tbje  eir- 


rimo,  arc  Ittrned  in  a  Utlw  of  frreat 
'^itlj  polblicd  t)/  being  ilm^Q  with  a 
MO  two  pUu^ 


A    ..u 


oTthij 

nevent  u 
leu  Si.  • 
f  >Ir    ( 


\  tsm:hmmy^  but 
jugh  UieiietftUs. 

.1,  in  1«04,  l>> 
jii  a  su3ooci 

>>,  koowij  a«  tliL* 
<  ta  have  bcieii 


M^  iuid  he 
H  {jaiiiting, 


ill,....      ^      ......       ..,       .V- 

[jtm.    Bi?forcl711  Im 

f  WliJi   UTritt  juirr'i  voi  lit 

to  L 

ed  ai^kcfiil  ^ikmI  |ji£iufv»  iti  |i«Mt  bIvU  iJ«Oi  but  lie 
liiive  90tm  aiWvrardA  turni^d  lii^  artcntion  U>  jirint- 
Hir».  Ue  4uicidpt«d  ercat  ru^sulu  iVuoi  liU  tlj«< 
,  removed  to  Parii  aa  a  mwr  Held  of  ujiir^jucM),  but 
Wk"  -^'^emeui  vkhicii  br  lixpected,  he  came 

■}i  (ruad  ready  ^uti^-riUl/ii  ti>  bis  no  vol 

|pe  i/MuiiM»^'.    Those  hoiicver  vh  t    ^  ■ 
pmuaded  to  venture  nioney  hi  i 

ll|p*fiTM>irir,Nf     Ifi    t],f^   r,^^ii|t5.        lit*    i-,.,.       ►..*[ 

Mi  1  t   twpies  ol'  tbeir  orij^ifials ; 

llpv,  .;    raerit  and  i/^rGat.  lunvlty, 

\Qift  livi^et  enmcu  tbaii  Lc  Blotid  {xjsjM.k»i'df  much 
Imvc  resultetl.     Le  Bloud  howcvtTi  disbeartouoJ 
tnem  with  which  hi*  prijit5  wen?  received,  uad  ii 
hafikrujili;'),  neglected  tht^  discovery,  aind  turawl 
</w  Mmemc — the  weaving  in  tapcstiy  of  Ibir 

*   toimoduce 
i  {laased  the 

V,  *i;i  one  colour 
en.'  obuititd  by 
"I  two  \aiuiiury 

ari  in  i7;^2»  ii)  French 
,  •  .^  lij,  or  the  llarniony  of 

dt'clianictd  PniLtJcc,  uadcr 
1  ."  with  five  examples,  and 

UutHit  s>  djjiuie.     A  second  cditiou  W4i 
15,  in  1706,  Jifttr  tlic  dt'utli  of  Ia^  Blond,  by 
under  the    title  *  L*Art  d  Imj/rimcr  k"s 
"flond    cxocuted    akogt'tlitT   in    tJiis   style 
if..».  ii,..  -r,-,  .,  M,.-r.  .-.  n,j(]  all  wry 

lie  projMjr- 

--  ..  --■      ■---  --^^-^  — '-^'^ 

bmvd   abo  murlt  lUsUianci*  lowaHs  the  com- 

\m  lujdortttLing   n'^jArdimj  the  Corloons   of 

i  waa  sn  iuai\ci\mtt(}  to  the  fyll  areouipllsbment 

Sy  ftial  afler  be  had  spent  all  that  wim  advanced, 

elctwiefis  of  r»€rsistiij|r  J   mid  In  about  1737  br' 

I  went  to  PinrU,  L-ii^bi^  bU  friends  t\iv  jtirtly 

atus  a5   ji  '  '  '     .      In 

had  rvr  ^f  Tor 

.  i  i  -i^',  Mui  M  uiiiy  tuti 

B  •'  ^md  ho  In  id  to  have 

h.  Ii-  Wi^ruti.  .       ..    jun>ils  in  the 

rh,  but  v\ilh  Iitth.  i^utrt^s. 

"f  tlte  prtM.:es5  in  an  edition 

I  >e  hi  Muni^e  de  Gmvcr/  ^c, 

i  in  the  *  Oeuvres  Pusthuiues  de 

iiiv/     An  tuti^t  of  the  name  of  Admiral »  one  of 

[  |Cp«tr»d  ptiptt«,  wa*  njore  sucetssful  ilian  Le  Elund, 

*lif  iiiitoiiiic;d  pl.ttr,s,  a  style  tjf  work 

Hi-  [juo]i:riit:d  i»ix  atuituimcoi 

'      ,    bet  v^  eon   1734  and   1741, 

ler, 

iSif.  ;  llii^genj  - 
Imateurs,  &c*  \  " 
nffrasfierM;    Fiorilio,    Gt$ehich(e  dtnr  Zcichncnden 


t^mg*  Private  ^i  .     '  r 

ana  Moatcr  of  tiic^  C  Wiitej*  ui  bi« 


BLOW,  JOHN.  Mui.  Doc,  va^  bom  ui^vr  r  T  ,, 
ham,    N<*tt*.  in    lt;48.  arid   edueati^d    in    tlie    C\,  ,  J, 

»|j'  J  y  early  distinguiiljed  himself  b}  y  ^i^iii 

eii!  J   it  appcanS)  frum   Cli^brd's     '  /  tlmt 

wbiic  un«'   (ji   the  '  ehildrcn  '  of  tbut  i-      '  itt^  he 

comjioscd  sevcnd  ajithcais,  \^hldi  Iiad  v  {>er- 

fomied  before  the  Ung^.     11)£  advanet  i..^ ^   .<«f.;d,  and 

hfi  became  tiie  greater  oitisical  |]Jaraiiat  that  the  history 
oftii&art  reeords ;  for  he  Wjti  succcbi^hd  ^  uuuijiiH  rd  1>>  iLu 
office!!  of  Gentieniaxi  of  tin*  Chapels- H^ 
ChildnjjK  OJH- fif  ibe  Kii 
to  tiie  uoocr 

Patd's    '  —and   Organiat  of  Weacminat£:r  Abbey. 

Purt  ot  ^  nm#t  have  U^n  e^ecut*^  by  deputy,  oiid^ 

mr^  til^  irglected.     He  died  in  1708^  and  m\i&  iii- 

tenxni  iii  Hi*  nynui  aislL*  of  Wciitiniiuder  Abbe|',  where  a  nio- 
nunient  \&  ereeLi'd  lu  hh  nieniory,  on  whieh  u  c&gmvcd  his 
fainuna  *  Gloria  Pafn,*  a  eojionf  togctbtr  with  a  long  iniicrip- 
tiou^  u herein  it  U  stated^  and  to  bi^  honour^  that  be  viaa 
'  master  to  ibe  fimious  Mr.  H-  PiircelL* 

Pr.  Jllow  wa£  remarkable  for  tlie  elegance  of  hit  pcnsoo  and 
address,  to  uhich  may,  in  loiue  niea&un.%  t)erhap§,  uc  aaeiibed 
bijt  lion^d  ibare  in  tlic  musical  ot&cea  of  W  day.  Jlii  coni' 
(xj«ition$  are  nujrierout,  but  more  the  offspring  oi  atudy 
and  patient  labour  tbaii  of  genius.  Two  of  his  anthems  how- 
evi-r  prove  that  he  was  sometimes  inapinrd  by  the  muae  pre- 
siding over  his  art.  And  a  ft;w  of  the  many  secular  coinpatti- 
tions  in  hb*  *  Aiuphion  Angljcn*/ — a  volume  of  songs,  &e, — 
Wire  dciexvedly  ijopular  during  biS  life,  and  arc  worth  revivuh 
One  anecdote  ot  nini,  g-lvco  by  Sir  John  Haw  kin**,  *  bow  a  with 
\*  liat  intrepidity  be  could  rebuke  a  favourite  of  the  court  tt* 
vvhicli  be  tx'lori;jcd,  and  whom  be  viewed  as  the  enemy  of  lua 
ttiUpuu.  In  the  cha|^-l  of  Janiei  IL.  «ji  antliera,  by  sooie 
Itanan  master,  had  Ijeai  introduced,  wnieh  the  king,  liking 
very  much,  ui^ed  Bh>w  if  be  lonld  make  one  aa  uochL  Blow 
answered  in  the  oHinnativc,  and  the  ne:kt  Sunday  |>roduce<l 
tlie  hneaiitliem^  '  I  )tdirld,and  In!  a  great  multitude/  iV  ben 
service  was  over,  Ur  it  Father  Petrc  to  tell  the  uuthur 

tiuit  he  was  mueh  ,  h  it,     *  But,*  added  tlie  jfoplfch 

eonfec^r,  *I  myscji  itijuk  n  too  lonff.'  'That,*  answered 
Blow,  'is  tlje  opinion  of  liut  one  fool,  and  I  heed  it  not.' 
The  Jesuit  was  *o  diaplegsed  at  tbia  uiiccr*^  ■'•'••  ft, 

that  he  determined  on  revenge,  and  persuaih  it 

[he  composer  under  snspcni<mn  ;  from  which  .._,.  ^^-  .  ...j^ 
soon  released  by  the  lie  volution,  whieii  took  place  abort  ly 
after. 

BLOWING-MACHINES,  or  machines  for  1  ^ 

current  of  air  for  die  |inrpi»su'of  eiciling  tlie  recjui^-  y 

of  combustion  for  metallurgical  and  other  oj*eraLion*  vvlutli 
require  frreat  beat,  arc  a  eliJ&i  of  contri*ancci  cjnly  ulifihtly 
alluded  to  in  the  artiele  Bjiiajt)W&  (P.  C.,  p.  Ib8),  but  which, 
fnjin  thtir  great  importmice  and  very  general  uae,  demana 
further  exjdauatiori. 

The  kind  of  blowin^-nmchine  to  which  ibe  namf»  ofbcUow* 
U  usually  uptjlied  conaiisb  of  an  air-tight  ebamber  of  vunable 
dimensions,  having  one  ajx^rture  elosed  by  a  valve  w hieli  tan 
open  only  inwards,  and  anotljcr,  which  is  crmnci'tcd  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  nozitle,  ur  pipe  for  tlie  exit  of 
tlie  current  of  air,  eloeed  by  a  valve  which  can  only  open  out- 
wardii.  When,  by  the  application  of  mechanicid  force,  ibia 
cbamlx;r  is  distended  or  enlarged,  the  pressure  of  tJie  cjt tenud 
air  opens  the  valve  which  opena  inwartU,  and  eonisci^ucutly 
the  cuiuuber  becomes  filknl  widi  air  j  but  when,  by  an  tihered 
uppjieatioii  of  jrower,  the  cbjinbcr  i^  conipre&sed  bo  iii  Ui 
rttduce  it^  ca]>ucity,  the  condensation  of  tlte  included  air  csusee 
the  valve  by  w  hieb  it  enlea'd  to  dose,  and  tluit  which  d^jcna 
outwanis  lo  open,  so  that  the  uir  escapes  by  the  nozzle,  with 
a  degree  of  force  and  rajJidity  proiKJi'tionate  to  the  pressure 
employed  in  compressing  the  chumoer.  The  leathern  bag  of 
the  niiLsical  iustrunient  called  a  Ijagpipe  is  an  eKamjile  of  sueh 
a  variable,  or  ox))ans]ble  and  compressible,  chamber,  and  would 
therdhre,  if  fitted  with  a  nozzle,  form  a  substitute  for  tlie  com* 
mou  domestic  bellows;  but  the  same  eflect  is  procluccd,  in  a 
mtieh  more  convenient  wnVj  bv  the  use  of  a  chamber  formed 
of  two  boiu'd?,  the  cdge^  of  which  are  connected  by  piece*  of 
leather  laid  in  folds  In  such  a  manner  that  the  upner  IxHirrl 
niuy  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasurt%  while  tne  lower 
liQAvd  reniuius  stationary.  Of  the  preeii*e  ainimgement  of  the 
piirt.'itdluded  to  tn  haiRbt>dlows  for  domestic  use  it  is  unneceg- 
sary  to  give  any  account:  we  proceed  therefore  to  explain 
some  of  the  primipal  modi  fictitious  of  Ibrm  and  arrangement 
in  large  bellows  tinployeil  for  forge-fires  an<i  furnaces. 

The  blast  produceU  by  such  a  machine  as  has  been  de* 


icnbod  h  ttitcrnntti^fit,  and  aljo  variable  in  intcnsitjr.  The 
first  of  these  defect*  may  bo  remedied  by  the  device  men- 
tioned  in  Beixows,  P»  C.,  of  employing  two  separate  bellows 
or  j^iri  of  bellows,  worker]  alternately,  so  that  the  one  tnay 
be  expelling  air  w  hile  the  othcT  is  drawing  in  a  fresh  supply* 
Whik%  however,  the  bla^'t  thus  [inxlured  is  eontinuoua,  it  ia 
by  no  means  equable  in  force,  to  remedy  which  defect  the  air 
QXpeQod  from  trie  ebamber  already  described  should  be  forced 
Into  a  tpcond  chamber  also  of  Tariable  dimensions,  but  cum- 
|)retted  by  a  weight  £c>  as  to  produce  a  constant  steady  pres- 
ture,  and  the  nozzle  should  be  ruade  to  open  into  the  second 
chamber.  In  forge-bellowa  of  this  fonstructicm  there  are 
throe  boards,  connected  by  leather  sides  which  ore  kept  in 
reffulur  folds  by  hoops  of  cane.  The  middle  board  is  Hxal  in 
a  iiorizontiil  (lOfiitioit,  and  has  the  nozzle  attached  to  tt,  \^hile 
the  upper  and  lower  Ixiards  are  nioveabli!,  and  loaded  with 
weights,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  when  the  machine  is  at  re^t 
the  ehaiiibcr  formed  between  the  upper  and  the  middle  boards 
is  ctillapsed,  while  that  between  the  middle  imd  the  lower  boards 
u  distended  and  full  of  air.  When  iu  ose  the  lower  board 
h  raised  by  means  of  a  lever  and  chain,  and  the  air  iiiclose«l 
between  it  and  the  middle  board  is  foreetl  thnai^h  a  valve 
into  the  upper  chamber  :  antl  J>y  the  rapid  rei)etitiou  of  this 
action  the  upper  chamber  is  filled  with  air  more  rapidly  than 
the  nozzle  <*an  carry  it  otF,  so  that  the  up^jcr  board  nses.  The 
working-  of  the  hellows*  may  dien  be  susjiended  for  a.  time^  us 
a  ctmtinuous  and  ecjuable  hlast  will  be  mainfaincd  hy  the  fires- 
aure  of  the  kjiidcd  uptM^r  board  until  it  has,  by  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  air^  descended  to  its  ori^nal  jx»sition.  It 
ihould  Iw  rememheretl  that  this  pedect  enuabilitv  of  blast  i^ 
only  iiiaintaine*l  while  the    working  of  the  bellows   is  sus- 

{wnded,  because  durinpr  that  time  the  blast  is  produced  solely 
»y  the  iires&ure  of  the  loaded  board  ;  while,,  during  the  work- 
ing of  tnc  bellows,  the  pressure  alternates  between  that  and 
the  Buj)crior  pressure  produced  by  the  intlux  of  air  from  the 
lower  eliamber,  thereby  causing  the  upper  board  to  rise  and 
fall  with  each  stroke,  Many  smiths*  bellows  are  made  of  tlie 
pear-shaped  fonu  common  to  hand-bellows,  and  have  the 
noanls,  or  at  leajst  the  lower  atiti  middle  boards,  united  Ijy  ii 
kind  of  hingre-joint ;  but  the  superior  machines  of  this  de* 
acriplion  have  the  boards  circular,  and  the  w  orking  apjKiratus 
fo  arranged  as  to  make  their  action  jjarallel ;  and  in  some  cases, 
aa  for  portable  forges^  helicid  springs  are  applied  to  the  boards 
io  lieu  of  weights. 

Beckmaim^  in  an  article  on  the  invention  of  l^cllows  (His- 
iortf  of  IitvenHonSf  Engtbh  edit,  of  1814,  vol.  i.  p.  105), 
ohfit'rves  that  large  bellows,  such  as  were  tbrnierly  ^i^e^  in 
smching-houses,  when  made  with  leatlier,  were  attended  with 
many  inconveniences.  They  require  careful  nnuuigement  and 
QKfjensive  rc|jttir^,  and  wear  out  after  a  few  yenrH'  use,  and  the 
leather  needs  to  be  frequently  greased  or  oiled,  in  onler,  if  it 
be  thin,  to  prevent  the  enclosed  air  from  poising  through  it, 
or,  i/  thick,  to  keep  the  leather  soft  antl  pliable,  and  prevent 
it  from  cracking  in  the  folds.  These  defects  led  to  the  inven- 
tion ^  opiKu-endv  in  (ienuuny^  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century,  of  bellows  fanned  entirely  (excepting  the  nozzle  and 
hinge-j«»int)  of  wood,  which  were  lung  u^d  in  nietallurgic 
opemtions  on  the  Continent,  and  ajiiwar,  from  what  Ileckuiann 
says  as  to  their  etficiency,  to  be  well  adapted  for  U5e  where 
more  perfect  mQchines  are  unattainable.  The  annexe* I  cut,  re* 
preacntirtg  aside  elevation  of  such  an  apjiurutns,  will  snliieiently 
explain  the  structure  of  wooden  bellows.  In  this  figure  a  re- 
presents a  wocjden  box  of  an  oblong  square  fonn,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  ia  indicsited  by  dotted  lines.  It  is  open  at 
the  too,  and  from  one  end  of  it  proceeds  the  nozzle  h,  which, 
tui  well  tis  the  bottom  board  of  the  box,  is  stiptilied  with  a 
flap-valve,  like  common  bellows.  This  Ixix  is  fixed  in  a 
hurizontjil  [Kisition,  iml  is  covered  by  the  box  c,  which  is 
oymt  at  tlie  bottom^  and  is  so  mucii  larger  than  «  a.^  to  4dlow 


hi  side*  to  slide  up  and  down  out«Jde  the  sides  of  the  lower 
hi%  without  actual  contact.  The  two  boxes  arc  united 
tt  the  nottJQ  end  hy  a  hinge-joint  formed  by  the  bolt  df 


and  the  upper  hot  is  capable  of 
by  the  projecting  handle  e.  Great 
sioned  if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
accurate  adjustment  of  the  boxes  one  ta 
would  be* impossible,  in  con 
warping  of  the  wood,  to  mak 
difficMlry  is  obviated  by  atta.iiM.i;  vmu  -♦♦!<• 
inner  sides  of  the  box"  c  in  such  a  cnafinerii 
space  between  tlie  two  boxes;  such  ilipa 
very  flexible  by  cutting  them  nearly  throii 
intervals  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  azkd 
close  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  box  a  by  i 
The  same  object  might  be  readdy  etfected  By  iliil 
Wooden  bellows  of  this  construction  are  botk  <J 
eeedingly  dtirable,  the  slips  or  laths  which 
tight  being  the  only  part  linble  fo  wear,  ai 
easily  replaced.  Though  we  find  no  notice  of 
ficatmn  of  them,  a  very  (riBing  exercise  of  tug 
Ikj  sufficient  to  fonn  double  bellows  of  this  ainifl 
In  the  article  Organ,  Co.nstructiox  of  (P,  C, 
a  representation  of  a  similar  apparatus  appli« 
bellows  ;  and  by  turning  to  Wiij^tAMS  (P.  v.,  i 
reader  may  find  a  ea^e  in  which  the  applicaittt 
bellows  to  a  *mith*s  forge  would  have  been  pecoli 
The  machine  invented  by  Mr,  Wiiliflms,  in  tl 
information  respecting  such  contrivances,  « 
sr|Uiire  boxes  containing  pistons  that  were  tdlel 
by  levers,  and  suffered  to  fall  by  tlieir  weight,  ak 
of  stones  ;  the  whole  forming  a  rude  imitation  of 
blowing-engines  now  used  in  iron*workSj  mtbd 
we  should  ca!l  bellows. 

A  very  different  kind  of  blowing-machine, 
to  be  ot  French  origin,  and   has  been  much 
fumace-s  on  the  Continent,  and  also,  we  believe,  i 
States  of  North  America,  though  it  docs  not 
much  atloptcni  in  this  country,  is  the  wal 

otherwise  called  irornbe  or  tr'ompe,  in  whi „ 

to  fall  in  a  minutely  divided  stream  by  pasejor 
lender,  or  by  ,sonie  other  coutrivoncOj  adwn  ii 
the  sides  of  which,  near  the  upper  end,  arc 
for  the  admission  of  air.     In  so  falling  the 
it  a  great  quantity  of  air,  which  passes  wi: ' 
the  bottom  of  the  pijw?,  where  the  water 
tal  which  dis(»erses  it  through  the  vessel, 
scpa^ration  ot   the  air  and  water  RpjK?ars  to  be 
consequently  the  air  collects  in  the  upi*er  part 
whence  it  ig  conducted  by  a  pipe  to  the  mrna 
water  escapes  by  apertures  provided  for 
lower  part  of  the  vessel.     The  action  of  th 
engine,  which  is  represented  in  scvend  t! 
been  variously  explained  by  different  writers, 
current  of  air  produce<l   by  it  has  been  comj 
which  accompanies  violent  showers  of  rain, 
remark,  as  prabiiblv  indicative  of  the  origin  of 
also  of  the  inventfon  of  this  api^aratns,  that  ' 
tromht:  is  the  s;ime  as  that  of  the  nicteoj 
which  wc  call  a  water-sjxmt.    For  fuller 


orolo^cijj 


may  consult  Dr.  Ure^s  Dirtionnry  of  Arts ^ 
pp,    824,    825;    Brewster*s    Edv>^"' 

*  blowing- Engine,*  and   the  En* 

*  Hvdrt>- Dynamics/  vol.  xii,,  p,  J< 

The  great  jm])rovcmenls  which   have  been  t 
iron  manufacture  within  the  last  centuir  are.  in  L 
sure,  due  to  the  introduction  of  very  'powerfid  I 
chines,  in  which  the  air  is  alternately  drawn  into  I 
from  large  cylinders,  reaembling  those  of  i 
the  action  of  pistons  impellc4l   by  a  cono 
wheels  or  steam-engines.       The   first    blo*J 
foR*c-punjps  of  this  character  on  a  liugie  scale  \ 
the  Carron  foundry,  <*onstnicted  by  Smeaton^  < 
in  the  year  17(>Q,     The  arrangement  of  the  i%% 
is  so  simihu*  to  tliat  of  a  steam-engine  cylind 
detailed  description.     In   some   cases^    w^ 
moving  power,  the  piston-rod   ot  a  doub  _ 

cvlhider  (in  which  a  blust  ts  produced  by  eteij  1 
ther  upwards  or  downwards) »  is  connected  dir 
vibrating  beam  of  a  steam-engine ;  in  otiicrs 
transmitted  through  a  aeries  of  cmnks,  so  (hat 
four  blowing-cylinders  may  be  workc*!   in  sue 
gcnemily  foree  the  air  into  an  air-chest  of 
which  is  usually  formed  of  iron,  but  ^mcti 

•ir  vttkilt,  «t  Mne  of  tliw  Dvvffaiaira  uvti-worlki^  l«  i 
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I  ft  is  eofuducted  to  tJie  bijist-pipes,  which  are 
r^a  iJT  twfsert,  Harlow,  in  his  '  T realiBe  on  Ma- 
i  MmufiMztzires/  port  of  tlie  Encydopipdia  Metro- 
ftRzibM  a  \txy  powerful  blowintc-ma<-hme  at  Wool- 
rjfuH,  in  wmcn  four  cylinders  supply  air,  at  a 
•  quarter  of  a  pound  to  tlie  s<|uare  inch,  to  a  large 
am  ithidi  pipes  extend  to  all  the  forges  and  fires 

S,  the  yiipes  being  supplied  with  cocks  by  which 
be  tunied  off  or  on  at   plcaiure.     To  ensure 
§  pmmre,  a  regulating  cylinder,  with  a  piston 

t required  pressure,  is  used,  and  whenever  the 
is  the  proper  amount,  it  raises  the  pi»ton,  and 
pCf  like  ^Ceani  from  a  safety-valve.  Owing  to  the 
mg  tiutead  of  clack  or  flap- valves  in  the  blowing* 
Ma  attchise  works  very  quietly.  Another  mode 
r  the  blast  is  to  throw  the  air  trom  the  cylinders 
von  b<wt  inverted  in  a  cistern  of  water,  and  some- 
Hmf  m.  gMOtoeter,  but  so  fixed  aa  to  be  incapable 
The  e^«ct  therefore  of  the  f?ondcjuation  of  air 
t  fo  Ibree  »oine  of  the  water  out,  and  the  ditfcr- 
I  tbe  le%'el  of  the  water  within  and  without  the 
niMiire  of  the  degree  of  condensation  or  pressure. 
I  OB  mpaimtoa  care  must  be  taken  to  conduct  the 
»  laisB  a  Wrel  as  to  render  the  foning  of  water 
pee  ifupossible.  The  blast  thus  [iroduced  is  ex- 
dy  which  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  a  sniclting- 
r  n  notice  of  the  advantages  of  a  but  blast  see 
(p.  33). 

N&Aflbtcv  is  a  simple  kind  of  blowing-machine  the 
rbieh  we  have  seen  attributed  to  lIonibloM  er^ 
rfljr  Eng-lish  improvers  of  the  steanj -engine.  It 
O  iron  boxes,  or  hollow  vessels  with  their  under 
tspeniled  from  the  opposite  ends  of  a  vibmting 
ilmfl'  that  of  a  steanM>ngioe«  The  tower  cilgcf 
Js  dip  into  two  dsiems  of  water,  within  which, 
tlie  mirfiice  of  the  water,  are  pipes  connected 
tor  air  chamber.  When,  by  the  motion  of  the 
tbe  ve^els  b  forced  down  into  the  cistern,  it 
le  wm  enclosed  between  it  and  the  surface  of  th« 
loaeqaeotly  forces  it  along  the  blast'p]|>e.  The 
nfi^nwhile,  as  it  n«cs,  admits  a  fresh  supply  of  air 
Ive  which  opens  inwards,  and  this  air  is  forced 
^-pipe  in  like  way  when  the  aiitioii  of  the  beam  is 
iOlh«r  maehine  of  sijuilar  eharaeter,  but  fitill  tnoi-e 
pBtB  of  a  cask  or  cask-Hke  vessel  gus needed  on  an 
ris0Dtal  poaidoa,  so  as  to  be  cH]jab!e  of  an  o^-il- 
B.  This  cask  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  ver- 
m%  reaching  from  the  top  very  nearly  to  the 
U  about  half  filled  with  water.  When  the  cask 
tttle  ution  its  axi*,  as  the  water  retuiiis  its  level, 
te  side  of  the  partition  is  condensed,  and  escapes 
■Ire  into  a  pipe  which  conducts  to  the  alr-ehamoer 
y  while,  owing  to  the  enlorgcincnt  of  the  space  on 
\  siilc  of  the  partition,  air  enters  it  through  a  valve 
rards.  On  reversing  the  inclination  of  the  cask, 
weraed,  and  the  air  which  entered  before  is  ex« 
e  a  fresh  supply  is  drawn  in  on  tiie  opposite  side  of 
II.  This  is  the  most  siranle  form  of  the  ap^taratus, 
■  perfect  and  more  complicated  machines  are  con- 
iStt  samei>rincii>le. 

in  the  *  Treatife'  above  cited,  describes  a  simple 
ul  blowing-machine  used  at  Sharp  and  RciberlJ*'» 
iufactor\%  at  Manchester,  which  may  be  cuin^tared 
Lew  or  AacBiMzn^s  (?.  C,  p-  lit)),  excepting 
d  of  raising  water,  its  object  is  to  impel  air.  It  is 
nved  in  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  is  turned  by  a 
b.  To  this  treatise,  sections  aS3— 385,  and  to 
^Opttdia  Bniwmka,  arts.  *  Blowing -Machines' 
tauttics/  we  may  refer  for  further  inlbrination  on 
yif  this  article.  The  last-men tiont?d  work  con- 
H^ion  of  a  well-contrived  substitute  for  a  cylinder 
l^gioc,  called  Vaughan*s  blowing-machine,  in 
iequired  eflect  is  produced  by  the  backwards  and 
DOtion  of  square  pistons  in  two  oblong  bo:xe5, 
h%  each  of  which  may  be  compared  to  a 
ider.  This  contrivance  is  based  ypon  the 
>M  used  by  Chinese  smiths.  Blowing-machines  in 
Somol  ts  produced  by  means  of  lUnnei-s  are  noticed 

I,  Tt  Apet  loojf,  14  ttui  iftid«',  and  13  feet  hltfb,  »nd  containing 
■liic  Iket  of  mir.  In  the  itticte  referral  to#  it  is  proposed  ihftt 
homm  e^fiUJA  tlioDt  1 00  cYlinderB'  fyill  of  Mir,  itnd  th^t.  of  coune 
lh*dv  mhith  MtOTAllr  dlLi  Uf  About  £^  cyUn(l«n' fun  sJiouM 
rifafw  fJut  layvrcf  uv  opeoeil. 
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in  Bellows,  P.  C,  and  their  application  to  steam-carringe 
funiRces  is  alluded  to  in  SxRAM-CjuiaiAGK,  P.  C\,  p.  4i»l. 

BLUMENBACe,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICIl,  wa*  bom 
at  Gotha,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1752.  lie  stutlied  medicine, 
successively  in  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Gdttingcn, 
and  took  bia  degree  at  the  latter  place  in  1776.  He  chose 
for  tlie  subject  of  his  inaugural  dissertation  the  varieties  of 
the  human  race.  It  was  published  at  Guttingen  with  the 
title  *  DeGencri'i  Human i  \  urietate  Nativa,'  4to.  1775.  This 
essay  appeJtrs  to  have  hud  the  foundation  of  many  of  his  im- 
portant investigations  on  this  subj<Tt  in  after-life,  and  kn^l  to 
the  formation  of  bis  collection  of  the  skulls  of  all  nations, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  existence.  New 
editions  of  tliis  dissertation  ap|)eared  in  1776,  1781,  1793,  and 
1795,  In  the  last  edition  a  letter  was  addc*d,  addreiwcd  to 
Sir  Joseyib  Banks,  on  the  subject  of  some  mummies  which  bad 
been  opened  in  London.  The  last  edition  of  this  work  wns 
translated  into  German  by  Gruber,  in  1798,  and  into  French 
by  Chardel,  in  1804. 

In  I77t*,  the  year  after  taking  his  degree,  Bbimenbach  was 
apjKiinled  extraordinary  j>rofe8Sor  of  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giittingen,  and  in  1778  he  was  made  ordinary  pro- 
fe.sisor.  At  tlie  same  time  he  also  received  the  appointment  of 
9ujH.-rintendent  of  the  library  and  museum  of  natural  history 
in  the  university.  From  this  time  his  contributions  to  the 
sciences  connected  with  medicine,  especially  anatomy  and 
physiology',  lx?came  regular.  In  physmlogy'he  pursuetl  the 
path  of  H tiller,  and  directed  bis  attention  more  especially  to 
the  struct  lire  and  functions  of  the  lower  animals,  as  a  niians  of 
determining  the  true  laws  of  human  phvisiology.  After  the 
publit-ation  of  his  inaugural  dissertation,  bis  next  work  was  an 
anatomical  e<say  on  the  frontal  sinus,  entitled  '  Frohisio  Ana- 
t4>mit^  dc  Sinibiis  Frontalibus/  4to.,  1779.  In  1781  he  pub- 
lished a  work  on  embryology,  entitled  '  Ueber  den  Bildungs- 
tricb  und  das  Zeugungs-gescbiift,*  8vo.,  Gottingen.  In  this 
work  he  threw  much  hght  on  the  oljscurc  subject  ol'  genera- 
tion, and  opened  uji  a  jiatb  for  future  inouirers.  New  edi-, 
tions  of  this  work  appeared  in  Germany  m  1781)  and  1791, 
It  was  translated  into  Dutch  in  1790,  and  an  edition,  trans- 
latt^d  by  Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  appeared  in  English  in 
I7D3.  In  1786  appeared  his  work  on  tne  human  bones,  with 
the  title  '  Gesehichte  und  Beschreibting  der  Kno<.'hen  des 
Meiischlichcn  Kuqiers,'  8vo.,  Gottingen.  He  also  published, 
in  Latin,  in  the  same  year,  an  intJx»duction  to  medical  literature, 
^ith  the  title  '  In  trod  actio  in  Ilistoriam  Medcinss  Littera- 
riam,*  8vo.  Gottingen. 

In  the  year  1787  he  published  his  *  lustitutiones  Pbysio- 
logickc/  ftvo.j  Gottingen.  This  work  was  written  in  XJadn, 
and  was  one  of  tlie  first  uttemptB  that  had  been  made  to 
give  a  condensed  account  of  the  functions  of  the  human 
body,  without  entering  into  the  minute  anatomical  stnic  ture 
of  the  botly.  It  quickly  became  the  text-book  of  i^ehools 
where  physiology'  was  taught.  German  translations  by  Eyerel 
and  Beck  appeared  in  1789  and  1795.  New  editions  of  the 
original  work  were  published  in  1798,  1810,  and  1821.  It 
was  translated  into  Dutch  by  Woltl*,  in  1791,  and  again,  by 
Vosmaer,  in  180H.  An  English  edition,  translated  by  Dr. 
Caldwell,  tippeared  at  Philadelphia  in  1798.  A  French  trans- 
lation, by  Pugnet,  api>earcd  in  1797.  A  second  En^li^Ii  trans- 
lation, by  Dr.  EUiotson,  was  published  in  London,  in  1817. 
A  second  edition  of  this  translation  was  published  in  1818^  and 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  work  that  was  ever  printed  by 
steam-machinery.  Several  subsequent  editions  of  this  tnins- 
lation  appciircd  with  copious  notes  by  the  translator,  and  these 
at  last  were  feo  numerous,  and  the  progress  of  pbvsiology  re- 
quired so  much  of  the  original  to  be  modihed,  that  the 
translator  published  the  last  edition  of  tliis  work  with  the 
title  *  Human  Physiology,  iScc,,  with  which  is  incorporated 
much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  Inslitutiones  FbysiologiceQ 
of  J.  F.  Blumanbech,  by  John  Elliotson,  M.D.' 

Blumenbach,  in  all  his  contributions  to  physiology,  had  fre- 
quent recourse  to  the  lower  animals  for  tiie  purpose  of  illua- 
tratmgttnd  developing  the  functions  of  those  of  the  higher; 
and  in  1 805  he  was  induced  to  publish  a  manual  of  com- 
parative anatomy*  This  work  apjieared  at  Gottingen,  with 
the  title  *  Hancibuch  der  vergleichende  Aiiatomie.*  Editions 
of  it  ap|>cared,  in  German,  in  1815  and  18*i4.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  in  1809,  by  Mr.  William  Lawrence, 
surgeon,  who,  after  John  Hunter,  was  one  of  the  earliest  cul- 
tivators of  comparative  anatomy  in  conneelion  w  ith  the  study 
of  medicine  in  this  country.  It  wiis  again  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Coulson,  and  published  in  1827.  Although 
this  work  is  meagre  compared  vith  those  which  have  ap- 
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poared  both  In  this  country  and  on  ibp  Contir-eivt  since  its 
iirst  publication,  it  yet  cjti»rt<^d  itn  imfjortant  intlufiice  on  the 
BFsttnmtic  study  oicomijamtive  nnatamy,  t^mtwxlying  as  it  did 
the  results  of  previous  oWrvors^  and  the  autlior's  own  labours 
in  this  departTiJont  of  sdi?nliiic  iiitjuiry. 

One  of  the  rcsoUs  of  the  author's  inquiries  with  n?gard  to  the 
varieties  of  the  hunLin  race  vma  the  eol lection  of  a  large  number 
of  skulls  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world. 
In  179 1  he  eomincnced  the  publication  of  a  work  in  ]jart^j 
containing  dej^criptions  and  illustrations  of  tbe^e  skulls.  It 
wjw  entitled  *  Deeai;  CoHectionis  saae  Croiiionim  diversarum 
Gentium  dlustrata/  4to.,  Guttinpren.  Tbid  work  extended  to 
Severn!  volumes,  and  was  finished  in  1808,  Althoug^h  tli rough 
this  work  the  most  imijortant  forins  of  the  exists  and  skulls  in 
the  eollection  of  Blunienlxach  uro  thus  preserved,  yet  it  1^  \** 
be  reg^rctted  that  so  valuable  a  re{K»sitory  should  be  sUffen*<l 
to  fall  into  decay  through  want  of  rurCj  as  is  at  present  the 
casi^  witit  this  collection  at  Gottinpen, 

Bolides  his  liirpe  works,  Bluruenljaeh  was  tlie  uutliOr  of 
rri  '>  '1  ones  on  particidar  deiKirtmeuts  of  moditul  and 
I  il    inquiry.     In    179D  ne   published  a   pper   in 

21  i.i;^.ine  on  the  eoin[mrative  anatomy  of  wann  and 

cold  blooded  animals;  in  1794,  a  i>aper  on  Kg;j'ptian  mummies 
ojiened  in  London  ;  in  1813,  a  memoir  of  Augiii^tus  Gottlob 
Richter.  He  wxote  prefaces  to  several  translations  of  works 
into  German,  amount  others  to  the  Works  of  Cheselden  ; 
the  '  llis'tory  of  I'disoiis/ by  Gmelin ;  'Medical  Logric,'  by 
Blanc;  the  *  Nutritive  Organs  of  Mam  mulia,' by  Necrgaard, 
iJis  papers  in  various  periodieals  are  numerous j  mid  on  almost 
every  subject  connected  with  medU'ine,  The  titles  of  siitne 
are  as  follows ;— *  On  Dragon Vbhjod  \*  ■  On  Wintt'rsbark  ;' 
*  On  Nutrition  ;*  *  t>n  the  Reproduction  of  Bones  ;'  *  On  the 
Vital  Prmciple  of  the  Blood,'  &c. 

In  17.^3  Blumenbach  visited  Switierland.  Bnring  this 
jouniey  he  made  notes  on  the  medical  top«igrapby  of  the  dis- 
trictJi  throuprh  which  he  travelled,  and  atterwanJs  [Jublislied 
them  in  his  '  Mcdieinische  Bibliothek/  a  work  wliich  he 
edited  at  Gbttingen  fmm  1780  to  17D4.  lie  visited  Englntid 
in  1788,  and  a^in  in  1792.  In  1812  he  was  opoointed  se- 
creturv  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Guitiiigen.  lu 
ISllj  Ke  was  made  phystcian  to  the  king  of  Great  Britjijn  and* 
Hanover,  and  in  18*21  wui?  made  a  knight  commander  of  the 
Guelphic  order.  In  1851  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  tile  Aca* 
demy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  The  jubilee  of  his  pradwation  was 
lelehrated  by  the  University  in  Guttiniua^n  in  1825,  and  the  ju- 
bilee of  his  professorship  in  tlie  ft^lovvinjf  year.  Oti  the  f«>rmer 
occasion  a  medal  was  struck  in  honour  of  tJie  event.  He  died 
on  the  'i'lnd  of  January,  1840,  It  will  however  be  seen  that 
for  many  years  he  hud  ceasinl  to  labour  in  the  caase  of  science, 
and  that  for  a  loner  time  previous  *<>  his  death  the  University  of 
Giittingen  could  *>nly  lx»ast  of  his  illmtrious  name.  ScbriUler 
has  named  alYer  blm  a  genui»  of  plants  Bhtmenhachia. 

(Kail isc n ,  Mcdkin isrhv:^  Sen 7tjtstclla'' Lexiton  ;  Lancet , 
1840;   Bluinont.jch,   Warh^,) 

BLUMENBA'CHIUM,  a  g^enus  of  fossU  aleyonold  Poly- 
piaria,  unloosed  by  Dr.  Konig. 

BL\SMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
onlcr  Cyi»eraceie.  The  plumes  are  tertilc,  thv outermost  the 
largt>st,  and  cmjity  ;  bristk^s  lliree  to  six  \  style  not  thickened 
at  the  base,  persistent,  but  plano-convex,  tipj>ed  with  the  un- 
d'datkl  base  of  the  sl^ lo ;  the  spikclets  bracteated,  alternate, 
formings  a  close  distichous  eomjmund  lernilnal  spike.  Two 
species  of  thie  inconspicuous  ^enus  are  found  in  Great  Britain. 
B.  vompresstu  is  found  in  Ixiggy  j.iastures  in  England  and 
Scotland.  B.  ntfus  inhabits  marshes  near  the  sea  on  the 
northern  and  western  coasts. 

(  But >i  n  \r\ on ,  Man nal.) 

BOBBiN  NET  AND  LACE.  [WKAVtKc;,P.C.,|».  179.] 

BO'BBIO,  the  Province  t^\  an  administnitlve  division  of 
the  Sardinian  territories,  situated  on  the  northern  i>ide  of  tlie 
Ligiu'iim  Apennines,  is  liouridcd  north  by  the  province  of 
Vaghemj  west  by  the  provinces  of  Novi  and  Tortona,  south 
by  the  province  of  Chia\aH,  and  east  by  the  territory  of  Pia- 
renssa  in  the  dnchy  of  Parma.  The  province  is  mostly  coveri'd 
by  ramiticatjrjns  of  the  Apennines,  the  principal  one  of  which 
runs  in  a  north-e;ist  directirm,  dividing  the  valley  Of  the  river 
8t  "  ''  ,1  that  of  the  Trcbhia,  both  affluent*  of  the  Po. 
'1  !   puminit,  Monte  l*cnif-e,  is  a  ttilcareou-?  mountain 

**'  '  '    form,  rifting  nort!:    •     »    *'  the  town  of  Bob- 

i'  I  l>y  the  road   '  Voghera.     Fmm 

it'  Peniec  there  h  ^  _ ,  :  i  ..  I  view  of  the  jilains 

tii'  Lm>  hills  of  Monfcnuto,  and  the  chirfn  of  the 

lAgmu  Aim, 


una   Trtjir       i 
Farms  art  modh% 


The  province  of  B^>ld>io  is  a'  <  ^"^f.  ^ 

It)  inilcs  wide.     It  is  divided   i  iTnH^r^ff!*!  ( 

triels,  BobHto,  Ottone,  Varzi,  in 
all  27  communes,  and  about  32/ 
producf*  corn,  Indian  com,  wtnt-j 
are  jiartly  covered  vfith  forest*!. 
Sheep  and  pi^  are  numerov       *' 
|)0or.    Until  lately  there  \^ 
province.     Mnny'of  tlie  ixU...  .  _ 
earn  their  subsistence. 

Bobbio,  the  head  to^n,  is  situated  in  a  vit!o>  ni^l 
bank  of  the  Trebbia ;  it  is  a  bishop'*^ 
inhabltjints.     BcsH*  s  the  cathedral,  t!: 
vent  of  St.  Cf^hii 
is  a  vast  and  hnr 
pirishchuM  ■ 
nit^s,  and  ^ 

several  of  hs^  "iiM-tpirj^  uu: 
v ester  II., was  for  a  time  :i 
The  church  and  convent  Wi. .  . 
sixih  century  J  but  thev   have  \ 
various  times.     The  well 'known  i;  \;ilfi 

rare  MSS,,  amoilg  which  were  seven' 
distributed  among  the  Mbmrirs  of  ? 
and  of  the  Turin  university.  The  o? 
of  notice  are— the  palace  of  the  imti. 
and  the  episcoj>al  palace.  There  is  and 
Sardinian  states,  in  the  district  of  the  V.  -r 

nerol . 

(Casalis,  Dlriofkmio    GeCgtafico    Staiigiicd    d/gt 
Sardi.) 

BOERNt,  LUDWin,  was  boni  in  17S4,  of  Jr 
rents,  at  Frankfort  on   t!ie  ilain,  where   his  fitlhef|^ 
Baruch,  wiis  a  !>anker.     After  having  reecivM  \m  i  " 
tory  eduaition  in  his  nitBve  place,  he  \MUt   tn  lit** 
of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  J " 
medicine,  thoug^h  against  his  will,  for  r  i 

persuasion  cannot  hold  any  public  office  iii  ticru 
scicnlifie  dejiartment  tliat  tney  can  devoir*  thri 
any  hope  of  advantage  to  tl 
are  allowed  to  pnictise. 
medical  pursuits, am!  in  the  luu^- 
to  study  [lolitics  and  political  eco  ii| 

1808  at  G lessen.     On  his  retut.i 
then  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Froncb,  he 
denartmcnt  of  the  ]x)liee,  which  he 
ahnouffh  it  little  agreed  with  his  pccuhar  *retri. 
when  Franktbrt  recovered  its  old  eoa^itTitfnn,  " 
a  Jew,  was  of  course  di^ini^sed  from  f 
pension.     Having  thus  got  rid  of  i 
negan  to  devote  himself  with  cne^O'  i' 
he  conceived  to  be  his  calling :  lie  \» 
and    sLieecssivcly    edited    tl 
Sbiats-Ristretto,*     *  Die    Z 
which  were  published  at  Oiiui. . 
eontrlbntcd  gome  of  the  lust  of  l! 
criticisms.       But  as  these  m»riou:  ^. 
sehwingen,'  were  of   too  ld)cral    a  v.. 
of  1 1  esse- Darmstadt  suppressed  tlieni 
was    soon    after    arrciteJ  at    Fnmkfort,    and    diar|;t«<i 
having  promulgated  rrvolutionary  ideas.     He  Wi*  tricil  ( 
criminal,  but  as  no  eridetice  wns  brought  against  li»ii>,  Mj 
acquitted,  and  declared  |>erfcctlv  innocent.     In  l^itT  ^ 
exchanged  his  Jewish  religion  U  •   \' 
hh  nante  Barach   into  Docme.  ' 

Wage,*  in   1821,  he  lived  in  ctunpn  '•"   r- 
Frankfort,  partly  at   Paris,  and   rwntly  at 
alx>iit  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  ol 
reside  at  Paris,  v^hcre  he  hoped  to  find  tha< 
had  in  vain  lalxjured  to  rouse  h;  Gernmny, 
tions  were  disappointed,  and  he  now  cndcLi 
Germany   through    the    medium  of  a  Fn  i 
Balance/  w bich  he  eslablishedf  nnd  whicji  wa>  «i  iW 
time  to  l>e  a.  sort  of  mediator  betwei'n   th*»  tuto  rrm 
But  he  gradually  sank  into  a  state  of  H. 
ness,  which  great  I  v  contributed  to  his  ^ 
on  the  ISth  of  Februar)^  1837, 

Owing  to  his  retirement  he  was  nraHy  fonmltfti  4b  I 
many,  when,  shortly  l»eh>re   the  oulbp"' 
lution,  he  published  a  collection  of  i 
wad  pidlosophi^'al  writings,  in  8  vols. 
31;  a  second  c^litioii  ap|K^ared  in    1^ 
in  Franco  contributed  to  midtc  his  w 
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with  the  Ijhextl  pftrty.     During:  his  residence  at 

he  published  six  more  volumes  of  i)olitical  letters,  eiitt- 

*Bnefc  aus  Paris/  and   *Noue  Briefe  aus  Paris/  in 

I  kf  sttadccd  the  German  gOTeminents  most  unsimringi y, 

irith  a  bittpme»  which  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 

mtmcnt  of  his  hopes.     Bocmc,  with  all  his  faults,  is 

the  most  eminent  political  and  critical  Oeruian  writers 

present  century.    T{c  was  a  man  of  gpreat  humour  aud 

In  deep  fcelinc:  is  most  manifest  in  a  splendid  culo^um 

nPauI  ('Denkredeauf  Jean  Paul/ Erlaniron  and  llain- 

18^,  8\o.),  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  (jcrnians  at 

who  maintained  his  character  as  a  (icmiani  and  did  not 

D  that  frivolity  and  licentiousness  into  which  many  able 

of  his  aoquamtancc  fell.     He  romainrd  what  he  had 

been,  a  sincere  warm-hearted  man.     All  his  writings 

'  iguished  for  power,  clearness,  and  brilliancy  of  style, 

niely  met  with  in  German  writers.      Some   yt^ans 

bis  death,  his  former  friend,  II.  Heine,  a   witty  but 

frivolous   writpr,  published  a  work   on    Boern(\  ciiti- 

*  Heine  ul>er  Boeme*  (Hamburg,  1840,  8vo.),  whidi  is 

most  defamatory  nature.     A  monument  intinitcly  more 

tj  of  the  noble  spirit  of  Boome  i«  his  Life  bv  Curl  (vutz- 

(£.  Boeme's  Leben,  Hamburg,  1840.     Ihe  (icrmans 

Is  ha%'e  erected  a  brass  mnniiiiient  on  the  tomb  (»f 

in  the  cemetery  of  Pere-la -Chaise,  which  was  executed 

by  the  French  sculptor  Davi<l. 

JE,  DAVID,  one  of  the  i»riucipal  founders  of  the 

Missionary  Society,  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  February 

Style),  1750,  at  Dowlau,  near  Eyemouth,  in  Denvick- 

and  was  a  younger  son  of  John  Bogue,  a  landcil  jiropri- 

He  rvceived  his  early  education  at  the  graniinur-sfiiool 

ise.  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  university  of  £din- 

where  he  mntinued  his  studies  for  nine  years ;  and 

the  difgrec  of  A.M.  in  1771.      lie  was  licensed  as  a 

in  the  ChuH-h  of  Scotland ;  but,  although  he  had  a 

of  obtaining  the  living  of  Coldingham,  his  native 

I,  his  views  on  the  subject  of  church  patronage  led  him 

nquish  his  prosi)ects  of  promotion,  and  to  come  to  Lon- 

,  vhere  he  arrived  in  1771.     He  shortly  engaged  himself 

Ber  in  a  school  at  Chelsea,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sniith, 
ver-street  Chapel,  whom  he  assisteti  also  in  his  minis- 
il  duticH :  and  in  1776  he  visited  HoIIanri,  having  been 
M  to   take  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  Scotch  church  ut 
Merdam.       From  the  unsatisfactory  appearanci*  of  aii'airs 
«,  Bo^e  declined  tiiis  engagement,  una  returned  to  Eng- 
I,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  iwstor  of  an  Inde- 
ie&t  church   at  Gosi)ort,  where  he  nMuuincd   until    his 
|b,  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.     AlKtut  the  year  1781), 
0^  m^uest  of  an  opulent  friend  who  desired  to  promote 
^QcatiOD  of  young  ministers  of  the  Independent  dcnomi- 
Bogue   be^n  to   suiK'riiitend  a  kind   of  disi>enting 
ke,  many  of  uc  students  in  which  attained  eminence : 
Bortly  afterwards  he  commenced  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
— ian   missions,  which  led   to  the  establishnient  of  tlu; 
n  Missionary  Society.      In  17!)2  he  published  a  dis- 
on  this  subject,  which  had  lieen  i)reached  U'fore  the 
irt^for  promoting  Religious  Knowledge  in  the  Higtilunds 
ulaiids   of  Scotland,  which,  while   it  tended   to  exritf^ 
Hil  of  those  favourable  to  missions,  drew  ui)on  the  author 
'  obloquy  from  those  who  looked  with  more  jealousy  than 
"  upon  the  politiod  changes  then  comineiicing  on  the 
it  of  Europe — changes  which  he,  in  common  with 
mother  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  contemplated 
deep  interest  and  lively  hojK?.     In  consequence  of  his 
il  opinions,  ]k)guc  was  not  only  expos(>d  to  much  viliti- 
B  while  he  lived,  but  bus  been  styleil  since  his  death  *  a 
rand  somewhat  revolutionary  political  dissenter,'  a  chu- 
r  vhich  is  coutradictLKl  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  useful 
p,  tad  from  which  he  is  ably  defended  by  Dr.  Jklorison  in 
I  work  referred  to  at  tlie  close  of  this  article.     A  jMiper 

ed  by  Bogue  to  the  *  Evangelical  Magazine'  for  Sei>- 
,  1794,   was   the   more   immediate  ])recursor  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  formation  of  which,  in  the 
•wing  year,  he  took  an  active  jxirt.     Shortly  afterwanls 
*Mie  arrangements  for  going  out  with  a  new  mission  to 
^al,  the  expenses  of  which  were  to  be  lx)rne  by  his  friend 
Mcrt  Ualdane  ;    but,  after  re[»eated  efforts  to  obtuin  the 
.■•ttttry  |)ennis;«ion  from   the    East   India  Companv,  who 
.^opposed  to  the  design,  it  was  relinquishi'd.     lie  then 
Jfcrtook  the  charge  of  a  missionary  seminary  whii-h  the 
^Oon  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  deemed  it  ad- 
Wc  to  found  in  aid  of  their  foreign  lal)ours.     Iiiiniediati'ly 
'^tbe  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  Bogue,  in  conqKiny  with 


Mr.  llardcastle,  Dr.  Waugh,  and  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilk«, 
visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  measures  which 
had  long  been  contemplated  for  the  introduction  of  Bibles 
and  religious  works  into  France,  and  in  furtherance  of  which 
object  he  had  written  his  *  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  \ew  Testament,'  a  work  which,  in  addition  to  being  very 
widely  circulated  in  the  English  and  French  hmguages,  has 
been  translated  into  S]junish,  Italiim,  and  German.  A  co])y 
was  sent  to  Itonajwrte  while  at  St.  Helena  by  the  dowagt^r 
I^dy  Grey,  and,  alter  his  death,  was  returned  to  the  author 
\%ith  some  marginal  notes  by  the  em{K'ror.  In  1816,  in  (on- 
junctioii  with  Dr.  Bt'nnett,  Bogue  undertook  another  conti- 
nental missionary  tour,  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
missions  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  wus  continually  engaged  in  eflbrts  connected  with  the 
work  whieh  lay  so  near  his  heart.  In  the  autumn  of  1825, 
when  uiK)n  one  of  his  numerous  ]jreacliing  tours  for  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  he  was  taken  ill  at  Brighton,  where  he  died 
on  the  25th  of  October,  in  his  seven ty-sixtli  year.  His 
remains  wen;  removes  1  to  Alverstoke,  near  Gos]X)rt,  and 
intiTrod  with  extraordinarv  niarkn  of  resjiect. 

In  1815  the  diphuna  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
uiK)n  Bogue,  by  \ule  College,  North  Americ*a ;  and  it  has 
b(M'ii  stated  that  the  same  was  ottt-red  by  the  university  of 
Eiinburgh,  but  declinetl.  Owing  however  to  his  charac- 
terisrie  humility,  he  did  not  always  use  the  title,  even  in  his 
published  works.  In  a<l<lition  to  his  intimate  conne(;tion  with 
the  London  illlissioiiary  So<'iety,  Bogue  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  wrote  tiic  first 
tract  issued  by  it.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  first 
editors  of  the  '  Evangelical  Magazine,'  and  was  more  or  Icifs 
connected  with  most  of  the  inq>ortant  religious  movrments  of  his 
age.  *  He  wa«,'  indeed,  to  uk»  the  words  of  the  *  (*entleman'8 
Magazine,'  *  one  of  those  men  who  ccmtribute  greatly  to  influ- 
ence the  characrter  of  the  public  mind.'  Besides  various  minor 
works,  he  ]mblished  discourses  on  the  Millennium,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  his  ])upil  and  friend.  Dr.  James  Bennett,  a 
'  History  of  Dissenters,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the 
year  1808,'  in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  1808-1812.  A  second 
edition,  somewhat  condensed  and  re-arranged,  was  i)ublishe<l 
in  1833,  in  two  8vo.  vi)lumes,  by  Dr.  Bennett,  who  has 
written  a  eontinnation  of  the  history  as  a  seiwirate  work.  Dr. 
Bennett  hns  pu))Iislied  a  lengthened  memoir  of  Bogue,  and 
there  is  a  very  full  account  of  him,  containing  some  additional 
matter,  in  Dr.  Morison's  *  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the 
London  Missionary  Soeiety.*  A  brief  French  memoir  in  the 
*  An-hives  du  Christ ianismc'  for  1826  was  rej  printed  at 
Paris  as  an  8vo. jwmjihlet.  Behnes,  the  sculptor,  has  exe- 
cuted a  bust  of  Dr.  iiogue,  from  a  i)o>t humous  cast,  which 
conveys  a  good  idea  of  that  remarkable  depth  and  solidity  of 
character  whieh  led  the  French  |K)lice,  on  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Paris,  to  descrilM*  his  countenance  as  characterized  by 
what  thev  lenne<l   *  profondeur.* 

BOHLEN,  PETER  VON,  late  i»rofessor  of  Oriental 
literature  in  the  university  of  KbnigslHTg,  was  lH)m  on  the 
13th  of  Man-h,  1796,  of  |)Oor  parents,  in  the  village  of  Wiipfiels, 
near  Jever,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  He  lost 
his  father  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  when  he  and  his  motlier 
with  two  young  daughters  were  left  without  any  support,  hut 
ihey  were  assisted  by  the  villagers.  Bohlen  receivea  his  first 
eduration  in  the  village  sc-hool  to  which  he  was  admitted 
gnitis.  The  clergyman  of  the  ])lace  took  great  inten*st  in  the 
industrious  Ihiv,  and  even  instructed  him  with  his  own  chil- 
<inm.  The  kiiowhidge  he  thus  acquired,  created  in  him  a  love 
of  leaniing,  but  as  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  earn  something  to 
contribute  to  the  sui>port  of  his  ])oor  mother,  he  undertook  all 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  ploughing,  reaping,  hay-makhig,  and 
the  like,  for  the  n<.-ighl)ouring  farmers.  Sometimes  he  even 
joined  the  snmgglers  on  the  coast  in  order  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood for  himself  and  his  mother.  At  last,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  that  he  should 
learn  some  trade,  he  was  put  apprentice  with  a  village  tailor, 
in  whose  house  he  was  obliged  to  do  the  lowest  and 
dirtiest  work,  and  to  witness  the  most  frightful  scenes  between 
iiusband  and  wife ;  he  was  ill-used  by  his  master  and  his 
(pianvlsome  wife  in  a  nmnner  \\hich  he  afterwanls  related 
with  shuddering,  and  he  used  to  wonder  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances fie  had  not  lK*come  a  thorough  knave  himscdf. 
In  1810  he,  a**  an  orphan  boy,  for  his  mother  fiaddied  in  the 
mean  time,  was  called  u])on  to  ap(>ear  at  Jever  to  bc»  ex- 
amined as  to  his  fitness  for  serving  in  the  army  of  NaiM)leon. 
He  was  <leliglited  at  the  iiros]K?ct  of  getting  awav  from  his 
master  and  of  seeing  something  of  the  world.     But  he  was 
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ibundl  to  ho  too  stort,  and  was  oT^ligpd  to  return  to  the  taibr. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  wns  ci-alli'd  xipon  apain^  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  anny.  At  the  e^tiirDinjition  the  Frcnch  general 
Guiton  took  an  interest  in  him,  on  atjcoimt  of  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  he  appeiired  to  enter  npon  his  new  life.  The 
general  gave  Lira  some  money,  and  wrmission  to  go  ond  take 
leave  of  his  friends.  Bohlen^  on  his  return ^  n-niained  with 
the  jrenera!  in  the  caiKicity  ot  servant;  and  in  1812  he  aeconi- 
pinied  his  new  master,  who  was  extn^mcly  kind  to  him,  to 
Hanover,  from  which  plat^e  frw|nent  excursions  w  ere  made 
to  the  Tieighljoiirmg  towns.  Arterwardg  they  travelled  to 
Stutfgard^  Swltierlund,  and  Berlin.  General  Guiton  gni- 
«liudly  ceased  to  demand  any  services  of  Bohlen,  and  treateil 
him  more  as  a  son  than  as  a  servant.  In  1813,  when  the 
French  army  r«^ turned  from  Ilii&sia,  Guiton  and  his  coriwi 
retreatefl  tf>  Mugdehiirg,  Holilen  afterwards  accompanied 
the  general  to  HamtMirji;.  At  this  time  howrvpr  the  relation 
between  tlie  general  and  Bohlcn  hceajue  jtrreatly  altered  ;  the 
Frenchman  became  more  harsh  and  severe,  and  the  young 
German,  forgetting  the  kindness  he  had  reeeiv«d,  lost  nt> 
oi>l>ortunity  of  showing  his  obstinacy  and  his  aversion  to  the 
French.  During  the  siege  of  liamburK  Bohlen  opened  and 
read  a  note  of  great  imfKirtance,  which  he  had  to  carry  to 
Fromont,  the  generars  adjutant ;  and  had  it  not  beun  for 
Fremont's  attachment  to  Bohlen,  he  would  have  puiJ  for  his 
curiosity  and  indiscretion  with  his  life.  Fromont  at  length 
irocurcd  Bohlen  unother  situation  as  scrvaiit  to  Adniind 
Uermite,  hut  he  did  not  remain  with  the  admiral  above  two 
Tnonths.  Early  in  1814  the  French  t^uitted  Uambursr :  and 
Bohleu,  although  he  had  nothing  to  live  upon,  refused  to 
aeeom|>any  tlie  admiral.  lie  remained  at  llajuhirg  ;  and  at 
first  lived  for  some  time  with  a  poor  ferryman,  whci  wanted 
Bohlen  to  engage  in  hi^  own  trade  ;  but  a  black  Cfxtk  of 
Admiral  rilermite,  who  Iiad  likewise  remained  at  namhurg, 
prevailed  upon  liim  to  seek  a  )iliiee  aa  waiter  in  an  hotel.  This 
was  soon  found  ;  but  the  iueewant  work  and  tlie  want  of  rest 
wius  more  than  he  could  bear ;  he  accordingly  left  his  place, 
and  engaged  himself  as  servant  to  a  rich  India  inerehftnt.  As 
he  hatt  not  nmch  to  do  in  hb  new  situation,  he  got  his  master's 
rierk  to  inittniet  him  m  letter-writing  and  the  like,  and  em- 
ployed his  time  in  reading.  In  llie  mean  time  he  acquired  a 
passion  for  writing  poetry.  lie  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
poems  printed  ;  and  us  some  persons  went  so  far  as  to  compare 
liim  to  K I  ops  lock,  his  head  wiis  almost  turned  by  his  success. 
He  had  learn<n^  to  spak  French  in  hia  intercourse  with 
Frenchmen,  and  he  now  learned  English  in  the  same  way ; 
for  in  the  house  of  his  employer  scarcely  any  other  language 
than  English  was  spoken,  lie  then  began  translating  Burns 
into  German ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  dictionary  and 
grammar,  he  even  ventured  upon  translating  Virgil  He  next 
made  an  attempt  to  get  admission  into  the  gjmnasium  of 
Ilaniburg,  hut  was  r^fuse<I,  on  the  ground  of  lieing  too 
old.  His  employer  now  became  Ijankrujit,  and  Bohlen  was 
again  as  poor  as  before ;  for  he  had  never  claimed  his  full 
wages,  but  only  laken  as  much  as  he  wanted  at  the  time. 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  get  into  the  gymnasium;  and 
the  Fupport  of  several  benevolent  men  at  length  soeieeded  in 
gaining  for  him  what  he  wante^l,  and  in  IM7  Bohlen  liecarae 
a  pupil  of  the  Johimneuni  at  Hamburg.  His  diligence  waf 
extraordinary,  atid  his  conduct  secured  the  gmil  will  of  all. 
The  gift^  of  benevolent  friends^  and  private  lessons  which  he 
began  to  give,  procured  him  the  means  of  living.  His  inten* 
tjon  was  at  first  to  study  theology' ;  but  the  preparation  that 
he  made  for  it,  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian* 
!ed  him  in  another  direction.  About  tins  time  ho  wjis  induced 
by  a  fit  of  vanity  to  assume  the  prefix  that  indicates  a  noble- 
iiian,  von  Bohlen,  as  he  remembered  to  have  heard  that  his 
father  was  descended  from  a  noble  family. 

In  1821  he  went  to  the  University  of  Halle,  some  distin- 
guished and  wealthy  llaudjtirgcrs  having  provided  him  witii 
the  means  of  mirsui ng  his  "stodies  there  for  tliree  years, 
Gesenius  was  his  principal  teacher;  but  he  also  attended 
many  other  courses  of  lectures  on  Oriental  and  classical  tite- 
ratiire.  At  the  suggestion  of  Geaenius^  Bohlen  copied,  trans- 
lated, and  commented  upon,  an  episode  of  Ferdusi/  which 
wra»  sent  to  the  Prussian  ministry  for  the  pnqiose  of  obtain- 
ing ftssiftance  from  the  Pmssian  government  to  continue  his 
sCndiety  and  of  paving  the  way  to  a  future  apimintment  in 
PrMni.  In  iH22,  Mhre  he  left  Halle,  Von  Bohlen  published 
a  little  work,  *  Sv-mbolae  ad  Interpretationem  S.  Cod.  ex  Lingua 
Femen^*  which  was  well  received  ;  and  in  tlu^  autimni  of  the 
Mane  yew  he  went  to  I3onn,  to  study  Arabic  under  Freytag. 
Here  1m5  wrot«  a  dissertation  on  tlic  life  and  character  of 


Motenabbi,  \shicb  received  the  prise^  aiHi  > 
Bonn  in  1824  ;  it  was  veir  well  reoeirod 
with  the  literatiiw  of  the  Arabs,     lo  the 
tinued  his  studies  of  the  Persian  huiguaf^ef  and 
began  that  of  Sanscrit,  under  A.  W.  von  " 
learned  Indian  and  Spanish.     Towards  the  eod 
the  Prussian  ministry  summoned  him  to  Berli^ 
coniplcto  his  studies  there,  and  prepare 
sorsnip  at  Konigsl>erg,  where  it  was  protios 
ap[>ointmcnt.     At   Berlin  he  attended  trie 
and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  tlie  Lite  L 
1825  he  went  to  Konigsberg  to  begin  his  career 
te^icber,  in  the  usual  way,  as  a  private  lecturer, 
bo^'kever,  from  the  first,  a  conaiaerable  salary  ;  ai 
was  ap^xiinted  professor  extmordinary.     In  1827 
to  Bonn,  and  married  a  lady  whose  acquaintance 
during  his  stay  there :  and  the  year  after  he 
ordinary    proressor  of  Oriental   literature, 
climate   of  Kijfiigsberg   tK'gan   gradually   to 
health  ^  and  its  inlluenee  was  increased  by  hia  " 
and  neglect  of  eiercise.     He  then  visited 
purpose  of  acquiring  Oriental  MSB.  and 
Prussian  ministry  placed  funds  at  his  disi 
provided  by  the  government  with   Araotc  and] 
tyfies,  and  orinted  witii  his  own  hands  the  *  C 
Swui  after  lie  published  his  great  work  on  Indian  aj 
entitled   *  Das  Alle  Indien/  which,   with  all 
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one  of  the  most  valuable  books  on  aaticrit  In 
attempt  has  yQt  been  mafle  to  supplant  it.  thi 
great  work  on  the  anliquittes  of  India,  whidi  b 
course  of  publication,  will  prolmbly  8U]>ersedc 
Bohlen.  In  lh?17  he  undertook  a  second  jouniey 
Ue  stayetl  some  time  with  the  son  of  the  Maril* 
downe,  and  pursued  his  Oriental  studies  witli  hi 
Rosen.  On  liis  return  to  the  Continent  be  iravt 
wife  to  the  south  of  France  and  Italy  for  the  h 
health.  Bohlcn's  health  also  was  in  such 
that  his  friends  advised  bim  not  to  return  to  the 
therefore  lingered  at  Heidelberg  and  Bonn  for  sot 
ttien  wont  to  Halle,  His  wife  die*l  on  the  7lJ 
1839,  and  from  this  blow  he  never  recovered.  H 
to  retiim  to  KonigsfM^rg,  and  remained  at  Halle. 
ginning  of  1840  his  condition  became  worse,  and 
the  6th  of  Febniary  at  Halle,  where  he  was  Imrusi 

Bohlen  appears  to  have  been  a  most  amiable 
his  autobiography,  from  which  this  acconnl  is 
without  any  resene  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life, 
wliich  secures  the  atfection  and  admiration  of 
His  character  appears  to  liuve  l)ecn  very  mu 
friend  Rosen,    in  1826  lie  was  elected  a  i 
Asiatic  Society  of  London.     He  possessed 
knowledge  of  Eastern   history  anti  literalure, 
rank  among  the  first  of  their  class:  their  defic 
mainly  from  two  causes ;  first,  the  great  ha*te  wil 
worked,  and  secondly,  a  want  of  sound 
ledge,  for  which  he  had  little  taste ;  ihougli  in  1 
delbct  greatly  impeded  his  antiquarian  researches;,*^ 
self  confesses.     We  pass  over  a  great  t\v 
reviews  which  Bohlen  wrote  for  the  le;  Ji 

many,  and  shall  merely  subjoin  a  list  of  h  i| 

*  Syrobolae  ud  Interpretationem  Sacr.  C-  us 

Leipzig,  1822;  2,  *  Comraentatio  de  Mor  rt»j 

Arabum  Poeta,*  Bonn,  1824;  3,  *  Carmen  Anthieu] 
dictum,'  KonigsherKf  1825;  4,  *Vermischte  Geili 
Oebersetzungen,*  konigsberg,  1826 ;  6,  *  De 
Tcntamen,'  Kbnigsberg,  1827;  6,  *  Das  alte  lud 
sondererRuckaiehtaiif  Aegypten,*  2  vols.,  K6m{ 
7,  *  Bhartriharia  Sententiae  et  Carmen  Cha 
Beriin,  1833;  8,  'Die  Genesis,  historisch-kritiscir  1j 
Kbnigsberg,  1835;  9,  *  Die  Spriiche  des  Bhartrihori, 
nachgebildct,*  Hamburg,  1833;  10,  *  Ritusanban 
pestatum  Cyclus,  Carmen  Kalidfisi,'  Lil«.  1840. 
a  contributtir  to  the  Penny  CyclofitEdia,  for  wlitcj 
the  articles  Lokma>',  Mak  ariiolatam,  iVl 
Ghism,  Manu,  Moua}uM£d  (including  KouA»f 
ANo  Tartars. 

{Aidobkigraphte  deM  Dr,  Peter  ron  Bnldifn^  hen^ 
von  Joh.  I'oigt^  Konigsberg,  1842. 

BOIELDIELI,  ADRIEN^FR 
poser   of  high   and    vv ell -desened    n  j 
Rouen,  in  1775.     At  a  very  early  [>eri< 
tested  a  most  decided  talent  for  music,  m. .  .„ 
a  one-act  oiienip  which  was  produced  at  the 
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,  and  drew  all  Ihe  amateurs  of  Normandy  to  hear 
5  lie  went  to  Fans,  and  brought  out  seTcral  compo- 
which  manj  met  with  great  success,  and  some  arc 
ed.  In^  1797  he  produced  '  La  Faraille  Suisse/ 
era  Oonnqae ;  and  this  was  speedily  followed  by 
[n  1800  he  wrote  three  operas, — *Beniowski/ 
de  Bagdad,'  and  *  Ma  Tantc  Aurore,'  all  of  them 
in  beauties  of  erery  musical  kind,  and  become 
s.  On  the  establisiunent  of  the  Conservatoire  dc 
by  the  National  Convention,  Boieldicu  was  ap- 
e  of  the  professors.  In  1803  he  accepted  of  the 
Jexander  the  appointment  of  Maltre-dc-ChapeUc 
!rial  court  of  Russia,  and  composed,  for  the  Ilermi- 
%  some  operas,  and  various  smaller  dramatic  works. 
•  returned  to  Paris,  and  there,  among  other  operas, 
Jean  de  Paris,'  '  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge/  and 
;,  or,  at  least,  his  most  popular  work,  *  Ia  Dame 
He  afterwards  was  called  upon  to  compose  music 
tism  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  the  coronation 
X.  After  this,  the  state  of  his  health  indicating 
'  some  repose,  he  proceeded  to  a  watering-place  in 
i*s,  and  appearea  to  be  much  benefit^  by  his 
md  relief  from  business  and  care ;  but  soon  after 
ienly  attacked  by  illness,  and  died,  October  3rd, 
a  very  short  confinement. 

:  was  honoured  by  a  splendid  public  funeral, 
in  some  degree,  a  military  one,  for  he  was  an 
be  National  Guard,  and  beld  the  onler  of  the 
Honour.  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  grandest 
the  Eelise  dcs  Invalides,  and  his  remains  were 
»d  in  the  cemetery  of  Pcre-la-Chaise.  The  heart 
rlever  composer  was  claimed  by  the  cit^*  of  Rouen, 
d  with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral,  which 
ently  decorated  for  the  occasion,  the  council  of  the 
r  voted  12,000  Irancs  to  defray  the  expense  of 
r.  They  also  erected  a  column' to  the  memory  of 
oished  coontryman  ;  and  the  eovemment  settled  a 
he  son  of  the"  composer,  M.  Adrien  Boieldicu. 
is  the  general  name  applied  to  vessels,  whether 
1.  in  which  fluids  are  exposed  to  heat  for  the  pur- 
ition  or  evaporation :  but  the  term  is  most  com- 
^  to  the  close  vessels  used  for  the  generation  of 
h  boilers,  to  lessen  the  danger  of  explosion,  are 
ably  made  of  wrought  metal,  which,  if  burst,  will 
iian  fly  to  pieces,  as  cast  metal  would  doi  ami 
vie  for  the  purpose  are  formed  of  the  best  and 
tal.  and  rolled  or  wrought  with  peculiar  care. 
ifler  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  iron  and 
material  for  steam-entrine  boih.T*.  Most  how- 
bat  iron,  when  of  good  quality,  has  the  greatest 
aigth,  although  the  greater  uniformity  of  texture 
per  renders  it  safe  t*>  construct  copwr  boilers  of 
s  than  those  of  nron.  to  withstand  a  given  pressure. 
n  this.  «uppo«:ng  an  exp!c«ion  to  ocmr  with  a 
r,  it  is  likely  only  to  produce  a  rent  or  tear  in  the 
^  an  iron  boiler,  even  thoucrh  wholly  of  wrought 
•qoently  blown  to  piec*^.  The  cost  of  copper  is 
imes  xhat  of  iron,  but  a».  ovin?  to  its  far  more 
i2£sk>n  of  heal,  a  copper  boiler  may  fje  made  ron- 
aQer  than  an  iron  one  to  prodnr.e  the  fame  quan- 
I,  and  may  therefore  be  ftill  further  redwxd  in 
d  weight  without  imparrinz  its  «trength :  the  cost 
bmler  is  tuat^t  twice  than  four  times  that  of  an 
if  equal  e^aporatinz'  iicw^r :  and.  as  a  set-off  to  ' 
•d  expecdhEpe.  the  viloe  of  the  old  copper,  when 
i  worn  oat-  is  eq^sal  to  thr«^-fcartL*  '..!  ir.*  #jrig;nal 
m  oW  boa  bGiI«r  is  wofj  !::.de  ny>7e  than  the  cost 
Steam-enanne  boSen  are  ZTPn^ZfA  of  rin*W  Stzajs- 
.  C,  pp/4*-2-4*r.  STXAM-CiaaiAOE  'P.  C. 
d  SrxAM-Viaftzi.  y.  C  .p.  5»-'^J,  ai^i  those  of 
mudrea  onder  Rail w at  T-  C.  pp.  24?.  '2jOI  ; 
iders  as  may  v^h  i/7r  farxer  m:*'.r:za::>:a  respect- 
Mi  acfaesKS  T»h.-'fii  ha7*  fc*en  i-i-ilvrA  :*  r  reaiedT- 
or  iBppiMed  defecu  of  Grilnary  hAiIen  or  •team 
wiH  rrvi  wok  ctsSccs  d*Ci:I«  :s  the  article 
Hebert's  £Miffvmeer'*  cad  M&ihmuKi  Encjr.io-  \ 
len  iof  the  arodactioa  of  <ceain  or  'iie  hearinz  of  \ 
e  ^Lj^39e  oc  wannmar  bfiil«i>.z^  are  zfjrif.tii  M»ier  . 
139  Vi2mx-iTro5  'P.  C.  yr,.  v*.  T\].  ^ 

rioos  odier  kimia  o^  -.ctler  -rM-.iOTrni  ;r.  L-.az.r:iu:-  j 
tioos.  one  of  ihe  iwjr:  bii-x.^.t.'.'  «■  ■Li:t:es:Li''>jeii. 
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a  partial  vacnum.    A  repreaentation  of  this  apparatus  is  given 
under  Suoa*  [P.  C,  p.  282]. 

BOL,  FERDINAND,  a  very  able  portrait  painter  and 
etcher,  bom  at  Dort  in  the  early  nart  of  the  scventc«*nth  (cen- 
tury. He  was  the  pupil  of  Remorandt,  and  executed  somo 
portraits  in  his  style,  of  equal  merit,  lie  painted  also  somo 
historical  pieces  of  preat  merit,  which  are  at  Amsterdam,  but 
they  are  inferior  to  his  nortnuts.  He  died  rich,  at  Amster- 
dam, where  he  principally  livcfi,  in  1G81,  advanced  in  years. 
lie  etched  also  sixteen  spirited  plates. 

(Iloubracken,  Schouburg  der  KwutuchilderM^  &c. ;  Bartsch, 
Catalogue  RaiaonnS  de  V(Euore  de  Rembraiuit^  &c. ;  Heine- 
ken,  Dictumnaire  des  Artistes,  &c'.) 

BOLOGNA,  JOHN  OF,  or  GIOVANNI  DA,  a  cele- 
brated sculptor  and  architect,  l)om  at  Douay  in  FlanderN, 
about  1524.  He  went  early  to  Rome,  whore  he  distingiiishHl 
himself  by  his  models  of  celebrated  works.  Thouirh  a  Flem- 
ing, he  is  known  only  by  the  ulwvc  name.  Van  Maiider  calls 
him  Jean  de  Bologne,  yet  he  lived  the  greati?r  jmrt  of  his 
life  at  Florence.  Van  Mander  |»robabiy  knew  only  that  nanif! 
by  which  he  was  called  by  Vasuri,  who  speaks  of  him  as  (lio- 
vanni  Bologna,  or  Giovan  Bologna  da  Douai,  a  name  which 
he  seems  to  have  acquired  from  his  c*eleljratffd  fountain  at 
Bologna,  of  which  the  crowning  irolossul  brrmze  figure  of 
Neptune  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  modem  RCulpMire. 

Several  also  of  the  noblest  works  in  sculpture  at  Florence! 
are  by  the  hand  of  John  of  Bologna,  two  of  w  Inch  are  unsur- 
passed in  modem  art — the  martile  group  of  the  Ra|je  of  the 
Sabine  Woman,  in  the  Loggia  de*  Lanzi,  in  the  Piazza  Gran- 
duca ;  and  the  well  known  bronze  of  Mrmiry  in  the  act  of 
si)ringing  into  the  ur,  with  r^ne  foot  still  u\vf}ii  a  glolie,  in 
tlie  imperial  gallery. 

John  was  one  of  the  original  forty  memhcre  of  tlie  Acaflemy 
of  Florence,  and  was  also  sculptor  to  the  grand -duke  F*ran- 
ccsco  I.  In  1580  he  was  in^-ited  to  Genoa,  where  he  executed 
several  admirable  works,  chiefly  in  bronze.  lie  died  at  Flor- 
ence in  1608,  aged  eighty-four,  or,  according  to  a  note  in  I^ 
Yongh's  edition  of  Van  'Mander,  only  se%'enty-nine,  for  it  is 
there  stated  that  he  was  br>m  in  1529.  Baldinucci,  the  chief 
authoriU'  for  the  life  of  John  of  IVilofma.  menticms  in  the 
body  of  his  article,  that  he  died  in  August,  in  1008,  a  few 
months  before  hb  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  grand-duke 
of  Florence,  Ferdinand  I.,  was  fixed  in  iu  place;  yet  in  the 
heading  of  the  article  it  is  sud  that  he  dicfl  in  1509,  an  in- 
consistency proljably  due  to  the  eilitr>r.  John  of  Bologna  is 
the  sculptor  who,  when  he  showcl  to  Michelangelo,  whilst  at 
Rome,  a  carefully  finished  model,  was  told  by  the  latter  U9 
learn  to  sketch  before  he  attempted  to  finish— a  ]>nrcept  which 
he  did  not  forget.  John  of  liologna,  with  the  excefrfion  of 
Michelangelo,  surpassed  all  the  sculptors  of  his  age,  ttv  ind«^:d 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he  mrytASitrtl  Mic-helangelo  liims«:lf 
in  proportion  and  execiition.  His  Rape  of  the  .Sabine  i.«  a  ma?- 
nincent  groop ;  it  b  composed  of  three  figures :  the  Roman  is 
bearing  the  woman  away  in  his  arms,  ami  is  striding  o%«t  a 
fallen  Sabine.  Andreani  has  rut  three  excellent  views  of  it 
in  chiaroscuro,  in  wo<jd ;  L4>uis  XIV.  had  it  cast  in  lirrmze. 

(Va«ari,  Vite  dt  Pittf/ri.  &c.,  ed.  of  Leghorn ;  Baldinucr;i, 
yuizie  dn  Prffeum-i  dtl  DiitMtu),  &c.) 

BTJLS^J  VER  STr  >N  E.  The  yellow  Iimest/>ne  of  IVilsover 
in  Derbyshire  is  u.«^l  in  the  constriK-tion  of  the  new  Ilcsjses  of 
Parliament.  It  was  selected  for  its  dnraliiilty,  strength,  fit- 
ness for  ornamental  work,  and  colour.  It  u  a  fr.vtbination  of 
carbonate  of  matmesia  with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  *mal\  granu- 
lar crystals,  witEout  the  slightest  trace  of  organization,  flinty 
nodules,  or  other  blemishes.  It  has  been  *iibje«:t#;d  to  vario«» 
an*!  severe  mechanical  pn»!ures,  chemical  rea::«T«t4,  &e.,  uA 
has  -ustained  them  with  credit :  but  :t  is  yet  (o  \^.  >r.en  whethr.r 
it  can  withstand  the  tmfmyhfr^  of  L/jodon.  which  has  destroy  'A 
the  Bach  and  Portland  or/ites. 

BOLSWERT,  SCHELTIUS.  a  d#aagner  and  v^rjr  cele- 
brated engraver,  bom  at  Bolswert  in  FriesUnd.  in  1 5^o.  He 
lived  arid  worked  chiefly  at  Antwerp,  with  his  elr^T  b.-ot^^r 
&)et:as.  His  beat  works  are  after  Rfir>ens  and  Vazi^iyrk.  zf*jfr 
whom  he  has  engraved  several  aiimira.bie  w'^ribi  on  a  lar?*-: 
«cale.  He  was  the  penooal  fHeml  of  Ijo^h  pain  ten.  a.-^! 
Ruheos  is  »idto  have  examixwd  x^d  VMf.htfi  w;t;i  t}jt,f.n7^^ 
ill  the  proofs  of  Boiswert's  engrariryci  ar'rer  hij  wr,ri«.  £ol- 
rmKrt*  prints  v^  «iiaring*iahed  as  cwt  work.^  of  a-t.  rxit  as 
mer^  txtxljirA  mecbiniral  per:onaa.v.es  r.c  :ii*r  i-?a-  *r.  a  iLlr.d 
•.:'  ^ic^L'i-ce  a>  wii>:h  ti^y  make  a**  pr^vtieior-*.  T ^^  *re 
aiiitiraiiy  drawn,  -3ir>>os  anri  CTe  is  izait  eOPXTj  cf  rftifA^^ 
uid  esH-i*ii  in  \^z  a&i  ih^ie  ;  he  pr^serv-^l  a-*o  'J:e  cr»*. 
nr.tr-rjric  itvle  of  ui*  i2aiit*:r  a:Vr  uLom  h»i  ^n?n-»iri.     H^ 
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Qon,  JCMepA^embarkfd  for  the  UnittHj  States,  after  Imving  a 

I  last   interview  with  his  hmther  at  the  He  d'Aix.     lie  Wixs 

I  veil  reccnve<l  in  tlit*  Utiitod  States,  and  after  a  time  he  fixed 

►  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  die  Delaware,  near  Philadelphia, 

I  where  he  purchased  an  estate,   lie  a^umcd  tJie  title  of  Count 

de  Survilliers,  and  live<l  in  a  stjde  of  ftitiuence,  affording  em* 

ployment  to  many  of  the  hibouring  jxipuladon,  and  hospitality 

to  llie  Fretieh  emigrants  who  resortetl  to  America.     Ilis  vk  il'e 

[  remained  id  Eyro|)e  with  her  two  dau^hterSj  and  resided  at 

iSniascla  and  afterwards  at  FloR^nce,     When  ttie   Paris  revo- 

lllitionof  1830  beeame  known  in  America,  Joi^eph  wrote  a  longr 

[letter  or  adttre^  to  the  House  of  Deputies,  in  wliieh  he  |)ut 

''forth  the  claims  of  hi^  nephew  the  yoiin|r  NaiHileon.     The 

,  letter  was  not  read  to  the  Chanjber.      lie  cjime  himself  to 

Ena;lund  soou  after,  and  resided  some  time  in  this  country^  and 

I  at  last  rejjaired  to  Italy,  where  he  died  at  Florence,  in  July, 

1844.     lie  was  buincd  in  the  vaults  of  the  church  of  Santa 

'  Crw^e.     lie  is  said  in  the  ncwspajwrs  to  have  left  a  fortune 

I  of  fifteen  millions  of  franes. 

{Biographieal  Shetch  of  Joseph  Napoleon  Bontxporte^  Lon- 

,  1833;  Abel   Hugo,  Precis  Il'ustoriqttc  des  Evl-nemttis 

~~  tjmimn  sur  Ic  Done  tTE^^mgne; 


am  ont  conduit  Joseph  Naj 
Botta,  Stotia  d*Ilaiia ;    Coi 


Sioria  del  Rcame  di  NajxtU ;  Thibaudeau,  Le  Consutat  ct 
T  Empire,} 

BONAPARTE,  LUCIE'N,  a  younger   brother  of  Na- 
jioleon,  was  born  at  Ajaceio  in  1775»     He  cmigruted  to  IMur- 
Beille  with   tlie  rest   of  the   family    in    171)3.     He   entered 
vamily  into   the  revolutionary  notions  of  tJmt  i)eriod,  and 
miide  daminp  speeches  at  various  elubs^  and  wrote  turjirid  pam- 
phlets on  liberty  and  ct|uality.     Soon  after,  he  obtained  em- 
j  ployment  in  the  commii^sariut  at  St.  Muximin,  a  small  town 
of  Provence,  where  he  manied  the  daojrhter  of  an  innkeeper. 
Beinji;  one  of  the  repuhliean  municiimlity  of  that  place,   he 
eJLcrted  himself  laudably,  and  at  his  owti  imminent  f>eril,  to 
I  lavc  flcvcnij  unfortunate  indivldualfl  accused  of  royalism,  whom 
[an  agent  of  Bonus  and  Freron,  the  terrorbl  commissioners  in 
the  south  of  Fmnee,  wanted  to  remove  to  the  prisons  of 
Oran^^e,  where  the  jEruUlotine  was  in  constant  activity.     By 
showing  a  bold  front   to  llie  agent,  whom   Lucien  charged 
vith  inJurmahty  in  his  commission,  he  detained  the  iutcmied 
victims  under  arrest  at  St.  Maximin,  until  the  fall  of  Holies- 
pierre  ]>ut  a  stop  to  the  reign  of  terror*     In  the  reaction 
towever  w  hich  took  jilaee  in  the  south  of  France  agtnnst  the 
Ued  Jacobins,  Lucien  was  arrested  as  such  on  account  of 
speeches,  and  one  of  those  whom  he  haii  saved  proved 
Tinost  ho.^tiie  against  him.     He  was  however  liberated  idler  a 
time.     In   17^6  Lucien  was  appointed  commissary  at  war, 
!  probably  through  the  influence  of  hi^s  brother.  General  Bonu- 
I  parte.     In  the  following  year  he  w;is  elected  deputy  to  the 
Council  of  tlie  Five  Hundred,  and  he  went  to  reside  at  Pari:?, 
Tfthere  lie  totjk  a  houi^e,  of  which  his  sister,  Elisa  Baciocchi, 
1  did   the   honours*      His  drawing-room  was   resorted   to   by 
several  men  of  note  and  of  literary  flcqyirements.     Lucien 
I  fi>ok  the  oiif^iosition  side  in  the  conned,  and  allied  himself  to 
I  Sieycs  anil  his  prty,  wlm  wished  to  try  their  hands  at  a  new 
constitution.     While  Napoleon  was  in    Egypt,  Lucien  wrote 
to  him,  comjilaining  of  the  incapacity  and  misgovernmcnt  of 
'  the  Executive  Directory,  nod  urging  him  to  return  to  Fnince, 
I  i^hich  letters  are  said  tc»  have  lieen  intercepted  by  the  Eng* 
llish  cruisers.     After  Napoleon's  return,  in  October,   179f*, 
jLurien,  who  was  the  president  of  the  council,   became  the 
lariive  leader  of  thoajc  who  wii^hcd  to  overturn  the  Directory. 
In  the  stormy  sittiug  of  the  19th   Brumuii-e,  he  resisted  tfie 
luotion  made  by  several  members  to  outlaw  Cenend   Bona- 
[parte,  fuid  as  the  confusion  and  uproar  increased  in  the  hall, 
I  lie  left  the  chair,  and  addressing  his  brotIier*s  soldiers  outside, 
told  them  to  march  in  and  dnve  away  the  factious  men  who 
vere  sold  to  the  English,  the  usual  phrase  in  those  times,  and 
1  *fho  were  no  longer  the  representatives  of  France.     After 
'  the  at*omplishment  of  that  revolution,  in  which  he  rendered 
most  material  assisttmee  to  his  hrodier»  he  was  one  of  the 
[members  of  the  commission  which  fnjmed  the  new  or  Con- 
dtr  constitution.     Soon  after  he  was  apji^iintcd   minister  of 
the  interior,  but  remained  in  office  oidy  a  short  time,  having 
had  some  disagreement  with  his  brother  uptm  matters  of  ad- 
ministration ;    and  in  October,  1800,  after  the   campaign  of 
iMarengo,   Napoleon  sent  him  ambassador  to  Sjjain,      Hi* 
niii^sion  proved  successful :    he  managed  to  ingratiate  liiniself 
with  Charles  IV.  and  the  favourite  Godoy,  and  to  re-establish 
French  influence  in  Spain.     He  induced   the  weak  Spanish 
-^vemment  to  jrjiii  France  in  an  atUick  upcm  Portugal,  which 
fended  by  the  lattjer  country  being  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  for 


which  it  paid  dearly.  He  also  com[ 
concerning  the  new  kingdom  of  EtmHittol 
young  iniante,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  wft 
Spanish  princess,  in  exchange  for  which  j 
France  her  rijdits  upon  Parma  and  Piaceoa. 
Louisiana  to  France  was  likewise  cotifinned. 
eluded  these  negotiations^  Ludexi  returned  tot 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  tribunate,  ind  i 
ported  with  all  his  eloquence  the  eoaeordat  ' 
and  also  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Ilj 
was  made  a  senator,  and  his  brother  gave  hiio 
or  living  of  Sopels*lorf,  an  e^^tate  of  the  f<N 
Treves.  His  wife  being  dead,  Lucien  married^ 
•louberthou,  the  widow  of  a  stockbroker,  who 
Domingo.  Napoleon  disapproved  of  this  mul 
disapproved  of  the  marriage  of  Jerome,  beq 
forward  to  roral  alliances  for  his  brother*. 
ever  fiHp[K)r!ed'  the  project  of  making  his  bra 
life ;  btit  he  says  m  nis  memoirs  that  he  % 
stopiied  there,  and  that  he  opposed  from  the 
cstahl ishing  an  bercdit-ory  dyns^ty.  When  he i 
determined  on  assuming  the  imperial  crown  J 
in  the  spring  of  1804,  and  went  to  Italy.  , 
others  s»rty  that  the  two  brothers  ciuarrelW  oo 
about  Lucien 's  marriage  in  {uirticular.  Ijxaetk 
of  having,  by  bis  insidious  reports,  oocitilhi 
him  from  his  brother.  The  Senatus  GonsulU 
the  hereditar)'  Boccession  ii.  Napoleon*s  £ui 
hrothers  Joseph  and  Louis  as  eventual  hesct 
but  made  no  mention  of  either  Lucien  or  Ji 
after  a  time,  fixed  his  residence  at  Rotne,  wN 
kindly  received  by  Pojjc  Pius  VII.  He  tool 
and  lived  in  a  style  of  aiHuenee.  Being  food  < 
the  fine  arts,  fiis  house  was  much  frequeiii 
fieace  of  Tilsit,  Najwleon  repaired  to  North  ^ 
of  1807,  and  sent  for  his  brother  Lucien  ti 
Mantuo.  The  two  brothers  had  there  a  cooli 
it  seems  that  Napoleon  oftered  to  give  Luca 
Italy,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  plainly  \ 
he  must  be  prepared  to  obey  all  his  ordeta 
internal  as  well  as  the  external  policy  of  hil 
Lueien  dccIiutMl  accepting  a  crown  on  those  < 
that  he  pn*ferred  to  remain  in  a  private  statl 
Napoleon  rejtlied  ;  ^  you  cannot  have  hencefd 
of  complaint  against  me'  But  he  added  ta 
Lueien  would  not  fall  in  with  his  system  of  ] 
premre  to  quit  the  Continent,  where  his  i 
could  no  longer  U^  tolerated.  i^R^ptm^  de  Ia 
awr  Memoirei  du  Gt-tural  Lamargue.) 

Lucien  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  purd 
of  Canino,  in  the  province  of  Viterbo,  neai 
Tuscany.  Pope  Pius  VI 1.  created  him  Fritta 
Musigimno  in  1 808.  Soon  alter  Napoleon  bl 
vexatious  proceedings  towards  the  t-ourt  of  Boi 
in  the  arrest  of  the  pope,  and  the  seizure  ol 
When  the  F-encb  took  fx^scssion  of  Rome  I 
v^  ho  had  expressed  himself  very  freely  againol 
brother's  [lolicy,  was  advised  to  leave  that  citj 
to  his  eomitry  estate.  In  1810  he  rcHilv«( 
United  States,  and  having  obtained  passports  I 
some  say  w  ithout  any  jwussports,  he  sailed  fro^ 
but  was  seized  by  an  English  cruiser  and  01 
w  here  after  a  time  he  obtained  permisaioa  f[ 
government  to  reside  in  England  under  survcl 
castle  was  fixed  upon  as  his  rej!iidence,  Socq| 
remos'ed  to  a  place  in  the  neigldx»urhood,  wb( 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  employed  himsell 
jiocm  of  Charlemagne.  After  the  peace  of  1 1 
to  Rome,  where  he  dedicated  to  Pope  Pius  his  j 
magne.  When  Naj>oleon  returned  to  Frau^ 
IB  15,  Lucien  repaired  to  Paris.  His  objoct 
api>car  very  clear.  It  has  been  surmised  by  alj 
acted  from  a  generous  impulse,  to  tender  to 
advice  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  tokeephitn  ( 
within  constitutional  limits.  However  this  maj 
live  ut  the  pulace  of  the  Orleans  family^  assii| 
an  imperial  prince,  and  claimed  a  seat  of  hono^ 
new  House  of  Peers.  This  was  resisted  by  i 
the  c^round  that  he  had  never  been  acknowte^ 
of  tfie  empire,  and  had  no  diploma  as  such, 
bis  seat  in  tlie  body  of  the  house  as  a  commm 
private  councils  tfiat  took  place,  he  ad^ti 
otfcr  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  order  to 
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in  fsTour  of  bis  son.  Thu  Doaucruvrit 
dy  Napoleon  mi  off  for  the  nrmy^  tost  the 
ji>,  and  r(?tiLmcd  to  Paris  without  an  arniv. 
ppomtcd  eitraordmory  commissioner  of  the 
omunicatc  with  the  representatives  of  the 
»  rcTive  10  tiie  Chaniber  of  Deputies  a  fei?Ung 
'  I  brother ;  he  spoke  eloquently,  he  appealed 
i  of  the  tmtioii,  but  was  amwiireid  sternly  by 
I  DAtkm  has  followed  your  brother  over  fifty 
I  the  buramg  nnds  of  Egypt  to  the  frozi^n 
diaasters  as  well  us  tfiuni|)hs,  and 
)am  the  loss  of  three  inimoiiB  of 
adTLsed  his  brother  to  dissolve  the 
I  he  rould  not  nuintLge  them,  find  to  aasunra 
Napoleon  hesitated,  and  at  last  refuaed  ;  he 
'  Dot  kindle  a  civil  war ;  he  most  likely  [lor- 
i  did  not  see,  that  the  attempt  would  only 
fttFBCted  struggle,  attended  by  adiJitional  cala- 
and  to  himself.  Lucien  says  that  he  wo^ 
i*s  abdication,  but  when  he  saw  his 
opoQ  it,  he  insisted  upon  its  being  made 
'  of  young  Napoleon,  Na[)oleon  smiled  and 
incredulously,  but  at  length  inserted  the 
^  his  son.  tiicien  then  proceeded  to  address 
Peem  to  induce  them  to  [inx^Iaim  at  onie  Nb- 
i  he  cried  out,  according  to  ihe  fonns  of 
fThe  emperor  has  abdicated,  long  live 
remained  mute,  and  aa  he  went  on 
ady,  one  of  the  peers,  Pont6:t)ulant,  taunted 
I  alien,  a  foreign  titulary,  a  Roman  prince, 
Cixen  of  France.  Soon  after  the  allied  armies 
e.  Napoleon  went  to  Roehefort,  and  Lucien 
\  U»  Italy.  He  rejoined  his  family  at  Home, 
J  spent  many  vcars  in  peaceful  retirement. 
I  digging  at  a  place  eallcnl  La  Cncumclla  on 
»,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  site  of 
_jfai,  one**  an  important  Etruscan  city,  and  he 
I  ebllection  of  Etniscan  antiquities,  of  which 
iption  :  '  Museum  Etnisque  dc  Lucien 
dc  Ganino/  During  the  insurr<^ction  in 
[in  1831,  Lucien  kept  himself  and  his  family 
[idorderly  attempt,  Some  time  after  he  re- 
rhiere  be  published  several  of  his  works.  He 
where  he  died  in  1S40.  UIs  eldest  soo^ 
aparte,  well  known  as  a  ruituralifC,  and 
ithology  of  the  United  States,*  and  of  tlic 
Fauna  Italica/  succeeded  to  the  title, 
!  of  science,  he  has  been  the  chief 
[  ifmtj&l  congreases  of  tlie  scientific  men  of 
I'a  other  children,  one,  having  had  some 
ith  the  Papal  anthoriticj^,  vriis  obliged  to 
ranks  as  a  French  author  in  prose  imc! 
published  works  are: — 1,  *  CInirlcmagne,  ou 
im,'  an  epic  poem  in  24  cantos,  which  hm  been 
English  by  S,  Butler,  D,D.,  and  the  Rev.  F, 
i^  4to.,  London,  1315.  2^  *  La  Cyrndide,  ou 
fe,'  a  pt^em  in  12  cantos.  3,  *  M^moires  dc 
Irte,  Prince  de  Canino,  <?crits  par  luimemG,*  Hvo. 
,  4,  *  Reponsc  de  Lucien  Bonapurte  aux  M<?- 
tel  lAtnanjue,'  London,  1835.  This  is  a  sort  of 
Idoii^  and  nt  ihe  same  time  an  a|wlogy  for  his  own 
'•  political  conduct  during  the  liiijidred  days  ; 
pe  cariooa  revelations  and  frank  avowals,  thoug^h 
Soliiefefit  in  its  reasoning,  like  all  the  attempted 
riVapoieon*s  political  morality.  Several  of  Lu- 
s  wmie  a  tnbone  have  also  l^een  published  ; 
It*  ♦  B^fit-irt  5iir  rOrganiaation  des  Cultes,*  and 
la  L^l  CUT.  *    A  defamatory  book ,  en- 

ifo  dt  lionapftrte,'   waa  published  in 

*  the  Kevtomtioii,  bat  is  now  understood  to  be 

{Jdmndat  ei  F Empire ;  Biographic  des  Con- 
n  wt»rk*  of  Lucien  aln^v  quoted.) 

HORTEXSE    EUGt'NIE    BEAU- 

tter  of  Alexandre   Vijscount  de  Beftuhar- 

Tajcher  de  la  Pagerie,  was  born  at 

was  a  child  when  the  Revolution  broke 

r  iilher  loet  his  life,  and  her  mother  was  im- 

ooly  saved  by  the  timely  death  of  Hobes- 

l^lbe  end  of  the   rci|m   oi  terror^  Hortcnse 

dane  Campan  for  her  education.     Ilcr 

niaire  with  General   Bonaparte  bright- 

and  when  her  stepfather  became  First 


Consul,  ITortense  went  to  enliven  by  her  youth fu!  griQi 
and  sprightly  humour  the  court  circle  of  the  Tuileriii. 
Najjok*on  was  much  pleased  with  her,  aa  well  as  with  ber 
brother  Eugene,  and  he  behaved  as  a  real  father  to  both.  In 
J  802  he  gave  Hortense  in  marriag(»  to  his  younger  brother 
Louis*  It  seems  that  bis  other  brothers  were  not  favourable 
to  thia  match.  Hortense  bad  a  aon  who  died  some  yeari 
after  m  Holland,  Her  aecond  son  was  christened  by  rope 
Pius  VIL  at  the  time  of  Napoleon^s  coronation  in  1801. 
1 1  Often  9c  a  sons  wcTe  looked  upon  as  the  eventual  heirs  of 
Na[H>lf!On,  aa  he  bail  no  children,  and  his  brother  JofK?ph  had 
only  daughters.  In  1806,  Stenhanie  de  Beauhamois.  Hor- 
tensc^a  couain,  was  married  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Baden. 
In  the  same  year  Louis  waA  upjiointcd  Kmg  of  Holland, 
and  his  wile  lb  I  lowed  him  thither,  not  without  regretting 
Paria  and  ita  brilliant  aociety.  In  Holland  Loui^  was  inclined 
to  favour  his  new  ^ubieetSf  the  Dutch  and  their  interests,  but 
his  wife  was  all  for  trance  and  for  Napoleou,  who  e^jxrt^ted 
that  his  brothers  should  act  merely  as  his  lieutenants  m  tho 
countrief  over  which  he  appointed  them  to  rule.  After  the 
death  of  her  eldest  son  in  1807,  Hortense  was  advised  to 
travel  for  her  health,  and  she  ultimately  returned  to  Paris, 
where  she  was  delivered  of  a  third  son.  In  1809,  when 
Louis  and  Napoleon  were  at  variance  about  Dutch  politics^ 
Hortense  rejmired  to  Holland  Ht  Napoleon's  request,  to  watch 
her  husband  and  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of  his  allegiance 
to  his  imperial  brother.  Louis  however  proved  refractory^ 
and  at  last  quitted  Holland,  of  which  Napoleon  took  nos^ 
9ea$iou.  He  repaired  to  Austria,  and  his  wife  returned  to 
Paris,  where  she  had  an  hotel  and  a  princely  household,  and 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Htilland,  though  her  hu*- 
!^»aad  was  no  longer  king.  The  eldest  of  her  two  living  sons 
Ixjfc  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Ikrg.  The  divorce  of  her 
mother  blighted  the  prospects  of  Hortense  and  her  children, 
but  she  bore  this  disappointment  with  equanimity,  always 
professing  the  most  unbounded  devotion  to  Napoleon,  and 
ol»edience  to  his  will.  She  became  separated  thou|rh  not 
divorced  from  her  husband,  whose  temj>er  and  tastes  did  not 
agree  witli  her  own.  In  1814  she  remained  at  Paris  and 
was  zealous  in  urging  tlie  defence  of  the  town  against  the 
alliea.  When  Napleon  alnlicatcd  at  Fontaincblcau,  she  re- 
mained with  her  mother  at  Malmaison,  and  saw  her  breathe 
her  last,  a  loss  which  she  poignantly  felt.  The  EmT)eror 
Alexander  showed  her  a  marked  interest,  imd  it  was  cliicfty 
owing  to  his  influence  that  she  obtained  a  formal  grant 
of  the  domains  of  St.  Leu^  with  ihe  title  of  duchess.  As 
Louis  XVII I,  had  signed  the  grant,  she  went  to  tlmnlt  him, 
and  by  her  sprightly  conversation  delighted  ilio  agc«l  king. 
But  her  saloon  waa  the  resort  of  most  of  the  aisaficcted 
generals  and  partisans  of  the  Empire  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to 
tlie  report  that  she  was  privy  to  the  intrigue*  which  prepared 
the  return  from  Elba,  wnich  however  has  been  denic<i  by  her 
friends.  Meantime  her  husljandsuod  in  the  French  Courts  to 
have  his  two  sons  removed  from  her  charge  and  restored  to 
him  J  but  the  return  of  Napoleon  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings. 
She  now  resumed  her  attendance  at  the  Tuileries,  and  did  the 
honours  of  Napoleon's  court.  But  she  used  her  interest,  aa 
she  had  done  ocfore,  in  favour  of  the  fallen  and  the  unfor- 
tunate, wi^out  distinction  of  [jartics,  for  she  was  kind-hearted 
like  her  mother.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  she  attended 
Napoleon  in  bis  retirement  at  Malmaison,  until  he  left  it  to 
emfmrk.  She  then  aet  out  for  Switzerland,  and  after  many 
vexations  from  the  police  of  various  countries  on  account  of 
fjolitioil  suspicions  concerning  her  movements,  she  retired  to 
the  town  of  Constance,  and  afterwards,  in  1817,  she  purchased 
the  estate  of  Arcncnberg,  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  where 
she  afterwards  used  to  sjjend  the  summers,  and  to  go  and  pass 
the  winters  at  Ftome,  at  the  Villa  Borghcse,  which  belonged 
to  her  sister-in-law  Pauiine.  Her  eldest  son,  NajKrleonj  mar- 
ried his  cousin,  Joseph  Bonaparte's  second  daug^hter.  In  1S31 
bo til  ber  sons,  much  to  her  annoy ance»  joined  tbtj  insurrection 
in  the  F^pal  State.  The  eldest  fell  ill  during  that  short  cam* 
paign,  and  died  at  Pesaro,  and  the  other  was  smuggled  out  of 
Italy  by  the  anxious  mother,  and  after  some  narrow  escapes 
they  returned  together  to  Arencnberg,  This  remaining  son, 
Charles  Louis,  was  naturalised  as  a  citizen  of  the  canton 
of  Tburgau,  In  1836,  having  made  a  rash  attempt  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  military  insurrection  at  Strassburg, 
be  was  arrested,  but  LouL'«-Phili|jj)e  interfered  to  save  biin 
from  punishment  on  condition  of  his  emigrating  to  America. 
Hortense  was  twi  ill  to  follnw  him,  and  she  died  at  Areoen- 
berg,  in  October,  1837,  Hty  son  had  returned  from  America 
to  attend    her   last  moments.      Her    temaina   vert  \3^^^ 
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k  to  France,  tnd  Iwiried  in  the  church  of  Rucl  ncM*  Paris^ 
I  Ijy  the  iidc  of  thoBo  of  her  mother  Josephine.  Her  son 
Ibemsf  aiU'rwani^  expelled  from  Switzerbno,  in  consequence 
|if  the  renionstrancea  of  tho  French  govenimeot,  ciime 
to  Enjfflttnd*  from  whence  he  made  another  insurrectioriJiry 
attempt  at  Boulnttnc  in  1839,  for  which  he  was  shut  *up 
in  the  castle  of  Ham,  where  he  stiil  remains,  Hortense 
hstd  l>ecii  dt*prived  of  the  dqehv  of  St,  Leu  at  the  second 
re«tomtion  of  th«  liourboos.  She  published  some  remi- 
niseenees  or  Ira^ents  of  her  memoira,  rebtivc  espnciiiltj'^  to 
her  adventures  m  1831:  ♦La  lieine  Uortense  en  Italie,  en 
France,  Pt  en  Anglet^.'rre,  pendant  Tunneo  1831/  8vo.  Pans, 
1834.  A uiiable,\i ml' hearted,  and  woniiinly  in  her  feelings 
and  tastes,  she  u  out  of  her  sphere*  when  talking  of  grave 
potiti^nl  interests  ;  her  admimtion  ol'  Na[Kdcon  and  hia  reign 
WHS  u  matter  of  imjmlj*e  rather  than  of  reason.  Ilortcnse  was 
fond  of  nni-Hic,  and  she  com|KJtse<i  several  air»  which  have  heen 
anpbt;'  ^^  -  -i-t  others  a  favourite  one,  *  Partant  potir  la 
byriv  t  beau  Diinois/ 

{f.  ,  /■/I'js.^jj   /^;//V  jilrYM^Iv  qnnted  ;  Sitppfernent 

{  ;se  ; '  ThibaurJeau, 

/.  ^  i  en  mttsiqtt£  par 

Hortai&e  Lhtckesse  de  tk^  Leu,  with  a  biographical  notice,  l»y 
Count  Liigurde. )  She  has  disclaimed,  as  entirely  apocryphaf, 
certain  pretended  memoire  of  her  life,  published  under  the 
name  of  a  Baron  van  Scheelten. 

BONE,  UEXRY,  R,  A.,  the  mo?t  distingruished  enameU 
painter  of  his  time,  carried  this  branch  of  [minting  to  a  degree 
of  perfect  on  and  efficiency  which  had  previously  not  even 
bcjen  approached.  He  wa*  the  Jon  of  a  eabinet  chair-maker 
at  Truro,  In  Cornwall,  where  ho  was  bom  in  1755,  He 
fthowed  at  -»;  ^arly  ago  some  ajti^ie  ability,  and  was  accortl- 
inglv  npiircni'ced  to  a  china  maniitaeturer  of  the  nar^u*  of 
Coclt worthy,  who,  in  1778.  ut  the  expiration  of  rione's  term 
of  apprentieesliip,  waji^  settle<l  in  Bristol,  He  remained  in 
the  emjjloy  of  Mr.  Cockworthy  another  year,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  china  bysine^.s  laile*!,  and  Bone  ventured  to 
vry  his  forlune  In  Limdoo.  For  many  years  he  was  chiefly 
employed  in  London  by  jewellers  and  othen?  in  enamel-paint- 
ing for  watch-cases,  brooches,  lockets,  and  tlie  like ;  and 
jdso  in  a  species  of  art  called  device-painting.  He  had  how- 
ever attracted  some  notice  by  an  enamel  jwrtrait  of  his  wife, 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  lloyal  Academy  in  1780,  and  by 
an  original  picture  of  a  M«i?e  and  Cupid,  which,  thuugh  only 
6ve  inches  and  a  quarter  by  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  was  ut 
that  time  eonsidere<l  to  be  of  extniordinary  dimonsions :  it 
was  engrave^!  in  17110  by  It.  Dagley, 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  hi<j  «-nfrnra'ments  in- 
creased to  that  extent,  that  he  was  enabl  line  the 
drudgery  of  his  profession,  and  to  confine  Ijh  uiniattire 
and  to  enamel  painting,  and  he  executed  on  enamel  mimy  of 
hia  own  miniatures.  In  1800  his  reputation  was  e*tabli,<*hcd 
by  the  ap  |  mint  men  t  of  enajiu'l-piuuter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  dbtinction  whir-h  was  siirM-eeded  in  tiie  following  year  by  his 
election  a>  .  te  of  the  Hoya!  Academy  ;  and  be  was 
sm  ccessi  ve !  v  ename  I- pai n  ter  to  G  eorge  1 1 1 . ,  G  eorge 
IV.,  and  VViiiuaii  i  v  ,  He  was  elected  a  lull  Acadcuiician  m 
Iftll,  and  for  twenty  years  from  tliti  time  he  was  iissiduonsly 

employed  in  produciT^-  -  '■  >"  -    -f-f -  -  <^it' adminable  works, 

"  Idoet  of  them  of  umjh  .>;  but  i^ut  1331 

>'>;  J"^>': ''d   li^H*  -  .  < ,  ,.>e  his  professional 

I  rs  Street,  where  be  had 

*  ivndon    SfUiarCj   Somers 

Town,  where  be  died,  in  iJecember,  1834.  Though  Bone 
was  in  full  employment  for  many  years,  his  family  vitis  toi» 
numerous  to  allow  him  to  grovy  rich,  lie  had  a  sori  In  the 
army  and  another  in  the  navy,  both  of  whom  he  survived  :  the 
former,  Lieutenant  Bone,  died  In  consequence  of  ^yourids  re- 
eeivt*d  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  H.  P.  B<]ue,  the  present 
I  ,       '  '  '      '      one  of  his  sons.     Mrs. 

I  a  Miss  Vandermeiilcn, 

I  rum  J- riv't,  the  brother  of  the  ce- 

(fles  Antony  Vundertnculen,  and 

inol  worts: — The  Death  of 


1'— - --.- 

The  following  are  I 

Dido;   Cymon  and   1 

"ove,  after   Sir  Jo.^1 

SxAMRL,  P.  C,  error 


H  inol 

Venus ;    and  llo(>e  nursing 

!ds;    a  copy  {in   the  urticle 

ribed  to  his  sf>n,  11.  P.  Bone) 

a  picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariai^ne,  by  Titian,  eighteen 

iches  by  sixteen  and  a  half,  dimensions  up  to  this  time  un- 

prmiched  except  by  hin»selt',  which  wcj^  punhased  by  George 

>wlc5,  EdK].,  of  Cavendish  Square,  for. 2200  guineas.     The 

Arigioal  picture,  which  h  aow  in  the  National  Gallery,  wai^ 


then  the  property  of  the  Ute  Lord  Kifiwfdy 

Bone  for  the  express  purpose  of  copying  it* 

enmbent,  after  Titiao  ;    Bathshelna*  si^f\eT   N, 

B»^Ue  Vierge,  after   Raphael ;    and  on   Aj 

Virgin,  after  Murillo,     A  ^  "^-^^   "•    .^>^#^,;i. 

family,  from  the  reign  of   ' 

etecuted  for  the  late  Duk*' 

Abbey.     A  set  of  portraits  ot  f ; 

guishcd  during  the  civil  war  <v 

Esq.,  of  Edge  HUl,  near  Derhv 

at  his  death  :  its  completion  wn^ 

Bone,  who,  in  all  tnc  gr« 

ant.     And,  finally,  his  pr 

a  series  of  eighty-five  i 

reign  of  Queen  Elit^il 

four  to  thirteen  inches  nv  ei:;fif 

of  the  artist  during  his  life,  Imt  i 

decease  it  should  be  offered  to  i 

which  wu^  accordingly  done  ;    Vn 

price  of  5000/,^  the  British  gorer 

The    sum  was  considered  too    i 

prisi  ng  eigh  ty-fi  v  e  aiith  c  n  ti  c  port  r, 

characters  of  one  of  the  most  intere-i 

history.     The  fa0  of  their  knng  f^np] 

lesa  interesting  or  less  i^istructivc 

disposed  of  by  public  sale,  and  i;     _ 

mtrchu&ed,  either  at  tt^e  sub  or  sint-c,  bjr 

Esq, 

{Annual  BtOfjrapJuj  and  Obitpary^  1836.) 
BONINGTON,  RICHARD  PARKES, 

village  of  A  mold,  near  Nor  ^--^  ■-   ^^"^ 

father  was  a  lundsciqH?  an*! 

strong  tendtM"  V  ;r,  |,;^  ...n  , 

vpry  early  ? 

manner  as  n,  !      j     ^ 

his  future  protcstion,  at  the  saun 

cation,  as  frequently  ha  open  !3,  in 

requisite  to  fit  him  for  tW  ordiu 

ton's   profess^ jonal    odncatiun    h< 

his  fattjcr  tor>(t  him  to  Paris, 

resided,  when  he  wa«  only  lili* 

him  permiMion  to  study  in  the  L 

cxcelleut  f'opiqs  of  some  of  the  I 

scapes  in  the  collection.     V 

In-ititute,  attended  ocousiui 

and  spent  the  greater  jmi^ 

artists. 

Having  rkluninod 

works,  whi«  ij 

Italy,  whet  ^ 

to  l!onington  punieuiar  attraetious  i\^  Uki  ^^^v 

and  her  many  waters.     He  made  oil  i^icturr^ 

jmlace  and  of  the  gram!  canal,  which  H 

gland,  and  attracted  much  notice,     1  ^ 

w^iat  in  the  style  oi"  Canal elto*s  worki^. 

to   |»aint  tnany    other    similar    pictures 

alre^idy  pre|>iired  the  sketches,  hi/ 

of  a  fatal  disease ;  he  was  in  a  d' 

debilif'  '"  ' '1*  in  tliis  copipbitu  m 

state,  '  iistiiutiou  sunk  under 

vm  .,iit'n  he  retiiin«*l  in  ) 

]  '►rtly  af^r  his  r 

lu  :    ,  ■     ;I(^T  1823,  havip^^, 

seventh  year- 
He  jitiiiited  chiefly  in  wa^er*oalour8,  w^ 

river  vi^'w^  ;  his  style  is  simple  <m;d  pi^ — 

from  ctmvcjitionalisms. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrimce,  v, 

tpuki?  of  him  in  the  lbllo\^ 

skortly  after  his    death—'  mm 

fatally  verific<l  ;  the  last  duties 

lamentwlM-  ^^     -  -'-       K 

I  have  ne^ 

talent  so  p;  > 

If  I  may  ji 

from   R»nu  !! 

seemed  exjMjutHmr  in  • 

rurity  of  taste  and  * 

ambition  which  nuiked  tou- 

the  art  painfully  irkj^ome  iu 

•  Uut  iW  ftir  sni*'rdon  w 
C'{im(!«  iH*  hliod  Fury  with  Die  »vho 
An&  liitB  Our  ikui->|>«n  Uto.' 
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Mia   from   the   work*  of 
CarpfDter. 

S  &C.). 

\tei't  vrho  prardied 
[i    it-yj^  and  studii^d  archi- 
ftcler  til  nioli.    In  1767  he  was  invited 

Li    Mii.LLH  j>  .vtijini,  Olid  wa*  for  many  yvstn 
11  us  an  assistant  and  architectural  draftsman, 
^ihidi  he  fomied  in  Lonilcn  with  Angelica 
■<'  xenlth  of  her  fame,  h?d  to  his  marrying' 
Rosa  Floniii»  in  1775.    When  Angelica 
T  h^r  niflrriage  with  Zucchi  the  painter, 
to  do  the  SAtne,  and  he  leR  Kiigiand  in 
'11  Lib  fauiUj  of  three  young  cTiiJdren  ; 
in  Italy  above  a  year,    Alx>ut  five  years 
i^icr,  1789,  be  wns  elec'ted  am  Asso- 
rt but  wsa  never  ruiied  to  the  rank 
'    '  tod  himaelf  very  warmly 

Id  to  obtain  for  him  the 
>f-yiuY,vii,  uii  Fusel i.     Bonomi  died 
a  widow  and   aix    children^   the 
f«  »c  HI}  !iri']itii'i  t  If  Durham  ;  and 
lied  a  work  on 

i  CJiici  pfott'^ioniil  uork^  urOj  additions  and  altcr- 

^jrt<=i'  TlnW.  Kr  nr.  IT'iO;  the  chapel  of  the  Sjianish 

rt^,  London^  1792;  Eastwell 

K?q.,  father  of  the  present 

i'lal  mausoleum  in  Blick> 

lialK  Salop;  nian.Hleu  at 

T  u.  i^Mtiii,  Esq, J  171)7;  the  splendid 

I,  in  Dutiibartonsnirc^  for  the  Duke  of 

*  f  Tiot  yet  completed)  is  his  most  celc- 

is  an  example  of  modem  design  in 

'^r-nire  (by  Tolfonl)  in  Brewster's 

ily  rt^markable  for  the  hereby,  if 

'    irtrr  [)ortico  >*ith  a  column  in  the 

aisigned  for  this  caprice  is,  that  as  the 

^___    for  caniagres  to  drive  through,  it  was 

I  In  the  centre  of  the  front  would  express  it* 

y^(.  h*'sid<.*9  having  a  mo«t  awkward  oHeet  in 

I  [jtion  is  not  a  little  objectionable*  ou 

-    the  view  from  the  entrance  door. 

1^  di'.-'i^  li  pn^k^  as  '  dJjpkying  originality  of 

'     ^    ipns  for  the  new  sacristy  of  St, 
h  edifice   ho  had  been  appointed 

E,  ur  BUONSIGNO^E,   FER- 
r  t,.  ih«-  Kit.._r  nf  Sardinia,  and  profesiior 
I  >  honourable  distinction 
I  to  us  only  hv  one  work, 
itUy  pruckims  his  talent  and  establbhes 
fd  that,  owing  perhaps    to  his   recent 
l,!i-i4),   we    have   not  been    able   t^j   eolle<.'t 
respecting;    him    or   his    profesaional    life ; 
ri  so  much  as  ^ve  him  a  place  in  bli^ 
The   church  '  Delia   Gran   Madre   di 
I,    an    ez-poto    structure   intended   to   coni- 
ing's  return  to  his  dominions,  is  one  of  the 
iiud  tasteful  specimens  of  rcct-nt  iLaliim  archi- 
I  4  liappy  application  of  the  idea  of  the   Pantheon 
iMrk/%>r.tti'    scale,  but  by  no  means   a  servile 
\i  distinnruisned   from   it  by  (>eing 
_      It    bjisemer*t    about    16    feet    high 
.meter,    \\h'reh,    following   the   plan   of    the 
nn^rd   portHjj^    constitutes  a  rwirapeted   tcr- 
Lrouad  the  edifice.      The  ascent  is 
•  if  fltejxs  leading  up  to  tlie  portieo, 
ii.     The  prtico  itself  is  a  Corinthian 
,    with    two  inner   columns.      The    in* 
r  by  75  in  height,   to  the  eye  of 
its  plan   into  eight  conipartmenls 
t,  tlie  latter  formin;^  four  seraicir- 
.  with  two  Corinthian  roliimns  in 
with   tlicse  recessed  divisions  are 
-reliefs  in  the  attic  aljove  tlie  order. 
1    with  <M  tui;onal  caissons.      PlaiiSj, 
ly  be  found  in  the 


Ijooks  were  merely  grdups  of 

iome  kind  of  vegetable  mem- 

ijt  of  ilm  bookbinder  was  a  very  primitiYe  one. 


lie  had  simply  to  paste  or  glue  ilie  leaves  together,  so  as  to 
form  an  exttaded  sheet,  and  to  atu«h  tl^^s  sheet  to  a  cylinder 
round  which  it  mipht  be  rolled.  Even  to  the  j>resent  day  it 
is  customary  in  some  Oriental  countries  to  wnte  on  slips  of 
vellum,  to  sew  the*'     '  '       '   :  ,  one  long  sheet  or 

[jage^  and  to  attach    :  is  end,  ciaspcd  with 

l^ofd  or  silver.     The  ^^|i.«m.   i-iMr  ■  ''"  -,  now  so  well 

known,  was   of  later   date,  and    cu:  l    vast    stride 

towards  iniprovement  j  it  was  adoptt  ti  ._._.,  '.or  the  wnMen 
miaods  uaed  in  Catliolic  countries,  long  before  tht^  invention 
of  printing,  and  has  been  retjuned  aa  the  most  convenient 
mode  of  binding. 

In  the  binding  of  a  book  at  the  present  day,  whether 
humble  or  costly,  there  are  generally  three  clashes  or  sue* 
eeioive  stages  of  operations,  varying  in  detidl  according  lo  df" 
cumstancea,  but  i( allowing  each  other  pretty  mu<  h  Iti  regular 
order.  These  relate  first  to  the  groupintr  of  tlie  sheets  to- 
p?tljer,  in  a  uniform  and  aymmetric^il  v    ^\ 

nig  of  the  stitl"  covers  or  boards  ^^  I 

book  i  and  lastly  to  those  pfooesses  win*  u  t>  unt-  lain^i  i..  lmc 
external  bfeauty  than  to  the  strength  or  efficiency  of  the  book. 
These  we  shall  designate  as — 1.  Prepannrf ;  1.  liindiiig; 
3.  PinUhii^  \  and  shall  liotice  the  ditferent  kinds  sed  we 
go  on. 

1.  Preparing,  A  book  is  built  up  of  several  sheets,  each 
one  folded  and  re-folded  so  as  to  assume  a  more  convenient 
size  than  as  originaLlv  printed.  The  number  of  successive 
foldings  dejKmds  on  tlic  si/.e  of  the  work  ;  thus  octavo  or  8vo. 
implies  tliat  there  are  eight  printed  {wges  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet,  and  tbut  tlie  sheet  must  be  su  folded  as  to  be  brought 
to  onc-t*ighth  of  its  original  size.  The  nural^^r  w  hereby  the 
size  of  a  Ixxjk  is  designated  expresses  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  printed  j*ages  obtained  from  one  side  of  a  printed 
sheet,  such  aa  folio,  4to.,  8vo,,  12mo.,  16mo,,  18mo.,24mo., 
32mo.,  &c.  Some  of  the  sher^«  ^  itM  L^vr'd  are  larger  than 
others  ;  thus  *  royid  octavo,*  thn  i  into  the  same  num- 


Ijcr  of 


page* 


^•fjst  octavo/ 


jii  size,  through  the 


sheet  of  piiper  being  larger. 

The  folding  of  the  pnnted  sheets  is  one  of  the  first  opera- 
tions in  preparing  for  the  binder.  Each  sheet  has  a  letter  at 
the  bottom,  such  as  a,  b,  &e.,  for  identification;  and  there  are 
as  many  signatures  as  ttiere  are  sheets  to  form  the  volume,  * 
When  the  alphabet  is  in  this  way  exliausted,  another  in 
smaller  tyfje,  or  dupliciitc  letters,  or  letters  combined  with 
oumeitds,  are  employed.  There  is  a  heap  of  signature  a, 
another  heap  of  signature  b,  and  so  on.  The  folder  sits 
before  a  bench,  on  which  each  sheet  i*  spread  out  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  tlie  folding  is  aided  by  the  use  of  a  Ihjug  or 
ivory  folding-knife:  it  is  done  witli  great  rapidity,  ond  with 
an  accuracy  which  can  only  result  from  constant  praetice. 
The  folded  sheets  are  *  gathered*  into  new  grouj^s,  fittt:d  to 
make  up  into  books ;  that  is,  each  new  group  is  made  to  eon- 
tain  one  co[iy  of  the  sheet  bearing  signature  a,  another  of 
signature  n,  and  so  on.  The  groufis  are  next  *  colluTed,* 
that  is,  exit  mined  throughout  to  see  that  no  mistake  in  the 
order  of  iu-rangemcnt  occurs. 

If  the  sheets  thus  folded,  gathered,  and  collate<l,  are  lo  be 
put  into  *  boards,*  they  are  sewn  in  the  next  process ;  but  it 
they  nre  to  be  bound,  and  therefore  finished  in  a  more  careful 
manner,  they  arc  beaten  or  pressed  before  being  sewn,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  them  to  a  more  comptiet  and  smooth  state. 
Until  recent  periods  this  process  used  to  l>e  efiecled  by  inettns 
of  the  hammer;  the  volutne  being  divided  into  parcels  of  a 
few  .«lieets ;  and  tJit-^e  |)arLcls,  held  flat  on  a  siDCMjth  stone, 
being  beaten  with  a  heavy  hammer.  But  the  *  rolling-press* 
has  greatly  improved  the  mode  of  proceeding.  This  press 
coixsista  of  two  smooth  steel  rollers,  rotating  nearly  in  con- 
tiict  i"  the  |MirceIs  of  a  volume  arc  placed  between  tin  plates 
and  then  jmssed  between  the  rollers,  which  gives  tliem  a  more 
uHective  and  ex|n;ditious  pn?«snre  than  the  hammer.  Some- 
times the  ink  becomes  *  tmnsferred '  to  the  opjKisito  page  by 
this  process,  when  not  properly  conducted,  to  the  great  db> 
figure ment  of  the  book. 

In  sewing  together  the  sheets  for  a  volume,  Ihey  are  not 
atnually  fastened  one  to  another,  but  all  are  in  common  at- 
tached to  a  range  of  jjarallel  strings  or  bands  j placed  across  the 
back  of  the  volume.  Some  times  marks  are  cut  with  a  saw 
across  the  back  edges  of  the  sheeb?,  to  receive  die  strings  ;  but 
in  others  cases  tliis  is  dispensed  with.  The  process  of  sewing 
is  curried  on  by  the  aid  of  a  sewing-jiress,  which  consist*  of  a 
flat  bed  or  board,  two  upright  bars  rising  trom  the  ends  of  this, 
and  a  cro^-bor  at  the  top.  The  strings  are  fastened  to  this 
cross-bar  and  are  stretched  Tcrtically  downwards  to  the  bed 
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of  the  pr<?«,  II  here  inc^  are  firmly  sectirod.  The  Tmrnlier  of 
these  strings  depends  principally  on  the  size  of  the  book,  und 
varies  from  two  to  eight  or  ten.  The  sewer  (a female) sit-s  in 
fvant  of  the  press,  lays  a  folded  sheet  down  on  it,  with  the 
Imek  edge  in  contact  with  the  stringrs,  opens  the  sheet  in  the 
midrllp,  and  sews  it  to  the  strings,  [lassing  a  needle  and  thread 
to  and  fro.  The  needle  pusses  through  the  back  ed^i*  of  the  sheet 
twice  as  many  times  as  there  are  strings  ;  the  object  being  to 
twist  tlie  thread  round  cvciy  string,  and  thus  connect  them  and 
the  sheet  to«rcther.  This  being  done  with  rc^iMM^t  to  the  first 
Rboet<,  a  second  is  laid  on  the  first,  and  sewn  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  so  on  with  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  as  many  as 
there  lire  tu  form  the  volume — all  the  thrvuds  Iw^inj^;  fastened 
to  all  the  strings,  and,  indirectly,  to  each  other  ;  for  the 
tho  thread  jmsses  from  one  sheet  to  another  by  n  peculiar  kind 
of  stitch  called  a  *  ketch'  stitch. 

Binding, — The  sheets  are  by  tiie  sewing-process  brougrht 
together  into  a  book-liko  form,  and  are  then  n^ady  to  (lass 
through  the  operations  connected  with  the  boards  and  covers. 
The  bfLck-edgcA  of  the  sheets  are  glued  together,  to  increase 
tho  strength  of  the  volume :  this  is  done  simply  by  holding 
the  book  in  the  left  hand,  and  brushing  on  it  a  little  warm 
melted  glue.  This  being  dried,  the  ends  of  the  strings 
(which  are  allowed  to  hang  loose  for  an  inch  or  so  beyond  tbe 
volume)  are  scrajicd  thin,  for  the  sake  cither  of  being  rtfodered 
invisible  when  the  tiook  comes  to  be  bound,  or  eUe  fo  aid  in 
lastening  on  the  boards.  The  volume  is  next  rounded  in  a 
singular  maimer ;  that  is,  rendered  convex  on  the  back  and 
concave  or  hollow  on  the  fore-edge.  The  workman  lays  the 
volume  down  tlat,  and  hammers  it  with  his  right  hand^  while 
the  left  draws  the  sheets  in  such  a  wa^-  as  to  produce  the 
rownding^  of  the  edges  :  the  mtmiijulation  is  a  curious  one  ;  and 
as  the  glue  is  not  yet  cjuite  dry,  tne  sheets  are  enabled  to  yield 
a  little  to  the  action  of  the  hand  and  hammer. 

A  groove  is  now  miide  fo  receive  the  boards  or  stiff  covers. 
These  bimrds  would  projeet  beyond  the  width  of  the  Imck 
edg«,  and  would  be  both  unsightly  and  inconvenient,  if  some 
means  were  not  adopted  for  eomjjn?Asing  or  confining  them, 
A  thin  bevel-edged  board  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
volume  far  enough  from  the  buck  edge  to  allow  of  a  kind  of 
ledge  to  be  formed ;  \1\p?a^  *  backing -boards,*  as  they  are 
called,  are  placed  porailel  with  tlie  back  edge ;  and  the  volume, 
witli  these  ooards  on  cither  side,  is  lowenKi  into  a  press,  with 
the  back  edge  ujipermost.  By  hammering  this  edge  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  it  is  mode  to  expand  or  spread  out,  and  thus  to 
Ibrm  Iwo  ledges  against  which  the  covers  of  the  booh  are  to  l*e 
placed.  Although  in  common  language  we  call  the  covers  of 
a  book  the  stitt' sides  which  keep  it  firm  ond  compact,  yet  the 
terms  upplicLl  by  u  bookbinder  arc  rather  different.  With 
him,  this  stiff  envelope  is  called  \\\^- boards  the  leather  or  doth 
apfitied  outside  ihc  ixiard  is  the  cotr/*,  and  the  two  together 
form  the  case ;  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  retain  the  same 
tenas  here. 

If  tlie  book  is  to  be  boarded^  to  ase  a  familiar  term,  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  are  not  often  cut ;  but  if  it  is  to  he 
Iwund,  this  cutting  of  the  edges  is  an  essentiid  process,  and  is 
done  liclbrc  the  boards  are  litted  to  the  volume.  The  cutting 
is  thus  effetrted.  The  voltime,  plawd  between  two  boards,  is 
screwed  in  a  press ;  one  of  the  ends  of  the  volume  being  left 
pmjeeting  a  little  above  the  pres^.  A  cutting  instrument, 
called  a  *  plough,'  jMirtaking  in  some  degree  of  the  action  of 
a  carpenter's  plane,  isjpassed  over  the  end  of  the  volume  so  as 
to«havi?  off  the  ragged  edges  of  the  sheets,  and  leave  them 
perfectly  smooth.  The  vobioio  is  reversed  in  position,  and 
the  same  thing  done  with  the  other  end.  It  is  then  taken  out 
of  the  press,  and  struck  forcibly  against  a  bench,  so  as  to  bring 
the  eonvcJiity  of  the  back  and  the  concavity  of  the  Iront  edge 
alike  to  a  plane  level,  which  admits  of  the  front  edges  ol'  the 
i!ave«  being  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top  and  Ixjttom 
otlges  had  liecm.  The  book  springs  liack  again  immediately 
<m  being  released  from  the  press  ;  and  then  presents  lite  neat 
nppeanuicc  which  a  concave  front  edge,  convex  back,  and 
puiiie  top  and  bottom  edges,  are  calculated  to  give. 

Matters  are  now  rea^lv  for  applying  the  stiff  '  boards.' 
Theae  are  made  of  *  milllxMinl/  a  smooth  brown  or  clrab- 
coloured  pasteboard  made  of  several  layers  of  ptier  glued  to- 
getlier  and  strongly  pressetl.  The  sizes  and  thK'knessea  vary 
according  to  tlie  size  of  the  volume  and  the  kind  of  binding  for 
which  they  are  to  be  use<i.  The  Iwards  are  cut  very  quickly 
from  the  large  slice  Is  by  a  cutting  edge  applietl  nearly  in  the 
fame  way  as  in  tobacco^hreddiog  or  in  diafF-cutting,  In 
attaching  these  lioards  to  the  book,  the  strength  of  the  fasten- 
ing defKuds  on  the  kind  of  binding.     If  the  book  is  to  be 


'  l>ound,'  holes  are  made  through  the  boirds, 
strings,  and  the  Joose  ends  of  the  strings,  betnf 
these  holes,  are  glued  down  firmly  to  (he  tDtm 
boards^  thereby  forming  a  very  finn  fastetihit, 
other  hand  J  the  volume  is  to  be  in   *  cloth  boifdiv' 
are  not  generaJly  passed  tti  rough  and  ghietl  «}owu 
but  the  boards  are  fastened  to  the  book  chieliy  by 
to  the  blank  leaves  or  '•  end-papers'  jilao^  it 
and  end  of  the  book.     These  txMUtls,  tn  Chip' 
brought  somewhat  fo  a  finished  state  before  b« 
the  volume;    for  the  cloth  is  cut  to  tlie 
handed  over  to  a  workman  who  past^  it  uytm 
placed  surtieicntly  wide  apart  to  aJlow  ibf  IIm 
wok.     Some  books,  especially  in  the  proven* 
*  hollow*  in  the  back ;    which   is  tijus   t 
layer  of  pa|ier  or  of  cloth  is  placed  betwt  ^ 
cover  and  the  back  of  the  sheets  ;  the  IciiiiuLT  u  ^ 
outer  layer, and  the  back  edge  of  the  shctts  to  tW'i 
and  aa  the  two  layers  are  connected  at  their 
tached  or  loose  from  each  other  at  their 
kind  of  hollowness  to  the  back  of  the  book. 

Most  well -bound  lK>oks  have  a  little  apj 
of  the  hack -edge,  called  the  'head-band/ 
finish  to  the  txjok,  and  at  the  same  time  si 
covering  of  the  back-edge  at  that  port.     For 
the  head- hand  cfmsistsof  a  conl  inserted  in  sOk 
for  Ix^tter  work  it  consists  of  a  little  strip  of  w 
board,  around  which  coloured  silken  threadi 
the  same  process  which  fastens  it  to  the  voloaiL 

When  the  volume  is  done  in  *  cloth/  of 
the  cloth  cover  h  applied  to  the  tioarda  befbr« 
attached  to  the  volume  ;  but  when  it  is  *  whole 
leather  all  over  the  outer  surface,  or  *  halt-boand/ 
leutlxer  and  partly  jjaf>er  at  th**  surface,  these 
put  on  after  the  boards  are  attached  to  the  book, 
is  cut  to  a  Fize  rather  larger  than  is   re^uined 
jmring  and  turning  in,  and  is  laid  fiiee  downwmnl# 
board.     The  back  of  the  leather  is  well  [lasted, 
])laeed  down  upon  it,  the  hands  of  the  vrorkmstt 
acljusting^  and  pressing  tfie  leather,  until  it 
the  book  in  every  nart.     If  'half-binding 
work,  then  the  leatlier  is  so  cut  as  to  cc 
Biiiall  |>ortion  of  each  board  or  side  ;  while 
applied  to  the  comers.     The  pajier  is 
on  as  to  hide  the  ragged  edges  of  all  these  five  ] 

Finifliing, — By  the  pnK^esses  above  d« 
has  received  all  which  is  really  necessary 
sheets  have  been  arranged  in  proper  order, 
fastened  to  boards,  and  covered  with  cloth, 
jiut  a  large  portion  of  the  talent,  tlie  ingenuity, 
applied  to  this  branch  of  manufacture  depend 
c|uent  processes  to  which  the  book  is  subjected, 
be  rapidly  glanced  at. 

First,  with  rc^s[iect  to  the  etige$.     Mmt 
chase  books  are  aware  that,  if  in  *  boards  *  or  * 
the  top  edges  of  the  sheets,  although  placed 
while  the  fore  and  bottom  i}4^*s  are  ragged, 
uncut.     In  some  cases,  to  make  a  neater  ap] 
neatness,  tiu.^  fore-edge  only  is  cut ;  in  octv^ii 
tof>,  the  whole  of  the  edges  are  cut,   but  left 
white  edge  to  a  book  would  soon    bec*onie 
unsightly  ;  and  it  is  far  more  usual  either  to 
with  colour  or  to  gild  it.     In  sprinkling,  the 
l>ooks  arc  laid  even  one  witli  another,  and  a  pi«t* 
dipped  into  liquid  colour,  is  passed  lightly  over  the| 
as  to  imjmrt  the  tint  to  them  regularly  *  tins  is  cmlii 
A  mor*^  general  method  is  that  of  sprinkling, 
in  this  mse  ranged  side  by  side  on  a  bench,  and  i 
in  the  liquid  colour  (which  is  formed  of  some  s 
as  Venetian  red,  umtwr,   &c.}  is  held   over  the 
lightly  tapped  against  a  stick,  whereby  a  sboirer 
on  the  edges  of  the  books,  producinganappCAnmoi 
on  the  colour  employed,  and  the  manner  m  which 
of  spots  is  brought  about.     Marble  ed^&t  ane 
prooueed,  by  a  peculiar  admixture  and  tuanagemcsft 
ferent  coloum  sprinkled  on  the  edge  of  the  booiu        i 

Gili  edges  are  more  delicate  m  their  [Nvpiraliafl 
gold  so  a[jplied  is  in  the  same  state  as  for  various  IM 
purposes,  viz.,  an  extremely  thin  leaf.  ISefore  the 
cover  of  the  book  is  quite  finished,  the  votumr 
forcibly  against  the  iNnek,  so  as  to  make  the  fc 
ia^tcad  of  concave.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  pn^ 
exposed  edge  up|)ermost.     The  edge  is  scimped 


aikl  is  coated  with  a  mixture  of  red  chalk  and 
ke  ^Id  is  blown  out  rrom  small  books,  and  spread 
*  cushion,  wliere  it  is  cut  to  the  proper  size  by  a 
knifip.  A  dnj«l-hair  pencil  b  dipped  into 
viix«d  with  water,  and  with  this  the  partially 
book  IS  moistened ;  the  gold  Is  tlien  taken  iij) 
i  of  brush,  and  applied  to  the  moittcned  edge^  to 
ally  adheres,  \vheo  all  the  three  edges  have 
this  way,  and  allowed  to  remain  a  very  few 
I  takes  a  burnisher  formed  of  a  verj'  smooth 
^1  and  aetting'  the  end  of  the  handle  again^  his 
gold  very  forcibly — not  {as  might  bt*  sup- 
ag  its  pennanente^  Ijut  givingr  it  a  hiph 
r  rubbing  down  the  minute  asperities  which 
r  the  paper  beneath.  The  gold  employed 
I  degree  of  solidity  acconling  to  the  co«t^ 
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we  pass  to  the  covers ;  and  first,  to  leather 

JtT  wo  employed  is  ^roan '  or  sheep,  '  calf/ 

Ratflsta;'  at  feast,  these  are  the  principal 

alone  we  need  make  allusion  here.     TheM* 

ve  their  colour  at  the  dyc-houst*s  in  Ber- 

are  prepared  ;  but  *  roan-bound*  l>ooks, 

3^  arc  often  sprinkled  with  tolour  by  the 

the  leather  has  Wen  attached  to  the  boards. 

,  the  book^  are  opened,  and  hung  over  two 

ler  tliat  the  leaves  may  hamg  vertically  down - 

boards  lie  horiiontal.     A  brush  is  dipped 

',  and  dashed  or  sprinkled  on  the  cover 

of  spots  or  wavy  lines,  at  the  taste  of  the 

Russia  leathers  do  not  often  receive  any 

from  the  bookbinder  ;  hut  Morocco  is 

in  the  following-  manner  : — The  Morocco 

for  cMr-covers  and  such  purpow^s  is  made 

or  sheep-skin  according  to  its  quulitVr  *nd 

appearanee,  arising  from   the  surface  naving 

rery  hard  with  a  minutely  i^rooved  piece  of 

many    purjioges    of    bookbindinji^    these 

to   a  granulated   ap|>eiminee.      Two 

being  well  wetted,  and  laid  face  to  face, 

mbbetl  in  ditii?reiit  dinH-'tioiis  with  a  ffut 

hich  the  ^Tinkles  are  removtsd,  and  astighfly 

produced. 

produced  on   a   leather-bound    lKK>k    by 

dies  are  very  divcrsilied.      The  dies  for 

ar  device  are  fixed  to  handles,  and  when 

BTP  warmed  in  a  gus^ieuted  stove.     Many 

used  for  one  book^  and  the  process  of  pro- 

<imamental  device  by  using  these  tools  by 

blind- tooling/     But  for  muny  purposes  it  is 

It  to  fasten   a  great  ntimber  of  snjiill  die*  as 

Id  a  nnetallic  plate,  by  means  of  glue  and  cloth , 

*^     device  from  this  hxed  plate  by  means  of  a 

■  *  blocking.' 

go  produr<jd  on  a  book  arc  caried  ^  blind/ 
e<I ;  but  much  of  thp  beaut v  nf  the  work- 
the  tasteful  introduction  ol  lids  metal  in 
of  the  pattern.  The  leather,  m  laid  on 
a  tit  state  for  receiving  the  gold  without 
of  surface.  It  first  receives  a  coating  of 
two  or  three  coatings  of  white  of  egg, 
glossiness  i?  produced  ;  and  just  I >eforo  the 
on,  the  surftiee  is  slightly  uiobt<*nivl  with 
up  into  small  pieces  to  suit  th^:*  kind  of 
on  the  book  with  a  flat  camel -hair  brush  ; 
or  <iie,  previously  heafed  in  the  iin%  is  im- 
tHe  gold ;  wnereby  two  e fleets  are  prwluced  at 
production  of  the  device,  and  the  Rxing  of  the  gold 
er.  A  piece  of  soft  rag,  lightly  passed  over  the 
Ito  the  small  superfluous  fragments  of  gold^  and 
jPt  device  clearly  marked. 

liecomtksn  of  volumes  bound  in  cloth,  althou|Tb 
i§kt  lower  leveJ  in  resjjcct  to  manual  dexterity 
■e  laogdy  bmdhtg  in  leather,  has  occupied  niuch 
ililin  tbc  last  few  years,  and  has  been  one  of  the* 
MiMfl'Fg  neat  and  even  elegant  volumes  at  a  nmr- 
Nr  pricf.  Cloth-binding,  in  fact,  has  been  the  genn 
t  JSIvmncein  the  art— the  application  of  machinery 
Ml  bttd  piipviously  been  etfoctcd  by  manual  labour. 
h  with  which  books  are  covered  h  genenilly  e<>tton 
pdar  kind,  woven  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
lelh-btoding'  came  up,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the 
§84  in  the  unaltered  state,  with  the  warp  and  weft 
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threads  visibly  crossing  €»ch  other  at  right  angles.  But  tiow 
the  cloth  is  more  geno^ly  so  altered  by  an  artificial  emboss- 
ment of  surface,  as  to  leave  the  threads  liarely  visible,  and  to 
give  to  it  a  close  resemblance  to  leather.  We  may  instance  a 
work  published  by  the  publishers  of  the  present  vohune,  viz., 
the  '  Pictorial  Museum  of  Animated  Nature,*  of  which  the 
red  cloth  covers  have  had  imfmrtcd  to  them,  by  embossing,  a 
remarkably  close  resemblance  to  the  appearance  of  leather;  a 
resemblance  which,  though  now  becoming  very  common,  would 
have  deceived  many  an  eye  a  few  years  ago.  This  emboss- 
ing is  produced  by  tlrawing  the  cloth,  while  yet  uncut  for  the 
purposes  of  binding,  between  two  steel  rollers,  of  which  the 
surlaces  are  engraved  with  the  required  device,  and  which 
have  a  row  of  gas-jets  through  their  hollow  centre,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  constant  temperdture.  Inhere  must  be  as  many 
pairs  ol  rollers  as  there  are  diiferent  devices  for  embossing 
clolh ;  so  that  the  number  in  large  factories  is  very  consider- 
able. Some  of  the  rollen  art*  intended  for  the  production  of 
a  uniform  device  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  dotli ;  while 
others  have  particiiiar  devices  for  each  fmrticular  IxKjk,  and 
are  consequently  planncii  with  esi)ecia]  reference  to  the  size  of 
the  volume.  The  rapidity  with  which  books  can  be  now 
bound  iu  this  way,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  surprising  cheap- 
ness at  which  they  are  often  sold.  Five  or  six  years  ago, 
Dr.  Ure  said  that  'should  Messrs.  Westleys  (one  of  the 
largest  establishments  in  this  line)  receive  five  thousand 
volumes,  on  any  given  occasion,  theV  can  have  them  all  ready 
for  publication  within  the  incredibly  short  period  of  two 
days  ;'  and  this  has  Ijeen  more  than  borne  out  by  wliat  has 
since  been  done. 

Other  kinds  of  cJotii-covers,  especially  those  which  are 
much  dectiraied  with  gold,  are  stamped  with  the  device  after 
l>eing  pasted  on  the  covers,  instead  of  before  ;  tliey  are,  in 
fact,  cases f  each  one  <|uite  reatly  to  affix  to  the  book  in  a 
ppeedy  manner  after  being  stamped.  Great  pressure  is 
required  in  this  process,  for  the  mill-board  is  required  to 
yield  to  the  force,  as  well  as  the  cloth  itself.  The  case  is 
[ilaced  down  flat  on  an  iron  bed  heated  witli  E:as  from  beneath ; 
above  is  a  pR'SSf  to  the  lower  end  of  which  is  attached  the 
?tomping-die  or  device,  face  downwards.  Great  mechanical 
power  is  then  brought  to  bear  on  it,  and  the  press  descends 
with  force  sufficient  to  impart  the  |iHttern  to  the  cover,  gilt  or 
not,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  cusc. 

India-rubber  Bmdmff.— The  laj^t  few  years  have  witnessed 
the  introiJuctiijn  of  a  singidar  mode  of  binding,  arising  out  of 
the  use  of  a  cement  or  glue  of  caoutchouc,  instead  of  sewing, 
for  fastening  the  sheets  of  bor^ks  together.  In  this  process, 
the  sheets  are  not  allowed  to  retain  the  folded  form  custom- 
ary in  other  kinds  of  binding ;  but  the  edges  are  cut  on  a// 
four  sides — on  the  back  as  well  as  the  front,  top,  and  bottom  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  all  the  leaves  are  scfiaraled 
one  from  anotlier.  The  grouji  of  leaves  to  form  one  volume 
is  placed  in  a  kind  of  gauge,  by  which  convexity  is  given  to 
the  back-edge  and  concavity  to  the  front ;  and  a  cement  of 
tiioutchouc  is  careftilly  applied  to  the  back-eilge,  whereby  all 
the  leaves  become  cemente«l  together.  The  suliseijucnt 
operations  art?  much  the  same  as  in  other  binding.  There  is 
a  certain  kind  of  fleiibility  resulting  from  this  method,  advan- 
tageous when  the  volun^e  is  thick.  This  method  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Uancock,  and  in  reference  to  it  Dr.  Ure 
remarks : — '  For  engravings,  atlasses,  and  le«lgers,  this  bind- 
ing is  admirabiy  adapted,  because  it  allows  the  pages  to  be 
displayed  most  treely,  without  the  risk  of  dislocating  the 
volimie ;  but  for  security,  three  or  four  stitches  should  be 
made.  The  leaves  of  music*books  bound  with  caoutchouc, 
when  turned  over  lie  flat  at  their  whole  extent,  aj-  if  in  loose 
sheets,  and  do  not  torment  the  musician  like  the  Icav^  of 
the  ordinary  lK>oks,  which  are  so  ready  to  spring  back  again. 
Manuscripts  and  <'ollections  of  letters  whicli  hap|>en  to  liavi* 
little  or  no  margin  left  at  the  back  for  stitching  tht^ni  by,  may 
be  Ijound  by  Mr.  Hancock's  plan  without  the  least  encroach- 
ment ujion  tlje  writing.  The  thickest  ledgers  thus  bound 
oj>en  as  easily  as  pa[)er  in  quire,  and  may  be  \»Tittcti  up  to  the 
innermost  margin  of  the  book  without  the  least  inconvenience.' 

A  method  iias  (Mitented  six  or  seven  years  ago,  of  *  Cement- 
binding/  This  consists  in  cementing  the  leaves  or  sheets 
together  at  the  Imck,  with  ii  eomiiositiou  of  isiciglass,  oil^ 
sugar,  and  other  ingredients ;  and  m  covering  the  cemented 
edges  with  a  strip  of  calico  similarly  cemcntetl.  What  ad- 
vantages (if  any)  this  possesses  over  the  caoutchouc  binding, 
does  not  appear :  its  principle  is  evidently  the  same  . 

HOOK  TRADE.  The  substance  of  this  not;< -o  h  con- 
densed,  with  slight  alterations  here  and  there,  froiaa'Post- 


icnpt'  to    ^Wtniam  Coxton :  a  Biogrrapjiy/  by  Mr,  Charles 

Knight,  which  jrives  a  hktory  oi"  the  *  Progress  of  the  Pri^-s-s 

in  England/     l*he  subject  may  l)c  dividci!  inro  five  periods  :— 

L  From  tfie   introduction   of  printing  by   Cnattoti  to 

the  arcession  of  James  L^  1603. 

JI.  From  I60ij  to  the  Revolution,  1688. 

III.  From  IIS88  to  the  acceasioo  of  Gooi^  III,,  1760. 

IV.  From  1760  to  1800. 
V.  From  1800  to  1843. 

I.  due  of  the  earliest  objc*ets  of  the  first  printers  was  to 
prcscm?  from  further  destruction  the  scattered  matiuscripts  of 
the*  antient  ^locts,  orators,  and  historians.  But  after  the  first 
half-eentiiry  of  (irintin^  men  of  letters  anxiously  demanded 
copies  of  theontient  <*lflsatc3.  The  Munuliuses  and  Stephenses 
and  Planting  produced  neat  and  com|>arily  printed  (K*tavos 
and  duodeeiiiiijs,  in  addition  to  tfie  larger  h<Kjk9,  instead  of 
only  produiinp  the  expensive  folios  of  their  predi*cessors. 
The  instant  that  they  did  this,  the  foundations  of  literature 
were  widened  and  deepetied.  They  probably  at  first 
overrated  the  demand;  indeed ^  we  know  they  did  so^ 
and  tln^y  sufterod  in  eon^equence ;  but  a  new  demand  vc^ry 
soon  followed  tijion  the  first  demand  for  cheap  eopies  of  the 
antient  elassics.  ^i'he  first  English  Bible  was  nought  up  and 
burnt;  those  \iho  houcht  the  Bibles  contributed  capital  for 
sudung  new  Bibles^  and  tliose  who  burnt  tlic  Bibles  by  so 
dobf  »€lverti«c?d  them.  The  firnt.  |*rinters  of  tlie  Bible  were 
however  cautious — they  did  not  see  the  number  of  readii'-^ 
upon  which  tlicy  were  to  i^ly  for  a  sole.  In  1540  Criifton 
printed  only  500  copies  of  his  complete  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures :  and  yei^  so  great  was  the  rush  to  th  s  new  supply  of 
the  most  importiint  knowledge,  tliat  we  have  ?jtistiiig  S26 
editions  of  the  English  Bible,  or  jwiry  of  the  Bible,  printed 
between  152*3  and  1600. 

The  early  En^^liFh  [jrintefs  did  not  attempt  what  the  con- 
litjental  printers  were  doin^  for  the  anfient  clussics.  Down 
to  1540  no  (ireek  botik  had  ap|>eart!d  from  »n  Knjrliisb  press. 
Oxford  hud  unly  printf  d  a  prt  ot^  Cicero's  Epistles  ;  Cam- 
brid|U'e,  no  antient  writer  whatever :  only  rhree  or  four  old 
Roman  i^riters  hud  been  reprinteii^  at  that  date,  throughout 
England.  The  Euglish  nobility  were,  probably  for  more  than 
the  first  half-ccnlury  *>f  English  printing,  the  great  eneou- 
ragers  of  our  press :  they  retiuircd  trarislations  and  abridge- 
ments of  the  classics — versions  of  French  and  Italian  romances, 
old  chronicles,  and  helps  todcvmit  exercises.  Caxton  and  his 
successors  abundantly  supplitifl  these  wants,  and  the  impulse 
to  most  oi'^  their  eiertion^  was  given  by  the  growing  demend 
for  literary  amuseinent  on  the  jiart  of  the  great.  But  the 
priests  ftrovc  with  the  laity  for  the  education  of  die  j)eople ; 
and  not  only  in  Frotestant  but  in  Catholic  countries,  were 
schools  and  universities  everywhere  founded.  Here  again 
was  a  new  source  of  employment  for  tfie  pn^ss — A,  B^  C's,  or 
Al->s»e5,  Primers,  Cateenians,  Grauunars,  Dictionaries,  were 
multiplied  hi  every  direction.  Books  became  also  during 
this  pcriwl  tlie  tools  of  |jTofessional  men.  Thert^  were  not 
many  works  of  medicine,  but  a  great  many  of  law.  The 
people  too  required  instruction  in  the  laws  which  tliey  were 
rciquired  to  oli^y  ;  and  thus  the  Stutntes^  mostly  \\ritten  in 
French,  were  trauslatcd  and  uhridgr^d  hy  IliistelJ,  an  eminent 
hiw-printer»  Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Caxton  tlie  press 
was  employed  to  promulgate  new  laws. 

Taken  altogether,  the  activity  of  the  press  of  England, 
during  the  first  period  of  our  inquiry,  was  very  remarkable* 
To  U  iiliaiu  Caxton.  our  first  printer,  are  aligned  64  works. 

VVynkyn  de  Worde,  the  able  assistant  and  friend  of  Caxton, 
producTid  the  large  number  of  40^  books  from  149^  to  1535^ 
that  is,  upoa  an  average,  he  printed  10  books  in  each  year. 
To  Richiml  Pynson,  supposed  to  have  btHm  an  assistant  of 
Caxtfni,  212  work?  are  assigned^  lietween  1493  imd  1531. 

From  the  time  of  Cax ton's  nre^s  to  that  of  Thomas  llacket, 
with  whose  name  Dr.  DiWin  s  work  concludes,  we  have  the 
t-numerutioii  of  2R26  books.  The  *■  Typographical  Antiqui- 
ties' of  Ames  and  Herbert  comes  down  to  a  later  period. 
Thev  recorded  tlie  names  of  three  himdred  and  fifty  printers 
in  England  and  Scotland,  or  of  foreign  printers  engaged  in 
producing-  books  for  England^  who  wert*  working  between 
1474  una  1600.  The  same  authors  have  recorded  the  titles 
(we  have  oountcd  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  muke  the  asser- 
tion) of  nearly  lO^OOD  distinct  works  printed  among  us  during 
the  same  jjeriod,  Many  of  these  works  however  were  only 
single  sheets ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ure  doubtless 
mituy  not  here  registered-  Dividing  the  total  number  of  Ixjoks 
mnted  during  these  130  years,  we  find  that  tlie  average  num- 
uer  of  distinct  works  proifuccd  each  year  waa  76, 
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Long  afVer  the  invention  of  priotitag 
into  England,   books  wer»*   dear.     Ii»  v 

counts  of  Eli/jibeth  of  V     ' 
we  find  that,  in  1505,  t\%* 
and  a  'Psalter.'     In  15' 
half  a  load  of  l>urley,  ii;i 
lahourer.     In  1516*  *  ■ 
law-book,  Uie  first  | 
that  time  forty  j^hili...^ 
Books  gradmilly  becatnt*  cheaper  as  tiie 
rely  ujion  a  larger  numlxr  of   t'ltil 
privdcges  that  were  given  to  i  for 

of  books,  during  the  reigns  of  J  )  U 

Ijetli — although  they  were   10  ac<.4>ri;**iic* 
monopoly    which  characterized    that    afv, 
granted  to  prevent  tliespk^ad  of  books— o8i 
market  was  not  large  enough  to  enahl*  di« 
the    risk  of  com|>elition.      One    with 
may  be  estimated  to  have  been  prints 
the  period  we  have  been  noticing  ,•   w 
would  have  been  quite  adequate  to  the 
number  of  readers— to  many  r4' \kbfirti 
was  a  novelty  unsanctioned  by  >  t 

II.  The  second  period  of  tbr  i     _      i 
sion  of  James  L  to  tl»e  He  volution,  was 
dantry  at  one  time,  to  which  siicceeded  the 
ous  and  j>olitical  controversy  j  and  then 
literature  of  tlie    Bestoration.     The   jiff*is 
active  during  the  politico- re  In. 
British  Museum,  a  collection  "! 
between  tlie  yeai'  J640  and  lUtiU,  tiir  wiini* 
sevend   publications  amountii    to    tiio 
30,000.     'Jlie  number  of  imprei^ioiis  of 
nected  wirh  contro>crsial  subjectB  luuK 
during  tills  period. 

After  the  Rest  oration  an  act  of  ] 
only  twenty  printers  shoidd  practit 
W'e  see  by  a  petition  to  jiarliainent  in   i 
only  140  ^  working  printers*   in  London. 
enough  to  produce  tlie  kind  of  litvriiiirv 
required. 

At  the  fire  of  Ijondon^  in  1666,  the 
Libout   hi.  Paul's  lost  an  immenJo  stock 
amounting,  according  to  Evelyn,  ti>  the 
which  they  wcto  accustomed  to  stow  in 
tropolitan  cuthtdiaU  and  of  oth. 
that  tinie  the  (>eople  were  1h 
think  ; — and  as  new  capital  ruai 
stock  of  hooks,  there  was  once  more  c( 
printing.     The  laws  that  regulated   the 
soon  alter  fell  into  disuse,  as  they  had  li 
tempt.     We  have  before  us  a  calaloi^'uc  (i 
this  country)  of  ^ all  the  l>ociks  pru 
dreadful  fire,  1666,  to  the  end  of  Ti 
catxdogue  is  continued  to  1685,  yci^ 
— we  may  fitirly  say  one-half— of  tf 
mons  and  tracts,      rhe  whole  numl 
the  fourteen*  years  from  1666  to  16^ 
ing,  wiis  3;**50,  of  which  9A7  were  < 
idiysic, — 5«;  thnt  two- filths  of  ih* 
books;  8!)7  were  school-books,  on 
gntpby  and  navigation,  inchiding  1 
oi'  these  lourteeu  years,  the  total  i; 
yearly  wa^i  253  ;  but  deducting  the  . 
serm^jos,   and  majjs,  we  may  lairlj 
average  of  new  books  was  much  umi' i    1 
of  copies  constituting  an  edition  we  h-i\< 
it  must  have  been  smiiii,  for  the  pricic  ot    >  ^'  • 
can  ascertain  it,  was  considerable.    I  ri  a  cat-  :  •  -.^^.t 
printed  twenty-two  years  after  the  one  we  havi 
we  tind  that  the  onlinury  cost  of  an  otta^■o  mwj 

III.  We  have  arrived  at  t lie  third  slaf  o  of  ihti 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  aece^ion  of  Geor|pf 

This  period  wdl  ever  be  ni- :     -  '^    in  oar  I 
creation,  in  great   part,  of  jhi 
papin^,  and  magazines,  and  re... 
cstablii^hed,   the  people,  even  tlie 
fairly  be  said  to  have  poneased   li 
knowledge. 

The  pitblication  of  int^Higmte 
Chiu-les  1,  and  his  Farliainefvt.     Bill  the 
days  were  little  more   than  tKse^ional 
speaks  of  a  *  Pimiplilet  of  Newft*    Beforfit' 
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This  is  a  prodigimis  stride  beyond  the  avcraee  oF  58  pSr  yH5 
of  Uio  provioiia  pt*nud.  imiii  siiiue  cause  or  other,  the  sell- 
ing-price  of  l)ooks  had  increajiCHJ^  in  iiiopt  eases  i>0  l>er  eetit,, 
in  others  100  j»er  teviL  The  2*.  iki,  diiixJeeiuio  had  becoine 
4.?,;  the  6x.  txtiivo,  10^.  6#A  ;  and  the  I  '  ~  ,    I/,  U.     It 

Hould  apjiear  from  thiB  Umt  the  e«duhi  \\aa  prmd- 


i»  value*  Uy  *-'.\ps  L  up  ^  riv^l 

u/     In   1749   tJL  lew,  'The 

^4(1 ;  ttud  ia  a  few  jcjir}»  vvu4  tuilowed  by 

fiteniture  fif    ''         '    V        '         '      -d  the 
temjiomr}  '*  ad- 

'  to  our  lit<nnijri;  it   tuor^'   ^uuu  rLiciructtT*. 
^ORAte  deduction  for  the  jjojnphlets  inserted 
■*' '  "?y  n^ferred  to,  it  stdl  apj>eiirs  that  the 
J   literature,  althoujL'"li  constituting  a 

if  riti'ni!'\   «"«itiiirn'r<'i',  hail    in  s<»iijf'  t!f- 


nwuiy.  'ii*e  ot  the  camnuTcc  in  books 

mu^t  h' V  euornious,  when  co oi pored  with 

tiiv  preiriuiw  tiity  >cjini. 

\  .  Of  the  last  peri»>f!  — t^e  most  fCinarkablc  for  the  great 
extension  of  the  ei  s— we  ahall  pn*sent  the  ue- 

counts  of  the  tirst  i: .  oly ,  and  of  the  last  I G  years 

in  detjiil. 

The  number  d'new  publlcatiotis  issued  from  1800  to  1827, 
ineluding  reprints  altered  in  size  ojid  price,  but  excluding 
ijamphlefs,  was,  a' rtmiin^  to  ti«e  London  Catalog^uc,  19,8GO. 
Dedtjcting  on- *■+*'■  '  -  ■^- •  •---•♦-  -■  >■  -  -  i^w^h  ^^j^y 
books  in  27  }  is  i>f r 


t  .  trom  thu  ^1' 

f  aniphlct^ 

-thr^  ii^w 

rr,     it  i;C!-'Uj!i  ^JTubablu  Uiat  iim  iimnljCTS  of  an 
had  bet'n  increased ;  for,  however  rtrantre  it 


tied  into  a  (iprudl  octavo  at  lU^.  b</.  ;  the  iMs.  tki. 

y  V2s.  or  H^.,  and  tlie  guinea  cpiarto  very  com- 

linc^    Th^  demand  for  new  If  ;  at  the 

f  of  those  tlays,  wn*  princitiall  'd  by 

letiea  and  Circulating  Librant^-     ^  ** 

1   ditfusiu^  know  led  ire  were  tirst  e4t  i 


PBT? 


I  the  last  century  sticros  to 
r  volume;  an  *>'''"V"   ''..r.t 
-It.  6^/.  tu  3y,    III 

r  ;  and  tlie 


1^^ 


of  th«  in.irket.     They  al-io  in  many 

.    '       ,''"'"-,    '        :  ..  r  ■;,iii^a 

.'e  of 

p'j  ikH*  jipuu!<  non  of 

'ji  the  polden  age  for 

les  were  ntade.     Per- 

I  libli^hers  uiming  les^i 

l^  f  i/trge  impressioTi4 

ith  their  noisy 

for  the  mui'ket 

V  into  lusher  intiuenee  in 

'  i%rry  their  books  to  Bristoi 

wr  U>  hawk  them  fibout  the  country  in 

tmW  of  books  ha^  j^oae  into    »guhu-  com* 

from  the  acccsilon  of  George  XIL  to  tho 
thieenVb  centniT  ij  marked  by  the  rapid  in- 
land for  fkf^pular  literoture,  rattier  than  by 


MmUlit   nilii  a  ivM  exemptions;  and  the  codt 

iis  rotMfiderable.     Tiie  principle  however  was 

I  ihe  market  by  cominp  into 

'ns  of  a  \mik^  $o  tlwl  the 

'  oek  in  a  savinp5-bank 

<  step,  wliich  has  pro 

li  i-s  ryii  now  capable  of  a  nun  b 

than  it   ha«  ever  yet  rtceivetl 
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\yi^{ 


|u  the  ^  ^i 
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\   Books/ 
1  that  ^tm 


p  HI 

3Bp' 

I  imve  an  averng*'  ol  372  new  bix»ks  per  year, 


vo  tyt  rvoriiiis   not  altered 
iphlets:  tlediictinjar  nne-hfih 
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\vas  eitpr« 


up, 


pli 

of    I    ^  _  :     .  .  .        ■■■■,'■: 

sterbu>r  iniorumtion  in  a  pjpuUr  Ibrtiij  and  |)ublJ.*)he4i  at  4 
verj"  I  heap  rate.  In  the  year  1827  '  Constable's  Mi^eHkiiiy  ' 
led  the  way  in  thi*  ni»vel  attemut;  in  the  same  y  - 

eiety  for  the  Diftnsion  nf  lawful  Knowledi."',  wiijc  !i 

formed  in  N"  I 

several  publi:  > 

the  same  cluiiit)*  IS.    .^ui  \s 

have  Ix'cn  niuJiij^lied   lit  t 

tradesuian's  and  meehanii  r^  u-    -r    ,   ,v,  <  -i-k^  l 

stock  of  books,  which,  through  an  annual  v\\ 


or  p/.,  has  brought  the  n 
all  tiie  tranquil  enjoym 
reading,  hoii»e  to  a  man 

The  increasing  diiiire  ior 
Hie  profile  was  however  t 
*  r  -'xine*  of  t 

Ki iitd  *  Chaiiil 

liishijd ; 


imI  i 


u*miiy 


wgr  tint  masses  of 

[.     lu    18:52  the 

ii*i  thy  Ditiiiaion  of  Lseful 

lal '  commenced  to  be  i>ub- 

d  subR'Cjuunth   tliw     ^jaturday  Magazine.'      The 


*  i*enny  ^heet  *  of  tlie  reign  of  Queen  Anue  was  revived  m 
th©  reign  of  William  IV,,  with  a  u      '      '  '  '       *  I- 

oess.  ft  was  sttid  by  some  that  the  1 

*"  !.  They  a*ierte<lals(rthatthLiv>^  jmo^i-  .h.miuj^iui- ^^uaid 
uved,  neci?fisarijy,  at  the  san^e  time.  The  '  rcnnj^  Cy* 
.-,,,., la"  of  the  Society  tor  the  1>iiiii^w.n  f>i'  Wi't'al  Know- 
ledge wa*J  deemed  the  most  darhi.  Je  de- 
struction. That  work  ha.^  re  tun  to  the 
commerce  of  literature,  and  40,ULm/,  have  in-'cn  liistribnted 
amonirst  the  authors  and  artists  engaged  in  its  production,  ot 
which  smn  more  than  threc-iburt^s  have  been  laboriously 
earned  by  the  diligcr^ee  of  the  writers. 

There  is  a  mrMie  however  of  testing  whether  cheap  Ittera- 
turtJ  has  destroyed  the  publit^tion  of  new  books^  without  in- 
cluding reprints  and  pamphlets,  ^e  take  the  lour  years  fixim 
1^20  It »  1632,  as  computed  by  our$elvea,  from  the  London 
Catalogues  :  and  the  four  years  from  1839  to  1842,  as  com- 
puted by  Mr.  M*Culloch  in  tho  last  edition  of  bis  *  Coui- 
mertiai  Dictionary  f — 

KEW  woftKS,  1829  to  1632. 
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ITEW  wORKfl,  1839  to  1843. 

1859  2302  £966   lU.  2J. 

lP4n  2091  943     3     5 

1841  2011  91)2     5     9 

1^42  2193  968     3     6 

In  the  four  years  ending:  1832  were  publishcxJ»  of  new  books, 
6149  Totumed;  in  the  fouryeara  ending  1842  were  publisheti 
S697  volumes.  The  coat  of  a  single  copy  of  tiie  til 49  v{>- 
luraes  was  3499/. ;  of  the  8597  volumes,  3780/.  The  avemg<' 
pHioe  per  volume  in  the  first  period  was  ]1«.  5J. ;  in  the  Bocond 
perkMJf  8«.  9^. 

Mr.  M*Culloch  haa  also  given  tlie  following  twble  of  rv- 
pnnts^  from  I83i>  to  1842:— 

REPltlNTB  AND  STvr  EDITIONS. 
Ha,  or  V<y\»,  Value  nl  Piiblleatioo  price. 

773       •,       .    £296     78.  8d. 
821        ..        .       327  16  10 
741        .,        ,       314  12     7 
684        ..        *       39S     9     6 

Mr.  M*€ulloch  adds :  *From  inquiries  we  have  ninde  with 
miith  care  and  iabour,  we  find  that,  at  an  average  of  the  four 
years  ending  with  1842,  *21 4^  volumes  of  new  works,  and  753 
volumes  of  new  e<fitions  and  reprints  (cxfluiivr  of  mraphlets 
and  jicriodical  [lublications),  were  annually  published  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  wv  have  ftirtiicr  ascertained* timt  the  pobbcation 
price  of  the  former  was  8f.  94rf,»  and  of  the  latter  8«.  2d.  u 
volume.  Uent-e,  if  we  supjiose  the  Hverage  imjiression  of 
each  work  to  have  been  750  copies,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the 
total  value  of  the  new  works  annunUy  prwiufed,  if  they  were 
fiold  at  the  jjubli ration  pricx*^  would  be  7 08, 49 k/.  Ss.  H/l,  and 
that  of  the  new  editions  and  reprints/231/218/,  15*.  We  be- 
lieve however  that  if  we  estimate  the  priee  at  which  the  entire 
impressions  of  both  descriptions  of  works  actually  sell  at  4.'j.  n 
vfibinie,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  mark ;  and  if  so,  the  real 
vahieof  the  books  annmillv  prod  need  will  lie  435,600/.  a-yeitr/ 

But  the  most  rcniarkalile  charucteristic  of  the  jtresa  ol"  this 
country"  is  its  periodical  literature.  It  might  be  assertefl, 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  ])eriodical  works  is^ed  in  Great 
Britain  during  one  year  comprise  more  sheets  than  all  the 
books  printed  in  Europe  from  the  period  of  Gutenberg  to  the 
year  1500. 

The  numljer  of  weekly  periodical  works  (not  newspapers) 
issued  in  London  on  Saturday,  May  4,  1844,  was  about  sixty. 
Of  tliese  the  weekly  sah»  of  the  more  important  amounts  to 
little  less  than  300,000  copies,  or  about  iitteen  millions  annu- 
ally. The  greater  numhtr  of  these  are  devoted  to  the  f^upply 
of  |)ersons  who  have  only  u  very  small  sum  to  exjjcnd  weekly 
upon  their  home  readin|r. 

Of  the  wcokly  publicationj?,  independent  of  the  sale  of  many 
of  them  in  monthly  parts,  we  may  fairly  estimate  that  the  an- 
jiual  retumi*  are  little  «hort  of  100,000/' 

The  monthly  issue  of  jjeriodical  literature  from  London  is 
uneqnalle*!  by  any  similar  commercial  oj>eration  in  Euroijc. 
227  monthly  iM^riodieal  works  were  sent  out  on  I  he  last  day 
of  May,  1844,  to  every  corner  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
Paternoster  Row.  There  are  also  38  periodical  works  pub* 
li^heil  quarterly  :  making  a  total  of  2(j3. 

A  bookseller,  who  ha^  been  many  years  conversant  with  the 
industry  of  the  great  literary  hive  of  London  on  Magazine- 
day,  haa  favoured  us  with  the  following  computations,  which 
wc  have  every  reason  to  believe  perfectly  uccurate  :— 

The  |>ericKlical  worka  sold  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
amount  to  500,000  ropier;. 

The  amount  of  eztm  expended  in  the  porchase  of  these 
500,000  copies  is  25,000/. 

The  parcels  di:^patchcd  into  the  c?ountry,  of  which  very  few 
remain  over  the  day,  are  2000. 

The  annual  rotunia  of  ixriodical  works,  according  to  our 
CitimAte,  amount  to  300,000/.  Mr.  M'Culloch  estimates  them 
•t  2e4,000/. 

The  numlier  of  newspaprs  published  in  the  United  King*  ' 
dom,  in  the  year  1843^  the  returns  of  which  can  be  obtain(»d 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  through   the  Stamp  Ofliw,  was 
447.     The   stamps   consumed    by  them   in    that   year  were  ' 
6*0,602,001.     Their  pro jjortions  arc  as  follows: — 

1843.  I 

79  London  newipnpers       .         .     31,692,092 

212  Engliih  provmcial         .         .     17,058|05$  | 

8  Welsh  ....  339*500 

69  Scotch         .  *  .  .       5,027,569 

79  Irifih 6^74,764 


447 


G0,5»2,001 


The  average  price  of  the«e  papers  is, 
5r/. ;  so  that  the  sum  annually  expended  in 
about  1,250,000/,     The  quantity  of  pafief 
annual  supply  of  these  newsjjapers  15  121484 
which  paper  is  of  an  enormous  size.    In  a  ] 
in  1471,  from  Sweynheim  and   PannAitz, 
they  bitteriy  compfain  of  the  want  of 
their  Ftock  amounting   to    12,000    voimiiei; 
'  You  will  admire  how  and  where  ire  cooid  pvtM 
quantity   of  paper,  or  even  r«g»,   for  m&%\ 
I  limes."     Alx>ut  1200  reams  of  paper  would 
the  poor  printew'  stock.     Such  are  the 
turies. 

Wc  recapitulate  these  estimated  annosl 
merce  of  the  preis : — 

New  books  and  reprints  .  •  £4| 
Weekly  publications,  not  newspapen  tl 
Monthly  publications   .         .  .1 

Newspaperf         .         •  .    IJI 


The  literary  returns  of  the  United  Kii  _ 
unquestionably  little  more  than  100,000/rpfT 
h\\»  multiplied  them  twenty-fold  ?     Is  it  l&e 
the  widening  of  the  market— the  exduoM] 
knowledge  ?     The  whole  course  of  our 
that  of  a  gradual  and  certain  spread  from  the 
— from  a  luxurv  to  a  necessary — as  Euiich  so 
the  cotton  or  tfce  siJk  trade,     lienry  VLll*  ^ 
for  a  silk  goi^  n  for  Anne  Ilolcyn— a  sum  eqaa) 
a  yai-d  of  our  day.     Upon  whom  do  the 
rely — um>n  the  few  Anne  Boleyns,  or  the 
l»uy  a  silk  pown  at  half-a-rrowti  a  yard  ? 
chine  has  done  for  tlie  commerce  of  litei, 
and  the  Jucquard-loom  have  done  for   the 
It  has  made  literature  accessible  to   ail, 

(For  an  aciount  of  the  ^  Book  Trade 
Jtmnml  of  London  Statist ical  Society^  vol, 
work,  vol.  vi.,  for  a  notice  of  the  *  Book  " 
As  to  ncwspfipers,  see  K£wspAF£it£,  P. 

BORA'GU,  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
onJer  Boraginea?,  and  placed  in  the  tril 
tribe  k  distinguished  by  possessing  four 
hypogynous  disk,  with  an  excavated  &jMiee  ! 
tumid  ring  at  their  btuse.  The  genufi  Hora^ 
five  dt*p  segments-  a  rotate  corolla  witii  tM 
the  throat  with  ^hort,  erect,  emarginate  aai)m{ 
mens,  the  lihmientf  bifid,  the  inner  fork  botfi 
the  antliers  linear,  lanceolate,  connivent  in  the 
Ail  the  s(>ccies  are  rough  plauts,  with  fudfina 
or  lanceolute  leave®,  and  blue,  panieled^  dpto^ 

li.  officifmlis^  Common  Borage,  has  tlie  lit 
vate^  obtuse^  attenuated  below ;  the  9egtamt$ 
ovate,  acute,  flat,  ftprcadiug.  The  flowcfs  m9\ 
whole  plant  is  hispid  with  tubercled  hairs.  T 
to  be  originally  a  native  of  Alep|)o,  but  it 
in  mojit  countries  of  EurojH?.  In  (vreat  BfttM| 
common  on  rubbish  and  in  waste  places, 
a  great  re[)utation  as  a  cordial.  Its  ^irtuet  m  , 
have  been  overrated,  as,  in  comiuon  with  the 
which  it  belongs,  it  possesses  no  yerj  actife 
ti.%sues  contain  gurn,  and  on  tliis  account  It 
demulcent.  It  also  possesses  uitnite  of  p 
other  plants  of  the  order,  which  renders  it 
fugc.  Withering  says  the  ymmg  tender  J.  _ 
as  salads  or  u^  a  jKithcrb.  G.  Don  has  docrill 
species :  B.  crcuasijoiia^  a  native  of  PersSa ;  Mi 
Nuinidia ;  and  B.  laxijlora^  a  native  of  Coni 
all  plants  of  the  easiest  culture.  They  mtj  fe 
jjagwted  by  seed,  which  should  be  aewn  in  clN> 
They  tbrm  pretty  border-flowcm. 

(Babington,  Marwai  of  BriiiMk 
dener  g  Dictionary.) 

BORDEE  WARRANT  is  a  writ  iasaed  hf 
the  Scottish  border  counties,  to  ajiprehead  a  pd 
in  Engknd  who  has  incurred  debt  in  ScotfaodJ 
happen  to  be  in  tlie  sberifta*  juriadietiQti.  lth\ 
being  mode  to  the  debt,  and  to  the  party%  dl 
principle  of  arrest  in  mesne  proc«!as  wm  attv 
Scotland,  farther  than  to  the  extt^nt  of  ■w«i^ 
about  to  esaqn^  from  tlie  country  until  they  dv 
debt  or  find  security  for  it»  and  the  bonlvi  ^^ 


of  the  system 


B  O  R 
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^     I  '  '    I     .  iliepc),  Ofie  of  the  most  dUdn- 
f^t  L  soliuolj  esjiecmlly  in  {jortniiti 

I  ol  a  tv  <  It  I  revise  in  1  j(iG»     lie  wa«  for  a 

t  tj»e  |H  iiin  in  Venice,  but  thcj  diaajin'^eed 

tl^»  luiii  uiuxunir  chose  afterwards  Giorgionc  as  his 
iTi«ncc  to  Titian,  but  he  eventually  aiopted  a 
Lown,  ivhieh  however  did  not  ditier  ui  aiiything- 
;  IIms  strics  of  these  two  .BTt»ut  Venetian  niasters. 
hot\^    are   eminently   distinguished    for   idl    the 
l.m  «cboot,  and  are  not  at  all  deficient  in 
One  of  his  best  works  is  the  Martyr- 
,  AnUrvw,  in  the  church  of  San  Giobhc  at  Venice. 
mis  the  |iictnre  furinerly  in  the  Scuola  di  Snn 
rin  the  Academy,  of  the  Fisherman  presenting  tiitj 
1  rvcv^ved  fraiuthat  Saint  to  the  Doge,a5  his  ma*- 
l  tlioue;h  the  colouring  is  tie  h  and  the   genem! 
j,  the  composition  is  bid,  the  jKiint  of  ^i^irht,  or 
e»  is  phticefi  so  hi^h  that  the  s{K<etatur  has  a  kind 
riew  of  the  flceuc  ;  the  fignires  are  small  ;    the 
rich  arch  i  tec  tore  T  but  the  ix'rs|)ective  is  incor- 
i  taken   to  Paris  by  the  French  during  the  war, 
Oft  d  Co  ^'euice  in  18  J  5.     Ills  picture  of  Paradise, 
1  of  Ogni  Santi  at  "1  reviso,  is  now  also 
lorny.     There  is  in  the  Dresden  gallery 
loJy  koMuWy  by  Ikrrdone,  and  a  picture  of  Apollo 
and  Mar»yas  and   ^lidai*  in  the  background* 
nt  iODie  lime  in  the  service  of  Fnincis  I.    in 
^1m  died  in  Venice,  in  1570,  according  to  the  best 
,  but  rarious  dniea  are  given  both  for  his  birth  and 

wJJeUa  PiUnra  Vctiezlana ;  Ridolfi^  Le  Maravi^ie 


i>- 


mSTRUMENTS.     The  boring  instruments 
I  by  the  carpenter  consist  of  awls,  or  brad-awls^ 
1.1  hiffi  of  various  kinds.    The  tirst-uientioned, 
r  very  small  boles^  and  generally  in  soft 
t>l  inrn\  to<»ls  frruund  to  a  straight  cliisel- 

,  and  mounted  in   round  handles^  by  which  they 
iati)  the  wood  with  an  altcnaiting  semi-rotutory 
fare»  in  conmienting  the  hole,  to  apply  the 
Hid  at  ri^ht  tingles  to  the  grain ^  so  as  to  cut  the 
^sjuntly  entering  between  them  by  presoure, 
"  ^c»l  locds  hollowed  out  on  one  sside,  and  termi- 
:  oofiical  ^trew  witli  a  shaqi  worni  tariering  ort 
TLt-^c,  toatibrd  more  power,  are  mounted  in  tmn*- 
'•'2'  presse^l  into  the  woml  with  a  rotatory 
^ht,  the  conical  screw,  directed  by  its 
-  way  into  the  wood,  while  the  sharp 
iJrical  cavity  or  hollow  in  the  side  of 
jd  clears  a  way  all  the  cuttings  produced 
I  oi  the  screw.     The  borings  enter  the  cavity  in 
!  gimlet,  and  either  work  their  wuy  out  of  the 
or  ar^  withdrawn  with  it.      Gimlets  are 
Bet,  but  are  seldom  used  for  bormg  holes 
^ittirter  of  an  inch,  or  IVom  tliat  to  three-eighths, 
AagetA  bear  i  general  rescmbhmce  to  gimlets, 
\  that  their  transverse  handles  arc  worked  by 
^  vhSle  gimlets  are  uaed  with  one  hand  oulv.    Somc- 
itncr  {JtirtB  are  mado  very  similar  to  lliose  of  a 
i  ower  caaea  there  is  no  screw i  the  end  of  the 
Bg  fortned  njore  like  a  ccntrc-bit.      In  other 
ibe  Kemi-eylindrical  hollow  or  cavity  which  re- 
ifiiigs,  and  by  the  sharp  edge  of  whiih  the  r^ides 
Be  triminc»d,  is  tnade  to  wind  somew hat  spirally 
I  of  the  iostrumentf  which  tiien  gradually  tapers 
•crew.      Both  augers  and   gimlets  are  made 
►  upper  wut,  near  the  handle,  than  near  the  <"nd, 
'^  >  of  the  sbeU-like  cavity  acts  as  a  cutter,  by 
aneat  iJiey  may  be  readily  turned  even  in  ycvy 
BiU  are  boring  instruments  made  to  fit  into  a 
"  iped  iiimdlc  termed  a  brace,  by  which  they  may 
ifith  greater  j)ower  and  precision  than  gimlets  or 
are  therefore  preferrca  for  large  holes,  for  all 
'-acy  is  necessary,  and  for  boring  hard 
lie  io  Bels,  and  arc  readily  ijted  in  or 
,^cc  by  means  of  a  spring.    The  princifal 
ated  in  Nicholson's  Architevtural  Dicthnary 
Vy,  are  ^keU4til$^  which  resemble  such  aygers  as 
at  the  end,  bat  fiimply  an  interior  cylindrical 
itii  A  cutting  edge.     Cenire-biis^  which,  as  their 
turn  upon  a  ceLtre  or  projecting  point  in  the 
^      '  breadth  a^i  upon  an  axis  ;  they  are  of  a  flat  or 
rahape^  and  have  a  vertical  cutting  edge  projecting 
P.  C.  S.,  Sq,  20. 


from  tha  extremity  at  one  side,  so  as  to  cut  tlic  wood  acroM 
the  griiin  round  the  circumference  of  the  hole,  while  on  tlie 
oriposi|4^  side  of  the  axis  or  centrt*  is  a  radial  cutter  projecting 
oblitjuely,  but  almost  horizontally,  from  the  faw  of  the  bit, 
which,  a£  the  instrument  is  turned  round,  ploughs  uwuy,  in  tluj 
funn  of  a  spiral  shaving,  the  cylindrical  r<jrelcrtby  the  action 
of  the  vertical  cutter,  tiucli  an  instrument  may  lie  conj|jarcd  to 
a  revolving  plough,  the  vertical  cutter  representing  the  coulter^ 
and  (he  radiul  cutter  the  ploughshare  ;  and,  as  it  cuts  ch'aii 
away  the  whole  of  tlie  wood,  it  is  well  adajytcd  for  boring 
large  holes  with  but  little  risk  of  splitting.  Taper  shell-bit^ 
are  used  to  enlarge  hoies  in  wood  ;  and  rimers  are  pyramldul 
bilj,  with  a  vertical  angle  of  about  3 J*,  the  cross  set-tion  of 
which  is  eitlicr  polygonal  or  semicircular,  used  in  like  way 
for  I  nlarging  holes  in  brass  or  iron  :  their  action  is  that 
of  stniping  rather  than  boring  \  and  those  of  a  i>olygcinal 
shuiw  a^e  intended  especially  for  iron.  Instruments  of  the 
Bame  kind,  mounted  for  use  in  the  hand  instead  of  a  brace, 
are  called  broaches.  Countersmh  are  pynimidal  bits  w  ith  a 
lertical  angle  of  about  90**,  used  for  widening  the  upper  part 
of  screw  holes,  so  as  to  allow  the  heads  of  strews  to  Ix*  counter- 
sunk  into  them.  Those  for  iron  have  generally  but  two  cut- 
ting or  rather  scraping  edges  \  but  those  for  wood  and  the 
softer  metals  have  a  greater  number,  ranging  up  to  twelve, 
formed  on  the  (onical  surtace  of  tlie  bit.  A  screw-driver  is 
frequently  added  to  a  set  of  boring-bits,  and  used,  like  them, 
in  the  brace. 

Small  holes  in  metal  are  usually  bored  with  Mih  or  boring* 
bits  formed  with  scraping  rather  than  cutting  edges.  These 
frequently  resemble  the  ccuntersiiiks  used  lor  iron,  but  arc 
sometimes  made  more  in  tlic  sha]>e  of  a  t^ntre-bit.  They  arc 
occasionally  Ui^d  in  a  brace,  and  where  the  pressure  rctjuircd 
h  greater  than  can  be  given  by  the  common  brace,  w  hieh  is 
placed  against  the  chest  of  the  workmioi,  an  aijpavutus  termed 
a  prt*ss-drill  is  used,  in  which  the  brace  is  pressed  to  its  work 
by  a  weighted  lever.  Some  drills  are  used  in  a  kind  of  ^toek 
\*hich  receives  an  altcmatiFig  rotatory  motion  IVrtm  a  bow 
1^  orkod  by  luind,  the  tight  string  of  w  hich  is  jiasscd  round  a 
pulley  fixed  upon  tiie  stock,  and  ruhlieil  with  resin  to  prevent 
the  slipping  of  the  string.  Another  simple  and  ctiective 
mode  ol  working  a  drill  is  by  fixing  it  in  the  lov^ cr  extrumity 
oi'a  vertical  snindle  or  stock,  which  is  loaded  near  its  lower 
*:xtreijjity  \iitn  a  heavy  circular  umss  of  metal  to  |.^ive  it  an 
iia|a'tiis.  A  strong  cord  is  passed  through  a  hole  in  the 
u|4H.r  extremity  of  the  spindle,  and  iy  attached  to  the  oppcj- 
site  cuds  of  a  transverse  piece  of  wood  which,  by  njcans  of  a 
bole  in  the  centre,  is  slipj>cd  upon  tltc  spindle,  and  is  ca|j;dile 
of  moving  up  and  down  freely  uj)uu  it,  Before  using  the 
drill  the  transverse  piece  of  wo«mI  must  l>e  turned  roond  ^^^o 
or  three  times,  so  hs  to  wind  tlie  ct>rd  spirally  round  the 
u]>per  iwirt  of  the  sjjindie.  The  drill  beijjg  then  applied  to 
the  required  plaeo,  and  the  spindle  placed  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, the  transverse  bar  is  pressed  smartly  downwiu-ds  by  ilie 
hand.  By  this  action  tJie  ct)rd  is  untwisted,  and  the  Ppindle 
is  made  to  revolve  with  such  rapidity  that  it  giiins  an  imj>ctU3 
suilicient  to  wind  tlie  cord  round  it  in  the  u[>[»osite  direction, 
and  thereby  to  lift  up  the  transverse  bar,  the  pressure  on 
which  is  relaxed  for  the  moment,  A  frci^b  a|»plicalion  of 
press^urc  again  unwinds  the  cord,  and  occasions  the  spindle  to 
revolve  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  by  a  rcjjctition  of  the 
like  operation  the  spindle  is  kept  in  \i}Ty  rapid  motion,  ihough 
revolving  alternately  in  opiKisite  directions.  This  Ingenious 
torsion (hiii-stot  A  h  derivccl  from  the  native  smitlis  of  Ceylon. 

Coninion  drills  are  frequently  used,  csi>ecially  for  very  deli- 
Ciite  purjKiscs,  in  a  lathe,  and  all  the  larger  operations  of 
metal  boring,  such  as  the  Iwring  of  musket- barrels,  cannon, 
and  the  cylinders  of  pumps  and  steam-engines,  arc  performed 
by  boring  machinery  on  the  [uinciple  of  the  latlie.  The  bor- 
ing of  guns  is  briefly  alluded  to  under  Ca>'>on,  PX\,  p.  242. 
^lusket-borrcls  are  bored  with  a  cylindrical  plug  of  tempered 
st4M"l  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  widi  its  surface  cut  like  a 
perjX'tiial  screw,  witli  a  flat  thread  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  with  a  very  slight  obliquitjr.  The  edges  of  this  tlircad  are 
sharp,  and  render  it  a  very  eflicient  boring  implement,  which, 
it  must  l>e  remembered,  has  not  to  make  a  hule,  but  simjtly 
to  remove  inequalities  from  the  inner  surface  of  a  cylinder 
formed  by  welding.  In  the  early  manufacture  of  steam- 
engines  and  shnilar  machiocrj'  the  difficulty  of  procuring  ac- 
curate cylinders  fonned  a  great  obstacle  to  nnjjrovcment. 
The  old  method  of  boring  cylinders  and  pump-barrels  resem- 
bled the  plan  adopted  for  boring  wooden  water-pipes,  whi<;li 
was  to  place  the  pipe  in  a  carriage  made  to  move  Jbrward  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  against  a  revolv* 
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ing  lK>rer  cntisistinp:  of  several  cutters  fixed  in  a  solid  wlieel ; 
but*  not  withstand  in  ET  the  improve  m  en  ts  introduord  at  the 
Carron  foiindrvj  bv  vhich  the  oroecss  was  greatly  iinnrovtxl, 
the  plan  wus  tounci  rssentially  tiefettive,  as  unavoidalile  irre- 
gularities in  tbe  casting  atTected  the  siibseqiicnt  Ixjring  an4 
polishing.  This  defect  was  obviated  by  the  invetUion,  by 
Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  of  Bersham,  of  a  plan  by  which  the 
borer  wtis  made  to  advance  into  the  cylinder  along  an  inflex- 
ible rod,  so  that  the  accuracy  of  the  Imring  v>n&  tubde  depend- 
ent «[ion  the  truth  of  the  piidc-rodj  and  totally  independent 
of  the  areuracy  of  the  castings,  Thts  inveniion  Ibrmcd  a  most 
important  auxiliftry  to  the  success  of  Watt*s  improvements  on 
the  fiteara-en^ine,  and  it  has  been  followed  up  hy  tlvo  introduc- 
tion of  martjinery  capable  of  performing  the  most  Btujx^ndou? 
operations  of  borinp  and  turninir  in  met^l  with  mathematieal 
accuracy.  In  addition  to  the  mode  above  alluded  to  of  l)orin|? 
wooden  pipes,  such,  tiis  well  as  stone  pifK?^,  have  been  made 
oy  cutting  out  the  core  with  a  cylindrical  saw  ;  a  plan  intro- 
duced in  1810  bv  Mr.  Murdoek. 

The  boring  ol^  rocks  for  blasting  is  described  in  Mintxcs, 
P,  C,  p,  241  ;  and  under  Abtesian'  Weli.«i,  P.  C,  p.  412, 
IS  a  statement  of  the  circnmstancea  under  which  simihir  Itor- 
ings  are  made  to  a  very  great  depth  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
water.  The  ofieration  of  boring  such  wells  i?  perfonncd  with 
a  number  of  \ariouaIy  fashioned  chisels  or  jumpei's,  angers, 
and  MrtiUar  instruments,  attached  to  the  lowf'r  end  of  an  iron 
rod  formed  of  many  lengths  which  screw  into  one  miother. 
To  the  uj^pcr  joint  of  this  compound  jxmJ  is  attached  a  trans- 
verse handle  worked  by  two  men^  by  which  the  boring 
instrament  may  either  Ije  turned  round  where  an  auger  is 
used,  or  raised  and  turned  a  little  way  between  each  stroke 
where,  us  in  cutting  through  rock,  the  hole  must  be  formed 
more  by  cliipping  than  bonng.  In  lx)ring  through  solt  stnita 
a  kind  of  cylindrical  auger  is  used^  whirh,  when  lull  of  earth, 
must  be  drawn  up  and  cleared  ;  and  a  similar  instrument  is 
employed  to  remove  the  chipping*  protluced  by  the  aclion  of 
the  chisels  employed  to  perfonite  roek.  As  the  weiglit  of  the 
rods  required  in  l>oring  a  hole  of  great  depth  would  n-uder 
them  unmanageable  by  hand^  a  triangle  of  )>oles^  su  import  ing 
tackle  for  niising  the  boring-rod,  in  erectCHj  over  the  holey  ainf, 
to  facilitate  the  cutting  or  chipping  action  rcijuired  lt>  jrne- 
tratc  rock,  an  elastic  wotwJen  jjole  fixed  at  one  end  only,  by 
iiisi'rtJiig  it  in  a  pile  of  heavj^  stones,  is  plared  horizontally 
over  the  hole,  and  jjrovided  with  a  chain  by  which  llio  boring- 
ro<l  may  be  ?us|iendcd  from  it.  The  vibration  of  this  pole, 
when  set  in  motion  bv  manual  force ,  gives  the  required  up* 
and-down  motion  to  the  ro«!,  wliile  the  tuniing  of  the  tmns- 
vci'-se  handle  Ciiuscs  the  chisel  or  jumper  continually  to  vary 
it*  stroke.  To  facilitate  the  workings  of  this  apparatus,  it  is 
usual  to  commence  the  operation  of  lioring  by  forming  a  cir- 
cular excavation  about  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  five  or  six 
feet  in  diaineter,  at  the  bottom  oi"  which  a  tioor  of  planks  may 
lj«  laid  for  the  borers  to  walk  round  upon.  They  may  thus 
pursue  their  labours  widumt  being  inronvenienced  by  the 
spring  pole  and  triangle  or  shears  erected  over  the  excavation, 
A  minute  account  of  the  mode  of  operation,  with  cut*i  of  the 
various  implements  employed  for  boring,  and  ingenious  con- 
trivuni^es  for  extracting  broken  rods  or  Ixjrcrs,  tor  mising  eatid 
and  water  which  may  be  too  fluid  to  come  up  in  the  augpr, 
for  putting  down,  raising  up,  or  straightening  the  pijies  used 
to  line  the  honng,  and  lor  meeting  all  the  contingencies  lialjle 
to  arise  in  the  cour^io  of  the  work,  ia  given  in  I)r*  Ure*s  Uic- 
lionary  of  Arts,  Mamtjac/urcji,  and  Mines^   under  the  title 

*  Artesian  Wells/  An  interesting  il lustration  of  the  diffi- 
culties somutimea  exm^rienccd  in  this  openition  is  given  in  the 

*  Penny  Magazine*  tor  November  13,  IMI,  in  an  account  of 
the  Artesian  well  at  Grenelle,  a  stihnrb  of  Paris,  which  is 
carried  h»  the  immense  t!epth  uf  602  yards,  or  mor?  than  one- 
third  of  n  mile.  Though,  under  ordinary  circumstanccjs, 
the  operation  is  carried  on  with  facility,  much  time  and  labour 
arp  lost,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  withdraw  ing  and  unscrewing 
tlie  rod  every  time  that  the  boring  tool  becomes  filled  with 
earth  ;  to  obviate  which  inconvenient  H chert  devised  a 
kind  of  boring-instrument  which  might  be  readily  slid  up  and 
down  the  rod,  ««o  that  the  charged  auger  alone  would  have  to 
lie  rais(*d,  without  disturbing  a  single  joint  of  the  rod.  Of 
this,  together  with  a  few  of  the  commoner  boring-instrumentit, 
the  inventor  gives  a  description  in  his  Etifjineer^s  and  Me* 
thank* i  Enrychj-krdia  (article  *  Borine^machines  *),  voh  i, 
pp.  23t2'234.  In  the  *  Transactions*  of  the  Society  of  A rt5, 
vol.  xix.  pp.  165-lGH,  is  a  desmption  of  a  hollow  eylimlrical 
auger  for  Itoring  |>eat,  for  the  purjxise  of  draining  boggy 
ImdSf  which,  by  cutting  out  and  completely  removing  a  co- 


lumn of  peat  about  six  inches  in  d 
which  will  main  tain  a  fr^e  paamge  ibr 
siderahle  time, 

BOKNIA,  a  genus  of  fcBsil  plants  from  t 
tttm,  including  fiomia  emiigetiibrmi*,  whicli 
in  Asterophvliites  (Fojs*.  Fi&ru^  t.  124). 

BOROUGH  COLTRTS  OF  RECOED. 
or  Enola?jd  ats'D  W.\les,  P.  C] 

BORHERA,  a  gemi*  of  plant* 
order  of  lichens,  named  by  Achariii*,  ifi 
Rorrer,  F.L.S.,  who  has  very  stieeessfiilljr 
gamie  Botany,    especial  I  v  that   of  Great  BHI 
of  Cinchonaceous  plants  has  also  been  named 

[BoRRERIA,  P.  C.  8.] 

BORREEIA,   a  genus  of    plants   named 
Wiiham   Ikrrer,  F.tp,S.j  an   eminent   I 
l>elongs  to  the  natural  order  Cinch< 
lowing  characters  :^Calyx  with  an  ovate 
nent  limb  which  is  parted  into  2-4  teelh  ; 
or  funnel -shaped,  4-lol>ed  ;   stamena  4,  e: 
stigma  bitid  or  undivided  ;   capsule  crowned 
the  calyx,  2-celletl,  opening  from  the  apex  at 
when  mature,  but  without  any  dissepiment; 
1 -seeded,   o|>ening    by  a  longitudinal    chink 
species,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  most 
undershruhs,  ami  are  nearly  all  natives  of  1 

B.Jemftfmea,  has  an  herixiceous,  hard* 
tetrii^'onal  hairy  branches ;  oblong,  acnite, 
leave-^,  scabrous  alK)ve  and  fuile  beneaiii 
nerves  from  hairs  ;   bristles  of  the  iriipLdcTS 
sheuth ;    whorls  of  flowers  globose,  terminal 
«ipule  dowmy,  crowned  by  the  four  su[ 
j  calyx.     This  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  in 
!  in  the  piuvinct'S  of  Minaa  Geraea  and  St* 
i  is  called  PofitfOf  and  Pitaya  da  Maya  at 

is  one  of  the  plants  which  yield  a  bastard 
'  roots  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  wbeu 
and  vomiring. 

a.  Poaija  h  glabrous,  and  has  an  h» 
gonal  i?tem ;   sessile   oblong-elliplie 
6-nerved  on  both  sides  of  the  midrib  ; 
many  long  bristles  ;  whorls  of  flowers 
axillary,  and  a  larger  tenninal  one ;  lobes 
linear  acute,  longer  than  the  ovarium  ; 
thers  exserted.     A  native  of  Brazil  in  el 
has  blue  flowers.     The  roots  are  white, 
when  taken,  and  arc  consequently  fpeai 
ijweaeuanha.     The  leaves  when  eheweo 
first,  and  afterwards  an  acid  one ;    a  di 
sometimes  employed  in  the  cure  of  colic. 
Sjiecies  of  thi*  genus  have  been  described 
a  Dove  two  apjx'ur  to  be  ma'd  hy  man. 
vated  in  Ibis  <'ountry  in  greenhouses,      A 
lyemt^  nod  cuttings  of  the  shmbby  sjiedef  i 
under  a  hand-glass  in  heat.     The  herf 
the  mmc  treatment  as  oiher  tender  anQtialf« 
(Don,  Gardeners  Uictionan/^) 
BOS  (Fossil).     The  numerous  remain*  of 
jx;ds  dug  up  in  the  superficial  depofiit^  of  Kntx^i 
oHer  auidogies  to  the  urus  and  to  t 
and  hones  c^f  the  gigantic  unis   [ 
been  found  in   freshwater  dejMJKiu  la  Vurkilii 
shire,  Essex,  &e.     Bos  primigeniiH  lias  Iveo  fi 
Boy,  and  at  Claeton  in  Esseit,  in  drift  Ih^ 
clay,  autl   in  a  flu  via  tile  dejKisit  at  MelltshsB 
Peterbonmgh,  ajid  in  maiiy  oiher  tocalitien.   A 
Ikis  longifrtms,  occurs  in  Ireland,  where  it 
out  by  Sir.  R.  lialh 

(Owen  ^  On  Fowsil  Mammaliaf'  Repturiffi 
1843.) 

BOSTON,  THOMAS,  a  SiXHtisb   ditiiH^, 
with  a  large  class  of  religious  thinkem,  w- 
hige  of  Dunse,  in  Ikrwickshire,  on  tlie  7i 
lie  received  the  nidimcnts  of  his  edtr«^»ti<m 
and  afterwards  attended  the  Uni^ 
relations  were  noor,  and  his  edu' 
conducted  in  tlie  face  of  imj>edii 
cultiea.     After  acting  for  some  \\ 
obtained  a  licence  as  a  probr't-  1 1,^  \^^  ^ 

His  first  efforts  to  obtain  an  •  it  I 

subsequent  to  the  c^tablishiiK...  *.;  ;, 
the  llevolutiou,  a[UH*ar  to  have  been 
entertained  towards  his  anti-patnHi«g!» 
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Be  was  onkmed,  on  the  21st  of  September,  169D, 
the  parish  of  Simprin,  near  his  native  place.  In 
( *"  translated,'  as  it  is  termed,  to  the  extensive  but 
ed  pastoral  parish  of  Ettrick.  He  was  a  member 
ral  Assembfj  of  1703.  While  this  assembly  was 
of  discussions  on  matters  not  likely  to  be  accept- 
curt,  it  was  dissolved  bv  the  commissioner,  and  tne 
rho,  according  to  the  theoretical  principles  of  that 

body,  is  the  conductor  of  its  routine,  sanctioned 
concluding  the  proceedings.  Boston  and  others 
»teisted  against  tnis  compromise  of  clerical  inde- 
He  was  opposed  to  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  in 
11  measures  which  created  restrictions  on  the  inde- 
vements  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  he 
He  Joined  those  who  supported  the  doctrines  of 
»w  of  Modem  Divinity,'  in  the  controversy  in  the 
iirch  on  that  work.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May, 
was  a  very  voluminous  wTiter,  and  his  works  are 
opular  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  Presbyterians 
His  well  known  ^  Fourfold  State,'  which  was 
in  1720,  had  a  curious  literary  fate.  It  had  been 
tnicted  by  a  person  whom  he  had  engaged  to  correct 
lat  the  author,  scarcely  recognising  his  own  work, 
the  book  till  he  issued  a  genuine  edition.  The 
book  in  full  is,  '  Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold 
Primitive  Integrity  subsisting  in  the  Parents  of 

Paradise ;  Entire  Depra\'ation  subsisting  in  the 
e;  B^un  Recovery  suosisting  in  the  Regenerate; 
mate  Happiness  or  Misery  subsisting  in  all  Man- 
t  Future  State.'  In  1776  there  was  published 
r  the  Life,  Time,  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Ros- 

into  Twelve  Periods,  written  by  Himself  and 
his  Children  ;'  a  work  containing  quite  as  ample 
if  this  writer  as  the  majority  of  readers  will  wish 

r,  FOSSIL.  The  progress  now  making  in  the 
t>f  the  structure  of  fossil  plants  by  microscopists,  is 
nduce  a  postponement  of  the  results  till  a  later 
-A5T8,  Fossil,  P.  C.  S.l 
)DE'NDRON.  [Uix)DE5DBox,  P.  C.  S.] 
iJHIUM,  a  genus  of  ferns  belonging  to  the  sub- 
daceae  and  the  tribe  OphioglosseoB  of  that  family. 
1^  thecae  disposed  in  a  compound  spike  attached 
ir  bi-pinnate  frond.  There  is  only  one  species  a 
«at  Britain,  the  B.  Lunaria^  Common  Moon- 
a  solitary  pinnate  frond,  with  notched  or  crenate, 
-shaped  pmnse.  This  is  not  a  very  conspicuous 
s  bcHt^n  observed  in  almost  every  {)art  of  Great 
arrows  on  dry  open  heaths,  elevated  pastures,  and 
arbich  are  generally  shunned  by  other  species  of 

times  the  ferns  had  a  great  reputation  in  medi- 
mach  on  account  of  their  obvious  as  their  sup- 
.  The  lunate-shape  of  the  pinnae  of  this  fern 
one  and  was  the  origin  of  much  of  the  supersti- 
ion  with  which  it  was  regarded.  When  used  it 
L  bv  the  light  of  the  moon.  Gerarde  says  *  It  is 
leal  green  and  fresh  wounds.  It  hath  been  used 
ilcfaymists  and  witches  to  do  wonders   withall, 

it  will  loose  locks  and  make  them  to  fall  from 
lorses  that  nase  where  it  doth  grow,  and  hath 
of  them  Martagon,  whereas  in  truth  they  are 
ST  dreams  and  illusions;  but  it  is  singular  for 
foresaid.'  Its  healing  powers  are  now  however 
warded  as  its  magical  ones. 
icififi,  the  Ratdesnako  Fern,  is  a  native  of  North 
I  is  the  largest  of  the  species.  It  is  called  rattle- 
■om  the  fact  of  its  growing  in  places  where  this 
ptile  is  usually  found.  The  other  species  of 
ire  mostly  natives  of  North  America. 

of  Plants;  Newman,  History  of  British 


CARLO  GIUSEPPE,  bom  at  S.  Giorgio 
,  in  1766,  studied  medicine  in  the  University  of 
M>k  a  doctor's  degree  in  1786.  He  also  mani- 
\f  turn  for  literary  and  historical  studies,  in  which 
a  master  Carlo  Tenivelli,  a  writer  of  some  note 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution, 
Any  more  of  his  countrymen,  trusted  in  the  pro- 
promises  of  liberty  and  universal  ha[)piness  which 
•yond  the  Alps.  He  committed  himself  so  far  in 
ionarv  plot,  ttiat  he  was  arrci^ted  and  coniined  in 
Turio  for  twoyearB,  after  which,  being  liberated, 


he  emigrated  to  France.    After  living  some  time  at  Grenoble 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  French  army  called  *  of  the 
Alps,'  and  stationed  at  Gap.     In  1796,  after  the  first  succeai 
I  of  Bonaparte,  he  followeu  the  French  through  their  cam- 
paigns in  Lombardy,  and  in  the  following  year  was  present  in 
I  Venice  at  the  fall  of  that  antient  republic,  a  catastroikhe  which 
I  he  has  related  with  lively  grief  and  indignation  in  his  history. 
From  Venice  he  sailed  with  the  expedition  that  went  to  take 
possession  of  Corfu  and  the  other  Venetian  islands  in  the 
name  of  France.     At  Corfu  he  wrote  a  professional  work  on 
the  military  hospital  of  that  garrison,  with  digressions  on  the 
climate  and  the  natural  history  of  the  island.     In  1798  Botta 
returned  to  Italy,  and  was  employed  in  his  professional  capacitv 
with  a  detachment  of  Cisalpine  troops  stationed  in  the  Valtcf- 
lina,  where  he  wrote  a  disquisition,  m  the  form  of  a  letter,  on 
[  the  analytical  nosography  of  Pinel.     At  the  end  of  that  year, 
when  the  French  Directory  resolved  on  driving^  away  their 
subservient  though  forced   ally  the  King  of  Sardinia  from 
i  Piedmont,  General  Joubert,  who  executed  the  mandate,  nomi- 
1  nated  Botta  one  of  the  members  of  tiie  provisional  government 
I  of  Piedmont,  a  government  which  was  driven  away  a  few 
months  after  by  the  victorious   Suvarow.     Botta  was  then 
I  obligt?d  to  emigrate  to  France  a  second  time,  and  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  the  new  army  of  the  Alps.     He  re- 
,'  turned  to  Italv  after  the  battle  of  Miirengo,  June,  1800,  and 
!  was  appointed  member  of  the  Consulta,  or  council  ofadminis- 
I  trution  for  Piedmont.    The  country  was  in  a  deplorable  state, 
I  after  being  drained  by  so  many  revolutions  and  invasions ;  the 
'  French  acted  as  imperious  taskmasters,  and  the  council  had 
few  means  of  doiner  good.     In  the  20th  book  of  his  history 
Botta  describes  at  length  the  calamities  of  the  times.     Ono 
benefit  however  he  and  h\»  colleagues  managed  to  confer  upon 
their  native  country,  and  this  was,  to  secure  out  of  thepuolic 
domain  an  annual  permanent  income  of  half  a  million  of  francs, 
for  the  support  of  the  University,  Colleges,  and  Academy  of 
Sciences  or  Turin.     The  benent  remained  and  survived  ^1 
subsequent  political  vicissitudes. 

When  Napoleon  resolved,  in  1803,  to  unite,  definitively, 

Piedmont  to  France,  Botta  was  one  of  the  deputation  sent  to 

Paris  on  the  occasion.     He  then  published  a  '  Prdcis  Ilisto- 

rique  de  la  Maison  de  Savoie  et  du  Pigment.'    In  1804  he 

]  was  elected  deputy  to  the  French  legislative  body,  for  the  de- 

1)artment  of  the  Dora,  and  in  consequence  removed  to  Paris. 
.  le  retained  his  seat  in  the  legislative  body,  having  been  re- 
:  elected  for  the  department  of  the  Loire,  till  die  fall  of  Napo- 
;  Icon.  The  office  of  legislator,  as  b  well  known,  was  a  cum- 
{  plete  sinecure  in  France  under  Napoleon's  empire,  and  Botta 
I  availed  himself  of  his  ample  leisure  in  preparii^  for  the  press 
his  history  of  the  North  American  revolution  and  war  of  in- 
dependence, which  he  had  begun  during  his  first  French  emi- 
gration, and  which  he  published  at  Paris  in  1810:  *  Storia 
della  Guerra  dell'  Indipendenza  d'Amcrica.'  The  author  lost 
by  the  publication,  but  a  few  years  af^r  his  translator  gained 
about  five  thousand  crowns  by  the  French  edition  of  the  work. 
In  April,  1814,  Botta,  with  the  other  members  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  swore  allegiance  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  At  the 
end  ofMareh,  1815,  Napoleon's  restored  government  appointed 
him  Rector  of  the  University  of  Nancy,  which  seems  to  show 
that  he  had  turned  round  acain  with  the  crowd.  He  resigned 
his  rectorship  at  the  second  Bourbon  restoration,  but  was  a]v 
pointed  instead  Rector  of  the  University  of  Rouen,  an  office 
which  he  did  not  retain  long,  for  in  1816  be  was  living  at  Paris 
as  a  foreigner  without  employment  or  pension.  He  then  ap- 
plied himself  to  vmte  a  contemporary  history  of  Italy  during 
the  French  occupation,  an  arduous  task  amidst  the  powling 
of  angry  passions  which  had  not  yet  had  time  to  subside.  lie 
determmed  to  write  *  the  whole  truth,'  as  far  as  his  means  of 
information  went ;  to  speak  with  honest  sincerity,  not  only  of 
princes  and  ministers,  out  also  of  the  people ;  to  flatter  no 
party ;  to  calumniate  no  enemy ; — a  novel  course  after  emerging 
trom  the  inquisitorial  system  of  Napoleon,  when  subserviency 
alone  was  praised,  and  resistance  and  independence  were  vitu- 
perated and  hunted  down.  Botta  communicated  his  intention 
to  some  friends,  who  told  him  that  *  he  either  dared  not  or 
could  not  abide  by  his  determination,  and  that  even  supposing 
that  he  dared  and  could,  he  ought  not  to  do  it'  Luckily  he 
persisted,  and  disregarding  the  prejudices  of  men  of  all  parties, 
absolutists  and  liberals,  patriots  and  Bonapartists,  frcetninkers 
and  uUramontanists,  he  produced  a  book  which  went  far  to 
redeem  Italian  literature  from  the  charge  of  almost  Oriental 
servility  which  it  had  incurred  during  the  period  of  Napoleon's 
reign. '  Alone  perhapa  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the 
miaiwi  or  rather,  a  numerous  and  activo  clais  amoi^  tbem/ 
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had,  or  thought  they  had,  reason  to  regret  tbe  fall  of  that 
feign,  when  they  founJ  themselves  placed  in  a  false  posi- 
tion ;  their  wishes  and  national  aspirations  being  opposed  to 
those  of  the  other  European  nations  who  had  risen  against 
the  dcsiwtism  of  the  conqueror*  Italy  had  cnjoT<*d  fifteen 
years  oi  comparative  tran quill ity  ;  it  had  trusted  Napoleon' a 
vague  promises  of  an  eventual  national  union  of  the  whole 
penirii^ma,  which  however  appears  to  have  been  far  removed 
from  his  thoughts  ;  and  it  had  meantime  obtained  consideni!)le 
internal  improvements  in  its  munici|Mil  and  local  inFtitutionB. 
Jfo  wonder  that  the  bold,  the  Btron|T^  the  o^pirinp,  auiong  the 
Italians^  should  regret  Napoleon  and  confound  liis  cause,  as 
many  of  the  French  have  done  and  are  still  doing,  with  that 
of  social  progress  and  freedom.  Bottii  displeased  many  of 
(he«e  by  hb  plain  speaking,  nor  did  he  rare  to  conciliate  the 
advocates  of  old  absolution.  He  published  his  work  at  Paris 
in  1824  :  *  Storia  d'  Italia  did  17*^9  a!  1814/  4  vols.  B\o.  The 
book  was  assailed  by  strictures  and  denuuciatious,  some  of 
them  very  abusive  and  personal  ;  but  it  stood  its  ground, 
went  through  nmnerous  edition?,  botlj  in  Italy  and  ahro:ul, 
juul  it  ba^  long  gince  taken  its  j>Iace  in  every  naliim  libr4iry. 
The  work  is  one  of  lasting  interest :  the  author  exet^ls  in 
the  description  of  stirring  event*,  the  bustle  of  the  canip^  the 
alarms  of  a  siege,  the  din  and  tumult  of  popular  insurrections, 
the  cjdnmities  of  the  devoted  inhaliitants— the  victims  of 
famine,  |)estilence,  or  the  !?wonl  His  account  of  the  insi- 
dious arts  used  by  the  French  directory  towards  the  disarmed 
court  of  Turin,  that  of  the  full  of  Venice,  tlae  terrible  re-aetiou 
of  I79D,  the  march  of  Suvarow,  the  Imttle  of  Novi,  the  •iieg;e 
of  Genoa,  the  dreadful  massacres  of  Naples,  the  jijiss  of  the 
Spfugcn  by  Macdonald's  army,  Nupoleon's  eonjoatiou  at 
Mikmf  the  war  on  the  coast  ol  Albania  between  tlie  French 
and  Ali  Fasha^  the  horrors  of  tbe  war  of  extermination  in 
Caliibria,  arc  all  masterly  sketebes.  Ilis  stylo  however  is 
U[Kjn  tbe  whole  unequal,  and  his  sentiment'!  at  times  seem 
inconsistent  with  one  another.  lie  is  not  always  successful  in 
drawing  individual  characters,  or  in  scanning  the  ititcrnal 
workings  of  men.  Some  of  his  !xit tie  descriptions  are  some- 
what confused.  There  is  also  a  dispro|M)rtuHi  between  the 
various  pjirts  of  the  work ;  twenty  books  are  bestowed  u|xui  the 
Italiun  wars  and  vicissitudes  from  1792  to  tiie  peace  of  Lu- 
ncville  in  1801,  and  only  seven  upon  the  subsequent  [>eriod 
down  to  1814.  But  notwithstandmg  these  faults,  Bolta's  his- 
tory 15  a  noble  work,  and  one  that  does  honour  to  Italian  lite- 
raftire. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  work,  a  certain  number 
of  Italian  and  French  lovers  of  literature  urged  Botta  to  at- 
tempt a  continuation  of  Guicciardini'a  history  of  Italy,  from 
1530,  down  to  1789,  so  that  the  end  should  nieet  tbe  beginning 
of  his  wmtemporary  history*  These  friends  made  asubscrip* 
tion  among  themselves  sufficient  to  allow  tbe  writer  a  decent 
unniial  income  during  tbe  time  that  he  should  be  engaged  in 
his  luborious  undertaking.  Botta  necepted  the  task  in  182(1, 
and  he  completed  it  at  the  end  of  1830:  ^  Sloria  iV  liulh  In 
Continuazione  al  Guiceiartlini,  sino  al  178!),'  10  vols.  «vo., 
Paris,  1832.  This  larger  work  was  recei%'ed  with  applause, 
owing  in  jxirt  to  the  author's  already  established  repulalion  ns 
an  historian.  The  Academy  of  La  Cmsca  besto^ved  on  the 
author  its  decennial  nrize,  und  Charies  Albert,  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, <*reate<i  him  a  knight  and  gave  him  a  pension.  This 
was  the  flrst  token  of  favour  obtained  bv  Bo  tin  from  any 
government  tor  his  writings,  and,  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  ft 
WHS  for  the  old  anrl  not  for  the  contemporary  liistory  that  it 
vas  granted,  and  therefore  could  not  attcet  feoitifs  character 
for  indejKjndence,  In  fact  Botta  livid  and  dietl  jwor.  In 
1832  Botta  revisited  his  native  Piodnjout,  and  was  very 
favourably  received  there.  Lie  afterwju*ds  returned  to  France, 
where  he  made  an  Italian  translation  of  the  journal  of  a  Fifuch 
maritime  expedition  of  discovery  round  the  globe,  which  one 
of  his  sons  accompanied  in  a  medittd  capacity,  and  also  as  a 
itftturalist.  The  translation  was  published  after  tlie  father's 
death:  *  Vloggio  intomo  al  Clobo,  priucipalniente  aila  Cali- 
!l>nxia  e  alle  isote  Sandwich,  negli  anni  1826-29,  di  A .  Duhaut 
Cil ly  ;  con  Note  del  giovane  Botta,'  Turin,  1 84 1 .  He  was  in- 
vited to  WTite  the  Life  of  Fm  Paolo  Sarpi,  but  he  refused, 
saying  that  he  was  too  old.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  August, 
1837.  His  native  town  S.  Giorgio  has  raided  him  a  monu- 
ment. 

Beside*  the  works  mentioned  in  this  artido,  Botta  wrote— 
I,  *■  II  Camillo,  o  Vejo  conouirtBto/  a  j>oem,  Paris,  1815;  2, 
•Stona  dei  Poixjli  Italiaai  da  Costantino  Bno  h  Napolcone,'  a 
compilation  published  tir-«t  in  French  in  18*25,  and  afterwards 
ill  Itiili4*n  in  182t3.     His  hiilory  of  Amencan  md«pcndencc 


has  been  translated  into  English,  hf  06§,  and 
praised  in  the  Ignited  StiUes.     Am  a  Literarj 
IS  much  inferior  in  merit  to  the  two  hi' 

(Tipaldo,  Biogrnjia  deffli  ludtnni  Ji 
terhj  Reineu^  No.  1.,  July,  1827,  article 
of  Italy  ;'  and  in  No.  xxiiii.  of  the  aamc  Ji 
his  *  Conrinuation  of  GuicciardioL' 

BOTTOMRY  BOND.     [BorroifBT,  P.  C 

BOUCHARDON,  EDME,  a  diatingaalifd 
tor.  wa-i  bom  at  Chauinont  in  Baaaigoy,  in  41 
instructed  in  his  youth  by  his  (btbcar,  wha 
scul[jtor  and  architect ;  and,  after  h«  hail 
gross,  he  entered  the  sehcK^l  of  the  vooi 
where  he  soon  distinguished  bini^  ^^* 
prixe  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1 
entitlcHl  to  study  for  a  limited  peri....  ^^  » 
of  the  F'rench  government,  in  the  French 
there  by  Louis  XIV,  Bouehardon  rcou 
yearp,  during  which  time  he  was  much 
ut  hiLst5,  and  be  wjts  selected  to  execute 
Clement  XL  ;  but,  being  recalled  by  the  Freiaf 
alwiut  t!ie  same  time,  he  did  not  execute  iL  U 
Paris  in  1732 :  in  the  year  following  be  was 
1744  a  member,  and  in  1741)  a  protessor,  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture.     lie  died  at  Part*  in  11 

Boucttardon's  principal  works  were  the  F< 
nelle,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV* 
de  Grenelle  is  one  of  tbe  tinest  in  Paris ;  it  wi 
17 '39  and  finished  in   1745:  the  itiscnptimi 
Fleury,   The  authorities  of  Paris,  by  whose 
were  so  well  satisHed  with  its  execution,  tlmt 
cbardon,  in   1746,  u  i»en5ion  for  life  of  1500 
statue  of  Louis  XV.,  which  was  of  murble,  n 
Place  Louis  XV.  in  1763,  and  was  deatra^ed 
in  17!^2.     Bouehardon  vias  occupied   in  tU  i 
twelve  years,  yet  it  was  unfinished  when  he  d' 
WPS  executed  by  Pigal,  who  was  chosca  by 
self  to  complete  the  monument.    It  w^ns 
There  are  also  some  statues  by  Bouciianlint^a 
S,  Sulpiee,  and  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles, 
Bois.     He  was  f(  ulptor  to  the  king.     ^lanr 
sketches  have  been  engraved,  and  there 
his  ow  n  hand. 

J.  J.  Preisler  engnive<l  fifty  anticnt 
by  btm*    Count  Caylus  engravetl  many 
of  Bctuchardon's  original  works  ;  he  also 
rhardou.    Ikjtiehardoti  had  a  younger  brtil 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  which  eountrj* 

(L'Abbo  de  Fonteinii,  DictionnatTt  des  Ari 
ken,  Dicfiimnmre  /fes  Afti^tes^  kc;    VVai^iM 
jyictiomwire  des  Arti^  &r. 

BOUCHER,  FRANCOIS,  succeeded  Vi 
painter  to  Louis  XV.     lie  was  bom  at  Piuif  i 
under  I^e  Moine,  and  at  tlie  age  of  nineteen 
prize  of  the  French  Academy  of  Paintii>g, 
oy  precedent  entitled  to  study  in  Rome  at 
government ;  a  privilege  howc^e^  which 
He  went  to  Rome  at  his  own  expense  it 
returned  to  Paris  in  1731,  and  in  1735  was 
of  the  academy.     lie  died  in  1768^  or, 
1770,  director  of  the  academy. 

Boucher  w:is  a  jiuintcr  of  very  great  ahi 
ordinary  facility  of  execution,  but  he  difi] 
reet  principle,  and  devoted  jiimsfdf  cnti] 
effect,  which  consisted  in  a  mere  vanecai 
shade,  IFw  figures  are  utterly  void  (»?  exp!  . 
jeeta  were  chiefly  mythological,  amorous,  and  u 
painted  figures  and  landscapes  with  equal  lacill 
ruption  of  pure  taste,  partly  effected  by  WatI 
aecomptisbed  by  the  works  of  Boucher ,  for  i 
time  ii  great  popular  favourite^  his  style  has  bcci 
condemned  in  the  very  strongest  lenus,  even  >iy 
try  men,  especially  by  Watelct  and  Diderot. 
cidlcd  the  Anaereon  of  painters,  a  compliment  i 
though  it  may  apply  to  Boucher's  subjects,  o 
his  execution  of  tlie m.  His  designs  are  extix^a 
amotmting  to  several  thausands,  and  a  great 
have  been  engraved ;  a  i'ew  by  himseif,  and 
of  1-10  different  engruvers,  FrtHieb  and  foi 

(L*Abbe  de  Fontenai,  Dictionnaire  dm 
Dktionnnire  des  ArtisteSj  kc.  ;   Watelct 
th/ittaire  des  Arts,  &c.  \   Fiorillo,  Gesch^iie 
vol  iii») 
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^LEBS.  There  were  two  remarkable  feniikf  often 
in  the  IhcFury  history  of  the  eigrhtoenth  century  wlio 
tie,  and  who  are  irequcntly  coofounded  with  each 
le  one  was  the  Man{uise  do  Boufflers^Il^mencourt, 
idcnt  of  Voltaire,  and  the  nrincipal  fomalo  ornament 
t  of  Stanislaus  Augustus  of  Poland.  She  was  a  great 
I  wrote  some  pleasing  verses.  The  other  was  the 
dc  BoufSers-Rouvrel,  who  is  pcrlmps  better  known 
ntry  than  hor  namesake,  from  having  been  a  friend 
)on^nt  of  David  ilume.  She  was  mistress  of  the 
JoDti.  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1764, 
ointed  at  not  becoming  the  wife  of  that  prince, 
a  tragedy  in  French  prose.  The  ease  and  accurate 
cr  English  letters  show  that  she  was  a  very  acoom- 


)ER  FORMATION,  in    Geology,  a  title  now 

to  supplant  that  of  diluvial  deposits.     77//  is  an 

term  employed  in  Scotland.  By  various  writers 
Dolations  are  ranked  in  the  ill-defined  class  of  Pleis- 
osits. 

iE,  VINCENT,  was  probably  bom  three  or  four 
«  1700,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  does  not  appear 
•n  recorded.  He  became  a  king's  scholar  in  vV  est- 
hool  in  1710,  whence  he  was  elected  to  be  sent  to 
allege,  Cambridge,  in  1714;   he  took  the  degree 

1717,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1721.     He  obtained  a 
at  Trinity  Cdle^,  and  was  afterwards  an  usher  in 
er  School,  in  which  situation  he  seems  to  have  con- 
tfae  rest  of  his  life.     He  never  took  orders.     He  i 
nber  2,  1747.  | 

Bourne  is  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
1   poems,  of  several  translations  of  short  English  | 

Latin,  and  of  a  few  epitaphs  in  Latin  and  Eng-  \ 

is  an  exceedingly  pleasing  writer.     He  has  groat  ; 

and  variety  of  thought,  and  great  vividness  of  ima-  \ 

Ften  combined  with  a  delicate  humour  quite  peculiar  i 

His  subjects  are  generally  occasional  and  of  little  j 

;  but  the  treatment  is  very  delightful,  and  entirely  ' 
lassical  or  any  other  commonplaces.     His  Latin  is 

pure  ;  the.  expressions  arc  cnosen  with  exquisite  ; 
s  versification  has  a  facility  and  harmony  not  sur-  i 
iny  modem  writer  of  Latin  poetry.  j 

liounie*s  Latin  translations  are  of  poems  admired  j 
little  >iilued  now,  such  as  Mallefs  *  William  and  < 

Rowe's  *  Colin*s  Complaint,'  and  Tickers  *  Lucy  i 
•  but  the  versions  are  of  singular  excellence,  re-  ; 
ry  trace  of  thought  and  expression  which  is  really  ! 
nd  improvincr,  without  appearing  to  change,  the  j 
rery  and  spiritless  language  of  the  originds :  the  ; 
monotonous  versification  has  also  disapix»rod,  and  i 
have  assumed  a  propriety  and  grace  to  which  they  | 
usly  little  claim.     In  poems  of  a  higher  poetical 
such   as  Gay's  beautiful    ballad   of  *  Black-eyed 
imc's  mode  of  translation  is  very  different,  and  is 
k1  by  a  fidelity  which,  to  those  who  know  the  difli- 
^rosimating  two  languages  so  dissimilar  in  structure, 
s  as  it  is  admirable.     But  even  here  he  gives  an 
leightening  touch ;  for  instance,  in  translating  the 
mile 

*  So  (he  fweet  lark,  hif  h  pois'd  in  air, 
Shotfl  close  Win  piniona  to  his  bivaat 
If  chance  his  m-it)?'«  shrill  nutu  lie  hear, 
Aod  drops  at  onoe  into  her  nest,* 

•t  only  poises  the  lark,  as  Gay  has  done,  but  he 
ibrating  motion  of  the  wings,  so  characteristic  of 
-hen  singing:  he  has  also  transposed  the  second 
lines,  in  which  Gay  has  obviously  inverted  the 
cr  of  thought  for  the  sake  of  the  rhymes ; — 

'Sic  alt(>  in  caelo,  trrmulis  *e  Ithrat  ut  alis. 
Si  kocia«>  accipiat  forvan  alauda  sonos. 
Dn-olat  catrmvlo,  clau-iisque  ad  p<^tora  j*eimia. 
In  earae  nidum  pr».*ipit:itnr  avis.' 

has  translated  four  of  Bourne's  I^tm  poems  into 
The  Jackdaw,'  *  The  Parrot,'  *  The  Cricket/  and 
r-worm,*  in  none  of  which,  skilful  as  he  was,  has 
1  his  original.  Cowpcr  speaks  of  Bounic  in  one  of 
As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  man,  and 
icd  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  (joctry,  it  is  worth 
ire  the  passage  entire : — *  I  love  the  memory  of 
umc.  I  think  him  a  better  iK)ct  than  Tibullus, 
,  Ausonius,  or  any  of  the  writers  in  his  May  except 
not  at  all  inferior  to  him.  I  love  hiui  with  a  love 
y  because  he  was  usher  of  the  fifth  forai  at  Wcst- 
icn  I  passed  through  it     He  was  so  goodnatured 


I  and  so  indolent,  that  I  loat  more  than  I  gabed  by  him,  for  he 
I  made  me  as  idle  as  himself.    He  was  such  a  sloven  as  if  he 
I  had  trusted  to  his  genius  as  a  cloak  for  everything  that  could 
disgust  you  in  his  person ;  and  indeed  m  his  writmgs  he  has 
'.  almost  made  amends  for  all.    His  humour  is  entirely  original : 
:  he  can  speak  of  a  magpie  or  a  cat  in  terms  so  exquisitely  ap- 
1  propriated  to  the  cliaractcr  he  draws,  tliat  one  would  suppose 
.  nim  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  creature  he  describes.     And 
j  with  all  his  drollery  tnere  is  a  mixture  of  rational  and  even 
}  religious  reflection  at  times,  and  always  an  air  of  pleasantry, 
'  goud-nature,  and  humanity,  that  makes  him,  iu  my  mind,  ono 
j  of  the  most  amiable  writers  in  the  world.     It  is  not  common 
i  to  meet  with  an  author  who  can  make  you  smile,  and  yet  at 
I  nobody's  expense ;  who  is  always  entertaining,  and  yet  always 
I  harmless ;  and  who,  though  always  elegant  and  classical  to  a 
j  degree  not  always  found  in  the  classics  themselves,  charms 
I  more  by  the  simplicity  and  playfulness  of  his  ideas  than  by 
•  the  neatness  and  purity  of  his  verse.      Yet  such  was  poor 
j  Vinny.     I  remember  seeing  the  duke  of  Richmond  set  fire  to 
I  his  creasy  locks,  and  box  his  ears  to  put  it  out  again.' 
I      The  first  edition  of  Boume's  *  Poematia '  was  in  1734,  8vo. 
I  To  the  third  edition,  in  1743,  an  appendix  was  added  of  other 
I  translations  and  i)oems,  forming  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
I  collection,  *  Poematia,  Latine  partim  reddita,  partim  scripta,  a 
i  V.  Bourne,'  12mo.  There  was  another  edition  in  1750, 12mo. 
In  1772  a  handsome  volume  in  4to.  was  published  by  sub- 
scription, *  Miscellaneous  Poems,  consisting  of  Originals  and 
Translations,  by  Vincent  Boume,  formerly  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Usher  of  Westmmster  School.'    It  contains 
I  a  few  additional  poems,  and  two  letters,  one  to  a  young  ladv, 
and  another  to  his  wife,  written  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
*  Poetical  Works,  with  his  Letters,'  2  vols.  12mo.,  was  pul)- 
lishcd  in  1808.     We  have  not  seen  this  edition.     There  has 
since  been  another  edition  in  one  vol.  12mo. 

(Ik)urae,  Poematia,  1743,  1772 ;  Chalmers,  Biogrcphical 
Dictionary;  Critical  Review,  1772.) 

BOVISTA,agenus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Fungi.  This  name  was  given  it  by  Dillenius,  and  is  a  Latin- 
ised version  of  Bofist,  its  German  name.  In  many  parts  of 
England  its  common  name  is  Bull-fice,  and  some  writers  call 
it  Bull  puff-ball.  The  genus Bovista  was  atone  time  included 
under  Lycoperdon  [Ltcopkrdojc,  P.  C],  and  the  type  of 
the  genus,  Bovista  gigantea,  was  called  by  Linnaeus  Lycoper- 
don  Bovista.  The  present  Lycoperdon  Bovista  is  the  com- 
mon  or  wolf  puff-ball.  The  difterence  between  the  genera 
is,  that  Lycoperdon  has  a  single  peridium,  while  Bovista  has  a 
double  one. 

The  Bovista  gigantea.  Bull  Puff-ball,  Frog's  Cheese,  and 
Bull-fice,  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  enormous  size  it 
attains.  It  has  the  form  of  a  flattened  ball,  at  first  of  a  per- 
fectly white  colour.  Specimens  have  been  gatliered  mea- 
suring as  much  as  nine  feet  in  circumference.  When  they 
have  attained  their  full  size,  they  begin  to  change  colour ;  the 
external  peridium  cracks  and  peels  ofi',  the  inner  one  also 
bursts  at  the  apex.  The  Ulterior  is  comp<M(ed  of  a  mass  of 
tissue,  which  when  young  is  white  and  moist,  but  at  length 
becomes  coloured  and  dry,  and  on  being  pressed  emits  a  large 
Quantity  of  powdery  matter,  which  on  being  examined,  is 
fomid  to  consist  entirely  of  siwrnles.  On  examining  the 
mass  inside,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  filaments  which  are  mixed 
with  sporules.  Burnett  says,  *  It  is  probably  the  smoke  that 
arises  from  these  fungi  when  bumed,  or  some  of  their  allies 
the  Lycoperdons,  which  forms  the  secret  method  advan- 
tageously employed  by  some  persons  who  keep  bees,  in  order 
tostupiiy  the  insects  without  killing  them,  while  their  hives 
arc  being  robbed  of  all  their  honey.'  Gersffde  says,  *  The 
common  people  use  this  fungus  to  kill  or  smoulder  their  bees.' 
He  also  says,  '  In  some  parts,  where  the  neighbours  dwell  far 
asunder,  it  is  used  to  cany  fire  from  place  to  place,  whereof 
one  sfjecics  took  the  name  ot  Lucemarum  fungus,''  It  is  used 
at  the  present  day,  in  this  comitry  and  on  the  Continent,  as 
tinder,  by  the  name  of  German  tinder.  The  dried  inside  of 
this  fungus  was  also  at  one  time  in  great  repute  among  sur- 
geons as  a  styptic,  A  small  pledget  of  it  was  always  employed 
to  cover  the  wound  made  in  oleeding.  It  is  now  sckiom  used 
for  that  purpose.  When  this  plant  is  young  it  is  eatablr. 
An  Italian  siiecies,  tlie  B.furfuracca,  which  grows  in  prti.t 
abundance  on  the  heaths  near  Florence,  is  collected  and  £oM 
ill  the  markets,  and,  according  to  Michel i,  is  an  esteemed 
article  of  food.  Comparatively  few  however  of  the  species  of 
fungi  are  used  as  diet  m  this  country. 

(Bischoff,  Medicinisch'  Pharmaceutiiche  Botanik;  Bur- 
nett, OutWics  of  Botany.) 
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BOWDITCH,  NATHANIEL.  The  raatenals  for  the 
life  of  Dr.  IJowditch  are  cM^nlainecl  in  a  very  full  and  interest- 
iii|C  account,  writt4?n  by  his  son^  and  prefix cni  to  the  fourth 
and  jvnsthuiiiou?;  volume  of  his  translation  of  the  ^  Mtk'anitiup 
CuJrsto.*  There  are  «lso  Wfore  us  *  Eulofry  on  Nathaniel 
Rowdilcli,'  hy  John  Pickering,  lioston,  1838  ;  *  Dispoiirsi}  on 
tho  Life  and  Character  of  the  lion.  Nath,  Bo wd itch,*  &c  hy 
Alexander  Young,  Boston,  1838;  and  *  Eulogy  on  the  Life 
and  Chamcter  of  Nath*  Bowditjch/  by  Daniel  Appletoti  WhitL% 
Salem,  1S38. 

Nathaniel  Bowditeh  was  bom  at  Salem ,  in  Massachussets, 
March  26,  1773.  His  family  is  traccil  to  one  of  three 
hnjthers  who  emigrated  from  near  Exeter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seveiit(»enth  century*  His  fattier  was  a  |*oor  workings 
cooper,  and  could  not  g^ive  his  son  more  school  cdocatiou  than 
he  could  take  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years.  Perhaps  this  was 
no  bid  thinf^ :  for  we  are  told  that  at  the  schoul  to  which 
young  Bowditeh  was  sent,  it  wus  the  doily  exercise  of  all  the 
lioys  to  spell  the  word  honor ificahilUndimty,  At  the  above 
age  he  was  taken  by  his  father  into  the  shop,  and  afterwards 
apprenticed  to  a  ship-chandler.  Bat  a  taste  for  arithmetic  and 
inalheuiatics  develo|ied  itself  early,  und  was  onltivated^  under 
many  ditliculties,  with  all  the  enerc:)'  of  his  characterj  from 
which  his  mother  had  very  early  prophesied  of  him  that  he  would 
he  *  something  decided.'  In  1788  he  wa«  able  to  calculate  fin 
almanac  for  the  year  1790.  He  learnt  the  elements  of  geometry 
nnd  algebra  hy  himself,  and  was  tau^rht  navi|^dtion  by"  an  ohl 
British  sailor.'  He  tiiiijiht  himself  Latin  that  he  might  read 
the  *  Prineipia  *  of  New  ton,  which  he  had  done  by  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  At  ditlercnt  Uraes  of  his  life  he  also  taught 
himself,  in  some  cases  with  a  little  assistance,  most  of  the 
Eiiro}>ean  languages :  his  j>Ian  way  to  tukc  the  New  Testa- 
ni(*nt  and  a  dictionary^  and  beg:in  to  trauslute,  writing  down 
the  original ;  and  in  tliis  way  he  is  sfdd  to  have  left  specimens 
of  his  attention  to  twenty-live  lang^uages  or  dialects.  He  is 
.siiid  also  to  have  read  through  C" ham  herd's  Dictionary  at  an 
early  age,  without  missinp:  an  article^  and  to  have  transcril>ed 
\eTy  largely  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and  other 
works  whieL  his  poverty  prevented  him  from  baying. 

He  took  to  a  sea-faring^  life  in  1795,  and  made  four  long 
voyages  as  clerk  or  Bupcrcargo,  and  one  iis  master.  He  wiis 
an  excellent  navigator,  and  on  one  occa«iiou  found  bis  way 
into  Salem  harbour  in  a  dark  and  snowy  night,  with  no  other 
piiidethan  his  own  reckoning  and  one  instantaneous  glimpse  of 
the  light  on  Baker's  Islaud.  He  taught  every  man  on  Ixjard 
his  ship  how  to  fmd  a  ship's  place,  and  on  one  occasiiHi  had 
twelve  seamen,  being  all  ni^  crew,  every  one  of  whom  could 
take  a  lunar  observation.  He  edited  three  editions  of  the  ce- 
lebrated work  on  navigation  by  John  Hamilttm  Moore  ;  but 
at  labt  he  had  corrected  so  many  erroi-s,  and  made  so  many 
changes,  that  he  thought  himself  justilied  in  jmblisliing  it 
under  his  own  name,  as  *  The  new  American  Practical  Navi- 
gator/ in  this  form  it  went  through  eight  c^litions,  and  be- 
cajuR  very  well  known.  Hb  maritime  life  ended  in  1804; 
in  1798  he  inarrie<l,  hut  his  wife  died  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  1800  ht?  married  again;  his  second  wife  died  in 
1834,  leaving  a  grown-up  family.  To  the  memory  of  this 
Lidy  his  translation  of  the  *  Mecanique  Celeste,*  of  which  we 
ghall  presently  9|>eak,  i«  dedicated. 

In  1804  he  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  Essex 
Fire  and  Marino  Comjiany  at  Salem,  a  situation  of  eniolu- 
nu'Ut,  which  he  held  until  1823,  when  he  accepted  another 
and  a  still  moi-c  hierative  a|>|iointinent,  tlie  actuary  ship  of  the 
Massachussetii  Hospital  Lilc  Assurance  Compny,  at  Boston, 
He  died  March  IG,  1838,  leaiing  behind  him  such  a  clia- 
ractcr,  that,  after  making  idl  allowance  for  filial  and  friendly 
partiality  in  the  accounts  above  named,  we  niu«t  say  they 
ought  to  have  liecn  published  even  though  their  subject  had 
not  attained  any  reputation  of  another  kind. 

Dr.  Bow  ditch  i§  the  author  of  a  good  many  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Ameriwin  Aaideniy,  all  oji  astronomical 
subiccts  :  one  in  jmrticular  is  on  an  extension  of  Niipier's  rules 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  33-38)^  by  which  they  are  applied  (it  is  said  ^ 
we  have  not  ^een  the  |Kij>er)  to  oblique- angled  triangles.  But 
the  work  which  will  carry  his  name  down  in  Euro])e,  and 
which  entitJes  him  to  be  comtidered  as  the  first  great  promoter 
of  muthematioal  analysis  in  tlie  United  States,  is  his  transUuiou 
of  the  *Meeaniriue  Celeste'  of  Laplace,  with  a  cuinnjenritry. 
Four  volumes  of  thisj  answering  to  tbe  tir?t  four  voliuties  of  the 
original,  are  completed  and  published,  the  last  |K>sthumou!;ly, 
Boston,  1820,  I83j,  1834,  1839,  The  jsnWiration  was  suf> 
flauthdiy  ready  in  1817,  but  was  delerrcd,  among  other 
femm%  tijr  the  oxp^ctfttiou  tliat  l^pliieo  liim#&tf  >^  ould  pub- 


lish another  edition.     To  the 
of  appendix  (Boston,  1834), 
Ice: turn  of  methods  for  twopurmi:   uk-  orMu 
observations,  with  auxUiary  tables.     All  ih^ 
Bowditeh's  solo  expense,  with  fh-^  *  f..^.A 
fumily  :  the  dedication  above  men!  '-^f 

the  publication  would  not  have  bcL.,    .  ._    ukm 
wife's  consent. 

The  commentary  is  very  valuable,  not  onTr  ai 
reader  of  Laplace  more  recent  >iew»  ari  ' 
bringing  the  results  of  a  very  greAt  iji 
bear  upon  the  text,  but  also  as  a  reftl  aad  clf*^i 
explanation  of  all  the  innumerable  9t<7^  which 
omitted.    Bowditeh  said,  *  I  never  •'  ?» 

*■'  Thtis  it  piainl^  appears  '*  withou 
got  hours  of  hard  study  before  me  to  nu  up 
iind  out  and  show  how  it  plainly  upi^ear^,   ' 
ourselves  asking  a  distinguished  ex*-  •  ■'  -^  -■ 
what  were  the  existing  helps  to  the  thi 

Celeste,*  and  getting  for  answex  *  /  [ 

hundred  of  quills/    There  was  n  ti 

existence,  eiceiit  on  detached  |¥.' i  sd 

supplied  this  defect  in  a  sound  working  miuinfr; 
to  see  that  his  exphumtions  are  for  thr  tx\o*t 
which  he  himself  gained  the  point  to  v^ ' 
ing   to  bring  his  reader.     A   mrtthen 
more  of  his  own  fame  than  his  re^i^ 
disdained   to  jmblish  the  plain  &i\ 
with  which  the  notes  m-e  filled,  the    rnntirr 
cisely  such  as  a  student  of  the  most  Fiiccej 
to  supply  for  himself     But  this  is  the 
conunent,  as  a  comment ;  and  appears  to 
rt^ults  of  reading  which  ap|>ear  in   many 
\>  hich,  though  by  no  means  out  of  place,  ralhcf 
extend  than  explain.     As  a  whole,  and  m*' 
Author,  this  translation  is  a  great  undertaki 
a  self-faughl  man,  closely  engaged  in  proft 
is  a  wonder. 

Dr.  Bowditeh  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  K 
chugsets,  and  it  forms  the  coirnnencefiient  of  a  j 
named  after  him.  at  Bt>ston, 

BRACCIO  FORTE BRACCI,  calletl  abo 
DA  MONTO'NE,  from  the  name  of  his  ftttrti 
was  l>orn  at  Perugia,  a.d.  1368,  of  n»  old  paCr 
Braccio,  before  he  was  twenty,  served  n»  a  Ci 
leader  of  a  mercenary  troop,  in  the  service  of  ' 
MontelVltro  against  the  Malatesti,  LonJs  of  Ri; 
when  a  general  insurrection  of  tlie  [popular  pari 
at  Perugia,  in  which  a  number  of  the  nobles  wrt 
the  remainder  driven  away,  the  castle  of  Mocil 
a  ndlyiug-|>oint  for  the  exiles,  and  Bracdo  one  o( 
est  elmmjuon^.  After  a  desultory  warfare  bclW! 
factions  lor  several  years,  the  [>opular  ]iarty'  appi 
feclion  to  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  powr^^ 
Milan,  and  raid  allegiance  to  him  b  Jantmn^ 
the  death  ol  Visconti,  the  party  transferreci  | 
Po|ie  Btuiifaee  IX,,  under  tne  plea  of  *  the 
public,'  on  condition  that  the  emigrant  nol 
in  banishnient,  Braccio  now  n^sumed  hb 
tiere,  and  served  in  Lombardy  under  the  _ 
tla  Oarbiano.  He  afterwards  carried  on  a 
his  own  account,  in  the  Marehe«  of  A 
Miu-tjuis  Ludovico  Migiioraii,  Uie  aepbew 
Vn.,  when  he   levied   contributioD&,  pli 

got  ransoms  from  his  prisoners.     It  was  

time  to  strip  the  common  soldiers  of  their  anm, 
accf>utrements,  and  then  set  them  fVee,  but  ti» 
olTicers  or  gentlemen,  and  make  them  pay 
to  their  r<i'S[WM'tive  means. 

In  1406  the  great  Western  schism  be^^an, 
extinguished  twelve  years  after  by  the 
during  which    period  several   pope?  or  ani 
the  church  by  their  coiitlicting  claims. 
Naples,  thought  of  availing  himself  of  this 
the  Pa|ial  St^ites  and  all  central  Italy,  and  hal 
to  Braccio  in  1408,  to  induce  him  to  enter  hitj 
ing  to  forward  his  views  towards  the  sub} 
town,  Perugia.    Bniccio accepted  the  proj] 
of  money  for  his  condotta,  and  cro!<«(ing  tlie  A 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foof^ 
valley  of  the  Tilier  and  took  severai 
king.     The  people  oi'  Pcrug'm,  in 
Iwidiihtus,  who  wm  then  «t  fUnne,  ml  oi 
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leir  city,  provided  lie  would  not  let  the  cmig^nts 
Lither  th.in  make  peace  with  the  nobles,*  ftaid  the 
le  people  in  the  eounril.  » we  will  submit  to  a 
r.*  Ladii^laus  accept»Ml.  in  June,  1408,  the  do- 
Pemiria,  with  the  '  nienim  et  mix  turn  imperimn.' 
that  the  emigrant  nobles  should  not  be  allowed  to 
lin  thirty  miles  of  the  pites  of  Perugria.  He  also 
e  body  of  Xeajwlifan  cavalry  to  attack  Braccio, 
ijcr  received  timely  information,  retii-ed  io  the 
om  whence  in  1409  he  ni:irche<l  apain  towards 
nd  joined  the  other  «rreat  Oomlottierc,  Sforza 
in  drivinjr  away  the  trooj)s  of  I^di^luus  from  the 
e  in  the  name  of  the  new  Po|>«?,  John  XXIII. 
in  attacked  Perucrin.  when  Ltdi>lau<<,  having:  made 
Pope  John,  sent  Sforza  to  check  his  movements, 
)  moved  towards  Bolo^a  in  oi>edicncc  to  the 
p  PojK?.  In  1414  Ladislaus  died,  and  was  sncceedod 
r  Joanna  II.,  a  weak  princess.  In  the  foUow- 
e  council  of  Constance  deposed  John  XXIII. 
T  intent  upon  liis  object  of  re-enterinjr  his  native 
pce,  having  exacte<l  a  sum  of  eighty  thousand 
the  people  of  Bologna.  marche<l  with  his  bands 
r  of  1416,  and  encamperl  in  front  of  Perugia,  l)cfore 
had  time  to  prepare  for  defence.  After  some 
le  citizens  in  despair  sent  him  a  deputation,  offering 

I  Lord  of  Perugia,  providcfl  he  granted  a  general 
the  past.  On  the  19th  of  July.  1416,  Braccio 
of  bis  bamls,  and  of  all  the  emigrant  nobles,  after 

years  of  exile,  re-entered  Perugia  in  triumph 
mations,  and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  from 
,t'»s  and  the  princiiial  citizens.  His  conduct  was 
»ut   linn :    he   enjoined  strict    discijtline    on   his 

divided,  at  first,  the  civil  offices  among  the  two 
JV  degrees  he  gave  to  his  friends  the  larger  share ; 
the  importunities  of  the  emigrants  to  recover  pos- 
eir  confiscated  property  :  he  paid  the  debts  or  the 
th  his  own  treasures,  accumulated  during  his 
he  encr>uratred  the  university  of  Perugia.     The 

II  to  like  him,  and  the  learned  gave  him  their 
he  was  cruel  towards  those  who  offered  him 

re. 

Braccio  marched  towards  Rome,  which  in  the 
legitimate  nope  was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans. 
it  by  capitulation,  but  he  was  shortly  after  obliifed 
i  at  the  approach  of  his  rival,  Sforza.  The  council 
i  had  now  elect* 'd  Pope  Martin  V.,  a  man  of  de- 
who  expressed  his  intention  of  recovering  full 
the  Pei\ial  States,  and  ridding  them  of  all  lords  and 
i  de(Hitation  was  sent  to  him  from  the  council  and 
of  Pennria,  requf.stincr  him  to  confirm  Braccio, 
[on tone,  as  Lonl  of  Peruiria.  Martin  gave  an 
cr,  U|X>ri  which  Braccio  pre|iared  for  the  threat- 
by  raising  money  from  the  neiglibouring  chief- 
\larches  and  of  L  mbria.  who  |)uid  hb  demands 
.  About  tliis  time  Braccio  issue^l  a  decree  re- 
c  emigrant  nobilit}"  of  Penisria  their  property,  of 
lad  l:KH»n  deprived  since  1 3i>3. 
tin  allied  himself  with  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples, 
im  her  General.  Sforza  Attendolo.  to  reduce  the 
wics  into  subjection.  Braccio  made  preijaration 
m,  but  before  the  two  rivals  could  nn.-ct  in  the 
»  quarrelled  with  Joanna.  u;»on  which  Imth  ho 
ipported  the  claims  of  the  Anjou  dynasty  to  the 
pies.  One  consef|uen<-e  of  this  change  was  that 
•d  to  make  terms  with  Braccio.  whom  he  invited 
at  Florence  in  February',  14-20.  Unoc\o  went 
nonce  with  the  retinue  of  a  irreat  j)otentate,  and 
by  the  Lords  of  Folizno.  Canwrino,  Fabriano,  and 
)y  the  principal  noblrs  of  Perugia.  Assisi.  Todi, 
Tii,  ami  Rieti.  On  arriving  at  the  sates  of  Flor- 
k  otf  hia  armour  and  put  on  a  vest  of  ]>i]rple  and 
:ere«l  the  city  on  foot,  e«crirte<l  by  tho  inagistnites 
ens  of  the  n^'public.  who  accomfjanicd  hiin  to  the 
Q  poQtili*.  It  was  agrofr*!  that  PiTUgia  and  its 
I  several  towns  in  the  Marches,  should  be  aduiinis- 
iccio  and  his  heirs.  Bract -io  was  to  =erve  with 
the  expense  of  the  pope  acrainst  Bologna,  which 
under  one  oCthc  Bcntivogli. 
turn  Braccio  contributed  to  emY)e]lis!i  P*Tuda, 
red  the  construction  of  the  cnii«arv  to  carry 
abundant  iraters  of  the  Thra^vrnene  lake.  I'r^ 
ooime  of  tvo  months  was  obliired  to  capitulate 
1  of  Bnodo,  and  submit  to  the  pope  in  July, 


1420.  At  the  close  of  that  year  he  married,  with  great 
pomp,  the  Bister  of  Varani,  lord  of  Camerino.  Meantime  a 
civil  war  broke  out  in  the  kingdom  of  Na]>les.  Louis  of  An- 
jou, count  of  Provence,  encouraged  by  Pope  Martin,  and 
supiiorted  by  Sforza,  who  had  quarrelled  with  QueiMi  Joanna, 
invaded  the  kingdom,  where  he  found  numerous  adherents 
among  the  nobles.  Joanna  sent  Antonio  Ciu*afra,  nicknamed 
Malizia  on  account  of  his  cunning,  as  her  amliossador  to  Al- 
fonso of  Aragon  and  of  Sicily,  who  was  then  in  Sardinia. 
Alfonso  went  to  Sicily  to  collect  his  fleet  for  the  assistance  of 
Joanna,  who  at  the  'same  time  offered  to  Braccio  the  com- 
mand of  her  land  forces,  with  the  rank  of  high-cx)nstable  of 
the  kingdom,  and  paid  him  down  two  hundred  thousand  ducats 
in  advance.  In  the  spring  of  1421  Braccio  entered  the 
Abruzzo  with  a  large  lorce,  surprising  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  march  the  partisans  of  the  Angevins,  who  submiftcfi, 
except  Count  Caldora,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains. 
Sulmona  capitulated.  Braccio,  issuing  out  of  the  defiles 
of  Abruzz4>,  surpriseil  Capua,  and  suddenly  appeared  before 
Naples,  which  was  then  Ix^sietriHl  liy  Sforza  ana  b\'  the  fleet 
of  Louis  of  Anjou.  King  Alfonso  meantime  arrived  with  his 
fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay ;  Sforza  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege,  the  Angevins  retinal  to  Castellamare,  and  Brarrcio 
entered  Naples  in  triumph  with  King  Alfonso,  who,  together 
I  with  Queen  Joanna,  solemnly  bestowed  ujjon  Braccio  the 
golden  staff  of  high-constable  of  the  kinedom,  with  supreme 
command  over  lx)th  the  Neapolitan  and  Aragonese  forces, 
and  caused  the  troops  to  swear  obedience  to  him.  The  queen 
at  the  same  time  created  him  Count  of  Foggia  and  Prince  of 
Capua,  the  last  of  which  towns  she  gave  him  in  fief.  A 
desultory  predatory  warfare  was  carried  on  for  some  time  by 
the  troops  of  Braccio  against  those  of  Sforza,  in  which  how- 
ever the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  fine  plains  of  Camrmnia  were 
the  greatest  suffen^rs.  Pope  Martin  now  interfererl  as  media- 
tor, and  Louis  of  Anjou,  giving  up  his  attem])t  for  the  present, 
withdrew  to  Rome.  Sfbrza  remained  under  arms,  but  Bracdo 
undertook  to  win  him  over  to  the  queen's  |iarty ;  in  which 
he  succeede<l  at  an  inteniew  near  Monte  Casino,  i^hen  the 
tMO  rival  chiefs,  who  had  lw)th  served  in  their  youth  under 
Alberico  da  Barbiano,  renewed  their  former  ac(|uaintance. 
The  war  being  now  over,  Braccio  in  the  spring  of  1422 
returned  to  Perugia,  after  having  taken  on  his  way  Citta  di 
Castello,  which  he  added  to  his  other  territories. 

In  the  following  year,  fresh  disturbances  having  broken  out 
at  Na]»lcs,  Alfonso  sent  again  for  Braccio,  and  QuAcn  Joanna 
crave  the  nicsspngers  a  croMU  to  be  placed  on  his  head  a« 
Princre  of  Aquila  and  Capua,  with  full  |K)wer  to  sulKlne  and 
govern  the  iniiiortant  pn)vincc  of  Abruzzo,  which  had  again 
revoltiKl.  (Jn  the  13th  of  February,  1423,  the  Lord  of  Perugia, 
seated  on  a  seat  of  ivory  in  the  great  hall  of  the  townhouse, 
and  attended  by  the  lonls  of  Foligno  and  Camerino.  reccivcfl 
the  Neapolitan  envovs,  from  whom  Corrado  Trinci,  lord  of 
Foligno,  having  received  the  crown,  jilaccd  it  on  the  brow  of 
Braccio  and  a  golden  chain  round  his  neck,  amidst  loud  accla- 
mations of  *  Long  live  th<?  Prince  of  Capua  and  Lord  of  Peru- 
gia.* As  the  dominion  of  Braccio  extended  over  great  jairt 
of  Umbria  and  the  March«.«!.  and  on  the  south  wer  the  prin- 
cijiality  of  Capua,  the  acr{uisition  ofAquihi  and  the  Abruz/:o 
would  have  joined  these  two  j)ortions  so  as  to  form  the  whole 
into  a  compact  ]>riiici)>ality.  Braccio*s  ambition  is  said  to 
have  soared  still  highor,  and  to  have  asiiired  to  the  crown  of 
Naples.  In  May,  1423,  he  pathrrcd  his  bands  near  Todi, 
to  the  number  of  3200  horsemen  and  some  thousiind  foot. 
with  which  he  entered  the  kingdom  of  Naples :  he  overran 
Cum]Minia  and  Apulia,  defeated  the  jxirtisans  of  the  Ani'cvins, 
took  Bari,  and  advance<l  into  Calabria:  then  retracing  his 
steps  towards  the  Abruzzo,  he  laid  sic'ge  to  the  strfmir  town 
of  Aquila  in  the  summer  of  1423.  He  summoned  the  town 
in  the  nuine  (jf  Joanna  and  Alfons^i.  \\hose  commission  he 
bore,  'i'he  authorities  replied  that  they  were  lieges  of  their 
queen,  and  that  as  she  was  at  that  time  in  durance  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissensions  which  had  arisen  between  her  and 
Alfonso,  they  would  not  open  their  gate*  to  any  armed  party 
until  harmony  was  restored  in  the  cajjital  and  at  the  seat  of 
fioverninent.  Braccio  then  blockaded  the  town  and  devastated 
the  surrounding  country.  Joanna,  who  had  now  revoked  her 
aiioption  of  Alfonso  and  made  common  cause  with  Louis  of 
Anjou.  ordercil  Sforza  to  march  to  the  n^lief  of  Aquila.  BnM,-cio, 
lx?ing  joine<l  by  other  Ixmds  of  the  Aragonese  jxirty,  was  in 
fio^session  of  the  whole  Abnizzo.  In  Dcn^niber.  1423,  Sforza 
i)ejran  his  march  from  Apulia  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
took  Ortona,  and  crossed  the  river  Pesi-ara  near  its  mouth,  his 
ad\-aiiced  guard  making  their  hones  swim  through  the  stream. 
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Ai  the  \ioAy  of  Sforza's  army  remained  on  the  opposite  bank, 
Sforza  piling  oguin  into  the  river  to  encourage  them  to 
rroM.  One  of  his  men,  Ijeing  (arried  away  bv  the  current,  was 
in  the  act  of  drowning,  when  Sforza  pushed  his  horse  forwards 
to  save  him,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  both  sank  into  the 
water  and  disapj^eared.  Thus  died  Sforza  Attendolo,  the 
great  Condottii^n',  on  the  4th  of  January,  1424.  His  army, 
dishwirtened,  retired  from  the  Abruzzo.  Braccio,  who  was  ut 
Chicti.  ujion  hearing  the  news,  extolled  the  fame  of  his  rival, 
rf^marking  that  this  unexpected  cataf^trophe  boded  no  good  to 
hi»H«lf.  He  however  pushed  on  the  siege  of  AciuiJa  with 
renewed  vigour.  The  town  b:  gan  to  suffer  through  famine. 
Thr*  an:h bishop  encouraged  the  besieged  by  telling  them  that 
the  qufM'n  and  the  \to\ye  would  soon  relieve  them,  and  he  ex- 
communicateil  Jiraccio  in  the  name  of  the  pontitl'.  At  last,  in 
the  spring  of  1424,  the  Angevin  army,  led  by  Count  CaKIora 
and  other  chiefs,  marched  mto  the  Abruzzo,  and  cncam^xKi  on 
the  hills  above  Aquila.  Braccio  drew  out  his  troops  m  the 
plain  Ixilow  in  order  of  battle.  His  officers  entreated  him  to 
attack  Caldora*s  soldiers  as  they  came  down  the  defiles  of  the 
mountain  and  before  tliey  could  form,  but  he  obstinately 
refused,  saying  that  he  wished  to  fight  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  anci  to  decide  the  question  at  once.  The  battle  was 
fought  on  the  2nd  of  June.  CaIdora*8  army  was  greatly 
fuperior  in  numbers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  a  sortie  from 
the  people  of  Aquila,  falling  on  the  rear  of  Braccio*s  line, 
dcciued  the  victory.  Braccio,  while  fighting  dc8i)erately, 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  and  fell  senseless.  Ho  was 
taken  prisoner  to  the  camp  of  Caldora,  and  treated  with 
humanity.  He  survived  for  three  days,  refusing  to  take  food, 
though  urged  to  do  so,  and  would  not  utter  a  word.  It  was 
said  that  nis  wound  was  not  mortal.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1424,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Home  rejoiced 
at  his  fall ;  Ludovico  Colonna  took  his  body  to  Pope  Martin, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  buried  in  unconsecratcd  ground  outside 
of  the  walls.  Eight  years  after,  Nicolb  Fortebracci  recovered 
from  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  the  remains  of  his  relative,  and 
de{>08itea  them  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Perugia.  Oddo  Fortebracci,  son  of  Braccio,  resigned  the 
gov(>niment  of  Perugia  into  the  hands  of  the  iK)pe,  in  July, 
1424,  retaining  the  various  fiefs  of  his  father,  with  the  title 
of  Count  of  Montone.  The  history  of  Braccio's  life  forms 
an  important  port  of  the  history  of  Italy  during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  which  was  the  last  age  of  its  tumultuous 
indejjendencc. 

(Fabretti,  Biogrqfie  del  Capitani  veniurien  delV  Umbria; 
Camfranus,  De  Vita  et  Gestis  Brachii;  Lomonaeo,  Vite  dci 
Jarnosi  CapUani  d* Italia;  Comjiagnoni,  Storia  dclla  Marca; 
and  the  contemi)orary  local  chroniclers,  among  whom  must 
1)0  noticed  Lorenzo  Spirito,  who  wrote  a  poem  of  one 
hundred  and  one  chapters  in  terza  rima,  entitled  VAliro 
Marte^  in  which  he  narrates  in  clmmical  order  the  deeds  of 
Bnucio  and  of  his  contemporary  Piccinino.  This  curious 
jH)('m  was  printed  at  Vicenza  in  1489  :  it  is  now  extremely 
nire.) 

BKACHYPHY'LLUM,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants,  suoposed 
to  belong  to  the  Conifene.  One  species,  B.  mammillare  of 
Brongniart,  occurs  in  the  carbonaceous  beds  of  the  Bath  oolite 
formation  on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

BRACHYPO'DIUM,  a  genus  of  grasses  [Gbaminace;e, 
P.  C]  belonging  to  the  tribe  Festucineoe  of  tliat  order.  It 
has  unequid  many-flowered  glumes ;  the  outer  palea  rounded 
on  the  back,  setigerous  at  the  summit,  lateral  nerves  slightly 
converging,  not  vanishing  upwards ;  the  inner  palea  fringed 
on  the  ribs  with  rigid  setu* ;  the  styles  terminal.  Two  of  the 
8i)ecies,  B.  sj/lvnticum  and  B.  pinnatumy  arc  British.  This 
genus  is  distinguisheil  from  Triticum  (wheat)  by  the  unequal 
glumes  alone. 

(Ikbington,  Manual  of  British  Botany.) 

BRADFORD  CLAV,  a  thin  bed  of  pale  lead-coloured 
(•lav  which  lies  ujwn  the  Bath  oolite,  especially  at  Bradford 
in  NViltshlre,  and  contains,  amongst  other  interesting  fossils, 
the  Pear  Encrinite  (Apiocrinus  rotundus  of  Miller). 

BRAKE,  or  BREAK,  in  Machinery,  a  contrivance  for 
retanling  or  arresting  motion,  by  creating  an  amount  of  fric- 
tion too  great  for  the  moving  power,  or  for  the  momentum  of 
the  machine,  in  cases  where  the  moving  power  is  suspended, 
to  overcome.  Brakes  generally  (*onsist  of  blocks  of  wood  so 
connected  with  a  system  of  levers  or  screws  that  they  may  be 
pressed  firmly  against  the  i)eripherj*  of  a  wheel  mounted  upon 
tlie  main  axle  ot  the  machme  ;  but  in  some  cases,  instead  of  a 
block  of  wood,  a  strap  or  belt  of  iron,  of  sufficient  Kngth  to 
^nrlitniceooc-haifof  the  periphery  of  the  brake  wheel,  or  a 


series  of  small  blocks  of  wood  attadied  to  the  cooa 
of  such  a  strap,  is  used.  The  cuts  given  under  S 
P.  C,  p.  47\),  Fig,  4,  and  WncD-Miix,  P.  C,  p. 
cases  in  which  brakes  of  this  scmiciniiUr  cbaracti 
ployed,  although  the  brake-wheels  only,  and  not  i 
themselves,  are  represented.  The  brakes  of  railrov 
if  small,  as  in  the  case  of  contractor's  corth-va) 
generally  worked  by  levers,  and  oilen  consist  of ; 
wood  so  mounted  that,  when  the  lever  is  depressed 
equally  upon  the  peripheries  of  two  wheels,  which 
case,  are  very  near  together.  The  brakes  of  carri 
run  in  the  regular  trains  are  usually  worked  by 
whi(fh  greater  power  may  be  gaineid,  and  they 
capable  of  affording  sufficient  pressure  to  complete 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  although  it  is  desinble  tc 
application  of  so  strong  a  pressure,  as,  by  causing 
to  be  dragged  along  the  rml,  it  imp^rs  the  rotuu! 
tire.  Brakes  for  locomotive  engines  have  been  « 
be  worked  by  steam ;  but  they  arc  not  gcnenU 
being  deemed  better  to  confine  the  brakes  to  the 
a  few  carriages  in  each  train.  With  a  view  to  p 
dent  by  the  continued  motion  of  the  binder  port 
when  the  engine  is  stopped  by  an  accident,  seh*-ac 
have  been  devised,  which  would  begin  to  act  as  i 
buffers  of  two  adjacent  carriages  were  nressed  to| 
would  arrest  the  revolution  of  the  wheels  with  a  k 
proportionate  to  the  force  with  which  the  carriage 
ther ;  but  of  these  and  many  other  schemes  for  the 
of  accidents,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  inconved 
certain  circumstances  would  not  more  than  counta 
anticipated  advantages. 

BRAMAH,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  on  the  13di( 
or  2nd  (Old  Style)  of  April,  1749,  at  Stainborouj 
shire,  where  hb  father  followed  the  occupatioD  < 
He  was  the  eldest  of  five  children,  and  was  into 
father's  avocation;  but  he  very  early  exhibiie 
mechanical  talent,  and  being,  at  the  age  of  sixti 
citated  for  agricultural  labour  by  lameness,  he  i 
ticed  to  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  He  subscquend; 
London,  where  he  worked  for  some  timp  as  a 
cabinet-maker,  and  afterwards  set  up  in  the  same 
himself.  His  adoption  of  the  profession  of  engi 
chinist  appears  to  have  arisen  from  his  invent] 
very  imixtrtxmt  imj)rovements  in  water-closets,  in  ( 
of  whicn  he  became  a  manufacturer  of  such  ar 
next  important  mechanical  invention  was  the  inj 
still  known  by  his  name,  and  which,  after  a  la 
years,  during  which  time  many  new  kinds  of  loc 
introduced,  maintains  its  character  as  one  of  the  nic 
locks  ever  contrived.  [Lock,  P.  C.  S.]  This  i' 
mtented  in  1784.  Among  the  numerous  other  i 
Bramah  were  improvements  in  water-cocks,  |>am 
engines,  and  the  hydraulic  press,  a  nmchine 
]K)wcr,  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  philosophic 
the  hydrostatic  paradox.  This  invaluable  machii 
a  representation  and  description  is  given  under  IJ 
P.  C.,  p.  384,  was  patented  in  1796.  The  boui 
which  It  enables  one  man  to  exert  renders  it  i 
agent  in  many  manufacturing  processes,  one  of  \ 
scribed  under* Bandanas,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  169.  In 
ing  year  he  patented  tlie  elegant  and  convenient  b 
which  is  now  so  universally  adopted  in  taverns 
liquors  in  the  bar  from  barrels  de|)Osited  in  th 
means  of  a  force-pump.  He  was  also  tlic  author 
nients  in  steam-engines,  especially  in  boilers ;  ii 
for  producing  smooth  and  accurate  surfaces  on  woe 
in  jmpcr-making  machinery ;  in  making  pens  by  a 
process,  by  which  several  nibs,  resembling  steel 
cut  out  of  one  quill,  and  fixed  in  a  holder  for  use 
construction  of  carriages.  In  1806  he  contrived 
ingly  ingenious  mode  of  printing,  ithich  vi-as  si 
wards  applied  to  the  numbering  of  bank-notes, 
introduction  of  which,  during  the  issue  of  one-pou 
the  liank  of  England,  the  labour  of  100  clerks  out 
disjKjnscd  with.  This  machine  consists  of  a  nun 
or  wheels,  with  the  numbers  from  1  to  9,  and  0,  ( 
periplierv  of  each,  the  whole  being  mounted  upo 
!;ut  capable  of  turning  independently  of  each  oth< 
action  of  mechanism  which  is  incapable  of  error, 
of  one  wheel  of  the  series  is  moved  between  each  • 
I)rinting,  so  that,  when  tlio  machine  is  property 
will  print  a  series  of  numbers  m  regular  progress! 
the  possibility  of  twice  producing  the  i ^^ 
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sclieme  for  lav  in  2*  mains  or  larpe  ni-atcr-pijies  j 
rincijial  street*  of  London,  of  sufficient  strenpth  ! 
srreat  pressure,  to  be  applied  by  foree-i>unips ;  : 
intr  to  i>rovide  the  means  of  extrngruishin^  iircs 
rater  without  the  aid  of  a  fire-enLnne,  and  also 
fdngr  power  applicable  to  the  raising  of  great 
»rcin^  water  or  :ur  into  an  ap|)aratus  consisting 
nbes,  sliding  into  one  another  like  the  tubes  of 
id  cajnble  of  bt-ing  projected  when  neoessar\*.  ; 
his  ability  to  make  a  series  of  five  hundred  su^'h  ' 
iTo   feet  loo^.  capable  of  sliding  within  each  ' 
>eing  extended  in  a  few  seconds,  bv  the  pressure 
length  ot'l^fOO  feet;  and  with  such  an  apiuratus  ' 
to    raise  wrecks,  and  regulate  the  dosciMit  of ' 
e  last  patent  obtuned  by  Bramah  was  for  a  mode 

dry-rot  m  timber,  by  covering  it  with  a  thin  . 
•*8  ftoman  cement.     He  died,  in  con«oqucr:f-e  of  | 
d  while  sujierintendi ng  the  uprootin?  of  trtvs  in  " 
>v  his  hydraulic  pre*s,  on  the  S*th  of  Dot  ember, 
sixty-sixth  \-ear.     In  the  construction  of  some 
it  S'orwich.  Bramah  ar-ted  with  Eucce.^"*  in  the 
f  the  civil  engineer.     He  also  aj)])eare(l  as  an 
!>i5sertation  on  the  Constnictiou  of  Lof  ks,'  and 

the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Eyre,  Lord 

of  the  Common  Pica*,  on  the  subj»^ct  of  the  " 
I  and  Watt  versus  Honiblower  and  Ma')erly,* 
blished  in  1797,  and  is  referred  to  under  Watt, 
I.  A  memoir,  which  gives  a  verv  pleasing 
i  amiable  private  character,  and  of  Iiis  enenry 
I  business,  was  published  in  tho  *  Now  Monthly 
•April,  1S14.  from  the  pen  of  William  Cullen 
,.  and  a  bio;:rjphiral  notice,  chief! v  derived  from 
neiDoir.  is  pven  inSituart's  '  Anecdotes  of  Steam- 
400-404. 

I'S  PRESS.     [llTDRAriJcs,  P.  C,  p.  384.1 
lO'STOMA,    the  name  pven  by  Costu  to  the 
us  of  all  living  fishes,  and  indeed  of  all  the 

rrdinary  an:mal  was  first  discovered  on  tho  coa«1s 
ingle  sjiecimon  having  U*cn  sent  to  Pa' las  from  " 
?orn\*  Jl,  during  the  latter  j>art  of  the  la^t  c<'n- 
reat  natura]i^t  of  Russia  des(ribe<]  and  figured  it 
fia  Zoologica^  undc  r  tho  name  of  Lmiax  lanceo- 
le  it  to  be  a  mollusk.  though  remarking,  in  his 
it,  on  the  resemblance  of  sumo  of  it-?  tluuTict«'rs  " 
fish.  It  seems  to  have  l)e»n  h^^t  >ight  of  for 
fa  centurv.  and,  wiih  the  pxcemion  of  a  brief 
Stewart's  *  ^Elements  of  Natural  History.*  we  find 
t  in  any  synopsis  of  animals.  In  1S34  it  was 
by  Co«ta.  on  the  Xcapoliian  .-hon-s.  who  de- 
the   *  Anriuario  Zoologico,'  unli-r  tlio  name  of 

0  lubricxnn :  and  somi*  vears  after,  in  hi>  Fauna  , 
im  of  Naples,  gave  a  fuller  account  (jf  it.    Costa 

:  that  it  was  a  f:sh.  and  not  an  invertebrate  ani-  , 
irked  its  athnity  to  the  Cyclo?tomatoiLs  llshcs. 
Sfarrell  gave  an  account  of  it  in  his  *  Hi^toiy  of  j 
,'  under  the  name  of  tho  Lancelet,  AinphioTus  , 
BTe  had  not  then  mot  with  Costa's  account  of  it.  i 

1  described  it  from  a  specimen  foun<l  by  Mr.  \ 
erro  in  Cornwall,  the  first  taken  in  that  locality 
xal  discovery  there.  ^Ir.  Yarrell  eave  the  j 
tice  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  and  vertebral  column. 
n€  time,  singularly  enoiurh,  considerin^r  how  | 
aj^ed  notice  since  the  days  of  Pallas,  it  was  ^ 
iJ  naturalists  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden.  Sunde-  " 
1  found   it  in  Bohuslan   in   1S34,  but  rlid  not 

t  of  it  till  1  Wl.     Retzius  had  it  from  the  same  I 
iblished  a  notice  of  it  in  the  Berlin  Pnx-eed- 
iber,  1639,  in  which  also  is  a  crjni.'nunii-ation 
bject  by  Professor  J.  Miiller.     Rathke  gave  an  ' 

structure   in   1841.     In  the  same  year  Mr. 
lished  an  elaborate  memoir  on  it^  anatomy  in  the  . 
of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Edinburgh'  for  1841, 
It  of  his  examination  of  two  examples  taken  in  : 
by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  in  1837.      In  1842  a 

memoir  on  this  animal  was  read  befon*  the 
of  Berlin,  by  Professor  J.  Miillor,  and  this 
Uly  illustrated,  appeared  in  tiie  volume  of' 
f  that  Society  published  in  IS 44. 
t  instances  of  its  capture  alx)\e  mcntit»no(l.  it 
tttly  taken  by  Mr.  MacAndrow,  on  tli"  west 
■ndy  and  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  in  the  " 

3.,  Ko.  ao.  ' 


The  great  interest  which  attaches  to  thb  fish  depends  on 
the  strangeness  of  its  anatomical  characters,  the  unexampled 
degradation  of  its  organization  among  the  Vertebra ra,  and  the 
link  which  it  forms  between  the  highest  of  animals  and  some 
of  the  lowest.  A  vertebrated  animal  without  u  brain,  a  fish 
with  the  n»spirator)'  system  of  a  mollusk,  and  the  ciitulatoiy 
system  almost  of  an  Annelide,  j>resents  a  combination  of  cha- 
racters which  must  excite  the  wonder  and  interest  eriually  of 
the  physiologist  and  the  systematic  naturalist.  Scarcely  any 
animal  yet  discovered  is  so  likely  to  change  received  viows  of 
classification  and  relative  order  of  characters  as  the  Lancelet. 
As  yet  however  it  has  attracted  but  little  attention  among 
zoologists,  though  the jihysiologists  and  anatomists  have  lullv 
jHraived  its  value.  For' these  reasons  we  shall  give  a  fufl 
acit)unt  of  what  is  now  knovin  respecting  it^  external  cha- 
racter,  structure,  and  habits. 

Description. — The  usual  size  of  the  Lancelet  is  about  two 
inches  in  length.  The  height  to  the  length  being  as  1  :  10, 
and  the  breadth  to  the  length  as  |  :  10.  It  is  of  a  lanceolate 
fonn,  taix*ring  to  each  extremity,  and  riliand-Iike.  An- 
teriorly it  terminates  in  a  head  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  body,  apparently  Tainted,  but  when  cxainined  closely 
sec  ms  to  end  in  a  rounded  and  somewhat  sjNithulate  rostrum, 
beneath  which  is  the  mouth,  a  longitudinal  opening,  fringe*! 
on  each  side  by  a  row  of  long  filaments,  which  cari  close  in 
and  clasp  alternately,  so  as  to  protect  the  oral  opening.  Along 
the  back  rims  a  continuous  fin,  which  dilates  near  the  sharp 
jKistcrior  extremity  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  craudal 
fin.  Near  the  tail  oi)ens  the  vent,  in  fnmt  of  which  is  a 
median  fin  continued  to  another  ojjcning,  situated  a  little  I)e- 
hind  the  centre  of  the  body  (  portis  aMontinaliii)  and  starving 
as  an  outlet  for  the  genital  products.  Continued  from  this 
forwards  nearly  to  the  inoutn,  arc  two  sirong  lateral  folds, 
mistaken  by  ralla?  for  the  margins  of  a  ventral  disk,  and 
hence*  leadinir  him  to  consider  the  animal  a  GasterojKxlous 
Mollusk.  The  entire  animal  is  translucent  and  of  a  silvery 
whiteness,  its  sides  being  marked  by  the  ind legations  of  tlio 
lateral  ichthyic  muacles.  \ihich  give  it  the  as\yoct  of  a  small 
sand-eel. 

Organization.  SAtl^ton. —The  osseous  system  consists  of  a 
chorda  durmlig  tapering  at  both  ends,  and,  strange  to  say,  not 
presenting  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  cranium,  and  of  the  germs 
of  su|K'rior  and  inferior  inter-spinous  liones  and  fin-rays  in  the 
most  rudimentary  state.  The  chorda  dorsalis  is  comi«)K'd  cd' 
from  sixty  to  seventy  vertebne.  which  areals^iin  a  rudimentary 
state  an<l  little  more  than  indicat*,**!.  The  *  chorda  dorsalis,'  to 
quote  Mr.  (loodsir,  *  is  formed  exienially  of  a  fibrous  sheath, 
and  intenially  of  an  immense  numlx^r  of  Lmina*,  each  of  the 
size  and  sha]ie  of  a  section  of  the  column  at  the  place  where 
it  is  situated.  When  any  ]K>rtion  of  the  column  is  removed, 
these  plates  may  l)e  ])ushe<l  out  from  the  tubular  sheath,  like 
a  pile  of  coins.  They  have  no  great  adhesion  to  one  another, 
are  of  the  consistence  of  jtan  hment,  and  ai>pear  like  flattenc^i 
bladders,  as  if  formed  of  two  tough  fibrous  membranes  pressed 
to-:ether.'  Besides  the  skeleton  of  the  nervous  system,  there 
is  a  hyold  ap{)anitus,  forming  the  armature  of  the  mouth,  end 
consisting  of  two  sets  of  17  articulated  pieces,  frcm  each  of 
which,  exempt  2,  a  ray  proceeds.  These  rays  form  the  oral 
cinhi.  Miiller  takes  a  difierent  riew  of  this  structure,  main- 
taining that  it  <orres|K>nds  neithrr  to  the  jaw-bone  nor  to  the 
hyoid  appunitus  in  other  animals,  but  is  analogous  to  the  car- 
tihiginous  ring  of  the  mouth  of  the  lamprev  and  the  Myxinoid 
fishes,  a  system  jiculiar  to  that  family.  I'here  is  also  in  the 
lancelet  a  series  of  fine,  transjarent.  cartilaginous  hair-like 
ril»,  se»venty  to  eighty  on  each  ^ide,  forming  a  cage  for  the 
protection  of  the  branchial  ca\ity. 

Arrvuus  system.— T\w  spinal  cord  extends  the  wlK»le  length 
of  the  spine,  but  is  not  quite  so  sharp  at  the  Jbrc-end  as  behind. 
It  presents  no  trace  of  a  brain.  Irom  55  to  GO  nerves  ija.<s 
off  from  each  ^ide  of  it,  which  do  not  arise  bv  double  roots. 
The  details  of  this  imi)ortant  part  of  the  animal's  anatomy  are 
fullv  «'iven  bv  Mr.  Goodsir.  Muller  and  Rathke  have 
ol^'ervnl  the  existence  of  rudimentary  eyes,  consisting  of  a 
^m.dl  black  siiot  of  pigment,  but  not  furnished  with  any 
opiital  api>aratus.  Xo  traces  of  ongans  of  smellmg  or  hearing 
have  l>een  met  with.  «^,..ii     i     •      i 

Vascuhr  57/s^'OT.-Theobsenations  of  Muller  liavm-  been 


in 

-ene-al  arrangement  willi  mat  or  nsncs,  «;nvi".fe  ..v.-v.vr  in 
rc^id  to  the  heart  from  that  of  all  other  ^Trtebratc  aninmU, 

^  ''     .     1    .^ „*-;i ;«.»  nrv-oriiance  with  that  in  wonr-    ' 

V0L.l,— ^W 


and  displanng  a  striking  accordance  w«h  tha^t  m  worms,  for 
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the  hearts  in  the  Branchiostoma  are  not  only  more  divided  than 
in  other  animals  of  its  class,  but  present  entirely  the  form  and 
distribution  of  blood-\essels,  and  extend  over  wide  spaces. 
The  blood  is  white ! 

The  Respiratory  system  is  constituted  by  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  intestinal  tul>e,  the  walls  of  which  are  clothed 
with  vibratile  cilia,  and  protected  and  adapted  to  their  office 
by  the  peculiar  cape-like  skeleton  already  mentioned,  which 
is  further  strengthened  by  transverse  cartilaginous  rods, 
between  which  arc  numerous  clefts,  their  openings  protected 
by  vibratile  cilia.  This  was  first  made  known  by  Miiller, 
who  de?cril>od  also  a  curious  apf)araru«of  finger-shaped  wheel- 
organs  and  fjiriprcd  folds  i)lace(l  at  the  entrance  of  the  branchial 
cavity,  and  markingjthe  conmicnccmcnt  of  the  ciliated  portion 


Flg.y 


ExpUniUon  of  the  figures:— 

Fig,  1,  The  Lancelet,  a  little  larger  than  lift*,  a,  the  mouth ;  h^  pons 
mhAminalis:  c,  the  vfnt. 

Fig.^i  Viow  uf  tlic  nnimal  fVom  beneath,  a,  the  month;  b,  porta  abdomi- 
na'h :  r,  vrnt ;  //,  rf,  ventral  folds. 

Fifj.  S,  The  nenro-skeleton  of  the  Lancelet,  consisting  of—rt,  the  chorda 
diiritiilit;  b,  bf  the  vesicular  g<»rniH  of  th«'  doml  fin-rays;  c,  those  of  the  an- 
tcri«>r,  and  «/,  those  of  the  posterior  anal  (ins  (from  do^ddir). 

Fig.  4.  The  intestin^tl  system,  a,  the  l>ranchi»I  sac  :  b,  the  opsopha^rus : 
c,  greener  and  wider  part  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  d,  ctrcHM ;  e,  narrower  and 
posterior  part  of  tlie  intestinal  canal. 

Fig.  b.  Anterior  extremity  of  the  Ixwly  of  a  young  animal  (from  Mullor)  ; 
the  lateral  muscles  are  omitted  in  order  to  shotv'more  clcatly  the  other  parts  : 
«,  ehvrda  durmlit ;  6,  its  sheath  ;  r,  rounded  anterior  extremity  of  the  l>ody, 
terminating  in  the  dorsal  fin ;  *f,  cellular  dorsal  fin-rays ;  and  e.  their  contents : 
g,  spinal  marrow;  A,  eye;  i,  labial  cartilages;  ilr,  cirrhi  of  the  mouth ;  /.a 
muscle  of  the  labial  cartil'ajres.  arisint;  from  theft-in^ed  fold  between  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  and  branchial  ravitv :  m.  wall  of  the  mouth  ;  it.  finirer  formed 
figures  on  the  wall  of  the  mouth  (ciliated  organs) :  o,  fringed  fold  U'tween  the 
oral  and  branchial  cavities;  p,  heart  like  arch  of  the  aorta,  connecting  arch 
between  the  branchial  heart  and  aorta  ;  q.  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the 
branchial  sac.  In  which  the  branchial  slits  are  wanting ;  r  and  x,  branchial  ribs  ; 
t.  branchial  vlits;  a,  walls  of  the  )>elly. 

Fig.  «.  Transveise  section  of  the  body  (from  MSller):  a.  ch  rdn  d^yrfnlis; 
h%  its  sheath ;  r,  membranous  laver :  d  spinal  Oiarrow,  and/,  canal  above  it ; 
•  and  A,  section  of  fin-rays:  i,  lateral  muscles;  ft,  intermuscular  ligament; 
h  bwKhiftl  ase ;  m,  ovaria ;  n,  wall  of  belly ;  o,  lateral  rentral  folds,  with  their 


5'^'  ^»  ^t*^  •'  **»•  anterior  part  of  the  body  from  beneath ;  a,  mouth ; 
^  mrfai ;  r,  snout :  <  Tentral  wall  •  /.  lateral  ventral  fold. 

J|V*  *.  View  of  the  underside  of  the  body  in  the  region  of  the  vona  ahdomi- 
Mw.'  m,  vnij,/,  Jatenl  ventoU  folds ;  y.  forvi  oMowuMfif . 


of  the  intestinid  canal,  of  which  the  brandiial 
At  the  end  of  the  branchial  sac  is  the  porus 
opening  which  serves  equally  respiratoi^'  a 
poses. 

The  Digestive  system  consists  of  an  intesd 
ccecuHi,  both  of  which  are  ciliated.  The  latt* 
by  Miiller  to  be  a  liver,  but  the  office  of  Iiv< 
performed  equally  by  the  other  parts  of  the  ir 

The  Reproductive  system  is  imperfectlv  1 
as  it  has  been  observed,  it  appears  in  the 
bean-shaped  bodies  attached  to  ttie  inner  surfi 
of  the  abdomen,  on  the  outside  of  the  b 
Miiller  distinguishes  the  two  sexes,  but  this  ps 
of  the  Lancelet  demands  further  investigatioi 
jwssible  that  the  two  membraneous  folds  of  tl 
their  canals  may  be  connected  with  iliis  sj 
luursupial  purposes.     This  we  throw  out  as  a 

The  Muscular  system  is  highly  symmetrical 
a  scries  of  lateral  muscular  bundles  corrcsjwn 
size,  and  |)osition  to  the  vertebne  of  the  chor 
Iwjaring  a  general  resemblance  to  the  lateral 
higher  fishes.  Miiller  classes  the  muscles 
under  the  heads  of,  1st,  lateral  musirles: 
nmscles;  3rd,  muscles  of  the  oral  ring-  and 
muscles  of  the  ring  between  the  oral  cavity  an 
and,  5tli.  muscles  of  the  branchial  ap^iaratui 
thin,  tough,  and  scaleless. 

Habits. — The  Lancelet  lives  in  sandy  groui 
between  ten  and  twenty  fathoms  water.  It 
itself  in  the  sand.  W  hen  taken,  it  swims 
snake- like  motion,  but  after  a  time  settles  d< 
turbcd,  lying  flat  on  its  side.  It  is  very  h 
We  have  had  it  for  three  hours  in  a  watch 
microscoiKJ,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  wh 
seemed  as  lively  as  at  first.  It  dislikes  the 
himdling  without  injury.  Its  food  was  foui 
the  intestinal  i^nal  of  some  of  the  specimeni 
it  consisted  of  infusorial  animalcule.  The  L 
swallow  but  simply  imbibes  its  food. 

General  Remarks. — *  Branchiostoma*  sx 
evidently  a  vertcbrated  animal  and  a  fish.  It 
from  all  other  Vertebrata  by  its  peculiar  cir 
and  by  the  absence  of  a  distinction  betweei 
spinal  marrow  ;  from  all  other  fishes  by  tl 
number  of  branchial  ribs,  by  the  union  ti 
and  ventral  cavities,  and  by  the  conibinal 
spiratory  opening  with  the  ventral  opening 
siders  it  connected  with  the  Cyclostomatouj 
the  peculiar  characters  of  its'  chorda  i\<y 
absence  of  jaws,  but  as  inferior  to  them  in  t 
distinct  brain,  and  in  the  ])eculiarities  of 
svstcm.  *The  Branchiostoma^'  he  conclud 
the  Cyclostomatous  fishes,  but  not  among  then 
from  them  by  distinctions  which  are  greater 
ences  between  fishes  and  naked  amphibia  !* 

*  Viewed  as  an  entire  animal,*  writes  Mr 
Lancelet  is  the  most  aberrant  in  the  vertebra 
It  connects  the  Vertebrata  not  only  to  the  Ai 
but  also,  through  the  medium  of  certain  svram 
(the  genus  Pelonaia  of  Forbes  and  Goodsir)  t 
\Vc  have  only  to  suppose  the  Lancelet  to  have 
from  the  dorsal  asiwct,  the  seat  of  its  respirai 
ferred  from  its  intestinal  tul)e  to  a  correspon 
its  skin,  and  ganglia  to  be  developed  at  the  jx: 
of  one  or  more  of  its  anterior  spinal  uenes,  an< 
of  its  second  jjair,  to  have  a  true  Annidose  anii 
culiar  circulation,  rcsj)iration,  generative  orga 
system,  with  supra-oesophageal  ganglia  and  d 
recurrent  nerve.* 

Taking  all  we  know  of  the  structure  of  this 
animal   into  consideration,  we  are  inclined 
the  relic  of  some  great  order  of  fishes,  which 
ization  brought  down  the  vertebrated  series  tc 
the  lower  forms  of  Mollusca,  and  which  be< 
some  former  e|)och  of  the  world's  geological  h; 
the  unnreservable  character  of  their  Ixnlies, 
of  hard  parts,  left  *  not  a  wreck  behind.*    The 
of  nature,  the  more  are  we  convinced  that  then 
organisms ;  that  beings  apparently  anomalous 
orders  cither  jmrtially  known  or  for  the  mo 
Of  all  anomalous  creatures  the  Branchiostomi 
and  it  is  much  more  consistent  with  the  princi 
zoology  to  admit  it  as  the  type  of  a  di^iM 
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»  attempt  to  place  it  among  defined  groups.  The 
>ination  of  characters  which  it  presents— a  verte- 
I  without  a  brain,  having;:  the  respiratory  apjia- 
k.5^?idiun  Mollusk,  and  a  ciliated  intestinal  cavity — 
lost  warrant  its  erection  into  the  type  of  a  class  by 
ily  is  sufficient  and  more  than  suincient  to  con- 
typc  of  an  order  in  the  lowest  of  the  vertebrate 

S,  MONUMENTAL.  By  «  a  brass/  as  the  term 
r  used,  is  meant  a  plate  of  brass,  which  has  been 

a  stone  slab,  and  rastened  down  by  being  laid  in 
I  and  riveted  through  the  stone.  The  effigy  of 
eased  is  usually  engraved  on  the  brass  plate ;  there 
•  a  canopy  over  the  head,  and  there  are  oilen  ar- 
iM,  angels,  saints,  and  other  ornaments,  together 
tions.  sometimes  on  labels,  sometimes  round  the 
e  slab,  but  mostly  below  the  feet  of  the  cftigy. 
ite  parts  have  been,  in  almost  all  cases,  engraved 

plates,  each  of  which  is  inlaid  in  its  own  cavity 
The  engraved  plates  were  not  originally  in  the 
in  which  they  now  appear,  but  were  generally 
id  sometimes  gilt,  and  the  incised  parts  were  filled 
r  coloured  resinous  substances.  The  plates  were 
ith  the  surface  of  the  stone,  which  was  generally 
our,  and  thus  became  an  appropriate  background, 
ictness  and  relief  to  the  engraved  brasses,  and  '• 
le  beauty  of  the  figures  and   ornaments.     Slabs 

are  commonly  Imd  in  the  pavement  of  churches 
but  are  sometimes  on  table-tombs.  As  the  art 
ra<s  was  not  introductnl  into  England  till  iG'Mi, 
e  all  of  foreign  manufacture,  of  the  hard  kind  of 
\y  called  latten. 

f  engraving  the  i)lates  was  probably  brought  to 
n  Flanders  and  France,  as  well  as  the  plates  tiiem- 
f  brasses  still  exist  in  this  country  which  are 
are  been  engraved  by  Flemish  artist**,  and  there 
t?  brasses  still  remaining  in  tlie  churches  of  Flan- 
of  France  were  nearly  all  destroyed  during  the 
when  they  were  converted  into  com  or  cannon. 
Mfiible  to  determine  when  monumental  brasses 
Iroduced  into  England,  most  of  the  oMest  s]x*ci- 
'  doubtless  been  destroyed,  but  it  was  prooably 

part  of  the  reign  of  ifenry  III.  lirassos  with 
ly  as  about  1240  are  known  to  have  been  de- 
obablyone  of  the  earliest  now  remaining  in  Eng- 
rSir  Uoger  de  Trumpington,  at  Trumnington,  in 
►f  Cambridge,  who  (tied  in  1*289.  During  the 
entury  monumental  brasses  became  more  and 
nis :  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  were  in  still  i 
lance  ;  but  towards  the  chseof  the  sixteenth  the  ; 
n  to  diminish,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
had  almost  ceased.  One  of  the  latest  si)ecimens 
le  brass  of  Harsnett,  archbishop  of  York,  who 
:  it  is  at  Chig^ell,  in  Essex.  The  numl)er  of 
L  now  remain  in  England,  though  still  consider- 
sinall  compared  with  what  it  has  been.  Many 
jd  When  the  monasteries  were  suppressed  in  the 
ly  VIII. ;  many  have  been  torn  up.  and  sold  as 
ut  the  greatest  destruction  of  them  took  ])lace 
^dominance  of  the  Puritans,  who  regarded  them 

IS. 

'  on  a  monumental  brass  is  generally  repre- 
bent  on  the  back,  with  the  hands  on  the  breast 
o  palm,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  and  this  form 

fto  men  and  women ;  but  occasionally  the  figure 
standing  or  kneeling.     The  head  usually  rests 

which  is  sometimes  supported  by  an  angel  on 
^lilitary  noblemen  are  generally  in  full  armour ; 
in  the  vestments  peculiar  to  their  orders  ;  ladies 
tly  a  small  do«  lying  at  the  feet.  The  canopies 
igrra%'ed  architectural  embellishments  are  fre- 
nielj  elegant.  The  canopy  is  sometimes  a  pedi- 
innacles  and  finial ;  sometimes  a  foliated  arch ; 
s  a  foliated  arch  below  a  pediment ;  the  canopy 
isolated,  and  sometimes  rests  on  slender  pillars. 
annorial  bearings  are  placed  on  the  ]jillars  and 
which  a  specimen  is  shown  in  the  article  Tomb, 

beautiful  brass  of  Eleanor  de  lV)hun,  in  West- 
'Yf  ^^f<5  of  Thomas  of  Woodstoc-k,  duke  of  Glou- 
»f  Edward  III.  The  shields  of  arms,  devices, 
■ties  of  costume,  appropriate  each  brass  to  its 
smarkable  manner.  Eacn  period  has  also  a  form 
:  chmcter  almoit  peculiar  to  itself,  which,  in  the 


early  brasses,  is  adhered  to  with  singular  uniformity.  Some 
inscriptions  in  the  Gothic  letters  are  very  handsome.  Roman 
h'tters  are  rarely  usihI  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
are  generally  inelegant  enough.  The  Gothic  furms  continued 
to  be  used  occasionally  till  a  late  m'riod.  Most  of  the  early 
inscriptions  are  in  Latin.  French  mscript'.ons  occur  genendly 
from  1350  to  1400.  English  inscrij>tions  afterwards  became 
more  common,  but  Latin  still  continued  to  be  frequently 
used. 

Monumental  brasses  in  England  have  been  most  abundant 
in  the  eastern  counties,  partly  ])erha]js  in  consequencK)  of  the 
contiguity  of  those  counties  to  the  Continent,  whence  the  use 
of  brasses  seems  to  have  been  introduced,  and  partly  of  the 
want  of  stone  suitable  for  the  eSigy  in  relief,  for  which 
the  brasses  appear  to  have  Ixjcn  sul)stituted.  In  Wales  and 
the  north  of  England  brasses  are  comparatively  rare.  None 
have  been  found  in  Scotland  ;  and  only  two  in  Ireland,  which 
are  of  late  date,  in  Dublin  cathedral. 

Sj)ecimens  of  monumental  brasses  are  easily  obtained  by  the 
process  called  ruhhing.  Paper  of  moderate  thickness,  tenacity, 
and  softness,  is  laid  upon  the  brass,  and  rubbed  with  a  black 
or  coloured  material,  which  adheres  to  the  paper  where  the 
brass  is  solid,  leaving  it  in  its  original  state  wnere  there  are 
incisions,  which  of  w)ur«e  ofier  no  resistance  to  the  rubber. 
With  a  little  care  a  jierft^ct  fac-simile  may  be  obtained.  Shoe- 
makers' heel-ball,  wliich  is  a  com})Osition  of  tallow,  wax,  and 
lamp-black,  has  hitherto  been  found  most  convenient  as  a 
rubber ;  the  operation  is  clean  and  easv.  Pajjer  of  suitable 
quality  and  of  the  full  size  of  a  whole  sfab  is  manufactured  on 
purpose,  as  well  as  suitable  heel-l)alls. 

A notlier  material  for  making  rubbings  has  recently  been  in- 
vented, which  is  composed  of  a  yellow  metallic  pov^der  mixed 
with  the  adhesive  substance  of  which  the  rubber  is  composed, 
as  the  lamjvblack  is  mixe<l  with  the  tallow  and  wax.  \Vhen 
the  rubbing  is  made  on  a  dark-coloured  l)aix.T,  a  fac-simile  is 
obtained  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  original:  the 
figure  apj)ears  to  be  the  brass  itself,  and  the  paiier  which  re- 
mains unacrted  on  by  the  rubber  seems  to  be  the  stone  slab  in 
which  the  brass  is  imbedded. 

The  first  collection  of  coi)ies  of  brasses  was  made  by  Sir 
John  Cullum,  Craven  Ord,  and  the  llev.  Thomas  Cole,  not 
by  rubbing  in  the  maimer  just  described,  but  by  a  rude  pro- 
cess res(.>mbling  copper-plate  printing,  which  was  aftenfi'ards 
worked  over  by  the  i)en,  and  cost  much  time  and  labour. 
The  collection  was  soltl  for  AZl.  to  the  late  Francis  Douce, 
and  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it 
is  now  in  the  print-room.  In  1840  the  first  number  was  pub- 
lished of  '  A  Series  of  Monumental  Brasses,  extending  irom 
the  reiim  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Elizabeth  ;  by  J.  G.  and  L. 
A.  B.  'Walker.'  Parts  I.  to  XV.  have  been  nublished.  The 
selection  of  specimens  is  very  judicious,  the  plates  are  exceed- 
ingly accurate,  and  the  work  is  accomimnicii  by  explanator}' 
letter-press. 

(This  article  has  becm  abridged,  with  a  few  alterations  and 
additions,  from  the  Penny  Magazine,  Nos.  812  and  813.) 

BUAY,  SIR  IIEGINALD,  the  reputed  architect  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Ilichanl  Bray,  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Ileniy 
VI.  All  that  has  l)een  ascertained  of  his  personal  history  is 
that  he  was  greatly  attached  to  the  study  ot  architecture,  and 
stow!  in  high  favour  with  Henry  VII. :  therefore  that  he 
should  I)e  employed  by  tliat  king  to  design  the  sumptuous 
structure  intended  for  his  own  mausoleum  was  almost  matter 
of  course.  Nevertheless,  Bray's  claim  to  the  honour  of  so 
fine  a  work  has  been  dispute<I,  on  no  better  grounds  than  that 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  building  greatly  advanced,  the  first 
stone  being  laid  on  the  18th  of  January,  1502  (*  by  the  hands 
of  John  Islip,  abbot  of  Westminster,  Sir  Reginald  Braie,  Kt. 
of  the  Garter,  and  others*),  and  he  dying  on  the  5th  of 
August  in  the  following  year.  While  his  death  within  a 
year  ard  a  half  afterwards  proves  nothing  more  than  that  he 
clid  not  live  to  see  his  designs  for  the  edifice  fully  realised, 
the  fact  of  his  assisting  wth  the  abbot  in  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  first  stone  amounts  to  conclusive  proof  that  he  was 
the  architect  or  designer  of  the  fabric,  it  being  the  most  un- 
likely thing  imaginable  that  he  would  have  taken  an  active 
share  in  such  a  ceremony  had  the  building  been  the  work  of 
a  rival  artist.  15esides,  that  Bray  jwssessed  talents  equal  to 
the  oc-casion  is  l)eyond  all  doubt,  it  being  admitted  even  by 
those  who  would  reduce  his  tame,  that  he  erecteil  the  nave  of 
that  other  singularly  beautiful  structure,  St.  George's  Chapel 
at  Windsor,  commenced  by  Edward  IV.  Sir  Reginald's 
arms,  crest,  and  device,  R.  B.^  and  a  hemp-break,  oocor  in. 
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innny  pkccs  on  the  ceilinar  of  thut  building,  and  in  the  south 
ftUlo  there  b  a  ch;ipel  atill  called  after  him,  in  which  he  was 

BREAD,  BEER,   AND  ALE,  ASSIZE  OF.      [As- 

BREAKWATER.     [Plymouth,  P.  C] 
BREAST  WHEEL,     [IIvDHAiurs,  F.  C,  p.  384.1 
BRECCIA.  1  Ossiferous  BRKrcr A  a>d  Caverns,  P»C.S.] 
BREVIAIIICM    ALARiCIA'NUM  is  now  the  usual 
name  gf  the  code  whivh  was  compiled  nt  the  eoniumnd  of 
Alanc  IL,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  from  the  Hoiuan  law  and  tho 
Roiiinn  jurists »     It  was  completetl  a.d.  50 G,  in  the  twenty- 
seeond  year  of  his  reign.     The  code  was  eonfinm^d  by  the 
nobles  und  bishops^  iind  signed  liv  Anianns,  the  rcferendarius 
of  Abrie^  n  eircunjstiinee  from  whieh  the  erroneous  iiifereuce 
has  sometinnes  been  made  tliat  he  wa^  the  eoiiapiler  of  it.  The 
title  lireviarium  Alaneianum  was  only  introduceti  in  the  six- 
teenth eenlury :  It  wsw  sometimes  fulled   Lex  Rotnana,  end 
sometimes  Lex  Theodosii,  in  respect  of  the  most  important 
part  of  its  contents. 

The  contents  of  tlie  Rreviarinm  are  formed  of  abbreviations 
or  coRipilations  from  the  following  sources:—!,  Con^lex  Theo- 
dosiamis,  16  books;  2,  Novellae  of  Thcodosius  II.,  Valenti- 
Aiarius  III.,  Marcian,  Majorian,  Severus  ;  3,  The  IiistitntWis 
of  Gains ;  4,  'J'he  Receptae  Sententiae  of  Paulus ;  5,  Codex 
Gresrorianus ;  G,  Cf>di'X  liermogcniaJULs  ;  7,  P^jpinianus,  lih. 
I»  Rtspon^ui-um,  Accordingly  the  code  wjts  conijioscd  of 
Imjx'ria!  Constitutions,  or  Leges,  as  they  arc  properly  termed 
in  the  Rreviarinm,  and  of  the  writings  ol  Roman  jurists,  which 
in  the  Breviarium  are  termed  Jus, 

This  Code  is  of  some  ^Tilue  for  the  history  of  the  Roman 
law,  as  it  contains  ei tracts  from  portions  of  the  Roman  law 
which  are  wholly  or  jiartially  lost^  as  the  work  of  Paulus, 
and  from  Ihe  first  five  books  of  the  Theodo&ian  Code,  which 
however,  owing  to  recent  discoveries,  are  less  imperfect  than 
they  were.  The  discovery  of  the  Institutions  of  Gains  [GAirs, 
P.  C.]  has  rendered  that  j}art  of  the  Breviarinm  in  wiiicli  Gains 
was  epitomized  of  little  value.  The  lacunae  in  Gaius  cannot 
he  fiHed  up  from  the  Epitonie,  because  the  compiler  ]Kaid  little 
attention  to  retaining  the  words  of  the  original,  but  the  Epi- 
tome shows  what  matters  were  discussed  in  those  parts  of  Gams 
where  the  ilS.  is  defective.  The  whole  of  the  Breviariuni  is 
contained  the  *  Jm  Civile  Antejustmianeum,'  Berlin,  1815. 

BREXIA'CE*E,  a  nutural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
Linrlley*s  fj^ilycarpous  gron|>  of  monf)|>elalous  Exogens,  This 
onler  contains  at  present  but  one  genui,  and  was  constituted  by 
Lindley  in  the  fir*t  edition  of  his  '  Natund  System  of  Plants,' 
The  following  is  his  description  of  the  order  : — Calyx  inferiorj 
smalt,  persistent,  5-partctl,  lestivation  imbricated  ■  |;etals  5, 
hvpogyncais,  indjriciitwl  inaea'tiviition  ;  stamens  5,  hypogvnoiis, 
alternate  with  the  jic-tals,  arising  from  a  narrow  cup,  which  is 
toothed  bi'twecn  eacli  stamen  ;  antliers  oval,  innate,  2-ceIlcd, 
bursting  longitudinally,  flwhy  at  the  apex  ;  pollen  triangular, 
cohering  by  means  of  fioe  threadji ;  ovary  superior^  6-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules  attached  m  two  rows  to  placenta'  in  the 
axis;  stjle  1 ,  continuous ;  stigma  simple;  fruit  drupatcous, 
6-eellcd,  many  seeded  ;  seeds  indefinite,  attached  to  the  axis 
with  a  double  integument,  the  inner  of  which  is  memhrauous  ; 
no  albumen  ;  cotyledons  ovate,  obtuse;  radicle  eylindrieid,  cen- 
tri^ielaL  The  species  are  trees  with  nearly  single  trunks ;  the 
le.ives  are  coriaceous,  alternate,  simple,  not  dotted,  with  de- 
ciduous minute  stipules ;  the  flowers  are  green  in  axillary 
umhils,  surrounded  by  bracts  on  tlie  outside. 

Dr.  Lrridley  remarks  that  the  habit  of  Brexia  is  that  of 
some  Myrsinucea?,  esjjeciully  of  Theophrast*,  from  which  it 
differs  ill  being  polyjjetalous  and  the  stamens  being  aftemate 
with  the  m*tids.  Its  relations  are  also  strong  with  Rham* 
n.U'Cte  tmu  Cehistracea?,  but  its  stamens  are  hyftogynous,  and  its 
seeds  indefinite.  Some  resemblance  to  AnaeardiaceaB  ma^  be 
seen  in  the  resinous  apj>earanee  of  the  young  shoots  And  m  its 
habit*  It  agn«es  witn  Pittosjxjraceae  m  its  hypogyncfus  de- 
fmitc  stamens,  its  polys|KTmou3  fruit,  and  alternate  undivided 
leaves*  There  are  three  s|iccies  of  Brexia,  all  of  them  ele- 
gant trees  wk!i  a  fine  foliage.  They  grow  well  in  a  mixture 
of  tur  y  hiom  and  peat,  and  cuttings  with  their  leaves  not 
shortened  strike  readily  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass  in  heat, 
or  a  leaf  with  a  bud  attached  will  grow.  The  leaves  are 
covered  with  a  rej-inous  matter  which  causes  rain  to  run  off 
thctD  immediaiely,  and  thus  induced  Noronlia  to  give  these 
nlants  the  name  of  Brexia,  from  Bn_xis  (B^oi^jr),  whirh  signi- 
fica  *  a  wetting.*  In  ganlens  they  are  commonly  called  Theo- 
plirsAtaf »  hut  they  ditfer  considerably  from  that  genus.  All  the 
spedes  are  names  of  Madagascar, 


(Loudon,  Encyclopedia  of*  Plas^i 
St/stem,  2nd  edit. ;  Don^  Gardener's  D%i 
BRIBERY.  [Ei^ECTJoji  Committees 
BRICK.5IAKING  BY  MACHIN 
la -it  few  years  great  improvements  have 
making,  mainly  by  the  substitution  of 
liibour  in  many  of  the  iirocessea.  It  has 
of  the  brickwork  of  railway  arches  and 
or  most  exjyosed  bricks  have  a  tendency  to 
alternations  o^  tenii)eraturc  and  moisture  to  \ 
subjected  \  and  it  is  as  a  means  of  lessening  thai 
increasing  tlie  solidity  and  closeness  in  tlie  m 
elaj  of  which  the  bricks  are  formed,  that  in*cbis 
have  often  been  recommended. 

About  1836  Messrs.  Heaton  of  Rirmiii|p!il 
before  introduced  a  mode  of  tempering  the 
rolling,  devised  a  machine  for  moulding  tlie  hfk 
prei>aring  the  clay.  The  machine  consisted  i 
wheel,  round  the  margin  of  which  were 
brass  moulds,  the  proper  sire  and  sha] 
bottom  of  each  mould  was  loose  and  mov^ 
small  apparatus  beneath,  connected  with  a  It' 
wheels  of  all  the  moulds  worked  on  a  circular 
such  an  inclination  as  to  leave  tlie  bottom  of 
proper  position  when  at  one  |)art  of  the 
lifting  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  mould  wh« 
veiled  round  half  a  circle.  When  any  of  tl 
particular  p;irt  of  the  circuit,  a  loose  board' 
an  attendant,  a  stream  of  water  was  ioTvcA  info  It 
ptimp,  and  the  tempered  clay,  coming  from  the  i 
which  it  had  been  pressed,  and  passing  throughj 
forced  by  a  plunger  into  the  mould ;  thi 
vancing  one  stop  in  its  cireuit,  a  knife-edj" 
superfluous  clay,  and  rendered  the  upper 
mould  continued  to  travel  on  in  its  circuit' 
bottom,  Mith  the  newly-made  brick,  becatite 
dually  ;  until,  by  the  time  the  haJf-eircuit  had  fa 
brick  was  lifted  wholly  out  of  the  mould  :  a 
the  brick,  and  prepared  it  for  burning  in  tlie 
It  WHS  a  necessary  feature  in  this  arrsngemfii 
moidds  were  in  ditierent  states  or  stages  at  any  \ 
time ;  half  of  them  contained  bricks,  half  MM 
one  was  just  receiving  its  supply  of  clay,  wh3e  tf 
opposite,  was  violding  a  finished  brick  to  th\ 
workman;  antf  of  the  rest,  some  were  ' 
toms  slowly  raised  to  elevate  the  bricks 
others  were'  gradually  resuming  the  form 
coplion  of  clay. 

In  1838  M,  Terrason  introdticed  a  mode  of 
differing  considerably  from  the  above.  There  I 
of  the  apjjuratus,  destined  resf>ectively  to  knead 
moulding  the  bricks,  and  transporting  them  ithc 
jiird  or  depository.  In  the  first  process,  two  b^ 
to  the  two  arms  of  a  lever,  turn  a  large  w  heel  a 
a  trundle,  which  impcds  a  vertical  shaft  worklfigj 
the  shaft  being  furnished  with  spiral  cutt«?ri.  t 
clay  being  put  into  the  cylinder,  the  cutters  by 
knead  it,  divide  it,  and  work  it  on  most  complete 
arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  in  a  iiryU 
then  f>as5es  out  at  a  hole  in  the  lower  part 
continuous  rod  or  lillet.  The  second  m 
mould  the  bricks,  is  placed  near  the  former^ 
the  iillet  of  cla^^  as  it  exudes  from  the  cylindef, 
for  the  bricks  is  simp!y  an  oblong  channel  or 
having  neither  cover  nor  bottom,  but  one 
above  it  and  another  below  it.  The  day  enti 
the  width  and  height  of  which  give  the 
thickness  of  a  brick  ;  while  the  two  rollers, 
above  and  below  as  it  enters,  give  the  proi 
to  the  uppr  and  lower  surfaces,  compress 
consistency,  and  expel  the  superfluous  pori 
fact,  iiasses  through  a  kind  of  rolling*preas, 
trougli  has  been  Removed,  by  reciprocating 
by  maehinery,  from  this  pre^i  the  board  on 
rests  becomes  released  from  the  fide-boards  of 
on  fiassing  under  a  particular  part  of  the  appam 
fillet  of  clay  is  cut  into  ten  or  twelve  brickj, 
as  many  w ires  stretched  acrofis  above  then 
long  row  of  cylinders,  working  on  an  iudii 
of  bricks  is  carried  to  any  convenient  dittaaei^' 
deposited  pixnious  to  burning. 

In  the  ^ame  year  another  machine  was  w 
Jonesi  in  which  the  clay,  being  mixed  wih 
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er  than  usual,  was  kneaded  in  a  '  pug-mill*  to  a  stiffer  con- 
race  than  ordinanr,  thereby  rendering  a  shorter  period  for 
xi|^  sufficient  The  rate  at  which  the  bricks  wore  made 
lus  machine  was  stated  to  be  from  one  to  two  thou5an<l 
hour. 

Ike  ^larquis  of  Tweeddale*s  invention,  which  bears  a  con- 
nble  resemblance  in  principle  to  that  of  M.  Temison, 
m  out  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  that  nobleman  to  aid  in 
vudiug  improvements  in  the  draining  of  land  for  agrieiil- 
jl  porposes.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  best  mode  of 
Bring  the  surplus  water  from  land  is  by  means  of  drains  or 
ffadts  formed  of  tiles,  and  laid  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
md ;  and  it  vias  with  the  hope  of  enabling  these  tiles  tu 
made  quickly  and  cheaply  tnat  the  machine  in  question 
I. invented.     A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  hi 


K, 


this  machine  differs  frtjm  that  of  M.  Terrason. 
day,  in   the  first  place,  is  forced  between  two  rollers 
haJf  an  inch  a|>art,  so  as  to  crush  any  stones  contained 
and  is  then  worked  up  to  the  proper  consistence  in  a 
line  cylinder.     The  clay  passes  Detwccn  two  cylinders, 
ki  give  it  the  projier  thickness  for  a  tile,  while  two  side 
give  the  requisite  width :  it  traverses  an  endless  apron 
carries  it  to  a  piece  of  apparatus  when^  the  long  slid 
Bf  is  bent  to  the  requisite  concave  form,  and  where  a 
ending  wire  cuts  off',  by  separate  movements  and  at  suc- 
instants,  pieces  of  the  proper  length  for  tiles.     The 
of  the  machine  is  continuous ;    for  the  long  ribbon  of 
formed  at  one  end  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  ofl*  at  the  other, 
^  modifying  the  adjustments  of  the  apparatus,  the  pieces 
off  may  have  the  proper  form  for  draining-tilcs,  house- 
&t  roofing-tiles,  or  bricks.     One  man  and  two  boys, 
the  aid   of  this  nmchine,  can  make   in  one  day  ten 
d    drain-tiles,   or    twelve    thousand    roofing-tiles,  or 
thousand  flat  tiles  for  the  draining-tiles  to  lie  upon  ; 
tiles  so  made  are  said  to  be  stronger,  more  impervious 
',  and  smoother  than  those  made  by  hand, 
about   the  year   1840   to    1842   the  suggested   or 
improvements  in  brick-making  were  very  numerous ; 
do  not  call  for  lengthened  description.     In  Mr. 
*!  method  there  is  a  sliding -frame  beneath  the  bottom 
imill,  in  which  the  clay  is  ground  ;  and  this  frame  con- 
hro  brick-moulds,  so  arranged  that  while  one  of  them  is 
an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  mill,  receiving  clay 
hence,  the  other  is  outside  the  mill  delivering  a  moulded 
,  the  two  moulds  being  alternately  placed  m  communi- 
^  with  the  mill.     The  bottom  of  each  mould  consists  of 
Ipveable  bed,  which,  when  the  mould  has  arrived  out<idc 
fesill  by  the  movement  of  the  frame,  forces  the  brick  up 
fif  the  mould,  to  be  removed  by  an  attendant.     Another 
"  introduced  about  the  same  time  is  nearly  on  the  prin- 
,af  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale*s,  but  differs  from  it  in  the 
..whereby  a  screw  forces  the  clay  out  of  the  mould,  and 
'  ^  way  in  which  the  wires  descend  to  cut  it  into  bricks. 
"  patented  by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Cunningham  is  on 
it  principle.     Here  a  sliding  mould-frame,  con  tain- 
moulds,  is  applied  to  the  side  of  the  mill  in  which 
pdbjr  b  prepared.     The  clay  is  forced,  by  the  rotation  of 
to  within  the  mill,  through  an  opening  into  a  box ;   and  a 
■a  working  in  this  box  presses  the  clay  into  one  of  the 
lids  in  the  sliding  frame.     When  one  of  the  moulds  has 
■I  thus  filled,  the   frame  moves  fon^ard,   which   brings 
tjtfacr  mould  under  the  box,  while  the  first  mould  is  car- 
lover  an  empty  moveable  mould  placed  on  a  table;   a 
pn  presses    the  brick  into  the  empty  mould,   and    the 
pd  thus  set  free  returns  to  receive  a  fresh  supply  from 
L  box.      The   mode  is  thus  so  far  a   continuous  one — 
I  while  one  mould  is  empt^'ing  its  contents  into  the  move- 
I  one,  the  other  is  receiving  a  fresh  supply  at  the  box ; 
de  a  boy  receives  the  mouldcid  bricks  from  the  moveable 
M  as  fast  as  they  are  deposited  in  it.      Mr.   White's 
fart,  of  the  same  year,  related  principally  to  an  im^rove- 
Et  in  the  mode  of  supplying  the  clay  trom  the  mill,  in  the 
Mfiddale  machine. 

Kr.  Gibba  has  proposed  a  method  in  which  both  the  ma- 
Ub  of  the  bricKS  and  the  mode  of  manufacture  are  taken 
p  account.  lie  proposes  to  use  Merstham  sand  or  pul- 
|bed  Merstham  sandstone,  combined  with  London  clay  or 
^lay ;  in  proportions  varying  according  as  bricks,  tiles. 
nottery  are  the  object  of  manufacture.  The  mode  of 
Img  bricks  under  the  patent  embraces  two  or  three  modi- 
idons.  of  which  one  consists  in  rolling  the  clay  out  into  a 
itt  of  uniform  thickness,  then  cutting  it  by  machine-worked 
m  or  wires  into  brick-shaped  pieces,  and  compressing 


these  by  a  separate  machine.  An  American  method  intro- 
duced more  recently  bv  Messrs.  Beach  and  Lukens,  seems  to 
be  foundixl  mainly  on  the  j)lan  of  Messrs.  Ileaton,  but  to  con- 
tain a  provision  for  transi)orting  the  bricks  to  any  convenient 
spot  by  means  of  an  endless  belt. 

Mr.  Prosser  has  introduced  a  method  of  making  bricks, 
tiles,  and  small  articles  of  earthenware,  from  earth  or  ckiy 
almost  in  a  state  of  dryness.  This  subject  is  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  recent  inventions  relating  to  Mosaic 
Pavements.     [P.  C.  S.] 

A  communication  was  made  to  the  *  Sur\'eyor,  Engineer, 
and  Architect,'  a  year  or  two  ago,  concremmg  the  use  of 
floating  bricks.  The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  bricks  which  would  float  in  water ;  and  M.  Fabbroni,  in 
1790,  discovered  a  kind  of  earth  which  he  thought  to  be 
fitted  for  this  purpose.  It  occurred  near  Castel  del  Prano 
in  Sicily ;  and  the  earth  consistcnl  of  silica,  chiy,  magnesia, 
lime,  iron,  and  water.  Bricks  made  from  it  floated  in  water, 
conducted  heat  with  extreme  slowness,  and  could  not  be  fused 
in  an  onlinary  fire.  It  is  ]tro{K).sed  in  the  paper  just  alluded 
to,  that  bricks  so  formed  would  present  many  advantages  on 
shii)-board,  in  all  erections  connected  with  furnaces  and  fire- 
places ;  and  also  that  a  novel  kind  of  ornamental  jwivilions  or 
nouses  luight  be  formed  on  lakes  in  pleasure-grounds;  the 
base  being  a  platfonn  of  durable  wood,  and  the  superstructure 
of  these  buoyant  bricks.  The  ireiffht  of  the  bricks,  made  by 
any  method,  is  an  im[)ortant  matter  in  relation  to  the  pur]K>se 
for  which  they  are  to  l>e  applied.  In  a  conversation  at  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  after  the  reading  of  a  paper 
relating  to  bricks,  several  engineers  objected  to  the  use  of 
bricks  made  wholly  by  machinery,  on  the  ground  that  their 
extreme  conjpactness  made  them  heavier  and  more  costly  than 
common  bricKs,  and  delayed  tlieir  drying.  Mr.  Hunt  has, 
for  this  reason,  brought  into  use  a  contrivance  something  like 
that  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  but  where  hand-power  and 
slight  pressure  are  substituted  for  machine-power  and  heavy 
|)ressure.  The  decision  as  to  the  general  introduction  or  not 
of  machine-made  bricks,  will  prot>ably  de[>end.  as  in  most 
other  cases,  on  the  relative  exp(?nse  in  conqjarison  with  the 
hand  method ;  hitherto  they  have  been  rather  too  costly. 

BRIDGES  are  of  two  classes,  public  and  private.  Public 
bridges  may  be  considi  rcfl  either  as  county  bridges  or  as  high- 
ways, although  the  i)rinciple  of  that  distinction  do(»s  not  seem 
very  clear.  Every  county  bridge  is  a  highway,  inasmuch  us 
it  is  a  bridge  over  which  a  highway  passes ;  it  is  therefore  in 
that  resiKict  strictly  a  highway  :  so  also  is  every  other  public 
bridge  over  which  a  highway  msses.  The  usual  distinction 
drawn  between  them  is  derivcu  from  the  nature  of  the  space 
over  which  the  bridge  gives  a  passage.  A  county  bridge,  or,  in 
other  wonls,  a  bridge  which  the  county  is  Ix>und  to  reiwiir,  is 
usually  defined  to  be  *  a  common  and  public  building  over  a 
river  or  water  flowing  in  a  channel  more  or  less  definite ; 
whether  such  river  or  channel  is  occasionally  dry  or  not.' 
This  is  evidently  a  very  loose  definition,  for  it  docs  not  pre- 
scribe the  width  of  the  river  or  the  nature  of  its  channel ; 
but  it  seems  clear  that  a  county  bridge  must  jmss  over  a  water, 
as  the  county  would  certainly  not  be  bound  to  repair  a  bridge 
erected  across  a  ravine,  or  over  an  antient  road  crossed  by  a  new 
road,  having  no  reference  to  water.  A  county  bridge  may  be 
either  a  foot,  horse,  or  carriage  bridge.  A  i)rivate  bridge  is 
any  bridge  which  does  not  answer  the  description  of  a  county 
bndge  or  a  public  highway.  It  is  subjet-t  to  no  other  laws 
than  the  general  laws  of  property. 

The  liability  to  repair  a  county  bridge  dewnds  either  on 
the  common  law  or  on  the  statute  law.  Bv  tne  common  law 
the  exi>ense  of  maintaining  both  county  bridges  and  highways 
is  to  l>e  defrayed  by  the  jmblic,  this  having  been  part  of  the 
trinoda  necessitas  to  which  every  man's  estate  was  formerly 
subject.  [Trinoda  Necessitas,  P.C]  But  the  burden  of 
repair  of  county  bridges  is  thrown  on  the  whole  county,  that  of 
highways  on  the  hihabitants  of  the  parish  wherein  such  high- 
ways lie.  Prima  facie,  therefore,  by  the  common  law  the 
whole  county  is  liable  to  repair  a  county  bridge ;  but  they 
may  rebut  this  presumptive  liability  by  showing  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  burden  has  oeen  shifted  from  them  on 
another.  They  may  either  show  that  a  hundred,  or  a  parish, 
or  some  other  known  portion  of  a  county  is  by  custom  charge- 
able with  the  ref>air  of  a  bridge  erected  within  it ;  or  that 
some  person,  individual  or  corporate,  is  liable  to  that  expense. 
In  the  case  of  i)rivate  individuals,  such  liability  may  dej^end 
either  on  tenure,  that  is,  by  reason  that  they  and  those 
wliose  estates  they  have  in  the  lands  or  tenements  are  liable 
in  respect  thereof ;— or  on  prescription.    In  the  case  of  cor- 
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ato  bwlif*^,  cm  prpscriptinn  only.    Vf 
pes,  Loril  Coke  says,  '  If  a  bishop 


With  regard  to  eorpomte 
or  jirior^  &c.  hulh  at 
oiiee  or  twice  of  almes  repaired  n  bridge,  it  bindelb  not  (and 
ViH  is  evider»cc  agriiinst  Iiiiu,  until  be  prove  the  contrary);  but 
d*  time  out  of  infod  they  and  their  predecessors  have  repaired 
it  ofabnes,  thij^  i^hail  bind  them  to  it,*  (2  Innt.  700.)  Any 
bridge  answering:  the  definition  alwve  given  of  a  eounty 
bridge  may  become  a  eharji^e  uf>on  the  county  even  thotiijli 
not  ori^iniilly  built  hy  the  county  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  it  be 
built  by  the  crown  or  by  n  private  individual :  but  not  every 
bridge  which  answers  tlie  above  definition  is  therefore  chartre- 
ablc  to  the  county  for  repair^  unless  it  be  also  used  by  and 
usefid  to  the  puldic,  TJae  public  iwc  and  l)enefit  seem  to  be 
the  eriterion  :  and  if  a  private  individual  build  a  bridge  of 
any  sort»  which  is  princiijally  for  Ids  own  benefit  and  only 
coUttterally  of  benefit  to  others,  he  will  lie  liable  to  the  rejKiirj 
and  not  tiie  public;  but  where  the  public  tlerive  the  princi|)al 
benefit,  they  must  sustain  the  burden  of  repairing-  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  preatly  diiscounige  public-spirited  per- 
sons from  erect inff  useful  bridges  if  they  were  ever  after  to 
be  burdened  with  the  costs  of  rofuiir.  The  county  arc*  even 
Tudile  to  the  rejiaur  of  a  public  bridg^e  erected  by  conimis- 
Bioners  under  ttti  iict  of  parliament,  even  though  the  commis- 
Bioners  are  empowered  to  miac  tolls  in  onler,to  support  it,  or 
though  other  funds  are  provided  for  the  rejmirs  ;  unless  tbcre 
be  a  s|»ecial  provision  for  exonenuiof^  fhem  from  tfie  common 
law  liability  J  or  trans  ferrinjp:  it  to  others.  This  cominon  hiw 
liability  of  a  county  to  refiair  a  public  bridtre  is  so  strong,  that 
although  it  has  been  erected  and  constantly  r«?j>aii^  by  trus* 
tees  under  an  act  of  parliament,  and  although  tlicre  arc  funds 
for  the  repairs,  the  county  are  still  liable  to  it.  And  where 
trustees  under  a  tmmpikc  act  build  a  bridge  across  a  stream, 
where  a  culvert  would  have  bei'n  ^uHicient,  but  Ui  bridge  was 
better  for  the  public,  it  was  held  that  the  county  could  not 
refuse  to  repair  such  bridge  «m  the  ground  tliat  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  statute  on  this  subject  is  the  22  Henry  VIIL  c, 
5,  called  *  the  Statute  of  Brid^a\«;/  This  statute  is  merely  in 
affirinance  of  the  common  h\\\  In  nnn-se  of  time,  owing  to 
the  indistinctne.«j  of  the  principle  on  which  public  bndgcs 
wen;  divided  into  county  bridgeu  and  highways^  it  wa^  found 
expedient  to  juass  an  act  to  clear  up  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
aminjf  from  this  principle.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ast^rtain 
more  dearly  the  description  of  bridges  hereafter  to  l>e  erected, 
which  mhiibitimte  of  counties  shall  and  niay  be  iiound  or 
liable  to  repair  and  maintiiin,  it  is  enacted  by  stat.  4:J  Geo. 
Ill,  c.  59,  f  5^  tlmt  no  bridge  hereafter  to  be  erected  in  any 
county  at  the  expense  of  ojiy  individual  or  private  person", 
hAy  politic  or  cor^iorate,  shall  be  ih'cined  to  be  a  county 
bridge,  unless  it  shall  be  erected  in  a  sulistniitial  and  commo- 
dious manner  under  the  direction  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  (he 
county  surveyor,  or  i>crson  apiwinted  by  the  justice*  of  tht* 
peace  at  quarter-setsions  to  ?fuperintend  and  inspect  the  work. 
This  ict  applies  only  to  bridges  newly  built,  smd  not  to  those 
repaired  or  w  tdcnerf. 

It  was  fonnd  in  very  earljr  times  that  many  practical  diffi- 
culties arose  from  the  indistnictness  of  the  mmniou  Itiw  as  to 
ihe  precise  limits  of  a  bridge— that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  jiredse 
point  where  it  cajsed  to  Ije  a  bridge  and  began  to  be  a  high- 
way;  and  vice  Tersil.  This  indistinctness  gave  rise  to  many 
disputes  about  the  liability  to  repair,  iind  it  Wiis  found  expc- 
diem  to  enact,  by  stat,  22  Henry  VIII.  c.  5,  §  9,  that  «ut  b 
part  and  portion  uf  the  highways  as  lie  next  adjoining  to  the 
|jf|M!8  of  any  bridges  w  ithin  this' realm,  distant  from  miy  of  the 
iiiil  ends  by  the  space  of  300  feet,  be  njado»  repiircd,  and 
amendetl  a*  often  as  need  shidl  recjuirc  ;  and  that  the  justices 
of  the  ijeace  should  act  respecting  the  repairs  of  such  high- 
ways as  they  were  emi»owei*etJ  to  act  respecting  the  bridges 
tiienwelvcs.  The  effect  of  this  statu  to  was  merely  to  limit 
or  fix  the  leugtli  of  road  which  the  county  was  to  repair  at 
300  feet.  By  the  common  law  the  county  wns  bound  to 
repair  the  roadway  nt  tlie  end  of  every  county  bridge,  but  the 
length  was  not  precisely  determined  till  the  ptissing-  of  the 
alwjvc  statute. 

But  this  liability  of  the  county  lias  been  very  much  nar- 
rowed by  Uie  Slat.  5  k  (I  Will.  IV.  c,  60,  f  21  (the  General 
Highway  Act),  wliich,  with  respect  to  bridges  to  be  built 
af^er  the  20th  of  March^  a.i>.  1830,  enacts,  'that  if  any 
bridge  Ahall  hereafter  U^  built,  which  bridge  shall  l*e  lisdde 
by  kw  t«  Iw*  ti  paired  by  and  at  the  expen.^e  of  any  county, 
or  port  of  ifcuy  lounty,  then  and  in  sui li  case  all  "hit^hways 
Icaoiog  to,  pawing  over,  and  next  adjoiniug  to  such  bridge, 
shall  be  from  time  to  time  repaired  by  the  pariah,  iwrsoa,  or 
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body  nolitic  or  corporotei  or  ? 

were  l>y  law,  before  the  erc^ 

to  reptnr  the   saiil    highways  :    j 

nothing  herein  contained  shall  eii- 

or  part  of  any  county  from   ~  w  >■ 

fences  of  the  raised  causewi«  -rd 

such  bridge  or  the  land  archt^  ,*..  ,-..-, 

Till  late  years  no  |>ersons  could   he  f<mipclj< 
to  contribute  to  the  building  of  ;tii\   m^^v  bf " 
act  of  parliament^    and  even  wh*  = 
repair  a  bridge,  it  was  not  therefor  14 

could  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  by  tli« 
change  the  silnivtion  of  a  bridge.  JJut  by  f 
11.  c.  33,  §  1,  and  43  Geo,  IIL  c,  59.  f  2. 
quartc*r-scssions  arc  t'nablcd  to  compel  the  co 
change  the  situation  of  old  bridges,  or  Uiild  1 
also  54  Geo.  111.  c.  90,  which  cxictidis  <ouie| 
of  those  statutes.) 

With  respt'ct  to  the  appointracfit  of  1 
bridges^  their  duties  and  pn.-  -  ■-  '  * 
such  jKiwers  are  to  Ix;  eierci- 

5,  §4;   43  Gc>o.  IIL  c.  59  v..., 

IV,  r,  50)  ;  64  Geo.  111.  c,  90;  5^  Gvo,  III,  ej 
various  provisions  of  these  statu'^cs  are  rery 

For  the  mode  cif  taxing  and  collecting' 
sary  for  the  repairs  of  bridges  and   tJie  Wighi 
thereof,  see  stat.  22  Hen.  VIIL  c.  5  ;  Ai^nc  1, 
12  Geo.  IL  c.  29  i   52  Geo.  111.  c.  110;   &&( 
143. 

In  case  of  non-repair  or  nuisaneca,  ♦»ither 
highways,  the  mmh:s  of  preset*? ition  are  H 
crimiual  iiitWrnation,  jirescntment,  or  im 
siwpaking,  an  flclion  cannot  he  maintjiri     1 
by  an  individual  for  the  non-re jmjti  iI   w  «  i' 
in  some  cases  of  speciaJ  damage  aeci  uiog 
from  the  non-repain 

A  criminal  information  is  very  rarely  i 
in  cases  of  either  very  Bggruvat<^d   neglect  J 
seems  to  be  little  chance  of  obtaining  justice  ^ 
indictment. 

The  presentment  of  a  public  bridge  for  no 
may  by  common  law  be  before  the  Qm 
Assizes.     By  the  stat.  22  Hen.  Ylll.  t 
may  tK*  made  before  the  justices  in  general  s*^ 
may  jirocecd  therein  in  the  «ame  mannt^r  o*  the  j 
Queen's  llcnrh  were  in  the  habit  <       ' 
seem  by  their  directions  to  be  n^  4i 

tlic  speedy  amendment  of  such   br»dt:< 
regulations  respecting  prescntm»'nts,  I  Aime, 
12  Geo.  IL  c.  2i>,  s^  13;  53  Geo.  HI.  c.  14 

The  indict  men!  of  a  county  bndgi?  is  sul 
rules  as  any  oiJier  indictment.     Ami  thoiig^b  f 
be  liable  to  the  repairs,  any  particular  inhal) 
or  tenant  of  land  charged  to  the  repttira  of  1 
made  defendant  to  an  indirtment  for  not  w 
liable  to  |jay  the  whole  fine  as^css*^!  by 
default  of  rcjjairs,  and  shall  be  put  to  his  reiiioif]f| 
contribution  from  tliosc  who  are  iKumd  to  pay 
share  in  the  charge. 

The  malicious  destruction  or  damagiDfr  of  jmh 
stud  to  be  [mnishable  as  a  mi>  ^ 
it  is  a  nuisance  to  all  the  kint; 
c.  30,  $  13,  it  is  enacted,  *  thai  ..  ,.u*  jr» 
and  nniilicioiisly  pull  down  or  in  any  w  ise  < 
briilge,  or  do  any  injury  witli  intent  and 
render  such  liridge,  or  any  |>art  thereof,  dani 
able,  every  such  <jficnder  ehall  l>e  gililty  of  J 

(For  further  infonnation  see  Lord  Coke^ 
liun\'»  JtiAtke ;  Russell  On  Crimts.     Fori" 
viewed  as  hiirhwavs.  see  Ways,  P,  C.) 

BRIDGEWA'rER    TREATISES,  a 
which  were  publi$hcd  in  ac cordanec  with  the  lust  ^ 
Rifjbt  Ilonoumble   and   Reverend    Franris   Uyg 
Bridgcwatcr,  who  died  in  Febnjiirv,  1H29. 
February  25,  1825,  diriH-tcd  certaiiu  trusteetl 
public  funds  ROOO/.,  which  sum,  with  the  dfi| 
thereon,  was  to  be  at  the  difi[K>sid  of  the  Pfl 
lime  being,  of  the  Royal  iSotMcty  of  Ltuidmi,  I  *" 
person  or  persons  nouunatt*d  t)y  him.     Tharf 
dircclcd»  that  the  perscm  or  jiersons  selected  1 
si  dent  should  bo  appouitcd   to  write,  print,  amf  j 
cojiics  of  a  work  •  On  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  creation;  illo&iivdx^l 
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lable  argnments,  as,  for  instance,  tho  variety  and 
:  Goci's  creatures  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
erdoms ;   the  ertect  of  digestion,  ancf  thereby  of 

the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man  ;  and  an  in- 
'  of  other  arguments ;  as  also  by  discoveries  an- 
lodem,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of 

lie  also  desired  that  the  profits  arising  from  the 
rorLs  so  published  should  be  paid  to  the  authors 

President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Davies  Gilbert, 
le  a5sistance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
3p  of  London,  in  detcnnining  on  the  best  mode  of 
to  eli'ect  the  intentions  of  the  testator.  Acting 
idvice,  he  appointed  eight  gentlemen  to  write  se- 
ises on  the  ditfcrent  branches  of  the  subject,  which 
nihlished,  and  are  as  follows : — 
5  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  *The  Adapta- 
?pnal  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Consti- 
an,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Glasirow,  1839. 
hn  Kidd,  M.D.  'The  Adaptation  of  External 
ae  Physical  Condition  of  Man,  8vo.  Lond.,  1837. 
»  Rev.  William  Whewell.  *  Astronomy  and  Ge- 
es considered  with  reference  to  Natural  fheolog}'," 
jn,  1839. 

r  Charles  Bell.  *  The  Hand,  its  ^lechanism  and 
vnients,  as  evincing  Design,'  8vo.,  London,  1837. 
'ter  Mark  lloget,  M.D.  *  Animal  and  Vegetable 
,  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology,* 
;,  I^ndon.  1840. 

e  Rt*v.  Dr.  Buckland.  *  On  Geology  and  Mine- 
ols.  Jivo..  London,  1837. 

e  Rev.  William  Kirby.  *  On  the  History,  Habits, 
t$  of  Animals,*  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1835. 
illiam  Prout,  M.D.  *  Chemistry,  Meteorology, 
mction  of  Digestion,  considered  with  reference  to 
cologv,*  8vo.,  London,  1834. 
I  of  ftridgewater  also  lef^  upwards  of  12,000/.  to 
Museum,  the  annual  income  arising  from  which  he 

be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  manuscripts,  and 
ue  care  of  them  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
E,  a  term  of  freouent  use  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 

tlic  English  brief,  has  a  common  root  with  the 
ief,  a  letter  or  written  pa])cr.  Its  general  charac- 
t  contains  permission  or  directions  to  make  an  in- 
ding  certain  matters.  It  would  appear  that  when 
e  civil  court  coasistcd  of  a  committee  of  Parliament, 

to  pursue  before  such  a  bo<ly  was  granted  by 
1  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Chancery,  containing  the 
n  which  a  decision  or  answer  was  required.  Of 
?s  now  conducted  by  brieve**,  the  most  important 
»st  for  service  of  heirs.  This  ibrm  is  necessary  for 
resting  an  heir  in  his  ancestor*s  landed  property. 
»stor  was  himself  feudally  invested,  the  iieir  sues 
re  from  Chancery,  directed  to  the  sheritt'  of  that 
ire  the  lands  lie,  or  if  they  lie  in  different  counties, 
iff  of  Edinburgh,  requiring  him  to  empanel  a  jury, 
b  their  linding  to  return  answer  to  certain  questions. 

•  and  corresponding  answer,  or  *  Retour, '  set  forth 
)f  the  person  who  was  last  invested  in  the  property ; 

whether  as  heir  at  law  or  by  special  provision,  in 
lieir  sucrceeds,  &c.  This  process  is  t(»rmed  a 
»rvice.  If  tiie  last  proprietor  was  not  feudally  in- 
^  proc-ess  is  called  a  General  Service,  or  a  GeneraU 
r^-ioe :  the  former,  when  the  claimant  is  heir  at 
latter,  when  he  claims  under  any  particular  provi- 
botli  these  kinds  of  service,  the  brieve  is  the 
at  in  a  special  service,  but  the  retour  leaves  the 
questions  unanswered.  Where  there  is  more  than 
1  claiming  the  character  of  heir,  separate  brieves 
ten  out,  and  a  com])etition  may  take  place  before 
which  may  be,  and  generally  is,  earned  into  the 
Session.  The  other  brieves  known  in  the  law  of 
re  : — the  brieve  of  Tutory,  by  which  an  in(iuiry  is 

•  the  person  legally  entitled  to  be  tutor  to  a  minor 
as  it  is  termed  in  £ngland,  an  infant ;  the  brieves  of 
id  Furiosity,  by  which  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the 
f  his  imbecility  or  insanity,  l)efore  a  person  is  ju- 
jprived  of  the  management  of  his  at^iiirs  ;  the  brieve 
for  assigning  the  iwrtion  of  the  deceased  husband's 
which  la  to  be  the  widow*s  terce  ;  the  brieve  of 
for  settling  the  claim  of  heir's  portioners ;  and  the 
lining  and  of  Perambulation,  tor  settling  disputed 


BRIGGS,  HENRY  PERRONET,  R.A.  This  distin- 
guished  pfunter,  both  in  history  and  portrait,  died  in  London, 
in  January,  1844,  aged  fiftj'-one.  He  was  of  a  Norfolk 
family,  and  was  related  to  Opio  the  painter.  He  commenced 
his  career  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  first  appears  as  an  exhi- 
biter  on  the  books  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1814.  In  1818 
he  exhibited  a  picture  of  *  Lord  Wake  of  Cottineham  setting 
fire  to  his  castle,  to  prevent  a  visit  from  King  Henry  VIII., 
who  was  enamoured  of  hb  wife.*  In  tlie  year  following  he 
exhibited  a  subject  from  Boccaccio  (Gior.  viii.  Nov.  3),  repre- 
senting Calandrino,  a  Florentine  painter,  thinking  he  had 
found  the  '  Elitropia,'  and  thereby  become  invisible,  pelted 
home  by  his  companions  Bruno  and  Butfklmacco.  These 
were  followed  by  others  of  a  higher  class,  as  Othello  relating 
his  adventun*s  to  Desdemona ;  the  first  Interview  between  the 
Siianianls  and  the  Peruvians ;  and  George  III.  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  presenting  a  sword  to  Earl  Howe,  after  the 
victory  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794.  The  last  picture  was  pre- 
sented in  1825  by  the  British  Institution  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital. In  1831  he  exhibited  a  large  picture  of  the  antient 
Britons  instructed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Mechanical  Arts,  for 
the  Mechanics*  Institute  at  Hull.  He  was  elected  an  Acade- 
mician in  the  following  year,  from  which  time  he  was  nearly 
exclusively  employed  in  portrait-painting.  His  portraits  are 
very  effective  as  regards  colour ;  out  the  colouring  is  rather 
conventional,  and  the  features  are  not  sufficiently  modelled. 
Many  of  the  nobility  have  been  ]>ainted  by  Briggs,  and  also 
the  following  well-known  persons  : — Sir  S.  Meyrick,  Baron 
Alderson,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  Mrs.  Opie. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Charles  Kemble,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
many  others.     (Art  Union ^  March,  1844.) 

BRIL,  PAUL,  a  celebrated '  landscape*  painter,  was  the 
younger  brother  and  pupil  of  Matthew  Bril,  whom  he  greatly 
suriMissed.  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  according  to  Van 
Mander,  in  1566,  and  received  his  first  instruction  from  D. 
Wortelman  ;  but  having  heard  of  the  success  of  his  brother 
at  Rome,  who  was  in  great  esteem  there  as  a  landscape 
painter  during  the  {wntificate  of  Gregory  XIII.,  Paul  joined 
liim  at  Rome,  and  soon  became  not  only  a  sharer  of  his 
brother's  prosperity,  but  acquired  a  much  greater  reputation 
there.  Matthew  died  m  1584,  aged  34,  and  from  that  time 
Paul  pursued  an  unrivalled  career  at  Rome.  No  Italian  had 
up  to  this  period  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  landscape 
with  success,  and  Paul's  ability  was  the  more  valued.  He 
executed  several  large  landscajjcs  in  oil,  in  the  a])artments  of 
the  Pope  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church  ;  in  many  cases, 
views  of  the  villas  or  summer  residences  of  his  emi)loyers,  all 
painted  from  nature,  views,  no  doubt,  in  their  town  residences, 
if  well  executed,  calculated  to  afford  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion. He  painted  landscapes  also  in  several  churches,  some 
in  fresco,  and  of  very  large  dimensions.  In  many  of  his 
works  he  introduced  figures  from  the  stories  of  ancient  my- 
thology, and  Annibal  Carracci  is  said  to  have  sometimes 
painted  the  figures.  He  panted  also  many  small  easel  pic- 
tures, often  on  copper,  which  are  very  highly  finished ;  the 
foregrounds  are  fresh  and  bold,  and  the  distances  are  well 
mariiiged.  His  masteqiiece  was  considered  a  large  landscape 
in  fresco,  in  the  Sala  Clementina  in  the  Vatican,  jiaintcd  in 
1G02  for  Clement  VIII.,  and  representing  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Clement :  it  was  sixty-eight  feet  long  and  of  considerable 
height.  Paul  died  at  Rome  in  1 622 :  his  age  and  death  are  dif- 
ferently given  by  Baldinucei,  who  says  he  died  in  1626,  aged  72. 

Several  of  Paul  Bril's  pictures  have  been  engraved,  and  he 
executed  a  few  etchings  himself.  There  is  a  print  of  him  by 
De  Jode  after  a  portrait  by  Vandyck. 

(Van  Mander,  Net  Leven  der  SchiMers,  &c.) 

BRITISH  INDIA.     [India,  P.  C.  S.l 

BRITISH  HUSBANDRY.     [Husba.ndrt,  P.  C] 

BRIZA,  a  genus  of  grasses  [GBAMivACEiE,  P.  C]  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Festucineae,  of  that  order.  It  has  nearly  equal, 
broad,  3-ribl)ed  glumes ;  3-8  flowers  densely  imbricated 
in  a  short  distichous  spikelet;  the  outer  jMilea  navicular, 
heart-shaped,  obtuse,  rounded  on  the  back,  unarmed  ;  the 
glumes  and  pftlese  membranous  with  a  scarious  margin ;  ter- 
minal styles.  Two  sjiecics  of  this  grass  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  the  B.  minor  and  B.  major.  They  are  known  by  the 
common  names  of  Quaking-grass  and  Maiden's-hair.  Their 
dense  clusters  of  flowers  are  hung  upon  the  ends  of  a  very 
delicate  filamentous  peduncle,  forming  an  elegant  panicle 
which  shakes  with  the  slightest  breath  of  air,  hence  the  name 
quaking-grass.  Both  the  si>ecies  grow  in  pastures,  but  do  not 
yield  nmch  nutriment  for  animals,  which  feed  upon  it. 

(fiabrngtonf  Manual  of  Botani/,) 
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BRI'ZIO,  FRANCESCO,  a  distiuiniislied  Bolo^esn 
painter,  and  owe  of  t!ie  bo5»t  of  the  Scholars  of  the  Carraccit 
WM  bom  at  llolognxi  in  1 574.  He  was  a  jotiraeyTiijm  shoe- 
maker until  his  twentieth  year,  when  by  tin*  permission  of  an 
iiru'le,  he  wiis  allowed  to  Iciim  painting  under  Passomtti. 
He  however  soon  m&dc  sufficirnt  i>rog^ress  to  perceive  tliat 
tlic  school  of  Ludovico  Carracci  was  a  siircT  road  to  suceoss 
thaji  the  instruction  of  Passerotti,  whom  he  aoconiinply  lef^, 
iuid  in  the  school  of  the  Canmcei  he  btifanie  a  favourite  of 
both  Ludovico  and  Ag^fistino^  for  he  devoted  himsolf  to  en- 
gravinjr  as  well  as  painting.  In  pitiinting  ftl.*o,  BrizU*  did  not. 
ns  is  too  often  the  ciisei  rci^trict  his  studies  to  tf/c  homan 
figure  and  its  draperies,  but  he  dividetl  hh  labours  fietween 
the  fi^rc,  persfjective,  architecture,  and  landsenpio.  He  wa-s 
superior  in  the^se  accessory  parts  of  painting  to  all  bis 
Bolo^ese  t^ntemporariea,  an<!^  says  Lanw^  was,  with  the  ex- 
reption  of  Domcnichino^  the  most  nniversal  penius  of  the 
school  of  the  Can'acf^i,  His  masterpiece  is  tlie  Coronation  of 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  chnren  of  San  Petronio.  He 
died  in  1623,  aged  49.  His  mn  Filippo  Brizio,  and  Do- 
uicntco  degli  Ambrogi,  called  Menichino  del  Brizio,  were 
hij?  princip!  seholars^  and  were  both  y^ry  able  painters. 

G  and  ell  in  i  describes  many  prints  by  Brizio  nfter  the  C^r- 
racct^  Correggto,  and  others;  31  are  noticed  by  Tiaitseh  in 
the  *  Peintre- Grave ur.'  They  are  executed  in  the  style  of 
Agostino  Carraeci,  are  sotirce,  and  arc  much  prizetl  by 
collectors.  Brixio  is  better  known  for  his  prints  than  his 
pictures, 

(Malvasia,  Felsina  Piltrtce  ;  Gandellmi,  Notizie  Ittoriche 
degli  Intfipiiatori^  &c, ;   Lan/J,  Siotia  Fktorwa,  &c.) 

BROME,  RICHARD,  originally  a  servant  of  Ben  Jonson, 
gaine<l  a  welbmerired  reputation  as  a  comic  dramatist.  Of 
his  life  hardly  any  piuiieulars  are  known  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
inference  that  he  is  set  down  as  having  died  in  1652.  His 
extant  eomediea  are  fifteen.  The  earliest  of  these ^  '  The 
Northern  Lft*?/  was  printed  in  1632.  Five  others  appeared 
in  one  volume,  in  1G53  ;  and  five  more  in  i\  second  volunje, 
published  in  1659,  His  '  Jt>vial  Crew,  or  tho  Merry 
Beggars,'  ha^  a  place  in  iho  tenth  volume  of  Dodsle^'-'s  *  Old 
Plays/  Both  it  and  several  of  the  othea^  are  g{K>d  specimens 
of  aramatie  comjiosition  in  the  sehool  of  Brome^H  old  muster. 
They  poMess,  in  particular,  great  force  in  the  representation 
of  ehamcter.  Altogether  he  may  faiily  be  rjusked  nmong 
Uie  best  of  our  old  dramatists  of  the  second  clas«* 

BROOME,  ALEXANDER.  Ixjrnin  1620,  became  an  attor- 
ney in  L<jndon.  He  was  attJiehefJ  to  the  njj'til is t  jKir ty  ihrouirh- 
out  the  civil  wars;  and,  *vhile  his  bacchanalian  poems  were 
|M)puIur  among  the  cavaliers,  he  rendered  them  more  direct 
service  by  his  satirical  attacks  on  ihetr  enemies-  He  was 
the  reputed  author  of  most  o*"  the  songs  and  e[jigram.s  in  whith 
the  Rump  Parliament  was  held  up  to  ridicule.  A  collected 
edition  of  hia  |ioems,  originjd  and  translateilj  was  [lulilidictl  in 
1G61.  Several  of  his  smaller  jiieces,  lively  and  phiyful, 
though  not  very  vigorous  or  original,  are  given  by  CarnplM'U 
in  his  *  Speeimens/  Among  his  compositions  wore  contribu- 
tions to  a  translation  of  Horace,  by  Cowley,  Fanahnw,  ainl 
others.  He  left  also  a  comedy,  *  The  Cunning  Lovers,' 
printed  in  1654.  He  died  in  16(>6.  The  first  collected  vo- 
lume of  Richard  Brcjine's  plavs  wa*  edited  bv  him. 

BROMIDE  OF  VOTAiSWM^Mcdfml  Properiks  of. 
This  salt  may  be  formed  by  direct  combination  of  its  consli- 
tiietit  ingrcdienti  by  dissolving  bromine  in  liquor  potassae,  a 
method  [jreferable  to  the  indirect  and  circuitous  plan  ordered 
in  ilie  London  Phamiac(j|xi'iii.  The  crystals,  which  ure  desti- 
tute of  water  of  crystiiHi nation,  form  tmnstKirent  cubes  or 
cjuadninguhiT  prisms,  resembling  those  of  iotiide  of  potassium 
(from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  evolving,  when 
added  to  sulphtiric  acid,  not  violet  fumes,  but  red  siitlbtrdtiug 
ones,  and  by  the  solution  giving  to  starch  an  orange  colour). 
They  are  persistent  at  the  ordinary  leuiperature  of  the  air, 
decrejritate  by  heat,  are  ver>'  soluble  in  water ^  both  cold  and 
hot,  espeeiidly  the  latter,  and  sparingly  so  in  alcohol.  The 
ttste  is  [penetrating,  srdine,  and  cooling,  not  unlike  common 
table  salt,  which  th(»  crj'stals  resemble  in  furra,  but  from 
win*'  iry  to  distingimb  them,  owing  to  the 

iiiiide  of  potiisrsjuni.  In  ease  of  acei- 
i»>  Fn  r;M<cijide,  vomiting  tshould  be  Immediately 

M   «♦-  ariioti   on  the  human  system,   resembles 

1'   pob'Ut,  and  the  Rume  holds  rcspeclinp 

of  lij  I  tiiMr  ijf  potttMj-ium,  compared  with 

I'e  therefore  to  give  it  in 

,'  from  lime  to  time. 


§; 
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Bromine,  mostly  in  the  Ibrm  of  hydro^^nrmatc 
having  Iwen  form d  in  aea^water,  and   r 
such  as  that  of  Epsom,  and  that  of  ViU^ 
in  most  springs  trie  water  of  whif  f 
cept  Druitwich,  cither  alone  or  as^ 
lai'ly  those  of  Kreuznach  in  Rhenish  rrij^ii^,  ii  maj 
it  would  prove  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
It  may  he  given  in  tlie  form  of  pilU,  or  _ 
with  excess  of  potass,  in  diluted   liquor 
this  latter  way  that  it  has  ]>roved  most 
been  nscd  in  i>aths,  and  likewise  as  an  oini 

The  fact  that  mariy  eidarged  glands 
its  employment,  led  Dr.  Williams  to  oirmm  U 
prove  beneficial  in  enlargements  of  the  spiecn. 
gninc  of  good  results,  but  the  numlier  of  ct«et  io 
been  uscfl  ia  insufficient  to  warrant  any  g^enenl 
and  as  tbi^  condition  mostly  ba|>[)enl;  in  pcTioitt  i 
is  much  impaired,  either  from  a  long  re«iilcac« 
tries  or  from  having  long  suffered  frooi  ague** 
expected  from  any  agent,  (Dr,  Robert  W  "" 
if  3Itdidue\  i.  p/333.) 

A  bromide  ot  iron  has  been  formed,  ^hid^i  ii 
tention,  as  well  as  a  bromide  of  mercury  :  there^ 
hi -bromide  of  mcrcurv. 

BROMLEY,  WlLLL^M,a  di.tirMn.kb..!  f^ 
bom  at  Carisbrwtkc  in  tlic  Isle  oi  ^ ' 
his  time  with  an  engruver  of  the  ti 
London  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  s«ven»i 

by  bis  works.      He  was  very  much  ^i         

Flaxman,  Fuscli,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
]>opular  of  his  early  works  are  the  prints  to  * 
and  a  *  Hbtory  of  England  *  after  Stothard, 
several  jmrtmits  after  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  ii 
Duke  of  Wellington,  one  on  horseback,  and  Y( 
He  engraved  also  the  Woman  t^UiLen  in  Aduli 
He  was  Intterly  almost  exelusivelv  engng^ 
of  tiie  British  Bliiseum,  csjieciaily  in  en[ 
Marbles  from  drawings  made  by  the  li 
Bromley  survived  his  s^m  John  Bromley,  likew 
engra^  er,  three  years ;  he  died  in  Lradon  in 
been  for  nmny  years  an  associate  engraver  of  thu 
demy  of  London ^  and  a  member  of  the  Acftdeoij 
at  Rome. 

John  Bromley  was  bom  in  Chelsea  in  1795. 
his  father's  i>rofcssion,  but  he  chose  a  different 
his  works  are   in  mezzo  tin  to,  in  which  line  he 
superiors.     He  died  in  1H39,  aged  only  44,  V 
and  a  large  family  to  lament  bis  loss. 

Among  bis  princijjal  works  are  the  following 
of  Lord  Williiun  Russel,  after  Sir  G.  Haytcr; 
Crey  refusing  the  Crown,  after  G*  R,  Le^be, 
Monks  preaching  at  Seville,  after  J,  Le^i* 
Athol  hunting  in  Glen  Tilt,  after  E.  Landgccr* 
Trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  after  Sir  G.  Hay 
Refomj  Biuit|uet,  after  B.  R.  Haydon. 

{Art-lhiim  Jmimal^  June,  1839  ;  December^ 

BROM  U8.     rBnoME-GaAss,  P.  C] 

BBONCIIOTOM Y.     [Tracueotomt,  P.  C, 

BRONDSTED,  PETER  OLUF,  a  djslingd 
archaeologist,  was  hum  on  the  17th  of  Noveml 
Htirsens  in  Jutland,  where  his  father  was  pastor, 
wards  studied  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1806  he 
friend  Koes  to  Paris.  After  a  stay  of  tvtio  yi 
capitid,  both  friends  went  to  Italy,  'in  1810  a  fl 
ing  of  Broiidsted  himself,  Koes,  the  architect  Hal 
lerstein,  Linckh,  and  Baron  Stackefberg,  m 
to  Greece,  where  Brdndsted  and  Stack  el 
made  very  extensive  excavations,  by  whic 
tlirown  upon  various  subjects  of  antiquity, 
str*(],  on  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  was  ap|)0in1 
Greek  literature  in  the  university  of  that  city, 
occupied  himself  with  prejuiring  the  results  of 
tions  in  Greece  for  publication,  but  as  he  found 
mry  resources  of  Denuiark  would  not  enable 
out  his  plan  as  he  wished,  the  Danish  gov 
prevailed  uf)on  to  appoint  him  agent  at  the 
home,  which  po>t  he  entered  u|K»n  in  1H18. 
s(  tiled  at  Rome,  he  VTKsiteil,  in  18*20  and  l«il 
Islands  and  Sicily;  and  \\iien  tlic 
was  ctnnplcled,  he  obtained  Icuve  : 
printing  of  the  work  iL<ielf.  Fron*  *  .> 
Ih26  to  England,  and  the  year  uft(T  to  Dcm 
was  honc^urcd  with  tlio  title  of  counsel  lor 
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I,  on  his  rctnm  to  Copenhagen,  he  was  appointed  Director 
m  Royal  Moseom  of  Antiquities,  and  ordinorj  professor 
hOok^  and  archaeology.  In  1842  he  was  Rector  of  the 
enity  j  but,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  he 
in  me  same  jeaXy  on  the  26th  of  June. 
he  principal  worics  of  Brondstcd  arc  his  '  TraTcls  and  In- 
ifitioiis  in  Greece,  with  Representations  and  Explanations 
aewly  discoTcred  Monuments,*  which  were  publbhed 
itaneoasly  in  German  and  French,  Paris,  1826-30, 2  parts. 

After  the  publication  of  this  work  he  was  severely  at- 
•d  in  the  joimial  called  *  Hermes'  (vol.  xxiii.),  for  having 
e  loo  free  use  of  Villoison's  MSS.  in  the  royal  library  at 
Bf  croedally  with  respect  to  the  island  of  Ceos.     Brond- 

defended  himself  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Uebcr  den 
bCz  im  Hermes:  ein  Beitrag  zur  Gcschichto  dor  Pas- 
k,'  Paris,  1830 ;  another  defence  had  been  published  the 
r  before  by  his  friend  Hage,  under  the  title  '  Brondsted 
TIDoiflon/  Copenhagen.  Among  his  numerous  antiqua- 
t  teertations,  the  two  pnncipal  were  published  in  £n- 
I,  *  A  brief  description  of  Thirty-two  painted  Greek 
n  found  near  Vulci,  London,  1832*,  and  *  The  Bronzes  of 
i^' London,  1836,  foL,  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
lilf  of  Dilettanti.  A  translation,  in  German,  of  this  work 
k  some  additions,  &c.  by  the  author,  appeared  at  Copen- 
■I  in  the  following  year,  4to.,  1 837.  Two  other  works  of 
feay  be  mentioned  as  of  considerable  value  to  the  historian, 
1^  '  Bdtriige  zur  Danischen  Geschichte  aus  Nordfranzdsi- 
9  Hannscripten  des  Mittelalters,'  Copenhagen,  1817-18, 
kiMj  and  secondly,  '  Denkwiirdigkciten  aus  Griechenland 

iJahren  1827*und  28,  bosonders  in  Militiirischer  Be- 

Paris,  1833.     This  last  however  was  only  edited 

sted,  the  substance  being  taken  from  the  posthumous 

lof  Migor  Frederic  Miiller  of  Altdorf,  who  nad  served 

iGredL  war. 

the  above  publications,  most  of  them  pointing  to 
-"'^n  of  antient  Greek  art,  and  highly  characteristic 
devotion  of  Brondsted  to  that  subject,  he  had 
^  occuDied  on  the  elaborate  essays  on  the  composition 
I  of  toe  sculptures  on  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon 
— in  aid  of  which  he  had  had  engravings  executed  of 
l0f  the  entire  groups,  and  of  the  separate  figures — the 
w  became  a  few  years  ago  the  property  of  the  Society  of 
ihnti.  The  essays,  although  never  completed  for  the 
k  were  liberally  communicated  by  the  autoor  to  others, 
%gj  have  fonned  the  basb  of  some  of  tlie  most  recent 
f^  and  publications  on  the  subject. 
fadstcd  was  also  the  author  of  a  paper  addressed  to  the 

;  King  of  Denmaric,  and  printed  at  Naples,  in  1840,  in 

liaii  language,  on  the  bronze  helmet  discovered  in  1817, 
CNympiay  bearing  the  inscription  of  Hiero,  son  of  Dino- 
•  ;  and  a  memoir  on  the  ranathenaic  Vases,  published 
m  Boyai  Society  of  literature,  London,  1833. 
fcrockhans,  CkmienaiioM'Lexicon,  9th  edit. ;  MS.  Cam- 

ftONZI'NO,  A^GELO,  a  celebrated  Italian  historical 
portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Montecclli,  near  Florence, 
■01  or  1502.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Pontormo,  and  the 
iri  and  contemporary  of  Vasari,  and  like  him  an  enthusi- 
of  Michelangelo.  Though  Bronzino  was  not 
I  of  the  gross  anatomical  mannerists  with  which 
B  abounded  in  the  latter  part  of  his  own  life,  he  was  one 
bi  most  influential  causes  of  the  predominance  of  the  anato- 
|1  idiool,  for  by  his  unbounded  admiration  of  Michel- 
h,  be  set  an  example  to  the  younger  artists  less  able  to 
ihiiDate  the  good  nom  the  bad  in  Michelangelo's  stvle, 
^ftij  of  oocDae  appropriated  what  was  most  obvious  to  their 
toi  and  most  eaiy  of  acquirement.     Alessandro  Allori, 


r  and  fovonrito  pupil  of  Bronzino,  was  one  of  the 
apromisin^  leaders  of  this  school. 
}  painted  m  fresco  and  in  oil ;  and  executed  many 
sand  other  smaller  easel  pictures,  which  are  scattered 
m  parts  of  Europe,  but  his  reputed  masterpiece  is 
Ih flie  Imperial  Gallenr  at  Florence,  and  represents  the 
^M  of  Christ  into  Hell,  or  Umbo ;  it  has  been  engraved 
^.BwCechi.  He  was  also  a  poet:  he  died  in  1570  or 
h*  Alessandro  Allori  and  his  son  Christoiano  Allori  fre- 
iMlf  adopted  the  surname  of  Bronzino,  and  it  is  a  name 
!■  applied  to  them  in  catalogues. 
(yiaari,  VUe  de  Piltori,  &c.  ;    Lanzi,  Stona  Pittorica, 
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—IlRA  COAL.  Beds  of  very  poor  coal,  lyine  in  the 
b  of  the  oolitic  deposits  in  the  district  of  Brora  in 
Hh  Scotland  and  near  Scarborough  in  Yorkshire,  are  thus 


?.  C.  8.,  No.  ai. 


termed.  The  coal  is  perhaps  composed  principnlly  of 
Equiscta. 

BROWN,  THOMAS,  better  known  by  the  familiar  name 
of  *  Tom  Bro^^Ti,'  was  bom  in  Shropshire,  in  the  year  1 6G3.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  as  a  servitor  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  but  he  left  the  university  in  disgrace  without  taking 
a  degree,  and,  going  to  London,  became  a  Grub-street  writer. 
The  most  respectable  part  of  his  career  was  his  holding  for  a 
short  time  the  mastership  of  the  free  school  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames.  Among  those  hangers-on  of  literature  whose  cha- 
racter and  conduct  made  the  title  of  author  disreputable  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Tom  Brown  was 
one  of^  the  most  notorious.  lie  was  habitually  attached  to 
vicious  indulgences,  inveterately  fond  of  low  society,  and 
indolent  to  a  degree  which  made  him  unfit  to  earn  his  bread 
steadily  by  the  equivoctd  kind  of  literary  labour  which  was  his 
tnidc.  But  his  talents  were  of  no  mean  order.  His  published 
writings,  almost  all  of  which  were  satirical  squibs  in  prose  or 
verse,  are  full  of  coarse  and  humourous  bunoonery.  Their 
gross  personalities,  however,  more  than  once  Inought  him  into 
trouble,  and  were  restrained  by  no  considerations  eiuier  of  safety 
or  of  decency.  Dryden,  Sherlock,  and  Titus  Oates,  alike 
suffered  under  his  lash.  His  earliest  pamphlet,  *  The  Reason 
of  Mr.  Bayes'  changing  his  Religion,'  appeared  in  1688 ;  and 
from  that  time  till  his  death  in  1704,  he  continued,  by  a  series 
of  ephemeral  productions,  to  justify  Anthony  Wood's  de- 
scription of  him  as  *  a  frequent  and  satirical  writer.'  Wood 
^ves  a  catalogue  of  his  publications.  Thepr  are  not  nearly  all 
mcluded  in  a  collection  professing  to  contam  his  works,  which 
appeared  in  four  small  volumes  in  1707,  and  was  several  times 
reprinted  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

BROWN,  LANCELOT, styled  by  Reoton  'the immortal 
Brown,*  but  more  frequently  designatecf  by  the  familiar 
sobriquet  of  *  Capability  Brown,'  who  was  originally  a  kitchen- 
gardener,  raised  nimscff  to  be  the  eminent  landscape-gardener 
of  his  day.  and  *  improver  of  grounds,'  as  to  which  he  was  con- 
sidered the  oracle  of  taste ;  and  he  also  acquired  no  small 
degree  of  reputation  by  his  skill  in  architecture.  He  was 
bom  at  Kirkharlc  in  Northumberland,  in  1715,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  was  in  the  service  of  Lord  Cobham  as 
one  01  the  persons  employed  in  the  gardens  and  grounds  at 
Stowe.  After  which  he  was  similarly  engaged  by  other  per- 
sons of  distinction,  but  of  his  rise  until  he  formally  established 
himself  prafessicmaUy  as  an  artist-gardener,  we  have  no 
account.  His  personal  history  is  a  scanty  but  an  enviable 
one ;  he  not  only  realized  a  handsome  fortune,  but  he  graced 
his  acquired  station  of  gentleman  by  the  manners  and  feeling 
of  one.  After  having  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  high  sheriff 
for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  which  oflBce  he  filled  in  1770, 
he  died  in  1773.  Testimony  to  his  private  worth  as  a  roan 
is  borne  not  only  by  the  character  given  of  him  by  Repton 
and  others,  but  the  epitaph  on  him  by  Mason,  who  says, 

*  Dot  know  thftt  more  than  genius  tlamben  here. 
Virtues  were  his  that  art's  best  powers  transcend  ; 
Come,  ye  superior  train,  who  these  revere. 
And  weep  the  Christian,  husband,  fitther,  fHend.* 

Great  however  as  was  his  vogue  as  a  landscape-gardener, 
his  taste  has  since  been  very  much  questioned,  and  even 
severely  so  by  Price,  who  accuses  him  of  having  done  sad 
mischief  by  attempting  to  reform  natural  scenery  and  reduce 
it  to  rule,  and  of  having  thereby  sinned  against  good  taste 
even  more  than  his  j)rcdcocssors  by  their  formally  laid  out 
gardens  and  straight  hedges  and  avenues.  In  fact,  while 
endeavouring  to  avoid  the  formality  which  had  become  *  old- 
fashioned,'  Brown  fell  into  what  was  little  better  than  formal 
mannerism  and  routine,  applying  to  every  scene  alike  the  same 
set  of  features — *  clumps,  *  belts,*  ana  *  serpentine  canals.' 
As  an  architect,  in  which  profession  he  naturally  confined 
himself  to  country  mansions,  he  excelled  in  all  that  related  to 
internal  arrangement  and  accommodation,  for  the  houses 
erected  by  him  have  been  allowed  to  be  models  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  Among  those  executed  or  altered  by  him, 
is  the  Earl  of  Coventry's  at  Croome,  with  the  lodges,  church, 
and  other  buildings,  the  recorded  date  of  which,  1761,  shows 
that  he  was  then  in  practice  as  an  architect.  At  Fisherwick 
he  erected  the  house,  oflices,  and  bridge  for  the  Earl  of 
Donegal ;  made  additions  at  Burleigh,  for  the  Earl  of  Exeter; 
additions  at  Prior  Park  near  Bath,  1765 ;  the  picture-gallery 
at  Corsham ;  considerable  alterations  at  Trentnam  (now  suc- 
ceeded by  more  extensive  ones  by  Barry) ;  mansion  for  the 
Earl  of  Newbury  at  Redgrave,  1765 ;  alterations  at  Nuneham, 
and  the  house  at  Clarcmont.  now  occupied  by  Queen  Victoria, 
This  list  might  be  considerably  extended,  for  it  happens  very 
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Aingixlarlv  that  we  possess  a  rullcr  antl  more  aiilhetidc  cata- 
ki^ii'  of  BrowTi'a  architocttmil  Irtlxpura  than  of  thtwe  of  any 
one  else  in  ibftt  profession ;  we  »lmll  however  menAy  add 
that  he  designed  scveml  of  the  buildings  in  the  gardens  it 
Stowe. 

(Rejvton  On  Gardcnituj^  by  Loudon.) 

BROWN,  DTL  JOHN,  an  ynfurUmate  man  nf  letters,  was 
bom  in  1715^  at  Rothbury,  in  Northumberland^  where  his 
fkither,  u  ^eotchmanf  wns  eurate.  He  etudtod  at  fjt.  John's 
College^  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  with  rc|)uUition  : 
aiter  which  he  resided  for  some  years  at  Carlisle  on  a  minor 
canonship  and  lectureehin,  and  distiiigui:?hed  himself  bv  acting 
bravely  as  a  volunteer  in  the  rebellion  of  1745.  lie  suc- 
cessively held  and  resigned  several  livingjs  in  tho  church.  Of 
these  one  at  least  was  procured  through  the  influence  of 
Warburtoii ;  a  [latron  however  whose  letters  show  him  lo 
have  treated  with  little  tenderness  Brown^s  cuprici outness  of 
temper,  eaiwed  doubtless  in  j>art  by  his  latent  tendency  to 
mental  derangement.  In  176i5  the  reputation  ^-ihich  his 
writings  hud  obtained  gained  for  Inm  an  invitation  from  the 
Empress  of  Russia  to  visit  St.  Petersburg,  and  assist  in 
organizing  a  scheme  for  public  education.  Ill  heath  com- 
pelled him  to  decline  the  engagement.  Other  vexations  preyed 
uptin  his  sjiirits  \  and  in  September  of  the  same  yenr^  seized 
with  a  fit  of  insanity^  he  cut  his  throat.  Brown's  works  wi*re 
both  numen>uei  and  diversified,  in  verse  m  well  as  in  prose.  His 
versified  *  Essay  on  Satire,  was  prefixed  by  Warburton  to  his 
edittonn  of  Pope's  works.  His  tragedy  of  '  Barlmrossap'  brought 
upon  the  stage  in  17  55,  was  highly  successful  Ibr  a  time  in 
spite  of  its  eitravagancc  and  feebleness^  and  has  been  reprinted 
in  more  than  one  collection.  Its  successor,  '  Athelstan/  was 
not  so  fortunate,  llis  principal  prose  w  ritings  wero  the  fol- 
lowing:— '  Essays  on  the  Characteristics  of  Lord  Shaftesbury^,' 
1751;  *An  Egtiraato  of  the  Manner!*  and  Principles  of  the 
Time?j,*  1757,  2  vols,  8vo,,  a  work  which  went  through  seven 
editions  before  the  end  of  the  next  year,  and  received,  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  an  attention  w bich  it  owed  to  it^  ,*»everity 
of  animadversion  on  national  vices  rather  than  to  its  merits  as 
a  philosophical  stieculation ;  an  ■  Additional  Dialogue  of  the 
Dead,  between  Pericles  and  Coamo,'  1760,  whicb  w«s  a 
defenoe  of  the  jiolitieal  character  and  conduct  of  Lord 
Chatham;  and  a  '  Dissertalion  on  tho  Rise,  Union,  and 
Power,  the  Progressions,  Separations^  and  Comiptiona  of 
Poetry  and  Music,'  1763,  a  treatise  of  considerable  ijigennity. 
All  hia  works  are  enumerated  in  the  long  article  under  his 
name  in  the  ^  Biogruphia  Britanniea.' 

BROWNE,  Vh  ILLIAM,  one  of  our  minor  English  poets, 
was  bom  in  1590,  of  a  80od  family,  ut  Tiivislock  in  Devon- 
shire,  lie  resided  at  Exeter  Coflege,  Oxford,  bnt  letV  the? 
university  without  a  defjree,  and  went  to  London,  w here  he 
entered  at  the  Inner  TiMnple.  In  1624  he  returned  to  bis 
college,  and  acted  as  [jrivate  tutor  In  Robert  Doniier,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Caernarvon  ;  aud  the  degree  of  M,  A.  was  then 
conferred  on  him.  He  afterwards  resided  in  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  it  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood  that  he 
was  able  to  ania^s  money  enoujrh  to  [lurchase  an  estate.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  may  have  hajipened  in 
Hj45.  His  princifial  ix>ems  are  Eclogues;  a  long  series 
entitled  *  Britannia*s  laj^torals;'  a  shorter  entitle*!  *  The 
ShephcTd's  Pii>e.*  In  tlip  narration  of  events,  and  in  the 
delineation  of  characters  or  f>assions,  ho  is  feeble,  confused^ 
and  tedious,  especially  in  hiii  more  elaborate  series  of  pastorals, 
But  his  [joetry  abounds  in  l_»Mntilbl  landscapes,  painted  with 
much  delicacy  nJ'  fi?eling  and  not  without  frequent  richness  of 
fancy.  In  1772  there  wtis  published  n  complete  edition  of 
his  f»ocms,  in  tiiree  vohiine-'i,  12mo.,  which  containetl  his 
*  Inner  Temple  Mus«|ue/  printeil  lor  the  first  time  ^vq\\\  a 
Bodh'ian  nnmirscript,  tmnscriljiHl  by  Dr.  Farmer. 

BRU'CEA,  a  ^j^enus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of  James 
Bruce,  the  tx-lebnited  traveller  in  Aby>sinift,  bclonKiriii  to  ilie 
natural  onler  Rutacese  It  has  the  following  charu<'ters : — 
Flowers  monfceious ;  calyx  4- purled  ;  |>etalg  4,  harfliy  equal 
the  length  of  tlie  oilyx  \  stamens  4,  in*erted  round  alwnt  a 
4-loljed  gland-like  central  body ;  the  pistilliferous  tlowcrs 
with  four  alwrtive  stamens ;  ovaries  4,  seated  on  a  4-lobeii 
receptacle,  each  terminated  hy  a  single,  acute,  rt»tiexed  stigma  ; 
fruit  a  dni|H\  1 -seeded.  The  species  are  i^hrubs,  with  un- 
equiilly  pinnate*!  leaves,  6  pairs  of  opposite,  entire,  or  serrated 
kaflefeSf  w  ithoiit  dot*i. 

B,  aniidysenffricn  (Brttcca  ferrttginea  of  L*Heritier), 
Woodffinoog,  has  entire  leaflets  covered"  with  niMy  villi  on  the 
nerves  b«'nt^th  ;  racemes  simple,  spike-like.     This  plaikt  is  a 

tiro  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  said  to  be  a  tonic  and  astringent, 


and  to  act  favonrably  in  dysentery.     Br 

at  one  time  sup|*osed  to  be  the  plant  whicit  fiell 
Angostura  bark  of  the  shops.  By  the  nWii 
false  Angostura  for  the  true  Angoaturm  lark, 
P,  C]  fstal  effects  have  been  known  Ici  linllov* 
that  the  false  Angostma  Ijark  was  auppoacd  to  b« ^ 
Q^ Bmccafcrnimnea^  an  alcaloid  wa* disco vmyJ  ta 
been  called  on  that  account  Brucia.  f  Bai 
now  however,  tliat  there  can  be  litlh' 
Angostnra  bark  of  tiie  sho|js  is  a  si)eeiefl  tit 
this  subject  Dr,  Christison^  in  the  last  nli. 
Dispensatory,  has  the  following  remarks : — Tha 
bark  {Galipcta  Cttspnria)  of  tnis  country  is 
rated.  But  on  the  Continent  a  most  *« 
often  practised,  by  the  substitution  of  u 
long  crroneonsiy  conceived  to  be  that  •  i^ry 

ginea^  or  antidyaenterim.     This  bark,  o  i m  ;,.s  i 
A ngostnra,  presents  externally  a  di^*^  ij 

with  numerous  irregular  si>ot9  or  t  ti 

tint ;  which  appearances  are  in  Um  \ 

patches,  or  entirely,  by  a  uniform,  4 

efHoresccnce,     The  sj>cckJed  grey    -  ^ 

semblance  to  the  smaller  pieces'  of  true  Aitgv*!^ 
easily  distinguished  by  their  greater  thickness,  tl| 
intense   bitterness,  without  cither   aroma  or  pa 
also,  as  the  Edinburgh  CoHege  has  indicated,  by  l| 
fracture  becomin|f  bright  red  w  hen  touched  w'itli 
Another  excellent  character  mentioned  by  the  i 
applicable  only  where  nisty  spcH*ks  ejiist,   is  ihid 
become  deep  bluish  green  with  the  same  acid  ;  ^ 
other  hanfl,  scarcely  aHecta  the  true  bark.     Nitf 
not  gimilarly  alter  the  sfmrious  bark,  where  it  is 
rusty  cffloresc-ence.     Fatal  accidents  firom  the  w% 
the  Bpurifru^  for  the  true  bark  were  at  one  time  n^ 
on  the  Continent ;  and  in  Austria  they  were  to  fi 
upon  one  occasion  the  government  oraered  the  m 
tura  bark  in  the  empire  to  be  deitrmed.     This  I 
has  never  l>een   i»ublicly  noticed  in  Britain,  aod  f 
wholesale  and  retuil  dealers,  whom  I  have  ccmj 
here  ami  in  London,  were  unaware  of  it.«  esisifl 
weeks  ago»  howevc-r,  Dr.  Moore  Neligan  of  Duh 
me  that  on  inquiringf  for  Angostura  bwrk  at  an  fl 
re3|>cctablc  drug-warehouse  in  that  city,  he  got 
Uirk  \  w  hit  h  pro\  ed  to  have  been  jMirt  of  a 
kept  in  the  establishment,  since  at  least  the 
century,  but  never  previously  displacvd.     From 
owe  to  thu  kijidness  of  Dp,  Neligan,  th«rc  can  bo 
the  acenriicy  of  hif  oWervution  ;  so  that  druggiiti 
aware  of  Uie  [jossible  risk,  even  in  tbia  couatrf,  \ 
an  error.* 

B.  Sumatrana   has  serrated  leaflets  Tilloua 
racemes  usually  coui^iound,  the  petals  lonirar  i 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  the  >'   * 
Cochin-China.     The  leaves  art*  in  ten-' 
the  same  medicinal  pro])erties  as  the  fornii'r* 

(Christison,  Dispensatory ^  1^42^    Don, 
tiofiary,} 

BRUGES,  ROGER  VAN,  an  old  Flciniali 
pu|>il  of  John  Van  Eyck,  is   tailed  bv  Vnsiir*. 
Brngg-iii,  but  is  not  the  same  | 
Vi&  some  have  sypjK>?ied.     A  ;. 
tinct  j)ersons;  the  subject  of  thi^  aitii^Io,  bo  uiila' 
Brup'ge,  and  s[»eaks  of  blm  as  an  excellent  di 
^^ood  ]>ainter,  but  he  do«»fi  not  give  any  jiena 
concerning  him:  the  years  of  hi*  birth  and 
unknown,  but  several  works  are  attrilni     "        '^ 
various  dates  between  1445  and  1462,     1  t 

ml  timcH  by  Bartholoiuiieus  Facius,  *  1j  \  i 
Florenee,  1745;  aiid  Rathgeber,  *  Ann  lI-  h  l*| 
in  the  Netherlands,'  o,  105,  cnumerat*  s  i.Nrniv-j 
attributed  to  him.  lie  is  styletl  by  F,ir«ii>,  lvti( 
liens  Joannis  Discipulus,  and  he  is  pi-ulnjlj<>  iti<  I 
as  Magistcr  Rogel  of  Flanders,  by  whom  ili* n  kit 
turcs,  in  one,  |minted  in  1445,  in  the  s»rri-iv  •>{  % 
sian  church  at  Mii-aflores,  near  Burgos  iti  Sjiaiu,  I 
of  Don  J  nun  U. 

Roger  piinted  in  water-colours,  with  white  of 
size,  and  in  oil,  which  last  method  he  had 
Eyck.  He  f>ainted  also  oai  canviu,  «  rare  ymt 
early  period  i  Van  Mander  speaks  of  Roger's  f 
canvus,  of  which  he  had  seen  many  in  r[iiirdiifi» 
vate  houses,  where  they  wene  anlopled  aa  ciihiliQ 
ordinary  hangings  of  dra|)cry* 
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tW  it  Mnnich  three  a«iinirab!r  old  pictures  !ti  the  ■ 
«bek  (Cubinet  iiu  No<,  35,  36,  37),  a5sig-nc<i  in  llic 
futj  tu  John  Vun  Eyck,  v^Ukh  u  writer  in  tho  '  Kunirt-  1 
(1841.  N«.  5)  h;is  anributod  to  Roger  van   Bnifjes; 

three  of  thi*  br*t  and  most  mten*«ting  in  the  eollcc- 
■PC  incluited  in  the  twejity-mnc  pictures  cuumt^-  I 

.'  Liiven  dtr  SchUdrrM^  lite. ;  Rxithgeber, 
(titkdLsthen  MaUrei^  Fonnsekneide'  und 

.,    :  ilANZ,  author  of   th<*   '  Dictionwy  of  ■ 
ice..  wa9  bom  at  Diip^hloK  in  1780,  and  was  } 
Joneph  Bmlliot,  a  native  of  Miinnhcitn,  and  in-  | 
qf  the  celebrated  Gallery  of  Du«*c^ldorf,  i/ihich  was 
In   1805  to  Munich.     Joseph  ami   hi»  son   Franx,  I 
idoptcil  engraving  aa  his  proft^ssion,  removed  thither  I 
IBM*   time,  and  in   1808  Franz  BnilUot  waa  apiK>intcd 
<»f  the  kine^'a  prints.     From  this  time  he  gave 
I  if  en^rraving  and  devoted  himself  entirely  1o 
ly  f  the  history  of  engraving:,  and  in  1817  he  ! 

Ia.  in  4to. ,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Monoprams, 

irti^T-—   i>irtionnaire  des   Monoprammcs,  Chiflres, 
Ifl!rtjde»/  &c.,  to  which,  in    1820,  he  commenced  the 
in  the  same  form,  of  a  supplementary  work^  en- 
Table  Gihn''nde  des   Mouogrammes,    Chitfrcs,*  &c.^ 
itth  was   never  completed.     Hiii  prent  work  did  not 
'  till  aftt^r  an  interval  of  twelve  years  from  that  date, 
lole  of  wliich  time  wa5  exclusively  devoted  to  it.     He 
th«  pnii«p<il   collections  of  Fnmrc,  GcrTnany^  and 
(!,  tf*  the  same  end,  and  his  occujiations  as  keeper  of 
ftr  *'  king  of  Davaria,  to  which  ix>st  he  had  l>een 

p  him  jKculiar  facilities  for  nis  laljour.     The 

If-   woTii  wa«   published  in  Munich   in  three  volumes^ 
in   1832  .13-34,  under  the  title  *  Dictiomiaire  <ie9 
nunmcSf  Marquefl    Figriiree^^  Lettrcs  Initiales,  Norn* 
■y     kc,,    ttvec    le&t[uel3    les    Peintretf*     Dessinateurs, 
V,   et  Sculptcurs  ont  d<?sign(5  leura  Noms/     It  is  a 
hmiienfle  lalx)ur,  h  yf^ry  acrurato,  and  is  incomj:iiind>ly 
t  complete  work  of  \U  kind-     In  vol,  i.^  containing 
io^ninT^,  there  arc  3292  articles  ;  in  vol.  ii,^  containing' 
!;\1  h-ttrr^,  there  are  2936  articles ;  and  in  vol,  iii.,  con- 
r  viations  and  appendices  to  the  three  parts^  there 

i  ;  and  the  worlc  contains  also  facsimiles,  cut  in 

bf  all  I  he  marks  and  letters,  &c,  treated  of,  amounting 
f  thoiisands.  IJrulIiot  did  not  long-  sunive  the  publi- 
f  hU  work  ;  he  died  of  the  cholera  m  1 836,  at  Mynieh, 
>  SD  bcmonu^y  member  of  the  Academies  of  the  Arts 
lieh  and  of  Vienna, 

JNONIA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  planJs  belonging  to 
Y*m  9i^gTegose  group  of  monopetalou^  Exogens.  This 
-Via  ddlneil  by  Robert  Brown,  and  has  for  its 
cm-nim  m-hirh  was  named  after  him.  lie  placed  it  as  a 
I  i  iirder  Goodenovio.%  but  it  is  raised  to  the 

bnt  order  by  ProfesiSt^r  Lindlcy,     It  has 
eai/x  in  5  divisions,  with  four  bracts  at  the  base  ; 
slmii  corolla,    almost    regular    S-jMirted    inferior 
h  -  riite  hypopynous  stamens,  alternate  witlt  the 

I'  i-oniUa;  tlie  anthers  col  lateral  ^  si  it^htlyco  he  r- 

1    ovary,  with  a  single  erect  ovute ;  a  single 
t)>  ^   in  A  2-valved   cup ;  n  membranous  fruit  (a 

rj  I'nr'io**:^!  within  the  indurated  tulw  of  the  calyx  ;  a 
I  erect  need  without  albumen  ;  the  embryo  with  piano- 
I,  fleihy  eotj'letlons,  and  a  minute  inferior  radicle. 
Vte  haa  but  one  germs ^  of  which  there  are  two  species. 
irt  bcrba,  natives  of  New  Holland^  having  flowers  of  an 
Hoe,  which  are  on  scai>es,  collected  in  heads,  and  a  ar- 
id by  enlarged  bracts. 

bou^h  placed  by  Bnjwn  in  Goo<lenoviie,  Lindley  thinks 

It  fsscnttalh*  from  that  order  *  in  the  supcTior  1 -celled 

lud  '  ^  wers,  tlius  ajiproacliing  gome  sj»cclejs  of 

mtf  I  ng  in  the  vant  of  an  involucel,  the  creel 

fttperiur  ovmy,  and  wculiar  stigma.*     It  agrees  with 

tmUB  in  inflorescence,  m  the  sestivalion  of  the  corolla,  in 

knrkablc  joint  or  clmuge  of  texture  in  the  apex  of  its 

iti,  and  in  the   structure   of  the  ovarium   and   seed. 

I  funarks,  that  *  in  the  opposite  fiarietes  of  the  ovarium 

mom   two   nerves   or  vascular   conls  are    observable, 

f  tim  inntinued  into  the  style  where   they  become  n\>- 

"i  parulleL   This  structure,  so  nearly  resembling 

I  I        ^   -USE,  seems  to  strengthen  the  analogical  argu- 

favour    of  the  hyjK)thej?i3  advanced  in  the  present 

tlic  compound  nature  of  the  pistillum  in  that  order, 

tjpe  in  phsenogamous  phints  generally ;  Brutionia 


having  an  obvioos  and  near  affinity  to  Goodenovioe,  ht  the 
greuter  pjut  of  whose  genera  the  ovarium  has  actually  two 
cells,  with  one  or  an  indetiuite  num!>er  of  ovula  in  each; 
while  iu  a  few  genera  of  the  same  order,  as  Dampiera,  Dlas- 
pttsis,  and  certain  species  of  Scsevota,  it  is  equally  reduced  to 
one  cell  and  a  single  ovulum.' 

(U.  Brown,  Li/uL  lYans.,  xW,  132  j  Lindley,  Natural  Sys- 
(etH,  2*36.) 

BRU'SA',  PRU'SA',  or  BU'RSA'  (Upovtra),  a  celebrated 
town  ill  the  anticnt  province  of  Bithimia,  now  Kdj^-llf,  tn 
Asia  Minor,  lies  in  40"*  IV  N.  lat.,  2(r  26'  E.  long.,  and  is 
situated  at  the  northern  ft>ot  of  the  Bithyniun  C>lympus,  in  a 
most  picturesque  and  fertile  country.  Prusa  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  564,  Cas.)  as  a  well-governed  town,  situated  neiiV 
the  Mysian  '  Oljmpu^,*  which  is  the  lame  as  the  Bilhynian  ;  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Prusa,  the  Pnisias  of  S'tcphnnus 
Bymntinus,  formerly  called  Cius  (KTof,  Strabo,  p.  6G3,  Cas.), 
and  Prusa  ad  Hypium,  two  towns  which  were  likewise  situated 
in  Bithynia.  htrabo  (p.  564)  says  that  Prusa  was  founded 
by  Prusias,  who  carried  on  war  against  Croesus,  and  his  state- 
ment deserves  more  credit  than  that  of  Pliny  {Hht.  Nat,^ 
V.  32),  who  says  that  it  was  built  by  Hannibal,  alluding  to  the 
time  w  hen  he  was  staying  at  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bi- 
th^-nia.  Strabo'fi  account  is  also  followed  or  confirmed  by  that 
of  Stephanus  Byzantinus  fv.  npouo-a),  who  calls  Prusa  a  small 
town.  The  iown  rose  only  to  importance  after  its  capture  by 
Orkhttnjthc  son  and  successor  of  Ob miinj  the  first  sultan  of  the 
Osmanlis,  w  ho  took  it  by  capitulation  a  few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  a.h,  726  (.i,D,  1326).  Prusa  surren- 
dered after  a  blockade  of  ten  years,  effected  by  means  of  tw  o 
castles  w  hich  Osniiln  built  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  one  of  which  ^  the  castle  of  Bttl{il>iinjik,  Is  still  stand- 
in  p.  This  event  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
the  Greek  emjjcror  Andronicus  XL 

Prusa,  or  as  we  shall  now  w rite  it,  Briisi,  became  the  resi- 
dence of  OrkhjSn,  and  this  sultan,  as  well  as  Miiny  I.,  Ba- 
yxlzfd  I.,  and  Mohammed  I.,  and  sevcnd  Turkish  princca 
wore  ljurie<l  in  the  new  capital.  The  et>unt  of  Nevers,  a 
French  princx!  of  royal  blood,  and  many  French  nobles  who 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  battle  of  Nicopoli,  were  confined 
for  sevcm!  years  in  this  |)lace.  Brusii  remained  the  capital 
of  the  Turkish  empire  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in 
1453,,  though  during  the  laitt  twenty  years  previous  to  this 
event  the  sultans  uified  to  reside  at  Adrianople.  During  se- 
vcnd centuries  it  was  the  principal  seat  of  Turkish  learning, 
and  ita  divines  were  notorious  for  their  prejudices  and  fa- 
naticism \  but  its  inhabitants  are  now  distinguishcil  for  their 
toleration  and  hospitality  towards  Europeans.  The  poj>ula- 
tioii  is  about  35,000;  one  quarter  of  the  town  is  entirely 
peopled  by  Armenians ;  and  there  arc  also  many  Jews,  the 
dt' see nd ants  of  Spanish  Jews  who  were  driven  from  Smin  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  w  ho  still  F[ieak 
Spanish  among  each  other.  A  rapid  torrent  flows  along  a 
deej)  gap  through  the  town,  and  divides  the  Turkish  quarter 
from  the  Armenian.  Briisd  is  well  supplied  with  fountains, 
and  contains  several  \'^Ty  fine  buildings,  among  which  the 
great  inostjue  is  the  most  remarkable ;  in  the  mij8*]ue  of  Duiitl 
Monasteri,  rather  a  small  building,  is  the  tonm  of  Sultan 
Orkhdn.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  at  Briis^  in  silk, 
salFron,  Angora  goat-wool,  and  other  pTixlucls  of  the  country, 
and  iu  earj>ets  are  renowned  all  over  Turkey.  There  are  se- 
veral ^>crjnancnt  European  reaiilents,  mfjstly  agents  of  Gernian 
and  Italiim  merchants.  The  ]M>rt  of  HnbiS  is  at  Mudanieh, 
on  the  Sea  of  AJarnmia,  six  leagues  from  Bnisi.  The  beauty 
of  the  environs  of  Briisu  baftics  description,  but  the  princii>td 
features  of  the  town  as  well  as  tlxo  environs  are  the  not 
springs.  The  chief  source  b  about  a  mile  and  a  half  w  est  td* 
tfie  tow  n  ;  it  rises  out  of  a  t^idctireous  tuff  or  travcriinc,  the 
fomiation  of  which  is  still  going  on  in  some  places.  Hamil- 
ton found  the  heat  of  the  water  to  be  184"*  Fahrenheit ;  about 
a  hundred  yards  farther  west  there  is  another  sjiriiig,  the 
temperature  of  wliich  is  ISC'  Fahrenheit,  ami  there  ere 
several  more  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  some  of  wliich  there  is 
a  considerable  escape  of  sulj>huretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
water  of  the  springs  unites  in  a  warm  stream  of  u  lenqierature 
of  97*  Falircnneit,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Melanopsis  bm- 
einoidea,  a  univalve  shell  of  fre<iuent  oecurreuLe  in  the  rivu- 
lets of  Asia  Minor,  but  which  prefers  warm  wuter  to  cold. 
Baths  have  been  built  nt  the  two  jirineijial  sources,  which  are 
much  frequented  by  the  1*urks,  and  are  used  by  the  men  and 
women  on  alternate  days.  In  later  years  these  baths  have 
been  vinited  by  Eurojk.aii  jKiticnIs,  mostly  residents  of  Con» 
sUmtinople. 
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Jiitmnpr^  UmhUck  mtfeiner  Rcise  tmch  BtMSft 
Uiul  dem  Oi^mpos;  lluimUun,  Jitscurches  in  Ania  Minor ^ 
vol  i.  p.  71,  *&<:.) 

BRUSASOaCL     [Hicci,  D0ME.MC0,  P.  C.  S.] 

UilUSli.  Notwitljstamling  the  great  variety  of  forrns  and 
qualilie«,  nilantcd  for  iisc*5  llie  ni(*st  dilfcroiit,  bruslies  umy 
hero  Im  considered  under  a  few  w*'lI-ilL'tijif<l  elaBS^3s^  to  one  or 
olbcr  of  whicli  every  article  of  I  lie  briiili  kind  may  b*?  m* 
Btgnedf  and  each  of  whicli,  tbotigb  comnri^ing  many  very  dif- 
ferent kinds,  is  diftmjsnii^hed  by  ati  obvious  cbaracter. 

Tiie  first  great  distinction  is  tliat  between  what  may  be 
ealled  ilmpU  brusht^s,  which  consist  of  a  single  bundle  or  tuft 
of  bristles,  hairs,  or  vogetahle  fibres,  whetlier  large  or  small, 
and  compound  brushes,  which  consist  of  several  small  bundles 
or  tufts,  separately  inserted  in  a  stock,  foundation,  or  hundlej 
of  wood  or  other  juati^riid,  so  as  to  act  in  combimit ion  with 
ciicb  other,  but  to  [ire&ent  a  moss  of  hairs  or  fibres  of  less  £0- 
lidity  or  density  than  a  siiiglc  or  sinaple  bundle  of  equal  mug- 
nitutle  or  bmsbing  surface.  Of  what  we  here  term  sinijilo 
brushti:*,  an  illustration  h  afibidcd  by  the  kind  of  small  brusli 
udcd  by  artbts  under  tlie  name  of  a  ^>eneilj  whether  of  canielV 
hair  or  any  other  hairs.  This  instniment  consists  of  a  small 
tuft  or  bundle  of  hairs,  carefylly  laid  with  their  taper  ends  fill 
in  one  direction,  and  having  llie  op|>c»s]tcor  root  einls  Iwund 
round  tightly  with  thread.  In  order  the  better  to  secure  the 
fylindrieal  tuft  of  hair  thus  formed,  and  ul«iO  to  aflord  conve- 
nient m^ans  for  attaching  it  to  a  stick  or  handle  for  use,  the 
tuft  or  pencd  of  huira  is  |>asseil  thixiu;sh  a  qoill  tul>e  of  a 
sUphtly  conical  shape,  w hicb  bus  bt'cu  pnnioussly  soft^ined  and 
enlarjicd  by  wetting  ;  the  points  of  the  hairs  he iii'^tcniprirarily 
liound  together  and  {ja^stHl  coni|detcly  throoj/h  the  i|nill^  from 
the  larjicr  to  the  smaller  eml,  while  the  tied  [jortion  of  the 
tuft,  being  larger  than  the  jxiint  end,  remains  hnnly  fixctl  in 
the  aioaller  end  of  die  rjuillj  whiuh.  us  it  dries,  contracts  upon 
the  hairs  with  cousidendile  force.  As  the  ruiil!  is  considerably 
lonnrer  than  the  portion  of  tuft  or  pencil  le!t  in  it,  its  larger 
end  foruis  a  tubo  or  socket  for  the  reception  of  the  peneil- 
stlck,  AVjien  well  made,  the  hairi  of  gyeh  a  bru*h  should,  if 
wetted t  adhere  together  and  teruiinatc  in  q  fine  point ;  but  if 
tliey  arc  not  proj>erly  put  logcther^  t>r  are  tixi  tijrhtly  com- 
pressed by  the  small  end  of  the  rjuilU  they  will  not  do  eo,  and 
the  pencil  15  rendered  unfit  for  delirale  work,  llnir  pencils 
of  ihis  kind  are  made  of  every  variety  (j?si7a>^  from  the  snudl- 
est  jii^con  or  crow  quill  to  thf  lar^ccs?t  rpiilh  of  the  goose, 
torkey,  or  swan  ;  and  as  ev.  n  the  hirgcst  tpiills  are  not  large 
cnougli  for  some  kinds  of  brush  or  pcni-il,  while  in  other 
cases  quilli  arc  not  suftiiientlv  strong  and  dumhlcj  tin  tubes 
arc  occasionally  substitute*!  for  them,  the  imrMlle  or  ]>rmil- 
Btick  being  then  firmly  fixed  in  the  tu!)e,  Kvcn  the  gntalle^t 
kinds  of  |Kncil  made  of  brisllcSj  or  of  the  harder  kiuds  of 
hnir,  for  od- pain  ting,  are  usually  iiiomited  with  tin,  and  are 
kn^mn  by  the  general  nEmre  of  toot:i.  For  some  !iuj"]x^^ts 
tifi-mouuted  tools  are  made  flat  ini?t^-'ad  of  round,  tiic  hairs 
beiii!^  arranged  in  a  fiit^  or  c.histl-likc»  jii5kad  of  a  cylindrical 
fo;'m,  Tlie  larger  kind  of  bristle  tool;?  arc  not  inserted  in 
tubes,  but  arc  bound  round  very  tightly  and  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  w«iOfii?n  stick  or  handle^  which  is  cut  into  a  forked  sha|jc, 
?fi  as  to  ktve  a  projecting  6n  on  each  side  of  the  bundle  of 
hairs.  The  tult  or  pencil  being  laid  in  b(  tween  these  pro- 
jec*tijt^  [>icecs,  the  whole  is  vf^ry  firady  and  cioscly  boanci 
round  with  twine  or  thread,  which  is  subsequently "sniearud 
over  wifh  glue,  with  which  red-tend  is  oceasiunally  mixed. 

In  all  th»3  cases  above  mentioned  the  brush  may  be  sjud  to 
he  inserted  in  the  handle,  TJie  next  chl>^.«  of  brushes  to  be 
inrntioned  comprises  such  as  have  the  handle  in^'rted  in  the 
tuft  or  bundle  of  bristles  or  hair.  Among  th(  so  an?  the  hirge 
painting  and  dusting  brushes  used  by  house -jKiin tors,  die 
hristles  of  which  are  fin^t  tied  or  wr.\|»j)od  round,  with  tlie 
snudltT  end  of  the  conical  wooden  baiidle  in  their  centre.  Tho 
bnish  is  then  placed  upon  a  block  of  imn  iM'rfomtcd  with 
holes  to  receive  the  handle,  with  the  |K>inls  of  the  bristles 
upiKrniost,  and  the  conical  handle  is  driven  in  with  consider- 
able force  until  the  greater  mrt  of  ii^  h  nglh  h:i3  passed 
througli  the  brush  to  form  thj  handle^  wbiie  the  thicker  end 
rcmaiuf^  lu  the  middle  of  the  ti.^d  mnion  tis  a  sort  of  core. 
8ucli  brushes  are  in  fact  hollow  cyhnders  of  bristles,  although 
when  new  thcv  amjear  solid,  or  nearly  so;  ;.nd,  ahbou^'h  they 
seem  to  he  ncld  together  only  by  the  quantity  of  string 
wrapped  round  them,  they  really  owe  their  firmness  to  the 
compression  occabiuued  by  driving  in  the  handle  after  the 
wrj]»ping  is  completed,  Lxcepting  in  the  j)eculiar  iwcmIc  of 
ttghleniuii*  I  he  hrui^h  by  the  insertion  of  tbe  handle,  cai'p^t- 
brooms  and  birch-brouips  resemble,  on  a  larger  scale,   llijs 


kind  of  bru&h,  to  which,  to  tli 
name  of  bms/i,  with  some  pre 
is  es|M'ciaIly  applietl, 

Intennediate  between  what  we  hare  di 
and  eompounil  bruslies  are  a  kind  vsed  by  boaie>[ 
pi  fist  ore  rs  under  the  nnnies  of  sfocA-itnufiei,  or  whil 
distemper  brushes,  which  may  be  described 
two,  three,  or  more  simple  bristle  brushes  pb 
and  secured  sejmratcly  ujwn   the  edge  of 
stock  or  handk^,  each  brush  or  tufl  bemg 
scmicylindrical  j>ortions,  which  are  Bcponit  _ 
adndt  the  thin  edge  of  the  stock  betweeu  them. 

Of  com  pound  brushes,  which  consist  of  ni 
pencils  of  bristles  or  fibres,  technically  odltsd 
sepiiratcly  in  holes  bored  Id  a  stock  or  back  of 
materials,  there  are  two  principal  cUasei, 
the  mode  in  which  the  knots  arc  inserted  and 
holes  which  receive  the  knots  are,  in  both 
in  a  lathe  contrivcil  for  the  ptirpose,  in  whidl.1 
axis  to  which  the  boring  tool  is  fixed,  projec*^ 
from  the  oj>erator,  and  tbrms  3  right  angle  with, 
in  the  common  lathe,  lying  parallel  to,  the  front 
The  formt;r  ppacltee,  w  bich  is  still  occasioaally 
boring  the  heads  or  stocks  of  large  brooms,  yisA 
holes  with  a  bit  and  brace,  the  stock  being, 
tion,  firmly  frcurcd  in  an  apjiaratus  attache 
The  holcg  are  Ixired  ju5t  as  deep  as  it  is  inlen< 
knots ;  and  where  bristles  are  intended  to 
out  from  the  stock,  they  arc  bored  at  such  an 
face  as  to  give  the  required  f>bliquity.   In  mariy 
the  face  of  the  stock  is  curved  or  othcrw  isc  sha] 
anc^  with  tlie  iutended  S|)read  or  splay  of  the  hi 
though  the  Ixired  holes  may  not  be  jiandlel  witl> 
they  Jimy  all  be  at  right  angles  with  the  «ii 
of  the  stock.     The  mode  of  making  and  fi; 
knots  In  the  kind  of  brush  the  manufacture 

I >jm-work  or  set-work,  is  us  follows; — ^In  _ 
jni.^^husaker  takes  in  his  hand,  und  arranges  hf 
ends  on  a  board  or  piece  of  marble,  usually  tC!i 
boanl,  nniil  the  end  nfilie  bundle  jjrcscnts  an  eY( 
suflicient  quantity  of  bristles  to  form  a  knot  or  till 
just  enter  one  of  the  lioks  in  the  stock,  (*: 
with  ihn  fingers  near  the  end  which  has  b^eti\ 
dijis  tbut  end  into  a  ]>iui  of  melted  pitch,  whii 
Siiry,  is  tempered  with  tallow  or  oil,  and  then  fci 
superfluous  pitch  by  passing  the  tuft  across  the  ed| 
scraper;  an  action  which  also  tends,  by  tnnmeni 
or  ilafteni!ig  the  bundle  of  bristles,  to  make  the 
Irate  into  the  heart  of  the  knot.  He  then  lakci 
strong  thread  calk-d  a  thrum  (usually  one  of  the 
a  weaver's  warp-threatb,  which,  being  short, 
for  any  purpose  in  which  more  than  a  few  : 
is  required),  and  quickly  and  securely  tics  ai 
tho  bristles.  The  cml  of  the  knot  is  then  ag 
pitch,  after  whieli  it  is  inserted  in  its  pmjM?r  ft] 
w ith  a  peculiar  twisting  or  screwing  motion,  whW 
Willi  the  almost  instantaneous  setting  of  the  pitch* 
very  firm  and  secure.  In  this  way  are  manuf;*d 
broom?,  hamifster-brushcs,  In^arth-bnLshcs,  and 
kinds  of  hnuse-broom,  and  also  many  of  the  liphl 
brurihes,  such  as  tho  dusting-bnishes  used  for  piclu 
niture,  whi'-h  are  tcchnicany  called  set  dustert^  to 
them  frnm  thi>  hoiise-jminters*  dusters  above  dcscril 

!n  rnoFt  «f  the  brushes  hilherto  dcs<zribiHl  ihc 
used  of  their  full  length  ;  or,  if  not  so,  the  pointi 
tlie  term  employed  in  the  trade,  iiu^^ffn^g  ol   the 
presented  outwards,  and  ,tre  either  left   uncut, 
little,  where  it  is  neeessary  to  trim  (he  ends  In  order 
the  appearance  of  the  brush.     In  such  brushes  h(rt 
used  rather  for  wiiat  Mould  be  generally  te: 
scrubbing,  than  for  laying  on  colour,  dustii 
much  great(T  stilfness  is  requitfd,  to  obtiin 
or  knots  must  Iw  made  short  and  cut  at  their 
even  surfiice,  and  tho  root  ends  of  the  bristles  iril 
the  Burfac<»  as  much  a>  |M>s^ible,  instead  of  thi*  flajf 
Clothc's-bnishcs  and  some  other  bnishes  of  tiik 
or  have  been  oeciLsionally  made  by  the  prx)crj 
which,  for  fine  work,  may  be  varietl  \fv  th«i 
ktiidn  of  cement  in  hcu  of  pitch  ;  1 
practice  is  to  fmriii  all  such  stlrf  ar 
t!ie  prf>ccfis  of  c//<j «-»»<;,  by  which  tu. 
]ui-^d  in  our  remdniuj^  genus  of  cow|X)«hd  b] 
iucturcd. 
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lie  stock  of  a  drawn  brush  is  bored  ia  a  similar  manner  to 
of  a  set  brush,  excepting  that,  to  enable  the  ojjerator  to 
f  the  holes  with  greater  accuracy,  both  as  to  their  relative 
taon  and  the  angle  they  may  be  required  to  make  with  tlie 
see  of  the  stock,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  hiui  to 
eed  the  more  rupidlv  with  his  work,  the  stock  is,  during 
ifKiation,  attached  by  clamps  to  a  ready-bored  jattem  of 
.'  wood,  the  holes  in  which,  though  somewhat  larger  than 
B  reiprcd  in  the  stock,  arc  arranged  precisely  in  the  de- 
l  pontiwi,  and,  when  any  of  the  knots  are  to  be  inserted 
a  inclined  position^  with  the  required  degree  of  obliquity. 
»  pattern,  however,  is  not  used  for  boring  the  holes  for 
m  inserted  in  an  oblique  position  upon  bevels  formed  upon 
edge  of  the  brush,  such  holes  beinff  bored  by  the  eye  like 
rtocks  of  set  brushes.  After  each  knot-hole  has  been  thui 
U  into  the  stock  just  as  far  as  the  knot  is  intended  to  go, 
BO  fiirtfacr,  a  smaller  boring  instrument,  called  a  bore- 
wmk-bU,  ia  fixed  in  the  kthe,  and  with  it  a  small  hole  is 
^  completely  throu^  the  stock,  in  continuation  of  each 
^Jiofe.    The  brash-maker  then,  instead  of  taking  in  his 

I  as  many  bristles  as  will  fill  the  hole,  takes  about  half 
number,  and  passes  a  portion  of  their  root  ends,  of  a 

jft  somewhat  exceeding  the  mtcnded  length  or  projection 
^  tnft,  through  the  bight  or  loop  of  a  nne  and  flexible 
!^  which,  with  the  other  hand,  he  has  passed  double 
w^  the  stock  from  the  small  hole  which  penetrates  it. 
log  done  this,  he  ^ves  a  smart  pull  to  the  wire,  the  cfTect 
rbich  is  to  pull  it  back  through  the  hole  so  far  as  tlic 
tar  tufl  of  bristles  will  allow  it  to  come,  the  knot  itself 
igg  at  the  same  time,  drawn  into  a  bight  or  double,  which 

II  the  hole  in  the  stock,  and  is  drawn  in  until  stopped  by 
ihonlder  which  is  formed  at  the  termination  of  the  larger 
i  and  commencement  of  the  smaller  hole  {)roduccd  by 
fcore-through-bit  Pasung  his  wire,  which  is  almost  as 
Ha  as  thre^,  through  the  next  hole,  the  workman  apiilies 

knot  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  until  a  row  is  com- 
,  when  he  cuts  the  ends  of  the  whole  row  off  with  a 
air  powerful  shears,  to  which  is  attached  by  screws  a 
to  regulate  the  precise  length  of  tuft  to  be  lefl  If  the 
ig  has  been  skilmlly  performed,  the  shears  will  take  otf 
or  nuChing  from  the  roots  of  the  bristles,  but  the  pieces 
f  from  the  flag  ends  are,  in  many  cases,  long  enough  to 
'ilresh  scries  of  knots.  As  these  are  inferior  ui  strength 
e  knots  formed  of  the  root  ends,  they  are  either  used  fur 
ht  brushes,  or  arc  worked  up  in  a  row  of  knots  just 
m  the  edge  of  the  brush,  where,  having  the  heart  or 
Bof  the  brush  on  one  side,  and  the  outermost  row  of 
on  the  other  side,  of  root-ends,  to  protect  them,  thoy 
^*kht'what  shielded  from  wear.  As  the  drawing-wires  at 
Wk  of  the  stock  would,  if  exposed,  hurt  the  hand  and  be 
r  liable  toinjurv,  it  is  usual  to  cover  them,  even  in  the 
feooer  kinds  of  brushes,  with  a  thin  piece  of  wood  as  a 
|Kr.  In  scrubbing-brushes,  which  are  much  exposed  to 
Ittre,  the  wire  soon  gets  corroded  and  broken,  in  spite  of 
livccuition  ;  but  if  the  drawing  has  been  properly  per- 
iod, the  knots  will  be  so  tightly  secured  in  their  holcrs  cs 
to  give  way,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  wire.  luiU  ss 
brwh  be  sJlowcd  to  get  too  dry,  so  that  botli  the  stock 
the  brisdrs  shrink.  Drawn  brushes  comprise,  toirotiier 
k  many  other  ^'arictics  of  brush,  all  kinds  of  scrubbing- 
bci,  shoe-brushes,  clothes-brushes,  and  tooth  and  nail- 
ks,  although,  from  their  small  size  and  the  greater 
tnesB  required  in  their  workmanship,  the  latter  form  a 
btct  branch  of  the  manufacture.  As  veneering  would  be 
ftcalt  operation  to  perform  upon  tooth-brushes,  these  and 
fir  small  brushes  mounted  in  bone  or  ivoiy  are  frequently 
in  with  silver  wire,  which  is  either  left  visible,  or  sunk  in 
'  grooves  cut  in  the  back  of  the  brush,  which  are  ofter- 
V  filled  up  with  a  haid  red  cement ;  but  in  the  best  sorts 
by  ingenious  process  called  tnpaimiag  is  substituted  for 
ndinorv  mode  of  drawing.  In  trepanned  work  tlie 
Inosr  bofes  are  not  continued  through  to  the  back  of  the 
S|^  bat  are  formed  laterally  in  its  thickness,  from  the  end 
MCI,  in  such  a  way  that  after  the  drawing,  which  u  then 
ianued  with  thread  or  silk  instead  of  wire,  is  completed, 
liiccs  of  the  oficration  can  be  conccale<l  by  iilling  up  a 
r  miwtc  holes  in  an  unConspicuous  part  of  the  stock  witli 
fli  pings  of  bone  or  ivory. 

tbe  operation  of  drawing,  in  the  larger  and  coarser  kiiuls 
rork,  requires  ereat  strength  of  hand  and  umi,  and  is  per- 
■ed  b}'  men,  ulio,  in  the  most  approved  mode  of  proc-ecfl- 
,  have'  the  stock  held  fast  in  a  vir-e,  while  with  tlio  left  hand 
jr  gather  up  and  ap^y  the  bristles,  and  with  tlie  right  band, 


which  is  mntected  from  injury  by  a  leather  shield,  they  work 
and  pull  the  wire.  Some  workmen  use  no  vice,  but  hold  the 
brush  between  their  body  and  the  front  of  the  bench,  but 
this  is  a  most  injurious,  and,  for  short  brashes,  also  a  very  in- 
convenient practice.  In  the  finer  kinds  of  brush-<Irawing, 
in  washing  and  picking  the  bristles,  and  in  various  ojx^rations 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  fancy  brushes,  women  arc 
cstcnsively  employed  ;  and  as  the  manufacture  is  one  usually 
conducted  upon  rather  a  small  scale,  so  as  to  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  private  or  domestic  manufacture,  it  appcan  to 
be  well  adapted  for  tlie  employment  of  females  and  children. 

There  are  a  few  other  kinds  of  brush,  such  as  bottle-brushes, 
which  consist  of  tufts  fixed  so  as  to  radiate  from  a  stem  of 
twisted  wire,  which  it  is  needless  here  to  particularize.  Dr. 
Ure,  in  his  *  Dictionary  of  Arts,'  p.  196,  describes  a  new 
mode  of  fixing  the  knots  or  tufts  of  brushes  in  dovetailed 
grooves  formed  in  the  stock,  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
patent  granted  in  1830  to  Mr.  Mason ;  but  as  the  plan  has  not. 
we  lielieve,  realized  any  decided  advantage,  it  does  not  claim 
further  notice  here.  Slorc  recently  a  jiatcnt  has  been  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Hancock  for  the  manufacture  of  flexible  back 
brushes,  in  which  the  knots  are  attached  to  yielding  backs  of 
leather  instead  of  wooden  stocks,  and  for  some  purjioscs  Er.ch 
brushes  seem  to  possess  considerable  advantages  over  those  of 
the  common  construction. 

Of  the  materials  employed  in  the  brush  manufacture  the 
most  important  are  hogs'  bristles,  of  which  a  very  large  quan- 
tity is  imfwrted,  chiefly  from  Russia  and  Poland.  As  taken 
from  the  animal  they  consist  of  various  coloun  intermixed,  but 
before  use,  and  in  some  cases  before  importation,  they  arc 
sorted  by  hand  into  the  several  varieties  of^  colour  termed  in 
the  trade  black,  grey,  yellow,  white,  and  lilies,  which  are  the 
lightest  of  all ;  but,  excepting  in  the  case  of  lilies,  a  bundle  of 
any  one  of  these  kinds  will  be  found  to  contain  many  shades 
or  varieties  of  colour,  which  are  carefully  intermixed  in  the 
]>rocess  of  dressing  whenever  it  is  intended  to  use  them  to- 
gether. In  dreisiiit/j  the  bundle  is  refHiatedly  opened  and 
combed  with  an  instrument  resembling  a  wool-comb,  and, 
M  hen  a  further  separation  of  tints  is  not  intended,  the  darker 
and  lighter  bristles  are  distributee!  us  equally  as  possible  among 
one  another  by  separating  and  doubling  tlie  bundle.  In  ail 
those  operations  tne  root-ends  are  carefully  kept  together,  and 
in  the  dressing  the  bristles  are  se])arated  into  lots  according 
to  their  lengm.  If  intended  for  fancy  purposes  requiring 
great  neatness,  the  dressed  hairs  are  subjected  to  the  process 
of  picking,  which  is  frequently  performed  by  children,  in 
which  ever^'  hair  that  differa  much  in  colour  from  the  mass 
is  picked  out  by  hand.  Some  bristles  are  also  scoured  or 
bleached,  bv  which  process  they  may  be  rendered  almost 
jiorfectly  white.  An  ornamental  appearance  is  often  pro- 
duced by  the  insertion,  in  one  brush,  of  knots  of  picked 
bristles  of  various  colours ;  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
put  white  or  yellow  bristles  at  the  outside  of  a  brusn  intended 
to  look  neat,  while  the  centre  is  filled  with  those  of  a  dark 
colour.  For  very  soft  brashes,  such  as  hat-brushes,  horse- 
hair, goots'-hair,  and  other  kinds  of  hair  are  used,  and  for 
purjioscs  which  require  unusual  stiffness,  fibres  of  \thalebone, 
cither  alone  or  mixc<l  with  bristles,  are  sometimes  employed, 
though  the  present  high  price  of  that  material  restricts  its  use. 
For  very  coarse  brooms,  for  stable  and  out-door  use,  a  tiard 
and  tough  dark-coloured  vegetable  fibre  called  bau  is  much 
used,  brooms  made  of  it  su]H.*rseding,  in  a  great  measure,  those 
of  birch  or  heath.  Wisk  is  a  light-coloured  vegetable  sub- 
stance of  much  finer  quality,  used  ])rincinally  for  carpet- 
brooms,  and  a  very  fine  article  of  the  same  character  has  been 
recently  employea  in  making  brushes  for  velvet.  The  woods 
chiefly  used  for  the  stocks  of  the  common  kinds  of  drawn 
brushes  are  beedi  and  oak,  and  among  those  employed  in  or- 
nainentd  articles  are  sycamore,  lime,  rosewood,  and  satinwood. 
For  brooms,  in  which  lightness  is  desirable,  alder  and  birch 
arc  much  used.      The  wire  employed  for  drawing  b  mostly  a 

IxK^uliar  kind  of  brass  wire  nmde  for  the  purpose,  copper 
laving  been  found  too  britUe ;  but  a  very  supenor  article  of 
compound  metal,  which  has  much  the  oiipearancc  of  cop]x^r, 
but  is  very  strong  in  proportion  to  its  extreme  tenuity,  and 
soft  uid  pliable  to  a  degivc  which  appean  surprising  in  any 
metal,  has  recently  been  introduced  under  the  luune  of  red 
brass  wire. 

HRYUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonginsr  to  the  natural  onJer 
of  Mosses.  It  has  a  tcmiinal  footstalk:  double  pc>ristomc, 
outer  one  of  16  teeth,  inner  one  of  a  membrane  cut  into  16 
W|ual  segments  with  filiform  processes  olten  placed  between 
them  J  the  calvptrm  dimidiate.    The  species  of  this  gents  or^ 
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ciceeJlnply  numoroiw.  They  arc  fount!  in  pr^tX  aburnlance 
iti  Gri»at  Oritjiiii.  .  They  are  nil  very  smiJl,  prwltR'c  a  lapfre 
nmulwr  of  cajjsules,  and  are  found  pmwtng  In  wet  |>la(cs, 
Tliey  reseinl>le  forests  of  Inrger  \}\imls  in  Tnimatiir(>.  In  JFi. 
pnlmtre  arc  found  terminal  c*ttpitukir  bodies  which  resemble 
what  are  culled  the  anthers  of  B.  Androgpimn ;  but  in  B. 
palustre  tbry  ar<?  considered  pemma*,  and  arise  not  only  from 
tlie  main  stems ^  but  also  from  the  innovations. 

(Loudon,  Eucychpffdh  of  Plants.) 

BUCKLANlilA,  a  liliaceous  (?)  fossil  plant  from  the 
Stonesfiekl  oolite, 

lJlIDDLEA,a  ^eniis  of  phints  named  after  Adam  Buddie,  a 
botimist  *>f  the  time  of  Ray^  who  eontributed  to  Ray's  '  Syn- 
opeia.'  and  whoso  Ilrrbariom  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Buddlea  belongs  to  tlie  mitund  order  Seropbulariaceee.  It  has 
a  eampanulate  5-toothcd  calyx  ;  tubular  corolla  with  the  limb 
-i-S-cIeft,  et^tial^  spreadiniEC ;  4-6  stamens nejirly  equal,  inclosed^ 
the  anthers  com[K)S(Hl  of  two  parallel  distinct  cells ;  the  stigma 
clavate,  2-lobed ;  the  capsule  crustaceous  with  a  tlbsepiment 
fonned  from  the  inflcjcetl  edges  of  the  valves,  inscrti?d  in  the 
thick  aponjry  placenta ;  the  8<?ed8  angular ;  testa  loose,  mcni- 
bnmous  ;  albumen  fleshy.  Tbe  species  are  shrubs^  with 
mostly  quadrangular  branches,  opposite  leaves;  terminal,  ca- 
pitate, spicate  or  pa.nicle<I,  ugtiatly  orange-coloured  tJcmers. 

B.  ifl&hom  has  branches  clothed  with  hairy  tomontum,  as 
well  as  the  under  aides  of  the  leaves ;  the  leaves  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  petiohUe,  erenatc  ;  tbe  heads  terminal,  globose^  pe- 
dunculiite.  This  plant,  now  m  common  in  our  gardens,  is  a 
native  of  Chili. 

li.  Americana  y  branch  lets  clothed  with  hairy  t  omen  turn, 
leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  narrow  at  the  l>asc,  crenatd  rather 
pilose  above,  but  clothed  with  a  yellowish  tomentum  beneath  ; 
spike  panicled,  flowers  glomemte.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  and  also  of  the  West  Indies,  Browne 
soys  that  it  is  used  in  Jamaica  as  an  emollient.  Its  properties 
however  are'  not  active. 

There  are  al>out  sixty  species  of  Buddlea,  all  of  which  arc 
worth  cultivating  on  account  of  their  showy  bhyssoni^.  B. 
Neemda^  a  native  of  the  [jcninsnla  of  India,  is  said  to  bo  one 
of  tho  most  beautiful  slants  of  that  country.  The  H,  gltJmm 
will  iM>ar  with  a  little  care  our  winters,  m  well  as  the  B. 
$alvifolia.  All  the  flowers  are  swoet*sceniod.  Hiey  gmw 
heat  in  a  light  rich  &oiL  Cuttings  wilt  strike  readily  in 
moukl  under  a  hand-glass*  Those  of  the  stove  species  require 
heM. 

(Loudon,  EticydoptBdia  of  Plants;  G.  Don,  Gardener* s 
Dictionary.) 

BUDE  LIGIIT  is  a  flame  pntdueing  a  strong  illumina- 
tion, and  b  now  the  means  citensively  cmployefl  in  bghitng 
churches  and  other  great  buildings.  Originally  it  wiijs  obtained 
from  an  oil -lump,  tlie  flame  fronj  whiclv  was  iiete<i  on  by  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas:  suliscquenlly  oil-gas  was  substituted 
for  the  liquid  oil ;  biittiow  the  gas  which  is  made  for  lighting 
the  stn»ets  of  towns  is  employed  to  prmiuee  the  flume,  and 
the  brilliancy  is  ineninsed  by  a  mrreut  of  atmospherical  air 
itigrnioiislv  intro<hiced,  Thirf  is  designated  the  Atmospheric 
Buch*  Liglit»  and  It  is  tho  r<\sult  of  numerous  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Goldsviorthy  tiurney,  of  Bude  in  Com  wall, 
who  is  also  tbe  inventor  of  tlie  oxy-hydrogen  light  which  is 
ust»il  with  the  microseofje  of  tliat  name* 

The  appamtus  being  FUst^^nded  from  tnc  ceding,  the  gas» 
cither  as  it  comes  from  tho  street  or  purified  by  chenaical  pnj- 
Cfsscst  [msses  up  a  numlier  of  short  tubi^s  into  concentric 
annular  receivers,  the  upper  surfaces  of  which  are  pierced  on 
the  whole  of  their  circumfe  re  tiers  with  many  small  lioles. 
On  issuing  from  the  perforations  the  gas  is  ignited,  and  thus 
there*  are  formed  as  many  cylinder*  of  flame  as  there  are  rin^s ; 
while  between  and  round  the  eiterior  of  tbe  cylinders  the 
atmospheric  air  rises  from  below  to  support  the  combustion  : 
a  hollow  frustum  of  a  cone,  of  glass,  open  ut  hoth  extremities 
and  havirtg  its  gnr-aicst  end  downwards^  surrounds  the  tubes 
above  mentioned;  its  lovver  fnart  resting  on  the  base  of  the 
framework  within  which  tbev  are  suspended,  and  its  ujirier 
jKirt  uppnriehing  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  Homo,  so  inat 
ibe  atmospheric  air  in  rising  is  confined  Ix^tween  the  uppt r 
or  smaller  end  of  the  cone  and  the  flame.  Tiie  distances 
lietween  tho  cone  and  the  rings,  and  between  the  ring? 
themselves,  are  regulated  by  exp4»rimcnt  so  that  the  qiumtily 
of  air  may  suffice  to  bring  tlie  temperature  of  the  gas  to 
c^ictly  the  degree  necessury  for  causing  a  separation  of  tbe 
cimrcotd  from  the  flame,  as  nearly  as  [wssible  at  the  moment 
that  the  latter  issu4?s  from  the  perforations  r  the  flumo  trorn 
each  interior  ring  serves  to  augment  the  heat  of  that  which  is 
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on  the  exterior  of  U,  hy  which  meant  an 
of  light  in  each  is  produced  ;    and  olmc 
light  which  emanates  from  the  ifit«Ttor  rtoL 
the  t!iime  on  its  exterior,  into  the  a|mrtment,  

A  cylindrical  glass  chimney  rests  at  111  lowfp 
the  mtu^in  of  a  circular  aperture  in  the'  ttttddk 
disk  of  iron,  from  18  inches  to  2  f&et  in 
surface  of  which  serves  ai  a  retiector:   this 
the  chinmey,  is  capable  of  being  raised 
of  adjusting  sirrcws,  till  it  concenls  the  ai 
the  flame ;   and  thus  tho  latter  prwents 
brilliant  Konc  of  white  light,  which  is  from  ihrecT 
inches  high,  according  to  the  prcsaure  of  the  gas. 

A  macliinc  of  this  kind  suficrsedes  the  ernpl* 
separate  lamps ;   and,  being  placed  at  a  ef*n»i'd( 
from  the  floor,  it  is  possible  to  apply  above  the  j^. 
A  pipe  which,  while  it  conveys  the  impure  re»ulls 
bustion  throtigb  the  ceiling,  may  serre  to  tcnr^  ' 
ing  or  apartment. 

Equal  intensities  of  light  maj  be  prod( 
apparaluji  at  abotit  one^thrrd  of  the  exppitie 
about  one-ninth  of  the  expense  of  eomi 
about  one -eleventh  of  that  of  wax  cauoltt, 
nrmlueed  fmm  coal-gas,   began  to  be  tised 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1842, 

BUFFALMACCO,  an  old  painter  of  Flort 
Ijeginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  scboli 
I'afl,  celebrated  for  his  litimour  by  Boccacdo  oa 
and  for  his  ability  by  Ghiberti  and  Vajoiri.  1 
Butfalmacco  appcan  to  have  been  a  nickname  as  | 
by  Boccaccio  :  his  real  name  is  said  to  have  beei 
di  CHstofano,  but  some  have  supposed  the  name  of 
which  is  used  by  Ghiberti,  to  have  bc*en  a  nk 
Rumobr  and  others  have  even  doubtt*d  his  actd 
supposing  that  Vasari  himself  has  given  him  I 
existence  by  confounding  together  the  real  ^*^ 
Ghiberti  and  the  imaginary  Buflidmacco 
idea  whicli  does  not  seem  to  have  oci 
riucci  or  LmirJ,  or  any  of  the  Italian  ed 
This  however  is  certain,  tliat  Vasari  li 
interesting  and  nil  that  is  amusing  in 
from  Ibe  novels  of  Boeaiccio  and  8ac<:hcui ;  and 
narrsfions  of  the  ready  humour  of  this  painter  i 
amusing  passages  in  his  Lives :  they  are  from  I 
novels  of  Boccaccio:—*  Decamerono,*  riii,  3,  6, 
and  the  following  of  Saccbetti-  161,  169,  191»  II 

Vasari  enumerates  many  of  Buthdinacco*s  wof| 
however  acurctdy  nnvtbing  now  n-nmins.  Of  tha 
to  bim  there  are  still  s<m)e  in  the  Cainpo  Santo  t( 
Arcz^o*  At  Pisa  there  h  a  Creation  of  the  U| 
stories  from  the  life  of  Nouh  and  his  sons ;  U 
fision,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension  of 
though  there  is  some  meaning  in  them  as 
designs  they  are  barbarous  works ;  they  are 
nio's  *  Campo  Santo.*  Vasari  however  sjx^ks  of 
which  have  j)erished  as  very  superior  to  thi'sc,  i 
that  Buflalmaeco,  when  he  chose  to  eiert  himsci! 
not  often,  was  equal  to  any  of  his  con  tern  fK»raHes, 
his  works  in  Pisa  he  was  assisted  by  Bruno  di  (fl 
is  also  mentioncfi  by  Boccaccio.  On  the  pietiir&( 
tion  just  mentioned,  there  is  a  sonnet  which 
copied  into  his  book,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  1 
of  the  Roman  edition  of  Vasari,  y>roves  that  Dirfl 
a  much  better  poet  than  he  was  a  ju^intcr.  Ilfi 
according  to  Vasari,  in  1340,  aged  seventy-eight, 
ing  to  Baldinucci  he  was  still  livu»g  in  1.H51 ;  b 
tbre  proI)ohly  a  younger  painter  than  GiotlOi  i 
1 336,  aged  sixty,  though  V asanas  aocomit  makes 
the  elder. 

(Vasari,  Vita  de'  Piitori,  kr. ;  Baldinncei,  N&li 
fiM$ori  dd  Disegno^  &c. ;    Laciniu,   Piiture  a 
Campo  Snnto  di  Pisa.) 

BUFFO'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  nmned  in  how 
de  Butfon,  the  celebrated  French  writer  on 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  CaryophYnace«!,  i 
order  AUinejx;,  The  ealyi  has  4  ^'--1-  tl^^f 
entire;  stamens  4^  styles  2;  cap 
*i-val  vcnI,  2-seeded.  The  species  ar< 
resembling  tho  species  of  Arenaria.  B. 
south  of  France,  and  b  said  to  hare 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Lincolnshire. 

( Babi  n  gton ,  Manual. ) 

BUFONITES*  (in  Paljeontology),  tho 
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itlf  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Agustaz,  to  the 
I  of  fiabei,  frequent  in  the  oolitic  strota.  They 
be  rcnen  Sphaerodus,  Gyrodus,  Pycnodus,  &c. 
HNG,  or  the  srt  of  coostnicdn^f  edifice's,  is  ddined 
ritera  ai  pivctical,  in  eontnuiistinctioii  to  theoretical, 
I ;  but,  without  a  previous  explanation  of  the  niean- 
tcTTO  arcbiteetare,  such  a  aefinition  is  iin|>erfect, 
gh  building  \a  necessarily  included  or  involved  in 
I  of  ail  architeetumt  works^  many  of  the  works 
the  builder  have  either  no  claim  at  all,  or  a 
*  ineonfl  gcncTally  admitted,  to  be  considenHj  archi* 
works.  In  tJie  pnictieo  of  ei\il  architecture,  the 
'  oomca  betwfcn  the  architect  who  desijom^  the  work 
\  aitiaaiia  who  execute  It ;  and,  in  a  commercial  point 
.F,  between  the  party  by  whom  the  capital  is  provided 
lone  Imnd,  mad  toe  merchants  and  manufacturera  who 
lilt*  neoeasaiy  materials,  and  tlie  workmen  whose 
|H  li  to  shape  and  unite  thern^  on  the  other.  For  the 
'  employment  of  his  own  capital  and  the  exercise  of 
J  sJtilf,  he  is  usual Iv  rcmunenited  by  charging  his 
f  for  laliour  and  matenaU  at  a  hijiher  rate  than  he  has 
sif  J  and,  for  the  mutual  security  of  all  parties,  he 
works  by  contract,  either  undertaking  to  execute 
with  all  contingent  works,  for  a  given  gross 
1  is  termed  a  fumpinpf  contract,  or  agreeing  to  per* 
thole  work  at  certiitu  specified  rates  per  yard,  rod, 
iling  to  the  nature  nf  the  work,  the  quantitt^ 
according  to  established  rules. 
I  article  ufion  the  multifiirious  operations  connected  with 
ttf  worjM  nnt  only  retjuire  more  tnace  tlian  b  consistent 
*  I  p  -  work,  but  would  juso  involve  the  rej>eti- 

iiion  already  given  under  various  heads. 
,  treatise  is  supplied  in  the  long  and  elaborate 
,*  in  the  new  edition  of  the  EncYchptLdin 
Dtributed  by  Mr.  llosking;  a  treatise  which 
ffulUHl  with  advantage  by  reaifere  who  wish  to  go 
subject.     Here  we  propose  to  do  little 
an  outline  as  may  enable  the  reader  to 
portions  of  the  work  in  wMcb  the  various 
I  of  the  gen<™  aukyeet  are  treated  of. 
idJadoctioii  between  building,  properly  so  called,  and 
J  aome  account  is  given,  together  with  remarks  on 
|liitient  stylea  of  building,  in  the  article  AacuiTec- 
^^.,  p.  283;  and  under  llousa,  P.  C,  p.  323,  the 
ftic  art'hitecture,  which  it  is  all-imj>ortant  for 
^  be  well  acquainted  with,  is  treated  at  ^orae  length. 
IJast-inention^  nrticle  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
rof  the  builder  should  lie  directed  rather  to  matlcra  of 
aod   Cf>mfort  than   to  such  as  relate   to    ornament; 
ai  many  houses  are  erected  witbotit  the  aid  of  a 
ajx'bitert,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  ao  far 
l%ith  the  principles  of  architectural  design  aa  to 
proportions  and  incongriiity  of  ornament. 
or  site  remains  with  himself,  he  should 
'  ami  damp  situation,  and  also  a  situation  exposed 
I  wimJj.     A  good  iu[iply  of  water  to  the  house,  and 
Qi  fall  to  eoaure  perfect  drainage,  are  essential ;  mid  as 
'  rule,  the  advantage  of  southern  and  vic^tem  front- 
be  secnired  as  much  as  possible.     The  direction 
pprvalent  winds  is  a  point  to  be  carefidly  considered, 
rihat  the  openings  of  doors  and  v^indow^  may  l>e  so 
^  ai  to  avoid  dialis  and  smoky  chimneys,  which  are 
fluently  occasioned  by  want  of  due  attention  to  tliis 
[Sifoca,  P.  C.|  155.1     Such  pints  Mng  duly  con* 
awing!  of  the  intended  buildmg,  showing  not  only 
ftptm,  hut  also  its  interior  amingementi  and  the 
f  iti  walls  and  partitions,  as  explained  ttiider  Dk- 
UTSCTUBAi*,    P,  C,  p,  437,  are  prepared;    artei 
k  Ibe  actual  construction  commences  by  the  preparation 
\  Inn  foundation  for  the  structure,  as  described  under 
ATto!*,  P   C*,  p.  38a,    The  excavation  formed  for  the 
'  i'  executed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the 
'  od  by  the  removal  of  earth  imtil  an  even 
I  proauc^ea ;  the  production  of  a  level  by  lilling  up 
Pllh  louae  inalerials  is  extremely  hazardous.      For 
e  of  laying  fouodations  under  water  see  CorraaDAM, 

artidcs  BajcjcwoRK,  P.  C.»  p.  410,  and  MohtaRj 
1,-419,  contain  information  on  uic  comrtruction  of  brick 
I  the  provisions  of  the  new  Metropolitiin  Buildings 
r^i^  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the  next  article,  render 
'  to  substitute  for  the  directions  given  under  HaicK- 
10  ibo  thicknea  of  walla^  the  following  new 


regulations  for  the  thickneai  of  external  and  partjr  irillf  of 
dwelling-houses.  Firvt-rate  buildings,  which  are  audi  aa 
range  from  70  to  86  feet  in  height,  cover  more  than  i^n  and 
not  more  than  fourteen  squares^  or  areas  of  100  stipcrficiid 
feet,  or  contain  seven  stories ^  including  the  Ijasemcnt,  aro  to 
have  their  external  walls  at  least  2^  inches  thick  from  the 
top  of  the  footings  of  the  foundation  *  up  to  the  under  side  of  , 
the  floor  next  but  three  below  the  topmost  floor/  thai  is  to  i 
say,  in  a  seven-story  house,  the  full  nelght  of  the  l>uscment 
and  the  next  story  above  it.  From  this  |K)int  *  to  the  under- 
side of  the  floor  next  below  the  topmost  floor,*  a  further 
height  of  three  btories,  tlie  thickness  is  to  be  at  least  17^ 
inches  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  wall  to  the  top  at  least  13 
inches.  In  a  building  of  thit  kind  tlie  requisite  thickness  of 
the  party  walls  is  precisely  the  same  oa  that  of  the  external 
walls  ;  but  in  buildmgs  exceeding  85  feet  in  height,  covering 
more  than  fourteen  squares,  or  containing  more  than  seven 
stories  (which  buildings  are  considered  os  extra  first-rate),  the 
thickness  of  21i  inches  is  to  l>e  carried  up  fo  the  floor  next 
but  two  below  tJic  topmost  floor,  and  that  of  17^  up  from  that 
[Kjint  to  the  top  of  the  btiilduig,  in  the  external  walls,  and  the 
part^  walis  must  bo  at  least  21 J  inches  thick  from  the 
footmg  to  the  floor  next  but  three  below  the  topmost  floor, 
174  inches  from  this  point  to  the  under  side  of  the  topmost 
floor,  and  13  inches  fnmi  the  topmost  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Second-rate  buildings,  which  arc  such  as  nm^  from 
52  to  70  feet  in  height,  cover  from  six  to  ten  squares,  or  contain 
six  stones,  must  have  both  the  external  and  tne  party  walls  at 
least  17^  inches  thick  from  the  footing  to  the  under  side  of  the 
floor  next  but  one  below  the  topmost,  and  13  inchf*s above  thai 
point  to  the  top.  Third-rate  buildings,  or  soch  as  range 
from  38  to  52  feet  in  height,  cover  from  four  to  six  squaiea, 
or  contain  five  stories,  must  have  their  external  walls  at  least 
17i  inches  from  the  footing  to  the  floor  next  but  two  below 
the  topmost  floor,  and  13  inches  thenee  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  th*Mr  party  walls  the  same,  eiccpting  that  from  the  top- 
most Boor  to  the  top  of  the  wall  the  substance  may  l>e  further 
reduced  to  not  less  than  SJ  inches.  Fourth-rate  buildings,  or 
such  as  do  not  CJtcccd  38  feet  in  height,  do  not  cover  more 
than  four  sqiiares,  or  contain  more  than  four  stories,  must  have 
their  extcmal  walb  at  least  13  inches  thick  from  the  top  of 
tho  footing  up  to  tlio  under  aide  of  the  flcxir  next  below  the 
topmost,  and  at  least  6^  inches  thence  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
wnilc  the  party  walls  mu^t  be  at  least  13  incnc^  up  to  the 
floor  next  but  one  below  the  to|imost,  and  8|  inches  atx^ve 
that  point.  Thus  a  four-story  house,  if  not  exceeding  38  feet 
in  height,  or  covering  more  than  four  scpiarcs,  must  have  its 
extenial  walb  13  inches  thick  for  the  full  height  of  the  base. 
ment  story  and  the  next  story  above  it,  while  in  tho  party 
walls  that  thickness  need  not  be  carried  up  beyond  the  top  of 
the  liflsctiient  story.  The  above  rcgulutions  relate  only  to  ^ 
dwelling-houses,  which  are  considered  buildings  of  the  first  i 
class ;  distinct  reguhitiona  being  provided  for  buildings  of  th©  j 
second  or  warehouse  class,  which  comprises,  besides  ^\are*J 
houses  and  storehoust»s,  granaries,  breweries,  distil leriea,  , 
manufactories,  workshops,  and  stables,  and  for  buildings  of  the  j 
third  or  public  building  class,  which  includes  thurchct,  j 
chapt^ls,  colleges,  halls,  hospitals,  theatres,  public  concert,  ' 
ball,  lecture,  and  exhibition  rooms,  and  all  places  used  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  for  the  assemblage  of  pers^ms  in 
large  numbers.  Buildings  of  the  second  class  are  divided  inlo 
four  rat^,  according  to  their  height ;  those  exceeding  66  feet 
being  deemed  first-rate,  ihvsc  from  44  to  66  feet  second-rate, 
those  from  *2'2  to  44  feet  thinl-rate,  and  those  not  exceeding 
22  feet  fourth-rote.  First-rate  building*  of  thia  class  must 
have  both  the  extenial  and  jiarty  walU  at  least  26  inches  thick 
from  the  top  of  the  footing  to  within  76  feet  of  the  height  of 
the  topmost  ceiling,  21^  inches  from  that  |>oint  to  within  36 
feet  oi  the  topmost  ceiling,  and  IH  inches  above  that  point  to 
the  tup  of  the  wall  if  it  be  an  external  wall,  though  in  the 
cnse  ol  a  party  wall  the  thickness  may  be  further  reduced  to 
13  inches  above  the  level  of  the  topmoat  celling.  Those  of 
the  second-rate  must  be,  whether  external  or  party  walls^  214 
inches  thick  to  within  58  feet  of  the  tojwnost  ceiling,  I7|- 
inches  to  within  22  fi>et  of  the  same,  an  J  13  inches  alxjvo 
tliat}M>int.  Those  of  the  third-rate  must  have  their  external 
walls  of  the  thickness  of  17i  inches  to  within  28  feet  of  tho  top- 
most ct^iling,  and  13  inches  above  that  |)oint ;  the  narty  walb 
being  tho  same,  excepting  that  above  the  level  of  the  topmost 
ceiling  they  may  be  reduced  to  8^  inches ;  flfid  thos*^  of  the 
Iburlii  rate  must  have  tljeir  external  v^alls  13  inches  thick  to 
within  D  feet,  aiKl  the  party  Malls  of  the  same  thickness  to 
within  16  feet  of  the  topmost  ceiling,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
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wfd\,  m  «ar.-h  CMe,  bmr  tt  kmt  ^  iadies  dock.  The  sab- 
•taace  or  tfaickiKs  c^  tbe  vslb  of  M&kfinev  beVjukiug  to  the 
tiiird  or  public  dan  b  to  be  wnipaied  bj  icfeicDgg  to  tbe 
rate  of  nrfa  biiildin?^  of  either  the  fine  or  mscood  cba  if 
tber  i»v  nott  n^vHr  nspemMe.  loar  inchei  behsr  m  c*qt 
eve  sd'feH  to  the  thiekiMci  dirertiBd  for  neh  fint  or  kcuikI 
r-fauM  baiJdinfr.  tnd  fpeeial  la^te^  berag  deilt  vith  br  offieU  re- 
frre«<i  apfMDted  imoer  the  BaiMiDg  Act.  [BriLDnro.  Acn 
jvjft  Beoclativg.  p.  C.  S.]  It  sWild  be  obserrcd  re<pert- 
intr  the  prontioos  above  quoted,  that  it  is  aaoal  to  imke  the 
rMter  &C0  of  an  external  wall  Tcrtical.  whaterer  mar  be  the 
thanjw  introdiKed  in  the  thicfcneai  of  the  bnckwork. 
Where^-cr  a  change  ii  made  in  the  exposed  fmx  of  a  wall,  the 
pnjcctmir  ledire  or  aetoff  thereby  produced  should  be  finished 
with  a  ftt/ine  itrinir-coane,  to  answer  the  purpoae  of  acopincr. 
The  Tarioun  modes  of  bonding  brick  walls  are  safficientlj 
dcstribod  in  Bbtckwobk,  P.  Cl,  but  these  relate  simpir  to 
the  morJe  of  anvniring  the  senarate  bricks  or  component  parts 
into  a  solid  and  oohcsirc  wall  or  man  of  brickwork.  Mncfa 
rmire  than  this,  howerer,  u  rfqainnl  in  building  tlic  walls  of  a 
h'iuse,  in  order  to  prerent,  as  much  as  possible,  thar  strengrth 
from  bf.'ing  impaired  by  the  necessary  openings  for  doors  and 
winfJowi.  and  to  afibftf  the  means  requnW  for  connecting  the 
doTir  ari'l  window  frames,  floors,  partitions,  and  other  wood- 
work, with  the  shell  of  the  structure.  The  eflect  of  apertmfes 
in  a  wall  is  counteracted  by  the  introduction  of  iuTcrts,  or 
inrortH  arvhes,  in  the  portion  of  wall  beneath  them,  and  of 
d'scharging  arches,  which  may  either  be  left  viable  or  not, 
over  them.  The  fixing  of  door  and  window  frames,  and  other 
feinall  wrxxiworky  is  pnnridcd  for  by  the  insertion  in  the  wall 
of  wofMi-brick»,  or  blocks  of  seasoned  wood  resembling  bricks 
in  form  and  size.  JUmteU  arc  bars  of  wood  inserted,  in  lieu  of 
arches,  over  the  apertures  of  doors  and  windows,  but  they 
shonld  alwavs  be  surmounted  by  discharging  arches  abutting 
upon  the  solid  brickwork  beyond  the  ends  of  the  lintel,  which, 
in  such  a  case,  may  be  macte  to  tail  into  the  wall  to  a  very 
short  distance  only  beyond  the  sides  of  the  aperture.  Where, 
however,  there  is  to  be  no  discharging  aich  over  the  lintel,  it 
should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  tailconsiderably  into  the  wall, 
and  its  ends  should  test  upon  transverse  templates  or  wood- 
bricks  built  into  the  wall.  Templatet  are  pieces  of  timber 
often  three  or  four  feet  long,  which  are  let  into  the  wall  after 
the  manner  of  wood-bricks,  either  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
tfi,  or  to  support  the  ends  of  beams  let  into  the  wall,  and  dis- 
tribute their  pressure  over  a  considerable  space.  Discharging 
arches  should  be  turned  over  these,  ana  over  the  ends  of 
lieams,  so  that  their  shrinking,  or  even  their  decay  or  destruc- 
ti«>n  hy  fire,  should  not  be  sufficient  to  affect  the  stability  and 
cohesion  of  the  wall.  Some  floors  are  so  framed  together  that 
they  may  Iks  cr>nnectcd  with  the  walls  by  a  few  principal 
beams,  the  ends  of  which  rest  upon  templates ;  but  more 
usually  tlic  ends  of  the  joists  rest  upon  long  pieces  of  timber 
callfd  imll'plateSf  which  are  let  into  the  brickwork,  and  serve 
to  diNtrilmtc  the  weight  equally.  Bond-timbers  are  occa- 
sionally iniwrted  with  a  special  view  to  the  distribution  of 
hlrain,  but  their  liability  to  swelling  and  shrinking,  as  well  as 
their  ])erishable  and  combustible  character,  render  it  dcshtiblo 
to  Ixind  the  structure  as  {lerfectly  as  possible  without  them. 
'i'im)>ers  should,  in  all  cases,  be  kept  dear  of  the  chimney-flues, 
or,  if  this  Im;  inijMSsible,  should  be  guarded  with  iron  so  as  to 
prevent  the  i>ossibiIity  of  a  siiark  coming  in  contact  witli  them, 
i'he  various  j)luns  which  have  been  introduced  of  late  years 
for  seairing  tiinbc*r  from  the  ravages  of  dry-rot,  and  rendering 
it  imronilnutible,  greatly  hxscn  the  risk  of  employing  it  in 
wollx.  [TiMHKB,  Pbr8kbvatio.v  OF,  P.  C.  S.]  The  varia- 
tions of  size  occasioned  by  chanires  of  temperature  render  the 
c«)nibi nation  of  iron  with  brickwork  even  more  hazardous  than 
tlnj  iwe  of  tinilxir,  though  the  employment  of  straps  of  hoop- 
iron  laid  in  the  mortar  between  the  courses  of  bricks  is  found 
advantageous  under  certain  circumstances.  An  instance  of  its 
employment  in  the  (xmstrudion  of  arches  without  centreing  is 
ini'ntiontMl  under  ScArroLDixa,  P.  C,  p.  499.  The  brittle- 
iiruM  of  cust-iron  renders  it  very  unfit  for  use  where  unequal 
w>ttlonient  may  occur.  The  construction  of  efficient  drains 
sh(Mihl  Ik*  att4Mide<l  to  in  an  early  stage  of  the  building.  This 
KuhjiTt  is  fully  treated  under  Sewkrs,  P.  C,  p.  314,  and  it  is 
only  n('0<*ssury  here  to  oliserve,  that  in  onler  to  increase  tlic 
current  and  ])revent  the  de|KMit  of  sediment,  all  drains  should 
be  (*oncave  at  the  )K)ttoni,  and  that  where  they  pass  through 
h<Mi94*s,  or  in  any  cosiy  in  which  it  is  probable  tliat  they  may 
have  to  l>o  o|N>ne<l,  it  is  dcHirublc  to  make  the  top  consist  of 
fljit  laving-stnncs  or  tiles,  laid  in  cement ;  os  a  circular,  barrel, 
or,  OS  it  it  sometimes  called,  a  gun-barrel  drain,  unless  its  fall 


'  be  vvrr  eonndnafale.  v3I  be  likdr  to  fafiolre  m 

and  expense  m  opening  and  dcsning.    Where  di 

straight,  and  short  enoogh  to  be  nked,  tlus  matte 

eonseqnenoe.    It  is  a  osDal  and  oonvement  pfao  ( 

the  dram  onder  a  doof  wav,  between  the  sin  and  tl: 

bet  when  this  cannot  be  done,  an  trehed  oprain| 

bnirs  eye.  most  he  made  in  the  wall  where  it  piM 

In  addition  to  the  air-trap  which,  as  described  imde 

shoald  always  he  phocd  at  the  entrance  of  dniii 

simple  trap  mar  be  fonaed  at  any  convenwnt  poin 

coarse,  by  ankW  a  small  well  a  few  inches  belowt 

of  the  dram,  and  Doildinf  in  with  the  briekwork  of 

a  flat  piece  of  fiag--5tone  ra  soch  a  manner  as  to  form; 

valve  resemUmg  that  shown  in  Sbweis,  Fig,  4,  i 

water  can  escape  until  the  well  is  filled,  and  no  n 

the  trap  unless  the  well  becomes,  by  evaporation,  i 

allow  it  u>  pass  under  tbe  edge  of  tlie  dipping-vslw 

As  the  erection  proceeds,  contrivances  for  sup; 

woricmen  and  materials  are  re<piired,  of  ^ik4i  an 

given  under  ScjuroLDcro,  P.  C,  p.  497.    Unde 

'  r.  C  p.  313.  allusion  is  made  to  a  veiy  convcnien 

invented  by  Dr.  (there  misprinted  Mr.)'Spiu«n,  fbi 

j  the  laboin*'of  raising  bricks  and  other  materius  on  t 

;  In  the  basement  storv  of  a  bmlding,  the  partition  « 

'  as  the  external  and  nde  or  party  walls  ol  a  bouse 

:  formed  wholly  of  brickwork,  but  in  tbe  upper  stor 

j  generally  of  lath  and  plaster,  on  a  fiamed  and  tru 

'  foundation ,  or  of  what  is  technically  called  bri^ 

'•  which  consists  of  a  framework  of  quartering,  sim 

used  for  lath  and  plaster,  but  having  the  intermcc 

between  the  timbm  filled  np  with  brickwork,  tl 

.  a  wall  either  4^  or  3  inches  thick,  aocoitling  to  ^ 

;  bricks  are  laid  flat  or  on  edge.    Though  strengthf 

:  upright  quarlerings  or  timbers,  the  brickwork,  bei 

j  should  be  strengthened  or  bonded  further  bv  the  ii 

j  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  six  courses,  ot  horin 

wood  called  Mf^rftet,  or  no^^ifi^-fnism 
I  to  the  (|uarterings.  Some  buildm,  in  lien  of  brick  i 
'  half-bnck,  or  44  inch,  walls  carefully  built  in  i 
strengthened  with  iron  hooping,  a  dan  which  has  tl 
of  greater  security  finom  fire.  Sucn  partitions  also  i 
efimuall;f  than  those  in  which  much  timber  is  inti 
transmission  of  sound  from  one  room  to  another, 
of  brickwork  in  internal  walls,  and  in  such  extcr 
are  to  be  covered  with  plaster,  stucco,  or  ccroe 
rough,  with  the  mortar  projecting  from  the  joints, 
inequality  of  surface  thus  produced  causes  the  plasty 
better ;  but  in  sudi  external  walls  as  are  to  lie 
view,  the  superfluous  mortar  u  removed,  and  c 
drawn  J  by  applying  the  point  of  the  trowel  so  as  tt 
joint,  or  rather  to  leave  it  slightly  concave.  The 
beds  of  mortar  between  the  bricks  is  not  only  ioj 
the  settlement  thereby  occasioned,  but  also  bccau 
prcssion  of  the  mortar  causes  it  to  bulge  out  at  the 
so  to  counteract  the  effect  of  drawing  with  the  trc 
joints,  being  thus  rendered  convex  instead  of  con 
and  absorb  die  rain  which  trickles  down  the  wall, 
a  frost  comes  this  absorbed  moisture  freezes,  and  ot 
mortar  to  crumble  a^-ay,  thus  involving  the  n 
poifUinq,  or  filling  in  the  joints  with  new  mortar, 
the  wail.  To  do  this,  the  old  mortar  must  be  srr 
the  depth  of  thrce^ightlis  of  an  inch,  or  further 
and  the  joints  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
before  inserting  the  new  mortar,  which  should  be 
quality.  Alortar  for  this  pur[)08e  is  comnK»iily  o 
iorge  ashes,  which  grive  it  a  bluish  tinge,  and  rcnd( 
fit  to  resist  injury  from  weather.  Cement  is  st^ia< 
for  the  puriH)sc  in  lieu  of  mortar.  If  the  Mork  1 
to  be  very  neat,  each  joint  is  finished  with  a  nan 
parallel  ridge  of  fine  white  putty  or  mortar,  made 
of  bone-lime.  In  the  application  of  this  kind  o 
which  is  termed  hick-jxnnting,  to  an  old  wall  it  is  u« 
and  colour  the  whole  surface  of  the  brickwork : 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  bricklayer,  the  vertind  ji 
should  come  in  a  line  over  each  other,  technically 
perpends,  have  not  been  properly  attended  to,  the 
joints  may  be  filled  up  with  brick-coloured  putty 
joints  made  in  the  proper  j)laoes.  Mortar  used  fb 
getting,  or  internal  plajstenng,  of  brick  chimney  du 
with  a  little  cow-dung,  to  prevent  its  peeling  d 
heat.  The  top  of  a  brick-wall,  whenever  it  i*  n 
by  the  roof,  must  be  protected  by  coping  [C-opj 
p.  601],  which  in  single-brick  walls  ia  oflen  forn 
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row  of  lirk*ks  set  on  edge  in  cement  across  tbe  wall,  and 
^  a  barye-course,  a  name  which  is  also  given,  with  more 
iriety,  to  the  projection  of  a  roof  over  a  gable-end. 
d-tocKSK,  P.  C,  p.  450.]  This  kind  of  coping  is  ler^ 
ofect,  because,  as  it  has  no  projection  or  inclination,  it 
.  not  throw  off  the  ^-ater.  It  may  be  improved  both  in 
annce  and  efficiency  by  laving  underneath  the  barge- 
■e  tii'o  double  courses  of  plain  tiles,  with  their  joints 
.€n,  and  their  edges  projecting  about  an  inch  and  a  half  on 
fldeof  the  wall,  or  by  a  similar  application  of  paving- 
»  Stone  coping  however,  which  can  bo  made  of  any 
Ji,  and  properly  sloped  or  weathered  and  throated,  is  far 
er.  For  ornamental  brickwork  proper  coping-bricks  are 
e,  which  if  woU  set  in  fine  mortar  or  cement  may  be 
iQy  efficient  with  stone,  and  have  a  liettcr  architectural 
iKler.  It  may  be  remarked  generally  that  brick  walls 
B  eaifcr  injury  in  consequence  of  the  insufficient  projection 
npiiigs  and  cornices,  which  ought  to  throw  oil  water  as 
h  as  possible  from  the  face  of  the  wall. 
Iw  established  mode  of  measuring  brickwork  is  explained 
ar  Brickwork,  P.  C.  Brick  and  tile  paving,  which  ore 
sed  under  Floor,  P.  C.  S.,  arc  measured  by  the  super- 
I  yard  of  nine  foct,  and  tiling,  for  which  see  Hoof,  P.  C, 
M,  and  Tile,  P.  C,  p.  446,  by  the  sqvare  of  100  sui)er- 
ifeet 

f  the  use  of  stone  in  building  some  account  has  been  given 
r  M^soyRY,  P.  C,  p.  481  ;  Ashler.  P.  C,  p.  451 ;  and 
DCATED  Work,  P.  C,  p.  271.  llubble-work  is  more 
bIi  to  execute  well  than  building  with  cut  or  squared 
!§,  finoe  there  is  great  danger  of  trusting  too  much  to  the 
V.  Unwrought  stones,  however  irreguhir  in  shape, 
it  to  be  so  laid  together  that  the  wall  would  stand  if  laid 
.  eonsidenible  height  without  mortar.  It  is  of  course 
Me  to  give  the  outside  of  a  nibble  wall  as  neat  an  apiiear- 
■m  possible  ;  l>ut  core  must  be  taken  in  doing  so  to  bond 
hang  stones  as  thoroughly  as  possible  with  the  centre  of 
nil,  and  not,  fur  the  sake  of  snow,  to  expose  the  bed  of 
ploae,  or  tlie  flat  surface  formed  by  its  stratification,  in 
fee  of  the  wall,  as  a  stone  so  applied  cannot  be  firmly 
led  into  the  wall,  and  its  flat  surface  is  far  more  liable  to 
ly  from  the  action  of  the  atmos)>here  than  a  surface  cut  at 
|l  angles  with  its  plane  of  stratification.  It  is  better  to 
il  tbe  wall  by  means  of  many  stones  extending  partly 
M  its  thickness,  alternately  from  each  side,  than  to  use 
■r  thorough  stones,  or  stones  reaching  comuletclv  from 
hto  fiicc,  and  yet  leave  the  greater  imrt  of  the  wall  like 
isMls  inclosing  an  irregular  core  of  coarse  rubble.  Stone 
i^  and  some  other  kinds  of  stone-work  are  frequently 
i^  together  with  fastenings  of  iron  or  copper,  run  in 
i^ted  lead ;  but  unless  these  metal  fastenings,  especially 
feof  iron,  con  be  thoroughly  secured  from  the  influence 
b  atmosphere,  they  are  liable,  from  oxidation  and  the 
t  of  changes  of  temperature,  to  produce  much  harm,  and 
it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  use  tenons,  dowels,  joggles, 
of  stone  or  wood,  ])rotccting  them  also  from  the 
An  ingenious  mode  of  doweliing,  adapted  to  the 
of  defective  arch-stones,  is  described  under  Black- 
IH  Bridgb,  P.  C,  p.  485.  The  in-incipal  pur|)oses  for 
eh  ftone  is  introduced  in  brick  buildings  arc  enumerated 
fr  Masoxrt,  p.  C,  to  which  we  need  only  add  tliat  the  set- 
r«f  stone  window  and  door  sills  is  usually  delayed  as  long 
iMble,  to  give  the  brickwork  time  to  settle,  liccause  a  very 
htmequality  in  the  settlement  would  cause  them  to  break, 
tg  kx^  and  thin.  The  brittleness  of  stone,  indeed, 
in  it  alwavs  unarlvisable  to  use  it  in  pieces  of  great  length 
baring,  and  very  important  to  make  the  joints  perfectly 
la.  In  the  jointing  of  columns,  for  example,  the  ends  of 
Mjaonit  stones  must  not  be  worked  hollow,  with  a  view 
Wung  the  joint  perfect  at  the  edges.  A  better  plan  is  to 
khtben  flat,  and  insert  a  thin  sheet  of  lead  between  them, 
k«Me  smaller  than  the  column  itself,  thereby  leaving  a 
■  open  joint  all  round,  to  bo  filled  up  with  fine  putty. 
ie  walls  are  usually  measured  by  the  perch  of  21  super- 
Hicet,  of  an  assumed  standard  thickness  of  18  inches,  and 
Mr  eontidning  31^  cubic  feet ;  but  sometimes  the  rod  is 
!•  a  measure,  as  in  brickwork,  assuming  however  a  thick- 
ji  if  18  mstcftd  of  1 3^  inches. 

lirick  and  stone,  other  materials  are  occasionally 

for  the  construction  of  walls,  of  which  we  may 

to  fluits  and  earth.      Houses  built  of  flints,  which  can 

be  used  to  advantage  in  certain  localities  where  that  nia- 

t  iboonds,  necessarily  depend  much  for  the  cohesion  of 

hih  vaDs  uiion  tbe  sTreogth  of  the  mortar,  and  on  the  judi* 
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cious  introduction  of  lx>ndjng-coursc8  of  hruk  or  larger  ttone, 
and  of  quoins  or  angles  of  the  same.  When  well  executed, 
the  amicaniiice  of  flint  buildings  is  far  from  displeasing,  and 
by  a  little  management  of  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  white 
outside  and  black  centre  of  the  flints,  may  be  made  absolutely 
omamcntul.  Building  with  compressed  cartli,  or  building 
en  Pw^,  is  a  very  cheap,  simple,  and,  when  properly  managed, 
durable  mode  of  building,  which  has  been  long  and  eztensivelv 

Eractisocl  in  some  parts  of  France,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Lyon,  and  has  Ijcen  adopted  in  this  country  not  only 
as  a  sulistitute  for  the  rude  plan  of  constructing  cabins  with 
mud  tcmi)orcd  with  straw,  and  held  together  by  wattles  and 
timber  framework,  bnt  also  in  lieu  of  regular  brickwork.  In 
vol.  xxvii.  of  the  *  Transactions'  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  pp. 
185-197,  is  u  minute  description,  illustrated  by  a  plate  of  the 
apparatus  emplo^'cd,  of  an  improved  mode  of  executing  this 
kmd  of  work,  niventcd  by  Mr.  Robert  Salmon,  of  Wobuni. 
The  foundations,  and  the  walls  to  a  short  distance  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  but  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  consists  simply  of  earth,  beaten  or 
rammed  into  a  (rompact  mass  l)ctween  two  boards,  which  are 
fastened  in  such  a  fiosition  that  their  inner  surfaces  conv- 
spond  with  the  faces  of  the  wall.  The  work  jjroceeds  in 
coursi*s,  and  each  course  in  portions  of  convaiient  length  ; 
and  the  boards,  which  serve  as  a  mould,  are  so  connected 
by  bolts  that  they  may  be  readily  se|iarated  from  one  another, 
and  from  the  completed  |X)rtion  of  wall,  and  put  together 
again  in  the  required  position  for  forming  another  portion 
of  wall.  The  earth  is  thrown  in  in  snudi  quantities,  so 
that  ever}'  ix>rtion  may  be  very  completely  b^ten,  and  as 
it  is  thrown  in,  a  little  is  drawn  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
mouki,  and  its  place  supniied  by  a  facing  composition,  con- 
sisting of  about  ono-fourtn  lime  and  three-fourths  of  the  earth 
used  for  walling,  mixed  together  with  water  and  slaked  like 
mortar,  but  allowed  to  dry  and  pnlverir/e  before  it  is  rammed 
in.  This  facing  composition,  which  is  applied  about  an  inch 
thick,  forms  a  cement-like  face  to  the  wall,  which  presencs 
the  enrtli  from  the  access  of  moisture.  When  the  surface  of 
one  course  of  earth  has  become  hard  before  another  is  added 
to  it,  a  little  thick  grout  of  lime  and  earth  is  added  to  facilitate 
the  adhesion  of  the  new  and  old  work.  Mr.  Salmon  obser\'cs 
that  the  earth  for  this  work  *  should  be  neither  sand  nor  dav, 
but  partaking  of  both.'  *  Clay,'  he  adds,  *  is  particularly  ob- 
jectionable, us  is  also  chalk  or  calcareous  earth  of  any  sort. 
Sand  is  also  not  proper,  unless  ac(;ompanied  with  some  bind- 
ing quUity :  the  !x)lder  and  coarser  the  sort  of  earth  the  better. 
When  used,  it  should  retain  no  more  moisture  than  just  to 
make  it  adhere  together  under  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and 
finger.*  Earths  containing  a  mixture  of  grit  or  fine  gravel  he 
considirrs  generally  the  best.  Bond-timl)ers,  wall-plates,  and 
ull  other  pieces  of  wood  inserted  in  the  walls,  are  kept  us  thin 
as  may  be,  to  avoid  disagreement  frt>m  shrinkapo  ;  and  door- 
ways and  ojjeniiigs  for  windows  may  be  conveniently  fonned 
by  the  insertion  of  temporary  frames  of  stout  planking,  against 
which  the  eurtli  is  nimnied  as  against  the  mould.  In  this 
mode  of  building  lalmur  forms  the  most  important  item  of  cost. 
At  Wolmm,  witli  labourers  at  Is.  lOr/.  per  diem,  Mr.  Sahnon 
found  the  exiwnse  of  a  16-inch  wall  to  be  alx)ut  "Is.  Sd.  per 
superfu-ial  yard  if  faced  and  finished  on  one  side  only,  and 
3s.  4fl,  \\CT  yard  if  faced  and  finished  on  both  sides ;  while  the 
value  of  a  sui)erficial  yard  of  brickwork,  14  inches  thick, 
would  have  l>een  more  than  10^.  at  the  same  time  and  plure. 
The  walls  may  be  finished  externally  by  lime-washing,  and, 
if  intendcni  to  look  very  neat,  wetting  and  rubbing  the  siirfaec 
with  a  plai^terer's  float,  until  it  is  smooth  and  eve  n.  A  full 
account  of  the  French  mode  of  executing  this  kind  of  build- 
ing is  given  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  *  Dictionnairc 
Teehnologiquc'  (8vo.,  Paris,  1829),  art.  *Pisui,  Pise,'  and  in 
a  briefer  notice  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *  Dietionnaire  dc 
rinduslrie'  (8vo.,  Paris,  1795),  article  *  Murailles  Eoono- 
miquos,*  are  some  remarks  resjM^cting  the  meaning  of  the  term 
PiV,  or,  a«  it  is  sometimes  written.  Pise.  If  the  ^irojeetion 
of  the  roofs  Ix?  sufHcicnt,  and  other  precautions  arc  tukcn  to 
keep  the  walls  dry,  buildings  of  this  character  mav  be  safi  Iv 
constnicte<l  of  two  or  tliree  stories  in  hci.crht,  and  they  will 
prove  very  durable,  many  such  buildings  in  France  having 
st(»od  moiv  than  a  century  without  any  syiujjtom  of  decay. 

Respecting  the  means  of  protecting  walls  from  damp, 
whether  arising  from  the  foundation  or  not,  some  information 
is  given  unfler  Aspualte,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  144  Double  walls, 
in  which  a  si>aee  is  left  !K-t\vecn  the  external  brick  or  stone 
wall,  and  the  lining  of  the  room,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
are  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  preventmg  thepassago 
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oTdioipTantJI  nmple  mode  of  producing  the  same  efFect, 
vhich  imswors  veil  when  great  slrengtli  is  not  reqiiirec!^  ig 
acconujliiilu'd  Uy  the  usie  ol"  Ijricka  laid  on  ihcir  edges  tnstoud 
of  tlieir  tJat  sides.  In  a  single  brick  or  9-ineb  \iali  of  the 
ordinary  construction  there  are  no  hoilow  spaces,  because,  the 
bricks  being  liiid  fliit,  the  i*  itlth  of  two  stretcheri,  bping 
44  inches  each,  is  exactly  cqnaX  to  the  length  of  the  headers, 
that  is  to  say,  9  inches.  If,  however,  the  bricks  be  laid  ou 
edge,  but  oiherwise  disjxised  in  the  same  way,  while  the 
headers  arc,  of  course^  of  the  same  length,  the  width  of  the 
stretchers  will  be  onlv  3  inches  each ^  so  thai  if  ihey  are  laid 
to  the  face  of  the  wall  they  will  lca.ve  an  intermediate  sjMice  of 
3  inches.  Of  course  a  less  number  of  bricks  will  be  required 
to  produce  an  equal  surface  of  wall  by  thia  than  by  the  ordi- 
nary niwle  of  bying. 

Of  the  yarious  dc]Tiirtnients  of  building  relating  to  Car- 
pentry and  JotNEHY  brief  notices  will  be  given  under  those 
heads  in  F.  C.  S.,  with  references  to  the  various  articles  relating 
to  them  in  P,  C»  Here  it  is  only  needful  to  observe  that  the 
portions  of  a  building  supplied  by  the  carpenter  should  be  so 
contrived  as  to  strengthen  and  bind  together  the  whole  stnic- 
ture»  The  Roor,  csiiceiadly ,  of  which  a  full  account  is  given 
under  that  head  in  r.  C,  should  contribute  greatly  to  the 
solidity  of  the  buildings,  as  wcJl  as  answering  the  prima;ry 
purjjosc  of  a  covering.  In  London  houses,  owing  to  tne  great 
value  of  space,  slcepiug-rooms  are  very  often  formed  in  roofs  ; 
and  in  cerLiin  crises,  when  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  made 
pamllcl  to  the  front  of  the  house  in  order  to  secure  as  much 
internal  space  aa  possible,  the  front  gutter  k  connected  with 
that  at  the  bock  of  the  house  by  a  covered  trough  passing 
tiiroiifi^b  the  apartment  formed  in  the  roof,  so  that  although  the 
fall  oi  water  from  the  roof  may  be  equal  towards  the  front 
and  Ijack,  the  pipes  for  conducting  the  water  to  the  ground 
may  be  confined  to  the  hack  of  the  house.  The  provisions  of 
tlie'  New  Building  Act  respecting  such  rooms  ai-e  alluded  to  in 
the  next  article.  For  the  external  covering  of  walls  in  which 
the  brickwork  is  coated  by  a  stone-like  composition,  sec 
Stucco,  P.  C,  p.  166;  and  tc>r  the  lining  of  walls,  the  far- 
roation  of  ceilings,  &c.,  sec  Flastfriso,  P.  C.  S,  Intcnial 
decorations  are  treated  of  under  Paiktino,  House,  P,  C», 
p.  145,  and  Paper  Uangin4;s,  P.  C.^  p.  215.  More  specific 
niibrmation  rcsjwcting  the  various  parts  of  a  building  will  be 
found  in  such  articles  as  Staircase,  Door,  Window,  Arch, 
and  Dome,  in  F*  C,  and  Chimney^  in  P.  C.  S. ;  and  under 
rjRKPROOF  BuiLoixGH,  P.  C.  S-j  will  bc  noticcd  some  im* 
jxirtant  deviations  from  the  ordinary'  tnode  of  building,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  risk  of  f5re» 

BUILDING,  ACT  FOR  REGULATING.  Provisions 
for  regulating  the  construction  of  buildings  are  generally  in- 
trodnced  into  acts  for  the  improvement  of  towns.  To  |>crniit 
houjies  of  wood  or  (hatched  roofs  in  confined  and  crowded 
stjrects,  would  be  to  sa<Titice  the  public  welliire  to  the  enpriec 
or  convenience  of  individuals*  There  is  no  general  measure 
ensuring  uniformity  of  regulations  for  buildings  tbrout^hout 
tlie  country.  In  the  session  of  1841  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
nianby,  then  a  member  of  the  government,  brougnt  in  a  bill 
*  for  the  better  Brainagc  and  Improvement  of  Buildings  in 
large  Towns  and  Village^,*  but  it  uid  not  noss;  and  a  bill  of 
a  similar  nature  was  unsuccessful  in  the  session  of  the  following 
year.  In  the  session  of  1844,  however,  an  act  was  passed 
(7  &  S  Viet.  c.  S4)  entitled  *  An  Act  for  Hcgulating  the  Con- 
slniclion  and  t^ie  Use  of  Buildings  in  the  Metroi>olis  out!  its 
Neighlxjurhood ;'  and  this  measure,  tliough  applicable  at 
present  only  to  London,  iiromises  to  lie  an  important  step  to- 
wards improving  the  condition  of  large  towns,  and  with 
certain  modilieations  it  will  proliabiy  tic  extended  to  other 
places.  The  act  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January^ 
1845*  London  has  had  Build  nig  Acts  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne ;  but  their  object  was  chiefiy  to  cnforee  rcgida- 
tioDs  calculated  to  check  the  gpreatl  of  fire.  The  last  Build- 
ing Act,  commonly  called  Sir  Rol>ert  Taylor^s  Act  (14  Geo. 
111.  c.  78),  was  passed  in  1774,  *  for  the  further  and  better 
regulation  of  buildings  and  jMirty  walk,  and  for  the  more 
ctfcctually  preventing  mischiefs  by  fire."  It  extended  to  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  their  liberties  and 
other  places  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  to  the  parishes 
of  St.  MarvlebonCt  Paddington,  St,  Pancras,  and  iSt,  Luke's, 
Chelsea.  Yhc  administration  of  the  act  was  confided  to  dis- 
trict surveyors,  each  of  whom  had  inde[)cndent  authorit)^ 
within  hb  own  district;  but  the  magistrate  at  the  nearest 

*  TkCMuteana  u  G«o*  III.  e.  79,  fMrttjr  rcpcftted;  &u  Geo.  III.  e.  IK 
^MAf  wpMlftd  -  *vui  s  &  4  Vich  0.  «•,  TtpMlMl  M  fkr  u  It  relotd  to  fluo« 
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police-office  naight  enforce  or  not,  &t  hii  qvh 

decisions  of  the  surveyor.     The  twditiicml  ng 

act  were  many  of  them      -       "      -      * '--     * 

a  natiu'c  that  iheir  c\ :  in* 

pointed  to  superinteu'i  -..  ; 

nothing  to  discourage  the  ' 

districts  which  have  becouii      ^ 

was  passed.     Whether  the  new  af^l  t?  6{  d  Vici*  c, 

tiiins  regulations  caually  imrjmrtic»ble  rcsmm  to 

Some  of  tbem  probably  are  at  this  nature,  m  nm  be 

in  attempts  to  legislate  on  technical  oiAtter»  of  ortul ; 

object  oi  the  act  is  excellent,  and  any  defects  tn     " 

out  may  be  corrected  \^ithout  much  ditBeulty, 

of  sources  of  danger  and  disease  uA 

by  enforcing  ventilation  and  dra  i  by 

in  itself  both  wise  and  henevoii'in.      j  ne  wtadov 

prove  a  great  impediment  to  the  act  being  fully 

several  respects. 

The  o!)jct'l<3  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildin«  Act 
thcred  from  the  pix^mble,  which  is  ;  i  uJlntias 
by  the  several  acts  mentioned  in  s<  I  f* 

annexed  provisions  are  made  for  regiii 
buildings  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  neigh bourboel 
within  certain  limits  therein  set  forth  ;  but  fc 
ings  have  since  been  extended  in  nearly  conlinuoui 
streets  far  beyond  such  limits,  so  thai  they  do  not 
all  the  plact*s  to  \^  hich  the  provisions  of  such  acto, 
to  the  purposes  thereof,  ought  to  apply,  and 
provisions  rcouiro  alteration  and  amendm^ 
to  extend  sucti  limits,  and  otl^erwise  to  am 
forasmuch  as  In  many  parts  of  the  metro |^h>ii^  uim  m^ 
bourhood  thereof,  the  drainage  of  thp  houses  11  so 
as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  it  ii 
muke  provision  for  facilitating  and  promoting  tbt 
of  eucn  drainage ;  and  forasmuch  as  by  reas^in  nf  1^ 
ncss  of  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  and  the  ^' 
fare  in  many  places,  the  due  ventilation  < 
bouHioods  is  often  imj)eded,  and  the  health  of  the 
thereby  endangered,  and  from  the  close  contiguity 
jiositc  houses  tlie  risk  of  accident  by  tire  is  ext* : 
pedient  to  make  provision  with  regard  to  the  sti 
ways  of  the  metropolis  for  securing  a  sufficient  vidiii 
and  forasnmcb  m  many  buildings  and  ports  of  ' 
for  dwellings  are  used  for  that  purpose,  w  h«     ' 
gendered,  fostered,  and  projiiagated,  it  is  t 
rage  iind  prohibit  such  use  thereof:  and  lura^ 
carrying  on  in  populous  ncighljoiu'boods  of  cer 
which  materials  of  an  explosive  or  intlammable 
the  risk  of  acci<lcnts  arising  from  such  works  is  in 
it  is  expedient  to  regulate  not  ordy  the  eon«t; 
buildings  in  which  sucb  dangerous  works  arc  ' 
also  to  provide  for  the  same  being  carried  on  in 
safe  distances  from  other  buildings  which  are  Bwd 
habitation  or  for  tmde  in  |M)puloiis  neighbouriioodt 
aemuch  as  by  the  carrying  00  of  certain  works  of 
kind,  or  in  which  deleterious  materiidsare  used,  <ir 
products  are  created,  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
are  extensively  impaired  and  endangered,  it  i$  ^| 
make  provision  for  the  adoption  ot   all   such  csj 
cither  have  been  or  shall  be  dcviaed  for 
businesses,  so  as  to  render  tlieni  as  little  noisome  or 
as  possible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
thert^  be  no  such  expedients,  or  if  such  ex[ 
available  in  a  sutficicnt  degree,  then  for  the 
such  noisome  and  un\^  holesome  husinessei  at 
from  other  buildings  used  for  habitation ;  and 
great  diversity  of  pratitice  has  obtained  among  the 
jiointcd  in  pursuance  of  the  said  acts  to  gupcrinteod 
cution  thereof  in  the  several  districts  to  which  ludiic 
and  the  means  at  present  providwl  for  detcrminiiig  ibt 
rous  matters  in  question  which  constantly  ari»o  taid  ' 
mote  such  divcn^ity,  to  increase  the  e&jpaiisev  *9A  \ 
oj>erations  of  persons  cngagefl  in  building,  il  b  0 
make  further  provision  for  regulating  the  office  of 
such  several  districts,  and  to  provide  for  the  »pl 
officers  to  superintend  tlic  execution  of  thl«  Act  tl 
the  districts  to  whitth  it  is  to  apply,  and  alto  to 
sundry  matters  in  question  incident  thereto,  as  wtH 
orcise  in  certain  cases,  and  imder  certain  cberlt 
a  discretion  in  the  relaxation  of  the  flunl  riiKs. 
strict  observance   thereof  is  rmpracticabl 
the  object  of  this  Act,  or  would  nctMik^sslv 
ike  courso  and  operation  of  thi^  branch  of  bu4m^^ 
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3ie  MTcnl  purposes  above  mentioned,  and  fbr  the  purpose 
iBsolidatinff  tiie  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the  con- 
jdion  and  the  osc  of  Uuildings  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
Abuuihood,  be  it  enacted/  &c. 

The  principal  officers  appointed  to  carry  the  act  into  effect 
two  Official  Referees,  a  Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Build- 
K,  and  Surveyors.  The  immediate  supenntendence  of 
dRags  is  confided  by  the  act  to  the  surveyors,  who  are  ap- 
ated  by  the  court  of  aldermen  for  each  district  in  the  city, 
t^tiie  Justices  at  quarter-sessions  for  other  parts  of^tiic 
■'       In  all 


npdis.  In  all  cases  of  dispute  or  difficulty  the  official 
Ms  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Comniis- 
mn  of  Woods  and  Forests  will  determine  the  matter,  in- 
id  of  the  appeal  being  to  the  police  magistrates,  as  was 
miAj  the  case.  The  official  referees  arc  also  empowered 
■odii^'  technical  rules.  The  registrar,  who  is  appointed 
khe  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  is  required  to 
|iarecordof  all  matters  referred  to  the  official  referees, 
k  to  preserve  all  documents  connected  with  their  proceed- 
i. 

Ik  third  section  of  the  act  defines  the  limits  to  which  the 
ihiU  extend,  which  are  as  follows  : — *  To  all  such  places 
HrdQ  the  north  side  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Thames  as  are 
b  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  parishes  of  Fulham, 
baersmith,  Kensington,  Paddington.  Hampstead,  Ilomsev, 
pnham,  St.  Pancras,  Islington,  Stoke  Newington,  Hack- 
Stimtford-le-Bow,  Bromley,  Poplar,  and  Shadwell ;  and 
'i  part  of  the  parish  of  Chelsea  as  lies  north  of  the  said 
of  Kennngton ;  and  to  all  such  parts  and  places  lying 
south  side  or  right  bank  of  the  said  river,  as  are  within 
boundaries  of  the  parishes  of  Woolwich,  Charlton, 
Deptford,  Lee,  Lewisham,  Camberwell,  Lam- 
Sbneatham,  Tooting,  and  Wandsworth ;  and  to  all  places 
\  within  two  hundred  yards  from  the  exterior  boundary 
I  district  hereby  defined,  except  the  eastern  part  of  the 
bfODdarjr,  whicn  is  bounded  by  the  river  Lea. 
f )  4  power  is  given  to  the  ^ueen  in  council  to  extend 
Asve  Iimita  to  any  limits  within  twelve  miles  of  Charing 
Doticie  of  such  extension  being  published  in  the  *  Lon- 
Bette '  one  nxmth  previously, 
surveyor  and  overseers  of  tiic  place  in  which  buildings 
isbioiis  state  may  be  ntu&ted,  are  required  to  apply  to 
ftdal  refmes  to  aOthorize  a  survey  to  be  made  tnereof. 
if  df  the  iBdrveyor*s  c^ficatc  Is  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
M  (or  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  if  within  the 
If  Loodon),  and  tiiey  Are  required  to  cause  such  ruinous 
Mr  to  be  secuirdy  shored  or  a  sufficient  hoard  to  be  pt 
b  toe  safety  of  dl  passengers ;  and  they  are  also  to  give 
JBfe  to  the  owner  to  repair  or  pull  down  the  whole  or  \ywrt 
■a  bulding  within  fourteen  days.     An  appeal  lies  tu  the 
|d  referees,  and  if  the  owner  refuses  to  repair  or  pull 
ii  prenuses  certified  to  be  in  a  ruinous  state,  this  may  be 
i  qr  the  overseers,  or  in  the  citv  by  order  of  the  lord 
hr  and  aldermen ;  and  the  raatcriafs  may  be  disposed  of  to 
)ktt  costs  of  every  description  which  may  have  boon  in- 
jii;  and  if  any  surplus  remains,  it  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
li^    But  if  the  proceeds  from  this  sale  of  materials  arc 
dBcient  to  cover  the  expenses,  the  deficiency  is  to  be 
wf  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  may  be  levied 
'  winant  of  distress ;  and  if  there*  are  no  ^oods  or  chat- 
to  le?y,  the  occupier  of  the  premises  may  be  required  to 
Md  be  can  deduct  the  amount  from  his  rent.     Tne  same 
M  vluch  the  act  directs  as  to  buildings  in  a  ruinoas  state 
lbs  be  followed  in  reference  to  chimneys,  roofs,  and  pro- 
Hi  ID  fiu*  as  relates  to  repairing  or  making  them  secure, 
t  infection  be  from  the  front  walls  of  any  building  and 
wger  of  fidling,  the  occupier,  or  if  not  the  occupier, 
MBor,  may  be  required  to  take  down  or  secure  the 
vidim  thirty-six  hours ;  and  a  penalty  of  five  pounds 
ht  every  day  during  which  the  projection  com- 
of  is  allowed  to  remain  unrepcurcd  or  in  a  dangerous 

I  nlject  of  party  walls,  party  fences,  and  intermixed 
I  is  resulated  by  $$  20  to  39,  and  the  folio^iing  pro- 
re  Bade  as  lo  their  repantion,  pulling  do\%ii,  or  rais- 
If  llie  consent  of  the  adjoining  owner  is  not  obtained, 
i  mast  be  given  to  him  three  months  before  the  work  is 
hanesd,  and  the  adjmning  onTier  may  obtain  an  order  on 
patioa  to  the  official  rererecs  for  such  a  modification  of 
ivwk  IS  will  render  it  suitable  to  his  premises.  If  the 
IjiMtaf  the  a^ioining  owner  cannot  be  obtained,  the  matter 
i^bsrefened  to  the  surveyor,  and  the  official  referees  may  i 
fBctor  eonfirm  Ua  certificate,  and  award  the  proportion  of  { 


expenses,  &c.    The  decision  of  the  offidal  referees  is  to  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

The  51  St  clause  provides  for  a  proper  drainage.  Before 
the  walls  of  any  building  shall  have  been  built  to  the  height  of 
ten  feet,  drains  must  have  been  properly  built  and  made  good 
leading  into  the  common  sewer,  or  it  there  be  no  sewer  within 
one  hundred  feet,  then  to  the  nearest  practicable  outiet.  If 
there  be  a  common  sewer  within  fifty  feet  of  a  new  building, 
a  cesspool  must  not  be  made  without  a  good  and  sufficient 
drain  leading  to  it.  A  cesspool  under  a  house  or  other  build- 
ing must  be  made  air-tight.  Privies  built  in  the  \'ard  or  area 
of  any  building  must  have  a  door  and  be  otherwise  properly 
enclosed,  scTcened,  and  fenced  from  public  view. 

The  act  also  fixes  the  width  of  new  streets  and  alleys. 
Every  street  must  be  of  the  width  of  forty  feet  at  the  least ;  and 
if  the  buildings  be  more  than  forty  feet  high  from  the  level 
of  the  street,  the  street  must  be  at  least  equal  in  width  to  the 
height  of  the  houses  or  buildings.  Every  alley  and  every 
mews  must  be  at  least  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  if  the  build- 
ings are  hieher,  the  width  must  be  increased  in  proportion,  so 
as  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  height. 

The  68rd  clause  is  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  poor.  It  provides  that,  from  and 
after  July  1, 1846,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  let  sei»rately  to  hire 
as  a  dwelling  any  room  or  cellar  not  constructed  according  to 
the  rules  specified  in  schedule  K,  nor  to  occupy  or  to  suffer  it 
to  be  occupied  as  such,  nor  to  let,  hire,  occupy,  or  sufier  to  bo 
occupied  any  such  room  or  cellar,  built  under  ground  for  any 
purpose,  except  for  a  warehouse  or  storeroom.  The  official 
referees  and  the  registrar  of  metropolitan  buildings  soon  after 
the  passing  of  the  act  issued  forms  to  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  within  their  district,  in  order  to  assist  the  parochial 
authorities  in  making  a  return,  which  was  to  be  ready  by 
Januanr  1,  1845,  of  all  rooms  which  under  the  act  are  deemed 
unfit  for  dwellings,  but  which  are  now  occupied  as  such. 
The  building  regulations  contained  in  schedule  K  are  as  fol- 
lows : — '  With  regard  to  back  yards  or  open  spaces  attached 
to  dwelling-houses,  every  house  hereafter  ouilt  or  rebuilt  must 
have  an  enclosed  back  yard  or  open  space  of  at  the  least  one 
square  [a  ecfiare  is  defined  by  the  act  to  be  100  square  feet], 
exclusive  of  any  building  thereon,  unless  all  the  rooms  of  sucli 
house  can  be  lighted  and  ventilated  finom  the  street,  or  from 
an  area  of  the  extent  of  at  the  least  three-quarters  of  a  square 
above  the  level  of  the  second  story,  into  which  the  owner  of 
the  house  to  be  rebuilt  is  entitled  to  open  windows  for  every 
room  adjoining  thereto.  And  if  any  house  already  built  be  here- 
after rebuilt,  then,  unless  all  the  rooms  of  such  house  can  be 
lighted  and  ventilated  from  the  street,  or  from  an  area  of  the 
extent  of  at  the  least  three-quarters  of  a  square,  into  which  the 
owner  of  the  house  to  be  rebuilt  is  entitled  to  open  windows 
for  every  room  adjoining  thereto,  there  must  be  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  third  story  an  open  space  of  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  square.  And  to  every  building  of  the  first 
class  must  be  built  some  roadway,  cither  to  it  or  to  the  enclo- 
sure about  it,  of  such  width  as  will  admit  to  one  of  its  fronts 
of  tiie  access  of  a  scavenger's  cart.  With  regard  to  the  lower- 
most rooms  of  houses,  being  rooms  of  which  the  surface  of  the 
floor  is  more  than  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  footway, 
and  to  cellars  of  buildings  hereafter  to  be  built  or  rebuilt,  if 
any  such  room  or  cellar  be  used  as  a  separate  dwelling,  then  the 
floor  thereof  must  not  be  below  the  surface  or  level  of  the 
ground  immediately  adjoining  thereto,  unless  it  have  an  area, 
fireplace,  and  window,  and  unless  it  be  proiwrly  drained. 
And  to  every  such  lowermost  room  or  cellar  there  must  be  an 
area  not  less  than  three  feet  wide  in  every  jwrt,  from  six 
inches  below  the  floor  of  such  room  or  cellar  to  the  surface  or 
level  of  the  ground  adjoining  to  the  front,  back,  or  external 
side  thereof,  and  extending  me  full  length  of  such  side ;  such 
area,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  five  feet  long  and  two  feet  six 
inches  wide,  must  be  in  front  of  the  window,  and  must  bo 
open,  or  covered  only  with  open  iron  gratings.  And  for 
every  such  room  or  cellar  there  must  be  an  open  fireplace, 
with  proper  flue  therefrom,  with  a  window-opening  of  at  the 
least  mne  superficial  feet  in  area,  which  window-opening 
must  be  fitted  witii  glazed  sashes,  of  which  at  the  least  four 
and  a  half  superficial  feet  must  be  made  to  open  for  ventila- 
tion. Witii  regard  to  rooms  in  the  roof  of  any  building  here- 
after  built  or  rebuilt,  there  must  not  be  more  than  one  floor  of 
such  rooms,  and  such  rooms  must  not  be  of  a  less  height  than 
seven  feet,  except  the  sloping  part,  if  any,  of  such  roof, 
which  sloping  part  must  not  begin  at  less  than  three  feet  six 
inches  above  the  floor,  nor  extend  more  than  three  feet  six 
inches  on  tiie  cdling  of  such  room.    With  regard  to  rooms  m 
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ffther  jwrti  of  tiid  buiTdintr,  cvf-py  room  used  a.^  a  »c^>arate  | 
tlwellinG:  tniist  he  of  at  the  kiL'st  tlie  lieight  of  seven  feet  from  i 
the  floor  to  lh<?  ccilinfr,  I 

IS  54  and  b5  pro%  ifle  for  the  restraint  and  eventim!  removal 
fmm  |>opuious  iii?i|ililKpurhoods  of  trader  whieh  arc  dartgijrous,  ' 
iioxioyi^,  or  oftensive.     Ba5inesses  (lancerous  as  to  fire  must 
not  he  nearer  thnn  fifty  feet  to  other  build  in  its  ;  and  new  busi-  ' 
ncsses  of  this  eburacter  must  Ix?  forty  feet  iVoni  ]>ublic  ways. 
Persons  arc  not  in  ftiftire  to  establish  or  newly  carry  on  any  | 
BiU'h   businesses  witliiu  fifty  fvvt  of  other  builditif^s  or  forty 
teet  from  public  ways  ;  antf  all  *iueh  businesses  now  eanried  on 
within  the  distanres  limited  by  ihe  act  mu5t  be  ^vtn  op 
twenty  years  after  the  ijij?*inf^^  of  the  net,     A  penalty  of  5ol.  | 
h  ineurretl  for  ereetinq:  building  in  the  netg^hlwurhood  of  any  I 
such  businesses,  and  50/.  jier  day  f*^!"  ciirrvini^  on  businesses  ! 
of,a  dan^rotis  kind  contrary  to  tlie  art.     'the  persons  olfend-  , 
N|^iiiny1>e  imprisoned  for  dx  months  if  the  pfmalty  be  not 
imd.      Tho   businesses  of  a  blood-boder,   hone-lioiler,  fell-  i 
mon^r,  Blau^irhterer  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  horses,  soapboiler,  I 
tallow-niclter,  tri^Tc-boiler,  ond  utiy  othiT   business  otfensive  | 
cir  noxioui?,  are  suliject  to  similar  ri^ilations  as  those  deemed  j 
lian^jerous  as   to   fire,   and   are    to   be   discontinued    at   the  | 
end  of  thirty   years   after   the  pa^sinor  of  the  aet.     Trades 
deemecl  nuisances  may  be  renioveil  ?>y  pnrr'hase  at  the  public 
Cost  on  memorial  by  two-thirds  of  the  inhabit«nts,  and  on  the 
issue  of  an  order  in  counciL     Ptiblie  pn«-works,  distilleries, 
and  other  works  under  the  survey  of  the  Exrise  ore  exempted 
fmnj  the  operation  of  the  provisions  contained  in  §§  54  and 

The  whole  number  of  clauses  in  the  act  is  118;  and  there 
are  schedn!c^  of  (rreat  lent^th.  They  Involve  matters  of  tech- 
nical deliul  which  it  would  be  useless  to  give :  our  object  is 
only  to  exhibit  tlie  general  character  of  this  important  le^sla- 
live  niciisnre. 

BUILDING  STONE.    [SroyE  for  BmujiNc:,  P.  C\  S.] 

liULARCilUS,  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  has  tlic  distinc- 
tion of  bciujo:  the  earliest  painter  on  record.  He  was  a  dis- 
tingnished  piiinter  fit  least  as  early  as  720  years  before 
Christ.  Fliny  (Hfsf,  Nut.  xxxv.'SA)  tellsi  tlie  following' 
story  about  him: — He  painted  a  Ixittle  of  the  Msignctcs^  for 
which  Camlaules,  kinjf  of  Lyilift^  about  716  n.c.j  pave  him 
cither  the  weight  of  the  picture  in  tj^uld  or  ns  much  gold  coin 
as  would  cover  it.  Neither  of  these  versions  may  be  true, 
but  it  apj>ears  evident  that  the  picture  was  ])ur('liftsed  by 
Candaulcs  at  u  hi|rh  price.  Pliny  in  another  part  of  his  work 
(vii.  39)  Bpeaks  of  this  j»ictupe  as  n'presentinj?  the  destruction 
of  MaflTUCHm;  and  tlie  late  K.  (),  Miillcr  hiis^  in  his  *  Arcbaeo* 
lo)?yofArt,*  on  this  account  rejected  the  tradition,  because 
the  only  lioown  destruction  of  Mapu'siii  took  place,  accord- 
io'T  to  Art-hilochus,  about  forty  years  after  the  dcnth  of  Can- 
dauleSf  through  Ardys,  the  suctt'ssor  of  Gypea.  Pliny  bow- 
ever  in  the  tirst  instance  mentioned,  where  he  treats  more 
particuliU'ly  of  art,  <;nlls  it  a  Battle  of  the  Mugiietcs,  *  in  (pia 
♦♦nit  Ma^netnm  proelium.'  This  may  apiiear  a  singTilar  and 
incrediblo  inciilent,  but  it  is  not  an  i^nlatefi  fact  rcfrarding 
the  curly  existence  of  painting  in  Asia  Minor.  There  is 
much  evidence  in  anticnt  writers  to  show*  (hat  painting'  w^as 
ecjmjmratively  an  old  art  in  Asia  Minor  imd  amonjr  the  Ionian 
<i recks,  while  at  the  same  period  in  Greece  itself  there  is 
scarcely  any  evidence  of  its  existence. 

{Dicttonat'ii  of  Greek  and  Roman  AnttquUies^  etlitcd  by 
W.  Smith,  Fii.  !>.,  artitlo  *  Painting:;) 

BULLA  NT,  JEAN,  one  of  the  few  early  French  archi- 
tects of  modern  times,  or  of  the  Renmssamc  jienoclj  whose 
names  hrive  uequired  historical  celebrity,  is  suTipf>sed  by  Cullet 
to  have  been  bom  at  Ecouen,  at  wliirli  place  he  die<l,  in 
1508,  at  the  ago  of  seventy-eijrht ;  accordingly  the  year  of  his 
birtli  must  have  been  about  3  520.  All  that  ia  known  of  his 
origin  is  that  he  was  a  retainer  of  ihe  Moutiuoreney  family  ; 
that  he  visited  ItaJy  in  his  early  youth,  and  returned  from 
Rome  in  1544.  For  an  adcK]unte  opfxjrtuuity  of  displaying 
his  professional  acfjuircments  he  had  not  to  >Mtit  long,  having 
l>een  oraploTC*!  the  following  year  by  tin.  fciebriiied  Constable 
Anne  dc  Montmorency,  lo  erect,  conjointly  with  Jean  Gou- 
jnn,  the  Chateau  d*Eionen,  in  which  work  he  book  espefdut 
njMtts  to  show  how  diligently  ho  had  studied  classical  anti* 
•— **y  oxid  iinljibed  its  sjarit,  by  parading  the  'orders*  in  a 
Oty  of  ways.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  ^  purity'  and  *  cor- 
nni'  of  taste  claimed  for  its  decorations  of  that  kind,  the 
nlxkfe-^lc  woa  a  grotesque  mixture  of  the  anti<[Ue,  or  rather 
^^biO  niDuem  Itjdiiui  f^rders,  up[dicd  to  whiit  was  in  all  other 
;i<effneols  decidedly  French  in  (ibysiognomy,  with  immense 
romsj  hirgo  and  fantastically  ornamented  lucarnea,  and  otbcr 


characteristics  m  that  age  and  cotmtry.     N* 
or  Frcneh-Gothic  style  of  tlic  pcrir>»i  w«*  : 
itself  externally  and  very  conjpKii 
dows  of  the  ehaprl  placed  in  one  • 
while  the  entrance  itself  formed  a 
decorated  with  Doric  and  Ionic  c< 
iermmi  in   half-length  fibres,        I 
chaficl  (now  removed  to  that  at  CI 
antif|ne  or  modem-antique  style  of  : 
sidered  Bui lant*s  masterpiece, — sup[ '  !   i 

the  sculpture  also.     At  the  time  o!     ';     J; 
and  subsequen 1 1  y ,  such  very  / ^    '     'i    i   •  ^ 
the  present  conaition  of  this  cli  in    u  -  ri'-ni' 
original  dcsipi.     Of  the  palace  erected  by 
fine  de  Medicis  (originally  called  L* Hotel  de 
afterwards  LTIotcl  Soissons),  not  even  so  much 
fact,  nothing  save  the  astrological  column  which i 
angle  of  the  court,  and  \a  xvoyf  attached  to  th 
which  occufiies  the  site  of  in  hat  was  Cath 
For  the  same  princess  he  also  ft!tcrc<l  and  en 
teau  de  Chenonceau — the  scene  of  fetes  and 
magniiieent  than  decorous.     Another  work  attrih 
is  the  Hotel   cle  Camavnlct  at  Paris,  but  this 
dotibtfuL     It  is  certain  however  that  he  was  i 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  (begmi  1564),  altho 
exactly  known  what  was  his  shore  in  the  work,  i 
of  his  nHso<'iatc  Dclorme,     After  having  enjoyed  t 
not    only  of  C'atherine,   but  of  Henri   IL    aird   H 
(imder  both  of  whom  he  held  the  olEce  of  c«  ' 
royal  buildings),  hc»  fonnd  anotlier  royal  pati' 
for  whom  he  build  a  portion  of  the  Gallery  ot  tti^ 
the  i^nd  next  the  Tuileries.     Bullant  was  tho 
works,  viz.  ^  Ilcgles  Gdndrales  d*An"hitectapr,* ' 
'  Traiti^  de  Gecmictrie  et  Horolographie/  1567: 
of  which  is  regarded  as  the  earliest  authoritW 
on  the  subject  of  the  so-called^tv  orders, 

(Callet,  Notice  de  qtteiqucM  Archttectee  , 
Heme  Siecfe.) 

BUMASTES,  a  genus  of  Trilohitcs,  tbtd 
Murchison,  includes  the  B.  Barriensis  or  Barri 
occurs  in  the  upper  Silurian  strata. 

BU'NIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belomgtng  to  tft 
order  Umbel! ifera?,  the  suborder  Ortbospcnncae,  aad 
Ammineec.  It  has  an  obsolete  calyx  ;  obcordatc  j^ 
broad  obtuse  inflexed  point ;  an  obtong  fruit,  the  i 
5  filiform  equid  ridges  \  the  interstices  with  P 
the  8tyln[)odium  conical.  The  species  are 
with  usually  tuberose  and  globose  roots,  squire l| 
pound  leaves,  and  wiiite  flowers. 

B.Jhjmosiim,  Pignut,  has  a  general  involticrc^ 
IMirtial  more  numerous  ;  fruit  oval,  niirmwingu|»i 
with  the  elongated  stylopodium  and  erect 
with  3  vitttt\     This  sjx^'cies  is  the  B.  ffenrndatum  < 
doUe  :  it  is  a  native  of  the  west  and  south  of  E^fi 
tiful  in  Great  Britain.     It  has  a  nearly  globular  r 
or  chestnut  colour  on  the  outside  and  white  «m 
ammatie  sweet   taste,  ami    is   frequently 
by  children.     It  is  called  in  this  ci>untry  I  _ 
earth-nut,  ar-nut,  kipper-nut,  hawk-tiut,  jur^ 
nut,  and  gr*umd-nut.    The  synonyraes  are  almo0t| 
in  the  French  and  Gemian  lunguages.     Pig 
this  mit,  and  get  fat  w  hen  they  are  allowe 
When  l>oileil  they  are  a  pleasant  and  nutrit' 
they  arc  preferred  by  some  people  to  chcso 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  added  i 

JJ.  Batbocosfaman  of  Lin  mens  is  a  different  i 
the  latter,  though  often  confounded  with  it. 
partial  involufTCs  are  composed  of  numerous 
oblong,  crowned  with  the  snort stylortotliimi  andf 
the  interstices  with  sinclc  vittiB.  ^fhis  plant  has  bli 
covered!  in  chalky  iielda  in  Cambridgeshire  ami  f 
probably  more  generally  diffusetl.     Georgo  < 
in  Ihe  *  Garrlener*8  Dictionary'  sixteen  ap 

(BfLbingtiin,  Mamtalaf  BrU>  Bol.) 

HUNTER   SANDStEIN,  the  lowest 
bcr  of  the  triassie  svstcni  of  strata,  as  undcritood  ' 
(the  lowest  j>art  oF  our  Mcso^oic  series)*     TUmi 
mi>  — 

Keuper  above,  marly. 
Muschelkalk  in  middle,  «ale 
Bunter  Sandstein  below,  arenae 
This  classification  is  iinphcablo  to  Englajul  h^ 
mitttllc  *cfm*     Mr.  Murcbi«ofi  is  of  opintoik 
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er  Sudstein  (Grte  bigtfr6  of  France)  belongs  to  tlie 
OBoic  series,  but  no  proof  of  this  is  yet  published. 
UONARRUOTI,  MICIIEL-AGNOLO,  the  Younger, 
bun  in  1568,  in  the  city  of  Florence.  lie  was  the  son 
ioondo  di  Buonamioto,  brother  of  the  great  Michel- 
olo,  or  Michd-Angelo,  as  the  name  is  now  usually 
Ml ;  his  mother  was  Cassandra  di  Donate  Ridoifi.  The 
Ifi  and  Buonamioti  were  both  families  of  the  nobility  of 
me.  Michcl-Agnolo  the  Younger  was  bom  betwetm 
md  fire  years  after  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Ue  disphiyed  a 
ifcr  literature  and  science  at  an  early  age,  and  studied 
MBaiics  and  natural  philosophy  under  Galileo.  lie  became  a 
berof  the  Academy  of  La  Crusca  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
I  Us  introductory  lecture  having  been  delivered  in  1585. 
ms  also  a  memU^r  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  and  was 
inted  to  offices  of  the  highest  dignity  in  both  academies. 
Boostructed  a  gallery  in  his  house,  and  filled  it  with  a 
■iid  collection  of  works  of  art  and  Florentine  antiquities, 
hdd  assemblies  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  and  litc- 
■m  in  Florence.  Soon  after  Ur^  VIII.  became  ])ope, 
■rited  Michcl-Agnolo  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  some 
^  and  gave  instructions  m  the  mathematical  sciences  to  tlic 
I's  nephews,  lie  died  January  11,  1646. 
[kbcl-Agnolo  Buonarruoti  the  Younger  is  chiefly  distin- 
hed  as  the  author  of  two  dramatic  compositions — '  La 
m'and  '  La  Ficra.' 

Ia  iamosissima  Tancia,'  as  Crescimbeni  calls  it,  though 
Hen  in  ottava  rima,  u  not  a  poem,  but  a  play  in  five  acts, 
(chiirarters  are  all  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
'of  Florence,  except  two,  who  are  citizens,  and,  except 
R  two,  they  all  speak  in  the  country  dialect  of  Tuscany.  La 
Kki  is  the  name  of  the  principal  female  character,  a  country 
Mf  more  distinguished  for  simplicity  than  wit.  This  rustic 
Mis  a  composition  of  great  excellence.  The  characters  are 
faed  with  great  distinctness  and  without  exaggeration ; 
Bdogue  is  rapid  and  animated ;  and  the  humour,  which 
i  chiefly  from  the  simple  notions  and  natural  expression 
^  country  pcojile,  exhibiting  their  feelings  and  modes  of 
*  and  superstitions,  is  highly  amusing,  and  without  any 
of  grossncss.  There  b  not  much  action,  and  some  of 
ircomstances  are  extravagant.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
IT  dialect  of  Tuscany  at  the  period  when  it  was  written, 
Tmncia*  is  a  work  of  the  highest  reputation.  It  was 
yxliibited  in  1611,  and  first  printed  in  1612,  without  the 
I  of  the  author. 

A  Fiera '  is  a  series  of  five  comedies,  of  five  acts  each, 
ing  altogether  a  connected  exhibition  of  characters 
mnot  be  called  a  dramatic  fable,  or  interwoven  series'of 
ts)  in  twenty-five  acts.  It  was  written  e8|)ecially  for 
se  of  the  Academy  of  La  Crusca  in  the  composition  of 
first  edition  of  their  great  ^  Vocabulario'  or  Dictionary 
i»  Italian  language,  llio  purpose  for  which  it  was 
ten  will  be  best  explained  by  an  extract  from  Dr.  Juhn- 
!•  Preface  to  his  Dictionary. 

Thit  many  terms  of  art  and  manufacture  are  omitted  must 
fankly  acknowledged ;  but  fur  this  defect  I  may  boldly 
me  that  it  was  unavoidable.    I  could  not  visit  caverns  to 

Sthe  miner's  language ;  nor  take  a  voyage  to  perfect  my 
bthe  dialect  of  navigation ;  nor  visit  the  warehouses  of 
Ipbots  and  the  shops  of  artificers  to  gain  the  names  of 
^m,  tDob,  and  operations,  of  which  no  mention  is  found  in 
gk-  What  favourable  accident  or  easy  in(juiry  brought 
wk  Dv  reach  has  not  been  neglected ;  but  it  had  been  a 
l^dni  labour  to  glean  up  words  bv  courting  liTing  infur- 
Khb,  sad  contesting  with  the  sullcnuess  of  one  and  the 
Wbefi  of  another. 

^s  fimdsh  the  Academicians  della  Crusca  with  words  of 
pU,  a  series  of  comedies  called  "  La  Fiera,"  or  the  Fair, 
Pprofeaeedly  written  by  Buonarroti ;  but  I  had  no  such 
MM,  and  therefore  was  content  to  want  what  they 
M  hare  wanted  likewise,  had  they  not  luckily  been  so 
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e  ■amber  and  \-ariety  of  characters  exhibited  in  <  La  Fiera' 
m  great  as  not  to  be  easilpr  counted ;  they  are  of  all  grades 
iMiety,  andof  all  professions  and  trades, — besides  numerous 
igariod  characters,  which  give  the  work  as  much  the  appear- 
le  of  a  series  of  masques  as  of  comedies.  In  its  style  of 
■position  it  is  also  more  poetical  than  '  La  Tancia,'  with 
ly  chomsses  and  lengthened  lyrical  dialogues ;  and  Iius 
gether  less  of  dramatic  interest  and  animation.  In  the 
ity  of  the  terms  selected,  as  well  as  of  the  idiom,  the  work 
r  high  repute. 
Ia  Ficm^  wM  firat  performed  in  the  Camival  of  1618  in 


the  theatre  of  the  great  Hall  of  the  Offices  (Sala  dceli  Ufiiy) 
in  Florence.  It  was  never  printed  till  1726,  when  *  La  Fiera' 
and  *  La  Tancia '  were  published  in  folio,  with  copious  expla- 
natory and  philological  notes  by  Salvini.  '  La  Fiera,  Com- 
niedia  di  Michelagnolo  Buonarruoti  ii  Giovane,  e  La  Tancia, 
Comniedia  Rustiude  del  Medisimo,  coll'  Annotazioni  dell' 
Abate  Anton  Maria  Salvini,  Gentiluomo  Fiorentino  e  Letter 
(Idle  Lettcrc  Greche  nello  Studio  Fiorentino.'  The  notes  of 
Salvini  to  both  pieces  are  very  useful,  though  somewhat 
pedantic. 

Two  other  dramatic  pieces  by  Michcl-Agnolo  the  Younger, 
'  II  Natale  d'  Ercole '  and  *  II  Giudicio  di  Paride,'  have  been 

Krinted  ;  they  are  of  the  (rlass  called  masques.  The  *  Cico- 
ite'  is  printed  in  the  '  Prose  Fiorentino.  He  also  was  the 
first  publisher  of  the  poetry  of  his  uncle,  *  Rime  di  Michcl- 
Agnolo  Buonarruoti,  raccolte  da  Michcl-Agnolo  suo  Niimte,' 
Fircnze,  4to.  1623.  Many  other  works  in  MS.  are  suid  to  bo 
in  the  posscssfon  of  the  descendants  of  his  family. 

(Za/'c  annexed  to  Salvini's  edition  of  '  La.  licre'  and  '  La 
Tanda.') 

BUONINSEGNA.    [Duccio  ni  Blosisslck a,  P.  C.  S.] 

BUOYANCY  is  the  power  which  certain  materials  have 
of  being  supported  at  the  surface  of  a  fluid  so  as  to  sink  in  it 
as  much  only  as  a  jiart  of  their  depth  or  thickness  ;  thus  ice, 
some  woods,  &c.  are  said  to  have  buoyancy  in  water .  Almost 
all  solid  bodies  have  tlie  power  of  floating  on  mercury.  The 
term  is  frequently  used  to  designate  Uie  weight  by  which  a 
solid  mass  of  wood,  or  a  vessel  of  wood  or  metal,  can  bo  made 
to  sink  in  water  till  its  upper  surface  is  on  a  level  with  that  of 
the  water,  or  till  a  horizontal  section  of  the  body,  at  a  given 
distance  from  the  upper  or  lower  surface  of  the  latter,  is  on 
that  level. 

It  is  shown  [Htdrostatics,  P.  C]  that,  when  a  body  is 
immersed  in  a  fluid,  the  weight  of  the  body  with  m  hatever  it 
may  carry  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  as  much  of  the  fluid  as  is 
equal  in  volume  to  the  immersed  part  of  the  body.  Hence,  if  the 
s[)ecific  gravity  of  a  body  and  that  of  a  fluid  are  given  (the  former 
beiug  less  than  the  latter),  the  buoyancy  may  be  found.  Thus, 
by  the  rules  of  mensuration,  find  in  cubic  feet  the  volume  of 
the  body,  if  it  is  to  be  wholly  immersed,  or  the  volume  of  the 
part  only  which  is  to  be  under  Mater,  and  multiply  it  by  the 
srjecific  gravity  of  Mater  (the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
fluid),  the  product  will  be  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced : 
subtract,  from  this  product,  tlie  Mcight  of  the  body ;  and  the 
result  will  be  the  required  buoyancy,  or  the  weight  which  it 
will  carry  without  sinking  lower  than  the  given  depth.  If  the 
body,  suppose  it  to  be  a  log  of  timber,  cannot  be  actually 
weighed,  the  product  of  its  volume  by  its  si)ccific  gravity 
M'ill  express  its  weight. 

If  it  be  required  to  find  the  volume  of  a  rectangular  mass 
of  timber,  of  given  depth,  which  Mill  support  a  given  weight, 
the  following  equation  may  be  formed : — 

Let  8  be  the  unknoM-n  area  of  a  horizontal  section  through 
the  mass  of  timber,  and  consequently  the  horizontal  surface 
of  the  displaced  water.  Let  d  be  the  given  depth  of  the 
mass  of  wood  and  cF  the  given  depth  to  which  it  is  to  be  im- 
mersed. Let  ^  be  the  snecific  gravity  of  the  wood  and  g'  that 
of  the  water ;  also  let  W  be  the  given  weight  which  is  to  bo 
supported : 

Then  s  X  rf  X  ^  +  W  =  s  X  d'x  r/  ; 

whence  s=      ^y_^^ 
and  this  value  of  s  being  multiplied  by  d,  will  give  the  required 
volume. 

In  a  similar  manner  may  the  buoyancy  of  casks  or  other 
vessels  be  found,  or  the  number  of  vessels  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  float  any  given  weight ;  the  volumes  being  found 
by  the  rules  of  mensuration,  and  the  m  eight  of  a  vessel  b}-  ex- 
periment or  by  the  volume  and  snecific  gravity  of  its  solid  part. 

This  proposition  is  useful  in  detemiining  the  amount  of  vo- 
lume which  would  liave  buoyancy  sutticient  to  raise  a  sunken 
ship,  or  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  a  floating  bridge 
M-hich  may  support  a  given  weight  of  trooiw  or  artillery. 

BUOYS  AND  LIFE-PRESERVERS.    Many  ingeni- 
ous plans,  more  or  loss  practicable,  have  l)cen  propoeed  within 
tiie  last  few  years,  for  saving  from  drowning  those  who  may 
1)0  in  peril' by  shipwreck    or  otherwise.      In  Lifk-Blot, 
P.  C,  several  contri\'ance8  arc  noticed,  winch  up  to  tliat  time 
had  been  suggested  for  this  puri)ose,  such  as  those  of  Lukin, 
Greathead,  Wilson,  Bremmer,   Bray.  Oordcm,  Ansell,  &ir. 
Those  which  have  since  been  brought  t(jnvanl  may  lie  gnmpiMl 
together  under  three  headings,  according  aa  they  n-late  to 
boats,  buoys,  or  garments. 
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water.  Secondly,  he  floated  by  its  means  a  weight 
fifteen  and  sixteen  iwunds.  Thinlly,  he  personSly 
eontrivanoo  in  water  six  inches  deeper  than  his 
;  when  he  floated,  with  head,  neck,  and  shoulders 

cc,  in  1843,  introduced  a  contrivance  in  which 
[  respiration  arc  l>oth  attended  to.     There  is  an 

or  cushion  of  India-rubber  attachctl  to  the  back  to 
vearer  to  float  in  water  with  his  face  uppenriost ; 
a  wire-gauze  protector  flxed  over  the  moutli  and 
icient  to  admit  air  for  respiration,  but  to  reiiel 
other  contrivance,  that  of  Mr.  Symintrton,  consists 
•ly  fonned  jacket  or  belt,  cajwble  of  l>eing  quickly 
I  the  waist,  and  having  buoyancy  enough  to  keep 
the  wearer  above  water. 

US,  an  early  Greek  sculptor  of  the  island  of 
of  a  family  long  celebratea  as  statuaries,  was  the 
lermus  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  the  brother  of 
d  lived  about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  or  540  b.c. 
•  known  for  the  enmity  between  him  and  the  poet 
lan  for  his  works,  though  both  Pliny  and  Pausanias 
al  of  them.  The  quarrel  between  Bupalus  and 
B  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  sculptor  re- 
■e  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet :  who  ac- 
4^  his  well-known  satirical  weapons  against  him  ; 

the  sculptor  retaliated  by  executing  a  ridiculous 
pponax,  who,  it  seems,  from  some  peculiarities  of 
was  easily  made  ridiculous.  This  plastic  satire 
d  by  the  poet  by  some  satirical  iambics  upon  Bu- 
pungcnt  a  nature,  according  to  a  report,  no  doubt 
lake  the  sculptor  han^  himself.  The  story  seems 
1  common  centuries  after  the  time  of  Bupalus,  for 
od.,  ode  vi.)  has  the  words  *  Acer  hostis  Bunalo  * 
it  indication  of  Hipponax.  Pliny  (Hist,  Nat., 
peaks  of  works  by  the  brothers   Bupalus  and 

Chios,  Lesbos,  Delos,  and  at  Home.  Their 
Tmus  was  the  son  of  Micciades,  who  was  the  sou 
Jpoii  some  of  their  works  at  Delos  they  wrote, 
t  to  be  celebrated  for  its  vines  only,  but  also  for 
r  the  sons  of  Anthermus.*  There  is  a  sitting 
s  in  the  Vatican,  with  BoviraXoQ  tvoUi  on  the 

is  evidently,  from  its  fully  dovelop<.'d  style,  of  a 
period   than  that  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

CletnejUino,  i.  tab.  10.) 

kitaioffiis  Artific-um ;  Sillig,  Catalogus  Artificum ; 
'poclwn  (ler  Bildcndeti-Kunst,  &c.) 
I  RUM  (from  /3omc,  ox,  and  TrAcrpov,  side),  a 
nts  belonging  to  the  natui-al  order  Umbelliferae, 
r  Orthospermeae,  the  tribe  Ammincae.  It  has  an 
s  ;  entire,  roundish  i>et<ds,  with  a  closely  involute, 
ie  point ;  the  fruit  suMidvmous ;  carpels  with 
1  or  filifonn  and  sharp  or  (Asolete  ridges ;  inter- 
Mr  without  vitt£E ;  stylojKJdium  dej)rcssed.  The 
ipiite  smooth,  herbs  or  shrubs.  The  leaves  are 
1  most  instances  being  quite  entire.  This  arises 
loesessing  no  lamina ;  they  arc  composed  entirely 
to,  and  are  in  fact  phyllodia.     The  flowers  are 

about  fifty  species  of  Bupleunim.  They  are  na- 
lerate  climates  in  most  i)arts  of  the  world.  They 
►y  the  common  name  of  Hare*s-ear.  When  eaten 
ejr  are  supposed  to  injure  them  and  cause  dis- 
le  abdomen ;  hence  the  generic  name.  B,  ro- 
is  the  Thorow-wax  of  the  herbalists.  It  has  a 
m,  with  oval  perfoliate  leaves,  and  the  fmit  with 
ices.  It  was  supposed  to  possess  especial  virtues  as 
tmt  there  is  no  question  now  that  wounds  are  better 
fuch  applications.  There  are  three  other  British 
muissimum,  B.  artstatum^and  B.  fcdcatum.  The 
sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  annual 
require  to  be  Bowa  in  the  o[)en  ground  early  in 
The  perennial  may  be  increased  by  dividing  their 
irobby  by  cuttings. 

rd  JMct.;  Babincrton,  Man.  of  Brit.  Bot.) 
TIS    (Fossil),     the  elytra  of  beeties  found  at 
mwe  been  referred  to  this  genus. 
LRA.     [Bebberba,  P.  C.  S.] 
I,  REVl  GEORGE,  was  lx)m  in  London  on  the 
%  or,  according  to  the  New  Stylo  shortly  after- 
uoed,  tlie  5th  of  June,  1752.     As  he  showed  an 
r  drawing,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  an 
loac  Taylor.     About  1773  he  became  a  student 
1  Academy ;  but  shorUy  afterwards  ho  began  to 


preach,  and  at  length  detcrmbed  to  relinquish  his  profession, 
and  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  1778 
he  became  pastor  of  a  Congn*gational  or  Independent  church 
at  Lancaster ;  in  1783  he  removed  to  Coventry,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  which  city  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society ;  and  in  1803  he  accepted  a  una- 
nimous call  to  the  |)astorship  of  tiie  Congregational  church  in 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  his  removal  to  the  metropolis  beingfurther 
urged  by  a  request  to  undertake  the  oflSces  of  secretary  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  editor  of  the  *  Evangelical 
Magazine,*  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Eyre. 
The  duties  of  these  oftices  were  nerformed  by  Buixler  with 
much  zeal  and  ixruliar  talent,  untu  increasing  years  and  in- 
firmities compelled  him  to  resign  them  ;  and,  during  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years  after  Uis  removal  to  London,  ho 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  various  religious  movements  of 
the  booy  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  universally  respected  members. 
Burder  died  at  the  a^  of  eighty,  on  the  29th  of  M^y,  1832. 
His  publications,  which  were  numerous  and  exceedingly  use* 
ful,  consisted  chiefly  of  relieious  essays  and  sermons  (?  a  pe- 
culiarly simple  character,  which  have  gained  a  hiffh  reputation 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  religious  denomination.  Of 
these  the  *  Village  Sermons,*  of  which  six  volumes  appeared 
at  various  times  oetween  1799  and  1812,  and  which  have  been 
repeatedly  reprinted,  and  translated  into  several  European 
languages,  are  perhaps  the  best  known.      Of   forty-eight 

*  Cottage  Sermons,*  '  Sea  Sermons,'  and  '  Sermons  to  the 
Aged,'  written  for  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the  aggregate 
circulation  during  his  life  amounted  to  little  short  of  a  million 
copies.  Among  his  other  publications  were,  '  Evangelical 
Tnith  Defended,'  8vo.,  1788 ;  an  abridgement  of  Dr.  Owen's 

*  Treatise  on  Justification  W  Faith,'  8vo.,  1797 ;  *  The  Welsh 
Indians,  or  a  Collection  ofPapers  respectmg  a  people  whose 
ancestors 'emigrated  from  Wales  to  America  in  1170,  with 
Prince  Madoe,  and  who  are  said  now  to  inhabit  a  beautiful 
country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississinpi,*  8vo.,  1797  ;  *  Mis- 
sionary Anecdutes,*  12mo.,  1811 ;  ana  a  new  edition,  revised 
and  considerably  extended,  of  the  Rev.  Laurence  nowel*s 
'  History  of  the  Bible,'  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  and  I2mo.. 
1807.    Burder  also  edited  Bunyan's  *  Pilgrim's  Progress'  and 

*  IIol v  War,'  and  Matthew  Henry's  *  Commentary,  and  pub- 
lished several  other  works,  some  of  which  arc  mentioned  in 
an  obituary  notice  in  the  *  Gentieman's  Magaane '  for  July, 
1832,  and  in  tiie  '  Memoir' published  in  1833  by  his  eldest 
son,  Henry  Forster  Burder,  D.D.,  which  is  partly  autobio- 
graphical. There  is  also  a  pretty  full  account  of  Burder  in 
Dr.  Morison*s  '  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.' 

BUIIDETT,  SIR  FRANCIS,  Babt.,  was  bom  on  tho 
25th  of  Januaiy,  1770,  and  was  the  third  son  of  Francis  Burdett, 
second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  Bart.,  of  Bramcote,  Warwick- 
shire. His  mother  was  Eleanor,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
William  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Ramsbury,  in  Wiltshire.  Before  the 
death,  in  1797,  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Robert, who  had  also  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  the  titie,  tho  subject  of  the  present 
notice  had  lost  both  his  father  and  his  two  elder  brothers ; 
and,  his  father's  elder  brother  having  previously  died,  ho 
became  baronet.  His  father  had  died  in  1794;  and  Se<Iley, 
the  last  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  had  been  drowned,  along 
with  Lord  Montague,  in  1793,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  falls 
of  the  Rhine  at  SdiafFhausen  in  a  small  ooat.  The  baronetcy 
had  been  conferred  in  1618  upon  his  great-great-great-grancf- 
father,  Sir  Francis,  smd  to  be  the  nineteenth  in  lineal  descent 
from  Ilugh  de  Burdett,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror. 
Thomas  Burdett,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  for  wishing  that  the  man  who  had  moved  the  king  to 
kill  a  favourite  white  buck  in  his  park  at  Yarrow  had  the 
horns  in  his  belly,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  late  baronet.  Sir 
Francis  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards 
spent  some  years  on  the  Continent.  In  1793  he  married 
Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Coutts,  Esq., 
banker.  In  1796,  being  still  Mr.  Burdett,  he  was,  b;^  the 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  returned  for  Boroughbridge, 
in  Yorkshire,  his  colleague  being  Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Eldon  and  Lord  Chancellor.  A  few  years  sub- 
sequent to  this,  on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  his  mother's 
family,  he  assumed,  in  addition  to  his  paternal  name,  that 
of  Jones,  which  however  he  soon  afterwards  resigned.  From 
his  first  entry  into  parliament  Sir  Francis  had  followed 
lui  extreme  course  of  iK)pular  politics,  opiwsing  the  govcm- 
mcnt  Jind  the  war,  aavocating  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion, and  C8i)ecially  distinguishing  himself  by  an  inquixy 
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wbidi  he  prot  n^t  on  foot  into  tlic  abuse*  of  the  Cold  Batfi 
.Fic'ldi  and  other  prisoti**  Thu  led  to  \m  being  brought 
forward  at  the  general  ^loctioQ  in  1802  ^  a  cmulidute  for 
lthc  repreaiuitaUan  <>f  Middlei?ex,  in  opjH>sition  to  Mr*  Main- 
^w*Mring,  who  MBS  cUairniim  of  the  Coi*nty  Sessions,  and 
had  been  the  |x^rs4iii  by  whom  tlic  invcstigiidon  intn  the 
)])nsqn  abuser  had  l>£??n  plntipally  resisted  mid  imi>edcKl  in 
the  Hon^.  The  public  ext'itoincnt  which  tins  cuntust  oc- 
Ciisioacd  vfm  unexampled.  It  cndtni  on  the  Ijth  tlay  by 
.gilding,  3ir  Fmuujls  a  oiLipritj  of  371  votes  over  his  oj^iionent ; 
bul  91  conjniiltee  alWrwardd  dcrbrt'd  the  election  void^  imd 
the  House  «e^t  the  two  sherifls  to  Newgate,  A  new  eloetinn 
took  pbco  in  July^  1804,  the  other  candiiJato  being  now  Mn 
Mjiiuwariaj£*s  son,  the  father  having:  di*M|ualified  himsolf  by 
un  infrinereniefttof  the  T  renting  Aot ;  and  at  the  cnnckLsion  of 
the  poll  Biirdett  was  left  in  a  minority  of  five,  the  nimibcra 
beinj?  2828  and  2823.  Dnt  this  clexition  was  rdso  declared 
void  by  n  conunittee,  the  rej>oit  dteLiring  hi  the  same  time 
that  Sir  Francis  ong^ht  to  have  bef^^  returned*  On  tliis  hU 
retuni  wns  al^  attacked  ;  and  evontuidly  another  committee, 
on  the  8th  of  Febi-^rary,  IBOts  found  that  Main  waring  had  a 
majority  of  one,  and  that  ho  oui^ht  to  be  the  member.  Three 
uf  Burdett*»  voters^  LK>ing-  al>erwards  jirosoenled,  were  scu- 
trncctl  to  transportation  to  Botany  liiy ;  and  the  [)rocet*dingst 
altogether  are  said  to  have  eost  Sir  Francis  above  a  hundred 
thousand  pountl^.  At  the  noxt  grenend  eUK'tion,  in  I80t).  he 
;W*kS  R^in  (>roposed  for  the  eounty ;  but  this  time  he  oidy 
polled  1197  votes^  and  Mr.  Mellish  was  returncnL  In  May, 
1807*  a  duel  took  i*lac€  between  Sir  Francis  anfl  Mr.  James 
1*00 1 h  whom  he  had  supported  as  the  |Hij>uLir  eandidate  for 
Westminster  the  year  l>efore  :  they  fought  at  Coml>e  Wood 
rear  VV^imbiedon  Common^  and  at  the  second  exchange  of 
shots  Ijoth  were  seriously  wiiunde<L  While  they  lay  ill,  both 
-were  put  in  nmiiination  for  Wi?stminster  at  the  new  gen  end 
election;  and  liio  result  wbs  that,  after  a  eontest  of  iifteen 
(<kiys,  Sir  Francis  wiis  brought  in  at  the  head  of  the  [k)11, 
havin,?  obUiiood  5] 34  votc^  (his  collea^e  Lord  Cochrane 
only  poirm;^  3708),  aud  that  Paull  was  left  fiPlh,  and  at  the 
bottijut,  with  only  2(I9»  At  the  preceding  election  Paid  I  had 
liad  4il65  votest,  bein^  only  277  under  Mr.  Sheridsm,  the  suc- 
ceasfid  candidute.  Sir  Frrtncis  continued  to  sit  for  Wostmiiister 
^^rotn  lilts  time  for  ne*irly  thirty  years.  The  great  event  of 
his  mtiscKtflf'nt  career  is  hi«  eonmiittiil  to  the  Tower  by  tlie 
House*  of  Comnjons^  in  March,  1810,  for  a  letter  to  Ids' con - 
itituonts  denyin^j  tlic  |K>wer  of  Ihe  House  to  imprison  dc- 
lint|uents,  vvhtrh  hn  publishi?din  Coblxitt's  *  Political  llep^ter/ 
and  which  the  House  voted  to  be  libel  Ions  i*nd  scamlaloiis. 
,He  attempted  to  resist  the  Speaker*s  warrant,  and  sonu-  lives 
twore  lost  iA  a  itrcet  contest  between  the  military  nnd  the 
-people  ;  but  he  evenfuully  surrendered,  of  eonrst?,  and  he  lay 
'  ffln  jtrkoft  from  the  B\h  of  ApriJ  till  the  jirorOf?ation  of  p:l^l^a- 
|  iment  on  the  21st  of  June.  JSir  Francis  conliniicd  to  adhnre 
.to  the  [lojmlatr  side  in  |Miliiic9  till  srmie  lime  after  the  aofwiint- 
mcnt  of  the  Mellwurne  ministry,  in  April,  1635,  when  he 
I  ^'ent  into  opposition  agfainst  his  old  frienas  in  the  po%ernuient, 
,en  the  ground  |>rinci[jallv  of  the  court  he  chargied  them  with 
^  ffiuyiiix  to  Mr*  O'Connoll  and  his  followers  in  their  agitation 
i^ainst  the  Irish  established  church.  In  tliGise  circnmstances 
hie  d<>clinml  standinir  for  Westminster  nt  the  penend  election 
Ml  July,  l'i37  ;  but  he  was  returned  for  Wiltdnre,  and  he  sat 
for  that  county  till  his  death,  which  tivtik  place  on  tlie  Siini 
•of  Jannurj',  1844.     Lafly  Burdett  had  died  only  a  few  days 

(Fuhiic  Cfiaraelers,  vol.  v.  ;  Bcatson's  Chron<^()(jieal 
^lUijhter  of  Pfirtiameni ;  Annual  J^efftifter ;  PmHamett' 
tary  HUtory ;  Bioqraphlctd  JtuieJc  to  Home  of  Commons. 
l&e.  &r) 

BUKDIK  IirmSE,  ft  locality  near  Edinbnrirh,  whw  a 
thin  band  of  carboiofiTOiis  limestone,  remarkably  rich  in  Kn- 
tornostnica,  and  containiiif^8phoenoptcris»,  uthJ  other  land  ]klanl.«i, 
oeeui^.  It  has  been  ffc*fTibed  by  Dr.  Hihbert,  in  the  Trans, 
of  the  Royal  Sue,  of  Edinburj^h.' 

lUTRCAGE  UOLUING   isone  of  the  forms  of  f*MiditI 
I  -tenure  in  Scotland.     The  !u)lders  of  the  fiefs  under  the  r  hur- 
tcrs  r»f  privilecres  in  fuvour  of  the  biirg lis,  hold  directly  of  the 
I*cmwn.  refnminfr  service  by  watchinj^  and  warding.      The 
fetnrn  is  now  merely  nominal,  but  the  holding  is  still   of  the 
Hi,  though  fhe  investiture  is  given  by  the  magrlstrates  of 
rburph.     The  j>t'culiar  character  of  this  hohliti^  lias  p re- 
ed in  modern    practice  the   im|iortant  distimtionj  that 
*«rhile  olb^r  descriptions  of  hnidin!   property  mny  be  ?nbfencd 
■tfcd  innnitmn,  s  bur^^a-e  holding  ran  only  he  tnmsfcrred  from 
tmecfonn  rassui  to  another^  who  rom^i  in  hb  place.    All 


transfers,  to  eon stitute  peal  ri' 

rcrorded  in  the  books  of  the 

tht'  Iwids  held  by  or  of  tt  roy  ; 

by  burgage  tenure.     The  coii 

obtain  feu  rights  and  errant  -i 

gage  holding  is  applicable 

Qie  charter  gr.inting  bnrgaJ  p[i>u«  ^ii  *>«  mi^ 

applies, 

IJURGKMAIR,  HANS,  a  cclebr^liHi  M  I 
and  wfMxI-en graver,  Iwrn  at  Augsburg  'm  14Ji 
some  titne  iii  Kumberg^  and  was  tho  conU 
some  supposed  to  have  Ijeen  the  sphcilar,  of  Xll 
They  appear  to  have  worked  together,  but  ihe  i 
a  mere  conjecture,  which,  like  many  other 
jectureSf  has  apjmrendy  arisen  frona  a$i>eciefi  of  h^fiNi 
or  an  anxiety  to  f;how  that  Albretdit  l)urer  ^m  i 
or  indirectly  the  source  of  everything  excellent  b  si  tl 
prodifced  in  bis  own  time  and  country. 

There  are  still  several  excellent  puin^ags  in  «9,  In 
period,  by  Uurgkmair,  preserved  in  the  gillc, 
Munich,  and  tschlei«shcim  ;  and  then?  are  oth< 
and  at  Berlin.     He   ji^iintc^tl  also  in   frr- 
and  be  illuminated  manuficripts ;  but  he  . 
woodcuts, or  at  least  those  cut  from  his  dc  .^, 
to  noArly  S4»ven  hundred,  including  some  tm\)^ 
of  the  EmixTor  Maximilbn  I.,  in  135  large  cur 
tion  by  the  emperor,  is  one  of  bis  cliief  worr 
cuted  in  lilli,  the  year  of  Maximilians  d^ 
Bnrgkmair :    aoinc  of  the  prints  are  n^iarked 
in  f^il! ;  others  viith  merely  II.  B.      11«  ex( 
with  assiMance,  another  series  of  cuts  in  ci^n 
the  same  emperor,  entitled  Dor  Weiss  Km 
King),  of  which  there  are  237  large  cnr 
of  the  deeds  of  Maiimilian,  from  the   i 
Saucrwein.     The  emperor  i.**  said  to  have-  mi 
work  himself.     The  blocks  are  still  firesen'e*! 
of  Vienna.     Ther*  is  also  by  Burgkmair  an 
tniit  of  Maximilian,  in  chiaro&cnro,  dated  151 
an  excellent  j*ortrdit  of  Johami  Bautngiirtncr.  i 
a  picture  of  St.  George  on  borsebuek,   I   u::   r;  <  i,u 
On  Bnrgkmair's  prints  in  chiarofcnro  another  in       ■ 
sides  his  own— -Jost  de  Nogkor,  (o  whum  jir^jl 
tion  of  the  chiaroacuro  is  due.     Besides  the^ 
woodcuts,   tliere  are   several  etchings   and  iwu  «fif 
attribntGd  to   Burgkmair.     His  paintings  arc  tank 
fiol  idly  executed,  but  arc  Gothic  in  taste;  Ihcin;  irtti 
Pinakothek   at  Munich,  of  which  that  of  ihe  thiii 
Lihorius,    Eustace,  and  Uoch,  is  >i      '     '  Mm 

style   (Cabinet  ih  No- 24).     In  tit  ii| 

at  Vienna  there  is  a  picture  by  Burju'Kiu  " 

M'ife,  with  their  ajres  inscrilie*!  upon  it*  <: 
his  lifly-scveirtii  year.     The  year  of  his 
but  it  is  .^up|H>sed  to  have  been  155t>,     ."^ 
jiortrait  of  Burgkmair  in  his  *  Teutsr-he  ..      .     _ 
there  is  a  print  by  G,  C.  Kiliiui,  of  tlio  Viecini  fd 
Burgkmair  and  his  wife. 

{ileincken,  DkHonntiire  (Irx  Attiftr^,  SfC. ;  M#fi 
btetiux  de  Viemie ;  Barlsch,  Pemtte-Gravmr  ^  IIcflN 
aehicht^  der  Hohschjmdekujisty  ^v,)  'i 

BURGLARY.     [Uo^Jsebheakijcg,  P,  C*  0J      ^ 

BURIAL.      riXTKRMIINT,  P.  C\] 

BURxMA'NNI^,  a  natural  order  of  planti  bilfli^ 
Lhidley*B  group  of  cpigynous  Etidogenn.  It  irm  frl 
stitnted  by  8prengel  aa  i  separare  order,  ind  i*  •! 
made  a  section  of  Amaryllidea?.  The  <r  -■'  -  •' ♦ila 
longing  to  this  order  are  herbacectus.  w  i'  I  I* 

leaves,  or  none  at  all.  with  terminal  (Icvi. ,  . 
upon  a  2-  or  3-branched  rachia,  or  soUt&ry.      The  I 
hermaphrodito ;  the  perianth  tulmlar,  superior,  tola 
branouii,  w  ith  6  teeth,  the  3  inner  ones  minutOt ' 
larger  with  u  wing  or  kecd  at  the   back ;  the  \ 
serted  in  the  tul*e  opposite  Ihe  petals?,  with 
anthers  opening  transversely  witfi  a  lleshr  (f 
son^etin>es  ?!  sterile  stumens  altcmnfe  w  r 
inferior  or  3-eelled,  many«8eede«t.  with  f'; 
nate  with  tlie  wings  of  %X\q  perianth  ;  the  5t Uc  i 
Migma    S-lobed,    |>etaloid ;    the   rajtcylcs    covf 
withered  perianth  or  3-eelled,  bursting  irr^prulsHf  $ 
lieincr  numerous,  minute,  striatc<l  with  an  aril,  I 
ant'  minute  embryo. 

The  gonus  Burmannin,  on  which  this  or 
fcmndtHl,  i-?  variously  assigned  by  ditterent  bot 
placed  it  in  Brom^liacete,  Brown  in  Joncscc^i  \i 
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pli^ei  It  between  Jiinciwcfle  tnd 
wmoidoTucctt^  and  tiwrc  can  h^ 
tof^^  pfppnety  of  constituting^  it  a  distinct 
The  Fpecips  arc  natives  of  A  sin,  Africii,  and 
jrici.  The  prenera  n^rerrcd  to  this  order  arc  liurmunnia^ 
kffplkt  Gonyanthc*^  Gjnino*iphon,  Apteria.  They 
'  not  rery  conspiciMxia  properties ;  the  Apteriii  setaeea 
I  bj  Nnttidl  to  pcM»c«B  tonic  »nd  astringent  pro|}erttp«. 
lEreili  cienilea  b  n\m  mid  to  have  a  flavour  veiy  similar 
ft  of  green  tea. 

bdley,  Natwal  Sxfttrm  :  Bnmett,  fhtliitrs  of  Botany  J) 
fRNES,  SIFi  ALtXANDEK,  was  liom  May  H3,  1«05, 
bntro^e,  in  Seotlaml.  His  father  wns  vm  aetive  majiiiitfate 
Marshire^  and  held  stiecesstvely  tUe  eliief  official  ^itua- 
m  the  ^wroog-h  of  Montrose.  H  w  grrand father  was  the 
er  of  William  Rumes,  fatlierofthe  poet  Bum*,  whowai« 
tit  to  omit  the  letter  e  from  the  family.  Alexander  Rumes 
docated  at  the  Montrose  Academy,  in  which  he  greatly 

Kied  himself.  Having  obtained  a  eadetjihip  in  the 
rmy,  he  left  arhool  at  the  a^  of  mteen,  andarnved 
^Oet.  31,  182 K  On  the  25th  of  Deceml»cr,  1822, 
pointed  interpreter  in  Hindustance  to  the  1st  extra 
ion  at  8umt,  and,  on  aoefujnt  of  his  pmficieney  in  the 
m  Ita^im^t  the  Jndgt^of  the  Sadder  Adaulut  ap|»om(ed 
iftimil  aoUcitation,  to  the  office  of  translator  of  the  Per- 
^tamcaU  of  that  court. 

^OB^e^ucnre  of  disturbances  in  Cutch,  tfie  rcfrimcnt  to 
I  £mi|en  Humes  was  attached ,  the  21  £t  Romtjay  native 
ry,  having  been  onlered  to  Iihof»j,  he  joined  it  there  in 

LI  825,  lie  was  soon  afterwards  made  quartermaster  of 
^  and  in  November,  1825,  when  he  was  only  twenty, 
[ipofntcd  Persian  interpreter  to  a  force  of  eight  thousand 
PKoablad  for  the  invasion  of  Scinde.  In  August,  18"2t), 
If  coafirmcd  on  the  general  staif  as  deputy-assistant- 

thia  period  he  drew  up  an  elaborate  nnper  on  the  slatis> 
'Waou-,  for  which,  in  1827,  Lieut.  Bumcs  receive*!  the 
of  the  Bombay  government  and  the  s|>ecitJ  eoiamenda' 
r  tho  Hon.  Mountatuart  Etphinstone.  the  governor;  am! 
siinijar  testimonies  of  appmlmtion  in  1828  for  a 
ir<m  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Lieut.  Rumes 
[(pointed  as4istant-(|tjartermaiter-general  to  the  anny. 
Id,  1828,  and  in  Sept,  182$)|  was  appointed  assistant 
pditical  agent  in  Cutch,  in  proseciition  of  the  survey  of 
Dnb-west  frofitic?r.  (Ue  has  griven  an  aceount  of  this 
fin  the  Tran^eiions of  the  Royal  (leoin^phieal  Society 
(JW.)  He  soon  afterwards  made  a  joiimey  into  Rajjioo- 
ftom  whieh  however  he  was  recalled  ;  and  in  1830  was 
by  the  Indian  government  to  procc^  to  Lahore 
remorkabty  large  horses,  as  a  present  from  the  kin«r 
l^biid  to  Runjeet  fc»ingh,  tlie  ruler  of  (he  Panjab.  The 
oC  this  eipedition  are  ^iveu  in  the  thinl  \'oluuie  of  liis 
Itfls  into  Bokhara/  The  mission  was  liirected  to  [irricecd 
devious  route  of  Scinde ;  the  secret  object  Ix'rn^r  to  «>l> 
kvmatioQ  concerning  the  Indus,  the  envoy  was  pmv ided 
H\tn  to  the  Ameers,  and,  tJie  better  to  obviate  suspicion, 
Mit  frith  him  a  ^niard  of  wild  Beloochecs.  The  mission 
d  fivai  Manda^ie  in  Cutch,  Jan.  21,  1831,  and  on  the 
levhed  the  weatera  mouth  of  the  Indus,  After  a  long 
tedious  negotiation  with  the  mlcrs  of  Scinde,  Riimcs  re- 
d  thfir  full  sanction  to  proceed  by  water  from  the  month 
indoK.  The  delay  however  had  been  turned  to  ureotmt. 
•  hid  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  njouths  of  the 
■nd  a  map  of  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  After 
I  week  at  Tatta,  they  set  sail  up  the  river,  April  I2tb, 
'  HydtTabad  on  the  18th,  where  he  was  received 
cordiality  by  the  Ameers.  The  mission  remained 
Ijfehad  till  the  23rd  of  Ajiril,  when  thry  re-eiiibarkcd 
*  Indus,  and  tAer  viaitinK  all  the  plucea'nf  impirtancc 
I (W banks,  on  the  18th  of  July  they  arrived  at  Lahore, 
f^^Mir  reception  was  magnificent,  a  deputation  of  nobles 
HiQrtbe  entciy  and  his  aoite  to  the  door  of  the  |mlucc  of 
iOMfbriiiiioMilutesof  musketry  and  art*  11  cry.  ^  While 
'  im  Bumes,  *  to  remove  my  shoes  at  the  threshold, 
found  myself  in  the  arms  and  tight  embrace  of  a 
^oU-Jookixig  man,  the  great  maharujn  Runjeet  Singh, 
'  m«  by  the  hand  to  the  interior  of  the  court, 
lidftfieed  that  distance  to  do  us  honour.' 
'  itmuninff  till  the  middle  of  August  with  Runjeet 
rhorn-aiti-cr  Rumes  with  the  familiarity  of  a  friend,  the 
,  crossed  the  Sutlege^  and  proceedeii  to 
^jition  of  the  Indian  government,  where 
I  became  aoiuaiikted  with  the  ex-kings  of  CabooL  Shah 
f.  C,  S.,  No.  33. 


Zetnftn  and  Shr.h  Shorjiib,  who  were  living  there  imder  t!|0  ] 
protection  of  the  Britisli  government.     From   Loodiana  ttie 
mission  proeeetjed  to  fHimla,  where  Rumes  met  the  governor* 
prenend,  Lord  William  Rentinck,  who  without  6i^Uy  entere^l] 
mto  negotiations  for  laying  o|^n  the  navigation  of  the  Indtta  1 
to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

After  his  return  from  his  mission,  Lieut,  Barnes  proposed  ' 
to  I^rd  William   Rentinck  on  cijK^ition  into  Central  Asia, 
which  received  from  his  lordshin  the  most  liberal  encourage-  j 
ment.     The  sanction  of  the  Indian  government  liaving  been 
obtttincd,   the  joumev  was  commenced    in    January,   1 832. 
Lieut.  Rumes  was  wd)l  provided  with  instmments!,  and  mn^s 
his  journey  a  kind  of  flying  survey.     Arrowsmith's  map,  com-  I 
oiled  from  his  lal)onr8  ami  every  other  araibble  source,  is  prf>»  I 
mh\y  the  most  jKjrfect  now  existing  of  the  eowttries  which  it 
embraces, 

Rumed  lef^  I>elhi,  accompanied  by  Mr,  Jame«  Geranf ,  sur-  I 
creon  of  the  Hen  gal  army,  Dee.  23,' 1831,  and  proceeded  by 
express  to  Loodiuna.  Previous  to  entering  on  his  journey,  it 
was  deemed  necessiry  to  obtain  the  s<inetion  of  Runjeet  Singh  to  I 
paas  through  Scinde.  He  desrended  the  Sutlege,  and  reached 
Lahore  Jan,  17,  18.'12,  and  was  received  by  the  maharaja  with 
all  his  former  affability.  Their  dej^arture  was  delayetl  till  tlm 
11th  of  February,  when,  having  crossed  the  Ravee,  they  piit 
np  for  I  he  night  in  one  of  the  houses  which  iairr4>und  the'oned 
splendid  monnment  of  Jehangccr.  Heiio  they  divested  them- 
selves of  every  article  of  Euroiwan  costume  and  comfort*  and 
adopted  not  only  the  costume  ot  the  Afghans,  but  their  usages. 
The  close  dress,  Iwds,  Ijoies,  tables,  and  chairs,  were  all  dis- 
mrdcd  for  a  flowing  robe,  a  coarse  carfK>t,  and  a  blanket ;  and 
their  now  dimininheti  wardrolje,  with  the  necessary  Ijooks  ami  • 
instruments,  were  deposited  in  their  saddlc-hiigs,  and  thrown 
flcmsa  their  horses*  quarters. 

The  troojjfl  of  Ilunjeet  Singh  escorted  them  acTDsa  the 
Chenrib  and  the  Jclum  to  their  frontier,  alwut  three  miles  be^ 
yond  Attock,  where  they  met  the  Afghans,  and  proceeded  with 
them  to  A  com.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Pcshnwur,  whicli 
they  left  April  19,  under  the  protection  of  one  of  Mohammed 
Khan's  ofneers ;  and  passing  through  Jellalaliad,  reached 
Cafjool  by  the  Latalmnd  Pass,  April  31.  They  dcimrted  fVom 
Cabool  May  18^  ami  leaving  Ghumee  on  the  south,  ativaftei 
by  the  paai'of  Oonna,  abotit  ]  1 ,000  feet  high,  continued  their  ^ 
journey  along  the  base  of  the  Kolii  Baba  through  the  cmmtry 
of  tijo  HiiiaTas,  m\d  a?c*mdwl  the  pass  of  Hageeguk,  12,400 
feet  high,  Mav  22.  1'he  snow  bore  their  h<irse8,  and  the 
thermometer  tell  to  4°  Fahrenheit.  They  attempted  to 
as<end  the  pass  of  Kuloo,  104XJ  higher  than  that  of  Hugeeguk, 
but  were  biudered  by  the  snow,  and  passed  round  its  shoulder, 
but  were  unable  to  continue  their  route  on  horselmck,  and 
reached  Rameean,  After  stopping  a  day  to  exantine  the  won- 
derfuil  eieavations  and  enormous  idols  of  the  so-ealleri  city  ot  \ 
Ghoolgoola,  they  crossed  the  poss  of  Acrobat,  whieh  sepanitea 
the  dominions  of  modem  Cabool  from  Turkistim,  or  Tartarj*. 
A  fter  criTiwing  the  Duudan  ^hikun,  or  Toothbrcnker,  and  the 
Kara  Koottul,  or  Black  Pass,  on  the  dDtb  of  May  tbej  jsmdm  \ 
their  Itist  march  among  the  mountains  of  the  Indium  Catirtsuip 
and  descended  into  I  he  plains  of  Tartary  at  Klmoloom,  tho 
frontier  town  of  Morad  Beg,  the  chief  of  Kboondooz,  and 
were  delayeil  by  receiving  a  summons  to  his  jirescnce,  at  the 
village  of  Kauroaliad,  about  fifty  miles  distant.  Bumcs  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  poor  Armenian  watehmuker  journey- 
ing Irnm  Lucknow  to  Bokham^  and  in  his  torn  and  threadbare 
p-tinnents  happily  escaped  detection,  received  a  j^mss  of  safe 
conduct  for  himself  and  his  party  (nine  or  ten  tea-merehanta 
who  accompanjed  him),  and  on  tne  7  lb  of  J  one  rejoined  his 
friend  Mn  Gerard,  who  hail  been  left  at  Khooloom* 

f>n  the  8th  of  June  they  again  set  l"orward,  and  reached 
Ralkb  on  the  9lh,  and  after  stopping  Ihree  days  to  examine 
the  roins  of  that  ontient  and  once  magnificent  city^  on  the 
rith  they  set  forward  at  midnight  on  cainels  Waring  pajtniera 
which  held  one  person  on  each  side.  On  the  I4lh  I  hey 
entered  the  desert,  antl  on  the  16th  reached  J  he  bank  of  the 
Oius,  here  ttOO  yards  witlc  and  20  feet  deep,  which  they 
crossed  in  boats,  each  drawn  by  two  horses,  which  swaju  aeitMB 
the  stream. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  party  reached  the  great  eastern 
capital  of  Ikjkhara,  whtTC  they  reroainti*!  till  the  2lst  of  July 
They  then  waited  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Kanikool  tdl  the 
16tb  of  August,  when  they  accompanied  a  caruvan,  Cfuisisting  | 
of  atwiut  80  camels  and  IfH)  jiersons,  some  in  panniers  on 
camels,  some  on  horses,  and  some  on  asses.  In  this  mant»er 
they  iiassed  the  great  desert  by  MervOj  and  retichcd  Meshed 
op  the  14th  of  September.  On  ijie  I7th  they  reached  Koa- 
^  YoL.  L--2.L 
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diaiTi  a  alrong:  fcjrtrcss,  and  here  die  two  travollprs  spparaled, 
Mr  GcTunl  liavio'^  revived  to  prociXKl  to  Ilcmt  and  Cantla- 
har,  and  then  retrace  his  steps  to  CubooL 

Oil  the  29th  of  8oi>terab<?r,  Lieut.  Buroes  proceeded  with 
A  ptTty  of  a^ynut  300  persons,  Khoords,  Peryians,  and  Turco- 
raanf,  and  having  jios^d  hy  Shir  wan  and  Boojnoonl^  left  his 
rnjnpiiJiionji,  and  tntvelled  alone  abotit  eighty  niilcs  to  the  town 
of  Astrabflfl.  Thpnce,  crti^iinp  an  ann  of  the  Caspian »  lie 
journeyed  to  Tehran,  whHi  he  reached  on  the  2Ut  of  Oeto- 
ber^  and  having  had  the  h  on  our  of  boing  presented  to  the 
Shuii  of  Persia,  quitted  ftio  city  on  the  1st  of  Novonihcr, 
I  Living  passed  throiish  IsjKdvjn  mul  Shiraz,  he  i-mbiirked  in  a 
cruiser  at  Bushire,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  mid  reached  Horobay 
on  the  ISth  of  January,  1833,  the  jouniey  having  thus  occu- 
pied ju$t  a  yettr. 

Soon  jtfteV  hb  return,  he  set  off  for  Calcutta,  to  lay  the  ro> 
salt  of  his  travels  before  the  povemor-p^nera!,  whose  special 
thanks  he  received,  and  his  memoirs  were  oitlcred  to  betmns- 
tuitted  to  the  Court  of  Dire<*tofs,  In  June,  Ltcut.  Burner 
rec<*ived  order*  to  jiroeecd  to  Enprland  as  the  bt  arer  of  his 
own  dispatehe?.  llo  left  Calcotta  June  10,  and  rearhrd  Lon- 
don earlvin  Oetolier.  His  reception  at  the  India  House  and 
ny  the  Board  of  Control  was  in  the  highest  decree  flatterioj^. 
(In  the  30th  Dcwml^er  he  was  pre^nted  at  Court,  and  re- 
wived  the  special  arknow!ed|rments  of  the  king  for  the  un- 
published njsrp  jind  mcrnnir  which  he  had  presented  to  his 
ATftje.'»fy.  His  manuscripts  were  prepared  for  publication 
without  delay,  «n<l  Mr,  Murray  t^ive  the  anthor  HiiOi.  for  tlie 
copyri^'ht  of  the  first  e<litJon.  The  gde  o!"  the  work  wa$  very 
I'tr^e,  nearly  900  copies  having'  been  sold  the  first  day,  and  it 
wai  immediately  translated  into  the  French  and  (»emian  lan- 
pniai^es.  Literary  hononrs  flowed  fast  u|K>n  him.  lie  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Rnyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  on  hi«  atl- 
fnission,  an  endjlazoned  diploma  was  presenteil  to  hirn  by  Lorrl 
Mutister.  lie  was  made  a  member  of  the  Hoynl  <.Tf(»m|ihi- 
eal  Society,  and  received  the  fiold  medal,  and  ihc  royal  pre- 
mitun  of  50  i^iineas  *  for  the  navipration  of  the  Indus  and  a 
jotimey  by  Butkh  and  Bokhara  across  Central  A?iti.'  The 
silver  medal  of  the  French  Oeogrraphieal  Soticty  was  awarded 
to  him,  and  on  making  a  transient  visit  to  Paris,  hia  reception 
was  enthusiaAtie* 

After  a  stay  of  eighteen  months  in  England,  he  departed 
for  India,  April  5,  18.'j5,  and  pr?>eeedin^  by  the  south  of 
France,  Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea,  reached  Bombay  on  the  1st 
of  ,)une,  and  was  sixm  afterwarfls  directed  to  resume  his  du- 
tica  as  assistant  to  the  resident  in  Cuteh,  Colonel  Pottingen 

In  October,  1835,  he  Was  deputed  on  a  mission  to  Hydcr- 
abjtd,  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  Seinde. 
His  mission  was  succt^syful.  The  Ameers  consented  to  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Indus,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  rob- 
bing fit  rand  ed  vessels. 

But  a  more  Important  mission  was  prepared  for  him  before 
he  had  completed  his  duties  in  Scinde.  This  was  a  mission  to 
Dost  Mohammed,  at  CabooL  t»rimarilv  of  a  eommertial  na- 
ture. He  was  to  proceetl  from  Seinde  tLrongb  the  Panjab,  and 
by  Peshawur  to  Cabool,  and  enter  into  coromercial  relations 
with  Dost  Mohammed ;  from  Cabool  to  Candahar,  to  nego* 
liate  similar  co-operation  with  the  western  chiefs ;  to  institute 
inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  trade,  and  mean?  of  carrying  it  on  ; 
and  to  return  by  the  Bolan  Pass  and  through  Sdn*le  to  India. 
The  mission  left  Bombay  Nov.  26^  1836,  reached  Hyderabad 
Jan.  18,  1837  ;  Attock,  August  4  ;  and  Cal>oo!,  Sept.  20. 

Meantime,  Mahomed  Shah  had  besieged  Ilerat  wilh  an 
anny  of  60,000  men,  and  the  Indian  government  ha<l  Ijceomc 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Persia  and  Russia  uniting  their 
forces  with  those  of  Afghani-^tan,  and  making  a  conjoint  ariack 
on  oiir  Indian  Empire.  This  altered  the  object  of  Burnes's 
mission,  and  he  made  it  his  especial  business  to  investigate  the 
intentions  of  Dost  Mohammed.  The  Persians  indeed  were 
rompelled  to  retreat  from  Herat,  but  the  pres^'nceof  the  Rus* 
»mn  agent,  Vicovitch,  at  Cabool,  perplexed  and  alarmed 
Burnea,  who  pressetJ  Ufion  the  Dost  the  propriety  of  dis- 
misting  Vieoviteh,  which  the  Dost  however  refused  to  do,  and 
BmTiea  himself  received  his  dismissal^  Aprils  24^  1838. 

Burnea  wtts  dirccbNl  to  repitir  to  the  govenior-geneml  at 
Simla,  and  he  was  (here  in  August,  1838.  Here  it  was  re- 
solved to  replace  Shah  Shoojah  on  hia  throne  at  Cabool.  Burnes 
preceded  tlie  army  to  make  armngements  for  the  connnissariat, 
axid  whilst  at  Sbikarpoor,  rec-eived  a  copy  of  tire  London 
Gazette,  which  announced  his  having  l>een  knighted  and  ad- 
Tmneed  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

8ir  Atenander  Biinies  ^iro<^eed<xl  from  Seinde  on  a  pollticjjl 
-£^.*— ^  into  BcloQch'uUim,  in  which  however  he  failed  ;  and  in 


April,  1 83I>;  he  joined  the  army  at  Qnetlah.     On 
tion  of  Shah  Shoojah,  in  Scptcinlieri  IB3^»  he 
i>oHtical  resident  at  Cabool,  in  which  o4Boc  h« 
he  was  murdered,   Nov.  2,  184L  with  hi* 
Charles  Bnnics  and  other^^  on  the  breakine 

recti  on  in  that  city ;  for  th©  det&ils  of  whd  , 

trous  retreat  of  the  Britbh  umiy,  see  AroiiAVtffJ 
pp.  55,  &c. 

Sir  Aleiander  Burnet  was  never  mar 
mother  survived  him,  and  he  left  three  >t 

Besides  his  *  Travels  into  Bokhara,*  o(  \»  \\un  ^^ 
a  s^k filch,  after  his  death  wa^  publi:^h{Kl  *  Cabofli 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  and  Residence  in  l| 
the  years  1836,  7,  and  8.  By  the  late  Lici 
Alexander  Bumcs/  London,  8vo,  He  was  aba 
of  some  imtcrs  in  the  JoomaJ  of  the  Royal  C^ 
Society  ot  London. 

(Asiatic  Jottrmil^  March,  1842;   JaurwU  tf  \ 
Gmgraphxcfil  Socieiv.  1834,  Part  2.) 

BURNETT,  CILBERT  THOMAS,  was  bo^ 
lebone,  on  I  he  J  5  th  of  April,  1800.     Ileunsodai 
medical  profession,  and  pwd  particular  ni 
He  commenced  lecturing  on  botanv  at  the 
in  W  ind  m  il  J  -street ,  and  af  te^\^ 
School  of  Medicine.     On  thr  I< 

was  ap|K>inted  to  the  Chair  oi  nuianv,  unu 
lecturer  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
coursers  at  their  garth?ns  at  Chelsea.     In  the 
lished  his  '  Outlines  of  Botany,'  hi  2  vols,  8 
tained  an  outline  of  the  author's  lectures  oi 
College.     It  displayed  great  research,  and  is 
tory  of  facts  relating  to  the  history  and  uses  ai 
another  feattirc  also  which  has  rendered  it 
to  the  student  of  botany  :  it  contains  a  very  ex 
iliictiou  to  the  study  of  cryptogamic  plants.     Tl 
ever  was  too  fond  of  mere  verbal  classification, 
laid  the  whole  work  with  divisions  and  subdi 
conftise    than    enable  the  student   to   discover 
matter  which  the  work  otherwise  contains. 

Mr.  Burnett  was  latterly  too  much  occupied  w 
intr  out  this  gre^it  work  to  devote  himself  to  oi 
That  he  was  cajjable  of  this  is  however  proved 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  *  Journal 
Art.'     These  pariers  are  on  various  depi 
history,  comparative  anatomy,  and  ft>ologj\  as  ¥ 
The   most  importimt  are  thost*  devoted  to  ph; 
tany.     In  one  of  these  he  endeavouret]  to  provo 
been  called  the  respiration  of  plants,  vli, 
carbonic  acid,  and   the  giving  out  of  ox 
digestive    process  of  vegetables.       He 
prove  that  there  was  a  true  respiratory  process 
plants  ;  that  they  not  only  took  in  carbonic  acid 
oxygen,  but  that  thev  also  took  in  oxygen  and 
biHiic  acid.     This  theory  has  been  adopted 
nental  chemists  and  botanists ^  but  it  appeiir9  . 
rational   exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  plani 
cjirbonic  acid  in  the  dark,  is  not  that  it  resol 
rt\spimtory  process,  but  from  the  giving  out  ot 
which,  being  taken  in  by  the  roots,  is  not  '-^ 
want  of  the  light  of  the  sun:     He  also 
pajiera  on   medical   f^bjects  to  the   *  Lan< 
Gazette/    and  was  an  active   member  of  the 
Medical  and  the  Medieo-botu^nical  Societieii, 

As  a  lecturer!  Ptt)fessor  Burnett  was 

flttent  and  graceful  style,  and  his  amiable 

him    the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  pti{nli 
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excenttHl  by  Behnes,  and  subscril»ed  for 
bc*en  erected  to  his  memory  at  King's  ColJc 
BURNING.     [AiwoN,>,  C.l 
BU'^FEA,  a  genns  of  plants  Monginj  j 
Leguminosie,  named  after  John,  Earl  of  1 
of  botanLsts.     It  has  a  eampanulnic  calyt,  I 
superior  teeth  afi[iniximafe  and  almost  eonne 
with   a  tanceolutc  spreading  vexillum ;  kc 
in  length  to  wings  and  vexillum  ;  the  staineni  (i 
Ipgume  stipitate,  compressed|  flat,  tneinbnifioiii,  1 
1 -seeded  at   the  8p«*x ;    the  seed  Urgv,  oomp 
Ffiecies  are  natives  of  the  East  Indi«9*     Thvj  i 
trtH's,  with   pinnately  trifoliate  leaves  with 
scarlet  flowers. 
B.frondvsa  has  ptibescent  braucbcv; 
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inate  leaflets,  veWetv  beneath  ;  the  corolla  four  times 
nsrth  of  the  calyx  ;  the  calycine  teeth  rathar  acute.  It 
itive  of  mountamous  districtB  in  Hindustan.  A  red  juice 
from  this  tree,  which  when  evaporated  is  found  to  con- 
nnciiially  of  tannin,  and  is  brought  into  the  market  under 
Mtac  of  East  India  Kino,  llie  juice  of  the  common 
-s,  which  in  this  species  are  too  inches  long*,  gives  to 
a  bright  yellow  colour  similar  to  gamboge.  This  pro- 
is  also  possessed  by  the  dried  petals.  '  The  lac  insects 
l^qucutly  found  upon  the  smaller  branches  of  the  tree, 
hether  the  natural  juices  of  its  bark  contribute  to  im- 
'■  their  red  colouring  matter  has  not  been  determined.* 
Don.) 

superba  has  glabrous  branches ;  roundish  ovate,  obtuse 
is,  velvetT  beneath ;  the  corolla  four  times  the  length  of 
cJyx ;  calvx  teeth  acute.  It  grows  on  the  mountains  of 
muidel.  It  resembles  the  last  species,  but  is  larger  in  all 
irts.  It  3riclds  the  same  kind  of  juice.  There  are  two 
r  species  described. 

0.  Don,  Gardener^ $  Dictionay ;  Lindley,  Natural 
fa>.) 

(UTLER,  SAMUEL.  D.D.,  Ute  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
bom  at  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,  30th  of  January, 
i.  His  father  was  Mr.  William  Butler,  a  respectable 
iutant  of  the  village.  His  grandfather  had  been  for 
r  years  steward  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Hyde  and  Lord 
h.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  School,  and  m  1792  was 
ed  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  His  University' 
r  was  very  successful :  besides  obt^ning  three  of  Sir 
un  Browne's  medals,  two  for  the  Latin  mIc  and  one  for 
reck  ode,  he  was  elected  in  1793  to  the  Craven  Uni- 
y  scholarship,  and,  after  taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  he 
1  the  first  or  the  Chancellor's  two  gold  medals  that  arc 
lly  given  for  classical  scholarship;  and  both  in  1797  and 
he  carried  oflT  the  Members'  prize  for  the  best  Latin 
by  Bachelors  of  Arts.  In  1797  he  had  been  elected 
ow  of  his  College,  and  in  1798  he  accepted  the  ap- 
orat  of  head  master  of  Shrewsbury  School.  In  1802 
s  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  vicarage  of 
worth  ;  in  1807,  by  Bishop  Comwallis,  to  a  prebendal 
a  Lichfield  Cathedral ;  ana  in  1822  he  was  made  arch- 
il of  Derby.  He  had  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1 8 1 1 . 
r  Dr.  Butler  Shrewsbury  School,  the  reputation  of  which 
Jlen  TCTj  low,  gradually  rose  to  eminence,  and  he  con- 
l  to  preside  over  it  till  he  was  promoted,  in  1836,  to  the 
f  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  or,  as  it  is  now  entitled,  of 
ield,  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  having  been  annexed 
ane  jew  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  But  from  that 
hit  health  rapidly  gave  way,  and  his  death  took  place  at 
■hall  Castle,  Stairordshire,  the  episcopal  residence,  on 
bh  of  December,  1S39.  He  had  married,  in  1798, 
iet,  fifth  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Apthorp,  vicar  of 
^oa  and  rector  of  St  Mary-le-Bow  ;  and  he  left  a  son 
tvo  daughters. 

r.  Butler  is  stated  to  have  been  much  beloved  in  private 
Ins  public  distinction  was  derived  from  his  able  conduct 
01  loiool  and  his  steady  profession  of  liberal  or  Whig 
da.  Of  his  literary  works  the  most  considerable  is  his 
MB  of  Aeschylus,  which  he  was  selected  to  superintend 
Aft  Syndics  (k  the  Cambridge  Universitv  Press  about  the 
Bmn  he  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  and  the  first  of  the  four 
ciohunes  of  which  appeared  in  1809,  the  last  in  1816.  It 
'n  printed  in  8  vols.  8vo.  This  edition,  in  which  the 
jtb  that  of  Stanley,  has  not  much  reputation.  The  first 
w  noD  after  its  appearance  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
He  ia  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  which  immediately  drew 
*  Bntler  *  A  Letter  to  C.  J.  Blomfleld,  containing  Re- 
■n  00  the  EcUnburgh  Review  of  the  Cambridge  Aeschylus,' 
J 1810.  The  article  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  29 
•October,  1809),  pp.  152-168.  A  more  elaborate  cri- 
^<n  the  second  volume  appeared  in  the  same  work,  No. 
Ijfar  February,  1812),  pp.  477-508.  The  writer  of  a  very 
■J*>7  memoir  of  Dr.  Butler  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Maga- 
*fcr  jPebruary,  1840,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
|*.^Mi  life,  states  that  he  had  long  cherished  a  design  of 
^^■>B«  Aeschylus,  and  had  collected  MSS.  for  that  pur- 
*•  file  new  edition,  it  is  added,  *  would,  no  doubt,  have 
Jj  w  aipcrior  to  the  former  one.*  Dr.  Butler's  best  known 
•*hfcis  'Sketch  of  Modem  and  Ancient  Geography,  for 
^*K  of  Schools,'  8vo.,  which  originally  appeared  at  Shrews- 
^9  1813.  His  laudatory  biographer  in  the  *  Gentleman's 
pBoe'  describes  this  performance  with  singular  candour  in 
AUowiog  tenns: — 'Since  frequently  reprinted,  having 


become  a  standard  book  on  the  subject,  and  proclurotl  lai£-e 
profits ;  but  it  is  not  a  work  of  much  value.*  It  certainly  is  n<*t ; 
and  the  two  Atlases  which  the  author  afterwards  published  to 
be  used  along  with  it  may  be  described  in  the  same  terms.  Dr. 
Butler's  other  chief  publications  on  classical  literature  were  an 
8vo.  volume,  which  he  produced  in  1797,  entitled  •  M.  Musuri 
Carmen  in  Platonem,  Is.  Casauboni  in  Jos.  Scaligerum  Ode ; 
accedunt  Poemata  et  Ezercitationes  utriusque  Linguae ;'  and 
*  A  Praxis  on  the  Latin  Prepositions,'  8vo.  1823  (afterwards 
three  times  reprinted).  He  wrote  the  Latin  language  rather 
fluently  than  well.  He  also  translated  Lu(ien  Bonaparte's 
poem  of  *  Charlemagne,'  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  F. 
Hodgson ;  and  he  published  sundry  single  sermons  at  divers 
times.  Dr.  Butler  left  a  valuable  collection  of  Alduie  edi- 
tions, and  also  of  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 

BUXBAUMIA,  a  genu5  of  plants  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  of  Mosses.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  J.  C.  Bux- 
baum,  a  German  botanist,  and  author  of  a  catalogue  of  plants 
of  the  environs  of  Halle,  and  who  first  detected  this  moss  in 
Russia.  Buxbaumia  has  an  oblique  gibbous  capsule ;  a  double 
peristome,  the  outer  consisting  of  numerous  filiform,  erect, 
jointlcss  teeth,  the  inner  a  plaited  membranous  cone ;  a 
minute  mitriform  calyptra.  There  is  but  one  spe<ies  of  this 
singular  genus,  tlie  B.  aphylla.  This  plant  is  destitute  of 
apparent  leaves,  and  looks  more  like  a  fungus  than  a  moss. 
The  ascending  axis  of  the  plant  is  in  fiict  reduced  to  a  little 
conical  bulb,  which  is  clothed  with  minute  scales,  and  these 
Mr.  Robert  Brown  pointed  out  as  its  leaves.  From  the  bulb 
arises  a  red  tuberculated  seta  bearing  the  reproductive  organs, 
which  is  about  an  inch  high.  It  is  a  very  rare  phmt.  It  was 
first  discovered  in  Great  Britain  at  Sproughton  near  Norwich. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  three  or  four  localities  in  Scotland. 

(Smith's  English  Flora,  vol.  v.) 

BUXTON,  SIR  THOMAS  FOWELL,  was  bom  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1786,  at  Earl's  Colne,  in  Essex,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  father  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  who  died  while 
his  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  were  young. 
Thomas  Fowell,  who  was  the  eldest  son,  was  sent  by 
his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hanbury,  of 
Coggeshall,  in  Essex,  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Charles  Bumey, 
at  Greenwich,  son  of  Charles  Bum<Mr,  Mus.  Doc.,  and  brother 
of  Madame  D'Arblay.  He  was  afterwards  intrusted  to  the 
private  tuition  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently 
f)ecame  an  under-graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  He 
left  the  university  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1807,  married  Hannah,  the  fifth  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Gumey,  of  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  by  whom, 
besides  other  children,  he  had  a  son,  bom  in  1812,  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 

When  he  was  about  twenty- six  years  of  age,  he  made  a  speech 
at  the  Mansion-House,  London,  before  a  large  meeting  assem- 
bled to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  extreme 
distress  of  the  population  of  Spitalfields.  About  the  same 
time  he  distinguisned  himself  bv  a  speech  at  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  public  meetings  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  His  attention  was  next  directed  to 
the  state' of  prison  discipline  ;  he  inspected  many  prisons,  imd 
before  he  was  thirty  had  written  and  published  an  Inquiry 
into  the  subject,  illustrated  by  descriptions  of  several  gaols, 
and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ladies'  Committee 
in  Newgate,  the  most  active  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fry,  his  sister-in-law. 

In  1818  Mr.  Buxton  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Weymouth,  after  a  severe  contest ;  and  in 
1819  ho  took  a  promment  [)art  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  prison  discipline,  the  amelioration  of  the  cri- 
minal law,  ana  the  suppression  of  lotteries.  About  the  same 
time  he  devoted  his  efforts  towards  the  abolition  of  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  burning  widows  in  India.  He  continued 
to  represent  the  borough  of  Weymouth  for  nearly  twenty 
yeara,  during  which  period  he  was  assiduous  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  iMirliamentary  duties  (few  memben  so  frequently 
addressed  the  House),  nor  did  he  ever  slacken  or  deviate  in 
the  assertion  and  working  out  of  those  benevolent  principles 
with  which  he  started  in  public  life. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1823,  Mr.  Buxton  brought  forward 
a  resolution  condemning  slavery  *  as  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
cipks  of  the  British  constitution  and  to  Christianitv.'  Soon 
afterwards  he  supported  the  motion  of  Su-  James  Mackintosh 
for  mitigating  the  rigour  of  the  criminal  law.  In  1833, 
when  Lord  Stanley  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions. 

In  1837  he  lost  his  election  for  Weymouth,  and  from  that 
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tSme  pe'used  to  be  aifftm  put  in  nojuinaiinii  for  tliut  or  anv 
other  boroug-h.  In  1H40  tlie  crown  amivrred  on  him  the 
dignity  uf  a  btironet,  Thonjrli  afflicted  with  ill-heallh,  hu 
did  not  cease  his  l>un<?voleiit  exertionSt  and  was  ono  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  well-meant  but  disasirous  eit|>editkui  to 
ikm  Ntgor  in  1841.  He  d'ml  on  the  liith  of  Febnmrv*  1845, 
at  hb  residence  North-llcpps  Hidl,  ncm*  A^lsham,  in  Norfolk, 
at  the  aarc  of  fitV-nini'. 

Sir  'rboiniw  towel  I  Buxton  was  a  ronn  of  singnlarly  com* 
inanding^  pemm  ]  he  was  more  than  mt  feet  fonr  inches  in 
hd^hti  4ind  of  »  fine  expression  i*f  countenance.  As  u 
Bjjeiiker,  he  waa  somewhat  heavy  1x>th  in  style  and  delivery, 
Init  the  influence  arising  fronr  his  high  character  always  se- 
eur<vl  him  a  respectful  attention.  He  had  no  grreat  reach  of 
inteliwt  or  imapoation  ^  and  little  of  the  fervour  of  an  orator, 
but  in  i-ollectiog  facts  hts  industry  was  untiring,  anil  in  ex- 
liibiling  and  comnientio^r  upon  them,  he  was  zealous  to  perti- 
nacitv»  reiterating  his  iittat-ka  till  his  olyect  was  attained  or 
founti  to  he  unattainable.  Ho  was  a  brewer,  of  the  lirm  of 
Truenmn,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  &  Co,,  and  cxceedjngly  rich. 
His  chiirities  were  numerous,  and,  when  the  occaijioii  seemed 
lu  him  to  require  it,  munificent. 

(Datltfand  Wtekh  NtitSpajtcrs,  kc.) 

BYRGIUS,  JUSTUS,  or  JUST  BYRGE,  a  mathema- 
tieian  and  artist,  chiefly  distinguishtxl  by  the  reputation  of 
liaving  l>pen  the  first  i>erson  w  ho  invented  or,  at  lenst,  gave 
indiealions  of  numl>crs  corresponding  to  logurithnis.  He  was 
Iwrn  in  SwitJteiiund,  in  tlie  year  1552,  and  was  lon^  att^iehed 
to  the  obsenatorv  w hich  had  hecn  built  at  Hesse-Cassel  by 
the  Landgrave  \ViiIijmi  IV, ;  at  thia  platt*  hi?  uuulc,  oelestful 
otiscr  vat  ions,  which  were  afterwards  published  by  Sncfl ;  nnd 
he  was  octasioiidly  enijjloyed  in  making  mathematical  and 
a>trononticiil  instrumentii.  He  is  siiid  to  have  invented  an 
instrinnent  similar  to  that  which  is  now  called  proportional 
conipasses  ;  and  to  have  corj.«trutied  a  |>rndulum  elwlt  in  the 
year  ItiOO^  which  is  above  fifty  years  before  live  application  of 
a  pendulum  to  (m  instrument  for  nn^asuri ng  time  was  made  by 
Hnyghens,  He  cjceeute<l  for  the  landj^iiive  a  celestial  globe 
or  orrery,  which  was  afterwards  uurehascd  by  the  emperor 
Itudolph  n.,  who  a|ipointed  him  \m  iiistrumcnt-niaker. 

Uiii  brother-in-law  Bramer  statts  that  on  the  death  of 
the  hmdgrave  he  went  to  reside  at  Pmguc ;  and  that  in 
]G32  he  returned  to  Cassel,  vrhcrc  he  dieil  in  the  tVillowing- 
year»  Dithmar^jus,  w  !io  designates  himself  a  pupil  of  Eyrgius, 
oli9er^'i*s  that  the  latter  liad  studied  neithur  Latin  nor  Greek  ; 
nnd  Kepler  destrilxjs  him  as  an  indolent  and  reserved  man, 
wiio  withheld  hiss  discoveries  from  llie  public. 

Dithmursus  ascribes  to  his  tutor  the  dia^overy  of  two  rules 
for  resolving  spherical  triangles  ;  one,  w  hen  the  three  aidus, 
and  the otlier,  when  two  sides  and  the  aiigle  t^ntuined  between 
them,  arc  given  ;  and  he  considers  them  as  much  more  sim[ile 
thati  any  which  had  been  uschI  before  tliat  time.  He  states 
b1»o  that  Byrgius  hud  discovered  a  methorl  of  dividing  any 
fftven  angle  into  equal  parts,  or  into  ^varts  having  given  re- 
Jations  to  one  another ;  and  he  adds  that  by  such  means  he 
CKJuld  compute  with  great  facility  a  table  of  sines,  either  in 
natural  or  in  logistic  numbers.  These  last  are  Bupjiosed  to 
be  II  species  of  logarithms,  ftnd  as  the  w  ork  of  Dithmarsiis  was 
imhrishcd  in  1588,  or  twenty -six  y(^VLT&  l>efore  the  '  Canon '  of 
Na|»ier  [NapieBj  P.  C],  *it  is  ^KJssihle  that  Byrgins  may 
have  preceded  the  latter  in  the  time  of  the  discovery*  This 
is  di recti  V  asserted  by  Kepler,  in  the  preface  to  the  Ru- 
dolphine  Tables,  where  it  is  also  observed  that  the  Logistic 
imlictM  (the  accentt  by  which  miimtes,  secon<Js,  thu^,  &c.  of 
a  degree  »re  designated  in  scxiigesimal  ttrithmelic)  led  Byr- 
^itis  to  the  discovery  of  logarithms  similar  to  those  of  Na]>ier* 
If  this  Mtwertion  Ix?  convet,  it  mny  l>e  presumed  tliat  Jlyrgius 
fomu'iJ,  by  the  means  oliecundy  indicated  in  the  work  of 
DiJhmarsus,  two  series  of  numbers,  one  series  in  an  imrcasing 
arithiiiettcal  progression,  and  the  other  in  a  detreivsing  ^oo- 
mctrical  progression  ;  like  the  denotninutions  above  alluded 
to,  aiid  as  in  the  original  table  of  logarithms  compule<l  by 
Napier. 

Froni  Montucia  ('  Histoiredes  MatbL-matiques,'  torn.  2)  we 
learn  that  lliere  is  a  |»issage  irt  a  work  on  FcntjK!ctive  by  the 
Bramer  ul>ove  mentioned,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Byrgius 
htd  |iublished  mt  Pnigue,  in  1620,  a  tabk-  contjiioiiig  two 
leries,  one  in  aritlirnetieal  and  the  other  in  geometricBl  pro- 
jtrcasion;  it  is  added,  that  he  entertiiiuwl  the  idea  of  publish- 
ing several  of  hig  works,  among  w  Inch  was  a  table  of  sines  to 
every  two  seconds  of  the  quadrant,  and  tliat  the  distress  occa^ 
sione<l  by  tljc  Thirty  Years*  War  prevented  the  deaipi  from 
UJug  put  in  eiecutiw.    An  imperfect  copy  gf  the  tables  | 


first  m  entitled  wft»  In  the  posse  won  of  i  ^ 
from  this  it  wiis  lound  that   tne  logmitkuiic  ^ 
with  2en*>,  and  increased  constantly  by  16,  i 
nuiobcr^  begAo  with  1 ,  and  formed  an   in 
progr«^Siiion.     Bramer  infers  fn        '         ,t4ic 
that  his  broihcr-in-liiw  was  iji  of  lo 

befor*'  Nupier  had  made  the  di.-io^ijj.  ,  but, 
Mirilirus '  was  published  six  yeftrs  earlier  than  I 
inference  is  unfounded.     It  may  l»e  admitted 
the  cireumsUmces  mentioned  l»y  Ditliniursus,  that 
yi'ars  l>efore  the  publication  of  Napier  s  book, J" 
knowledge  of  the  firojx^rties  of  the  numben  j 
niic  in  facilitating  arithmetical  computations;] 
appear  that  he  was  the  first  to  form  a  table  t 
purpsc. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Kepler,  who  him$elf 
table  of  logarithmic  numbers,  does  not  mention 
the  year  Iti^T,  when  he  states  that  the  latter  hail  I 
logarithms  similar  to  tliose  of  Napier,  Pr«vkii*lj 
time  he  always  .s|»oke  of  Najiier  as  tljc  inventor,  aiv 
discovery  ns  the  most  useful  tliat  had  been  made  <iti 
hers  were  known.  If  tlierefore  K^^jhr  itiCiMimni 
knowledge  of  the  discoveries  of  1 
Dithniiirsus,  it  cannot  be  sup jMsed  ' 
its  w'ay  to  Scotland,  or  that  its  obst  upp 
Napier  to  the  discovery  which  has  immortalized  1 

BYHllH  US,  ft  genua  of  Coleopterous  insect*^  imti 
Linna'us,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Bi/rrhithi  as  dc 
Leach .  The  beetles  com  j>osing  it  are  more  or  le«s  glob 
ctmveit,  and  seriQeouR:  the  club  of  their  antenns 
jointed,  and  is  gradually  Ihickened  to  the  extreail 
elytra  t,^vcr  thelwdy,  and  the  miimal  can  so  contnc 
TtS  to  jmrk  them  in  ciwitics  adapted  for  tbctr  reoeplk 
under  side  of  the  body.  This  it  does  wheiialiifmea>ii 
denth.  I'he  larva  of  the  t^tunmon  species,  the  J9u 
popularly  known  as  the  Pill-beetle,  is  of  an  en 
narrow,  with  a  large  head,  the  dorsal  plate  of 
mcnt  large,  and  the  two  terminal  segments 
others.  Seven  British  species  of  liyrrku*  arc  eni 
Mr.  Stephens  in  his  *  Syiftematie  Catalogue  of  Briti^ 
For  an  account  of  the  family  see  Westwood**  *  lati 
to  Entomology,' 

BYSSA'CE^,  a  tribe  of  Cryptogaroic 
some  Ixjianists  to  the  importanee  of  a  diatlnet 
I  others  refer  it  either  to  ihe  Lichens  or  tiic  Fii 
biite  its  geuera  amongst  the  various  order*  i 
Fries  places   this  grtmp  of  plants  in    the 
LichcniJ,  w  ith  the  following  definition  : — *  AJ 
constantly  growing,  with  a  iilamentous  texture; 
solid  fibres  (either  few,  or  several  glued   togietl 
common    l*ark),   unchanged  and    jK-rnianent.      Fj 
homogeneous^  growing  externally  and  nakt^l.' 
species  of  idunts  referred  to  this  order  arc  of  a  \t 
nature,  anu  juarticular  stales  of  decaying  vegetab 
mal  (natter  have  undoubtedly  been  de*eribed  u  j 
placed  amongst  them,     Tiiese  forms  of  miitter,  i»h 
may  l>e,  are  not  le^s  interestlm?  to  the  natimdist  1 
came  under  his  definition  of  a  plant. 

The  genus  lihizomorpka  [BuizoMoapajk,  P.  Cjl 
lay  most  Imlanists  to  Byssticeuf.     Some  authors  hi 
their  sjKH-ifie  vegetable  character.      The   variou*  I 
found  on  dLi:aying  wood,  and  in  mines,  pits,  and  < 
In   the  coal-mines  of  Dresden  they  form  objecli 
interest  on  account  of  their  phoiiphorescence.    Mr.  £ 
cjuoted  by  Burnett  in  his  *  Outlhu-s  of  Botany/  give 
lowing  account  of  this  phenomenon,  in  one  of  th 
mines: — ^  I  saw,/  be  says,  ^  the  luminous  planti  fn 
derful  beauty  ;  the  impression  priMluce<i   by  the  i 
shall   never  forget.       It   ajjoeared,  on  descendin 
mine,  as  if  we  were  entenng  an  enchanted  ca 
abundance  of  these  [jlanLs  was  so  great,  that  ih 
walls  and  the  pillars  were  entirely  covered  with  J 
tlie  l>eautiful  light  they  cast  ajound  almost  ih 
The  light  they  give  out  is  like  faint  moonshine, 
persons  near  each  other  cuuhl  rt^addy  ilistlngiiish  I 
11  le  lights  appear  to  be  most  amsiderablc  when  I 
tun*  of  the  mines  is  t:Om|*aratively  high/     One  of  i 
Rhizofnoi-pha  ciiwhoruintm^  is  found  on  tlie  cio 
comment',  and  is  a  sure  indication  of  their  wo 
Another  8|H?cies  of  Byssaeece,  Htmaniia  etnehu 
is  an  evidence  of  the  subputresoent  state  of  the  1 
it  is  found.     Macodium  b  a  genus  referred  by  i 
group  of  plants,     The  R^  cellar e  U  a  coiuinooj " 
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I  it  iDnns  a  kind  of  tapestry  on  the  walls  and 
iff  tnc  casks  arid  bottles  with  a  bmiic^  it»cn|{)ling 
iipp^arance  the  skin  of  a  mouse!  'Hypochnut 
3iina  ott  the  decaying  bark  of  trees.  When . 
:8  used  ibr  medicinal  purposes,  they  should  be 
infit  for  use,  aii'this  plant  indicates  incipient 

.  MomHa  and  AspergUhu  are  sometimes  referred 

nnie  species  of  Oiesc  genera,  with'maa^  oth^ra, 

known  by  the,  name  of  mould  on  vanous  sub- 

»nij>nrn8,  P.  C J  .  MowUa  peniciOqia  is  com- 

dn  plants  ih  herbiiria.    The  various  *  forms  of 

«  fotind  <M  all  kinds  of  decaying  substances.    A, 

i  blue  moold  which  forms  on  cheese,  lard,  bread, 

a  value  to  cheese,  and  its  colour  is  often  imitated 

dealers  by  stidung  brass  pins  into  the  cheese, 

formed  from  the  pilis  giving  it  the  colour  of 

i  spede^  of  the  old  genus  By$su$  are  distributed 
genera.  B.  Jo6ihu$,  the  violet-scented  byssus,  is 
•p  red  colour' on'  boarded  buildings,  old  pales,  and 
»s,  on  rocks  in  mountainous  countries,  and  on 
low  called  Lqtraria  loUihtu,  It  is  not  less  re- 
its  violet  scent  than  its  red  colour.  [Show,  Bjed, 
e  is  another  plant,   ChrookpiU  lUUfyu^  which 


was  included  juodcr  the  By$mtM  JolUIm^  of  older  wHten. 
ByuuM.cryptarum  forms  the  genus  tbfibora  pf  reeent  writera. 
S^ver^  species  of  Tophora  have  befn  named,.  They  do  not 
however  produce  sporc^  and  by  somq  they  ai:e.  supposed, 
to  arise  irop^  the  fferminatioi)  of  the  spores  of  fem  aiii 
mosses  arrested  in  the  nidiment^l /stata'  The^Z^prorMT  are 
iKmietinies  referred  to  Byssac^oe,  but  ;t||ey  ^eem.  to  be.  Ihe 
coiiimencinff  point  of  the  organization  of  .]^e)fqh«is«.  >T4iey . 
have  a  thallua  xesemb^ng  a  aciirf  which;  is  ibnaiipd,ffC.4ppniteB. 


gamic  plants  under  the  jrapera  PhyUarwm^  Brmmm,  Gnt' 
mariaf^  Taphria,  &c     Shpy  of  these  «o-caUed  pliynts.  are . 
meteoric  productions ;  '  on  one  occasion  they  aresfyud  to.  bl^ve 
suddenly  overrun  all  the  leaves  of  pines  on  the  i^iiextthi^! 
wind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drc^en;  on,  aqotheri  ot^.tho:* 
S^dth  of  August,  189^  to  have  in  ap  ipstant  _sprea4  over  th«.. 
sails  and  masts  of  a  ship  at  ^tpckliolpi ;  and  Y^  m  disposed,  lo 
consider  the  cobweu4ike  matter  that  oveiruns  the  JT^H  wtU^r 
mornings  of  spring  and  autumn  of  this  nature^  aodl  not  of  I 
animal  origin.*    (landley.) 

(Lindley,  Naiwal  System ;   Burnett,    OuOmeii   6mith» 
EngUsk  Flora,}  ; 
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„  ,  or  CABRIOLET.     [flACKN^T-CnACH,  P.  C\  8 J 

I'CCIA,   GUGLIELMO.    cwnmaiity  cdlcd    MON- 

^YO,  ifxaa  Moocalvo  near  CAsale,  the  plaoe  of  his  abode, 

at  Mootabooe  in   1568.     He  wu  one  of  iKo  t>c^ 

(  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and  is  one  of  iht* 

1  of  the  Picdmontese  parnter^.     There  art5  ftilL 

fhi*  works  in  Milan,   Pavk,  Turin,  Novara,  Mon* 

Je.  atid  other  eitics  of  that  part  of  Italy.     The 

Ati*  Cofiventuali  nlone,  at  MoncalTO^  contaim  almost 

of  Caccm'«  work*  in  oil ;    they  are  very  li|rht  in 

ut  faint  in  e(Kct,  and  In  design  frequently  remind  us 

'  of  tlu!«  worka  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  especially  In  hii 

Pamilica  aud  wdi  piece*.      He   is  reported  to  have 

with  tho  Carracci,  a  fact  which  Laxizi  conftiders  wery 

lie,  and  he  says  that  if  Caccia  studied  in  Bolo^^na  at 

M  hare  been  from  the  worki  of  L.  Sabhatini,  prior 

iGiKiiicsd;  but  he  accounts  for  hie  ftiDularity  of  style  with 

r,  finom  a  picture  by  Soleri  in  Ca.^re,  from  which 

f  hmwc  accnitrea  ii,  as  their  styles  are  very  similar.  Ber- 

^  Caotpi  also  p^ted  in  a  very  similar  style.     Caeeia's 

'ta  in  fresco  are  in  the  cburcn  of  Sant'  Antonio  Abate 

,  and  in  San  Paolo  at  Noii-ara.     His  masterpiece  in  oil 

dei^  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  in  the  church  of 

p  Gaiidenzio  at  Novani :  there  are  also  t\i'o  excellent  alhir- 

I  by  him  In  the  churches  of  Santa  Croce  and  Santa  Teresa 

'  I ;  and  two  others  in  a  chapel  of  San  Domenico  at 

Some  of  his  landscape  backgrounds  are  in  the  style 

I  Bf41 :  he  died  about  1625. 

lil  butructcd  two  of  hk  daughters  in  painting ;  Orsola 

I  and  Frsncesca^  by  whom  there  are  many  works  in 

two  and  the  vidnity  :  the  pictures  of  the  cldt't,  Orsola^ 

ked  with  a  flower ;  those  of  Francesca  with  a  bird. 

I  (bunded  the  Con^ervatorio  delle  Orseline  (Ursulioes) 

she  died  in  1678.     Francesca  also  survived  her 

r  many  years  :  she  died  aged  Hfty-seven. 

\  Abecedario  PitioricQ ;  Lan^i  ^  Staria  Pittorica,  &c. ) 

ICKLAf  LUIGI,  the  most  distinguished  Italian  archi- 

!  pretent  century »  his  fame  having  been  ci tended 

I  Hurope  by  the  6ncst  monument  of  its  kind  in  modern 

the  OMgnificent  Arco  della  Pace  at  Milan,  was  born  in 

in  J 7 6*2,  of  an  antient  patrician  family,  one  of  whose 

i,  Ariprando  Cagnola^  was  consul  of  5lilan  in  1117. 

ig6  of  fourteen,   Lulgi  was  H^nt  by  his  father^  the 

■e  GiaHano  Ca^oln,  to  Uie  Cleuicntinc  College  at 

rW^^i^  he  applied  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  arch i- 

in  consequence  of  the  impression  made  y|>c>ii  him  by 

nt  edifices  of  that  capital.     On  being  recullcd  home, 

acjit  to  the  university  of  Pavia  in  1781,  in  order  to 

jurisprudence ;   but^  although  he  was  ao  far  from  ncg- 

hia  studies    that   he  obtained  honorary    prizes,    his 

I  fir  srchiteeture  wdis  instiperabic,  and  he  resolved  to 

hifii»e1f  eacluaively  to  that  art,  notwithstanding  that 

uooal  practice  in  it  was  deemed  somewhat  derogatory 

Bof  hi^  rank  and  station.  In  this  determination  he  was  con- 

l  by  finding  tlmt  a  better  taste  in  architecture  wfis  begiii- 

^  toprerail  at  Milan,  where  it  had  been  introduced  by  Pier- 

1  n^rERHABUii,  P.  C.  S.]^  Polacchi,  and  Cantoni  [Ca,n- 

P,  C,  SX 

at  first  accepted  some  official  |«iet  under  Count 
then  governor  of  Milan,  Imt  did  not  continue  in 
f  toog,  being  compiled,  by  tlie  ill-bcalth  of  his  father, 
(  upon  himself  tlie  chief  loanagemcnt  of  (he  family  alfairs. 
r  that  he  filled  for  two  yeai^  the  office  of  Viro  Frobo^  a 
f  odilesbip  in  tlie  dvie  government  of  Milan.  At  length 
ired  to  put  forth  Uiree  different  designs  for  tlie  Porta 
t^  then  about  to  be  erected  at  Milan ^  and  of  which  Pier- 
1  been  appointed  architect  by  tlic  Archduke  Ferdi- 
,  it  that  time  governor  of  the  city.  At  tlio  archduke's  re- 
iG^gjnola's  d^giis  were  submitted  to  him  ^  yet^  thouifh 
}  vcre  approve^li  that  by  Piennurini  was  ailoptcd,  as  being 
goomlcal*  He  now  engaged  the  services  of  a  very  clever 
Kite  dralltsroan  and  wat^T-rolour  artist,  oamed  Aureglio, 
bcrtook  t  leries  of  i  11  uj>t rations  of  the  ancient  batlis  of 
ij,  i»ear  the  church  of  San  LorenKOj  published  onder 
of  ^  Antlchitil  Lonibardieo-Milancsi  ^  and  he  wus 
eottJoyod  by  the  goveninient  (ISri)  to  Mceurc 
r  rem  the  sbiteen  noble  Corinthian  marble  cgluxniui 


which  constitute  the  chief  femaini  of  tliat  monument  of  an*.] 
tiquity.     The  death  of  his   father,  in  179y^devolveil  upodr 
Cagnola  an  im^xirtant  share  in  public  affairs,  when»  besideij 
being  one  of  the  state  council,  he  was  attache<l  to  the  army^ 
comuiiisariat  in  the  Austrian  service,  which   olHc«  he  dia^l 
charged  with  prudence  as  weil  as  abilitv.     On  the  change  t__ 
the  government  by  the  establishment  of  flic  Cisulpine  Republic  J 
he  withdrew  from  Milan,  and  sfient  about  two  years  at  Vo*J 
rona  and   Yenioey  where  he  found  sufficient  and   congenial  j 
occupation   in  study mg   the  architectural  Ircasures  of  thoso] 
cities.     Soon  after  his  return ,  he  erected  in  laOi  a  noble  villi 
for  the  brothers  Zurla,  at  Cremi^  near  Vajimo,  which  while  ia  j 
progrc—  waa  nearly  destroyed  by  an  eartliquake  tlmt  did  ^ 
danutge  throughout  the  district ;  but  he  repaired  the  mischid 
done  to  the  works  with  so  much  skill  and  iiromptitude  at 
thereby  to  accjuire  increased  fame.     It  was  aoout  the  same 
pcrioil  that  he  designed  the  miignificcnt  catafatchi  for  the 
funeral  obaequies  of  Archbishop  Viconti,  the  Patriarch  Gam- 
beri,and  Count  Anguissola,  jjublished  in  folio,  1802.    On  the 
marriage  of  the  Viceroy  Engine  Beauhamols  with  the  Princess 
Amelia  of  Bavaria  in    1800,   he  was  called  upon  to  erect 
another  grand  temwrary  structure,  which,  like  tne  preceding 
ones,  would  now  be  known  only  by  engravings,  had  it  not 
pro  veil  the  prelude  to  his  most  celebrated  achievement  in  his 
art;  for  such  was  the  admiration  excited  by  the  arch  con- 
structed of  wood  on  that  occasion,  that  it  waa  detemiined  to 
per^jctuate  it  in  marble.  Accordingly ,  the  fint  stone  of  the  Porta 
del  8empione^  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Aroo  della  Pace. 
was  laid  October  1 4,  1 807.     The  political  changea  which  after- 
ward^ took  place  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work  altoge- 
ther, when  it  was  not  advanced  beyond  tl»e  piers  of  the  arches. 
Almost  the  idea  of  its  being  ever  completcfl  had  lieen  aban- 
doned, when,  on  bis  visit  to  Milan,  the  late  etnperor  (Francis 
I.  of  Austria)  ordered  the  works  to  be  resumed  ;  and  from 
that  time  they  were  proeecutcd  withmit  interruption,  so  that 
Cagnola  saw  the  whole  structure  terminated*  or  very  nearly  wj, 
belore  his  death,  exclusively  of  some  of  the  decorative  seul|>- 
ture  and  bronze  figures.     With  the  single  estceptkin  of  the 
Arc  de  TEtoile  at  Paris,  the  Arco  della  Pace  is  by  far  the 
largest  as  weU  as  most  magnificent  structure  of  the  kind  in 
modem  tiroes,  and  in  its  general  mass  it  is  equal  to,  even  if  it 
does  not  tomewbat  eiceed,   the  largest  of  the  antienl— the 
Arch  of  Constantine;  it  being  78  feet  English  wide,  as  many 
high,  and  about  27  feet  deep. 

Another  public  monument  by  him  at  Milan ^  which  is 
greatly  admired ^  b  the  Porta  di  Marengo,  otlier^isc  called 
Porta  Tieinensci  an  Ionic  propylieum,  whose  two  fronts 
consist  of  a  distyle  in  antis,  couseuuently  of  three  open  inter- 
cohinin*,  and  the  two  sides  or  ends  are  filled  in  with  an  o\¥^n 
arch*  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  even  severe  in  character 
tlian  this  structure,  for  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  things  in 
Italian  architecture  which  decidedly  approitimates  to  the  taste 
of  Grecian  antiquity  \  but  not  even  the  desire  uf  novelty  could 
induce  Csjniola^  any  more  than  the  rest  of  his  countr^uijcii,  to 
shnko  off  his  allegiance  to  Vitruvius  and  Palladio.  Comjiured 
nith  Athenian  ciamplc^  his  Ionic  capitals  look  meagre  and 
ioiiignifit'ant,  and  seem  at  all  events  to  require  a  necking, 
whieb,  by  addiiif,r  to  the  niasa  oF  tlio  capitals,  would  have 
reduced  the  lankincss  of  the  shafbf. 

The  Camjianile  at  Urgnano  in  the  Bergamaaque  territory, 
b$?guu  in  1824  and  finished  in  1 829,  ejihibits  more  of  design  and 
composition  than  the  preceding.  It  is  a  circular  tower  of  tlire« 
onlers,  Poric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  U|>rin  a  scjuare  rusticated 
bascnsent,  each  order  consisting  of  eight  half-columns,  and  be- 
tween those  of  the  Corinthian  order  are  as  many  ofjcn  arches. 
Abo^e  this  last  rises  an  additional  order  of  Caryatid  figures 
supiKirting  a  hemispherical  dome :  the  entire  height  from  the 
ground  is  &8  metres,  or  liM)  English  feet.  The  elevation  of 
diis  Cani|iande  is  engraved  in  the  *  Ape  dell©  Belle  Arte, 
Rome,  18:1  J.  Among  otiicr  works  eiecuteil  bv  Cagnola  are 
the  chapel  of  Santa  Marcellina  in  the  churcli  ofS.  Ambrogio, 
at  Milan,  the  church  at  Concorreaio;  the  fa<;*de  of  that  at 
Vivallo ;  and  the  church  at  Ghisallm  in  the  lfergama?fjue. 
This  last*  which  was  not  completed  till  after  his  deatlj,  in 
3835,  is  his  noblest  work  of  tlie  kind,  and  is  a  rotunda  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  a  |>ortico  of  fourteen  columns,  but  whether 
octa^tyle  in  front,  or  how  the  remaining  columns  are  disiMWied, 
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IS  not  sp**rifip«!.  The  interior  has  sixteen  oolumna  of  the  game 
order-  Dt^tdcfs  Ihoso  wltidi  were  carried  into  execution, 
Cngnob  nrodnced  a  f^'at  number  of  desigrr^a  and  proja:t$^  m 
several  ot  which  he  gave  such  free  scope  Xa  his  invention  and 
grandtzza  of  ideas,  as  to  render  their  adoption  hofjeless ; 
such,  for  instance,  waa  tliat  for  an  Bospiliiim  on  the  euniinit  of 
Mount  Cenis,  with  no  R?wer  tliiui  one  hundre<l  mnl  trn 
columns,  eleven  Enpflish  feet  in  diamfter— to  which  may 
be  twldetl  his  dSipis  for  a  senate-house  and  a  mnpnifieent  tri- 
umphal bridju-e.  In  t^ut^  bo  derived  noineonsiderablesliare  of 
his  celebrity  from  his  designs  of  tJiat  class;  wherefore  it  is 
prciitly  to  W  regretted  that  he  neither  etlited  them  himself, 
nor  directed  by  his  will  that  both  tliey  and  those  of  idl  the 
b«ilding:s  he  executed  should  l>e  priven  to  the  world  in  the  form 
of  «  splendid  architectyral  [Mjblieation — a  record  of  his  labours 
that  would  have  made  them  universally  known.  However,  he 
indulged  his  taste  without  regard  to  cost  in  improving  or 
nearly  rebuilding  bis  villa  at  Inverigo  near  Milan,  whieh 
oceupicd  him  during  the  laat  years  of  his  life,  and  which  he 
directed  to  Ik?  completed  by  his  widow.  One  noble  inferior 
leature  of  this  pjilatial  vilhi  is  a  mn^iHe<mt  central  rotunda 
erei'ted  on  what  was  originally  an  inner  court. 

Cagnola  died  of  ajKjplexy,  August  14lh,  1833,  at  the  age  of 
seventy -one.  There  is  n  [Kjrlniit  of  him  in  Forstcr's  *  Bau- 
lehung'  for  1838,  with  an  aceoui|*anyiiig  memoir,  to  which 
we  arc  indeble*!  for  some  of  the  imrticulars  in  this  article. 
Among  those  of  Cagnohi*s  pupils  wlio  have  since  distinguished 
themselves  are  Peverclli,  Bianehi  (architect  of  tiie  grand 
church  of  San  Francesco  di  Fauta  at  Naples),  Vei^tni,  Gil- 
Ian  ii,  and  Donlone. 

CAKILE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
CrucifercB,  to  the  sulw^ler  Lomentaeea?  and  the  tribcCakilinere. 
In  addition  to  the  aeeumbeot  cotyledons  of  the  trilK*,  it  has  an 
angular  jjouch  composeil  of  two  1  •seeded  indehiscent  joints^ 
the  upper  joint  deciduous  with  an  erect  8ced^  tJie  lower  one 
^lersistent,  seedless,  or  with  a  jwrndent  see«L  ThesiiKceies  arc 
snifwth,  fleshy,  glaucous,  annual  branched  herbs,  with  pinna* 
tifid  or  toothed  leaves.  Racemes  of  flowers  opposite  the  leaves, 
and  tenninftl  with  filifoon  bract !css  pedif-els. 

C.  maritima^  Purple  i^ea-ri>cket,  has  the  joints  of  the 
pouch  2-edged,  the  upper  one  with  two  teeth  at  th«  Ijase,  the 
(raves  fteshv,  pinnatifid,  soniewhut  toothed.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  |>m"plisK  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Euro^ie,  along  the  sea- 
coast  frofn  Swe<icn  and  Lapland  to  (libraltar:  it  is  abo  found 
on  both  ikles  of  tttt.*  Mediterranean.  It  h  a  native  of  Great 
Brttsin,  on  thi»  sea-coast.  This  plant  had  at  one  time  a  repu- 
tation as  a  cathartic,  but  it  is  not  em|iloyed  at  the  present  day. 
There  are  three  other  species  of  Cakilc  rmmed  :  C.  j¥^fi/p- 
iinca^  C  Amf^ncmut^  C.  eqttniiit.  They  are  alt  pretty  anmials, 
and  may  be  easily  cultivated.  The  »ee<la  may  be  sown  in 
spring  or  autumn,  and  they  should  be  treated  as  other  hardy 
annuals. 

(llabington,  Mamml;  Don,  Cktrd.  I>ici.) 

CALA'DIUM,  a  genu<  of  plants  belongini?'  to  the  natural 
cmler  Aroideu^  and  to  the  tribe  t'aladieie.  ^Fbc  flowers  arc 
monoecious  J  and  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  absent  ;  the  male 
flowers  have  many-celled  ]>eltat47  anthers,  disposed  in  a  spike 
at  the  end  of  the  s|Midix  ;  thp  female  flowers  have  the  ovaries 
inserted  at  the  b;is<»  of  the  a|)adix,  no  style  ;  the  fruit  is  a  1- 
cclled  berry  with  many  seeds.  A  great  numl>er  of  i5f)ecies  of 
tl lis  genus  nave  been  descriJMHl.  They  are  frequently  culti- 
vated  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  their  s|Kjtted  stems  and 
neat  green  leaves,  which  arc  mrcly  disfigured  by  any  of 
the  accidents  which  afll^ct  other  stove-plants.  They  have  (he 
same  general  appeamnce  as  the  species  of  Arum,  and  also 
resemble  them  in  physical  and  chemical  projjcrtics. 

C  SeffHtnum,  Dumb-tf-ane,  is  a  ctiulesecot  suberect  plant 
with  oblong  cuspidaU'  leaves,  and  the  S|mdi.t  shorter  than  rhi' 
oblong  spQlhe>  This  plant  is  a  native  of  South  America  ami 
the  West  Indies.  It  grows  lo  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  It 
accTetes  an  acrid  poison »  so  that  when  any  part  of  the  jjlant  is 
chewed  the  tongue  swells  and  the  jiower  of  speech  is  ]mt.  It 
is  on  this  account  called  Dumb-cane.  Sir  William  Hooker,  in 
his  *  Exotic  Flora,"  relates  the  case  of  a  gardener  w  ho  inciui- 
liouflly  bit  a  piece  of  Dumb-cane  :  *  bis  tongue  swelled  to  eiich 
II  degree  that  he  could  not  move  it ;  he  became  utterly  inc^lJ»tl- 
ble  of  speaking,  and  was  ronfintnl  to  the  house  for  some  days 
in  tiio  most  exrrwciating  (orments/  The  juice  is  stated  to 
lapttrt  an  indelible  stain  to  linen.  Notwithstanding  its  poi- 
•••loui  nature^  P.  Browne  sayp  that,  in  c^mimon  with  the 
Antm  Qvatnm,  its  stalk  is  us*>d'  to  bring  sugar  to  n  goo<l  grain 
when  it  is  too  viscid^  and  cam»ot  l>c  made  to  granulate  with 
Jitnc  alone.     In  the  districts  where  it  grows  the  imttves  we  « 


decoctinn  of  the  stem  as  it  bath  and  ttn 
the  rootstock  is  used  in  oljstjnate  cotisttiM 
standing  gout.      The  negroes  also  om  li  ml 
disiac. 

C.  sagiUijWvm,  Bra/.d  Cabbnge ,  is  st<4n1r«, 
acuminate  leaves,  the  s}>udix  shorter  tjnin  the  i 
ovate-cucullate.    This  plant  i^ a n«t* 
is  called  by  the  French  Chou-dc-1 
Essbare-Arum.     In  apj)earanee  it  : 
and  is  usc^l  for  the  same  purposes.     Botli  I 
stock  of  this  plant  arc  eaten.  The  leaves  \ 
as  coleworts ;  the  rootstock  is  not 
caey  as  the  leaves.     Uf  all  the  eatable  Ar 
to  be  the  most  extensively  eultirated-     It  »  ' 
East  and  Wcjst  Indies,  in  China,  Jarion,  New  { 
the  South  Sea  Islands.     When  raw  inc  rootj 
certsiin  amount  of  the  poisonous  secretion  of  iImiJ 
like  the  potato^  has  an  acrid  impkaaant  iai^ 
disappears  in  cooking.    The  leaves  are  very  ^ 
from  Deing  covered  with  a  fine  silky  haifj  i 
are  used  instead  of  plates  and  dishes. 

C  e&citlmdum  resembles  the  lastr    its  letresi 
con  fate,  and  its  sptithe  ovate-Lanceolate.     It  ia  tl 
South  America^  and  is  cultivated  on  accotmt  i 
contained  in  its  rootstock.     It  poetesses  similir  9 
the  last. 

C.  tirboresrens  is  a  poisonoOB  species,  tfaoogk* 
lent  as  the  Dumb-cane.  Memt  says  that  it  ^ 
for  wetting  the  mouths  of  negroes  as  a  punkhme^ 
misdemeanors. 

(Loudon,  Ct/chprfdia  of  Plants:  Lindley,  A'ufl 
Burnett,  Ihttiines  of  Botantf;  Bischoff,  Media 
marentitrfie  Botamk.) 

CALAMINTIIA,  a  gemis  of  f^lanU  Won 
natural  order  Lamiaeeae,  and  the  tribe  SaturvH 
the  apices  of  the  stumens  connivent  under  the  upj 
corolla  ;  the  anther-cells  at  length  divcTgient,  < 
triangular ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  straight^  i 
lower  latent  trifid  ;  the  calyx  2-lipped  and 
throat  hairy  ;  the  flowers  whorled,  axillary  or  f|| 
genus  was  constituted  by  Moench,  aiKl  contains  ic; 
which  were  placed  under  JVtymtfs  and  GAnl 
Smilh,  in  Mdissn  by  Benlham,  and  one  in  . 
Koch  in  his  *  Flora  (Jermanica  *  follows 
Bnbington  in  bis  *  Manual  of  British  BotanJ 
s}>ecic-s  of  tliis  genus,  common  and  weli-knoi 
Britain, 

C  Nepeta^  Lesser  Cnlamint,  Cat-mint,  1 
has  leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  serrated,  pale  bene 
calyx  gubcami«inulatc,  obscurely  a-bpned. 
the  same  shape,  the  upper  ones  slightly 
almost  smooth  ;  cymes  dichotomoiui,  xiu\  r 
not  a  common  plant,  and  is  found  on  dry 
strong  aromatic  smell  not  unlike  that  of 
pungent  taste.    Cats  are  said  to  lie  fond  of  lii 
Its  name  cat-mint.     An  infusion  of  the  leo>f 
as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  in  flatulence  and  coW; 
other  species  f>osses9  the  volatile  oil   which  b( 
whole  onler,  and  hence  they  all  hare  a  mofc  qrl 
medicinal  action. 

C  i^riuafii,  Mmintnin  Balm,  Comrwwi  i 
CAiiaminihfi^  Smith ;  Aleit'sm  Calammiht 
broadly  ovate,  rather  acute,  slightly  sermte 
both  sides,  seated  on  longi*h  stalks  \  the  colyi  tul 
cose  in  front,  dijitinctly  ^-lipped,  tcvth  of  the  H 
angidar,  of  the  lower  twice  as  long  and  sulmlato :  nt 
covered  with  imprt^sscd  dots;  cymes  scarcely  i 
few-Howered. 

C  Acinos^  Basil  Balm,  or  Basil  Thyme  {^Aci^ 
Pcrsoors ;  AcinoM  tfit/motdcSy  Moench),  has  ofsll 
acute  leaves  with  revolutc  margins;  tubular  d 
distineth'  *i-lippcd,  the  upper  lip  with  short  tni 
l!ie  lower  one  with  subulate  teeth » all  conTcrgintf 
is  found  in  dry  gravelly  places,  and  in  coim-iirti 
Eurojie. 

C.  CUnopodinm,  Wild  Basil,  Bed-foot  {Qim 
fjftre^  Smith),  ha.«i  ovate  obtuse  leaves,  nmnded  hi 
crenate  ;  whorls  equal,  many-flowcped  ;  bred 
as  Inng  as  the  calyx.  Common  in  dry  btj$h 
F.urone ;  it  is  also  found  in  America,  but  hot  pi 
introfhK^?d  there. 

(Babington,  Manual i  Bentbam,   Zahia 
Specits.) 
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[IS,  a  rery  cclobrtrte<I  C« reek- soul |ndr,  of  tne  fifth 
vre  Christ.  Neither  his  native  plac^  nor  fbe 
of  his  exreor  is-  known ;  he  was  nowvTor  oon- 
ith  Phidias,  but  probably  hi&  senior  in  ycflffl^  as 
Cicero  and  QointiJian,  who  proliably  expressed 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  grcnendcxcekkfiee  of 
lerc  was  a  hardness  in  his  style.  He  worked  in 
>s,  in  marble,  in  bronac,  and  ivorj,  and  as  an  cn- 
Id.  He  was  also  very  famous  for  his  horses,  in 
r  savB,  ho  was  without  a  rival. 
*ks  by  Cahnaia  are  mentioned  m  antient  writers, 
3tin ;  but  one  in  particular  claims  attention .  Thb 
9  of  th«  Servilim  gardens  at  Rome,  mentioned  by 
>y  some  suppofod  to  be  the  Apollo  Belvedere  of 
at  Rome.  This  supposition  liowev^  completely 
be  criticisms  of  Cicero  and  Qaintiiian  upon  the 
Lmis,  for  tliis  work,  so  far  from  being  hard,  would 
ely  ddioate  ibr  any  male    character  below  a 

rnade  two  other  statues  of  Apollo:  the  Apollo 
(Deliverer  from  Evil),  which  Pausanias  saw  at 
1  the  colossal  Apollo,  made  for  the  city  of  AjwU 
icum,  and  which v  accordinjr  to  Strabo,  was  brougiit 
LucuUus,  and  placed  in  the  Capitol.  Junius  and 
HMsed  that  Plioy  and  Pausanias  speak  of  the 
nut  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  a  work  which 
i  in  Pliny *8  time  would  be  in  Athens  in  the  time 
.  This  inconsistency  has  been  pointed  out  before ; 
ve  been  milled  by  the  opinion,  and  it  seems  to 
cd  the  idea  which  Visconti  and  Flazautn  have 
L  tlio  Apollo  Bdved^ro  and  the  Apollo  Aiexikakos 
are:  the  same,  or  at  least  that  the  former  is  a 
of  the  bronze  original  by  Calamis.  Sillig  sup- 
c  statue  mentioned  by  Pausanias  muM  have  been 
>cttuse  it  was  placed  in  the  opcti  air;  this  docs 
•wevcr,  as  many  of  the  antient  Greek  marbles  were 

•  open  air.  It  was  dedicatod  in  honour  of  A]iollo 
ivery  of  Athens  from  the  plague,  in  Ol.  87.  4 
during  the  Pcloponncsian  war.  It  is  the  latest 
Jamis  mentioned,  and  must  have  been  made  at 
>r  four  years  after  the  death  of  Phidias.  His 
k  which  is  noticed  is  a  pair  of  bronze  horses 
boys,  for  the  trium]>hal  car  of  Onatas,  placed  by 
,  tlie  son  of  IJiero,  at  01ymj)ia,  in  01.  76.  2  (4G7 
nmcmoration  of  Iliero's  victory  at  the  Olympic 
^e  years  afWr  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

so,  in  his  description  of  Panthea,  has  recourse 

Calanis.     lie  takes  some  of  PlQnthca*s  charms 

le  of  Sosandra  by  Calamis,  which  he  mentions 

'  Hetserean  Colloquies'  as  a  paragon  of  beauty. 

*  works  by  Calamis  are  mentioned  by  antient 
an  .£sculapius  at  Corinth,  a  Vi(rtory  at  Elis,  a 
1  a  Mercury  at  Tanagra,  a  Venus  at  Athens, 
mon  at  Thebes,  HermioDC  at  Delphi,  &c. 

list,  JVio/.  xxxiii.  12;  xxxiv.  8;  xxxvi.  4 ;  Pau- 
;  Lucian,  Imag,  6,  Died.  Meretr,  iii.  ;  Cicero, 

Quintilian,  Inst,  Orator»,  xii;  10;  Strabo,  vii. 
»,  Catal.  Artificum;  Sillig,  Cafal.  Artificwn; 
^pochen  der  JBUdauien  JCtmstj  &c.) 
ITES,  one  of  the  most  frc(|uent  and  charac- 
!ra  of  fossil  plants.  It  is  found  abundantly,  but 
3lj,  in  the  carboniferous  system  of  strata,  and  ge- 
die  sandstones  and  shales  which  alternate  with 
Dutes  Suckovii  occurs  in  most  European  and  Ame- 
eHs.    Calamites  arcnaceus  occurs  in  the  hunter 

We  have  found  traces  of  a  calamites  in  the  red 
of  Worcestershire. 
(ITES.     [Coal-Planto,  P.  C] 
[(yPORA,  the   generic   title  applied  by  Gold- 
[J  Paleozoic  oon£,  for  some  of  which  Lamarck 
fe  name  of  Favosites. 

IRE  GROSSIER,  the  coarse  calcareous  build- 
Paris,  which,  geologically  speaking,  is  coeval  with 
itv  of  the  basin  of  London,  and  contains  many 
eOs.  These  constitute  the  types  of  the  Eocene 
esofMr.  Lyell. 

lOLA,  an  extinct  genus  of  Brachioi)oda,  which 
be  Palaeozoic  sirata,  and  especially  in  the  middle 
leeola  sandalina  occurs  in  this  |.K)sition  in  the  Eifcl 
I  Tjevon 

L\TING-MACHINES.  Before  computers  had 
at  proficienc^r  in  performing  arithmetical  opera- 
e_pen,  machines  by  which  the  results  of  such 
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operations  could  be  obtained  by  inspection  were  in  almost 
constsnt  asc:  the  Roman  abacus,  which  continueci  to  be  em- 
I>loycd  in  the  south  of"  Europe  til!  the  end  of  th*  flAdertth 
century,  and,  in  E>igland,  to  a  later  period,  con8f8t)r^d  of  coun- 
ters moveable  in  parallel  groox-es  or  on  parallel  wireft,  and 
having  the  different  denominations  units,  tens,  hundreds,  Sec, 
according  to  the  grooves  in  which  they  were  placed.  Thus  a 
counter  in  the  first  groove  represented  1,  wnilea  counter  in 
a  groove  corresfionding  to  it  represented  6 ;  and  a  counter  in 
each  of  these  exprefiscd  together  6.  A  counter  in  the  second 
groo\o  d<*noted  10,  while  one  in  a  groove  corresponding  to  it 
denoted  50,  and  one  in  each  cfxpr^sed  together  60 ;  and  so 
on.  The  Romans  had  also  machines  of  the  like  kind  which 
were  applicable  to  duodecimal  arithmetic.  The  ferm  and  use 
of  an  auaous  siinikir  to  the  Schwan-pon  of  the  Chinese  is 
doscrilNMl  under  Abacos,  P.  C.  An  account  of  the  pris- 
matic rods  invented  by  Napier  for  the  i)eHbrmance  of  arith- 
metical operations  is  giveh  under  NAPim'a  Rovxs,  P.  C. ; 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  logarithmic  scales,  under  Slidixg 
Rnx,  P.  C. ;  and  under  Sauhdbbson,  P.  C,  is  a  short  account 
of  the  machine  invented  b^  that  mathematician  for  enabling 
the  blind  to  make  computatx)ns. 

The  celebrated  Pascal  constructed,  it  is  said,  when  only 
10  years  of  age,  a  machine  for  executing  the  ordinary  oprra- 
sions  of  arithmetic ;  and  as  it  has  a  resemblance,  though  ftiint, 
to  the  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Babbage,  it  may  be  propter 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  an  iBsembliuie  of  wheels  and  cylinders ;  and  on  the 
oonvex  surfaces  of  tne'  latteriw^re  (ho  numbei^  with  which 
the  operations  were  to  be  i)erfumied :  these  operations  cmi- 
sistpd  chiefly  in  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  sumsof  nionoy 
having  the  denominations  of  U^^res,  sorn,  and  dehiers,'  for 
which  may  be  substituted  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  and 
to  those  denominations  the  numbers  were  adapted.  Extend- 
ing round  the  oonvex  surface  of  the  first  eyiinaer  on  t^  right 
hand  of  the  machine,  and  one  above  the  other,  were  the  two 
scries, 

0,     11,     10,     9,     8,     7,     S,    6,    4,     3,     2,     1 
11,       0,       1,     2,     8,     4,     6,     6,     7,     8,     9,  10; 
the  first  of  which  scnTd  for  the  subtraction  and-  the  other 
for  the  addition  of  pence;  the  cylinder  being  tinned  in  the 
same  direction  for  both  operations.     Upon  the  surface  of  tho 
next  cylmdcr  on  die  left  were  the  two  series, 

0,     19,     18,     17,     16 I 

19,       0,       1,       2,       8    .....    18: 
sen  ing  for  the  like  operations  on  shillings :   and  on  the  lef\ 
of  this  last  were  several  cylinders,  about  each  of  which  wcru 
the  two  series — 

0,     9,     8,     7,     6,     6,    4,     8,     2,     1 
9,     0,     1,     2,     3,    4,     6,     6,     7,     8; 
and  these  were  used  for  operations  with  |)ounds,  or  with  any 
nunilx*rs  in  the  decimal  scale. 

Attached  to  the  axles  of  tho  first  cylinder  was  a  wheel 
having  on  its  circumference  12  teeth,  on  that  of  the  second, 
one  having  20  teeth,  ,'and  on  the  axle  of  each  of  the  other 
cylinders  was  a  wheel  having  10  teeth ;  and  before  an  opera- 
tion Gommcncecl,  the  zeros  of  the  numbers  in  the  first  or  second 
series  above,  on  all  the  wheels,  were  brought  by  hand  to  the 
front  of  tho  machine. 

As  an  example  of  the  method  of  using  the  machine,  let  it 
be  required  to  add  together  the  following  sums  of  money : — 
jC8    98,  Sd, 
4  15      6 
By  means  of  a  pointer  the  wheel  connected  with  the  firet 
cylinder  on  the  nprht  is  to  be  tmrned  till  the  eighth  tooth,  and 
under  it  the  number  8  on  that  cylinder,  are  brought  to  tho 
front ;   in  like  manner  the  number  9  on  the  second  cylinder 
and  8  on  the  third  arc  brought  to  the  front :   thus  the  series 
of  nunjbcrB  in  the  fronts  of  all  the  cylinders  exhibits  the  first 
of  the  alx)ve  sums  of  money.     Then,*^  by  means  of  the  pointer, 
the  first  wheel  and  cylinder  on  the  right  hand  are  to  be 
turned  till  the  sixth  tooth  Rafter  the  eighth)  comes  to  the 
front,  when  the  cylinder  hanng,  from  its  first  position,  per- 

2 
formed  on  its  axle  one  revolution  and  —of  another,  the  num- 
ber 2,  representing  12-f-2,  or  Is.  2c/.,  appears  in  front  Now, 
by  the  construction  of  the  wheel-work,  one  complete  rcroln- 
tion  of  tlie  first  wheel  and  cylinder  on  the  right  hand  oaoses 
the  wheel  and  cvlindor  on  its  left  to  turn  one-twentietii  part 
of  a  revolution ;  by  which  means,  in  this  example,  the  number 
9  being  already  in  front  of  the  latter  cylinder,  the  number  10 
is  now  there ;  thu«  tho  ooe  shilling  obtained  by  the  •ddition 
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is^  113  it  were,  cnrrietL  The  aooonti  wlic»cl  and  rvlind«r  h^ltk^ 
now  liimeil  by  u*<nuis  of  tlic  pointer  till  the  fiftetriith  tooth, 
lifter  tlic  tenth,  ia  hrou|^ht  lo  the  front,  the  luimlxtr  in  fr«>tit 
of  ttio  cylintler  below  is  5,  representing'  -0+5,  the  tylindur 

6 
having  made  1  +  5q  revolution*  from  its  first  position ;  there  is 

thus  obtained  1/.  54i.  One  revolution  of  the  second  wheel 
iind  eylinder  causes  the  ncut^  towitrds  tht»  left,  to  make  one- 
tenth  of  a  revolution  ;  nnd  thn»  the  \L  is  rnnitfd,  so  that  the 
number  in  frmit  of  the  tbiiil  eybrider  in  now  1>  instead  of  8, 
This  thinJ  wheel  jind  eylindt^r  ure  next  turned  by  means  of 
the  |»ointer  titl  the  fourth  looth,  uftrr  the  ninth,  is  bnm^ht  to 
the  front,  when  there  appears  on  the  tylinder  Wlow  it  the 
ninnlx^r  ♦I,  reim^aentin^  10+3;  and  the  neit  cylinder  on  the 
lert,  in  tVoiit  of  whi<h  was  previously  *ero,  haa  now  1,  which 
may  thus  bi*  said  to  have  beeti  carried. 

It  is  easy  to  be  perceived  that,  if  several  auras  of  money 
were  to  be*  added  tofrether,  each  wheel  should  Ix?  continunlly 
fumed  so  as  to  brinif  to  the  front  a  number  of  tcctii  ex  pressed 
by  the  number  in  the  line  next  below  that  which  had  l>ecn 
j  reviously  aiided  ;  and  that  no  ntteution  need  be  paid  to  thu 
iiumt^rs  tbus^  succes-sively,  brought  to  the  frant  of  the  ma- 
diine  till  the  laat,  or  h)we«t,  line  ban  \wQn  added. 

The  subtractions  are  performed  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  additions,  by  means  of  tho  numbers  in  the  upper  aeries 
on  tho  cylinders* 

Where  many  sums  of  money  are  to  be  addled  toffcther,  sontc 
time  may  be  saved  by  tho  use  of  sueh  a  nutchine ;  but  the 
poccsses  for  subtraction,  multi|>lication,  and  division  would 
be  more  tedious,  and  perhaps  more  liable  to  error  than  lbo.<»e 
which  are  jierformed  by  the  pen.  A  description  of  the  ma- 
chine  may  be  seen  in  tlve  EncychpcdU  Mithodique^  Alatht- 
maftifties,  art.  '  Aritlinn.'tii]ue/ 

Subsequently  to  the  tiiiie  of  Pascal^  Leibnitz  invented  a 
miichino  by  whleh  aritbmetieal  eoniim  tat  ions  rould  l>e  made  : 
no  ucc^mnt  of  it  appars  to  have  been  published  ;  and  perliaps 
all  that  is  known  of  it  is  that,  by  wheel-work^  the  operations 
of  mu I ripli cation  and  division  could  Iw  performed  without  the 
siirfesfiive  additions  or  subtractions  which  would  be  retjuircd 
if  Fuseal's  machine  were  ii^ed. 

The  machme  invinted  by  Mr.  Babbape,  should  it  be  earned 
im  lo  the  extent  jiroposrd,  would  constitute  one  of  the  most 
siitK'rb  monuments  of  human  ingenuity  :  it  is  intended  not 
only  to  jx^rfomi  arithmetical  operations  wilh  absolute  certjunty, 
but  fltso  to  transfer  the  resulti  immediately  to  lopper-plates, 
fmm  which  any  number  of  copies  may  be  printed  witliout  a 
pu^ibility  of  error.  The  pnnciplea  on  which  this  machine 
iseonslructed  nnd  the  munner  of  usin^  it  are  now  to  be  stated  ; 
an<l  in  so  doin^  all  possible  brevity  shall  be  used. 

In  any  series  of  numbers  amm^ed  in  line  or  column,  if  the 
tliilercnee  between  the  first  and  second^  Ijctween  tiie  second 
and  third,  imd  so  on,  ln^  taken,  there  will  be  formed  a  line  or 
coluiim  of  what  aro  i-ulled  first  ditlbreneeii ;  if  the  difriTcnee 
betwi'cn  the  first  aju!  si^cond,  between  the  second  and  tbinJ, 
and  so  on,  of  tht^e  lost  numbers  bo  taken ^  there  will  be 
formed  a  line  or  eokinm  of  whtit  are  caUod  second  ditferenccs. 
IW'e*?«linflr  io  liko  mnnner  to  form  third,  fourth,  &c.  orders 
of  ditferentt's,  there  will  at  km^h  be  found  a  series  of  difl'cr- 
enres  whi<'.h  are  either  eonstiint,  or  to  a  groot  extent  arc  very 
noairlv  so.  Thus,  taking:  the  series  of  numl>eTs  in  tlie  colunm 
N  below,  the  several  orders  of  diflerences  will  be  as  in  the 
sureeeiling  columna  J  the  numbers  in  the  sixth  column  being- 
constant  : 


N 

243 
1024 

3125 

7776 

16807 

32768 

&c. 


781 

2101 

46SI 

9031 

15961 

&c. 


4"- 

1320 
2650 
4390 
6930 


1230 

laso 

2550 
&c. 


600 
720 


kc. 


120 


&c. 


Now  It  is  evident  that,  having  any  One  of  iho  numljers  in 
tlie  lirst  column,  iind  the  numbers  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
several  eolunitis  of  diiferences  ;  all  the  sneciHsling  numbers  of 
the  icriea  may  be  found  by  mere  additions.  It  may  bapjam 
however  that  while  Hie  numbers  in  the  original  series  inrrense, 
tlie  numbc.^rs  in  some  <»f  the  cohimns  of  difference  may  de- 
creaao;  and  then,  in  tbrming  the  terms  of  the  series,  subtrac- 
tigfit  might  take  place :  in  such  u  caaOi  tho  arithmetical  com- 
pitlliuts  of  the  numbers  to  be  iubtraeled  being  taken,  the 
Op«iti«ii  may  alill  be  performed  by  additions  only. 


Tho  machine  acoampltshes  t!  %j  tbe  • 

menta  of  a  number  of  cylindor..  'H«i»« 

of  each  the  series  of  numbers  i,  I, 

ibe  o[M.irations  are  thus  distributed  :   '( 

are  made ;  and  by  the  second^  tiierc  i«  iun  irju<t*j  mr  i 

should  be  carried  to  the  (01* t  place  evory  time  tlttt  tbc 

two  numbers  is  greater  than  1 0. 

Let  it  be  imagined  that  there  are  s^vcrftl  irnnkil  ula 
each  of  which  are  several  cylinders  one  above  nodMr: 
that  these  axles  with  their  cylinders  ara  capfthl*  of  ■ 
turned  by  wheel  work,  10  that  any  one  of  the  tin  %iini| 
be  made  to  stand  on  the  face  of  the  mach'm^,  md  h 
under  a  fixed  index.  Let  it  be  further  tmifi|i«d  Uii|,f 
tho  moving  |iower  (the  hand  of  tlie  operator  a] 
winch)  has  made  one  quarter  of  a  ro volution,  the 
Mth,  &c,  axles  may  turn,  causing  tfi  *'  '  rs 
make  parts  of  a  revolution  or  alio  wit 
as  the  case  may  be,  while  all  tho  e>iuiuirft  uo  thi! 
ftjurth,  &c.  axles  remain  at  rest.  Again,  whoi 
^Kiwer  has  made  the  second  quarter  of  a  revolution, 
imagined  that  certain,  only,  of  the  ev Undent  00 
thirtlj  fifth,  &c.  axles  tnake  one*tenth  of  a  revoh 
whatever  flpm-e  be  under  die  index  of  each  of  llicit 
cylinders,  the  next  figure,  in  inrrea!»ing  order,  may  be 
under  thut  index  ;  the  cylinders  on  the  !>c<x«id,  futirth, ' 
still  remaining  ot  rest.  Let  it  next  Ijc  imagiocti  that, 
moving  power  describes  the  third  quarter  of  a  re^olatS^ 
eyiinders  on  the  seeond,  fourth,  &c.  axles  dcsr-hU*  |*rt*^ 
revolution  or  rcmam  at  rt^st,  the  cyli    *  Ueothcrii 

Ix'ing   unmoved  :   and   lastly,  when  s   [mwa 

descri  bed  1  he  four t  h  q  uarter  of  a  re  v  o  I .  i .  i .  n  i ,  i .  1  ixrUtn  qi 
ders  only  on  the  seeond,  fourth,  &c.  axles  make  otte-tculj 
a  revolution,  the  otlier  cylinders  remaining  at  nrsL  Hi 
may  be  undLU'stood  that  by  tlie  first  aiid  thini  of  thflttaM 
numbers  are  added  together;  while,  by  theseeond  msA  (3 
1  is  carried  to  eacli  figure  which  ought 
eonsequeuce  of  a  sum  ot  two  figures  l>eing  - 

As  an  example,  let  it  be  required  to  obtain  ' 
the  series  in  the  first  colomn  above,  beginning  ^ 

Let  the  figures  comjiosing  the  number  be  mi( 
in  front  of  tim  cylinders  i>n  the  firxt  vertical  an 
left  band  \  ajid  tho  figures  composing  tho  aevenii 

N 

3 
1 
2 
5 

dificroncea  in  front  of  the  eyUodom  on  the  other 

the  right,  OS  in  this  second  table,     Th#n  the 

being  tiinied  one  oiuirtcr  of  a  revolution,  earh  ryl 

first,  tliird,  and  fifth  vertical  <?oluumv        "   '  Ij 

as  many  tenths  of  a  revolution  as  arc  ^ 

in  front  of  the  cylinder  immedintelv  un  u 

the  cylinder  bavmg  3  in  front  (at  tho  top 

column)  will  move  through  four-tenths  oi  n  rv>'iti»i*Oi^l 

tiic  numtx^r  7  will  l>c  brought  under  it*  index  in  front 

I  ylinder  having  1  in  front  (in  the  first  vcrtieaJ  eoluH 

be  turned  through  six-tenths  of  a  revolution,  which  nSll 

7  under  its  index  in  front ;  and  so  on. 

The  numbers  in  front  of  the  wholQ  macbiDe  will  1 
thus : — 

N 

7 
7 

7 
0 

By  the  addition  (in  the  preceding  table)  of  6  la] 
eolwinn  to  8  in  the  fourth    i^-t^*  <«Hould  be 
whereas  3  only  a pjK'ars  un  ilex  of  ih^ 

the  third  ralumn  of  il»e  \)r<  i' ),  thcreforo'lj 

earned.      The   ofieration  of  carrying   is  jierfoi 
aetion  of  the  moving  )H>wer  in  the  second   M'tiidn 
n' volution  ;   ami,  in  the  present  cxamphv 
more  than  turn  the  cylinder  marked  3  im  1 
column)  through  one^tenlb  of  u  1 
the  front  of  that  cylinrler.  '  Thr 
3  to  he  cfiiiecd,  and  the  nut   ' 

Now  the  moving  jK>wer  1 
of  a  n* volution,  the  cylinder ^  un  int.-  w^cuuu  ixmz  lotiruj  1 


A' 

A"- 

^.L 

A'*     , 

4 

2 

1 

0 

6 

5 

8 

6 

5 

5 

3 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

A, 

A". 

A- 

A-' 

4 

t\ 

I 

0 

(j 

3 

H 

7 

5 

n 

a 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1^^ 


4 
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\e  to  tttm  ihroug:h  at  many  fenfha  of  a  rcvoluiion  m 
-T-^^il  \iv  tlif'  ti-nn*fion  the  ryiindore  iimnediakly  on 
■  evHnder  marked  4  in  the  accond 
will  turn  tlirouifh  fouMonths,  and 
»ronij4  will  brings  to  its  frwit  tho  number  B  :  the  cytin* 
krd  ♦»  Tuill  be  ttimed  through  three-tenths  of  a  rcvo- 
nrhich  i»ill  brinp  to  its  front  the  fijcrtiro  9,  and  po  on. 
inbers  b  front  of  the  machine  will  now  ttand  thus : — 


A'- 

A«- 

^f>L 

8 

4 

I 

9 

a     , 

5 

a 

8 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 
2 
0 


0 
1 
2 
0 


power  himifif  thrmiirh  the  fotLrtli  qundmnt 
he  opertttiiMi*  of  CBrrymp;  and^  in  the  present 
he  cylinder  marked  9  will  turn  one-tenth,  which 
10)  li>  its  front ;  this  cau«e«  another  carrviij|r, 
'  mmrked  H^  in  ttie  iornc  column,  will  turn  one- 
briofrB  9  to  its  front*  The  cylinder  marked  1 
column  will  tiirti  one«tcnth  on  oecount  of  the 
f  from  the  cylinder  5  below  it»  which  brings  2  to  its 
Bi4  the  tuiichiQe  will  itand  thus : — 

N 

7  9  4  2  0  0 

7  0  3  6  7  1 

7 
$ 

9ftn^oa  i$  now  completed  ;  the  number  iucreedmg 
tfiA  «.i-;c»c  U  77  7  r*  •  and  tite  like  o]H?mtions  being  per- 
rit  in  tlie  prrs<'nt  state,  the  next 
m  ibe  first  column.  It  has  been 
I  tiist  the  iiistniment  has  only  «i*  axles  carrying  t'>lin» 
nt  it  lA  evident  that,  if  a  number  eon««ting  of  more 
r  pUoei  of  %urBs  were  ^ven^  or  were  to  be  pi'ixJuced, 
>  liiMiber  of  ftzles  would  be  neocBHury. 
Vm  H  not  in  our  power  to  do  more  llivn  give  tlie  fol- 
By  general  notion  of  the  mechitnjsni  by  which  tbe^ 
"^^       ~'     "'    are  produced.     Immediately  behind 


A'^ 

A" 

A^- 

^k*. 

9 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3      1 

6 

7 

3 

8 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

n 


rrmtt 


2  10    9  8 


i~r 


I  ^  I  f  IIMMI 


1    0     9    8  T 


^       U 


liutiTi  of  the  cylinders  D  carrying  tl^ie  figures,  and 
(ml  plftnc  jjerpcndirular  to  the*  front  of  the  machine^ 
ieil  axl*»  \  which  carries,  opitoslte  to  each  cylindtT, 
bMitad  wheels  A  and  B,  aim  l>etween  them  a  move- 
It  C,  aljo  in  a  horizontal  position :  these  two  wheels 
lUe  of  being  eonnecled  with  or  diseonnerted  from 
,  ao  that  they  may  or  mav  not  turn  with  the  latter. 
per  wheel  A  is  fumisheJ  with  teeth,  stajidinpr  out 
rilj  f|<fim  th«>  Hm,  and  the«e  work  in  the  like  teeth 
•hunt  the  ejltnder  D  carrying  the  figures,  so  that  the 
rirlnni  If  iDffif  with  ila  ajile,  may  be  taid  to  drive 
It  is  al«o  furnish td  with  teeth  which  are  |>er- 
tM  fl>  lower  surfaee  in  the  manner.of  an  inverted 
Tbe  bolt  C\  which  is  under  this  wheel,  and 
ibe  ajtie.  U  capable  of  being  moved  a  short 
nfedly  ;  it  is  fjrovided,  near  its  extremity,  with 
IT  tooth  a  standing  perpendicularly  above  ita  upper 
lad  inth  a  fiia  6  per^jendieularly  below  ita  inferior 
And  1^  loner  wfli#el  B  carnca  a  wedge  or  inclined 


Behind  the  whceb  on  the  aitle  X  is  another  axle  Y,  which 
is  *d*Mr>  in  a  verficfd  ptiiiition :  this  carries  a  projw.ling  bur  or 
finder  wi  which  revolves  horizontally  when  the  lulc  is  made  to 
turn  by  the  action  of  the  moving  jKJwer.  Dunng  its  revo- 
lution it  meeta,  at  a  pro[>er  place,  one  extremity  of  a  lever  » 
which  is  c^fiable  of  turning  on  u  pivot  at  p :  that  extremity 
being  displaced,  the  extremity  of  the  opposite  anii  pros&ca 
against  the  end  of  the  bolt  C  in  the  axis  X  and  causes  tho 
npix^r  pin  a  to  enter  between  two  teeth  of  the  crown- wheel  A, 
1  his  wh»xd  is  thus  fixed  to  its  axle  so  as  to  U^  fH>H^]>ellcd  to 
turn  with  the  ijolt  ;  and  the  horizontal  teeth  of  the  wheel, 
conset^tjentJy,  cause  I  he  cylinder  D  carrving  the  figuret^  to 
iLjm  on  iiij  pro|>er  axis  Z.  8uch  ia  the  nature  of  Ute  utecha* 
nmti  that,  while  the  moving  power  describes  the  first  and  the 
third  quadrants  of  its  revolution ^  the  cylinder  D  might  mako 
a  complete  revolution ;  but|  in  general ^  the  cylinder  is  to 
make  only  as  many  tenths  of  a  revolution  as  are  exprt^tsed  by 
the  tigure  in  front  of  the  nexlcylinclcr  on  ita  right  nand  ;  ami 
therefore  the  bolt  ii?  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  crown-wheel 
when  such  part  of  a  revolution  has  been  performed.  This  is 
ueeompli»hefJ  by  the  pin  b,  which^  moving  along  the  weiigc  or 
inclined  plane  c,  draws  the  bolt  back  so  that  the  pin  a 
alwvc  is  removed  from  between  the  teeth  of  the  crown-wheel  j 
the  latter  is  thus  disengageil  from  its  axle  and  ceases  to 
revolve  ;  at  the  same  time  the  cylinder  D,  witJi  which  it  ia 
eonneiited  by  the  horizontal  tect^i,  cvb9c%  also  to  revolve. 
Tlie  cylinder  remains  then  at  rest  till  it  is  moved  at  a  subse- 
fiuent  atep  in  the  process.  If  tlio  cylinder  is  not  to  turn  while 
tno  moving  power  describes  the  first  and  third  quadranla,  an 
apparatus  provided  for  the  purpose  removes  out  of  ita  place 
the  lever  which  should  prciss  against  the  end  of  the  bolt. 

For  every  vertical  axis  carrying  cylinders  in  front  of  tlie 
machine,  there  is  an  axle  carrying  wheels  and  bolts,  and  im 
axle  carrying  the  fingers  which  lock  the  bolts :  oud  l>ehind 
every  rylinder  is  ila  proper  apparatua,  consisting  of  whceli, 
bolt,  and  finger. 

The  process  of  carrying^  which  takee  place  when  tj^ 
moving  power  is  describing  the  second  and  fotirth  i|uudnuiti 
of  its  revolution,  is  accomplished  tliue : — a  liar  or  fifiger 
revolves  on  Uie  axle  of  the  lowest  cvlinder  D,  for  example,  in 
the  first  vertiral  column  on  the  left ;  and,  at  a  proper  time, 
cornea  against  the  extremity  of  a  claw  which  then  engagea 
itself  between  the  teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel  connected  with  me 
next  cylinder  above  it ;  both  the  w  heel  and  cylinder  are  thus 
made  to  turn,  but  the  length  and  position  of  the  claw  are  such 
that  the  cjlinder  can  only  niake  one-tenth  of  a  revolution,  and 
thus  bring  to  the  front  a  figure  greater  by  unity  tlian  that 
which  was  there  Ijcfore.  When  u  cylinder  has  made  ihe 
movement  ju^t  indicated,  a  projecting  pm,  called  a  ihumb»  on 
the  axle  of  the  lower  cylinder,  touches  a  trigger  which  raiaea, 
out  of  a  notch  in  the  claw^  a  hook  which  retained  tlie  ktter : 
»  spiral  spring  then  draws  back  the  claw  and  allows  it  to  fall 
between  the  next  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel  without  creating 
any  movement  in  the  cylinder;  and  the  apijaratns  i*  thm> 
prepared  for  the  next  carrying  operation  which  is  to  take 
place. 

A  very  ingenious  contrivance  la  also  provided  in  order  to 
produce  an  equalixation  of  the  action  through  the  machine 
during  an  o|ieratioii :  this  consists  in  having  the  ^fingeis  by 
which  the  bolts  and  claws  are  moved  placed  spindly  on  the 
several  axles,  so  tiiat  they  do  not  act  at  once  but  siia-essively 
in  the  time  that  the  moVing  power  describes  one  i|ui4drant  of 
it*  revolution  :  and  the  fingers  which  cause  the  boks  to  enter 
between  the  teeth  c»f  the  crown-wheels  are  dj8|)«jsed  so  ihyl 
the  shooting  of  a  bolt  may  tJike  place  immcdiutely  after  the 
action  of  the  fingers  which  move  the  claws  enijilo>ed  io  the 
carrying  process,  by  which  meauii  a  canyinif  is  allowed  to 
take  place  when  the  iireviims  proces*  of  carrying  bus  already 
ciiiistod  a  cylinder,  in  moving  one-tentli  of  a  revolution,  Ut 
bring  0  (for  ]0)  to  the  front.' 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  macJiine  is  the 
l>rovision  which  may  l>e  made  in  it  for  avoiding  crrori  arising 
fmm  inaccuracies  in  the  original  construction,  or  from  acci- 
dental derangements  ;  but  as  the  meaus  of  obtaining  tbid  end 
have  not  yet,  we  believe,  been  put  in  execution,  nothing  tan 
l»e  said  conceniing  them. 

It  is  proi^sed  bv  the  inventor  to  applv  to  the  mac b me  m 
apparatus  by  which  the  numbers  obtained  from  the  cykndeis 
in  the  left-htmti  column  mav  be  immedmtely  translerred,  by 
the  operation  of  punehim,  to  |dates  of  cop]>er,  m  order  that 
the  results  given  by  the  machtiie  loight  be  prmte^l  witliout  a 
iMissibility  of  error.  A  curulinear  bar  ot  metal  i>  to  act  on 
an  arm  of  a  lever  so  a«  to  raiae  it  to  ten  ibtlcrent  heights  cor* 
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#4m!iditt|f  to  th<*  tf^  fipTirea  on  tho  surfuct^  at  a  cylinder  ; 
iinti  the  opposite  arm  of  tin?  lever  is  to  move  an  arch  carrying 
twi  punehcg  fiavin^  on  I  hem  the  chnraeiers  1 ,  2,  3,  Sec.  in 
rdlet'  The  plate  of  copper  being  Ijelow;  a  bent  lever  w  to 
pro^s  tlie  punch  upon  tlie  platt^,  and  |jix>dnce  the  impression 
of  Ibefi^ire,  The  different  figures  in  tront  of  the  firat  eolnnin 
of  cvlindoM  may  thus  be  successively  transferred  to  tlie 
copj»er-plate  ;  and  die  arth  and  [>late  being  shifted,  the  set 
of  tr^ires  brought  in  front  of  the  cylinders  in  tLesanieeolutnTi, 
nt  the  next  operation  with  the  machine,  tn«y  be  translerrecl 
in  like  nrnnnen 

Whatever  be  the  cause  that  the  eonstnietion  of  this  superb 
niBehine  Is  suspended,  the  circumstance  cannot* fail  to  be  a 
subject  of  great  rcp*et.  The  portion  which  has  been  already 
executed  is  now  In  the  library  of  Kini^'is  Collej^e,  London; 
und  we  are  informed  that  it  is  C4ipub1c  of  producing-  tables  of 
the  ]>owers  and  rool^  of  numbers  not  extending  l}cyond  eight 
places  of  fijrure^. 

A  great  improveniont  on  the  machine  ab^vc  described  is 
contemplated  liy  the  inventor;  who,  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  to  which  the  improved  machine  can  be  applietl, 
designates  it  an  Amd^ticii)  Engdnc-  In  Taylor's  *  Scientitic 
Memoirs*  (vol.  iii.  art.  xxix.)  there  h  given,  by  M.  Mena- 
brca  of  Turin,  a  sketch  of  the  prof>erties  of  the  engine ;  and 
in  the  ^  Notes'  by  the  Translator  of  the  article  there  is  the 
following  sumumry  of  tlie  ojierations  which  can  be  pertbnned 
hy  it :  -- 

It  will  perform  the  several  operations  of  simple  aHthmctic 
on  any  nimdiers  whatever.  It  can  cruubine  the  c|uantities 
algebraically  or  arithmetically  in  an  imliniircd  variety  of  rela- 
tion'?. It  can  use  algebraic  signs  according  to  their  projier 
laws»  and  develop  the  consequences  of  those  b^vs*  It  can 
arbitrarily  substitute  any  fornmla  for  any  olhcr^  eftacing  the 
first  from  the  columns  on  whleh  it  is  represented  and  making 
the  second  appear  in  its  stciul.  And  lastly,  it  can  effect  pro- 
cesses of  ditfcrentiation  and  integration  on  ruiiLtious  in  which 
tlj^  operations  take  place  by  suecciv^aive  stejjs.  It  is  furtlicr 
fitateo  that  the  engine  h  [larticularly  fitted  for  the  oprations 
of  the  eondunatory  analysis,  for  computing  the  numbers  of 
Bernoulli,  &e. 

CALDKIl'ARI,  OTTCNE,  a  nobleman  of  Vicenza 
(where  he  was  bom  in  1730),  to  whom  that  city  is  indebted 
for  many  im|>ortaut  additions  to  its  previoua  architectural 
attractions,  for  edific^es  rivalling  those  hy  Palladio  himself 
In  fact,  he  i^  fjiirly  entitled  to  be  called  the  Palladio  of  the 
fightcenth  century,  and  that  not  so  nmeh  on  account  of  his 
Ixiing  a  decided  imitator  of  thut  master,  as  for  jidopting  all  the 
best  quidilicis  of  his  style  and  pecuhar  characteristics  of  manner, 
without  having  his  defects.  JNevcrtheless,  while  Palladio  has 
liecn  almost  universally  and  no  le^s  indiscriminately  extolled, 
Ciddeniri  has  been  treated  with  most  imaccoun table  neglect. 
Woods  makes  no  mention  in  his  *  Letters  of  an  Architect '  of 
Caldenu-i  or  any  of  his  buildings  either  at  Viccnra  or  elsewhere, 
although  he  is  rather  prticular  in  his  notices  of  those  by 
Palladio  in  that  city  ;  neither  does  Wi^htwickin  his  *  Sketches 
by  a.  Travelling  Architect*  (in  *  Library  of  Fine  Arts')^  nor 
iiUstaqe,  nor  any  other  architecttiral  tourist.  In  his  '  Ency- 
tdopiedia  of  Architecture*  Gwilt  preserves  the  same  eompletc 
silence,  neither  inserting  his  name  in  the  list  of  arcliitectj, 
nor  the  large  and  beautifully  executed  folio  Mork  of  his 
*  Designs*  in  that  of  aiThitectural  publieatiojis.  The  only 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  Caldcrari  w  hich  we  have  met  wiUi 
in  any  English  publication,  exeepting  Cret^y's  translation  of 
Milbsia*fi  '  Lives/  is  in  a  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  3'2,  on  the  *  Palladian  Architecture  of  Italy,'  where  it  is 
said,  '  Ottone  Calderari  particularly  distinguished  him»t<lf  by 
his  simplicity  and  elegance p  and  his  knowh'dgc  of  the  true 
principles  on  which  the  beauty  of  (irecian  ((ircco-ltalian) 
ai*chitecture  dejwnds.  The  Loschi  and  Hessaro  jmlaces  at 
Yicenia,  and  the  Semmario  at  Verona,  are  noble  speeimens  of 
his  ^kill  * — and  likewise  of  his  taste. 

Instead  of  a[K>logising  for  remarks  that  will  at  id!  events 
not  diuiini^h  the  inter cjit  of  this  notice,  we  have  to  regret 
that  scarcely  anjlhing  amounting  to  biography  caii  be  col- 
lected to  iippcnd  to  it.  No  niaterials  arc  funiisbed  L>y  Die  do, 
the  editor  ot  his  '  Designs,'  in  the  ^  Elogio  *  jirefixcd  to  that 
work,  where  he  styles  him  '  II  Lnuiortale  Caldcrari/  His 
enthusiasm  for  architecture  is  soid  to  have  been  first  cxeitwl 
by  viewing  the  Basilica  of  ViceuEa  by  mrmnlight,  which  madt> 
io  poworlitl  an  impression  upai  liim  that  he  th*'nreforth 
devoted  hims*.df  to  the  study,  and  becmneT  like  Burlington » 
JiMirc  than  a  nK-ri-  'dabhliug  aniHlcur'  in  it,  ^incc  hi5  renown 
ecliirted  that  of  many  of  hia  [imfcssional  cont"iu[>omiies.  One 
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of  his  eariScFt  fectittJed  works  irts  the 
near  Vitx'nza,  in  1772,  for  the  Cotint 
very  extended  front  towards  the  pardefw,  wi 
the  house  to  the  wings.  In  1773  he  buili  ths 
Boniui  at  Vicenza,  whose  facade  has  two 
Ionic  (of  five  intercolumns),  surmounled  t^  m 
deeidedly  an  imitation  of  PidUdio  that  it 
count's  fidelity  to  that  master  than  for  his  oi 
Palazzo  Cordellina(177ti)  at  Vicenjea,  w 
his  editors  hi*  *  capo  d'opera,'  diliers  veiy 
ceding  in  the  style  of  its  facade,  whioi  _ 
orders.  The  Villa  Porto  at  Vivapo,  fire  milei 
erected  in  1778,  is  a  happier  speeiinen  of  hk  I 
Doric  colonnades  between  the  body  and  win^ 
screen  wall  with  openings  in  it»  prtKiuee  nmd. 
In  1782  lie  built  the  PaJ^pzo  Loecbi  at  Vieena,  i 
order  and  attic  on  a  rusticated  basement ;  in  179$^ 
Todaro,  and  also  the  Palaxzi  Quinto  smd  Silri, 
city.  Nor  was  Vicenza  alone  the  scene  of  hn 
labours,  for  he  designed  the  beautiful  atriomof  i 
at  Verona,  and  the  Villa  Capra,  at  Marano,  m 
Cocastelli  in  the  Mantuan  territory. 

CoTmt  Calderari  belonged  to  tnc  prineipiil  iCI 
societies  in  Europe,  and  was  electeil  by  thei^rtQI 
exjjrcKfly  as  being  '  foremost  among  the  Itafian  | 
that  day  ;*  nor  can  it  l>c  denied  that  he  b 
admiration  of  tliose  who  hold  Palhidio  to  be  t 
excellence.  lie  ilied  at  Vicenza,  October  2tj,  1 
eloge  was  pronounced  by  Diedo,  secretary  to  the  i 
Fine  Arts,  Venice,  and  the  chief  editor  of  hlf 
Architettura,;&c.  2  vols,  folie,  1808-17.  Tboq 
no  portrait  of  him  prefixed  to  that  work,  the0 
Gamba's  *  Galleria  dc*  Letterati,'  &c.,  Veniec, 

CALENDERING  is  a  general  name  appJi 
cesses  of  smoothing,  dressing,    and 
fubricj   of  cotton  and  linen,  either  to  pi 
operations  of  the  calico-printer,  or  to  im 
to  the  goods  befotts  they  are  folded  and 

The  common  smooth mg-iron  affords  tl 
of  the  process  of  calendering,  a!id  the  mani 
quently  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  si 
seats  another,  the  operation  of  which  is  iden! 
some  of  the  earlier  calenders,  or  calendering 
the  common  mangle,  as  in  the  old  isleni* 
the  sanje  principle,  the  cloths  to  bo 
emwjth  wooiJcn  rollers,  and  laid  between 
the  lower  one  of  which  is  immoveable,  while  the 
is  formed  by  the  bottom  of  a  large  heavy  box,  I 
being  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  dim 
length,  thereby  causing  the  cloth-covered  rollerf  ' 
wards  and  forwards  until  every  part  of  the  cloth  US 
them  has  received  sufficient  compression.  In  a  d 
gle  the  alternate  motion  of  the  pressing- box,  iihii 
loaded  \a  ith  stones,  is  produced  by  turning  a  wi 
which  aUernately  winds  and  unwnids  ropes  exl 
the  ends  of  the  box  to  a  drum  or  cylinder  fixed  41 
obviate  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  fmM 
in  the  direction  of  the  motion  required,  vam 
de vires  have  been  resorted  to,  by  which  the 
of  tlie  loaded  box  is  producetf  by  a  conti] 
winch-handle  in  one  direction.  Being 
thrm  common  mangles,  the  old  calenders 
principle  were  often  worked  by  a  horsc-wl 
moving  power.  The  process  of  calendering  yfts 
proved  by  the  invention  of  a  machine  in  which 
IS  prruhieed  between  cylinders,  instead  of  belwt 
and  flat  surfaces,  and  in  which,  consequently, 
motion  is  got  rid  of,  and,  also,  it  is  easier  to  j 
and  etpial  pressure.  According  to  the  writer 
'  Ctdender'  in  the  *  EncyclojxEdia  Uritanni( 
calendering  engine  was  introduced  into 
Flanders  and  Holland  by  the  Huguenoti 
to  England  by  pcraecution.  The  rollen 
formerly  made  of  wood  ;  but,  as  it 
overconjG  the  tendency  of  that  material  to 
they  are  now  usually  made  either  of  jjaper 
The  (Hiper  cylinders,  which  form  the  most  rtttiii 
of  a  modem  calender,  are  formed  in  the  folb' 
The  axis  is  a  strong  square  Imr  of  wmught 
Imiy  of  the  cylinder  ccmsists  of  a  greiit  numl 
pieces  of  stout  |jasteboanl,  each  of  which  " 
the  centre  to  receive  the  ttxis^  and  Ma 
equal  dittances  from  each  other,  near 
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{ ent-iroo  plate,  of  a  drcalar  form,  but  rather  smaller 
the  piccei  of  pattcboard,  and  perforated  in  like  manner. 
It  pat  upon  the  axis,  and  then  a  sufficient  number  of 
I  of  pasteboard  to  form,  when  compressed,  a  cylinder  of 
reqiiied  length.  Another  cast-iron  plate  is  then  added, 
loD^  cylindrical  bolts  of  wrought-iron,  each  of  which 
I  head  at  one  end,  and  a  screw  cut  uuoa  the  other,  arc 
ioto  the  six  holes  near  the  rim,  ana  passed  completely 
i|h  the  mass  of  pieces  of  pasteboard  and  the  ena  plates 
8t-iroo.  Nuts  being  put  upon  the  ends  of  these  bolts, 
rhole  is  screwed  up  as  tight  as  possible,  after  which  the 
ler  is  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  for  several  days  in  a  stove 
ited  chamber.  By  this  process  the  pasteboard  is  oon- 
hiy  shnink,  and  while  it  remains  hot  the  nuts  are  repeat- 
i^tened  up  as  much  as  possible.  When  allowed  to 
le  pasteboard  is  inclined  to  expand  again,  while  the  iron 
XMitract,  so  that  the  mass  of  paper  of  which  the  cylinder 
iposed  becomes  almost  inconceivably  hard  and  dense, 
fiished  by  very  careful  turning  in  a  latlic,  by  which  the 
)of  the  cylinder  is  rendered  perfectly  true,  and  receives, 
sequence  of  its  extreme  compactness,  a  very  high  polish, 
flinders,  which  are  used  in  conjunction  with  paper  cylin- 
I  the  same  machine,  are  made  hollow,  and,  for  cases  in 
the  application  of  heat  is  required,  are  constructed 
to  receive  red-hot  rollers  or  heaters,  or  to  admit  steam 
h  a  stuffing-box  in  the  axis  at  one  end,  and  discharge  it 
oppd^tc  extremity. 

calenders  now  commonlr  eroploTcd  for  smoothing 
and  linen  goods,  contain  iour  or  five  rdlers  OKMinted 
xie  another  in  a  strong  frame-work  of  cast-iron,  which, 
s  ability  to  bear  the  application  of  heat  without  warp- 

vcry  preferable  to  wood ;  and,  if  the  object  be  simply 
>th  the  fabrics,  the  motion  of  the  rollers,  which  can  be 

0  bear  against  one  another  vith  any  required  deffrce  of 
•e   by  means  of  weighted  levers,  is  so  adjusted  that, 

their  relative  diameters  may  vary,  their  surfaces  travel 
|ual  velocity,  so  that  no  nibbing  contact  is  produced, 
ne  goods,  however,  especially  those  intended  for  use 
ehold  furniture,  and  in  certain  articles  of  dress,  a  glazed 
ihed  sur&ce,  as  well  as  mere  smoothness  or  evenness,  is 
d.  Such  goods  were  formerly  glazed  by  hand  upon  an 
i  table,  with  a  rounded  piece  of  polished  flint  attached  to 
mtus  which  enabled  the  operator  to  preserve  the  cloth 
3per  degree  of  tension,  ana  to  rub  the  flint  backwards 
wards  with  oonnderable  force  over  the  surface,  a  small 
.  at  a  time.  This  process  is  now  far  more  expeditiously 
oed  with  a  calender  of  the  ordmary  construction,  with 
litioa  of  a  aeries  of  toothed  wheels  which  cause  the  rollen 
e  with  different  velocities,  so  that  the  surface  of  one 
lb  or  slide  upon  the  surface  of  that  adjacent  to  it.  By 
linary  process  of  calendering,  and  still  more  by  the  use 
glaang  calender,  the  round  threads  of  which  the  web 
pwed  are  flattened,  so  that,  by  the  dimmution  of  the 
loes,  the  fabric  is  made  to  appear  closer  than  when  it 
the  loom.  Lawns,  muslins,  and  other  very  light  trans- 
t  fidirics  arc  calendered  with  a  very  slight  pressure,  in 
June  often  worked  by  hand,  whicn  has  the  cflect  of 
Ung  the  goods  without  altering  the  cylindrical  form  of 
breads, 
hta  the  operation  of  the  calender  is  intended  to  finish 

1  far  the  market,  it  is  immediately  followed  by  folding 
pAJne.  Dr.  Urc  describes  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  Arts,' 
le* Calender,'  a  very  complete  calendering  apiiaratus  in 
■oog  the  calico-printers  of  Alsace,  to  which  a  self-acting 
ff  Bsy  be  attached  at  pleasure ;  and  in  tlic  article  *  Calen- 
'iDtbe '  Encyclopeedia  Britannica,'  arc  given  some  curious 
Bh  respecting  the  mode  of  folding  various  kinds  of  goods. 
vUdrng,  the  goods  are  subject  to  immense  pressure  in  a 
rabttie  press,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  frequently 
■ipbto  bales  with  such  compactness  as  to  occupy  one- 
^Mi  suce  then  they  could  do  if  packed  by  hand  in  boxes. 
*  ttkaaering  of  goods  in  the  process  of'^  manufacture  is 
l^ooDoected  with  the  operations  of  the  bleacher  and 
J^^ntor,  but  the  calendenng  of  finished  goods  is  usually 
■[■ed  by  the  pKker. 

«AI«EVDULA,  a  genus  of  dants  belonging  to  the  natural 
'Gnpontae,  the  suborder  Corj-mbiferee,  the  tribe  Cyna- 
^Aaiobtribe  Calendulace®,  the  division  Calendules.  It 
fe  hrohcre  of  two  rows  with  equal  scales ;  the  flowers  of 
>>rligiilate,  pistilliferous,  fertile ;  the  style  divided  at  top 
tso  stigmita ;  the  flowen  of  the  dbk  hermaphrodite, 
%  the  style  undivided ;  the  achenia  unequal,  cuncd, 
ed,  or  fflorkated. 


C.  arvensU,  Field  Marigold,  lias  the  achenia  cymbifona, 
miuicated,  incurved,  the  outer  ones  lanceolate,  subulate, 
muricated  on  the  back.  Thia  plant  is  common  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  immcnae  numben  in  some 
of  the  vineyaras  of  tiie  Rhuie. 

C.  officinalis,  Common  Marigold,  has  cymbiform  achenia, 
all  of  them  incurved,  and  muricated.  This  is  the  Souei  du 
Jardin  of  the  French,  GM-blume  of  the  Germans,  and  Fur- 
rancio  of  the  Italians.  Although  common  enough  now  in 
the  gardens  of  Great  Britain,  and  frequentiy  found  wild,  it  is 
not  a  native  of  these  islands,  and  has  been  introduced  from 
the  south  of  Europe.  This  plant  is  a  great  favourite  in  gar- 
dens, and  continues  to  blossom  till  the  approach  of  winter. 
It  is  often  grown  in  churchyards  in  this  countr)',  and  in 
cemeteries  on  the  Continent,  but  this  practice  does  not  appear  to 
be  connected  with  an^  supentition.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  thb  plant  found  in  gardens,  as  the  oranxe-colourcd,  the 
lemon-coloured,  and  the  double.  It  formeny  liad  numerous 
virtues  attributed  to  it,  but  independent  of  the  bitterness  ot 
the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  and  a  ratiier  more  powerful 
volatile  oil  than  is  found  in  other  species  of  the  order,  it 
possesses  no  active  properties.  The  flowen  are  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  cheese.  In 
the  Clock  of  Flora  of  Linnaeus,  it  is  said  to  open  its  flowers  at 
nine  in  the  morning  and  to  close  them  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon. C.  pluvialit  has  been  named  from  its  flowen  closing 
at  the  approach  of  rain.  The  petals  of  these  plants  are  some 
times  employed  to  adulterate  saffron. 

(Loudon,  Encydopctdia  cf  Plants;  Koch,  Fhra  Go-' 
manica.) 

CALLCOTT,  JOHN  WALL,  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments, in  every  sense  of  the  expression,  of  the  British  school 
of  music,  was  bom  in  1766,  at  Kensington,  where  hi^  father 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  builder.  At  tiie  age  of  seven  he 
was  entered  as  day-boarder  in  a  neighbouring  school,  where 
he  made  such  progress  that  he  commence  reading  the 
Greek  Testament  in  his  twelfth  year^  when  family  affiura  oc- 
casioned hb  removal,  from  which  period,  great  and  vari'niras 
were  his  acquirements,  he  was  self-educated,  a  circumstance  to 
which,  probably,  Uie  vigour  of  his  unshackled  mind  may  be 
attributed.  Music,  at  first  his  amusement,  accidentally  be- 
came his  profession,  instead  of  surgery,  for  which  he  was  pre- 
paring to  qualify  himself,  when  the  sight  of  a  severe  operation 
so  powerfully  acted  on  nerves  of  remarkable  sensibility,  that 
he  at  once  abandoned  all  hope  of  succeeding  in  the  healing 
art,  and  devoted  himself  to  that  of  harmony,  the  study  of 
which  he  prosecuted  without  any  master  ;  though  by  a  con- 
stant attendance  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  many  ctmcerts,  together  with  the  friendly  hinu,  given  m 
frequent  conversation  with  Doctora  Cooke  and  Arnold,  he, 
no  doubt,  profited  very  largely. 

He  commenced  his  professional  career  in  the  subordinate 
cajjacity  of  deimty-organist  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
Square ;  and  at  about  the  same  time  made  his  fint  attempt  in 
the  composition  of  that  truly  national  music,  the  Glee.  In 
1796,  wnen  only  nineteen  yean  of  age,  ho  appeared  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  prizes  annually  given  by  the  Catch  Club,  and 
obtained  three  out  of  the  four  gold  medals.  Among  the  suc- 
cessful pieces  was  that  masterly  composition,  '  Oh !  sovereign 
of  the  willing  soul.'  Thus  encouraged,  he  followed  up  with 
ardour  and  industry  the  course  so  auspiciously  begun,  and  in 
the  following  ten  yean,  twenty  meJals  of  the  same  mwt 
distinguished  and  laudable  society  were  awarded  to  him.  Wo 
must,  liowever,  add,  that  some  of  his  best  productions  were 
either  not  candidates  for  prizes,  or  unduly  appreciated  by 
the  dispensen  of  those  musical  honoun. 

In  1785,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Callcott  was 
admitted  bachelor-in-music  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  In 
1787  he  assisted  in  forming  the  Glee-Club.  In  1790  he  took 
advantage  of  the  arrival  of  Haydn  in  this  country,  and  de- 
rived considerable  knowledge  in  the  higher  branch  of  instru- 
mental composition  from  that  illustrious  musician.  He  ad- 
vimccd  to  tne  degree  of  doctor-in-music  at  Oxford,  in  1790 ; 
his  exercise  was  a  Latin  motet,  selected  from  Isaiah,  beginning 
*  Propter  Sion  non  tarcbo.'  His  'Musical  Grammar'  n\>- 
pearcd  in  1805.  About  the  year  1806,  he  undertook  to  de- 
liver lectures  on  music  at  the  Ro}^!  Institution,  a  task  |  most 
of  all  othen  suited  to  his  studies  and  gratifying  to  his  ambition : 
but  the  very  anxiety  he  felt  to  execute  the  duty  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  himself,  rendered  his  hopes  futile,  and  his  eflbrts 

I  unavailing.  His  mind,  long  overstrained,  now  sank  at  once 
under  the  burthens  he  had  so  unsparingly  laid  on  it,  and  he 
became  incompetent  to  the  fulfilment  of  any  of  his  engage- 


Mut?*  After  B  flcdusion  of  five  yearn,  ho  mllicfl  for  a  ihm^^ 
■nd  by  tivokling  aU  severe  study  or  cxciiiiif^  «x't'iij«i(iim,  uJ- 
fortleti  lio|>efl  to  hb  IVieiids  lliut  bis  niotital  |jowcr3  were  j>er- 
iDtnc^ntly  rfslored.  This  g^Ieem,  however,  li&stod  but  three 
voars^  when  he  was  once  more  assailed  by  »he  monX  lAoHil  of 
humaji  mttliitlies^  and  itcver  recovered.  He  died  in  May,  1821. 
The  jtrocluetious  of  this  orig-inal  and  iugeniouft  coiufKisor  are 
too  numen»u5,  unJ  iTuleeil  too  well  known,  to  !h^  (Mutieidanzed 
here  :  the  ehoice<it  of  them  were,  in  1824,  collex'ted  and  pub- 
lished in  two  handsome  vo!unie«,  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
llorslcy.  The  work  is  etdmni.'ed  in  value  by  a  |jortrait  of  the 
eomfio§or,  en^i^raviHl  from  a  jMilnttng  by  his  brother  (afterwards 
Sir  Aupruaius  Callcott,  H.A.),  a  reuuirkably  Blrong  likeness, 
in  whii'h  the  infrenuouflncM  and  benignity  of  his  d  is  posit  ion, 
and  the  strength  and  quickness  of  hia  inlellect,  are  very  hai)- 
pily  depieted. 

Dr.  Culleott  left  a  widow,  eight  daiigbtew,  and  two  sons. 
One  of  the  latter  haa  already  attained  conaiderable  diatinctlon 
in  hts  father's  art. 
(Uorslev*s  Memoir  of  Dr,  C  ,*  and  ffarmonicfm,  ix.  50.) 
CALLCOTT,  sir  AUGUSTUS  WALL.  This  very 
distinguished  landscape  painter,  frequently  styled  the  English 
Claude,  waa  bom  at  Kensington  m  1779,  and  died  in  the 
same  place  in  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  ajred  sixty -five.  He 
was  tne  brother  of  the  distinguished  comjjoser,  Dr.  Calhjott, 
and  he  himself  in  early  life  offidatcd  for  severed  years  in  the 
choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  Dr.  Cooke,  He  however 
preferred  painting  to  music,  and  for  some  time  puravied  botli 
istudies  together,  until  the  success  of  a  portrait  which  he 
painted  under  the  tuition  of  lloppDcr,  in  1799,  anJ  which  he 
eihibited^  led  him  to  the  final  ciioice  of  painting  as  bis  ]jro- 
fcflsion.  Very  little  cx|)erience,  however,,  showed  him  that 
portrait  was  not  suited  to  his  taste,  and  in  1803  be  devoted 
nim*elf  exclusively  to  the  study  of  kndseaiM?  |)ainting. 
Richard  Wilson  had  adopted  a  sfmilar  course,  out  iiotwitti- 
stantling  his  great  ability,  with  very  different  succcbs. 

Callcolt  was  elected  on  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1807,  and  a  member  in  18 iO.  For  his  diploma-jiicturc,  he 
[jresentedft  beautiful  painting  avUed  *  Morning.*  In  1837  be 
was  knig^hted  by  the  Queen  j  and  at  the  death  of  Mr.  8eguior 
in  1844,  he  was  appinled  his  successor  as  Conservator  of  the 
lloyaJ  pictures,  an  olBce  which  he  held  for  a  very  short  time, 
ana  of  no  great  emolument,  yet  honourable,  ani  sufficiently 
valuable  to  be  of  very  ^cat  imjiortaiiec  to  the  venerable 
punier,  wfm  was  so  enfeebled  by  long  illness,  that  in  tlie  last 
few  ycai-s  of  his  life  he  was  unable  to  undergo  tlic  ordinary 
exertions  of  his  protefision.  He  was  buried  on  ibe  30th  of 
Novenil>er  in  Kensiil  Cn^en  Cemetery,  where  his  wile,  Xjidy 
(JaHcott,  had  Ix^en  burier!  two  yt^rs  )ire\nously. 

Lady  CidlcoU  was  the  widxiw  of  Cajitaltj  Gi-aliam,  R.N., 
and  was  married  to  Sir  Augustus  in  1827.  She  was  bom  in 
178S :  her  maiden  naiue  was  Mary  Dundas»  She  whb  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Dundaa,  and  was  njarried  early  in  life  to 
Cajjtain  Graham,  with  whom  she  went  to  India  in  1809.  She 
remained  in  India  two  years,  and  visited  during  that  period 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  that  country,  ana  pub- 
lished an  account  of  her  Iraveb  after  her  return  home.  She 
published  at  a  later  period  two  works  relating  to  Italy^  where 
she  dwelt  for  some  time,—*  Three  Months  in  llie  Environs  of 
Rome,'  and  *  Memoirs  of  Poussin.*  In  1821  she  emliarked 
with  her  husljond  for  South  America^  but  Captain  Gruliom 
die<i  during  tlie  voyage,  and  was  buried  at  Yalpamiso. 

After  her  second  umj-ria^ste  she  paid  another  visit  to  Italy |  Iti 
the  company  of  Sir  Augii,stug,  and  turned  her  attention  jiar- 
ticularly  to  art.  In  1836  she  published  her  last  literary 
work,  under  the  title — *  Essays  towards  tlie  History  of  Paint- 
ing,* whichj  notwithstanding  an  unfortunate  corruption  of 
nomea,  partly  due  to  the  old  translation  of  Pliny  by  Philemon 
Holkno,  nod  a  few  otlier  inaccuracies,  is  a  very  .creditable 
pedbfintnce,  and  considering  that  it  is  the  only  ^lopuJar  work 
on  ancient  piunting  tliat  has  hitherto  appeared  in  Eiigliib,  it 
is  a  tueful  contribution  to  the  library  of  the  young  student  in 
art. 

It  is  not  intended,  in  this  notice,  to  give  a  list  of  CallcoU's 
pictures,  nor  even  &  view  of  hb  Ubom^,  He  was  for  many  years 
a  Hetdy  aiid  larse  contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Ro)^ 
Academy.  His  landscapes  were  generally  of  small  dimensions, 
and  all  \ery  similar  in  style  ;  but  most  of  them  ai'c  extensive 
as  vtcwa  and  extremely  quiet,  and  alrietl^  belong  lo  ttie  beau- 
tiful m  a  da*s.  He  was  ICM  extent! ve  m  his  distances  than 
Cbudo,  being  more  defined,  and,  eertaiidy  to  ihe  true  lovers 
of  nature,  more  pleaaing ;  in  his  fore-grounds  he  was  more 
ccwrect  and  natural  thun  Chiudc,  except  in  the  foliag-e,  esjic- 


eially  of  large  treca:  in  <»1out  he* 
natm-ah  His  works  at*  perhajwi  more  frmmH&jk 
racterisiic  picturea  of  ceitain  scenery,  oa  *Iialy/ 
^  Evening/  &c.,  than  mere  vii^wi  of  partii 
Many  of  his  pictures  also  havfr  tbeif  tilJe 
tion  of  a  few  figures  introduotrd  into  " 
from  Market/  '  Waiting  for  the  Pa 
ikf. :  he  painted  also  some  marine  pimi. 
in  the  exhibition  a  beautiful  picture  called 
Highlands/  in  which  the  fipiirea  were  painted  1 
seer,  R,A.  In  1M37  ho  departed  from  his  i 
eishibited  a  picture  of  *  Rat^kelle  and  the  "* 
attracted  general  admiration,  and  was  seJe 
tors  of  the  London  Art-Union  to  be  eng 
for  circulation  among  ihe  subscribert  for  the  year  \ 
anccess  of  this  juece  seems  to  have  induced 
attemtit  a  work  on  a  much  larger  fcale  in  the  i 
exhibited  in  1840  a  picture  of  *  Milton  ^ 
Daughters/  in  which  the  fignrea  wer«  iboul  j 
the  attempt  was  however  a  failure ;  the 
treniely  nieiigre  and  commonplace,  and  the  fignn 
one  of  the  diuighters,  were  ill -drawn.  With  ll 
reputation  he  deservedly  enjoyed  as  a  landecmp«  [ 
the  Utile  ex|)erieuce  he  had  had  in  figure  (iftiiitliig, I 
say  the  least,  in jtidi clous  to  attempt  such  a  wortt,  i 
extilbit  it.  However,  as  a  landacape  painter,  Q 
wortliy  of  all  praise,  and  he  has  e«ril«d  *^ 

will  ensure  his  nameo  place  amonff  the  preatfl 
de|iartment  of  the  art.  He  waa*  from  the  ftce 
knew  him,  not  less  estimable  as  a  man,  tnan  \ 
as  an  artist. 

(Art-  Union  Jotmial,  1 84a- 1 846 ; 
hit  torn  of  the  Hmjal  Academy ;  Waiigefi^ 
Kihtstkr  in  Enf/fan/t.) 

CALLl'MACHUS    iKoKkipox^),  a 
ficnlptor  of  uncertain  age,  but  prolmbly  of  about  ^ 
Phidias.     He  was  api^arently  an  Athenian,  t" 
hitn  for  Coritilh,  because  he  is  recorded  by 
inventor  of  the  Corinthian  capitaL     Calhfol 
other  hand,  su|iposed  to  have  been  of  Athenvi 
noticed  by  Vitnivius,  and  in  part  b?  Pliny,  and  P 
the  A  them  an  5  used  to   edl  him  Catalc^Litecfatiot  i 
TixvoQf  accordiug  to  the  emendation  of  Sillig,  irhkl 
just),  signifying  one  who  weakens  or  cFcmlnttea  i 
*ion  to  the  excessive  finish  by  which  he  greelly  inji 
and  value  of  his  works.  Pliny  calls  him  the  calun 
self,  and  says  that  he  never  knew  w  hen  to  I«my0  i 
his  works  ;  the  same  fault  was  found  \^ith  ProtoeiM 

If  Calliuiachus  invented  the  Corinthian  capital,  &a 
stance  enables  us,  as  Winckclmann  has  obsentd, 
degree  to  fix  his  time*  It  must  have  been  before 
Olympitid,  about  400  ii.c,  for  Scopas  then  erected  a  1 
Minerva,  accurding  to  Pausanias,  with  columns  of  dh 
thiau  order  at  Tege^i ;  and  he  cannot  have  been  i 
than  that  diite^  as  his  style  was  so  elaborate 
Diotiysius  of  Halicamassus  compares  tho  worici  ( 
and  Culamis  with  the  onitions  of  LymaSf  oa  \ 
ftni^li  and  neatness.  Callimachtis  is  alao  fetid  m  I 
used  the  drill  hi  working  marble,  a  fact  doubtedj 
modern  critics,  who  suggest  that  he  may  hare  ' 
drill  in  use,  but  cannot  nave  been  the  first  to  use  Hi 
marble,  as  it  has  evidently  been  used  in  the  ba 
the  most  antient  statues,  which,  from  the  other  eil 
ceniing  Callimachus^  must  have  been  executed 
his  time. 

There  is  a  l>as-relief  in  the  capitol  at  Rome,  \ 
fittxog  tirotu  cugmved  u|X)n  it,  which  reprcscntal 
three  bacchantes  and  a  fawn  ;  and  some  have  aup 
be  the  same  work  which  Pliny  notices  as  a 
virgins  by  Callimachus*     Winckelmumi  however  I 
inscription  to  be  a  forgery^  or  that  there  must  htv 
otlier  Cuinmuehus,  who  lived  later  than   the 
notice-     The  diameters  of  the  inscnptioD  Jtre,  accb 
him,  too  recent ;  the  subjects  also  are  nol 
work  itself  is  lou  insignificant  to  have  \m 
Pliny  or  his  authority  as  a  |m>duction  wcathyl 
cording  to  Pausanias  Callunachus  \^as  tu>t  ift 
highest  merit, 

(Pliny,  HiiL  Nat.  xxxiv.  8.  W\  Vitnivittt.  lr| 
nias,  i.  2G ;   Winckclmann,  Werket  vol.  v. ;  iSillli 
Artijicum ;  Thiersch,  Epochen  der  Siklemim 

CALLIPERS.     [Cjiubbe.  P.  C.} 

CALLISTKATUS,  a  Roman  jurbt,  %ho  1 
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reign  of  Sererus  and  Antoninus  (1.  tit  19,  s.  3 ; 
1.  3),  by  whom  are  meant  ScptimiuH  Sevenii  and 
minus  taracalla.  Scvcrus died  ii.D.  211.  Lam- 
Wider  Serents,  68),  mentions  a  Callistratus  as  one 
il  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus ;  and  this 
Callbtratus  who  was  writing  under  Severus  and 

i  is  one  of  the  Jurists  from  whose  writings  Justi- 
was  compiled  [JcsniaAN's  Lxgislatiov,  P.  C]  : 
Callistratus  from  which  the  excerpts  in  the  Digest 
re— six  books  De  Cognitionibus :  six  books  of  the 
nitorium;  four  books  on  the  Jus  Fisci;  three 
stitutiones  ;  two  books  of  Quaestiones.  It  ap- 
istitutiones  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  works 
IS,  that  he  was  one  of  those  Roman  jurists  who 
ional  treatises,  such  as  Gaius. 
RICH E,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  ^pe  of  the  na- 
allitrichaces.  The  flowers  are  without  calyx  or 
two  bracts  at  their  base ;  one  stamen ;  two 
2-lobed  and  imperfectly  3-celIed  ;  the  styles  2, 
*  fniit  dry,  separating  into  4  indehlscent  carpels, 
^rcd  a  deciduous  calyx  belonging  to  this  genus, 
nihre  been  described.  Four  of  these  are  natives 
din.  They  arc  water-plants  with  smooth  leaves, 
n  by  the  name  of  Water-starworts.  C.  vema  is 
agnant  waters  and  slow  streams.  C.  pUUycarpa 
lud  or  in  shallow  wator ;  seldom,  and  then  appa- 
rlont,  in  deep  water.  C.  pedwiculata  is  found  in 
1  Habington  nas  described  a  variety,  C.  p.  sessiHs, 
d  HI  lakes.     C.  autumnaUs  is  found  in  streams, 

t.  Manual  of  British  Botany.) 

RIS.     [Thuja,  P.  C] 

« A  (from  KcCSXbvta^  to  make  beautiful),  a  eenus 

npring  to  the  natural  order  Ericacetc.     It  nas  a 

ubranous  coloured  calyx,  longer  than  the  4-cleft 

corolla,    surrounde<l  by   four  grreen    bracts;    8 

dilated  filaments ;  the  cajjsule  4-celled,  the  (Us- 
hering to  the  axis;  the  valves  opening  at , the 

and  scfiarate  from  them.  There  is  only  one 
»  ffcnus,  the  common  heath  (C  milgaris).  It  is 
shrub  with  small^  sessile,  closely  imbricated, 
,  arranged  in  foin*  rows,  each  leaf  having  two 
It  the  base,  and  nearly  or  quite  smooth.  The 
?  flowers  varies  from  a  deep  red  to  a  white,  and 
ieties  have  been  named.  This  plant  is  common 
ith  in  Great  Britain.  The  varieties  are  oma- 
planted  in  the  garden.     They  should  be  grown 

and  may  be  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings 
rlass. 

I,  Manual  of  British  Botany,) 
ERA,  ANGELO,  bom  at  Padua  in  1699,  of  a 
illy  from  Corfu,  studied  at  Venice,  and  entered 
ge  the  monastery  of  St.  Michele,  near  Murano, 
vcA  to  the  order  of  the  Camaldulenses.  After 
hb  vows,  he  was  sent  to  Ravenna  to  teach  theo- 
?re  finding  a  rich  library  at  his  disposal,  and  a 
I  and  well-disposed  librarian,  he  acquired  a  large 
sd  literary  knowledge.  At  Ravenna  he  made 
with  the  learned  Querini,  afterwards  cardinal, 
ter  some  years,  returned  to  his  monastery  of  St. 
ere  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining 
ourite  literary  studies.  He  was  induced  to  com- 
J  selection  from  the  numerous  papers  which  were 
irious  scientific  and  philologic^  academies  scat^ 
talv,  and  which,  for  want  of  a  common  journal, 
ried  and  forgotten  in  their  respective  archives, 
dertook  the  task,  in  which  he  was  assisted  hj  Pier 
10,  Facciolati,  Vallisnieri,  Muratori,  Manni,  and 

contemporaries.  He  began  to  publish  in  1728, 
e  '  Raccolta  d'Opusooli  Scientifici  e  Filologlci,' 
oed  to  appear  periodicallv  till  1757,  when  the 
by  its  fifty-first  volume,  which  contains  an  index 
collection.  He  resumed  it,  however,  in  1754, 
tie  of  *  Nuova  Raccolta  d'Opuscoli  Scientifici  6 
hich  he  carried  on  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
bich  it  was  continued  by  his  co-religionist  Father 
1784,  when  the  fortieth  and  last  volume  of  this 
appeared.  The  two  series  constitute  an  ample 
in  learning  during  the  18th  century.  Amidst 
which  have  only  a  local  and  temporary  interest, 
ny  others  which  are  truly  vahmble,  and  which 

mnd  anywhere  else.    Calogiera  wrote  also  a 


kind  of  literary  journal  entitled  'Memorio  per  aervire  alia 
Storia  Ijctteraria;'  he  wrote  with  Auoatob  Zeno  in  the 
journal  *  La  Minerva,'  and  he  also  cootriouted  to  a  new  edition 
of  the  *  Biblioteca  vohuite'  of  Cinelli.     Calogiera  was  ap 

Sointed  in  1730  Revisore  or  book  Cenior  for  the  Venetian 
tate.  He  left  a  voluminous  conretpoiidenoe,  which  ia  in- 
edited. 

(Lcnnbardi,  Sioria  della  kiterahtra  ItaHana  net  Secolo 
XVII  I,) 

CALOPHYLLUM  (from  «aXot,  beautiful,  and  ^^XXov, 
leaf),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Guttifcre. 
It  has  a  bractleas  calyx  consisting  of  from  2-4  unequal  co- 
loured sepals ;  4  petals  (sometimes  2),  opposite  the  sepals ; 
indefinite  stamens,  firoe  or  connected  at  tne  base,  filaments 
short,  anthers  inserted  by  their  base,  2-ceUed,  bursting  longi- 
tudinally ;  tne  style  twisted,  crowned  by  a  large  capitate 
stigma,  which  is  usually  lobed ;  fruit  drupaceous,  ffloboae  or 
egg-shaped,  1-oelIed,  1 -seeded ;  the  seeds  large.  The  species 
are  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  have  numerous  transverse  pa^ 
rallel  veins,  which  give  them  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 

C.  Inophyllum  luis  oblong  or  oliovate  obtuse  leaves,  usually 
emarginate,  round  branches,  loosely  raoemose  flowers,  racemes 
axillary,  1 -flowered,  usually  opposite  pedaiicles.  This  tree  is 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  oftem  attains  a  height  of  90  or 
100  feet.  It  has  large  handsome  leaves  like  those  of  a  water- 
lily,  snow-white  fragrant  flowers,  and  a  fruit  about  the  sise 
of  a  walnut.  Wh^  the  trunk  is  wounded,  it  exudes  a  yellow 
viscid  juice,  which  firequently  hardens  to  the  consirtence  of  a 
gum.  It  is  a  common  phmt  in  Malabar,  where  it  jriel^  fruit 
twice  a  year,  in  March  and  September,  and  frequently  attains  the 
age  of  three  hundred  years.  The  nuts  afford  a  fixed  oil,  whidi 
is  expressed,  and  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  for  making  oint. 
ment,  &c.  This  tree  is  cultivated  in  Java  for  the  sake  of  its 
shade  and  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  The  bark  and  the 
exudation  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

C.  Calaba,  Calaba-tree,  has  oDovate  or  oblong,  obtuse  or 
emarginate  leaves ;  hermaphrodite  or  male  flowers ;  lateral,  very 
short  racemes.  This  plant  is  a  tree  60  feet  in  height,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  It  has  white  sweet-scented 
flowers,  and  a  green  fruit  something  like  the  cornelian  cherry, 
which  contiuns  a  white  solid  kernel.  An  oil  is  expressed  from 
the  seed  for  domestic  uses  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  The 
timber  is  used  for  various  purposes,  espedaUy  for  staves  and 
cask-headings.  Lindley  says,  *  that  the  true  East  Indian  Ta- 
camahaca  is  produced  oy  Calophyllum  Calaba.'  There  are 
however  several  gums  brought  into  the  market  under  the 
name  of  Tacamahaca,  of  which  formerly  more  was  used  than 
at  the  present  day.  The  Ihcamahaca  seu  Retina  Jhcama- 
haca  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeias  appears  to  have  been  the 
produce  of  the  Elaphrium  tomeniosum  and  £,  exceltmrn^ 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Amyridee.  It  is  de« 
scribed  as  a  resin  of  a  brown  yellow  colour,  spotted  with 
white,  easily  broken  into  pieces,  which  have  a  shinmg  fracture, 
euMy  melting  in  the  ^re,  and  having  a  pleasant  scent  Cullen 
says  that  it  was  not  employed  in  his  day  'as  an  internal 
medicine,  and  as  an  external  I  cannot  perceive  its  virtues.* 
It  was  used  for  making  plasters  as  a  counter-hrritant,  lor  which 
there  are  forms  in  the  continental  Pharmacoposias  at  the 
present  day.  There  is  however  another  form  of^  Tacamahaca 
Drought  to  Europe,  called  Tacamahaca  in  shells.  It  has  got 
this  name  from  being  collected  in  little  gourd-shells.  This  is 
the  true  East  Indian  Tacamahaca,  which  is  collected  from 
C  Inophyllum  in  the  East  India  islands,  and  from  C  Tib- 
camahaca  in  Madagascar  and  the  Mauritius. 

(BischofF,  Medicinisch'pharmaceutitche  Botanik;  Lou- 
don, Enqfdopadia;  Don,  Qard.  Diet.;  Lindley,  Nat, 
System,) 

CALOTYPE.     [Photoobaphi,  P.  C.  S.l 

CALVERT,  DENIS,  sometimes  called  FIAMMINGO, 
a  distinguished  painter  in  his  time,  especially  in  hmdscape, 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  about  1556.  He  settled  early  in  Bo- 
logna, and  studied  there,  first  with  Fontana,  and  afterwards  with 
Sabbatini,  with  whom  he  visited  Rome  and  assisted  in  some 
works  there.  Sabbatini  had  more  influence  upon  the  style  of 
Calvert  than  Fontana,  who  however  taught  him  the  value  of 
perspective,  in  which  Fontana  excelled.  After  a  stay  of  some 
time  in  Parma,  Calvert  retorned  to  Bologna  and  opened  a 
school  there,  which  became  very  celebrated  and  was  nume- 
rously attended  ;  he  is  said  to  have  taught  137  painters.  His 
school  was  unrivaJIed  in  Bologna  until  the  establishment  of 
the  famous  school  of  the  Carracci,  which  in  a  few  years  com- 
pletely superseded  it.  Some  of  the  greatest  scholars  however 
of  the  Carracci  had  been  students  in  the  school  of  Calvot,  as 
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nenifWno^cSuKifi,  and  Albani,  three  of  the  most  famous  of 

Calvert  tllod  at  lkilo)2tia  in  1019.  llo  Is  s|K*kpn  of  witli 
en>at  re^jx-ct  by  MuIvmIh  and  otkor  lialian  historians  of  urt. 
Tlipfp  IP Borhm^ pr ruliarly  Fl<*nii?ili  in  hh  style;  his  pictures, 
of  wliich  tbtT**  are  still  several  lo  Boln^na,  lire  genynulj  well 
(♦oloiirerj,  and  t;lrictly  in  an  Italian  slylt^  of  ilmjirn  :  in  laml- 
h(^pG  ht»  was  superior  to  dny  ol'  his  Uulog^nos^^  eonti'mporarics. 
Hifl  ina-sterpvecea  arc  a  St.  Mifhnel  in  the  ehurcli  oi'  San 
Petronio,  and  a  Pulsatory  aJle  Gntzie. 

(Mftlrasia^  Felsinn  Pfttrie^;;  Lanzi^  Stnria  Pktonca^  &c.) 

CALYCOPIIYLLUM  (fmm  jcnXi/e,  ealyx,  and  4>b\Uv, 

!eaf)t  a  ffennj?  of  plants  iK^lon^iiii*  to  the  natural  order  Citieht^ 

ti«oeiP*     It  \\m    the  lioib  of  the  ralyat  tnmcnte 'or    bluntly 

fi-tooihod,  one  of  the  tw^th  expanded  into  A  petioluto  rolourtHj 

h  int'mbrarifxis  leaf;  the  erjrolla  camjmnuhitc  or  funnel-shiii>ed 
irith  a  G-plaited  limb  ;  itve  stamens,  iho  filanieols  ribin^  i'rom 
the  throat  fnx?,  th*-  lefi^h  f)f  the  corolla  ;  the  anthers  oval, 
[ '  cuserted  ;  llie  style  cndini?  in  2  reflexed  s^tifrmasi ;  the  eapaiiie 
dehiseing:  ottheapei,  nbiorig',  "i-eclled,  uiany  seedt^  ;  the  seeils 
fijced  10  the  linear  placenta,  imbriea!e,  ohiong,  j^rded  by  a 
very  naiTow  Tnetnbraoous  M-Ing-.  The  species  are  small 
smnofh  trees  I  with  opposite  j^labrous  leaves,  abort  sli[inleSii 
and  flowers  disposed  in  axillary  and  terminal  diehotomnus 
corymbs. 

One  of  the  most  remarkaye  s|>cctes  of  this  genus  has  been 
lately  descrilied  by  Sir  Robert  Schombtirgk  as  a  native  of 
British  Guiana,  There  are  several  fjenem  closely  itllietl  to 
Calyeophylhun,  as  Mmsemda  Phtfmcifa^  Sic.,  in  which  one  of 
tlw  tiM^b  expands  into  a  petioled  and  cfrloun*d  leaf  of  a  nienibni- 
nufx'ous  texture.  In  the  species  discovered  in  Gnianatlie  bract- 
like expansion  of  the  calyx,  ha^*  a  rose  colour,  and  m  the 
Howere  ai-e  very  nuniemus  the  whole  tree  assnines  the  eolrjiir 
of  the  ro«e.  In  deseriliing  the  discovery  of  this  phiot,  Sir 
Uob<?rt  says,  ^  Let  imagination  convey  you  to  tlie  great  gar- 
den of  nature  in  Guiana,  cJotbed  in  ti-opicul  exuberance  ;  mid 
miKnig  those  piT>diictions  of  a  congenial  sun  and  fertile  soil, 
♦i^ire  to  yourself  trees  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high  prestyiting^ 
u  nijtss  of  leaves  the  colour  of  our  fiivourite  flower,  from  a  dce[) 
pink  to  the  lightest  rosct  and  perhaps  your  fancy  will  assist 
yoii  to  fomi  some  i<lea  of  the  picture  I  beheld  at  one  of  the 
valieys  of  the  river  Uaiumnuni,  where  a  hi|?h  nionntniii  on  the 
h  rivtT's  left  bank  turns  its  be<l  Ijoldly  to  tlio  east.     Tlie  Imnks 

I  tof  the  stiTarn  and  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  were  alike  covered 

^with  frees  clothed  with  rose-colottred  leaves;  and  only  on  a 
•near  appronch  could  the  shining  green  leaves  and  the  spikes  of 
Howers  of  a  velvety  bloc  be  discovered/* 

This  plant  is  called  by  its  di«coveaT  ailer  Lord  Stanley, 
C-itff/cophylhtm  ^tinkyanum.     The  wood  of  the  tree  is  very 

•  hard.     It  is  very  bitter  to  the  taste,  and^  like  the  rest  of  the 

''Order,  is  probably  febrifupjtil. 
1 1      (Hooker;  Ltmdun  Jounmt  vf  Bolantf^l^-H,) 

CALY'MENE,  the  gfcneric  title,  in  Brongniart*a  eksst- 

|»iioation  of  Trilobites,  for  the  s]>e<.*ies  of  Crustacea  allied  to  the 

well   known  Dudley  fossil  Calyuiene  Blumenbaehii.      [Tici* 

Lonrriw,  P.  C] 

CALYSl'E'GIA    (from  raXi-C,    *  calyx,'  and  ffri-yw,  'to 

h-rover*),  a  eenus  of  phmts  eom[x>sed  of  ajiecies  formerly  in- 

|rrhided   under  Convolvulus,     It  is  distinguished  by  two  large 

►  bmcta  i^hieb  eni'lose  the  flower.     It  has  a  S-purted  calyx,  a 
ampanula.te  5-plicate   corolla,  one  style,  a  2-lobed  stii^mu, 

-ploboeie  or  terete  lobes,  a  2-celled  ovarium  with  2  ovules;  the 
t-apsule  only  1-eellcd  from  the  shortness  of  the  disAepiinent, 

#'^rbe  s|K!cies  we  lactescent,  plabroos,  twining  or  prostrate  herbs, 

^ivjtJi  solitary  1-flowered  peduncles. 

•••   C  sepimn.  Great  Bimlwecd,  lias  safrittate  or  cordate,  very 

tJimte  leave?  ;   bbes  tnincate,  entire,  cordate,  keided  ;  acute 

•^Iwnets  lon;jer  thim  the  calyx,  but  one  half  shorter  (ban  the 
eorolb ;  the  peduncles  s*|iiare,  sejiida  ucute.  This  is  the  Con- 
volvulus  senimn  ot'  older  botanists.  The  genus  Calystegia  is 
not  ailoptecl  by  Koch,  liabington,  aiul  olher  botanists.  It  t^ 
a  n.itive  of  Eur^ijK-  in  hedges,  and  is  found  in  Great  Britain 

pvf^y  common.  It  possesses  ap|Mtrcntly  the  properties  of  the 
peniL*  Convolvulus.      lialler  and  Withering?  state  that  ihe  ex- 

*|»ress>d  juiee  of  the  root  may  bo  used  as  a  substitute  fori»cain- 
wony.  It  is  sonictimes  called  German  Scamuiony.  In  dotses 
[>f  */o  or  .10  grains  it  Jms  been  recommended  as  ahydragogue 

I  Cathartic  in  aro[)aiej,  by  Mason  Good. 

CSolfifineiia^  Sea  Bindweed,  has  trailing,  p^labrous,  rather 

fleshy  haves,  reniform,  entire,  or  a  little  angular;   pedunehs 

ikii   111  ,1-   !,nfrh/«^  winged  ;  bracts  large,  ovate,  bhmt,  muemoutc, 

^liorter  fluin  the  calyx.    It  is  a  native  uf  many  ]>arts 

i  ^  1  on  the  iiea-coa*t,  and  aI«o  soiiie  |)arts  of  Aj&ia.    The 


young  shdks  are  MNnetimei  eaten  pickled. 

mature  plant  is  however  a  cutliartic. 

Several  other  fiiK?cies  of  this  genus  itre  descrih 
Convolvuli^  they  are  elegant  plants  in  blossom,  i 
most  easy  eidture.  They  may  be  prupa|:atcd 
the  root  or  by  aectls.  The  C.  Soldanelln  should  i 
be  watered  with  salt  water. 
(Don,  Gardener^ s  Dictionary,) 
CAMBIA/SO,  LUCA,  sometimes  calb^I  Lt 
DA  GENU VA,  a  very  celebjuted  It« ! 
and  in  oil,  was  bom  at  Moneglia  near 
ilaj%  in  1627.  He  was  instnictcd  by  hi^  5.M)«*r 
painter  of  considerable  merit,  and  disiinr  ^  fi.  J,  U%mi 
when  A  boy,  and  though  he  is  not  knostit  u»  hiTi 
Rome  in  his  youth,  bis  best  works  have  m^iny  of  tk« 
of  the  great  Roman  rnjisters.  Aftor  a  long  and  hm 
career  at  (renoa,  where  he  was  without  a  Hvid,  b^^ 
1583,  to  Sp«iin  with  his  son  Orazio,  antl  L.  Tavm^ae, 
liis  pupils,  to  assii^t  hiio  in  5^me  works  which  Pb 
had  commissioned  him  to  exeeulc  in  the  EscuKil. 
hiaso  was  invited  to  S|jain  by  Philip  II,  to  saapply  th 
of  his  old  friend  and  fellow-labourer  G.  B,  C'4i«U!Uo 
gamo,  who  died  in  Madrid  in  1579.  Canibioir  ami  i 
executed  several  [lain tings  together  in  Gt^oa, 

Cttiubinso  executed  several  works  in  the  £mvi 
largest  of  wliieh  was  an  immense  fn^^oo  of  Pamlix,  \ 
m^^  a  vast  ninnber  of  figures,  arranged  as  the  monW 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  of  the  churt-h  of  Sm  1 
lie  receiveti  12,0CK>  ducats  for  this  picture,  yet  it  « 
liim  only  fifteen  months;  it  was  however  in  the  0|| 
Mengs  much  itd'erior  to  his  best  works  in  Genoa;  tl 
ix»f>ition  k  formal  and  bad,  but  for  this  the  UMikil 
field  resjxvnsible.  The  oil  jjaintiner  of  Jol.u  iKi» 
yjreaebiiig  in  the  Wilderness,  also  in  tne  Ee*  n 
«f  his  8|Miniidi  works:  be  diwi  at  tlic  Escum 
Philip  greatly  regrtHted  his  loss,  lie  was  caiUod  1. 
by  th('  Spaniards.  He  was  a  tMintcr  ^yf  furpri*ing 
and  power;  Armenini  coinpareu  him  v  ! 

painted  however  latterly  with  great  \u 
stance  which    some    attribute  to  a  dis.. 
The  storj^  is  this  ;  his  viife  died,  and  < 
f^ister  to  keep  house  for  him  and  take  uir*-  > 
he  however  soon  became  desj>ertttcly  in  love  ^ 
he  could  not  marry  her  by  the  l,iw  of  the  it< 
set  out  for  Rojiie  to  pray  tlic  Po[>e  (ovgorv  a 
dulgcnee.     lie  took  two  pictures  with  bun 
his  bolinef^,  \shich  were  aecepted,  but  his  | 
eisively  rejected,    and  he  was  ordered  to  n , 
from  his  house.     This  refusal  ha<i  a  gr«sut  * 
and  rendered  him  indifferent  in  his  uorks,  v 
forth  executed  merely  for  money.      When  h 
however  he  again  en eou raged  the  lio|ie  oi  \ivi 
to  grant  hi*  prayer,  through  the   biterec5?iori  nl  fhr 
but  when  be  alluded  to  the  subject  to  hho*'  of  Philij 
fldentinl  advisers,  he  was  told  by  tiiein  Ihut  the  bare  i 
of  the  nialu.T  to  the  king  would  ensure  his    immniii 
grace,  v  huh  so  de[>resscHl  him  itiat  it  induced  a  dii|iii^ 
which  ]Mraly3ccd  Ids  bitellect,  and  in  a  few  freest  Mi 
his  death,  in  his  fifty-t!iglitli  year.  i 

Cambiawj's  masteriiiece  is  considered  the  Mtf^ 
Kt>  licorge  in  tlie  cliiirch  of  Sati  Giorgio  at  Grsn^ 
Rape  of  the  Sabincs,  in  Temillm  near  Genoa,  tt«l«»l 
nifoent  and  celebrated  work.  His  jKjrtrait  by  liuiiiil 
tlie  Flon^ntinc  gallery :  several  of  his  workf  have  bi 
gnived. 

(Sopnini,  Viif  de'  Ptttori,  &e, ;  Ccoii  Befnnddi 
ctonorio  Historico^  &c.) 

CAMBRlAxN    ROCKS.      Professor    Sedpsiek 
length  eslablislietl,  in  North  Wales,  bovond  a  doak,  \ 
]>ortanL  fact,  that  Ijeneath  the  fclatcj*  ?<n'i  '^  "^  4»f  L>aalii| 
which  belong  to  the  upper  Silurian  itr  in  w 

wyn   Mountains    and   tn    llie   vieirh  itj   Mhct 

conlaining  lower  Silurian  foimils,  ui  the  extent  ^ 
thousand  feet  in  thickness.  In  South  ^Valcs  the  prQ| 
tlie  (knilogical  Survey,  under  De  la  Ihebi*,  hiii  est] 
the  iiict  of  very  considerable  thicknciwe*  of  pnffcU| 
ferous  rocks  beneath  the  Uaodeilo  (or  I*'  .ui 

of  ilurehison.      By  these  labours  we  jier-  i>e 

stoic  furins  of  orgiinization  de»i  •     '  "  i^ 

fit'l  lx^h>v>  the   lowest  reoogni  i  i:       r  i 

then! fore  enabled  to  pri^sent  th' 
cluturcs  se|>Jirately  propoatd  i 
in  vojuicciigji  with  the  teruj*  u. 
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Cambrian 

Strata. 
(Sedgw.) 


Upper  SilurioD.  ( Ludlow  rockjt. 
(^Murcli.)         ( Wciilock  rocks. 

Lower  Silurian.  1  Canuloc  rocks. 
(  Murch. )       ( Llaudcilo  rocks. 


oups  yet     f- 
tobc         I 
lamed.       [- 


Groups 
to  tx 
named, 


BTPOZOIC  9T&ATA  OF  CUMBERLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

bi  it  appears  that  the  Cambrian  strata  arc  not  exactly  cqui- 
ikntf  of  the  lower  Silurians,  but  include  a  ^rreat  ranpc  of 
llMr  strata  below  those  orijrinally  defined  by  Mr.  Murchison. 
iewed  however  without  reference  to  nomenclature,  the  Cani- 
iia  and  lower  Silurian  rocks  form  one  grand  type,  and  may 
rha|w  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  one  great  *  Protozuic*  system. 
CAMELl'NA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
ler  Cnicifene,  to  the  suborder  Latisepta;.  and  tho  tribe 
tmelineae.  It  has  a  subovate  pouch,  the  valves  ventricosc, 
ih  a  linear  prolongadon  at  the  end,  which  is  confluent  with 
i  perusteot  stvle. 

C.  $aiivaf  (void  of  Pleasure,  has  pesr-shaped  pouches,  in- 
Tuediate  stem,  leaves  lanceolate,  sagittate  at  the  base,  entire 
denticulate.  It  has  small  yellow  flowers.  Its  name  is  a 
rksque  on  the  humble  appearance  of  the  plant.  liabington 
yaits  it  into  his  British  Flora,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
>eign  plant,  which  has  been  introduceil  with  the  schhI  of 
■.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  tho  com  and  flax  fields  of  tho 
xitinent,  from  whence  tlie  seed  is  brought  to  this  country. 
C.  deniafa,  is  another  species  i'rcnuently  found  in  (vreut 
itam,  in  company  with  the  last,  ana  introduced  in  the  same 

CAMPANELLA,  TOMMA'SO,  bom  near  the  town  of 
ilo  m  Calabria,  in  1568,  entered  the  Dominican  onlcr  and 
MM  distinguishe<l  for  his  leamine.  He  applied  himself 
uafly  to  metaphysics,  and  followed  nis  countryman  Telesio, 
bodied  in  1688  at  Cosenxa,  in  his  opposition  to  what  was 
«a  taught  in  the  schools  under  the  name  of  Aristotelian 
iikwDphy.  Campanclla  published  his  first  work  at  Naples, 
i  1591,  entitled  '  Philosophia  Sensibus  demonstrata  ad  versus 

■  qoi  proprio  arbitratu,  non  autem  sensata  duce  natura,  j>hi- 
■B|ihaO  sunt,  ctnn  vera  Defensione  Bemardi  Telesii.'  Phi- 
Miphy  was  at  that  time  a  very  dangerous  ground  for  discus- 
Wi,ai  was  experienced,  among  others,  by  Bruno  and  Vanini, 
■fc  utivea  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  were  burnt  alive 

■  dirir  opinions,  one  at  Rome  and  the  other  in  France. 
WW  GioBDANO,  P.  C]  The  schoolmen,  and  the  monks 
9*ii|ly»  raised  such  a  storm  against  Campanella,  that  he  loft 
J^tive  country.  He  was  accused  of  sorcery,  of  btMng  an 
■pt  of  liaymond  Lullus,  and  of  some  calnlistic  Ilal>l)ins. 
gpsnella  went  to  Tuscany,  where  tho  Grand  Duke  Fenli- 
■ide'  Medici  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  ofiered 
^  professorship  at  Pisa,  which  he  declined.  From  thence 
mwiella  proceeded  to  Padua,  where  he  gave  private  instnic- 
^ Id  several  young  iwtricians  of  Venice.     About  this  |ierio(l 

•  *wite  sevend  wcnis,  among  others  a  ]iroject  of  a  Christian 
'^rehy  with  a  treatise  on  Church  government,  addressed  to 

•  pope,  in  which  he  suggested  how,  with  mere  sf»iritiial 
Wns,  he  might  bring  all  Christians  within  the  pale  of  the 
Nivh.  CaiupttnelU  anpears  in  this  and  others  ol  his  works 
%i  admirer  of  unity,  ooth  in  Church  and  State ;  he  advo- 
^  a  universal  spiritual  monarchy  as  well  as  a  temimral  one, 
^  acting  iu  unison  for  a  common  imrpose.  lie  also  wrote 
bquisiuon  in  Italian,  at  the  request  of  a  senator  of  Venice, 

toie  question,  whether  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Venice 
>«ld  be  allowed  to  harangue  the  Senate  in  their  respective 
gauges.  After  some  years,  Cam]nnella  left  Padua  fur 
■e,  bat  his  pajiers  were  seized  on  the  road,  and  it  seems 
i  tfaey  found  their  way  to  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition 
Sooie;  bat  the  author  remained  unmolested  for  the  present. 
tm  Borne  Campanella  returned  to  his  native  country, 
we  he  lived  for  some  time  at  Stiio,  enjoying  considerable 
ibffity  for  his  leaning,  until  serious  ]X)litical  events  came 
irturb  tlie  land.  A  vast  conspiracy  is  stated  to  have  Um^u 
hed  m  Calabria,  in  which  several  hundred  monks  and 
sr  deriKTiiien,  some  bishops,  and  man^  barons,  were  said  to 
implicBted,  against  the  Spanish  viceregal  govenmiont, 
ek  was  one  of  the  worst  in  Europe.     The  i)casantry  witc 

for  revolt,  being  ground  down  by  taxes,  and  still  nioix* 
he  cruel  manner  in  which  they  were  levied.  Philip  II. 
»paio,  who  had  wielded  so  long  with  a  strong  hand  tiio 
cr  of  the  Spanish  crown,  was  dead,  and  his  ftuccessor  had 
iaherilcd  his  abilities  or  his  firmness.  The  Count  dc  Le- 
F.  C.  S.,  No.  95. 


mos  was  sent  Viceroy  to  Naples  by  Philip  III.,  and  a  fiTsh 
tax  on  *  fuochi '  (heartlis),  or  fainilics,  was  imiMscd.  Dis- 
satisfaction became  loud  all  over  the  comitry .  In  A  ugust,  1 599, 
two  citizens  of  Cataniaro  revealed  the  phu  of  u  <»nspiruc>', 
in  which  Cam|Ninella  and  his  brother  friar,  Dionisio  \\mao 
of  Nicastro,  were  leaders.  It  was  said  that  their  object  UAs 
to  proclaim  a  republic,  and  that  they  relied  ui)on  the  Turks 
lor  assistance,  and  had  carried  on  a  correspoiiaence  with  Ci- 
cala Pasha,  a  Turkish  Admiral,  but  himself  a  Calubriun  rene- 
gade, who  was  then  scouring  the  neighbouring  sea  with  his 
scfuadron.  Such  a  plan  may  have  been  concci^vd  by  some 
person,  but  that  a  man  of  so  much  information  and  judgment 
as  Campanella  displays  in  his  works,  a  monk,  and  an  advocate 
for  a  universal  Christian  monarchy,  could  think  of  establishing 
a  republic  in  Calabria  by  means  of  Turkish  assistance  aud 
against  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  is  hicrcdible,  and 
the  sequel  tends  to  disprove  the  charge.  The  nrobabilily  i», 
that  he  was  imprudent  in  his  languag(%  that  ne  exjircsHed 
himself  indignantly  apiinst  the  oppressions  of  the  viceregal  go- 
vernment, and  that  his  historical  information  supplied  him  with 
conqiarisons  unfavouniblc  to  it.  Campanella  and  Dionisio 
Ponzio  were  arrested,  together  with  many  more,  antl  sent  to 
Naides,  where  several  of  the  conspirators,  having  confessed 
under  torture,  were  executed.  Camimnella  remained  in  a 
dungeon  for  years :  he  was  [Hit  to  the  torture  seven  times ; 
five  tinufs  his  trial  was  begun  nfresh,  Init  he  confessed  nothing, 
or  had  nothing  to  confess,  and  after  several  yearn  his  confine- 
ment was  mitigated,  and  he  was  allowed  to  see  his  friends. 
Charges  of  heresy  were  mixed  up  with  iK>litical  charges  agmst 
him ;  he  was  even  acciLsed  of  being  tne  author  of  the  book 
'  De  Tribus  ImiK)storibus,'  which  Camiianella  observes  had 
l>ecn  published  thirty  years  before  he  was  bom.  The  histo- 
rian Giannono  asserts  that  Campanella  was  really  a  leader  of 
the  great  conspiracy,  which  he  says  was  concocted  chiefly  by 
monks ;  but  (Yiannone,  like  most  Neafiolitan  jurists,  was  pre- 
judiced against  monks  and  churchmen  in  general,  and  he  lic- 
lievcd  the  insinuations  of  the  viocrogal  lawyers.  He  says 
that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  procce<lings  against  Campanella 
and  his  fellow-conspirators,  Init  we  know  what  the  Ibrnis  of 
trial  for  treason  were  in  those  times,  and  at  Naples.  Botta,  in  his 
continuation  to  Guicciardini,  has  followed  Giannonc  im|»lititl^. 
A  search  has  lieen  lately  made  in  the  arehives  of  Naples  for 
the  pa})ers  relative  toCampanella's  imprisonment  and  trial,  but 
nothing  has  been  found.  Most  of  the  documents  existing  of  the 
viceregal  judicial  administration  are  of  a  later  date  than  Cam- 
])unella's  trial ;  the  pnrvious  records  of  tho  sixteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  are  missing.  Antonio  Scrra,  a 
Calabrian,  and  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  political  economy, 
was  one  of  the  individuals  imprisoned  on  the  same  occasion  as 
Campanella,  and  he  also  was  tortured  and  kept  in  prison  for 
years.  [Political  Pxckomt,  P.  C]  Campanella  enjoyed 
at  one  time  a  glimpse  of  favour  from  the  viceroy  I)ukc  of 
Ossuna,  who  loved  to  converse  with  him  on  politics ;  but  when 
Ossuna  was  recalled  and  arrested,  on  the  charge  of  having  in- 
tended to  assume  su{)renie  iK>wcrat  Naples,  Campanella  became 
the  object  of  fresh  suspicitms,  and  his  cajitivity  was  made  more 
ri^^orous.  At  last,  in  1626,  he  was  released  irom  his  prl«oii  at 
the  pressing  request  of  Po|>e  Uriwn  VIII.,  who,  probiAily  in 
order  to  obtain  his  release,  urged  that  ns  the  prisoner  had  been 
charge<l  with  hen'sy  and  whs  moreover  an  ecclesiastic,  he 
ought  to  appear  before  tho  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  Cam- 
|Kinella  was  tlicr(>f'ore  sent  to  Home,  and  lodged  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  Holy  Otlice,  where  however  lie  was  a  prisoner  at 
large,  and  was  trcaird  with  considerate  attention.  After  three 
years  more,  niukii)!?  in  »11  thirty  years  of  confinement,  he 
was  allowed  his  lull  frwMloin.  *Hc  ri'mained  for  several 
years  at  Rome,  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  pojje,  of  many  of 
the  cardinals,  and  oth<»r  distinguished  persons.  He  pub- 
lished two  works  in  favour  of  tho  Pa[ial  See  and  Court:  *  Mo- 
narchia  Messi»,  ubi,  per  jiliilosophiam  divinum  et  humanam 
demonstrantur  Jurasunimi  Pontificis  super  universuin  Orbeiu/ 
Jesi.  in  the  Papal  State,  1633;  and  *  Discorsi  della  Libi-rtii 
e  <lrila  F«lice  Suggezionc  alio  Stato  Ecclcsiastico,'  Ibid.  Tho 
object  of  the  last  work  was  to  show  that  tho  nwiple  sub- 
ject to  the  Paiwl  Sec  were  among  the  happiest  in  Italy,  mrhieh 
was  then  probably  true.  These  two  works  having  oct^sionod 
remonstrances  and  complaints  on  the  jmrt  of  the  Spanish  and 
other  (rourts,  were  supprt^sscd,  and  copii-s  of  them  are  very 
M-arce.  Ho  also  wrote  at  Bome  a  *  LiU^r  de  fitulis,*  on  hlc- 
ran-hical  pre<:cdcnce  and  titles  of  Iionour. 

Campanellii  had  become  very  intiiiiute  at  Rome  with  the 
Duke  de  Noailles,  ambassador  of  Louis  XJIL,  and  this  inti- 
macy, added  to  the  old  suspiiioiw  of  the  aw^nts  of  S^miu, 
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nem  cry  doud  against  the  protection  ^nled  by  tlie 
jH>pe  to  a  turbulent  iriur,  whom  they  com  jiarcd  to  Luther. 
Cutnpanella  ftood  evidently  in  danger,  even  In  the  midst  of 
Rome  ;  so  great  was  then  die  dread  of  the  Spanish  fiower  in 
Italy,  that  the  pope's  protection  vias  deemed  Insuftieieiit. 
Noaillea  proposed  to  CnmjKincIlii  to  take  refuge  in  Jtuhcc, 
jmd  he  sent  hini  off  in  his  ovvn  carriage,  dispcuisc'd  a$  ope  of  \m 
attendant.^,  and  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  tht*  niinis- 
ter  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Campanella  iirrived  safely  at  Mar- 
seille, in  October.  16;l4  ;  he  saw  at  Aix  the  learned  Feire^e, 
who  treated  him  most  kindly  and  provided  hiiri  with  necc^i^ii- 
ries  for  the  remainder  of  bis  jotinioy*  At  Paris  hp  had  a 
very  favourable  reception  from  Hirhelieu,  who  conversed  with 
him  confidentially  on  the  afttdra  of  Italy,  and  introductxi  him 
to  Louis  XIIL,  who  granted  him  a  pension.  Caqipimelbj 
worn  out  by  his  sufferings,  retired  to  the  convent  of  hii*  or- 
4ler,  the  aUerwarda  fiiinoug  Convent  of  the  Jticobips  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honore»  where  he  died,  in  1639. 

The  works  of  Cann>anella  are  very  numerous.  The  Df>- 
minican  bibliographers  Echard  and  Quetif,  *  iscriptor.  Qrd. 
Pnedic.,'  give  a  long  catalogue  of  his  inedited  MorkjJ.  Among 
those  that  have  been  published,  the  following  are  de^rving  of 
notice:—!,  *  Prodromus  Phdosopbia*  Inataurandae,  «eu  de 
Natura  Kenim,  cum  Pnefatione  ad  Pbilosophos  Germanite,' 
Frankfort,  lt>17.  The  preface  is  by  Tobias  Adami»  a  learned 
German,  who  became  acquainted  with  Campanella  in  his  con- 
finement at  Naples.  Campanella  intrustetl  him  witli  several 
of  his  MSS.  2.  *  Do  Sensu  Re  rum  et  Magia  Libri  IV.  ^  nbi 
demrmstratur  Blundura  esse  Dei  vivam  statuam  bcne«^ue  cog- 
no^entem  ;  omnes  illius  partes  sensu  donates  esse,  quatcnus 
ipsarum  conservationi  sufficit ;  el  fere  omnium  natunii  arcano- 
rum  repmuntur  raliones,*  Frankfort,  1U20,  This  work  was 
composed,  as  well  as  several  otherst  by  Campanella  during 
bis  NeapoHtan  captivity,  and  was  published  in  Germany  by 
Adami,  but  the  author  published  a  second  edition  of  it  at 
Paris  in  }63€,  which  he  dedicated  tt>  Canlinal  Richelieu- 
Fatljer  Mersenne  wrote  to  refute  the  IjooL  ns  heretiad,  and 
Athanasius  of  Constantinople  wrote  against  it  his  '  Anti-Cam- 
panella,'  Paris,  1055.  iJ,  '  Rcalis  Philosopbia?  Epilogistica? 
Partem  IV.,  cum  TobiBe  Adami  Annotationibus ;  accedit  Afj- 
pendii  politicus  sub  hw  Titulo :  Civitas  Sobs^  sep  Idea  Rci- 
nubties;  Philosophicte,*  Frankfort,  1620.  The  *  Civitas  Sol  is' 
am  been  ofien  reprinted  separately »  and  translated  into  various 
lun^ages.  4,  *  A|Xjlogia  pro  Galileo,  ubi  disquirihir  utrum 
nUo  philosophandi  quom  Gal  ileus  eelebrat  iaveat  Scripturis 
saeris  an  adversetur/  Frankfort,  16(>2*  5,  '  Astrologieorum 
Libri  VI,,'  Lyon^  1H29.  A  second  edition  was  publiehed  at 
Frankfort  in  1630,  with  the  addition  of  a  eeventh  book,  *  De 
Fato  Siderali  vitandn/  Campanella  had  faith  in  astrology. 
t»,  *Atheismus  Triuuii»hatu!i,  seu  contra  Antichristiariismum/ 
Rome,  1631  ;  and  a  second  edition,  with  additions,  ParitJ,  183li. 
7,  *  De  PraHestinatione,  Electione,  Reprobatione,  et  auiiliisH 
Divinse  Gnatiae,  Ccnld  Thomistieus,'  Paris^  163t».  The 
author  discusses  some  of  the  opinions  of  Thomas  Ai^uinas,  and 
supportii  those  of  Ori genes,  8,  rniversalis  Philosophiae,  sen 
Metaphysiearum  Reruni  Libri  XV III./  Paris,  16^8.  [J, 
*  Philosophiae  Rational  is  Paries  Quinque/  10,  *  De  Genti- 
lismo  non  retinendo  Quitstio  unica/  Paris,  1H31>.  The  ques- 
tion projiosed  is,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  contradict  Aristf>tle. 
The  following  works  of  Campanella  were  publisheil  after  the 
death  of  the  author.  11,  *  De  Libris  propnis  et  rectn  Rtitbne 
Srudcndi,'  Paris,  1642,  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  hini»elf, 
his  studies,  and  his  works.  It  was  edited  uy  Naudu,  who 
knew  Campanella,  and  who  speaks  of  him  and  hia  itnpriaon- 
ment  in  hh  '  Considerations  Politiqucs  sur  le^  Ccm]>B  d'l^tatf .' 
12,  *  De  Monarcbia  Uispaniea  Discursus,'  Amsterdaiu,  1640, 
This,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  of  Camfmnella,  was 
written  by  him  during  his  confinement  at  Naples.  It  is  an 
able  sketch  of  the  |]oliticai  world  of  that  time,  and  with 
reference  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  waf  then  the 
prerionderating  fiower,  it  showed  how  that  preponderance 
could  be  maintained  and  increased.  The  author  has  been  com- 
I>iired  to  Machiavelti,  but  there  is  this  drrterenee  between 
them,  that  although  Campanella  is  not  very  scrupulous  as  to 
ttnc<?rity  and  faith  in  fwlitical  transactions,  yet  he  reprobates 
cruelty  and  persecution,  and  prefers  milder  and  more  bunmne 
nicaiia.  In  fact  hit  age  was  djtferent  from  that  of  Miichiavelli, 
atid  such  barefaced  atrocities  aa  those  of  Borgia  would  not  have 
been  tolerated.  In  many  respects  the  advice  which  Campa- 
ntlla  give*  to  the  King  of  Spain,  esf»ecially  concerning  tlie  m- 
termil  a^bnini^tration,  is  very  »^>und.  This  work  niacle  great 
noisQ  at  the  tune ;  it  was  reprinted  several  times,  and  was 
trmalftted   into  English,  and    publiahod  during   Crom well's 


Protectorate :    '  A  Discourse  touebing  tlieiSp 
wherein  we  have  a  poUtical  glav 
lar  country,  province,  kingdom,  and  empire  i 
wavs  of  government  by  vt  bich  they  are   kept  in  j 
written  by  Thomas  Camjwinella,  nnJ   Tf^^K   Tr:»n 
English  accord  ins:  to  the  third  v<]  k1 

London,  1654,  with  a  preface  by  th- 
of  Campimella's  adventures.     The  work  . 
Restoration,  under  this  title  ;  '■  Thomas  C; 
Friar.  an<i  second  Machiavel,  bis  Advice  to  the  li|| 
for  attaining  the  Universal  Moiuirchy  of  the  Wc 
larly  eoneeming  England,  SeotlaDd.ftnJ  Ireliuid,  j 
division  between   King  and  Parliament,  to  alter  j 
ment  from  a  Kingdom  to  a  Commonwealth,  dra  f 
Holland  and  other  seafaring  countries,  &c.,  wttb  «! 
William  Prynne  of  Lincoln's   Inn/     The  foil  on 
will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  tenor  of  the  i 
was  written  towards   the   end  of  Eli^beth's 
opinion  is  that  the  King  of  Spsun  shouhi  do  well 
under  band  some  certain  merchanta  of  Flo 
and  subtle  persons,  and  that  traffick  at  Anti 
they  are  not  so  much  bated  by  the  Eneliib  I 
are)  should  treat  with  some  such  of  the  Elng 
way  or  other  descended  from  some  of  the 
Englami,  and  should  promise  each  of  them  «»*e 
of  them  knowing  any  thing  of  what  is  said  to  tbd 
the  possible  aid  that  can  be  from  Spsin,  for  tike  J 

them  to  their  inheritances I^t  him  alio  Mod  | 

to  King  James  of  Scotland,  and  promise 
assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  his  ( 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  ujion  this  eonditi 
either  restore  there  again  the  Catholic  i 
that  he  shall  not  annoy  or  any  way  disturb  i 
from  the  West  Indies.     Again,  on  the  other  i 
under-hand  labour  with  the  English  peers,  and  i 
of  the  Parliament,  and  eggo  them  on  to  < 
England  into  the  form  of  a  republic.     The 
are  also  to  bo  exasperated  and  put  into  fears  of  I 

King  Jamea  and  ids  Scots The  chiefs 

nobility  are  also  to  be  dealt  with, so  that  ss  i 
of  Queen  Eiii^!)cth'«  death,  they  shotdd  new-i 
cither  into  the  fonn  of  a  republic,  or  else  i 
dom  of  itself,  (browing  off  all  obedience  1 
promising  aids  to  each  of  them  in  particular,! 
the  rather,  beeaui^e  in  that  kingdom  or  island  lh 
and  especially  the  friars  that  axe  of  the  order  < 
are  very  greatly  esteemed  and  l)eloved.  There  it  I 
greater  agreement  and  corresyjondence  between  ibtl 
and  the  Irish  than  betwixt  them  and  the  Englitt 
be  by  reason  of  the  similitude  of  their  manne 
reason  of  the  clime,  and  the  neameis  of  these 
one  to  the  other.  There  are  also  in  Ireland  i 
persons,  and  such  liS  have  fled  their  countries,  I 
are  most  imjMtient  of  government,  and  yet  are  go 
and  such  as  may  be  able  to  do  good  service  in  t 
hath  l>een  shown  already.  But  this  sort  of  men  i« 
mre  to  be  found,  either  in  England  or  Scotland  ah 
Mouarcht/,  ebap.  25.) 

Pmfessor  Mori  and  has   found    in  iht*   T^«'i' 
Paris  several   MSS.  of  Campanelkf  mo- 
tive against  the  Jesuits  :  *■  Istnirione  ai  i 
eon  la  quide  si  goveruano  i  Padri  Gewiiti,  a  i 
tetice  r!i(do  V.  e  tutti  i  Principi  Cristiani 
Compagnift.*     There  is  in  the  same  library 
his  against  the  Lutherans  and  C^lvini»is.      In 
Libniry  at  Vienna  there  is  an  Italian  diologtiv  ^ 
neUa,  on  the  means  of  convincing  ok'  error  all 
and  sectarians  of  his  time. 

In  the  hitter  vears  of  his  life  at  Paris,  i 
tmked  whether  ftaston  d 'Orleans,   brother 
should  ever  reifrn,  as  the  queen,  Anne  of  At| 
less,  he  gave  a  ^ibylline  reply:  *  Iin^icrinaiJ 
tetemum.'     Soon  after,  Queen  Anne  prov« 
the  child  was  Louis  XIV.     Cam  panel  Is  liv 
compose  a  Latin  eclogue  on  tbe  birtb  of 
was  his  last  composition, 

Eniest  Solomon  Cipriani  wrote  a  1     ^  ^  _, 
AmsU?rdam,  1705.     Bnicker  and  Bnhl«»,  mi 
Philf»sopliy,  give  an    abstract  of   ( 
Some  snort   Italian  poems  of  Cin 
publishexl  at  Lugano,  by  Orclli*     .vaiiPH   p 
[lis  Latin  pm'uis. 

(Bftldacchini,   Vita  s  Filosqfia  di  T. 
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SO  vend  incdited  letters  of  Campanella ;  Tirabos- 

tieila  Letteratura  lialuma ;  and  tlie  Works  quoted 
se  of  this  article). 

\'>rULA  (diminutive  of  Campana,  on  account  of 
f  its  flowers),  a  genus  of  plants  the  type  of  the  na- 
Campanulaceffi.  It  has  a  6-cleft  calvx,  the  corolla 
-shaped,  with  five  broad  and  shallow  segments, 
!  free,  the  filaments  dilated  at  the  base,  the  stigma 

capsule  not  elongated,  3-5-celIed,  and  opening  by 
s  outside  the  segment  of  the  calyx .  This  genus  is  one 
^t  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  although  from  time  to 
uiber  of  its  species  has  been  reduced  by  the  formation 
eric  types.  George  Don,  in  the  *  Gardener's  Die- 
ves  dt'scriptions  of  153  species,  and  many  more 
idded  since  the  publication  of  that  work.  ()f  these 
iescribed  by  Babmgton  as  British  species.     The 

Smith  were  more  numerous,  but  Babington  re- 
lebter's  genus  Specularia  for  the  old  C.  hybrida 
carpui  hybriduM  of  L^Ueritier)  and  its  allies,  and 

genus  Wahlenbergia  for  the  C.  hederacea.  The 
cs  of  the  genus  Campanula  are  Trachdium  and 
,  names  which  were  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
fficacy  of  many  of  the  species  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
the  neck  and  trachea.  Ilencc  also  the  common 
oatwort.  All  the  species  are  herbaceous,  with 
*nnial  roots,  and  the  radical  leaveA  differing  in  form 

of  the  stem.     They  are  natives  of  the  northern 

$,  Chobs,  Okab,  is  a  hispid  plant  with  a  thick  root, 
A'ered  stems,  ovate-lanceolate,  crcnatc  leaves,  lobes 
.'X  linear-lanceolate,  equal  in  length  to  the  corolla, 
ispid.  It  is  a  native  of  Arabia  r  elix.  Its  root  is 
apid,  and  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  starch, 
his  account  frequently  eaten  by  children,  as  the 
iny  other  species. 

*.rata^  Clustered  Bell-flower,  has  the  leaves  minutely 
rate,  the  lowermost  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  gcne- 
ite  at  the  base,  the  upper  leaves  half-clasping, 
te,  acute ;  the  flowers  sessile  in  terminal  and  axillary 
This  is  a  native  of  Europe,  especially  in  mountain- 
s.     In  Great  Britain  it  is  found  in  dry  pastures  on 

It  is  the  Drachelinm  minus  and  Cervicaria  minor 
id  Dodonasus.  It  is  often  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
:  number  of  wild  varieties  have  been  described  by 
De  Candollc. 

helium.  Nettle-leaved  Bell-flower,  has  the  leaves 
)ubly  serrate,  hispid,  the  lower  one  cordate  with 
,  upper  nearly  sessile,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  acumi- 
;rs  racemose,  peduncles  2-d-flowcred  ;  segments  of 
triangular-lanceolate,  entire,  erect ;  the  stem  erect, 
This  is  a  European  species.  It  is  found  in  the 
igland,  and  has  large  blue  bell-shaped  flowers.  A 
tf  this  herb  wus  formerly  used  in  disorders  of  the 
the  properties  of  the  genus  are  medicinally  inert. 
dijbliaj  Ilare-bell,  Blue-bells,  Milkwort,  has  the 
ves  cordate  or  reniform,  shorter  than  their  stalks, 
>  linear,  the  lower  ones  lanceolate  ;  flowers  one  or 
lose,  corolla  turbinate,  campanulate.  It  has  pretty 
s,  and  is  a  favourite  throughout  Europe.  In  !•  ranee 
Clochette ;  in  Germany,  Weisen-Busch,  and  Grass- 
I  juice  of  the  flowers  makes  a  very  good  blue  ink, 
mixed  with  alum  a  green  one.  The  roots  of  thb 
»  may  be  eaten. 

nidalis  is  a  glabrous  plant  with  leaves  glandular, 
le  lower  ones  petiolate,  ovate-oblong,  somewhat 
e  stem-leaves  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate ;  the  flowers 
pyramidally  racemose,  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
spreading,  the  capsule  spherical,  deeply  furrowed. 
nous  on  rocks  and  walls  in  Carinthia,  Camiola, 
itia.  From  its  having  been  a  great  favourite 
dens  of  Europe,  it  has  now  become  natural  bed 
laces  where  it  was  not  originally  a  native.  It 
sn  been  found  wild  in  Great  Britain,  though  it  is 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  tall  raceme  of  l)eauti- 
irers.  It  is  in  great  demand  in  Holland,  where  it 
1  to  ornament  halls  and  staircases,  and  to  place  be- 
loea  in  sommer,  for  which  purpose  it  is  plan  ted  in 
■nd  trained  in  a  fan-manner  so  as  to  h\Ae  a  large 
n  the  shade  it  remains  in  bloom  two  or  tliree 
The  art  of  producing  a  ver^-  large  plant  is  to  begin 
of  a  small  size,  and  shift  frequently  during  two 
d  last  the  plant  occupies  a  pot  of  a  foot  or  more  in 

Rich  lignt  soil  should  be  used,  out  no  animal 


manures  or  recent  dung,  as  these  arc  very  injurious.  Cuttings 
of  the  roots  flower  the  second  and  seedlings  the  third  year. 
C  carpatica  and  C.  yrandijiora  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.*     (Loudon.) 

C.  Jiapuncuhts,  Uampion,  has  leaves  crenate,  the  radicle 
leaves  oblong-elliptical  narrowed  into  a  petiole,  the  stem-leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  sessile,  the  raceme  few-flowered,  the  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  lanceolate.  It  is  a  native  of  Marocco  and 
Barbary,  also  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  extends  as  far  north 
as  Nortblk  in  England.  It  has  a  fusiform  thick  white  root, 
which  looks  like  a  little  turnip ;  hence  the  specific  name, 
rapimcuiuSf  being  the  diminutive  of  rapa,  or  radish.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  called  Rapunzd^  in  France  liaiponce,  in  Italy 
Haperonzoia ;  the  English  JRampion  appears  to  be  the  same 
word.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Iranco  and  Italy,  and  some- 
times in  Britain,  for  the  sake  of  the  roots,  whidi  are  *  boiled 
tender  and  eaten  hot  witli  sauce,  or  cold  with  vinegar  and 
pepper.'  (Loudon.)  In  its  cultivation  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  spring  on  deep  light  soils,  in  drills ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  C. 
persiafiora,  a  doubtful  native  of  Britain,  and  the  C.  repuncu- 
Undesj  an  indigenous  plant,  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  C.  Rapunadus, 

C.  liiifoiia  {Adenpphora  lilifbHa,  Ledebore)  has  alternate 
leaves,  the  radical  ones  petiobte,  ovate -roundish,  cordate, 
toothed,  the  corolla  campanulate,  the  style  exserted.  It  is  a 
native  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  east  of  Europe.  Like  many  others 
of  the  genus,  it  has  an  edible  root,  whicn  is  sometimes  divided 
into  several  turnip-formed  tubes.  The  flowers  are  numerous 
and  sweet-scented.  It  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the 
leaves,  before  blossoming,  are  crowded  together  on  the 
suminit  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  form  a  green  rose-like  body. 
But  as  the  axis  elongates,  the  leaves  become  afterwards  scat- 
tered on  the  prolonged  stem.  The  roots  are  eaten  in  China 
both  raw  and  cooked. 

The  other  British  species  of  this  genus,  not  described,  are 
C  latifoiia,  great  Bell-flower,  common  in  the  North ;  C.  m- 
puncuurides^  very  rare ;  and  C.  patuioj  frequent  in  hedges  and 
thickets.  For  some  of  the  older  species  see  Sfxcularia, 
P.  C.  S.,  and  WAiiLSKBfiRGiA,  P.  C.  S. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Campamtla  arc  worth  cultivating, 
on  account  of  their  beautiful  blue  flower.  They  thrive  well 
in  common  earden  earth,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown 
in  the  open  border  in  spring.  The  perennial  species  may  also 
be  propagated  by  divbion  of  the  root.  Those  species  which 
are  indigenous  in  wanner  climates  require  a  little  protection 
during  the  wintet*  and  spring  months.  The  smaller  kinds  are 
adapted  for  rock-work  as  well  as  for  collections  of  alpine 
plants. 

(Loudon,  Encyclopedia  of  Plants;  Koch,  Flora  Ger- 
manica;  Babington,  Manual  qf  British  Botany;  Burnett, 
Outlines ;  Don,  Gardener* s  Dictionary.) 

CAMPBELL,  REV.  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in 
March,  1766,  and  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller  in 
his  native  city.  About  1789,  at  which  time  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  measures  for  the  extension  of  Sunday-schools  and 
itinerant  preaching  in  the  neglected  districts  near  Edinburgh, 
he  began  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  Christian  iiiinistry.  -He 
subsequently  visited  London,  to  take  charge  of  twenty-four 
young  natives  of  Africa,  who  were  brought  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  be  instructed  in  Christianity,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction 
into  their  native  land  ;  and  during  this  visit  he  preached  at  a 
dissenting  chapel  at  Kingsland,  the  pulpit  of  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently requested  permanently  to  occupy.  He  was  ordained 
in  1804,  and  retainca  his  pastoral  charge  until  his  death,  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1 840,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  During  his  long 
connexion  with  religious  movements  in  Scotland  and  England, 
Campbell  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Britisn 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  several  other  important  reli- 
gious associations  ;  and  in  1812  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
stations  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa, 
from  which  he  returned  in  1814,  and  of  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  published  an  account  in  an  octavo  volume.  In 
1818  he  revisited  Africa,  on  the  same  errand,  and  found  some 
interesting  changes  produced  by  the  civilization  introduced  by 
the  missionaries.  The  journal  of  this  second  visit,  from  which 
Campbell  returned  in  1821,  appeared  in  1822,  in  two  octavo 
volumes.  He  published  several  other  works,  chiefly  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  and  he  was  the  founder  and  for  eighteen 
years  the  editor  of  the  *  Youth's  Marine,'  a  religious  peri- 
odical which  has  long  done  good  service  in  the  work  of  iwpu- 
lar  instruction.  In  1823  he  established  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
absolutely  the  first,  of  the  now  long  list  of  attractive  maga- 
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'  nnes  fur  cbildrcn,  bdag  a  penny  montUj  pcrtodioal  entitled 
tlio  *  Teacher's  (>ficring/  Among  hia  other  works  for  the 
joung  were  an  abridgment  of  his  *•  Travels  in  South  Africa/ 
pul>lished  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  *  Walks  of  Useful- 
ness/ *  Worlds  Displayed/  and  *  African  Light  thrown  on  a 
Selection  of  Scripture  Fexts/  to  the  second  odition  of  which, 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1842,  a  memoir  is  prefixed,  from 
which,  and  from  a  biographical  notice  in  the  '  Evangelical  Ma- 
gasine,'  for  June,  1840,  the  preceding  statements  are  chiefly 
derived. 

CAMPBELL,  THOMAS,  waa  bom  July  27,  1777,  at 
Glasgow,  where  his  iather,  who  was  tlio  youngest  son  of  a 
Highland  laird,  Campbell  of  Keman,  and  had  then  attained 
the  age  of  sijity-seren,  had  spent  his  life  as  a  merchant,  but 
was  now  out  of  business.  Thomas  was  the  youngest  of 
a  family  of  ten  sons  and  danghtcr^.  At  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  where  ho  was  educated,  he  appears,  to 
have  distinguished  himself  rather  by  his  occasional  exercises 
than  by  his  general  industry  and  proficiency.  It  is  related 
that  a  translation  (into  verse,  wo  suppose)  of  the  '  Clouds'  of 
Aristophanes,  ibr  which  he  obtained  a  prize  in  the  Greek 
class,  vi-as  pronounced  by  the  professor,  tlic  late  learned  and 
eccentric  Irofcssor  Young,  to  be  the  best  exercise  ever  given 
in  by  any  student  of  the  university.  Others  of  his  peHorm- 
anccs  of  this  date  were,  several  poetical  translations  trom  So- 
phocles, Tyrtaeus,  and  other  Greek  writers,  some  of  which 
are.  printed  among  his  works.  Ho  had  left  the  university 
some  year»,  and  had  beea  for  a  short  space  resident  in  Edin* 
burgh,  when  he  published  there,  m  April,  1799,  his  '  Pleasures 
of  Hope,'  which  brought  him  at  once  into  notice.  Few  first 
poems  indeed  have  ever  made  so  great  a  sensation ;  and  it  has 
continued  to  retain  its  popularity,  so  that  Campbell's  ^loetical 
reputation  with  most  readers  will  rest  princifially  upon  this  juve- 
nile work.  It  is,  to  bo  sure,  in  subject,  form,  and  extent,  the 
work  of  greatest  pretension  that  he  has  left  us.  Yet,  with  all  its 
iin|K)sing  declamatory  splendour,  and  the  true  poetic  glow  that 
animates  it,it  betrays,  both  in  execution  and  in  substance,  the  raw 
and  unknit  mind  ot*  youth,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  the  pro- 
duction on  which  its  author's  more  enduring  fame  will  stand.  It 
was  a  poem  of  extraordinary  promise  however  for  a  first  pro- 
duction, evincing  perhaps  as  much  boldness  and  originality  as 
any  other  young  ¥rriter  has  shown  in  our  more  recent  litera- 
ture. Certainly  at  least  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  mere 
clever  imitation  of  any  reigning  model  or  other  previous  poetry ; 
taken  all  in  all,  in  its  faults  as  well  as  in  its  beauties,  its  man- 
ner and  spirit  were  its  own.  It  is  said  that  the  profits  he 
«lerived  from  the  sale  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope  enabled 
Campbell  to  visit  the  Continent,  which  he  did  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1800.  He  saw  jwirt  of  Germany,  and  having  pro- 
ceeded to  Ravaria,  then  the  seat  of  war,  had  a  view  from  a 
safe  distance  of  the  battle  of  Ilohenliiiden,  fought  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year.  He  was  stopped  in  attempting  to  pass  into 
Italy,  and  returned  to  P^ngland  by  the  way  of  Hamburg.  A 
seventh  edition  of  his  *  Pleasures  of  Hone'  appeared  in  1802, 
*  with  other  poems,'  among  which  were  nis  noble  verses  on  the 
luatle  of  Ilohenlinden ;  his  spirited  and  stirring  song,  '  Ye 
Mariners  of  England/  written  at  Hamburg  on  the  prospect 
of  wwr  with  Denmark ;  his  •  Exile  of  Erin,*  also  written 
there ;  and  hia  *  Lochiel's  Waminpr,'  which  had  been  written 
at  Edinburgh  since  his  return.  After  being  nearly  two  years 
in  Edinburgh,  he  came  to  London  in  1803;  and  having  in 
tlto  autumn  of  that  year  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Matilda 
Sinclair,  he  appears  to  have  commenced  in  earnest  the  pursuit 
of  literature  as  a  profesuon.  Among  the  works  which  he  pro- 
duce<l  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  or  six  years,  was  a  com- 
pilation, published  anonymously  at  Edinburgh  in  1807,  in 
three  volumes,  8vo.,  entitled  *  Annals  of  Great  Britain,  from 
llie  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens/  lie 
also  contributed  several  articles  to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopae- 
dia, Iiogun  in  1808,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  (now 
Sir  David)  Brewster.  Meanwhile,  in  1806,  he  had  received 
from  the  Fox  ministry  a  pension  of  200/.  a-ycar,  which  he 
enjoyed  while  he  lived. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional  short  pieces,  he 
published  no  more  poetry  till  his  *  Gertnide  of  Wyoming' 
api>earcd  in  1809,  aocomjmnied  in  the  first  edition  by  'Lord 
Ullin's  Daughter '  and  his  *  Battle  of  the  Baltic/  perhaps  his 
finest  lyric;*  and  in  a  sul>sequent  edition  by  his  beautiful 
and  passionate  tale  of  *  O'Connor's  Child.'      *  Gertrude  of 

•  On  thi  attack  on  Coppnhas^n  by  Nelaon  in  IROl.    We  have  not  been  able 

todiMaver  whether  thh  poem  appeared  now  for  the  flrat  time.    The  writer 

(J«Si«y)ortho  article  on  '0-rtrud(j  of  Wvoming '  in  the  Rliuliurjrh  Koview 

rCMC  April  l««09).  my%  'The  IJattle  of  the  Haltir,  though  we  t»»ink  it  haa  been 

mMli«(Qr«i  i«  much  leu  knoiTo'  (than  Uchicl  and  tlohvnUndon;. 


Wyoming'  is  written  upon  the  whole  in  a  mudi  | 
than  the  *  Pleasures  of  ilope'-~lhough  atill  not  wr 
sional  forms  of  expression  having  more  Kwnd  tl 
such  for  example  as  the  '  transport  and  semrit) 
which  Byron  has  ridiculed.  With  all  his  truth  ai 
of  taste  in  the  matter  of  diction,  Campbell  seldom 
escapes  these  hollow  conventionalities  of  phraseoiof 
in  his  quieter  passages.  The  beat  executed  porti 
^  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  as  of  all  hia  poems,  sn 
which  he  is  carried  along  by.  paasion,  aod  has  le 
waste  on  words.  For  many  years  after  this  he 
nothing  except  a  few  eccasional  short  pieces.  1 
made  a  second  visit  to  Germany,  and  the  fbllowmg 
his  return  appeared  his  *•  Specimens  of  the  British 
7  volumes,  8vo.  (reprinted  m  1841,  in  one  volume, 
additional  notes  by  Mr.  P.  Cunningham).  The 
English  Poetry  'by  which  this  work  is  introduced 
in  many  passages  with  great  beauty  and  clujisic  < 
The  year  after  its  publication  the  author  deliverec 
of  lectures  on  English  Poetry,  at  the  Surrey  1 
where  Uazlitt  had  lectured  on  the  aame  subject 
before.  In  1820  also  Campbell  undertook  the 
of  the  New  Monthly  Magaune,  which  he  retaini<l 
In  1824  he  published  ms  ^Theodric,  a  domestii 
wants  the  force  and  fire  of  some  of  hia  other  poel 
perhaps  the  sweetest  of  all  his  jioems.  He  never 
thing  more  touching  tliun  the  letter  of  Constant 
the  close  of  this  poem.  For  some  years  afu*r  t] 
much  occupied  by  the  interest  ho  took  in  the  en 
of  Greece  and  of  Poland,  and  also  in  the  prOy 
London  University,  now  University  College  ( 
always  claimed  the  credit  of  originating).  But  wha 
Campbell  had  in  originating  the  ideai  of  a  un 
Lonaon,  the  execution  of  the  work  it  due  to  oth 
VKRsiTT  CoLLEGB,  P.  C]  In  1827  he  was  elect 
of  the  University  of  Gla^w,  and  he  was  re-4.*lec 
office  in  the  two  following  years.  He  lost  his  wife 
he  had  one  son,  who  survives  him,  in  1830;  in  IK 
blished  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  upon  rtlinq 
losing  the  editorship  of  the  New  Montnly,  but  r 
management  in  his  own  hands  only  for  a  short  tir 
1832  he  paid  a  visit  to  Algiers,  an  account  of  whi 
Ibhed  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  in  a  serii-s 
aftcnitards,  in  1837,  collected  and  reprinted  in  t¥ 
8vo.  under  the  title  of  *  Letters  from  the  ik)uth/ 
publications  of  his  last  years,  none  of  which  bi 
much  reputation,  were  a  *  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons/  i 
1834;  a  'Life  of  Petrarch,'  2  vols.  8vo.  1841: 
Times  of  Frederick  the  Great'  (of  this  he  profe 
only  the  editor),  4  vols.  8vo.  1841,  and  1S43 
'  Pilgrim  of  Glcncoe,'  a  poem,  8vo.  1842.  lu  ii 
of  1843  he  retired  to  Boulogne;  and  he  died  th 
15th  of  June,  1844.  His  body  was  brousrht  over  i 
ami  interred  on  the  3rd  of  July  in  Westminst 
near  the  centre  of  Poet's  Comer,  close  to  tli 
Addison. 

(Creniieman's  Magazine  for  August,  1844;  < 
Cychpadia  cf  EntjUsh  LUeroturey  vol.  ii.  pp.  309, 
Campbell's  various  Works.) 

CAM  PI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of 
Cremona.  The  eldest  and  master  of  the  otliers 
Campi ;  the  others  were  Antonio,  Vincenzio,  and  \ 
Campi :  the  first  three  were  the  sons  of  Galeazzo  C 
died  in  153G,  the  last  apparently  their  cousin.  A 
Vincenzio  were  both  living  in  1591,  in  which  yeai 
died  :  Antonio  was  painter  and  architect. 

Giulio,  according  to  Lanzi,  was  the  Ludovico, 
nardino  the  Annibale,  coin|)aring  them  with  the  ( 
a  school.  Giulio  was  bom  about  1500,  and  dit- 
lie  was  the  scholar  of  Giulio  Romano  at  Mantus 
tributed  greatly  to  the  dissemination  of  the  priiiri| 
Roman  school  throughout  Lombardy,  where  nis  woi 
as  those  of  all  the  Campi,  are  very  numerous.  It 
stances  he  has  combined  the  vigour  of  design  of  ( 
mano  with  the  colour  of  Titian,  but  his  works  are 
styles. 

Bernardino  Campi  was  bom  in  1522,  and  died  a 
Though  instmcted  by  Giulio,  he  adopted  a  diili 
from  his  cousin,  and  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
him.  They  were  both  sery  similar  in  colour,  but 
Bernardino  was  more  chaste  than  Giulio  and  less  n 
was  also  an  excellent  ix>rtrait  painter.  He  YftA 
a  goldsmith,  and  was  inuuccd  to  adopt  painting  fi 
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ipcvtnes  workisl  from  dotigms  by  Rapbarl,  wlioso  Mm- 
r  of  itfyle  he  always  mlbcrHl  to.  'Some  of  the  prroat^t 
t  in  Crptnona  and  Mantua  wore  painted  hy  liemardino : 
iaster]*i<*<^  *^  ^^^  frescoes  or  the  ciiiiola  ami  other 
t  in  San  Sipsmondo  at  Cremona,  which  for  paint inyrs  is 
f  the  richest  clnirches  in  Italy.  lUmardino  jNiinted  the 
a  in  seven  months.  A  Nativity  in  the  chiin*h  of  San 
mico  is  also  considered  a  niasteri)iece  of  ort,  and  would 
noor  to  the  greatest  painters. 

list,  Nmizie  litorieke  di  Pittori,  Ifc,  Cremonesi;  Lanzi, 
B  Piitoriea,  kL\) 

kMPO  BASSO.  pAifwio,  P.  C] 
INADA.  By  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington, 
ist  9,  18411,  the  boundary'  between  Canada  and  the 
sd  States  has  been  permanently  defined  on  the  east,  and 
le  vest  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  eastern 
dsiy  cfMnmencrs  at  a  point  called  the  Monument,  at  the 
e  dt  the  river  St.  Croix,  thence  north  following  a  line 
ed  in  1816  and  1817  to  its  intersection  with  the  river 
iohn  and  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  river; 
tt  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Francis,  along  its  channel 
lie  lakes  through  which  H  flows,  to  tlie  outlet  of  Lake 
Bsgamook,  thence  south-westerly  in  a  straight  line  to  a 
on  the  north-west  branch  of  the  river  St.  John— whicli 
it  to  be  10  miles  distant  from  the  main  branch  of  the 
ohn,  hot  if  the  said  pomt  is  found  to  be  less  than  7  miles 
the  nearest  crest  of  the  highlands  which  divide  the 
I  flofwing  into  die  St.  Lawrence  and  die  St.  John,  then 
ud  point  is  to  recede  down  the  said  north-west  branch 
e  8t.  John  to  a  point  7  miles  from  the  crest— thence,  in 
iprht  Kne,  to  where  the  jiarallel  of  46"*  25'  N.  lot.  inter- 
Oe  south-west  branch  of  the  St  John :  thence  southerly 
I  Mnrre  at  Metjarmette  Portage  and  along  the  highlancfs 
h  divide  the  n^-ers  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
^fclling  into  the>Atlantic  to  IlalPs  stroom,  and  down 
■iddle  of  it,  until  the  line  intersects  the  old  line  of 
dwTfur^'eyed  previously  to  the  yrur  1774  at  the  45th 
Kof  X.  lat.,  and  thence  west  along  this  lino  to  the  St. 
nee. 

le  western  boundary  is  altered  at  the  entrance  to  Lake 
rior  so  as  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  the  island  of 
Sforge,  or  Sugar  Island.  The  line  is  then  carrie<l 
i|lk  Lake  Superior  north  of  lie  Royole,  then  south-west 
iprai  river,  along  it  and  Lakes  Saieaginega,  Cyprr^, 
Usnc,  La  Croix,  Little  Vermillion,  Namecan,  and  La 
I  to  Chsudii^re  Fall».  thence  to  the  north-westeni  point 
eUkeof  the  Woo<ls  (49»  22'  55"  N.  lat.  and  95^  14^  88" 
big.),  thence  due  south  to  its  intersection  with  the 
>  fsrallel  of  lat  and  along  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky 


km  lines  were  defined  to  settle  differences  which  hud 
ISO  the  construction  of  the  treaty  made  between  (treat 
k  sod  the  United  States  in  the  year  1783.  Previous  to 
h«ty  the  eitent  of  Canada  to  the  west  was  much  more 
Unable  than  at  present— extending  as  far  south  as  the 
Beof  the  Mississippi  (47°  IC  X.  lat.),  and  from  the  source 
lb  liter  west  to  tnc  Rocky  Mountains.  According  to  the 
vk  official  map,  made  in  1757,  and  used  in  the  nego- 
Ms  of  1762,  it  included  all  the  country  not  then  defincnl 
M  of  the  province  of  Louisiana. 

ktt  dw  article  in  the  P.  C.  was  written  some  magnificent 
b  cnneeted  with  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
I  km  andertaken.     The  first  of  these  is  the  enlarge- 
itiftke  Welland  Canal,  uniting  Lakes  Eric  and  Ontario 
ha  north  of  the  Niagara  river.     The  new  locks  are  2Gl 
Jnde,  8^  feet  in  depth,  and  145  feet  long.     The  eanui 
■ii  46  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  10  feet  deep.     The 
MMvicost  of  the  improvements  is  405,900/.,  and  they  an' 
^M  to  be  complete<l  in  the  present  year  (1845).     Th(> 
ibniting  Lake  Ontario  with  the  great  f»orts  of  the  pro- 
^  me  the  Cornwall,   the   Beauhamois,    and    Laehine. 
Mcaaals  give  10  feet  depth  of  water,  with  a  width  of 
■I  It  the  bottom,  and  the  locks  arc  45  feet  wide,  200 
iiBg,  and  give  9  feet  depth  of  water.     The  Comwnll 
ii  11^  miles  long  with  a  fall  of  48  feet,  and  avoids  the 
violent  rapids  of  the  St.  I^vvTcnce.     The  l^uuhuniois 
if  not  vet  complete.     It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  | 
ver;  tne  length  is  about  12  miles,  and  the  estimate  of  j 
« it  248,976/^     It  unites  the  Lakes  St.  Francis  and  St.  ! 
,  the  navisation   between  which   is  checked   by  the  j 
ca,  and  wdl,  in  connection  with  the  Cornwall  cunnl,  i 
•  boata  to  avoid  the  necessity  which  now  exists  of  going  j 
Ibe  ftideau  cimd-'ft  work  which  will  lose  much  of  its 


usefulnesa  for  eommereial  purposes.  The  enlargement  of  the 
Laehine  canal,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  208,680/.,  isex])ectedto 
be  completed  in  1 846.  It  ought  originally  to  have  been  carried 
from  Laehine,  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  St.  Louis,  to  the  moat 
eastern  part  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  to  have  entered  the 
St  Lawrence  below 'the  island  of  St  Helene.  It  would 
thus  have  atlbrded  wmter  docks  for  vessels  at  Montreal,  and 
have  saved  tho  trade  the  expenses  of  steamers  to  bring 
vessels  up  the  rapids  at  the  north-east  end  of  St.  Uelene'a 
island. 

The  Chambly  canal,  which  unites  the  lake  of  Champluin 
with  the  Richelieu  river,  and  by  this  river  with  the  St  Law- 
n*nce,  is  completed. 

^  The  tenure  of  land  in  the  Seiporal  districts  of  Lower 
Camilla,  that  is,  with  two  exceptions,  of  lands  granted  by 
the  crown  of  France,  is  remarkable,  and  as  a  system  of  colo- 
nization deserves  notice.  A  tract  of  land,  varying  in  extent 
—but  sometimes  large,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seignory  of 
Beauhamois,  which  is  six  square  leagues— was  granted  to  a 
seignor,  or  lord  of  a  manor,  to  re-grant  to  othen  at  a  cer- 
tain fixed  rent  (cmt).  The  seignor  held  of  the  crown  upon 
the  accustomed  rents  and  dues,  according  to  tho  custom  of 
Paris:  he  had  a  local  legal  jurisdiction,  which  is  now 
abolished  ;  he  performed  homage  on  a  nnitation  of  poMcssion ; 
he  was  to  reside  by  the  cxjiress  condition  of  some  grants 
(ienir  feu  et  lieu)  ;  certain  timber  was  to  be  reserved  for 
{Niblic  imrposes;  he  was  to  make  roads;  and  he  had  the 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  Indians.  On  alienation  by 
the  seignor,  the  fifth  part  of  the  purchase-money  {quint)  was 
paid  to  the  crown.  lie  was  bound  to  make  grants  of  tho 
waste  lands  to  applicants  at  the  accustomed  rent,  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  sell  such  land  to  them.  He  had  the  ri^ht  to 
enforce  mill-service  (droit  de  banalite),  or  the  grinding  of 
com  at  his  mill ;  and  the  right  of  pre-emption  (droit  de 
retmit)  of  lands  oH'ered  for  sale  by  persons  within  tho 
seignory. 

Any  settler,  not  already  jiosscssed  of  land,  was  entitled  to 
demand  of  right,  from  the  seignor,  a  grant  of  waste  hind,  usually 
of  about  90  acres,  at  the  acciistome<I  rent,  commonly  a  so/  or 
penny  an  acre — a  rent  of  the  nature  of  our  chief  retit  in  free 
and  common  socage  manore ;  the  grantee  was  personally  to 
occupy  his  land  under  the  {lenalty  of  its  re-union  to  the  do- 
main  ;  he  was  to  clear  the  land :  to  make  and  repair  roads ; 
to  preserve  certain  timber  for  the  crown ;  to  give  notice  of 
minerals;  and  on  alienation  one-twelfth  of  the  purchase- 
money  (icds  et  rentes)  was  to  be  paid  to  the  seignor. 

The  system  had  many  advantages.  The  s<>ltler  had  no 
more  land  than  his  means  enabled  him  to  ndtivate ;  what  he 
received  he  was  to  cultivate  ;  he  was  to  reside ;  he  was  not 
required  to  apply  any  nart  of  his  previously  accumulated 
gains  in  the  purchase  of  liis  land,  an9  the  whole  of  his  capital 
was  free  to  l)e  employed  in  agricidture.  As  his  family  in- 
creased, his  children  were  enabled  to  apply  fur  new  (grants, 
anil  to  extc>nd  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

U|x>n  the  establishment  of  the  English  authority  in 
Canada,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  tenants  con- 
tinued, but  was  neglecte<l  by  the  crown  against  the  seignors. 
The  mill-service  has  been  abused  by  conditions  of  grants 
that  no  mill  of  any  kind  shall  lie  erected  by  the  tenant — a 
condition  beyond  the  authority  of  the  seignor  to  im))0(ie,  and 
as  a  greneral  condition  perha|)8  void,  as  being  opposed  to  piiblii* 
jiolicy.  The  right  of  iire-emption,  which  was  formerly 
perhaps  beneficial  in  checking  excessive  land  specuhition,  has 
lieen  used  to  gratify  personal  animosity.  Tne  accustomcfl 
rent  has  been  increase*!,  as  though  it  was  a  farm  rent,  ami 
this  has  also  been  done  to  evade  the  penalty  of  forfeiture 
imposed  on  the  seignor  in  case  he  sold  the  land  for  a  fixed 
sum— a  proceiMling  which  inducH.Hl  the  commissionera  who 
lately  rcjiorted  on  the  subject,  to  ol)scrve  that  *  they  coidd 
recognise  no  difterence  l>etween  demanding  for  a  concession 
a  sum  of  money  in  the  nature  of  a  price,  and  the  stipulation 
of  that  price  in  the  shape  of  a  rent-charge'—  *  in  both  instance*; 
there  would  be  a  violation  by  the  seignor  of  the  original 
conditions  of  his  grant.' 

The  abuses  of  the  system  have  occasioned  many  compluinta 
in  the  pwvince,  connected  also  with  a  strong  feeling  in  fa- 
vour of  the  commutation  of  the  finrs  payable  on  alienatiim. 
But  instead  of  submitting  the  subject  tft  the  Provincial  Ixigis- 
lature,  which  was  perfectly  competent  to  deal  with  it,  the 
government  ixifse*!  the  imiKTial  act  of  the  6  Gt»o.  IV.  c.  5f*, 
culltHl  *  the  Caniida  Tenures  Act,'  which  has  placed  mattera 
in  a  worse  state  than  before.  Instead  of  enforcing  on  the 
ecignors  the  duty  to  make  grants,  which  many  refused  to  do  j 
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placing  the  rent  in  a  uniform  state,  and  checking  the  abuses 
of  the  seignors ;  this  act  enables  the  seignors  to  pay  the  fifth 
(^guint)  to  the  crown,  and  on  so  doing  the  tenure  of  the  land  is 
commuted  into,  free  and  common  socaffe;  the  waste  lands, 
which  they  only  held  on  trust  for  public  purposes,  become 
private  property ;  and  the  tenants,  whose  grievances  were 
alleged  to  justify  this  measure,  are  left  more  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  seignors  than  before,  and  no  conditions  Mrc 
imposed  on  the  seignors  to  afford  to  them  any  relief.  '  It 
has  been  asserted,'  say  the  Commissioners,  *  by  persons  from 
various  sections  of  the  district  of  Montreal,  that  the  feudal 
exactions  and  the  neglect  of  the  government  to  enforce 
the  antient  laws  of  the  Province  in  relation  to  the  tenure, 
conduced  in  no  small  degree  to  the  outbreaks  in  1 837  and 
1838.'  Hod  the  system  been  amended  and  enforced,  it 
would  have  been  found  to  have  been  infinitely  preferable  to 
making  large  grants  to  land-companies — for  even  under  its  im- 
perfect working,  the  French  settlements  of  Lower  Canada 
present  a  remarkable  spectacle  of  successful  colonization, 
though  checked  by  circumstances  which  h^ve  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  population. 

There  are  223  seignories  in  Lower  Canada.  They  are  al- 
most inclosed  by  the  townships,  or  lands  held  in  free  and 
common  socage.  It  would  probably  have  been  most  pru- 
dent to  have  granted  all  lands  in  Lower  Canada  on  the  tenure 
of  franc  alieu^  not  unlike  our  socage  tenure.  All  persons 
would  then  have  had  a  common  interest  in  the  amendment  of 
the  law,  and  the  marked  distinction  between  French  and  Eng- 
lish tenures,  which  has  a  most  mischievous  political,  effect, 
would  have  been  avoided  ;  while  the  extension  of  the  French 
population  to  the  American  frontier,  whose  attachment  to  the 
English  government  is  greater  than  to  any  republican  insti- 
tutions, would  have  created  a  community  of  interest  between 
them  and  all  other  settlers  in  Lower  Canada  favourable  to  the 
English  government. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  land  is  held  upon  the  tenure  of  free 
and  common  socage.  The  system  of  land-holding  is  defective 
in  not  being  connected  with  a  general  land-tax  on  all  waste 
lands  not  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.  The  surveyors'  note 
books  and  surveys  ought  also  to  be  as  generally  accessible  as 
similar  documents  are  in  the  United  States,  to  every  person 
desirous  to  obtain  information  of  any  land  proposed  to  be  sold 
by  the  government.  {Report  of  the  Cmnmissioners  on  the 
beignoral  Tenure  of  Lower  Canada.     1844.) 

The  sketch  of  tne  political  history  of  Canada  was  brought 
down  in  the  P.  C.  to  the  year  1836,  when  Sir  F.  Head,  who 
had  been  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada  in 
December,  1835,  was  in  the  province ;  and  Lord  Gosford  was 
governor  of  British  North  America.  At  that  time  there 
were  associated  with  the  latter,  as  commissioners,  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  the  province.  Sir  C.  Grey,  a  retired  Indian 
judge,  and  Sir  G.  Gipps,  an  officer  of  eneineers.  The  events 
since  this  period  have  produced  a  great  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  The  amicable  feelings  which  at  first 
prevailed  between  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  and  Lord 
Gosford  were  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  disclosure  made, 
during  the  sitting  of  {)arliament,  by  Sir  F.  Ilead,  of  the  in- 
structions given  by  the  British  government  to  Lord  Gosford, 
which  were  considered  to  indicate  a  want  of  good  faith 
in  the  mission  with  which  he  was  charged.  The  supplies 
were  consequently  refused.  But  in  the  same  session  the 
House  of  Assembly  sat  109  days — 117  bills  were  intro- 
duced ;  58  were  passed ;  34  were  jiassed  by  the  Assembly 
and  rejected  by  tlie  Legislative  Council ;  15  were  |»assed  and 
retunied  with  amendments  by  the  council ;  10  were  introduced 
into  the  assembly  and  not  passed ;  5  were  received  from  the 
council  and  not  passed,  and  one  was  reserved  for  the  sanction 
of  the  home  government ; — fi2  reports  were  made  by  standing 
committees,  and  104  reports  were  made  by  special  commit- 
tees. Of  these  measures  not  one  has  l)een  siiecified  as  inju- 
rious to  British  interests.  The  refusal  of  supplies,  the  demand 
for  a  reform  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  opposition  to  a 
wasteful  grant  of  public  lands,  and  the  endeavour  to  secure 
the  resi)onsibility  of  the  members  of  the  administration  to  the 
house,  were  the  acts  for  which  the  assembly  has  been  con- 
demned. The  house  wus  coniiK)scd  of  88  members,  of  whom 
the  government  had  only  the  sup(X)rt  of  about  8 ;  and  this  was 
the  original  fault  of  the  system.  A  representative  government 
existed,  and  the  country  was  governed  &s  a  Crown  colony, 
the  members  of  the  adpiinistration  having  rarely  been  taken 
from  the  house  and  never  from  the  party  com|X)sing  the 
minority. 
//  i3  important  to  remark,  that  on  August  20,  1836,  the 


Hon.  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  pro 
establishment  in  Canada,  of  a  provincial  cabmet,  * 
of  persons  {tossessed  of  public  confidence,  and  wbo£< 
ana  policy  should  be  in  harroony  with  that  of  the  n\m 
body.'  Ue  stated  that  in  Upper  Canada,  finom  1824 
the  provincial  administration  nad  been  in  a  minority 
years  and  in  three  parliaments.  The  nuiical  cv 
administration  of  the  two  mt>vinces  was  the  nmc. 

On  the  publication  in  England  of  the  report  of 
missioners  sent  to  Lower  Canada,  Lord  J.  Rusvell  ii 
in  parliament  ten  resolutions.  The  Ist  stated  thit 
amounting  to  142,160/.  had  been  refused  in  Lowe 
between  the  years  1832  and  1837 ;  2nd,  that  in 
1836,  the  governor  had  applied  to  the  assembly  for  tl 
and  for  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  civil  govei 
the  province ;  3rd,  that  the  House  of  Assembly,  oo  t 
October,  1836,  had  refused  the  supplies  an^l  r« 
elective  legislative  council ;  the  repeal  of  the  North . 
Land  Company  Act ;  and  the  free  exercise  of  ii 
over  all  branches  of  the  executive  government ;  4t 
the  '  existing  state'  of  Lower  Canada,  it  was  unad 
make  the  council  elective,  but  tliat  measures  should  b 
to  secure  to  it  a  greater  degree  of  public  confidei 
that  while  it  was  expedient  to  improve  the  compotnt 
executive  coimcil  in  Lower  Caiada,  it  was  unad' 
subject  it  to  the  responsibility  demanded  by  the 
Assembly ;  6th,  that  the  title  of  land  bolden  by  i 
American  Land  Company  ought  to  be  maintained 
7th,  that  it  was  expeoient,  when  lands  in  Lower  Ca 
be  discharged  from  feudal  dues  and  services,  to  repea 
nada  Tenures  Act ;'  Sth,  that  for  dischaipng  ar 
receiver-general  of  the  province  should  be  empower 
the  amount  from  the  revenues  in  his  bands;  9th, 
hereditary,  territorial,  and  casual  revenues  of  the 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Icgislatui 
civil  list  shall  have  been  granted  ;  10th,  that  the  legi 
Lower  and  Upper  Canada  should  be  respectitely  i 
to  make  provision  for  the  joint  regulation  and  adji 
questions  relating  to  trade  and  commerce. 

These  resolutions  were  carried  by  a  large  ma} 
virtually  deprived  the  Assembly  of  the  only  conti 
existed  in  die  province  over  the  acts  of  the  aduii 
Great  discontent  was  produced  when  they  were  ami 
Canada ;  public  meetings  were  held,  violent  resolu 
passed,  but  not  a  single  step  was  taken  by  the  go>€ 
secure  peace  or  to  j^rcvcnt  the  occurrence  of  violei 
legislature  of  Lower  Canada  was  again  convoked  o: 
of  August,  1837,  when  the  resolutions  passed  in  t 
parliament  were  communicated  ;  but  the  assembly  a 
its  demands,  the  propriety  of  which  it  considered  the  i 
themselves  to  have  confirmed,  and  a  prorogation  u 
Matters  were  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  arrest  of  tv 
leaders,  who  were  rescued.  Warrants  were  issue 
arrest  of  others ;  the  peasantry  in  the  districts  of 
and  of  Grand  Brule  rose  in  amis,  and  wero  defeat 
military.  The  issue  was  not  doubtful,  but  the  ho 
civil  war  were  witnessed.  At  St.  Eustache,  Sir  J. 
had  no  influence  over  the  militia  who  accompanied 
houses  were  burnt  and  people  pillaged  aflcr  tbev 
mitted,  and  in  opposition  to  his  orders.  About  the ! 
an  insurrection  occurred  in  Upper  Canada,  where  ooi 
exasperation  prevailed  against  the  government.  Ii 
suppressed.  The  military  force  in  both  sections  of 
vince  being  small,  and  the  absence  of  previous  p 
having  weakened  the  authority  of  the  administratiui 
law  was  proclaimed. 

Lord  Gosford  was  recalled  from  Lower  Canada,  i 
Colborne  became  Administrator.  Sir  F.  Head  wi 
from  Upper  Canada,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  G 
On  January  16,  1838,  the  Earl  of  Durham  was 
governor  of  Canada  and  high  commiadoncr  for  the  i 
of  Canadian  affairs.  On  the  10th  of  February  the  . 
1  Vict,  c^  9,  was  passed,  suspending  the  lemslaturc 
Canaila,  and  empowering  the  appointment  m  a  speci 
Lord  Durham  arrived  iu  Canada  May  27,  and  on 
1838,  passed  an  ordinance,  by  which  it  was  enact 
twenty-six  persons,  among  whom  was  the  ex-speal 
assembly,  Mr.  Papincau,  should  jany  of  them  ever  i 
into  the  province,  they  should  sufter  death  *  if  co 
being  found  at  large  or  coming  into  the  ]Hx>viiicr 
jiersons  were  also  transported  to  Bermuda,  a  place  I 
jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  Canada.  This 
was  disallowed  by  the  Crown,  and,  in  coosequenoc  ( 
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I  Durham  at  this  step,  and  the  Act  to  indemnify 
up  his  office  and  returned  to  England  without 
Oft  was  however  made  by  him  on  the  affiiirs  of 
ich  it  was  advised  that  the  two  provinces  should 
1  that  the  responsibility  of  meraoers  of  the  eze- 
House  of  Assembly  should  be  recognised  by 
*  administration  with  the  majority  of  Uie  house, 
rbanoe  in  Canada  shortly  ahcrwards  occurred, 
tution  of  Lower  Canada  was  further  suspended 
of  oarliament.  On  the  2Srd  of  July,  1840,  the 
4  Vict.  c.  35,  for  the  re-union  of  the  provinces, 
It  authorises  the  appointment  of  a  legislative 
Crown  of  not  fewer  tnan  twenty  mcmbm ;  and 
le  two  provinces  shall  return  an  equal  number 
ves  to  tne  House  of  Assembly  (at  present  42 
le  city  of  Toronto  shall  return  two  members, 
of  Kingston,  Brock ville,  Hamilton,  Cornwall, 
ion,  and  Bytown,  in  North  Canada,  one  each ; 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal  shall  return  each  two 
the  towns  of  Three  Rivers  and  Sherbrook,  one 
i  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  shall  be 
r  years ;  that  all  writs,  proclamations,  ioumads, 
uncil  and  assembly  shall  be  in  the  English  lan- 
lat  the  entire  duties  and  revenues  of  the  pro- 
•rm  one  consolidated  fund,  and  the  sum  of 
edfically  appropriated  for  the  civil  government 
».  The  act  was  brought  into  operation  during 
don  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who  was  created 
m.  Many  of  his  measures  have  been  severely 
ut  his  true  merit  was,  that  ho  acted  with  the 
le  assembly,  though  that  majority  for  the  time 
ly  some  unpardonable  proceedings  at  the  elec- 
t,  for  the  first  time,  the  House  of  Assembly 
connected  with  the  actual  government  of  the 
rith  its  administration.  The  House  of  Assembly 
th  his  assent,  the  responsible  government  reso- 

permanent  establishment  of  this  system.  When 
mies  desired  to  interfere  in  the  direction  of  the 
Lord  Sydenham  replied,  that  *  the  local  govem- 

legislature  were  more  intimately  acquainted 
ested  in  the  works  in  question  than  any  set  of 
London,'  and  he  acted  as  if  convinced  that  the 
be  firovemcd  through  the  aid  of  the  representa- 
local  opinion. 

th  of  Lord  Sydenham,  Sir  C.  Bagot  was  ap- 
ceed  him.  He  associated  to  his  administration 
mding  French  Canadians,  who  had  been  un- 
i  from  office.  This  step  had  the  happiest  re- 
Y  seemed  banished  from  the  province.  He  is 
^cn  his  ministry  too  much  ))owcr,  but  no  act  has 
sustiun  the  statement,  and  he  governed  in  a 
honour,  justice,  and  legality.  Sir  C.  Bagot  was 
atal  illness,  and  was  superseded  by  Sir  C.  Met- 
pnt  governor,  in  1843.  The  ministers  then  in 
ice  resigned,  and  the  first  pariiamcnt  of  the 
ce  was  dissolved  in  consequence.  They  claimed 
I  on  all  public  appointments,  as  resi)onsible  to 
for  the  conduct  of  public  business.  It  docs  not 
f  appointment  whicn  they  proposed  to  make  was 

An  assertion  of  an  uncontrolled  prerogative  on 
f  patronage  has  been  nvuie  by  the  governor, 
»Ily  the  same  with  that  which  was  contested  in 
iring  Lord  Bute's  administration.  The  new 
;h  is  chiefly  composed  of  members  of  the  old 
appears  to  nave  very  nearly  equal  members,  in 
iment,  with  the  parliamentary  or  responsible 
rty ;  but  their  real  position  is  at  present  undeter- 
quence  of  many  petitions  on  contested  elections 
le  hoard. 

Table  that  the  Colonial  Office  should  have  hesi> 
dth  cordiality  and  openness  with  the  respon- 
of  the  local  administration.  They  are  jomtly 
he  government  of  the  province,  and  the  dis- 
lUic  patronase  by  the  local  administration  is 
y  am  of  confidence  and  an  element  of  political 
wew  executive  can  possess  little  power  for  any 
OSes. 

Bament  restored  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the 
ec  and  Montreal,  which  had  been  limited  l)y 
m,  and  it  petitioned  the  Crown  against  the 
Union  Act.  The  new  parliament  has  aln»ady 
Crown  against  the  clause  of  the  Union  Act  re- 
e  of  the  French  language. 


The  total  expenaes  paid  by  this  country  on  account  of  the 
army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  commissariat  in  Canada  in  1837. 
was  189,048/.  The  total  excess  of  expenditure,  above  this 
amount,  from  the  year  1837  to  1843,  m  consequence  of  tho 
insurrection,  has  been  4,909,017/.  The  expenditure  for  these 
services  in  1843  was  806,007/. 

The  population  of  the  counties  of  Lower  Canada  in  1831 
and  1843  was  as  follows : — 


CoantiM. 
Saguenay  .       • 
Montmorency  • 
Quebec 

Portneuf  .       • 
Champlain 
St  Maurice     *• 
Bertier 
Leinster    . 
Terrebone        • 
Two  Mountains 
Ottawa      • 
Montreal  • 
Vandrenil 
Beauhamois     • 
Huntingdon      • 
Konville    • 
Chambly  • 
Vercheres.       • 
Richelieu  • 
St.  Hyacinthe  . 
Sheflbrd    •       • 
Mississquol      • 
Stanstead  .       • 
Sherbrooke 
Dnunmond      • 


Nipolet     . 

Loi^niers 

Megantic  . 

Dorchester 

Bellechase 

L'Islet      . 

Bamonraska 

Rimonski  • 

Gasptf 

Bonaventure 


1S31. 

8,385 

8,089 

36,173 

13,656 

6,991 

16,906 

20,225 

22,122 

16,623 

20,905 

4,786 

43,773 

13,111 

16,859 

29,916 

18,185 

15,483 

12,319 

16,146 

13,365 

5,087 

8,801 

10,306 

7,103 

3,566 

S>>496 

19,509 

9,191 

2,283 

23,816 

13,529 

13,508 

14,557 

10,061 

5,003 

8,109 


1843. 
13,445 

8,434 
45,G7G 
15,922 
10,404 
20,591 
26,705 
25,807 
20,646 
26,835 
11,840 
64,306 
16,616 
28,580 
36,204 
21,198 
17,171 
12,968 
20,983 
21,734 

9,996 
10,865 
11,846 
13,302 

0,374 
11,645 
16,880 
13,617 

e,730 
84,826 
14,549 
16,990 
17,465 
17,577 

7,458 

8,280 


Total,  1831,  511,912;  1843,  678,590,  or  increase  166,671. 

The  county  of  Leinster  includes  those  of  L'Assomption 
and  Lachenaie ;  that  of  Huntingdon,  those  of  L'Acadic  and 
Laprairie ;  that  of  Dorchester,  those  of  Dorchester  and 
Beauce ;  and  that  of  Montmorency,  those  of  Montmorency 
and  Orleans,  which  counties  were  distinct  in  1831. 

The  population  of  the  dty  of  Montreal  in  1843  yv-as 
40,137. 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada  in  1841  was  as  follows : — 


OtUwa 

9,324 

Eastern 

30,279 

Johnstown  • 

35,952 

Bathurst      . 

27,C35 

Prince  Edward  . 

14,661 

Midland      .       • 

32,208 

Victoria      .       . 

13,161 

Newcasde    • 

41,952 

Home  .       • 

64,401 

Toronto  (city) 

14,249 

Niagara 

34,521 

Gore     • 

42.577 

Wellington  • 

18,851 

Brock  .       . 

15,021 

Talbot.       . 

9,626 

London 

32,257 

Western      . 

23,026 

1831,    321,903; 

increase. 

133,398. 

Total  population  of  the  whole  province  1,133,891.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Kingston  in  1841  was  6292; 
Hamilton,  3413;  and  of  Comw^lH  1^7. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived  in  the  province, 
at  Quebec,  irom  1832  to  1841  both  incluuve,  was  227,608, 
most  of  whom  must  h^vc  gone  elsewhere. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived  at  Quebec  in  the 
following  years  was : — 


Where  fiom.                 183«. 

England  and  Wales  12, 188 
IreUnd         .       .     12,590 
ScoUand        •       •       2,224 
Nova  Scotia,  &c  •          720 

IS37. 

5,580 

14,538 

1,509 

274 

ISSS. 

990 

1456 

547 

273 

1SS9. 

1589 

5113 

485 

255 

1840. 

4,567 

16,291 

1,144 

232 

3266 


7439     22,234 


27,722    21,901 

In  1841,28,086;  in  1842,  44,374;  in  1843,31,727;  and 
in  1844,  20,142.  Total  in  9  years,  196,891.  The  number 
of  emigrants  irom  the  United  Kingdom  who  arrived  at  ports  of 
the  United  States  in  part  of  the  above  period  was :— 
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18.36  59,075  1840  41,500 

1837  34,000  1841  45,017 

1838  13,059  1842  63,852 

1839  24,376  1843  28,335 

Total,  309,214. 

The  arrival  of  shipping  at  Quebec  in  the  following  ycara 
was: — 

Ships.  Tons. 

1842  863  307,448 

1843  1185  429,741 

1844  1214  458,971 

The  public  provision  for  education  in  Upper  Canada  is  very 
limited,  and  in  no  part  of  North  America  is  education  so  little 
regarded.  That  part  of  the  public  lands  which  ought  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  educational  purftoses  has  been  otherwise 
appliea.  In  Lower  Canada  Lord  Groderich,  by  a  dispatch  of  July 
7,1831,  consented  to  yield  to  the  claim  of  the  assembly,  and  to 
place  the  revenues  of  the  estates  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  disposal 
of  the  provincial  legislature,  for  the  support  of  education  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  chief  \jart  of  these  estates  consists  of 
five  aeignories  at  Quebec,  one  at  Montreal,  and  two  at  Three 
Rivers.  Their  revenue  in  1841  was  46661,,  and  a  sum  of 
29,592/.  on  the  same  account  was,  in  1844,  in  the  provincial 
chest,  without  interest.  The  fiJmds  have  been,  at  various 
times,  grossly  mL^applied,  though  probably  there  is  nothing 
which  ue  Lower  Canadians  more  anxiously  liope  for  than  their 
application  to  the  noble  pur))Oses  to  which  they  were  originally 
devoted,  in  a  manner  that  shall  give  distinction  and  honour  to 
Lower  Canada.  The  old  college  of  the  Jesuits,  part  of  the 
estates  at  Quebec,  is  at  present  occupied  as  barracks. 

In  1842,  in  Lower  Canada,  44,703  acres  of  land  were  sold, 
at  an  average  of  3s.  2d,  per  acre  for  orown  lands,  and  4s.  6d, 
|ier  acre  for  clergy  reserves,  both  being  waste  lands,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  one  forming  part  of  the  public  income,  and 
that  of  the  other  being  specially  appropriated.  In  Upper 
Canada  23,621  acres  were  sold,  at  an  average  of  95.  an  acre 
for  crown  lands,  and  1  Is.  3d.  for  clergy  reserves.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  practice  of  extensive  leasing  has  been  introduced 
in  order  to  favour  coloniiation,  but  the  experience  of  a  similar 
attemnt  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  old  colonies  of  America, 
and  tne  freat  amount  of  arrears  in  all  cases  of  leasing  crown 
lunds  in  Canada,  prove  its  inexpediency,  and  Uic  political  evils 
it  may  occasion.  The  rents  of  leased  clergy  reserves  in  1 842  in 
Upper  Canada  were  4996/. ;  but  of  this  sum  only  1108/.  had 
been  collected.  *  £xi)ericncc/  Sir  C.  Bagot  stated,  *  had 
proved  the  inefficiency  of  past  efforts  to  collect  them,  and  that 
irritation  and  ill-will  were  sure  to  follow  tlie  adoption  of  ex- 
treme legal  measures  by  the  government.* 

In  1841  there  passed  the  Wclland  and  Lachine  canab  these 
quantities  of  goods : 

Wetland.  Ijiehine. 

Of  the  Forest,         .         .          .  66,923  46,614 

Agriculture      ....  77,659  89,989 

Merchandise  and  manufactures    .  4,540  20,351 

Miscellaneous            .         .         .  23,841  13,640 

Tons      .   172,964  172,564 

The  miscellaneous  articles  consisted  of  salt,  plaster,  cools, 
bricks,  stone,  &c. ;  but  a  very  considerable  quuntitv  of  timber 
fnases  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  without  entering  the  Lachiuc 
canal. 

The  tolls  received  on  the  Welland  canal  were,  in  1835, 
5807/.;  1841,22,210/.;  1843,24,906/.  The  tolls  on  the  U- 
chine  canal  were,  1827,  3051/. ;  1833,7154/.;  1842, 14,131/. ; 
1843,  16,159/.  On  the  Chambly  canal  in  1843,  7322/.  On 
the  Burlington  Bay  canal  in  >842,  1918/. 

The  gross  amount  of  customa'  duties  received  in  1843-44  was 
241 ,572/.,  and  the  amounts  received  at  the  following  places  will 
show  the  chief  i)laces  of  trade  ;  Quebec,  55,843/. ;  Montreal, 
102,482/. ;  Toronto,  17,603/. ;  Kingston,  9278/. ;  Hamilton, 
12.191/. ;  St.  John's,  22,350/. 

rrevious  to  the  Union,  the  province  of  Lower  Canada  had 
only  a  sniall  debt  of  about  30,000/.  In  Upfier  Canada,  in 
1839,  Sir  G.  Arthur  stated  the  debt  to  be  1,162,187/.— tlie 
interest  65,000/;  the  permanent  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, 56,000/. ;  and  the  revenue  7 8,000/.,  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  42,000/.  In  January,  1844,  the  debt  incurred  previous  to 
tlie  Union  amounte<l  to  1,559,431/.,  and  the  new  debt  to 
781,125/. ;  total  2,340,556/,  The  net  revenue  of  the  pro- 
's at  the  Hime  date  was  320,987/.,  which,  with  a  previous 
"^  of  79,347/.,  gave  the  total  rocvipfs  for  the  year  at 
U,,andtL  bfthuicu  over  cx|icudilure  of  1 15,505/. 


By  a  late  alteration  of  duties,  foreign  mhtat  h 
Canada  is  taxed  under  aproviiMMl  sot  at  Si.  per 
wheat  and  flour  exported  from  Canada  rnny  be  in 
Great  Britain  at  a  duty  of  Is.  per  qnartor. 

(Parliamentojy  Papenjrom  1886  to  1845.) 

CANARIA,  or  Gran  Cauurk,  is  n  iahnd  of 
group,  to  which  it  has  grven  its  name.  It  is  situs 
27*"  45^  and  28°  W  N.  lat.,  and  between  15''  25^ 
W.  long.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  about  twent 
in  diameter,  or  seventy-five  in  circumference. 
like  the  other  Canaries,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  c 
trachyte,  basalt,  and  more  recent  volcanic  urodao 
surface  is  extremely  uneven,  and  the  rocxs  rise 
with  a  steep  acclivtt;^.  The  most  eievaled  poiat 
southern  coast,  and  is  called  Pico  del  Poco  de 
The  German  naturalist  Von  Buch  detemmed  ii 
above  the  sea  by  the  barometer,  and  foimd  it  to  be 
lish  feet ;  but  Lieutenant  Arlett  fiHuid  it  to  be 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  islsnd  is  the  Roqoe  > 
according  to  Von  Buch  5666  feet,  sod  aocording 
nant  Arlett  6070  feet,  above  the  sea-level.  The 
tween  these  volcanic  masses  are  not  of  great  widt 
fertile,  which  b  always  the  case  where  the  soil  i 
decomposition  of  volcanic  matter.  In  climate  the 
sembles  the  island  of  Tenerifle.  Canaria  hM  n 
ages  than  any  other  of  the  Canaries.  The  bai^ 
rests  generally  extends  to  a  greater  distance  froc 
During  the  summer,  when  there  is  a  constsnt  nort 
the  high  land,  by  obstmctine  its  course,  cccasio 
prevail  off  the  south-west  end  of  the  iriand  to  the 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  land,  where  the  divit 
again  unite.  The  same  cause  however  gives  rta 
erly  current  close  in  shore,  which  the  coasting  ve 
account.  The  productions  of  this  island  do  no 
those  of  Teneriite  [P.  C,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  2041. 
there  are  no  camels  on  Canaria.  The  capital.  La 
built  on  a  bay  of  moderate  extent,  which  has  ti 
chorage.  It  is  the  brgest  town  in  the  Csnarie 
population  of  18,000  individuals.  It  is  well  buil 
cathedral,  hospital,  and  college,  with  convents  ol 
nuns.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  kiaving  fov 
the  streets  or  principal  8C)uares.  The  market  is  « 
with  every  kind  of  {provisions,  especially  of  fruit.  I 
considerable  commerce  with  England  and  Amcri<: 
a  few  small  vessels  to  the  fishery  on  the  westi^m  s 
Sahara.  Canaria  was  taken  by  the  Sjianiards  L 
has  since  remained  in  their  possession. 

(Glas,  History  and  Ccnqvesi  if  the  Canaiy  I* 
Buch,  Physikalistte  lieschreilmng  tlerCanarisrlten 
Canarischen  Inifeln  nach  ihrem  gegenwartitftn  Z 
Mac  Grcgor;  and  Arlctt's  Stimy  of  the  Cahai} 
London  Geogr.  Juunud^  vol.  vi.) 

CANCELLIE'RI,  FRANCESCO,  bom  a 
1751,  after  studying  in  the  Roman  college  uwic 
professors  Cunich,  Cordara,  and  Zaccaria,  bccuir 
to  the  senator  liezconico,  and  afterwards  libn 
learned  Cardinal  Antonelli,  Prefect  of  the  Vrvyt 
1773  he  edited  a  newly  discovered  fragment  of  tb 
of  Livy,  with  a  preface.  On  the  occasicm  of  the  i 
addcHl  by  Pius  VI.  t%the  Basilica  of  the  Vatiom. 
undertook  a  work  of  historical  and  liturgical  erud 
antient  office  of  Secretary  of  that  Basilica,  '  I>c 
Iksilicu:  Vaticana;,'  4  vols.  4to.,  Rome,  17b8,  ubi 
an  ample  store  of  information  concerning  the  1 
early  history,  its  vaults,  its  library,  its  former  moc 
circuses  of  Caligula  and  Nero,  with  illustrations  o 
monuments  and  documents.  This  work  was  rec 
great  applause  by  the  learned,  and  the  author 
among  the  first  writers  on  church  antiquities.  lie 
published  a  *  Descrizione  del  Carcero  1  ulliano,'  a  » 
statues  of  Pasquino  and  Marforio,  as  well  as  vorio 
on  the  ceremonies  which  are  performed  in  St.  Pet 
and  in  the  pontifical  chapel  or  the  Vatican  on  frr 
days ;  he  explained  the  origin  and  meaning  ^  t 
ceremonies,  most  of  which  appear  to  the  uninibnm 
as  unmeaning  pageants  and  mummeries ;  but  are  re 

*  Descrizione  aoi  tre  Pontificali  che  si  celebranone 
Vaticana  per  lo  Feste  di  Natale,  di  Pasqua,  e  di 

*  Descrizione  delle  Funzioni  che  si  celebrano  neU 
Pontificia  per  la  Scttiinana  santa ;'  '  Notizie  intomo 
Vigilia,  Notte,  c  Festa  di  Naitule ;'  *  Descriziisic  dd 
Pontificic  e  Canlinalizic  di  tutto  TAnno ;'  '  Storia 
Po^scssi  dc*  souimi  Pontcfici  da  Leone  III.  k  Pio  V 
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fie  itoriche  delle  mere  Fcste  dei  SS.  Apostoli  Pietro  c  Paolo, 
Mia  loro  aolenne  Ricognizione  nella  Bamlica  Latcranense 
tida  Pio  VII. ;'  *  Deamione  della  dopma  llluininazia*'c 
li  Cupola  di  S.  Pietro  a  Lantcmoni  c  Fiaccolc,  e  dclla 
aadola  della  Mole  Adriana.'  Moat  of  these  treatises  have 
n  translated  into  French. 

fiien  the  French  revolutioniats  drove  away  Piiu  VI.  from 
ae,  ia  Felimarf ,  1798,  Cancellieri  was  separated  from  his 
on  Cardinal  Antonclli,  who  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
itevecehia.  Soom  years  after,  when  Pius  VII.  took  po9- 
0n  of  Rome,  Cancellieri  was  appointed  director  of  the 
ting-press  of  the  Propaganda.  In  1804  he  accom|Mmicd 
lioal  Antonelli  to  Paris,  on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon's 
nation.  He  kept  a  diary  of  that  journey,  from  which 
f  cntertaiiung  extracts  are  found  iu  Baraldi's  Life  of  Can- 
■fi.  When  the  Frendi  invaded  Rome  a  second  time,  in 
I,  Cardinal  Antonelli  was  banished  to  Siiiifraelia,  where 
Bed  in  1811.  At  the  restoration  of  Pius  VII.  Cancel, 
wai  reinstated  in  his  office.  lie  continued  to  write  works 
■tiquarun  erudition  until  1826,  when  he  died  at  Rome. 
yoir  before,  he  had  at  his  own  expense  raised  a  hand- 
e  eenot^  with  a  biographical  inKcription  to  his  natron 
iinal  Antonelli,  in  the  basilica  of  tne  Latcran,  Wlow 
sk  he  desired  by  will  to  have  himself  buried.  He 
iriwd  an  account  of  tliis  monument :  *  Cenotaphium  Leo- 
i  Antonelli,'  Peaaro,  1825.  Pietro  Visconti  wrote  the 
nr  of  Cancellieri  for  the  Tiberinc  Academy.  The  Mar- 
ViUaroaa  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  '  Ultimi  Uffizii  alia 
■Bria  deir  Abate  Francesco  Cancellieri,'  Naples,  1827. 
the  nrinted  works  of  Cancellieri,  which  exceed  160 
,  toe  following,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
inir  of  notice :  1,  '  II  Mcrcato,  il  Lago  deli*  Acqui 
il  Palazzo  Panfiliano  nel  Circo  Agonale,'  &c.,  4to., 
M,  1811.  Thia  is  an  erudite  description  of  a  most  in- 
Miig  district  of  the  city  of  Rome.  2,  *  Dissertazionc  in- 
B  a^i  Uomini  dotati  di  gran  Memoria,  e  a  quclli  divenuti 
■Miati,'  1815;  3,  '  Descriaone  dell*  Usodi  mppresentarc 
liftna  neir  Epifania.'  This  refers  to  one  of  the  popular 
Ins  of  Rome.  4, '  Notiiae  sopra  V  Origine  c  V  Uso  dell' 
tfa  pcicalorio  e  dcffli  altri  Anelli  crclrsiiuttiiri,'  1823; 
MMorie  della  Vita  ed  0|)cm  del  Pillore  Erraiito,'  1824  ; 
iKoCiae  delle  Stagioiii  e  de'  Stti  diversi  in  mi  m^no  stali 

fiCoDclavi  nella  Cittik  di  Roma,' 1823;  7,  *  I«etteru 
Y  Originc  delle  Parole  Dominus  e  l^omnus,  e  del  Titolo 
Dta,*  Rome,  1808;  8,  *  Dissertazioni  epi^toluri  sopra 
^lafaro  Colombo  e  Giovanni  Gerson,*  1809;  9,  '  Elogio 
iCMnale  Stefano  Borgia,'  1809 ;  10,  '  Elcnchus  Librorum 
i  cmovenis  Formis  impressi  prodierunt  o  Propaganda,' 
1.  Manv  of  bia  minor  works  have  appeared  in  the 
Lctterarie,'  *  Notizie  del  Giomo/  *  Giomale 
'  and  other  journals.  There  is  a  list  of  his  iucditcd 
•BMNmting  to  eighty. 

Biografia  degli  Italiani  IlhistrL) 
DLES    A&D    LAMPIS.      [Lights,    Artificial, 
LS.1 

WDOLLE,  DE.  [Dn  Candolle,  P.  C.  S.l 
AKKER.DRAND.  [Uudo,  P.  C] 
iKNA,  a  flcnuf  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
HMec.  It  has  apathaceous  flowers,  simple  anthers  at- 
I  to  the  edge  of  a  petal-like  filament,  an  mferior  ovary, 
dab-ahaped  erect  free  style,  a  linear  obtuse  stigma, 
jiwa  several  apeciea  of  thisgenus,  all  of  which  are  known 
MBDe  of  Inoian  Shot.     They  are  inhabitants  of  South 

tad  of  the  East  Indies. 
Ufea  hat  the  inner  limb  of  the  corolla  trifid,  the  seg- 
hweolate,  acuminate,  straight.  Thb  species,  with  C. 
mi  C  eoecmeay  are  common  plants  within  the  tropics 
Ike  eontinenta.  In  America  and  Brazil  they  arc 
b^  the  common  name  of  wild  plantains.  Their  loaves 
tod  tough,  and  are  mostly  cnoaen  for  forming  envc- 
irticln  of  commerce.  Hence  the  French  call  these 
»  The  seeds  of  most  of  the  species  arc  round, 
hard,  hesvy,  and  about  the  sixteenth  of  an 
i  diuKtcr,  reacmbling  shot,  for  which  they  arc  soiiie- 
wdasasabrtitute. 
r  Mw  baa  smooth  leaves  and  stems  col  oared  at  the  base, 
^<Hb  tubuimii  and  large,  the  middle  seguK'nt  of  the  corolla 
%dte.  This  is  one  of  the  species  of  the  order  the  root- 
ttarwhidi  is  oaod  for  making  arrowroot.  Nearly  all  the 
mm  ciMlain  starch  in  the  rootstock,  which  renders  them  flt 
kiMtd  m  food  after  being  cooked.  The  starch  is  separated 
taring  the  roototock  in  pieces,  and  submitting  it  to  the 
hi  </ water.    The  water  with  the  »tejxh  sus^Kndcd  U 


I  poured  off  from  the  ligneous  portion  of  the  rootstock,  and  tho 
1  starch  is  afterwards  allowed  to  subside.  Clusius  says  that  the 
j  C.  lutea  grows  in  the  ojien  air  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
;  that  tho  inliubitants  of  those  countriea  use  the  seeds  for  making 
:  rosarii's. 
I      Many  of  tlie  species  will  bear  the  open  air  in  the  summer 

•  in  this  country.  They  requhle  a  light  rich  soil,  and  ma\'  be 
\  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  or  by  sowing  the  seed.  They 
j  should  \h}  )iU«ntc-d  out  in  a  warm  border  early  in  the  summer. 

•  (Loudon,  EncychfjHidia  qf  Plants.) 

j  CA'NO,  ALONSO,  a  very  celebrated  S|)anish  painter, 
^  sculptor,  ond  architect,  was  bom  at  Granada,  in  1601.  lie 
j  was  educated  in  Seville,  whither  his  father,  an  architect,  had 
reinovoU ;  and  he  studied  sculpture  there,  under  J.  Montaiies, 
and  {Miinting  under  PachcK^o  and  Juan  de  Castillo,  all  men  of 
celebrity ;  but  Cano*s  true  ma^ttcrs  in  design  were  some  an- 
tient  statues  in  the  Casa  de  Pilaios,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Alcalh.  Cano  is  called  tlie  Michelangelo  of  Spain ;  in  some 
respects  they  were  siiuilar,  but  the  simibrity  is  more  in  the 
extent  of  their  abilities  than  in  the  (juality.  Cano,  as  did 
also  Michehingelo,  obtained  his  reputation  tirst  by  sculpture, 
and  as  early  as  16i;i9,  he  had  earned  such  celebrity,  that  he 
was  appointed  painter  to  King  Philiu  IV.  of  S|iain,  and  lui<l 
the  superintendence  of  various  arenitectural  works  in  the 
royal  inJaccs  of  Madrid  and  in  the  city.  After  various  ad- 
ventures in  the  |)rinci|ial  cities  of  the  south  of  Spain,  Cano 
died  at  Granada,  in  1G67,  leaving  a  numerous  school,  but  ho 
had  not  a  single  tchohu-  who  approached  him  in  ability.  Ilis 
works,  which  are  conspicuous  tor  vigour  of  design,  richness  of 
colour,  and  boldness  of  execution,  are  very  numerous ;  there 
arc  many  at  Seville,  Xeres,  Cordova,  Mttdri<},  the  Escurial, 
Toledo,  Alcalh  de  llcnares,  Cuenca,  Avila,  Valencia,  Mur- 
cia,  Malaga,  and  Granada,  where,  in  the  church  of  San  Diego, 
a  Conception  of  tlie  Virgin  with  angels  ia  considered  his 
masterpiece. 

Cano  was  of  a  singular  disposition  and  of  a  violent  temper, 
which  on  more  than  one  occrusion  placed  him  in  great  dangi*r 
of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  accused  of  having  ajwussinatcd 
his  wife  out  of  jealousy ;  liut  tlie  charge  rests  solely  upon 
the  tcstiniony  of  Paloniiiio,  who  wrote  many  years  after  the 
event  which  ga\c  rise  to  the  rumour.  Cean  ticrmudez  souglit 
ill  vain  for  a  record  of  any  process  against  him.  The  story  is, 
that  at  Madrid,  in  1043,  when  he  returned  homeono  evenmg, 
ho  found  his  wile  assassinated,  his  house  robbed,  and  an  Italian 
assbtant  who  used  to  live  with  him  had  absconded ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  pre*sumntive  evidence  against  tiie  Italian, 
Cano  was  himself  accused  of  the  murder,  and  was  jHit  to  the 
rack  ;  no  confession  hoin-evor  being  eiic  ited  from  hiin,  he  was 
released  and  al)soIved  of  tiio  charge.  U|K>n  his  plea  of  ezcr/- 
lens  in  artCj  his  riglit  arm  liad  been  exempted  from  the  tor- 
ture. Several  years  after,  in  1G68,  when  lie  was  in  Granada, 
a  councillor  ot  tliat  city  commissioned  him  to  make  a  small 
figure  of  Saint  Antony  of  Padua ;  for  which,  when  finished, 
Cano  asked  100  pistoles.  The  councillor,  reckoning  up  t lie 
time  that  Cano  had  been  about  the  work,  said,  *  Why,  you 
have  been  25  days  onlv,  over  this  figure,  and  you  are  charging 
me  four  ])istolcs  \Kir  Jay  for  your  work,  an  exorbitant  rate  ; 
for  I,  who  am  a  councillor,  do  not  receive  half  so  much.' 
Upon  which  Cuno,  greatly  incensed  af  his  misplaced  arith- 
metic, furiously  answered,  *  I  have  been  50  years  learning  to 
make  this  figure  in  25  days;'  and  immediately  dashed  the 
saint  to  pieces  on  the  pavement,  to  the  great  consternation  and 
horror  of  the  simple  councillor,  who  made  all  haste  out  of  the 
house  of  a  man  who  could  so  unceremoniously  demolish  a 
saint.  The  act  was  in  fact  a  capital  offence  ;  but  it  apj^ars 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  inquisition.  A  similar  de- 
struction of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  caused  the  death  of  Tor- 
rigiano,  who  \ias  convicted  of  heresy,  and  died  in  prison,  be- 
fore his  sentence  was  carried  Into  effect.  Cano  is  said  also  on 
his  death-bed  to  have  refused  to  take  the  crucifix  presented  to 
him  by  the  j)ricst,  on  account  of  its  bad  workmanship. 

(Palomino,  Mtiseo  PicioricOy  &c. ;  Cumberland, -4necJc;/c< 
of  eminent  Painters  in  Spain;  Cean  Bcrmudcz,  biccionario 
ilistonco,  &c.)  .  *  ^* 

CANO'NICA,  LUIGI,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  C«- 
gnola's  contemi)oraric8  [Cagxola,  P.  C.  S.],  executed  many 
public  ond  private  builcfinps  at  Milan.  Among  his  nrinoiijul 
works,  that  which  is  the  most  noted  and  the  most  remarkable  u.r 
its  imriwse  and  chamctc  r,  is  the  so-cullod  Arena,  or  Amphi. 
theatre,  which,  in  regard  to  mere  extent  of  filan,  more  than 
rivals  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  being  on  ellipsis  of  about  8Co 
bv  400  feet ;  but  it  is  comiwrntively  a  mere  S|)acious  enclosure 
swroumlv'd  by  not  woa»  thim  eight  rov-s  of  gradini,  or  stuu 
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rising  no  higher  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
principal  entrance  is  at  one  extremity ;  and  on  one  side  in 
the  centre  of  the  longer  axis,  is  an  derated  pulvinare,  or  log- 
gia, intended  for  the  riceroy,  and  adorned  with  eight  Corin- 
thian columns  of  red  granite.  Thb  singular  edifice  was  be- 
gun in  1805,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  who  then  sought  to  ph)- 
pitiate  his  Milanese  subjects  by  embellishing  their  capital. 

Canonica  was  employed  on  sereral  other  buildings  at  Milan, 
but  the  fauie  of  the  beautiful  Palazzo  Bellotti  cannot  be  claimed 
for  him,  although  it  has  been  attributed  to  him.  His  chief 
works  there  are  the  Palazzo  Orsini  (the  interior),  the  Casa 
Canonica,  and  ihe  two  theatres,  Rd  and  Carcano.  He  also 
built  three  other  theatres,  at  Brescia,  Mantua,  and  Parma,  or 
rather,  the  last  was  only  executed  from  his  designs,  by  Bet- 
toli .  Canonica  died  at  Milan ,  in  February,  1 844,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  leaving  a  considerable  fortune,  and  making  several 
munificent  bequests,  one  of  them  the  sum  of  174,000  francs 
(about  7000/.)  to  tlie  Primary  Schools  of  Lombardy ;  ano- 
tlier  87,000  francs  to  the  Milan  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  annually  to  the  education 
and  support  of  some  young  artist,  architect,  painter,  or 
sculptor. 

CANOPPI,  ANTO'NIO,  an  Italian  artist,  who  resided 
during  the  latter  half  of  his  life  in  Russia,  and  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  fifly-nine.  Ilislkther,  who 
wis  civil  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  day  in  that  pro- 
fession, educated  him.  But  though  he  profited  by  the 
instruction  bestowed  upon  him,  Antonio  soon  relinquished 
science  for  art-- construction  for  design.  He  aspired  to  build 
af^cr  the  manner  of  Piranesi,  the  study  of  whose  works  filled 
his  imagination  with  visions  of  architectural  pomp,  which  he 
had  afterwards  opportunities  of  displaying  wnen  be  began  to 
paint  for  the  stage.  His'  first  practice  however  was  as  a 
nvsco-paintcr,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  bj^  many 
Italian  nobles  to  decorate  their  saloons.  At  this  period,  he 
obtained  the  notice  of  Canova,  who  did  much  to  recommend 
him,  and  also  gave  him  instruction  in  sculpture.  At  Venice 
he  became  scene-painter  at  the  Fenice  theatre,  and  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  the  same  capacity  at  Mantua,  where  some 
of  the  scenery  executed  by  him  is  said  to  be  still  preserved 
for  the  sake  of  its  beauty.  While  ho  was  thus  winning  pub- 
lic admiration,  a  cloud  was  suddenly  thrown  over  his  success 
by  the  political  changes  of  the  time,  or  rather,  in  consequence 
of  the  active  part  he  took  in  thcm^  which  was  such  that  he 
was  marked  out  by  the  French  government  as  a  very  danger- 
ous o))ponent,  one  that  was  at  all  events  to  bo  got  rid  of. 
Finding  his  personal  safety  threatened  by  the  emissaries  of 
Na])oleon,  Canopj)!  fled  to  Germany,  anu  having  made  his 
way  to  Vienna,  was  so  fortunate  as  there  to  meet  with  a 
l)rotector  and  patron  in  the  Russian  ambassador  Prince  Ra- 
zimiovsky,  who  proposed  to  him  to  establish  himself  in  Rus- 
sia. Accordingly,  furnished  with  letters  of  recommendation 
by  the  prince,  he  proceeded  to  Moscow  in  1807,  where  he 
was  fully  employed  for  several  years,  chiefly  in  adorning  with 
mural  painting  and  arabesque  decorations  the  saloons  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobles.  The  hall  of  the  Senate  thus  embellished  by  him 
excited  general  and  lively  admiration,  but  that  and  all  his 
other  labours  of  the  kind  in  that  capital,  perished  in  the  me- 
morable conflagration  of  1812.  Just  before  that  event  Ca- 
noppi  had  sought  an  asylum  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was 
already  known  by  reputation,  and  was  readily  engaged  as 
scene-painter  at  the  imperial  Theatre,  in  which  service  he 
continued  till  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  the  interval  of 
a  twelvemonth,  when  being  ordered  (1819)  to  travel  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  he  vijiited  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus. 
Among  the  vast  number  ofsplendid  architectural  scenes  which 
he  produced  for  the  theatre  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  course 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  those  for  the  operas  of  the  Zauber- 
flote  and  Semiramis  were  considered  truly  wonderful  perform- 
ances of  their  kind  ;  and  the  name  of  (;ano})))i  was  enrolled 
with  those  of  Sanquirico,  Quaglio,  Schinkel,  and  other  peat 
scenicisti.  His  engagements  with  tlie  theatre  did  not  how- 
ever so  completely  occupy  Canoppi  as  to  prevent  his  exer- 
cising his  pencil  upon  smaller  subjects  and  easel-pieces. 
These  were  chiefly  either  architectural  compositions  or 
architectural  views,  such  as  those  of  the  Winter  Palace 
(the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1838),  and  the  Etat  Major 
at  St.  Petersburg ;  both  which  are  or  were  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Hermitage.  But  he  sometimes  took  historical,  or  rather, 
poetical  subjects;  among  others,  two  from  the  descent  of 
MneaB  to  the  infernal  regions,  one  representing  Tartarus,  the 
other  the  JEJ/oaa  Fields;   also  a  Bacchanalian  Scene,  re- 


markable for  the  niasteriy  combinatioii  of  two  light 
thb  moon  in  the  landscape  and  that  of  torches  « 
temple.  The  Interior  or  a  Convent  is  another  g 
mired  piece  by  him. 

Besides  having  a  considerable  taste  for  litenture. 
wrote  on  various  subjects  appertaining  to  his  art,  p 
and  architecture  included ;  and  there  is  one  publi 
him,  which  appeared  in  1830,  endtled  '  Opinion  i 
Canoppi  sur  1  Architecture  en  edn^ral,  et  en  sp^ia 
Construction  des  Th^trcs  Modemes.' 

(Khudozhestvennya  Gazeta,  No.  22,  Nov.  1837. 

CANTARI'NI,  SIMO'NE,  called  l\  Pctarwe, 
at  Pesaro,  in  1612,  and  in  his  youth  was  the  schoh 
dolfi ;  but  he  afterwards  chose  Gaido  Reni  for  his  n 
lived  some  time  with  him  in  Bologna.  He  veir  short 
himself  to  be  a  formidable  rival,  even  to  Guido  hin 
he  was  of  such  a  contemptuous  and  arrogant  dispos 
he  made  enemies  of  all  the  painters  of  &loena,  an* 
people  too,  so  that  he  became  at  length  totmly  neel 
avoided  by  the  Bolognese,  and  he  accordingly  fe 
compelled  to  leave  Bologna.  He  removed  to  l(ome 
a  high  reputation  there,  and  in  some  respects,  es]} 
grace  of  conception,  was  pronounced  to  dc  superi 
master  Guido :  even  Count  Malvasia,  himself  a  £ 
stales  Cantarini  the  best  colourist  and  the  purest 
ot  the  seventeenth  century.  Afler  spending  som 
Rome,  he  returned  to  Boloffna,  and  opened  a  schi 
which  however  he  eave  up  fKordy  afterwards,  upon 
an  invitation  from  tne  Duke  of  Mjuitua  to  visit  thatc 
bane  of  his  life  however,  his  own  conceit,  foUowi 
Mantua,  where  by  his  arrosance  and  tlie  depre< 
others  he  very  soon  disgusted  the  artists  of  that  ] 
he  finally  quarrelled  with  the  duke  himself,  about 
with  which  the  duke  was  not  satisfied.  From  M 
went  to  Verona,  where  he  died,  in  1648,  aged  only  t 
under  the  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned. 

Cantarini's  fault  was  not  so  much  an  exaltation  ol 
works  beyond  their  merits,  as  a  denial  of  merit  i 
He  was  certainly  a  great  painter,  as  far  as  execut 
make  him  such ;  in  the  extremities  he  was  perhap 
and  has  had  few  rivals ;  he  showed  also  great  mastt 
general  management  of  the  nude ;  in  draperies  he  i 
successful,  lie  painted  a  few  altar-pieces,  several  1 
lies,  and  many  portnuts,  in  which  he  was  admirable 
is  a  head  of  Guido,  when  old,  by  Cantarini,  in  the 
Bologna,  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  has  perha 
been  equalled.  His  masterpieces  are,  Sant'  Antoi 
Franciscans  at  Cagli ;  San  Jacopo,  in  the  churc 
saint  at  Rimini ;  a  Magdalen  at  the  Philippine; 
Domenico  at  tlie  Predicants,  and  several  others,  < 
the  j>ortrait  of  a  young  nun,  at  Pesaro.  He  ct( 
several  ])lates  in  a  masterly  manner,  some  of  which 
as  the  works  of  Guido. 

(Malvasia,  Fehina  Pitt  rice  ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pitta 
Bartsch,  Peintre-Graveur.) 

CA'NTHARUS,  a  genus  of  Aeanthopter>'poii 
fishes,  established  by  Cuvier  for  the  reception  of  ce 
cies  belonging  to  the  family  of  Sparida^  and  prcsc 
common  character  of— a  deep  compressed  body ;  a  si 
gated  dorsal  fin ;  a  short  muzzle ;  and  teeth  which 
numerous,  crowded,  conical,  and  ranged  in  several  n 
of  the  external  row  beine  strongest  and  most  cun 
fishes  of  this  genus  inhaoit  the  Mediterranean  and 
One  of  them,  the  Black  Bream  of  Montagu  {Cant 
setiSf  Cuv.  and  Val.),  is  not  uncommon  on  the  south 
of  England,  where  it  enters  harbours  and/eeds  on  ma 
tables,  though  it  will  take  bait  like  other  fish.  It ; 
length  of  20  inches,  and  is  of  a  bluish  grey  colou 
with  alternate  light  and  dark  narrow  longitudinal 
centres  of  the  scales  being  darker  than  the  edges.  ''. 
fin  is  pale  brown,  and  lodged  in  a  groove  throughout 
the  other  fins  are  grey ;  the  ventral,  anal,  and  caud 
darker  than  the  pectoral. 

Besides  Cantfiarus  griseus,  three  other  Europe 
are  enumerated  by  Cuvier:    Canihartig  v^ilgaris^ 
and  C.  orbicularis.     There  are  eight  exotic  speciei 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  Indian  seas. 

(Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  HiU.  Kat.  des  Poisi 
and  Varrcll's  History  of  British  Fishes,  vol.  i.) 

CANTO'NI,  SIMONE,  a  recent  Milanese  a 
considerable  note,  was  bom  at  Maggio,  a  small 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  rec€  ived  his  first  instructioi 
tecture  from  his  father  Pietro,  who  was  of  that  | 
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apood  deal  at  Genoa.  lie  afterwards  went  to  Rome 
'  improvement,  and  on  his  return  settled  at  Milan, 
first  work  of  any  note  he  was  employed  upon  was 
3  Mellerio.  Two  other  noble  mansions  afterwards 
him  in  the  lame  city,  are  the  Casa  Perticati  and 

0  Serbelloni,  the  former  of  which  has  engaged 
'  the  Ionic  oitier,  with  Caryatid  figures  over  them, 
r  attic;  and  the  fa^eof  the  other  (finished  1794) 
)Ie  for  having  granite  columns  and  pilasters.  Among 
ler  works,  he  erected  the  Seminary  and  Lyceum  at 

Villa  Raimondi  near  the  same  town,  the  Palazzo 
i  Beipimo,  and  the  church  at  Gorgonzola,  between 
nd  Lilian.     On  the  destruction  of  the  Great  Coun- 

the  Ducal  Palace  at  Genoa,  by  fire,  in  November, 
torn  was  employed  to  rebuild  it,  which  he  did  with 
ity  and  taste,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  it 
similar  accident  in  future.  Miliziii,  who  notices 
nstance  in  his  Life  of  Ilocco  Pcnnone,  the  ori^i- 
ct  of  the  edifice,  says  that  there  is  a  work  contain- 
ntoni's  designs  for  that  purpose,  but  he  does  not 
iicr  its  title  or  date.  Wiebcking  attributes  the 
Mantua  to  Cantoni,  but  it  would  it  seem  errone- 
nention  being  made  of  it  in  the  memoir  of  him  by 

1  Tipoldo's  *  Bio^rafia,'  &c.,  where  he  is  said  to 
ted  flatterine  invitations  from  St.  Petersburg  and 

lie  died  March  3,  1818.  Nagler,  who  makes 
1  of  Simone,  speaks  of  a  Giuseppe  Cantoni  of  Forli 
ihitect  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Mantua  (which  was 
1821) ;  therefore  ho  is,  no  doubt,  the  person  meant 
kiojr. 

ONMENTS  are  the  dwelling-places  occupied  by 
luring  any  suspension  of  active  operations  in  the 
TICS,  p.  512,  P.  C.]:  the  term,  tnough  frequently 
)  winter-quarters,  particularly  designates  the  more 
shelter  wnich  an  army  may  occasionally  take ;  for 
luring  a  season  of  excessive  heat.  The  troops  are 
I  in  villages,  bouses,  &c.,  as  when  in  winter-quar- 
!iey  are  nuvle  to  occupy  a  smaller  extent  of  country, 
themselves  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  at  a  mo- 
■ninff. 

rCliOUC.  At  the  time  when  Caoutchouc, 
\  written,  *  water-proof  clotli  for  capes  and  other 
ormed  perhaps  the  best  known  amone  uie  applications 
iterial  to  the  arts.  But  the  use  of  caoutctiouc  has 
QTy  largely  since  that  time,  and  seems  likely  to  do  so 
D  future,  when  its  peculiar  qualities  are  considered, 
ilitics  on  which  the  manufacture  depends  are  mainly 
city  and  imperviausness  to  tcaier ;  and  nearly  the 
le  recent  applications  of  the  gum  in  the  arts  dc|)end  on 
er  of  them.  We  may  begin  by  the  former,  viz.,  elas- 
notice  a  few  of  the  recent  inventions  bearing  upon  it. 
txluction  of  caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  as  one  of  the 
:  materials  for  braces,  springs,  straps,  Imndages,  and 
articles,  depends  on  its  power  when  in  a  filamentous 
ing  stretched  out  to  a  considerable  length,  and  of 
its  fonner  length  without  rupture.  For  such  pur- 
npound  thread  is  formed,  having  a  centre  or  core  of 
:,  with  an  envelope  of  cotton  or  worsted  twisted 

The  method  is  said  to  have  been  first  practised 
,  from  whence  it  extended  to  Paris,  and  tnencc  to 
y.     The  bottle-shaiMsd  masses  of  Iiidia-rubl>er  are, 

instance,  cut  up  into  s\\\m.  This  used  in  tlie  first 
I  be  done  by  cutting  up  the  bottle  with  scissors,  and 
ating  the  layers  of  which  it  is  formed ;  another  plan 
len  the  bottle,  inflate  it  by  a  forcing-pump  to  the 
egree  of  thinness,  and  then  cut  it ;  but  tlie  method 
>yed  is  to  soften  the  bottle  in  hot  water,  cut  it  into 
ft,  press  it  between  two  iron  plates  till  it  assumes 
a,  and  cut  the  discs  or  pieces  thus  produced  into 
f  a  cutter  working  spirally  from  the  circumference 
c  ton-ards  the  centre.  The  ribbons  so  preiiared 
ut  into  filaments  or  threads  of  the  desinni  width, 
p  them  through  a  machine  having  a  number  of 
Iges.  The  threads  are  softened  m  warm  water, 
bed  by  a  winding  machine  to  many  times  tlieir 
i|{th ;  and  being  kept  in  that  tended  state  till  cool, 
It  spring  back  again  when  released.  They  are  tlien 
}  a  braiding-machioe,  and  are  sheathed  with  threads 

silk,  linen,  or  other  material.  The  threads  so 
re  used  as  *  warp'  or  long  threads,  and  are  woven 
nd  of  textile  fabric  required.  A  heated  iron  passed 
'oven  goods  causes  the  Indiar rubber  to  relax,  ccimi- 
fibeiUhjng,  ami  gives  to  tlie  whole  a  great  elasticity 


and  power  of  yielding  without  fracture.  If  the  India-rubber 
thread  were  sheathed  while  in  the  natural  state,  it  could  not 
atterwards  be  stretched  without  breaking  the  sheathing ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sheathing  is  applied  to  a  stretched 
thread  of  the  inner  material. 

Sometimes  the  compound  threads  sheathed  in  this  way  are 
used  as  alternate  warps  only,  sometimes  both  for  warp  and 
weflt ;  and  various  other  modifications  occur,  according  to  the 
purpose  to  which  the  woven  material  is  to  be  applied.  Gloves 
are  made  at  Leicester  and  Nottingham  witn  India-rubber 
knitted  into  the  wrist ;  and  stockings  with  the  same  material 
at  the  top,  to  serve  in  lieu  of  garters.  In  India  this  material 
lias  been  in  some  cases  used  as  a  substitute  for  leather  in 
soldiers*  belts  and  other  parts  of  their  accoutrements.  About 
four  years  ago  a  method  was  introduced  of  employing  India- 
rubber,  combined  with  other  materials,  as  a  sul)stitute  for 
corks  for  bottles.  In  the  first  place,  fibres  of  wool  are  felted 
or  worked  into  a  cylindrical  mass ;  this  cylinder  is  cut  up  into 
pieces  the  profier  length  for  corks ;  and  the  corks  so  made 
arc  coated  with  a  thin  sheeting  or  cover  of  India-rubber.  The 
corks  so  made  are  aald  to  close  the  bottle  air-tight,  and  yet  to 
be  removed  easily. 

Another  mode  of  applying  this  substance  in  respect  to  its 
elastic  property,  is  for  pavements  for  stables,  lobbies,  and 
halls.  The  idea  of  substituting  this  kind  of  pavement  for 
that  made  of  stone,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  de- 
sirability of  providing  a  flexible  and  yielding  footing  for 
horses  in  the  stable.  Some  of  the  stables  at  Woolwich  Arse- 
nal are  paved  in  this  way;  so  likewise  is  the  Admiralty 
Court-yard,  and  the  carriage-entrance  court  at  Windsor 
Castie.  For  all  such  purposes  as  these  the  India-rubber  is 
combined  with  other  materials.  A  project  has  been  started 
for  building  boats  of  cork  and  India-rubber,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  shall  be  too  light  to  sink  and  too  elastic  to  fall  to  pieces 
in  case  of  being  thrown  against  a  rocky  shore.  The  elasticity 
of  this  substance  has  also  caused  it  to  be  proposed  as  a  mate- 
rial for  the  lining  of  vessels  to  prevent  acciaents  from  gun-shot 
splinters  ;  and  for  hammock-nettings  and  bulwarks,  to  protect 
toe  crew  from  shot. 

The  impermousness  to  Water,  the  other  principal  quality 
possessed  bv  India-rubber,  is  rendered  avaiUble  by  using  a 
solution  of  the  gum  as  a  varnish  or  coating  to  the  substance  to 
be  protected.  When  cloth  is  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
caoutchouc,  it  becomes  not  only  water-proof  but  air-proof,  and 
is  then  applied  lor  such  purposes  as  are  noticed  under  Aib- 
BEDS  AND  Clshions,  P.  C.  S.  Its  watcr-rcsisting  ^Miwer  is 
that  which  makes  it  available  for  clothing,  and  for  satety-boats 
and  other  like  contrivances.  [Blots  amd  Life-presebvebs, 
P.  C.  S.]  For  all  such  purposes  as  these  the  gum  requires  to 
be  brought  to  a  melted  state  before  using ;  and  many  recent 
inventions  have  had  for  their  object  the  best  mode  of  efiecting 
this  solution.  Besides  the  life-boats  mentioned  in  the  article 
just  nam^,  other  forms  of  vessel  have  been  devised,  having 
India-rubber  among  their  component  materials.  In  1S39 
pontoons  were  made  of  India-rubber  doth,  and  floated  on  the 
Serpentine,  two  of  them  bearing  a  platform  on  which  forty  men 
stood.  In  the  next  following  year  a  boat  made  of  India- 
rubber  doth  was  floated  on  the  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  another  on  the  Hudson  in  America,  both  bearing  several 
persons.  The  canvas  for  soldiers*  tents,  in  France,  is  some- 
times saturated  with  the  solution  of  this  gum  ;  and  rick-cloths 
are  occasionally  so  treated  in  this  country. 

C  A  PELL,  EDWARD,  was  bom  in  1713,  at  Troston  in 
Suffolk.  He  was  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Hastings  and  in  London,  occupying 
himself  almost  exclusively  in  studies  relating  to  the  works  of 
Shakspere.  lie  was  enabled  to  command  leisure  for  such  pursuits 
by  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  obtained  for  him 
the  appointment  of  deputy-inspector  of  plays.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1781,  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  As 
a  commentator  on  Sliakspere,  Capdl  is  ranked  much  more 
highly  now  than  he  was  in  his  own  times,  but  he  is  really  use- 
ful only  as  furnishing  hints  for  others  to  work  upon.  There  is 
not  more  excellence  in  the  valuable  parts  of  his  matter,  than 
confusion,  obscurity,  and  pedantry  in  his  manner  of  expres- 
sion. *The  man,*  said  Johnson,  *  should  have  come  to  me, 
and  I  would  have  endowed  his  purpose  with  words :  as  it  is, 
he  doth  gabble  monstrously.'  The  publications  written  or 
edited  by  Capellare  the  following  :— 1,  *  Prolusions,  or  Select 
Pieces  of  Ancient  Poetry,'  1760,  8 vo. :  a  rolimie  >"  ^'J»w* 

I  the  most  interesting  part  is  the  fine  drama  of  *  Edward  III., 
attributed  by  its  editor  to  Shakspere  on  grounds  quite  incon- 
dusive.    2,  '  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  his  Comedies,  His- 
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torics,  and  Tragedies/  &c.,  1767,  10  vols.  8vo.  8, '  Notes 
and  Various  Holdings  to  Shakespeare,'  1775,  4to.  4,  *A 
Letter  to  George  Harding,  Esq,'  (on  a  passage  in  Steevens*s 
Prerace),  1777,  4to.  5,  *  Notes  and  Various  Readings  to 
Shakespeare  ;  to  which  is  added,  The  School  of  ShsJcespeare, 
or  Extracts  from  divers  English  Books  that  were  in  print  in 
the  Author's  time,'  &c.,  1783,  3  vols.  4to. 

CAPITAL  is  a  term  used  in  commerce  to  express  the 
stock  of  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  trader,  used  in  carry- 
ing on  his  business,  in  the  purchase  or  manufacture  of  com- 
modities, and  in  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  labour; 
and  is  understood  not  only  of  money,  but  of  buildings,  machi- 
nery, and  all  other  material  objects  which  facUitato  his  ope- 
rations in  trade.  The  term  itself  and  the  practical  cjualities 
and  uses  of  capital  are  sufficiently  understood  in  this  its  com- 
mercial sense  ;  but  it  is  the  obiect  of  the  present  article  to 
treat  of  capitel  in  a  more  extended  form,  as  within  the  pro- 
vince of  political  economy,  and  embracing  not  only  the  capital 
of  particular  individuals,  but  the  entire  capital  of  a  country. 
In  thb  latter  sense,  capital  may  be  defined  as  the  products  of 
industry  possessed  by  the  comnmnity,  and  still  available  for 
use  only,  or  for  further  production. 

To  consider  capital  in  all  its  relations  to  the  material  inter- 
ests of  man,  to  tne  increase  of  po])ulation,  the  employment 
and  wages  of  labourers,  to  profits  and  rent,  it  would  be  nece*- 
sary  to  travel  over  the  entire  range  of  political  economy ;  but 
this  article  will  be  confined  to  the  following  points :— I.  The 
orifl^in  and  growth  of  capital.    II.  Its  application  and  uses. 

I.  Capita!  is  first  called  into  existence  by  the  natural  foro- 
sight  of  man,  who  even  in  a  savage  «tate  discerns  the  advan- 
tage of  not  immediately  consuming  the  whole  produce  of  his 
exertions  in  present  gratification,  and  stores  up  a  part  for 
his  future  subsistence.  The  greater  proportion  of  mankind 
possess  this  quality,  and  those  who  do  not  possess  it  are  ad- 
monished of  Its  value  by  privation.  In  civilized  life  tiiere  are 
many  concurrent  inducements  to  accumulate  savings ;  of  which 
the  most  general  are— the  anxiety  of  men  to  provide  for  their 
faoiiliesand  for  themselves  in  old  age;  social  emulation,  or 
their  desire  to  substitute  the  manual  labour  of  others  for  theur 
own,  and  of  advancing  themselves  from  one  grade  to  another 
in  society ;  and  a  love  of  ease  and  luxury,  which  can  only  be 
purchased  by  present  sacrifioes. 

A  desire  to  accumulate  some  portioa  of  the  produce  of  in- 
dustry being  thus  natural  to  mankind  and  nearly  univerad, 
the  growth  of  capital  may  be  expected  wherever  the  means 
of  accumulation  exist ;  or,  in  other  words,  wherover  men  are 
not  obliged  to  consume  the  whole  products  of  their  labour  in 
their  o^vn  subsistence.  From  the  moment  at  which  a  man 
produces  more  than  he  consumes,  he  is  creating  a  capital ; 
and  the  accumulated  surplus  of  production  over  the  consump- 
tion of  the  whole  community  is  the  capital  of  a  country. 

Thus  far  the  origm  and  growth  of  capital  are  perfectly  intel- 
ligible ;  but  in  order  to  understand  completely  the  progress  of 
accumulation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  certain  matters 
which  interfere  with  its  apparent  simplicity.  As  vet  no  distinc- 
tion has  been  noticed,  eitiier  in  the  original  definition  of  capital 
or  in  the  succeeding  explanation  of  its  causes,  between  tuoso 
jMuts  of  the  products  of  labour  which  are  reserved  for  the  re- 
production of  other  commodities,  and  those  parts  which  ai^ 
intended  solely  for  use  or  consumption.  These  two  classes 
of  products  have  been  divided  by  Adam  Smith  and  others 
into  capitil  and  revenue ;  by  which  division  all  products  are 
excluded  from  the  definition  of  capital  unless  they  be  designed 
for  aiding  in  further  production.  The  improprictv  of  this 
distinction  however  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
(*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,'  p.  97),  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  such  division  of  the  stock  of  a  country  is 
founded  on  a  proper  distinction.  How  can  its  future  appli- 
cation be  prc(ficated  ?  The  fund  exists,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
not  sent  abroad  or  consumed  it  must  be  rcganlod  as  capital. 
The  whole  of  it  may  be  made  available  for  further  |>roduction, 
or  the  whole  may  Iw  consumed  in  present  enjoyment ;  but  no 
|)art  is  separable  from  the  rest  by  an  arbitrary  classification. 
A  man  may  choose  hero4iflcr  to  spend  all  his  savings  in  drink- 
ing spirits  and  frequenting  the  theatres ;  or  he  may  carefully 
lay  them  aside  for  the  employment  of  a  labourer  in  some  pro- 
fitable work :  but  in  cither  case  the  stock  has  the  same  capa- 
city for  production  while  in  the  possession  of  the  owner. 

^  These  different  modes  of  expending  capital  produce  very 
distinct  results,  both  as  rcflrards  the  interests  of  tne  individual 
and  of  society,  which  will  be  cxamineil  under  the  second 
cGvUion  of  this  arti(;le,  where  the  application  and  uses  of 
"^pital  wro  considered  ;  but  here  it  must  be  observed  that  the 


accumulation  of  capital  nrooeeds  Atmly  or  npidl 
portion  as  one  or  otncr  ot  tbcae  modes  of  expewiiti 
prevalent.  If  men  habitually  consumed  or  waiti 
results  of  their  industry,  it  is  obvious  that  the  tSt 
conduct  would  be  precisely  the  same  to  themselve 
venting  accumulation,  as  if  they  were  unable  to  ctn 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  sopp 
true  that  they  would  enjoy  more  of  &e  luxuries  uf 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  theur  expenditure  would 
indirectly,  to  the  accumulation  of  otpital  by  otben 
their  labour  would  only  sufiice  for  their  own  »ip 
year  to  year,  and  no  pert  of  the  produce  of  last  yn 
would  ble  available,  in  the  present  vear,  either  for 
port  or  for  any  other  purposes.  But  when  a  man, 
spending  the  results  or  a  whole  year's  labour  withii 
subsists  upon  one-half  of  them,  the  other  half  rema 
in  the  succeeding  year,  and  in  the  course  of  two  \ 
economy  will  have  placed  him  a  whole  year  in  siIti 

As  it  is  evident,  from  these  illustrations,  that  ci 
increase  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  products  of  labour  < 
expense  of  subsbtence,  it  would  seem  to  follow  as  i 
consequence  that,  when  a  certain  amount  of  capitil  1 
been  produced,  the  higher  the  rate  of  profit  whk-fa  i 
tainable  from  such  capital,  the  greater  will  be  th 
further  accumulation.  [PRonTB,  P.  C]  It  is  not 
indeed  that  larger  savings  should  in  fact  be  made,  a 
depend  upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  enjoy  the  or 
lai^r  their  profits  may  be,  the  greater  may  be  the 
expenditure ;  and  a  taste  for  luxiury  and  display  ii 
gendered,  the  gratification  of  which  may  be  mor 
than  the  desire  of  further  accumulatioo.  Nor  cui  it 
that,  in  practice,  an  unusually  high  rate  of  profits 
encourages  an  extravagant  expenditure.  It  is  pci 
natural  that  it  should  produce  self-indulgence  n 
sdmidato  economy.  The  accumulation  of  savingi  i 
self-denial  very  necessary  aad  profitable,  it  is  tni 
very  pJeasinr  when  the  sacrifioe  is  i^Kmt  to  be  mat 
necessity  is  less  obvious  when  large  profits  are  rapii 
than  in  leas  prosperous  circumstances.  When 
arising  from  a  man's  capital,  if  expended,  arcalread 
to  satisfy  hb  desires,  we  cannot  wonder  if  he  th 
the  morrow. 

Yet,  whether  savings  proportionate  to  the  moan 
be  made  or  not,  it  b  undenUble  that  a  high  rat 
oflTcTs  the  best  opportunity  for  augmenting  capital. 
per  cent,  profit  upon  a  man's  stock  will  enable  bin 
as  he  has  been  accustomed,  and  to  lay  aside  on 
annually  as  capital,  the  rise  of  profit  to  biz  pen 
at  once  give  him  the  (lower  of  aading  four  per  ca 
of  one,  to  his  capital,  so  long  as  he  made  no  cha 
style  of  living :  and  thus  the  doubling  of  the  ra 
would  add  to  tiie  means  of  accumulation  in  the  pi 
four  to  one. 

Making  all  due  allowances,  therefore,  for  great< 
of  expenditure,  the  proposition  that  hirge  profits 
able  to  accumulation  may  be  held  as  demon* 
reverse  the  circumstances,  and  suppose  that  prof 
small  as  to  disable  those  who  were  willing  to  save  1 
ing  any  surplus  whatever,  the  result  must  be  pi 
same  to  themselves  as  if  tiiey  had  voluntarily  coi 
whole  excess  of  their  production;  while  their  nr 
not  conduce  indirectly  to  accumulation  by  othr 
expenditure  of  a  surplus  might  have  done. 

hut,  apart  from  abstract  reasoning,  does  the  cy 
difTerent  countries  bear  out  the  same  conclusion  ?  1 
for  example,  was  capital  accumulated  more  ra| 
profits  were  high,  than  within  the  last  few  yea 
(piestions  do  not  alwavs  receive  the  same  ani 
M*Culloch  compares  the  progress  of  the  Unite 
America,  in  wealth  and  population,  with  that  of  1 
Holland,  and  ascribes  the  comparative  rapidity 
vancement  to  the  fact,  that  the  rate  of  profit  b  gen 
as  high  in  America  as  in  cither  of  the  other  conn 
ctples  of  Pol.  Ec.,  P.-107).  He  wlds  (p.  110), 
rates  of  profit  have  become  comparatively  low,  tli 
of  a  nation,  *  how  prosperous  soever  in  appeara 
and  unsound  at  bottom.'  Profcasor  Jones,  on  the 
denies  thb  inference,  and  takes  a  wore  encoun§ 
the  sUte  and  prospects  of  our  own  country.  Ue 
fall  of  tiic  rate  of  profits,  which  is  so  common  a  phc 
to  be  almost  a  constant  attendant  on  increasing  poj 
wealth,  is.  it  will  be  seen,  so  far  from  indical 
fccbleiK^ss  in  uny  braoch  of  industry ,  tbiait  u  um 
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creasing  productive  power  in  all,  and  by  an 
nnlatc  fn*sh  rcsourcea  more  abundantly  and 
So  far  therefore  is  this  circumstance  from 
hastily  been  feared  and  described  to  be,  an 
)m  of  national  decay,  that  it  will  be  shown  to 
Qost  constant  accompaniments  and  indications 
prosperity  and  vigour.'  {Distribution  of 
e,  p.  zzzii.) 

ins,  apparently  conflicting,  upon  matters  of 
,  upon  examination,  not  to  be  wholly  irrecon- 
oubtful  whether  the  United  States  of  America 
pie  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiiy,  as  there 
'  concurrent  circumstances  in  operation,  in  that 
iding  to  the  same  result ;  and  of  which  high 
-egarded  as  the  effect  rather  than  the  canse. 
r  therefore  to  confine  the  examination  of  the 
irofits  upon  accumulation  to  our  own  country 

:  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  individual 
;en  more  rapidly  accumulated  in  England  at 
rhich  the  profits  in  particular  departments  of 
he  highest.  This  admission  is  no  more,  in 
m  the  truism,  that  when  a  trade  is  prosperous 
by  it.  The  next  question  is,  whether  a  high 
n  all  departments  of  industry  has  the  same 
iting  the  sum  total  of  national  capital.     Poli- 

are  too  apt  to  assume  a  universal  analogy 
luals  and  nations,  which  is  oAen  deceptive, 
ccurate  conclusions.     In  the  present  instance, 

were  allowed,  it  would  be  decisive  of  the 
,  and  would  exclude  all  observation  of  facts, 
ted  by  Professor  Jones,  is  undeniable,  that  a 

of  profits  is  the  ordinary  accompaniment  of 
lation  and  wealth.  There  is  more  capital  in 
Ilolland,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
in  the  worid,  and  in  those  countries  the  rate 
owest.  The  resources  of  England  have  l>con 
Q  extraordinaiT  manner  during  the  last  forty 
?d  by  the  productiveness  of  the  proi)crty-tax 
yeta,  compared  with  former  iieriods,  and  as 
statistics  (Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation, 
at  the  same  time,  the  more  evident  the  wealth 
las  become,  the  lower  has  fallen  tlie  general 

principles  of  profit  have  been  briefly  stated  in 
fiT,  P.  C. ;  but  here  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
:te  of  profits  is  a  common  result  of  enormous 
)f  capital.  Capitalists  are  foroed  into  com- 
cfa  otner,  and  arc  ultimately  obliged  to  content 
;  lower  profits.  But,  in  the  meantime,  does 
accumulation  of  national  wealth  diminish? 
is  contradicted  by  all  the  statistics  which 
rogress  and  present  condition  of  Great  Bri- 
ef 1841,  P.  C.  S.]  All  evidence  shows  that 
is  positively  overflo>ring,  and  seeking  employ- 
enterprise  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is  true  that 
decide,  with  arithmetical  precision,  the  corn- 
increase  in  the  accumulation  of  capita]  at  dif- 
ut  so  fiu-  as  outward  indications  of  wealth  may 
ere  are  very  few  who  are  prepared  to  deny 
in  is  now  advancing,  in  the  aggregate,  at  least 
ver,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 

is  submitted,  is  nevertheless  consistent  with 
poeiticHi,  that  high  profits  are  favourable  to 
in  calculating  the  aggregate  savings  of  a  people 
I  populous,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  first, 
g  generation  has  inherited  the  accumulations 
ng  generations  ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  large 
ns  continually  saving  a  small  portion  of  their 
;,  may  produce  a  greater  aggregate  accumu- 
burger-proportionate  savings  of  a  less  number 

ce  to  the  first  point,  it  need  only  be  obscr\'cd, 
ited  capital  be  not  squandered  or  wasted,  its 
ikme  affords  the  means  of  enormous  nccumu- 
le  rent  of  land,  the  profits  of  trade,  and  the 
r,  are  continually  supplying  new  funds  for 
im  and  accumulation.  1  he  second  point  may 
r  by  an  illastration.  Let  us  supj)o^c  one 
ich  Baring  100/.  annually  out  of  their  profits. 
»  accumulations  would  imionntto  10,000/. 
tfanuand  men,  with  ecjual  capitul^,  but  unable, 


on  account  of  a  lower  rate  of  profit,  to  save  more  than  601. 
8  year;  their  aggregate  accumulations  would  amount  to 
50,000/.  In  both  cases,  they  would  have  maintained  dicm- 
selves  and  their  families  out  of  their  profits,  and  have  paid 
the  wages  of  all  the  labour  required  in  their  business ;  after 
which  their  savings  remain  available  for  increased  production, 
and  for  the  cnrployment  of  a  lai^ger  quantity  of  labour.  This 
example  falls  fur  short  of  the  circumstances  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  number  of  small  capitalists  is  even  more  extraordinary 
than  the  enormous  capitals  possessed  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  wealthy  men ;  and  their  annual  additions  to  the 
national  capital  are  of  incalculable  amount. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  by  these  inouirics, 
are, — that  a  high  rate  of  profit  is  favourable  to  accumulation ; 
that  rich  and  populous  countries  are  denied  this  advantage ; 
that  if  they  enioyed  it,  their  capital  would  continue  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  it  does,  in  fact,  increase ;  but  that,  under 
ordinarily  favourable  cireumstances,  the  masses  of  inherited 
capital  and  the  aggregate  savings  of  vast  numbers  of  capitalists 
still  facilitate  accumulation  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase 
of  population,  which  a  high  state  of  civilization  has  a  tendency 
to  check.     [PopuLATioK,  P.  C] 

II.  The  consideration  of  the  application  and  uses  of  capital 
will  be  disembarrassed  of  much  complexity  by  explainmg, 
at  the  outset,  the  distinction  raised  oy  politiou  economists 
between  what  is  called  productive  and  unproductive  labour 
and  ex|>enditure.  The  end  of  all  production  is  use  or  con- 
sumption :  some  products  are  immediately  destroyed  by  thp 
use  of  them,  as  food  or  coals;  others  are  consumed  more 
slowly,  but  are  ultimately  destroyed  by  use,  as  clothes  or  fur- 
niture :  but  whatever  the  durability  of"^  the  thing  producedj  its 
sole  use  is  the  enjoyment  of  man.  A  man  is  ricn  or  poor  ac- 
cording to  his  power  of  obtaining  the  various  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment which  the  skill  and  industry  of  others  produce ;  and  the 
aggregate  of  such  permanent  sources  of  enjoyment  constitutes 
the  wealth  of  nations.  Whatever  labour  or  expenditure, 
therefore,  may  be  devoted  to  the  increase  or  continuance  of 
thnse  sources  of  enjoyment,  must  be  deemed  productive :  and 
labour  and  expenditure  which  have  no  such  tendency  must 
be  viewed  as  unproductive. 

The  most  scientific  classification  of  productive  and  un]m>- 
ductive  descriptions  of  kbour  and  expenditure  which  M*e  have 
met  with  is  tnat  of  Mr.  Mill.  According  to  his  definition 
the  following  are  always  productive: — When  their  'direct 
object  or  effect  is  the  creation  of  some  material  product  useful 
or  agreeable  to  mankind,'  or  *to  endow  human  or  other 
animated  beings  with  faculties  or  qualities  useful  or  agreeable 
to  mankind,  and  possessing  exchangeable  value ;'  or  '  which, 
without  having  for  their  direct  object  the  creation  of  any 
useful  material  product,  or  bodily  or  mental  faculty  or  quality, 
yet  tend  indirectly  to  promote  one  or  other  of  those  ends,  and 
are  exerted  or  incurrea  solely  for  that  purpose.*  Labour  and 
expenditure  are  said  to  be  unproductive  when  they  arc 
*  directly  or  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  enjoyment,  and  not 
calling  into  existence  anything,  whether  substance  or  quality, 
but  such  as  begins  and  perishes  in  the  enjoyment  ;*  or  when 
they  arc  exerted  or  incurred  '  uselessly  or  in  purc  waste,  and 
yielding  neither  direct  enjoyment  nor  permanent  sources  of 
enjoyment.'  {Essays  on  unsettled  Questions  of  Political 
Economy ,  Essay  III.) 

Examples  of  these   several  classes  would  transgress  our 
limits,  hilt  a  study  of  the  above  definitions  may  serve  to  cor- 
rect an  erroneous  impression,  that  no  expenditure  is  produc-  ^ 
tive  unless  it  be  incurred  directly  in  aid  of  further  production. 
The  most  common  form  in  which  this  error  appears,  is  in  a 
comparison  of  the  ordinary  exj)enditure  of  a  gentleman  living 
upon  his  income,  with  that  of  a  person  employing  workmen  m 
a  ])roductive  trade.    It  is  hastily  assumed  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  former  is  uni)roductive,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  of  a  mixed 
character.     His  servants,  for  instance,  perform  many  labours 
of  tt  productive   character.     His  cook  prepares  food  for  his 
table,  and  thus  adds  tlie  last  process  of  a  manufacture.     In 
point  of  productiveness  it  is  impossible  to  disUnguibh  this  ne- 
cessary laljour  from  that  of  a  butcher  or  baker.     His  sardencr 
is  an  agriculturist  and  directly  productive.     The  upholsterer 
who  makes  his  furniture  is  productive:  and  in  what  manner  ia 
the  labour  of  his  housemaid  less  i)roductive,  who  kcepi   it 
fit  for  use?    In  the  same  manner,  why  is  the  labour  of  his 
butler  less  productive  than  that  of  the  silvmmilh ;   or  of  his 
coachman  than  that  of  the  coach-buildcr  and  tlio  breeder  of 
horses?     All  are  engaged  alike,  in  inmaslng  or  cimtinuinK 
ijermanent  sources  of  enjoyment.     Hut  thn  moat  iniiiortniit 
economical  use  of  domestic  servants  is  the  diVuion  ufiinploy. 
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ments  which  it  facilitates.  While  they  are  engaged  upon  house- 
hold services  their  employer  is  free  to  follow  his  oym  more 
influential  duties — the  management  of  his  estates,  the  invest- 
ment of  his  capital,  or  the  labours  of  his  profession.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  in  tne  employment  of  servants  that  expenditure  is 
unproductively  incurred,  but  in  the  employment  of  excessive 
numbers :  for  then  they  arc  used  directly  and  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  an  enjoyment '  which  begins  and  perishes  in 
the  enjoyment.' 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  the  nature  of  productive  and 
unproductive  consumption  of  perishable  articles,  and  the 
eflccts  of  consumT)tion,  generally,  uj^n  production.  Those 
who  produce  anything  have  one  object  only  in  devoting  their 
labour  to  it — that  of  ultimately  consuming  the  thing  itself,  or 
its  equivalent,  in  the  form  of  some  other  product  of  labour.  If 
the  exchange  be  made  in  goods,  each  consumer  is  obviously 
also  a  producer,  and  adds  to  the  common  stock  of  enjoyment 
as  much  as  he  withdraws  from  it.  But  money  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  products  of  labour,  and  if  given  in  exchange 
for  them,  the  character  of  the  transaction  would  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  the  direct  interchange  of  the  products  themselves. 
In  the  case  of  productive  labourers,  it  would  be  admitted  to 
be  precisely  the  same ;  but  a  distinction  is  taken  when  the 
.abour  of  the  consumer  is  itself  unproductive.  It  is  true  that 
he  offers  the  results  of  past  labour,  but  his  immediate  end  in 
consuming  is  enjoyment.  He  parts  with  his  money,  which 
is  an  equivalent  to  the  seller,  but  he  produces  no  new  source 
of  enjoyment  for  society.  But  the  consumption  of  a  produc- 
tive labourer  may  also  be  unproductive.  Such  part  of  nis  con- 
sumption as  is  necessary  to  keep  him  in  health,  to  render  him 
perfectly  fit,  in  mind  and  body,  for  his  employment,  and  to 
rear  his  children,  suitably,  is  all  clearly  productive.  If  any 
residue  remain,  and  he  siiend  it  upon  immediate  enjoyment- 
such  as  spirits,  for  example,  whicn  vanish  with  the  enjoyment 
— that  portion  of  his  consumption  is  unproductive. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  only  result  of 
money  spent  upon  unproductive  labourer  of  unproductive  con- 
sumption, is  necessarily  waste.  The  results  of  a  man's  labour 
may  be  unproductive  to  society,  but  a  great  part  of  his  gains 
mav  be  productively  expended ;  and  agun,  the  maker  and 
seller  of  commodities  unproductively  consumed  are  productive, 
and  their  profits  may  be  productively  employed.  The  dis- 
tiller and  the  publican  aro  productive  labourers,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  is  itself  unproductive. 

We  arc  now  enabled  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  uses  of 
capital  as  applied  to  its  niost  important  end,  the  employment 
and  aid  of  productive  industry.  Its  first  and  most  imj>ortant 
use  is  the  division  of  employments,  which,  though  necessary 
for  any  advance  in  arts,  is  impracticable  without  some  pre- 
vious accumulation  of  cajiital.  Until  there  is  a  fund  for  em- 
ploving  labour,  every  man's  business  is  the  seeking  of  his  own 
daily  ibod  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  capital  of  another  secures  tliat 
for  him,  his  labour  is  available  lor  the  general  good.  The 
more  capital  is  accumulated,  the  more  extended  are  the  faci- 
lities for  indefinite  distribution  of  employments,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  community. 

Capital  may  be  applied  either  directly  in  the  employment 
of  labour,  or  directly  in  aid  of  labour :  it  may  be  spent  in 
the  food  and  clothes  of  labourers,  or  in  tools  and  other  aux- 
iliary machinery  to  assist  their  labour  and  increase  its  pro- 
ductiveness. The  former  is  usually  termed  circulatinp^  cajnfal, 
and  the  latter  fixt'd  cajiital.     Both  are  equally  essential  to  the 

C regress  of  the  arts  and  national  wealth,  and  are  used  in  com- 
iiiation  j  but  the  effects  proiluced  by  each  arc  not  always 
the  same.  If  a  farmer  employs  three  labourers,  and  his  capi- 
tal is  arten^anls  doubled,  it  is  a  very  important  question  whe- 
ther he  ex|)cnd  his  increased  stock  in  the  ])aymcntof  three 
additional  lalwurers,  or  in  providing  auxiliary  machinery  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  three  lalx)urers  already  cmjiloyed. 
In  the  latter  case  we  may  Ik?  assured  that  his  machinery  will 
do  the  work  of  more  than  three  men  ;  for  otherwise  no  inge- 
nuity would  have  Iwon  appliwl  to  its  contrivance.  It  is  truly 
said  by  Professor  Jones,  that,  *  when,  instead  of  using  their 
capital  to  support  fresh  labourers  in  any  art,  (a  i>cople)  prefer 
expending  an  equal  amount  of  capital,  m  some  snaiic  in  which 
it  u  assistant  to  the  labour  already  employed  in  tliat  art,  we 
may  conclude  with  perfect  certainty,   that  the  efficiency  of 


1  industry  has  increased  relatively  to  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal emjjloyed.^    (Distnbution  of  Wealth,  p.  222.)  The  same 
able^irriter  has  pointed  out  another  difference  in  the  results  of 
r  capital,  viz.,  *  that  when  a  given  quantity  of  addi- 
'■  is  applied,  in  the  results  of  past  labour,  to  assist 
luly  employed,  a  less  annual  return  will  suf- 


fice to  make  the  employment  of  such  Cftintal  profilaMe.  u 
therefore  permanently  practicable,  than  if  the  nme  i^uviu 
of  fresh  capital  werc  expended  in  the  support  of  aiiilitiaB 
labourers.'  (Ibid.  p.  224.)  This  circamitanec  ansa  fit 
tlie  greater  durability  of  the  £xcd  capital,  which  may  not  i 
quire  renewal  for  several  years,  while  the  direct  expendia 
on  labour  must  be  renewed  annually.  Thus  100/.  spent 
labour  to  cause  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  must  produce  nm 
amounting  in  value  to  110/.;  but  the  same  sum  expended  op 
any  machinery  calculated  to  last  for  five  years  would  he  t%^^ 
well  repaid  by  a  return  of  30/.  a-year ;  being  10/.  for  \tn&t  m 
the  outlay,  and  20/.  for  the  annual  wear  and  tearof  thecspit 

Not  only  does  capital  facilitate  divisions  of  eiuiJojma 
and  increase  the  productiveness  of  industry,  by  which  the  e 
joyments  of  man  are  multiplied,  but  it  actually  produces  ■« 
sources  of  power  and  enjoyment,  which  without  it  couU  hs 
no  existence.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  social  nrograta 
civilization,  for  without  it  man  is  but  a  savase.  It  BHut  n 
cede  his  mental  culture,  for  until  it  exists  Bis  noble  nm 
ments  are  idle  or  misemployed.  Without  it,  his  oiiofi  ii 
slave  to  the  wants  of  his  oody :  with  it,  the  strength  of  oda 
becomes  subservient  to  his  will,  and  while  he  directs  ittoi 
crease  the  physical  enjoyments  of  his  race,  his  intellect  nip 
beyond  the  common  necessities  of  man,  and  aspires  to  wisika- 
to  government  and  laws— to  arts  and  sciences.  In  sll  tfaea 
tions  of  the  world  riches  have  preceded  and  iutrodooed  i 
tellectual  superiority.  Connected  with  the  progfefs  of  t 
human  intellect,  the  printing  preas  is  an  apt  example  of  i 
creations,  so  to  speak,  effected  by  capital.  No  dextoitf  | 
fingers,  no  ingenuity  bf  contrivance,  unaided  bv  the  ranbi 
former  labour,  could  multiply  copies  of  books.  tVitbout  ibai 
ance  of  types  and  frames  and  other  am^ianon  of  tbf  ri 
secured  by  capital,  the  bare  uivcntion  oi  printmg  vooU  I 
useless  ;  and  its  wonderful  efficacy,  in  the  present  sge.  ^ 
be  ascribed  as  much  to  the  resources  of  capital  u  to  km 
in^nuity.  In  numberless  other  processes  of  art  cspitil  ■ 
ables  work  to  be  executed  which  could  not  otherwise  be  p 
formed  at  all,  or  enables  it  to  be  performed  better  sod  mu 
time.  In  all  ways  it  multiplies  indcdfinitely  the  varied  nm 
of  enjoyment  that  are  offered  to  civilized  man ;  bat  vm 
more  conspicuously  than  when  it  stimulates  and  cocodji 
invention.  Look  at  the  nulways  of  Great  Britain.  ^ 
created  them  ?  The  abounding  cajutal  of  the  people,  wU 
overflowing  the  ordinary  channels  of  investments,  found  ta 
channel  for  itself.  In  ten  years  the  land  wu  tnvened  b^i 
roads,  and  millions  of  people  were  borne  along  by  stesm  v 
the  sjieed  of  the  wind. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  uses  of  capital  will  not  be  ooopk 
without  its  moral.  The  paramount  value  of  capital  to  i 
pros|)erity  of  a  nation  should  never  be  overlooked  oy  sgove 
ment.  Unwise  laws,  restrictions  upon  commerce,  imp 
vident  taxation,  which  are  unfavourable  to  its  growth,  eho 
be  dreaded  as  ix>ison  to  the  sources  of  natio^  wealth  i 
happiness.  No  class  is  the  better  for  its  decay  or  reisn 
growth :  all  derive  benefit  from  its  increase.  And  above 
when  population  in  rapidly  increasing,  let  a  governnieiit 
ware  how  it  interferes  with  the  natunu  growth  of  capittd,  ] 
the  fund  for  the  employment  of  labour  should  fail,  sad  \ 
numbers  of  the  {people,  instead  of  being  an  instrument  uf 
tional  power,  should  become  the  unhappy  cause  of  its  dec 
The  material  happiness  of  a  people  is  greatest  when  the 
tional  wealth  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  populstii 
when  the  demand  for  labour  is  ever  in  advance  of  the  supf 
It  is  then  also  that  a  people,  being  contented,  are  most  csi 
froverned ;  and  that  taxes  are  most  productive  and  raised  « 
least  difficulty.  But  while  the  natural  growth  of  capital  sho 
not  be  interfered  with  by  restrictions,  the  opposite  errar 
forcing  it  into  particular  channels  should  equally  be  tLvdA 
Industry  requires  from  a  government  nothing  but  froedoa 
its  exereise ;  and  capital  will  then  find  its  own  way  iota  i 
most  productive  employments ;  for  its  genius  is  more  fef 
than  that  of  statesmen,  and  its  energy  is  greatest  when  IcA 
itself.  The  best  means  of  mding  its  spontaneous  devekipa 
are  a  liberal  encouragement  of  science  and  the  arts,  m 
judicious  system  of  popular  education  and  industrial  tniaii 
for  as  '  knowledge  is  power*  so  is  it  at  once  the  best  of 
riches  and  the  most  efficient  producer  of  wealth. 

(Smithes  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  ii.  ch.  3,  with  X( 
by  M'Culloch  and  Wakefield;  Ricardo  On  PoHHad  i 
nomy  aiid  Taxation;  M'CuUoch,  PrineipU$  of  Pstti 
Ecownny;  Professor  Jones  On  the  Disiribution  €f  Wed 
Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  cf  Politkai  £amm 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.) 
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\P1TE,  TENANTS  IN.  [Babom,  Babost,  P.  C, ; 
yjuL  System,  P.  C] 

\'PITO,  ATEIUS  C.  [Labio,  P,  C.  S.] 
VPnirCUUM.  [I^sickra,  p.  C.  S.J 
VPS,  PERCUSSION.  There  have  been  three  modes 
Led,  in  diBerent  timet,  for  tiring  off  miukcts,  fowling- 
s,  and  other  kinds  of  hand-guns,  viz.  the  match,  tho.  Jfint 
ileeij  and  the  percumon  cap ;  the  last  of  which  dc])ends 
9  principle  on  modem  chemical  discoveries. 
han  been  stated  [Arms,  P.  C]  that  the  first  kind 
nd-gun,  called  the  hand-cannon,  was  iired  by  a  match 
cd  to  the  priming  at  the  touch-hole ;  and  that  the  first 
ooch  towards  the  use  of  a  gun-lock  was  by  placing  a  small 
&t  the  right  hand  of  the  touch-hole  to  contain  the  {iriming- 
ler,  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  away.  The  match 
applied  by  hand  ;  but  in  the  arquebus^  a  later  invention, 
IS  Drought  over  the  touch-hole  by  means  of  a  trigger,  such 
id  before  been  used  for  shooting  the  arrow  from  a  cross- 
.  Next  came  into  use  the  wheel-lock,  in  the  time  of 
iiy  VIII. ;  this  was  a  contrivance  by  which  sparks  of  fire 
e  elicited  from  a  furrowed  steel  wheel,  by  friction  against 
Me  of  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron :  the  trigger  acted  on  a 
9  and  chain  which  made  the  wheel  revolve,  and  also 
■ght  the  piece  of  pyrites  down  in  contact  with  it,  so  that 
nating  or  the  two  together  might  produce  a  sjNirk  suiHcient 
kmdle  the  priming  of  the  gun.  The  next  improvement 
■Bted  in  the  substitution  of  a  flat  furrowed  piece  of  8tei4 
the  wheel,  and  a  piece  of  flint  for  the  pyrites.  By  gradual 
(vovements  made  from  time  to  time,  the  complicated 
Mgement  of  the  flint  and  steel  assumed  a  considerable 
pee  of  perfection,  and  made  the  gun-lock  a  very  curious 
Ne  of  machinery.  The  manufacture  of  these  locks  has 
laed,  and  still  does  form,  an  important  branch  of  Wolvcr- 
■ptoo  trade ;  while  the  manufacture  of  tlie  flints,  especially 
mg  times  of  war,  has  been  largely  carried  on  in  various  parts 
filmland  and  the  Continent  where  the  best  flint  is  found. 
The  employment  of  pc>rcussion  caps,  instead  of  the  above 
Mrinnces,  arose  out  of  the  discovery  of  certain  chemical  sub- 
Mees  which  will  explode  by  percussion  or  a  blow  without 
lid  of  heat.  Such  substances  are  called  detonating  or 
ing  compounds  ;  and  the  idea  of  employing  them  for 
muskets  is  said  to  have  origrinated  in  the  following 
—About  the  year  1793,  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of 
in  France,  the  French  government  caused  experi- 
Mi  to  be  mode  to  determine  how  fur  a  certain  ])rejjaration 
tcUorate  of  potash  would  answer  as  a  sulwtitute  for  gun- 
bvder.  The  attemjit  was,  from  various  causes,  unsuccessful ; 
I  it  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fordyce,  a  gentleman  of 
the  thought  of  employing  some  such  agent  for 
the  gunpowder  of  a  looiiod  gun.  After  several  ex- 
ts,  he  took  to  London,  in  1806.  afowlhig-piece  having 
;,  in  which  a  small  piece  of  apparatus  struck  smartly  against 
of  fulminating  mercurv,  exploded  it,  and  cau:<cd  the 
of  the  gunix>wder.  The  ))rinciple  was  established, 
li|fi  the  details  were  still  imperfect ;  and  Mr.  Fordyce  was 
Wii%cid  by  the  then  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  to 
h  farther  experiments,  which  he  did.  Fordyce  proposed, 
K>  reward,  to  be  paid  the  price  of  the  gunpowder  which 
Wd  be  saved  by  the  government  in  t\io  years ;  but  changes 
Wbinislration,  and  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  interfere<l 
H  the  hoped-for  progress  of  the  method ;  and  it  was  not 
lanj  years  afVerwanls  that  its  use  became  at  all  extensive 
Biiglanri,  or  indeed  anywhere. 

IThcn  however  it  becume  known  that  a  slight  blow  would 
lade  certain  powders,  and  that  this  explosion  would  ignite 
ywder,  numerous  improvements  became  introduced  by 
raea.  Various  salts  and  chemical  compounds,  such  as 
r  of  the  chlorates,  nitra^,  and  fulminates,  will  explode 
hii  way ;  the  most  familiar  example  of  which  is  afforded 
te  '  lucifers'  or  '  congrcves'  now  sold  so  chea])ly  in  the 
ilB,  and  which  ignite  so  readily  by  friction  (in  effect 
eriea  of  minute  percussions).  *AlK>ut  twelve  or  four- 
I  jears  ago  Dr.  Uro  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  on  certain  points  connected  with 
m  detonating  compounds ;  such  as  tlie  best  proportion  in 
iDgredienti  for  fulminating  morcurv  and  other  varieties ; 
best  mode  of  preparation  ;  the  mode  in  which  gases  pro- 
ad  by  the  explosion  aflTect  the  iron  and  brass  work  of  a 
It  the  degree  to  which  moisture  or  damp  injures  the  niix- 
■ ;  the  eftct  of  difference  of  climate  on  them  :  the  In^st 
ie  of  protecting  them  from  injury ;  and  the  prolwiblo  efiwt 
fce  gases  (resolting  frpm  the  explosion)  on  the  health  of  a 
le  mas  of  men  in  an  army.    Dr.  Ure  gives  the  results  of 


the  experiments  in  his  '  Dictionary,'  in  the  course  of  wlii<*h 
he  states  that  the  French  prepare  forty  thousand  percussion 
charges  from  two  iiounds  and  a  half  of  fulminating  mercury. 

When  the  mctnod  was  first  introduced,  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  causing  the  explosion  of  the  mixture  to  ignite  the 
gunpowder.  But  this  is  now  effected  by  putting  ue  deto- 
imting  mixture  into  a  little  co])per  box  or  cell  called  a  ce^^ 
which  is  adjusted  over  tlic  touch-hole,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
the  other  part  of  the  lock,  that  a  smart  blow  bursts  the  cap 
and  exj)lodcs  its  contents :  the  little  cell  itself  is  destroyed, 
so  that  a  new  one  is  required  for  each  firing.  The  size  of  the 
cell,  or  '  ])ercu$sion-cap,'  the  nature  of  the  mixture,  the  Quan- 
tity employed  with  each  charge,  and  the  mechanism  for  bring 
it,  have  been  the  subjects  of  many  improvements  within  the 
last  few  vears,  some  of  which  are  patented.  The  caps  aro 
now  made  in  lurge  numbera  at  Birmingham,  in  mucn  the 
same  manner  as  metal  buttons ;  blanks  bemg  cut  out  of  sheet 
copper  or  mixed  metal,  and  stamped  or  pressed  into  the  proper 
shu]je.  One  of  the  recent  inventions  nas  been  to  make  the 
cap  double,  or  onn  cap  within  another,  with  the  mixture  be- 
tween tlie  two,  and  a  small  hole  in  the  inner  one  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  gunpowder. 

Many  contrivances  have  also  been  sugg^ted  for  applying 
these  caps  under  a  modified  form  to  Urger  guns.  Thus,  Com- 
mander Henderson,  in  1838,  contrived  a  means  whereby  a 
ship's  armourer  could  adapt  percussion  caps  to  the  common 
guns  of  a  ship.  The  cap  is  applied  to  the  touchhole,  covered 
with  an  iron  cap,  and  exploded  with  a  slight  blow  from  a 
mallet. 

The  detonating  compound,  with  or  without  the  small  con- 
taining copper  cap,  has  been  applied  to  several  varieties  of 
shells  to  l)e  fired  from  mortara,  and  to  ex])lode  only  when  the 
shell  strikes  against  tlie  object  against  which  it  is  directed. 
In  ordinary  circumstances  a  bomb-shell,  or  similar  missile,  has 
a  fuse  so  attached  to  it  as  to  ignite  the  gunpowder  within  after 
a  certain  space  of  time;  but  the  object  of  the  detonating 
shells  is  to  dispense  with  such  a  fuse,  ('olonel  Maceroni,  in 
1826,  proposed  the  use  of  shells  in  which  a  short  tube  was 
screwed  into  one  side  of  the  shell,  and  a  percussion- cap  phiced 
in  the  tube,  just  before  the  shell  was  to  be  fired  from  the 
mortar :  the  striking  of  the  shell  against  any  solid  object  ex- 
])lodedthc  compound,  ignited  the  gunjiowcler,  and  burst  the 
shell. 

Many  other  such  shells  have  been  from  time  to  time  pro- 
posed, of  which  those  by  Captain  Norton  were  a  good  deal 
noticed  in  the  public  prints  two  or  three  yeare  ago ;  the  ex- 
|)criincnts  at  \Voolwich,  in  1842,  with  these  shells,  were 
made  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  the  shell  would 
be  certain  to  explode  in  striking  the  obiect.  Another  con- 
trivance by  Ca})tain  Norton  was  to  make  a  shell  explode 
when  it  reached  the  bed  of  the  sea,  but  not  before :  there  is 
un  iron  tube  screwed  into  the  shell,  and  an  iron  rod  suspended 
within  the  tube  by  a  piece  of  quill ;  a  kind  of  wing  or  sail 
keei)s  the  shell  in  one  position  during  its  descent  throuL>h  the 
water ;  and  on  striking  the  bottom,  the  iron  rod  falls  through 
the  tube,  and  a  i)ercussion  cap  attached  to  its  lower  end  ex- 
plodes. Another  contrivance  is  to  aid  submarine  explosions, 
for  blasting  or  other  purposes :  a  box  filled  with  gunpowder 
is  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  or  sea,  and  a  sounding- 
lead  provide<l  with  a  percussion  cup  is  guided  down  by  a 
string  so  to  strike  the  box,  to  explode  the  cap  by  the  blow, 
and  to  ignite  the  gunpowder  by  the  explosion. 

Percussion  ca|«  arc  now  used  very  extensively  by  sports- 
men, and  are  also  being  gradually  introduced  into  many  of 
the  annies  of  Euroi)e. 

CAPSELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
onlcr  CrucifersB,  the  sulwrder  Angustiseptae,  the  tribe  Lepi- 
dinee.      It  has  a  triangulur-obcordate  pouch,   compressed 
valves,  keeled  but  not  winged  ;   numerous  seeds,  simple  fila- 
ments.    The  species  of  the  Linnaean  genus  Thiaspi,  without 
wings  to  their  valves,  form  this  genus.   The  best  known  is  the 
common  Shepherd's  Purse  (C.  Bursa  Pantons).     It  is  an 
annual  herb,  very  variable  in  habit,  a  follower  of  man,  and 
springs  up  wherever  he  fixes  his  abode.     As  a  weed  it  is 
fretiucntly  very  troublesome  in  gardens.     It  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  booing  in  hot  and  dry  weather  whilst  it  is  in  flower,  but 
if  it  be  allowed  to  ripen  its  seetl,  it  is  with  difficulty  eradicated. 
Koch  describes  several  varieties  of  this  plant.     He  also  de- 
si-ril>es  two  other  si>ecies  as  inhabitants  of  Germany.  C.  pro- 
cimhens  (Lepidium  procwnbens  of  Linnaeus),  and  C.  pouci- 
Hora,  apiJarently  a  variety  of  the  last 

(Koch.  F/ora  Germamca;  Babmgton  Manual  Brit,  Bet, \ 

CAPSTAN.     [WwnLASs,  P.  C]  ' 
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CARADOC  FORMATION,  the  uppermost  of  the  two 
fpNStLt  divisions  of  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of  Murchison.  It 
18  not  well  and  clearly  seen  except  in  Salop,  the  Abberley  and 
Malvern  Hills,  Wooihope,  May  Hill,  and  other  points  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  Wales. 

CARA'GLIO,  GIANGIA'COMO,  a  very  celebrated  old 
copper-plate,  medal,  and  gem  engraver,  bom  at  Verona  or  at 
Parma,  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Marcantouio  at  Rome,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  early  Italian  engravers.  His  prints  are  rather  numerous, 
though  their  number  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained. 
Bartsch  describes  sixty-four ;  and  Brulliot  knew  only  of  sixty- 
five.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Caraglio  gave  up  engrav- 
ing on  co]>per,  and  confined  himself  to  medal,  cameo,  and 
gem  engraving,  an  art  in  which  he  obtained  so  great  a  repu- 
tation, says  Vasari,  that  Sigbmund  I.,  King  of  Poland,  invited 
him  to  Warsaw  to  execute  some  works  for  him.  He  returned 
to  Italy  well  rewarded,  and  died  about  1570,  at  his  own  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parma.  The  fact  of  his  setUing  in 
the  Parmesan  territory  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
Parma  was  his  native  place :  he  signs  himself  rarmensis  on 
several  of  his  works,  yet  more  are  signed  Jo.  Jacobus  Vero- 
nensis;  some  Jac.  Caralius. 

He  engraved  after  U  Rosso,  Raphael,  Titian,  Michelangelo, 
P.  del  Vaga,  Julio  Romano,  Parmegiano,  and  other  famous 
masters.  His  heads  are  well  executed,  as  b  the  nude  gene- 
ralljT,  but  the  draperies  are  hard  and  unnatural :  hb  lines  are 
dbtinct  and  show  great  mastery  fw  the  period,  but  he  did  not 
reach  the  excellence  of  hb  master  Marcantonio. 

(Vasari,  Vitede*  Pittarij&c.;  Bartach,  PefrUre-Graveur ; 
Brulliot,  Dtctumnaire  de$  Manogrammesy  &c.) 

CARAVA'GGIO,  POLIDOllO  DA,  a  celebrated  Ita- 
lian painter,  bom  at  Caravaggio  about  1496;  hb  family 
name  was  C ALDARA.  When  he  was  eighteen  yean  of  age 
he  was  a  labourer,  and  was  with  many  othen  employed 
as  such  about  1512  in  the  Vatican,  when  Raphael  was  paint- 
ing the  loggie  and  stanze  there,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
He  appeara  to  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
works,  and  he  made  some  attempts  at  design  himself,  which 
had  sufficient  merit  to  induce  Maturino  of  Florence,  one  of 
the  assbtanto  employed,  to  undertake  to  teach  him  to  draw, 
for  which  he  soon  dbplayed  extraordinary  ability.  A  strong 
attachment  grew  up  between  the  two  young  painters.  Matu- 
rino employed  Polidoro  to  assbt  him  in  his  work.  Their  joint 
labour  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  admiration  of  Raphael, 
and  Polidoro  was  considered,  before  those  works  were  com- 
pleted, says  Vasari,  the  'piii  bello  e  piii  nobile  ingegno'  of  all 
the  voung  painters  employed. 

Vasari  evidently  gives  the  greater  merit  to  Polidoro,  but  as 
the  later  works  which  he  painted  when  alone,  were  very  dif- 
ferent in  style  from  these  and  others  which  were  done  in 
Rome  in  thb  period,  in  company  with  Maturino,  some  recent 
writers  have  ventured  to  give  Maturino  the  greater  credit. 
These  works  were  in  fresco  and  in  light  and  shade,  or  what 
the  Italians  call  chiariscurt\  and  consist  mostly  in  friezes  and 
other  decorations  in  imitation  of  bronse  or  marble,  appli- 
i-able  for  buildings,  interiors  or  exteriors.  Their  figures,  of 
which  they  were  not  sparing,  were  drawn  in  a  pure  antique 
style,  and  not  inferior  in  that  respect  to  the  works  of  any 
modern  master.  They  imitated  aiitient  statues  and  bassi- 
rilievi,  and  antient  sculptured  ornaments  of  any  kind.  Vasari 
says  tliat  there  was  not  a  fragment  of  antient  ornamental  art 
in  Rome  which  they  did  not  copy ;  they  painted  also  original 
works  from  sacred  and  modem  story.  Of  all  these  works 
however,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains,  but  some  are  in  a  mea- 
sure preserved  by  the  prints  of  Clierubino  Alberti,  P.  S.  Bar- 
toli,  and  Galcstruzzi.  The  last  engraved,  in  five  sheets,  the 
story  of  Niobe,  which  Maturino  and  Caravaggio  painted  as  a 
fnvric  on  the  fa^e  of  a  house  opposite  the  Palazzo  Lancel- 
lotti :  it  was  one  of  their  masterpieces. 

The  sack  of  Rome,  by  the  soldiers  of  Bourbon  in  1527,  put 
an  end  to  the  joint  labours  of  Polidoro  and  Maturino ;  they  both 
fled,  but  Maturino  is  supposed  to  liave  returned,  and  to  have  died 
of  the  i>laj;fue,  in  the  same  year.  Polidoro  went  to  Naples,  where 
ho  ^-as  rereived  into  the  house  of  Andrea  da  Salerno :  he 
practised  there  some  time,  but  finding  that  hb  works  were  not 
duly  appreciated,  he  removed  to  Messina.  Here,  in  1636, 
ii|x>n  the  visit  of  Charles  V.,  on  his  return  from  his  victorious 
expedition  to  Tunis,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
tlio  triuinphul  decorations  on  the  occasion.  He  dwelt  several 
years  in  Messina  in  high  esteem,  and  executed  many  good 
wms,  not  in  his  early  style  of  chiariscuri,  but  in  colours; 
ml  iomo  of  them  were  for  ftltttr-piec9l»  Vwari  wentioM 


a  Christ  led  to  Calvary  amidst  a  crowd  of  peo] 
masterpiece.  In  1543  lie  made  up  lus  mhul  to  ; 
Rome,  having,  to  hb  misfortune,  as  it  proved,  amrn 
siderable  sum  of  money.  Polidoro  had  provided  bin 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  all  things  were  nieptra 
departure  the  ensuing  morning ;  a  servant  wbon  he 
many  veara  was  to  accompany  him.  Thb  wretch 
loved  hb  master's  money  much  better  than  hb  pemi 
hired  some  assassins  to  strangle  him  dorinff  the  aigi 
he  was  asleep,  and  shared  hb  booty  with  &e  amaii 
having  stabbed  the  body  of  Polkforo  in  two  or  tlire 
carried  it  to  the  door  of  the  house  where  a  bdy  lin 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting ;  and  the  sen; 
weeping  and  lamenting,  and  related  the  discovery  of  * 
to  a  certain  count,  a  fnend  of  Polidoro*s.  Thb  on 
ever  eventually  suspected  the  trath  of  the  man*s  sti 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  upon  which  he  ma 
cumstantiai  confession  of  the  whole  infiimous  tfit 
miserable  wretch  was  tortured  with  heated  forcepi, 
and  quartered,  but  as  Vasari  has  observed,  thb  did  i 
Polidoro  to  life  again:  he  was  buried  in  the  call 
Messina.  Some  of  the  pictures  which  he  painted  st 
are  in  the  Gallery  of  Naples.  He  excelled  in  huidK 
also  etched  several  plates  in  a  good  style ;  they  are 
extremely  scarce :  the  prints  after  him  are  likewise  i 

(Vasari,  Viie  de  Pittori^  &c. ;  Gandellini,  Noiizk 
&c. ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica^  &c.) 

CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM,  the  great  grou 
which  includes  nearly  all  the  valuable  coal  yet  d 
It  consists  of 

D.  The  coal  formadoo. 

c.  The  miUsUme-grit  group, 

B.  The  mountain  limestone  formation. 

a,  ITte  limestone-tfude  grovp. 

The  portions  marked  a^Cy  arc  the  least  constan 
and  character ;  the  limestone-shale  graduates  in  Soi 
to  Devonian  strata,  and  in  Irehmd  coostitutei  the  ye 
stone  series  of  the  northern  counties.  (Griffith.) 
the  coal  of  Irehmd  belongs  to  the  milbtone  grit  grot 

CARD  AMINE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  t 
order  Cmciferee,  the  suborder  Siliquose,  and  the 
bide®.  It  has  a  compressed  pod,  flat  nerveless  ^-alv 
tate  stigma,  the  seeds  in  a  single  row,  with  the 
simple  and  filiform.  The  species,  which  are  num 
usually  smooth  herbs,  with  stalked,  entire,  lobed,  or 
cut  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white  or  red  flowen. 

C.  pralensisy  Cuckoo-flower,  Bitter-cress,  commo 
Smock,  has  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  the  lev 
roundbh,  slightly  angled,  those  of  the  upper  leaf  1 
ceolate,  entire  ;  the  petals  three  times  longer  than  i 
spreading,  the  stamens  half  the  length  of  the  pe 
terete.  This  plant  has  large  lilac-coloured  flowers, ; 
ceedingly  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
bitter  taste,  hence  its  name  Bitter-cress.  It  is  ge 
blossom  when  the  cuckoo  returns  to  this  country,  ai 
period  covers  the  fields  as  though  linen  was  bleaehii 
circumstances  explain  its  other  common  English  ra 
still  retains  a  place  in  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharm 
but  why  it  is  difiicult  to  say.  At  one  time  it  had 
tation  of  being  a  diuretic  and  antispasmodic,  and  a  ( 
the  flowera  was  administered  as  a  dose  in  hysterii 
epile{)sy,  and  other  nervous  affections.  It  b  a 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  b  abundant  tl 
Great  Britain. 

Babington  describes  four  other  species  of  Card 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  C.  impatiensy  C,  sylvaticOy  C 
C.  aniara :  with  the  exception  of  the  last  they  an 
plants.  C.  hellidtfolia  has  been  figured  in  the '  Englis 
as  a  BHtish  plant,  but  no  station  for  it  b  known.  T 
of  C.  hirgutOy  when  ripe,  and  laid  upon  the  ground, 
buds  which  produce  a  new  plant.  It  b  extcnnve 
gated  in  thb  way  in  mobt  sons.  It  b  said  that  oth 
have  the  same  ))roperty.  C  impatiens  b  so  named 
\\o(iis  when  fully  ripened  expanding  suddenly  with  fo 
touched,  and  throwing  the  seeds  to  a  distance. 

These  plants  arc  easily  cultivated.  Many  of  tl 
nial  species  are  ornamental,  but  the  annual  and  biet 
cies  look  like  weeds.  They  will  grow  in  almost  ai 
soil,  but  most  of  them  prefer  a  daimp  shady  situatic 
annual  species  may  be  increased  by  seed,  the  per 
dividing  the  roots. 

(Don,  Gcud.  Diet, ;  Loudon,  JEncyc.  of  jpkmiij 
ton,  Manual  nf  Britifh  SgUwy.) 
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CARDAMIXE  PRATENSIS— itf«/i*«i/  Properties  of .  I 
dgindigeooiis  herbaceous  plant  dccoratns  otir  mesuiows  and 
itarM  in  April  ami  May  with  its  lirht  purpip  rrtinilatcly 
wi  flowers,  which  arc  the  olficinal  jnirts.  Thoy  possoss 
list  melliflaoQS  odour,  which  i^  ncurlv  lost  hy  aryin?. 
t  taite  is  acrid  ami  pungent,  similar  to  (wt  less  agreeable 
a  t^t  of  the  common  watercn*ss,  which  is  distii|)utcd  by 
t.  The  chief  constituents  arc  a  bitter  extractive  and  a 
ttOe  oil.  To  these  it  is  indebtotl  for  such  medical  iwwcrs 
it  poasesses,  which  are  very  slight,  and  altogether  insutR- 
it  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopceia.  It  is  said 
be  stimiilating,  diuretic,  and  anti-sjiasmodic ;  and  hence  of 
nee  in  hysteria,  chorea,  and  epilepsy.  In  some  of  the 
tkter  cases  of  these,  dependent  on  irritation  of  the  intes- 
il  eanl,  from  imperfectly  digested  food,  unhealthy  secre- 
n,  or  worms,  it  may,  along  with  purgatives,  bittern,  and 
iivise.be  of  some  benefit.  It  is  however  as  an  anti-scorbu- 
bffb  that  it  ij  best  entitled  to  notice.  The  health  of  many 
Ms  is  low  in  early  spring  from  the  want  of  green  vrgcta- 
I  dving  winter,  and  the  blood  passes  into  the  condition 
di  obtains  in  persons  sutiering  from  sour>-y.  The  use  of 
I  fegetablcs,  such  as  this,  and  watcrcn¥se8,  with  fruits, 
Jenion-juice,  will  spcdily  remove  this  state. 
>ctnre  of  Dr.  Budd  on  Scurvy,  in  London  Medical 
sMe,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  713.) 
VKDI,  LUDOVICO.    [Cigoli,  P.  C.  S.] 

kRDIFF.      r^^I-AMOilGANaHIBK,  P.  C] 

kRDS,  CARD-MAKING  MACHINE.     In  the  cot- 
lanufaf'ture  one  of  the  early  {vrocesscs  consists  in    disen- 
ng  the   fibres  of  cotton,  so  as  to  arrange  them  in  a 
on  more  or  less  parallel,  free  from  knots  or  other  inter- 
)ns.      The  instrument  employed  for  this  puqxne  is  a 
of  brush  called  a  '  card,'  set  with  wire-teeth  disposed 
regular  manner.     The  action  of  this  instrument  is  very 
r  to  t4*at  of  a  comb  for  hair,  or  a  heckle  for  flax  and 
^,  the  fibres  being  nuule  to  pass  between  the  teeth,  or  the 
between  the  fibres,  acoordmg  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
aaism.     The  wire  teeth  of  the  cards  are  inserted  in  care- 
•preparvd  strips  of  leather,  which  used  formerly  to  be 
i  to  flat  handled  or  supports,  but  are  at  the  present  day 
nwnd  the  exterior  surface  of  a  cylinder.     Several  such  > 
dera  being  arranged  nearly  in  contact,  and  fibres  of  cotton  | 
rbid  witJiJn  reach  of  one  of  them,  the  cylinders  by  their  I 
im  oatch  up  the  fibres,  iiass  them  on  from  one  to  another,  | 
ttnb  out  or  straighten  them  in  the  transit.  j 

ken  the  nunufacture  was  in  a  ruder  and  less  im])ortant  ; 
ion  than  at  present,  these  cards  were  made  by  hand ;  the  ' 
sr  being  dressed  and  cut,  the  holes  pierced,  the  wire  ' 
iitened  and  brought  to  the  necessary  shape,  the  teeth  cut 
d  inserted  into  the  holes  in  the  leather,  by  {)ersons  who 
this  a  regular  branch  of  employment.     But  machines 
Mr  employed  to  effect  this,  so  intricate  and  beautiful  in 
ractioo  as  to  have  been  often  alluded  to  as  among  the 
adminUe  pieces  of  mechanism  known  in  our  workshops 
hrtoriei.    It  was  in  the  year  1811  that  Mr.  Dyer,  of 
teter,  first  took  out  a  patent  for  one  of  these  machines ; 
iCher  patents  were  obtained  in  1814  and  1824  ;  and  more 
dv  farther  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  con- 
tin  by  Mr.  Walton. 

tt  machine  consists  of  a  large  number  of  levers  or  rods, 
lie  of  motion  in  various  directions,  and  moving  one  after 
ler  in  a  particular  and  definite  order.  The  diftcriMit 
of  work  to  be  performed  by  it  are  so  numerous  and 
WDilar.  that  the  mass  of  details  becomes  exceedingly 
lex,  and  not  easily  followed  even  with  the  aid  of  woo(f- 

In  the  first  plai«,  the  strips  of  leather  which  arc  to 
the  cards  are  attached  to  the  machine,  in  such  a  way  as 
ft  laterally  as  fast  as  they  are  supplied  witli  wires.     A 

of  forks  or  points  arc  thrust  out,  to  pierce  holes  of  the 
Ble  depth  in  the  leather,  and  are  drawn  back  a,(rain  when 
I  effected;  sliding  pincers  unwind  the  wire  fnjm  a  coil, 
line  It  forward  ,  a  moveable  cutter  descends  upon  each 
and  cols  off  a  piece  long  enough  fur  one  of  the  teeth ;  a 
kind  of  stud  or  rod  presses  agains^t  the  middle  of  the 
eo  cut  off",  awl  presses  it  into  a  staple-shape,  with  the 
onts  panllel ;  each  staple  or  tooth  is  seized  by  nippers, 
.  Uf-way  into  a  hole  in  the  leather,  bent  angularly  by 
er  pieoe  of  apparatus,  so  as  to  give  an  exactly  dctcnnined 
atj  to  it,  ana  lastly  driven  home  to  its  proper  depth  in 
rfo.  All  thb  is  eflected  by  successive  movements  in  the 
■t  parts  of  the  machine;  and  several  teeth,  forming 
in  one  row,  are  made  and  fixod  at  once.  Wlicii  one 
or  aeries  id  the  procesaes  is  completed,  the  leather  is 
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made  to  shift  onwanls  through  a  small  sjjece,  and  to  prr^fcnt  a 
new  surface  for  the  reception  of  teeth. 

The  efficiency  of  the  niachinc  was  .such,  even  some  years  ago, 
that  a  steam-engine  of  fivc-horse  power  could  set  a  hundred 
of  them  at  work,  while  each  machine  could  make  and  fix  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  teeth  in  a  minute;  but 
successive  improvements  have  so  increased  the  jwwcr,  that 
now  four  or  five  hundred  teeth  are  formed  in  the  same  since 
of  time.  There  are  not  often  opfiortunities  of  seeing  tncso 
beautiful  machines,  except  in  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
districts ;  but  occasionally  they  are  exhibited  at  Mechanics' 
and  Scientific  Institutions.  At  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art 
in  Ix^s,  in  the  autumn  of  1 843,  one  of  them  was  shown  at 
work,  tlic  cards  being  properly  filled  by  the  agency  of  the 
same  steam-engine  which  set  many  other  pieces  of  mechanism 
in  action. 

So  large  is  the  consumption  of  this  kind  of '  garniture,*  as  it 
is  called,  for  the  carding-engines  of  the  cotton  districts,  that  it 
has  been  estimated  four  thousand  hides  and  forty-eight  thou- 
sand feet  of  wire  are  cut  up  weekly  to  make  them.  The  wires 
are  inserted  in  leather,  because  the  flexibility  of  this  material 
allows  it  to  be  hent  round  the  surface  of  a  cylinder.  Patents 
have  been  recently  taken  out  for  improving  the  surface  of 
these  leathers.  It  a  hard  and  tangled  tuf^  of^cotton  occurs  in 
the  process  of  carding,  the  rigidity  of  the  surface  of  the 
leather  prevents  the  tcK>th  from  bending  or  yielding  to  the 
obstruction  ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  remedy  this  by  ap- 
plying to  the  face  of  the  leather,  before  the  wires  are  inserted 
in  it,  a  coating  of  woollen  cloth,  saturated  with  caoutchouc  to 
render  it  very  |)liable.  Another  suggestion  is  for  the  use  of 
a  textile  material,  with  a  warp  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton,  and  a 
weft  of  woollen,  saturated  in  like  manner  with  a  solution  of 
caoutchouc.  But  both  are  alike  in  their  object,  and  have  re- 
lation only  to  the  minor  working  of  the  method,  the  card- 
making  machine  being  imiependent  of  them. 

CARDU'CCIO,  the  name  of  two  very  able  Florentine 
painters,  brothers,  w  ho  settled  and  chiefly  resided  in  Spain, 
where,  agreeably  to  Spanish  orthography,  they  wrote  their 
name  Carducho. 

Bartolomeo,  the  elder,  was  bom  in  1560.  Vincenzio,  the 
younger,  was  bom  in  1568.  Bartolomeo  was  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect,  and  was  the  scholar  of  Federigo  Zuccan>,  wnom 
botn  brothers  accompanied  into  Spain,  in  1585,  where  they 
attained  great  distinction  in  the  service  of  the  kings  Philip  H., 
III.,  and  IV.  Bartolomeo  was  equally  excellent  in  fresco  and 
in  oil,  and  there  are  still  some  of  his  works  extant  in  Sjiain.  He 
drew  in  the  style  of  the  antique,  and  with  great  exactness  ;  he 
excelled  also  in  composition,  in  expression,  and  in  colour. 
There  is  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross  by  him  in  a  chapel  of 
San  Felipe  el  Real  at  Madrid,  which  Cumberland  says  may  well 
be  taken  for  one  of  Raphaers.  Hisprindjial  works  vcre  the 
frescoes  he  painted  in  the  Esctirial ;  tie  painted  also  works  at 
Segovia,  Valladolid,  and  Miraflores :  ana  according  to  Cean 
Ik^rraudez  few  Italian  artists  did  so  much  for  the  arts  in  Spain 
as  Bartolomeo  Carducho.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1608,  hav- 
ing served  the  PhilifM  II.  and  III.  for  twenty-three  years. 
The  latter,  who  had  appointed  him  his  {leinter,  granted  a  pen- 
sion to  his  widow,  and  to  his  two  daughters,  both  of  whom 
were  bom  in  Madrid.  Vincenzio  was  the  vholar  of  his  brother, 
and  succeeded  him  as  pointer  to  Philip  III.  in  1609,  and  his 
services  in  the  advanroment  of  the  arts  in  S]iain  were  even 
greater  than  those  of  his  brother,  though  in  the  technicalities  of 
art  he  was  a  less  able  painter.  lie  however  educated  a  nume- 
rous school,  and  in  1633  published  a  book  of  dialogues  on  paint- 
ing in  S|)anish,  *  Diaiogos  sobre  la  Pintura,'  &c.,  which,  says 
I^rmudez  (1800).  is  the  best  work  in  the  Castilian  language 
on  the  subject.  Ho  died  in  1636.  There  wt^  many  of  hi* 
works  at  Madrid,  and  some  at  Valencia,  Toledo,  Halamnnr'a, 
anil  Valladolid,  but  his  greatest  work  is  the  series  of  fiainf  inir* 
from  the  life  of  Saint  Bruno  and  other  saints,  in  \\w  Carthusian 
Convent  of  Paular,  commenced  in  1 626  and  finislied  in    I'iSO. 

(Cean  Bermudez,  Dhcionario  HiMUfrko^  &c.;  CumU'rlan'J, 
Anecdoira  of  Eminent  Paimiers  in  Spam.) 

CA'RDCUS.     [Thistle.  P.  C] 

CARKW,  THOMAS,  bom  in  16^,  '/f  a  fro«^  f«nrr;r  k 
Gloucestershire,  was  educatHl  al  Oxfr/rd.  and  utt;i'-hf«j   Lnx- 
self  to  the  court  of  Charica  I.,  at  wbicfa  h^  b«-ld  '^"^*Ttl  •tsp* 
offices.     He  died  in  1699.  kavmr  a  vrjum**  of  I'lk  r 
(1640,  8vo.),  besides  Kattmv^l  pi^^fi  wy^r  y^  ▼•n.  -  -« 
Iccted,   and   a  maar^ne.  '  iMmtn    Britar»rii";ir.  '    •;.-'      •»» 
Carcw*s  poems  are  Ufht  and  airy  ••f?«MJ'yfi».  'ij*!-    •t-x.-* 
and  all  (iealing  with  ffopif*  «/  a' trflir.sr  kr/i        iar  **•* 
merit  in  their  om  kind  is  unrtU    '1  \ffiuM  C  anamtll    «^ 
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noun(*es  him  to  be  pro-emincntly  boatitiful  among  |KK'ts  of 
his  class ;  uiid  Mr.  Ilallam  hesitates  in  chnemiininj?  the  jire- 
fcr^ncu  between  him  and  WiiilLr^  to  whom  he  holds  Careiv 
ptiijerior  both  in  fancy  and  in  tenderness^  though  mferior  in 
juaji'mcnt  and  in  care  of  execution.  Two  of  tlie  best  jjocms 
in  his  volume  appear  also  mnonjf  the  pieces  of  Ilerrick. 

CAREV»  HENRY,  was  said  to  be  an  illegitimate  s^on  of 
Gcor^re  Saville.  rnarqois  of  Halifax.  He  was  professionally 
a  musician  in  London,  but  attainetl  no  jtrreat  success  in  his 
art;  aIthon;E:h  be  composi^d  both  the  words  and  the  music  of 
several  songs.  One  of  these  was  tlie  [lopular  son^  of  *  SMy 
in  our  Alley.*  He  wrote  stwend  i'iin'ca  and  musical  pieces 
for  the  statre ;  amonp  which  w  ere  *  ChrononhotonfhDloitro!?/ 
1734,  and  'The  Dm  ^«n  of  Want  ley,'  1737.  His  peeuniury 
allairs  wltc  repeatedly  mtich  emh^irrajwed ;  and,  in  a  tir  of 
despondency^  owint:  perhajia  to  this  cause,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  existence,  in  1743, 

CAREX.  a  ^^enus  of  plants  belonginp^  to  the  natural  order 
CypcnaeeiE,  antl  to  the  tribe  Cariceiic.  The  flowers  are  didi- 
noiis,  armnirod  in  imbricated  spike.s,  each  covered  by  u  jafhmie  ; 
the  female  flowci^  have  a  single  urceolate  persistent  perigone^ 
in  w hieh  the  nut  is  completely  inclosed  ;  one  style  with  two  or 
fbree  btigma^ ;  the  male  Howers  huve  three  stamenji  wilbout  a 
perianlh.  TUesiJecics  Jbrlhe  mo5t  [lart  are  inconspicuous  and 
utiottraclive  plants.  They  are  however  excecdiniBfly  nmne- 
rous.  Lindley,  in  I/juilon  s  *  EneytlopjmliH  of  Plants,'  describes 
one  hundred  and  hve  sf>ecies^  and  iliis  is  probalily  not  more 
than  hub"  ihut  nre  now  known.  Babinjiton  dcaersljes  sixty -six 
species  as  mitivre  of  Cireat  Ijritain,  l)eing  the  largest  niind>er 
of  species  of  any  jj^en us  of  pbuin'>e:amoMs  plants  in  this  coun- 
try. Koch,  in  the  *  Flora  Gernianiea,'  describes  one  hundred 
nnri  three  species  us  natives  of  GernKiny  and  Switzerland, 
Althou^-^h  so  numerous,  they  serve  directly  few  of  the  pur- 
]>oM;a  of  man  or  the  hiifhcr  aninialii.  Their  leaves  arc  tou^h 
and  hai*d,  so  that  none  of  them  arc  eaten  by  cattle  except  in 
Gwes  of  great  neccssily.  They  are  for  the  nnjst  part  inhabit- 
ants of  wet  aj\d  swampy  frrouuds,  in  bopr*,  fens,  and  marshes, 
in  the  tenipenite  :uid  nortiiern  pirts  of  the  workL  In  the 
bop-|rrounds  of  Great  Firitain  tlie  leaves  of  someofthf?  bpeeiti^ 
are  used  for  tyirifr  the  bines  of  the  Imps  lo  the  pde«.  In 
Italy  they  are  useti  for  plucinir  tw^twcen  the  staves  of  wine-coski, 
ire  woven  over  Florence  llasks,  and  ocai^i4miilly  employed 
for  making  cho^r-bottoms.  The  leaves  of  the  Cnrex  syhm* 
tica^  acconling  to  Linnarus,  are  coudx^d  and  dreg sed,  and  lised 
as  a  warm  lining?  for  gloves  and  shoes;  and  thii5  protected,  the 
Lftplanderd  ^i-ldom  sulier  from  Iw-iu^  frost-bitten* 

C.  are.nnrki  has  a  place  in  some  of  iIk'  continental  Pharmaco- 
pceias;  its  root-stock  being  a  reputed  diiiphojctic  and  diuretic. 
It  is  used  under  the  name  oF  Genuan  Sarsa|xirilla,  and  is  em- 
plove<i  in  case^  of  skin-diseuiie,  aa  well  as  in  secondary  syphilis. 

The  C,  hirta  an<l  C.  dtalieha  are  often  substituted  fraudu- 
lently or  hy  mistake  for  it,  but  do  not,  according  to  BisebolF, 
possirss  such  aelivc  properties.  It  is  not  known  to  the  prac* 
tilioncrs  in  medicine  of  this  country, 

C.  arenaritt  grows  on  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  and  is 
one  of  the  [ilants  which,  in  coujuuction  vvidi  the  Elynm^  and 
Anmdo,  binds  the  loose  sands,  and  forms  them  into  sdid  em- 
iHmkiuents.  Altlion«h  most  of  the  s|K'ciesare  d<'void  of  strik- 
ing: beauty,  sonn*  of  them  when  in  flower  are  much  admired 
on  aecwjiint  of  the  clepmt  droopinji  of  iheir  panicles  of  goldm- 
coloured  (Inwors.  This  is  the  cii^'  %vith  C.  ffmofa  and  t\ 
Frofieri.  Unatti*aetive  as  the  mass  of  these  plants  are  to  the 
freneral  observer,  they  have  been  carefully  studied  by  bo* 
tunist^  mn\  Willdertow,  Gootienousrh,  W;ihlcnlier|?,  Sckuhr, 
ScojKjli,  Ijooti,  Bliun^ton,  and  S.  Gibson  b;ive  done  much  to 
throw  li^ht  ufxm  this  oli^cure  ^'cnus.  Their  iinfMirtimce  in 
nature  however  mif^t  not  l.>e  estimated  by  their  apjieamnee, 
or  their  utility  to  man.  They  freipiently  form  the  only  vej:e- 
tatkm  of  the  swamp,  and  by  their  existence  mid  decay  they 
^rradiially  fonu  a  soil,  on  wJiich  pknta  more  immedmtely  use- 
ful to  man  mav  be  prown, 

CAHLl,  or  CARLEE.     fPoortfAH,  P.  C] 

CAKLl'NA.     [Thjstlk,  P,  C] 

CARLLSLE,  SHI  AXTHON  V,  suncreon,  was  bom  near 
Durhftin.  m  the  year  J7t»8.  He  commenced  his  prnfesjiional 
cdutufioTi  with  ati  uncle  at  York,  and  from  thence  he  was 
fmnslcrnid  to  Durham,  where  ho  remainerl  for  some  time 
mvh-r  ''  ■"  *ntction  of  Mr.  Green,  the  founder  of  the  hotf- 
JMt  •  \'.     Having:  finished  his  prepinitory  stiidit^  he 

Wpau. ;.  ^rnlon^  and  attended  the  leetmes  oflne  Hunters, 

Hr  Baiilit*.  and  Mr.  Cruikshank,  He  w;is  at  the  same  time 
*V*t4«)n,  then  sunreon  to  iJm  Westminster  Ho<5- 
I  of  3lr.  Watson,  in  1793,  Mr.  Ciirli*I<i  wiw 


ajipointed  bis  successor.    He  became  a 
of  Surgeons,  and  was  early  appointed  on 
that  IxKly.     He  was  for  many   years  oo 
aminers,  and  one  of  the  curator?  of  the  Ui 
He  also  held  the  appointment  of  Profe»or 
Anntoiny,  and  in  182i>  he  filled  the  orticis  of 
was  ajipointed  8urg:con   E3tlraordiniiry  to  G«of|e* 
be  was  Prince   Regent,  and  was    kniphted  br  " 
first  IcvcH?   he    held  as  kinp.     He  ww  also 
late   Doke  of  Gloucester,  to  w  bom  he  w«« 
learned   Ut.  Samuel  Parr,     In    J  SOS,  on  t 
Sheldon,  he  was  ap|>ointed  Profc»»orof  Anal 
Academy,  an  othce  he  held  for  sixtfi-n  v 

8ir  Anthony  Carlisle  owed  his  j 
indtistry   with  which  he  pursued  tli^ 
science  connected  with  his  profession,     iiis  cwi 
ance  with  John  Ilnnter  pave  him   a  ta^tc  fnr 
imatomy,  which  he  pursued  with  much   : 
Lis  earlier  literary  productions  w  ere  on  , 
bis  first  ]»apers  was  '  A  Case  of  on  unusual  1- 
part  of  the  Brain/  which  was  printed   in  the  Ti 
a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Mt^lical  and  Suf| 
ledge  in  1793.     To  the  second  volume  of  the  Ti 
the    Linnuean  Society,  published  in   1794^   be 
pa|>er  entitled  '  Obsefvatmns  upon  tlie  Stmcttmc  ai 
of  those  Intestintil  Worms  called  Ttenia-.'     He  sttp 
Ento7.oa  fed  on  chyle,  and  that  their  oririmiziilion  wi 
to  their  food.     In  1 800  he  was  admitted  a  Fellou  ati 
Society,  and  contributed  a  pa))eT  to  the  PhUo-' 
tions  of  that  year,  entitled  *  An  Account  of  a  [i 
ment  in  the  Arteries  distributed  on  the  MnstJe^ 
ing  Animals.'     This  |)aper  was  the  rrstdt  M'di 
Lemur  Tardigradus  and  Dradypu- 
iiuthor  pointed  ont  the  j>eculiiir  d: 
these  animals.     He  conctnved  that  ttM-  0)\v. 
mosing  of  the  arteries  tended  to  retard  the  Telocjl 
blood,  and  thus  ro  secure  a  i       '         [t ply  to 
these  animals^  w  hich  living  uj  1  tmly 

required  (hut  their  moscular  >>-iwu   -uould  be 
action.     There  are  seveml  other  anatnniical  sml 
pjipcrs  by  him  in  the  Philosophical  T; 
count  of  a  monstrous  Lamb,*  1801  ;  *  The  Ph;^ 
Stuncj!,'  ]H0&'  *  Act*ount  of  a  Family  havm|r 
with  supernumerary  tinkers  and  toes/  1814.     A 
on  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in   tbr 
animab,   bis  attention  was  directed  to  the 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  action  of 
in  1804  he  pave  the  Crooiiian  lecture  on  * 
In  thig    lecture   he   |>ointcd   out  the  cHlfi< 
invested  the  subject,  and  which  mji^'  have 
dtiiwinpr  the  attention  of  others  to  tne  tul 
up  the  inquiry  with  more  Fuccees. 

To  medicid    literature  more  especidty  Sir  J 
many  contributions.     One  of  the  Brst  w»»  *  On 
Corns  and  the  mode  of  removing  them,*   iwhli 
nmns's  *  Medical   Facts  and  Observations, 
Method  of  applyini^  the  Tourniquet,*  I^tnd, 
Journal,  1797  ;   '  On   the  gfcncral  and   indi 
IJousries,'  Ibid.  1800;  *  Ltmer  to  Sir  Gill 
ters,  Rubetkcients,  and  Escharotics,  ^riving 
employment  of  an  in^tniment  ndBpted  to  fi 
fiepree  of  lieat  to  erteet  those  several  [mrjiosr*  * 
In  1817  he  pui>lished  a  htr^er  work  entitle 
Disot'ders  of  Old  Age  imd  the  means  of 
Life,*  4to,  London.     A  second  edition  mi» 
in  1818,     This  work   is  priniipMlly  de^rrted' 

of  the  ajred.     There  is  nU-^  -•  • '  ^ 

the   [kropriety  of  perfm  i 

aofcd  jH'rsons,     It  is  pni 

ifue^tion  were  esaniinetl  statistically,  the  knife 

than  the  disea5es  it  is  intendtsl  to  remoTe.      In 

thony  publishi>«l  'an  nllcp'fMi  discovery  of  ihe  n»e 

and  tfiyroid  frland,*  being  a  mper  read  at  one  of  ( 

mectinsrs  of  the  College  of  Physicians.     Thii 

was  to  demonstrate  the  eonnexio<«j*  nnd   tb# 

produced  by  these  orpnns  U| 

[larts,  and  thus  to  otter  an 

offices.     That  he  fid  led  to  [icrinj  su  uis^ 

functions  of  these  ort?  m?  [wovrs. 

During  his  connection  wi'**   '*' *   *' 
deli  verted   two  of  the  Hunti  • 
one  in  182rj,     The  first  was  tnx 
bodies^  and  the  second  on  the  conneciioo  bcHifin 
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»-Fft9cular  ports.     There  arc  some  preparations  ilhistra- 

of  the  union  of  these  parts  in  the  Huntcrian  Museum 
ureil  and  prcsont(:d  by  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle.  One  of 
ast  pa|iors  gn  medical  subjects  was  published  in  the  '  Loii- 
Medical  Gazette'  in  1828,  '  On  Krysi|)elas/  in  which  he 
rda  this  disease  as  *  a  humoral  and  constitutional  inflaiu- 
on,  occasioned  by  alimentary  crudities,  because  certain 
table  acids  and  acidifiable  viands  are  often  the  notorious 
cedents  of  the  disease.'  It  was  manifest  from  this  and 
r  papers  that  he  was  not  keeping  up  with  the  knowledge 
s  day. 

e  published  numerous  other  pai)er8 :  two  on  plants,  in  the 
>rt]«?ulnira]  Transactions,'  two  on  antitjuities,  in  the 
ckuisolcj^ia ;'  on  the  breeding  of  eels,  and  the  healtli  of 
unea  in  sewers,  in  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine ;'  on 
decomposition  of  Eggs,  in  *  Nicholson's  Jounial ;'  and 
Cathartics,  the  bite  of  vipers,  the  venereal  disease,  &c., 
he  *  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.'  One  of  the 
t  lemarkaUe  of  his  papers  on  eeneral  subjects  was  one  on 
ivanic  EUectricity,'  m  *■  NichoUon's  Journal,'  in  which  he 

pointed  out  the  fact  that  water  might  be  decomposed  by 
gUTiDie  battery,  lie  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to 
newspapen,  anil  letters  of  his  appeared  in  the  *  Tinu^s '  on 

Salt-Uuties,  tlie  importance  of  Salt  to  the  Ileulth  of 
Dan  Beings,  Military  Flogging,  llygeian  Quackery,  &c. 
DDgst  other  subjects  on  which  he  wrote  with  great  vehe- 
lee  was  that  of  man-midwifery,  and  in  the  *  Times'  of 
nary  26,  1829,  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Robert  Pci^l 
diat  subject,  earnestly  entreating  him,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
!tf,  not  to  degrade  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  making 
hri&ry  a  part  of  the  requirements  of  a  surgeon. 
Snat  progress  was  made  in  this  country  in  surgical  sci<^nce 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  Sir  Anthony  early  in 
!  «M  ahrays  anxious  to  improve,  and  surger}-  is  indebted  to 
I  far  many  minor  improvements  in  instruments,  &c.  *  He 
C,'  says  Mr.  Pettigrew,  ^  substituted  the  tiiin-bladed 
ight-edged  amputating  knife,  approaching  in  its  kind  to 
I  ordinary  carving-knife,  for  the  clumsy  crooked  knife  of 
met  days ;  and  also  was  the  first  to  employ  the  car|)ontcr's 
V,  Bmpie  in  its  construction  compared  with  that  formerly 
iplojea.  Ue  was  the  first  to  use  the  histouri  cache  in 
pCQontry,  and  he  has  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Stodart  introduced 
IImi  improvements  in  surgical  amMirutus.' 

talents  of  Sir  Anthony  (Jarlisle  consisted  in  his  ob- 

power.     His  contributions  to  science  are  frei^uently 

It  in  somid  generalization.     His  rapidity  of  observation 

i  Ui  power  of  application  made  up  for  this  deficiency,  and 

phnia  poaition  while  he  lived  which  his  works  will  hardly 

I  for  him  now  that  he  is  dead, 

1^  of  NoTember,  1840. 

'^  r,  Medical  Portrait  Gallery;  Lancet;  London 

f Gazette.) 

filRFENTER,  DR.  LANT,  was  bom  September  2, 
K  ^  Kidderminster,  and  was  descended  both  on  the 
ws  and  mother's  side  from  old  non-confonnist  families  in 
Rtoirn.  In  consequence  of  his  father's  failure  in  business, 
^H  at  an  eariy  age  adopted  by  a  Mr.  Pearsall,  a  relation  of 
^inther,  a  man  of  piety  and  benevolence.  I'o  his  care 
I  iaitniction  voung  Carpenter  was  much  indebted,  and 
ie  a  boy  in  Mr.  Pearsall  s  family  he  began  to  display  t'nat 
Ueaying  benevolence  and  that  interest  in  education  which 
feKtaised  him  through  life.  Mr.  Pearsall  had  established 
way-achool  at  Kidderminster,  about  the  time  that  Mr. 
bi  eommenoed  his  Sunday-school  at  Gloucester,  and 
hnt  knowing  of  Raikes's  efibrts.  Young  Carpenter,  then 
m  yean  of  age,  who  taught  in  his  school,  was  anxious  to 

•  li  the  boys  of  his  class  some  additional  instniction  in 
ttig  and  arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of  useful  know- 

C^  daring  the  week.  As  they  went -to  their  work  at  five 
t  ■oming,  he  was  called  by  them  at  four  oVlock  to  give 
■  iSbtkr  lesson  before  the  commencement  of  thoir  daily 
■r.  This  he  continued  through  the  year,  the  lesson  in 
WKt  being  given  under  a  mulberry-tree,  and  in  wiiiter  in 
hU  Aunmer-house  witliout  fire. 

Im  school-education  was  received  partly  under  the  Rev. 
lot  Gendeman,  minister  of  the  congregation  to  which 

•  PearaaD  beloogcd ;   partly  under  the  Rev.  W.  Riake, 
leowlucted  a  school  at  Kiddenninster,  which  Mr.  Pear- 
had  founded  and  endowed  for  the  bettor  instniction  of 

warn  of  dissenters  of  the  middle  class ;  and  f>artly  under 
Mrie,  the  Rer.  B.  Carpenter  of  Stourbridge.  Being 
^iped  for  the  ministry,  he  was  sent  (a.d.  1797)  at  the 
sf  H  if  tern  to  the  ■cademy  at  Northampton,  which  had 


hardly 
He  died  in  London,  on 


been  established  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  which  still  exists  in 
London  under  the  disignation  of  Coward  College.  But  ^boitt 
a  year  after  Laiit  Caqx-nter  entered  it,  the  establishment  was 
fur  a  time  broken  up,  the  trustees  being  dissatislii  d  with  its 
irondition,  and  esix»cially  with  the  real  or  sup|K)8(d  heterodoxy 
of  the  students.  Liuit  Carpenter's  friends  wt  n?  probably  lor 
the  most  jjartArians:  his  own  views  appear  to  hauo  be«n 
still  mort*  remotL>  from  the  standard  of  rr]tutid  orlh4;doxy. 
The  students  had  however  their  exhibitions  conlinutd  to 
thcin  for  the  full  ti'nii,  and  Lant  Carpenter  f!ui::hid  his 
aeacleniical  carwr  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  though  he 
was  obliged  to  U^ve  (a.d.  1801)  too  soon  to  take  a  de^rc>e, 
but  furnished  with  the  most  gratifying  testimonials  from  tlic 
professors  under  whom  he  had  stwliid. 

On  leaving  colh  ge  he  was  engaged  for  a  time  as  assistant 
in  the  school  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Corrie  at  Birmingham,  and 
wa«i  afterwards  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  A  themeum  at  Liver- 
|K)ol,  when*  ho  became  acejuainted  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  Dr.  Currie, 
and  other  literary  men.  While  here,  he  received  overtures 
from  several  congregations  to  become  their  minister,  and  was 
ofii'red  a  tutorship  in  Manchester  College,  York,  the  prin- 
ci|)al  academical  in^ilitution  of  the  Unitarians.  He  declined 
those,  but  aefcpt'.'d  an  invitation  to  succeed  the  Rev.  T. 
Kenrick  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Unitarian  congrega- 
tion at  Exeter,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  1805.  About 
this  time  he  nuirried.  Tie  remained  at  Exeter  twelve  years, 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  with  exemplary  dili- 
gence,  and  especially  devoting  himself  to  the  instrui  tion  of 
the  young  people  of  the  congrepfation.  He  had  also  a  small 
board ing-ficnool.  In  180G  he  applied  for  the  degree  of  M.A. 
to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  the  senate  sent  him  instead 
the  degree  of  I^L.D. 

While  at  Exeter  Dr.  Carpenter  was  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  town  and  with  other 
pereons,  but  however  unpopular  his  opinions  might  be,  he 
was  held  personally  in  the  highest  refirard.  In  1808  he  pro- 
posed the  establisliment  of  a  public  library  at  Exeter,  took 
the  lead  in  carrying  the  jtroiKwal  into  efiect,  and  managed 
the  institution  ior  the  first  year.  This  library  still  exists. 
He  also  aided  in  the  establLsiimeut  of  a  Lancasterian  school 
and  of  asavings'-bank  in  the  town,  and  incited  his  congregation 
to  establish  a  Sunday-school.  He  occasionally  took  part  in 
public  atiiiirs  when  questions  of  religious  liberty  were  con- 
ce'nied ;  and  in  1813  moved  the  adjournment  of  a  meeting 
held  to  op()Ose  the  Roman  Catholic  cliums ;  and  failing  in 
this,  got  up  a  counter  petition  in  sup})ort  of  those  claims. 

In  1817  he  removed  to  Rristol,  as  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Unitarian  congregation  there.  Here  his  labours  in 
the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  were  continued  ;  and 
his  own  s(rhool  was  much  enlarged.  He  also  interested  him- 
self in  objects  of  general  utility,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
organizing  the  Rristol  Literary  and -Philosophical  Institution. 
Among  his  coa<ijutors  in  this  work  were  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Conybeare,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  II.  T.  Delabeche,  and  Dr.  J.  C. 
Pricliard.  He  did  not  take  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Bristol  College,  as  he  was  given  to  understand  that  hit 
religious  sentiments  would  render  his  co-operation  injurious 
rather  than  otherwise.  In  his  own  congregation  he  suc- 
ceeded, amid  some  discouragements,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Sunday-school,  and  e*ontinucHl  his  exertions  for  tlie  instniction 
of  the  young  jMiople  of  his  congregation. 

These  various  exertions,  combined  with  the  preparation  of 
his  numerous  publietitions,  were  too  much  for  his  strength. 
He  had  been  laid  by  through  illness  for  a  year  in  1807,  and 
would  have  resigned  his  ministry  at  Exeter,  but  for  the  affec- 
tion of  his  congregation.    In  the  summer  of  1 826  he  was  again 
laid  aside :  both  body  and  mind  had  been  overwrought,  and  a 
long  and  painful  season  of  weakness  and  depression  ensued. 
He  resigned  his  jwistorship  at  Bristol  and  spent  some  time  in 
travelling  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;   by  which  hia 
health  and  spirits  were  gradually  restored.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  182y   he   resumed,   by  invitation,   his  ministry  at 
Bristol,  the  congregation  having  abstained  from  appointiiiK 
a  successor,  in  hope  of  his  recovery  ;    but  his  school,  which 
had  beim  for  a  time  carrie<l  on  for  him,  was  given  up.  ^  In 
1839  his  htudth,  which  had  In'en  for  some  time  declinmir, 
once  more  gave  way,  aiul  in  .lune  a  ]Niiiiful  depresaion  uf 
health  and  spirits  calne  on.     He  was  Hgain  reoommemUHl   t^ 
travel,  and  while  going  in  u  Hteani-bout  from  Xaplea  l«  l^'^.. 
horn,  fell  overboard   uniM'tci-ivrd  and  was  drowned,    i|^   ^^ 
night  oi'  the  5th  A  pril .  I M  UK     M  is  Ixidy  was  aHorw m\U  fouud 
on  the  coast  of  tlu*    Paind  U-rriUiry  near  Porto  dWn^^  ^j^ 
antient  Antiuiu,  and  sum  kutenod  on  the  tca-aliAu^v 
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Br.  Carpenter  was  an  rn<liu;tnoiiS  nnd  useful  wnhr.  llh 
jiubliration?.  iucliidlng  those  which  wrrt*  fn)>thuiiious, 
aTiiouiilecl  to  forty -loiir.  MiUiv  of  i\wB-(*  were  polemiciil  or 
fiihcr  sermons  or  iTaniphlets  which  do  not  require  iioiife  liere. 
The  followiiitf  are  his  more  imjiorlmit  works  : — 1,  ^  Au  Intro- 
rltietion  to  tJie  GeogTU|ihy  of  the  New  Testament/  12mo.^ 
180.*>:  this  work  has  |roiie  through  tiix  editions.  2,  *  Unita- 
riani-sm  the  Doetriiie  of  tlie  (ios|>el/  ItJiiio*^  1S09;  this  has 
gone  through  three  editiotis.  3,  *  An  Exammation  of  the 
Charges  nmde  ttjralnsl  Uiiitarianism,  &r,  by  Dr.  Mii^^ee^  in 
his  Di&coyrscs  on  Atonetncnt.'  &e.,  8vo. ,  l«20.  4,  *  Prinriiihs 
of  Education,  lutelleetyalT  Mor^l,  nod  rhysical,'  Svo.,  IM0\ 
this  work  is  a  reprint  of  articles  which  ho  hiMl  eontrihuied  to 
Rces'i  *  CjclojiiTdla-*  5,  *  A  Harmony  or  Synoptical  Arnxngc- 
ment  of  tfie  Gospels/  with  dissertations,  notes,  and  tables, 
nnd  lilustrated  by  it  nia|>  and  plans,  8vo.,  1935:  a  st^eond 
edition,  under  the  li lie  of  'An  AjiosloHc^I  Hamiony  of  the 
Gos[>els,'  wa9  published  in  lh38.  It  is  probably  on  this 
valuable  work  tfiat  Dr.  Carpenter*s  reputation  us  a  dii>ine  and 
an  author  will  nhituatcly  rest.  6,  *  Scruvons  on  Fractieal 
Subjeets/  8vo.,  1840:  thii  |x>athuniou-4  volunm  was  edited  hy 
hif  son,  Dr,  W.  H.  Car|jcntcr,  a  pcntlenian  well  known  as  d 
physiolog^isl  and  natural  |>hiloso(jher.  A  deeply  interestinpf 
meinoir  of  Dr.  Carpenter^  by  hia  second  son.  the  Rev,  Russell 
Lant  Carpenter  of  Bridge  water,  forms  a  eonipnion  volume 
to  the  Hermons^  and  bx^  fyrnished  the  materials  of  the  present 
article.  7*  '  Lectures  on  the  Seri]>lure  Doetrine  of  Atone- 
ment/ ]2mo.)  184.'^;  also  posthumous,  edited  by  his  thini  son, 
the  Rev.  P.  F.  Car|>enter  of  Stand  near  Manehester.  Be- 
sides his  separate  publications  he  eontrifnited  the  chapters  on 
iirmmiiar,  Mental  and  SI  oral  Philosoidiyi  find  Antient  Gco- 
pniphy,  to  a  work  called  '  Systeinatie  Education/  *2  vols,  fivo., 
1815;'  his  coadjutons  in  which  were  Dr.  Shepherd  of  Gataere 
near  Liverpool,  and  the  late  llcv,  J.  Joyee.  This  work  has 
pone  through  three  editions.  He  contributed  tlic  articles  on 
Grammar,  and  Mental  and  Moral  Pbilosophyj  to  Nicholson's 
*  Cycloji«Hna  /  on  Education,  on  Lanjitiage,  and  on  Philoso- 
phy, Mental  an<l  MonJf  to  Rces'a  *  Cyclopedia/  and  scverxd 
]Vi]>crs  to  Aikin  s  *  Annual  Review.'  lie  was  also  a  freijuent 
contributor  to  the  periodi<ii!s  of  his  own  rtdigious  dcnonjinii- 
tiou.  Ho  edited  two  seleetions  of  hymns  and  some  other 
works. 

Few  nien  have  been  more  de^scrvedly  esteemed  than  Br. 
Carpenter.  Even  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  theolopieal 
system  with  which  he  was  idcntilkHl  softened  their  tone  when 
SiH'akiujr  of  this  gowl  man.  As  an  instanee  of  this  it  may  be 
mentioned  thjt  his  *  Harmony  *  and  *  Practical  Sermons  '  and 
the  Memoir  of  his  Life  wen?  favourably  and  largely  reviewed 
in  the  *  Eclectic  Review.'  Men  of  all  opinions  testified  their 
cordial  res|>eel  for  tiim»  In  his  own  denomination  hii  cxten* 
iive  inlhience  was  derived  pcrhaj>s  more  from  the  reverence 
felt  for  his  |nety  and  goodnes:^,  than  from  his  varied  attain* 
ment.t  and  Ins  literary  emine nee  ;  ami  amonp:  his  family  and 
friends,  and  even  among^  tliose  who  had,  like  the  writer  of  the 

Iiri&ent  iioiice,  hut  l-evv  opportunities  of  personal  intcrcoMrse, 
lis  memory  will  ever  be  cherished  as  something  pccidiarly 
dear  and  sacred. 

CARPENTRY  is  defined  by  Rol>ison  as  'the  art  of 
fratiiing  limber  (or  the  jmrjioses  of  architect  ore,  machinery^ 
and  in  general  for  all  considerable  structures.*  Considered 
Bs  a  branch  of  the  art  of  building,  it  embraces  the  eonstruelion 
of  I  he  frandng  of  |iartitions,  floors,  and  loofs  ;  the  neater  wood- 
work of  doors,  wimJow-fnimcs,  the  jdanklng  of  iloor?,  skirt- 
ings, and  ftaiiSi  bcme  the  work  of  the  joiner^  [Join-ery, 
P.  C.  8.] 

As  in  the  article  IkiLDLsc,  P.  C.S.,  our  ohjeet  here  is 
rather  to  mint  out  and  connect  various  articles  in  other  |>arts 
of  the  work  than  to  present  even  a  complete  outline  of  the 
theory  anil  praciiec  of  ear[>entry,  which  involves  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  proj>erties  of  various  descriptions  of  timher, 
of  the  strength  of  materials  ex|x»fied  to  various  kinds  of  strain, 
of  the  mechanical  jirineiples  in  vol  veil  in  the  construction  of 
tnisies,  roofs,  and  the  various  fraTninfifs  which  tend  to  bint! 
the  fieverol  ports  of  a  building  together,  or  to  sustain  and  dis- 
tribute pressure,  and  of  the  |ira(  tieid  ilctaiU  relating  to  the 
cutting  uji  of  liniber,  and  the  union  of  several  pieces  by  various 
kluds  of  joints  and  ctjniuu'tion<«. 

C)f  the  jifoperties  of  |imber  an  account  is  ^vvn  under 
Wooo,  P.C,  p.  5 1 8,, and  also,  in  eonnecrion  vi  ith  other  matters 
reifltifig  la  tlieoretica I  carpentry,  undcrM  atrhiais,  Strkngth 
or»  P.  C.t  p.  8,  Of  ihe  ^(Kiik  iLsed  in  carjit^ntry  iu  this  country 
"Vti  one  of  the  most  durable,  thougti  its  eottjparatively  high 
""*  the  c/ilficuify  of  working  it,  restrict  its  use.      It 


should  Ike  borne  in  mind  however,  thut  tlio^  i 

of  ihe  fibres  of  oak  greatly  impairs  its  str<n»c^h  \ 

hcnnis  and  pLtnks^  so  that  a  ^^wn  beam  of  < 

than  one  of  equal  size  of  fir,  Wcause  in  ti 

extend   in   almost  [lerfeetly  sttiiight   lines  from  tiul  Ut  i 

while  ia  ihe  former  their  course  is  so  tortuous  1h«t  ituiMPii 

come  near  the  surface  arc  frequenily  cut  ihroitgh 

Hence  arises  the  su|)eriority,  for  mttw  |}ur|ioae», 

Buwn  timber,  to  which  allusion  is  niaae  under 

p.  47 f>.     Fir;  which   is  very  easy  to  work,  ami 

advantageous  for  I lOuse  carpentry,  on  n' •-■•-»  ■ 

ncss,  is  the  timber  mo>it  extensively  unvl 

llie  suppJv  is  ehitHy  from  foreign  eouiiL.  ^ 

forms  in  wiiieh  it  is  brought  are  those  of  ^u 

of  various  sizes,  each  of  w hich  consists  of  a  v  I 

stjuared  ;  di^ais  and  deal-ends  [Dkai^,  P,  C,,  p 

are  Ijioards  from  2^^  to  4  inches  thick,  and  moro  i\- 

wide;  and  Imtt/nufi  and  bitt ten-end's  [I1attk5S,  P*C,  a.^ 

which  are  nmilar  to  deals,  but  only  7  inches  wid#,     \$^ 

technicid  terms  are  applietl  to  the  smdler  pieces  i  r 

out  of  baulk-*,  ileal-!,  and  battens,  the  transverse  < 

which    are    frequently  called   their  scantling. 

P,  C*.,  p.  10.]    Stvjfh  a  general  name  given  b)  ' 

the  wood  ujion  which  they  operate.      Ry  tlie  d: 

evajjoration  of  its  vegetable  juices,  timber  will 

Khriok  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  is  hewn    r.r 

it  frequently  wariis  or  windi,  and  splits,  t 

or  full  of  longitudinal  cracks,  which^  Ms  ik'^ 

Mill,  P.  C,  p.  481,  are  usually  in  a  radiating 

regards  the  centre  or  heart  of  the  tree.     The 

hid«  d  to  is  almost  entirely  in  a  lateral  dineetion, 

a  piece  of  timtjer,  in  the  direction  of  Its  fibres,  I 

ordy  in  the  most  trilliag  degree.    To  j)i  event  as  I 

the  injurious   eUbci^    of  shrinking,   warping,    i: 

cracking,  all  limber  should  l>e  well  seasoned  by  I 

to  a  current  of  air  before  it  is  used,  on  objix-t  wh: 

by   various   modes   of  stacking  and    piling   mi: 

openirifTS  for  the  admission  of  air;  but  as  no  ori^ 

of  seasoning  will  perfectly  accomplish  (b<^  de^in; 

cautious  should   be  adopted  to  h^sscn  the  c^  il  ^ 

sh  I  ink  age.     Where  it  is  required  to  bend  tim 

solWnecl  by  boiling  or  steaming,  then  brtJUght  t' 

shaiM?,  and  secured  at  the  prf>|>er  eurvaitire  until 

c<ihi  and  dry»  when  they  will  retain  their  new  (>>. 

liitle  variatiun.     For  the  va^ious  modes  of  eutii' 

the  articles  Saw  and  Saw-Miu.,   already  rei< 

WooB-CiTTisG  Machinery,  P.  d  jj.  521  ;  an 

of  the  principal  boring  tools  used  by  the  i:arpctitrr>  kc  J 

LNSTRii.\ifcNT9,  P.  C.  8.,  p.  225. 

Of  tlie  emjdoyment  of  timber  tn  immediate  cnnii 
hrit  kwork,  as  hi  bond-tinil>ers,  wull-plates,  (minb<T-fami| 
dixirways  and  windows,  &c,,   a  notice  wi!f    *      ^-*r!( 
RuiLUixG,  P.  C.  8.,  p,  248  ;  and  in  the  lu  i 
p.  142,  and  Floor,  i\C.S,,  will  be  found  i.    .. 
mation  ref|uircd  iu  a  work  of  tiiis  character  on 
connected  Mith   buiUIing,     In    Roof  especially, 
af^'ount  of  centering  under  ScArroLDiJfc,   P.  C*i  \ 
explanation  is  given  of  those  elementary  pnaetptrsofti 
combining  several  pieces  of  timber  into  a  rigid  frtn 
which  the  strength  of  each  is  us^d  to  the  greatest  i 
whielt  must  be  applied,   with  such  niodtfications 
stances  nuiy  tlictate,  to  almost  every  eoostniction  ia  t 
mbile  midcr  TavssiNo,  P. C,  p.  318,  the  a[iplicfttt 
same  principles  to  the  support  of  large  beams  or  | 
ex])kined.     The  construction   of  timber   jiartititNi*^ 
rather  of  the  timber  framing  of  such  parti t ion* walk  : 
covered  with  lath  ami   plaster,  though    based 
general  principles  as  are  invidve<l  in  the  trusses  of  il 
be  noticed  here,  heeatise,  though  a  distinct  branch  of  o 
it  does  not,  like  the  constmeiian  of  6bors,  drmiusdai 
article. 

Partitions  formed  of  brick-nogging^  or  of   briekii 
eluded  within  the  intermetiiate  spaces  of  a  ttnibcr  f 
noticed  imder  RcrLiij.\<3,  and  as,  from  their  weight, 
inapplicable  excepting  in  cases  wheiv  there  is  a  i 
ing  or  foundation  for  the  whole  length  of  the  |ii 
hi  lia^en.ent  ]jartitions,  or  in  such  parlitiont  of  u|i|4 
as  are  inuuediately  over  partitior»-walls  rising  frc 
nieiitf  they  call  for  but  little  skill  in  the  arrsng 
ti[nl>ers.     For  such^  and  for  latfi  and  plaster^  < 
called  (from  the  use  oi'  small  timber*  denomiiwtcdl  qv 
in  their  construction) ^  quarter  partitinni^  wh*WfCTr 
upon  a  iulid  basis,  It  is  suflidetit  to  fill  tlii;  rectari^iiltr  I 
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h  bounds  the  partition  at  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  with 
-les  of  upright  rcetungular  bars,  the  greatest  width  or 
ness  of  which  is  disjioscd  in  a  direction  ut  right  angles 

the  face  of  the  lArtition.  These  upright  tiiiitiers,  or 
lerings,  arc  placed  ut  uniform  distances  from  each  other, 
intervening  Sjiaces  being,  in  a  brick-nogging  partition, 
r  18  or  27  inciies,  so  as  to  receive  eitlicr  two  or  thrt'c 
s  in  Wngtii,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  usually  less ; 
he  depth  of  the  quarterings,  which  regulates  the  thickness 
p  pairtitirm,  is  usually  from  i3  to  5  inches.  Those  for  brick- 
ing, where  the  surface  is  to  be  covered  with  lath  and 
er,  should  somewhat  exceed  the  thickness  of  the  brick- 
,  so  as  to  allow  for  irregularities  in  the  fonn  of  the 
When  however  the  floor  uj)on  which  the  [Nirtition 

is  not  solid,  but  unsupported  in  the  centre,  the  whole 
I  should  be  borne  by  tlie  extremities  of  the  lower  edge 
le  partition,  which  should  be  constructed  as  nearly  as 
ble  like  the  trusses  of  a  roof,  and  should  be  capable  of 
Jing  support  to  the  floor  above  it,  and  also,  if  needful,  to 
below  it.  on  which  it  apix»u^  to  rest.  The  simplest  mode 
ccomplishing  thb  is  to  msert  in  the  frame  two  inclinetl. 
,  resembling  rafters,  abutting  upon  the  lower  comers  of 
jMulition,  which  of  course  mist  be  flmily  supported  by 
umbcni  of  the  floor  at  the  point  where  they  rest  u})on  the 
-plates  or  are  otherwise  immoveably  connected  with  the 
I  work,  and  eitlier  meeting  in  the  centre  of  tlie  top  of  the 
ition,  like  the  rafters  in  K^f,  Ftg.  9,  or  hc'mg  jogyled  into 
hod  of  a  central  upright  timber  resembling  the  king-post 
Loor,  Fii^.  10,  which,  like  it,  may  be  made  to  supimrt  the 
Jle  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  |)artition,  and,  it  needful, 
floor  bcQeath  it  also.  In  either  case  the  point  of  meeting 
Mnes  a  fixed  point  for  supporting  the  ceiling  or  floor  above 
[f  the  length  of  the  partition  be  too  great  for  this  arrange- 
ft,  or  if  a  doorway  be  required  where  the  central  post  would 
c,  two  posts  may  be  used  instead  of  one,  with  an  hori- 
lal  bar  of  wood  between  their  upper  ends,  the  two  uprights 

I  resembling  the  queen-posts  1 1,  and  the  horizontal  bar  die 
v^XNun  hy  in  the  truss  represented  in  Hoof,  Fitj,  1 1 .  The 
{Qoal  bars  arc  called  braces,  and  the  horizontal  piece  between 
potts  is  sometimes  called  an  inteiiiCj  but  the  names  arc  ob- 
bouble  because  their  action  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  a  tie,  or 
ikat  would  be  generally  understood  by  a  brace.  Doorways 
m  derange  the  bracing  of  partitions,  and  sometimes  render 
■posKUe  to  retain  the  advantage  of  the  tie  afforded  by  the 

P  piece  of  the  rectangular  frame  which  bounds  the  jMir- 
In  some  cases  the  intertle,  or  rather  collar-beam, 
Ebe  head  of  the  doonnay  ;  but  as  the  doorway  is  mostly 
nrer  tliau  the  partition,  it  is  not  unusual  to  extend  the 
tal  piece  whicn  forms  the  head  of  the  doorway  the 
Ne  length  of  the  partition,  and  to  form  the  long  rectangular 
p  above  it,  and  the  rectangular  SjMices  below  it  on  each 
P of  the  doorway,  or  the  whole  siiace  below  it,  including 
piBonn-av,  into  separate  trusses.  1  he  long  unbroken  truss 
ffi  the  dooniray  may  indeed  be  made  to  sup^mrt  the  whole 
iftoQ  without  the  aid  of  bracing  in  the  lower  compartments. 
JHiiiM  w^  instead  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  bracing,  which 
l^nrilv  interferes  witli  the  fixing  of  the  upright  quarter- 

II  to  which  the  laths  are  to  be  attached,  a  mode  of  bracing 
kpanbolic  arches  of  iron  or  wood,  as  illustrated  in  Roof, 
PL  18,  is  adopted.  The  usual  mode  of  bracing  is  occasion- 
f  Med  for  bnck-nogging  partitions,  or,  in  rural  cottages,  for 
t  Irick-Dogging  of  external  walls ;  but  of  course  its  adoption 
Mbos  much  trouble  in  cutting  the  bricks  to  flt  tlic  oblique 
to  ud  angles  produced  by  the  braces. 

fcgyx'ting  ihc  various  kinds  of  joints  required  in  carpenter's 
da  some  remarks  arc  made  near  the  end  of  the  article 
r;  while  Scasfi.vg  [P.  C,  p.  13],  or  the  mode  of  joining 
longitudinally,  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 
I  mentions  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  common 
Hi»4nd-tcnon  joint  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  under  the 
le  of  ybcr-/ai7  wedging.  It  consists'in  the  insertion  in  the 
(if  the  tenon  of  a  thin  wedge,  which,  when  the  mortise  is  not 
tbiMi^,  but  simply  into,  the  piece  of  wood  in  which  it  is 
Hd,  is  forced  into  the  tenon,  and  consequently  ini))arts  to 
liihsr  of  the  dovetail  form,  by  the  mere  act  of  driving 
into  its  place.  Kobison  suggests  that,  to  guard 
]  the  liability  of  the  tenon  to  split  Ijcyond  the  shoulder, 
fcqairod  effect  may  be  better  produced  by  the  use  of 
nl  very  thin  wedges,  which  will  coUcctivoly  enlarge  the 
of  the  tenon  in  the  ncccssarj-  dcgnn?,  than  b^  the  enij)loy- 
tof  a  angle  wedge  of  greater  thickness.  This  mode  of 
^infr  is  much  employed  by  shiji-carijenters  in  sec-uring 
vbich  ire  the  large  pegs  of  wood  used  in  certain 


cases  in  lieu  of  metal  fastenings.  The  subject  of  naval  car- 
jientry  is  treated  under  Ship-Building,  P.  C,  p.  393. 

The  series  of  articles  written  by  Professor  Uobison  for  the 
*  Encycloptedia  Britannica  *  on  the  science  of  car|)entry,  and 
ropubVished,  with  notes,  in  his  '  System  of  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy,' form  perhaps  the  most  valuable  body  of  infonnation 
on  the  subject;  tnongh  the  numerous  practical  works  of 
Nicholson,  by  whom  the  treatise  on  carpentry  in  the  '  Ency- 
clo])afdia  Metropolituna '  was  supplied,  and  Yrcdgold*s  '  £Ie- 
montary  I'rinciples  of  Carpentry/  go  much  more  into  details. 
The  nature  ot  the  last-mentioned  work  is  noticed  under 
Trf:dgoi.d,  p.  C,  p.  180. 

CAllPI,  UGO  DA,  a  celebrated  old  Italian  wood  engraver, 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has 
the  credit  in  Italy  of  naving  been  the  inventor  of  printing 
in  light  and  shacfe  with  wooden  blocks.  Sc-arcely  a  circum- 
stance  of  his  life  is  known  l)eyond  the  above,  and  that  his 
father  was   Count  Astolfo  di  Cunicho.     From  his  name  it 


would  appear  that  he  was  bom  at  Cur  pi,  but  even  this  is  dis- 
puted :  he  seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  Modena.  lie  was 
also  a  painter,  and  some  authorities  moke  him  the  scholar  of 
Pamiegiano,  others  the  scholar  of  Raphael.  In  ])ainting  how- 
ever he  did  very  little  ;  only  one  of  his  pictures  is  recorded , 
St.  Veronica  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  that  for  the 
following  singular  inscription  upon  it : — *  Ugo  da  Carpi  ha 
futto  qucsta  pittura  seiiza  pennello ;  chi  non  lo  crede  si  beeea 
il  cervello*  (Ugo  da  Carpi  pinted  this  picture  without  a 
brush  ;  who  does  not  believe  it,  may  scratch  his  head).  He 
painted  it  with  his  fineer.  It  is  still  preserved  in  the  S»- 
cristy  of  St.  Peter*8  at  Home,  and  when  it  was  shown  to  Mi- 
chelangelo, he  coolly  remarked,  '  It  would  have  been  a  much 
better  picture,  if  he  had  used  a  brush.' 

Ileineken  and  Bartsch  describe  tliirty-one  of  Ugo*s  prints^ 
but  only  some  of  these  have  his  name  to  them.  It  is  difficult 
therefore  to  identify  his  cuts,  because  Andreani  and  Antonio 
da  Trento  engraved  in  a  similar  style,  and  also  published  manr 
prints  without  their  names.  Ugo's  prints  are  very  scarce,  ana 
nearly  all  after  Ilaphael  and  Pamiegiano ;  some  of  them  are 
very  large.  They  are  generally  well  drawn,  and  executed 
with  (x^rfect  understanding  of  the  light  and  shade  :  the  earliest 
date  upon  them  is  1518.  Va^ri,  in  the  Life  of  Marcantonio^ 
mentions  as  among  his  masterpieces  Diogenes  and  his  Tub^ 
after  Parmegiano,  and  .£neas  licaring  away  Anchises,  after 
Raphael.  He  used  generally  three  blocks  ;  one  for  the  out- 
line, another  for  the  middle  tints,  in  which  the  high  lights 
were  cut  out,  and  the  tliird  for  tlie  shadows. 

(Vasari,  Vite  cfe'  Pittori,  &c. ;  Gandcllini,  Notizie  IsfoncMet 
degli  Intagiiatorif  &c. ;  Tiral)oschi,  Notizie  degli  Ariefici 
Modenesi;  Bartsch,  Peintre-Gravettr.) 

CARPI'NI,  JOHANNES  DE  PLANO.  liiriy  bio- 
graphers  and  historians  are  so  silent  with  reganl  to  this 
remarkable  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  we  easi 
neither  discover  the  time  nor  the  i)lucc  of  his  birth.  Indeed 
little  is  known  of  him  except  through  his  own  account  of 
his  travels ;  and  this  account  was  probaoiy  not  all  writtca  br 
himself.  The  probabilities  are,  that  he  was  bom  al  a  icit- 
lage  in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  in  the  kin^diiiA  of 
Naples  (Piano  di  Carpino),  about  a.d.  )2J0.  He  became  a 
friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  or  of  lli^  Minorites— an 
onler  which  was  then  recently  estai>Hshcd,  and  which  was; 
distinguished  in  its  earlier  stages  by  the  zealous,  enterprising,, 
and  fearless  spirit  of  its  members.  In  124(),  when  EuroiHi* 
was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Mon- 
gols, who  had  ravaged  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  other- 
countries,  Poixj  Innocent  IV.,  after  holding  a  grand  counciP 
ot  die  church  at  Lyon  (1246),  resolved  to  send  legates  to.^ 
these  formidable  conquerors,  in  onler  to  pacify  them,  and,  it" 
possible,  to  convert  them  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  thi* 
puriiose  six  monks  or  friars  were  selected  from  the  new  and 
s.^'vere  orders,  namely,  two  from  the  Franciscan  order  and 
four  from  the  Doiiiinican  order.  Johannes  de  Piano  Carpnii 
(as  his  name  is  latinized)  appears  to  have  Ixren  the  fir^t  ehoscn 


Quintin,  were  ordered  to  proceiMl  i...u„j,n  ^,..«,  .v.m*,  «..« 
K  horussan  by  the  south  of  the  Caspian  bea.  1  he  most  fearful 
accounts  i)revailed  of  the  ferocity  and  indomitable  courage  of 
these  Asiatic  invaders.   A  letter  liad  been  recenUy  cmulttted, 
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written  ty  OfiiYvo  of  Nurbotia  or  Narbonne  to  the  Art-li- 
bbliop  of  Bortleaux,  containing  the  conlV'Ssion  of  aii  English- 
laan  (who  had  lived  linioiig^  tlicm),  touching  tUtj  Imrbaroiis 
ili^mc^auuur  at'  thejit*  TkrrArs.  Tht^  EiijjlishiiiLLn,  iwcordiog  to 
his  confession,  or  acconJiiig  to  this  lottur,  had  been  [ivrpeiualJy 
banished  out  of  the  rcahii  of  Eiig-ltiud  for  ccrtiiiii  tiotorioys 
eritncif,  and  had  beluk(*n  bimself  to  the  Holy  Land.  Not 
Jong  after  hb  barjUhtnent,  being  ut  Aeon  ( AtTc\  or  St.  Jeaii 
d'Acre),  and  thirty  years  old,  lie  there  lost  all  his  ujoiiey  iit 
difc.  Then,  havings  noikm*^  but  a  shirt  of  saekelolh,  a  jKiir 
of  &boG8,  and  a  hair^cap,  and  Imn^  shaven  lik»?  a  fool,  be  set 
imt  on  his  travels  throu;xli  Syria  and  Asl^i  Minor;  and,  to 
ijiro5]>er  ttie  better^  he  feisroed  idiotcy  anul  dumbne^s^  for  idiots 
nave  been  at  alt  times  objeet^  of  supers! itious  rever^^^nee  vvitli 
ibe  Turks  ;  and  the  [iretcuoe  of  beuig  dumb  aided  in  eoneeal- 
iug  tlwi  faet  thiit  he  was  a  Ghiaour  or  Chriijitiuiu  After  kmg 
wandering,  he  fell  among  the  Mongol  Tartars,  leanicd  their 
language  t  and  went  mth  I  hem  when  ihey  begun  to  march 
upjn  Europe.  The  horde  which  he  follow ed  was  defeated 
and  driven  buck  by  a  miirhty  army  collected  by  the  duke  of 
Austria,  the  iinl;e  of  Bobutnia,  the  |iatrkrch  of  Aquileia,  and 
others,   ineloding   the  prince  of   Dalmatia,  who  took  eight 

f^risoner^  and  among  them  this  strange  Etigltshuian.  The 
etter  describes  our  countryman  as  bcbig  '  somewhat  leanie<l/ 
ttjid  as  havinj^  been  employed  as  interpreter  imd  aii^bassador 
by  the  Tartars  in  their  commimiaitiona  with  the*  Cbrijstiiin 
princes.  The  account  the  firllow  gave  to  bis  captors  was 
fiimsy  and  very  short,  and  full  of  horror  and  exa^geraiion. 
Matthew  Paris  records  this  famous  letter  under  the  date  of 
the  year  1243. 

But  the  intrepid  monks  of  the  two  new  orders  were  not 
deterred  by  any  prospect  of  danger.  '  And  aliliough/  says 
tb«  introductory  epintle  to  the  travels  of  Car|)ini  and  his 
0010 Hide  friar  Benedict,  *  we  j>ersonally  drefiuie^i  from  these 
TftTtara  and  other  nations  that  we  might  be  slain  or  reduced 
to  p6q>etuftl  slavery,  ur  should  sutler  hunger  and  thirst,  the 
GXtreJr.es  of  beat  and  cold,  reproiich,  and  exec^ssive  fatigue 
beyond  our  strength  (all  of  which,  except  death  and  captivity, 
we  have  endured,  even  beyond  oiir  first  fear-!);  yet  did  we  not 
ipane  ourselres,  in  order  that  we  might  ob-y  the  will  of  (iod, 
according  to  the  orders  of  our  lord  the  ptjpe^  and  that  \ie 
might  be  useful  in  some  things  to  the  Christians,  or  at  least, 
that  the  will  and  intention  of  ihe^e  people  might  be  iisjiureilly 
known  and  made  manifest  to  Christendom,,  le^t  suddenly  in- 
vading ns,  ihey  should  tind  ns  unprepared,  and  so  nuiko 
incredible  slaughter  of  the  Chrii^tian  jieople.'  In  IWand  and 
Hussia,  and  wherever  the  wirlf-ly  spread  Sciavonian  langnage 
was  spoken,  Friar  Iknedict  the  Pole  served  the  ilalian  its 
interpreter.  The  two  monks  ran  great  danger  of  being 
murdered  by  the  peo[)le  of  Life^joania,  who  appar  to  have 
been  at  this  time  many  degrees  less  eiviliz£d  th:m  the  Mon- 
gols. In  Russia  Ihey  were  ujxm  the  whole  hosjjitably 
and  kindly  entertainet/.  As  the  Russians  adhered  to  the 
Greek  or  E;istern  chuceh,  Car[nni  in  a  public  meeting  ex- 
horted the  grand  duke  and  his  bisho]>s  to  abandon  their 
heresy,  and  boldly  reail  to  theui  the  letters  of  Pope  Innocent, 
wlierein  ihey  wort?  admonished  to  return  into  the  unity  of  the 
Komaii  Catholic  chureh.  Al  though  cmr  Franeis<^n  elleeted 
no  fonver^ion,  he  raised  no  aniinosity  by  this  br^ltlncss,  lie 
nnd  his  e«iui|>anion  Benedict  received  gfio^l  odvii-e  us  to  the 
best  means  of  deabng  with  the  TartaT>5,  Jiiid  were  sent  forward 
to  Kiow,  tiien  the  chief  city  of  Russia,  and  not  \k,n'y  lar  from 
the  uncertain  moveable  frontier  of  the  Mongols.  At  Kiow 
they  hired  an  uiterpretetj  but  they  afterwards  found  reastm 
to  lament  tliat  thb  man  was  une^iual  to  the  dutie:$  he  Inid 
undertaken  to  jxsrform.  The  Mongi:>l»  at  this  time  oe- 
cnpied  all  the  country  between  China,  Siberia,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  van  of  this  nomadic  jHistoral  army  l)ei  ng  on 
the  river  Dnie|x»r,  and  its  rear  umkr  the  great  wall  of  China. 
The  suboniinute  khans  or  chiefs  passed  the  two  monks  onward 
fmm  jMjst  to  post  undl  they  came  to  llie  head-quarters  of  the 
great  Haatu.  These  pot»ls  were  far  apart.  The  country 
where  Ruatu  had  his  camp  (called  by  the  travellers  Comunia) 
was  far  lieyoml  the  Ctispian  Scm,  lint  their  toils  were  not  yet 
over;  Baatu  ordered  tlieni  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  !us 
fovereign,  iJie  Khan  of  khans  mid  Emj>eror  of  all  men. 
They  then  entered  a  country  called  by  them  *  the  rountry  oK 
the  |iagan  NiiynKUU,*  where  ihey  travelled  for  many  cbys,  till 
thev  eume  to  the  [»roper^an<Isof  the  Mongob,  Through  this 
r  eouiilry  tljt»y  j*mmeyed  for  about  tiiree  weeks,  continu- 
irifh  ifreat  cxftedition.  *  In  the  whole  of  this 
aukft,  *  we  Hied  extraordinary  exertion,  i\s 
dMunuuided  to  bring  us  on  wirj)  all 


eipeditiou  :  on  whicrh  account  wc  tUwfty*  ! 
morning  till  night,  without  topping  la  tika 
often  eame  to  our  quarters  so  late,  as  noC  I 
night,  but  were  forced  to  eat  in  the 
to  have  had  for  supper.  We  changed  ho 
day,  and  travelled  constmtly  as  liard  as  oti 
It  is  not  easy  to  name  the  ptaces  or  ereu  : 
wliich  they  followed  ;  but  they  Appear  tol 
head  of  the  Baikal  hike,  ajid  to  nave  tn% 
the  country  vaguely  denominatuii  ClufDOse  Tau 
the  direction  of  the  *  Everlasting  Wtill/  or  ike  j 
Cbinii.  In  all  the  vast  regions  occupied  by  th«J 
their  tlocks  and  herds  there  was  not  ooc  lixed  1 
iFcarcely  a  hotise  \  for  the  |)Oople  of  all  degi 
their  khans  and  the  very  emjieror  hiaiself^  H%ed  eo^ 
tents,  and  moved  from  place  to  {ilaicc  a*  |]i«tiiragCL  ^ 
other  business  require  J.  M*hcrcver  th«  gmt  m^ 
the  assemblage  of  tents  nnd  the  camp  bad  a  name,  i 
monks  set  down  ;  but  in  ail  jyrohability,  witliio  s  il 
after  dieir  passage,  tlies«  tents  were  ail  struck  and 
to  a  distant  quarter,  and  the  )>opulous  spot  w»s  IvA  | 
in  the  vast  surrounding  wildemciis.  They  must  h| 
the  Enqx'ror  or  Great  Khan  somewhere  to  the  no^ 
sandy  desert  \ihich  S[treads  itself  l>etween  the  GnoiK 
TarUiry,  as  there  is  no  mention  made  of  their  tni 
ramels,  or  of  their  entering  ujx)n  that  desert.  ll«| 
Lot  attempt  lo  name  the  place,  merely  ealUng  it  tll|| 
I  he  Emperor.  This  great  potentate,  w  hum  ibejf  1 
or  Cuyne  Khan,  had  many  spicious  tents,  ooc  pai| 
that  it  could  have  conttdned  2000  tnen.  Prittccs 
lords  from  China,  a  duke  from  Rmv>ta,  two  sons  of 
of  Georgia,  and  an  envoy  of  the  caliph  of  liifl 
waiting  submissively  ujion  the  Motigol  cotiqucnor. 
tircumstances,  scmrcely  intelligible  letter*  nnd  an  ai 
ntei!»agc  from  the  pi>|>e  delivered  by  two  poor  b| 
friars  \^  ere  not  likely  to  make  much  imprciiioti  tipoQ 
she[>henUwurrior.  While  the  friars  stayed  about 
tent,  a  warlike  ceivmooy  was  |>erlonne«J.  \ 
preted  into  a  defiance  against  the  Church  of  i^  . 
empire,  and  ull  the  Christian  kingdoms  omi  luiik 
West;  and  they  were  other%vise  iulbrm*'*J  that  i 
intention  of  these  Mongols  to  subdue  is  I  -     .'*la 

Ciirlh  as  Zinghis  ((lenghts)  Khan  had  < '  tli 

The    Lord   of    the    Wojhl    iiowever 
audienee^  reeeived  fmm   them  tlie  let; 
ifave  them  in  return  letters  for  his  IJ 
3l(jngu!  laognyge  anii  also  in  Arabic, 
that  during  their  stay  there,  which  cout4Mu.  -i  »  .»r,.. 
they  were  in  sot  h  extreme  distress  iV»r  victuals  mid  i 
tljcy  could   hardly  kee|»  themselves  alive ;  adding 
must  verily  have  nerished  at  last  if  God  hjd  not  aai 
»id  a  Russian  goklsmith,  who  wiis  in  favour  wilb  Cb« 
and  who  procured  tlieni  ?ome  fcKxl.     At  last,  on  |l 
St.  Brire  (Uie  13 tb  of  November,  1247),  tfa«y  me 
mission  to  dejjnrt  from  this  inhospitable  court.    Th<*| 
by  the  same  route,  travelling  the  whole  winter  tbi 
desert,  and  often  sleeping  at  night  im  the  sm>w«    O 
of  June,   1248,   tliey  reacluii    Kiow,   wh<>re   iheif 
friends   joyfully   received   tiiem.      In   all    they  hi 
sixteen  months  entirely  among  the  Mongoti  And  tl 
I  hat  had  been  conquerwl   by  them.      Pojh?  Innocint 
joined  them  to  be  diligent  and  awuratc  in  their  ofaat 
and  faitliful  in  refM^rting  \^hat  they  saw  and  heaid 
strange   people  who  had  made  all   Kurupiy   trfunbl^ 
(Viars  acted   up  to  these  instruction5,  and,  allovaa 
made  for  the  itate  ot'  geography  and  otlier  acicncci 
the  condition  and  superstitions  of  the  time,  tb«iac(o<! 
Carpiid  or  his  friends  guvc  to  the  world   wiaa  id  t^ 
little  book  of  travels,  the  ai>curacy  of  which  hM  bi 
tinned  by  John  Bell  of  Antenmniy  [Bell,  Jonst,  P. 
other  and   later   travellers   throu>:h    the   vast   rpgioc 
intervene    between   Etiro{)eaii    Russia     ,   '    i   ' 
was  the  first  to  uproot  a  set  of  monstr 
a  Inie  and  striking  picture  of  the  jKHrt^i 
Tartars.      But  at  I  he  same  time  he   i^ 
warlike  strength,  ainl  close  poiitieid   m 
disunited  jmd  dtstraetetl  kingdoms  ot  Ci. 
hordes  moved  westward  they  would  bi- 
less  A  ieugne  of  Christian  princes  were 
the  single  pur]H>se  of  opjiosing  tt;ein.      '  i 

'  How  (he  Tartars  iu*e  to  be  nsi^ted,'  is  full  ui'  i 

It  appears  that  Friar  John  returned  to  Italy,  i_, 
\i  ith   some  assistants,    he  publUhod  his  jtoiii ' 
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his  trayels  in  a  '  Ldbellus,'  or  small  book,  in  Latin, 
ok  or  manuscript  (of  which  no  doubt  there  were 
copies)  we  have  nrver  been  able  to  obtain  a  sijjht. 
►  be  kno^n  solely  through  the  *  Si^eoulum  Histo- 
'incentius  Belvaccnsis,  where  it  is  inserted  at  full 
rether  with  some  infonnation  about  their  journey, 
author  or  editor,  Vincentius,  says  ho  received  from 
k.  Quintin,  one  of  the  four  friars  who  had  gone  by 
of  the  Cas])iun,  and  whose  information  was  very 
ipared  with  that  of  Carnini.  From  die  *  SiKJCulum 
Ramusio  transferred  all  this  matter,  together  with 
T-anslation  to  follow  the  Latin  text,  into  the  second 
his  *  Hacrolta  di  Navigazioni  c  Viaggi,*  which  was 
(liunti  at  Venice,  in  the  year  15,'H).  From  this 
vork  of  Ramusio,  our  own  good  compiler,  Richard 
jpicd  the  matter  into  tlie  first  volume  of  his  *  Navi- 
1  Discoveries,'  which  was  published  in  London 
dose  of  Queen  Elizabetirs  reign,  in  the  year  1599. 
ho  of  course  only  transfers  the  Latin  text,  gives  a 
It?  translation  of  his  own  ;  but  he  omits  several 
hich  arc  given  by  Ramusio.  One  instance  may 
s,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  a  light  upon  the 
le  suppression.  There  is  a  section  or  short  chapter 
about  the  heroism  of  the  Franciscan  friars  in  re- 
nd their  knee  to  some  Tartar  idol :  Ilakluyt  omits 
altogether.  From  Ramusio  or  from  Ilakluyt  all 
indeed  all  existing  accounts  of  Carpi ni  and  Friar 
.vc  been  drawn.  lV?rgeron  gave  an  abridgment  of 
n  his  *  Voyages  faits  princiimlement  en  Asie  dans 
,  14'  ct  15*  siecles,  par  Ikiijamin  do  Tudele,  Car- 
cjuis,  &c.,'  la  Ilaye,  1729-1755.  A  somewhat 
translation  of  the  Latin  text  of  Ilakluyt  is  given  in 
History  and  Collections  of  Voyages  and  Travels,' 
1824. 

in  the  *  Dio&rra])hie  Universelle,'  who  seems  deter- 
;sh  the  good  monk*8  story  without  having  materials 
impletion,  says  that  it  appears  that  alter  liis  return 
»-  he  devote<f  his  life  to  the  missions  in  the  north 
preached  the  gospel  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Nor- 
■nmark,  and  died  m  the  midst  of  these  apostolical 
n  advanced  age.  Neitlier  Ramusio  nor  Ilakluyt 
g  of  the  sort  (they  both  indeed  confine  themselves 
is  Mongol  mission  and  travels)  ;  and  we  have 
n  among  old  Italian  biographers  and  other  writers 
ails.  The  same  French  writer  says  that  Carpi  ni 
to  speak  of  Prester  John,  that  Christian  pncst 
c  who  was  so  much  iamed  among  the  travellers 
e  i^s,  and  whose  existence  and  the  geographical 
whose  country  gave  birth  to  such  a  variety  of 
opinions.  Sow,  neither  in  the  full  text  of 
r  in  the  slightly  mutilated  text  of  Ilakluyt,  does 
in  s|>oak  of  or  even  name  this  Prester  John,  whose 
jtencc  had  a  different  and  a  more  ancient  ori- 
fsc  texts  Carpini  says  that  the  great  khan  or 
ITS  kept  some  Christian  priests  a1x>ut  his  ])erson, 
if  times  a  Christian  cha[»el,  in  which  the  clergy 
?TOtions  publicly,  and  struck  the  hours  on  Ix'lls, 
the  custom  of  the  Greek  Church.  Rut  these 
■iests  of  a  schismatic  church  have  little  or  nothing 
lith  the  notion  of  Prester  John,  that  great  but 
scoverablc  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
French  bio;rrapher,  although  he  does  not  name 
er  and  completer  Ramusio,  names  Ilakluyt,  as 
yeron  ;  but  it  should  appear  that  he  had  never 
tion  of  Hakluyt's  book,  which  is  well  worth  the 
iTTiini  divides  his  general  observations  and  his 
short,  easy,  and  comprehensive  chapters,  and 
'  no  words.  Many  of  nis  descriptions  arc  truly 
rom  their  brevity,  pomt,  and  accuracy.  In  these 
e  was  not  exceeded  even  by  Marco  Polo. 
OHN,a  noted  English  architect  in  the  latter  half 
enth  omtur}',  was  bom  in  1721,  at  Ilorbury,  near 
Yorkshire,  at  which  place  he  afterwanls  erected 
at  was  founded  by  himsc^lf.  His  practice  was 
>rable  in  Yorkshire  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
ectcd  several  stately  mansions,  and  other  build- 
blic  and  private.  He  was  twice  Ion  I  mayor  of 
0  and  1785  ;  and  realized  a  handsome  fortune, 
)  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  death  worth  not 
1,000/.  He  died  at  his  residences  .Apkatn  Hull. 
ebruarr  22, 1807,  aged  eighty-six.  Carr  l)clonjre<l 
-PallaJianiv^hool,  and  if  hie  rarely  displayed  much 
?vcr  fell  into  frippery,  like  Adam,  nor  did  he, 


<  like  Wyatt,  mistake  nakedness  and  tenuity  for  simplici^r 
,  Among  his  principal  works  arc  the  Town  Hall  at  Newark, 
Notts;    the  Crescent  at  Buxton;    the  Bridge  at  Borough- 
;  bridge ;  Harewood  House,  Yorkshire,  one  of  his  best  man- 
sions ;  Tabley  House,  and  the  splendid  Mausoleum  of  tlic 
;  Manpiis  of  Rockingham   at  Wcntworth.      This  last-men- 
tioned  structure,  erected  in  1788,  is  90  feet  high,  and  consists 
I  of  a  square  Doric  basement,  above  which  is  an  Ionic  order, 
with  a  large  open  arch  in  each  front,  through  which  is  seen 
a  sarcophagus  m  the  centre,  and  the  third  story  is  a  circular 
neristyle  of  the  same  order,  crowned  by  a  dome.     Within  the 
oasement  is  a  circular  chamber  covered  by  a  dome,  resting  on 
eight  Doric  columns,  and  in  the  centre  stands  a  statue  of  the 
Afarquis  by  Nollekens.     This  mausoleum  is  shown  in  plate 
61  of  Stieglitz's  *  Belle  Architecture.' 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  Carr  in  the  second  volume  of 
Dance's  *  Collection  of  Portraits,'  which  work  also  contains 
those  of  several  other  architects  of  the  same  period. 
CARRAGEEN  MOSS.  [Sea-weeds,  P.  C] 
CARRA'RA,  DA,  the  name  of  an  historical  family  of 
Italy,  which  held  sovereign  sway  over  Padua  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  during  the  middle  ages.  Like  most  of  the 
north  Italian  nobility  of  that  period,  the  Canrara  apfiear  to 
have  been  of  Longobard  origin.  One  of  their  ancestors,  by 
name  Luitolf,  is  recorded  as  the  founder  of  the  abbey  of 
Carrara,  in  the  territory  of  Padua,  about  ik.D.  1027,  and  as 
having  built  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had  feudal 
jurisdiction  granted  to  the  owner  bv  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Several  of  Luitolf 's  descendants  filled  municipal  offices  in  the 
community  of  Padua.  Marsilio  da  Carrara  was  put  to  death 
by  Eccelino,  tyrant  of  Padua.  After  the  death  of  Eccelino, 
A.D.  1259,  Padua  was  restored  to  its  municipal  independence 
as  an  important  member  of  the  Guelf  leaeue,  and  as  such  found 
itself  at  variance  with  the  Delia  Scala,  Lords  of  Verona,  who 
were  Guibelines.  Jacopo  da  Carrara  commanded  the  troops 
of  Padua  against  Can  della  Scala,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  citizens  of  Padua,  being  distracted 
b^  factions,  elected  Jacopo  for  their  lord,  in  1818.  Jacopo 
died  in  1324,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Marsilio, 
who  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Delia  Scala  of  Verona,  was 
assisted  by  the  republic  of  Venice  in  refielling  them.  Ho 
died  in  1338,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Ubertino, 
who  dying  in  1345,  was  succeeded  by  Marsilietto  his  relative, 
wiio  belonged  to  a  distant  branch  sumamed  Carrara  Pappa- 
fava.  After  two  months  Marsilietto  was  stabbed  by  Jacopo 
II.,  nephew  of  the  first  Jacopo.  This  Jacopo  II.  was  him- 
self murdered  by  a  relative  m  1350,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Jacopino,  jointly  with  Francesco  his  nephew,  son 
of  JacojK)  II.  Francesco  da  Carrara  being  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  arrested  his  uncle  in  1355,  and  confined  him  in  a 
fortress.  Ho  then  remained  sole  lord  of  Padua.  His  reign 
was  eventful.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ix)mbard  or  Guelf 
league  against  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  He  afterwards  entered 
into  a  war  against  Venice,  but  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  hu- 
miliating i)eace,  and  to  send  his  son  to  Venice  to  make 
apology.  In  1878  he  joined  the  Genoese  in  their  attack 
against  Venice,  by  which  the  republic  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  a  consummation  which  Francesco  was  deter- 
mined to  etfcct,  but  which  was  prevented  by  the  patriotism  of 
the  citizens  of  Venice,  and  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Carlo 
Zeno  with  his  squadron.  In  1381  ])cacc  was  made.  Afresh 
quarrel  of  Francesco  with  Antonio  della  Scala  of  Verona,  led 
to  an  alliance  of  the  former  with  (linn  (laleazzo  Viscond.  who 
after  taking  Verona,  turned  round  against  his  ally ,  took  Faflua 
and  Treviso,  arrested  Francesco  in  13S8,  and  kept  hini 
prisoner  till  his  death  at  Monza  in  1393.  Fftncesco  t!% 
Carrara  was  intimate  with  Petrarch,  who  speaks  cf  him  in 
his  works. 

Francesco    II.,    called    Novcllo,    sfWr   bb   father's  iif*- 
prisonment  wandered  as  an  emigrant  abont  lialjr  an*!  KfMi^^. 
I)egging  for  assistance  to  rcoorer  hb  frtber^s  l/eniU/ry  «.  nwi  iz 
last  he  re-entered  Padua  in  191lO.     IlaviBir  aade  p^r^f*  -v    a 
Visconti,  he  repaired  to  Venic««  vWre,  in  j*m*w  */   m»» 
senate,  he  exiiressed  his  graOffc  far  tbe  sMijitan/'r  -ir  ;.:k  \   i»> 
had  received  from  the   repablie  ^mnrng  hu  i^nvi;'.'-   i-riuirr 
Visconti,  swore  pcrpetnal  ftif>*dwp  t*>  V'-nlw.  \'-.   r.i*i*.    -.^ 
name  inscribed  m  the   ffcAden  brnk  '»  tb^  rv^.   'jc*  -.ii»    ^.^^ 
tricians.     He  howerer  Unlce  Ins  woM.  sa<l  ^^.  '.v— »j^-    -^-^^ 
territory,  and  was  tak#«  vrmcumr  v>  V#Tf>^,  nr.-^-.    ,,.    ^.^^ 
stranglcfl  with  two  «f  nis  wa.  »  •r.*^  'J-ir^*-'.-  »  •'"  liiis^, 

jwi lace ,  i n  1 406,  atKr/rrfia^r  f*  --*  ^fir'y^ :  -'.-•  -"*•■..'  *i  aw. 
times.  Venice  W&k  ^mmwmm  '^  P^*  a.  "« -^—ao.  mm..  ^^ 
other  terrHorica  of  ribs  OnviL    'ym»vx.  Huun^'^^S  -«» 
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Manj  years  rttter,  the  List  rcrnaiiiirifr  son  of  Francesco,  named 
MarsiJio,  huving  foriiic*!  a  eonspirflcy  lo  rctover  ptsscstion 
of  Padtia,  was  seized  iind  put  to  (lenth  in  1435, 

(Littft,  Famigiic  Ctteliri  Italianc;  Saudi,  Scoria  Civile  dt 
Venezia  ;  Vergerio^  Vttm  Carrarknainm  Fnncipmn  ad  cmn. 
1S55;  Vertti,  (Tiiuibattista,  Notizie  Storico-^jencaiofikhe  de 
Smnori  da  Carrara;  Ticozzi,  l^iafjgi  de  Mtsser  Fianvesro 
Nocdtoda  Currura,  Sigtwr  di  Ptjdnia  e  di  Taddea  (TFsU'  Mia 
C6ttmrte^  Slilap,  1823.  Tliis  last  is  a  kind  ofliislorical  novel 
of  tho  wiinderings  oi'  Franecseo  II,,  after  his  father's  iui- 
pmnnnient.) 

CAHRAVVAY.  rCARUM  CAicr,  P.  C.  S.1 
CAltSTARES,  WILLIAM,  a  Seoitish  eecleitkstie,  more 
distinguished  for  his  jxjlitieul  exertions  in  furtherariee  of  the 
RevoJiition  settlement  than  in  cf>nneetion  witii  bis  jiroressiun, 
was  bom  at  Cat  heart,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  1  Ith  of  February, 
1649.  II is  father  waii  the  Rev,  John  Ciirstares^  minister  of 
the  Uigh  Church,  (ila^^ow,  who,  like  his  son,  but  in  a  less 
deerrce  and  with  less  diploniatic  cajiaeity,  took  a  lively  share 
iti  the  ccclesiastico-politiesil  movements  of  his  time ;  otferinl  a 
violent  o|»|jf>sition  to  Cromwell 's  schemes  of  general  tolenition, 
mud  suHered  by  the  prevalence  of  his  own  principles  of  clericid 
coercion  during  the  perseeutiomj  of  the  Covenanters  under 
Charles  II,  (See  '  iV*otiees  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ctirstares,  by  the  Rev,  William  Ferrie/)  William  Carstares 
«cc|uirefl  the  rudiments  of  hii!  education  in  a  neig^hb oaring: 
viliape  school,  and  afterwanJs  studicMi  in  the  Univci^ity  of 
Kdinb-urgh.  Early  in  life  he  seems  to  have  n^solved  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  subsequent  distinction  hy  arduous  study,  and  he 
appcan  to  have  become  in  early  life  not  only  an  aeeompli^hed 
seliofar,  but  an  aecurato  observer  of  men.  During  a  g^reat 
portion  of  the  latter  end  of  the  reipn  of  Charles  IL  he  lived 
m  Holland,  lind  studied  theolofiy  at  Utrecht,  where  he  h 
supposed  to  have  taken  ordera.  Acrident  inlroduetd  him  to 
Uie  notice  of  the  fH^nsionary  Fagel,  who,  finding  in  the  yotmg 
clergyman  great  sugaeiy^  and  self-reliance,  and  a  knowled|re 
of  ihe  political  institutions  of  his  own  country  seldoni  eonallcd 
8t  his  early  years,  recommended  him  to  his  master,  I  he  Frince 
of  (>rangt%  afterwards  William  III,  It  was  natural  that  the 
prince,  who!?e  wife,  in  the  absence  of  male  issue  of  die  Duke 
of  York,  was  after  him  next  heir  to  the  crown,  should  have 
alxiut  his  person  individuals  acqiainted  with  the  jwlitics  of  the 
cotmtry  of  which  he  might  eventually  become  mlcr.  In  this 
view  bo  chose  young^  Carstares  qa  one  of  his  confidential 
advisers,  and  events  juslitied  the  selection.  The  lime  of  his 
return  to  Britain  is  not  precisely  known,  lie  was  in  London 
in  1GS2,  and  was  more  or  less  connected  \^ith  the  prcjjects  on 
wkidi  the  prosecutions  in  connection  with  the  Hye-houae 
and  anafisination  |>lots  were  founded.  There  is  much  rcjison 
to  presume  that  he  was  the  medium  of  communieatioii  between 
the  court  of  Holland  and  some  of  the  parties  prefMircd  for 
insnrrection.  He  was,  at  all  cvenbi,  in  the  secrets  of  the 
Arcryle  jiartv  in  SeolJand,  and  the  key  to  a  cipfier  through 
which  ArgyTe  and  Monmouth  corresrionded  WiL*»  found  to  be  in 
his  liandwritinfr,  A  warrant  to  apprehend  him  was  issued,  and 
he  was  found  attempting  to  conceal  himself  in  Kent.  Sufficient 
evidence  could  not  be  found  to  bring  him  to  trial  in  England, 
and  he  sued  out  a  writ  of  haJx^as  cor]>us,  which  was  deleatetl 
by  sending  him  to  Scotland,  where  the  practice  of  torture 
still  remained  a  stain  on  the  administration  of  justice,  which 
Carstares  was  subsequently  a  main  instrument  of  removing,  Jn 
the  presence  of  die  Frivy  Council  of  Scotland  he  was  suHjeclcd 
to  the  torture  of  the  *  thnnd>igen,'  or  thumb-screw,  which  he 
bore  with  creai  fortitude,  refusing  to  divulge  the  secrets  he  jxis- 
scssed.  He  was  aubsecjuently  presented  by  the  Frivy  Council 
with  one  of  thes4i  cruel  instruments,  which  he  I>e<|ucathed  us 
an  heir-loom  to  his  family  ;  and  it  is  a  traditional  anecdote 
that  William  III.,  having  desired  to  experience  the  initial 
symptoms  of  this  si)reic3  of  torture,  the  divine  turned  the 
screw  at  bi*  request,  but  rather  too  vigorously  for  his  iWajcsty's 
nerves.  Whether  the  general  supftosition  be  true  that  Car- 
stares  w^as  then  acquainted  with  state  secrets^  the  divulgcnce 
of  which  might  have  baffled  the  projects  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  connection  with  the  British  crown,  is  likely  to 
Remain  as  much  a  mystery  as  he  left  it.  That  he  knew  nuich 
must  have,  been  conjectured  by  those  who  spared  neither 
iiHlustry  nor  cruelty  to  overcome  his  firmness  ;  but  that  no 
clue  vas  obtained  to  the  character  of  his  knowledge  is  pretty 
eh^r  from  the  circumstance  of  his  nfterwards  being  released 
a  sort  of  compromise,  hy  which  he  ciHifcssed  a  knowledge 
*«*ter3  which  were  otherwise  proved  in  the  trial  of  Bail  lie 
Hwood,  lie  returned  to  Holland  with  all  his  secrets 
f0,  and  iraa  warojly  received  by  the  prince,  who,  in 


devising  the  expedition  which  created  l}»e  Rc% 
is  said  to  have  mainly  relied  on  the  full  kin  «] 
mrtie?,  and  the  advicd  both  bold  and 
lie  was  subsequently  of  great  scrvio^ 
ciliation  between  the  Scttttish  Pri'sb^\  teri»n«  utu 
who  could  not  precisely  understaiifl  I  he  pcfj 
which  his  northern  subject's  adhered  to  the 
tual  independence.  A  General  Assembly 
convene,  at  which  it  was  understtiod  that  thrrij 
violent  opposition  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  tb^ 
advice  from  less  Bagaeious  counsellors,  had 
delivered  to  a  nnssenger  dis|iatchcs  direclinj 
cnforcfmjent  of  the  act.  Xt  is  said  \}ml 
authority  to  stop  the  messenger  in  his  Mi 
presenting  bim,self  to  the  king  (who  had 
jniddle  of  the  night,  in  the  guise  of  a  p 
forfeited  by  his  having  thu«  commit  ted  ni^ 
prevailed  on  him  to  dis|>en«e  with  the  oath, 
anecdote  be  true  or  not  in  all  it;!  circumsLanccfi 
doubt  that  his  influence  obtained  the  dispensatiofi, 
now  virtually  prime  minister  for  Scotland.  Da 
|iopular  designation  of  '  Cardinal  Carstares  ;* 
observegj  *  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the 
condescended  to  stoop  and  truckle  to  a  l*resbvl 
man,  whom  their  predecessors  in  office  ImJ 
deceived/  Kven  after  the  death  of  Williniji,  |( 
of  Scottish  affairs,  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  tall 
with  considerable  influence.  In  1704  he  M«jic-h4 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  died  on 
Decern Ix^r,  1 7 15, 

(Stale  Papers  and  Letters  addressed  to  Wdlm 
to  which  is  prt'fijed  the  Life  of  Mr.  Curstare*^ 

CA^RTHAMUS  TLN'C'FO'RIUS.    [Sa; 
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CARTRIDIjE,  a  cylindrical  case  eontainiL^ 
gunpowder  or  shot,  or  of  powder  and  ball ,  for  6r# 
nscff  for  military  purposes,  to  facilitate  the  h 
carbines,   and   pistols,  arc   formed   of  a  strong 
manufactured   for  the   purpose,  called   c^rlndg 
!U*e  styled  ball  or  blank  cartridges  according-  aa, 
Ijoth   powder  and   Ijall    or  |)Owder  only  *    whtl 
crartridgcs  for  cainion  and  mortars,  which  al 
powder  only,  arc  y«iiidly.  cased  with  flannel,  (hoi|| 
fmsteboard,   tin,   or   even    wood   is   cmj>loycch 
Americans,  during  their  last  war  with  Englancl| 

have   enq>loyed   very  thin   sheets  of   lead,    ti^s^ 

used  for  lining  tea-chesls,  for  this  puqnjsc*  T 
of  such  a  substance  is,  that  it  obviates  the  datii 
iiarticles  of  the  t^rlridge-i^se  which  remain  iu  li 
It  is  lired,  an  acciilent  which  is  liable  lo  occur  m 
used,  and  which  may  be  productive  of  the  mail 
sequences. 

Wire   cartridges,  for  containing  a  chai 
without  powder,  have  been  introdueefl 
within  the  last  few  years.     The  author  of 
ing/  in  the  new  edition  of  the  *  Encyclofieedi 
states  that  they  were  invented  in   1828  by  "" 
that   they   were   not  brought  to  i>erieciion 
years  kter,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difficulty 
precise  time  for  tlm  dispersion  of  the  ibot^ 
tridges  have  been  brought,  by  Buccessive  impi 
high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  are  made  of  vm 
according  to  tlie  dist^mtx*  at  which   tfic  eliorgi* 
take  effect.     Wire  cartritlges  consist  of  an  bioer 
network  inclosed  in  a  thin   fia[>er  case,  to  the 
nlijch  a  wadding  is  attached.     Th< 
usual  to  mix  bone-dust  or  some  otlier  stib; 
interstices,  is  ])ut  within  this  ciise,   y^ 
upon    the  charge  of  powder.     When    tlic 
paper  ease  is  torn  to  picci'S  as  soon  as  tlie  cai 
gun,  and  the  shot  jmnu'diately  bc*gins  to  quit 
jHissing  through  the  kie^hes  of  the  wine  nct*wi 
carried  forward  with  tlie  charge  until  it  ia  quite 
it  falls  to  the  groimd.     By  tins  eontrivanec  th«  1 
gun  is  avoided,  and   the  recoil  pn^ductd  by  the 
banned,  the  t4iarge  heaving  the  bamd  \\V 
shot  arc  ale<o  carried  so  much  more  cl 
that  lighter  charges,  and  eons^^quenlly 
usod  ;  much  time  is  saved  in  loadiri 
wadding  is  required  ;  and,  as  Ibt' 
to  move  before  it  is  impelled  by  tin-  rvi 
the  danger  arising  from  the   accid«  nl^il  $] 
loose  charges  is  avoided.     UrecncT,  in  hli 
Gun  i  or  a  Treatise  on  the  various  deacrij 


giuk  \ 


l'  wliicTi  was  publislusl  be  Pure  i^ire  i:?aHriilgc5  had  been 
ght  to  their  ptx^^L^iU  ftotc  of  comparative  jKM-fcHtion,  sug- 
f  the  tise  of  a  case  of  felt^  made  much  thicker  at  the 
IKn  than  ul  the  sidc^,  a$  a  substitute  for  wire. 
^  tl*e  *  Tmnat tJons  *  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xlv, 
106»  107,  h  a  dcscnptmrit  iUastratcMl  by  figrwres,  of  u 
ime  inventtxl  by  ^Ir.  Cafiin  for  filling  cartridp-es^  in 
lii  tU'O  cylindricitl  casrs,  each  of  whk'h  will  eontnin  the 
m  ch^pj»*  for  one  cartridgei  open  at  b*>tli  vnds^  and 
rttig^  &  little  at  the  lower  end,  are  ^  moutited  that  by 
XSif  a  handle  each  may  Ik*  brougrlil  alternately  under  a 
jer,  from  wliich  it  receives  a  snjjjdy  of  j*owder,  and  over 
i^trture  in  a  pbte  upon  which  it  moves,  throne-h  which 
ebtfge  escapes  by  a  conducting  channel  into  the  iiaper 
of  (he  cnirtridge,     Wilb  one  of  these  mnchinefi  one  boy  ia 

!-  12,500  roensurcfl  of  powder  in  a  day,  supplying' 

lir.IlT,   WILLIAM,  bom  in  1611,  was  the 
n  w  ho,  after  having  possessed  a  good  estate ,  had 
lo  ih<i  station  of  an  innkeej^er  at  Cirencester.     lie  was 
f   at    Wtstininster  and  Oxford;  and,  taking  orders, 
l<U'i,  an  appointment  in  the  ehureb  of  Salisbury, 
our  he  was  one  of  the  crmncil  of  war  named  by 
iuHi*rrsiiy  of  Osford  ;    and,  early  in   1643,  he  became 
pfoctior  and  reader  in  metapbvsies,     lie  di<^l  in  that 
"»'  «    ^^Jilignant  fever,  then  C[ndemie  in  Oxford.     Al- 
^ri^hi  thus  died  before  having  completetl    his 
i  year,  he  bad  attained  hij^h  reputation  both  for 
and   for  genius*      Preco<'ity,  nither  than  strength  j 
have  been  the  quality  which  gaTm*d  for  him  Bon  Jon- 
ri,  VMy  son   Cartwright   writes  all   like  a 
I  cfiition  of  his  *  Comedies,  Tragi -comedies, 
ipcd  in  1647, and  again  in  1G5K    The 
iifch  llie  volume   contains   are   much 
1  he  lour  plays,  one  of  w  hich,  *■  The  Ordi- 
'ly  received  a  plitcc  in  the  collection  first 
i^'p-isley, 

(Irom  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  wliere  the  plant 

_.,,., 'y   found ),   a  genus  of  plant.^  belonging  to  the 

onJor  UiulH'IlifcnB,  to  the  snborder  Orlhosnermoa*, 

It  the  rrilie  Amniineu*.     It  has  an  obaolete  caiyi,  ob- 

petali,   with  a  narrow  acute  inflexed  jioint,  oblong 

airpf!5  w  ifh  five  filiform  ridges,  interstices  with  single 

n  f   stylo|»odiuin.     The  species  are  glabrons 

» J  .A  tul)eroiis  edible  roots,  pinnate  leaves,  and 

I  Cnrttf\  Common  Caraway,  has  a  fusiform  root,  bi pinnate 
"   N  cut  into  Unerir  segments,  no  partial  involut  re, 
volticre  absent  or  of  only  one  leaf.     It  is  a  native 
irroTjT   the  whole  of  Euroj>e  in  meadows  and   iiastures. 
flufid  in  Great  Britain,  but  can  <jnly  be  regarded  as  a 
pLuit,     The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  known  in  shop 
Qmme  of  canitray  seeds.     [Cabum  Cauui,  I*.  C.  S.] 
Ti-sit.  ^  of  thia  plant  are  fregneritty  used  in  spring  to  put 
the  root«$  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  parsnips,  to 
ppr?ons  prefer  them* 
fcL-oimtit  of  its  varied  uses  this  plant  is  both  sown  in  the 
m !    in    the    field.     When    raised  in   the  garden,  a 
fwmee  of  seed  will  serve  for  a  Lied  four  feet  by 
M  be  gown  in  the  autumn,  and  when  the  !?eed- 
ih  their  sterns,  they  sliouhl  be  thinoid  to 
L-c  each  way.     In  the  field  the  culture  of 
iactcd  in  the  same  manner  us  thnt  of  the 
nil  pnibabiltty,*  says  G.  Don,  'both  plant-? 
,  „  ^I'An  like  clover  among  a  crop  of  com,  hoed 
when  the  crop  was  remnvetl,  and  again  in  the 
tpring.'     The  mmle  of  cultivating  the  caraway  in 
ID  plough  some  old   j>asture  Jand,   the   older  the 
composed  of  a    strong    clayey    bxim   soil.     *  Twelve 
of    cani«ay-*eed    are    mixetl    with    ten    pounds    of 
and  twelve  fjoimds  of  tease l-seetl ;  this  is  sutiicient 
Tt,  oad  h  gowti  iJirectly  after  the  plough,  harrowint? 
Wi»lL     Wiit-n  the  plants  appear  of  sufficient  strength 
tr.  ].ije,  which  will  not  be  until  about  ten  weeks  after 
:     iiiiWt  not   lie  omitted,   and  in  the  course  of  the 
tnr  crop  will   require  tliree  hoeings,  be^iidcs  one  at 
The  coriander  being  annual  will   lie  fit  to  cut 
bc-i....;,,.    .,f  Jalv.      It  is  left  in   the  lield  after 
md  \'  I  a  cloth  in  the  same  mHuner  as  rape- 

ibout  :.,  i lowing-  tlie  eamw;iy  and  teasel  will 

ttl^ood  boemz  done  deep  and  well,  and  another  alxHit 
Wioiimir  *>f  June.  The  caraway  will  bi  fit  to  cut  the 
iflnbi^  of  Jtjlv,  and  must  be  thrashed  in  the  same  manner 


as  ibe  coriander.  This  comiwund  crop  is  mostly  sown  on 
land  so  strong  as  to  rei(uire  being  a  little  exliaustcd  to  make 
it  tit  for  com.  Caraway  and  coriander  ar^  oftencst  sown 
without  teijcl  ;  the  btter  being  a  troublesome  and  uncertain 
crop,  and  the  profluee  of  raraway  much  greater  without  it. 
The  produce  of  caraway,  on  very  rich  old  leys  in  the  hundreds 
or  low  l;uuU  of  Essex,  has  often  been  twenty  hundred  weight 
to  the  acre  '  (Don.)  There  is  always  a  demand  for  the  seed, 
or  more  prof>erly  speaking  the  fruit,  in  the  Ltindon  market, 
Br.  Antici>on  say  a  that  the  roots  and  the  herbage  may  be 
given  to  rattle  in  the  spring.  Several  varieties  have  been 
described  by  botanists.'  One  of  these  is  the  American  snocies 
G.  e.  domjatum^  which  has  the  segments  of  the  leaves  linear 
elongaterh 

C.  rerticillatum.  has  the  general  and  partial  involucres  of 
many  kavcs,  the  leaves  pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  linear.  The 
segTticnts  of  the  leaflets  spread  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear 
whorled,  hence  the  trivial  name.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  western 
parts  of  Kuro|>e.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  occurs  as  a 
rare  plant  in  damp,  hilly  pistures. 

C  Buibocasianmn  of  Koch,  is  the  Bmiium  hdbocmtanvm 
of  Linnaeus.  [BrNU'M,  P.  C.  S.]  It  is  the  Scandix  and 
Sioni  Bulbocastjmum  of  Sprengel  and  Moench.  Babing- 
ton,  in  his  Manual,  has  restored  the  Llnna?an  s[)ecies. 

(Uabington,  Mamial  of  British  Botany;  G.  Don^  Gar- 
denefs  Dtrtionary.) 

C  A  RU  .M  C  A  R  CI,  Co?imo?.  Qa  bj*  ways  —  Medical 
Proper  I  its  of.  This  unibellilerous  plant  is  indigenous  in 
most  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  its  roots  are  used  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  ilie  parsnip  and  carrot,  and  its  fruits, 
incorrectly  tenncd  secdij,  are  collected  as  aromatic  stimu- 
lants, for  a  vuriety  of  purposes.  It  is  cultivated  in  Enjgland, 
chiefly  in  Essex,  for  the  fruit  alone  ;  but  much  of  what  i^used 
in  this  country  la  imyiortid  from  Germany,  where  it  i*  in  ex- 
tensive use  to  form  a  liqueur.  The  fiuit  is  too  familiariy 
known  to  require  descri|»lion ;  but  to  fecciire  it  in  JK-Tfection 
it  niWAt  be  ripe,  brown,  not  green,  and  when  rubbed  or  bruised 
it  should  emit  a  strong  characteristic  odour.  This  depend g 
on  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  exists  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4  to  5  jMT  cent.  It  is  obtained  and  purified  by  re- 
{leatt'd  distillation.  The  ofticinul  preixirations  are  the  oleum 
carui,  iwpia,  and  spiritus.  I'he  directions  in  the  Fhaniiaco- 
[KX'iti  lor  prejjaring  the  two  latter  are  never  com  [died  with  ; 
as  a  fiortiuu  of  the  oil  disM>l¥cd,  or  diJfus^  through  the  nicn- 
stniimi,  is  a  more  s|x*cdy  mode  of  obtaining  the  object.  The 
oil  is  sometimes  given  dropjx'd  on  sugar*  The  powers  of 
caraway  arc  similar  to  those  of  dill  [Anethum  GSAVEOLSKa, 
P.  C  S.],  and  the  observations  there  mide  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  this  eariuinutivc  are  apidieable  here, 

CAUY,  RKV.   IIKXRY  FRAxNXTS,  was  liom  at  Bir- 
mingham  in   177*2,  and  was  entered  a  conunoncr  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxfordj  in  1790 ;  having  however  already  commenced 
author  by  the  publication  of  *  An  Irregular  Ode  to  General 
ELlit/lf  in  1787,  and  of  a4to.  pomphlct  of  *■  Sonnets  and  Odes' 
in  1788.     While  at  the  university   he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  Italbn,  French,  and  English  literature, 
as  well  as  of  Greek  and    Latin.     Having  taken  his  degree  of 
M.A,  in   17%,  he  was  in  17*^7  presented  by  the  Marouis  of 
Anglesey  to  the  vieamge  of  Bromley  Abbat's,  in  Stafibrdshir*', 
worth  187/.  a  year,  with  a  residence.     The  same  year  be  pub- 
lish etl  *  An  ode  to  General  Kosciusko.*     In  1 8t>5  appoarca  hii 
translation  of  the  '  Infcmo*  of  Dante  in  Enplisb  blank  verse, 
accompanicfi  wilh  the  orij^inal  Italian  ;  and  in  LSI 4  his  entire 
version  of  the  *  Divina  Coiuuiedia,"   It  was  some  years  however 
bcftire  this  work,  to  vihich  Cary  princij^lly  owvs  his  literary 
reputation,  attracted  much    attention.     It  wa.s  firft  brought 
into  giyneral  notice  by  Coleritlge,  who  Is  said  to  have  hccomo 
acquainted  with  it  and  with  Cary  himself  about  tlic  same  time. 
Ultimately  its  merits  were   generally  acknow I (nlgcd,  and  ibo 
author  hatl  the  siitislUction  of  bringing  out  a  ft^urih  edition  of 
it  before  his  death.      It  is   not   only  unusually  careful    and 
exuct,  but  deserves  the  praise   of  very  con!*idcrablt*  force  and 
cxi>rcssivcne88.     It  must,  however,  be  considered  us  h  ilcfcct 
detracting   materially    from    its   cliiiin   to    be   i^^gurded    us  n 
raitbful  rcpre^ntalion  of  live  *  Divinn  CunimiMliu'  tlmt  it  \h  ia 
blank  verse  :  rhyme  is  an   esecnlial   clciiuiit  id'   the  liotbia 
spirit   and  cbaritcr   of   Dante's    |HJi"try*      Cary    aftcrwarila 
prmluciil  verse  tnin.Hkitini>M  *if  iho   '  Bbd^' ol*  AnRtoidiano^* 
and  of  the  M  Ides'   of  rindur ;  a  wrici  of  Livct*  of  feng\i^u 
Poet*,  in  coniinuaticm  of  JoImim  u'«,  and  aniMhor  of  Livci^^^r^ 
Early   French    Poets,    In   tlio    *  Ltvudnn   Mngarinc  ;'    Ws^a^^ 
editions  of  the  work^  id'   INipe,  C'owpiT,   Milloti    •'i^*-  ■* 

I  and  Young*     In  lH!iU  be  wa« 


wppnitcd  assistant  Ubti^Han  V^ 


'iti^h  B^isetim,  but  he  iHPiigtiod  tliat  gittrntlon  in  1832^ 
on  the  claim  th4t  he  and  his  IVieiuLsi  rnncpived  he  litid  to  the 
office  of  Leep**r  of  the*  jtrintt'd  books  being  |mssctJ  over  in 
f{i V our  of  ant) thor  person*  He  after\*uids  received  a  |  tMisiou 
of  200/,  jx  ypar  *Voni  the  cmwn*  which  ho  eryoyod  lill  his 
death,  which  *m>k  filacc  at  his  hou^e  in  Clmrlotte-atrcet, 
llluoiiuhnry,  14th  An^rust,  1844.  lie  waa  interred  on  the 
21st  in  PoHs*  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey, 

{Genthman&  Mfit/anne^  tor  October  1844.) 

CAUYOCUINrl'ES,  a  geniis  of  Crinoidea,  from  tho 
PuliDoxok'  limestone  of  North  A  me  rim, 

CASH  CllEDiT,  injiHE.,  Uauksr,  Bamkiko,  P.  C, 
p.  387.1 

CASTIJIRRE,  or  CACIIEMERE,  a  peeuliur  textile 
fabric  formed  of  the  fine  downy  wool  found  about  the  roots 
of  the  hiiir  of  the  Tibet  goiit  [(ioAT»  P.  C.  p.  283],  and  so 
called  from  the  original  seat  of  the  manufacture,  in  the  >ulley 
of  Cashmere,  in  the  north-wes^t  of  India.  [Cashmere,  P.O., 
p.  542, 1  Shawls  of  exceedingly  delicate  quality  are  the 
prinripfll  article**^  tnanufaeturcil  of  this  material,  b<it  a  cloth 
woven  in  imitiUion  of  them  is  also  nuidct  and  tailed  by  the 
same  name,  or  by  eormption,  Cossimere.* 

An  interesting  description  of  the  nianufactnre  of  Caslimere 
nr  Kai^hmir  ghawU  ia  p^iven  in  Vig-ne's  *  Travels  in  Kashmir/ 
from  w  hich  im  eis tract,  en te ring  more  fully  into  tho  subject 
than  cun  \w  done  here^  is  eriven  in  the  '  Penny  Ma^zine'  for 
Ati^st  13,  1842.  From  this  it  iippears  »hat  the  thr<>ad  is 
dipped  in  rice-water  before  weoviiii;,  liy  which  process  it  ia 
mnJf  stronger,  the  stilTiiess  thtis  imparted  beinjj  sobseoiiently 
renjovcd  by  washing.  Of  the  actual  process  of  weaving  wc 
t)nd  no  Silt  is  factory  account.  The  author  of  the  article 
*  Shawls*  in  the  new  edition  of  the  *  En<ryclo|)teciitt  15rlt4inniea* 
intimatoa,  in  common  with  some  other  writers,  that  the  pro* 
ci  S3  more  nearly  resembles  the  weaving- of  tapestry  [Tapestry, 
P.  C,  p.  4(^j  than  the  ordinary  o|>eration  of  weaving.  The 
needle  is  octusTonally  u«ed  in  the  production  of  the  patterns, 
tmt  Vigne  observes,  that  *  if  the  |)attem  Ijc  worked  with  the 
needle  the  sha\\  1  is  far  inferior,  in  every  respect,  to  those  in 
which  the  p?attern  ia  woven  in.'  and  that  *  an  excellent  pair 
(theshowls  l»eing  always  made  in  pairs)  of  the  former  descri|> 
tion  may  be  purchased  in  Kiishinir  for  150rnpis  (about  10/.), 
w  herejis  an  e(|iiaHy  good  pair  of  the  usulch  (the  real),  or  the 
latter  kind,  ciHild  not  be  procured  fur  le.<a  than  700  or  800 
rupis.'  The  process  is  ext^eeiiingly  glow,  the  weaving  of  a 
p«ir  of  shawls,  or,  as  some  writers  have  it,,  of  a  single  shawl, 
vi\pn  employing  three  men  with  a  ciunisy  old- fashioned  loom 
for  a  period  of  six  months  ;  and  owing  to  the  numerous  heavy 
dtities  eliargeiJ  n|*on  the  shawls  between  leavnig  the  loom  and 
reaching  a  pin'clniser  in  this  eoimtry,  the  pi-iee  of  rc^al  Cash- 
mere tliawl*  of  the  best  tjuiiUty  is  vt  ry  high.  They  have  fre- 
quently been  sold  in  London  at  from  100  to  400  gumeas  each, 
and  in  one  instance,  when  the  imi^ort  duty^  which  has  since 
been  greatly  nxluccd,  amounted  to  80  per  cent,  on  the  value, 
08  mucii  aa  500  guineas  wiis  demanded  for  a  single  shawl. 

The  [KK'niiar  softness  of  Cashmere  shawls  aj)pears  to  be  in 
scime  degree  attributAyc  to  the?  proce-ssea  of  wa.shing  to  which 
they  are  .subjected  after  weaving,  *  The  best  water  for  this 
one,'  observes  Vigne,  *  ia  found  in  the  canal  between  the  lake 
and  the  flwidgotes  at  the  Drojrjnn.'  *  Some  ruins,  in  largo 
Urneftone  blocks,  are  lying  on  the  washing-place,  and  in  one 
oi*  thefto  is  a  round  hole,aijout  a  foot  and  a  naif  in  diameter, 
and  a  foot  in  depth  ;  in  this  the  shawl  is  jiloeed,  and,  water 
bebig  jiourerl  ov  Jr  itt  it  is  stampd  on  by  the  naked  feet  tor 
aljout  five  minute-^,  and  then  taken  into  the  canal,  bv  a  mmi 
standing  in  the  water :  one  end  is  gathered  up  in  his  band, 
and  the  shawl  swung  rounrl  imd  beaten  with  gri^at  force  u|>on 
a  flat  stone,  heinor  diiined  into  ilie  cnnal  between  every  tliree 
nnd  four  strokes.*  Tire  shawb,  if  coloured,  are  then  dried  in 
the  Bhade,  as  the  hot  sun  would  injure  the  colours,  and  about 
ten  days  afterwards  the  «ame  procetis  is  rejjeated,  though  for 
a  less  time.  White  shawls  however,  after  being  treated  in 
like  manner,  are  spread  in  the  sun,  and  bleached  by  sprinkling 
water  ufjon  them  ;  and  the  altemflle  washing  and  beating, 
and  drying  and  bleaching  in  the  sun,  is  repated  three  timeit, 
soup  being  oceas  ion  ally  une^l  in  the  second  w  aching  and  stamp- 
injr,  *  There  is  *omething  in  the  water  of  the  esitial,'  observes 
Vigne,  *  which  certainly  eomimmicntes  to  the  shawl  a  softncM 
whirh  cannot  be  given  to  those  ntanufactured  at  any  jdace  in 

r  r  IS  KHx>  WowriD  M Ai^i f  ACTTiir*,  P.  C.  p  3i5.     It  m»v  he 

r*i>  «hit  ktf%fymtr»,  though  Iilmd4t  hhn'ir^T  in  *oand  wiili  ck'ti- 

■»*  'nbfic.  wUich«arcL>T>lmi^  ra  a  i  ,  \hc  woollen  din- 

i(fu*t.il.  1844, 
-  ijt  IL^-amjf  in 


I  a  Mrrf,  Of  mir}/  lijrouk,  nt 


the  plains  of  irmdustan.*  *  At  the 
*  those  made  in  Paris  or  at  Norwich  woold  be,  I  tlinik^ 
were  it  not  for  tlie  greater  closeness  of  texttire,  cooaeo 
their  being  made  by  a  machine  instead  of  the  baad*  ' 
the  same  reaaon,*  he  proceeds,  *  it  is  wrV  '  -^--^  tlnl 
calico  made  in  India  is  much  softer,  and  U  >i 
tJian  that  made  in  England,*  The  water  \% 
the  surface  of  the  ground ,  is  bad  tasted,  and,  Vigne 
brackish.  Old  shawls  that  nxtuirc  eleining  and  a 
alw>  new  ones,  are  washed  by  means  of  tlie  mrshlj^ 
root  of  a  parasitical  plant  called  kritz.  A  pwnj^d 
is  bruised  and  mixed  w  ith  abfjut  three  pints  of  iratcr,  to  i 
is  added  a  piece  of  pigeon's  dung,  equrti  in  ^re  to  a  In' 
egg^  beaten  up  in  ubout  an  tH^ual  <'  *    «ittfr. 

shawl  is  saturated  with  this  liquor,  stai  u  waiM 

the  hand^  and  then  stc»eped  in  the  canaL  \  igiie  ^fojli 
particulars  respecting  the  mode  of  productog^  a  iat 
yellow  colour  by  the  fumes  of  sulpnur,  and  raHooi  i 
matters  relating  to  the  nuinufucture  of  and  trade  In 
shawls,  .ind  an  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  hhrk 
duced  in  the  Imms  of  Cashmere,  and  elates  that  i  clotkci 
piling  is  manufactured  from  the  *hawl  wool  in  Varknoj 
China,  which  resembles  a  coarse  English  keneymoc  Inl 
ture.  Itesjjecting  the  statif^ties  of  the  manulacture  Mifftj 
tional  infonnation  will  be  found  in  the  aitielea  C 
Goat,  above  referred  to,  and  in  M*Culloch*g  '  i 
Commerce/  art.  '  Shawls.'  Various  attempts  La\«  bf«s> 
to  naturaiijie  the  Casbmei^  shawl  ^oat  ia  tins  and  o«W ' 
pean  countries,  but  as  the  pecidianties  of  its  wtK>: 


pean  i 

dependent  uwii  climate,  the  perfect  sucr^esa  o( 

tt»mpt  is  problematical.     The  wool  itself  has 

ported  as  a  raw  material,  and  Dr.  Urc^  in  the 

Arts,"  art,  *  Cashmere,*  gives  an  account  ct  *'- 

adopted  in   i'rance  for  working  both  the 

that  produced  in  France  from  a  breed  of  Tii  .. :  . 

in    1B19,  into  shawls  in  imitation  of  tbo^e  of 

which  plans  the  Jacquard  loom  has  boen  emi 

adviirititge.     Of  the  shawl  manufacture  of  ^ 

much  interesting  information  is  given  in 

cited  from  the  *  Eneyclo[)a?dia  Hritanoica  ;'  &i< 

article  *  Glasgow'  in  the  same  work,  from  whi 

that  in  1830, at  which  time  tlie  weaving  of 

mere  yam  imptuted  from  France  had  h*: 

branch  of  roanufacture^  a  premium  of  3(AJf,  wj*  (tfunaj 

th*^*  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Encouragement  of 

Mantjfticturcs    in   Scotland,  to   the    person  who  sIm 

establish  the  spinning  of  Ca-shmere  wool  upon  iht 

principle.     In  consequence  of  this  offer.  Captain  C.  " 

rane  devot*^l  himself  to  the  subject,  and  natingi 

after  s(»me  difficulty,  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 

he  J  Mil  en  ted  ibe  plan,   and  subsequently  sold   his 

the  Messrs.   Uoldsworth*  of  Glasgow,  who  cstafc" 

manufacture  successfully,  and  obtained  the  oUbfvd 

l«y2, 

CA'SSICUS,   a  genua  of  Passerine  birds,  of 
Comtoatrejf,  allied  to  tlie  bcef-eatiers  and  starliofi;.    1 
distinguished,  among  other  characters,  by  their  wvm 
and  ehar|ily  pointed  beuk$.     The  specie*  of  Cami 
inhabitants  ot  America.     Tbey  are  gregarious,  and 
gmin  and  inscctis. 

C.ySSlLlS,  A  VI'DTUS,  was,  according  to  mm] 
a  native  of  Cvrrhus  in  Syria,  and  the  son  of  a  rhd 
lleliotlorua,  wlio  was  praefet^t  of  Egypt  in  the  joint 
Antoninus  Pins  and  Marcus  Aundius.     Caniitis  lifii 
Parthian  wtus  (a.i*.  lb2or  165)  under  Lucins  V<*iiia,i 
he  detealcd  V^ologesus,  and  took  Seleut*eia  and  O 
the  Tigris.     He  also  served  on  the  DanuW,  . 
A.i>.  1(JG,     He  was  tubsei|uently  ajtpointcd  governor  i 
and  in  a.ii.  170  he  went  to  Egypt  to  suppress  an 
in  the  low^er  country  which  was  excited   by  soi 
He  succeeiled  in  jaitting  on  end  to  the  rebellion ; 
yearsafter{A.D.  175)  be  himself  rebel  I  •  "  ihel 

Marcus  Aurelius,  and  proclaimed  hii. 
East.      Caasius  was  assassinated   in  u   i 
head  w*as  carried  to  Aurelius,      The 
mented  his  death,  and  diy^lared   t^i  it  \u 
thatbemi^'ht  upbraid  him  forhi< 
children  of  Cai^sius  were  *tparcd,  t 
the  son  of  Aurelius  Imrnt  alive  nil  the  tben  aurrir 
bers  of  the  family  of  Cassius,  on  the  pretence  of  a  I 
spiraey.  ^^ 

Dion  Cassius,  who  loved  a  tale  of  socndalf  mj^  <li^| 
tina,  tho  wife  of  AurdiuSp  being  apprehensift  thot  I^M 
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n(H  Tivo  lotiir,  ond  rtJn«iJerirjtf  tho  jpoulh  of  hrr 
fMvTti'.r.  I   tn  «^ocurc  the  interest*  of  hers<"lf 
ill  -  wirh  Avidiu5   Ciissiiw,  and 

tr    ,  '  mpcror  wlipneycr  he  henrd  of 

li  Auiciiu^t  unci  take  her  for  his  wife.  It  is  said 
i»  »  rt'iK>rt  of  (hu  ilpafh  of  Aurdius,  and  ihat  ihfs 
mnu'iliato  ocia^iun  of  Ca>»ius  pmrlaiminpf  himself 
It  is  ilski  fiiid  that  he  wil«  htinseiftht*  author  of  tlie 
he  cU'ttlh  of  Aureliu$.  The  lelt^rs  Lielwet'o  Atire- 
\9  wife  FoiJStina  on  the  occasion  of  the  rebellion  of 
1*  probnbly  not  genuine.  Yu](*tititi"»  atteniols  to 
these  letters  that  Fwuitina  wiis  not  privy  to  tiie  dc- 


iiis  GftllicAnti^,  Avidim  Canxina;  Dioin  CaBsiuB,  lib, 
lli»nont,  HUtoire  ties  Emprretm,  vol,  ii.) 
IlGNQ,  ANDRKA  DELjidblinyruished  Florentine 
NnetiineA  cailed  the  InratnouSf  via*  \yovn  iit  Custagno 
o,  near  Florencsp,  about  the  yenr  1409,  nnA  died  agrd 
nly-four.  He  was  contcmjjoranr  with  Cosimo  Hoselli 
?do»  and  painted  in  a  style  which  in  mjiijc  respeets 
thi?  styles  of  both  masters,  b<it  he  always   renuiined 

raAmTio,  though  hefur^ived  him  many  years.  He 
Florentine  |)«inter  to  ndojit  the  new  method  of 
^,  which  he  learnt  from  Dometiieo  Venciiano,  Bn<! 
er  he  had  mastered  the  secret,  he  basely  murdered. 
no,  DoMESfico^  P.  C-1  Very  few  of  Ca^tngno's 
I  refoain :  there  are  three  in  tlte  gallery  of  the 
of  Florence^  of  which  St.  Jerome  in  the  Dew^rt  h  a 
PBtt  merit  for  ita  [jerio<l  ;  there  are  also  two  or  three 
otJeed  by  Vasari,  in  religious  btiildinj^s  of  Florence. 
Ilie  Fftszi  and  other  conspimtors  concerned  in  the 
Ginliano  de'  Medici »  Here  nil  pnlnieti  hy  Cttstagno 
i[tlic  feet  oti  the  facade  of  the  pulace  of  the  Podcstk  ; 
niotie  with  such  ahtlity,  and  in  such  a  variety  of 
umi  Castagno  wi»  thenceforth  Ciilled  Andrea  clegli 
(of  the  hangod).  It  wa^  his  tjeat  work,  but  it  ha* 
}K*rUhed. 

,   V'itf  it£  Pittorif   Ice, ;    Baldinucct,  Notizie  dei 
I  del  iJhsfipi^i  ^c,) 

[GLrOiNE,  GIOVANNI  BENEDETTO,  calW 
»rench  LE  BENEDETTE,  and  ivt  Mantun  IL 
BTTO,  was  ixim  at  (Jenoa  in  1616,  and  wa*  one 
Wk  distingiiished  of  the  (»ctKH^se  painters,  and  an 
fecher.  He  was  placed  by  \m  lather  with  G.  B, 
nvpon  bis  death  \ery  soon  a(\crwarfls  with  Andrea 
i,and  finally,  it  if  said  by  Hopnini,  Lanzi.and  otheni. 
Ijpck,  who  certainly  Vivv'd  some  time  in  (Jenrm,  hut, 
short  visit,  scarcely  later  than  1625,  when 
rJU  only  nine  years  old,  if  Soprani's  date  is  eor* 
ibaibtlityi  and  the  fact  that  Papd  did  not  die 
the  report  of  his  having  studies!  with  A'un- 
hable.  Vandyck  was  established  in  Eitg- 
C«at%lioDe  was  then  only  16  years  of  a^^e, 
not  settle  in  England  until  some  years  alter 
from  Italy. 

nted  In  various  styles,  as  hlatory,  jmrtrait, 
tfiimab.  He  excelled  in  ail^  hut  most  in 
g  and  in  pestonil  tundsca[»e ;  in  animals  he  h^e; 
'rior  in  Italy.  His  uiusterpiece  is  the  Nativity 
in  the  church  of  Bun  Luea,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
Hi  in  Genoa :  there  is  an  etching  of  it  by  himself, 
I  Mantua  In  1670,  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
le  had  lived  also  for  short  periods  in  Veiiiee,  Flo- 
j,  Naiiles,  and  Bologna  ;  in  Florence  he  was  so- 
lint  nia  own  portniit  lo  be  placwl  in  the  painters' 
try  there. 

le  cieented  a  considerable  ntmiber  of  etchings, 
cry  highly  valued  ;  many  of  them  ait?  mtirh  in  the 
|e  of  Itcmbrandt :  Bartsch  dcMTibes  sixty-seven. 
I  entrance  of  the  beasts  into  the  ark,  is  eharoc- 
Ke  particular  taste  of  CastigUonc ;  he  generaUy 
its  in  which  he  could  introduce  animals^  as  fairs, 
1,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  also  a  partiality  for 
iptnre  sohjects  of  the  kind.  For  execution,  three 
Ichitigsare— tlie  Discovery  of  the  bodies  of  St 
^  il,  a  night-piece ;  Diogenes  in  search  of  an 
Melancholy.  The  niajority  of  his  paintings 
figure*  introducetl  into  them  are  seldom  very 
]w  sometime*  inhannonious  in  his  colouring, 
V  .j.„  f  he  name  of  Greehetto  was  given 
■'>  Soprani  and  Lan/i^  on  account  of 

-;  but  how  the  term  is  applicable 

i»%)dent.     Salvitore  and   Francesco   Castiglione, 


i 


the  l»n>rlier  and  the  son  of  Giovanni  Benedetto,  were  both  hit 
pupils,  and  were  abh*  painters. 

(Soprani,  Vite  de'  P  it  tori  ^  jr,  Grnovesi;  Laud,  Siaria 
Pittoricny  ic, ;  Bartsch,  Peintre-Grmeitr.) 

CASTOR  OIL,     [Rfctsua  Communis,  P,  C] 

CASUARINA.     [CA8UARACE.1:,  P.  C] 

CAT-FISH.     [A.XAHRU1CAS,  P.  C.  S.] 

CATABRO'SA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  naUirul 
order  of  Grasses,  and  to  the  triw  Festncinese  of  that  f>n\cr. 
It  has  unequal  vary  short  glumes,  roundetl  or  tmneate,  with- 
out lateral  ribs,  nmch  shorter  than  the  s pikelet ;  the  flowers 
usually  two,  roimded  on  the  back,  distant;  the  oiiler  palea 
membranous,  with  three  ribs  ending  in  tcelh,  which  do  not 
quite  extend  to  the  summit,  and  are  connected  by  the  scarious 
margin  ;  the  styles  terminal ;  the  upper  glume  has  two  very 
short  faint  lateral  nerves,  the  awn  absent  This  is  a  genuu 
liirmcd  by  Pali  sot  de  Beauvois,  and  adopted  hy  Babington  in 
his  *  Manual  of  British  Botany.'  The  only  British  specica  ia 
the  C.  ttquatica ;  it  has  an  equal  jianicle,  with  half- whorls  of 
ijateut  branches,  and  obtuse  broadly  linear  leaves,  1 1  is  lound 
in  ponds  and  ditches,  and  wet  sands. 

(Babington.  Mmiual  f*fBrit.  Bot.) 

CATALPA,  a  genus  of  phmla  belortging  to  the  natural 
order  Bignoniaceae.  It  has  a  two- parted  calyx  ;  campanulate 
corolla,  with  a  ventrieoee  tube,  and  an  unequal  four-lobed  l»ud; ; 
five  stamens,  two  of  which  are  fertile,  the  other  three  sterile ; 
the  stipma  bilamellute;  the  ca)jsule  eilique- formed,  long, 
cvlindnca!,  two-vulved  ;  the  dissepiment  opposite  the  vahes  ; 
tnc  seeds  menibnmous  at  the  niargin,  with  papjuis  sit  the  base 
and  a|»ex.  The  species  are  trees  with  gim|>Ie  Ica\cs,  oppasito 
or  disposed  three  in  a  whorl ;  the  flowers  temiinid,  pamcJciL 

C  gyring^btia  tias  flat  cordate  h:avcs,  three  in  a  VkhoH, 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is  tbund  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  Missisfiipiii,  and  Delaware,  also  In  the 
foresrs  on  the  Wiifjash  in  Illinois,  whore  it  occurs  In  so  great 
abundonce  that  the  wood  is  cut  up  for  pdings.  It  is  a  low- 
spreuding,  singular-lookiiig  tix^%  with  suct^ulent  shoots,  easily 
iujured  by  the  frost.  The  leaves  arc  large  and  come  out 
late;  the  petals  arc  white,  spotted  with  purjjle  and  yellow. 
It  is  a  idarit  well  adsipted  for  large  elirnbberies.  There  is 
one  in  tne  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn,  which  is  saiti  to  have  hotm 
planted  by  Lord  Bacon.  The  branches  are  used  for  <lyeing 
wool  of  a  cinnamon  colour.  The  name  ot"  the  genus  apixars 
to  hnve  been  derived  from  the  jilant  growing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Catawba  river.     It  docs  not  tiear  fnut  in  this  country, 

C  lomjksitPfi  has  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  acu- 
mimitril,  three  in  a  whorl,  undulated.  It  15  11  tree  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  height.  It  contains  much  tannin  in  its  Iwrk,  and 
might  be  used  for  tanning.  It  is  said  to  be  serviceable  in  hu- 
moral asthma.  It  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  name 
of  French  oak,  and  the  French  call  it  C/tene-noir, 

There  are  several  other  sj>pcies  of  Catalpa,  nil  elegt\nt 
plants,  The  C.  sf/ringirjolta  thrives  well  in  couimf*n  garden 
.«oilj  aud  tnay  be  profmgated  by  seeds  or  divisions  of  the  root. 
The  otber  sjiecie-s  gr*>w  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  ]>eat,  and 
sand,  or  anv  light  rich  soil.  Cuttings,  hair-rijienedj  root 
readily,  if  planted  in  sand  with  a  hand-glasj*  over  them, 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dtctiotmr^-  Burnett,  OuilincB  of  Bo- 
tajw. ) 

CATAMARAN  is  a  name  given  both  in  the  East  and 
We&t  Indies  to  some  kinds  of  rafts  which  are  used  in  short 
navigations    along     the    sea-shore.      The    rafts    which    aro 
used  by  the  fishennen  and  others  at  Madras  consist  of  three 
logs  of  timber,  each  eight  or  ten  feet  long|  which  arc  lashed 
together.       With   these  raft*  the    rowers  paas   through    the 
surf  to    fish,  or   to  convey  n  rrcshmcnts  to  ships   wlien    no 
boat  could  venture  off.     On  the  coast  of  South  America  the 
rafts  arc  of  considerable  size,  being  made  of  trunks  of  trees 
from  70  to  80  feet  long,  fashed  together,  and  being  from  20 
to  25  feet  wide :  the  middle  trunk  is  longer  than  the  rest,  and 
projectB  beyond  them  at  the  after  extremity.      They  c-iirry 
sails  on  masts   resembling  shears  ;  and  they  are  steered  by  ^h 
rai^^ing  or  lowering,  as  the  occasion  may  reciuire,  a  board  wbirh  ^M 
enters  vertically  between  the  limbers  either  at  tlie  fore  or  after  ^^ 
part  of  the  raft. 
*    CATCHFLY.     [Sii^^^y.,  V.  C]       ^ 

CATfcCIII'NUM,  Medical  Propertiefi  of.    Ih^s  pcuhar 
principle   is   obtained   not  merely  from  Catechu,  stnctly   so 
caller!     but   also   from    gambir  and  some  kinds  of  dnchotia 
luirk.  '    Certain    slight   differences   are  tVaujd  in  it,    jicconl- 
kiff  to   the  source  whence  it  has  been  obtained,  such  m  tUat 
from  catechu  having  no  acid  reaction  on  lilraua,  while   the 
others  have.     The  best   mode  of  inocunng  it   is  to  digest 
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catechu  in  8ulj»hi»nc  u^tlierT  then  evaponito  the  aether,  wash 
the  rcsiduiiiH  in  roltl  wutcr,  repeatedly  dissolve  it  in  boiling 
water,  aiid  by  rcRCwed  evnijoratmn  procure  it  pure.  The 
appearance  is  that  of  a  while  scinicrystidlized  [K>\vder  (re- 
Benil>lin£r  majfriesifv  or  grape-siiprar ) ,  with  an  astringent  taste, 
which  is  folio wctl  by  an  unfdeasjint  and  f«>mowhat  swectiish 
one.  It  is  persistent  at  the  ordinary  Jempcrature  of  the  air, 
but  by  long  ex[»osMre  \o  damp  it  resolves  into  a  mould-like 
muss ;  at  a  moderate  heat  it  melts  into  n  transptirent  fluid  i  by  a 
strong  lieat  it  becomes  brown, 

or  hot  w  uter  it  requires  only  from  three  to  four  parts 
for  its  srylution,  but  of  cold  lUOOO:  of  boiling  alcohol  from 
two  to  three,  ot  cold  from  five  or  six  parts  for  its  solution ;  of 
buihnj?  aither  it  requires  seven  to  eight,  while  of  cold  it  needs 
a  hundred  and  twenty  for  its  solution.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ilcbcate  testa  of  some  of  the  salts  of  iron  (wben  these  Diru  de- 
void of  any  free  acid),  m  it  strikes  a  most  i>coiitifiil  dark  green 
c*>lour^  without  predpitiition  ;  vi  hich  tolour  resultis  if  there  be 
but  gi)^  l>nrt  ol  iron  in  solution.  It  does  nut  preeijjitjite 
ciUier  tt  solution  of  gehitine  or  of  starch,  a  peculiimty  which 
distinpiishcs  it  from  tannin  ;  and  which  constitutes  its  claim  to 
Attention  as  a  therajx-utie  agent,  as  a  means  of  arresting  hae- 
morrhage in  distinct  organs.  Pure  tannin  is  almost  *XTtwin!y 
precipitated  by  the  starchy  or  gelutinotts  principles  it  meets 
%ith  in  the  food  in  the  primue  viae,  ant!  has  therefore  little 
influence  on  haemorrhage  from  remote  organs.  All  who  know 
tlie  dilliculty  of  checking  the  flow  of  blooil  in  those  of  u 
LnEmurrhagic  diathesis^  esiiecially  from  leech-bites,  scariiica- 
tion  of  the  giiras,  &c.,  will  be  glad  to  have  a  new*  resource  in 
csatechin. 

CATENPPORA,  a  j^enus  of  corals  found  only  in  the 
Palijeo7.oic  strata,  and  in  Britain  only  in  Silurian  rocks.     [Ma- 

iJKEPnTLIJtEA,  P,  C] 

CAT(;UT,  AND  VIOLIX-STRINGS.  Several  useful 
articles,  manufactured  from  the  intestines  of  tlu!  sheep^  are, 
for  souie  unexplained  reason^  denominated  catgut*  The  cat* 
g\ii  is  generally  in  the  form  of  cord,  string,  or  twine.  The 
tdiief  pur|)oses  to  which  such  cord  ia  ap|vlicd,  arc  mnsitTil 
Rtrinj;8^  for  har|ia,  violins,  and  guitars ;  hatters*  l>owstrings,  for 
the  bowinjg  of  far  and  wool ;  clockmakers'  cord,  and  tlionga 
or  coixJs  tor  whips;  for  all  of  which  [lurposca  the  materiol 
requires  a  careful  prepanation  before  being  brought  into  the 
state  of  cord 

The  intestmes,  w  hen  taken  from  the  animal,  are^  by  re- 
peated washing  and  scra])ing,  freed  from  the  loose  adherent 
niiilters  ;  and  are  further  steeped  ftjr  eonie  time,  as  a  means  of 
loosening-  the  surface  membranes.  When  this  steeping  lias 
brought  them  to  a  particular  stale  or  stage,  they  are  laid  on  a 
sloping  board,  and  scraped  with  the  back  of  a  knife,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  peel  off  two  strips  of  peritoneal  or  citemal  mem- 
brane, each  eqtjal  in  width  to  half  the  circumference  of  the 
intestine.  The  mend^nme  so  removed  is  called  by  the  French 
mjiiauf/re,  and  is  employed  by  them,  vvhen  further  prefKired, 

I  for  making  the  cords  for  rackets  and  battledores,  and  also  as 

'  thread  for  sewing  pieces  of  intestine  together  for  other  pur- 
poses. When  the  meinbraji©  ia  removed,  the  intestine  is  again 
itecijcd  in  water,  and  the  inner  or  mucous  mendjrtUie  scraped 
from  it ;  and  it  is  also  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  alkaline 

I  ley,  until  at  length  it  is  brought  to  as  clean  a  state  as  possible. 
The  large  ends  are  cut  otf  and  applied  to  other  purposes  j 
the  smaller  ends  are  laid  by  for  making  cord. 

In  the   making  of  viol  in -strings,   after  the  cleanings  the 

I  intestines  have  a  eertiun  degree  of  twist  impaited  to  them* 
Two  or  more  are  affiiEed,  at  the  ends,  to  a  rotating  machine, 

I  and  t\^tstcd  round  each  other  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
twine  or  silk.  The  size  of  the  membranes  and  the  number  of 
tliern  twisted  together,  depend  on  the  thi(  kness  of  the  string 
to  be  made.     Tne  twistetf  stringt  are  exfxiscd  to  the  action  of 

I  lulphur  in  a  dosed  chamber,  and  are  then  rubbed  with  a 
horsehair  cloth ;   theae  processes  are  rejwiteil  two  or  three 

,  times.  If  a  string  be  sulphured  too  nmch,  it  becomes  too 
brittle  ;  if  too  little,  it  rarely  keeps  in  tune,  and  the  dctcnnina- 

t  tion  of  the  proper  degree  of  sulphuring  is  a  nice  point  in  the 
manufacture. 

The  Italians  have  often  had  the  reputation  of  making  better 
▼ioUn-8trings  than  any  other  people.  The  violinists  of  England, 

r France,   and   Germany   acknowledge   the  fact,   but  without 

I  beine*  able  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for  it.     Dr.  Ure  suggests 

[  the  following  considerations :  It  is  well  known   to  pliysiolo- 

Sistii  that  tlve  membranes  of  lean  animals  are  far  moi-c*  tough 
lan  of  those  animals  which  are  fat  or  in  high  condition.     In 
}  l*ondon,  wher<?  no  lean  animals  fire  slaughterctl,  the  membranes 
of  die  th^^ep  arc  supposed  to  he  less  tough  and  tenacious  than 


those  of  Italy,  which  arc  not  so  highly  fe<i. 
inferred  that'the  membrane  employed  by  the  ftalii  _ 
fitted  tor  the  manufacture  than  that  used  by  the 
manufacturers.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  fact 
pre-eminence  is  admi:tcd-  Otto,  in  his  Treatise  oa  IIk 
(translated  from  the  German  by  Mr.  Fardcly),  t&v$  | 
lion  to  violin  strings:  *  The  oest  strinp  wbidi  Viii 
under  my  oWnation  are  thos<i  from  Milan,  whidi  ^ 
under  the  mmie  of  Bomun  strings ;  they  are  now  Id  h^ 
almost  evcrv  music  shop.  I  shall  point  out  the  iiffis  li^ 
the  best  stnngs  may  be  distinguished,  as  there  are  ttum 
tions  of  them  manufactured  at  Neukircb^  in  VoistJaod* 
hemiii,  and  in  the  Tyrol,  which  arc  sold  for  ItalioA. 
Milanese  strings  arc  as  clear  and  transparent  as  glaat 
third  siring  should  be  equally  clear  as  the  first  Tbej 
by  no  means  feel  smooth  to  the  touch,  for  they  are  fM]|| 
or  polished  ofV  by  any  process,  as  all  other  maadi 
strings  are.  If  a  good  string  be  held  by  one  end  i 
finger,  and  openeti  out,  it  will  recoil  to  its  forroor  || 
like  a  watch  spring.  Every  string,  when  stretched  i 
instnunent,  should  look  like  a  thin  strip  of  glan  en  tilt  I 
board  :  tlio^  which  are  of  a  dull  and  opaque  apcieifw 
useless.  The  ^lilanese  strings  are  also  nistinguisncd  bg 
separate  one  being  tied  twice  w  ith  red  silk  ;  wbicfa  ki 
the  Neukirch  string- makers  have  imitated.  Their  Hi 
is  after  all  the  best  criterion  ;  as  no  other  stringf  wbicb  '< 
tried  have  that  strength  and  clas^ticity  for  whidi  ibe  Mi 
are  so  much  esfecmed.' 

The  thickest  string  of  the  violin,  and  many  other  i 
strings,  are  co:ited  with  an  envelojw  of  tine  wire,  1 
done  by  stretching  the  string  ^ery  tightly,  applyii^  th 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  catising  the  wire  to  coil  b^Hcilly 
the  string  by  giving  to  it  a  rotatory  motion. 

For  the  strong  thick  cord  used  for  halters'  boirsttin| 
largest  of  the  membranes  arc  lu^cti,  after  being  cleaai 
prepiired  j  from  four  to  twelve  of  them  being  twisted  tog 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cord  to  be  produced.  The 
are  twisted  to  a  length  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twcnty-jiTi 
and  to  etfect  this,  pieces  of  the  membrane  are  sewed 
end,  till  they  produce  tlie  re<|uired  Jeitgth.  While  im^ 
process  of  twisting,  the  cxjnl  is  well  rubbed  bet««4 
fingers,  to  equalise  the  thickness.  The  cofd  is  « 
twice  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  and  ia  mbbed  repoaledljr 
wards. 

The  catgut  employed  by  clock makera  is  prepated  ^ 
smaller  intestines,  well  prefiarcd  with  potash.  Tin  I 
mend>ronous  tulic  is  sometimes  cut  into  two  «tri^t«  in  afl 
way.  The  tube  is  drawn  over  a  ball,  l>ehind  which  ill 
of  knife  having  two  euttinp-  edges  or  blades »  wbcTcbjr  A 
is  rip}»cd  up  into  two  oblong  *tri[is  of  equal  mialk. 
method  soniew hat  resembles  that  by  which  itravf  Wi 
for  the  straw-jduit  manufaclnre.  For  larger 
purposes,  clockmakers  sometinie<  lise  cord 
or  more  intestines  twisted  together,  as  for  vii 
oil  gut  lor  whips  mid  similar  puruoaes  is  prepared  i 
nnjfh  in  tlu?  same  way  ;  short  pieces  being  sewed  I 
produce  a  jtieee  of  the  requisite  length,  and  tliis  \ 
to  pive  it  a  aulticient  degree  of  strength. 

For  the  mode  of  prejiaring,  from  a  memlvrane  ( 
intestine  of  the  oi,  the  fine  i>ellicle  known  by  the  I 
*  gold*beaters^    ?kin/    see    Goi^'Beatlkg,    GoiJ  * 
Skin,  I*.  C.  S. 

CATIIARTOCARPUS  (from  KaMp*^,  to 
raonof .  fmit),  a  genus  of  plfints  belonging  to  the  i 
L^'guminosa?.  It  has  very  blunt  fM^jmls,  hanlly  ^ 
base,  more  or  less  unequal :  five  uneuoal  petals;  teal 
free  stamens,  the  three  lower  ones  longest,  ihe  foorl 
ones  short  and  straight,  the  three  upper  ones  bemigdi 
dillbrmed  antliers ;  the  anthers  ovate,  opening  bgr  iwpi 
at  tlic  apcK  ;  the  ovary  stipitatc ;  the  IcGrtunes  tertteorl 
compressed,  indehiscent,  woody  with  elevated 
versely  many-celled  inside,  the  cells  1 -seeded  and  i 
pulp  ;  the  seeds  elliptic,  rather  compreaied,  bortaonlil* 
species  are  trees  with  abruptly  pinnate  Icavc*  and  ntVl 
large  yellow  flowers.  In  am)eariuicc  they  are  not  ttnll 
coimnou  laburnum  when  in  flower.  This  genniofplii 
formerly  comprehended  under  Cassia  [Camix^  P.  G 
was  separated  by  Persoon,  who  has  been  followed  1 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  and  others.  The  habit  of  i 
and  the  character  of  their  fruit,  difler  frt*m  iJie  i 
Cassia.  It  is  also  undoubted  I  v  dcsiralile  thai  a  j 
Ca^fia,  with  nearly  two  himOrcd  epedesy 
divided. 
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,  ip   CiiAsm,  or  rudding  Pipo-tire, 

ofovrttc,  rather  aiHiminated  glabrous 

peudes  pkmilcM  ;  the  racemt.s  loow?,  bractkfw; 

i^liiidricalf  nith(?r  obntso^  smooth.    It  is  mnposcd 

origiiiiilly  a  nativ^e  of  tnjpiral  Africa,  but  la  now 

iHused  over  the  plolw,  and  i*  found  ubunckntly 

China,   the   East    Indian    l*ilands,  the  West 

th  America,     It  is  a  tree  from  thirty  to  forty 

with   yellow  flowers  and  lonp   cylindrical   blacic 

to  nine  inches  to  two  feet  in  length.     The  valves  of 

are  thin,  hard,  and  brittle;  and  its  cavity  is  divided 

thin  brittle  transverse  di5»ep]menti% ;  the  fiajrti-» 

formed  have  each  a  single  hard  flattened  ovate  seed, 

by  a  soft  pulp.      The  pulp  has  a  sweetish  flat, 

■Bant  taate,  and  is  separated  by  boiling  the  pod  in 

■ining  the  fluid,  and  then  evaporatiiig  it  to  the  consist- 

tbidL  extract.     This  extract  aria  aa  a  mild  purgative 

and  WHS  long  in  great  repute  in  Euro [)e  on  that 

is  now  however   seldom  used  ;   and  although 

to  the  lists  of  materia  medica  of  the  British  Phar- 

is  only  pJut^ed  there  as  entering  into  the  compos i- 

Electuarium  Casaiac  and  the  Confectio  Senna*. 

according  to  Henr>',  consists  of  Gl  yjcr  cent,  of 

of  gum^  and   13'2^  of  tannin.     It  probably  also 

Caihartine  or  an  analogous  principle. 

Ilorsc  Cossiii,  nas  leavea  with  12-lS  pairs  of 

gUbrom  leaflets ;  glasidleia  petides ;  axillary 

ly  cylindrical,  very  long,  and  transversely  torose 

it  is  a  native  of  Java  and  the  Moluccas.   Its  legumes 

two  feet  in  length,  and  contain  a  blac*k  cathartic 

which  is  used  as  a  hor«e-medicinc  in  the  East  Indies. 

iM  deacribed  a  species  of  Catharlocarpus  (  C.  conspi- 

nattre  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  pods  are  called 

DniQi-sticks,     In  the  Garde ner*s  Dictionary  there 

ffpecics  of  Caihartocarpus  described, 

,  JJispensatary ;   Don,  Gardens* t  iJict,^ 
US,  a  fossil   genus   of  bivalve  shells,   allied  to 
"  Pema,  m  named  by  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  In 
occitr  specie?  of  large  size,  remarkable  for  their 
18  tcxmre.     They  have  also  been  called  from  thia 
T^—'^'^niniiis  by  Sowerby,  who  Indudea  in  the 
'>m  the  lias  and  others  from  the  goll. 
.J ,  ; , .  VSIUS.     [Dio5Tsii'a  C ato.] 
Li^,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natuml 
llifersc,  the  suborder  Campylosperme«,  and  the 
icidineie.     It  ha«  u  culyi  of  five  tcetli,  the  jietals  ob- 
with  an  inflexed  point,  outer  ones  radiant  and  bifid, 
Ktly  hterally  compressed,  the  carpels  with  fili- 
rimary  and  more  or  lefs  prominent  secondary 
,  *ill  bearings  J -5  rows  of  prickles.      The  B|iecie»  arc 
with  multiplied  leaves,  and  white  flowers.      The?  are 
by  the  common  name  of  Bur- parsley.     Two  of  the 
in  fo«ind  b  England,  C.  dauroides  and  C.  Utii/oita. 
'oand  in  com-fieJds  on  chalky  soils ;  the  last  is  a 
and  has  been  probably  introduced, 
hifinn    Mnnual  if  Brit,  Bot.) 

%  Ik  group    of  voihW    fucoid    plants,    of 

OS  occur,  scattered  through  nearly  nil  the 

ibruiatiotia.     In  the  oolites  seven  «i|iede«  have  iK'cn 

The  receol  genm  Caulerjxi  is  found  in  warm  iouthern 

TA  ILO'PTERIS,  rCoAL-pLAw-rs,  P.  C] 
lAV'ALLl'NI,  PIETRO,  a  celebrated  old  Roman 
hitcT  (tf  tiie  fourteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  modem  Roman  school^  was  bom  at  Rome  in 
>  Uiirf  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  ljve<l  at  lUiinc 
the  ioterval  that  the  popes  resided  at  Avigmm. 
i  aecooDt  of  CaviUini  ia  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
«  i«ti€Ml  nf  hia  dMlh  aa  adopted  by  Manni  and  Lanxi,  1344  ; 
Vaaari  aays^  he  was  eighty -five  when  he  died,  he 
V  htam  m  much  older  painter  than  Giotto,  and  can 
Hi»l?,  as  h<»  ftatea,  have  liecn  hb  pupil.  Yasari  however 
^thit  CavaiUni  was  living  in  1364,  but  so  many  of  his 
T«  liem  Umnd  to  be  incorrect,  that  he  cannot  be 
'  peodird  upon*  Cavallini  was  painter,  architect,  and 
T  ixkoaic.  He  assisted  Giotto  in  the  mosaic  or  Navi- 
t>c  porch  of  St.  Peter's  j  and  there  arc  stil!  some  of 
^ira  in  the  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  and  at  Santa 
ift*?vcjT  at  Rome.  He  eieouted  al^o  many 
,h,ir^h^it^  IjuI  there  are  no  remains  of  thcin  ; 
by  the  fire  which,   in  liS24,  aluio>t 

1  alxjvc-nientioncd  old  Basilica  of  Sun 

tbe  walb  of  the  dty ;  the  moaaics  however, 


Ir 


and  a  miracle-working  wooden  cruciflx  made  by  CavaUtm, 
remMincd  uninjured. 

Cavallini  ixiinted  also  several  frescoes  at  Florence,  Orvieto^ 
and  at  Assisi,  some  of  which  arc  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation.  A  crucifiiion  in  the  church  of  Assisi  is  the 
most  remarkable  and  the  best  preserved.  It  contains  a  crowd 
of  figures,  some  on  borsebnck,  ami  dressed  in  a  variety  of  cos- 
tumes ;  in  the  sky,  which  is  a  deep  bright  blue,  arc  several 
angels.  It  is  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  though  the  design 
is  very  angular^  tlie  flgures  sometimes  distorted,  and  the  |>er- 
spectlve  incorrect,  the  figures  have  expression  and  character, 
and  if  we  consider  the  examples  which  can  have  been  his  only 
guides,  we  must  |ironounce  it  a  highly  creditable  and  merito^ 
rious  work.  The  fact  that  Cavallini 's  works,  especiHlly  his 
heads,  are  vary  inferior  to  tlictse  of  Giotto,  is,  considering  his 
industry  and  powers  of  observation,  one  reason  for  concluding 
that  be  was  an  older  [mlnter  than  (liotto.  Under  this  su{>- 
|K>sition  there  ts  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  belief  of  Ycrtue, 
that  Cavallini  designed  the  crosses  which  were  erected  to 
Queen  Eleanor,  and  that  he  was  the  Pctrus  Romanus  Civ  is 
of  the  itiscription  on  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confc*sor  in 
Westminster  Ablx?y,  and  actordinglv  the  architect  of  the 
shrine,  which  was  finished  in  1270.  Waljwlc  ailopts  the  mfh- 
po$]|ion^  and  concludes  that  Cavallini  returncl  to  England 
with  the  abbot  Ware,  who  was  elected  in  TitJO,  and  went 
shortly  afterwards  to  liome  to  receive  consecration  from 
Urbafi  IV. 

The  celebrated  miracle-performing  picture  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, or  laNunziata,  in  the  church  de*  Servi  at  Florence,  for- 
merly attributed  to  Ciivallini,  is  now  with  more  etriainly 
attributed  to  a  Moejftro  Bartolomeo  who  lived  at  Florence 
in  )23G. 

(  Vasari,  Vitede  Piilari,  kc, ;  Lanzi,  Siorta  PiHoricOy  &c*  j 
WaljKjle,  Anecdoics  of  Pointiiig,  &c,) 

CA  VALLO,  TIBERIUS,  a  distinguished  electrician,  wns 
bom  at  Nar*le»  in  1749,  ond  in  the  univemty  of  that  city  he 
completed  his  education.  In  1771  he  was  sent  to  London,  in 
order  that  he  might  attain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  mrKlc 
in  which  mercnntili?  traiiNiclions  are  conducted  in  England, 
but  he  sotiii  abandoned  the  jHjn?uits  of  commerce  for  those  of 
natural  rthibsophv,  imd  in  these  be  ronttnutd  to  bu  engaged 
fill  his  death,  which  took  platT  Drrcndjer  6,  1809.  He  was 
buried  in  old  St.  Pancras  churchyard,  Lcndou. 

Cttv&llo  was  lesa  distinguished  for  oripinality  of  thought 
than  for  his  vast  induslnr  in  the  research  of  the  luw  s  of  naluro 
by  the  way  of  ohaervatioo  and  experiment,  and  for  his  highly 
retentive  memory  ;  he  posscsaed  this  faculty  to  such  a  degree 
that,  at  an  age  when  he  was  unable  to  comprcbcnd  the  reason- 
ing employed,  he  knew  by  heart  all  the  pro|)ositions  and  dc* 
monttrations  in  the  books  of  Euclid.  He  had  considerable 
skill  in  music,  for  which  he  retained  the  teste  even  after 
his  sense  of  hearing  was  considenibly  ira[>aired.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scientf  s  of  Naples 
in  1779,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  I>ondon. 

The  labours  of  Cavallo  consisted  chiefly  in  the  performance 
of  experiments  relating  to  electricity  and  magnetism,  by  wiiich 
he  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  those  branches 
of  philosophy  :  he  also  made  researches  concerning  the  com- 
position of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ebaractcrs  ormiucmls.  In 
order  to  determino  I  he  nature  of  the  electricity  in  the  atmo- 
sphere he  employed  what  he  railed  an  *  aUnosphcrical  col- 
lector:' this  wiis  a  long  rod  having  at  one  extremity  a  smalt 
glass  tuljc  tcnninating  with  a  cork  from  vhich  were  susfx-ndcd 
two  pith  balls.  The  rod  lieing  held  out  as  far  as  (XJSsiblc 
from  an  upper  window  of  the  house,  when  the  balls  diverged 
by  the  clectri'-ity  of  the  atmosphere,  they  were  drawn  in,  and 
the  nature  of  the  electric  fluid  was  ascertained  by  examination. 
In  1775.  while  residing  near  Islington,  he  made  a  rcmarkabk- 
experiment  with  a  kite,  raised  in  the  air  to  the  height  allowed 
by  120  yards  of  string,  from  which  he  ascertained  that  a  great 
quantity  of  electricity  may  exist  in  the  atmosphere  ^iihout 
producing  thunder  or'  lightning.  A  snuill  cloud  pa5*mg  over 
the  house,  be  charged  some  jars  with  the  electnaty  obtained 
from  it,  which  be  found  to  be  positive^  by  degrees  lhej|.ian- 
ttty  diminished  till  it  became  insensible,  but  after  a  short  ime 
ai^at  dark  cloud  rising  toward*  the  zrnith  the  fluid,  which 
b^  again  to  be  manifest,  was  found  to  be  negative;  the 
ek^ricirv  continuing  to  increase  and  the  nun  hdhng  top,, 
ouslv,  he' pulled  in  the  kite  lest  some  serious  amdcnt  should 
bapf^n;  ind  in  doing  this,  he  received  mmiv  strong  .hocks 

in  Ids  ami.,  breast,  and  H^-^/^  ^'^'^'"''dr^^^^J^. 
vieiits  of  thij  kind,  with  kit€8  which  w  ere  about  four  feet  loni 
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arid  l\¥o  teei  wide ;  the  atHngr  was  of  commoo  tiiioe  twisted 
with  threasb  of  fine  cnjipiT-wirc. 

He  invenled  mn  in  strum  cut  called  rt  *  condcnsijr  of  elec- 
tridty/  which  conitjsted  of  u  tin  pkto  between  two  part*  of  a 
wixjdcri  frame  coreird  mteriorly  with  pilt  |>a|»er :  the  plute  was 
Isolated  by  be  in  pr  Fupported  on  ghiss  pilJorB;  nnd  one  cilfre 
being  connected  with  the  body  eontaininjr  the  electricity,  tije 
effect  of  the  condensation  was  ahown^  ai  the  oniwsite  edfiv,  hy 
the  electrometer.  He  invented  also  a  *  nuiliiplicr '  of  eh»c- 
tricityj  which  conBisted  of  two  brass  niatcs  insulated  by  bi'infj 
iupported  on  glass  pillarf,.  «nd  of  a  third  plate  which  could  be 
insulated  or  uiiitiAulated  at  (ileasnre :  this  tiiHt  being  fixeil  to  a 
lever  which  ttirncd  on  a  pivot^  after  receiving  electricity  frnm 
one  of  the  former  plates^  convoyed  it  to  the  other,  with  which 
an  elcctn)meter  waji  connect^:  retimiing  from  the  second 
plate  to  the  first  it  received  a  fresh  snpply  of  electricity »  which 
It  conveye<i  in  like  manner  to  the  other;  and  so  on^  till  a  sof- 
ficient  quantity  was  accumiilateci  on  the  Intfcf. 

Among  his  ei|)eriments  was  one  in  which  were  exhibited 
Boroe  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  electricity  in  glass  tuW 
containing  nierciiry.  The  mercur)*  was  boiled  in  the  tnbe, 
and  the  latter  being  afterwurd*  seah^i^  on  elevating  and  de- 
piTBslng  alteniutely  the  ends,  electrieity  waB  excited  by  the 
frieiion  of  the  mercury :  thii  changed  froiu  jjosiitive  to  nega- 
tive,  nnd  the  contrary,  ad  the  tuW  was  placed  in  direct  and 
inverted  positions. 

Cavsillo  inveuted  also  a  simple  niirrometer  consisting  of  a 
thin  and  narrow  *lip  of  mothor-of-iJcarl  divided  into  parts 
each  equal  to  ^^j  of  an  inch  ;  this  Ixsing  fixed  in  the  diaphragm 
of  a  teieicopei  at  the  focus  of  the  cye-g!aM,  served  for  men- 
suiing  fiiiiiill  angles. 

Besides  four  Bukerian  lectures  on  thermometrical  and  mag- 
netical  phenomena,  and  &evoral  papers  on  cleetricity  and  other 
aubjccts^  in  tlie  *  Fhilo^sopbical  Transactions/  Cavallo  pub- 
Hthedj  in  London,  1,  '  A  Complete  Troitise  on  Electricity/ 
8vu,  1777  J  2,  *  An  Essay  on  the  Theory  and  Pnicticeof 
Medical  Electricity/  8vo.  1780;  3,  '  A  Treatises  on  the 
Nature  and  Properties  of  Air/  &c.  4to.  J7SI  ;  4^  ♦The  His- 
tnry  and  Practice  of  Aerostation/  Svo.  17H5;  5,  Mfnerulogi- 
cal  Tables/  1786;  6,  *A  Treatise  on  Ma^ietism  in  Thcfjry 
and  Practice/ Svo-  1787;  7,  Description  and  Use  of  tii'e 
Mother-of-Pearl  Micmnjeter/  8vo.  179^;  6,  *  Essay  on  the 
Medicinal  Properties  of  Factitious  Airs,'  &c.  8vo,  17*98  ;  and 
9,  *  Elements  of  Natural  atid  Experimental  Philosophy;' 
4  vols,  8vo.  1803, 

(Aikin's  Gettered Biography ;  Chalmers's  Bwgraphkai Die-- 
tionnry,) 

CAVENDISH,  MARGARET,  DUCHESS  OF  NEW. 
CASTLE»  This  eccentric  ladv,,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  was  Iwm  in  Essex  towards  the  close  of  the 
rergnof  James  the  First,  In  1643  j^he  was  appointed  a  maiil 
of  honour  to  Henrietta  Maria;  and,  accompanying  the  f|ueen 
to  Paris,  fhe  l*eeflme  in  1645  the  second  wife  of  William 
Cavendish,  who  had  formerly  Iwen  Earl  and  was  then  Marc|nis 
of  Newcastle,  and  who  had  home  nrms  in  tlie  civil  war  with 
con  rage  and  self-devotion.  The  exile  of  the  Marchioness 
and  her  husband  waa  chiefly  sj>ent  at  Antwerp,  and  viiis 
accompanied  by  frequent  |wcuniary  emliarrassmenta,  which 
she  had  the  spirit  to  avow  in  her  menmir  of  her  husband's 
life.  Bcith  ot  them  were  forced  at  one  time  lo  jiawn  even 
tlieir  clothes.  A  vii^it  \^  hich  she  jjuid  to  England  was  unsuc- 
oeasful  in  nroen ring  any  grunt  nnt  of  the  fiimilv  c&tatc*i ;  but 
itsaUtance  furnished  hy  relations  enabled  tlie  Marqnie  und  his 
wife  to  subsist  umro  comfortably  tiii  the  riestomtion*  On 
that  event  thev  returned  to  England  ;  and  in  16^j4  the  Martpiis 
was  created  t)uke  of  Newcastle.  The  remainder  of  their 
married  life  was  spent  in  the  retirement  of  the  country.  The 
Duchess  died  in  the  end  of  tho  year  1673,  and  her  fiuiband^ 
aged  eightv  four,  in  1676» 

The  i>eriod  which  succeeded  the  BCC|uisition  of  the  dukedom 
WB5  chiefly  devoted  by  the  noble  fiair  to  that  coiirsi'  of  literary 
study  and  composition,  which,  however  crwiitalile  in  tlie 
motive,  was  renderwl  so  whimsicid  by  the  eccentric  character 
of  the  fMrtics.  Horace  Wui[>ole,  in  his  '  Royal  and  Nuble 
Authors/  found  a  templing  theme  for  his  ill-nutured  wit  in  the 
picture  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  proaecuting  their  hannless  | 
ocennations  with  an  aristocratic  forgetfulncss  of  the  whole  world 
besides,  e«ch  regardinsr  the  otJicr  as  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
titnes,  and  each  lavishing  on  I  he  otlnr,  in  conversation  and  in 

Erint,  the  most  ei^travagant  hyfK*rboica  of  commendation.    The 
)uke  hrtd  long  b<.-fore  ajtj^warcd  more  than  once  as  an  author; 
jind  /lartietibrly  by  the  publication  of  his  work  on  Horbemau- 
Mp,  Bnt  primted  m  French  at  Antwerp  in  1668,  and  after-  , 


wanlw  in  English,  with  alterations^  at 
the  later  period  of  his  life^  ihe  example  of! 
him  to  perpetrate  some  comcdiea  whicb  w 
her  own,     ^hv  was  indeed  at  once  the  mo 
far  the  more  industrious  writer  of  the  two. 
any  dcfjoriment  of  composition,  either  in  \iromf 
which  she  did  not  exercise  her  reaidy  pen* 
constituted  mind  was  always  in  fenncntatiou  ; 
with  recording  its  products  ot  orffmary  h< 
of  her  attendant  Indies  within  call   even  d( 
write  down  the  bright  thoughts  that  arose 
lessncss.     The  result  of  this  distempered  acti^ 
lection  of  ten  printed  folios,  besides  other 
saw  the  light.    Catalogues  of  these,  and  of  th« 
will  be  found  in  Wal|>ole  and  in  the  Bi( 
The  best  known  works  of  tlie  Dnehess  are 
plays,  publi&hed  respectively  in  16^2  and  1 
sionK  deserve  a  pssing  inspection  from  the 

history,  both  as  monuments  of  unredeemed 

absurdity,  and  as  examples  of  some  principlea  in 
iMJsition  to  which  no  author  before  or  since 
txjld  enough  to  avow  obedience.  Not  only  fbr 
hivvs  of  stylu,  but  even  for  the  ordinary  nilcs^ 
gninimar,  *  the  thrice  noble.  Ulustriout,  and  < 
(as  her  title-pages  call  herl  profeirod  ft 
In  ^veral  of  thoac^  nine  addrewei  *  to  Ihm 
besides  other  prefaces,  stand  in  aucceisii 
volume  of  plays,  she  magnRnimously  decf 
that  her  writings  should  be  unread  by  *  such< 
lasticul  LK^rsons*  as  attach  importance  to 
tioni  01  gender,  ai^i  to  those  other  laws  of 
which  she  announces^  that,  if  she  undentood 
notj  she  would  not  follow  them.  Her  pi 
fonnable  to  this  fnink  profoesion.  It  is 
that  siie  condescends  to  join  a  plural  vprb 
nutive.  But  all  such  teehnicjEd  faults  arc  as  nothhiK 
with  the  childish  and  senseless  cxtHivaganeic*  wni 
plays  make  up  the  whole  tissue  of  the  matter.  T 
JO  one  of  them  a  scene  that  i»  dramatic  in  anjlki 
form.  That  they  should  be  free  from  coAnflniM 
be  expected  in  such  an  age ;  but  tome  of  the  mdt 
scene  s  ar<t  card  nil  V  marked  as  having  liecn  nrrittl 
Lord  Mari|yess/  The  philosophical  dTacusaiom  itf^ 
throutrhout  are  riainied  bv  the  Indv  as  bef  own 
CAVENDlislK  WILLIAM/Doke  of  NewH 

VEilUISir,   MAa^iABEl"*] 

CEAN-BERMUDEZ,  JUAN  ALGUSTIi 
few  writers  on  art  S]>ain  hm  produced,  was  bom 
the  Asturias,  in  174iJ,  and  wa.«  the  son  of  poor 
was  educated  in  the  Jesuits*  College  at  Oviedo, 
his  gfjod  hninne  to  find  not  only  a  oonj{Munofi  bul 
protector  in  Jovellanos  f  Jovrllajios,  F»  C.J,  w| 
resided  two  years  at  Alcala  and  Seville,  and  tki 
him  to  Madrid,  in  17 78,  During  JoveliaaoWl 
shortly  afterwards  from  office  he  returned  with  hk 
where  his  aiiniinition  uf  the  monuments  of  tliat  cil 
apply  himself  to  a  systematie  course  nf  atudv  in 
anil  drawing.  Encouraged  by  cTovellanoa,  "kip  [ 
Minirid  in  order  to  |»lace  himself  under  Mtm^ 
artist  shortly  aftc*r  ^'turned  to  Rome,  be  hid  not 
to  profit  by  his  inslructitin,  \\  hen  Jovcllanoi 
office  he  procured  an  apjwintmcnt  for  his  fricitd* 
afterwtuxls  llenrmdez  obtained  a  small  pensi 
him  to  devote  himself  ciuireiy  to  hiM  litei 
historian  of  8|Tani*h  art.  llis  lirst  publiratH 
cionario  Uistorico  de  los  tnas  illustn"«  Profi 
Artes  en  Espana/  6  vols.  |ivo.  ]8t)0 
*  Dcjcripcion  Artistica  de  la  Catetlral  de  Sevillt/ 
scripcion  del  Ilosintal  del  Sangre,*  1804;  '^ 
Estdo,  etc.  de  In  Escuela  Sevi liana/  1806,  in 
the  progress  of  tho  Seville  scho^jl  of  {xtintin^ 
of  the  tii'teenth  century  ;  *  Dialogo  sobre  ^ " 
1819  ;  and  lastly  the  *  Noticias  de  los  Att^i 
tura  en  Espaiiat*  4  vols.  4 to,,  182f),  &C*,  a 
niateriuls  eollected  by  Eujifcnio  Llaguntt,  who 
his  death  gave  tliem  to  Bermudez,  in 
use  ot'  them.  Hermndex  R<'cordingly  m\ 
arranged  and  sliaijcd  them  i'or  publicmtiofi, 
sive  additions  and  enlargements,  and  carried 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Y 
work  is  for  the  niBf«  of  intonunijon  and 

which  it  contains,  it  is  rather  one  for  

perusal,  it  being  not  bo  raucli  «  orttioai  hiilMf^ 
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la  industnoufiljr  compiled  register  of  facts^ 

[  [yrtcedmg  there  i»  one  other  publicntian  of 
'w>ed— the  '  Memorue  prs  h  YnJu  <le  Jovol- 
1814,  iQ  which  he  has  left  an  aHt*€liotiAtc  iKjr- 
exccUent  fnond,  Ccan-BerniudL'i  die  J  in 
tveral  maDus€npt  work*,  one  of  wliich,  on  the 
ties  of  Spain,  was  afterwards  eciited  at  die 
ii  Hoyal  S|jiuiish  AradL^mv  of  History. 
THUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
omoem.  Ibc  calyx  is  5- cleft,  earn panu Lite,  cut 
lovcrinff,  with  the  hskm  permanent  and  adhering 
'^flooded,  with  long  spreading  elaws ;  fruit 
adal,  with  papery  valves;  cells  1 -seeded, 
nooth  or  jmbcseeut  shrubs,  with  ereet 
ate  serrated^  3-nervcd  leaves;  and  very 
blue  or  yellow  flowers  disposed  in  terminal 
axilkrf  racemes.    They  are  natives  of  North 

tanus^  Red  Root,  New  Jersey  Tea,  has  ovate^ 
errated  leaver,  pubescent  beneath ;  flowers  ar- 
dlUry  elongated  thyrses,  with  a  pubcsc'ient  raehis. 
nf  the  t^igs  of  this  plant  is  used  in  Canada  for 

K 'luring  one  of  the  wars  with  America,  the 
rt-ere  used  in  New  Jersey  as  a  substitute 
ofil    of  a   fine   strong  nankin-dfinaDioo 
tiful  shrub  when  in  flower, 
other  species  of  this  genus,  natives  of 
Outli  Amirica,    They  are  small  neat  shrubs,  with 
.which  give  them  the  name  of  Red  Root.  They 
in  this  country,  and  may  be  planted  in  any 
I  soil,  and  form  proper  planrs  for  the  front  of 
They  may  lie  propagated  by  layers  or  seeds, 
lico  and  the  greenhouse  species  must  be  pro- 
dtiring  the  winter.     Cuttings  will  root  in 
nd-glass, 

bra  Medico ;  Don,  Gardener* $  Dictionarif.) 
tNS.     [SiPHosop^,  P.  C] 

^\.       ri'RTlCACE^,   P.  C.l 

L'CE.'il,  a  natural  onler  of  plants,  belonging  to 
[group  o(  polyiietalotis  cxogens.  The  species 
i:  ibc  dniber  is  usually  compact,  sccnteJ,  and 
ned  ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  pinnated, 
Ues;  the  fluwet^  in  tcrrainul  panicles.  Ilie 
mcifit*  of  the  order  are :  calyx  4*5-cleft,  petals 
fi|  the  sepals;  etjimens  8-10.  the  filaments  either 
KbG,  or  ui^ttnct,  and  inserted  into  a  hyiJKygynous 
vie  and  stigmas  simple ;  the  cells  of  tno  ovary 
Iber  to  the  petals  or  flow  er,  with  the  ovuIcjj  4  or 
bnbricntcd  in  two  rows  :  the  first  capsular  with 
|Mrabte  from  the  dissepiments,  with  which  ibcy 
ke  ficctls  flat  winged,  Blbnmen  thin  or  none.  This 
ky  rciuted  to  Meliatx^ae,  from  whieh  it  is  chiefly 
I  by  ita  wingtrd  and  itidclinite  seeds.  The  fol- 
lynopais  of  the  genera  : — 

a.     C:dyx  (j-toothed  ;  pelals  sdnatc  to  the  torus  ; 
crtpsule  5-celledj  5-vaIved ;  seeds  nume- 
1  »f  the  dissepiment  ending  in  a  wing. 

h^  Calvx  4-5-cleft ;  stamens  8-10,  joined  into 
■k  6-ee1lcd,  5-valved ;  seeds  numerous^  each 
^  a  ^^"^■ 

Wykm.  Calyx  5-eleft  \  stamens  10,  eonncefed  at 
l|mde  d^valved,  3-relled ;  seeds  4  in  each  hide, 
Mat  drawn  out  into  a  wing. 
VtkL  Calyx  5-cieft ;  stamens  10,  alternate  one5i 
niJe  S-va)ved,  d-eelled ;  seeds  2  in  each  side  of 
Ittit,  ending  in  a  wing  at  the  to^i. 
I.  Cafi^ule  5*colled»  5-valvcd ;  seeds  3  on  each 
ik^i'fwrnoiit.  tudinjf  in  a  wing  at  both  ends, 

irtl  Cedar,  has  lanceolate  leaflota, 
-ducous  lieneatb.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
I  where  it  is  udled  Toon,  It  has  an  erect  trunk 
E%ht  and  aiw^,  with  Finooth  grey  bark.  The 
very  numerous.  Email,  white,  fragnmt,  like  honey, 
hs  muDorwis,  imbricate^li  winged.  The  bark  is  a 
Iriogient,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  eubstiiute  for 
irk  in  the  cure  of  periodic  diseajses.  Dr.  Ulume 
Sttm  with  muf'h  success  in  the  various  forms 
Biflfrj,  dLArrha5a,  &c.     Ilorsflcld  also  used  it  in 

a,  leufleti  OTate-lanceolate  entire  on  short  stulks. 
'  BaHiado«»  and  the  Cflribbee   Islands.     It  is 
I  A  rough  bark.    The  fruit  m  about  the  size  of 


a  partridge-egg.  When  fresh,  the  bark  and  l)enie« smell  like 
Hssjifa^tida.  ^'hc  trunk  is  hollowed  out  into  canoes  and 
poriaquas.  The  wood  is  of  a  brown  colour,  inn!  has  a  frugnmt 
odour,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  call rd  in  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  Cedar.  It  is  frequently  cut  into  shingles 
for  covering  houses,  but  is  not  adaple<l  for  shj|>-building,  on 
account  of  its  being  subject  to  the  attacks  of  worms.  It  is 
not  adapted  for  casks,  as  it  gives  its  odour  to  whatever  is 
plriaMl  in  contact  with  it. 

Cj'dirifvfja  {Soj/midia  febrifuga)  has  leaflets  ovate-oblong, 
acuniinated  quite  entire.  It  is  a  native  of  Java.  Its  bwrk  is 
said  to  have  a  better  cflect  on  some  of  the  fevers  of  India 
than  cinchona.  It  is  also  a  jwwerfd  astringent.  The  wood 
is  good  for  many  purjwses. 

An  essential  oil  called  wood  oil  is  found  in  Chhrarffhn 
SwieteniOj  which  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indirs.  The  wowl 
is  of  a  deep  vellow  colour,  and  called  Satin^ttood,  remarkiddy 
close-grutne^l,  heavy,  and  dyrablc,  and  comes  nearer  to  box- 
wood than  the  produce  of  any  other  tree.  Pliudcrma  jHrn^ 
sessea  a  volatile  oil.  F.  AmtralU  is  a  native  of  New  11  oU 
land,  and  its  wood  is  said  to  Ik?  not  uiferior  to  malioguny, 
P.  AmboinensU  is  a  native  of  tlie  islands  of  Hitu  and  Ceram. 
The  spiny  part  of  the  fruit  is  formed  into  rasp.  It  was  on 
this  account  called  by  Rumphius  Arbor  radubfera.  Oj'ieya 
ranthajyia,  is  a  native  of  New  Ilojluiid,  It  attains  a  height 
of  100  feet.  The  wood  is  yellow,  and  employed  for  building 
boats.  It  is  called  yelhtv-uyood.  For  the  proprties  of  other 
species  of  the  order  see  SwiETfiNiA,  P.  C. 

(Lindlcj%  Flora  Medica ;  Don,  Gardener* $  Dielionaiy ; 
Lindley,  S'atural  SysianS) 

CELE'STI,  ANDRE'A  (Criro/i>r<?),a  very  distinguished 
painter  of  the  Venetian  School,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1<^37, 
and  died  there  in  1706.  He  was  the  scholar  of  the  Cav. 
Matteo  Ponzone,  but  not  his  imitator.  Cek'Ati's  works  are 
very  attractive,  csficciall^v  in  colouring,  in  which  he  resembles 
Paul  Veronese  \  they  display  also  great  power  liolh  of  con- 
ception and  design,  and  are  remarkable  tor  dteir  costly  dra- 
peries and  gen  era!  facility  of  execution.  lie  punted  landscajie, 
liistory,  sacreil  and  profane,  and  genre;  cabinet  pictures,  gal- 
kTy  pictures,  and  altar-pieces.  lie  is  seen  to  much  advantugc 
in  the  gallcrv  of  Dresnen,  where  there  arc  five  pictures  by 
him,  three  of  unusually  large  dimensions,  and  the  tigures  are 
the  size  of  life  in  all.  The  following  three  are  strikingly  rich 
in  colour,  Bacchu?  and  Ceres,  Samson  delivered  into  the 
power  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents. 
The  remiiining  two  are  the  Isrm^lites  bringing  oflerings  for 
the  making  of  the  Golden  Calf^  and  the  sack  of  a  city  by 
night:  the  last  is  the  largest  picture  in  the  collection,  being 
very  nearly  23  feet  long  by  13  high.  No  twit  lis  funding 
however  the  attractive  colouring  of  Celesti,  bis  n^iddle  tints 
are  often  insignificant  compared  with  his  lights  and  shadows, 
a  delect  >*  liich  is  uttributable  protmbly  to  bis  jiainting  ujion  dark 
grounds,  a  [jraeiicc  which  prevailed  very  much  in  Venice  in 
his  lime. 

(Boschiiii,  Pittnre  di  Venecia.) 

CELLULAUES.     [Vascllabus,  P.  C] 

C  ELS  I A  (nanicd  by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of  Olaf  Celsius, 
D,D.,  professor  of  Creek,  and  afterwards  of  Theology,  in 
the  University  of  Upsal),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  onler  Solanacea*.  It  has  a  5^parted  calyx,  a  rotate 
5-lobed  corolla,  4  [>erfect  stamens,  didynanious,  bearded.  All 
the  s|R'eie^  are  herbs  with  simple  or  pinnate  leaves,  the 
flowers  disjKiscKl  in  loose  terminal  racemes,  each  rising  from 
the  oxil  of  a  bract  or  small  leaf. 

C  orientdh's  has  the  lower  leaves  jagged,  those  of  the  Stem 
bi|>innute.     It  is  a  native  of  Cap|mdocia  and  Anncnia, 

C.  siibiannta^  shrubby  clothed  with  woolly  tomentnm,  the 
leaves  oval-oblong  obtuse,  crenated,  wrinkled,  soft.  It  is 
now  eullivuted  in  this  country,  but  iH  native  district  is  un- 
known. It  biis  sw(*et-8ci*ntcd  flowers.  There  are  aeveral 
other  species  of  Ceisiat  all  of  them  cloisoly  resembling  the 
sjiceies  of  Verbdnaun^  under  which  genus  many  of  them 
liave  Ikhhi  dc*5criticd. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  species  of  Celsia,  the  seeds  should 
!je  sown  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  large 
cnou[/h,  they  shnuld  be  set  in  scfxinite  pot^,  as  they  require 
the  ]>rotection  of  a  green-house  or  frame  the  first  winter.  In 
the  wcond  year  they  may  \h^  p!ante<l  out,  about  tlie  tiionth  of 
^lay,  in  any  warm  sheltered  situation.  They  will  flower  and 
rijM'n  their  seed  in  the  open  air,  C  suUanata  anil  C.  pmri- 
Jfora,  Wmg  slirubby  plants,  should  Ije  treated  as  Pelargoniums 
or  otlier  greenhouse  snrubs. 

(Don,  Gardener* 8  Dictionary,^ 
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CELSUS,  V.  JUVE'NTIUS,  wjia  the  son  of  JuvcntUis 
Cebua,  also  ti  jurist.  This  Celsus  the  father  b  s|Kjkt'Ti  uf  l"v 
CeUiis  the  son,  and  also  by  Nt-ratiua  and  Ulpian^  in  whirli 
paMapjfs  he  h  always  sjxtlctMi  of  us  Celsus  the  father.  The 
extrarjts  from  Celsus  in  the  *  Digest  *  are  supposeti  to  be  from 
the  works  of  CeUus  the  son.  The  son  was  twice  consul 
according  to  Poropouiiw  (-Dty.  1»  lit.  2).  It  is  uneertnin  in 
whiit  year  lie  was  hnsl  consul,  but  his  second  consulship 
Mongs  to  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  emficror  lladrian  (a.d* 
129),  as  ftTipeJWs  from  an  extant  inscription  and  a  sonatusmti- 
sultum  of  that  time  which  is  prcsorved  (Dfif.  6,  tit.  3,  s.  20) « 
Celsus  is  iilso  mentioned  as  a  member  of  Iladrian*s  consilitim) 
by  Spartianus  (e»  IB);  but  he  is  called  Julius  Celsus. 

The  younger  Celsus  was  the  author  of  ik  work  entitled 
'  Digesta/  in  thirty-nine  books,  as  ap[>cara  from  tlie  Floren- 
tine Index.  He  wrote  also  Epistoke,  of  w!iich  the  eleventh 
book  is  cited  by  Ulpian  (^Dig.  4,  tit,  4,  s,  3)  ;  Comnientani» 
of  which  the  seventh  book  is  cited  ;  an<i  Quacsliones,  of  which 
the  nineteenth  hook  is  quoted  in  the  *  Digest  *  of  Justinian. 
Celsus  is  mcntionefl  by  Salvius  Julianus^  his  contem|K>niry, 
ami  by  subsequent  junsts.  The  tendency  of  his  juristicid 
opinions  was  to  the  oiaintenance  of  equity  and  lair-tl callings 
(bonum  et  aequum).  Ilis  definition  of  *  jus  '  is  that  it  u  the 
*  ars  aequi  t)onicjue/  a  definition  t^uotcd  with  approhation  by 
Ulpian  (£>fij,  1,  tit,  !»  s.  I),  tliou|e:h  it  is  not  a  true  defini- 
tion. Celsus  said  more  truly  I  hat  in  cases  in  which  tlie 
good  and  the  equitable  were  matters  tor  consideration,  mis- 
tbicvoiis  mistakes  were  made  under  the  authority  of  legal 
science  {Di(j.  45,  tir.  1,  a.  S>1}  ;  an  ojunion  which  is  {^|Uoted 
by  FjuIus,  wJio  i^lb  him  CcIssas  adolesccnsj  apimrcDJjy  lo  dis- 
tini^iiisb  him  from  ttie  father. 
CEM  ETERY.  [Isteemettt,  P.  C] 
CENONY'CE.^  [LivEBwoa-ra,  P.  C.  S.] 
CENSQllPNUSj  a  Latin  grammarian  who  lived  under  the 
i^mperors  Alexander  t>everus,  Maxinjinus,  and  IMarcus  An- 
touinus  Pius  (iortlianus.  This  Gonlianus,  the  grandson  of  the 
elder  Gordianus,  was  proclaimed  sole  emperor  of  Rome  a,d, 
238,  Ceusoriniis  is  tlie  author  of  a  small  work  entitled  *■  Dc 
DieNatali/  adeJressec!  to  Q.  Caerellius,  his  friemJ.  He  treats 
of  the  time  of  the  birth  of  men,  and  on  the  inl^ucnec  of  the 
Genii  and  of  the  stars  on  human  birth ;  and  be  also  treats  of 
other  matters  relating  to  chronology,  mathematics,  and  cos- 
mography. This  is  the  work  of  a  nian  who  in  his  day  was  a 
man  of  learning.  The  style  is  good  for  the  period.  The 
work  is  of  some  value  for  antient  chronology.  Carrio  in  his 
[  cditloQ  considercfl  the  last  part  of  the  work,  from  the  24th 
\  tlmpter,  os  a  F;c|mrate  treatise  rrf  some  unknown  autlior,  and 
I  puhlisbcd  it  with  the  title  '  Dn  Nuturali  Institiitione.'  A 
treatise  on  accents  by  Censorinns  is  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  ; 
and  one  on  geometry  is  also  mentioned,  but  both  are  lost.  A 
fra^rment  ^  De  Melris*  is  still  extant. 

The  first  edition  of  Censorinus  is  probably  that  of  Bologna, 
foL  1497,  I'he  edition  of  L.  Curno  was  published  al  Paris, 
1585,  flvo.  The  e<lition  of  Ilavcrkamp,  Leyden,  8vo.,  1743, 
[  niifl  published  after  Haverkamp's  tieath  by  his  sons :  it  cein- 
taina  also  the  frajirrnents  of  Ino  Satires  of  Lucilius,  'I'be 
edition  of  17G7  is  the  same  as  that  of  1743,  with  a  new  title- 
patre.  The  last  edition  is  by  J.  S.  Crubcr^  Niindx»rgp  fivo. 
1  1805:  the  e<liiion  of  1810  ba-?  only  a  new  title-page. 

CENSORSUIP  OF  THE  PRESS,  a  regulation  which 
has  prevailed  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  still  |)re vails 
in  many  J  according  to  which  printed  botiks,  pmimphJets,  and 
newspapers,  are  examined  by  persons  ap[K)inted  for  the  pur- 
pose, who  are  empovjered  to  prevent  publication  if  they  see 
sufficient  reason. 

There  are  different  moiles  of  censorship ;  the  universal 
I  previous  censorship,  by  v^hicli  all  MS8.  must  be  examined 
[«nd  approved  of  bcfon^  they  are  sent  to  press;  the  indirect 
I  cengor8hi[i,  w  hich  examines  works  after  ihey  have  Ijeen 
I  printed,  and,  if  it  finds  anything  objectionable,  stops  their 
liale  and  confiscate  the  edition,  and  misrks  out  the  author  or 
[ editor  for  prosecution  ;  the  optional  censi>rship,  which  allows 
b  an  author  to  tender  his  MS,  for  examination  in  ortler  to  be 
[.discharged  from  all  res jKuisibility  afterwards;  and  lastly,  by  a 
Ldistiortion  which  has  been  very  cnu)monly  made  between  news- 
fpapcra  or  pnmphlets  and  works  of  a  greater  bulk,  the  censorship 
Lif  the  journals,  which  exists  even  in  eounirics  where  larger  works 
Pwc  fi*ee  from  this  Fuperintendence,  All  these  forms  of  eensor- 
lihip  inqily  an  estahhshmeut  of  censors,  examiners,  inspt^ctors, 
lieeiisers,  as  they  have  l>ocfi  variously  called,  appointed  for 
he  purpose,  a  provision  fjuite  distinct  from  the  laws  which 
f define  the  various  oflVnees  which  a  man  may  he  guilty  of  by 
pubUmdoD,     These  arc  repressive  or  y»end  laws,  whilst  the 


censorship,  and  espceiidly  tbo  prerirms 
lially  a  pretcntive  regulation. 

The  censorship  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  wtlll  ti 
In  more  antient  times,  those  writings  which  w^re  of: 
to  the  prevailing  j>olitical  or  n^ligioiis  syst'i 
under  the  eyes  of  men  in  authority,  were  tr 
destroyed.  Thus,  all  the  copies  of  the  works  of  V^ 
which  could  be  fuund  in  Athens  were  publicly  111 
sentence  of  the  Areopagus,  bccauite  the  autfacn-  m 
doubts  conceniing  the  existence  of  the  gods.  F^TSoa 
mation  and  satire  were  also  forbidden.  Namm  il 
was  banished,  some  say  put  in  prison,  for  havings  hi  hi 
cast  refiecliona  on  several  patricians.  Aupuslus  ardn 
satiriml  works  of  Ijttbienus  to  Ijc  burnt,  and  Ovid*«  alli 
pro!>able  cause  of  exile  w^as  his  anuitory  ixjetry.  Tht 
under  Tiberius  condenmed  a  work  to  ha  humt,  b 
Ciissius  was  styled  the  last  of  the  Romans.  DioclctiAii  i 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians  to  be  burnt,  and  idi 
Constantino  condemned  the  works  of  A  rim*  to  ibt 
AH  these  however  were  penal  enactments  ind^pefMieihl 
censorship.  The  councils  of  the  Church  eondcttuied 
which  they  judged  to  bo  hei-etical,  and  warned  rh^  J 
against  reading  them.  Afterwards  the  ftope«  bcgyn 
demn  certain  works  and  prohiliit  the  reading  of  ihct 
the  time  of  lluss  and  Wyclit!',  Po|)e  Martin  W  excoi 
cated  those  who  read  prohibited  Iwokf.  The  mtrodmdi 
printing  having  awakened  the  fears  of  the  ecclcaittstil 
thorilies,  several  bishops  ordered  books  to  be  eximii 
censors.  One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  this  is  tKsti 
by  Johanu  Reckmaitn,  in  his  *  Book  of  Inventions,' of  ] 
tlioldj  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  in  the  year  14^6  II 
mandate,  in  which,  after  censuring  the  practice  of  tnH 
the  sacred  writings  from  the  Latin  into  the  mlgir  Gffi 
language,  be  says,  too  rude  mid  too  poor  to  expirs  tfci 
meaning  of  the  inspired  text,  he  adverts  to  the  trvnibli 
tije  boots  of  the  canon  and  civil  law,  works,  as  the  ifcU 
says,  so  difficult  as  to  require  the  whole  life  of  nm 
understood,  a  difficulty  w!iieb  is  now  increased  by  »b#li 
^letence  of  the  translator,  which  renders  olweurity  ftill 
obscure.  His  grace  therefore,  setting  a  full  ndur  on  II 
of  printing,  *  which  had  its  crodte  in  this  illuftrioMC 
Mamz,'  and  wishing  to  preserve  its  honour  by  i 
being  abused,  forbids  all  jjcrsons  subject  to*  h» 
clerical  and  lay,  of  whatever  rank,  order,  and  pit»fMI 
print  the  traiislatiou  of  any  work  from  the  Gre<*lir,  IM 
tmy  other  language,  into  Gennan,  concerning  ' 
or  information  whatever,  publicly  or  privat* 
translation  be  read  and  approved  of  before  lirij 
when  printed,  before  being  published,  and  fur 
written  testimony  of  one  of  the  doctors  a'  ' 
University  of  Mainz,  named  by  the  arch  I 
lo^y,  one  for  law,  one  for  medicine,  uj.-;.  »..-  -.-.  — 
All  who  violateil  tins  order  were  to  lo«fc  the  book,  fifll 
of  one  hundred  gold  florins  to  the  Electoral  Chaisbtf'id 
excommunicated.  '1 

Then  follows  the  archbishop**  commission  to  the 
That  no  one  in  bis  province  traustnte,  print,  or  ^ 
Ixwk  in  German,  unless  the  censors  previously  pnA 
jjiove   its  (contents.      And    ho   directs  them  to  Vf^. 
approbation  to  such  works  as  offend   religion  t^  nm 
whoye  meaning  cannot  clearly  be  made  out,  aii  i 
to  error  and  scandal.     To  those  works  which 
lliey  shall  affix  their  approbation,  two  of  tlnni /'itufTiU" 
own  baud  writing.  | 

There  were  \iorks  printed  at  Cologne  in  H"*'  >"-•«■■ 
approlxition  of  the  rector  of  that  university,  ;< 
an  Ileidell>i^rg  edition  of  1480  of  (he  bo«*k  '  " 
ipsum,'  wldeh  bears  four  apprubatiotis, 
Doctor  utriuscrue  Juris,   ana    another   ' 
Patriarch  of  Venice  and  PriniHte  o\'  l> 
however  no  general  system  of  censorship 
tury,  w bich  was  an  Bge  of  freedom  for  printing ;  *i^  ^ 
curioiLS  fiiet  that  the  learned  scholar  Mentla,  rn  n  letfiiri 
friend  Pobziano,  dated  1480,  cxjiresi^s  n 
censorship  should  be  established  over  all 
recommends  for  his  republic,  *  for/  - 
quite  overcome  by  a  quantity  of  hkn\ 

In  1501,  Pope  Alexander  VL   i 
\\bicb,  after  sundry  complaints  abcu. 
among  the  wheat,  lie  goes  on  ^'  •- '^ 
that  by  means  of  the  art  of  or: 
cxintaining  various  errors  and  |   : 
and  are  bein^  published  in  the  provinces  of 
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od  Ma^debui^p,  he  by  theao  presents  strictly  forbids  I  undulv  printed,  and  other  books  and  papers  without  licence, 
rs,  their  semnts,  and  all  who  exercise  the  art  of  The  decree  enacts  among  other  things  that '  no  person  or  per- 
1  any  manner,  in  the  above  provinces,  to  print  here-  sons  shall  at  any  time  print  or  cause  to  be  printed  any  booK  or 
books,  treatises,  or  writings,  without  previously  ap-  pamphlet  whatsoever,  unless  the  same  book  or  pamphlet,  and 
the  respective  archbishop,  or  his  vicar  and  officials,  also  all  and  every  the  titles,  epistles,  jN^aces,  proems,  pre- 
ambles, introductions,  tables,  dedications,  and  other  matters 
and  ttiincrs  whatsover  thereunto  annexed,  or  therewith  im- 
printed, snail  be  first  lawfully  licensed  and  authorised  only 
by  such  person  and  persons  as  are  hereafter  expresaed,  and  by 
no  other,  and  shall  bo  also  first  entered  into  the  rcgistcr^i 
book  of  the  Comfiany  of  Stationers,  upon  pain  that  every 
printer  oilcnding  therein  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  disabled 
to  use  or  exercise  the  art  or  mystery  of  printing,  and  receive 
such  furtlier  punishment  as  by  this  Court  or  the  High  Com* 
mission  Court  respectively,  as  the  several  causes  shall  require, 
shall  be  thought  ntting.'     It  then  goes  on  to  provide  that  all 


rer  they  mar  appoint  for  the  purpose,  and  obtaining 
ce  free  of  all  expense,  under  pain  of  excommwiica- 
es  a  pecuniary  fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  respective 
M,  bisho|)6,  or  vicars-general.  The  bull  provides  for 
Uready  printed  and  published,  which  are  to  be  cxa- 
Lhe  same  authorities,  and  those  containing  anytliing 
udice  of  the  Catholic  faith  are  to  be  burnt, 
in  1515,  the  Council  of  the  Lateran  decreed  that 
o  books  should  be  printed  in  any  town  or  diocese, 
f  were  previously  inspected  and  carefully  examined, 
t  bv  the  vicar  and  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace, 


other  dioceses  by  the  bishop  or  those  by  him  ap-  !  books  concerning  the  common  laws  of  the  realm  shall  have 


id  by  the  inquisitor  of  that  diocese  or  those  by  him 
and  countersigned  by  their  own  han  Js  gratis  and 

Liy.     Any  book  not  so  examined  and  countersiraed 

burnt,  and  the  author  or  editor  excommunicated. 

en  was  the  origin  of  the  principle  of  a  general  cen- 

the  press,  which  has  been  ever  since  maintained  by 

h  of^  Rome  in  all  countries  where  it  had  power  to 
The  bishops  were  the  censors  in  their  respective 

3ut  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  wherever  the  in- 

ras  established,  were  the  censors :  they  examined  the 

ery  work  previous  to  its  being  printed,  and  granted 

an  *  Iinprunatur'  or  licence  at  their  pleasure.     The 

moreover  sought  after  all  books  puulished  beyond 

ction,   and  having   examined  their  contents,  cun- 

lose  which  were  contrary  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline 

irch  of  Rome,  and  of  these  it  formed  a  list  known 

me  of  Index  of  Forbidden  Books,  to  which  it  has 

ious  additions    from    time    to  time.      There  are 

these  Indices,  made  at  different  times  and  in  differ- 

:  the  Index  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  different 

of  Rome.      Collections  of  these  Indices  have  been 

oe  of  the  latest  is  contained  in  the  *  Dictionnaire 

t  Bibliographique  des  principaux  Livres  condamnes 

pprimds  ou  censur^,*  by  Peignot,  Paris,  1806.    In 

rhere  the  inquisition  was  not  established,  such  as 

Qgland,  and  Germany,  the  bishops  acted  as  censors 

TS  of  books,  which  they  examined  or  caused  to  be 

previous  to  printing,  as  to  all  matters  concem- 

n  or  morality.      The  censorship  continued  for  a 

to  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical   power,  and  even 

,  when  the  civil  power  in  various  countries  began  to 

ral  censors  to  examine  all  kinds  of  works,  the  epis- 

t>bation  was  still  re<)uired  for  all  books  which 

religion  or  church  disciplme. 

formation  greatlv  modified  the  censorship  and  re- 

owers,  wiUiout  however  abolishing  it ;  the  power 

other  hands.  In  England  the  practice  seems  to  have 

point  licensers  for  the  various  branches  of  learning, 

flops  monopolized  the  principal  part  of  the  licensing 

ve  find  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  .  . 

m  of  the  printers  and  booksellers  to  the  House  of    si  ve  book  found  among  them  it  was  to  be  brought  forthwith 

complaints  against  Bishop  Laud  that  the  licensing  j  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London, 

being  wholly  confined  to  him  and  his  chaplains,  he  i  or  to  the  High  Cfommission  Ofhce,  to  be  dealt  with  aci'ord- 

)oks  which  favoured  Popery  to  bd  published,  but  re-  I  ingly.     All  books,  ballads,  charts,  and  portraits  were  to  bear 

Ming  those  which  were  written  against  it.     And  \  the  name  of  the  printer  or  engraver  as  well  as  of  the  author  or 

>p  Abbot  observed  of  Laud's  licensing,  *  it  seemed  j  maker.     All  printers  were  to  take  out  a  licence.     Their  num- 

id  an  expurgatory  press,  though  not  an  index  like  j  ber  was  fixed  and  their  names  were  published. 

lists,  for  the  most  religious  truth  was  expurgated  and  !      The  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  and  the 

"  "'  abolition  of  the  royal  authority,  did  not  affect  the  censorship, 

and  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  main- 
tained the  practice  just  as  the  Star  Chamber  had  done. 

In  Marcn,  1642,  an  order  of  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament appointed  by  name  certain  stationers  of  London  to 
search  for  any  lying  pamphlets  scandalous  to  his  majesty,  or 
the  proceedings  of  both  or  either  House  of  Parliament,  de- 
molish and  take  away  the  printing-presses,  and  apprehend  the 
printers  or  sellers. 

In  June,  1643,  was  issued  an  order  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons assembled  in  parliament  for  the  regulating  of  printing, 
and  for  suppressing  the  great  late  abuses  and  frequent  dis- 
orders in  printing  many  fjuse,  scandalous,  seditious,  libelloot, 
and  unlicensed  pamphlets,  to  the  great  defamatioa  of  religion 
and  government.  It  enacts  that  no  book,  pamphlet,  paper, 
nor  part  of  any  such  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper,  shall  from 
henceforth  be  printed,  bound,  stitched,  or  put  to  nle  1^  any 


the  special  approbation  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justices  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  for  the  time  being,  or  one  or  more  of  them, 
or  by  their  appointment ;  that  all  books  of  history  or  any  other 
i  book  of  state  aff^rs  shall  be  licensed  by  the  principal  secre- 
I  taries  of  state,  or  one  of  them  or  by  their  appointment ;  and  that 
^  all  books  concerning  heraldry,  titles  of  nonour  and  arms,  or 
'  otherwise  concerning  the  office  of  earl  marshal,  shall  be  li- 
censed by  the  earl  marshal,  or  by  his  appointment ;  '  and 
further  that  all  other  books,  whether  of  oivinity,  physics, 
philosophy,  poetry,  or  whatsoever,  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  Bishop  of  London  for 
the  time  being,  or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice-chancellors 
of  either  of  the  universities  of  this  realm,  for  such  books  that 
are  to  be  printed  within  the  limits  of  the  universities  res|icc- 
tively,  not  meddling  either  with  books  of  the  common  law  or 
matters  of  state.  And  it  is  further  enacted  that  every  |X»r8on 
and  persons,  which  by  any  decree  of  this  court  are  or  shall  be 
appointed  or  authorised  to  license  books  or  give  warrant  for 
imprinting  thereof,  as  is  aforesaid,  shall  have  tmo  several 
written  copies  of  the  same  book,  one  of  which  shall  be  kept 
in  the  public  registry  of  the  respective  licenser,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  be  secure  that  the  copy  so  licensed  shall  not  be 
altered  without  his  knowledge,  ana  the  other  copy  shall  re- 
main with  the  owner,  and  upon  both  the  said  copies  he  or  they 
that  shall  allow  the  said  book  shall  testify  under  his  or  their 
hand  or  hands,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  contrary  to 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  nor  against  the  state  or  government,  nor 
contrary  to  good  life  or  good  manners,  or  other^-ise,  as  tlie 
nature  and  subject  of  the  work  shall  require,  which  testimony 
shall  be  printed  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  with  the  name 
of  tiie  licenser.  All  books  coming  from  beyond  the  seas  were 
to  be  reported  by  the  merchant  or  consignee  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  to  remain  in 
custody  of  the  custom-house  officers  until  the  Archbishop  or 
Bishop  sent  one  of  their  chaphiins  or  some  other  learned  man 
to  be  present  with  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Company 
of  Stationers  or  one  of  them,  at  the  opening  of  the  bale  or 
package,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  books  therein  con- 
tained.     And  if  there  is  any  seditious,  schismatical,  or  oficn- 


i  in  order  to  the  false  and  secular  interests  of  some  of 
\'  The  system  of  previous  licensing  however  did 
I  secure  an  author  from  subsequent  responsibility. 
Doe's  '  Hbtriomastix*  was  condemned  in  1633  to  be 
the  hangman,  for  being  a  satire  on  the  royal  family 
mnent,  and  the  author  to  have  his  ears  cut  oft',  and 
prisoned  and  heavily  fined,  although  the  book  had 
sen  lioenaed,  but  it  was  alleged  on  the  trial  that  the 
id  not  read  the  whole  of  the  work. 
«  of  the  Star  Chamber  concerning  printing  and 
dated  ilth  of  July,  1637,  was  issued  in  order 
ih  a  general  system  on  the  subject.  The  pre- 
fin  to  former  decrees  and  ordinances  for  the 
nemment  and  regulating  of  printers  and  printing, 
BbriT  to  an  order  of  the  23rd  of  June,  in  the  28th 
SUwetfa,  ^wluch  orders  and  decrees  have  been 
'  Dce  to  be  defective  in  some  particulars,  and 


I,  aedhioiia,  and  oratinoaa  books,  have  been  i  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  unless  the  same  be  firk  a^ 
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proT^  of  an<!  l!cCTisi*d  under  I  be  \n\nd»  of  »uch  pfrson  nr 
persons;  as  both  or  either  of  the  Houses  of  P«rliami'Tit  slmll 
appoint  fbr  the  lieerisini?  of  the  same^  and  entered  inio  the 
rppister-book  of  the  Compny  of  Stiitionrra,  nctordujg  to 
anUent  cuFtoni.  And  further  on  it  authorizes  or  recjiiiiH^s  rhe 
master  and  wardena  of  the  said  company,  the  gentleman  usher 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  the  sergeant  of  the  Commons'  House 
and  their  deputits,  tofjethrr  with  the  jjersons  fornierlj  u|i- 
pointed  by  ihe  rommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  ex- 
amiuatTon,*  to  make  froni  time  to  time  dili&ent  seareh  m  all 
places  when?  they  shall  think  meet,  for  all  unlicensetl  printiupr 
presses,  and  all  presses  any  way  em[iloyed  in  the  jurintinir  of 
scandailuus  or  unlicensed  pftpers,  |«imjjhlet5^  boolts,  &e.,  and 
to  seize,  deface,  and  destroy  the  same  in  the  Common  Hall 
af  the  said  com | hi ny. 

It  v^  as  in  eonsequcnee  of  this  order  thnt  John  Milton  wrote 
bis  •  Arco|>a|Lritiea  ;  a  S|>eeeh  lor  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed 
Priiitinj?/  addressed  to  the  jiarliument  of  En |r land,  in  which 
he  shows  that  the  system  of  lieensiog  origiiialed  v^hh  the 
Papal  Intjuisirion,  and  tinil  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  by  a 
Proiestanl  eoinmunity  :  he  exhiliits  its  nseles^ness  and  injus- 
tice, and  observes  that  the  order  of  parliament  is  onlv  a  re- 
vival uf  the  former  order  of  the  Star  Chamber.  Mil  ton  *s 
disquisitioti  is  a  piece  of  close  reasonins?  and  eloqtiontly 
writtent  but  it  had  no  effect  u|K>n  |»arliament,  which  continued 
to  sanction  the  restraints  upon  the  press,  even  after  the  abo- 
lition of  royalty.  A  warrant  of  the  Lord-(jencml  Fairfajt, 
dated  9th  of  January,  164H,  and  addressid  to  *  Captain  Richard 
Lawrenre,  Marshul-Genend  of  the  Army  under  my  com- 
mand/ in  viriLie  of  an  order  of  parliament,  datrd  5th  of 
January,  1G48,  to  put  in  execution  the  ordinances  of  parlia- 
ment concerning  snuidalous  and  unlicensed  pamphlets,  mid 
especially  the  ortlinanee  of  2Rth  Se|itembcr,  \iW2,  and 
the  order  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  dated  14lh  June, 
lfi43,  for  the  n'gulotinr^  of  printhijr.  The  marshal-pencnd 
of  the  army  is  *  required  and  authorized  to  take  into  custody 
anv  person  or  t)cr#ous  who  have  offendejl  or  shall  hert*aftt*r 
offend  apainst  ifie  said  ordinances,  and  inflict  U|ion  them  such 
eorpond  punishment?,  and  levy  such  | sen ul lies  upon  them  for 
cncn  offence,  ^  h  Iherein  mentiotied,  and  not  di^luir^e  thrm 
till  they  have  made  full  jiaymcnt  t hereof ^  and  rccched  the 
wid  punishment  aceor<lin|;ly/  And  he  is  further  authorized 
and  required  to  make  dilijicnt  feanb  *  from  time  to  time,  in 
all  places  whereni  he  slifdl  think  meet*  for  nil  unlieeuM^d 
printinp-presses  any  way  enqiloyed  in  priming  seandaloius  and 
unlicensed  laijiers,  ]>am|»hlets,  l>ooks,  or  bailade,  and  to  search 
for  such  unbcensed  Ixjoks,  |mpers»  treatises,  fitc* 

The  parliumcnt  of  H554  appointed  a  committee  to  watch  all 
b!itsphemou5  publications,  on  whof^e  re|jorts  several  books, 
relit! iou8  or  controversial,  were  ordered  to  he  burnt* 

The  |>ar]iument  of  1656  ap]»ointed  a  coraimiltee  to  consider 
the  way  of  supjiressiner  private  prtsscs  and  regulatin|^  tbe  press, 
andsunpressini^and  preventing  ^(  and  a  lous  bookaand  i>ampldet8. 
The  Protector  Cromweli  enforctil  these  rt^strtiints  in  order 
to  prevent  tlie  apitation  of  jjobtical  questions.  In  Octoher, 
1653,  the  c  ouncil  at  VV'hitehali  ordered  that  no  person  shall 
prrjume  to  putilish  in  print  ajiy  matter  of  public  news  or  in 
teltigimce,  without  leave  and  approbation  of  tlie  secretary  of 
staf-e.  There  appeared  also  an  order  of  the  protector  and 
council  against  priulinp  unlicensed  and  scandalous  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  for  regulating  printing,  Cromwell  ho\Never 
was  disposed  in  (fenend  to  rcsc-uf^  the  victim?  of  religiouj*;  in- 
tolerance from  the  hands  of  their  j^ersecutors,  the  Inde^icnd- 
entfi  and  the  Presbyterians. 

After  the  R*'storation,  Roerer  Lestrange  was  apj>ointcd 
licenser  of  priotinB'.  Ho  wrote  in  1663,  *  Considerations 
and  Proposals  in  order  to  the  Rcgulaiiun  of  the  Prc^ss.*  Li*- 
strange  seems  to  have  retained  his  oflicc  tilt  the  revolution  of 
1(J88,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Fmscr,  who,  it  wa.*  said, 
was  shortly  after  rcmovetl  from  bis  office  for  having  allowed 
Dr.  Walker's  '  True  Account  of  the  Author  of  Eieon  Rasibke' 
to  be  printed,  Edmund  Bohun,  a  Suffolk  justice,  wa^s  ap- 
j>omted  in  Fnaefs  nlaee.  In  a  pamphlet  printed  in  London 
m  1693f  entitled  *  Reasons  humbly  offered  for  the  Liberty  of 
t^nlieensed  Printing,  to  which  is  sutijoi ned  the  just  and  true 
Chaiiicler  of  Edmund  Rohun,  the  Licenser  of  the  Press,  in  a 
Letter  from  a  (ientleman  in  the  Country  to  a  Meml>cr  of  Par* 
Ilmnent/  there  is  a  specimen  of  Rohun  s  licences  :  *  You  are 
faei*ei>x  «1  lowed  to  print  and  vend  a  certain  book,  entitled 

' .  .  . »  tttid  for  to  doing  this  shall  be  your  sidficient 

warrant,     E.  B/ 

The  act  passed  under  Charles  IL,  in  1662,  which  was, 
Wkh  ibw  Alt&ntimiBf  a  copy  of  the  Parliamentary  ordinances 


eonccminff  thTbmising^  of  printing,  esfnr 

WHS  revived  by  statute   1  Jiic.   IL   c.  17,  wwi 

1692.     it  was  then  continued  for  two  i 

4  William  and  Mary,  e,  24,  and  it   - 

the  licensing  system  was  tinally    '    '  1^ 

the  question  of  its  revival  wa* 

hatnent,  as  we  sec  by  a  paj)er  dau^^i  n  ^-i,  r.,.i,j|j| 

against  restraining  the  Press,*  which  depreoites  t|l 

of  reviving  the  licensing  fiystcm ;  and  by  m 

bolder  jjamphlet  dated  n29,  Myled,  *  licUer  1 

coneeming  the  Liberty  of  llie  Prvm,* 

Under  the  old  French  monarchy,  all  wo 
being  printed  were  to  be  examined   by  the 
and    if    approved,    were    signed    with     the 
I'he  French  censorshi[i  was  onginally  in  ll 
bishops^  for  all  matters  concerning  religion 
discipline.     By  degrees  the  bii«bof^  delcgat 
the  faculty  ot'  theology^  and  the  ParliJimeni 
tinned  the  practice.     The  manuscripts  wen? 
faculty,  which  appointed  two  doctors  of  divirj 
them.     The  doctors  made  their  report  to  the  \ 
of  the  faculty,  which  approved  or  reieelcd  i 
thenjselves  wcrt*  not  exempt  fiom  this  f^ 
Cardifial  Sadoleto^  while   Bishop  of  ' 


[permission  to  print  a  commentary  whieh 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  in 


he 


ptstleol  rauJ  to  tfie  ilomans  m  1 532:  Ca 
was  likewise  refu^^d  [K^mnssion   to  publish  a  1 
As  at  that  time  a  number  of  heterodoi   books 
into  France  from  abroad,  the  Parliamenl  of  Pi 
si  on  of  the  year  1 542,  authorifcd  the   fnrtdty  ( 
examine  all  books  im|M}rted  from  foreii' 
the  beginning  of  the  follow  ing  or  seven ; 
increase  and  accumulation  of  new  booK^^  n;ivi 
exaniiniuEr  doctors  to  omit  their  reports  to  the  i 
far  uhy,  the  assembly  issued  an  order  to  lite 
not  to  give  their  approbation  to  new   worka  i 
consideration,  under   the   ^>enalty  of  sua 
office.     In  1624  the  faculty  itself  being 
on  some  matters  of  controversy,  Dr  Duval 
of  the  (mrtics,  obtained  the  king's  letters   fi 
and  thrt»c  of  his  colli  agues,  by  which  they  i 
cluj>ive  authority  of  approving  all   L>ooks  cone 
and  church  discipline.     The  facultv  rtnioostfa„ 
innovation,  but  the  king  maintained  bis  oppointl 
DuvaFs  death »  the  faculty  resumed   it*  old 
1U53.  the  controversy  eom^emius: 
ft  multitude  of  plemical  works,  • 
itself  was  divided  in  opinion,  tiir 
from  it  tlie  eensorshijj :  and  be  created  : 
annual  sti[>chd,  to  examine  all  works  witf 
fore  that  tiuje  it  a[)f)ear8  that  worke  i 
were  examine"  1  by  the  Malt  re*  dea  Reqia^li 
1653,  the  a[ipointment  of  (he  censors  reated 
cellor.     They  were  styled  Royal  Censors,  ahd  ifii 
was  gradually  increased.     They  were  distr 
c hisses,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  woil  > 

to  examine,  namely,  tlieobgy,  juris] inidenee,  lu 
and  medicine,  surgery,  mathematics,  history  i 
(which  rljL^  had  the  greatest  uiuuImt  of  ix« 
it)  ;  jukI  lastly,  gcogruidiy,  navigution,  iravdi}  i 
No  work  eonid  be  printed  or  sold  unless  *' 
examined  and  ap[iroved  liy  one  of  the  Ro 
lieutenant  td'  fKjbce  had  under  him  a  censorl 
dramatic  works?,  before  thiy  could  be  perfoi 

At   the  Revolution   the  censorship  wu 
rcpubliccn  tonstitutions  which  were  prxH'^lii,. 
acknowledged  the  prinHjde  of  the  Idxsrtv' J 
amidst  the  struggle  of  rwirtics,  that  jirincip^ 
looked,  and  journals  ana  other  works  obno 
faction  of  the  diiy  were  seized,  and  tlu?  autj 
prisoned  and  transfiorted,     I'hroughout  tJic 
the  so-called  French  republic,  liberty  ex 
in  reidity ;  and  it  wii*  the  ex^ieriencc  uf  i 
acquiesce  in  Bonaparte'      '"  " 

*>f  Rrumarre,  when  Ihn 
the  French  Republic,  ivnu  ^H*\sr 
of  nioBt  kin»»9,  the  quej^tion  of  tl 
attention.     He  said  one  day  in  tf 
character  of  the  French  nation  rc< , 
prefis  should   be  limited  to  wori  - 
tiewiijwpers  and  [i>amr;hletB  ooiudit    to  tk? 
inspection  of  tlie  i>once.     No  itrnsorsliip     _ 
tb«  Consular  constitution,  but  the  ncwtpapfr  ] 
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By  a  decree  of  the  27th  Nivobc^  I 
numtPir  Waifwsjiapers  at  Paris  was  fixed,  arid  the 
'  forhiddeti  to  in«?rt  any  nrticle  *  derogntory  of  ihc 
I  to  the  iosututioiif  of  the  country,  the  sovereignity 
,  ind  the  glory  of  the  French  armies/  or  oH'en- 
\  jpofenifiienta  and  natioiu  which  were  tlic  friends 
pf  France^  e?en  if  such  articles  should  be  exlraete*! 
jonmaU,  under  pain  of  immediate  suppression. 
'  WAS  anDOunced  to  be  the  only  official  jountah 
e  JUns  was  lupprcssed  on  the  3rd  Fmirial,  1600, 
r  ©f  the  Consuls  on  the  report  of  Liieien  Ikinaparte, 
of  the   Interior,  for  havingr  thrown  ridicole  on  the 
the  Institirte.    Under  such  di^inline  the  number 
to  the  newspapers  of  Fans  mvindled  rajmlly 
to  hm  than  19,000^  and  the  Monheur  inserted 
m  a  iul^ert  of  congratulation.     The  Minist*^ 
hsd  the  een«orBhip  of  drumatic  comfiofitiaas 
I  tbcy  could  be  brought  on  the  stage.  j 

ijeon  W4IS  not  fricndJv  to  liberty  of  any  kind,  and  still  | 
[tbat  of  the  press.     He  felt  vcnr  sore  at  the  gibes  and 
\  of  the  English  Journals,  which   he  hud  tranilated  to 
nd  he  insisted  that  no  word,  however  oHensivc,  jibould 
When  the  organic  law  was  digcusscd  in  ihe 
,  which  was  to  deelare  him  Emf)eror,  s^irne  one  sijolce 
i  to  be  given  to  the  nation,  and  nicntioned  the  » 
jireaa  among  the   rest.      Napoleon  contented 
ppointing  a  committee  in  the  Senate  with  the 
viiMi-  of  protecting  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  | 
t  a  niisnofner  and  a  sinecure.  I 

there   appeared   an   instance  of  renewed   book- 
A  draina  of  Collin  d*l!arlcville,  making  part  of 
!  af  his  works,  bore  the   following  licence:  *  Seen 
Slowed  to  be  printed  and   |)ublished,  by  decision  of  his 
the  Senator  Minister  of  the  General  Police,  dated 
y«ir  \uu     By  order  of  hig  Excellency  the  chief 
tnient  of  the  lilxTty  of  the   press,  F.  Lngarde/  ! 
of  the  Empire  inserted   this  novel  docuii*ent  in  ' 
upon  whicn  the  othcial  Monitcur  oh^^rved,  in  a 
til  humour,  that  the  poiperor  had  lieen  furpriscd  to 
Lthat  an  esiimablc  writer  like  M.  d'Harlevillc  should 
ktanon  to  publish  a  work  bearing  his  name:  that 
no   censorship  in  France ;    that   any   French 
dd    ptibiifth   any   book    that   he    thought    proper, 
sponsible    for    its    contents   before    the    trihunals,  ' 
kt  to  a  decree  of  his  Majestv.  if  charged  with  any  ' 
atory  frotn  the  power  of  tlie  emjieror  and  llie  in- 
he  eountrv, 

)iconV  kingdom  of  Italy  the  censorship  was  like* 

I  to  be  aboHi'bcd,  but  on  the  day  of  iW  publica- 

two  copies  were  to  be  defjosited  at  the  officf* 

Blpf    of  iJie    Interior.      A  commiBsion,    styled 

'<>f  the  liberty  of  the  press/  examiued  the  book  and 

i  rejiort    to   the  Mmisier,  who,  if  he   saw  reason, 

t'  '      X  the  work,  and    ordered   the  author  or 

"  d  and  lrie<L     Those  who  wished  to  avoid 

^wed  to  lay  their  MS.  ln^lbre  the  conimii*- 

J  it  with  such  correr  tious  or  suppressions 

.^bic.     This  was  called  the   facultative  or 

vh'fp. 

1  In   ldU9*10,  the  project  of  a  defiiiittfe  law  con- 

r  the  |irc*s  in  France  becHnie  the  subject  of  frequent 

-  Wi  rhp  Council  of  State,  in  which  Napoleon  took  a 

^aid  he,   '  tiie  liberty  of  the  press  in  a 

.  (jvernnicnt  is  acted  upon  by  the  influence 

I .  but  our  institutions  do  not  call  upon  the 

iLh   political  attiiirs;  it   is  the  business  uf 

p,  Ihe  t_  fiiincil  of  State,  and  the  legislative  bo<ly,  to 

k,  aod  act  for  the  people,  arid  the  lilierty  of  the 

not  l>e  in  hannony  with  our  system,  for  the  mani* 

!>f  tUr  power 


of 


r  of  pulilic  oninion  would   only  be  pro- 
■     V  >  '  onfusion/     On  the  ciucstion  of 


f": 


t  councillors  of  state  argued  in 
.    ..  liip,  by  wbiHi  autkonj  who  of 
jr  works  U^fore  the  censors,  should 
i.-r    resjjonaibility   after    publication, 
wijo  were  fur  a  [irevious  an«f  obligatory 
Cambacdres,  3^1  ole,  Pasquier,  Fortaitis,  and 
r.  lUiii^Umcd  that  writing  for  publication  was  a  species 
L„_   ^^j  ii^jji  j^  ^  country  like  France,  where  public 
I  was  lao  rtrguiiised  and  regulnted  a*  not  to  l>e  pcr- 
l  ta  i|»rcuii  any  dangerous  doctrine,  it  would  be  incon- 
r  writers  to  nsunoe  uncontrolled  the  mission  of 
ever  they  pleased.     No  mode  of  teaching  or 
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influencing  the  public  mind  ought  to  escape  the  vigilance  < 
the  uuthority  of  the  state.  Under  every  govemmint,  thos«1 
who  addressed  publicly  a  certain  uumbtT  of  |>er8ons  wersl 
watchtnl ;  a  JortiorL  those  who  by  their  writings  addn^sed  j 
themselves  to  all  men,  ought  to  be  watched  also,  it  had  been  j 
faid  erroneously  that  the  right  of  publisbtug  wi^  a  natural  I 
faculty ;  the  art  of  printing  is  a  social  invention,  and  as  fut  h  i«  ] 
subject,  like  all  other  inventions,  to  administrative  regulations  ill  j 
order  to  prevent  its  being  ubused.  Without  the  previous  censor^  | 
ship,  the  suppression  rtf  a  niiscliievous  book  alter  publjcatioii  ] 
came  too  late,'  (Sittings  of  the  Council  of  Stale  of  the  1 1  til  J 
and  25th  of  October,  1809,  in  Thibaudeau, //iWo/rt  J^* /«] 
France  ei  de  Napoieont  ch.  07.)  Napoleon  was  li^t  for  the! 
obligatory  and  previous  censorship,  because  it  might  hnd  itself  1 
pi  a  red  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  e8}>ecially  with  regard  to  cer*  F 
tatn  books  which  app<^ared  to  have  a  sceptieul  or  heterodox] 
tendency.  He  preferred  the  optional  censorthip,  leaving 
however  to  the  projier  authorities  the  power  of  etojiping  tht  ' 
printing  or  seiring  the  printed  copien  of  any  nork  which  the/  ' 
thought  dangerous.  lie  was  inexorable  towards  ottcncet  I 
against  the  state.  The  decree  of  February,  1810,  wbi(.b  watj 
the  result  of  these  discussions,  a]»jHiuited  a  diret  tor-general  of] 
the  press,  with  auditors,  inspectors,  ajid  censors,  under  ih<tt 
control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  number  of  1 
printers  was  to  be  fixed  in  every  de]*artment ;  sixty  wiis  th^f 
nunilter  fixed  for  Faris  :  printers  as  well  as  booksellers  were  19 1 
take  licences  and  iwear  tidelity  to  their  country  and  the  em» ' 
I>eror.  Printers  were  forbidden  to  print  anything  derogatory  1 
of  the  duties  of  subjects  towards  tueir  sovereign,  or  of  th^  j 
interests  of  the  slate.  Parties  oflending  were  to  be  brought  j 
before  the  courts,  and  puuisbed  accx>rding  to  tlie  Penal  Code  j  j 
besides  which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  the  riglit  of  J 
depriving  the  i)rintcr  of  his  licence.  Before  setting  up  ij 
work,  the  printer  was  to  transmit  the  title  of  it,  with  the  namtfl 
of  the  author,  if  known,  to  the  director-general,  and  likewise! 
to  the  prefect  of  the  department,  declaring  his  intention  taj 
publish  the  work.  The  director  general  could,  if  he  chose^' 
ask  for  the  MS,,  and  send  it  to  one  of  the  censors  for  exA-i 
niinntion.  After  the  censor  had  made  his  report,  the  director  j 
would  pint  out  such  alterations  or  suppressions  in  the  text 
he  thought  pro|>er,  and  which  became  obligatory  ypon  thflij 
author  or  printer,  who  however  had  the  right  of  appealing  U^\ 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  forwarded  the  MS.  tof 
another  censor,  who  made  his  report  to  the  director-general| 
and  tlie  director- general,  assisted  by  other  censors,  decided  ] 
finally  u|Xjn  the  matter. 

Authors  or  printers  had  the  option  of  submitting  their  ] 
MSS.  to  the  examination  of  the  censors  previous  to  printing. 
But  even  after  being  examined,  approved,  and  printed,  91 
work  could  be  seized  and  its  sale  slopfied  by  the  niiuistcr  of  J 
j>c4i<e,  who  was  however  to  forward  it  with  his  retnarka,*  j 
w ithin  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  Council  of  State,  w  hicli  ] 
judged  finally  upon  it.  A  well-known  instance  of  this  occurred 
with  regard  to  MadaoMj  de  Stael's  book  on  Germany,  which  1 
was  leized  after  having  been  examined  and  printed,  and  the  j 
whole  edition  was  destroyed,  *  Your  book  is  not  French,  and  | 
we  are  not  reduced  to  seek  for  models  umoiig  the  nations  whietti 
you  adnvire,'  was  the  minister  of  police's  (Savary*s)  reply  tqej 
Madame  de  Stael's  remonstrances  on  the  subject. 

Books  priiite<i  abroad  conid  not   be  irojKirted  into  Franc 
without  permission  from  the  director-general. 

The  police  had  the  censorship  of  dramatic  works  intends 
for  the  stage.      Only  one  newspaper  was  allowed  in  each  de^  j 

fiartment,  with  the  exception  of  Paris,  subject  to  tlie  apprOnJ 
jiition  of  the  respet  tive  prefect.  Such  was  the  condition  of  1 
the  press  in  France  during  the  latter  yeara  of  Nai>oleon*»j 
cmijire.  J 

At  the  first  restoration  of  tiie  Bourbons,  in  1814,  an  article.] 
of  the  Charter  of  Louis  XVIIL  acknowledged  that  *  French- 
men had  the  right  of  publishing  their  opinions  by  means  of 
the  press,  conformably  however  to  the  laws  enacted  for  the 
reprea^iun  of  any  nbuse  of  the  lil>erty  of  the  presi*.'  Soon 
after,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou,  Miriifiter  of  the  Interior^  laid 
liefore  the  chambers  the  project  of  a  law  concerning  the  f>rett, 
the  etftct  of  which  would  have  been  nearly  to  destroy  its 
freedum.  He  proposal  that  all  works  of  less  than  thirty 
sheets  were  to  be  subject  to  a  previous  censorship  {ceiisurc 
prtalablt)j  excepting  those  in  the  dead  or  foreign  languages, 
bishops*  charges,  pastoral  letters,  and  catechisms  and  pravcr- 
books,  and  memoirs  of  literary  and  scientific  societies.  This 
project  was  examined  by  a  commission  of  the  chamber,  which 
rejected  in  its  report  the  previous  censorship.  The  article 
eight  of  the  charter  said  that  the  law  should  repress  the  abusi^ 
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oftlieliWrly  oflhe  pro*?,  but  the  mmisterial  projtH?t  bv  i(s 

f>feviou5  censorship  tended  to  prevent  it  by  stipprn^inof  the 
iberly  nhogt'tlier.  The  disru^^sjori  was  \viino»  Monte^|uiou 
imiintaiti^  that  to  prevent  and  to  re[»res5  wero  ntionvitioiis. 
He  ot  last  agret'd  to  ejicinpt  fmrn  the  j>rovk>u8  cerjsorship  till 
works  of  twenty  8ht?ets  aiid  abovu,  inatfad  of  thirty.  With 
this  mod  location  the  hill  passed  both  houses  by  eonsidertible 
majorities,  A  council  ol'  twenty  censors  was  appointed.  Tlie 
O01CC  of  director-generaJ  of  the  press  was  retiiined.  Every 
printer  was  obligretl  to  g;ive  notice  of  each  work  thrit  he  intended 
to  print,  and  to  de|iosit  two  copies  of  it^  when  printed ^  at  tlie 
director's  oftice,  before  he  published  the  work. 

When  Napoleon  retnmetl  frum  Elba,  in  1815^  he  did  not  en- 
force the  previous  censfjrship^  because^  Siiid  ho,  the}^  had  pub- 
lished whatever  they  pleasea  against  him  under  the  Bourlxins^ 
and  the  matter  was  now  exhausted .  The  other  regulatvons  how  - 
ever  eoncemiog  printing  and  publishing  were  maintained,  and 
the  press  and  the  emperor  were  often  at  variance  during  the 
hundred  days.  The  previous  censorship  was  temporarily  re- 
established and  abolisned  again  under  the  second  restoration 
t»f  Louis  X\411.  After  Charles  X.  came  to  the  throne,  he 
tboiiihed  the  previous  censorship  altogether,  and  by  so  doing 
h©  gained  a  momentary  rwpularity  with  the  Parisians.  But 
the  pre-ss,  and  especially  the  newsjiaj^er  press,  did  not  show 
any  great  extent  of  gratitude  for  the  noon,  for  it  proved 
throughout  his  reign  a  sharp  thom  in  his  side,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  famous  report  of  his  ministers,  njion  whicli 
report  the  ordinances  of  July,  1830,  were  based.  That  re- 
port was  attributed  to  M.  Chantelanze,  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
but  it  was  signed  by  all  the  ministers.  It  contains  an  uble^  an 
ehxjuent,  and,  in  the  maln^  a  true  exposition  of  the  craft j  and 
persevering  course  of  eonspii-acy  by  which  the  press  was  con- 
stantly exciting  or  feetling  a  determined  hostility  towards  the 
king  and  his  goveniment,  casting  suspicion  ujjon  and  oiisre- 

E resenting  all  their  acts,  even  those  which  were  evidently 
cncBdaJ  and  liljeral,  because  they  procecdeti  from  jxrsnris 
whom  the  press  itself  hud  rendered  unpopular,  appealing 
to  the  {lassions  and  prejudices  of  a  susceptible  ami  unin- 
structcd  multitude,  and  thus  rcnttering,  in  fact,  government 
impossible.  This  rej>ort  is  a  very  inieresting  historical  doeu- 
nient,  and  ought  to  be  read  b)'  those  who  wish  to  form  a  dis- 
passionate judgment  of  the  press,  and  its  powers  for  good  and 
evil.  *  At  all  times,'  said  the  minister,  *  the  periodical  press 
IumI  been^  as  it  was  in  its  nature  to  be,  an  instrument  oF  dis- 
order and  sedition/  Accordingly  the  first  of  the  ordinances 
of  Charles  X.,  signed  the  25tli  of  July,  suspended  the  liberty 
of  the  periodicid  preas ;  no  journal  \^as  to  be  henceforth  pub- 
lished without  a  special  aothoriiation  of  the  government, 
whit  h  was  to  be  renewed  every  three  niontbs.  All  pamjjhlets 
or  works  under  twenty  sheet<i  of  letter-pre&i  wore  made  * nhjt  ct 
to  the  same  authorization.  Tlie  ordonnances  however  wt  r.  r*.- 
aUlcd,  and  the  revolution  of  July  Wiis  the  result.  The  re- 
vised charter  which  was  afterwards  promulgated,  '  Charte  dc 
1830/  in  its  seventh  art ick^,  says :  *  Frenchmen  have  the  right 
of  publishing  and  printing  their  opinions,  conformably  to  the 
laws.  The  censorship  shall  never  bo  re-established.'  New 
laws  however  were  enacted  to  repress  the  abuses  of  the  press, 
among  which  the  law  of  tlie  9th  of  September,  1835,  is,  we 
believe,  the  latest.  It  embodies  or  refers  to  many  of  the 
former  laws  of  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  It  sfjccifies 
the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  by  means  of  the  nreFn^ 
and  nasigns  the  iienalty  to  each.  The  proprietors  of  |)o!itical 
jotirnala  are  obliged  to  deposit  a  considerable  sum  in  the 
treaiurjr  as  n  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  One  hundrcd 
thousand  fnmcs  (four  thousand  jxjunds  sterling)  is  the  deposit 
n'quired  for  a  daily  Faris  newijaper,  and  one  half  the  surn  for 
a  weekly  fjapen 

There  is  a  material  difference,  in  all  the  constitutions  w  hicli 
have  been  framed  tor  France  and  for  other  cfiun tries  on  the 
model  t>f  France,  between  the  abstract  constitutional  principle, 
»uch  as  liberty  of  the  press,  individual  liberty,  &c.,  and  its  ap- 
plication, as  modified  by  tlie  various  codes  of  laws,  which  are 
c h ie fly  t  h ose  of  Na polcon .  H owe vcr,  th e  press  is  eertainl  v  ni ore 
free  in  France  than  it  was  under  Na|x*lcon  or  the  old  mo- 
narchy, but  it  is  still  far  I'rom  having  attained  the  wide  uncon- 
trolk^d  lK*edom  of  the  press  in  England*  wliieh  may  be  truly 
•aid  to  be  the  freest  in  the  worid.  The  surest  method  of  eon- 
-vineing  oneself  of  this  would  be  to  pick  out  two  or  three  of 
\ne  more  ultm-liheral  English  or  Iridh  papers  and  exannne 
them  according  to  the  existinjf  laws  in  France,  which  con- 
strtiitc  what  b  called  the  '  Co<ie  de  h  Prcsse,*  noticing  how 
iJfiea  they  irordd  be  fopnd  to  have  ollended  against  the  pro- 
wmooM  of  tluLi  code,  and  what  pennltiea  they  Mvould  bftve 
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incurred  for  each  ofleneei.     The  penalties  m  Cbt  Freftcfc  i 

of  the  press  are  very  severe. 

The  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe,  EnBia,  Aitslria,  ftti 

and  J  he  Italian  States  retain  the  obligatory  prerf  mis 
of  the  press,  which  is  derived  from  itie  yer 
goveniment,  that  of  prental  authority  oru 
some  of  the  Italian  States  there  is  a'  double   ci 
by  an  ecclcsittstical   and  the  other  by  a  jwdirical 
even  then  it  hapiiens  sometimes  that  alter  a  W(ir 
the  censorship  and  obtained  the  imprimatur,'  - 
noxious  is  discovered  which  had  escaped  the  ceiA»>^r  i 
tion,  and  the  book  is  seized  and  conhscated. 

In  the  republics  of  Switzerland,  the  cenaorslitp  wt 
before  the  organic  changes  which  have  taken  plucc  m  ai 
the  cantons  since  1830.  All  previous  c«n»or&hip  isiiatr 
lifihed,  but  the  laws  in  some  of  the  cantons  arc  very  naol 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  espei»ially  of  tbe  iie«i| 
press,  on  nuttters  of  religion.  GeneralK'  speftkio^  cfat  |ii 
freest  in  the  Protestant  cantons.  i 

By  the  last  Spanish  constitntlon,  of  1S37,  art.  IL 
Spaniards  may  print  and  publish  their  thougliti  m 
without  jjrevioiw  censorship,  but  subject  to  the  tawa. 
termination  of  off encca  by  means  of  the  press  beloBgtM 
sively  to  juries  empannelled  for  that  purpose/ 

The  constitution  of  Portugal  establishes  no  pnfwm 
aorsbip,  but  refers  to  the  laws  for  repressing  the  sbMil 
press. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  nf  Cr^^tn^  nf  1 
*  the    llellenes   have    the    right  of   |  r 

thoughts  by  means  of  the  press,  abstai;    ^  -ij 

attacking  the  principles  of  the  Christian  rdtgion ;  i^ 
inE  decency  and  morality  ;  3,  indulging  tn  personal  I 
calumny,' 

The  Swedish  constitution  of  180&,  promulgated  usuier 
Charles  XIIL,  enacLs  that  the  states  of  the  kingdom  mi 
new  Diet  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  tax  memberv.  »a 
formed  persons,  among  whom    must  l>e  two  jjj  ' 

purpose  of  maintaining  the  liberty  of  the  prcr> 
uiiltee  will  examine  all  MSS.  which  shall  hf-  ^ 
any  author  or  iKXjkscller,  and   if  the  eomri 
the  work  is   tit  to  be  printed,  the  author  «...  ^.^.^.^^ 
theiiteforth  discharped  Irom  all  further  resjxmsitHli^* 
Chancellor  of  Justice  of  the  State  is  by  right  Presidsat 
Committee.     But  this  is  a  voluntary  and  not  an 
previous  cenBorship,     By  a  former  resolutioa  of  ll 
1778,  IxKiks  of  controversy  which  attack  the  estal 
ligion  (the  Lutheran  or  Augsburg  Coufesnon)  or 
tenets  of  other  communions,  are  excliMM  6m  tlie 
the  press.    Persons  guilty  of  tilitl  sH^balfei^al&mva 
of  the  press  are  tried  by  a  jury,     Bv  a  law  . 
Biet  in  IWl'i,  a  newspaper  which  insults  or  defi 
government  friendly  to  Swe<lcn,  is  liable  to  be 
order  of  the  chancellor,  without  any  other  U 
has  occurred  repeatedly,  but  then  the  paper  appeoii 
next   day  under  a   slightly  altered  title;    for  inH 
Argus  is  suppressed,  but  is  continued  under  the  iKIs 
11.  or  Argus  111. 

The  constitution  of  Norway  proclaimed  in  the 
of  Eklswold,  November,  1814,  enacts  that  no  one  ih 
secuted  for  his  printed  writings,  unless  he  wilfully 
dently  manifests  or  encourages  others  to  manifeat  di 
to  the  Jaws,  contempt  for  religion,  morality,  or  iW 
tional  ]x>\4ers,  or  resistance  to  the  constitutional  ai 
or  h  guilty  of  defamation  and  libel  against  any  ous, 
case  ho  sliall  be  fined  by  the  tribunals. 

The  constitution  of  the  Netherlands  of  IS!  5,  wlye^ 
in  force  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  says,  art,  227,  'll» 
being  the  fittest  means  to  spread  knowledge,  ever?  en 
right  to  make  use  of  it  to  communicttte  his  ittougdli, 
needling  previous  pennission.  But  oil  auttun^,  *  * 
tors,  or  publishera,  are  answemble  for  thoM*  wrtiiags 
attack  the  rights  either  of  i^oeiety  or  ot 

By  Art,   18  of  the  constitution  of    i      .  iti*r   jpt** 

declared  to  be  free;  na  censorship  can  evtir  U*  *-tjdi 
.\uthors,  editors,  and  printers  are  not  required  to  giu  <o 
Ofrenees  committed  tnrough  the  jircsB  are  tiiwl  b/  ths~ 
nary  tM:iurts. 

In  Denmark,  an  ordinance  of  CLristtan  VIL, 
tember,    171*1*,   on   the  subject  of  the   presff  si 
previous  censorship,  hut  imposes  severe  peitsltks  on 
offend  til  rough  the  press ;  death  is  tho  penalty  for 
who  shall  excite iTbelUon  or  provokes  Tuodainetilal 
the  constitution  of  the  moonrchy.     VVboever 
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r  excites  hatred  or  contempt  against  the  constitution 
ingdoin  and  the  government  of  the  kingr,  cither  on 
grounds  or  on  the  occasion  of  any  particular  act,  shoil 
»hed  for  life,  and  if  he  returns  without  permission, 
sent  to  hard  work  for  life.  Whoever  sliall  censure 
the  monarchical  form  of  government  in  general  shall 
i  from  three  to  ten  years.  Any  libel  against  the  person 
mr  of  the  kincr,  or  any  member  of  the  Royal  family,  shall 
hed  with  exile.  Whoever  publishes  a  work  tending 
the  existence  of  God,  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
(t  censure  or  ridicule  on  the  fundamental  dogmas  of 
istian  religion,  is  to  be  banished  likewise.  Any  one 
II  attack  or  ridicule  the  tenets  of  the  other  Christian 
ions  tolerated  in  the  kingdom,  shall  bo  imnished  by  a 
prisonment  on  bread  ana  water.  The  same  punish- 
assigned  to  those  who  shall  offend  public  morals 
r  writings.  Any  one  defaming  a  foreign  prince 
to  Denmark,  or  ascribing  to  his  government  any  un- 
disgraceful  act,  without  quoting  any  authority,  shall 
to  hard  work  in  a  house  of  correction  for  a  limited 

liberty  of  the  German  press,  or  the  thing  so  called, 
I  former  times  according  to  the  S|urit  of  the  difierent 
lents.  As  long  as  the  emperors  of  the  house  of 
were  under  the  influence  of  tnc  Jesuits,  they  tried  to  . 
.  certain  rules  in  order  to  check  the  press  equally  all 
empire,  and  an  imperial  commission  was  ai>|x>inted, 
Lt  at  Frankfort  on  tne  Main,  to  watch  over  the  pro- 
of a  host  of  authors.  The  states  of  the  empire 
showed  little  deference  to  imperial  orders ;  many  of 
Dwed  the  press  nearly  complete  freedom ;  and  Saxony 
remost  among  them,  the  booksellers  ceased  to  assemble 
ifort,  and  chose  Leipzig  for  the  centre  of  their  exten- 
e,  which  it  has  remained  ever  since.  King  Frederick 
nissia  granted  liberty  to  the  press  '  because  it  amused 
at  be  cautioned  the  editors  or  newspapers  ^  to  act  cum 
lis,  and  especially  not  to  give  offence  to  foreigti  states.' 
sorahip  was  abolished  in  Bavaria  in  1803;  in  Ilesso 
kleaburg  it  existed  only  occasionally ;  and  in  Holstein 
I  had  always  been  free ;  but  these  were  exceptions, 
most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  states,  especially  in 
the  press  was  most  arbitrarily  checked.  The  great 
I  of  the  German  nation  to  put  down  the  power  of 
Q  and  re-establish  most  of  their  petty  princes  on  their 
seemed  to  deserve  some  reward,  and  tne  princes  con- 
f  promised,  in  Art.  18  of  the  Act  of  Confederation, 
e  diet  should  occupy  itself  in  its  first  meeting  with 
meral  rules  concerning  the  press  in  Germany.'  The 
bought  that  such  rules  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
f  the  press,  but  it  soon  became  manifest  that  they 
eatly  mistaken  in  forming  such  sanguine  hopes. 
of  the  minor  states  however  abolished  the  censor- 
Nassau  in  1814,  Wiirtemberg  in  1815,  and  Saxe- 
in  1816.  The  political  agitation  of  Europe  after 
nfall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  desire  of  a  new  order 
s,  which  seemed  to  take  the  same  turn  in  Germany 
lin  and  Italy,  caused  the  German  rulers  to  hold  a 
at  Karlsbad  in  1819,  by  which  the  German  pcriodi- 
I  was  enslaved  by  the  decision  tliat  all  books  or  other 
publications  under  twenty  sheets  should  be  subjected 
lorship.  The  spirit  which  directed  this  censorship 
It  arbitrary  and  harsh,  and  led  to  collisions  of  the 
igerous  kind  between  the  representative  bodies  of  the 
kd  the  rulers.  Nor  was  the  liberty  of  tlie  press  for 
bove  twenty  sheets  respected,  and  political  authors 
ly  experienced  many  persecutions,  while  strangely 
religious  matters  might  be  treated  with  perfect  freedom. 
French  revolution  in  1830  produced  most  salutary 
n  Germany.  The  people  rose  in  arms,  demanding 
tiooal  rights,  and  above  all  a  free  press,  and  the  rulers 
lome  states  compelled  to  grant  their  claims.  In  §  37 
lew  constitution  of  the  electorate  of  II esse,  it  is  said 
prrsi  and  the  book  trade  shall  enjoy  complete  liberty, 
t  the  censorship  shall  only  exist  in  cases  specified  by 
.  Similar  laws  were  made  in  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony 
norer,  in  Brunswick  and  most  of  the  minor  states. 
St  liberal  regulations  for  the  press  were  obtained  by 
imben  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  in  Dccenit)or, 
]ut  the  fear  of  the  French  revolutionists  having  then 
I,  the  laws  of  Baden  as  to  the  press  were  declared  by 
I,  in  1832,  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  law  (the 
f  Karlsbad  of  1819),  and  the  press  in  Baden  was  once 
'    On  die  28th  of  June,  1832,  the  diet  resolved 


that  care  should  be  taken  to  compel  the  editors  of  newspaper! 
and  other  political  productions  to  keep  within  proper  limits 
in  publishing  the  debates  of  the  representative  bodies,  and 
the  diet  of  1836  declared  that  editors  of  newspapers  and 
political  writers  should  publish  no  accounts  of  such  debates 
except  those  published  in  the  government  pai)er8,  or  extracts 
from  them.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  visible  reaction 
against  the  freedom  of  the  press,  though  the  censorship  is 
much  more  severe  against  political  and  historical  publicatKms 
than  against  other  works.  It  was  hoped  that  the  present 
king  of  Prussia,  who  manifested  very  liberal  sentiments  when 
his  kingdom  was  threatened  with  a  French  invasion,  would 

frant  a  free  press;  but  that  fear  having  ceased  in  1841,  the 
ing  gave  fresh  orders  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  decree  of 
Karlsbad,  so  that  now  only  books  above  twenty  sheets  are 
exempt  from  the  censorship.  There  are  however  plenty  of 
means  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  for  pre- 
venting authors  from  publbhing  works  of  a  tendency  contraiy 
to  the  views  of  its  government ;  for  nearly  all  men  of  scien- 
tific attainments  being  in  the  service  of  government,  expose 
themselves  to  dangerous  consequences  unless  they  act  as 
Frederick  the  Great  recommended,  *cum  grano  salis.'  A 
proof  of  the  influence  of  the  government  in  this  respect  is 
the  strange  change  in  the  spirit  of  so  many  Prussian  authors 
since  the  accession  of  the  present  king.  Previous  to  this 
event  the  worship  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  was  almost 
necessary  for  obtaining  pUices  under  govemmeirt:  the  pre- 
sent king  however  was  Known  to  be  opposed  to  Hegel,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  king  than  Hegel  was  abandoned  by  most 
of  his  disciples,  and  those  who  stuck  to  him  were  attacked 
without  mercy.  Great  numbers  of  Prussian  authors  who 
were  not  known  for  their  piety  before  the  king's  accession, 
became  known  for  it  after.  The  only  country  where  the 
press  was  free,  in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  the  diet,  was  the 
duchy  of  Holstein,  as  mentioned  above ;  and  the  most  liberal 
German  works  were  printed  and  issued  by  the  publishers 
at  Altona;  but  since  the  dissensions  between  the  German 
and  the  Danish  populations  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
tlie  periodical  press  in  that  duchy  has  been  enslaved  to  such  a 
degree  that  even  suspicious  music  has  not  passed  the  scissors 
of  Uie  censors,  as  we  read  in  one  of  the  laist  numbers  of  the 
'  Hamburger  Correspondent.' 

In  the  political  systems  prevalent  in  Germany,  censorship 
is  one  of  the  various  functions  of  the  police,  a  word  whicn 
among  the  German  theorists  has  a  roucn  larger  meaning  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  give  to  it.  The  direction  of  the  censor- 
ship was  accordingly  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  police. 
The  present  king  of  Prussia  however  established  an  Obcr- 
Censur-Behorde,  or  a  commission  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  censorship  and  the  superintendence  of  the  different 
censors  in  the  provinces.  A  similar  arrangement  was  lately 
made  in  Austria :  the  censorship  was  taken  from  the  minister 
of  police,  and  intrusted  to  a  commission,  as  in  Prussia,  which 
b  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

(ConversationS'Lexiconj  Supplement,  Art.  Preitfreiheit ; 
Lesur,  Annuaire ;  Venturini,  Chrcmk  des  Neumehnten 
Jalirhunderts,^ 

The  Constitutions  of  the  various  States  composing  the 
North  American  Union,  admit  the  absolute  liberty  of  the 
press.  There  is  of  course  in  each  State  a  law  of  libel,  suf- 
ficiently strict,  concerning  which  it  may  be  entertaining  to 
read  Cobbett's  account  of  his  own  trial,  entitled  *  A  Ile|)ub- 
lican  Judge,'  under  the  assumed  name  of  Peter  Porcupine. 
In  the  slave  States  there  are  very  severe  laws  against  inter- 
fering by  the  press  with  the  great  question  of  slavery.  It  has 
been  stated  that  abolitionist  newspapers  are  seized  at  the 
post-office. 

The  republics  of  Spanish  America  likewise  acknowledge 
the  principle  of  the  unfettered  liberty  of  the  press,  however 
it  may  have  been  often  violated  in  practice  amidst  the  never 
ending  factions  and  civil  ^^-ys  of  those  countries.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Brazilian  Empire  establishes  the  freedom  of 
the  press  without  any  censorship ;  but  an  author  is  liable  to 
punishment  in  such  cases  as  arc  provided  by  law. 

(Beckman,  History  of  Inventions;  Burton,  Diaiy;  En- 
cyclopedie  MeUodigtte,  section  'Jurisprudence,  art.  Censure 
des  Livres ;'  Thibaudeau,  Histoire  de  la  France et  de  JVopoteoii 
Bonaparte;  Bacqua,  Codesde  la  Ugislation  Prant^ise,  1843 ; 
Collection  de  Constitutions  et  Chartes,  by  A.  Dufau,  etc. 
Paris,  1830;  and  the  other  works  and  pamphlets  quoted  in 
tlie  course  of  this  article.)  ,        .     , 

CENSUS  OF  1841.  In  June,  1841,  was  taken  thedeccn- 
niai  census  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  re«UU  of  which. 
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when  oompaKd  with  other  statistical  returns,  afford  the  means 
of  examining  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country.  It 
M  not  proposed,  in  this  article,  to  enter  with  any  minuteness 
either  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  census  was  taken,  or  upon 
the  detailed  results  appearing  in  the  reports  of  the  commis- 
sioners; but  it  is  intended  to  present  a  comparison  of  the 
increase  and  distribution  of  the  population,  with  their  means 
©f  employment,  their  command  of  tlie  necessaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  the  growth  of  capital,  the  extension  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  with  other  mdications  of  the  progress  of 
society.  If  it  shall  appear  that  in  all  these  respects  the  means 
of  enjoyment  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  population, 
this  review  of  the  national  resources  will  be  most  encouraging ; 
and  may  be  more  generally  acceptable  than  a  tedious  examina- 
tion of  the  specific  results  of  the  census  itself.  As  the  selection 
of  the  various  subjects  of  comparison  will  be  made  without 
reference  to  any  preconceived  theory,  the  accuracy  of  the  facts 
may  be  relied  on  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  conclusions  will  be 
drawn  from  them  which  they  do  not  fairly  justify. 

In  several  particulars,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  advert  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  Ireland  separately ;  but  it  will  be  con- 
venient, in  the  first  place,  to  present  a  summary  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1831  and  in  1841,  with 
calculations  of  the  rate  of  increase  per  cent. 

IncreMe 

per  cent. 

14-5 

13 

10-7 


19«6 

13-2 

5'25 


ISSI. 

1S41. 

Kugland 

13,091,005 

14,995,138 

Wales    .       •       .       . 

806,182 

911,603 

Scotland 

2,365,114 

2,620,184 

Army,  navy,  and  regis- 1 
tered  seamen  afloat  / 

277,017 

188,453 

Persons  travelling  onl 
the  night  of  June  6) 

5,016 

•  * 

hlandsin  the  British) 
Seas  .       .       .       j 

103,107 
16,643,028 

124,040 

Great  Britain 

18,844,434 

Ireland .       .       •       • 

7,767,401 

8,175,124 

United  Kingdom         .     24,410,429        27,019,558         10*6 

The  Irish  census  commissioners  (Report,  p.  xi.)  enter  into 
certain  calculations,  by  which  they  raise  the  per  ccntagc  of 
increase  in  the  population  of  Ireland  from  5*25,  as  actually 
shown  in  the  returns,  to  nearly  12  per  cent.  If  the  same 
principles  of  calculation  were  applied  to  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  the  increase  would  also  be  greater :  but  it  will 
be  sufficient,  for  the  purpose;!  of  this  inquiry,  it  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  ten  years  from 
1831  to  1841,  be  assumed  to  have  increased  12  per  cent. 

In  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  tne  first  point 
which  may  be  investigated  is  their  consumption  of  those 
articles  which  are  used  more  or  less  in  projx)rtion  to  their 
means.  Unhappily  there  are  no  means  oi  estimating  the 
quantities  of  bread  and  meat  or  other  staples  of  food  produced 
in  this  country  ;  but  the  quantities  of  auxiliary  articles  of  food 
and  luxury  imported  from  abroad  for  home  consumption,  or 
manufactureti  in  this  country,  are  fair  indications  of  the  means 
possessed  by  the  people  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of  life.  If 
the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  such  articles  be  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  increase  of  population,  it  may  reasonably 
be  inferred  that  their  means  of  enjoyment  have  generally 


increased ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  people  ei^ed 
comforts  in  1841  than  in  1831,  relatively  to  their  numb 
The  quantities  of  several  articles  which  paid  duly  fa 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1831  and  18 
spectively,  and  the  rate  of  mcrease,  will  appear  from  t 
lowing  table : — 


1831. 


1841. 


i» 

cwts. 

121,193 

251,255 

I' 

f> 

130,039 

248,335 

>» 

509,806 

1,930,764 

2 

lbs. 

22,715,807 

28,420,980 

>• 

29,997,055 

36,396,078 

cwts. 

140,100 

245,887 

No. 

58,464,690 

91,880,187 

ewts. 

918,733 

1,243,112 

lbs. 

108,956,030 

156,008,290 

ft 

19,333,840 

22,308,385 

cwt 

103,803 

116,895 

»» 

14,019 

27,639 

cwts. 

288,760 

499,. "iSl 

lbs. 

62,738,000 

97,103,548 

Butter     •  • 

Cheese     •  • 

Cocoa      •  . 

Coffee      •  • 

Tea    .     .  . 

Kice  •     .  . 

Eggs.     .  . 

Tallow    .  . 
Soap  (hard) 

Tobacco  .  . 

Crown-glass  • 

Plate-glass  . 

Bottle  glass  . 
Paper 

This  list  might  be  extended  much  further ;  but  it  w 
fice  to  show  that  the  consumption  of  these  articles  (ret 
in  some  cases  by  too  heavy  a  taxation)  was  enjoyed  in  i 
ratio  than  the  increase  of  population,  and  that  the  com: 
the  people  must  have  been  proportionately  greater  in  18i 
ml831. 

Concurrently  with  this  increased  consumption  of  arti 
comfort  and  luxury,  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  l 
of  intoxicating  drinks  had  apparently  decreased.  We  i 
aware  of  any  causes  which  encouraged  the  smngeling  o 
teration  of  spirits  in  1841  which  did  not  exist  in  1831 
yet  it  appears,  from  the  returns,  that  the  consumption  ol 
paid  spirits  of  all  kinds,  whether  British  or  foreign,  hi 
creased  in  that  interval  to  the  extent  of  7  8  per  cent 
same  |)criod  the  consumption  of  all  wines  had  increase 
3-9  per  cent.  The  consumption  of  beer  cannot  be  asceri 
but  the  quantity  of  hops  that  paid  duty  had  fallen 
36,500,028  lbs.  in  1831,  to  30,504,108,  or  19-6  per 
and  of  malt,  from  40,334,987  bushels  to  35,656,713,  o 
per  cent.  From  these  facts,  however,  no  certain  infi 
can  be  drawn,  on  account  of  the  great  varieties  m  the  i 
produce  of  these  articles  in  different  years,  and  of  the  fr 
of  other  ingredients  by  brewers. 

Our  view  of  the  evidences  of  increased  consumptioc 
be  closed  by  the  notice  of  the  three  articles  of  timbe: 
ton,  and  wool,  all  of  which  are  used  solely  in  giriQi 
ployment  to  productive  industry.  Taking  all  the  dii 
Kinds  of  imported  timber,  there  appears  to  have  been  i 
crease  of  37*5  per  cent.  In  cotton-wool  there  was  an  b 
of  61*1  |x>r  cent.  ;  and  in  sheep  and  Iambs*  wool  import 
7 8 -7  per  cent. 

The  next  subject  of  comparison  may  be  the  expo 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  from  the  I 
Kingdom,  in  1831  and  in  1841,  from  which  the  manuf 
iiig  and  commercial  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  eo 
inent  of  its  people,  at  those  periods,  may  be  collected. 

The  quantities  and  declared  value  of  some  of  the  prii 
articles  of  export  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  :- 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 


Apparel 

BrsM  and  Copper  manafkctarca    •        • 

Cordaga 

Cotton  manuAieturca    ,         .        •         . 
(Cotton  twist  and  yam  .        •        • 

Eiirthenware 

Glau  (entered  by  weight)     •        • 

(entered  at  Taluc)        •         •         • 

Hardwares  and  cutlery  •         .         • 

Iron  and  kteel  (wrought  or  unwrouyht) 

leather 

Linen  mamiflietaret      •        .         •         . 

tluead,  tapes.  Ice.        •        .        • 

}am 

Machinery  and  mill  work     .        . 
8itk  muniifkcturea         .         .        •        . 
Tin  and  pewter  wares  .         .         •         • 

Wool,  British 

Wotillen  and  worsted  yam     ,        •        • 
-  manufactures 


.    llw. 
pieces 


.  tons. 
.  Km. 
.  yds. 

!    lbs. 


"hotHttf,  ftp. 


piHses 
)arda 


1831. 


Quantities. 


181,951 

36,276 

■iSI  ,385,303 

63,8^1,440 

37,02H,897 

177.915 

336,194 

124, 31i 

1.314,931 

69,233,892 

110.188 


3,404,275 
1,592,455 
1,997,348 
5,797,546 


Declared 

value. 


£. 

';9),293 

8u3,i24 

bl,i)86 

12,l6:^.5I3 

3,975.019 

461,090 

420. 0i4 

9,580 

1,622.429 

1,12:1.3:2 

L'46,410 

2,400,043 

61.661 

H,7«i5 

105.491 

5:8,8:4 

230,143 

173,105 

158.111 

4,580,902 

500,936 

150,555 


1841. 


QaaniiUes. 


327.247 

63,8.-2 

751,12  ,624 

I2:<,226,519 

53,1511,903 

33a,890 

363^343 

3f.0,»75 

2,623,075 

90.321,761 

25.220.290 


8,471.235 
4,903.S91 
2.291,273 
9,831,975 


Declared 

Talue. 


r. 

1.217,975 

1,523,744 

1^0,414 

14,985,810 

7,S66.9iNS 
600.759 
400.16«J 
21,768 

1,623.961 

2.877,278 
332,573 

3,200.467 
147,08i 
972.466 
551.361 
788,b9» 
390,621 
6*5,6-^0 
652,148 

4,821 .8»> 
698.408 


InerMW  fcr  eaot. 


InOie 
quanUty. 


M-8 
74-9 
7S-2 
880 
43*5 
90*4 

TT 
174-2 
»'4 
30-4 

2Sm^4 


142  4 

I07*9 

14-7 


In  the 
dccUred 
▼mloe. 


«•- 
71  2 
23-2 
a2  8 
30-3 

127-2 
0-09 

156-1 
M-9 
33-3 

138-5 
1107 1-3 

42S-4 
3f  2 
®  7 

StO'f 

249-d 

5«2 

»-4 

il-T 
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>n  referring  to  the  two  last  cduimis  of  this  table,  it 
ppours  that  the  value  of  the  exports  did  not  always  increase 
I  the  same  ratio  as  the  quantities;  but  the  total  declared 
iloe  of  all  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  cx- 
orted  in  1831  was  37,164,872/. ;  in  1841,  51,634,623/. ;  thus 
lowinff  an  a^rgregatc  increase  of  38*9  per  cent. 

Anodier  evidence  of  the  increased  commerce  of  the  country 

aflbrded  by  the  returns  of  shipping.  In  1831,  20,573  ships 
British  and  foreign)  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  colonial 
ades,  entered  inwards ;  of  which  the  total  tonnage  amounted 

3,241,927.  In  1841  the  number  of  shins  hail  increased  to 
$.052,  and  the  tonnaec  to  4,652,376 ;  thus  showing  an  in- 
ene  of  tonnage  in  the  proportion  of  43*5  per  cent.  In 
}32.  119,283  ships  were  employed  (including  their  repeated 
Images)  in  the  coasting  trade,  of  which  the  tonnage  amounted 

9,419,681.  In  1841  the  number  of  shitjs  hod  increased  to 
16,127,  and  the  tonnage  to  11,417,991,  showing  an  increase 
r21-2  per  cent,  in  the  tonnage  employed. 

ThoB  far  an  increased  prosperity  can  admit  of  no  doubt.    It 

evident  that  consumption,  production,  and  commerce  all 
erased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population.  But  it  may 
ane  be  asserted  that  profits  were  low,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
g  die  outward  signs  of  prosperity,  the  capital,  available  for 
ifter  enterprises,  was  not  increasing  with  corresponding 
pditj.  Tne  evidences  of  accumulation  cannot  be  of  so 
■dnct  a  character  as  those  of  consumption  and  production ; 
It  it  may  be  asked  in  the  outset,  how  could  so  vast  an  in- 
itase  in  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  in  the  value 
f  its  exports,  in  its  sliipping  and  commerce,  have  been  sup- 
orted  without  prodigious  additions  to  its  capital  V  The  best 
vidcDoe  of  the  quantity  of  capital  in  a  country  is  its  results. 
Vithaot  a  sufficient  quantity,  production  and  consumption  could 
■t  continue  to  increase :  and  as  capital  is  likely  to  r)c  applied 
ilRoduction  and  consumption  as  much  at  one  period  as  at 
■Wber,  all  that  seems  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  increase 
'capitil,  is  to  know  the  increase  of  its  immediate  results, 
tio  addition  to  the  vast  increase  of  production  and  coiisump- 
ife  which  could  only  have  been  supported  by  a  proportionate 
feomt  of  capital,  we  see  the  price  of  all  public  securities 
^,  the  interest  of  money  low,  and  capital  seeking  in  vest- 
tat  in  every  specnlative  enterprise,  and  devoted  to  religious 
i  dNuritable  objects  over  the  whole  worid,  it  is  absurd  to 
■be  the  abundance  of  capital.  But  in  addition  to  this  in- 
ret  evidence  of  the  increase  of  capital,  there  are  other 
Kfarions  of  its  accumulation,  of  a  more  direct  nature,  a  few 
which  may  suffice : — 

ETotwithstanding  the  discouragement  of  insurance  caused  by 
loty  of  200  per  cent.,  the  sums  insured  apiinst  fire  in  the 
Died  Kingdom  amounted  in  1831  to  526,655,332/.,  and  in 
41  to  681,539,839/. ;  being  an  increase  of  29*4  per  cent, 
le  accumulations  annually  made  through  the  instrumentality 
life  assurance  are  known  to  be  enormous,  but  no  reasonable 
liBatc  can  be  made  of  their  amount,  nor  any  comparison  of 
crate  of  increase  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating, 
ke  moat  interesting  evidence  of  accumulation  is  presented 
'the  retnms  of  savings*  banks.  In  1831  there  were  429,503 
pOBtors,  whose  deposits  amounted  to  13,719,495/. ;  in  1841 
en  were  841 ,204  dc|)06itors,  and  the  amount  of  their  dc|)osits 
d  increased  to  24,474,689/. ;  so  that,  both  in  number  and 
Munt,  the  deposits  may  be  said  to  have  Ijcen  doubled  in  this 
Oft  period  of  ten  years.  The  capital  invested  in  railways  in  the 
mt  period  may  safely  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  60,000,000/. 
ee  'First  Report  on  Railways,'  1839,  Api)endix)  ;  and  the 
■s  authorised  by  Pariiament  to  be  raised  for  various  public 
■poses— for  roads,  bridges,  docks,  canals,  navigations, 
■rkets,  lightinjr  and  improving  towns,  afford  evidence  of 
la  abundance  of  capital  wnich  was  constantly  seeking  invcst- 
KBt,  in  addition  to  its  customary  employment  in  commerce 
Bi  manufactures. 

The  returns  of  the  assessment  of  property  for  the  income 
B  will  not  present  any  comparison  of  the  wealth  of  tiie 
•■itiy  in  1831  and  1841 ;  but  very  important  results  mav  be 
Uooed  from  them,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
iflsil  raloe  of  real  property,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax 
11815,  waa  returned  at  51,893,4*23/.;  in  184*2-3  it  was 
%bm[  at  95,284,497/.  In  Scotland  the  real  property  was 
msed  in  1811  at  5,972,523/.;  in  184*2-3  at  9,481,76*2/. 
\rl.  Paper  102  of  1845.)  In  the  absence  of  any  intermediate 
lament  a  rough  estimate  only  cnn  be  made  of  thf^  increase 
the  value  of  real  property  between  1831  and  1841 ;  but 
are  inclined  to  think  it  was  not  k-ss  than  from  25  to  30 
'  cent.     In  1816  the  annual  profits  of  trade  in  England 


and  Wales  were  assessed  at  35,028,051/.  No  similar  account 
for  1842-3  has  yet  been  imblished  ;  but  as  the  actual  receiiits 
by  government  amounted  to  1,466,985/.  at  2/.  18*.  4d.  per 
cent.,  af^er  exempting  all  profits  under  150/.  ^  year,  the 
annual  amount  of  all  profits  above  1 50/.  a  year  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  60,153,333/. ;  and  after  adding  a  fif^h,  or 
10,000,000/.,  for  profits  under  150/.,  the  proportion  of  in 
crease  which  accrued  between  1831  and  1841  will  not  be 
overrated  at  20  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  capital  upon  which  legacy  duty  had  been 
paid  in  Great  Britain,  from  1797  to  1831  inclusive,  was 
741,648,197/. ;  in  1841  it  amounted  to  1,163,284,207/.  Thus 
in  this  period  of  ten  years  legacy-duty  had  been  paid  upon  a 
cajMtal  of  422,636,009/.  19s.  6^/.,  or  considerablv  more  than 
one-half  of  the  aggregate  amount  upon  which  the  duty  had 
been  paid  in  the  thirty-four  preceding  years.  In  1831  the 
produce  of  the  stam|)-duties  upon  probates  of  wills  and  letters 
of  administration  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
918,667/.;  in  1841  to  1,012,481/.,  showing  an  increase  of 
10*2  per  cent. 

These  various  statements  all  confirm,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
the  conclusion  which  had  l)ocn  suggested  by  loss  direct  but 
not  less  conclusive  oidence,  viz.,  that  tiio  capital  of  the 
country  appears  to  have  increased  in  the  period  of  ton  years 
from  1831  to  1841,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population; 
and  consequently  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the  emijloyment 
of  labour  and  for  maintaining  the  growing  population  in  in- 
creased comfort,  had  multipli^  more  rapidly  than  the  people 
for  whose  use  they  were  a^-ailable. 

Having  now  compared  the  increase  of  national  wealth  with 
the  increase  of  population,  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  consump- 
tion, production,  and  accumulation  afford  such  comparison ;  a 
confirmation  of  the  results  presented  by  our  analysis  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  together 
with  many  singular  facts  illustrative  of  the  state  and  destinies 
of  our  coundT.  In  following  these  however  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  separately. 

The  first  point  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
is,  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in 
England  and  Wales  since  1831  was  two  fjcr  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  the  population.  Too  much  reliance  however 
must  not  be  placed  upon  this  bare  statistical  result,  as  the 
Quality  of  the  houses  may  be  a  more  important  matter  than 
tneir  positive  num))er ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  satisfactory. 
The  misery  and  destitution  which  prevail  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain  are  undeniable ;  squalid  poverty  and  glittering 
wealth  meet  the  eye  in  every  street ;  but  the  apparent  fact  of 
an  increased  house  accommodation  should  make  men  hesitate 
before  they  declare  that  poverty  is  spreading  at  one  extremity 
of  society  while  wealth  is  agglomerating  at  the  other.  Apart 
from  this  direct  evidence  that  one  of  the  most  painful  results 
of  poverty,  the  overcrowding  of  many  families  into  the  same 
houses,  though  painfully  prevalent  in  Liverpool  and  some 
other  places,  has  not  generally  increased— it  may  be  asked 
what  Ix^tter  proof,  amongst  many,  can  be  given  of  the  general 
prosperity  or  the  masses  of  the  people  than  the  application  of 
so  vast  a  capital  to  productive  industry  as  must  have  been 
required  for  the  building  of  500,000  new  houses  in  a  space 
of  ten  years  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population 
from  1831  to  1841  in  England  and  Wales  was  apparentiy  less 
than  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  by  1^  per  cent. ;  and  if  the 
bare  fact  or  numerical  increase  were  taken  as  a  test  of  na- 
tional strength  and  prosperity,  this  fact  niipht  be  deemed  a 
symptom  of  decay.  To  this 'discouraging  view,  however,  a 
complete  answer  is  given  by  the  commissioners,  who  ascribe 
the  apparently  diminished  rate  of  increase  wholly  to  emigra- 
tion. *■  The  additional  population  which  would  be  required 
in  order  to  make  the  ratio  of  increase  equal  to  that  of  the 
former  decennial  period  would  be  208,998,  being  H  per  cent, 
on  the  population  of  1831 ;  and  from  returns  which  have  been 
furnished  from  the  Emigration  Board,  it  appears  that  the  total 
excess  of  emigration  in  the  ten  years  endmg  1841,  compared 
with  the  ten  years  ending  1831,  may  be  estimated  at  282,322.' 
(See  Preface,  p.  11.)  Thus,  instead  of  attributing  this  ap- 
])arent  decrease  to  the  pressure  of  poverty  by  which  the 
natural  growth  of  population  was  checked,  we  must  ascribe 
it  to  a  cause  which  is  calculated  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour  in 
this  country,  while  it  aflbrds  to  the  emigrants  a  wider  field 
and,  we  trust,  a  larger  reward  for  their  industry. 

Another  fact  of  the  highest  importance  is  clearly  proved, 
viz. — that  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 


ilonc  afford  e-mploymcfit  for  the  increasing  popufati on.    While  i 
the  increase  u\Min  the  whole  kiiigdom  anioiinted,  as  wlrfaciy  " 
•tiUed,  to  13'2  per  cent.>  the  inrrease  in  the  mannfacttiring  ] 
Aod  cummertiai  counties  wtis  greatiy  above  that  pniijortkm^  ' 
and  in  the  agriciiltnni!  counties  considerably  below  it.     In  j 
Chrstcr  the  increase  was  18*3  per  cent.  ■   in  Durham^  27*7  ; 
in  Lancaster,  247;  in  Middlesex,  16,-  in  Monmouth,  369;  i 
in  Stafibnl,  24'3 ;  in  Warwick,  193;  and  in  the  West  Riding 
of  York,  IS- 2.     In  Bnckine^ham  the   increase  was  only  6"4 
percent.;  in  Cumberland,  4  9;  in  Devon,  78;  in  Dorset, 
9'D;  in  Ks^ex,  8  6;  in  Hereford*  2-4;  in  Norfolk,  5*7;  in 
Ox  lb  rtl,  ir2;  in  SuSblk,  6  3;  in  Westinoroland,  2"  5;  and  in 
tJie  North  Riding:  of  York,  7  per  cent.     It  is  useless  there- 
fore  to  discuss  the   relative   imj«>rtanc*e  of  agriL'uIturc  and 
manufactures  in  the  abstract ;  for  uKrirultural  counties  cannot 
support  their  own  population  ;  while  the  man ufuctii ring  inid 
comnierciai  counties  imd  ernplaynient  for  their  own  naturul 
jncreiue  and  for  the  surplus  of  other  counties  which  the  luxid 
cannol  maintain. 

The  relative  increase  of  the  a^euitunil  and  eonimercial 
population  is  shown  by  tiie  following  proportions  per 
cent. ;— 


AiTicul- 

Commit- 

MiwelU- 

liint. 

daL 

DVOUii* 

1831 

28 

42 

30 

1841 

22 

4€ 

32 

But  in  1831  the  returns  referred  to  families ^  and  in  1841  tn 
individuals  ;  and  as  a  gresiter  number  of  children  are  employed 
ni  manufactures  than  in  agriculture,  ihe  dit^erence  may  have 
been  sliphtly  augmented  by  this  form  of  enumeration. 

A  still  more  important  point  of  i.'omparison  is  the  relative 
increase  of  different  classes  of  occu[Mtion  in  the  same  ]>eriod 
of  10  years  from  1831  to  1841.  A  comparative  return  of  the 
Commissi  oners  (Preface,  p.  21)  includes  males  only  aged  *2Q 
years  and  upwarda,  and  exhibits  the  following  results  :— The 
number  of  oeco piers  and  labourers  in  airrird  ture  hod  decreased 
in  that  perio^l  from  1^251,751  to  1,215,2G4  ;  but  the  Comnm- 
sionenf  explain  this  result  W  aupposin^  that  numerous  farm- 
•ervants  had  been  returned  in  1 84 1  as  domestic  servants  in- 
stead of  as  agricultural  labourers.     Persons  engaged  in  tom- 

;  merce,  trade,  and  manufacture  harJ  incrtMised  from  1,572,292 
to  2,039p4CH)  (or  29'7  i>er  cent.)  :  capitalists,  bankers,  proles- 
sional  and  other  educated  men,  from  216/263  to  286,175  (or 
32  3  percent.):  1  a  Ijourers  employed  in  blxiur  not  ttgrieultoriil 
hud  decreased  from  611,744  to  610,157  :  other  males  20  years 
of  ape,  except  servants,  had  increased  from  237,3^7  (o 
392,211;   male  servants  20  years  of  ape   and   upwards  had 

rincreased  from  79,737  to  164,384,  inclodinjff,  however,  as 
already  noticed,  many  farm-servants.  For  the  purpose  of 
instituting  a  just  comparison  of  the  relative  increase  of  [wir- 
tieular  employments  it  mu^t  be  understood  that  the  total 
nmnber  of  male  persons  20  years  of  age  and  upwards  (exelu- 
Bive  of  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen)  had  increased,  in 
this  period  of  ten  years,  from  3,9(31*,  142  to  4,707,600  (or 
18-6  percent.).  Making  due  allowance  for  the  probable  error 
in  the  return  of  ac^ri cultural  labourers,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  that  class  hud  either  not  incp^ased  at  all  or  bad 
increased  in  a  very  small  degree ;  an<l  I  bat  the  class  of  labonrera 
not  a^cultuml  had  jto^iiively  diminished  :  while  capitalists, 
bankers^  professional  and  other  etlueatcd  men,  had  incTeasu'd 
32  3  per  cent. ;  [jor^ons  cnj^niged  in  trade  and  in  majmfactures 
29*7  jiercent. ;  and  domestic  servants  1U6  fKTcenL,  or  allowing 
for  farm-servants,  say  90  |»er  cent.  Thus  the  two  classes  who 
earn  the  lowest  wages  were  alone  stationary  or  retrograde  : 
tJie  hig-hest  class  in  wealth  and  intelligence  bad  increased 
32'3  jier  cent. ;  and  the  domestic  servants,  whose  nuralx»rs  are 
m  certain  indication  of  tlie  meajis  of  tlic'u'  employers,  had  in- 
creasod  90  jwr  cent.  Nor  muist  ajiother  im^xiriant  fact  be 
omittefi  in  connexion  with  the  decrease  in  the  chi-s.**  of  laljour- 
crs,  viz,  the  immense  numbers  of  Irish  who  notoriously  |rt- 
form  the  most  laborious  ptirts  of  industr3^  In  Laneashii'c  the 
persons  lx>rn  in  Ireland  formed,  in  1841,  6*3  jicr  cent,  upm 
the  whole  |iwipuiation ;  in  Cheshire,  3  per  cent. ;  in  Middle* 
sex,  3  6  ]HT  cent. ;  in  Ayrshire,  7  3  ;  in  Dujubdrtoashire,  11  ; 
and  in  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire,  upwards  of  13  ]>ereent. 
It  would  aeeui  therefore  tliat  the  clu&s  of  Uritish  Inlwurers 
we  graduallv  raisinjf  themselves  into  a  higher  condition  and 
more  lucrative  emplnymenta ;  and  that  the  dcn^and  for  the 
lowest  desi-riiition  of  labour,  caused  by  their  withdrawal  from 
it,  is  supplied  by  their  Irish  bretiiren. 

TJ)e  ounibcj*  of  female  domestic  servants  increaied  in  Great 


Britain  from  670,491  in  l$dl,  to  008,825  m 

jier  cent. 

In  concluding  thia  statement  of  the  industrial  « 
the  ficople  of  (ireat  Britain,  It  is  gratifying  to  k 
whole  of  the  '  almspeople,  pcnflonen!!,  i 
prisoners*  amounteii  in  1841  to  I'l  per 
population.     It  must  be  underatood,  no%*c^i «,  .w.it1 
ment  does   not   include   [arsons  n»cei?ing   pameli 
unless  they  be  resident  in  workhouses. 

We  may  now  iiasa  to  some  of  the  most  ci 
closed  by  the  census  of  Ireland.  The  const i 
labourers  from  the  agricultural  countij^a  of  £n|;iaiid 
manufactm-tng  districts,  and  the  extensive  emi^cn^ 
hist  ten  years,  have  been  already  noticed  ;  aod  jjows 
Fame  circumstances  are  observable  in  Ireland.  Ifl 
i'iom  1831  to  1841  no  less  a  nimiber  ilian  403,^ 
left  Ireland,  either  to  settle  in  the  potiulouj  to« 
Britain  or  to  emigrate  to  the  British  C>  ' 
States ;  while  an  extensive  migration  w.i 
Ireland  itself,  to  Dublin  and  to  other  tu*inut  rei 
faciuring  places. 

The  returns  of  house  accomroodation   in  Ireli 
very  lamentable  jnctore.     The  Comniissioncra 
a  judicious  classincution  l)y  which  the  houses  ured 
under  four  classes,  the  last  being  that  of  the 
}iut  with  one  room,  and  the  third  class  but  one  < 
The  following  statement  shows  the  proportion  ^ 
the  number  of  families  in  each  class  of  accomoio 
the  total  number  of  families  t — 


li 


Bural  districts 
Civic  districts 


7* 


15-3 
22  4 
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23*3 
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68- 
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The  value  of  this  classification  is  obvious,  and  if  h 
adopted  in  England  it  will  render  the  statistia  « 
neeom nidation  of  considerably  greater  weight  io  «•( 
the  social  condition  and  habits  of  the  j»efHJe,  A  tt 
u|»on  a  common  ought  not  to  rank  even,  m  the  anajiil' 
wUh  the  mansions  of  wealthy  cities. 

Even  in  Ireland  it  appears  that  manufactures  are  aM 
the  agricultural  |K)pulatmn  ;  for  the  number  of  JMul 
giiged  in  trade  and  manufactures  have  increaaed  latt  pi 
since  1831  ;  luid  the  number  employed  in  agTKultsr 
diminished  in  a  corresponding  proportion. 

The  ]>opulation  have  been  divided  by  tbe  connB| 
into  three  great  classes^  nearly  equivalent  to  the  thiw  i 
gmd e 8  of  society :  and  the  proportions  of  families  ^ 
follow  1 — 

Vested  means,  profeisitmSi  Ac, 
The  direction  of  labour      , 
Their  own  manual  labotir  . 
Means  not  spt^citied    . 

The  occupations  of  all  individuals  above  15  ycart «! 
cl»s$ifii?d  :  1st,  as  ministering  to  foo<l ;  2nd,  «a  miiiiill 
clothing  ;  3nl,  as  ministering  to  lodging,  &c. ;  Mh,m 
tering  to  health,  education,  &e.  ;  and  5th,  as  unH^H 
miscellaneous;  each  class  bearing  respectivcf^ 
proportion.s  to  the  entire  population,  vh,  2i^ 
17-  ;  and  G\  But  as  no  similar  ckissiHeation  ttud  cv 
adopted  before,  no  comjmrison  is  jirneticable  witk 
ceding  period. 

The  repjrt  of  the  Irish  Census  Commiastonpn  Aoj 
highly  interesting  itn|uiries  into  tlie  emiditicm  of  d| 
[Rople  ;  but  as  they  do  not  atford  any   comMnson  | 
year  1B31,  the  object  which  we  had  profHjsiCHl  caiiafli 
ried  any  further  with  res[>ect  to  that  country. 

This  succinct  view  of  tlic  matemi  pmgi 
far  (IS  it  admits  of  elucidation  bv  atatiatiiK,  Is  ,„ 
plcte  without  a  considcnition  of  its  advamx)  or 
ill  religion,  in  morals,  and  in  iMhiearion  ;  bat  th 
far  more  inifiortant  in  themselves  than  any  w€  he 
cussed,  are  not  so  immediately  connected  wicli 
the  Census. 

I.— Tables  of    PoPtJLATioy,  C)cci'I»ation,   lbe.t 

1841,  ' 

1, — Total  Population  of  each  County  in  Grcaf  Qn 
cording  to  the  Census  taken  7th  June,  1S41  ;  tAxom 
m^r-centuge  on  the  Total  ropulatioi  1  in  Om 

Trade,  and  Manufacture,  ami  in  Ag 


Mil 


j^m 


C  fe  N 


314 


CBK 


Number  of  penooi  employed  in  Textile  Mannfactorea  in 
Grett  Britain : — 


Manafkctoi*. 

F«nons  employed. 

Cotton 

377,662 

Hose 

50.955 

Laoe               • 

35,347 

Wool  and  Worsted 

167,296 

Silk 

83,773 

Flax  and  Linen 

85,213 

800,246 
The  age  and  sex  of  the  aboye-mentioned  800,246  persona 


were  as  lollows : — 

Aged  Twenty  yean  and  upwards. 
Males     .  .     344,121 

Females  •     211,070 


Under  Twenty. 
109,260 
185,795 


Total. 
453,381 
346,865 


Total  .     .     .     555,191  246,055  800,246 

Number  of  Persons  employed  in  some  other  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry : — 

PeraoDS  employed. 
.     24,774 
.       7,464 
•       9,225 
.     16,550 


Mauafaetaie. 
Pottery,  chi  .a,  and  earthenware 
Glass  and  glass  bottles  •         • 

Gloves         •         .         •         .         • 
EDgines  and  machines  •         • 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  Mines 

Coal 
Iron 

Tin 

Manganese 

Salt 

Mine  not  specified 


193,876 

10,949 

15,407 

11,419 

6,101 

275 

268 

31,173 


III. — Aoxs  of  PxBSONS  living  in  Evglaitd,  Waives,  and 
Scotland. 


EnQLAirp. 


Under  5 
5  to  10 

10  „  15 

15  „  SO 

20  „  25 

25  „  30 

30  „  35 

85  „  40 

40  „  45 

45  „  50 

50  „  55 

55  „  60 

60  „  65 

65  „  70 

70  „  75 

75  „  80 

80  „  85 

85  „  90 

90  „  95 

95  „100 
100  &  upwards 
Not  specified 


Under  5 
5  to  10 
10  „  15 
15  „  20 
20  „  25 
25  „  30 
30  „  35 
«5  „  40 
40  „  45 
45  „  50 
50  „  55 
55  „  60 
60  „  65 
65  „  70 
70  „  75 
75  „  80 
80  „  85 
85  „  90 
90^  95 
fift  ..inn 


Malet. 

981,722 

891>985 

824,033 

731)899 

679,459 

573,785 

.531>114 

408,723 

411,009 

294.250 

288,225 

176,512 

195,281 

112,319 

97,224 

51,545 

28,495 

9.180 

2,236 

442 

72 

33,877 


Wales. 


Males. 

60,996 

56,102 

51.681 

45,601 

40,055 

33,784 

80,604 

23.996 

22,292 

17,518 

17,331 

12.139 

12.689 

7,769 

6,283 

3,771 

2,453 

908 

242 

52 

10 

1,581 


Females. 

995,855 

894,908 

800,487 

757,487 

782,834 

635,750 

670.042 

424,841 

428,604 

305,724 

307,639 

188,408 

215,099 

129,185 

111,945 

59.301 

35,564 

12,462 

3,575 

799 

141 

11,201 


Females. 

60.579 

55,437 

49,961 

46,468 

42,828 

35,226 

31,209 

23,980 

23,102 

18,974 

19,132 

13,449 

15,204 

9,489 

8,058 

4,904 

3,699 

1,364 

463 

123 

26 

«71 


i 

SCOTLAITD. 

Males. 

FsMlei 

Under  5         .        . 

173,794 

168,9S 

5  to  10 

158,712 

154,80 

10  „  15 

150,832 

146.05 

15  „  20 

128.196 

141.9« 

20  „  25 

113,897 

141,07 

25  „  30 

92,779 

113,M 

30  „  35 

85,434 

1024S 

35  „  40           .         . 

643.872 

-Ml 

40  „  45           .         . 

66,7Q7 

7U.21 

45  „  50 

45,874 

52.5i 

50  „  55 

45,000 

beju 

55  „  60 

28,745 

34,24 

60  „  65 

33,451 

4X04 

65  „  70 

17,355 

21,7S 

70  „  75 

16.151 

21.* 

75  „  80 

8,725 

lUl 

80  „  85 

5,620 

8,1^ 

85  „  90 

1,848 

2,$: 

90  „  95 

593 

•1 

95  .,100 

141 

S 

100  &  upwards. 

45 

I 

Not  specified    • 

8.191 

w« 

Agk8  of  Pkbsoks  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
what  would  be  the  Number  of  PersoM  of  the 
specified  Ages  supposing  the  number  of  Males  and 
whose  ages  were  returned  to  have  been  Ten  T 

respectively. 

England. 
Males.      Femali 

Under  5  1347    1300 
5  to  10  1224 
10  „  15  1130 
15  „  20  1004 
90  „  30  1719 
30  „  40  1289 
40  „  50   967*6 
637-6 
421-9 
204-1 
51*6 
3-6 


60 
70 
80 
90 


90  ,.100 


1168 

1045 

989 

1851 

1298 

958- 

647' 

449 

223 

62 

5 


100  &  upwards  -09 

IV. — POPULATIOK 


Waks. 

Males. 

1367 
1257 
1168 
1020 
1666 
1224 
892*3 
660-5 
4585 
226-3 
75-3 
6-5 
-22 


1307 
1196 
1078 
1002 
1683 
1189 

907-5 
.  702-7 

5326 
.  279-6 

109*2 
12*6 
•66 


Malet. 

1403 
1281 
1218 
1035 
1664 
1217 
908^ 
695-4 
41« 


604 
6-9 
0-8 


Connties 

and 
Towns. 

Antrim         • 
Belfast  Town 
Carrickfergus 

Armagh 

Carlow         • 

Cavan  • 

Clare 

Cork 

City  of 

Donegal       • 

Down 

Droffheda  Town 

Dublin 

City  of 

Fermanagh  . 

Galway        • 

Town<^ 

Kerry 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 


.  City  of 


King;8 

Leitrim 

Limerick 

City  of 

Londonderry 
Longford  • 
Louth 

Mayo  • 

Meath 

Monaghan    . 
Queen's        • 
Roscommon 
Sligo 

Tipperary  . 
Tyrone  • 
Waterford    . 

City  of 


Wcstmeath 

Wexford 

WieUow 


ToUl 
No.  of 
Persons. 

276,188 

75,308 

9,379 

232,393 

86,228 
243,158 
286,394 
773,398 

80,720 
296,448 
361,446 

16,261 
140,047 
232,726 
156,481 
422,923 

17,275 
293,880 
114,488 
183,349 

19.071 
146.857 
155.297 
281.638 

48,391 
222,174 
115,491 
111,979 
388,887 
183.828 
200,442 
153,920 
253,591 
180.886 
435,553 
312,956 
172,971 

23,216 
141,300 
^2,033 
126,143 


and  OccuPATioxs  in  InLao 

Chiefly  esiploysd  la 


A«ri. 
culture. 
27.174 

2,532 
669 
24,260 
16,498 
3U887 
37,834 
97,723 

4,272 

88,147 

35,291 

863 

12,867 

7,333 
20,665 
58,609 
780 
89,985 
lt.517 
22,696 

1,118 
17,582 
21,663 
85,878 

2,851 
23,089 
16,363 
13,099 
66,605 
23,978 
26,809 
19,346 
86,739 
24,960 
62,805 
37,276 
20,499 

1,136 
18,090 
24,664 
14/>82 


Mannfactom^ 
Trade,  te. 

20,239 

9397 

820 

15.966 
3,139 
8,338 
7,445 

22,397 
8,529 

12,761 

27,473 
1,866 
6,971 

27,729 
6,127 

10,809 
U969 
7,749 
3,386 
5,021 
1,899 
4,461 
4.067 
6,713 
4.653 

15,169 
3,706 
6383 

10,029 
6/)43 
8,087 
5,098 
6,206 
5,454 

13,512 

16,923 
5,159 
MM 
4,860 


C  E  N 


815 


CE  N 


ixcn: 


r 

•       1,973,731 

214,046 

92,693 

55,396 

r 

.       3,396.151 

293,983 

78,989 

43,183 

•       2,386,373 

267,799 

141,801 

30,205 

^ 

i  •       M13f359 

199,360 

38,534 

17,800 

tal     .       8,175,124  974,188  352,016         156,583 

ipolaiioD  of  Citiei  and  Boroughs  returning  Members 

to  PirllUMDt.^ 


1. — £5QLjan>. 


uder-LTiie 
■7       • 

r 


['mpon-Twced 

r 

r  • 

phain    • 


1 

rth 

*ter 


rity 


Edmonds 


Total 

Pcnon*. 

5,502 

6,246 

4,997 

2.583 

3.841 

22,514 

56,764 

7,199 

10,259 

Betford,  Eut) 

52,346 

8.578 

12,578 

8,409 

7,458 

181.116 

36,186 

5,901 

50,163 

14,618 

66,508 

1,931 

9,»568 

7,166 

48,567 

123,188 

7,978 

24,759 

12,1^.8 

5,100 

23,455 


City 

Unlyersity 
CSty 


ray 


dif 
tor  City 
ham 
loich 


e 

Boath 

er 

Itfa 


irt 
ter 


aty 


F 


Penryn) 


Id 

erCity 

m 

ck&e. 

^Gicnt 

d 


ICSty 


15,422 

20,815 

17.,903 

31,207 

22,961 

8/>84 

6,606 

6.634 

5340 

11,334 

6,420 

17,532 

30,179 

34,381 

4,663 

32,407 

6,156 

40,559 

5,403 

17,795 

6,588 

31,157 

9,577 

4,245 

37,231 

7,347 

265,043 

9,C99 
19,843 
14,497 

8,786 
79.748 

6,698 

5,925 
26,694 

3,730 
11,614 

8,1C9 
11,367 

5,463 


HoDiton  • 
Honham 
Hoddertfield 
Hull,  Kingfloo-apon 
Huntingdon     . 
Hythe    . 
Ipswich  .        • 
Ives,  St 
Kendal   .         • 
Kidderminster 
King's  Lynn    • 
Kntfesboroogh 
Lambeth 
Lancaster        • 
Laonceston      • 
Leeds 

Leicester         • 
Leominster      • 
Lewes    .         • 
Lichfield  City 
I^incoln  City    • 
Liskeard 
Liyerpool 
London  City)  • 
Lndlow  . 
Lyme  Regis     . 
Lymington      • 
Macclesfield     . 
Maidstone 
Maiden  . 
Matmesbury     . 
Malton    . 
Manchester 
Marlborough   « 
Marlow,  Great 
Marylebone     • 
Midbarst 


Toul 

Fenont. 

3,773 

5,574 

24,931 

65,670 

5,500 

8,939 

24.660 

8,645 

11,519 

15,427 

15,751 

5,382 

197,412 

14,389 

6,070 

151,063 

60,365 

4,846 

9,282 

6,587 

13,411 

4,226 

282,656 

I2l>,702 

5,171 

3,376 

4,926 

32,523 

16,920 

4,968 

6,674 

6,875 

240,367 

4,139 

6,237 

287,465 

6,578 


Monmouth  District,  comprising 

Monmouth    .         .  5,822 

Newport      .         .  10,271 

Usk    .         .         .  1,503 

Morpeth           .         .  7,100 

Newark-opon-Trent  10,218 

Newcastle-under-Line  10,038 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  69,430 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight  6,330 

Northallerton  .         •  4,861 

Northampton  •         .  20.637 

Norwich  City  .         .  60,982 

Nottingham     •         •  51,441 

Oldham  .         .         •  60,109 

Oxford  City     .         .  23,656 
fOxford  University 

Penryn  and  Falmouth  1 2, 1 60 

Peterborough  City    .  6,991 

Petersficld       .         .  5,201 

Plymouth        .         .  35,040 

Pontefraet        .         .  10,688 

Poole     •         .         .  8,449 

Portsmouth     •         •  49,214 

Preston  •         .         .  50,332 

Reading.         .         •  18,499 

Reigate  .         .         •  4,415 

Redord,  East   .         .  44,132 

Richmond        .         «  4,300 

Ripon      •         .         .  5,927 

Rochdale         .         .  24,091 

Rochester  City         .  1 1 ,949 

Rye         .         .         •  7,667 

Salfbrd    .         •         .  66,624 

Salisbury         •         .  11,626 

Stodwich        .         •  11,194 

Scarborough    .         .  9,953 


tmmUT  of  pabllB  Inttftatiom  aiv  not  ineludrd. 

iteUf«  frmnchb*  of  iIm  Univnaitie*  of  Oxford  and  (^mbridgo  is 

U|0  Doct«n  aol  Riymt  Marten  of  Aria  in  Convocation. 

~    "  ■  of  tha  ■tiwal  prndthet  and  placea  foTminn  the  mftropolia, 
IbythsBtfistrar-Oencial.  vm  I.8r4,e7<. 


Shaftesbury  • 
Sbeflleld 
Shields,  Sooth 
Shoreham,  New 
Shrewsbary  • 
Southampton  • 
Southwark  • 
Stafford  • 

Stamford  • 

Stockport 
Stoke-opon-Trent 
Stroud 


ToUl 
Peraoiu. 

9,462 
109,597 
22,942 
27,980 
17,t88 
27,490 
142,620 

9,149 

7,384 
50,154 
67,798 
37,668 


Total 


Sudbury  (since  disfranch.)  5,728 


Sunderland 
Tamworth       • 
Taunton  • 

Tavistock 
Tewkesbury    • 
Thetford 
Thirsk    . 
Tiverton  • 

Totness 

Tower  Hamlets 
Truro     . 


52,818 
7,662 

12,306 
6,075 
5,721 
3,844 
5,132 
9,838 
4,240 
419,730 
9,901 


Wakefield       . 

18,486 

Wallinglbrd    • 
WalsaU  . 

7,780 
19,654 

Wareham 

6,646 

Warrington     • 
Warwick 

21,116 

9,124 

Wells  City      • 

4,607 

Wenlock 

19,774 

Westbury 

7,454 

Westminster  City 

219,930 

Weymouth  uid  Melr 

combe  R^is 

8,784 

Whitby  . 
Whitehaven     . 

9362 

15,841 

Witfan    • 
Wilton  . 

25,167 

8,057 

Winchester  City 

9,370 

Windsjr^  New 

9,062 

WoUiirliainpltm ' 

92,943 

Woodstock 

7,404 

Worcesler  City 

26,306 

Wycombe,  Chlpplt 

g 

6,480 

Yarmouth,  Great 

27,550 

York  aty 

30,152 

Tynemooth  &  N.  Shields  25,165 

2.—WALI8. 

Distrids  and  Boroughs, 

Beaumabis  District  Amlwch,  3373 ;  Beaumaris,  2680 ; 
Holyhead,  2974;  Llangefni,  1348.   Total,  10,375. 

Brecon,  5317. 

Cardiff  District.  Cardiff,  9714;  Cowbridge,  1,080; 
Llantrissent,  855.    Total,  11,649. 

Carlugas  Oistrnt,  Ab^stwith,  4976;  Adpar,  1619; 
Cardigan  3800    Lampeter,  902.    Total,  11,296. 

Cakmakthen  District.  Carmarthen,  9403 ;  LlancUy, 
6818.    Total,  16,221. 

r,  ,  V  Df^^n't.  Bangor  City,  5068- ;  Carnarvon, 
7843;  Conway,  1828;  Cricccith,  604;  Nevin,  1656; 
Pwllheli,  2601.   Total,  19,590. 

Ukkhigh  Dbtrkt.  Denbigh,  5228;  Holt,  1058;  Ruthin, 
3271  ;  Wrexham,  5831.   Total,  15,388. 

Flint  District.  Asaph,  St„,  City,  1701  ;  Caergwyle, 
755;  Caerwys,  690;  Flint,  3265;  Holywell,  5864;  Mold, 
3557;  Overton,  1662;  Rhuddlfia,  2782.  Total,  20,276. 

H  A  V  SB  to  ID  w  KST  District  Fi&li  proard ,  1 497  ;  Haverford- 
wcst,  5849 ;  Narb^rth,  123$,    Toial,  8582. 

Merthyr  Tydvil  42,917. 

MoNTGOMEBT  DistTJct,  Llanfyllin,  1106;  Llanidloes, 
2742;  MathvtiUc'th,  1672;  Montgomery,  1176;  Newtown, 
6535;  Webhpfjoi,  46T0.    Total.  17,^*01. 

PotaaoitK  District,  Milforti,  2377;  Pembroke,  7212; 
Tenby,  2512:   Wbloo,  775.   Total,  12,876. 

Radsob^  New,  Distrirt.  Cefn-Llys,  26;  Knighton, 
1183;  Knufklaji,  270;  Presteipo,  15S0 :  New  Radnor, 
2478 ;  Raydrgwy,  or  Rhayader,  912.   Total,  6419. 

Swamsca  District.  Aberavon,  3665;  Kenfig,  462; 
Loo^hor,  573;  Neath,  4967;  Swansea,  22,982.  Total, 
32,649. 

ParHameniary  CiiieM,  Bur^kM^  and  Districts  rf  Burffhn, 

Aberdren  (dtv)»  61,1123;  bundii?  CburKh),  62,8"/ 8;  Edin- 
burgh (city),  132,977;  GIiifi|row  (city),  255,660;  Greenock 
(burgh),  35,64&;  FaUley  (burgh),  47,695;  Perth  (city), 
20,167. 

Districts  ff  Burghs, 

Andrews,  St.,  DiilricL  Constituted  as  follows : — Andrews, 
St.,  4449  ;  Anatnithcr  Easter,  1008;  Anstruther,  Wester, 
339;  Crail,  1*21  Cirpr,  5137;  Kilrenny,  1719;  Fitten- 
wecn,  1309.     Total,  15,182, 

AxBDUtricL  Ayr  15,749;  Campbeltown,  6782 ;  Inve- 
rarv   1092    Irvine,  7313  ;  Oban,  1398.     Total,  32,334. 

f)i  MFHtES  District.  Annan,  3321  ;  Dumfries,  13,088  ; 
KJrkcutlbripht,  2588 ;  Lockmabcn,  931  ;  Sanquhar,  1700. 
Tfttal   21  i>2S. 

Eujia  District  Banff,  5309 ;  Cullen,  1564 ;  Elgin,  6064 ; 
Invcniry,  1679;  Kintore,  465;  Peterhead,  5759.  Totid, 
19  840 

Faiaibk  DUtrict.  Airdrie,  12,408 ;  Falkirk,  820S  :  Ha. 
milton,  8689;  Lanark,  4467;  Linlithgow,  4009.  Totii 
87  776.  * 

ilADDiKGTow  District.     Dunbar, 2978;  Uaddioffton,  ^^d^ 
Jedburgh,  8277  ;  Lauder,  1148 ;  North  Borwick,  1087.  Tq^I*^ 
W«9.  ^g^        ^- 


rBlstiict.  F^vrrcs,  3173;  Fortrose,  965 ;  Inwr- 
h  Nairn,  2384.     Total,  18,080. 

'KlPtif3i«!«>cK  District.  Dumbarton,  4391;  Kilmamock, 
19,396:  Renfrew,  2012;  Kulhcrsrlpn,  5623 ;  Port  Glasgow^ 
6943.     Total,  38,367. 

Ktiuccxldt  Distnct,  Bumtijsland,  1859;  Dv«art,  7057; 
Kinghom,  1542;  Kirkcaldy,  9778.     Total,  20,236. 

L»iTH  District.  Leith,  25,984 ;  PortobcUo,  36S8  ;  Mussel- 
bun^h,  6116,     Total,  35,688. 

MoiTTBosii  Distript.  Ab<!rbrotliwick,  or  Abrmtli,  14,568  ; 
Brechin,  5903;  Forrar,  7981  ;  Inverbervie,  or  Berne,  364; 
Montrose,  14,252,    Total,  43,568. 

STruMjfa  District.  Culrosa,  587 ;  DimfemiUne,  13,296  ; 
Invcrkcilhin^,  1827;  Qaecnsferry,  1233;  Stirlmg,  10,701. 
Total,  27,G44. 

Wick  District  Cmmarty,  1936;  Din^rwall,  1732;  Bor- 
iio<!h,448;  Kirkwall,  3046  ;  Tain,  1872;  Wick,  5322,  Total, 
14,556. 

Wigtown  District.  Gnllowav,  New,  430 ;  Stranraer,  4878  ; 
Wbithom,  1513;  Wigtown.  1S60.     Total,  868L 


4,  —  iHEiAyD, 

Borouglu. 

Tuiul  Ptfriovtt. 

BoroufliJ. 

Total  Fenons. 

Armagh 

10,245 

Euni^kilkn      • 

5,G8r. 

Athlone           ■ 

6,393 

Gal  way  , 

32,51  [ 

Botidoti  *         • 

8.275 

Kilkenny 

23,625 

Belfast   . 

63,625 

Kinaak  »         • 

6318 

Carbw  . 

10,409 

Ltmenck         « 

6.5,2»6 

Carrickfergiw  . 

!},379 

Lisburn  • 

7,524 

Cashel    . 

8,027 

Londonderry   • 

15,150 

Cloamel 

13,505 

Mallow  . 

6,851 

Col<*rame 

0,2ft5 

New  Ross 

7543 

Cork       . 

106,065 

Neirry    .         . 

13,227 

Downpjitrick    * 

4.866 

Porta rlingtOQ  , 

3,106 

Dro^heda 

19,260 

Sti^o 

14,318 

Dnhiin   . 

338»531 

Tralee 

11,3G3 

Dandalk 

10,782 

Waterford 

29,298 

DuDgaQuan      • 

3»801 

Wixford 

11  252 

Duiigarvan      • 

12,382 

Yotighal 

9,939 

Entiis     ,         * 

9,318 

CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT.-This  is  a  court 
esUbliahed  in  1834,  by  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  3G,  for  the  trial  of 
trcasoDJ,  mumdere,  felonies,  aiid  misdemeanors  committcfi 
within  the  rity  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex,  and  parts 
of  E^ex,  Kent,  and  Surrey.  By  §  22  the  court  b  authorized 
t«>  try  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  other  places 
within  tUo  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England.  The 
Juslicea  of  the  Peace  are  prohibited  by  the  act  from  trying  at 
their  sessions  persons  charged  with  capital,  and  a  variety  of 
other  offences,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  within  the 
jurisdietson  of  the  act.  This  jurisdiction  comprises  the  whole 
of  Middlesex;  in  Essex  the  parishes  of  Barkmg,  East  Ilam, 
West  Ham,  Little  Ilford,  Low  Lay  ton,  Waltlmmstow ,  Wan- 
stjead,  Woodford,  St.  Mary,  and  Cbingford  ;  in  Kent,  Churl- 
ton,  Lee,  Lewiaham,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Eltham,  Plum- 
stead,  St.  Nicholas  Dcptford,  that  part  of  St.  Paul  Dojitford 
which  is  within  Kent,  the  liberty  of  Kidbrcx^k,  and  the 
hamlet  of  Motdngham ;  in  Surrey,  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  the  parishes  of  Battersea,  Ikrmoudsey,  Cambcrwell, 
Christchnrch,  Clapham,  Lambeth,  St.  Mary  Newington, 
Rotherhithe,  Strentham,  Barnes,  Putney,  that  part  ot  St, 
Paul  De|>t/ord  which  is  witliin  Surrey,  Tooting  Graveney, 
Wandsworth,  Mcrton,  Mortlake,  Kew,  Richmond,  Wimble- 
don, the  Clink  Liberty,  and  the  district  of  Laml>eth  paliice. 

The  area  and  popillation  of  the  different  jjarts  of  the  Cen- 
tral Criminal  Court  jurisdiction  are  as  follows  :-— 


Middletex      . 
Essex  (parts  of) 
Kent 
Surrey  •         • 


Ptoptibtlon.  1S4L 

l,576,63fi 

3G,609 

101,719 

413,046 


2,128,010 


For  all  purposes  under  the  act  tho  above  district  is  consi- 
dered as  one  county,  and  in  all  indictments  and  presentments 
the  venue  runs  *C?cnlnd  Criminal  Cf»urt  to  wit.' 

The  judges  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  are  appointed  by 
the  act  to  be  any  two  or  more  of  the  loHowiiig  persons :  the 
lord  mayor  for  tiie  time  being  of  the  city  of  London,  the  lord 
chancellor  or  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  all  the 
mdg€«  for  the  time  being  of  his  Majesty*s  courts  of  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer,  the  chief  judge 
and  the  two  other  judges  in  Bankruptcy,  the  judge  of  the  Ad- 
jnimity,  liie  dean  of  the  arthf^f ,  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of 


any  prson  or  persons  who  hath  or  shall  have  1  , 
ccilor,  lord  keeper,  or  a  judge  of  any  of  btsnMjj 

courts  of  Westminster,  together  with  fueh  utM 
jesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  shall  from  CiraoJ 
and  apjjoint  by  any  general  commisaioa.  % 
selecting  the  judges  from  so  extensive  a  list  n^ 
cessary  to  issue  a  commission  oveiy  time  the  sod 
and  the  period  of  holding  the  sessions  if  not  inll 
the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  are  tiam 
The  seasons  are  held  twelve  iimea  a-year  at  t| 
and  in  the  New  Court  adjoining,  ana  the  jutkl 
two  of  the  common4aw  judges  and  the  reciinu 
of  London.  Before  the  Central  Criminal  CI 
hi i shed  sessions  were  held  at  the  Old  Bail«*y  eig|| 
for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  m  MiddJij 
were  returned  by  a  grand  jury  sitting  at  CUfl 
the  juriitdietion  of  the  county  magistrates.  I 
mittetl  at  Southwark  or  Greenwich,  both  of  whi 
be  regardetl  as  parts  of  ihc  metropolis,  were,! 
South wnrk,  tried  at  Guildford,  Kingston,  or  | 
might  happen,  and  from  Greenwich  an  ofoidii 
trial  to  ^laidstone.  From  the  great  amount  of  || 
calendars  were  necessarily  so  heavy  that  a  wiS 
came  necessary  for  parts  of  the  Uoroe  Cirni 
still  better  to  place  the  whole  metro(iolitaa  disn 
jurisdiction,  and  to  have  a  jail  delivciy  cveil 
weeks.  ^ 

Jurors  arc  summoned  Hv  the  sherifTs  of  the  cH 
and  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Esacx,  Kec^ 
according  to  tlie  iiarts  of  the  district  in  which 
The  juries  arc  selected  from  London  alone ;  ofJ 
sex  and  the  mrts  of  counties  which  are  ^itht^j 
the  act ;  or  trom  both  indiscriroioatelv.  Jun«r 
Kent,  and  Surrey,  who  have  scrveia  ujwn 
Centnd  Criminal  Court  are  exempted,  for  the  ( 
months,  from  serving  upon  any  jury  in  any  f  o< 
sessions  of  the  peace)  held  in  the  county  ia  t 
side. 

The  area  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  i 
Court  extends  is  about  tlic  130th  part  of  the  \ 
and  Wales,  but  the  pooulalion  is  between  1- 
that  of  England  and  W  ales.  Nearly  ^  niaD|^ 
annually  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Coui^ 
county  assize  courts  in  England  and  Wales* -j 
number  of  persons  tried  at  a!l  the  different  V 


follows : 


m 


County  Quarter  Sessions  Courts  13,157 

Circuit  Assize  Courts    .         .       3,557  • 

Bopouflh  Courts  .         .         .       4,254  • 

Central  Criminal  Court  .       3,183  . 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  « 
victed  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  the  yi 
cifying  tlieir  offences  and  sentences:— araoo,  Ij 
burglary,  51  ;  ctittle  stealing,  1  ;  child  steali^ 
7  ;  coin,  feloniously  uttering  counterfeit,  6 ;  i 
iug  and  larceny,  1  ;  cutting  and  wounding, t 
murder,  l^c,  16;  embezzlement,  60;  forgu| 
forged  instruments,  38 ;  horse  stealing,  19 ;  ] 
(lud  larceny,  30;  larceny,  larceny  person  am 
vant,  1652;  larceny  in  a  dwelling-house  abova 
stealing  from  the  post-ofhce  a,  2;  letter,  teodii 
3;  manslaughter,  12;  misdemeanor,  321  :  nug 
possession  a,  2 ;  murder,  3 ;  ra{)e,  7  ;  reoavini 
30  ;  robbery,  21  ;  sheep  stealing,  5  ;  ship,  dd 
a,  1  ;  ship,  revolt  on  board  a,  1 ;  shooting  ^ 
intent  to  murder,  2 ;  threats,  demanding  monej 
natural  crime,  1 ;  warehouse  breaking  and  lat 
2306. 

Of  which  criminals  there  were  sentenced — to  ( 
one  was  executed),  2  ;  transportation  for  life,  j 
years,  7  ;  for  fifteen  ye9n^  37 ;  for  fourtoei 
twelve  years,  3;  for  ten  yean,  1£^;  for  aeij 
total  trans [xirted,  527.  Imprisoned  in  Nr| 
Houses  of  Correction,  for  three  years,  2;  for  ^ 
for  eighteen  months,  27  j  for  one  year,  259 ;  ^ 
90;  for  eight  months,  1;  for  six  months,  i 
months,  1.32;  for  three  months,  406  ;  for  iwO 
for  six  weekg,  8  ;  for  one  mouth  and  wider,  2fl 
Fined,  2.  Bischaiiged  on  recoguixance,  2,  Iq 
her  seatcncetl  was  2862,  j] 
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fbr  allowmgf  moss  to  icrrowover  the  surfuce  of  the  soil  m  which 
they  lire  planted.     They  can  only  be  irjcreased  by  seod. 

('Lindlp?.  Natural  St/stem;  Don,  Gardeners'  UiciionartfJ) 

CE'PlfALUS,     [GTMiiouoNTEs,  F.  C.  S.] 

CERA'MIEjE.     [Water  Plants,  P.  C,l 

CERAMLAUT  ISLANDS  are  a  §rroup  of  inlands  aityatcd 
in  the  Indian  ArchijielngroT  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  tho 
large  bland  of  Ceramj  between  3*  W  and  4*  S.  lat.,  and 
betw'Ct-n  130^*  30'  and  131"  30'  E.  long:.  The  gniun  wn- 
iltts  of  three  larger  islands,  and  an  unknown  number  of 
inudler  islands.  The  larger  islands  are  called  Great  Keffinj?^ 
Mttle  Keffing,  and  Ceramlaut,  All  the  islands  beloug^ing  to 
ffeli^roup  lie  on  a  coral  hank,  which  extends  to  the  eastern 
<*xtremity  of  the  island  of  Ceram.  The  depth  of  w  ater  on 
the  banks  varies  between  two  and  foyr  futhoitis,  but  near  it 
the  flea  is  unfathomable.  In  elhnate  and  protluetiona  the  Ce- 
mrolaut  Islands  do  not  matenally  dilfer  from  the  Molueeas,  of 
ivhieh  they  are  oonsrdereil  to  constitute  a  portion*  Many  of 
theso  islands  are  well  cultivated  and  very  jjopuloiis-  The 
villatjes  are  lar^c^  and  each  of  them  constitutes  an  independent 
coTiimuiiity,  governed  by  a  chief.  These  ^nuill  states  are 
continually  quarrelling,  and  often  at  war,  and  the  villages  are 
fortified  by  walls  of  considerable  height  and  thickness  ;  and 
other  walls  have  been  erected  to  mark  the  rcspeclivc  bound- 
iriei.  The  inhabitants  ans  Mohanunedans,  ana  almost  every 
pbee  contains  a  mosque. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ceranilaut  Is^lands,  and  those  of  the 
Gonim  Islands,  a  neighbouring  «:roup  consisting  of  three 
rather  hirjtre  islands,  Coram,  Manowolko^  and  8aiawako»  are 
remarkable  as  constituting  a  link  in  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  world.  By  means  of  thc^  alone  the  inhabitants 
of  Papua  or  New  Guinea  export  the  produce  of  tlicir  coun- 
try, and  are  supplied  with  those  artielea  of  foreig^n  merchan- 
dise wbieb  are  in  demand  amon^:  them.  This  commerce  is 
very  considerable.  Each  island  has  a  district  on  the  cosist  of 
PA[>ua  with  which  it  carries  on  an  exclusive  commerce.  If 
the  inhabiiants  of  another  island  went  to  visit  it  for  commcr- 
eial  |mr|ioees  it  would  fjo  the  cause  of  a  war.  The  itdiabitauts 
of  Papua,  on  their  fide,  are  al»o  disinclined  to  enter  into  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  anj  person*  except  those  who 
commonly  visit  them.  The  numbtT  of  vessels  em])loyed  in 
this  commerce  is  very  considerable  :  from  Enekka  alone,  a 
place  in  the  island  or  (Joranj,  twenty  junks  annuiilly  depart 
for  the  coast  of  PajTua.  Some  of  tlie  chiefs  of  the  islands  have 
married  natives  of  Papya,  ontl  have  thus  entered  into  a  more 
close  connexion  with  the  inhnbttants.  It  is  also  stated,  that 
they  have  iucceeded  in  introducing  the  Mohammedan  relig-iou 
at  several  places  on  that  coast.  The  mono|X)ly  which  the 
islanders  claim  of  the  trade  with  Papua  is  so  strict  that  even 
European  vessels  find  it  necessary  to  cnieage  some  of  them 
w  hen  they  go  to  a  harbour  in  Papua  \  for  witliout  iheir  as- 
sistance it  would  be  impossible  t^i  trade.  The  articles  which 
are  e.\|Jortcd  by  them  from  Papua  are  slaves,  nutmegs,  tripang^, 
turtoiseshell ,  and  edible  birds^-nests;  and  the  imports  con- 
sist of  gima,  gunpowder,  small  cannons,  cotton-cloth,  corals, 
Chines©  goods,  iron,  hardware,  and  some  smaller  articles. 
The  imported  goods  are  sent  by  the  islanders  to  Bali  and 
8umbauwa,  or  are  fetched  by  the  Bugies  from  Boni  or  Celebes, 
who  carry  them  to  Singapore,  or  to  some  other  harbour  in 
Celebes  or  Borneo  which  is  visited  by  Chinese  junks,  in  which 
manner  they  find  their  way  to  Canton  and  other  Chinese 
porU. 

The  Ccramlaut,  as  well  as  the  Goram  Isltmds,  are  fre- 
quently  visitetl  by  English  and  American  w balers >  which 
exfwrt  a  considerable  quantity  of  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloves, 
which  they  obtain  by  Ijarter  for  guns,  gunpowder,  cotton- 
cloth,  anfl  some  other  articles. 

The  Dutch  consider  these  islands  as  forming  a  |»ortion  of 
their  widely-spread  dominions  in  the  Indian  Archipelago; 
but  they  have  no  settlement  on  them,  nor  doe«  it  apjyear  that 
they  ever  had.  From  time  to  time  however  they  send  a 
vessel  there  to  settle  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  between 
the  small  independent  slates,  or  to  terminate  their  wars.  It 
anpeari!  however  that  this  is  only  done  when  the  president  of 
BtJidn  is  applied  to  by  the  natives  for  that  piirjx)8e.  The 
eofnmercial  intercourse  between  Banda  and  the  Ceramlaut 
and  Gonmi  groups  is  very  great.  I'he  agricultural  produce 
of  the  islands  linds  a  read)'  market  at  Handa.  The  inhabltajita 
of  Banda  are  almost  cxclusivelv  oceufiicd  in  the  cidtivation  of 
the  nutmeg-trees;  and  sago,  oil,  cocoa-uuts,  live  stock,  wood, 
areca-nuta,  and  betel,  are  imported  in  large  quantities.  The 
islanders  bring  these  articles  to  Banda  in  their  own  vessels, 
which  however  ate  not  built  by  thetOf  but  bought  on  the 


Key  Islands  or  in  Btdi.    The  larger  fimff  i 

Ball. 

(Kolfl,  Meize  door  den  weinig 
iukscfteti  ArchipcL) 

CERA'STIUM  (from  ic^    . 
belonging  to   the   natural   «> 
5-|ttirtcHl   calyx,  5  j)etids,  all     -iui  , 
styles^  5  or  4  ;  the  oapsules  tnWUrf  op 
10  teeth.      This   is  an  exteiuiive   genua, 
which  are  common  weeds  in  tho  temp 
jMirts  of  the  world.     Don  enumerates  eigl 
these  nine  are  British » 

C.  alpmrnitt   Alpine   Mouse-ear  Chiekwc 
ascending  stem,  the  leaves  ovate,  ovate-oblong, 
the  Bowers  few  ;  tlie  »epls  blmitish^  w  ith  mcinb 
l)ract£  herbaceous^  their  margins  often  narrowlv  \ 
the  capsules,  at  length,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyl 
is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountainous  parts | 
Scotland,  and  of  Melville  Island*     It  is  subject  I 
tions,  and  a  numf>er  of  varieties  have  been «" 
Bcntham,  and  other  botimista. 

C  tjhmcraiufn  has  ovate  leavea,  acute 
with  a  narrow  membranous  margin,  and,  ai  j 
ceous  bracts,  hairy  throughout ;  tlie  famale 
ing,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  fr  fi^ 

calyx.    This  is  a  common  plant  \u  \  ._   dj 

ing  from  April  to  Sei)tember.     The  \ 
C.  triviaie,  common  in  fields ;   C, 
dry  places  ;   C.  atrovirenji,  inhabiting  — «- , 
near   the   sea ;     C  pwnilum^   found  only  { 
Suney ;   C.  teirandrum,  found  at  Tyn 
C.   latifolium^  a  rare   plant  \    and  C. 
chalky  at  id  gravelly  plac^es. 

A  few  of  the  species,  us  C.  tomentosumy  C, 
and  C.  Dahwiicum,  are  worth  cultivating  aa 
C,  htifoUttm,  C.  atpinum^  and  C.  ylaciale^  ar»] 
growing  on  rock- work,  or  in  small  pota,  wheo  i' 
placed  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  peat, 
the  same  general  treatment  as  most  hardy  planti.| 
species  may  be  propagated  by  sowing  seed  in  an  < 
the  spring  ;   the  ]>erenmal.  by  dividing  the  i  " 

(Don,  Gardefiers"  Dictionary;  Bab 

CERATITES,  a  subdivision  of  the  An 
posed  by  Haan.     It  is  jycculiar  to  tho  Mu 

TITFIS,  P.  CI 

CERATOPHYLLUM.     fCitaATOP 

CE'KEBllUM.     TBaAiN,  P.  C] 

CEREVFSL^  FERMENTUM,  Medieai  . 
Yeast,  barm,  or  zuiuin,  has  been  known  as  lo 
drinks,  being  the  active  or  exciting  agent  by  wS 
formed  out  of  sticcharine  juices,     [\VtxK,  P.  Cj 
mate  nature  and  rkkIc  of  action  of  ferments  havi 
with    great   aire    by   Turpin,    Cc^gniard 
Liebig)  M.   Rousseau   {Comptea  Jiatdus^  Nol  i 
1843),  and  Bouchardat  (Cmnpte*  Rendu* ^  Mod  , 
vol.  v.  p.  401).     These  observers  have  estoblh' 
differences  in  ferments  ;  but  it  is  to  the  coounoi 
brewers  that  the  following  observatioof  apply. 
or  that  of  any  gluten-like  material,  exdtes  m  r 
an  inles'ine  motiou,  by  which,  if  there  be  i 
sugar  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  j 
this  change  is  tidiing  place  that  yciist  is  do 
It  b  eui|iloyed  both  iiiterrmlly  and   '^  *  •• 
ctise,   the  malt  which  supplied    t 
often  been  given  alung  with  or  in 
of  nialt  or  wort.     It  was  highly 
bride,  in  tlie  treatment  of  scurvy,  i 
juice  was  generally  recognised;  and  6«  : 
given  instances  of  its  lulvanLageous  emj 
tion  to  its  ase  is,  that  it  generally  iuerei 
But   this  is  not  invariably  the  caae.     It 
recommended,  by  Dr.  Stoker  of  Dublin ^ 
and  cncniata  made  with  it  have  proved  tac^fol 
tymf«inites.     All  tliis  is  extr^       '  l»ab" 

nation  given  by  Liebig  of  th  n  i 

mote  the  digestive  proce&s.     \  ^i  /;. 

The  yeast  poultice  is  an  excellent  app 
gangrenous   ulcers,   with    offcuii^e   disc% 
granulations.    It  must  be  renew i>d  every  i 
iicial  infiuenee  is  not  owing  sulci v  Ut  tin 
evolveil,  m  ilie  same  good  etlects  ' 
of  carbonic  acid  gfis  is  directed  on  t 
liama  of  the  United  States  strongly  fitiSt 
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Didkmiiry  of  Spanish  Artists,  about  one  bnndred  papr^  of 
fngmcnts  from  the  writrnp  of  Cespedes  on  painting,  meluding 
tlic  entire  poem  on  paintin^^  which  contains  608  Imes. 
(Cean  Bennudo2,  Diccionario  Hi$(orico,  &c.) 
CE'SSIO  BONO'RUM,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the 
name  piven  to  a  process  by  which,  as  by  the  insolvency  syBteiii 
in  England,  the  estate  of  an  insolvent  person  who  do€-s 
not  come  within  tlic  opemtion  of  raerc-ontile  bankniptcy  is 
ftlt^chcd  and  distributed  among  his  creditors.  The  temi 
is  <lcrived  from  the  deed  of  cession,  or  the  assignment  by 
which,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  relief  afforded  to  him 
from  the  immediate  operations  of  his  creditors^  the  insolvent 
conveys  hia  whole  proiTcrty  for  their  behoof.  Both  tlie 
nomenclature  and  the  early  practice  of  the  system  are 
taken  from  the  Roman  Jaw.  (  Diff,  42,  tit.  3,  *  de 
cessionc  bonorum.*)  According  to  the  more  anticnt  law,  the 
person  released  from  prison  on  a  ceiJsio  bonomm  was  booiid  fo 
wear  a  motley  garment  called  the  dyvour's  habit.  In  later 
times  this  stigma  bet^jnie  the  penalty  of  iratid,  and  it  was  syl)- 
seqiientty  disusc<L  Before  tne  passing  of  the  late  act,  the 
jurisdiction  m  the  awarding^  of  Ceasio  was  entirely  confined 
to  the  Coort  of  Session,  Knd  the  insolvent  was  ref|uired  to 
have  been  a  month  in  prison  before  he  could  sue  out  the 
process.  By  (I  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  C)6,  the  *;ystrni  was  re- 
modelled. The  process  mny  now  Jjc  sue<l  out  either  in  the 
Court  of  Session  or  in  the  .sheri ira  local  court.  It  may  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  any  person  Vklm  is  in  prison  for  civil 
debt,  or  against  whom  such  a  writ  of  imprisonment  has  issued. 
It  proceeds  on  notice  to  the  creditors,  and  an  examination 
ana  surrender  of  the  insolvent.  Proceedings  instityted  in  the 
Sherilf  Court  are  liable  to  review  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
Cessio  bonorum  exhibits,  like  the  insolvency  system  in 
England,  this  important  difference  from  mercantiJe  bank- 
ruptcy ^  that  the  jicrson  who  obtains  the  privilege  is  not  dis- 
chiirged  from  bis  debts,  but  only  from  procce<linirs  against  bii> 
ppnon  for  po^Tnent  of  past  debts,  his  estate  conhnuing  to  be 
liable  to  the  Ojicfations  of  his  creditors.  In  Scotland,  how- 
ever, the  common  law  means  of  attaching  a  debtor's  property 
are  simple  and  effectual,  and  there  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  there  the  same  indueemcnr  as  in  England  to  make  the 
process  for  the  distribution  of  »bc  debtor's  effects  an  instro- 
ment  of  iheir  discovery.  The  Scottish  system,  moreover, 
cannot  be  uscil  by  the  creditors  as  a  means  of  compelling  tlicir 
debtor  to  distribute  his  estate.  It  is  a  privilege  of  the  debtor, 
and  being  seldom  resorted  to  except  by  |>ersoiis  in  a  state  of 
destitution  who  are  barosscd  by  vindictive  creditors,  the  im- 
provement of  the  system  has  not  liecn  a  matter  of  much 
interest  either  among  lawyers  or  legislators.  [B.4skbcpt 
Law'«  of  Scotland,  P,  C.  ;   Bankruptcy,  F.  C.  S,] 

CESTriA'CE.E,  or  CESTRI'N^,  a  natural  order  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  class  ol"  monopetnlous  Exogens.  It  is  nearly 
relaied  to  Solanace£e,  and  forms  a  tribe  of  that  onler  in  Don's 
Gardeners*  Dictionary,  w itb  the  following  characters ;  Limb 
of  corolla  plicate,  valvate  or  induplicatc  in  aestivation;  calyx 
5-toothed  ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  Sdobcd  regular  ;  tube 
elongated^  limb  usually  spreading ;  stamens  5 ;  anthers  de- 
liiacing  lengthwise ;  ovarium  seated  on  a  cupulate  disk ;  peri- 
cwp  capsular  or  baccate  \  placenta*  ndnate  to  the  dissepiment  ■ 
embryo  nearly  straight  witli  a  cylindrical  radicJe,  and  roundish 
leafy  cotyledons.  It  embraces  the  genera  Cestrum,  Dunalia, 
Meyenia,  Dartus,  Vestia,  Lessea,  Fabiana,  Laureria,  La- 
markia.  In  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Natund  System'  Dr. 
Lindley  recognises  the  order  Cestracea?,  and  adds,  *  I  do  not 
attempt  to  characterise  this  assemblage  of  plants,  being  uncer- 
tain what  its  rciil  f>ecuharity  is.  According  to  Schlechtendahl, 
it  has  all  the  characters  of  !M)lanacea?,  except  that  the  embryo 
ii  nearly  straight,  and  tlie  cotyledons  foUaccous.  To  this 
however  it  is  possible  that  the  valvate  sestivation  of  the 
coroHa  ought  to  be  added  \  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
the  species  of  Periphrogmos  of  the  Fiora  Peruviana  with 
winged  seeds  ought  not  to  be  included,  although  as  they  have 
an  imbricated  itstivation,  and  a  tricarnellary  fruit,  they  arc 
placed  in  Fotemoniacete.  These  planLi,  which  are  very 
different  from  most  of  Jossieu's  Cantuas,  especially  C.  querei- 
folia,  have  miich  the  habit  of  Lyeium  as  well  as  Veslia.  If 
tliey  really  do  belong  to  Polemoniaceae,  they  must  bo  consi- 
dered  ■  connecting  link  between  that  order  and  Ccstraceae.* 
Th«  genera  recognised  by  Lindley  are  Cestrum,  Veatia,  Les- 
set,  Fabiana. 

The  genus  Cestrum  has  a  tubular  calyx ^  terete  very  shorty 
obsoletely  5-toothcd;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long 
slender  cylindrical  tube ;  a  roundish  throat  and  a  Hut  linjb, 
mm-amte  eqml  segments  f  filamcots  the  length  of  the  tube  \ 


anthers  enclosed,  being  roundish »  2-celled» 
potenaium  h  a  large  woody  Kush,  which  grows 
Good  Hope,  in  lloutinqua  Dind,  and  elsewhere, 
are  arranged  in  axillary  clusters  ;  the  corolla  has 
and  a  white  limb,  antf  emits  a  perftime  rescn 
flowers,  A  decoction  of  the  bar  it  reduced  to 
eva|K)ration  is  employed  by  the  Hottentots 
arrows.  It  is  saia  to  be  a  speedy  |x>is<Mi, 
ployed  to  destroy  w  ild  beasts  by  niixing  w^ith 
wocrophyUmn  and  C.  nocivmn^  have  similar  p 
Hedimida  and  C  lamifolhtm  are  febrifuge, 
extensively  as  astringents  in  Peru.  A' 
Cestrum  have  been  described.  They  are  all 
North  and  South  Amcricafand  the  West  Ind!ft 
are  known  by  the  common  name  of  Rastard  Jai 
are  easily  cyltivated»  and  will  grow  in  any  rich  Q 
are  easily  propgated  by  cuttings,  which  should  lie 
a  hand-glass  m  heat.  The  fpecies  of  the  allis 
quire  the  same  treatment. 

(Don,  GoriJt^er/  Dictionary;  Lindlejr*  Wfli 
Limlley*  A* at  in  a/  Si/aiem.) 

CESTUI  QUE  TRUST.     [Tmusr  asd  Tj 

CETIOSA'URUS,  a  new  genus  of  large  fm 
adopted  by  Professor  Owen,  It  occurs  in  the  O 
lions. 

CETRARIA    ISLANDICA— Jlf«Ko«f    J 
Tbi^  lieben,  cfimmonly  temied  Iceland  moss,  t 
of  the  higher  mountains  of  the  northern  put 
procured  mostly  IVom  Norway  and  leeland,    '**" 
west  coast  of  ^^  hidi  latter  country  it  al 
large  size.      It  is  imported  through  Hamburg 
is  erect,  tufte<l,  olive-brown,  paler  on  one 
channelled,  and  den tato-ci bate  ;  the  fertile  k 
a|>othecia  brown,   appressed,  flat,  with  an  elc' 
(Hooper.)     The  apothecia  are  very  rarely 
thai  I  us  in  Bntuin,  save  on  the  mountains 
Aberdeenshire, and  the  imported  specime!! 
proljably  from  ix-ing  gathered  in  a  young 
IS  too  im|>ortant  an  article  of  food  in  nori 
allowed  to  grow  to  maturity.     When  dry,  it 
odour,  and  the  taste  is  bitter  and  unpleasanL 
flour  is  of  a  whitish  grey. 

The  analysis  of  Bcrzelius  gives  as  its 
matter  of  a  peculiar  kind  (itchemn)^  44*6 ; 
(cetrartn)^  iiO ;  uncrystalhzable  sugar,  3*6; 
1-6  ;  extractive  matter,  7*0 ;  gum,  3*7  ;  bi-licheM 
and  lime,  along  with  phosphate  of  lime,  1*9; 
fibrin,  36  2. 

The  bitter  principle,  or  cetrarin,  may  be  sepM 
gesting  the  lichen  in  cold  water  containing  1-161 
natc  of  f)ota^  (some  athnm  1 -300th  to  be 
twenty-four  hours.  The  whole  is  tlien  thrown 
and  tW  lit|uid  drained  off.  This  liouid,  when 
yields  a  white  principle,  extremely  bitter, 
alcohol,  jmrticularly  when  boiling,  and  lethrri 
so  in  water,  volatile  oils,  and  ercasote.  Til 
may  also  be  semraled  by  animal  charcoait 
Pcretti.  (Annaien  tier  Pharmacies  vi.  p*  M 
this  is  removed,  the  starchy  matter  diifers 
flour  in  nutritive  properties,  though  Ol 
soup  prepared  with  it  is  twice  as  nutritious 
flour.  (S|>arniann,  Voyaiie,  iii.  p.  129,  note.) 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Norway,  Lapland,  ■ 
of  Iceland,  use  it  extensively  as  an  alimentarr 
Litter  regarding  it  as  the  gift  of  *  a  boundfiil 
which  sends  ibcra  bread  out  of  very  stones.' 
(  Tour  in  Iceland)  says  that  a  porridge  tnade 
flour  id  to  a  foreigner  not  only  the  nioat 
most  palatable,  of  all  the  articles  of  lecl 
submilte*!  to  no  other  prejMiration  than  re^ 
cold  water,  drying,  and  iKiwdering  ;  after  ^ 
made  into  cakes  or  boiled  in  raiik.  Unless 
is  lioth  oflbnsively  bitter,  and  also  to  many 
hence  it  has  been  called  itchen  catkc 
Avl.  Ha/men,,  1G71,  p.  126.)  Owinf^  to 
taste,  i>ir  John  Franklin,  even  when  prmed 
not  use  it,  though  the  tripe  de  roche 
Journey  to  Sltares  of  Polar  Sea^  4io  .  }\  415, 

The  excellence  of  Iceland  mosi  i|j 

and  freedom  from  accidental  itnpurv  h 

fully  removed  before  it  is  uaod,  Iti  it«  t&»ti 
eoutaining  the  bitter  principle,  it  is  tonic, 
fuge,  demulcent,  and  Butniious.     It  has 
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ot  fDcrdj  M  an  article  of  diet,  but  as  a  medicinal 
DBomptioo.  To  obtain  benefit  from  it,  the  use  of 
pernsted  in  for  a  long  time.  This  constitutes  at 
cuky  in  the  employment  of  it,  and  casts  a  doubt  on 
atnre  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  proved 
.  The  mipleaatitness  of  tho  bitter  it  contains 
on^atable  to  moat  persons,  and  also  its  heatincr 
£t  It  for  those  who  have  cither  much  general  fc^cr, 
>f  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  a  very 
Midition  in  gennine  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Hence 
rery  reason  for  suspecting  that  in  the  instances 

15  been  used  for  a  long  time  and  proved  beneficial, 
was  chronic  bronchitis,  in  which  bitters  and  dc- 

16  extremely  useful.  To  disguise  the  disagreeable 
ly  expedients  have  been  had  recourse  to,  such  as 
with  chocolate  or  cocoa,  and  flavouring  it  with 
rer  water,  &c.  (A  full  account  of  these  may  be 
ufeland  s  Journal^  August,  1824,  p.  126,  from  the 
Oppert.  Many  fonnulie  may  be  round  in  Gciger, 
xrta  Unioer9am.)  The  only  form  officinal  in 
he  decoction,  which  is  frequently  made  the  vehicle 
il  agents.     Cetimrin  has  been  given  in  a  separate 

succedaneum  for  cinchona  bark,  and,  like  many 
bitter  articles,  is  of  considerable  efliciency  in  agues, 
titutes  for  Iceland  moss  have  been  proposed  ;  one 
of  which  is  the  Carrageen  or  Irish  moss  {Fucus 
This,  when  tlie  brackish  taste  is  lessened  by  re- 
pings  in  cold  water,  forms  an  excellent  jelly,  much 
consumptive  patients,  and  much  cheaper  than  any 
le  Sticta  pubnonaeea^  or  lung-wort,  b  of  unques- 
icacy  in  some  cases  of  asthma.  But  none  arc  so 
r  agrceaMe  as  the  Ceylon  moss  (Fvcus  amyhceusS. 
t  procured  not  only  m>m  Ceylon,  but  abundantly 
1st  coast  of  Bengal.  In  the  form  of  jelly,  soup, 
vr  other  mode  of  preparation,  it  not  omy  agrees 
is  more  relished  toan  any  jelly,  eitlier  animal  or 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  become  a  regular 
ommerce. 

Iceland  moss  imported  into  Britain  is  not  used  for 
purposes;  much  was  emplcncd  in  baking  ship- 
I  those  into  the  composition  of'^  which  it  enters  are 
•  be  attacked  by  worms,  or  suffer  much  from  sca- 
a  Saxony,  in  time  of  scarcity,  it  is  advantageously 
vheaten  flour.    In  some  countries  it  is  employed  in 

U)PHYLLUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
dsr  Umbellifcrse,  to  the  sub-order  CampylospermsD, 
ibe  Scandicinese.  It  has  an  obsolete  calyx,  obcor- 
s  vith  an  inflexed  point,  a  fruit  not  beaked  ;  carpels 
eqial  obtuse  ridges,  interstices  with  single  vittie. 
in  are  annual,  biennial,  or  ])erennial  plants  with 
nd  leaves.  Many  plants  formerly  jilaccd  in  this 
I  now  referred  to  Anthriscus.  The  Cfueropfti/lium 
tf  Lionseus  is  now  Anthriscus  st/lvesiris.  It  has  been 
Kdicine  as  a  substitute  for  hemlock.  The  Chiero- 
■tivorn  of  Lamarck  is  the  Anthriscus  Cerefolium  of 
It  is  the  garden  chervil  of  Great  Britain,  and  is 
«e  places  as  a  pot-herb.  Three  species  of  Chtcro- 
ire  acscribcd  by  Babington  in  his  recent  *  Manual 
1  Botuiy.'  C  tenaUum  has  a  rough  stem  swelling 
the  joints,  the  leaves  bipinnatc,  the  leaflets  ovate, 
inoatifid,  with  obtuse  mucronate  segments,  glabrous 
ies  equalling  the  stylopode.  It  is  a  common  plant 
•banks  in  Great  Britain,  attaining  a  height  of  three 
set.  C  cntreum  and  C  arotnaticum  have  been 
u  natives  of  Scotland,  iNit  it  is  very  doubtful  as  to 
ley  have  not  both  been  introduced, 
ton,  MoMual  of  JBriiish  Botany;  Lindley,  Flora 

i  RULE.  This  is  the  name  given  to  a  rule  of 
by  which  when  a  succession  of  equivalents  is 
last  of  each  being  of  the  same  kind  as  the  flrst  of 
a  relation  of  equivalence  is  established  Ijetwccm 
r  the  first  and  last  kind  mentioned.  Thus  if  3 
vofth  7  cows,  and  10  cows  be  worth  39  sheep,  and 
:  worth  S8  geese,  it  can  be  found  how  many  geese 
aaj  11  hones,  or  how  many  horses  are  worth  1000 
ich  questions,  and  the  mode  still  adopted  of  solving 
'  in  the  Hindu  Lii.ivati  [P.  C],  and  in  the 
IB  books  on  arithmetic  and  algebra.  They 
of  equivalents,  each  link  of  which  is  joined 
J  and  following  one  by  the  same  names,  and 
of  the  fiist  hnk  if  the  sapie  as  the  second 
C.8.,  No.  41. 


name  of  the  last ;  whence  the  name  cAam-mfe.  The  priMMi 
applies  with  great  practical  use  to  questions  in  the  arbi- 
tration of  exchanges. 

The  process  is  nothing  but  that  of  composition  of  ratiat ; 
but  it  may  be  simply  exhibited  thus :— Let  it  be  that 
3  horses  are  worth  7  cows 

10  cows  „  89  sheep 

2  sheep  „  63  geese, 

How  many  geeae  „  11  horses  ? 

From  the  first,  3  X  10  horses  are  worth  7  X  10  cows, 
which  from  the  second,  are  worth  7  x  39  sheep:  hence 
2X3X10  horses  are  worth  2  X  7  X  39  sheep  or  53  X  7 
X  39  geese.  Hence  2  X  3  X  10  X  11  horses  are  worth 
53  X  7  X  39  X  11  geese,  or  11  horses  are  worth  53  X  7 
X39X  ll-r-2x3ix  10  geese.  By  such  reasoning  the 
following  rulo  is  established: — divide  the  product  of  the 
numbers  in  the  column  which  has  no  vacancy  by  the  product 
of  the  numbers  in  the  column  which  has  a  vacancy  for  the 
unknown  quantity,  and  the  quotient  is  the  number  with  which 
the  vacanc^  is  to  be  filled  up. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  multiplier  which  exists  in  both 
columns  may  be  struck  out  before  commencing  the  process : 
this  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  rule,  namely,  that  it 
{mints  out  at  once  all  the  simplifications  which  can  be  intro- 
duced by  division. 

The  common  rule  of  three,  and  various  other  rules,  ma^  be 
brought  under  the  chain  rulo ;  but  an  attempt  is  sometunea 
made  to  reduce  under  it  ever}'  question  the  answer  to  which  is 
found  by  dividing  one  ])roduct  by  another.  This  has  been 
clone  in  all  times,  from  that  of  the  Lilivati  to  the  present. 
For  example,  if  7  men  can  reap  3  acres  in  10  days,  how  long 
will  it  take  13  men  to  reap  19  acres?  The  answer  is  found 
no  doubt  by  dividing  7  X  19  X  10  by  13  X  3;  but  if  we 
attempt  to  put  these  down  in  the  chain  form  we  have 
10  days  3  acres 

19  acres  13  men 

7  men  ?  days 

Now  even  if  we  grant  that  10  days  are,  in  the  first  clause,  an 
equivalent  for  (being  the  time  of  reaping)  3  acres,  and  that  19 
acres  are  in  the  second  clause  an  equivalent  for  (or  the  work 
of)  13  men :  we  still  find  it  impossible  to  make  out  in  what 
senile  the  7  men  of  the  first  clause  are  an  cc[uivalent  to  the 
unknown  number  of  days  in  the  second.  But  in  truth  the  10 
days  in  the  first  clause  are  not  absolutely  and  indenendcntly 
the  time  of  doing  the  3  acres,  but  only  on  condition  tnat  7  men 
are  employed ;  while  in  the  second  claiise  the  13  men  are  only 
the  reapers  of  19  acres  on  the  supposition  of  some  one  definite 
but  unknown  time  being  allowecL  The  question  is  not  there- 
fore of  the  same  class  as  that  which  was  first  proposed,  in 
which  each  quantity  mentioned  was  absolutely  and  uncon- 
ditionally an  ecjuivalent  in  value  to  one  of  the  others. 

CUALrCOMYS,  a  genus  of  rodent  Mammalia,  allied  to 
the  beaver,  from  Eppelsheim,  in  tertiary  beds. 

CHAMBERS,  GEORGE.  This  exwfllent  pwnter  of 
shipping  was  the  son  of  a  poor  seaman  of  Whitby  in  York- 
shire, where  he  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. After  he  had  attended  for  a  short  time  the  free-school 
of  his  native  town,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  to 
sea  in  a  smdl  trading  sloop,  in  which  he  served  as  cabin-boy 
for  two  years.  He  was  afterwards  bound  apprentice  to  the 
master  of  a  brig  which  traded  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Baltic  seas.  During  this  apprenticeship  he  gave  evidence  of 
that  talent  for  which  he  was  subsequently  distinguished,  by 
making  sketches  of  various  descriptions  of  shipping,  for  the 
amusement  and  gratification  of  the  seamen.  His  master,  Mr. 
Storr,  ap|)ears  to  have  been  induced  bv  these  eflbrts  to  cancel 
his  indentures,  and  Chambers  worked  his  way  home  to 
Whitby  in  another  vessel,  with  the  determination  of  becom- 
injf  a  painter  of  shins.  At  Whitby  he  knew  no  better 
way  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  coloure  than  by  ap- 
prenticing himself  to  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  painter's 
shop.  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  plodding  bis  way 
through  the  business  of  a  house-painter,  he  took  lessons  from 
an  obscure  drawing-master  of  Whitby,  of  the  name  of  Bird,  • 
and  applied  what  time  he  had  to  spare  in  IA»n^°J?  «?»»  " 
pictures  of  shipping,  for  which  he  found,  at  his  humble  prices, 
a  ready  market.  He  carried  on  this  life  for  thweycars, 
when,  being  anxious  to  visit  London,  he  again  entered  the 
seafaring  life,  and  worked  his  way  as  a  foremast-man  m  a 
trading  vessel  to  the  great  metropolis.  «.        - 

In  London,  though  very  poor,  he  refused  an  oflfer  «  em- 
ployment as  a  journeyman  house-iwmtcr  at  thirty  ahUlmp  per 
week,  being  bent  upon  painting  shippinft;  ud  be  ibartl^ 
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to  obtaia  considerable  employment  in  the  rcpre- 
of  sitifia.  Uftvirrg  obtaiQcd  iiowcver  lui  intro- 
duction to  Mr,  Horner^  that  genileman  emiiloyed  him  for 
seven  years  on  tiie  trr^^at  paooraoia  of  Loruioo  vX  llic  C»j1i>s- 
•eum.  At  the  comjjletioa  of  this  work  he  was  cqgo*rwl  as 
Bcene-painter  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  Whila  at  this  tbratrc 
iome  of  hia  work*  etbiicted  the  notice  of  Vico-AfUiiiral  Lord 
Mark  Kerr,  who  became  Chiiinfiors's  sincere  [Kitron,  and 
procured  him  an  jntroduciion  to  King  William  IV.  and 
Queesn  AdeJaidef  who  a[)point€'il  him  theif  murine  [jointer. 
lie  was  onlerecl  u>  attend  at  Windsor  Castle  with  hJs  f>ort- 
foiio  of  drawinffs,  and  the  rolioninfr  necount  of  bis  interview 
with  the  sailor-king  and  hh  queen  is  ^iven  in  a  tneoioir  of 
Chombers  which  whs  published  at  Whithy.  He  was  first 
u>hered  to  8ir  Herbert  Fuvior,  the  kind's  (irivato  secretary ^ 
who  eased  liiii  ininii  by  telling  him  that  no  ceremonious  for- 
tnalitiea  would  be  reqoired  of  him,  and  then  introducexl  him 
to  their  majcstied.  Thc*y  looked  over  his  isket(  lies  for  a  choicse 
of  ftubjecta  :  th«j  kin^  chose  a  stormy  wcne,  whirh  the  oueen 
objected  to  as  too  dismal,  when  the  sailor-king-  oWrved,  *  in 
the  blunt  phrafieology  of  an  old  commodore,  ^'  Oh  ma*iimT 
we  siiilors  bkc  those  boisterous  seenes  the  best — eh  I  Mr. 
CliAmbers  ?"  *  The  king  chf>6G  a  sea-fig;ht,  and  the  oneen 
<4iose  a  calm  coast  ^-eno  ncur  Dover.  Chambers  painted  also 
A  view  of  Greenwich  Hospital  for  the  fjucenj  and  the  Open- 
ing of  New  London  Bridge  for  tii^  king^. 

He  was  now  reaning^  the  fruits  of  his  persevering  industry  ; 
he  had  jcriveo  up  his  appointment  as  scene-painter  to  the 
Pavilion  Theatre,  and  he  wai  in  a  fair  w oy  of  establishing 
fame  and  tbrtnne  together;  but  a  constitution  orig^iuutly  very 
weak,  and  much  shattered  by  a  seafaring  life,  wns  unable  to 
bear  the  inoeasant  application  liia  ambitious  mind  fubjcctcd 
it  to  ;  and  at  that  jErreat  und  tryio};:  crisis— the  tnmsition  from 
indig^ence,  obscurity,  imd  slavery,  to  honour  and  a<Hui*ntX' - 
bis  remainint^  strength  giive  way,  and  he  gradually  fell  into 
a  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  hini :  he  died  of  anennsm  of 
the  aorta,  in  October,  1840,  leaving;  a  wife  and  three  children. 

Chambers's  pictures  are  now  bepinninfr  to  be  vaiucfi  by 
collectorjf,  tbongh  few  appreciate  tliem  during  his  life  time. 
He  woa  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  m  Watt^r- 
Colours,  in  wliicb  ityle  he  drew  wiLli  great  tle^nce  and 
effect  His  chief  productions  however  are  his  navaJ  battles 
ill  oil,  in  wliicii  he  was  excellenlj  cepecially  in  the  con- 
•CrtiCtioii  aixil  rigging  of  his  sliips,  though  in  his  coleuring^ 
thivs  la  on  UDnAturai  redness  of  eribct  pervading  every  tiling, 
the  smoke  in  particular.  There  are  in  the  ball  of  Greenwit  h 
Hospital  three  battles  by  Chamljers  ;  The  Bombuniment 
of  Algiers  by  the  squadrou'led  by  Viscount  Eitmijutb,  tJ.C.B., 
in  1816,  presenU'd  in  183{>"  bv  the  adminil's  friends; 
Pwrtoiiello  taken  by  Admiral  Vernon  ond  Commodore 
Brown  in  1739,  presented  in  1830  by  E.  II.  Locki^r,  Esq., 
coiumissioner ;  and  a  copy  of  West's  picture  of  the  destruction 
oj'the  French  fleet  in  the  port  of  La  Uogiie  by  Vic«?- Admiral 
Sir  Georffe  flooke,  Kt.,  in  3692. 

(Art'Cfnion  Journal,  December,  1840;  Catalogue  of  the 
Nnral  GttUenj  of  Gremwkh  Ho$pitnL ) 

CHAM1S«0\  ADELBEtlT  VON,  a  disanguished  poet, 
juittiralist,  and  traveller,  was  born  on  the  27  th  of  January,  1781 , 
in  the  chftteau  of  Boncourt  in  Chamfiagne.  He  l>elonged  to  a 
very  ancient  noble  family  of  Lorraine.  Until  ilie  outbreak  f>f 
the  Freoeh  revolution  the  family  liveil  cjnicdy  on  ibeir  est^tte, 
and  Add  berths  broliier  Charles  was  one  of  tb*"  pagi^  of  Luuis 
XV^L,  to  whom  he  remained  faithful  to  the  last,  and  fur  ¥k  tmni 
he  risked  his  life  on  several  oi  casions.  In  1790  the  ctjfttoan 
Boncourl  was  rased  to  the  ground,  wliercijp>n  tlic  family  of 
the  Chamiuoa  quitted  France ;  and  after  having  wan de red 
about  10  the  Netherlands  and  the  south  of  GernMiny,  they  nlti- 
miitely  went  to  Berlin,  in  171>0,  where,  together  \vitb  'other 
Frentb  emigrants,  the^y  took  up  tlieir  iierroanent  residence. 
As  they  ha^i  lottaJl  ibeir  propertjr,  the  whole  family  lived  ufKm 
the  li.tle  income  which  two  of  the  sons  made  by  painting 
miniature  portraits.  Adelbert  however  waf  extremely  for- 
tunare;  the  que«n  of  Prussia  madu  him  one  of  her 'ijages, 
'  and  took  great  care  of  his  education,  which  he  received  in  one 
of  tlM  gymoAiiunu  of  Berlin,  He  made  btmsetf  thoroughly 
ae^ueiated  with  the  German  language  and  literature,  and  the 
•pirit  which  pervades  all  hh  own  literary  productions  shows 
that  hebemme  so  completely  Germanized  "that  the  pculiarities 
d'  the  German  mind,  which  are  most  foreign  to  the  French, 
were  in  him  most  prominent.  In  1798  lie  entered  the  Pms- 
aian  army,  and  Ijis  parents  tocepting  the  offer  of  Napoleon, 
I  ben  First  Consul,  rettirnod  to  France.  Shortly  after  this  he 
begmt  writing  pottry  in  Gennan,  and  from  1804  to  1806  he 


edited  a  *  Mufens^lnumath/  conjoindy  wii 
Ense.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  Chamisso 

^rvicc,  and  in  1610  be  returned  to  Francep' 
hud  recovered  a  great  part  of  their  proftprtr, 
he  was  toucher  in  a  school  at  Naj> 
feelings  and  Uie  friendships  he  h^^ 
him  hack  to  that  counUy.     He  now  ^icvr 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  natural   ^c^m 
wrote   fur  the  amusement  of   tlie   child i 
litfle  book  called  '  Peter  S^h?mii,'  containi 
man  who  lo^e^i  his  shadow.     This  amusing 
has  fjccn  translated   into  English   Mni  rm 
languages,   wo*   tirst  jjubiishcd  in    Gcro) 
friend  de  laMotte  Fouqu^  (1814),  vthich  hail 
to  look  ujjon  it  as  iJie  jiroduction  of  Founu^ 
uccompnicd  by  some  lyric  [wein?*  and  Ijaibuia^ 
tlie  author  himself  in  1827.    In  1814  Count  T 
cellor  of  the  Husaian  empire,  prepared  on  ei 
round  the  world  at  his  own  expense.    He  invii 
accompany  the  expedition  as  nattimlist,  and  the 
gladly  accepted.     In  1815  Chimiifi^o  embarked 
imder  Captain  Kofzebuc;  and  r<^riimed  thither 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  ex|>edition  bad  been 
of  a  north-cast  [lassage,  in  which  tf  '   •  - — "-tion 
all  other  resjx^cts  the  discoveries  w  saCi 

accotmt  of   the  voyage   was  pubi ,    Kofd 

volumes,  and  Chami^so  bimselS*  pubti&hed  * 
Ansicbtcn  auf  cincr  lleise  um  dje  Welt,*  Weimiri 
\4hich  forms  an  indispensable  supplement  to  Kotf 
and  contains  a  most  faithful  accotmt  of  everythil 
within  the  range  of  his  |>ersonal  ob*er«'aHon.  Al 
from  this  voyage  Channsso  again  took  up  bia 
Berlin  ;  the  university  cofiferred  upofi  htm  til 
doctor  in  philosophy  \  he  became  a  member  i 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  soon  alW  he  receivect 
ment  of  insjH?ctor  of  the  botanical  ganieos  of 
While  in  this  situation  he  wrote  a  t>otanieal  woi 
derin  Norddeutsehland  vorkommenden  nut^iichifl 
liehsten  GewHchse,  nct»st  Ansichten  uber  dm  ] 
und  I'flanzenkuncle,*  fVerlin,  1827.  These 
did  not  estrange  him  froui  the  cultivation  of 
the  lust  ten  years  of  bis  life  he  produced 
smull  |ioems,  many  of  which,  esfiecialiy  hi 
and  ball  ads,  belong  to  the  best  production* 
German  literature.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  A 
Berlin.  His  |K>ems  were  collected  and  fHihlisbi 
Leipzig,  1831,  in  I  vob  6vo,  and  a  settjnd  rdiliaa^ 
1834.  A  collection  of  all  his  works,  both  in 
verse,  was  (mblished  at  Leipzig  in  4  vols.  S*"^,"!! 
second  cditicfn  in  1842  in  U  vols.  12mo,  th*-  twe  | 
contain  Chandsso's  life  and  corres|Kmdme« 
Hitzig, 

CHAMOMILE.     [AwTHKstrs  Nomua,  P. 

CHANCELLOR  of  a    CHURCH,   or   a 
or  a  CATHEDRAL.     [CiiAscrrLoa,  P.  C] 

CHANCELLOR  of  the  DUCHY  of  LAJ 

[CnA>LBrjJ»B,  P.  C-l 

CILVNCELLORS    of  the   FNIVERSIT 
FORD  rnd  CAM  BRIDGE.     fCiiAKCJu.Loa. 

CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHEQUER. 
I.OU,  P.  CI 

CIIANNING,  WILLIAM  ELLERY 
sou  of  an  eminent  n«en:h«nt  of  Nc\ 
United  States;  and  the  grandson,  i 
euf»fK)se,  of  William  Ellery,  who^e  n-nr,.  ri. 
of  the  other  dclegatCH  to*  theCnn  t.  ;  -  I  ' 
sign  a  lures  to  the  Declaration  of  Iiickj 
was  extended  to  the  year  1820,  when  he  4wd 
ninety -two.  Ellery,  it  is  stated,  kept  up  tht 
r*»ading  every  moniing  a  chapter  or  two  of  the 
Testa  mm  t  tdl  he  was  upwarfls  of  ninety;  uttd 
powers  in  general  remained  vigoffnis  atnio^t  ta 
circumstiHiee  which  he  usetl  himsrlf  to  »*tirtbitff» 
verani-e  in  regularly  exerciiiing  thorn.  ' 
Newj^Mirt  in  1780  o  1781.  fie  was 
College,  and  Ida  first  views  are  «id  to  ha 
the  medical  profession  ;  but  he  wna  ei 
lecture?  or  advice  of  the  Hollis  pr 
the  mini.^lry  in  the  Unitarian  coni; 
scarcely  as  yet  distinguished  in 
name,  and  at  any  rate  was  ne 
from  what  is  commonly  Ciiii 
clear  a  line  aa  now.     8oon  after  taking  his 
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ilh€  end  oi  the  c«nfitry,  he  went  to  Virginui,  md  spent 
^8ii»t>    '  I  te«42hGr»     But  in  1^03  he  was  unpointed 

to  the  oft  I  h^?  rPTnained  for  the  rest  of  hi»  nft%  that 

if  |M8lor  cri  ill.,  i  •..it^ml  Slfi'tt  coiig-pcgaiion  in  Boston,  At 
Mi  Ibne  be  wi»  considered  to  lewi  to  what  arc  called  evan- 
iiBcfli  Tiewi;  and  icTeraJ  "t*  il«*'  m  i  r?,i,,mrjjj^  clerqrjmcm  of 
pktr  ipemotfimis  used  o*  <  vcU  from  his  pulpit. 

Bkofrn  preadung  ejirlir  tl  '»y  it»  5ui>erior  pili.'^h 

mJ  ^lomif^ee  ;  bat  not,  it  would  apjM^ur,  to  any  remarkable 
iftprg<  ail  he  ImJ  ofHdated  for  some  yeurs,  when  \m  theology 
liitriiiwit  a  laord  decided  charaeler,  And  his  congregation,  har- 
iil|t  caii9idf»nib)y  iucreojcd^  built  him  a  larger  clutreh,  and 
a»»«  hmt  »  roIh>;i',*ne,  th^  Re?,  Mr.  Gannett,  What  first 
U^jQ^iit  hhn  iriio  Lfeneful  notiee  in  his  own  countiy  were 
I  adn  fj  he  publishe*!  during  the  war  of  1S12. 

i  w<  T  by  a  numljer  of  [iftpera  in  the  *  Christian 

Bple/ til '     ^         I  m  E^  laijner,' Ann  perhaps  Other  Doaton 
VBfR*  msigiiyi  ,  III  1     ,  lind  however  Dr.  Channing*8 

\  w*»  (lot  fliiicii  hcuiii  ui  till  after  the  ai)peanuice  of  im 
ki  oo  lh«  Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton/ 
itmily  published  In  the  fonn  of  a  review  of  tiie  ^  Treatise 
^    aiian  Doctrine*  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  1826. 
*  sfline  publication  for  1829  appeared  his  *  Remarks  on 
and  Character  of  Napoleon  lJona|jarte/  as  a  review 

#  Lt(*?  of  N^ipolf»on,  In  1830  a  collection  of  Chan- 
*'d  in  a  royal  8vo.  volume  at  Boston, 
VI,  Difirouree^f  and  Miseellanlea/ 

Jeopunuea  u>  i»nHi3;c  oeeasioiud  tracts,  discoureeSf  and 
writiiigs  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  of  which 
'  friiseqtient  collections  were  formed,  both  in  America 
Englfliid;  but  the  moit  completa  we  believe  i^  that 

*  at  GlaagoWf  in  6  vols*  8vo.,  of  which  tJ)e  6rst  iive 
liroiight  out  in  1840,  with  the  sanction  and  assistance  of 

inln^   htmsdf,  and   the   sixth    in   1844  under  the 

of  his  son  Mr.  W.  F.  Channing,     The  subjects 

trc^itcd  of,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 

Ece,  public  cdtit'iition,  the  church,  and  especially 

of  neg^ro  slavery,  of  which  measure  Channing 

of  the  wann<^  adv€»cates,  though  he  belonged,  we 

t  Ui  no  anti-slarery  society,  and  even  doubted  the 

^•'  associations.      ills  death    took   place   nt 

ijont,  Sod  October,  1842. 

:  i_'  1^  one  of  the  most  alnking  writers  America  has 

?i :  ?ind  his  work?,  besides  their  attractions  of  style,  are 

'  '^'-  :t  pure  and  lafty  moral  spirit.     Uis  eloquence 

often  imposing-,  hits  not  much  nature  or  real 

ir  is  moitfy  vtrlwl ;  the  thoughts  arc  true  and 

new  or  profound  ;  it  is  exciting  un  a  first  pe- 

hardly  bear  a  second.     Nothing  that  he  Las 

I  therefore  has  much  chaucc  of  long  retaining  its  repu- 

theff*  is  too  llitle  in  it  of  the  Sjjirit  of  lite  ;  too  little 

c^  *>e  called  its  own,  and  that  is  not  to  be 

R:>th  in  its  rhetorual  chiinicter  however 

m  Li-  rlrja  of  si?ntiment,  it  was  well  calculated  to   pro- 

?  ASi  Immedkte  eflRpct.     In  a  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Channing 

♦C      '  'T      :  y'  for   Deeember,    1842,    to 

I  we  li  Uit  most  of  the  few  facts  we 


iihiL-  i.j  Live,  uiu  \%iiich  is  rather  a  eulogy  than  a 

ar,  it  is  stateti  that  his  elocution  was  i^eeuliar,  and  his 

rttid  fiolemnitv  in  the  pulpit  trreater  than  that  of  ihe 

Dtj   of  prcacncrs.      In   early   life,    though  small    in 

littd  of  a  light  frame,   he  was  considered  an  athletic 

but  his  health  suffered  from  exposure  or  ncgl/jtt 

;  in  Virginia,  and  was  never  aftervvar^ls  so  robust 

i  beeo. 

iffemtttfs  Magazine;  Br.  Channing,  Works.) 

LJfTREY,  SIR  FRANCIS,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of 

1752,  at  Norton,  in  Derbyshire,  where  his  father  was 

Chantrey's  father  wished  lo  make  an  attorney  of 

be  preferred   being   an   artist,   and   his   nretlilcr- 

IW  mrTing.     He  was  accordingly  bound   lor  thn  e 

career  at  Sheffield  ;    but  during  the  timo  oi^  his 

tjip  he  found  that  it  was  a  style  of  work  which  did 

a,  as,  in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  its 

too  circumscribed  to  adifiit  of  any  great  display  of 

.or  an  adequate  gratification  of  a  true  love  for  art, 

_^ '  I  turned  his  attention  to  modelling  in  clay  ;  and 

'^UsA  hh  fortune?  as  a  niodeller,  first  in  Dublin,  Ihen  in 

Ti^iTTr'/h ,  snd  lastly  in  London :    the  reason  probably  of 

'•m  tost  was  an  impression  that  in  the  great 

hjuvc  JO  many  more  able  rivals  to  compt'te 

ktii  xhvd  ma  chance  of  succcfs  there  was  coni[iarativLdy 

In  LoodoiiT  NoUekens  wtis  greatly  inatrumcniJtl  m 


promoting  Chantrey*g  fortunes.  The  young  sculptor  (he  was 
then  four  and  twenty^  sent  a  bust  of  J.  li.  Smith  to  the  ex. 
hibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which*  in  the  dispcjfiition  of 
the  works  for  exhibition,  attracted  the  admiration  of  Nolle- 
kens,  who  said: — *  It  is  a  splendid  work  ;  lei  tlje  man  bd 
known  :  remove  one  of  my  bust*,  and  put  this  in  its  place.* 
NoUekcns  himself  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  make  him 
known :  he  recommended  Chan  trey  upon  all  occasions  when 
a  bust  was  required.  Chantrcy  however,  having  once  foiUMl 
the  opportunity  of  making  himsidf  known,  required  ibeiic»« 
forth  no  other  recommendation  than  his  busts  to  ensure  him- 
self full  employment  in  thai  dcpariment  of  art.  In  1816  he 
was  chosen  an  Associate,  and  in  181S  a  Member,  of  the  Royal 
Af^demy.  In  the  following  year,  1819,  he  paid  his  tjrst 
visit  to  Italy,  where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academiea 
of  Rfjmo  and  Florence. 

In  the  career  of  a  uniformly  successful  artist  there  are  few 
incidents  to  record :  Chantrey's  career  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  as  a  monumcutii]  sculptor,  was  unrivalled; 
beyond  this  sphere  however  he  did  not  range.  He  waa 
knighted  by  the  cfueen  in  1S37,  at  whirh  j>eriod  he  was 
alread^y  a  sufierer  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  from  this  time 
he  lintsbed  few  works  himself:  their  completinn  was  en- 
trusted to  his  able  assistant  Mr,  Weekei.  Of  hia  poetio 
works,  which  are  not  many,  ftiw  were  eiecated  fi*Dm  hU  own 
designs :  the  statue  of  Lady  Louisa  Russell,  daughter  of  the 
late  duke  of  Bedlbnl,  nt  vVoburn  Abbey,  and  the  Sleeping 
Children,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lich^etd,  his  best  sepulchred 
monument,  were  both  executed  from  the  designs  of  Stothard  : 
(ho  first  is  a  child  on  tiptoe,  pressing  a  dove  to  her  bosom  ; 
the  second  is  a  raonwment  to  two  chiTdrcn  of  the  late  W\  Ro- 
binson, Esq.  There  are  also  in  Wobum  Abb^y  two  reliefs 
from  Homer  by  Chantrey— the  Fartiug  of  Hector  and  Amiro- 
maehe,  and  Penelope  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses  ;  but  they  ore 
calcoiated  rather  to  detract  from  his  reputation,  or,  in  other 
words,  arc  evidence  that  poetic  art  was  beyond  his  sphere. 
They  are  engraved  in  plates  xxix.  and  xxx.  of  the  *  Outline 
Engravings  and  descriptions  of  the  Wobura  Abbey  Marbles.* 
Dr.  Waagen  terms  them  etift*  and  stylcless  productions;  and 
he  speakj  still  more  seveiely  of  the  statue  of  Lady  Louisa 
Russell. 

As  a  monumental  sculptor  Chantrej  will  rank  hij^h  :  some 
of  his  statues  in  this  branch  of  art  are  among  tlie  nnest  spe- 
cimens of  their  class.  One  of  iiis  very  bt^st  works  is  tbe 
bronze  statue  of  William  Pitt,  in  Hanover  Square,  London. 
There  are  also  marble  statues  by  him,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
of  Francis  Homer,  Sir  T.  S.  ftafflee,  George  Ctinning,  Rev. 
E.  F.  Sutton,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  also  statues  of  Wa^shington,  in  the  stale-nouse  at 
Boston,  United  States;  Spencer  Fercival,  in  All  Saints* 
Church,  Northampton  ;  James  W^att,  in  the  church  of  Aston, 
near  Birmingham;  SirEdwaril  Hyde  East  and  Bishop  II  eber, 
at  Calcutta ;  Canning,  in  the  town-hall  of  Liverpool ;  Mount- 
Ktuart  EInhinstonc  and  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  at  Bombay  ;  Dr. 
Ryder,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  In  Lichfield  Ca- 
t  bed  ml ;  and  Dr.  Bathurst,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  Norwich 
Cathednd.  His  busts  are  extremely  numerous-,  his  sitters 
were  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  of  rank  and  distmction 
of  his  time.  lie  exeeuted  also  some  ecjueatrian  statues  in 
bronze,  but  few,  and  they  are  not  of  the  highest  merit ;  their 
postures  are  formal  and  want  vigour  :  the  horses  are  particu- 
larly inanimate  in  the  body  and  limits.  His  last  work  of  tbia 
class,  the  Wellington  lestimoniid,  now  placed  before  the  new 
Royal  Exchange,  London,  was  exccuied  neaily  entirely  by 
Mr.  Weekcs. 

Thotigh  deservedly  eminent  in  his  ityle,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  bcjit  sculptors  of  his  time,  Chantrey  cannot  be  recKOtted 
among  great  sculptors;  his  busts  clisplay  no  ettraordinanr 
powers  of  expreasiun  or  of  modelling,  and  the  b4»l  d  m§ 
stattiei  are  but  simple  dmpod  ti^rures  in  ropoeo,  well  propor- 
tioned and  well  planted  on  their  legs :  but  they  ire  not  «i- 
porior  to  similar  works  by  many  tenlplon  of  km  reoowD. 
Chantrey*s  personal  appearance  was  an  inda,  OOt  flf  what  waS| 
but  of  w  Imt  was  not  to  l>e  found  in  hi^i  w  orkt ;  be  was  rmther  ttiMilI 
and  his  countenance  wa»  lirouil  and  c^hiofiy  remarkable  for  grmj 
humoiu-and  jovialty,  indicuttvo  of  little  uoelryor  iirij'  ^ 

and  less  sentiment.     Whinrvcr  hi'  had  a  comausei  ^ 

involved  more  than  portraiture,  be  ii  mM  id  laire  1  , 

had  recourse  to  somo  friend  more  fattlHar  wtth  w*ti.  ^ 

for  the  design.  In  the  treiitrntfit  of  hia  portmita  ht,^,  r wr  i^ 
alwayadiipoaed  tlin  iin]iirtiireaaiii  eoilBSi  of  lb*  proaotii  ^^ 
with' the  gfMtcat  Judgniafitt  and  «itii  ^  )«tft  lioaaiUe  ii^^ 
to  the  nroportbni  of  lb*  hmm  igni)  k«  hevAr  Wf% 
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Itjff  or  stony,  as  they  are  on  many  of  ihe  statues  In  St.  Paurs 
Cathedra]  t  eicX'Uted  Uy  some  ot  Clum trey's  contemporuricj 
and  immediate  predecessor?. 

Chantrey  haa  no  chililren  or  very  near  relations,  and  he 
left  the  reversion  of  a  jwrtion  of  his  itrojjcrTy,  nt  the  death  or 
second  marrinifc  of  his  wife,  to  the  chsposal,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, of  the  president  and  eounciJ  of  the  Royal  Acaf!emy 
of  Am  in  L«>Ddon,  for  the  promotion  of  British  Fine  Art  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  inclutliug  an  annuity  of  300/.  for  the 

S resident  and  of  50/.  for  the  seeretiiryt  pyabte  on  the  1st  of 
anuary  in  every  year.  The  interest  of  the  j-esidao  is  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  Fine  Art  of  the  highest  merit  in 
painting  and  sculpture  that  can  be  ohtaineil,  either  already 
executed  or  which  may  hereafter  be  executeti  by  artiste  of  any 
nation,  provided  such  artists  shall  have  acliiuny  reiii<led  in 
Gi'Cdt  Britain  during  t!ie  eseculing  and  completing  of  such 
works  J  it  being  his  express  direction  that  no  work  of  art  shall 
be  purchased  unless  it  ahall  have  been  executed  within  the 
fihoroa  of  Great  Britain  :  and  further »  that  in  making  such 
purchases,  the  works  of  tlie  highest  merit  shall  be  chosen, 
solely  with  regard  to  their  intrinsic  merits  and  a  Ul>eral  |)ricx* 
be  pid,  wholly  at  the  discretion  of  the  president  and  council 
of  tlic  Uoya I  Academy.  The  president  and  council  however 
Mill  not  on  obliged  to  lay  out  annually  the  whole  or  any  |iart 
of  the  annual  sum  at  their  disposal,  which  may  be  allowed  to 
BceumuJate  for  not  more  than  me  ycar.^.  All  purchases  must 
be  bonk  fide  purchase*  of  finished  works.  The  will  expressly 
pmvides  against  commissioning  any  artist  \v  hatever  to  execute 
works ;  afid  all  purchases  must  be  publicly  exhibited  for  at 
least  one  month,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy or  elsewhere. 

All  these  purchases  are  to  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  and  establishing  a  *  Public  National  Collection  of 
British  Fine  Art  in  Painting  and  Scul|>ture/  executed  within 
the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  The  will  provides  also  against 
any  expenditure  of  these  funds  in  llic  erection  of  a  building  to 
contain  j>ermanently  tlie  works  thus  purt  based ;  it  having  been 
Chantrey**  expectation  that  such  building  would  be  provided 
by  the  nation  free  of  all  charge  ujwn  his  estate.  In  case  of 
the  complete  dissolution  of  the  Royul  Academy,  the  trustees 
of  tlie  estate  are  emjxjw  cred  by  the  w  ill  to  petition  |»arlianient 
to  carry  out  the  same  object.  The  [in>|>erty  devoted  by  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey  to  tlus  purjxjjre  k  hig  rcsiduarv  per- 
sonal estate,  over  and  above  the  property  bequeathed  to  his 
wife,  and  all  legacies  ;  but  he  expresses  a  wish  that  at  the 
decease  of  bis  wife  all  the  property  bequeathed  to  her  should 
bo  by  her  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  Lady  Chantrey 
however^  so  long  as  she  remains  a  w  idow,  has  a  life*interest 
in  this  residusiry  personal  estate  i  its  amount  is  not  pub- 
licly known,  but  It  is  said  to  be  about  *iOOOA  per  annum  ;  it 
is  vested  in  five  trustees,  including  the  j>re.sident  and  iretisurer 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Chantrey  left  to  his  friend  and 
princif«l  assistant  Allan  Cunningham  ^JOOO/.,and,  in  aerKliril, 
B  life-annuity  of  100/  ,aud,  in  c-iisc  of  bis  death,  to  bis  widow. 
He  left  also  to  his  assistant  Henry  Weekes,  1000/. ;  provided 
in  Ijoth  cases  that  they  continued  in  their  offices  as  ossistanls, 
until  tlie  completion  of  his  unHnished  works,  or  such  as  it  was 
neccs^iry  to  nnish,  Allan  Cunningham  ho\vever  did  not  sur- 
vive Chantrey  an  entire  year  i  Chantrey  died  on  tlie  25th  of 
November,  1841  ;  Cunningham  died  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1842.  Chantrey  and  Cunningham  were  great  friends, 
and  when  Chantrey  wiis  building  his  mausoleum^  he  said  to 
thp  poet  that  he  would  make  the  vault  large  enough  to  con- 
tain him  also:  *  No,'  said  Allan  Cunningham,  *  1  should  not 
like,  even  when  1  am  dead,  to  he  so  i-hut  up.  I  would  far 
rather  rest  where  the  daisies  will  grow  over  my  bead/ 

Chantrey  was  buried  in  a  vault  constructed'  by  himself  in 
the  church  of  his  native  place,  Nortcm  in  Derbyshire,  and  he 
bf*<iueathed  200/.  per  annum  to  the  clergymftn  of  the  pluce,  so 
long  aH  his  tontb  eihall  last,  to  instruct  ten  poor  boys,  and  to 
poy  annually  10/,  to  five  poor  men,  iiiid  to  five  poor  widows 
or  unmarried  women,  sclecteii  by  the  clergyman,  and  being  of 
the  parish  of  Norton ;  the  residue  to  be  reserved  bv"  the  cler- 
gyman  for  his  own  use  in  consideration  of  his  trouble. 

{Arl- Union  Journal^  1^42;  CiitaJiy^juc^  of  the  Erkibitions 
€^  the  Royal  Academy ;  Waagen,  Kuastler  und  Kunstwerhe 
in  Enqhmd.) 

CHAPMAN,  GEORGE,  the  earliest  English  translator 
of  Homer,  and  known  aJso  as  ii  rsrolihe  writer  of  dramas,  wiis 
Ijorn  in  the  year  1557.  His  birth-place  is  uncertain.  8ome 
have  fuppoied  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Hertfordishire,  in 
which  county,  at  Hitchhiff  hill,  he  is  known  to  imve  for  some 
time  resided^  "^  him  to  have  been  of  a  Kentish 
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family.  The  same  %Titcr  a£9erts  thut  lie 
und  that,  although  eminent  in  chifi^lcs,  be  S 
a  fact  w  hich  hai  Imm-h  rcterr^  to  as 
of  an  academit^d  degree.  Coming  to  J 
ranks  of  the  professional  authors,  and 
member  of  the  best  literary  society,  ftjiMv-tatri 
with  Daniel,  imd  with  Shaksncrc,  who  waa  six  or  pi 
]m  junior.  He  was  jiatrt^fnisi^d  by  Sir  Thoinat  \y» 
ami  his  son,  by  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  T  ~ 
royal  favourite.  The  death  of  the  prince,  and  1 
minion f  may  be  supposed  to  bavc  had  an 
fluence  on  his  position  \  and  even  before  these  efi 
w  ith  Ben  Jonson  und  Marston,  had  narrowly  c 
punisliment  for  satirical  reflections  on  the  SGcHeh,c 
their  cometly  of  *  Eastward  Ho  !'  But,  althou^  I 
iars  of  Chupman^s  history  are  little  known,  it  l|J 
that  he  held  some  place  about  court ;  and  there  ii 
of  his  having  ever  laboured  under  those  pecuniatri 
which  mark  so  painfully  the  biography  of  soiac  ofu 
con  tern  porariea.  His  personal  cliaractcrj  too,  appora 
been  both  rcspectabie  and  amiable.  Jon^in  4i 
Drummond  that  he  loved  Chapman;  and  AntlMi 
aiiserts  him  to  have  been  '  a  person  of  most  reveiil 
ruligious  iuid  temperate,  qualities  rarely  meeting  Ii 
lie  attained  to  a  ri{>e  old  age,  and  died  in  Lcfndo 
12ibofMay,  1G34.  He  wa5  buried  in  the  ch 
St,  Gilea-io-the-fields,  where  his  friend  Inigo  Jo 
monument  to  his  memory. 

Chapman's  pubhshed  writings  were  nan 
his  u on -dramatic  piwluclions,  the  most  valtiab 
ambitious,  was  his  famous  translation  of  Homer 
fourtecn-syJlable  verse.  Seven  books  of  his  Iliad  •] 
159S  ;  twelve  Woks  appeared  in  folio  about  1600; 
the  accession  of  King  Jumes  in  IG03,  there  was  )tt1 
folio  the  complete  translation  :  '  The  Iliads  of  Uoa 
of  Poets,  never  before  in  any  language  tndy  traosh 
n  comment  n|xm  some  of  hi  a  ebiet  places,  done 
tho  Greek  by  George  Chapman.*  Of  this  work] 
recently  appeartul,  with  introduction  and  notes,] 
Cooke  Taylor,  London,  1843^  *2  vols.  ]2nio. 
similarly  translated,  apiK'ared  in  1614,  and  wo*  I 
the  fame  year  by  the  *  Battle  of  the  Frop  and 
the  Homeric  Hymns  and  Epigrams.  The  follow 
Chapmnn*s  other  non-<tramalic  works,  original  and  t 
—  1,  *  The  Shadow  of  Night,  containing  two 
Hy nines/  1594,  4 to.  2,  *  Ovid's  Banouet^of  Sen 
4 to.  3,  *■  Hero  and  Leander,  begim  oy  Ch*  Ml 
finished  by  George  Chapman,'  1606,  4to,  4  J 
Riiptus,  or  the  Tears  of  Peace/  IG09,  4to.  5,  *  M 
or  FLineml  Song,  on  the  most  disastrous  DeMh  oS 

I  bom  Prince  of  Men,  Henry  Prince  of  Wale*,*  Ifl 
'  Andromeda  Li  be  rata,  or  the  Nuptial  Is  of  Pers^ 
dromcda/  1G14,  4to.  7,  *  The  Georgicks  of  U 
George  Chaj^nan,  translate*!  elalxirately  out  of  i 

1618,  4to.     S,   '  Pro   Vere  Autumni  Lacrytmt, 
uKirieof  Sir  Horatio  Vere,'  162'2,  4to.     9,  *A 
of  a  strange  action  of  Nero,  &e.  ;  also  a  Just  I 
Roman  Smell-Feast,  being  the   Fifth   Satyre  a 
1629,  4to. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  Chapman*!  pl^ 
diitcs  of  their  printing  :—l,  *  The  Blind  Bof 
dria/ a  comedy,  15y8.  2,  *  An  Humourrius 
a  eomeily,  150i*.  3,  *  All  Fools,*  a  comedy;  m 
ward  Ho,-  a  comedy,  1605  (by  Chapman,  J 
Marston)  ;  l>oth  renrinted  in  Dodsley'a  collection 
GentleiJian  lUher/ a  «)medj%  1606;  6,  *  Monii« 
a  comedy,  1606  ;  and  7,  *  Bussy  d'AralKiis/  a  tnq 
idl  the  three  rejirinted  in  Dilke's  Old  Eogltsh 
'  Cu^ar  und  Pompey/  a  tragedy,  1G07.  J»,  am 
C'onspinicy  mid  Tragedy  of  Byron,*  two  tf»g^ 
11,  *  Muy  Day,"  a  f^inicdy,  1611;  reprintcil 
collection.  12.  *  The  Widow's  Tear*,*  a 
reprinted  in  Doddey'ij  colleclion.  li>,  'Tl 
of  Bussy  d*Aml>oij»,*  a  tragedy,  1613,  in 
lection.  14,  *  The  Mtisque  of  <he  Inns  of  Ctf 
15,    *Two  Wi>e  Men  and  all  the  rest  Friol*/  a 

1619.  16,    *  The    Tragedy    of    Alphonsus,    Eti 
(iermany,*    1654.       17,  *  Revenge  fur   Honotir,' 
1654.     18  und  J  9,  ^  The  Ball,*  a  comc<iy,  and  * 
mind  of  Fnmce,*  a  Irugedy,  botli   pririf'-'   ■      ^ 
of  Ciiapoian  und  Shirley,  and  rcpiiutwl 

of  Shiriey's  work,H  by  Giflord,  who  pi- , 

have  plainly  bad  tlie  priucipd  share  in  thesr 


di 


ilaticms  sj  to  the  authorship  of  rhc 

O  Noble  Kinsmen/  in  which  Shnk- 

dserted   to   have  assisted    Fletcher,   Mr. 

edltiofu  of  the  greB,i  poet*s  works,  hits  con- 

lie  purts  attributed  to  him  may  really  have  IxKjn 

ICiiapmitn. 

raramit4,  although  works  of  miirh  sigrjifit^nce  in 
four  uld  literature,  are  not  the  most   vuhmble  of 
thvy  are  amons:  the   many  prodiu  tion«  of  his 
fere  written  by  men  tempted,  tlirotip-h  the  fashion 
p  a  walk  of  comjKBition    for  which   thej  were 
illy  qua] i tied.       In  comedy,    which   had   been 
*"  i^tive  school  more  completely  than  tnijiedy» 
"  "  "imself  readily,  and  not  without  snccesw,  to 
juniors,  especially  Jonson  and  Fletcher  ; 
to  tne  tone  of  his  works  not   nnfrequently 
thoug'ht  and  a  fulness  of  dcK'riptive  imag:ery 
ime  amends  for  the  pervading  stiflnc5^5  of  his 
'character  and  the  forced  and  artificial  turn  of 
In  his  tragic  dramas  he  is,  in  point  of  plan 
it^Iassie.     He  attempts  at  once  to  gratify  the 
and  nation  for  the  direct  and  vivid  re  pre- 
itic  horrors,  and  to  maintain   that  tone  of 
Ltion  and  of  didactic  reflection  which  Seneca 
Im,  and  to  which  his  cast  of  mind  made    him 
|e.    The  latter  part  of  his  *  Byron'  is,  as  we  von- 
llhe  best  of  his  tragredics,  and  miy^ht  liettcr  have 
Pnting'  than  the  cxtravng^ant  *  Buisv  D*Amkj3s/ 
ti  memory  is  best  preserved,  and  his  reputation 
laginer  and  thinker  most  fully  vindicated,  by 
itions  from  the  Greek,  and  especiidly  b^   his 
vcnion  of  the  Iliad.     The  late  republic 
nc  old  poem  is  a  judicious  tribute  to  the  im- 
our  time  in  poetical  literature.     His  Iliad,  like 
Ibrmed  by  many  faults.     It  is  os  unequal  as 
\  he  himself,  on  completincf  the  work,  re- 
book  entirely,  and  altered  very  much  the  other 
"  previously  been  published.     But  his  patience 
|«>rit   i^jlipr  for  correcting^  adequately  what  he 
1    for  ca^r^^ng  him  carefully  ihroujih 
k:  the  last  twelve  books  were  trans- 
ioH  than  fifteen  weeks.     And  ap-ain,  indolence 
ltion  concurred  in  tempting  him  to  desert, 
7  the  sense  of  his  author,  and  to  paint  ulatjo- 
I  for  which  Homer  hardly  pavo  him  even   the 
r  vigour  of  fancy,  for  a  loose  kind  of  faithfulness 
the  original,  for  constant  streng-th  and  frequent 
iiiii,  the  work  is  one  of  the  finest  jvoems  wliich 
NMenes*     When  Pope,  who  carefully  rea<l  it, 
IB  ft  work  which   Homer  mipht  have   written 
5  ftt  years  of   discretion,   Im  fastidious   taste 

0  the  old    poet  less  justice  than  that    which 
by  Waller,  who  confessed  that  he  could 

pman's  Iliad  without  a  degree  of  rapture. 
RENT.  fRE:«T,  P.  C,  p.  394.] 
S,  AURE'LllTS  AllCA'DIUS.  a  Roman 
pposed  to  hate  live<l  about  the  time  of  Con* 
It  is  certain  that  he  lived  at  lca«t  after 
IbuCD  he  quotes.  Modestinus  lived  under  the 
bxander  Sevems  (a.d,  222 — 235).  Charisius 
S-ibellorum  Supplicum,  a  kee|»er  of  petitions,  as 
ihe  title  of  an  excerpt  from  his  own  wntinps. 
II.)  He  wrote  a  work,  in  one  book,  *  Dc  Tes* 
;^  mone  book,  *  De  Officio  Praefecto  Praetorio  ;* 

1  one  book,  *  De  Muneribus  Civilibus'   {Index 

p  contain  some  words  that  are  perhaps  not  used 
jurists,  as  *  re^i^imcnta,'  *  inciinctabile.'  (-O^f/. 
1,)  Hia  style  and  the?  woi-ds  that  he  usfs 
^m  to  be  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Ronmn  jurists, 
that  Charisius  was  a  Cbris^lian  ;  but  the  proof  is 

;  <5pw  excerpts  from  the  three  works  of  Charisius 

L     [JrarrstAs's  Legislation,  P-  C.| 

B  X.,  King  of    France    (CIIAULES    PHI^ 

Ite  d'Artois),  lK>ni  at  Versiiillcs,   in  Octolrtr, 

be   youngest    son   of   the    Dau|iliin,    prAudson 

i  anil   lirother  of  Louis  XVI.     His  title,  as  a 

f  of  the    Royal   fumlly,  w[is   Comte  d  Artois. 

I  la  Vau^yon  was  appointed  tutor  to  him,  as 

I  bTotli#»r9,  and  he  selected  for  their  teachers 

I  and  abl>«^. 

ETied,  m  the  y«ir  1773,  Maria  Theresa  of  Sa- 


voy, sistcir  to  the  wife  of  bis  brotiiGr,  afWwards  Louit 
XVlII.  His  youth  was  di^pated  and  stormyf  and  he  fought 
a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  in  consequence  of  a  quar- 
rel between  them  at  the  opera.  When  the  disturliamea 
which  preceded  tlie  Revolution  began,  the  Count  d' Artois 
showed  himself  from  the  first  opf>osed  to  concessions  and  he 
remained  consistent  in  his  oniwsition  throughout   the  whole 

fenod  of  the  Revolution,  whilst  his  brother  Louis,  Count  of 
Vovence,  aftemards  LouisXVIl  L,  geemed  to  court  jwpularity, 
and  10*1  k  pains  to  please  tlie  Constitutional  party.  Charles 
was  one  of  the  first  to  emigrate:  he  left  France  inJuly,  1789, 
after  the  first  popular  insurrection  and  the  dcstniction  of  the 
liastille.  He  repaired  to  Turin,  and  from  thence  went  to 
Vienna,  and  lastly  to  Pilnitz,  where  he  attended  the  first  con^ 
gress  of  princes  assembled  to  op]>ose  the  French  revolution. 
After  Louis  XVL  had  accepted  the  constitution  tn  1791 »  he 
invited  the  Count  d'Artois  to  return  to  France,  which  he,  in 
concert  with  his  brother  the  Count  of  Provence,  who  had  now 
joined  him  at  Cobleni,  refused  to  do,  and  they  gave  their 
reasons  in  a  kind  of  manifesto.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
Lepi^Iative  Asscuibly  5topp(?d  bis  allowance  on  the  civil  list, 
and  ordered  the  seizure  of  his  property,  in  May,  1 192,  The 
war  having^  broken  out,  the  Count  d'Artob  as&imied  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  emigrrant^,  whi  acted  in  concert  with 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies  on  the  Rhine,  After  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVL  the  Count  d'Artois  refjiiired  to 
Russia,  where  he  received  fair  promises  from  Catlierlne,  but 
no  efficient  assi^uince.  He  then  made  an  attempt  on  the 
coitst  of  Uritaiiny,  but  soon  after  returned  to  En^landf  nnd 
went  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  remuined  some 
years.  In  1809  he  rejointHl  his  brother,  who  had  assumed 
the  title  uf  I^uis  XVI H.,  at  Hart  well.  In  1814  he  went 
to  Germany  to  watt  for  the  events.  After  Napoleon's  ab- 
dication, he  entered  France  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant- 
(7eneral  of  the  Kinfrdom,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  French,  in  which  he  promised  liberty  and  order,  the 
rcigm  of  the  law,  the  alx)lition  of  the  con^eriptidii,  and  of 
the  *  droits  reiinis/  and  an  entire  forpretfulness  of  the  past* 
He  entered  Paris  on  the  I2th  of  April,  1814,  attended  by  a 
body  of  national  jruards.  The  Senate  ackno^Iedpid  his 
aulbority,  in  exjjcctation  of  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.  He. 
told  the  Senate  that  his  brother  Wiis  determined  to  reig^n  as  « 
constitutional  king,  with  t%vo  chambers,  and  to  grant  indw 
vidual  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  When  Louis 
XVllL  arrived  in  Paris,  the  Count  d'Artois,  whose  title  was 
now  that  of  *  Monsieur,*  wa»  made  Coloncl-Genenil  of  the 
National  Guarils.  In  March,  lwi5,  he  was  oblijifcd  to  leavo 
Prance  \i  ith  the  king^,  in  con^iequtncc  of  Bonaparte*s  return 
from  EHhi,  but  he  went  back  after  the  bultle  of  Waterloo, 
In  February,  1B20,  he  lost  his  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
in  whom  the  hopes  of  the  family  were  centred,  by  the  hand 
of  a  fanatical  assassin.  His  elder  son,  the  Duke  of  An- 
pouleme,  who  liatl  married  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVL,  was  childb^ss-  The  Duke  de  Berry  left 
oritv  one  daughter,  but  several  months  after  his  death  his 
widow  was  delivered  of  a  son^  who  is  the  present  Duke  of 
Bordcaujc . 

Louis  XVIII.  died  the  16th  of  September,  1824,  and 
Cluirlcs  X.  was  pnx*luimed  kiuj^.  On  the  27th  he  made  hia 
eotnmce  into  Paris  in  the  midst  of  acclamations*  One  of  hia 
tirst  acts  was  an  ordinance  abolishing  the  censorship  of  the 
newspa|iers  and  other  periodicals,  which  had  been  re-eat*- 
blislird  bv  an  ordinance  of  his  predecessor  m  the  previoua 
month  of  Augmt.  This  threw  over  bim  a  momt'otary 
l^leam  of  popularity ,  but  there  was  a  strong  party,  or  ntther 
a  combiimtion  of  parties,  which  disliked  and  mivtrusted 
him  from  the  first,  and  which  in  fact  had  all  along  IiHtkecl 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  an  a  mere 
sUite  of  transition.  Ail  parties  in  France  were  acting  at  that 
time,  and  some  of  their  more  plain  speaking  oi*gnns  have  since 
justly  styled  the  r^eriod  of  the  restoration  as  a  *  fifteen  vMirs* 
coiuedy/  a  comedy  which  however  terminated  in  n  Init'cdy. 
In  April,  1825,  aproject  of  a  law,  or  bill,  was  hud  hv  niini*- 
lers  before  the  Chambers,  against  the  guilt  of  sk  ril.  .ze, 
awarding  the  penalty  of  death  for  Ihe  profaij;iti<^t»  nf  rtu-  cm- 
st*crated  host,  and  other  seve^-'^'  r^.n  ,]tu^^  tV.j-  the  {ux^tan^^Uoa 
of  the  sacred  utensils,  of  chi,  VW  law  was  |iaaaad^ 

but  it  had  a  bad  effer^f  on   |  i.  uk     By  atiotlicr  hMr 

an  annual  sum  of  thirty  millmn^  ot  inmc<  uas  cotrged  tm  lbs 
national  debt,  to  be  distributed  as  un  uiiicmmn^  awofiff  lift 
emigrants  whose  properly  had  bowi  coitBsnitrd,  ^  I»  ApA 
1826,  a  declaration  sigcied  by  nost  of  the  ardibiAfa  -^^ 
bishops  of  France  was  pre«oted  to  ll»  Unjt  ^      **■■■'  ^ 
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ftttempts  to  8ii1]je<!t  the  temporal  ootb^ty  of  ktng^  to  the  papal 
power^  ft  principle  alwayt  reprobnttNl  by  the  GnJlicati  Cliureh. 
In  ]827  ft  law  was  patsed  agahut  the  abve- trade,  whtt  h  con- 
tained, against  those  engaged  in  it,  the  penalties  of  burusJi- 
(Dent,  6nes,  and  confiscation.  In  the  same  seasicm  a  bill  was 
pesenlcil  by  ministers  concerning  the  *  polk-e  of  the  press/ 
by  which  no  pamphlet  of  less  than  *2I  sheets  coixlcl  ho  soUl 
until  tivv  days  ui'ter  the  prescribed  copies  had  Ix^en  deposited 
before  tho  proper  aathoritics.  Editors  of  periotlieal  pijxrs 
were  to  declare  the  names  of  all  ihe  proprietors  of  the  patjers^ 
and  give  se^tirity  to  a  heavy  amount.  Under  the  third  liead 
of  the  biU,  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  for  offences  of  the 
press  against  the  person  of  the  king^  the  royul  difrnity,  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  other  coinrnunions  oeknowledged  by 
the  state,  foreign  sovereigns  and  princes,  the  courts  of  justice, 
&c.  After  a  warm  del>atc,  ministers  thought  proper  to  withdraw 
their  bill.  This  created  a  lively  scTLsation  in  Paris,  Soon  after, 
at  a  grand  review  of  the  national  guards^,  Charles  X.  was 
saluted  by  criea  from  the  ranks,  of  *  Down  with  the  Ministers,* 
'  Down  with  the  Jesuits,*  The  king  looking  on  some  of  the 
most  clamorous,  told  ihera  firmly,  *  I  am  rome  h<?re  to  re- 
ceive homage,  and  not  lessons/  lie  then  disbanded  the 
national  guards.  In  June  of  that  year  the  previous  ci'n- 
sorsbip  of  fnumals  and  other  periodicals  was  re-estaldiBhed 
by  an  ordi  nance.  In  November  the  king  disaolved  the 
iiouse  of  Deputies,  and  directed  new  elections  to  he  pro^ 
ceeded  with,  lie  then  took  off  again  the  eeiiMiFshfp  of 
the  journals.  By  another  ordinance  he  created  aeventy-six 
new  peers.  In  January,  1828,  a  new  ministry  wTls  formed. 
MM,  Villele,  Peyronnet,  Corbiere,  &e,  gave  in  their  re- 
ugnations,  and  were  sueceedcd  by  Viscount  Martignac,  and 
Counts  de  la  Ferronnays,  Portalis,  and  others.  This  change 
was  considered  as  a  sort  of  concession  to  liberal  prineipks, 
A  coniniisaion  was  appointed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  new 
ministry,  to  frame  a  jiroject  of  munidral  administration  for 
all  France.  Another  commi««sion  was  formed  to  in<|uirc  into 
the  discipline  and  method  of  education  which  prevailed  in  the 
*pelits  hdminaires,'  or  collpgca  for  clerical  students,  which 
were  said  to  have  fallen  tmder  the  direction  of  disguised 
Jesuits^  as  the  Society  of  tho  Jesuits  was  not  authorised  by 
the  law*  of  France.  For  years  past,  this  real  or  pretended 
fear  of  the  Jesuits  hatl  become  a  favourite  t0[iic  of  deelaraa* 
Hon  for  the  orjjrans  of  the  opposition.  The  political  import* 
anee  of  ttie  Jesuits  was  ludicrously  exaggenitcd  ;  many  people, 
who  really  knew  nothing  aljout  the  Jesuits,  fancied  thcjc 
mysteriom  beings  to  be  lurking  everywhere — about  the  court, 
in  every  college,  in  every  de]>artment  of  the  state:  *  Down 
with  I  he  Jesuits  *  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  day,  as  *  Down 
with  the  arlstocnits '  in  the  first  RevDlution. 

The  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  18*28 
was  conciliatory.  A  law  wai  jiosscd  in  the  Chambers  con- 
cerning newspajiers  and  other  periodicals,  fixing  tlie  amount 
of  security  to  be  given  by  the  proprietors,  and  enacting  other  ' 
regulations  for  the  police  of  the  press.  The  comuiis^ion  on 
the  clerical  serainarit!s  having  made  its  reiKjrt,  stuting  that 
•even  or  eight  of  those  establishments  were  ai'tually  un«ter  the 
direction  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Je-^uits,  the  king 
issued  lui  ordinance  placing  «be  establishments  thus  sjK»cified 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  and  or^lering  time  in 
future  no  director  or  toacber  should  be  admitted  in  nny 
clerical  seminary,  unless  be  declared  in  writing  that  lie  did 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  religious  congregations  not  legally 
esUbtishcd  m  France. 

In  1829  an  elalxirato  project  of  a  new  municipal  law  was 
laid  before  the  Chambers  by  the  Martignac  ministry.  Under 
Napfdeon  the  communal  or  municipal  counciis  wert*  no  longer 
tlective;  the  emperor  and  the  prelVets  iip|»ointed  to  all  mu- 
nicipal  offices,  and  the  financial  administration  of  the  com- 
munes was  regulated  nt  Paris.  It  was  a  system  of  dc»|M)ti9m 
extending  to  the  smulle^t  details.  The  ministers  of  Charles 
X.  propf»3ed  to  apply  the  elective  system  with  a  property  qua- 
lification to  the  forniation  of  the  nnioiciiial  councils,  und  to 
restore  to  them  the  administrfitioii  of  their  local  hitcrcslg, 
th'tf  decisions  however  being  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
prefect.  Thb  was  no  small  boon  in  favour  of  municipiil 
lilnrtv  lull  r»nrtv  sjiirit  reji?cted  it.  The  so-called  liberals 
tl.'  not  go  far  enough,  the  exclusive   royaliirts 

th..  ,  iind  bf'twccn  them  the  Ijill  wa?  strangled, 

•fttl  mu  V  it.      This  was  a  fatal   hbw  ti>   the 

rtikii^ 

jit'  }knu  rcsui 


u  ;  it  alienated  the  mind  of  the  king, 
ufwn    trying    a  ministry  of  decided 
^*w  miiibtrv    was   appointeti   in   August, 
I  had  U9QU  prorogued.    It  consisted 


of  Prince  Poligiiac,  MM,  Montbel, 
naye,  Cuernon  Rain vi lie,  and  othert.     AftJ 
ap[K>intmcnt5  were  kno\\  n,  a  loud  oiftOTf  vm 
ncw£pu]>ers,  who  seemed   determined   tnaS  tlie  j 
dismiss  the  obnoxious   ministers,     Avociatiowi 
with  the  object  of  refusing  to  pay  tb«  fesaet. 
were  institutcfl  by  the  king's   attomaya 
violent  journals,  but  in  several  initicnci 
the  accused.     Meantime  the  country  ' 
ministers  were  ellecting  retrenchments^  and  j 
resjjonding  reduction  of  taxation. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1830,  Charles  X.  op 
hers.     He  stxjke  of  his  friendly  relations  nitk] 
powers,  of  tlic  final  emancipation  of  Greece,  of  " 
eJipedition  against  Algiers,  and  he  Jaally  eap 
resolve  to  transmit  to  his  successors  the  itniiap 
the  crown,  which,  he  said,  constituted  the  beat  { 
the  public  liberties  secured  by  the  Charter.    la  j 
spc»ech,  the  oddrcsi  voted  in  the  Chamber  of  ] 
majority  of  forty,  told  the  king  plainly  thai  Ilia  t 
not  the  conlidcncc  of  the  repreaeotatives  of  tli«  flilil 
dcputir^s  who  voted  this  addreas  were  !221 
king,  on  receiving  tlie  address,  said  that 
expect  the  supjxirt  of  both  the  Chamben,  i 
the  good  which  he  intended,  but  tliut  his  \ 
find  that  the  deputies  of  tlie  di'prtincntt  j 
their  pert,  this  support  did  not  eiist.     Ui 
ever  were  immoveable.     His  ministers  won 
his  intentiona.    The  ncJit  day,  the  19th  of  ] 
ber  was  prorogued  to  the  1st  of  September,  i 
after  a  dissolution  was  proclaiined,  and  new 
made.     During   the    spring   incendiary    fires 
Normandy    and    other    provinces,    and    the 
mostly  small  fanners  and  cottagers.     Among  _, 
seize*!  as  guilty  of  incendiarism,  the  migoritrf 
!:^uspicions  and   mutual  accusations  were  ban^ici 
one  political  }iarty  to  the  other  c^iif  f^rTiln. 
clue  was  obtained  as  to  the  real  i 
tioiis  increased  the  o|»posJtion  mi!j 
the  number  oi^  dejiuties.     Meantime 
cjuept  of  Algiers ;  but  the  tidings  were  ] 
ojiptisition.     Every  act  of  the  ministry  was 
state  of  things  could  not  last.     The  king 
council  of  ministers,  in  which  it  was  rcsidvQ 
tended  interpretation  to  article  14  uf  the 
the  king  the  power  ^  of  providing  by  ordin 
of  the  s(atc,  and  for  tlie  repression  of  \    ^ 
the  dignity  of  the  crown.*    An  ably  written  1 
up  by  the*  mini&lers  and  laid  before  the  king, 
preamide  to  the  forthcoming  ordinancea. 
on  ilie  lactioua  spirit  of  the  newspapers,  w 
mind  in  a  feverish  Rtaie,  without  any  plau^b 
jiidicefl  it  against  the  king's  servant?,  not  for 
til cy  liud  done,  but  for  what  it  insinuated  that 
On  tlie  25ib  of  July  the  king  i«oed  several 
tcrsi-inctl   by  his  ministei-s.     The  first  on" 
tlie  liberty  of  the  fK-rimiicfd  prcfs.     No  j 
was  to  hv  allowed  to  a[)}>ear  without  mo  4 
No  jwmiihlct  of  le«8  tiuin  t^  enty  sheeta  ^ 
without  *be  i)ermis8ion  of  the  secretary  off 
tie  pari  men  t,  or  of  the  locjd  prefect,      ~ 
the  newly  elected   House  of  Deputies,   whieK  i 
assembled.      Ordinonce   3  altered    the   syi 
reduced  the  number  of  tlie  deputies  from  j^ 
plucetl  the  new  elections  under  the  diftct^ 
prefects.     This  last  oidinanee  wns  decidedly  - 
the  consliludon  or  Charter,  for  the  kin^'  I  ad  iki  I 
the  law  of  election.    The  sea u el  i  ««. 

ed5t«r;5  of  newspapers  signet!  an  v.. 
ordinances,  and  continued  to  puhljAh  iw  U.<fora»J 
buniil  of  first  instance,  and  the  tribunal  of  ci»nfi 
izcd  them  to  do  so.     Then  came  tiie  protest  of  ( 
deputies,  dcnouucing  the  ordinaiirca  as  illceal^ 
ing  popular  insuriTctton  as  a  duty.     SevcfiA^ 
turer*  torned  out  I  heir  men,  and  f-hut  up  t 
a  niasa  of  people  took  up  arms.     Mt^antime  ' 
quieily  at  St.  Cloud,  and  merely  sc^nt  Ma 
take  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  tlie 
sisled  of  about  10,000  men,  one-half  of  wl 
depended  upon.    On  the  *27th  of  Jidy  tim  1 
plut*e  between  die  troops  and  the  |>eo[4e. 
nanee  declared  Palis  to  be  in  a  stale  of 
words,  under  martiBi  law.    The  fightiiig  in  tbt  i 
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rtfTtlw  Mtionttl  ftmrtU  joined  the  peopti*. 
urt'il  fluj:.  in  0|jp<Mitiort  U*  tii^  whil»5 

^  SS^th  *  atlarkH   the  Lfjuvrc  an*l 

I  rcfiittii*!!!^  ul  ilu  oiii^d  ttjeir  )K»f1, 

|idi  th«  ciMiitls  evuj  On  tlje  ^th 

I  tna  pcfrg  prtitiiiiiuLd  the  I>iik<«  of  Or* 
CrmJ  of  the  kin^^'ofn,  aiul  Churlcs  X.  ctm- 
i  on  th^  Ifit  of  August.  Ou  tlie  2t)ti  of 
X  iiMlfiittfd  the  crown  in  tavour  of  the 
l^iJtt,  ami  iSl  not  for  Ch^rlxxirg.  The  Cltam- 
^' lid  not  reeQ|iiii0  the  clums  of  the  Duke  of 
itt  the  Difff  of  OHr«m.  Frorn  Cherbourg 
\  lor  Encluid,  and  iinallf  took  up  his  residetioe 
lie  ahcrvarda  removed  to  Prague  in 
^  the  Emjicror  of  Austm  gwve  hrin  the  use  af 
lee.  In  the  auttunn  of  Ib.lO  he  removed  to 
jl,  far  the  nke  of  a  milder  el i mate.  He  tJiere 
itoaa'  or  nuinsioD  of  Grafenberg,  but,  soon 
I,  lie  fell  if)  of  the  eholera^  and  died  oo  the  Gth 
P6.  lie  died  resided  and  at  peace  with  all 
tti  body  waa  embaJnied  and  tjuried  in  the  vuults 
icaii  Ctmveni  of  Goritz.  Ills  sotif  the  Duke  of 
^,  ia  well  as  his  ifrandscm,  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
pldcd  hlni  in  hi«  last  moinentjf  did  nut  of^urne 
%  but  went  by  the  nitnie  of  Count  de  Marne«. 
r  Angouleme  died  at  Gorit2,  in  June,  184:}. 
f  II.,  P.  C.J  The  Duke  of  Bordeauit  i»  now 
falng  male  repreacntative  of  the  elder  bnineb 

^ktoirt  de  h  R^Mtatirathn ;  Leaur,  Amnmre 
ilB$44tO;    Mootbcl,   Btmihe   Bpofue  de 

fXIV.  of  Sweden,  CARL  XIV.  JOIIAN 

Em  Joues  BcftsADorra),  born  at  Pau  in 
Jmumxy,  1764,  wai  the  se^^^rtd  eon  of  a 
iwn.  He  was  educated  in  hii^  itaternal  home 
r^oteeo,  vh^n  one  day  he  left  it  aliru[)tty  ntid 
iTiiktiiteef  in  the  regiment  roynl  mariae.  in 
■I  ■arviw  waa  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  where 
fO  fmn.  On  his  return  to  France^  he  roee 
||ffii  hia  own  ^ood  rondurt  to  the  rank  of  adju- 
iooifi|f  garrison  duty  at  Mar^'tlle  in  1790,  when 
^b^gifl.  Bemadotie  had  the  good  fortune  to 
the  Marauia  d'Amhert,  from  the  |io{)ular 
I  then  eicitad  againet  the  nohlea.  Bemadotte 
Dlod  into  the  regiment  of  Anjou,  and  as  the 
>  emigrateii  in  crowdfi,  promotion  l)e<^ame  rapid 
K>SEiamcd  under  their  colouri.  Ik-rnadotte  was 
loloQeL  and  when  the  war  broke  out  against 
)ia,  be  was  aent  to  the  army  of  the  Khioe 


^ee^nei  where  he  dittinguithed  himself^  was 
lff%«iey  afid  afleiwttfda  became  general  of  divi- 
mrf  of  Hambne  et  Meuse,  under  Klcber  and 
\  aorved  in  the  well-con t^estcd  ramjMiigns  of 
Ullie  Auatrian  G^neniU  Cliurfait,  Kray,  and 
At  the  iK^^uniTior  of  17J^7,  he  was 
Dffectory  to  march  with  20,000  men  from 
taly,  to  n*ififoree  General  Bonaprte.  Bernui- 
lint  intcr%  lew  with  Bonaparte^  tnid  some  friends 
l&toheAr  \^h«lt  he  thought  of  the  far-fame^l 
Hpiny  of  Italy  :  *  1  have  seen  a  younj^  miuj  of 
M  twenty,  who  a^sumee  the  tone  of  a  man  of 
fi  my  opinion  bodes  no  good  to  the  rephlic/ 
be  BtuUial  regard,  but  there  wai  no  syiu)i<ithy 
funieti.  Bernadotte  commanded  the  advanced 
tstpsicm  of  1797,  and  distinguished  himwlf  at 
the  Tttgliamento,  and  in  the  invaAjon  of  Cur- 
the  pnuiminories  of  pt*iLce  were  sip-ned  at  Leo- 
t  peturned  to  Milan  und  left  Berna^lottc  in  com* 
ftiraaeed  posts  in  the  Venetian  province  of 
adotte  knew  that  one  of  the  secret  conditions 
hicli  wtt*  then  liein;;  negotiated,  was  tlie  trans- 
Htan  territories  to  Austria,  and  when  the  dc- 
nt*  wante*!  to  mnkc  a  public  display  of  their 
cheeked  their  useless  amour,  and  advised  them 
f  for  llie  eventis.  Ue  received  afterwards  the 
~  Friuli  for  his  humanity  and  kindness 
of  that  t*outitry. 

the  demiilive  peace,  Bonnparte 

presc-rit  to    the    Directory  the 

irian5.     On  his  return  to  heed- 

rber,  17^,  Bonaparte  interrogated  him  coo- 


ceming  the  disposition  of  di#  vMioua  parties  towards  himself, 
Bemadotte  told  him  frankly  thet  he  roust  not  dLj>end  a^tow 
ojty  [jartyf  tltait  the  Directory  wejre  suspicions  of  him,  tliur  he 
pould  not  eipect  any  reinforceme&ta  in  case  of  a  new  ctini* 
paign  against  Austria,  and  tliat  the  wisest  thing  that  he 
rtxild  do  was  to  hasten  to  conriodn  peace  with  the  emperor. 
Four  days  alWwards,  Bonaparte  aigned  the  treaty  of  Campo. 
form  to. 

On  leaving  Italy,  Bonaparte  took  away  from  Beruadotte 
one-half  of  the  troopa  flrhieh  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
the  Rhine,  and  ordered  them  back  to  France,  Bermidf»tt«, 
otren<h?d  at  this^  requested  of  the  Directory  a  commond  in  the 
colonies^  or  if  not  to  accept  his  reaignation.  The  Directory 
apr»ointcd  him  ambaasador  at  Vienna. 

In  his  embamy  at  Vienna^  Bemadotte  assume<l  a  .orullSu- 
tory  and  temperale  time,  ao  as  not  to  wound  the  ^ 
of  a  court  and  nation  aa  yet  nnaeouatoroed  to  repi 
wardneas.  He  made  no  outward  diaplay  of  the  tri-eoioured 
flag  and  eockade.  This  temperance  bc4ng  reported  to  the 
rulers  at  Paris,  accompanied  with  insinuations  about  the  am- 
buj^ador't  motives,  the  Directory  ordered  him  to  hoist  the 
tri-<'oloured  flag  above  tlie  entraiico  of  his  hotel.  This  was 
done  on  the  13th  of  April,  17U^,  and  the  con^quence  was 
that  a  mob  was  gathered  in  front,  clamouring  against  the 
offensive  display.  The  rioters  forced  their  way  into  the 
hotel  and  pulloff  down  the  flag,  A  servimt  of  the  emba«J(y 
fired  a  pistol  and  wounded  one  of  the  jMHiple.  This  increased 
the  fury  of  the  rioters,  who  began  to  destroy  the  furniture  of 
the  afiartnaents,  when  the  military  interfered  and  prevented 
further  mischief.  Bemadotte  after  this  left  Vienna,  but  after 
some  diplomatic  cipliinations  the  aflair  was  hushed  no.  In 
the  following  Augtis^  179«,  Bemadotte  married  at  raris  a 
younger  eister  of  Joseph  ]k>n>iptirte's  wife,  of  the  name  of 
Clary.  In  the  following  yetir  )ip  waa  appointed  Minister-at- 
VV^ar,  at  a  time  when  the  Frtnrh  armies  were  discoumged  by 
reverses,  and  were  in  a  state  of  great  destitution.  He  exerted 
himself  to  re-establieh  contidenf*e  and  discipline,  and  to  pro- 
teet  the  French  frontiers,  which  were  threatened  by  the  iillicH, 
He  furnished  Mas$ena  with  the  means  of  resuming  oil  endive 
oiierationa,  which  led  to  the  defeat  ot  the  Ruasian^  at  Zurich* 
liy  one  of  those  intriguee  so  hrequent  in  the  councils  of  the 
French  Directory,  B«Tnadotte  waa  recalled  from  the  war  mi- 
nistry ;  and  he  waa  living  unemployed  at  Paris  when  Bona- 
|>arte  arrived  from  Egypt.  Bonaparte  tried  to  cajole  him  into 
an  acquie«cence  with  Ids  views  previous  to  the  resolution  of 
Brumairc.  Berniidotte  however  firmly  refused  to  join  him  in 
ujjsetting  the  constitution  of  the  rejHiblir,  and  would  have 
o[Hio^ie€l  hiui  hy  force,  had  the  Directory  so  ordered  him.  A 
mSlitiiry  man,  6e  remained  strictlv  within  the  line  of  military 
duty.  Bonaparte  knew  this  ;  ana  having  b«»come  first  coiv^^ 
he  iravc  Bemadotte  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Weat, 
for  the  ptirpoflc  of  pacifying  La  Vcndde  end  the  other  dia- 
tiirbed  districts.  After  Napoloon's  a**umfJtlon  of  tbe  emoir*, 
he  uiadc  Bernadotte  a  marshnl,  anfl  sent  him,  in  1804^  to 
(xwmand  tJie  army  which  was  stationed  in  Hanover.  He 
there  fiut  a  stop  to'the  irregularities  and  arbitrary  acu  whirb 
bad  taken  j4ure  in  comie<|uence  of  the  military  oeeufHiaaa, 
and  contrived  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  aoldiefa  wki«il 
di*trcasififr  the  inhabitants.  This  was  the  bcginnftof  uf  ifce 
good  re[iutaiion  which  be  acfpiired  in  North  Gcrmaa^,  awl 
which  afterwards  contribu*e<l  nmterially  to  raise  Mm  m  iW 
throne  of  Sweden.  In  1805  Marshal  Benw4oCto  hh  Urn. 
nover  with  his  corps  to  join  NajKileon's  vwf  J 
He  was  present  at  the  btittle  of  AustrHitt,  wfci 
through  the  centre  of  the  Rufitiaoa.  !■  J«Bft»  ^^^  , 
Icon  created  lieiTindotte  Prince  of  PanaBBOT*^  mMA  km 
dc^iiniflted  ns  *  im  immediate  flefof  the  impaiai  tPivm.'  Ia 
the  war  ajiuiiist  Prussia  Bernadotte  < 
He  r^ad  some  altercation  with 
thi*  eve  of  ttie  tattle  of  Jena;  l» 
Prusstiins  at  Halle,  and 

where  he  defeated  him.     lie      ^  ^  ^ 

Russians,  and  was  wounded  jma  Wfam  ^m  ii^a  e#  I 
After   the  peace  of  Tilmi, 
oiiiiidcr-in -Chief  in  Xottfc  € 
Iwpkf  with  order*  » iii»  fiMBBlma  ^  ^mUm 
to  exclude  the  End^b  1 
to  induce  Denmnvs  i»  ■ 
En|rh*ih  ex^ieAtfiaa  a^ 
Itona|)arte*s  aiahtSmm^    In  ] 
Ikniadotte  ia  mi^db  m 
coficert  wlili  *r  Qteo^.  l«r  | 
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in  tlie  Sound,  and  Bemadotlo  remained  in  Denmark.  Part  of 
the  troops  under  him  coii^iisted  ol"  two  Spanish  divisions,  one 
of  whicn,  under  the  Marqins  k  Romana,  was  stationed  in  the 
inland  of  Fiinen.  The  marqnis,  huving;  learnt  the  invasion  of 
Spain  hy  tlie  French,  enikirked  his  men  on  board  the  English 
fleet,  and  Bemadotte  had  just  time  to  prevent  the  other  ilivj- 
sion  imm  following  their  example.  In  April,  1 809,  Bemadotte 
was  onlered  to  join  the  armv  on  the  Daimbe,  for  the  war 
against  Austria.  He  took  the  command  of  the  ninth  eorps^ 
chiefly  comjxwed  of  Saxon  troops.  At  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
5th  o*»"  July,  whilst  opposed  to  the  pnntn|jal  body  of  tJic  Aus* 
trian  army,  he  was  dejiHved  by  Napoleon  of  his  reserve  divi- 
sion ^  whidi  rcceivc?d  another  destination.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  was  obliged  to  fall  baek  and  cfacuate  the  village 
of  Deutsch  WagTani.  The  following  morning  he  expostu- 
lated in  \'cry  strongs  w  ords  with  Napoleon,  on  the  onler  m  \uvh 
had  deprived  him  of  his  reserve,  and  ex]K>5ed  him  to  be 
crushed  by  superior  forces.  The  battle  was  resumed,  and, 
after  another  desperate  contest  and  a  fearful  loss,  was  gained 
by  the  French,  Dernadotte's  cor|j<s  alone  lost  six  thousaml  men. 
An  armistice  l»eing  concluded,  the  marshal  demanded  his  re* 
tirement  and  obtained  it.  Having  returned  to  Paris,  about  the 
time  when  the  English  landed  at  Flushing,  the  minister  of  the 
interior  and  the  ministcr-at-war  urgcfl  Bcmadotlc  to  take  the 
command  of  tlie  troops  husiily  collected  to  op[iose  the  enemy 
and  protect  Antwerp.  He  did  so,  but  Napoleon  soon  after 
took  away  his  eommand  from  hiin^  and  rc|)laec<l  him  by  Mar- 
shal licssieres.  Ue  was,  or  pretended  to  bi%  oflended  at  srnne 
sentence  of  a  proclamation  which  Bemadotte  had  addressed  to 
his  soldiers.  The  marshal  was  nettled,  but  the  minister-at- 
war  sent  him  back  to  the  army  at  Vienna,  There  he  bad  again 
m  warm  oxplanation  with  Napoleon,  who  reproached  him  with 
having  grantO'l  an  armistice  (o  the  Swedes.  '  Why  !'  replied 
liemadottc ;  *  the  Swedes  and  the  Poles  are  the  only  two 
nations  in  Etirope  that  retain  still  sonic  affection  for  your 
majesty.*  '  What  senlinicnt  do  the  French  feel  for  me, 
then T  asked  Na|Kdeon  with  bitterness.  ^  That  of  admira- 
lion,  Sire,  due  to  your  astonishing  success/  Naiwleon 
seemed  appeased.  ^V  hen  he  set  out  to  return  to  Paris,  he 
left  Bcrnadotte  in  command  at  Vienna,  till  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  j>eace  with  Austria.  At  the  beginning  of  1810 
Napoleon  oftcred  him  ihe  govern ment-gcnerai  of  the  Roman 
States.  Bernadottc  he^iitated,  but  at  last  accepted,  and  began 
making  his  pre|)arations. 

Meantnne  important  eventB  had  taken  place  in  the  North, 
in  wbic  h  Bernadottc  was  to  act  an  uncx|iected  jiiirt,  Gus- 
tavus  IV.,  King  of  Sweden,  had  been  obliged  to  abdicate  the 
crown  in  Mareh^  1809,  on  account  of  his  incajMicity  ;  and  iKc 
States  of  Sweden  had  declared  him  and  bis  dcii^^endaiits  ex- 
eluded  for  ever  from  tlie  throne.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
SudernianiLi,  assumed  tho  govemmtnt  under  the  title  of 
Charle-'i  Xlll.  Beinsj  cliihlle&s,  the  States  chose  for  prince 
royal  and  heir  to  the  throne,  Augustus  of  llolstein  Augusten- 
burg,  brother  of  tlio  reigning  Prince  of  Augostenburg.  But 
m  Ic&s  than  n  year  Prince  Augustus  died  suddenly,  whilst 
reviewing  some  troops  at  Helsinborg,  2fjth  of  May,  1810.  It 
was  necessary  to  clioose  another  heir  to  the  erown  of  Sweden. 
Several  candidates  presented  them^jlves  ;  the  brother  of  the 
deocasod  nrince,  and  (he  King  of  Denmark,  among  others  ;  but 
nooe  of  iuesn  .seemed  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  Sweden. 
Sweden  required  a  man  of  finnnefs,,  a  goori  administrator » 
and  of  tried  military  abilities.  Bemadotte  had  displayed  all 
these  qudi4|i  during  bis  command  in  North  (xcrmany  in 
1808  and  1800.  The  |K^O|>le  of  Hamburg  and  the  other 
Hanacatic  towns  spoke  highly  of  his  justice  and  moderation. 
He  had  behaved  with  kind  regard  towarfls  the  Swcdisli  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  had  readily  granted  an  armistice  on  the 
lirat  application  of  the  Duke  of  Sudeniiimia,  afterwards 
Charles  XllL,  who  on  the  [iresent  occasion  cast  his  eyes 
upon  him,  and  proposed  to  the  Swedish  Diet  assembled  at 
Oercbi-o  in  August,  1810,  Marslial  Bernadottc,  Prince  of 
Pontecorvo,  as  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden.  *  His  majesty,'  said 
the  message,  *  having  consutted  the  Secret  Coinmittee,  as  well 
as  the  Ctmnril  of  State,  on  this  important  qnc^tion,  has  met 
with  a  great  majority  in  the  first  and  a  unanimity  in  the 
seetmd  of  the^e  IxHlicji  in  favour  of  hiji  pro|msal.  The  Prince 
of  Pontecorvo  being  once  entrusted  vith  the  future  destinies 
of  Swetlen,  his  established  military  reputation,  whilst  ensuring 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  will  make  him  avoid  useless 
war*  fur  the  mere  sake  of  reno\^  n  :  hi,s  mature  experience  and 
•inergy  of  character  will  maintain  order  in  tiie  interior;  and 
Iftvf  of  jiiHiie  and  humanity  w  bu  h  he  h;is  exhibited  in 
tsaun  tries  are  agiiwiuitce  of  his  condiict  towards  the 


country  which  should  adopt  him  ;  and  iMpf 
his  snn  will  put  an  end  to  any  further  nn 
the  succession  to  the  crown.'    Two  Swedb 
sent  to  Paris  to  sound   Bemadotte  on  the 

I  tion.    Bernadottc  asked  the  Emperor  Napol**     , 
that  if  he  were  elected  by  the  free  choice  of  lh<?^ 
(the  emperor)  would  consent  to  I-  ijx  th 

I  cannot  assist  you  however  in  this,  ipal«( 

I  things  take  their  own  course/     I 

'  that  the  French  minister  at  S!o<^l , 

of  ihe  King  of  Denmark,  BcmiitU...! k\[ 

of  this,  who  Bcemeii  to  disbt*Jieve  it,  and  sw^oi 
his  minister.     The  Empcrrtr  Alexander,  on  hj»  i 
opfiose  Bernadottc*^  (dcction,  but  rather  approiti 
the  a  I  St  of  August,  1810,  the  Diet  voted  unanin 
the  midst  of  aeclamations,  Jean    Bapttsic  «?ulr«| 
Prince  of  Pontecorvo,  to  l>e  Prince  Royal  of  Sn 
to  the  throne,  on  condition  of  his  adopting  the « 
A  ugsbu  rg.    C  harl  es  X 1 11 . ,  at  the  same  ti  me,  foi 
him  as  his  son,     A  Swedish  envoy  carried  1 
Paris,  with   letters  from  Ihe  king  to  the 
and  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,   who  liotl 
affirmative.      Bemadotte    however   could 
without  having  received  letters  of  emaneip 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  enifieror.     Atte 
Bemadotte  complained  to  Na]x»lcon  of  thel 
latter  told  him,  that  by  a  decision  of  his  Secret  1 
letters  of  emanci[«ition  should  only  be  delivert^i  ! 
he   had   signed   an  engagement  never  to  wagfl 
France,     Bernadottc  Mid  to  him,  with  some  ^ 
condition  was  impossible  ;  that  by  the  very  id  < 
he  was  precludeo  from  entering  into  any  eoj^ 
a  power  foreign  to  Sweden,  and  that  nothing  i 
hut  to  renounce  the  [iroReried  dieriitv.     Napole 
moment,  then  said,  hurriedly,  *  Well,  go!  kt  < 
accomplished.*     He  then  reverted  to  the  con  tin 
and  said  that  Sweden  must  conform  itself 
obperved,  that  he  must  have  time  I 
spt,  to  make  out  the  feelings  of  the  Swe 
self  acquainted  with  their  interests*     *  How 
quire?"   cried   out   Napoleon.      *  Till    next 
prince.     This  was  at  tlte  beginning  of  Oc 
you  this  delay/  replied  Napoleon  ;  *  but  then  < 
either  friend'or  enemy.*    Bernadottc  hasten 
hilt  did  not  think  himself  safe  until  he  had  ( 
Tlie  day  of  his  de|Kirture  from  Paris,  Naj| 
that  he  wished  that  Benmdotte  had  refus* 
dotte  did  not  like  him  ;  tliat  they  had 
anotlier  :  and  that  it  was  now  too  late. 

The  Prince  Royal  >^aa  met  at  Elsinor  fagM 
high  dignitaries,  and    the  Archbishop  of  i 
rest.     He  told  tliat  jirelate  that  he  nad 
instructed  in  the  reformed  religion,  which  wms^ 
many  in  hb  native   Ream,  that  he  had  since  / 
Germany  with    [irotestunt  idergymen  on    relig 
and  that  he  now  declared  diat  he  believed  in  tlMi^ 
taincd   in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  such 
sented  by  the  Princes  and  States  of  Germany  to  J 
Charles  V.     On  the  20th  of  October  he  lauded  I 
and  he  entered  Stockholm  on  the  2nd  of  Novo 
the  salutes  of  the  artillery.      On  the  5th  h^ 
Assembly  of  the  States,  in  which  Ckarles  XIH. 
addressed  the  King  and  the  States  io 
his  intention  to  live  entirely  for  the 
country.     *■  Brought  no  in  the  carnp,*  he 
have  been  familiar  witli  svar,  and  am  acquainti 
calamities ;  no  conquest  can  console  a  country  I 
of  its  children  shed   in  a  ibreiffn  land.      Pe 
glorious  object  of  a  v^iseand  enlighttned  gore 
not  the  eitent  of  a  country r  but  its  laws,  it* 
industry,  ami  above  all  its  national  spirit,  that 
strengtn.     Sweden  has  of  late  experienced 
the  lion  our  oi'  the  Swedish  namo  remains 
have  still  a  land  sutBcicnt  for  our  wants  an 
ourselve*?.*     Tsvo  daj's  after,  dispatches  caa 
demanding  in  the  most  im|>erious  tone  thatl 
clare  immediately  war  against    England* 
setting  in,  precluding  all   hopes  of  i 
in  case  of  an  attnck  by  the  French  troofis  1 
In  this  emergency  the  King  d eel y red  w  Jir 
but  his  situation  was  well  undcr>r  i<il 

anrl  the  rcijult  was  a  state  of  oocj-ii. 
tilities,    But  Najxileon  did  not  ^up  here;' 
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tntion»  wiff~eliefi»d  Christian  for  their  kmg^  who  soon  after 
dissolved  the  assembly.  Tiie  Ring  of  Denmark  sent  rommis' 
sariei  to  summon  Christian  lo  fulfil  the  treaty  of  Kiel^  byt 
little  attention  was  pakl  to  tliis  fonnality*  Four  commissioners^ 
of  England,  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria,  came  to  remonstrate 
in  favour  of  the  i.iHne  treaty ,  but  they  obtained  only  evasive 
trns^en;.  A  Swedish  army  and  fleet  were  then  |>ut  in  motion 
■gninn  Chrlstifin.  Kin^  Charles  XIIL  and  the  Prince  RuyiU 
QOmmandixt  in  [K^rion.  After  some  trifling  actions  on  the 
frontier^  tlie  Swedes  entered  Norway ;  an  armistice  was  eon- 
t^uded,  and  the  Storthings  or  general  assembly  of  Norway, 
bemg  convoked,  required  Christian  to  renounce  the  authnrity 
with  which  he  had  Ihth  inlnisteil  by  the  iKition.  Christian 
ubdieatetl  and  returned  (o  Co|>enbagen.  The  Storthing 
t lien  entered  into  communication  with  the  Swedish  commis- 
sioner^, and  after  some  deliljcration,  elected  unanimously 
Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden  to  be  king  of  the  kingdom  of 
Norway,  and  Carl  Johan  m  prince  royal.  The  king  and 
prince  on  their  piirt  swore  to  the  constitution  of  Norway  a* 
voted  by  the  Storlhin*.  Norway  remained  moch  more  free 
ihan  when  a  mere  dej>^ndency  of  Denmark,  as  it  had  been  for 
three  centuriei.  The  Prince  Royal  entered  Christiania  in  the 
tnidst  of  aeelamatioQs,  and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  of 
the  deputies  to  Charles  XIIL  in  November,  1814.  The 
Scandinavian  rjcniusula  was  now^  united  under  one  sceptre, 
and  *  no  more  Dorre'  was  the  common  word  of  union,  meaning 
that  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Dovrefeld,  or  niouutains  be* 
tween  the  two  countries,  wai  no  longer  a  political  barrier. 
In  Juir,  1817^   Prince  (Jscar,  son  of  the  Prince  Royal, 


ottiiincd  hk  majority,  whieh  was  celebrated  hy  a  ijublic  and 

afft^ting  Bolemnitv.     This  young  pri  '    ' 

his  iather  to  Sweden  in  1810,  had  neon  ed orated  iis  a  Swede 


hy  a  ij 

o  had 


followed 


in  every  respect.  At  the  eml  of  that  year  Charles  XIIL  fell 
ill,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  (bllowiuix  February,  1618,  he  ex- 
pired, happy  in  the  choice  of  his  adopted  son.  Carl  XIV., 
Johan,  was  immediately  proclmmed,  Wth  in  Sweden  and  in 
Norway,  and  was  in  due  time  acknowledged  l)y  all  ibe 
princes  of  Europe.  Even  the  deposed  Gustavus  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  congratulation  from  Switzerland.  The  new  king 
was  crowned  at  Stxickholm,  in  May,  by  the  archbishop  of 
UpsaJ,  and  afterwords  at  Drontheiui  in  SL-pLcniber,  by  tlie 
iJi-shop  of  Aggerhus,  with  nnususd  splendour. 

The  twentj'-six  years  of  I  he  reign  of  Charles  XIV.  have 
lieen  ibr  S\^cden  and  Norway  n  |a'riod  of  jiestce  and  internal 
im[>ravement.  Every  branch  of  the  adniiui.^ti'otiun^  the 
finances,  the  navy,  the  arniVr  the  roads  and  eanaJi,  public 
instruction,  all  have  been  Improved,  The  ^reat  caiud  of 
(ioihia,  which  joins  the  Ikdtie  to  the  Northern  Sea,  was 
opened  in  1832.  Agriculture  hm  made  great  progress. 
tswedeOf  which  was  obliged  to  imjiort  large  supplier  of  corn, 
now  produces  enough  for  itself,  and  even  exports  corn.  The 
breed  of  hordes  has  l>een  greatly  improve<l ;  the  public  debt  has 
been  reduced  almost  to  nothing ;  the  taxt^s  are  collected  w  itli 
little  or  no  expense,  Sweden  has  more  than  2jOO  merchant 
fhiijs,  ei elusive  of  coasdng  vessels,  which  is  double  what  she 
hud  in  1810.  For  other  details  we  must  refer  to  the  works 
quotfxl  at  the  end  of  this  article.  It  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  the  military  service  in  a!!  its  branches  received  the  espe- 
ciai  attention  of  Charles  John.  In  his  jjjx'ech  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Swedish  Diet,  in  January,  1840,  he  recapitulated 
wiih  honest  satisfaction  all  that  had  been  dune  for  tlie  country 
under  his  rei;:n. 

The  attachment  between  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Charles 
John  lasted  till  the  deatli  of  Alexander,  whos«  ffuecessor 
Nicholas,  the  present  emj)eror,  wn>te  to  ihc  King  of  Sweden, 
*  I  look  Ufjon  the  contiimation  of  your  friendly  sentiments  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  legacies  lelt  me  by  my  brother.* 

Cliarlcs  John  had  completed  his  eightieth  year  when  he 
n-as  seized  by  an  iilness,  in  January,  1844,  which  brought 
him  to  the  grave  on  the  8th  of  March  tbllowing.  His  son, 
Osfar  L,  succeeded  him.  ITtKui  the  whole,  the  hie  of  Charles 
John  Reruadotfe  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  biographies  of 
our  own  times  ;  it  ailords  sub/^ct  ihr  serious  jx*iicction,  and  is 
a  liscftil  e<immcnt  on  the  hisior)  of  NM)»okH>n. 

(Tmjchard-Lalosse,  flUtoirc  de  Charira  XJV.  Jean,  Hat 
df!  Suidf-  ft  de  Aonhje ;  F.  ►Svbmidt.  La  Suttls  souji  Cheuie.^ 
XI  V.  Jean;  Diunnont,  Vof^nffe  nt  Siiide ;  Laing*ti  Tour  in 
Swgflen  ;  Count  Bionistjcma,  th^  the  Moral  State  and  PoU- 
iicoi  Umon  of  Htt^en  and  Norwaif^  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lainff'g 
iit4itefn€tU9,) 

^  CilARNOCK,  STEPHEN,  a  nonronformist,  was  known 
inhis  lifetime  M  an  8ctivemidcli>quent  thec»iogiiui,  and  is  now 
Itmrnobcred  i'or  tlic  merit  of  writmgs  not  published  611  after 


appears  in  have  signifu^i 
1  ho  term  was  afterward? 


his  death.     He  was  bom  In   ^       '  ""^- 

he  was  senior  proctor  in  the  ^ 
wards  he  l>ecame  a  preacher  in  i  > 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  ho  hclil 
of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  I 
1G80.  His  printed  works  are  tip 
courses  of  the  Existence  and  Atti 
•  Works,'  1684,  2  vols.  tbl.  ;  '  T^^ 
CHARITABLE  USES,  L^si-^  '       > 

STtTlOiiS,  P.  C] 

CHARITIES,     [Tbcst  ajth  Trnj^rm,  ?,  C 

CHARTER.     This  word  U  from  the  Lati 
of  uncertain  origin  :  the  Greek  form  of  th 
{x«(5r//c).     Charta 
made  of  papyrus, 

to  the  materials  for  writing,  but   «       ' 
letter  or  the  leaf  of  a  bf*ok.     In   I 
denote  any  public  instniment,  deed,  nj 
evidence  of  things  done  between  man 
as  a  j>erpetnal  record.     (Bracton,  I'i" 
Saxons  such  instruments  were  kn« 

Charters  arc^  divided  into — 1,   L 
Charters  of  private  persons, 

1.  Royal  charters  were  used  at  a  very  . 
grants  of  privileges,  exemptions^  lands,  honour*, 
other  benefits  tlrnt  the  crown  had  to  confer 
term  became  re^tricted  to  such  instruments  > 
right  or  franchise.  These  instrunient»  did  i 
from  letters  |>atent,  being  usually  addressed  » 
his  subjects,  and  expoeed  to  open  vi«w,  wi 
pendent  nt  the  bottom  ;  but  sncii  as  contain c 
cular  kinds  were  diivtingnished  by  the  name  < 
a-s  giving  was  the  ob[ect  of  a  charier,  the  i 
i30]>ular,  and  was  used  in  a  more  extended 
laws  of  a  (lopular  character. 

Whatever  may  have  t>een  the  prenv. 
authority  of  the  kings  of  England,  it  i 
earliest  times  there  viere  many  rights  . 
the  law  of  th^  land  belonged  to  the  j- 
often  restrain*!  and  violated,  nothing  ^^ 
the  nation  than  a  formal  recognition  o\ 
and  ( be  popular  nonie  of  charter  w as  ii 
laws  by  wbieh  the  kings  from  lime  to 
lurgcd  the  liberties  of  the  people.     Such   las*^ 
not  only  as  concessions  from  tiie  king,  but  asconi 
nutn  and  man— between  the  king  and  his  «i  \ 
the  same  time,  they  were  promul|:ated  aa  tbe 
of  the  sovereign  authority  in  the  state. 

The  charter  of  William  the  Comjueror,  for 
laws  throuprhout  England,  %i as  in  the  nature  of 
It  settled  the  reli|icm  of  the  st,.rc,  and  provid«Ml 
and  government,  for  the  adniiiiistmtion  of  j( 
nient  of  criminals,  and  the  regulation  of  marketi, 
the  titles  to  lands^  and  the  exemption  of  the 
of  the  erown  from  all  unjust  exacticm  and 
words  are  ihoR^  of  a  lawgiver  appointing 
'  stcttuimus,*  '  volumus  et  Jimttter  precipimH*^ 
* decretum   est*  are   the  expressions   by   nhkh 
ordered  or  prohibited.   (Fadera  Htc,  Cimi 

The  charters  of  liberties  j^ranted  by  II 
Henry  XL,  Jobn^  Henry  IIL,  and  Edw 
or  less,  in  the  nature  of  |Mibljc  laws,  either 
visions,   or  confirming,    enlirc'rrKT     nnd 
laws,  and  relate  to  the  ireeii^  'id 

people,  ind  all  the  mo«t  in 4  tcp 

SoD)e  of  them  are  still  regarded  as  aiii 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  uro^ 
enjo^'ed  for  centuries.*     So  valid  t^wti  bindiiig 
charters  considered,  Uiat  in  the  37  Ilf-rtry  UL 
in   the    presence   of  the   king,   ^ 
*'  and  other  estates  of  the  rtiabn  «- 
and  bishops,  excommunicated  oti  i   ^; 

violate  or  change  *  the  churt  h's  v  xUi 

proved  euston:js  of  the  readm,  auf<  riiuiiv  the 
taiiu^J  in  the  charters  of  the  com m^tn  hbcrii 
forest,  gnmtcd  by  our  lord  tiie  king.'  h\ 
siuiclion  niore  aolenm  could  have  been  given  to 
of  any  law.    It  was  intended  chii»Hy  aa  a  ciied[ 

*  Tti«v  ar«  pTiiil<«4  at  Ira^tK  In  ttt*  fllr«i   WHfl»*ofi^ 

H^.l.„    •    ,...f.lt.K,..l     I..      .K..    U,.,,...A    l\....r..i ^_  <)»-<-t«] 

t\:  .rift 
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had  Iwen  rostmrned  l>y  the  popular  ooo* 

f  har,rrn  of  libcrtiea,  but  it  wa*  ilic 

^ho  should  vlokle  tbe  Uher* 

.  kws^  iiiuti^^h  oftcti  expressed  to  have  been 

\\ice  of  the  king's  couiicilj  ini plied  hu  ubsolutc 

Tcs^tcxl  in  the  crown  \  nnd  m  rojd   prenjga- 

and  the  public  liberties  enUu'greil,  \e^s- 

wu  gradunlly  superwded  by  the  statutes  ami 

in  partiAtnent.     During  the  reigni  of  Henry 

Wd  I.  Iaw!<  were  promuIf^tiHt  in  both  farms ; 

titiie  sifttiilcs  and  ordinances  have  b^n  the 

^IcgulAtion—not  differin)^  materially,  at  lirst, 

Wr  in  the  nature  of  the  authority  from  which 

the  charters  of  earlier  reigns,  but  gra- 

their  present  chancter  as  acts  agreed  to  by 

iding  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of 
ieneml  laws  by  royal  charter  to  bind  the  whole 
perei^e  of  prerogative^  by  means  of  eharters,  has 
kttvc  cimracter  throughout  the  entire  history 
~        tit.    Some  of  the  most  axitient  and  im- 
^charters  toborotighsand  municipfil  bodies^ 
'  franchises,  of  which  the  greatest  wa* 
jves  to  parliament.     There  are  still 
of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  of  the  Nor- 
the  Concjuest,  conferring  various  rights  upon 
lof  I^K>roiipii»»  of  w  hich  an  ej[cliisive  jurisdiction 
but  the  i\nt  charter  of  incorjio ration  to  any 
■ppeur^  to  have  been  gnuited  in  1439^  in  the 
.,  to  Kin^cston-upon-liull ;  although,  in  the 
charters,  it  hA&  lieen  usual  to  presume  that 
ig  existing  u^gcs  had  l)ecn  lost, 
ti^   kinir's    charters     have    conferrefJ   upon 
of  M'fidifig    memlK'rf;    to    fiarl lament,   it 
j  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
le  common  kw   could  not  bo  varied  by 
iTown.      (Glanville'tt  Rrporti^  p,  47,  G3, 
6  reigns  of  Henry  VI I L  antii  Cimrle^  IL 
nenibers  were  added  to  the  House  of  Com- 
V  tbe  last  borough  ujwn  which  that  right 
nmrner,  baring  been  Newark,  in  1073. 
ert  AUtient  boroughs  which  had  (x^scd  to 
whose  rights  were  thus  restored  by  charier ; 
eapreeily  created  boroughs  by  charter,  did 
to  (jfirliament  for  centuries  afterwards^  as 
example,  to  which  a  charter  was  granted 
did   not   rettjm   mcmljcrs   until    loTS. 
tliat,  notwithstanding  the  practice 
tarter  of  the  crfiw  n  alone  wns  not  snffi- 
ie  a  ioum  to  send  meint>ers  to  |iarliamcnt, 
created  a  borough,  to  which,  by  the  eora- 
t  of  sending  meml^ers  was  incident*    (Mere- 
's HtJtiarjf  iif  Boroughs  and  Mttmcijjal 
itrodiiction,  and  pp.  $64,  J256,  1774,  &c.) 
oeii(iniiati^>n  from  the  acknowledged  law 
unable,  by  charter,  to  exempt  a  borough 
ibcrs,  since  tliat  richt  was  always  held  to 
benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  and  not  for 
particulitr  pbee.     (Coke,  4th  InsL  49.) 
I^  a  charter  of  exemption  to  the  citizens  of 
void  by  art  of  parliament,  29  Henry  VI.  c. 
repreaentation  has,  at  length,  lieen 
for  the  whole   kingdom   by  the 
ttfbet  of  royad   chaners  upon    the 
blts^become  a  question  merely  of  liistorical 
^'""  lights  of  <or|»orations  have  also  been 
idptl  Corporations  Act ;  but  a  power 
crown,  with  the  advice  of  the  Pri\y 
tcrs  of  incorpjorution  to  other  towns, 
ijxhabitonts,  and  to  extend  to  them 
the  Muaicipal  Corporatioits  Act  (5  ^  G 
141.) 

tneriy  cranted  by  the  crown ^  which  e^ta 
in  the  Dnying,  selling,  making,  working, 
;  an  injurious  pracdce,  contrary  to  the 
itsl  laws  of  the  realm,  which  was  abo- 

L  C.  3*      [MoKOf^LY,  P,  C] 

exerciaed,  and  still  retains,  the  prero- 

imivenities,  colleges,  eomjiauies,  and 

and  oTgrstitiisi^  them,  by  charter,  powers 

t  with  the  law  of  the  luna.    But 

bodies  ordinai^ly  require   powers 


tthit 


i  fonneriy  | 


which  no  authority  but  that  of  parliament  is  able  to  confefw  1 
such  corporations  as  the  E^st  India  Comriany  and  the  Bunk  oi ) 
England,  w  hich  were  originally  establishetf  by  royal  charterg  f 
have  long  aince  deri>ed  their  ex trik*r*l in nry  privileges  from] 
acts  of  i*urliiunent,  as  well  ns  other  public  companies  whick  i 
have  lieen  incorpomted  in  the  first  iui^tance  by  statute, 

Dut  the  largest  j)0%*  ers  now  i-onfc/Tinl  by  royal  charter  i 
those  connected  with  the  colonics  and  forcii^n  i)oss(^ionS  of  J 
tile  crown.  Whenever  a  new  country  is  obtain eu  by  conquest  f 
or  treaty,  the  crown  possesses  an  exclusive  prerocative  power  ' 
over  it,  and  by  royal  charters  may  establish  its  lav^s  and  th«  ] 
form  of  its  government ;  may  erect  courts  of  justice,  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdicuoa,  ana  otherwise  provide  lor  its  muni*  I 
cijMil  order,  for  the  raising  its  revenue,  and  the  regulation  of  I 
its  commerce,  (Chitty  On  Pretoijfitive^,  c,  iii.)  Thia.' 
power  of  the  crown  however  is  always  lubject  to  the  uhimato  I 
control  of  |iarliament ;  and  even  if  deputed  to  a  legislative ,] 
assembly,  or  other  local  government,  (Kxssessing  rights  and 
liberties  defined  by  charter,  the  crown  cannot  rt^call  tiio  J 
charter,  and  govern  by  any  laws  inconsistent  with  its  prov^^ 
sions,  or  at  variance  with  I  he  common  law. 

2.  Charters  of  private  {)ci'sons  are  tlie  title-deeds  of  1 
many  of  which  arc  the  ontient  vTWitt  of  feudal  lords  to  thelf  j 
tenants.  These  pass  with  the  land  as  Incideut  thereto,  and] 
belong  to  him  who  has  the  inheritance ,  or,  if  tlie  land  bel 
conveyed  to  another  and  his  heirs,  the  charters  belong  to  the] 
feoffee.  A  cliarter  of  the  crown,  granted  at  the  suit  of  tho  ] 
grantee,  m  construed  most  beneficially  for  the  crown,  and  i 
against  the  party;  but  a  jjrivate  charter  b  construed  moj^.] 
strongly  agn'mst  Uie  grantor. 

(Introduction  to  JtotuU  Cfiartarutn^  1837;  Flete,  lib.  iU.  \ 
c,  14  J  Cotnyn's  Digest ^  tit.  Charters;  Coke,  Isl  InU,  6  a,  \ 
la;  %nd  Imi.  77;  Cowel,  Low  Dictionaty ;  Blaekstone  ] 
and  Stephen's  Commadanei ;  Preface  to  SiatuUs  of  Um  ] 
Healm^  &c.) 

CHARTER-PARTY.     [Ships,  P,  CI 

CHARTISTS,  the  name  given  to  a  |>olitical  party  in  this  j 
country,  who  iiro|)osc  extensive  alterations  in  tlie  represents-  | 
tivc  system,  us  the  most  direct  means  of  attaining  focial  iut- 
[provement,  ami  whose  views  are  develope<l  in  a  document 
tailed  the  *  People  s  Charter.'  The  principal  imuU  of  this 
firojiosed  charter  are,  univertJal  sutfhige,  vote  by  Wllot,  UTmual 
[Mirnuments,  the  division  ot  tlie  (ountry  into  equal  electoi^ 
districts,  tb«*  abolition  of  property  qua  I  i  filiation  iu  mcmbera 
and  paying  them  for  their  services.  The  principles  of  the  j 
charter  and  ihe  means  of  caiTving  them  into  eHect  have  also  , 
Ijeen  cml_«>di*xl  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  It  was  prepi»red  iu  1$3$^ 
by  six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  six  members 
of  the  London  Working  Men's  Association  ;  and  tlie  follow  injf  j 
are  the  mo«t  imijortant  of  ita  enoctmonts:— I.  The  pre|jareri 
of  the  Bill  allege  the  low  state  of  pblic  feeling  as  an  at>ology^ 
for  not  admitting  women  to  tlie  iraiichifc,  and  it  is  therefore 
only  Tirovided  that  every  male  inhabitunt  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  Com  mom**  House  of 
Parliament,  subject  however  to  the  following  cc»nditions; — 1, 
That  he  be  a  native  of  these  realms,  or  a  foreigner  who  ha» 
lived  in  thLs  country  upwards  of  two  years,  and  been  mitural- 
ized*  2.  That  he  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  3.  Tluit  ho 
lie  not  proved  insane  when  ifie  lists  of  voters  are  revised.  4. 
That  he  be  not  convicted  of  febny  within  six  uK*ntlis  from 
and  after  the  ]iiissing  of  this  act.  6.  Tliat  his  electoml  rights 
Ix!  not  auspendt  d  for  bribery  at  elections,  or  for  iiersonaUon, 
or  for  forgery  of  election  certifit*ate*,  arcorJing  to  tiie  jjettalties 
of  ibis  act.  II.  That  the  United  Kingdom  be  divided  into 
300  clcetoraJ  districts,  so  as  to  give  utiiforai  const ituencies  of 
about  20,000  voters  each.  111.  That  the  votes  be  taken  by 
bdllut.  IV.  That  a  new  parliament  be  elected  annually  ;  that 
the  ele<:tiiius  take  plate  on  the  same  day  in  all  llie  diitricts  t 
and  that  electors  vote  only  for  the  representative  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  registered.  W  That  no  other  Cjualiii* 
cation  U^  requiredfor  members  than  the  choice  of  the  electors. 
VI,  That  every  member  be  jmid  500/.  a  year  out  of  the  public 
treasm-y  for  his  legislative  services;  and  that  a  register  ba 
kept  of  the  daily  attendance  of  each  meml>er. 

There  is  nothmg  new  in  the  principles  or  det^ls  of  the 
People's  Charter.  They  have,  either  separately,  or  some  one 
or  other  of  tlicm  in  conjunction,  bec>n  a  prominent  subject  of 
dkcuasion  at  various  intervals  within  the  last  seventy  yeans. 
In  1780  the  Duke  of  Richmond  introdut-ed  a  bill  mto  th^ 
House  of  Lords  for  annual  i>arliameiit^  and  universal  suHrMe. 
In  the  same  year  the  electors  of  W'estmiuster  ar»poml^  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  eletlion  of  nicinbeni 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  their  report  Ihcy  recom- 
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mended  tlie  IJentJcal  point-s  wliicfi  now  con^-tkiite  the  main 
fetttnrcs  of  winxl  is  calkd  the  Fet>jtk*'s  ChHrtoi-.  The  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  cstnblishi-d  m  1792,  three  years 
aftervvords  published  a  declaration  which  recommended  a  very 
liirge  exteui>Jon  of  the  sull'rapre.  In  seasons  of  nitiional  distress, 
the  flniendment  of  the  representative  system  hns  always  been 
warmly  taken  up  hy  the  [jeoijle  of  this  country. 

In  1831  the  wbnes  of  a  large  muss  of  the  midtlle  classes 
were  realizetl  by  the  passing  of  rhe  Reform  Act.  A  season  of 
jjolitical  re  nose,  iuid,  as  it  hup  pen  ed  idso,  of  commercial  pro- 
sjx"nty»  followed  the  excitement  which  precedecl  the  passing 
of  that  measure.  A  vietorv^  hsid  been  guinedj  and  the  people 
waite<l  for  the  benefits  which  they  were  to  derive  from  it. 
In  the  next  periwi  of  distress  which  arose,  the  aincfided  state 
of  the  representative  sj'stcm  and  the  advmittigrcs  which  it  had 
brotight  were  narrowly  scanned  ;  and  (he  consequence  was, 
the  gradual  formation  of  a  party  who  were  dissatisfied  with  its 
ammgements^  and  sofight  to  attain  the  ends  of  political  imd 
social  good  by  a  more  extensive  ehangre.  This  is  l)ricfij'  the 
origin  of  Chartism  and  of  the  People's  Charter.  The  middle 
classes  were^  however,  well  satisfied  on  the  wltole  with  the 
overthrow^  of  the  rotten  boroughs  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
tlie  large  towns,  and  therefore  the  Chartists  stood  alone,  and 
began  to  r<*gard  them  with  a  feeling  of  hostility.  Chartists 
were  »OTnctimes  found,  as  in  a!l  other  ]iarties,  ready  to  assist 
the  ]mTty  which  ditlered  most  widely  from  them,  with  the 
ohJL'Ct  of  thwarting  the  |K)liiirid  objects  whkh  I  he  middle 
classes  had  ot  heart.  In  1 83S  they  had  !>econie  a  large  party 
and  embraced  a  great  numljcr  of  the  working  classes  emphjyed 
olljerwisc  than  in  agriculture.  Tlie  nundKT  of  signatures 
attached  lo  the  petition  presentetl  at  the  coomiencement  of 
the  Bession  of  1839  in  favour  of  the  People's  Charter  was  up* 
wards  of  one  million  and  a  quarter.  Unlbrtimatcdy  the  idea 
begun  to  be  entcrtaine*!  aniougst  a  certain  class  of  the  Chiirtislii 
that  physical  force  might  be  justifiably  resorted  to  if  riccessarj' 
for  obtaining  [Kilitical  changes;  and  the  jwi rty  became  divideit 
into  the  Phyj^ical  Force  Chartists  snd  the  Moral  Force 
Chartists.  The  former  becan^e  imfdicatCMj  in  disturbimces 
which  took  place  at  various  times  in  several  piirts  of  the 
country ;  and  many  persons  of  this  class  never  having  had 
correct  views  resjiccting  the  wages  of  labour,  it  a|ipeureu  m  if 
they  had  adoj>ted  the  cry  of  *  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
work'  as  an  additional  point  of  the  People's  Charter.  The 
disturbances  in  1842  in  the  midtaijd  and  northern  counlies 
were  to  some  extent  encouraged  by  the  less  intelligent  of  the 
PhysicaJ  Force  Chartists.  At  iho  close  of  1841  hov^cvcr  an 
attempt  was  made  to  combine  the  ndddle  classes  with  the 
Chartists  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage. Early  in  1642  a  Complete  Suffrage  Union  was  formed 
at  Birmingham ;  and  in  April  of  the  satne  year  a  eonfercncej 
oODsisting  of  eighty-seven  delegates,  wiis  atsembied  at  ISir- 
tningham,  which  sat  for  four  days  ;  three  of  which  were  £|>ent 
in  agreeing  upon  a  Imsis  of  union  between  the  nuddle  and 
working  classes,  and  the  last  day  in  adopting  plans  of  practical 
organization*  The  six  |>oinLs  of  the  People's  Charter  were 
adojjted  by  the  conference,  and  the  detads  were  left  for  settle- 
ment to  a  future  conference.  It  was  resolved  also  at  this 
conference  to  establish  a  National  Complete  Suffrage  Union. 
The  propof^ed  National  Confen:'nce  conunenet^d  its  meetinps 
in  December,  1842,  and  was  attended  by  374  delegates.  Here 
a  rupture  took  f»lace  Ix-tween  the  (?hartists  and  the  Com[iIete 
Suffrage  party,  and  the  latter  were  outvoted  on  the  <jueslion  of 
arlopting  th^  People's  Charter  instead  of  the  Complete  8iil- 
fra^e  Bill.  The  minority  however  |irocet?ded  to  att  upon 
their  views  as  developed  in  lije  Complete  SuHmge  BiJl.  This 
bill  does  not  contain  »ny  di?{|ualjlying  clauses.  In  otluT 
resnects  it  diflers  from  the  People's  Charter  only  in  matters 
ofdetaiK  These  are  the  only  two  jdans  connected  with  the 
extension  of  the  fnmchise  which  are  at  present  supported  by 
any  large  clajs  in  this  ctmntry.  The  Chartists  and  the  Com- 
jjlute  SuJfragists  are  onl^^  nominally  distinct  pirttes ;  but  ihe 
lormer  may  l>e  characterised  as  possessing  a  greater  hold  on 
the  working  classes  than  (he  Complete  Su tihigists,  who:ie 
ranks  are  ctuelly  recruited  from  the  middle  chisses  :  their  ob- 
jects however  are  so  shnilar,  that  tliey  may  at  any  time  unite 
without  anv  sacrifice  of  principle. 

CHASfNG  OF  iMETALS.  The  process  termed  chasing, 
or  enchasing,  as  applied  to  viorking  in  metal 8,  so  far  resembles 
a  kind  of  stamping  as  to  admit  of  ihe  two  prwesses  being 
described  here  together. 

Metallic  goods  are  generally  made  In  one  of  three  ways — 

by  testing  in  moulds^  by  forging  or  timiine  in  masses,  or  by 

prmmag  or  il/unpingr  oyt  of  thm  ahceta.    The  last  of  these 
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three  has  been  greatly  developed  at 
last  few  years.     Either  the  entire  article 
from  the  sheet  by  stamping,  or,  when 
receivi's  an   ornamental   device  by  ft  fort  of 
For  llie  latter  variety  of  work,   steel   blookt^  pa 
bosses T  are  provided,  each  one  prwefitmg  at  the  cod 
form,  such  as  curved,  angular,  - 
fixed  or  held  with  the  finished  c:  ^lost. 

to  be  ornamented,  which  is  ttlway>^  m 
placed  face  upjjermost  on  the  punch  : 
drawn  on  the  face  of  the  article,  ajiti 
made  that  the  punch  bencatli   shall  follow  the  ( 
lines  in  the  device.    A  fine  liammer  is  fhtTi  rninlrtif« 
the  piece  of  Jliin  metal ;  the  effect  of  \  f 

is  forced  upwards  in  a  fine  burr  or  prot  id 

where  there  is  a  punch  beneath  it.  By  shiftingji 
metal  so  that  tlitl'erent  parts  of  its  lower  surface  nujr^ 
be  brought  over  the  punch,  and  by  changing  tMl) 
punch  when  necessary ,  a  protuberant  desigQ  or] 
relief  is  fonned  on  the  article  of  metal. 

But  ft  more  extensive  kind  of  manufacture  U  | 
the  article  receives  its  form  by  bring  stamped  or| 
a  plain  piece  of  sheet  metal.     The  hammer,  til 
roller,  toe  stamp,  mid  tlie  lathe,  are  all  ernpt^ 
this,  according  lo  the  thickness  of  the  metal  tn 
the  article  to  be  made  from  it.  When  vessels! 
are  fashioned  out  of  thin  sheet -metal  by  fJi 
stitutes  hrtjzinff  :  the  metal  is  rested  uriori  \ 
l)orts  of  different  kinds,  and  harrmerea  on  the  1 
till  it  assmacs  the  requisite  curvatures.     The  en 
liar  kind  of  gauge  or  pattern  which  gives  the  i 
to  the  sheet  metal  by  jiressure  rather  than  by  i 
us  suppose  (as  a  familiar  mode  of  illustrating  itsd 
]K'iir  of  scis.sors  has  the  two  blades  so  curved  that  I 
of  the  one  may  fit  into  or  correspond   with 
the  other ;  if  these  blades  were  nearly  closed,  an 
of  metal  were  dniwn  between  them,  it  wc 
a  curved  form  similur  to  that  presented  byj 
arrangement  of  the  diflcrent  parts  of  the  ; 
as  lo  lead  to  some  such  result  as  that  he 
headings  and  hollows  on  ilic  edges  of  disfa 
articles  are  produced  by  means  of  swages. 

Muuy   articles,   such   as   large   plain   bollon 
brought  into  form  mainly  by  roller?.    TinsmiihfJ 
three  rollers  to  bring  their  tin  to  the  projier  M 
and  eylindrital  ve^stds.     There  arc  two  rolleiv j 
in  contact,  and   in   the  same   horirontnl  lewl  ' 
above  them,  equidistant  from  both ;    oB  »re 
volving,   and  if  a  piece  of  tinned  irofv    be 
them,   it  will   be  forced  to  conform   to  the 
of  the  cavity  existing  between  the  up^ier  anc 
rollers:    by   varying  the  sizes  and  mutiuil>^ 
rollers,  different  curvatures  of  the  tin  may  I 

The  lathe  is  emplovcd  in  rather  a  siofjid 
duction  of  various  kmds  of  articles  from] 
]>rincij>ally  from  soft  w  bite  jnelding  alloyi^ 
metals.     A  flat  circukr  disc  of  metal  can  by  i 
brought  to  the  shat>e  of  a  box,  a  cup,  a  hemii 
one  among  numerous  fanciful  forms.     The  diael 
a  lathe  provided  with  a  lioss  or  block  of  the 
and  a  blmat  tool  is  pressed  against  it  whil«  revollj 
imd  ductile  metal  yields  to  the  pressure  and 
shape  of  the  boss  against  which  it  is  placed, 
little  the  workman  effects  Ihe  transformatmn  cf  \ 
of  mctid  to  a  slmjw  w  bich  it  could  not  i 
soft  and  ductile. 

The  most  important  however  of  these 
sheet-metal  is  by  stamping.     In  tJiis  iiro< 
suddenly  and  very  forcddy  comprtsaMd  betn 
or  stanip^,  each  of  w  hich  is  engravwJ  w  iih  i 
One  die  is  fixed  on  a  stand  with  its  face  ujtj 
other  is  ffxed  face  downwards  to  the   lower 
hammer  or  weight.    The  thin  piece  of  metal  1 
lower  die  \  the  hammer  with  the  upj>er  die  is  ! 
and  ptilk'y  (o  a  considerable  height ;  uTid  on  i " 
suddenly  to  fall,  the  upper  die  1' 
piece  of  metal  which  lies  between 
i1  to  assume  alternate  convexities  mm  conti 
the  pittcnu     Each  die  is  an  exact  counte  ^ 
the  other,  like  the  two  halves  of  a  swtige,  i 
cannot  conform  to  the  convexity  of  the  mie 
into  tlio  concavity  of  the  otlier ;  aiid  h  is 
action  that  the  reiult  is  produced.   SpQOQ«|  f 
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/ftre  yfodueod  1^  stamping  between  two 
Iraxioas  wa^'s  according^  to  the  particiilar  oIijtTt 

^mode  of  statu  mug  requires  as  many  dies  as  there  are 
Dt  {Mttenies.  Dr.  Ure,  in  iliuatratioa  of  the  heavy 
pi  which  the  manufacturers  at  Birmingham  are  thus  forced 
mp  hy  them,  and  of  a  difference  in  this  respect  bctwin^n 
I  and  the  French  mantifaeturers,  remarks :  '  M.  Pftrqtiiii, 
I  manufacturer  of  plated  p>ods  in  Vi\r\$  (or  France, 
slfasint^ss  U  mftno|>olized  by  the  capital),  who  mnkes  to 
J  of  700,000  francs  per  smnum,  out  of  the  1,500.000 
I  ho  aays  h  the  whole  internal  consumption  of  the  kin^- 
i(aU^  that  the  internal  conauoiptton  of  the  United 
Amoauta  to  aO^OOO.OOO,  or  twenty  times  that  of 
He  ttilda  that  our  eonunon  Itirainated  copper  costs 
lllie  »Hmd,  while  theirs  costs  34.  Their  plated  good^ 
iooeS  not  in  general  with  5tam[)S,  but  by  the  pressure 
\  Q|XNi  wood  moulds  in  the  tuming-lathe,  which  is  a 
^  economy  of  eapiUd  to  the  manufacturer.  There  at-e 
at  Binningham  which  possess  a  heavT  «tock  of 
[OOO  different  die-moulds.*  This  *  pires8ure  of  tools  ufwri 
jDould*  m  the  tuming-lathc'  corresponds  with  one  of 

t  above  deM^bed. 

rdiiferent  applications  of  the  above  processes  to  manu- 

Button,  P»  C,  and  CoiM.fG^  P.  C.     For  the 

k  «f  ttakiog  the  dies^  DtE-SisKLNo,  P.  C.  S. ;  and  for 

^Q^  in  connection  with  electro-gilding  and  silverings 

kno-MrTAi.LtjitGT,  P.  C.  S. 

I1AT11.\M  ISLANDS  arc  a  pnoup  of  islands  situated 

M  Pucific,  east  of  New  Zealand,  between  43'  40'  and 

p/S.  laC,  and  176*  and  177'  20'  W.  Uin^.     They  con- 

If  one  Wge  island,  two  of  nKKJcmte  eitentt  and  several 

■r  iiliiids.     The  largest  is  called  Wurekauri,  and  is  in 

pnn  of  a  hammer  with  a  short  handle.     The  northern 

_i.:,.u   _.- — ^--ifitB  the  iron   ptirtion  of  the  hammer^  is 

'  .ilea  long  from  cost  to  west:    that  whieh 

^  .,.^...  -.  -  ^iihward  does  not  much  exceed  lliirty-six 

Urn,  length.     Dietfenbach,  by  a  rough  computation,  gives 

pn»  at  477  nautical  miles,  or  305,280  acres,  of  wbicli 

^€r  57,600  acres  at  least  are  water,  being  lakes,  lagouns, 

)  that  the  land  i^  not  more  than  247,680  acres. 

►  samtfaera  shores  of  the  soutlieni  peninsula  of  the  ishuid 

i  with  rocky  clifl^,  but  the  remainder  terminates  in  a 

'  beach,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bcudlunds  along 

coast,  which  are  formed  by  low   nx'ky  masses. 

Qtry  rises  gradually  from  the  beach   for  one  or  two 

,  when  it  extends  on  an  undulating  Icvtl.     The  central 

ri2ie  iahuid  is  occupied  by  a  large  lidte,  called  Te  Wanga. 

k  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and   Ixtween  six  and 

llrtmL  It  is  surroundeil  by  bills,  either  wooded  or  boggy. 

€ftftcm  aide  it  is  sepuratetl  fropi  the  sea  by  Imv  sand- 

t  ft  hundred  yards  broad,  and  at  one  jilace  the  inier- 

;  hub  disap^iear,  and  lx-t>veen  the  lake  and  the  sea  there 

"ovr  sandy  beach,  which  in  1842  w;is  wn^lied  away  by 

I  that  since  that  time  the  lake  has  become  a  jiortion  of 

I  If  the  0[)ening  has  not  again  been  iilled  u|n    Befon? 

Dt  the  water  of  the  lake  was  slightly  bnickisb,  which 

Tibed  to  infiltration  of  sea-water;    otherwise  it  must 

Ai,  IIS  two  large  streams  empty  themselves  into 

,  irt  of  the  lake. 

le  fttnace  of  the  tract  which  lies  west  of  the  nortliem 

■fdbeTeWanga  lake  is  divcrsifiLtl  by  a  considerable 

^  --/».:if<  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  conflicting  of  basalt. 

hills  are  more  thiim  800  feet  in   height.     In 

-.^,....r  ihe  soil  is  -vcrv  fertile,  being  in  its  natural  state 

ripd  ^ith  a  vegetation  of  fern  and  trees,  mixed  together,  ami 

itifiglikG  oases  in  the  surrounding  bog.    The  intervening 

i  ne  covered  witli  bog,  which  however  docs  not  ap]>ear 

I  deep,  and  it  is  supposed  tliat  if  they  were  drained  Lhi  y 
tt  be  productive,  and  fit  for  gniin  or  oust  urn  ge.  Wherever 
nperflucHis  water  has  been  carried  on  by  a  nntund  outlet, 

II  veg^lation  of  feni  and  New  Zealand  ^ax  (Phonnmm 
t)  hak  sprung  up,  which  gives  additionol  firmnea?  to  the 
I       '      'caved  leaves,  and  yieliis  a  rich  harvest  to  the 

Thii  i*  [MirtieuluHv  the  case  on  the  low  hills 
r  uiv  horr*,  which  are  uell  watered,  and  extend  over 

fa|^  i  ij  '  *  ' '  'laiil  rone.  \\  here  these  hills  are  sandy,  the 
M  lcj*fA  Irum  the  tret*s  have  formed  a  light  black  soil, 
p  the  natives  prefer  for  agriculture.     In  this  jiart  several 

ear  at  the  back  of  the  low  hills  which  run  parallel  in 
They  are  surrournh*d  by  gently  sloping  hill:^,  but 
nerally  an  outlet  for  their  waters  into  the  sea.     In  the 
^  tW  ticiftbem  tract,  east  af  the  lake  of  Te  Wanga, 
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tliere  h  an  extensive  tract  of  dry  soil  of  considerable  ftTtllity, 
which  is  well  wcKxIcd,  but  near  the  sea  it  is  covered  with 
sand,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  narrow  band  of  land 
that  separates  the  lake  from  the  sea.  The  bett  portion  of  tlic 
island  is  that  south  of  the  lake,  which  has  an  undulating  sur- 
face, is  not  so  boggy  as  the  rt'St,  and  is  cither  covered  wfth  an 
open  forest  of  niodemte  sized  trees,  or  with  high  fern,  in 
which  case  the  land  can  be  brouglit  under  cultivation  i^ith 
little  labour.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  vegetation  is 
vigorous.  The  winds  which  sweep  over  these  islands  are  not 
violent  enough  to  injure  vegetation,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
i"X|>ospd  places  that  stunted  shruljs  ap|>car. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  island  is  a  large  bay,  culled  Wai- 
tanga  Bay,  where  there  are  five  harbours  behind  some  pro- 
jeeting  liP4idIand«.  On  the  southern  shores  of  the  hay  is 
Waitanga  harbcur,  which  has  excellent  anchorage  in  between 
five  and  twelve  fathoms.  Though  open  to  the  north-west, 
the  swell  of  the  sea  is  broken  by  the  projecting  (wninsula^ 
which  lies  north  of  the  bay  and  by  a  reef.  This  harbour 
receives  the  largest  river  in  the  island,  the  Mangatu,  which 
comes  from  some  hilts  on  the  south ;  though  its  whole  course 
tloes  nut  exceed  twelve  miles,  it  is  navigable  for  boats  for 
about  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  even  at  low-water,  as  the 
depth  is  often  twelve  feet,  though  the  channel  is  narrow  : 
but  it  has  a  bar  across  its  mouth,  which  is  passable  for  boats 
only  at  high-water.  On  the  northern  side  of  Waitimga  Bay 
are  four  harbours,  not  fur  from  one  another,  called,  from  east 
to  west,  WangMtchi,  Wangamoc,  Wangaroa,  and  Pohanta. 
The  third  named  is  frer|ucntly  visited  bv  vessels,  and  atlbrds 
coniplcte  protection  against  all  winds.  The  three  others  are 
not  much  known,  but  reported  to  be  good.  The  northern 
shore  of  the  inland  is  much  exposed,  but  contains  a  sheltered 
bay  :*ix  miles  from  the  norlb-eastcrn  extremity  of  the  island, 
called  Kainguroa,  \^hjch  is  stated  to  have  good  anchorage  in 
from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  water.  There  are  no  harbours  on 
the  eastern  and  soutlieni  coast  except  at  Oinga,  the  south- 
eastern headland  of  the  island,  where  tlie  hills  oHer  some  pro- 
tection against  wind  and  sea :  this  place  is  frequently  visited 
by  whiders. 

The  climate  is  very  mild.  Tn  winter  (from  May  to  Joly) 
the  thermometer  never  rises  above  60",  nor  descends  below 
45"^,  alter  eiglit  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  air  is  always 
moist  and  cool,  but  never  misty,  the  vapour  being  carried  off 
by  the  con5tant  breezes.  Even  during  the  winter  the  sky  is 
generally  cloudless,  and  of  the  deepest  bhie;  but  there  is  no 
want  of  ntin.  In  winter  at  least  there  are  showers  for  a  few 
hours  every  week.  The  prevailing  winds  arc  north-east  and 
south-west.  The  climate  appears  very  favourable  to  Eu- 
ropeuns. 

The  natives  cultivate  potatoes,  different  kinds  of  turnips, 
cabbages,  taro  (Arum  esciHentum)^  some  lobuceo,  and  abund- 
ance of  pumpkins^  which  form  a  great  part  of  their  toiA. 
Thcro  are  several  kinds  of  trees,  which  are  of  the  sjx'cics 
found  in  New  Zealand  :  the  karaka-tree  (Cori/norftrpus  laevi- 
f/alns)  forms  the  largest  |Mirt  of  the  forest.  No  kind  of 
quadruped  occurs,  except  the  Norwegian  rat  Birds  arc 
numerous :  in  the  lakes  and  on  the  sea-,*horcs  are  ducks, 
snij>es,  plovers,  curlews,  and  redbill? ;  in  the  forests  the 
mocking-bird  J  a  little  green  j>arrnquct,  the  mako-mako,  a  sing- 
ing-bird, and  the  !an:e  New  Zealand  pigeon.  Fish  is  very 
abundant.  Both  the  spermaceti  and  black  whales  are  seen  in 
gT»^at  rnmibcrs  otf  the  shore,  and  visit  tlie  cast  conit,  espc- 
eiidly  in  June  and  the  lulhiwin;^  months. 

These  iiihinds  were  discovered  in  1791  by  Broiighton,  of 
bis  Majesty's  ship  Chatham,  who  took  possession  of  them  In 
the  iiaiiic  of  the  king.  They  were  afterwards  frequently 
visited  by  whalers,  and  in  1840  a  whaling-station  was  esta- 
bliiihed  at  Oinga.  Brougblon  found  them  iiihahited  by  a 
people  belonging  to  tlic  Malay  race.  They  are  not  so  tall, 
iimseularj  and  well  proportioned  as  the  New  Zealand ers. 
They  have  often  short  necks,  thick  heads,  and,  when  young, 
prominent  ^launches ;  the  forehead  is  often  low  and  sloping, 
thi-  cheekbones  prominent,  the  eyes  narrow,  nod  the  nose  Hat 
and  clumsy.  All  have  black  glofsy  hair,  which  is  sometimes 
curly.  Their  complextmi  is  durker  than  that  of  the  New 
Zeaimders-  Drr^ughton  cstimLiled  the  pfipulation  at  1200 
iutlividuids;  but  DieffenHach  thinks  that  .in  1840  not  more 
than  ninety  of  the  aboriginid  inhabitants  were  found  there. 
The  reduction  of  their  numlier  is  to  be  uscrilit^d  to  the  state  of 
slavery  and  degradation  to  which  they  have  be<^n  subjected  by 
two  tribes  of  the?  New  Zciilaiulers.  As  tiie  Chatliam  Islandi 
are  only  about  4:iO  niorine  miles  distant  from  Port  Nicholson 
in  Cook's  Stmt,  two  New  Zealand  cbigl*  visited  the  Chathans 
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IsltTufe  in  w^atfnif  Tes8e!«.  They  scjoti  saw  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  take  poise^ion  oF  the  islands,  and  to  reduce  (be 
inhabitants  to  slavery.  As  their  trities  had  been  driven  from 
their  ori^nal  possessions  by  their  more  warlike  or  mure  [Tower- 
ful  neighbours,  they  induced  them  to  go  to  the  Clmthuni 
Inlands,  and  efiect^il  their  cmicrration  by  hiring  a  British  brig 
for  that  purpose,  which  carried  them  over  hi  two  trip*.  The 
aboripiues  were  retluced  to  slavery  without  onposition^  and 
divided  anion^  the  New  Zealand  tribes,  as  well  as  the  land. 
The  number  of  the  New  Zealanders  who  thus  settled  in  the 
Chatham  Islancb  is  stated  to  have  been  eight  hundred:  ami, 
by  means  of  the  labour  oV  their  slaves,  a  portion  of  Warfkaiiri 
was  soon  brought  into  cultivation,  so  thai  they  could  funiish 
supplies  for  the  three  or  more  vessels  which  autiuully  resort  to 
the  island.  The  aboriginci  possessed  neither  dops  nor  pip  ; 
the  New  Zealanders  introduced  do^s^  together  vi  iih  potatoi^^ 
and  dirterent  kinds  of  seeds.  A  part  of  Warekauri  has  been 
purchase*!  from  the  chiefs  by  British  citizens,  and  the  island  is 
considered  an  api>enday^e  of  the  colony  of  New  Zpoland. 

South-east  of  Warekauri  lies  Raugi^hautc,  or  Pitt's  Island, 
which  ia  about  twelve  miles  lonp  and  cipht  broad.  It  consists 
principally  of  a  hill  of  moflenile  elevation,  havingr  a  flat  top, 
whose  declivities  terminate  near  the  coast.  It  has  no  harbour, 
nod  is  statrd  to  be  inhabited  by  a  small  number  of  aboriginal 
tiativcs.  The  other  islands  are  mere  rt»cks,  and  only  fre- 
quented by  sc^i-birds, 

(Dief!eubach's  '  Account  of  the  Chatham  Islands/  in  Lon* 
don  Gefk/raphteal  Jottrnal.  vol.  xi.) 

CHAlTDET,  ANTOINE  DENIS,  a  eelebrutrd  French 
scidptor,  boro  at  Fans,  in  1763.  He  was  the  puy>il  of  Stouf, 
and  in  1784  he  obtninod  the  grrand  ])rize  of  the  Academy  for 
srulptupe,  by  a  W-reUef  of  Joseph  sohl  by  his  Brethren,  lie 
studied  some  time  in  Rome,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1789, 
when  he  was  elected  an  Aprcd  of  the  Academy  of  Painiinp 
End  Sculpture,  of  which  he  became  Inter  a  mcmlier  and  pro- 
fessor of  sculpture.  He  was  made  a  memlier  of  the  Institute 
in  1805,  and  took  jMrt  in  the  preparation  of  the  Dictionary  of 
the  French  Academy  ;  he  edited  the  '  Diet ionn aire  de  la 
Lan^e  des  Beaux  Arts.*     lie  died  in  1810. 

There  *aro  several  exceHent  works  by  Chaudet  in  public 
buildiiiprs  of  Paris,  but  otic  of  his  diicf  performances,  the 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  in  the  heroic  or  Roman 
costume,  which  stood  on  the  colmun  of  the  Place  Vendome, 
was  melted  down  in  1814  by  the  government  of  Louis  XVII L, 
and  the  metal  wus  ufed  to  tonn  part  of  the  horse  of  Henry  1V\ 
on  the  Pont  Nenf.  The  present  statue  in  N:ipoleon*s  own 
costume  J  by  Seurrc,  was  fixed  on  the  coluuio  in  May,  1833, 
hi  pbce  of  thefleur-de  lis  and  flag'-staff,  which  were  orig-inally 
substituted  fjr  the  statue  by  Chaudet.  Chaudet  was  likewise 
a  painter  of  considerable  merit ;  and  his  widow  also,  Mudame 
Cfiaudet,  distinguished  herself  as  a  ge/ire  and  i>orlri*it  painter. 

(fiabet,  Dirt ionnaire  des  Artistes,  &c.) 

CHEADLE.       fSTAFFORtoSMTRK,  P.  C] 

CllElRACA'NTHUS,  a^cnus  of  fossil  fi^cs  from  the 
old  red  sandstone  of  Gamrie  in  Forfarshire  and  the  Orkneys. 
(Agassiz.) 

CHEIIIANTHUS.     [WAti^FLowKns,  R  C] 

CBEIKO'LEPIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  old  red 
wmdstunc  of  the  Orkney  Islands  and  Morayshire.  The  scales 
are  very  minufc,     (ApraFsiz.) 

CllfilROTHE'RiUM.  The  foot-print5  on  the  red  sand- 
ftone  of  Hildburf^hauBcn  were  referred  by  Kaiip  to  a  mam  mi- 
ferous  animal  under  the  above  title.  To  the  Kimc  oripn  many 
similar  remains  in  England  have  been  referrtHl.  Profe?:ior 
Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  animal  was  Reptilian,  and  that  it 
may  be  recanted  as  identiial  with  the  Labyrintho<lon.  of  the 
j?arae  fonuations,  of  which  the  teeth  are  very  characteristic. 
The  animal  was  probably  a  Batrachian  Reptile.  The  foot- 
prints occur  with  ripple  marks,  and  what  arc  called  rain 
marks,  on  the  flagrijy  red  standstones  of  the  Mersey. 

CHE'LIFER,  a  |2:enus  of  Arachru'dir  remarkable  fur  the 
resemblance  which  the  species  com|Kjsinfr  it  bear  to  scofpions. 
Hence  Lamarck  styled  the  order  in  which  he  placed  them 
*  lea  faux  scorpions/  associntinp  them  with  Gafeodes.  The 
mandibles  of  Chfhjer  arc  short,  with  didactylous  extrctiiities. 
The  palpi  arc  two,  very  lon^,  and  fine-i>ointcd,  resembling 
arms,  and  huving  claws  at  their  extremitiea.  The  niaxillat 
arc  eonnivent,  and  two  in  number.  The  eyes  are  two  in 
the  C/teliforn  urojier,  as  distinguished  by  Hermann  from 
tlie  *j)eriiKi  of  ifie  genns  Obisimfi  of  Leaeh,  which  ha\e  four  ; 
they  are  placed  at  the  sides  (*f  the  thorax.  I'he  bcwfy  U  ovate, 
anli^rioriy  acute,  ajid  depressed.     The  feet  are  eight 

These  cuTiGm  miimd§  are  very  small  aad  reeemble  minia- 


ture scorpi  on*  deprived  of 

backwards,  forwards,  and 

live  under  stones,  in  ercviccja  of  rt>cL&  Ly  tiit 

Imrk  of  trees,  and  in  houses  aoiOng  old  pa{H.Ti  cut  L 

niture.     They  feed  upon  Insects.     They^  are  fntDl] 

parts  of  Europe, 

CHE;'L0DUS,  a  genus  of  f      '   *'  ma 
Kaup.     It  is  of  the  rodent  typ*  th<»  betWl 

cu pine,  and  occurs  in  tertiary  jkh^  t*i.  jup^idil 
enee. 

CHEMISTRY.     It  can  hardhr  have      _,_  ^ 
of  even  the  most  casual  observer  or  the  |jT*.»|fre«  of  l| 
penend,  that  the  advance  of  chemical  knov^ledgei 
last  few  years  has  been  much  greater  than  hai  ever  i 
been  made  in  an  equal  time. 

This  observation  applies  witli  peculiar  force  to  I 
verier  which  have  been  etfected  in  the  chemistry  afl 
bodies,  whether  neutraU  acid,  or  alkaline  in  ihrir  i 
therefore^  in  addition  to  the  statements  coutainc*!  bithe^ 
of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  there  is  now  jtwsoalBd  1 
unbroken  view  of  the  properties  and  anagraesaft 
b<Kbcs  alludwl  to. 

For  th^  facts  couneeted  witli  this  nart  of  the  wit>^ 
chiefly  indebted  lo  the  clalwrate  work  of  Licl)lg  tml 
Chemistry^  and  any  one  T!\ho  will  refer  to  it  cannot  Itfl 
serve  how  necessarily  incomplete  must  be  the 
we  can  give  in  the  spec  to  which  we  are  lioiited 

Although  tliis  supplement  containa  «>  lariprc  a  \ 
ot^nic  chemistry,  we  trust  itT^-ill  be  found  that  i 
points,  in  so  vast  and  important  a  field  as  that  of  \ 
treated  of,  have  not  been  neglected. 

AcLTAL,  a  compound  first  formed  by  Ddbefrhier.iiHlf 
by  him  oxygenated  a'ther   Toprejiare  it,  i 
mouthed  bottle  about  an  inch  ot  alcohol,  i 
some  watch-glasses  contuining  precipttatiNj   p*.iti 
blark)  moistened  with  vater,  and  riwir  the 
alcohol. 

After  the  f  Kit  tie  has  lM»en  left  for  some  niontbal 
place,  it  is  found  to  contain  an  acid  liquid  r^^n^'ittm*! 
aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and  acetic  a?ther. 
br  the  addition  of  chalk,  and  to  be  rep» 
chloride  of  <*ulcium,  till   it  is  no  longer  moistena 
soon  as  the  boiling*point  rises  to  202"  the  prodn 
aeelnl,  possessing  the  followincf  pn>iicrties ; — Itbl 
lourless  liquid,  of  a  pungent  tetnereal  odour  :  ita  { 
0'S23,  and  its  boiling-point  204^.     It  is  M)lnble  in  i 
of  water,  and  miscible  with  alcohol  in  all  prop 
mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  it  ; 
oxygen  from  t!ie  air,  and  gives  rise  to  aJdehydc-i 

Its  formula  is  C"  li'  O',  and  may  be  re^nrdrd  ; 
pound  of  eether  and  aldehyde.     It  is  eompo^  of 

Eight  equivalents  of  Carlwn  .  6  X  8  =  41 
Nine  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  I  X  J>  :=  ^ 
Three  equivalents  of  Oxygen     .     S  X  3  =  J 

Equivalent 
AcEToxE,  Pyf-oaceiic  Spint^  is  obtained  by  the  i 
lion  of  acetic  acid.    It  ia  best  prepared  by  heating:^ 
of  lead  graduiiUy  to  redness  in  a  coated  glasi 
a  receiver  is  adapted  and  kept  cool.     Carbonic  i 
evolved,  and  in  the  receiver  there  condenses  a  i 
contaminated  with  tar.     This,  which  is  the  crude  I 
to  be  saturated  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  and 
from   chloride  of  calcium   in  a  watcr-ljalh ; 
formed,  with  other  products,  when  acetic  acid  to  ^ 
passed  tljrough  a  red-hot  iron  tube. 

The  projxTtics  of  acetone  are,  that  it  iu  a  eoh 
liquid  ;  its  odour  is  |>eculiar,  peoetratJng,  niid  ?«m 
matic;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*792  ;  it  boils  at  J?I2*,^ 
density  of  its  vajK)ur  is  2 '019.     It  miaes  in  i^ 
with  alcohol,  tetlier,  aud  oil  of  turpentine.     It  Si  i 
mable,  and  is  not  attected  by  exjjosiow  to  the  air* 
posed  of 

Three  equivalents  of  Carbon  .  6  X  S  ^  fi 
Three  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  1x3^  S 
One  equivalent  of  Oxygen         *  8 

Equivalent     .         .     29 

Its  formula  is  C*  H'  O^  and  i^esults  from  the 
at etic  acid  into  acetone  and  carlwuic  acid.     AcetoiM?  oi^ 
be  obtained  by  digtilliug  sugar,  slaixrhi  or  ^m,  vrtib 
limes  their  weight  of  lime. 

AcosmrufA;  a  vegetable  tdkaii  which  exists  m  i« 
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nhm  yqpdhts)  in  combination  with  an  acid  which 
eea  cilled  aamUic  add.  It  crystallizes  from  a  solution 
uta  alcohol  in  white  grains ;  it  is  also  often  obtained  in 
tale  of  a  vitreous,  transparent,  compact  mass.  It  is  in- 
us,  but  it  is  intensely  bitter  and  acrid.  It  is  extremely 
KMis;  l-50th  of  a  gram  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  sparrow  in  a 
linutes,  and  a  tenth  of  a  grain  instuntly.     It  dilates  the 

It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  unalterable 
tir,  very  fusible,  and  not  volatile ;  its  alkaline  reaction 
y  disdnctly  marked ;  it  requires  50  parts  of  boiline 
to  dissolve  it,  and  the  solution  does  not  become  turbid 
ims  \  it  is  verjr  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  aether. 
!  nuts  of  aconitina  which  have  been  hitherto  examined 
iciystallize,  but  dry  in  the  state  of  a  bitter  gummy  mass, 
'm  acrid  and  very  poisonous. 

nipg  nitric  acid  (fissolves  it  without  colour ;  concentrated 
■icacid  colours  it  at  first  yellow  and  then  reddish  violet, 
nhtion  is  precipitated  in  abundant  white  flocculi  by  in- 
I  of  galis ;  it^  is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  platina, 
■etnre  of  iodine  eives  with  it  a  kcrmcs-coloured  precipi- 
It  is  employed  m  medicine,  and  directions  are  g^ven 
preoaration  in  the  London  PharmacopGeia.  It  docs  not 
r  to  nave  been  analysed. 

UBS,  Silicic.  Tnese  compounds  have  recently  been 
id  by  M.  Ebelman  by  the  following  process: — Cau- 
poar  absolute  alcohol  mto  chloride  of  silicium,  and  a 
laction  takes  place,  with  an  abundant  disengagement  of 
iloric  acid  gas,  and  a  considerable  reduction  of  tern- 
*;  when  the  weight  of  the  alcohol  added  rather  ez- 
lat  of  the  chloride  of  silicium,  no  further  disengagement 
is  perceived,  and  the  liquor  becomes  sensibly  warm. 
abjectcd  to  distillation,  hydrochloric  eether  first  passes 
d  afterwards  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid  distils  be- 
W*  and  340"*  Fahroiheit ;  the  latter  ^oduct  is  to  be 
I  and  the  distillation  continued,  until  it  terminates  at 
ro"  Fahreniieit :  there  remams  a  mere  trace  of  silica  in 
rt. 

iroduct  obtained  between  320o  and  338<>  being  recti - 
tl  its  boiling-point  became  fixed  between  3-23<'  and 
nlouriess  liquid  was  obtained,  possessing  a  penetrating 
eieal  odour,  a  strong  hot  taste,  and  a  density  of  0*932. 
oes  not  combine  wim  it,  but  decomposes  it  very  slowly, 
eposit  of  silica ;  it  is  perfectljr  neutral  to  test-}>apers  ; 
iod  aether  combine  with  it  in  all  proportions;  the 
:  solutions  of  the  alkalis  decompose  it  rapidly,  and  the 
parate  from  it  gelatinous  silica.  When  a  few  drops 
iwn  upon  red-hot  platina,  combustion  occurs  with  a 
mie,  ajid  silica  is  deposited  in  the  state  of  impalpable 

The  density  of  its  vapour  is  7*18. 
lalysis  it  appears  to  consist  of 
e  equivalent  of  Silica  or  Silicic  Acid  .     16 

e  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Ethyl  or  iBther    •     37 

Equivalent    53 
mbol  U,  SiO  C*H»(). 

eceiving  in  separate  portions  the  product  distilled 
S^H'*  and  570^,  the  carbon  and  hyurosen  were  con- 
bund  to  be  in  the  same  projX)rtion  in  Uie  oethcr,  but 
the  silica  was  increased  with  the  temperature ;  the 
tttiHed  at  above  570°  is  colourless,  has  a  weak  smell, 
Bte  different  from  the  aether  above  described.  Its 
s  1'035.  The  action  of  water  and  the  alkalis  upon 
pouod  is  similar  to  that  upon  the  aether  already  men- 
Analysis  indicates  that  it  contains  twice  as  much 
the  foregoing,  and  that  its  formula  is  2SiO,  C'll^O. 
kbove-d^cribed  aethers  are  extremely  curious  com- 
iwiog  to  the  volatilization  of  the  silica  in  combination 
fl,  an  effect  produced  only  besides  by  fluorine. 
acy,  Axiif  AL  and  Vxgitable.  The  composition  of 
bniDcn  has  been  ascertained  by  Mulder ;  the  results 
^^ntdy  differ  from  tliose  which  have  already  been 
cept  that  the  proportions  of  the  very  small  quantity  of 
us  and  sulphur  which  it  contains  are  stated. 
dred  parts  consist  of 

Carbon  .         .         .         54-84 

Hydrogen      ,         .         .  7  09 

Oxygen  .  .  .         21  23 

Azote  .         .         .         15*83 

Phosphorus    .         .         .  0'33 

Sulphur  .  .         .  0-68 

100- 
tfhfOnM  Ukd  aidpbur,  though  small  in  quantity,  have  , 


been  considered  aa  in  chemical  combination,  and  the  formula  of 
albumen  has  been  stated  to  be  C*^  H"*«  O'**'  N»  PS* ;  so 
complex  a  constitution  is,  however,  highly  improbable. 
Vegetabie  albumen  is  composed  of 

Carbon  .  .  .  65-01 

Hydrogen        .  .  .  7-23 

Oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus    21  -84 
Azote  .  .  .  15.92 


100- 

Alcamik  and  ArcABqcy.  [Cacodtl,  in  Chuitstbt, 
P.  C.  S.J 

Aldkhtob,  or  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Acetyl,  the  hypothe- 
tical base  of  acetic  acid.  When  the  vapour  of  alcohol  or 
aether  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  aldehyde  is  one  of  the 
products.  It  may  be  procured  also  by  mixing  6  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  4  of  spirit,  and  4  of  water,  to  which  mixture  is  to 
be  added  6  parts  of  powdered  binoxide  of  manganese,  contained 
in  a  large  retort,  viith  a  cooled  receiver  adapted  to  it :  by  a 
gentle  heat  about  6  parts  arc  to  be  distilled ;  the  product  is  to 
be  twice  distilled  from  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  then  to  be  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  aether,  and 
saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas ;  by  these  means  a  white 
crystalline  compound  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  dried  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  This  is  to  be  distilled  from  a  water-bath 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
When  rectified  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  87'',  the  alde- 
hyde is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  properties  of  aldehyde  are— that  it  is  a  limpid  colour- 
less  liquid,  having  an  aethereal  and  suffocating  smell ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  0*790 ;  it  boils  at  72**  Fahrenheit,  and  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  aether ;  it  is  neutral  to  test- 
paper  :  but  when  exposed  to  oxyaren  it  is  partly  converted  into 
acetic  acid.  Its  formuk  is  C*U*0*,  or  AeO+HO ;  or  it 
consists  of 

Four  equivalents  of  Carbon  •  6  X  4  =  24 
Four  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  .  1X4=4 
Two  equivalents  of  Oxygen       .     8X2=16 

Equivalent     •         .     44 

Its  name  is  derived  from  alcohol  dehydrogenahiSy  it  being 
equal  to  2  equivalents  of  alcohol  when  deprived  of  2  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogrcn. 

When  combined  with  ammonia,  aldehyde-ammonia  is 
formed,  which,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  crystalline  body; 
when  heated  with  potash,  a  brown  resin-like  substance  is 
produced  called  aldeliyde-resin.  When  long  kept  it  is  apt 
to  undergo  two  isomeric  modifications,  one  called  elaldehyiky 
which  is  liquid,  and  the  other  meialdehvde,  a  solid  compound. 
Aldehyde  combines  with  and  dissolves  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and 
iodine ;  by  chlorine  and  bromine  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  and  some  meaginous  pro- 
ducts which  contain  chlorine  and  bromine ;  dilute  nitric  acid, 
by  imparting  oxygen,  converts  it  into  acetic  acid. 

Aldehtdic  Acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  silver 
in  aldehyde,  and  decomposing  the  solution  by  means  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid.  An  acid  liquid  is  obtained  which  is  very 
readily  decomposed;  its  formula  is  C*H»0*  +  HO;  it  ap- 
pears to  contain  the  elements  of  acetic  acid  minus  an  equiva- 
lent of  oxygen. 

Alizarin.     [Maddeb,  P.  C] 

Allotoin,  Allantoic  Acid.  This  substance  exists  in  the 
allantoic  liquid  of  cows,  and  has  since  been  obtained  by  Liebig 
and  Woehler  artificially  b^  treating  uric  acid  with  binoxide  of 
lead :  one  part  of  the  acid  is  to  be  boiled  in  two  parts  of 
water,  and  the  binoxide  of  lead  is  to  be  added  in  small  por- 
tions at  a  time,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  alter  in  colour ;  the 
solution  b  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated  until  crystals  begin  to 
form  at  the  surface ;  the  crystals  obtained  on  the  cooling  of 
the  liquor  are  to  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallization.  It 
may  also  be  procured  from  the  allantoic  liquid  of  cows  by 
evaporating  it  with  a  gentle  heat  to  one-fourth  of  its  volume. 
The  crystals  obtained  on  cooling,  are  to  be  treated  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  are  then  pure. 

The  properties  of  allantoin  are — that  it  has  the  form  of 
brilliant  colourless  crj'stals  derived  from  the  rhomboid,  with 
u  vitreous  appearance.  It  is  insipid,  does  not  act  upon  vege- 
table colours,  dissolves  in  160  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  much 
less  when  boiling.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  decomposes 
by  boiling  in  it  without  evolving  nitric  oxide;  it  dissolves, 
when  heated,  in  the  carbonated  alkalis,  and  crystallizes  un- 
altered from  their  solutions ;  but  when  boiled  in  caiMtic  potash 
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it  it  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  oxalic  add,  vliich  combine. 
By  analjrsis  allantoin  appears  to  be  composed  of 

Four  equivalents  of  Carbon  6  X  4  =  24 

Three  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  1X3=    3 

Two  equivalents  of  Azote  14  X  2  =  28 

Three  equivalents  of  Oxygen  8  X  3  =  24 

Equivalent  79 

Its  formula  is  C^  H>  N«  0\ 

Alloxan.  This  substance  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
add  on  uric  acid  in  the  following  manner :  Add,  by  small 
portions  at  a  time,  1  part  of  uric  acid  to  4  parts  of  nitric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1*41  or  1*5;  the  uric  acid  dissolves  with 
effervescence  and  the  disengagement  of  heat,  which  must 
be  moderated  by  cooling  the  vessel.  Small  white  granular 
brilliant  crystals  are  gradually  formed,  and  the  liquor  soon 
becomes  a  mass  of  them ;  this  is  to  be  allowed  to  drain  in  a 
funnel,  and  then  dried  on  a  porous  brick ;  they  are  to  be 
purified  by  re[>eated  crystallization  from  solution  in  boiling 
water. 

When  alloxan  crvstallizes  from  a  solution  which  is  not 
saturated,  the  crystals  have  the  form  of  an  octohedron  with  a 
rhombic  base,  and  they  are  colourless,  transparent,  very  bril- 
liant, often  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  arc  very  efflorescent, 
and  lose  25  ix*r  cent.  =  6  equivalents  of  water.  When  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  alloxan  is  made  to  crystallize,  anhydrous 
alloxan  is  obtained  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

Alloxan  is  very  soluble  m  water;  it  possesses  a  disagreeable 
smell,  and  a  somewhat  astringent  saline  taste.  It  reddens 
vegetable  colours,  and  renders  the  epidermis  purple.  The 
alkalis  decompose  it  with  the  formation  of  alloxanic  acid,  and 
when  heated  to  ebullition  with  an  alkali  it  is  converted  into 
urea  and  mesoxalic  acid ;  it  is  converted  into  alloxantin  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  when  subjected  to  the  combined 
action  of  an  alkali  and  a  protosalt  of  iron,  an  indigo  blue 
liquor  is  produced, 
it  contains 

Eight  equivalents  of  Carbon  6  X  8  =  48 
Four  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  1  X  4=4 
Two  equivalents  of  Azote  14  X    2  =  28 

Ten  equivalents  of  Oxygen  8  X  10  =  80 

Equivalent  160 

Its  formula  is  C"  IP  N«  0'». 

Alloxanic  Acid.  This  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
alkalis  upon  alloxan,  and  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to 
alloxanate  of  barytcs,  the  acid  remains  in  solution,  which  is 
very  sour,  and  by  evaporation  yields  crystals  in  needles  radiat- 
ing from  a  common  centre.  It  neutralizes  bases  perfectly,  and 
decomposes  the  carbonates ;  when  neutralized  by  ammonia  it 
gives  a  white  precipitate  in  solution  of  silver,  which  becomes 
vellow  by  ebullition,  and  afterwards  black  with  effervescence. 
It  dissolves  zinc  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

It  is  composed  of 

Four  equivalents  of  Carbon  6  X  4  =  24 
One  equivalent  of  Hydrogen  =    l 

One  equivalent  of  Azote  =14 

Four  equivalents  of  Oxygen  8  X  4  =  32 

Equivalent         71 

Its  formula  is  C*  H  NO*. 

Alloxantin.  This  substance  was  first  observed  by  Dr. 
Prout  during  tlie  decomposition  of  uric  acid  by  nitric  acid. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  alloxan  ;  but  the  best  method  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  boiling  uric  acid  in  32  parts  of  water,  and 
then  addinprn  little  nitric  acid  until  it  is  perfectly  dissolved ; 
the  solution  is  then  to  be  evajwratcd  to  two-thirds ;  in  a  day 
or  two  alloxantin  is  deposited  in  crystals,  which  are  to  be 
purified  by  re-crystallization.  The  crystals  arc  colourless,  and 
m  the  form  of  oblique  four-sided  pnsms ;  they  become  red 
when  exposed  in  the  air  to  ammonia;  they  are  hard,  fracrile, 
easily  reduced  to  powder,  and  may  be  heated  to  212°  w  itnout 
losing , weight ;  but  at  302**  they  lose  3  equivalents,  or  15-4 
per  cent,  of  water. 

Alloxantin  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  soluble  in 
hot  water ;  the  solution  reddens  litmus ;  when  heated  in  a 
solution  of  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  alloxan ;  with  the 
lajts  of  silver  it  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic  silver. 
2[ne  aJkalia  decompose  it;  barytes  water  produces  a  violet 
precipitate,  which  is  destroyed  by  heat. 


It  is  composed  of 

Eight  e<]uivalents  of  Carbon  6  X    8  =  4 

Ten  equivalents  of  Oxygen  8  X  10  =  ( 

Five  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  1  X    5  = 

Two  equivalents  of  Azote  14  X    2  =  2 

Equivalent       1( 

Its  formula  is  C«  O"  H»  N*. 

Alumina.  The  compounds  of  this  substance  ' 
alkalis  have  been  called  ahaninateSf  this  earth,  ( 
metallic  oxide,  being  assumed  to  act  the  part  of  an  ad 
combinations ;  and  nature  presents  us  witi)  com]ioun(ls 
it  is  combined  with  the  alkaline  earths,  lime  and  ma^ 

Lately,  however,  a  crystalline  and  definite  alui 
potash  has  been  formed :  it  may  be  prepared  cithei 
solving  alumina,  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  anit 
potash,  or  by  fusing  in  a  silver  crucible  anhydrou 
with  excess  of  potash.  If  the  solution,  obtuncd 
mode,  be  evaporated  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pom 
when  sufficiently  concentrated,  readily  deposit  hanl 
crystals  of  aluminate  of  potash  :  this  salt  dways  ret 
alkaline  solution,  and  may  be  crystallized  a  second  t< 

Aluminate  of  potash  is  white,  very  soluble  in  ix; 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  has  a  caustic  taste  and  ai 
reaction  ;  a  certain  quantity  of  water  decomposes  it 
tates  alumina  nearly  pure,  and  retains  in  m)1uq< 
alkaline  aluminate. 

One  hundred  p»rts  of  this  salt,  previously  dried 
yielded —     Alumina      .  •  .  40*6 

Potash         •  .  .  37-5 

Water         .  .  .         21*2 

99-3 
It  appears  therefore  to  be  a  teraluminate  of  pi 
sisting  of 

Three  equivalents  of  Alumina    18  X  8  =  54  o 
One  eqmvalent  of  Potash       .  =48 

Three  equivalents  of  Water  .      9  X  3  =  27 

Equivalent     129 

Aluminate  of  soda  may  be  formed  m  the  sai 
aluminate  of  potash,  but  it  crystallizes  less  readily. 

Ammelidb  is  prepared  by  dissolving  ammeline, 
melamine,  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  trcati 
lution  with  alcohol  ;  the  precipitated  ammelide  is  to 
with  cold  water  till  all  adhering  add  is  removed ;  it 
be  purified  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and  precif 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

The  properties  of  ammelide  are — that  it  b  a  whii 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  aether,  but  dissol? 
alkalis  and  the  ])owerful  acids ;  with  nitric  acid 
crystalline  compound  which  is  decomposed  by  wat 
long  exposed  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  or  of'sulp 
diluted  and  boiling,  it  is  completely  decomposed  inti 
and  cyanuric  acid.  When  nitrate  of  silver  in  slij 
and  afterwards  ammonia  are  added  to  a  hot  and  sai 
lution  of  ammelide  in  nitric  acid,  a  white  flocculcnt  ] 
is  formed :  this  consists  of  ammelide  in  which  two  € 
of  water  are  replaced  by  two  equivalents  of  oxi<le 
This  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  blackens  by 
to  the  light,  and  dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

The  formula  of  ammelide  is  C»«  U»  N»  O*. 

Ammeline.  This  substance  may  be  obtained  by 
one  process :  when  melam  is  dissolved  in  boiling  dili 
chloric  acid,  there  are  obtained  by  evaporation  crystal.* 
chlorate  of  ammcline  and  of  melamine,  which  arc  to  U 
in  boiling  water.  When  ammonia  is  added  to  the  s 
precipitate  of  ammcline  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  ^ 

The  properties  of  ammcline  are,  tliat  it  b  of  s 
white  colour,  and  is  composed  of  very  fine  silky :. 
is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  a^her,  but  sulul 
caustic  alkalis.  AVhen  subjected  to  dry  dbtillation 
produced  ammonia,  mellon,  and  a  cr}'stalline  subli 
dissolves  in  acids,  and  yields  crystallizable  salts, 
with  nitric  acid,  with  which  it  forms  large  laioim 
quadrangular  prisms.  It  is  however  a  weak  basis, ' 
only  with  strong  acids,  and  never  with  organic  acid 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  ammeiine  b  coovcrte* 
monia  and  cyanate  of  potash. 

Its  fomiula  is  C«  H*  N*  0-. 

Amides  and  Amidogev.     Under  Ammokiuji, 
have'  mentioned  the  supposed  existence  of  a  sol 
called,  derived  from  ammonia,  posseisiiig  meldlie  ] 
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■  4  cquivttlents  of  liytlro^n  and  1  equl^cnt 
I  also  been  supposed  tlitit  unothcr  compMJunil 
t  It  has  never  been  i^lated,  which  eonsUu  of  2 
of  hydrogen  and  I  cquivulpnt  of  azote ;  thb  is 
eskt  in  certain  cumpoundfi  called  <nmide&^  and  as 
llise  b  lermtMi  anddogenj  so  that  urrttnonm,  rm 
,  ^tns  1  equivaient  of  hyilrogen,  while 
dcigeiif  it  loses  *2  c<iuivuJents  of  i\w  sauie  ele- 
^polassiuoi  19  heated  in  ammoniacid  gas,  the 
ed  into  a  fiisibic  jirecn  nmtter,  which  &ppeiir» 
k  Btnide  of  potjissiunit  an  equivalent  qimauty  of 
\  disengaged  diiiing  its  formation. 
Jso  produced  1>y  the  alistnictioii  of  tiic  elements 
ii  compounds  of  the  oxygen  acids  and  ammonia  ; 
mbydrous  sulphuric  add  in  vapour  is  mixed  \\  itli 
Bp,  a  aline  substance  is  proJuecHl,  which,  when 
Bter,  docs  not  give  the  nsutil  indicatiouft  of  eon- 
raric  acid,  nor  doe^  it  contain  ammonia,  but  it  \h 
k^  what  is  termed  a  stdphamide^  rontainin^  water, 
pg«s  which  occur  appear  to  be  these ;— The  sul* 
fidds  one  of  its  3  equivalents  of  oxyiren  to  coin- 
ne  of  the  3  equivalents  of  hydrogen  wliiih  the 
itaitu,  and  these  consequently  form  an  eci>jivu]cnt 
wn  there  remabis  a  comjjound  of  1  equivalent  of 
equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  a  conqxiund  of  1  cqui- 
te  +  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  coiifslituting  anii- 
this  uniting  with  the  compound  of  sul|djiir  miA  2 
if  oxygen  yields  sulphamide,  represented  by  Nil", 
bhich,  differently  arrani^ed,  reprf^sent  an  equi- 
^BTOUS  sulphate  of  ammonia^  or  NU\  80^. 
le  way,  when  oxalate  of  arnmonia  is  h^ted,  ike 
a  ef[uivaleut  of  oxygen  and  the  ammonia  an  eqiii- 
faromi,  there  is  produced  what  is  termed  oxamidt, 

fAtmnonia       .         .     Nil'  C^  0^+2110 
•  elements  of  Oiaraide  Nil*  C^  O 


There  are  left  II  O  +2HO 
a  auhstanee  obtained  from  bitter  almonds  after 
been  expressed.  Its  properties  are— that  it 
small ^  white,  pearly,  crystalline  plates,  which 
nearly  tasteless.  Amygdalin  is  dccomiM^swl 
ing  a  peculiar  odour  and  leaving  a  bulky  co^l. 
IQ  water,  both  hot  and  cold  \  a  hot  solution 
liaat  prtstnatic  crystals  in  cooling^  w  bich  contain 
pi  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  mix- 
tphurie  acid  and  binaxide  of  manganese,  it  is 
imonia^  bitter  almond  oil,  and  benzoic,  fonnic, 
s. 


Ivalents  of  Carbon  6  X  ^0  —  240 

pen  equivs.  of  Hydrogen  1  X  '27  :=    27 

0  equivalents  of  bxygen  8  X  22  =  17<j 
iftleiit  of  Azote  '  =    14 

Equivalent  457 

le  poisonous  prinnple  of  the  %t^s  antlur.     It 

irly  crystal 8 T   soluble   in  27   y>urts  of  boiling 

iu  alcxjhol,  but  scarcely  in  ufiher ;  it  ctmnot 

Ithout  dccoinposiilon.    Introduced  into  a  wound 

^  on  vomitings  convulsions^  and  deatl). 

lof 

io  equivalents  of  Carbon  0  X  1 4  =  84 

•rivalents  of  Hydrogen  1  X  10^  10 

jifalents  of  Oxygen  8  X     5  ==  40 

Equivalent        \M 
J  C'<  IJiJ  O*. 

I  given  by  its  discoverer,  M.  Braconnot,  to 

"  \  of  parsley,  obtained  from  it  bjr  sf»luti«>n 

^^    ater  and  alcohol  it  is   nearly  insoluble, 

aAU?  in  either  of  them  wlien  heated,    the  so- 

1  gelatinizing  as  they  cooL     The  solution  Ims 
.     Apiin  18  soluble  in  the  alkalis  and  in  lime- 

Bolnljoas  are  yellow,  and  when  an  acid  is  added, 
'-  '*'/  d  in  a  gelatinous  state.  When  it  is  boiled 
fiin  undergoes  a  peculiar  modification.  If 
I..  T  M  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  boiling  eolu- 
,  it  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  is  converted  into  a 
t  fluid.  On  filtration  after  ct^oling,  anil  salu- 
I  with  chalk,  a  smidl  quantity  of  sugar  remains 
No.  43, 


in  solution  ;  the  portion  pret  ipitated  boooracs  of  a  vellowish 
white  colour  after  wash intr  and  drying,  and  weighs  but  little 
less  than  the  apiin  submitted  to  exj»erimctit:  it  is  neutral,  in- 
odorous^  insipid,  and  insoluble  in  cold  w^ter,  but  it  dissolves 
in  boiling  water  or  alcohol  \  tlie  fK>lutions  do  not  geUtimtv 
on  cooling,  but  precipitate  iu  white  oj^que  floeeuli. 

Apiin  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  anil  \s  precij»itated  from  them  l>y  « alcr  in  the  stiite 
above  described  :  M.  llracounot  inclines  to  iJie  opinion  th;it 
this  i^  pure  apiin,  and  that  that  which  gelatinizes  is  a  com- 
pound of  apiin  with  one  of  the  substances  which  the  ariils 
convert  into  sugar,  an  oiieration  after  which  the  apiin  b  ex* 
bibited  in  its  profjcr  cnaracter.  Apiin  prwluccs  a  characs 
teristic  action  with  nrotosul phate  of  iron,  producing  with  it  a 
bl<Hid-rc<i  colour^  wliich  is  i^  intense  that  about  ItJ  grains  of 
it  disAolvf^I  in  five  gallons  of  water  visibly  colour  it.  The 
apiin  \!ihieh  does  not  geliitini?^  produces  tlie  same  etfect  :  a 
s^^diitinn  of  it  in  iKuling  water  gives  a  blood-red  prtv'ipitate 
with  a  Rdution  of  the  s;dt  of  iron.  With  nitric  acid  apiin 
yitdds  earbuzotic  at  id  imd  some  traces  of  oxalic  acid. 

Apopiiyllic  Acii>  is  obtitined  from  cotamina  [CiiEaiisTaT, 
P,  V.  S.,  p.  3421,  and  is  not  fomud  \^ith  certainty.  It  crystal- 
lize? with  or  without  water;  in  the  latter  case  the  crystals  have 
the  form  f»f  rhombic  octoliedrons,  which  are  colourless :  the 
cleavage  faces  have  a  pt^ady  lustre  resembling  ajx>phvllite, 
and  hence  the  mune  bestowed  on  this  acid.  The  crystals  lose 
water,  when  beatefl,  even  under  water,  and  become  white 
without  altering  their  form  :  they  contain  9  iwr  cent,  of  water, 
and  are  but  little  soluble  in  water.  A  saturated  boiling  solu- 
tion yields  long  prismatic  crystals  on  cooling,  which  do  not 
efHoresee ;  the  acid  which  crystallizes  from  a  solutioti  that  has  not 
been  Ixnled,  has  the  eubo-oetohedral  form,  and  contairts  water. 

This  acid  has  a  slightly  acid  and  astringent  tjistc  ;  it  reddeni 
litmus-pajXT,  and  it  is  insohdjlc  in  alcohol  and  in  a*ther. 
The  sails  which  it  forms  with  buses  are  soluble  w  tlie  amnio- 
niacal  salt  crystallizes  in  tables,  and  is  very  soluble;  ibe  ^It 
of  silver,  formed  by  double  dceouqKwition,  is  after  a  t-crtain 
lime  de[^»osited  in  stellatetl  erystals,  w  bieli  gradually  inercAso 
in  size;  they  explode  at  a  moil  crate  lieat  with  the  same 
violence  as  oxalate  of  silver  j  the  residue  is  as  black  as  char- 
coal, and  after  conibuHtion  leaves  metal  lie  silver.  It  has  not 
been  analyzed  owing  to  the  small  quantity  hiLbcjta  obtained 
by  M.  W'uhier,  its  ditjcovcrer. 

Ababin.     [Gt'M,  P.  C] 

A BSEN I c ,  Detection  of.  In  add i lion  to  t he  motlcs  o f  detert- 
ing  arsenic  already  given,  we  may  deserilx?  that  proiK>sed  by 
Mr.  Marsh,  whicli  l^  of  unquestionable  delicaev,  and  may  Ix* 
adopted  in  conjunction  with  that  of  reducing  the  oxide  to  its 
metallic  state  ;  indetHJ  it  is  such  in  (Mjint  of  iact.  The  li4uid 
suspected  to  eonttdn  the  jioisHin  is  aeididiited  with  sulpburie 
acid  and  platixl  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc,  btJth  of  which 
must  be  previously  aFcertained  to  l>e  free  from  arsenic ;  if  any 
ai-senic  Ik'  present  in  the  liquid,  the  hydrogen  gas  generated 
reduces  and  diss<jlves  it,  t*orming  arsenuretted  hytlrogen  gus, 
Thia  gas  is  to  Ih'  lighted  at  a  jet,  and  a  [noie  of  white  |>oreefain 
or  ofghiM  is  to  l^r belli  over  the  tlamc,  when,  if  any  arsenic 
be  present,  a  brilliant  black  S|>ot  of  metiillic  arsenic  is  deposited 
on  the  glass  or  porcelain.  It  has  been  sujqiosed  that  antimony 
will  produce  similar  results,  but  it  is  stated  in  reply  to  this, 
that  arsenic  when  received  on  glass  is  nut-brown  by  trans- 
mitted light,  while  that  from  antimony  is  grey -black,  and  l>otli 
are  o[Kique  at  the  ctntre.  The  annexed  drawing'  represents 
a  convenient  fonn  of  instrument  for  the 
purpose  :  it  consists  of  a  licnt  tulx%  having 
two  bulbs  blown  ujion  it,  fitted  with  a 
stop-cock  and  narrow  jet.  Slijjsofzinc 
arc  to  be  pnt  into  the  lower  bulb,  which  is 
afterwartis  to  be  filled  with  the  acidulated 
liquid  to  be  examined ;  on  replacing  the 
stop-cock,  closed,  the  hydrogen  gas,  or 
arsenuretted  hydrogen  gas,  as  the  case 
may  be,  collects  and  forces  the  fluid 
into  the  upjier  bulb,  which  then  acta  by 
its  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  exriel^  the 
gas  through  the  jet  as  soon  as  the  stop 
cock  is  ojM?ncd. 

The  other  method  of  proeecdlng  is  to 
lx*il  a  slii)  of  bright  metallic  eopjicr  in 
the  fluid  suspected,  previously  acidu- 
lated with  hyJrochloric  acid.  If  arsenic 
Ix^  present,  the  cop|>er  is  covered  with 
a  whitish  alloy,  and  tlien  by  he4jling  the 
mctid  in  a  test  lube,  the  araeidc  Is  vo- 
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]fttili£(^d,  ahil  sublimes  In  the  metallic  siaic  in  the  cold  pert  of 
the  f[hss.  This  mt'thod  is  susceptible  of  detecting  very  miiiutc 
portions  of  arsenic. 

The  scientific  committee  of  the  Prussian  grovcmracnt  has 
gug^gcstcd  on  htiproveraent  in  Marsh^^  npjmrtttiifl.  which  tn  the 
oninion  of  Berzclina  gurpflascs  al!  other  morfificatipns  on 
account  of  the  certainty  and  dwtinctncja  of  the  result.  The  un- 
neied  figure  show  a  t^ie  simple  arrangement  of  the  aiJjmratus  :— 


^ 


o  is  t  glii33  (iibr  1 J  inch  in  diameter  and  10  inches  ling*,  ron- 
tmrted  at  tlie  lower  extremity  to  an  aperture  half  a«i  inch  in 
diameter.  It  should  be  of  t)jick  pfas?t,  so  as  to  acHsess  the 
Te<]m3ite  strencth.  A  f^lass  tube  d,  2  lines  in  widtti  nnd  20 
inches  long,  is  joined  to  the  upper  end,  which  is  likewise 
eontraetcd.  A  brass  sfop^cock  b  fixciJ,  by  means  of  a  short 
cftoutehoue  tnbc,  air-tight,  to  the  upper  extremity  of  thiri  tnlie^ 
eioaed  at  the  summit,  imd  provide^/  with  a  short  lateral  tulM* 
at  a  rigrht  angle  with  it«  to  which  a  narrow  strai^t^lass  tube, 
8  inches  in  length,  e,  is  connected,  air*tig'ht,  by  means  of 
caotitcliouc.  To  the  other  extremity  of  tube  «,  a  second 
descending  tubcy,  bent  at  nght  angles^  is  affiieiL 

Some  strips  of  xinc,  ascertained  to  be  free  from  arsenic,  are 
inserted  in  the  tube  a  ihrotigK  the  inferior  a i nurture  j  they 
sliouM  be  of  jun'h  length  as  to  reach  to  two-thinls  of  the  tube, 
in  which  they  are  maintained  by  a  spirally- wound  copper  wire» 
-which  is  likewise  inserted  through  the  inferior  a[)erture.  The 
tube,  thns  arranged,  is  placed  in  a  gloss  cylinder,  whose  inner 
diameter  is  rather  greater  than  ref|uired  to  admit  it,  and  from 
16  to  IB  inches  in  height. 

The  acid  limior  to  be  testetl  for  arsenic  rs  poured  into  this 
cylinder  to  sucn  a  htMght,  that  when  the  tube  a  k  fHknl  with 
it,  it  stands  I  or  2  lines  above  the  connexitui  of  a  with  (f. 
Ttie  eock  is  then  0]K"ned,  so  that  the  liquid  may  center  and 
fill  the  tube,  when  it  is  again  closed.  The  zinc  now  dissi^jlve'?, 
and  the  Htjuid  is  forecd  back  aaain  thniugh  the  inferior  aper- 
ture of  n  into  the  rylinder.  If  any  froth  is  formed  in  the 
operation,  «s  is  usojilly  the  case,  the  apttamtus  is  shaken 
gently,  that  the  zinc  stn[)S  may  destroy  the  troth,  and  cause  it 
to  sub««idi\ 

In  the  mean  time  the  tube  e  is  heated  to  redness  in  the 
centre,  or  somewhat  nearer  to  the  cock,  by  ineaiiB  of  an 
Argaud  spirit-kinp,  the  open  extremity  of  the  tul>e/  being- 
immersed  m  water  eontaiueri  in  a  convenient  vessel ;  and  when 
€  is  perfectly  red-hot,  the  cock  is  opi^ned  suHiciently  to  admit 
of  the  gas  passing  in  slowly  successive  biibHIes  through  the 
tube/ into  the  wuter.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  proceed 
faster  if  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  to  be  de|»ositc(J  from  the 
gaSf  on  its  passage  over  the  incandescent  part.  As  soon  as 
the  tube  a  ia  again  filled  with  liquid,  the  eoL-k  is  closed^  and 
not  opened  untii  the  whole  of  the  liquid  tus  been  expellei!. 
The  experiment  is  continued  in  this  manner  on  til  a  quantity 
of  traenic  haa  been  de|K)sited  sufficient  to  apply  the  occcssan' 
test*. 

In  onler  to  collect  gradually  the  whole  of  the  arsenic 

irhicli  haf   been  deposited  near   the  incandescent  spol,  the 

flame  is  advanced  by  degrees  as  far  as  the  centre  of  tne  lulx% 

when  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  will  Ix?  contained  in  the  half 

iiviuvst  0/,  ^  When  the  cork  is  dtwed,  the  tube  is  filled  with 


hydrogen  gafl|  and  we  are  able  to  test  by  sublh 
the   body  deposited   has  the  volatility  of  a 
w  hether  it  sublimes  at  a  yenlle  heal ;   and 
ascertain  whether  it  is  pure  arsenic,  or  accoei^ 
other  less  volatile  bodies^  antimony  for  instance.^ 
is  then  collected  so  as  to  form  a  ring  in  the 
tube,  which,  when  it  has  become  cold*  is  i 
one  substituted  for  it;  and  the  ar^nic  is 
manner  in  fresh  tubes  as  long  as  ttic  liquid  i 

The  glass  tube  which  has  been  removfl" 
near  the  place  where  the  ar^i^nif-  ti  fiJlrr-tf^ 
in  a  small  glass  containing 
arsenic  is  imsolved  with  tli«  hi 

obtatncd  is  then  evaporated  over  a  watcr-tiath  i 
to  dryness,  to  drive  off  the  nitric  acid,    Ar»t-ntcl 
in  water,  while  antimonic  acid«  or  oxkle  of  ) 
soluble.    The  arsenic  acid^  when  mixed  with 
of  silver,  yields  a  brick-red  precipitate  of  i 
The  arseuic  collected  in  the  second  tul>e  id  IH 
this  manner »  but  sealed  at  both  ends,  and 
seutetl  as  evidence. 

The  tliird  tnbe  should  be  of  nither 
order  that  after  the  arsenic  has  l>een  roH 
hydrogen  gas  ex  [Killed  by  air,  the  ar^a 
in  it  and  sublimed  as  arson lous  acid^  when  1 
fonu  of  the  crystals  may  be  recognised 
glass.      The  arsenious  acid  may  \}e   then 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia  to  test  it 
silver. 

The  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  emplored  in  1 
arc  previously  submitted  to  examination  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  they  arc  free  from  i 

The  great  ad%antagc  of  the  above-^e 
staled  to  be  that  none  of  the  arsenic  is 
menter  bus  it  in  his  power  to  regulate  the 
through  the  heated  tube  as  slowly  as  he  i ' 
engagement  of  gas  may  be  stoppm  at  pleasure,  \ 
stance  should  require  delay, 

Asf*AHAGi?(,  a  peculiar  substance  obtained  1 
and  abo  from  mars hnial low  rocit ;  it  is  aJbo 
potato,  liquorice- root,  and  l»eet-rtx»t. 

It  crystallizes  in  transparent,  limpid,  coin 
h  intxlorous,  has  a  mawkish  disagrec'able  ( 
hard  ;  it  dissolves  more  plentifully  in  hot ' 
and  is  dissolved  by  dilute  alcohol,  but  is 
alcohol,  tether,  and  in  oils,  tjoth  volatile  \ 

Acids,  as  well  as  the  ulkalis,  deconj|ioi?e  it 
but  not  w  htn  cold  :  the  results  are  aspartic  ac)<|  J 

It  consists  of 

Eight  equivalents  of  Carbon  &  ^ 

Eight  equivalents  of  Hydrogen      I  [ 
Six  equivalents  of  Oxygen  8  ' 

Two  equivalents  of  Azote  14  X 

BquivaleiLt 
Its  formula  U  C»  !!•  O*  N«. 
Ai^purtic  acid  contains  3  equivalcots  leaiof] 

I  less  of  azote, 

BELi.-iiKTAL,  an  alloy  of  oopper and  ^,  to i 
portions  of  zinc,  and  it  is  even  statcil  of  lead«  i 
added.      According  to  Dumus,  tlte  mosc 
consists  of  four  j«irts  of  copper  and  one  [ 
not  far  from  fc>ur  equivalents  of  copper  audi 
tin.     [TiaoNZE,  P,  C, ;  Bju^i^Casting,  P. 

Benzilk.     In  onler  to  obtain  this  < 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  melted  benfeoiai  I 
hydrochloric  acid  ceases.     The  ma 
be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  as  it  i 
benzile. 

Benzile  crystallizes  in  six-sided  pi 
inodorous,  and  tasteless,  and  of  a  sulphur  ] 
i'uBc  at  aljout  200^,  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  a-'ther  ;  volatile  without  dci 
an  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  r, 
dissoiv^  in  an  alcoholic  solution  <  1 1. 1 

with  the  jirodnction  of  a  blue  ct.mjur  ;ijn4j 
Formula  C^*  IP  0>,  which  is  Uie  san 

Ben'zilic  A€1i>. — Formed  by  U^^h 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  |>ottish,  irt 
with  a  violet  en  I  on  r,  which   disaiij 
I  mall  portions  of  pc^iaah  aie  to  (m 
as  it  causes  any  blue  colour,  ailer  t  j 
docoIorijHnl  by  U^Uijig  j  the  stdiitimi 


,  which  separates  a  resinous 
Gxcosi  of  hydrochloric  add 
bcnziJic  acid  cryatallizei. 
rtii>i  i  is  acid  aru— that  it  la  in  the  form  of 

^,  oniiia.ni,  truiijparentf  rhombic  crystaJ^,  or  in  ]on|( 
cryitads ;  it  is  spurmgly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
vmdily  in  boiling  water  It  melts  at  248^,  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  benzoic  acid  is 
iiitMiniiHl  with  violet  vapours,  and  a  residue  of 
1  wlphuric  acid  diaK>lvea  it  cold,  and 
oi>  ooltMr. 
ol  benzilic  aeid  i«  C*«H*'0*  +  IIO»  or  two 
Ito  oT  bcnzile  aiid  om*  equivalent  of  water. 

aibincs  with  bases  to  form  aalts,  and  of  theae 
.  er  sall»  have  Iteen  exMuibed :  the  former 
ca  LU  Ltrge  tramrwircnt  erjftals,  which  are  soluble 
and  in  alcohol ;  tne  latter  salt  ia  a  white  crystalline 
insoluble  in  water;  its  formula  is  C^»U''U*,  Ag^Q, 
icmB  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  crude  bitter  almond 
ptelUaea  tn  latnimt*  or  white  aciculur  cry^iral^f  which 
ngjil  and  havo  a  pearly  lustre.  lienzJmide  is  inso- 
HNv,  very  alightly  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  and 
pa  folnble  in  pyrox^ilic  spirit ;  it  melt^  at  SSr^  h 
Infuabhv  and  bums  with  a  red  sooty  llunie  ;  it  is  dis^ 
lioaed  by  concentrated  hydrothlorif,  nitric, 

I  '■  •  the  latter  solution  \m&  a  deep  indigo  blue 
b|  bocumes  emerald  green  in  moist  air  ;  thia  reaction 
biitk  ftf  iK'tizimide.     Its  formula  is  C'^H^^O^N. 
pr.   [Hri>aoGaK — Carburets,  P.  C.l 

'IM  denotes  the  hynoLhctical  nidiele  of  a  aeries  of  com- 
^h  are  producea  from  the  volatile  oil  of  tlie  bitter 
^  are  connected  with  it  by  certain  relatione.  Indeed 
liready  ataied  [Bkkxoic  Acid,  P.  C]  that  benzule  is 
bed  tavaof  that  aeid^  to  which  it  gives  rise  when  com- 
h  itt  additioual  equivalent  of  oxygen.  Although  it 
[been  isolated^  yet  it  ib  imagined  to  exist,  ^ince^  like 
,  k  appears  to  aet  the  jmrt  of  a  eomjiound  base  or 
It  is  composed  of  14  equivalents  of  carbon  -  84,  5 

EQif  hydftiffen  =  5,  and  2  equivalenta  of  oxygen  = 
i4a  eomvdent  lOS.    Ita  fonnuk  is  C  IV  O,  and 
Bl    We  iball  now  stats  the  compounda  of  benzoic 
»  ho  added  to  those  already  given. 
^  Blfdhrmntt  <4\    When  the  residue  of  bitter  almonds 

II  the  6sed  oil  has  been  expressed  is  distilled  with 
\  product  of  the  op^^ation  is  bitter  almond  oil,  which 
|ipear  to  exist  previously  in  the  almonds.  This  oil 
msoinf  benzTjicadd^andhFdwjeyanie  udd;  to  purify 
de  into  a  thin  paste  with  water^  hydrate  of  lime, 
de  of  iron,  and  redistilled  ;  tho  oil  which  [jasscs 
— *  ^'-'•Tii  admixture  with  water  by  exposure  to 
I  ii.     Ilydruret  of  Ben2ule,  \^hcn  pure,  is  a 

^A  fluid,'  of  a  strong  peeuliar  odour,  and 
pwj  Iti  a|)eciAc  gravity  is  1  -043 ;  it  refracts  light 
nd  boUs  at  356*".  It  is  soluble  in  30  parts  of  water, 
nnth  alcohol  and  aether ;  its  va]iour  b  inliamniablc, 
wHh  a  smoky  flame ;  when  ex^josed  to  the  air  it 
vgeti  and  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  benzoic  acid. 
~  *  with  dolid  hydrate  of  potash,  it  disengages 
j-ieJ#ls  beiuoate  of  potash.  The  crude  product, 
Ktrfunely  poiaonous,  is  nowevcr  sometimes  used  for 
COftiirda,  ficc^ 

Iino0pd  of  benzule  combined  with  an  equtvalent  of 
WbA  its  formula  is  C'«  IP  O «+  11^  or  Hi  +  U :  its 
m  106. 

►  rhf,*f,'rfc  of.  This  is  prepared  by  passing  a  cur* 
rough  anhydrous  hydruret  of  benzule,  unril 
I  eases  to  be  evolved  ;  the  yellow  mixture  ob- 
»  b9  heated  until  it  becomes  colourless. 
tSgride  of  l»enxule  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
a  peculiar,  very  strong,  and  diaagrceablo  otiour, 
t^n  the  eyes;  its  s|)ecinc  gravitv  is  1-106;  it  boils 
iiir  is  inflammable,  and  ii  bunis  with  a 
t^  green  on  the  edges.  Cold  water  slowly, 
Haf  liiore  readily,  converts  it  into  hydrochloric  and 
■,  When  treatc<l  with  the  alkalis,  an  alkarmo 
nA  dilofride  are  prwiuced.  It  dissolves  ph*«]jhorus 
IT  without  any  change  ;  when  added  to  protochloridc 
)i%Mtf  great  heat  is  exciledy  and  there  are  produced 
a  of  phosphorus  and  an  oily  substance.  Ammoniacil 
pop^i:  tt  into  lieiizamide  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  by 
fii*l  r  ethyl  and  hydrochloriu  acid  j  aether 

bur<'  fn  produce  no  change  in  it. 

upowd  uf  14  equivalents  of  carbon  =  M,  6  equiva* 


lents  of  hydrogen  =  6,  2  equivalents  of  oxygen  =  J6,  1 
vaient  of  chlorine  =  36  ^   its  equivalent  is  141,  it*  lonnula  \ 
H*  (y  CI,  or  Bz  CI, 

BtnzuU^  Bromide  of,  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
chloride.  Its  properties  are — ^that  it  forms  colourless  scaly 
crystals,  which  by  cxpoanre  to  the  air  become  brown ;  water 
and  the  alkalis  decompose  it,  as  they  do  the  chloride ;  aether 
and  alcohol  dissolve  it  without  change.  Its  formula  is  C-* 
U'  (>»  Br,  or  Bs  Br. 

BmziUe^  Iodide  of^  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  benzule  and  iodido  of  potassium  j  tlie  result  oi 
their  action  is  a  crystalline  mass,  coloured  brown  by  an  excev 
of  iodine ;  when  pure,  the  cr>'stals  are  colourless,  but  they 
become  brown  bv  exposure  to  the  air ;  water  and  the  alkalis 
deoompooe  it.     Its  formula  is  C^*  H^  O'  I,  or  Hz  I, 

BenniUt  Sulphurei  of,  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  sulphuret  of  lead  and  chloride  of  benzole  j  the  product  is 
a  soft  crystalline  mass,  which  has  a  very  unjdeasant  smell  j 
boiling  water  acts  but  little  upon  it,  but  potash  converts  it 
into  sulphuret  of  potaasium  and  benzoic  acid.  It  dissolves 
unchanged  in  alcohol  and  stthcri  and  is  combm;tible.  Its  for* 
mula  hC  IV  0»  S,  or  Bz  S. 

IJenzvief  Cyanide  of^  is  prepared  br  distilling  chloride  of 
benzule  with  bicyanide  of  mercury.  The  prodi^ct  is  a  yellow 
oil,  which  is  rendered  colourless  by  recti tication.  It  has  % 
very  strong  sracll,  simikr  to  that  of  cinnamon,  which  causes 
tears ;  its  taste  is  sweet i»ih  with  an  after  taste  of  hydrocyanic 
acid :  it  is  very  intkmmable. 

Bluz,  PscssiAir.      [lii.t'K,  p.  C.l 

BB£sii,i]r,  the  colouring- matter  of  Brazil  wood,  or  Femam- 
btic  ( Gxsalpinia  crisia ,  bratiUemii^  ^c. ) .  I n  its  pure  state  this 
ctilouring  principle  is  a  compact  mass,  of  a  deep  yellowish 
red  colour,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  The  aqueous 
solution  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  becomes  more  red 
by  exf»o«ure  to  the  air,  and  paler  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  but  reddens  by  excess  of 
acid,  and  is  prccipitaUHl  in  fioeculi.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  sulphurous  aeid  decolorize  it;  strong  a<'ida  restore  tho 
red  citlnur  of  the  srjlution*  Alkalis  alter  the  colour  to  violet, 
Phosphofii',  sulphuric,  hydrocldoric,  nitric,  and  citric  acids, 
Ice,  lirst  render  Brazil-wood  papr  red  and  then  yellow,  or 
even  at  once  yellow  ;  sulphurous  acid  bleaches  it.  It  is  eom- 
posed  of  carbon  63-324,  hydrogen  3'i>(i7,  oxygen  34709,  in 
100  por^. 

According  to  Chevreul,  pure  breiilin  cryitallixes  in  small 
acicular  crj^stals  of  an  oimnge  colour,  which  are  partly  volar 
tilized  by  heat,  and  jjartly  decomposed  into  a  liquid  containing 
add  and  ammonia.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  jjsrtly  into  car* 
bazotic  acid, 

BaoMAL,  a  colourless  oleaginous  liquid,  obtained  by  the 
oction  of  bromine  ujiou  alcohol ;  it  possessea  a  very  strong  and 
pecuhar  odour,  «(hieh  excites  tears {  its  taste  is  caustic;  its 
densi  ty  3 '  34 ;  boilii  below  2 1 2^  1 1  d oes  not  act  upon  v egetable 
colours,  and  combines  with  water,  alcohol,  and  tether.  Chlo* 
rine  and  fuming  nitric  acid  decom|)oee  it.  It  dissolves  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  without  altering  tliem.  CausUc  alkalu 
convert  it  into  an  alkaline  fbrmiatc  and  j*erbromide  of  fonuule. 
Its  formula  is  C*HO*Br».  It  forms  a  crystalline  solid  when 
combined  with  water. 

Bkomine,  p.  C.  Some  late  experiments  seem  to  prove  that 
the  ecpii vaient  of  bromine  is  80,  rather  than  79  adopted  in 
Bromine,  P.  C. 

Bromoj-orm.  This  compound  is  obtained  by  distill  brag  a 
mixture  of  bromide  of  lime  with  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  a 
heavy  liquid,  its  specific  gravity  being  2' 10.  It  is  volatile. 
By  j>otti9h  it  ig  converted  into  bromide  of  potassium  and 
formittte  of  ptash.     Its  formula  is  C41  Br*. 

Bbucia,  a  vegetable  alkali  discovered  by  Pclletier  and  Cir 
ventou.  It  exists  in  the  bm-k  and  seeds  of  the  nux-vomica 
and  in  St.  Ignatius**  bean.  Brucia  crystaHizes  by  spontaneous 
evftjwration  from  dilute  alcohol,  in  prismatic  crystala,  which  are 
colourless,  tran?tjarent,  and  often  some  lines  in  thic^kness,  and 
sometimes  in  stellated  needles,  or  in  pearly  scales.  Bruda  is 
inodoreus,  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  poisonous.  It  ia 
unalterable  in  the  air,  retjuires  850  parts  of  eidd  and  600 
purts  of  boiling  water  for  solution  ;  it  i*  very  soluble  both  in 
iibfjolute  and  dilute  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  vohitile  oib, 
an<l  insoluble  in  aether  and  fixed  oils. 

According  to  Liebig,  brucia  consists  of  44  equivalents  of 
carbon  ^284,  25  equivalents  of  hydrogen =26,  2  equivalents 
of  a2ote  =  28,  7  of  oxygen  =  66.  Its  equivalent  is  therefore 
393.     Its  formula  is  O^H^^N^O". 

Anhydroua  brucia,  obtained  by  fusing  the  crystaLi,  has  % 
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waxy  ftppeonmw? :  tHc  crystals  contain  about  16^6  per  cent*  of 
water. 

It  combines  with  adds  to  form  salt*,  which  Jir<?  rt»adi!y  o1> 
tmncd  bv  diswjlvitip  it  in  Uiem  previously  diluted.  They 
|i099es8  Ine  following'  |irop«;rties  :■ — They  are  mfistly  «oliihlcand 
crystftlliiablc,  and  have  a  bitter  tiisto ;  they  are  deenmjMised 
by  nmmonm  and  the  fixed  alkafiSf  and  by  m«r|iiiia  and 
gtrychnia^  all  of  wliieh  lirifipitjilc  the  brueia  ;  on  the  addition 
of  tiiniiir  acid  tiinnrite  of  bnieia  is  thrown  down ;  nitric  add 
retidCTS  the  ?alts  of  bnieia  red. 

BiiYOMN  is  Iho  peculiaf  principle  of  bryony-root  to  which 
its  iKiwcr  is  owing^ :  it  is  a  yclfowi^h  white  snb^tancc, 
wjrrictimes  with  a  red  or  brow  nish  tint ;  its  tuiite  is  at  first 
rather  sweet,  then  styulie  and  extreiirely  bilter.  It  h  soluble 
in  water  and  in  akohol,  btit  insohihle  in  tether;  cfilorinc  docs 
'tii»t  derom^iose  it;  Fuljihurie  arid  dissolves  it,  oe(|uirinp  first  a 
ttlue  and  arterwartls  a  green  colour.  \Vh(Mi  decomposed  by 
he^it  it  yiehls  ammonia.  Alkalis  do  not  alter  it  j  the  ac^neotJii 
solution  is  prtMipitated  white  by  nitrate  of  silver,  antl  yellow 
by  rhlorido  of  tjoltt ;  white  liy  protonitrnte  of  men-nry  and  by 
dmretate  of  lead  ;  tincture  of  galls  jjreripitates  it  of  a  bright 

Siey  colour.     It  is  a  drastic  purgntivc,  and  j>oi*onous  in  too 
rge  doses. 

Cacodii^  and  its  Contpotmds, — Amcnious  add  and  acetate 
of  fiotash  arc  to  be  accurately  mixwl  and  pnt  into  a  plass  retort^ 
to  which  a  cooled  rceeiver  is  adapted,  with  an  Rj)j>arattjs  to 
carry  off  the  ini^ndi?n5ihle  grascous  product,  w  hich  is  chiefly 
carbonic  add.  When  the  boat  has  be<*n  lon^  continued^  iiome 
Ridallic  arsenic  and  two  liquids  arc  found  in  I  ho  reet^ivcr:  the 
lighter  consists  mostly  of  water,  w  ith  acetic  acid  and  ucetonc  ; 
and  the  henvier  is  impure  oxide  of  caeoiJyl,  or  alcarsin,  for- 
merly ealie*i  tlie  iiquor  of  (>idei. 

The  protluet  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  repeated  wash- 
htg  with  water  free  from  air,  and  redistillation  from  hydrate  of 
jmtash  in  a  retort  containing  hydrogen  gas  ;  this  operation,  on 
nreount  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  alcarsin,  must  be  conducted 
in  the  open  air. 

The  projicrtics  of  tbif  substance  are — that  it  is  a  colourless 
liquid  ;  Its  density  i.<  1'462  ;  its  smell  iscxtrctncly  disanjf.eiiblc, 
and  the  vapour  affects  the  eyes  and  nose.  VVater  dissolves 
little  of  it,  but  alcohol  takes' it  up  readily  ;  it  boils  at  about 
BOO",  and  sol  idi  ties,  bccominpf  a  white  crystal  lino  mass,  fit 
i)°.  By  exjxisurc  to  the  air  a  ilense  white  smoke  is  emitte^I, 
the  alcar^in  becomes  hot,  and  afterwards  bums  SfHDiitaneously 
wiih  a  j^le  flame,  produdnrj  arsenious  acid,  eartxinie  acid,  and 
water.  It  is  comjioeed  of  4  equivalents  of  carbon  — 24,  6 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  =<>,  2  cqiiivalcnts  of  areenicr^Ttl,  1 
€f|ui talent  of  ojcyf^'cn=8.  Its  Jbmiula  is  C*H"As*0— Kd  O, 

Chlaritle  of  dicmlyL — Mix  a  dilute  ah'oholic  solution  of 
ovide  of  cacodyl  w  ith  one  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  avoiding 
nn  excess  of  the  latter ;  by  their  mutual  action  a  eolourlcss  in- 
odorous mstallinc  precijiitaie  is  obtained ;  and  wIr^u  this  is 
distilled  with  hydrochloric  nc*d,  tlierc  arc  formed  water,  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  and  chloride  of  caemlyl,  tlie  latter  eominf^ 
over;  this  is  siihjected  to  tlie  action  of  lime  and  cbloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  then  distilled  in  a  retort  contiiioing  earbonic  acid  gas. 
The  chloride  ol"  cacodyl  thus  produced  is  a  colourless  liquid ; 
itJ9  f>dour  is  more  disagreeable  and  its  vapur  more  poisonous 
than  that  of  the  oxide  of  cacodyl ;  it  docs  not  fume  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  but  its  vapour,  which  is  colourless,  is  s|»on- 
taneously  inflammable  in  it.  It  is  heavier  than  and  insoluble 
b  water ;  alcohol  combines  with  it  readily,  but  ietber  does  not ; 
its  boilinir-point  is  a  little  above  212*.    Its  formula  ia  KdCL 

CaeodyL  It  is  from  the  ehloritle  of  cacodyl  that  this  Ijasc  h 
immediately  obtained.  Digest  slips  of  ziric  in  chloride  of 
cacodyl  for  three  hours,  in  a  glass  bulb  blown  u|k>u  a  jiluss 
tulje  previously  filleil  with  ciu-bonic  acid  gas.  The  zinc  dis- 
solves  without  the  evolution  of  any  gas ;  w  hen  the  residual 
white  liline  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  ehloride  of  zinc 
disolires,  and  a  heavy  oily  liquid  seimnites,  which  is  caco<lyl, 
•nd  is  rendered  pure  by  cautious  distillaiioti  from  a  fresh 
portion  of  zinc, 

lis  proj)crtics  ore — that  it  is  a  thin,  transparent,  colourless 
Mquiti,  much  resembling  the  (txidc  in  odour,  and  is  so  very  in- 
flamtnabtc,  tliat  w  ben  jioured  into  oxypen,  chlorine,  or  the  air, 
it  immediately  take*  fire;  it  boils  at  338**;  when  r<K»led  to  21* 
it  crystallizes  in  laripe  tnm5|jarerit  square  prisms.  It  is 
heavier  than  water,  and  Ijctujf  nearly  insoluble  in  it,  sinks 
when  added  to  it.  Alcohol  and  aether' disnolvo  it  Its  formula 
is  C*li''^W=Kd. 

^  Carodtftlc  Acid,  A!car*jfn,—Vkhcn  caecjdyl  or  it*  onitle 
»  leil  under  water  to  the  slow  action  of  the  air,  they  oxidize 
aad  hecome  csacodyUc  acid ;  or  it  ii>jiy  be  prciwcd  by  adding 
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oxide  of  mercury  to  oildo  of  cacodyl^ , 

water,  and  artiflcially  cooled  until  the  mixlari  loMii 
any  c*aeo<lylato  of  mercury,  which  wmy  hate  b^csi  i 
to  be  de<'omj>osed  by  the  cautious  idditioii  of  more  ok 
codyl ;  by  evaixiration  to  dryness  and  solutiiOii  tQ dboN 
of  cacodyl ic  acid  are  obtained,  which  have  tli#  fbtlof 
pertj  es  :  the  v  are  colourless ,  hri ttl e,  bri  1 1  iaiit, 
pcnnancnt  m  a  dry  atmotpiiere^  but  deUqr 
one,  Cacodylic  acid  is  insoluble  in  a*'!^^*''' 
alcohol,  and  the  solutinn  has  in  acid 
combination  with  the  olkiilis  am!  e^ii]}rir 
it  forms  crystalline  comnuundi  with  the  oxj 
mercury.     Its  symlxd  is  Kd(/. 

Ctt<"odyl   com  bines    witli    iodine*^   sulphur, 
various  other  h<jdie»,  yielding  compounthi  which  M 
particularly  described  by  Bun  sen,  »nd  of 
may  l>c  seen  in  Turner's  *  Chemistry*  ftnd 
nients/  and  also  in  Liebig*s  '  Organic  Ch< 

CANTUAniDiN.     Spanish  flics  contain  a  ci  ^ 
discovered  by  Robiquet,     In  order  to  isolate 
to  be  cbge5ted  in  water ;  the  stdution  is  to  be 
dryness,  and  treated  with  Iwiling:  alcohol ;  the 
lotion  is  to  be  cva|)orate*l  to  drjTiess,  and  treated 
which  dissolves  tlic  eantharidin  and  by  Sf)untiineo«i» 
dejxjsitij  it  in  the  state  of  micaceous  par!  hi 

purifit^d  from  some  yellow  matter  by  wa*  ok 

The  properties  of  cantharidin  are — tbiu  whan  id 
insolublij  in  water ;  but  very  s<}luble  in  boiling  ale^ 
crystallises  from  it  as  the  solution  ttiols.  It  is  i 
soluble  in  oils,  but  neither  acetic  tior  bvdfx>chhific  i 
solves  it ;  it  melts  when  heated,  and  subUmes  witboii 
posing,  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  to  this  prfpi^ 
cantharides  owe  their  olistenr  —       - 

According   to   Regnault^  u    crmsiits  si 

61'ti8,  hydrogen  604,  and  ox._. ..  .-_  iy\,  or  C***  fl* 

Ca^nomor  is  a  colonrlcas,  Umptd,  volatile  oil,  ubl 
Reichenbach,  with  several  other  jiroducts,  from  the  1 
of  tar :  its  odour  resemblcj  that  of  ginffer,  and  it  lias 
after  taste.  Its  density  h  0-9770.  11  is  pTfectij 
lx»i!s  at  545^  Fahrenheit,  and  distils  uDaliered  ;  it  n 
a  sooty  flame;  it  is  very  sbghtly  soluble  in  irsler« 
solves  in  alcohol,  sether,  essential  and  fixed  oils,  ft 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  selenium.  It  oonbincf  w 
rine,  emtttin|(  hydrochloric  acid*  It  tniscs  villi 
acid,  and  im|>arts  to  it  a  red  colour ;  nitric  add  coofi 
oxalic  acid,  carbazotic  acid,  and  another  cijrstaUiM  \ 
which  lias  not  yet  been  examined.  Acetic  nil 
capnomor,  and  it  dissolves  several  oi^^mnic 
and  sodium  art  but  slightly  uprm  it,  and  the 
line  eiirths  decompose  it  but  slowly.  It  has  not 
K'sed, 

Cahthamut  axd  CAiiTHAMETjr.  Thc  yellov  « 
matter  of  cart  ham  us  is  to  be  cxtract^Hl  by  water,  and ; 
to  be  sprinkled  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  carbaual 
which  disstdves  thc  cartliamin ;  this  is  to  be  pffdoil 
salt  of  lead,  and  the  oxide  of  lead  scpaimted  by  InrM 
acid.  \ly  this  treatment  a  yellow  Hjlution  is  OMV 
liy  spontaneous  eva|ioiution  yields  small 
of  ]Hire  cartliamin.  Its  properties  are 
f^lii^htly  hitter  taste,  and  is  only  spHnmffly  K' 
When  exposed  tii  the  air  it  becomes  yellow,  *Ni**i.»« 
when  cold,  dissolves  it  without  alterution,  Ijut  nhet 
it  blackens  ;  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid  do  not 
colour,  but  dissolve  it  whcu  heated  ;  when  exposid  on 
curv  to  oxygen  gas,  it  becomes  after  eoedc  cbj* 
yellowish  ;  l>ut  if  a  tittle  alkali  be  added  to  it,  it  blOl 
mediately  yellow,  and  then  {lasscs  rapidly  to  a  ftM 
It  is  in  tins  i<tate  that  tho  acidS|  and  particukriy  dl 
precipitate  it  from  the  alkali,  {wsaesain^  the  wcl(4ae 
rose-colour.  This  red  colour  is  called  by  M,  Prri 
thamtin.  When  turthamin  is  mixed  with  an  alkali,  it  < 
ht'CM)me  cx)loured  without  the  prc$»  i  '  ^  ;rfn.  A 
proiluces  this  effect  but  slowly  ;  n*  i'  ofkal 

to  a  solutiou  of  carthamin,  protjucc^  .i  >^ium  pmipHili 
fir^t  bfH*oiiics  yctiloiii  and  then  rose  red,  by  ex|WMrcii 

Cartlianiiu  submitted  to  analysis  apftcanxl  to  ) 
jjosed  of 

Twenty-six  equivalents  of  Carbon    15$    m    Tl 
Nine  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  H  1 

Five  equivalents  of  Oxygen  40  V) 
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Tyilab  coDtrin  8  «<|iiinJeiiti  of  waters  18,  which 
i  when  heated, 
uneio  it  oompoied  of 

cnty-eiz  equivalents  of  Carbon  156    or    70-59 

e  eqidfalents  of  Hydrogen  9            4*07 

en  eqniTalenti  of  Oxygen  6G          25-34 

fl  ^             , 

Equivalent        2-21  100- 

mula  is  C*  B*  0\ 

imein  which   has   been   decolorized   and   rendered 
y  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  con- 

mtj-four  equivalenlB  of  Carbon  144    or    69*57 
m  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  7     „      3*35 

n  equivalents  of  Oxygen  56     „    27*05 

Equivalent         207         100* 
mula  is  C"  H'  0». 

idts  from  the  preeedmg  analysis,  that  carthamin  in 
rith  air  and  an  alkali  combines  with  two  equivalents 
1  and  becomes  red  carthamein ;  and  when  exposed  to 
and  the  sun's  ravs,  it  absorbs  six  equivalents  of 
md  is  rendered  rellow. 

r  is  the  basis  of  the  various  kinds  of  cheese,  and  closely 
I  albumen  in  many  properties.  It  is  insoluble  in 
t  a  small  portion  of  alkali  renders  it  soluble :  it  may 
ed  by  adding  dilute  phosphoric  acid  to  fresh  milk 
a  coagnlum  is  produced,  which  after  being  washed 
tssolved  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  ana 
be  kept  in  a  warm  place  to  allow  of  the  separation 
tter ;  these  re-solutions  in  carbonate  of  soda  and  pre- 
s  arc  to  be  repeated  several  times,  and  the  insoluble 
then  to  be  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  treated 
T,  to  remove  any  remaining  butter  or  fatty  matter, 
thus  prepared  is  a  curdy  white  substance,  insoluble 
Mr  alcohol,  but  soluble  by  water  containing  an  alkali 
xmate  ;  dilute  acids  also  dissolve  a  small  portion  of 
1  moist,  it  reddens  litmus-paper,  ami  leaves  about  0-3 
of  ashes  by  incineration.  Casein  is  coagulated  by 
nimal  membranes,  as  is  shown  in  the  process  of 
4ieese,  in  which,  by  the  action  of  a  piece  of  the 
oi  the  calf,  milk  is  separated  into  a  yellowish  liquid 
hey,  and  a  solid  white  coagulum  which  contains  all 
D  of  the  milk  whh  portions  of  some  of  its  other 
I, 
liog  to  the  analysis  of  Mulder,  casein  consists  of 

Carbon       .         .         •     54*96 

Hydrogen  •         ,         ,       7*15 

Asote         .         •         .     15-80 

Oxygen      .         .         .21-73 

Sulpbiu-      .         •         ,00-36 


I  is  aAwded  by  the  praenoe  of  the  minnto  ^pitntity  of  theve- 

I  getable  principle  aiasta$e,  which  appears  m  the  germinatioo 

of  barley  and  other  seeds,  and  converts  their  starch  into  si^r 

and  gum,  which,  being  soluble,  form  the  sap  that  rises  into  the 

germ,  and  nourishes  the  pUnt. 

CaDsiRBT,  a  peculiar  substance  obtained  by  Reichenbach 
from  the  lighter  oil  of  hard-wood  tar :  this  is  to  be  treated 
first  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  afterwards  with  caustic 
potash,  to  separate  the  eupion  and  other  substances,  and  the 
potash  is  then  saturated  ^-ith  acetic  acid;  by  this  an  dl 
separates,  of  which  some  remains  in  solution  with  the  acetate 
of  potash,  and  may  be  obtained  by  distillation.  As  soon  as 
the  liquid  which  comes  over  precipitates  protosulphate  of 
iron  T&lf  it  is  to  be  preserved,  and  is  cedriret. 

The  properties  of^  this  substance  are— that  it  crystallizes  in 
a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  in  red,  slender,  inflam* 
mable  crystals.  Heat  decomposes  it ;  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves it  with  a  blue  colour,  and  nitric  acid  decomposes  it 
completely.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  or  astlicr,  oil  of 
turpentine  or  petroleum,  but  dissolves  in  creasote  with  a 
purple  coloiu-,  and  is  precipitated  from  it  by  alcohol  in  a 
cnstalline  state.  It  is  probably  to  die  presence  of  thb  sub- 
stance that  the  different  colours  of  wood-tar  arc  owing.  It 
has  not  been  analyzed. 

Chamkuox  Miheral.  [Makgakesb— A/aii<7an<c  Acid. 
P.C] 

CuLORiKE.  M.  Pclouze  has  found  that  100  volumes  of 
water  dissolve  the  under-mentioned  volumes  of  chlorine  gas  at 
the  temperatures  stated : — 


IBM  of  Chlorine  Gm. 

175  to  180 

at  32«  Fahrenheit. 

270      275 

48« 

270      275 

50» 

250      260 

53^* 

200      210 

57« 

155      160 

86*» 

115      120 

104* 

60        65 

149' 

100- 
and  that  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein  differ  only  in 
iculars — the  two  first  contain  both  phosphorus  and 
nt  in  diflS?rent  proportions ;  while  tno  Uust  contains 
rar. 

mSf  Catafytie  Action.  An  Action  qf  Presence.  The 
;y«a  has  b«n  applied  by  Berzelius  to  a  very  obscure 
lenomena,  in  which  a  substance,  by  its  mere  presence, 
tun  changes,  either  of  composition  or  decomposition, 
•elf  undergoing  any  chsnge  whatever.  Thus  when 
f  potash  and  bmoxide  of  manganese  are  mixed  and 
le  salt  is  decomposed  and  yields  oxygen  gas  at  a 
er  temperature  than  it  would  do  without  the  presence 
tallic  oxide,  which  however  suffers  no  decomposition 

whatever.  This  affords  an  instance  of  decompo- 
eataljtic  force.  An  example  may  be  given  in  which 
on  IS  peiliapa  occasioned  by  the  same  force ;  thus 
Ball  particle  of  finely  divided  platina  is  drop[)ed  into 

of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  they  immediately 
with  exploeion  and  the  formation  of  water,  and 
9Cted  witnoat  any  change  in  the  state  of  the  platina  ; 
w«ver  been  supposed,  that  in  this  case  the  com- 
s  effected  by  the  power  of  the  platina,  owing  to  its 
ctended  snmee,  m  condensing  the  gases  so  as  to 
m  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions. 
n  of  yeast  in  fermentation  has  been  considered  also 
istration  of  catalytic  action ;  the  presence  of  this 
,  though  invisible,  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  resolution 
ato  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  an  effect  which 

prodnoed  by  any  other  means  whatever.  An  ex- 
the  actioQ  of  catalytic  power  in  wi  organic  aeqretion 


Dr.  Draper  has  found  that  when  chlorine  gas  is  cx))08cd  to 
the  direct  solar  rays  it  undergoes  a  pcnnanent  change,  which 
it  retains  in  the  dark.  This  modification  consists  in  the  pro- 
perty which  the  gas  acquires  of  immediately  combining  in 
this  state  even  in  the  dark,  and  without  the  assistance  of  light 
or  heat,  with  hydrogen  gas,  to  form  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
Dr.  Draper  attributes  thb  property  to  the  combination  of  the 
chlorine  with  the  tiihonic  rays,  which  the  chlorine  retains 
until  they  can  be  employed. 

CuLOBiODic  Acid,  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine, 
which  on  account  of  its  acid  properties  was  termc^d  an  acid  by 
Davy,  but  by  Gay-Lussac  simply  ckoride  of  iodine^  he  being  of 
opinion  that  the  acidity  of  its  solution  arises  from  the  pre- 
sence of  hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids,  generated  by  the  de- 
composition of  water. 

Iodine,  when  dry,  absorbs  chlorine  at  common  temperatures 
with  the  evolution  of  heat ;  when  the  iodine  is  perfectly  satu- 
rated with  chlorine,  the  compound  is  orange-yellow,  but  red- 
dish-oranee  if  the  iodine  be  m  excess.  By  heat  it  is  converted 
into  a  yellow-coloured  liquid,  yielding  a  vapour  of  the  same 
colour  when  the  temperature  is  increased.  It  is  deliquescent, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a  colourless  solution  which 
is  very  sour  to  the  taste,  first  reddens  and  then  destroys 
vegetable  blue  colours.  It  probably  consists  of  1  equivalent 
of  chlorine  36,  and  1  equivalent  of  iodine  126  =  162. 

Cni/>BociirKOSE,  a  compound  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  oil  of  cinnamon.  When  pure,  it  exists  in  the  state 
of  brilliant,  colourless,  acicular  crystals,  which  fuse  and  volati- 
lize by  heat  without  change.  Even  when  heated  in  concent 
trated  sulphuric  acid  it  is  not  decomposed,  nor  is  it  altered  by 
heating  in  ammoniacal  gas.  It  consists  of  18  equivalents  of 
carbon,  4  of  hydrogen,  4  of  chlorine,  and  2  of  oxygen.  Its 
formula  is  C'»  H*  CI*  O*.  It  appears  that  its'  formation 
depends  upon  the  displacement  of  4  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
from  oil  of  cinnamon  by  4  equivalents  of  chlorine. 

Chi^oboctanic  Acid.  [Ctakogmi,  Cblobid*  or,  in 
CnXMISTET,  P.  C.  S.] 

ChLOBOSAMIDK,  CHLOBOSALICTMmC.       ThlS  COmpOUUd  18 

prepared  by  causing  chloride  of  salicyle  to  absorb  dry  ammo- 
niacal gas.  The  result  is  a  yellow  mass,  which  is  insoluble  m 
cold  water,  and  decomposed  by  it  when  boding.  It  is  soluble 
in  boiling  sether  ;  and,  as  Uie  solution  cools,  it  separates  in  iri- 
descent crystals  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  soUible  ahw  in 
absolute  aUxkhoi,    W|iep  hented  io  an  acid  it  u  deoonpofod. 
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jrieTamp  an  ammoniacal  talt  of  tlie  acid  eint>1ove<l«  and  cblo- 
ride  of  salicjlo*  By  the  action  of  the  fixed  iilkjilis  aniiuonb 
is  evolved  J  mid  chioride  of  jsalicyle  romains  in  uolutioti.  It 
rcsuIU)  from  the  combmation  ot"  2  cquiviilcntB  of  ammonuv  with 
3  equivalents  of  chlorldo  of  salii'}  le^  mid  the  sejjaralion  of  3 
oquivulents  of  wat^T.     Its  formolft  is  C"  H'*  N'  O*  CP. 

CiiBTSKN.  This  sulistiinee  was  obtained  by  Ijaiirent  from 
jjitch  or  guis  tar  by  repeated  distillalion.  The  prmlucts  which 
(.•omo  over  last  consist  of  a  soft  reddish  or  yellow  mnsSy  and  of 
a  thick  oil,  iQ  which  crystalline  phites  iire  visible.  That 
wbieh  condenses  in  the  neck  of  tho  retort  consists  |jrincij>ally 
of  chrysen^  &o  called  from  its  golden  colour,  whde  the  re- 
ceiver contains  pyrcn.  [Ptrkn,  in  Ciikmihtht,  P*  C,  S.] 
Those  prodncta  arc  separated  by  aither,  in  which  ttie  jiyren 
only  is  soluble.  When  the  tethercjil  solution  is  pbccd  in  a 
freezing  mix  tare  the  pyren  crystallizes. 

Chrysen  Is  yellow,  crystalline^  inodorous,  and  tasteloss.  It 
!i  insofable  in  water  or  alc*ohol,  and  not  very  soluble  in  lEther, 
Boiling  oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it, 
which  nfterwartls  separates  into  crystals.  Warm  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  it  assumes  a  beautiful  green 
colour.  Nitric  acid,  eh  brine,  and  bromine  all  dcconifiose 
chryscn»  It  melts  at  about  450"  Fahrenheit,  and  at  a  higher 
tenqiemturc  volatilizes,  with  partial  decomjjosition.  Its  com- 
(Mftsition  is  similftr  to  that  of  idrialin ;  or  it  is  a  terciirbtiret  of 
tjydrogen,  composed  of  18  carbon  and  1  hydrogen.  Its  for- 
mula is  C'lL 

CiNCTJOvATWA,  a  ve^tabb  tdkali  discovered  by  Mansdni 
in  cm vf tana  ovata;  it  is  extracted  in  Ihe  same  majincr  as 
(|uinii  and  cinchonia.  Cinchovatina  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  diss<ilves  in  alcohol;  and  the  solution  yields  large 
colourless  inodorous  prisms,  which  after  some  time  have  a 
bitter  toste.  It  has  an  alkaline  reliction.  It  melts  between 
356*  and  374°  Fahrenheit. 

The  salts  of  cinchovatina  are  soluble,  and  crystalliic  very 
readily,  especially  on  the  cooling  of  saturated  boiling 
solutions ;  it  is  s^duble  in  ammonia,  and  erystullixes  from  the 
solution  by  eva[}oration.  It  appears  to  consist  of  46  equiva- 
lenta  of  carbon  —  276,  27  equivalent*?  of  hydrogen  —  27, 
2  ecjuivalents  of  a£<ite  =28,  and  8  etiuivalentfi  of  oxygen  = 
64,  giving  3C>5  as  its  cQuivaknt.      Ita   tbrnmla  b  C>"  11*' 

CpDcu,  an  alkali  discovcrod  by  Eohiquct  in  opium,  is 
obtained  as  im  accidental  product  in  the  pre^iaration  of  hydro- 
ehlonitc  of  umr[ihiu  by  Gregory's  process.  This  salt  is  to  bo 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  jiiorpbiu  is  to  be  jirecijutiited  by 
L^ustic  ammonia.  This  alkali  does  not  throw  down  the 
ctideia;  and  it  therefore  renuiins  in  solution*  By  evaporat- 
ing the  solution,  a  double  salt  of  hydroi^hhirate  of  eodeia  and 
hydrochlomte  of  ammonia  is  obtained :  and  tliis,  at^er  licmg 
squeezed,  is  to  be  washetl  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
tlicu  treated  with  a  solution  of  potiish,  which  sepanites  the 
co<ieia  in  the  form  of  a  tenacious  mass,  which  eventuidly 
Imrdens  and  becomes  crystalline :  this  is  to  be  treated  with 
HLther,  which  dissolves  tho  codeia,  and  this  separates  by  eva- 
jMiration,  c3jM!cially  if  a  little  water  be  added. 

Codeia  crystallizes  in  regular  oclohedrons,  which  are 
colourless  and  transparent.  They  have  a  bitter  taste,  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction,  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
a;ther,  but  insoluble  in  solutious  of  ilie  fixed  alkidis,  which 
distinguifiJies  codeia  from  morphia.  It  does  not  redden  nitric 
acid,  nor  render  chloride  of  iron  blue. 

Codeia  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  tiiau  morphia,  1  part 
requiring  about  80  parts  of  cold  water  and  17  of  boilmg  water 
for  solution.  When  heated  in  a  small  ouantity  of  water  it  lique- 
fies, and  terms  oleaginous  drops,  whicn  arc  heavier  thnn  water. 
Its  composition  b  denoted  by  the  fornmla  C'*  H'"-  NO*. 

Codeia  forms  sidts  with  acids,  some  of  which  crystnllize,  as 
13  tho  case  with  the  nitrate.  Their  solutions  are  precipitiitt^d 
by  tincture  of  galls,  which  produces  no  eti'ect  on  the  salts  of 
morphia. 

CoxiA,  Co?«iciKA,  an  ailali  obtained  from  bcmlcxk  (Cr?- 
ftimn  jmicuhhim).  It  is  pnwured  from  the  seeds  or  frcsb  leaves 
of  the  plant  by  dbtillation  witii  water  holding  some  potash  in 
soltition.  When  pure,  it  has  the  following  properties: — It 
baa  tbeappeimmce  of  a  colourless  volatile  oil,  and  is  lighter  than 
water,  its  8i>eciilc  gravity  being  0*89.  Its  odour  is  powerful, 
diflbaiblc,  and  repulsive,  somewhat  like  that  of  hemlock  itself. 
It  ia  intensely  acrid  to  the  taste.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline 
roaction  on  turmeric- j jape r.  It  combines  r«.^adily  with  and 
neutralizes  acids;  and  some  of  the  salts  whidi  it  fonus  with 
them  have  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state.  It  is  spar- 
lagly  j^dubJe  in  water »  and  what  b  rcmarkabk  iS|  th«t  it  is 


more  ^luble  m  cold  water  than  in  hot  It  i 
and  taste  to  water.  Alcohol  mixes  with  it  ia  all 
and  it  also  dissolves  readily  in  lether*  Witlij 
of  its  weight  of  water  it  hrw%  a  hydnte. 
air  it  (quickly  becomes  of  a  tkrk  colour,  and  \  _ 
ci»m]X)ses  with  the  evolution  of  ammonuL  Itn  1 
370"  Fahrenheit.  It  dbtils  however  with  boilb 
ijutlers  partial  decomposition. 

It  is  one  of  tlie  most  virulent  poiBOiis 
small  animala  by  a  very  amali  quantity  and  ia 
lime. 

Its  comfiosition  has  not  l)een  determined  with  < 
it  is  probably  represented  by  C^*  ll**  N,  or  16  i 
carbon,  IG  of  hydrogen^  ana  I  of  azote, 

CoTA»?tiNA,'an  organic  alkali  obtnincd  froon 
the  action  of  sul|ihuric  acid  and  oxide  of  ; 
subsequent  tedious  oj»erations. 

Cotamina  a&simies  the  form  of  a  radii 
readily  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  ale 
to  them  an  intense  yellow  colour.  It 
taste,  and  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  Wfa 
meltJj,  carbonizes,  and  emits  a  disagreeable  ( 
coal  which  it  leaves  is  ditHcult  of  incineration. 

It  combines  with  and  satumtt^  acids.  Wh 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  dries  into  a  yellow  i 
in  which  crystalline  nuclei  are  ot>ca»ionalJy  viaib 
kalb  do  not  precipitate  it  from  solution  in  byd 
but  it  b  |>reci|iitatc*d  by  bi-chloride  of  men 
jdatimij  and  by  tannic  acid,  M,  Wohler,  w| 
acid,  iitutes  that  be  is  not  quite  satisfied 
results  w  bieh  he  has  hitherto  obtained.  Til 
G9*3  ;  hydrogen,  6  1  \  azote,  6*3  ;  oxygen, 
parts. 

CvA\o«EN,  CuLOHiDK  OP,  Chlontcyimic  Acidm\ 
pound  is  obtained  when  anhydrous  hydrocyi 
]>i>sed  to  chlorine  gas  acted  u{)on  by  tlie 
chloric  acid  btiing  also  formed.  The  jirop 
stance  are,  that  it  has  the  form  of  long  eolo 
which  have  a  ^lowerful  and  di^igret:*ahle  tidfinr. 
f^s^  at  284^^,  and  sublime  unaltered  at  a  higher 
It  dissolves  in  tdeohol  and  aether  without  dee 
when  heated  with  water,  it  is  decomposed  into 
hydrm-hloric  acids.  It  vi  as  probably  owing  to 
of  these  acids  that  chloride  of  cyniiogeii  * 
j>osed  to  possess  acid  properties ;  and 
clilorocyanic  acid.  It  may  be  considered 
e«|nivalents  of  chlorine  lOH  +  3  cqui%aleDti 
7S  =  1  m.     Its  formula  is  Cl^  Cy*. 

Chlorine  and  eyanogcn  form  another  oomp 
gaseous.     It  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  (_, 
hydrocyanic  arid,  or  by  conveying  ehiorine  over  I 
of  mercury  excluded  from  tlie  light. 

This   conqwund  is  a   Cfdourless  ca«eous  bodyJ 
pungent,   and   soluble   in    water^    alcohol,   and 
zero   it   forms   a  colourless  crystalline 
melta  into  a  liquid  which  boils  at  11*.     Wh 
pressure  of  four  atmospheres  it  assumes  a  liqu 
long  kept  it  is  converted  into  the  solid  chloride  jti 
so  that  the  tvio  compounds  are  bomeric.     Iitt| 
I    equivalent   of  chlorine    3C  +  1   equiralenl 
26  =  t)2.     Its  fonnula  is  CI  Cy. 

Cif  ASURic  Acid.     This  acid  was  di^* 
the  distillation  of  uric  acid;  more  lab  I 
by  another  process,  and  deseribetl  : 
acid ;  and  lastly  Wohler  and  Liehj^ 
and  pro j^ier ties. 

Thb  at  id  is  fonned  msder  vwous  circumstanfl 
decomposition  of  solid  chloride  of  cynn 
decompositiou  of  soluble  cyanatos  by  dii 
tillatiou  of  uric  acid,  &c. 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  the  beat  proceas  seems  to  1 
dry  meiam  [SIelam,  in  CnxMistliT,  P,  C.  ^1  \ 
heat   in   couoi'nt rated  sulphuric  acid ;    the  aoltt 
iKJurtnl  into  20  or  30  j^arts  of  >*'=»*"'"    '"'1  the  , 
ke|>t  for  several  days,  at  a  i 
until  small  fiortions  yield  no    v  ,     '  ipit 

The  ijolution  is  then  to  be  evaiwratea  to  its  < 
and  the  crystals  obtained  are  to  be 
zation. 

Cyfmuric  acid  form*  rather  amall  colon rb*fet  > 
talg,  which  are  effloreseent.     ll   i 
cold  water  and  reouires  24  fmrts  < 
\l\  it  is  inodoroua,  baa  but  little  taitC|  aiid  rt'siu^'ti 


Oie  CTj»tullizcd  acid  coomsta  of  3 
78^  S   et^anaienis  of  ox^rgen  24, 

„  _.  '65,  equivjiirnt  ^  165:  3  oQuivaleiils 

^W«0■Mide^l  to  coiistltutc  the  acid  a  hydrate,  and 
denfli  wn  wmter  of  cryslalHzAhon.  It  eomhines 
rvleitt*  of  bwe  to  fonn  cyurntrtits,  and  is  therefore 
MCt  a  tHhaatc  acid*  By  exposure  to  a  ror-y  high 
it  cqorvmlent  of  hydrated  c^'anuric  acid  is  de^^-om- 
l^aqtUTileats  of  hydmtcd  cyanic  acid  \  and  urm  u 
retted  into  cyanuiic  acid  and  atnmoiiiii. 
i.  An  isofneric  tiiod  iHcation  of  starch  procured 
OBinoit  ftarch  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ana  also  in 
addi ;  by  thij  treatment  tne  starch  soon  loses  its 
nd  beoduies  thb  and  limpid,  being  converted  into 
called  from  its  action  on  polanzed  li^ht,  in  causing 
polaniatioQ  to  devinte  to  the  rigiit.  When  sulphu* 
jd,  it  is  to  be  saturated  by  the  addition  of  chalk ,  and 
Vfrom  the  sulphate  of  lime  formed,  is  to  be 
""    Jn  a  water-both. 

ned  is  a  white  gtim-like  mass,  witliout 
ystaJlization,  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
by  alcohol.  Iodine  is  staled  by  sotoe 
MSmes  to  produce  no  chiuigc  in  the  solution  of 
A  ou  other  occasion?  to  give  a  purplish  red  tint. 
I^KliQii  of  oolour  haSf  however,  been  stated  to  be 
r  perfect  convernoTt  of  the  starch. 
m^  ilso  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  an  infusion 
aooM  tiiue  at  150".  Its  composition  fa  ^itnilar  to 
h,  Dumas  gives  as  its  fonnula  C*  H  '*  ( )^^. 
*  ebullition  h  continued  after  the  formation  of  the 
s  substance  is  converted  into  grape  sugar^  and  this 
iuecd  with  great  readiness. 
but  not  quite  pure,  is  used  by  calico-printers  as  a 
r  glim  ;  it  is  obtained  by  men?ly  subjecting  starch 
,  and  thus  prepared  is  known  by  the  nmue 

nee  formed  during  gerniinatioii*  It  is 
duclng  freshly  germinated  barley  into  a  [>ul[». 
_  jight  of  water,  and  then  pressing  out  the  lupmr 
E^  the  clear  liiijuid  just  sumcient  alcohol  is  to  be 
Imr  its  viscidity,  and  allow  of  its  lieing  filtered ;  by 
Md  substance  is  prwipitatcd,  which  must  be  con- 
t^tciable  aJbumen^  since  it  coagulates  at  167^  F. 
knifed  this,  alcohol  is  to  be  again  addetl  as  lonpr  as 
icotnes  turbid ;  the  precipitate  h  to  bo  purified  by 
riierand  precipitation  by  alcohol  repeatedly;  the 

I  at  last  to  be  dried  in  thin  layers  upon  glass  at  a 
between  104^  and  122"  F. 

■erties  of  diastase  are  the  following  :■ — It  is  solid, 
i^stalltne,  soluble  in  water, but  in^olubie  in  alcohol 
ireaii ;  the  aqueous  solution  is  netirly  tasteless,  and 
^^betnical  action,  not  precijjitatiog  subacetate  of 
Bkieous  solution  quickly  changes,  becoming  acid  ; 
Bdcrgoes  the  same  change  in  a  longer  time,  but 
iTn  water  the  alteration  is  iiiiraediatc.     Common 

II  in  gi.'neral  not  to  contain  more  than  !*50Otli  of 

Kliastasc ;  one  part  of  it  is  sutficient  to  convert 
starch,  thickened  with  water,  into  a  mixture 
ittch  dextrine  and  a  little  sugiu*.    It  has  not  yet 
id  nbsolutely  pure. 

K  is  a  metal  recently  discovered  in  cerite.  Ceritc 
lelds,  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  licid,  large  red 
Ml  are  sulphate  of  didymiuin  :  when  potash  is 
olution  of  this  salt,  hydnitwl  oxide  of  didymium  is 
;  it  has  a  bluish  violet  colour^  and  during  washing 
rfoonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  when  dried  it  con* 
Esf  carbonate  of  didymiura  and  i?  of  a  light  retldinh 
';  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat  the  carlx>nic  aeid  is 
d  thu  oxide  is  obtained  in  small  lum[is  of  a  br«>wn 
SOlour ;  the  powder  is  light  brown  ;  if  this  oxide 
Id  a  white  heat  it  assumes  a  dirty  grevish  green 

ino  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  dissolved  pretty 
dilute  adds,  and  they  yield  salts  of  an  amc* 
lour;  they  arc  not  precipitated  by  hydro sul- 
mia  unless  heated  j  the  oiitdc  is  insoluble  in 
mnnia. 
[rtpc  the  oxide  mixed  with  the  salt  of  phos- 
aroethjstine  red  with  a  tint  of  violrt ;  when 
carbocmte  tit  soda  or  platina  foil,  it  melts  into  a 


greyish  white  matt.   It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state. 

DlMORPIUSM.       [IsOMOBPttlBM,  P,  C] 

KLATXtttM,  a  vegetable  princ]])lo  extracted  from  tho  wild 
cucumber  (^Momordica  Elaterium).  To  obtain  it  the  evapo- 
rated juiec  of  the  fruit  b  to  be  treated  with  water,  and  the 
residue  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0825  ;  and  the  solution 
is  to  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup  :  the  claterin 
then  crystallizes;  more  is  afterwanis  obtained  by  adding 
|K»tiish  to  the  mother  water;  the  matter  obtained  is  to  bo 
purifictl  by  means  of  rether.  Another  process  comdsts  in 
pfiuriog  wiitcr  into  the  concentrated  tincture  of  elateritun,  by 
which  the  elalerin  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  small  silky 
crv'stals- 

Elaterin  has  a  bitter  and  somewhat  styptic  taate.  It  is  b-. 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  dilate  add  and  alkaline  solutions ;  it 
is  soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold  alcohol  and  2  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol,  and  also  in  itther  and  fixed  oils.  It  melts  at  a  few 
degrees  above  212*,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  vola- 
tilized in  very  acrid  white  vapours. 

Concentrated  acids  deccunpoae  it;  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  a  yellow  gummy  mass ;  snlphoric  acid  dissolves  it,  and 
assumes  a  deep  blood-red  colour. 

Elaterin  acts  strongly  as  an  emetic  or  purgative,  in  doses 
of  1-1 2tb  or  1*1 0th  of  a  grain.     It  has  not  been  imalyxed, 

Ehbium,  a  metal  discovered  by  Mosamler  associated  wilh 
yttria.  Its  propertiea  are  but  little  known ;  some  of  I  hem 
are  as  follows :-  -Its  oxide  becomes  of  a  dark  orange  colour 
when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  which  colour  it  loaes 
with  A  little  weight  when  heated  in  hydrogen  gas ;  it  is  to 
the  presence  of  this  oxide  that  yttria  owes  its  yellow  colour, 
when  prepared  as  hitherto  directed  ;  the  sulphate  and  nitrate 
of  erbium  are  free  from  cfjlour.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

FiBRDf,  Akimal.  The  bodies  of  animal*  contain  this  sub- 
stance both  in  a  fluid  and  a  solid  state  \  in  the  former  it  exists 
in  the  blood,  and  in  the  latter  form  in  muscular  fibre,  but  that 
of  venous  difi'ers  from  that  of  arterial  blood.  To  obtiiin  the 
former,  human  blof>d  is  to  be  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  I^ 
time«  its  weight  of  water,  and  one-third  of  its  weight  of  nitre; 
and  the  mixture  is  to  remain,  during  at  least  24  hours,  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  al>out  lOO'*  to  120*  F.,  by  this  it  is 
rendered  slimy  and  gelatinous,  and  at  length  it  l)ceomos  liquid, 
exhibiting  the  properties  of  albumen  which  hiis  Ijecn  tn»ated 
M'ith  acetic  aLitl.  When  largely  diluted  with  water,  a  tJoecu- 
Icnt  substance  is  thrown  down,  which  closely  resembles  coagu- 
lated albumen.  When  arterial  blood  is  employed  iJi  the  same 
way  simikr  changes  are  not  producl^d,  and  the  fibrin  of  venous 
blood  loses  the  property  if  it  has  absorbed  oxygen. 

Solid  fibrin  is  procured  by  washing  thin  |x>rtions  of  mus- 
cular flesh  in  cold  water  until  they  are  rendered  quite  v  hite, 
or  in  a  purer  state  by  stirring  fresh  blood  with  a  stick  to  which 
the  fibrin  adhet^ :  it  is  to  be  rendered  pure  by  washing  first 
with  cold  water,  and  attcrwards  by  treatment  with  a?lher. 
Fibritn  when  fresh,  exists  in  the  state  of  long,  white,  elastic 
filaments ;  it  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water 
whether  cold  or  hot,  but  bv  long  continued  boiling  a  portion 
is  dissolved.  When  driecl  at  a  gentle  heat  it  loses  aliout 
four-fifths  of  its  weight,  which  loss  is  walcr,  and  it  becoiucs 
then  honiy  and  translucent,  and  very  much  resembles  albu- 
men wliic  li  has  been  coagidatcd  ;  acetic  acid  and  frt*sh  fibrin 
when  kept  for  some  hours  in  contact  form  a  tnioRjiarent 
gchitinous  mass  which  is  wduble  in  water ;  sohition  of  jiotosh 
disi^olves  fil>nt»,  and  the  compound  iKJssesses  many  of  t!ie 
characters  which  belong  to  albumen. 

According  to  Mulder  dried  tibrin  consists  of 
Carbon  ,  .  54 '56 

Hydrogen      .  .  6*90 

Azote  .  *  15-72 

Oxygen  .  .  221  a 

Phosphorus    *  .  '33 

Sulphur         •  *  *3*> 


100' 


If  it  be  admitted  that  the  phosphorus  and  sidphur  are  in 
definite  combiniition.  the  formula  of  this  sniwtance  will  Iw 
Q40Q  j^aif  ^30  0ie.f  pg^  whicii  certainly  includes  a  vcrj^  un- 
usual amount  of  eciuivalcnts.  It^  comjKjsition  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  nMigulateiJ  aibumt^n,  und,  as  already  rcnmrke*], 
they  have  several  proj»crties  in  common. 

FiBttiN,  Vegetable,  is  obtmucd  frtun  wheat  tlour  by  the 
following  process :—  Make  the  tiour  Into  a  paste,  and  w^v^h  it  on  a 
^e  sieve  with  a  small  etream  ^^  iwftter  -,  ibe  ijlvitm  of  tho  tlour 


L 


^        c  Iff 

iJlu  rematfi,  nnd  a  milky  Uqui*!  will  pass  ihrousrh  the  sieve, 
which  when  sutTere<J  to  rest  will  in  a  few  hours  become  dear 
by  d«?po»itiiig  the  starch  by  which  it  was  rcndoj*e<l  tyrbid.  If 
this  clear  liquor  lie  boiled,  a  floeeulcnt  precipitate  is  fornicd  in 
it,  which,  when  washed,  dricHl^  luid  piirifieil  by  boiling  cether, 
hits  the  same  composition  as  animal  fibrin*  Wheu  heated,  it 
coa^-ulate*!,  and  possesses  the  properties  of  coagulated  albumen, 

FciRMOMETiiTLAL,  Methylal,  u  liqiild  obtained  by  dis- 
til linjr  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  pyroxyHc  spirit  with  three 
of  sul[iharic  niid,  throe  of  water,  and  tJirec  of  binoxide  of 
manjLranese.  The  litpjiil  which  difstils  is  to  be  satyrated  with 
potash,  atid  by  this  the  new  compound  is  &e prated  as  a  light 
oily  fluid ;  thl»  is  to  l>e  purified  by  rectitic^tioii,  and  it 
then  has  the  following  prt^jxrtios :  it  is  colourless,  of  an 
agreeahle  aromatic  odour  j  its  density  is  0*855,  boils  at  107" 
F>,  and  is  soluble  in  three  jMirtii  of  water.  It  is  very  inflam- 
mjddc,  and  bums  with  a  white  flame.  Its  cooipositiyn  is  c4t- 
pre^^scd  by  Cni^O', 

FBAXf>rNj  a  neutral  principle  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
the  Fraxinm  excelsior,  and  at  first  aupposed  to  be  an  alkali. 
It  is  preiiared  by  precipitating  the  aqufous  at^Iuticin  of  the 
extract  ot  the  bark  with  di-acetate  of  lend,  and  this  is  treated 
with  hydrosnlphuric  acid,  and  tlie  lii|yid  is  to  be  evaporated  ; 
when  fraxiuin  is  obtained  iii  slender  hexagonal  prisms,  which 
are  until  terablc  in  the  air. 

Fraxinin  is  very  soluble  in  water  ftnd  in  alcohol,  and  but 
slightly  so  in  aether.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  has  neither 
an  idkaline  nor  acid  reaction.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
anrdyzed, 

FVufAaic  Arm,  an  acid  obtained  from  fumitory  by  boiling 
its  juice  J  tilteritig  it,  and  prccipitjitiiig  It  by  aeeUite  of  lend  ; 
by  this  fumawtc  of  lead  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  decomposed 
by  hydrosulpbtiric  acid. 

This  acid  may  also  be  procured  by  heating  malic  acid  in  a 
retort,  and  by  its  decomposition  fumaric  acid  is  obtained, 
which  when  purifit^  has  the  following  properties :  — It  is  in  the 
form  of  small,  white,  crystalline  hiuiimii ;  they  dissolve  in 
about  :20O  parts  of  colti  water,  but  are  readily  dissolved  by  hot 
Waaler  and  by  alcohol;  nitric  acid^  eveii  when  heated ^  does 
not  act  ujjon  this  substance*  II  yd  rated  iumarie  acid  contains 
C*IIO**f  I^*^y  *"i^  **  consequently  isomeric  with  aconitic 
ucid. 

FcEPUBiNAj  a  substance  artrfieialiy  formed  bv  Mr.  Fowncs, 
which  po&5csse^  the  pro^x-rties  of  a  vegetable  alkali^  and  forms 
«Ut5  witli  acids.  It  b  procured,  wiihj(«!r/i<rci^,  a  volatile  oil,  by 
dislillintr  a  mixture  ol  bra:*,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water.  Its 
fonnuluiaC^^ir'NHF, 

Gases,  LiQitErAcrioy  of.— We  have  fhown  that  eight 
gaies  have  been  liqucHed  by  Mr.  Faraday  (vol.  xi  p.  «4)  ; 
am]  a  few  months  ago  he  read  a  paper  before  the  lloyal 
Society,  in  which  he  shows  tJic  conucosation  and  solidifi- 
cation of  various  other  gases*  The  methr*d  which  be  eui- 
ploycd  etinsistcd  in  combining  the  eondenaing  powers  of 
inecliiLuicid  compression  with  that  of  very  coiisiderablu  de- 
]jression  of  tempei-ature.  The  first  object  was  attained  by 
the  suceesiive  action  of  two  air-pumps;  the  fnst  hating  a 
piston  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  by  wnieh  the  giis  to  be  con- 
densed was  forced  into  tlic  cylinder  of  tlie  second  jiump,  the 
dianscter  of  \^  ho^e  piston  was  only  half  an  inch.  The  tubes 
into  vUiich  the  air»  thus  further  condensed,  was  ninde  to  jiass, 
were  of  green  Iwt tie- glass,  from  one-sixth  to  one-quiirter  of  an 
inch  in  external  diameter,  and  had  a  curvature  at  one  portion 
of  their  length  adapted  to  immersion  in  a  cooling  mixture : 
they  wore  provided  with  suitable  stoi>cocks,  screwri,  connect- 
ing pieces,  and  terminal  cajis,  sufficieutly  air-tight  to  sustain 
II  pn^s^sure  of  fifty  atmospheres.  Cold  was  applied  to  the 
curveil  fjortions  ot  the  tube  by  their  immersion  in  a  bath  of 
Thilorier*^  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  irther.  The 
degree  of  cold  thus  produced,  when  the  mixture  ^las  sur- 
rounde<i  by  the  air,  was-- 11)5"  Fahr.,  by  an  alcohol  thermo- 
meter. But  on  placinjr  the  mixture  under  an  air-i>unip,  and  re- 
moving the  atmospheric  pressure,  leaving  only  tliat  of  tlie 
vajiour  of  carbonic  acid,  winch  uniounted  only  to  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  former  (that  h^  to  the  pressure  of  ix  tokimn  of 
1*2  mch  of  mercury),  the  thermometer  indicated  llJfJ' below 
2/ero.  In  this  state  the  a^tller  was  very  fiuld,  and  the  bntb 
eould  lie  kept  in  gooil  oixler  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time, 
Mr.  Faraday  found  that  there  were  many  g;ise8  which,  on 
being  tiubjected  to  cold  of  this  extreme  intensity,  condensed 
into  liquids,  even  without  a  greater  condensation  than  thut 
iirising  from  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pi-es^ure,  and  they  could 
flwu  tw  preserved*  S€*aled  up  in  glass  tubes  in  this  litpitl  state. 
Buch  was  ihti  ciiao  with  chlorbe,  cyanogen ^  aimuoniai  sul- 


phuretted hydrogen,  nrientuFeitlBd  iijdmifij  Ifp 
h)  drobnmiic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  eiiduariiif!.  i 
to  some  other  gases,  such  as  nitric  oxide,  fiu 
gas,  it  wjLs  ditificuU  to  retain  them  for  any  length  \ 
tubes,  in  consequence  of  the  ehemicai  ac  ' 
the  cements  used  in  the  joinings  of  capt^  i 
apparatus.  U^driodic  and  hydrobromic 
tained  either  m  a  solid  or  liquid  state,  Mu 
did  not  freeze  at  the  lowest  tctnporature  to  ml 
be  subjected.  Sulphurous  acid  froze  into  ti 
colourless  XTvstaJs,  of  greater  specific  gntvity  1 
out  of  which  tliey  were  formed,  Sulpbttpp 
solidified  in  masses  of  confused  erystaU  of  a  ' 
at  a  tcmpiYrature — 122*  Fahr.  Euehlorine  was  I 
verted  from  the  gaseous  state  into  a  solid  cryitall 
which  by  a  slight  increase  of  temperature  julT 
orange  red  ^uid.  Nitrous  oxide  was  obtained  j 
temperature  of  the  carbonic  acid  bath  ut  i 
peannl  as  a  beautifully  clear  and  coUnirifisa 
Mr.  Faraday  conceivci  that  in  tliis  state  \ 
cases,  hn  substituted  with  advantage  for 
goritio  process*^,  for  arriving  at  degree* 
those  hitlierto  attained  by  the  employtneiit  of  i 
staoec,  Atiiioonia  was  obtained  in  the  stale  { 
crystals,  and  retained  this  form  at  a  l^mp. 
Tiie  following  liquids  could  not  be  made  to  I 
chlorine,  a;ther,  alcohol,  sidphuret  of  carbon*  ( 
camphor,  and  rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  The  fg 
showed  no  signs  of  liquefaction  when  cooled  bf  J 
acid  bath,  even  when  subjected  to  great 
and  oxygen  at  a  pressure  of  twenty-seven  s 
and  nitric  oxide  fifty  atmospheres,  carbonic  i>x 
pheres,  coal-gas  thirty-two  atmospbcns. 

GE1.ATLNE,     [Food,  P,  C.] 

Gliadisk,  a  |>ceuliar  azotised  vegetable  i 
in  small  quantity  with  the  gluten  of  wheat,  I 
adhesive  pro]>crties  arc  owing.      It  may  be  9^^ 
ing  altt»hol,  together  with  a  thick  fluid  oil  whic 
by  aither.  Gbadine  is  adhesive,  insoluble  in  \ 
it  is  hard  and  translucent  like  horn  ;  it  T" 
and  solution  of  jTOtash.     No  analysis  of  thit| 
believe  I  yet  api>eared. 

Glucose.     [Suoar.  l\  C. ;  Gkape,  P.  CJ 

Glutei^.    [Fooo,  P.  C] 

Gi*ifCJiBtN,  a  substance  discovered  by  Scbeeli 
h  i  m  th  c  .«rw  tfe/  pr  iticipie  of  oiL    1 1  may  be  obtain 
of  caustic  alkalis  on  oil  of  olives,  or  by  boiling  \' 
of  lead  and  water;  in  this  operation,  as 
insoluble  soap  of  lead  is  formed,  and  thei 
solution  ;  this  is  to  be  treated  with  hydros 
throws  down  any  oxide  of  leod  which 
and  the  liquid,  after  digestion  with  animal' i 
filtered,  and   evaporated  in  vacuo,  without  he 
pcrtics  of  thi.s  substance   arc:— When  puro  i 
coIoTirlesa  viscid  liquid  of  sj>ecific  gravity  1*27 ;  J 
made  to  crystallize.     Its  taste  is  extremely  swh 
water  in  nil   jmi portions,   and  is  not   fcnueoti 
heated  a  portion  first  volatilizes,  and   the 
dark  coloured,  and  is  eventually  decotnp 
and  decomjKJsition  of  nitric  acid  it  b^  \ 
acid.     It  is  composed  of  6  equivalents  of  < 
of  hydrogen,  and  0  equivalents  of  oxygen, 

Gl.1fCtBHHlZJNK.       [StOAR*  P.  C.  ;    LiQlOB. 

Hematosin,  the  red  colouring- matter  of  the  I 
not  however  been  obtained  in  a  jicrfcctly  j 
the  difticulty  of  sc prating  it  from  other  « 
facility  with  which  it  undergoes  change:      _ 
of  blood,  which  has  been   drained,  is  put 
colouring  matter  dissolves  and  fonns  a  fine  c 
solution;  this  when  ex]>osed  to  a  mode  rate 
forms  a  brittle  dark  rod  substance,  which  is 
water.     When  it  hiis  iH'cn  a(!te<l  urmn  byj 
it  coagulates,  owing  to  the  albumen  which  it, 
then  insfjluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ^>otj 
is  rendered  black  by  carbonic  or    soljihtl 
colour  is  heightened  by  air  on  account  of  U 
contains;  nitrous  oxide  renders  it  purple, 
hydmgen  greenish  black. 

A  |>eculiarity  of  hematostn  is  its  contain 
which  docs  not  ot*cur  in  other  purt^   uf  th 
when  the  c  lot  of  blood  is  dt'^ 
air,  the  rciiiduo  treated  with  i 
usual  testa  the  presence  of  peroi^c  id  kuu,  i 
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add-  So  also  when  dried  blood  i«  itK>wten<Kl  with 
concentnited  sutfihuric  acid,  on  the  addition  of  water  a 
ii  obtained  which  wiih  ammonia  yields  a  precipitate 

of  iron. 

of  bullocks' blooil,  but  not  quite  pure,  for 

Ftt  already  stated,  analyzed  by  Mulder,  yielded  the 
iDfredi^ts : — 
Carbon    ,        .        .    66-49  6&91 

Aiote       •        •        ,     10  54  10-54 

Ufdrog^o         .         ,       5'30  5-37 

Oxygen  ,         .        .     11-01  11*75 

Ifon         .        .        .      666  6-58 
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MOfKtc  Aciu  i<  formed  by  the  hig:hcr  oxidizcnieut  of 

Iliad  [Oi*iA3ric  Acid,  in  CincMiSTBY^  P.  C,  S,],  one  equi- 

tifwlueh^  by  the  addition  of  one  w|ujvalent  of  oxygen^ 

lie  to  two  equivalents  of  henii|)iiiic  add  ;  this  ttdditton 

W  by  heating  cither  opiimic  add  or  narcotina  with 

llri]ilranc  acid  and  btnoxidc  of  lend^  care  being  taken 

WMopoee  the  hemipinie  acid  as  it  is  formed. 

ipiftic    acid    crystal  tizes    in    colourless    quadrilateral 

The  crystals  contain  two  equivalents  of  water^  which 

■  below  212°  Fahr,  It  has  a  slight  taste,  is  soluble 

at  Sd6^f  and  subllnies  like   benzoic  acid  in 

It  forms  with  ammonia  a  readily  soluble 

salt ;  with  oxide  of  silver  it  forms  an  msoluble, 

lent  powder,  the  comixisition  of  which  is  reprc- 

that  of  the  hemipinie  acid,  C"  H*  O^  +  AgO. 

ly,  a  neutral  vegetable  principle  o!>(ained  from 

>art  of  the  peel  of  oranges  and  lemons,  by  dige?it- 

ling  water,  and  saturating  the  infusion  with  cream 

tftei  evaporating  to  dryness,  treating  the  residue  with 

Mid  rmporating  the  filtered  solution.     The  matter 

be  tfcatcd  with  twenty  times  its  weight  nf  distilled 

and  the  solution  set  by  for  a  week,  when  the  hcsf««*- 

deposited,  and  is  to  be  purified  by  rccrjatullizationa 

properties  of  Ilesperidin  Are  i'-It  forms  white  silky 

grouped   in  ttifts  or  in  niammtllated   forms;    they 

;roaf,  imipid,  fuse  at  a  gentle  heat  into  a  resinous 

Ire  which  br^coraes  electrical  by  friction  ;  at  a  higher 

pture,  this  substance  decomposes  without  yielding  am- 

and  bums  with  flame  and  an  aromatic  odour.     It  is 

ni  cold  water,  and  requirta  sixty  parts  of  boiling 

iolotion ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 

in  iHlier.     Nitric  acid  renders  hcs|>eridin  yellow  ; 

S  ifTd  gives  it  first  a  yellow  and  then  a  red  tint ;  hv* 

ric acid  imparts  a  greenish  jelJow  colour  to  it.     The 

I  of  hesjjcridin  is  not  decom|x>seti   bv  water; 

r  of  mm  precipitntes  it  brownish  red:  it  U  soluble 

No  analysis  has  as  yet  been  made  of  Ues- 

_  Acii>»  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  nar- 
^fcoatf  which  on  being  melted  and  exposed  to  a  tem- 
rof  42S'  is  suddenly  decomposed,  with  considerable 
!,  into  ammonia  and  a  brown  veaicular  substance, 
Is  chiefly  of  the  add  in  question. 
bdd  IS  a  dark  brown  amorphous  body,  which  melts  on 
ft  to  b€att  and  bums  with  a  bright  fkune,  dilfusing  an 
ibiing  that  of  narcotina.  It  is  soluble  in  water^ 
,  azkd  in  alcohol,  giving  with  the  latter  a  deep  red* 
Btion.  With  the  alkali.'?  it  forms  saffron-yellow 
ibliiiioas,  which  give  dark  brown  prtH-ipitates  with 
l«f  barytcs  and  lead.  When  humopinic  add  is  boiled 
^lingth  of  time  in  water,  it  bocouies  insoluble  in  am- 
md,  when  added  to  potash  or  alcK)hol,a  hlucki&h  brown 
■laina  tmdissolved^  which  is  probably  himiin.  Its 
bat  not  been  determined  witli  certainty* 
[Amable  Lakd,  p.  C-] 
iRAMa,  the  active  and  alkaline  principle  of  the  Ht/os- 
tt^per  and  olher  varieties  of  henbane,  from  which  it  is 
1  ly  s  rerj  oomplcx  and  tedious  process. 
iPfvpeities  of  hyoscyama  are : — It  cryatiillixes  in  stel- 
Mpfv  which  have  a  silky  lustre ;  and  it  is  often  ob- 
tbc  state  of  a  colourless,  viscid,  adhesive  mass. 
]j  dry,  it  is  inodorous ;  but  when  moist,  espe- 
it  lias  a  disagreeable  stupefying  smell,  re- 
of  tobacco.  When  anhydrous,  hyoscyama  has 
inc  reaction ;  but  when  miju-d  with  water  it  has, 
iDtrary,  very  [lermanently  alkaline  properties*  It  is 
at  common  temperatures,  and  undergoes  no  change 
to  the  air ;  it  melts  at  a  low  temperature,  flowing 
L  S.|  No.  44, 


like  oil,  and  is  volatilized  at  a  high  temperature ;  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  is  then  decomposed,  iK^ming  carljonized  and  yield- 
ing ammontacal  v^[>our.  It  is  also  partly  Yotatilisted  by  tlie 
vapour  of  Ixiiling  water,  and  commumcates  to  the  difidlled 
water  all  the  proj>ertic9  of  narcotic  poisons.  It  is  readily  so- 
luble in  water,  and  i<Hfme  added  to  the  solution  gives  akermes* 
coloured  precipitate ;  tincture  of  galls  givrs  a  white  jtreeipi- 
tate ;  chloride  of  gold  precipitates  whitish  flocculi ;  solution 
of  platina  gives  no  precipitate  whatever^  It  dissolves  also  in 
alcohol  and  in  aether* 

Uyoscyama  bums  with  a  sooty  flame  ;  concentrated  nitric 
add  dissolves  it  without  acquiring  colour,  and  sulphuric  add 
renders  it  brown. 

Hyoscyama  exists  in  combination  with  an  add  ;  it  neu- 
tralizes acids  perfectly,  and  its  power  of  saturation  is  great ; 
the  salts  which  it  forms  by  direct  combination  with  dilute 
adds  mostly  crystallize,  are  inodorous,  but  have  an  acrid,  nuu» 
seous  laste,  are  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  are  citremely 
poisonous, 

Hyoscyama  Is  a  narcotic  poisoWj  like  narcotina,  and  proves 
fatal  as  quickly  as  conia. 

Iliciw,  a  noutnd  crj'stalline  vee^tablc  prindjile,  obtainod 
by  precipitating  a  decoction  of  holly-leaves  {Ilex  itqitifoliumy 
by  di-Bcetate  of  lead,  evaj)oradog  tlic  filtered  lifjuor,  and 
treating  tlie  residue  witli  boiling  absolute  alcohol ;  by  8|X)nla- 
neotis  cviiporation  there  are  produced  transjiarent  brownish- 
yellow  crystals,  whi(  h  are  bitter,  and  readily  soluble  in  water> 
but  not  in  nether*  The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic 
oxides.  This  substance  has  been  recommended  as  a  |>owcrful 
remedy  in  dmpy  and  intermittcnts, 

IMPEHA.TOR1N,  a  ncutml  crystalline  vegetable  prwluct,  pro- 
cured from  the  root  of  the  Imperatoria  Oslrttthittm :  it  is 
obtainetl  by  exhausting  the  root  with  a^tticr,  distilling  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  submitting  the  remainder  to  spontaneous 
evaporation,  by  which  the  im[)eratorin  b  obtained  crystallijted 
in  prisms,  which  are  colourless,  transjiarcnt,  incMlorous^  styptic^ 
and  acrid ;  they  do  not  slider  vegetable  colours ;  they  melt 
when  heated  to  167**,  and  concrete  into  a  radiated  muijs,  the 
density  of  which  is  1  192.  At  a  high  temperature  impcratorin 
is  dec^iniposcd,  diiiising  an  acrid  va|>our.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  a/thcr,  olive  oil,  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ;  V  hen  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potash,  it  is  prccipi- 
tiited  from  it  by  acids,  unchanged.  Sulpnuric  add  dissulves 
imperaturin,  and  assumes  a  brownish  red  colour  j  in  nitric  add 
it  aissolves  with  a  yellow  tint:  these  solutions  arc  l^jotli  de- 
conijwsed  by  water.  Iodine  forms  with  it  a  brownhh  red 
compmnd,  which  yields  iodine af^hen  heated*  Its  composition 
is  represented  by  €**  IV*  0*. 

I.s DiH  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  potash  on  suljihesathyde,  a 
brown-red  powder,  consisting  of  carbon,  sulphur,  hydrogen^ 
and  azote ;  this  is  to  be  triturated  in  a  mortju-  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potash,  and  by  their  action  and  subsequent 
very  complicated  operations  indin  is  obtained,  possessing  the 
following  properties: — It  is  pulvenilent,  of  a  very  fine  deep 
rose-rc<l  colour,  insoluble  in  Mater,  and  slightly  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  a;lher.  When  heated,  it  begins  to  swell  as  soon  as  it 
melts.  It  yields  a  sulistance  which  crystallizes  in  needles, 
and  mucli  charcoal  remains.  Boiling  nitric  acid  decom* 
poses  it,  altering  its  colour  very  slightly,  and  red  vapours  aro 
Ibmicd.  If  the  ebullition  be  continued,  the  new  prmhict  b 
also  decomposed  and  disappears.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it, 
assuming  a  red  colour,  and  water  precipitates  it  from  solution 
unaltered  ;  bromine  colours  it  violet.  Ammonia  has  no  action 
on  indin,  but  fjotash  attacks  it  under  certain  drcumstantH?s, 
It  is  isomeric  witli  white  indigo,  and  its  composition  is  repre- 
sented by  C'  H"  NO*. 

Im>inic  Acid  is  formed  in  combination  M-ith  potash,  yield- 
ing black  crystals,  by  the  action  of  the  alkali  uj>on  indin  ;  the 
indinate  of  jx>tasb  is  readily  decomposed  by  water,  end  fitill 
more  easily  by  acids  j  alcohol  dissolves  a  little  of  it,  but  by 
long  washing  decomposes  it.  In  the  air  it  becomes  of  a  light 
rose-colour.  Indin ic  acid  is  prolMibly  similar  in  comjioflition 
to  isatic  acid  -  O*  H*  N0\ 

IxuLi?r»  a  neutral  vegetable  principle,  rcaerabling  starch  m 
many  of  its  properties ;  it  exists  in  tbe  root  of  elecampane 
(inula  helcntwn),  the  hcUanihus  tuberosust  the  dalttm,  md 
some  other  plants.  The  roots  are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which  is  to 
be  placed  on  a  very  fine  sieve,  and  a  stream  of  water  is  to  be 
poured  upon  it  as  long  as  it  is  rendered  milky ;  the  inulin  ii 
then  allowed  to  deposit  j  the  supernatant  liquor  being  poured 
off,  the  deposit  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  water  till  it 
comes  off  j^erfetlly  limpid. 

Inulin  when  dry  ha3  the  following  properties:— It  jsawnit« 
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brittle  moM  composed  af  cryfftaJline  grains,  or  else  a  fine  and 
wliitt!  jjovvd«>r,  uhieli  adlicres  to  the  teeth.  It  in  inMpid^  iiiM)~ 
lublo  in  cold  water,  but  verj  soluble  in  boiling:  water  ;  tlie 
Bolutlon  is  fluid,  and  not  gelatinous  iiko  that  of  fitorch.  When 
it  is  very  dilute,  it  due^  not  becouie  turbid  on  c<»oliiij? ;  but  aU 
cohol^  not  ImAu^  a  noKent  of  iuuiin,  prceipitates  it  from  tliis 
■oluttnju  When  heatLHl  to  ubovc  212",  it  melts,  and  is  eou- 
vorted  into  a  sweetii^h  nub^ji  which  ia  \ery  soluble  iu  cold  wtiter 
(jgyro-mif/rVi).  Cold  sulphuric  or  nitric  aeid  converts  it  into 
tJie  same  substance. 

IcMllne  renders  iutilin  of  a  brown  tint,  which  is  fupritise. 
Lime-water,  solution  of  tin,  svibaeotate  of  Icad^  tincturt^  of 
galls,  protoi5idtii  of  mepciury,  and  salts  of  silver,  do  not  precij)i- 
tjito  the  solution  of  inulbi ;  the  alkalift  act  upn  it  m  they  do 
on  starch. 

Dilute  lioilinier  sulphtric  aciti  converts  Inurm  mpidly  into 
frhicose ;  this  ettect  is  also  jirodueod  when  itudin  h  neaU/d 
alone :  the  jrlueose  jirmluced  undergroes  the  spontaneous  fer* 
mentation  when  mixed  with  yest.  Aceordin[r  to  PamelU  its 
composition  is  represented  by  C^*  11*^  O",  when  dried  at  21T. 
IoiK)FomM  is  a  a)ni|>ound  of  2  I'quivaleiits  of  eurbtin,  1  of 
hydrogen,  and  3  of  iodine.  Its  inmiuta  is  C*!!!*.  It  is  pn 
imred  by  addinpr  an  alcoholic  sr>Iution  of  potash  to  one  of 
iodine,  uU  the  colmir  of  the  latter  is  diistrojed  ;  euro  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  any  exoeas  of  the  alkuli ;  the  uloohol  is  evapo- 
rated Rt  a  gentle  beat,  and  as  it  goes  oW  crystals  of  iodoform 
ore  dejioj^ittNl,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  jjure  water  to 
sepcirate  the  iodide  of  ^yotassium* 

Ttie  properties  of  Jo<loform  arc : — It  das  tl^c  form  of  yel- 
low brilliimt  lamina?,  which  have  n  slight  disagreeable  odour, 
somewhat  rt*sembling  that  of  saffron  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  very  whtble  in  alcohol ,  «'ther,  and  pyroxylic  spirit.  It  sul »- 
limes  at  21 2^  and  dtnomfjoses  iit  248*  into  carbon,  iodine,  and 
hydrio*Ue  acid»  Its  alcoholic  solution  dceomjioscs  very  readily. 
IsATic  Acii>*  laatin  dissolves  in  potash  with  a  deep  purple 
cjolour^  which  becoiDei  brig^ht  yellow  by  heat.  The  solution 
yields  by  evaporation  a  crystaJhne  salt  of  potash^  which  is  solu- 
bb*  in  alcohol,  and  crystal liEcs  in  small,  hard ,  colourless  i)ri3ms. 
When  a  soloLion  of  this  salt  is  mixed  with  one  of  acetate  of 
lead,  a  white  precipitate  ia  obtaine<l,  which,  diflnsed  in  water 
and  decora  posed  by  hydrofiulphuric  acid,  yields  a  colourless 
add  lit|uid,  and  thb  by  spontaneous  evaiKiration  yields  a  white 
and  scarcely  crystalline  jxiwder,  which  is  hydra tc<l  isatic  acid. 
The  pro|M*rtie9  of  JJHitic  arid  are: — It  is  perfectly  insolu- 
ble in  cold  water,  but  when  bealt^l  in  water  it  is  dt'composed 
into  tsatinand  water,  the  mixture  l>eeomingof  a  reddish  yellow 
eoleur :  the  j«oIuble  iaatates  act  in  the  same  manner  w  itb  the 
mineral  acids  ;  when  they  are  added  to  it  cold,  no  decompo* 
sition  is  apparent;  but  as  soon  as  heat  is  applied,  the  mixture 
becomes  yellow,  and  deposits  crystals  of  isatin. 

laatate  of  jjotasb  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  bEirytic  salts, 
aolubte  in  boiling  water;  with  the  salts  of  sdver  it  gives  a 
white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  when  heated  in  the  niijsturc, 
a  certain  [x>rtion  of  the  silvpr  salt  being  reduced  to  the  me* 
tallic  state;  the  boiling  solution  of  isatate  of  silver  dcjwsits 
crystals  which  are  partly  in  lamlnse  and  partly  granular.  Its 
formula  is  C^*  NH'  O*,  HO. 

Isatin,  a  substance  obtained  from  indipo  by  tiie  addition  of 
two  equivalents  of  ojivgen.  In  order  to  jvreparo  it,  powdered 
indigo  is  to  be  mixed  in  water  with  ec|ual  ]jart»  of  sulphuric 
aeid  and  bi-ehroinate  of  pota^sb.  the  last  being  dissolved  in  20 
or  30  parts  of  water.  The  indigo  dissolvca,  and  at  first  with- 
out the  extricatioo  of  any  gascons  matter^  but  towards  the  end 
with  the  diaenguffement  of  carbonic  acid  gus,  and  the  forma- 
tioiiof  a  deep  yellowish  brown  liquid,  from  which  tlie  isatin 
Bepttutes  by  evaporation,  in  crystals  ;  tliese  are  purified  by  re- 
jlCAled  Cfystallisatiorts  in  wiiter,  and  one  and  the  la-iL  in  alcohol, 
Th©  properties  of  Isatin  are : — It  crystal rizcs  in  prisms, 
which  are  of  a  yellowish  red  or  deep  aurora-red  colon r,  pos- 
se!»sing  ranrh  splendour  when  deposited  from  an  aleoliolie 
solution ;  they  arc  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dis- 
aolro  readily  in  l>oiling  water  and  in  alcohol:  these  solu- 
tions discolour  the  skin,  and  impart  a  disagreeable  odour  to  it 
Tlie  crystals  are  decomposed  by^  heat,  leaving  a  charcoal 
which  it  is  difficult  to  incinerate ;  the  caustic  alkalis  convert 
it  into  iaatic  acid.     Its  fonnula  is  C*«N1P0*. 

Itacokic  Acto.     When  citric  or  aconitic  add  h  distilled, 

two  liquids  are  obtained  in  the  receiver,  the  lighter  of  which 

mixes   perfectly   witli  water,   whilst  the   heavier,  which    i^ 

oloagino4is,  combines  with  it  slowly,  and  liece»mes  a  crvstid- 

1^  line  maia,  to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lioiling  water  is 

I    ia  be  added  to  disjiolve  the  olea^'^inous  liquid  and  the  crystals 

farmed,  md  the  aolutioii  ia  to  rctiiain  exposed  to  ihs:  air  /after 
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some  days*  spontaneous  evaporation^  rrTHali  f#  H 
ure  deposiitetl,  w  hich  are  transparent  and  iMwdijI 
\w.  parified  by  repC4ited  ct^'stallizationa  f 

The  j>r«iperties  of  the  itaconic  acid 
It  crystuillizcfi  in  rhombic  tables  or  rho 
has  no  smell,  but  poaaesses  a  very  strong'  i 
solves  in  17  parts  of  water  at  50*,  and  in  ' 
boiling  water  dissolves  much  more.     It  is 
and  in  a?tlier ;  at  249"  tlie  crystals  lose  i 
fbey   melt,  es baling  white  irritating  vap 

without  leaving    any  residue  when    the 

When  subjected  to  dSstillution  they  dt*corof*osc 
cilraconie  acid  and  water.  The  formula  of 
U'  ()%  110. 

jERVtNA,  a  vegetable  alkali  found  with  V€ 
lina  in  white  hellebore  root.     It  is  white  ami  < 
melLs  when  heut<.^d  iuto  an  oleaginous  liquid  \ 
temperature  it  takes  tire,  and  bums  with  a 
out  imy  residue.     It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ' 
in  alcohol. 

It  compounds  with  bydrocliloric,  eulphnric^  i 
arc  but  slightly  soluble  in  watCT  and  acids ;  t 
solvt>s  readily  in  water;  ammonia  decompoiM  d 
aod  occa-sions  a  bulky  precipitate  of  jervina.  Ae 
Will  \\A  comixeition  is  represented  by  C*"  U**  N*  \ 
La>tuJuNicm.  a  new  metal  diacxjvcred  by  Mi 
what  had  been  previously  aupposed  to  be 
cerium:  it  is  prepred  by  calcining  the  i  . 
ceriuni  antl  lantnonium ;  by  this  the  oxide  of  c<ef 
insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  the  oxide  of  lanth 
is  a  jKJwerful  base^  may  be  extracted  by  nitriG  i 
with  100  |>arts  nf  water  ;  when  an  alkaline  < 
to  the  nitrate  of  tantbnniuD),  the  carbonate  of  Ai 
precipitated.  Ovide  of  Ian  than  ium  is  not  i 
of  metal  by  potassium,  but  it  separates  a  i 
from  the  chloride  of  hmthanium,  which  osl< 
the  evolution  of  hydi^gen  gas,  and  is  coiiv€ 
hydrate. 

Oxide  of  lanthanium,  in  the  purest  stati 
hitherto  been  obtained,  is  nearly  white  or  of  a  Hg 
colour  without  any  admixture  of  brown,  or  brownliii  I 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  colour  is  ommi 
impurity,  from  which  it  has  not  l»een  hitherto  pooH 
it.  It  undergoes  no  alteration  by  calcination  at  a  I 
close  vciisi'ls;  it  restores  the  blue  ctdour  of  reddai 
paper;  when  sprinkle*!  with  water,  it  is  graduiOj 
into  a  hydrate,  and  becomes  a  bulky  white  poi 
alteration  wcurs  very  rapidly  in  boiling  watv ;  ft 
very  readily  in  acids,  even  when  dilute;  when  b( 
solution  of  bydrochl orate  of  ammonia,  it  expels  mm 
an  ammonio-chforide  of  lanthanium  is  formed ;  t 
lent  of  lanthanimn  is  about  48 ;  hydrate  and  ai 
lanthanium  arc  Ixith  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  aflmioi 
Lanthanium  seems  to  combine  willi  m||gwi 
pmportion  only;  it  dissoUes  in  hydrochloric  udi 
evolving  chlorine ;  it  appears  to  be  eompoaed  of  I 
lent  of  oxygen  8  +  1  equivalent  of  lanthanium  4$  =  I 
Chloride  ff  Lfinthanium.  When  a  solution  Of 
lanthanium  in  hydrocldoric  add  is  cvanonifed  ortf 
iirid,  [>Hsmatic  crystals  of  chloride  of  lanthaniua 
colour  are  obtained ;  it  dellquesoes  on  expoiiirv  I 
readily  dissolves  in  alcohol,  to  tho  Eaino  of  whkh  1 
no  colour.  This  salt  melts  in  water  of  crystalllltfl 
oti' hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaves  a  miztore*  of  lU(| 
oxichlorlde  of  lanthanium.  It  apf)ears  to  be  comptt 
equivident  of  chlorine  3t>  -)-  1  equivalent  of  bsln 
=  84. 

Nitrate  ofLanthanimn  is  obtaine<l  by  disaolflv  I 
in  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  and  Ad 
coloured  saline  ums5  which  is  deliqucMvnt  GUid  K 
alcohol ;  the  form  of  the  cr^'stal  appears  to  lie  an  j 
and  it  contains  no  water  oi  crystultxatioit.  It  i 
equivalent  each  of  acid  and  iMkse,  or  64  +  $^  ^  ll 

iJarbonaie  cf  Lmttfumam.    The  nentril 
tained  by  precijntating  the  soluhlo  salts  of  ]flni| 
carbonate  of  soda.     It  is  a  white  flocculent 
on  drying  becomes  a  white  adhertnit  ijowder. 

It  is  com|X)sed  of  1  equivalent  or  acid  23  < 
of  oxide  5fi  =  78.     It  has  been  fouid  by 
a  mineral,  whiHi   was  siippo6erl    to   ^--    -    ].rxAo 
cerium,  conlaijicd  only  a  trace  <u  d, 

almost  cntirelvof  a  conijwund  of  1  4.^*,.,.^  ♦ituf  c 
with  3  eriuivaknts  of  oxido  of  hmlf 
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\ttummn.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  very 
t  t!i«  otidc  ;  by  cva|K>ratian,  aoicular  mdiating 
'  iry stab  are  obtained,  Tiiiii  ^t  gives  otf 
U  at  a  low  red  h^at ;  ^hen  anhydrous, 
"oi  uciirjy  1  etjuivdeiit  of  sulpburic  acid  40  4- 
atof  oxide  56;=9<). 
llts  o^  1  .  *»  -itmi  jarive  white  prec-ipiutes  with  phn§- 
|d  (  i^  and   feiTocyanide   uf  |MjtiLs.sium,    but 

lydiu — , *;:  add  nor  tiacture  of  galU  producc^J  any 

Ub^midx.  When  ammoniacal  80«Dt  prepared  either 
fOifl  ^  or  utive  oil,  is  treated  witli  txiilmg  water,  the 
paes  tlirough  it  withuut  being  dissolved ;  on  cooling 
)/tm  part  fiolidiii^  on  the  iur&4?e,  which,  if  dk- 
I  bmUn^  alcohol^  de|)Osito  00  cooling  a  snbstimce 
i\^\t  \im  the  following  properties :  it  is  white, 
tly  neutral,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
>l  oiKi  in  itftherf  especially  when  but.  It  nielu*  at 
tf  Fahrenheit,  and  it  burns  with  a  sooty  flame. 
lolatkifia  of  potaah  and  soda  de(!oni]K)se  it,  s\\wn 
ped  and  boiling,  anunonia  being  ex[ielled  and  S(i«]> 
Acids  act  upon  it  only  when  some\^hateonc(;ntrated^ 
i  icadily  when  hot  than  coJd,  Itj*  fommlii  is  C^  11  '^ 
'1  it  equivalent  to  inargarate  of  amnjonia  le^  1  equi^ 
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A  name  given  by  John  to  tlie  pith  of  the 
^cr  it  h^  been  treated  with  water  and  with  dcohol. 

Ile  in  water,  alcohol,  tether,  oik,  or  dilute  alkaline 
bacentrated  sulphuric  aeid  carbonized  it;  nitric 
■  It  into  oxalic  acid, 
I A  coinfHJund  siubatanee  discovered  by  Liebig. 
Lprefjared  by  dimply  heating  sidphocyanide  of 
CH  V  '  ,  K-yanide  of  |K>tosaiuni  Jin<l  sal 

are  pnMluced  three  volatile 
a  Mijju  MiijM.iii-  r  .  i\ni  three  tirst  are  wnimwiia, 
hydrogen,  and  suljthuret  of  carbon  ;  the  Mjltd 
ture  of  mclani  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which 
Ated  by  washing  with  water, 
ies  of  melam  are : — It  is  a  non-crystalline 
lyish  white  colour,  and  \s  insoluble  in  water, 
her;  a  biubng  solution  of  jxitash  dissolves  and 
dect^uipoiies  it ;  boiling  and  concentrated  nitrif*  and 
f  acid  disdolve  it,  and  tlic  iolutioiK,  when  treated 
^holy  produce  a  precipitate  of  arnioelide  ;  when  the 
pJOlii  are  b^iiled  tor  some  hours,  the  melam  is  con> 
llo  acREUonia  and  cyaninic  acid. 
paction  of  heat  utelam  in  converted  into  ammonia 
In:  hjdnochloric  ainl  dilute  nitric  acid  eonvert  it  iulu 
p  aid  melamine;  and  when  fused  with  Itydnite  of 
innnoQiacal  gas  and  cyanute  of  potash  ure  prtMluctHl. 
^  k  C**  &•  Pi^S  o**  '-  carbon,  9   hydrogen,  and 

uma.  One  of  the  simplest  processes  for  prejiaring 
p  ia  10  hoi]  mdam  luitil  it  dissolves  in  a  moderately 
^Imipo  of  potuidi ;  when  the  lic^uor  ha»  been  conren- 
tooiuf  nielauiine  «eparatea  in  crystals,  and  by  re- 
it  if  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

are  i^-lt   crystalliaea    in    rhombic    octo- 

are  tnmsparent  and  colourless,  or  only  slightly 

very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more 

water.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  it  ther. 

Me  m  the  air;  the  aqtieotiB  solution  ims  u  bilter 

no  action  on  vegeteble  colours.     When   dry 

Jnated,  it   fii^es^   aiul  sublimes  alumst   entirely 

but  a  small  jKirtion  is  converted  into 

f<ul  Hidiihijric  at  id  and  nitric  acid  decornfiow?  It, 

i  foia and  anunelirle  or  animeline.    When 

{jotsLsrh,  thero  are  jjro^Juced  ammonia  and 
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I  with  dilttl©  acida  to  form  sal  la,  all  of  which 
I  reaction  cicrpt  the  double  hflsie  snlt5.  The  ni- 
©,  and  oxalate  are  less  soluble  than  the  inela- 
bul  the  acetate  and  formiate  are  very  soluble. 
le  prMpilutet  a  part  of  njagnci^iH  from  solution,  and 
Ktebla  lalt  witli  that  which  remains  dissolved, 
he  jiiost  azotized  tjody  known.  Its  foi-mula  is  C^  IP  N'^. 
I  Acid.     [Mellite,  ?.  C] 

Acii>.     W  hen  a  satm^ated  solution  of  albxunate 

?  aUVkiitia  is  heated  to  ebullition,  a  precipitute  is 

t  of  a  mixture  of  meKOxalate,  alloxanate, 

ol  Ibe  bate  employed.     On  evapomtinf^  the 

Uit»  aiHs  formed  compofi^d  of  urea 


and  meaoxalate  of  borytcs.  When  thcM^  are  dfmted  m 
Al(*ohol  tJie  urea  u  dissolved,  and  llie  me^oxalate  of  barytea  it 
unacted  ujwn.  If  a  solurion  of  alloxane  is  gradually  added  to  a 
boiling  one  of  aeetate  of  lead,  a  heavy  granular  precipitate  of 
Qje«oxalate  of  li3ad  ia  Ibrmed,  and  there  remaiiis  in  the  acid 
liquor  merely  the  excess  of  acetate  of  lead  and  pure  urea. 
The  nie^oxalic  acid  is  olitained  by  treating  the  mesoxalste  of 
le^iil  or  barytes  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  properties  of  die  soktiou  thus  obtained  are,  that  it  is 
very  acid,  reddtiou  vegetable  eoloiirs,  crystallizes,  and  pro- 
duces, when  saturaled  with  aninionia,  as  alloxanio  acid  does, 
white  precipitates  in  the  salts  of  lead,  lime,  barytes,  and  stron- 
tia.  These  precipitates  are  soluble  in  acids  and  in  a  targe 
quantity  of  water.  A  solution  of  mesoxaiic  add  may  be 
boiled  and  evaporated  w  ithout  decomposing. 

The  dijrtingnishing  character  of  this  acid  is  the  mode  m 
whith  it  aet-s  on  the  Halts  of  silver.  When  a  salt  of  silver  is 
added  to  mesoxalate  of  ammonia,  a  yellow  precipitate  ia 
formed,  which  becomes  black,  and  is  reduced  with  elferrea- 
cenee  when  die  mixtuie  is  gently  heated^ 

The  formula  of  this  acid  is  C  HO*. 

Mkta€ktoxf.>  When  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sngnr  and  8 
j»ar*sof  lime  is  sulimitted  to  distillation,  the  temperature,  after 
reaching  2*^4**  Falirenhcit,  rapidly  rises,  and  a  verv  small 
({uimtity  of  combu.4tiblc  gas  ia  liberated,  ac(*om|Hifiicti  with  a 
liquor  which  is  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  metacetone.  When 
water  is  added  the  metacctone  separates,  which  is  to  be  recti- 
fied, the  last  portions  of  the  prmiuct  being  preserved. 

Metacetone  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  an  agreeable  odour.  It 
boUs  at  about  153*  Fahrenheit ;  dtx^  not  mix  with  water,  but 
combines  with  alcohol  and  alher.  It  may  l)e  regarded  as 
aeetone  minus  an  equivalent  of  water.    Its  ibnnula  is  C*  II*  O. 

MtrravL,  the  hyjKjthetical  nidiele  of  pyroxylic  spirit  [Pr* 
BtiXTLic  Spirit,  f .  C],  is  ttjmiwised  of  2  equivuJcnts  of  cnr- 
lx>n  12+3  eqnivalents  of  hynrogen.  hs  com pt>s!i lion  waa 
formerly  stjnposed  to  Ijc  I  et^uivEdent  of  carlx»n  and  2  equiva- 
lents of  hynrogen.     Its  fommla  i<5  C^  11^. 

(Mitie  ff  Mdfitfl,  MeOtylic  j/Ether^  is  a  comi>onnd  of  this 
base  (or  at  any  rate  of  the  projjnrttons  of  nu-bcm  anil  hy- 
drogen assigned  to  it)  and  1  eqiiivwlent  of  oxygen.  Its  formula 
is  0*  H*  O.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  conceutratcd  atilphuric  acid  and  ]>yroxylic  spirit. 
The  gasen  which  are  evolvea  are  jja^sed  firsit  through  cream 
of  lime,  and  aftorwardj*  into  several  Ix^ttlea  emitiuning  pore 
water,  which  absorbs  the  oxide  of  methyl.  When  th<*  aqut?- 
ouii  soiiilion  is  mwJcrately  heated,  it  |>urts  with  the  oxide  of 
methyl,  which  is  collected  over  mercury.  The  gas  Is  de- 
prived of  humidity  and  of  hydmted  oxide  of  methyl,  by  leav- 
ing it  in  eont;iet  with  potash. 

The  profwrties  of  oxide  of  methyl  are  :^ It  is  a  eolonrless 
^TUi^  with  a  very  agreeable  jethereal  oficnir.  It  burns  with  a 
blue  rtanie  ;  d*)es  not  liquefy  at  5"  Kidirenbeit ;  dissolves  in 
wflteft  giving  it  a  sharp  tu^ite  and  an  lethereal  smell ;  1  volume 
of  water  dissolve*  37  volume?  of  the  gas.  It  dissolves  in  al- 
cohol in  much  larger  qujuitiiy,  as  also  in  hydrate  oxide  of 
methyl  (pyn»xylie  spirit),  ami  eonc<!ntrate<l  «mlphuric  acid, 
to  wliifb,  when  water  is  addetl,  it  gTvi?«  out  the  g»s. 

When  gaseous  oxide  of  methyl  is  introduced  into  a  roolefl 
reeeiver  with  the  vapour  of  nnliydmrts^  sulploirie  tieid,  these 
two  fiubst^mci'S  comyiic  and  form  oentml  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
methyl  ;  and  in  combining  with  the  oxaeiih  it  forms  either 
neutml  or  ac  id  salts.  It  eontiiiiis  the  same  t4emenLHe<imbined 
10  the  !%anie  relative  proportions  a^  alcohol.  The  dens*ity  of 
this  ^Tis  is  rG05, 

W*hen  oxide  of  methyl  is  combineil  wMh  rm  equivalent  of 
wntPT  it  forms  hydrated  oxide  of  methyl,  or  pyroxy lie  spirit. 

Chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  luid  cyanogen,  all  form  eoni- 
poiinds  with  methyl. 

Ml'cic  a  fill,  SaelaHic  Add.  This  acid  is  formed  1>y  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  gfim  arabic,  or  sn^af  of  milk, 
and  some  other  bodies.  One  equivalent  of  cn'»tMlli?.e<i  sugar 
of  milk  is  converted  into  2  equivalents  of  crysmllized  niucic 
aeid,  by  eombioing  with  12  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  losing 
2  equivalents  of  water. 

Mucic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  gritty 
between  the  teeth :  its  taste  is  weakly  sour.  It  dissolves  in 
i)  parts  of  boUing  water,  and  the  solution  reddens  litmus- 
paper.  It  is  im«jlublc  in  nleohol,  and  die^5olves  very  spor- 
mgly  in  dilute  acids  ;  it  dii^solves  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  imparting  a  crimson  colour  to  it.  When  the  mixture 
is  heated,  ehuR^oal  is  develoj)ed.  W^hcn  submitted  to  dry 
distillation  it  blackens,  and  pyromucic  acid  and  other  products 
ore  obtained, 
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It  11  eoTnpo«ed  of  G  cquivaJents  caj-ljoii,  6  oquivalent*  hy- 
droj^n^  8  equiviiJenta  Qxygen  —  105,  Its  ibnimla  w  C* 
II*  OK 

Tha  alkaline  mucalcs  arc  soluble  in  watefi  whereas  those 
wliich  contain  an  alkaline  earthy  or  a  metallic  oxide,  are  in- 
iolubltj.  These  salts  arc  all  docompostfd  by  the  itiineral  acids, 
thej  combine  with  the  bassis  and  set  the  mucic  acid  free. 

M  ui> ABiM,  The  name  given  by  Dr,  Duucan  to  a  peruliar 
principle  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  dtloiropk 
Mudarii^  and  to  which  he  attributes  its  emetic  etfects.  It  is 
|)rocured  in  the  state  of  a  br«>w]i^  transparent,  extractifomi 
m»es,  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  tlie  bark*  It 
b  very  soluble  In  wuter  and  in  alcohol,  but  in^luble  in  irther, 
oil  af  turpentine,  and  fixed  oils.  Its  aqueous  solution  gela- 
tinizes  at  JJ^"*  Fahrenheit,  coagulates  at  a  higher  tcmjiera- 
ttire,  and  se|jiinites  into  a  porous  substaneej  which|  wben  once 
cooled,  does  not  retliasolve  for  some  days. 

Mu&KXAx,  Pm-puric  Acid  oi' Dr.  VtouL  To  pre  pare  this 
Fubstance,  niurexidc  is  to  be  dissolved  in  potasn  with  the 
assistance  of  heat,  which  is  to  be  continued  until  the  blue 
colour  has  disap ticarcil  ^  and  then  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acirl  ,8  to  be  udded, 

Ita*  properties  arc  : — It  crystallines  in  very  brilliant  silky 
scales  of  a  yelltiwisb  colour,  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  acids.  It  dissolves  cold  in  solution  of  animonia,  and 
the  other  alkali^^  without  neutralixing  them.  The  aranioniacal 
solution  becomes  purple  liy  exposure  to  the  air,  and  depofiits 
brilliant  crystals  ot  murexlde. 

It  is  comjjosed  of  (i  et|uivalents  carbon^  2  equivalents  azote, 
4  cfjuivalenta  hydrogen,  and  5  equivalents  oxyg-cn  ^108.  Its 
formula  is  O"  N"  H*  O*, 

MuiuExms,  Pwrpuraie  of  Ammonia  of  Dr.  Frowt,  This 
fiubstance  may  be  obtainecl  by  several  i)roccs8cs.  The  least 
ofierOie  k  probably  that  of  dissolving  nric  acid  in  dilute  nitric 
Bcidf  evaporating  the  solution  till  it  assumes  a  rt^ddish  ei>l«}ur ; 
after  the  liquor  has  coi»leil  to  158"  Fahrenheit,  add  excess  of 
ammonia  \  tlien  dilute  it  with  half  its  volume  of  boiling  water, 
and  allow  it  to  cool.  Cure  mast  be  taken  not  to  employ  too 
mudi  or  too  little  nitric  acid.  Whilst  junmonia  continues  to 
give  a  red  jirecipitate,  when  added  to  small  portions,  tlie 
nitric  acid  is  insumcient.  If,  on  the  contrary,  ammoni^i  pro- 
duces a  glairy  yellow  precipitate,  nniroxide  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  paasing  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  into 
the  liquor. 

The  properties  of  murexide  arc : — It  crystallizes  in  short 
four*sided  prisms,  which  exhibit  a  green  metallic  reflection. 
They  are  garnet-red  by  transmitted  light.  Murexide  is  very 
little  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  gives  it  a  magniticcnt  purjilisK 
red  colour.  It  dissolves  rt^adily  in  water  at  158*,  and  crystal- 
lixoa  from  tlie  solution  unaltered.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  leilier.  It  is  insoluble  also  in  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  fjotash,  prottucing  a 
eu{)crb  indigo-blue  colour^  which  disappears  by  heat,  with  the 
cvolulion  of  ammonia.  It  contains  12  equivalents  carljon,  G 
equivalents  hydrogea,  5  equivalents  azote,  8  e4|mvttleiita  oxy- 
gen :=  212*     Its  tbiTOula  id  C*  II*  N*  0". 

Naphtha.     [UyDRoaKK— Carftwre/^,  P.  C] 

NionnTM,  a  mehd  lately  discovered  in  the  tantalate  of  Ba- 
varia by  M.  Eoee^  When  perdiloride  of  niobium  is  submiUed 
to  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  it  becomes  yellow,  with  consi- 
derable evolution  of  heat,  and  when  this  is  heated  it  bi*conjes 
black,  witli  the  disengagement  of  li^'d  roc  hi  orate  of  ammonia. 
(In  washing  it  with  water,  to  free  it  entirely  from  this  salt, 
the  water  jMi&ses  clear  as  long  as  it  conttiins  any  of  it  \  but 
w'hen  the  metal  is  nearly  mire  the  water  bect*me«  turbid. 
When  niobium  is  heattHJ  in  the  air  it  burns  with  tlie  evolution 
of  light,  and  becomes  white  niobic  acid.  Nitric  aeid  and 
aqua  rcgia,  even  when  boiling,  do  not  act  upon  niobium  ;  but 
it  is  acted  upon  by  a  niixturi?  of  nitric  and  hydrotluoric  acids, 
find  a  red  vapur  is  formed  diu-ing  the  action. 

Niobic  acid  readily  cxjmbmes  witli  the  alkalis  ;  and  w  hen 
fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  carbonic  acid  is  exj>elled. 
These  com{x>unds  are  stjluble  in  water.  Acids  precipitate 
»ii>I»ic  acid  from  these  salts. 

Lifusion  of  galls,  added  to  a  solution  of  nif4»ate  of  soda, 
produces  a  deep  orange-yellow  prei^ipitate.  Ferroryanidc  of 
potassium  produces  a  'similar  eftect,  and  the  retl  ferrocyanidc 
i  pivct  a  deep  yellow  prcciiiitato.  When  a  plate  of  zinc  is  put 
into  u  solution  of  niooate  of  soda,  a  blue  precipitate  ia  Jbnned, 
%lach  in  course  of  time  becomes  brown. 

OriAMMON,  a  substance  producetl  by  tlie  decomposition  of 
opianat©  ot  amnwnia,  Tbia  salt  is  to  be  evaijomted  to  dry- 
uc$$  with  M  gouao  Imt,  by  wlikh  a  niUtmoQ  Beparat*:*  ftftcr 
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washing  with  water)  which  U  opiAmnioo,  and  1 
by  Ixtiling  in  water. 

Its  properties  are : — It  is  a  powdery  sub 
yellow  colour,  which  ia  probably  derii  txl  from  tamn 
substance :  viewed  under  the  mtcroscope  it  appenif  \ 
of  a  collection  of  small  transparent  crystals.  It  fiiMI 
and  at  a  high  tem]>crature  it  emits  a  yellow  jtmoktf  id 
the  SMime  odonr  as  opianic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  la  oq| 
and  boiling  water  dissolves  but  little  of  it,  and  tkta  m\ 
a  change  which  it  undergoes.  The  aolutioo  iaofti 
low  colour,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  divolvM  • 
boiling  alcohol,  which  on  cooling  deposit}  crjBtMli  d 
mon  and  opianic  acid.  Concentratca  sulphuric  aoid  * 
it.  and  is  rendertMl  of  an  orange  colour.  Wai 
elation  milky  ;  but  when  it  is  heated  its 
restored f  and  afterwards  it  deposits,  on 
opianic  acid,  and  rctaiius  in  stdution  i 
ammon  dissolves  in  ammonia^  and 
nmnia. 

It  appears  to  be  composed  of  C**  W^  ] 
parts,  of  carbon,  t>0"lG8;    hydrogen,  4*248; 
03tygen,  32*039.     M.  Wohlcr  states  that  op 
the  properties  of  bodies  described  as  i 

OpiA3ric  Acid  is  obtained  by  the 
dilute   sulphuric   acid  upon  narcotina,  with   the 
small  portions  of  binoxide  of  manganese  in  iine  [ 
h(!ating  the  mixture  to  ebullition.     The  liquor  been 
pale  yellow  colour^  and  yields  a  little  carboojc  i 
of  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  to  be  added,  and 
taken  to  have  sulphune  acid  also  in  exce^. 

On  the  cooling  of  the  reddish  yeJlow  liquor^  '■ 
laled  yellow  crystals  arc  obtained,  which  are  ofim 
To  render  diem  colourless  they  are  to  be  twice  i 
cold  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  a  lioiling  soluti. 
chlorite  of  soda,  with  the  addition  of  hydrociiti 
excess.      The   lit^uor,   after   tiltratioa  and  coQltng, 
colourless  crystals  of  opumie  acid. 

The  crystals  of  tliis  substance  are  colourieis,  VQ 
reticulated  laminae,  inodorous,  slightly  bitter,  redd^ 
|)a(jer  fec^biy :  th(*y  melt  at  284'  Fahretibett  wilhli 
water.  When  heated  in  a  retort  tliey  tisc  up  tbeil 
without  being  properly  volatilized,  and  Uie  propertii 
acid  are  altcreu.  When  healed  in  atmotipherk  fttr, 
volatilizes  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of  vaoiUl 
hums  with  a  bright  Same.  It  is  very  slightly  sohiM 
water;  but  it  dissolves  in  boiling  water  in  so  UngO 
that  the  solution  solidifies  on  cooling. 

It  combines  with  various  bases  to  form  i 
are  s<)lublc  and  crystalline;  such  are  Uioteof  | 
lead  f  and  silver. 

It  appears  to  consist  very  nearly  of  C**  H*  I 
in  100  jiarts,  of  carbon,  57*4tpO  j  'hydnjgcn,  4** 
37-245. 

Ox  TO  EX.     With  respect  to  the  density  of  oiy 
to  be  observed   that  me  cxj>eriments 
Dumas  and  Boussingault  gave  l'lU5(it)  as  its  t 
agreeing  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  previi 
tion  of  Saussure,  and  cxi^eeding  by  00026 
according  to  Berzelius  and  Duloug.      M«   Wi 
results  to  be  MO02. 

M.  Dumus  adoptis  8  as  the  equivalent  of  oxygen, 
hydiogi'ii  being  1  ;  and  he  admits  J)  as  tlie  Dumber  W 
ing  water,  and  14  for  azote  ;  all  of  which  are  thoio  pi 
proposed  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  adopted  in  this  woik. 

Mr.  Balmain  has  proposed  a  new  proeeii  for  i 
oxygen  ga$,  which  nmy  lye  advantageously  esplmdl 
occa.«iion5t,  and  more  especially  on  tno  locture-tafaii^  I 
ing  a  ready  means  of  jirocuring  the  gas<  It  cxKulits 
ing  in  a  glass  retort,  by  tneani  of  a  ^piril-lunp,  ft  m 
4  [ttiris  of  cr>ncentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  3  usrla  of 
mate  of  potash.  The  quantity  obtained  is  laigf ,  i 
nearly  or  quite  jmre  j  the  oxygen  is  of  course  dm 
the  reiluction  of  the  chromic  acid  to  the  state  of  i 
chromium,  which  remains  combined  with  the  sulpbi 
and  iiotash  ;  and  from  tliis,  with  proi^r  treatOMCil, 
supply  of  bichromate  of  jKitiish  may  be  obtiiiicii  ■ 
oiierations. 

pAKA^rArirriiALTyi  AsnnLActKf  a  subitiiioe  ^ 
among  the  products  obtained  by  the  distilUtion  of  t 
is  white,  crystalline,  but  less  brilliant  than  naphtb 
melts  at  356^,  distils  at  392",  and  sublioxv  at  a  low 
pcrature  in  crystallino  leaves.  It  is  imolulde  in 
slightly  soluble  in  bolting  alcohol  iod  la  »Uicr» 
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QuiKomiif A,  *flie  nsmc  given  bv  Sertiicmer  to  a  third 
alkuli,  contained  in  yellow  j\'d  und  bark.  Its  proiwrties  arc^ 
that  it  U  a  brcnvnitih,  resinous,  diaplianoas,  lultielfuted  muss^ 
having  the  ajjjwarance  of  colo|iht>ijv»  It  is  inodorous,  and  15 
fitter  like  qtiirm  J  it  ia  not  volatile ,  fosos  whi'n  hcuted,  and 
^fitks.  in  the  air  without  leaving  aiv\»  rcsicluo ;  it  is  D**iirly  in- 
itoloble  iu  cold  water^  and  fusea  in  hot :  the  solution  posaesscs 
nearly  the  same  c'hcniical  reactions  as  that  of  quina ;  it  is  veiy 
soluble  in  aleohot ;  either  rcnrkrs  the  alcoholic  solatiou  turbitl, 
end  i>recipitatejs  brown  flocculi  from  it. 

It  neutralizes  acids  pcrfeetlyi  and  yields  with  them  brown, 
vist'id,  bitter,  uncry^tallizaWo  compounds,  which  are  very 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  its  capacity  of  saturation  appears  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  cinchoaia  or  quina. 

QuiNLiiL,  a  neutrJ  siihstanee,  obtained  whc^  kinJc  acid  n 
decompo^d  by  heat,  or  better  by  gently  heating  in  a  retort 
on©  part  of  crj^stiillizcd  kinie  acid,  four  parts  of  binoiddc  of 
mimgaiiese,  nnd  one  pai'^t  each  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water* 
The  inixtOTc  swclla  eonsiilerubly,  and  the  thick  vajKiurs 
arising  condense  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  yellow  needles, 
and  an  acM  liquor  is  nroduec^d,  containing  formic  acid  j  tho 
cry  stills  are  lo  be  purified  between  folds  of  blotting-paper, 
and  again  syblimed, 

'  The  ]>roperties  of  qtilnoiJ  are:— It  is  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour,  {Xissesses  great  lustre,  and  la  heavier  than  water;  it 
volatilizes  wltJmut  dnfom{josilion,  and  melts  at  212°,  Its 
vapour  is  penetrating,  and  causes  the  eyes  to  water;  it  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  alcohol  and  lether  dissolve 
it  readily. 

The  caustic  alkalis  alter  it,  and  give  a  bpown-colotired  solu* 
tion  with  it,  which  leaves,  by  evaporation,  a  black  mass,  which 
dissolves  in  water,  and  gives  brown  jiretipitates  with  acids 
and  metallic  salts.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  carbonizes 
ouiniiil,  and  when  diluted  converts  it  into  bi"own  insoluble 
tlocculi.  Nitric  acid  and  hydrochloric  aeid  dissolve  it  with  a 
yellow  tint.  ItA  aqueous  solutifin  is  not  precipitateil  by  the 
salts  of  silver  or  copper;  the  diucetate  of  lead  forms  with  it 
when  hot  a  bright  yellow  gelatinous  mass ;  gaseous  chlorine 
yields  with  it  a  crystalline  compound,  which  is  soluble,  and  of 
a  jMile  yellow  colour.  When  quiniiil  h  treated  with  ommo- 
niiiml  gas,  it  becomes  of  an  emerald  colour. 

QcixoLEiy,  an  alkali  obtained  by  heating  qtiinu^  or^ 
which  is  better,  conchonia,  with  potash ;  by  this  the  qiiina 
Joses  the  elements  of  corlKinic  acid,  which  combine  with  a 
jK)rtion  of  the  potasli ;  by  distillation,  colourless  or  slightly 
yellow  oleaginous  drops  mixed  with  water  are  olitaiued ; 
th(*y  are  heavier  tlian  water,  and  diss^olve  in  it  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  but  the V are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  fflstker.  The 
ta^te  of  (piinolein  is  very  acrid  and  bitter:  its  odour  is  stmng, 
resembling  that  of  St.  Ignatius^s  Ijeaii.  It  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  neutralizing  acids  very  perfectly,  and  preci- 
pitating certain  metalbc  solutions.  The  sails  of  quinolein  arc 
crystallizablo  and  soluble  in  water;  the  sulphate  crystallizes 
iu  radiating  silky  crjatals.     Its  composition  is  represented  by 

RoocvLLic  Aom,   obtained  from  the  l^occeSa  tinctoria. 

This  aeid  crj'staJlizes  in  fine  colourless  needles  of  a  silky 
lustre-  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  whether  cold  or  hot ;  alcohol 
dissolves  it  readily,  100  {jarts  of  0-819  density,  at  the  boiling- 
jKiint,  taking  up  55  parts,  ^tlier  also  dissolVes  it  easily:  it 
iJiehsat  266^,  and  aolidifies  at  231\ 

The  alkaline  roetH' Hates  dissolve  in  water ^  ami  yield  solu- 
tions which  froth  like  soiip  ;  but  when  concentrated^  the  solu- 

lliqi^  cannot    be   dravm  out  in  tlireurls  like  those  of  other 

TlOftps.  Kocccllate  of  jjotash  crystallizes  in  small  laminae;  the 
ialt  of  lime  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  In  water,  and  con- 
tiiiis  15*9  |>cr  cent,  of  tio^. 

Its  probiddc  formula  is  C'^  H"  O*  when  in  crystals. 
Sabaulllixa,  an  alkali  contained  in  the  different  kinds  of 
heOeljore,     It  is   obtained  in  the  form  of  reddish  stellated 
bejEfl^unal  prisms ;  but  when  quite  pure  it  is  colourless ;  itB 

'**-^  18  eitrenudy  acrid  ;  at  392*^  it  fuses  into  a  resinous  was^^ 
[loses  9*33  per  cent,  of  water  :  at  a  high  temperature  it  i« 

rdecotDpoflcd.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  hut  dissolves 
vefy  Bjjimngly  in  cold  water:  it  is  insoluble  in  aether.  It 
po^esses  a  •strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  i\^nns  with  aeiths  salts 
which  are  generally  crystallizuble ;  by  the  concentrated  acids 
il  is  deeomjxwed  ;  'lOO'j>arts  of  sabadfUina  saturate  19  parts  of 
fiidiJiuric  acid.     It  has  not  yet  been  analyzxMl, 

Saccijabic  Aci»,  Oxalhydric  Ai\u,  is  formed  by  the 
artjon  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  common  or  on  grape  sugar, 
vj*  ii^n  the  solution  is  much  evaporated  it  deposits  crystals 


The  properties  of  this  add  are : — It  foi 
lent  precipitates  in  lime  and  Ixuytes  water,  i 
of  acid.  It  does  not  precipitate  the  fialts  of  lims  Cf  | 
nitrate  of  silver  is  not  precipitated  by  it^  bat  wliiD  ml 
added  to  the  mixture,  a  white  prccipitaie  is  ftmij,^ 
reduced  to  tlie  metallic  state  by  exposure  to  the  sti^H 
Nitric  acid  when  hot  converts  saccharic  ictd  into  si 
carbenic  acids ;  the  alkalb  dissolved  to  wilur  with  it  | 
brown  colour,  when  iii  excess  lad  esiposod  In  hlili  I 
dissolves  in  all  proportiotis  in  alcohol,  and  but  slifhtlf  i 
it  dissolves  zinc  and  iron  with  the  evolution  of  hjwu 
Fonimla  C^'  H>  0^i+5  HO.  ^ 

Sacchclmic  Acti>  Aifi>  SAccfTOLMur, — WhcacMl 
boiled  for  a  long  time  in  sulphuric  acid  diiutwl  li 
thirty  piirts  of  water,  or  with  \ery  dilute  nitric  or  hyU 
add,  saccfndmm  is  deposited  in   brown,  briir 
scales,  contaminated  with  sacchulmk  acid;  thy 
dissolved  by  ammonia,  in  which  the  former  is  iiMuiaw 

The  properties  of  sacc^hulmic  acid  are : — It  b  ^ 
by  ammonia  and  the  alkalis,  and  is  prccipilated  firon  I 
acids  in  brown  flocctili ;  these  when  dry  bccooe 
brown  fiowder^  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  athsf  | 
ebullition  in  water  it  is  converted  into soccholiiiia, oil 
solubility  in  ammonia,  but  without  undergoxiig  tflj^ 
its  composition.  Its  ultimate  analysis  leads  to  Ifai 
C*  a*  0=22,  as  its  composition ;  but  ila  saturatii^  p 
dicatcs  fifteen  times  this  number  as  its  eqiiivaleni. 

Salicik.  The  com jKisi tion  of  this  substsoco 
more  correctly  represented  by  C**  H"  0^*+6H<~ 
bavc  formerly  slated  it.     [Saliciit,  P.  C] 

Sciitciilous  Acid.  When  a  mixture  of  one  _ 
one  of  bichromate  of  potash,  two  and  a  half  of  sulphi 
and  twenty  of  water  arc  made  to  act  oo  each  other  in 
the  result  b  tlie  formation  of  saliculous  acid.  Tbt  td 
iie  dissolved  in  one,  part  of  tlie  water,  and  the 
diluted  with  the  remainder.  Heat  and  ~ 
duced,  and  when  these  cease  distillation  oomiBeima; 
comes  over  with  the  vapour  of  water,  and  after asncl 
sejMiratc  :  the  acid  is  to  be  purified  by  waahiiig  wH. 
and  rectifying  from  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  properties  of  saliculous  acid  are  i — It  is  aa  al 
lic^uid,  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  \  inBaiiiaahlf»  M 
with  a  sooty  flame;  specific  gravity  I'lTJII,  hods  I 
854"^  F,,  becomes  solid  at  5"  below  zero ;  ita  taste  il 
lis  Fmcll  m-omatic  and  agreeable.  Water  dissol^ai 
readily,  and  the  solution,  at  fint  green,  reddeiia tn 
iitmus,  and  eventoally  destroys  the  colour. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  mlwdtH 
chlorine  and  bromine  lake  an  ec^uivalent  of  hydnMi 
and  hydroebbric  or  hydrobromic  acids  are  mi 
evolved  ;  the  rldoriue  or  bromine,  replaciiig*  Iha  b| 
form  chlorosaliculte  €»r  bromoaaiiculic  acid. 

Saliculous  acid  is  also  obtained  when  the  fkamm 
Spirtea  idmaiia^  or  meadow*tweet,  are  sobmitlail  tfl 
tioQ.     Its  formula  is  C*  U*^0*  or  C'*  H*O»  +  I10, 

This  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  in  nil 
it  loses  an  equivalent  of  oxygoa  and  hydrogen  tn  tb« 
water,  which  is  replaced  by  the  comhtEUiig  base. 

Saliculic  Avid  is  obtained  by  beatitig'  aalkuloos  m 
poLtLsh ;  die  mixture  is  of  a  faint  brown  colour,  And 
aiust  be  continued  till  il  becomes  coloofless.  Duriiiff  dH 
hydrogen  is  evolved ;  the  residue  is  to  be  diasnhadl 
and  treated  with  excess  of  hydit)chIone  add,  ihSi 
tates  the  sulleulic  acid,  which  b  to  be  putifit^  by  ] 
solutions  and  crystallizations* 

The  projK'rties  of  this  aeid  are:— It 
sol  11  lion  in  hot  water  in  small  talis,  and  bv  . 
obtained  iu  long  needles;  it  is  but  KlighUy 
water,  but  \oTy  readily  di^ved  by  hot  wa;lipr  afal  hff 
It  reddens  litmus^paper^  and  decomposes  the  tftll 
bonates.  It  is  dccomj>osed  by  hoi  aolphttrie  aeU|  I 
development  of  charcoal,  and  the  evolution  of  •-*-— 
gas.     Its  Ibmmla  is  C^<  H*  O^  -f  IIO. 

The  salts  which  it  forms  have  lieen  but  little 

Sfdiculitnkle.     When  ammonia  is  added  drop 
aaliculous  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  liquor  * 
oom posed  of  very  fine  yellow  needles ;  when 

the  cr)'stAd3  redissolve,  and  on    ■ '  ^  t  the 

briUiant  tnmsprent  prisms  t' I  yellow 

when  dry  are  mu^i  and  reducit;  ..  ...  ^^  ,.dxx^  and  flfil 
in  water,  whether  cold  or  boiling. 

When  submitted  to  dry  distlBftdoii  liKoiIinida  U 
posedi  leaving  a  coaly  miduo ;  Adds  loui  aUcalis  eo 
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HtUon.  Ilence  arose  his  <  Eliamen  ConcDii  Tndotitim  * 
^4  vaU.  Leipzig,  1565,  8vo.),  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Frankfort,  1 7 07 ^  folio),  a  work  full  of  bUtoricAl  inforniatioo, 
and  of  folid  rcilitation  of  the  Romati  Catholic  doctrines, 
which  hm  flotbeen  anrpaaaod  by  any  sabseouent  writer  agdnst 
the  Romaii  Cktiiolics,  and  is  itill  scrfioeaDlc,  In  the  opinion 
nf  ProtBvtantB,  bcyoml  other  worka  of  the  kind,  to  proye 
the  fatiacj  of  the  Papal  system.  I'he  found  judgment, 
the  clear  and  easy  yet  serious  and  impressive  style,  and 
Kh«  ffpirit  and  moderation  manifested  in  his  work,  caused 
irvcn  the  Roman  Catholics  to  admire  him:  they  used  to 
•my  to  the  Protestants,  *  Vo$  ftahuistis  diif/g  Marthios;  si 
ptmUrior  mm  vemM^M^  prior  non  st^isset*  With  cQual  appro- 
oation  he  defended  Luther *s  doctrine  of  the  Lord* s  Supper 
apiinst  the  Calvtnists  in  his  *  Rcfjctitio  sanae  Doctrine  de  vera 
Fn^ntia  Corporis  et  Sanieruinis  Domini  in  Coena  Sacra' 
(Lci[)^ig,  l^QX),  He  also  took  a  decided  part  in  fixing  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  church.  In  conjunction  with 
5IiirlLD,  he  compiled  at  Ktinigsberg,  in  1566,  the  *  Corpus 
I>octrinje  FrutenicaB,'  which  acquired  great  authority  among' 
the  Protestants  in  PruMia.  Having  become  superintendent 
t>f  the  difDccse  of  Brunswick  in  1567,  he  drew  up  a  creed  for 
the  chun-hes  of  Lower  Saxony,  which  was  adoj»tc(l  in  1571, 
at  the  Convention  of  VVolfcnbuttpl,and  Irom  1573  he  exerted 
tiimself,  with  Jacob  Andrea,  to  induce  the  churches  of  Saxony 
»nd  Sitabia  to  atJopt  tfic  '  Formula  Con  cord  ia?,*  which  was  in- 
troduced in  Uj)[)cr  and  Lower  SajEony,  Suabia,  and  Franconia, 
as  a  rule  of  faitn.  lie  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
this  work  ;  took,  with  Andrea,  a  leading  part  in  all  the  meet- 
ings that  were  held  on  the  subject ;  and  obtained  the  admiration 
of  hts  contemporaries,  as  well  by  the  prudence  and  firmness 
of  his  conduct  as  by  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  know  ledge. 
Having  resigned  his  office  in  1565,  he  died  at  Brunswick  on 
*hc8th  of  April,  1586.  The  'Harmony  of  the  Gosjicls/ 
v^hieh  he  haa  iKfgun,  was  completed  by  Leyser  and  Job, 
Gerhard, 

Chenmitz  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  bis  contcmporariea, 
that,  after  his  settling  at  Brunswick,' he  received  oifers  of 
important  si lua lions  from  Frederick,  king  of  Denmark  f  from 
the  electors  Louis  of  the  Palatinate,  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
and  John  George  of  Brandenburg,  likewise  from  Duke 
Albert  of  Pru.^?»ia,  and  the  Frotesiiints  m  Austria,  but  ho 
wa*  satisfied  with  his  situation,  and  declined  them. 

(Brockhaus,  Cmwersaiimi*- Lexicon ;  Bk  Kirchen  His* 
iorie,  2  vols.  4to.  Jena,  1735.) 

CHEQUE,  an  onJer  on  a  Imnker  by  a  person  who  has 
money  in  the  bank,  directing  him  to  jiy  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  tho  bearer  or  to  a  person  named  in  the  cheque, 
which  ts  signed  by  tho  drawer.  Cheques  arc  iiiimediatcly 
jwyable  on  presentment.  They  arc  not  liable  to  stjimp-duty, 
and  are  therefore  limited  in  their  functions  in  order  to  prevent 
their  circulating  as  bills  of  exchange.  They  must,  for  exam' 
fde,  be  payable  on  demand,  without  any  days  of  grace ;  be 
drawn  on  a  banker  wiliiin  fiftc^en  miles  of  the  place  where 
thy  are  issued ;  tbo  place  of  issue  must  therefore  lie  named, 
ana  they  must  lK?ar  date  on  the  day  of  iMue.  A  cheque 
should  bo  presented  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  received,  or 
within  a  reasonable  time.  One  'of  the  first  nih^  to  be  ob- 
aerved  in  writing  a  cheque  is  to  draw  it  in  a  business-like 
manner,  so  as  to  prevent  a  fraudulent  alteration  in  the  amount, 
for  if  otherwise  the  drawer  may  btj  liable,  A  *  crossed ' 
cheque  ia  an  ordinarj"  cheque  with  tho  name  of  a  imrticuliir 
Imiiker  writti^n  across  the  face  of  it  for  security,  or  it  may  be 
crossed  simply  *  &  Co>'  ;  and  in  these  cases  it  will  only  be  paid 
through  that  jMirticular  liankcr  or  some  Ixinker.  If  presented 
by  any  other  fwrson,  it  is  not  paid  without  further  inquiry, 
'1  he  *  Bankers  Magazine  *  for  dct,  and  Nov.  IM4,  and  JaiL 
and  Feb,  1845,  contains  some  valuable  information  on  the 
Ijxw  of  Cheques.     - 

On  of  tue  great  aflvnntagci  of  a  banking  account  is  tho  eon- 
venience  of  drawing  cheques.  A  person  is  thus  relieved  of 
tlio  necessity  of  keeping  rendy  money  in  his  hands»  and  a 
cheque  is  some  evidence  of  mymcnt  in  the  absence  of  a  pm- 
[wr  receipt.  The  Rank  of  England  allows  cheques  to  be 
drawn  for  sums  of  6/.,  but  a  few  yeara  ago  it  allowed  no 
cheques  under  10/. 

CHEUFMISSES.     [Rltssia,  P.  C.l 

CHEIILE'RI  A,a  genus  of  plants  Iwlonging  to  the  natural 
order  Caryophylleo?.     It  has  5  sepals,   5  pelals  (sometimes  I 
ah«cnt),  10  stamens »  the  outer  ones  opposiJe  to  the  sejials  ! 
ipnngmg  from  pn  oblong,  emarginate,  glandular  base,  3  styles, 
«  3-valve<l  cajwule.     There  is  only  one  species  which  'is  a  ! 
mtire  ot  Great  Britain.    It  waa  called  by  Unnmm  C  sedoi(fe4. 
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I  The  petals  m  ▼err^^eiiermllym 

I  on  short  ftalks.    ThR  stema  are  

masi  close  to  the  groundL     The  l«ttr«i  «r» 
linear-HRibuiatc,  and  tinely  ciliated.     It  ii 
mits  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 

(Babington,  Mamtal  nf  BriHtk  Boixaf,) 

CHERUBI'M,  MARLVLUIGI-C 
SALVADOR,  was  bom  in  Florcsioey  id 
years  of  age  he  commenced  the  study  of 
tlie  two  Felicis,  father  and  »n,  both  lyf  wlUMi  ilji^ 
transferred,  first  to  Bizzari,  and  aftenrards  to  Cmn 
1773  he  composed  a  mass  aod  a  laotet,  which  exdi 
sensation  in  his  native  dty ;  and  duriag  the  iff 
years  he  produced  many  other  works,  both  for  l| 
and  the  theatre,  which  met  with  decided  non 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  gniDd-diike 
Tuscany,  who  in  1778  granted  him  a  p 
him  to'  complete  his  studies  under  the 
liologna,  with  whom  he  passed  iimrly  kmt  ^ 
reoeinog  much  valuable  mstniction  mm  t&it  d 
also  aaaiating  him  in  filling  up  his  scores,  a  pveliee 
under  such  snperintendenoe,  hU  akill  la  thw  bnad 
position  may,  in  great  mcasmv,  be  aCtriboted,  I 
was  invited'  to  London,  where  he  continoed  Nik  j 
composed  his  operas  *  La  Finta  Frincipessa,*  » 
Sabino,*  in  the  latter  of  which  the  fiuoous  mamm 
made  his  debut  at  the  King's  Theatre.  In  J7<»6 
tf|uitted  the  British  capital,  and  settled  hi  that  t 
which  thenceforward  became  his  adopted  couatrj 
»cene  of  his  greatest  triumphs.  He  however  w 
visited  Italy,  and  in  1788  brought  out  his  *  I%eDia 
at  Turin «  Returning  to  Paris  in  the  saine  year.  iM 
the  A  cad  em  10  Hoy  ale,  his  *  Deroophooo/  The 
*  Lodoiska*  was  produced  in  1791,  at  the  Tb^Atrc 
an  event  that  forms  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  €« 
From  this  it  was  apparent  that  Cherubini  moant  lo 
thut  he  was  worthy  to  tread,  in  the  footstep  of  £ 
Mozart.     (Bictimmaire  Historiqne  det  Mtutcimu*] 

*  Lodoiska'  was  succeeded  by  *  Eliaa,*  *  Med^,* ' 
Joumdes,*  *  Anacreon/  and  *  L'lltitcUcrie  Porfi^ 
1605  Cherubini  was  invited  to  Vienna,  aod  thtf 
out,  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  his  *  Fanisika/  Hi> 
became  Eun>]*ean,  and  in  1815  be  was  invited  I 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  for  which  be  oonj 
overture,  a  symphony,  and  a  grand  coficertcd  tool 
of  M  hich  were  perronntHi  under  his  own  diredkin  ^ 
certs  of  that  distinguished  society,  and  certainly  i 
l»en  of  a  master.  But  his  Muse  proriiig  loij 
on  this  than  on  many  former  occasions,  tbe  cflW| 
works  was  not  commensurate  with  the  labour  ht 
on  them,  and  with  the  anxiety  he  felt  (to  wlW 
bear  testimony)  to  justify  the  cipeetations  whidi^ 
to  *  Anacrcon' — as  prformed  with  inanrelloai  €■ 
very  first  of  the  Fhiiharmonic  Concerts — ^had  mm 
his  re  turn  to  Paris,  he  found  himself  much  injiifl 
impolitic  changes  making  by  the  restored  dynasty  in  tl 
as  well  as  tlic  other  government  establishmriitf  of  I 
and  retired  irom  some  of  his  situations  in  diMSt;  fc 
soon  n^callcd,  and  became  composer  of  the  Chapel 
Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Ecole  lloyale— fli 
1822  he  was  made  Director, — a  member  of  dit- 
Royale  dps  Beanx  Arts,  and  Chevalier  of  the  h^ 
nfun  His  last  theatritml  work  was  *  Ali  Ba]3a,*agfl 
produced  in  1833,  but,  though  received  with  €▼«; 
res[jeet  by  the  Freneh  public,  it  did  not  keep  pamai 
stage.  He  dieil  in  March,  1842,  and  his  obeefj 
tH,4ebraled  in  a  most  solemn  imd  distinguished  nM 
own  fine  *  Requiem,*  tho  last  composed  of  his  m 
performed  on  the  occasion. 

In  instrumented  music  Cherubini *«  famo  bt*i 
out  Europe.  But  it  is  in  the  field  of  aamd 
genius  expanded  in  its  full  dimensions*  Uis  i 
motets,  k(.\  unite  the  most  learned  constroetion  and  !l 
of  the  most  original  and  sweel^t  md«^'  ''  ml 
tfOLT  is  a  masterpiece,  and  of  itself  ^ 
composer  great  and  lasting  reputation,  i  'i 
works  we  only  need  mention  his  admimble 
deux  Journdes/  of  which  31.  Casiil-Blaae  has 
turesqwe  a  dcscriptionj  and  so  laboured 
work  on  the  French  opera.  l*he  other  coiti|i 
grcBt  artist  are  too  numerous  to  be  evco  named  h&^ 

(HannotHCOUf  iii.) 

CHE TTLE,  HENRY,  nhoee  name  oeGiai 
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le  history  of  the  old  English  drama,  was  a  contemporary 
hidupere.  We  read  the  names  of  forty  plays  attributed 
im  in  whole  or  in  port,  the  dates  of  which  extend  from 
'  to  1602 ;  but  his  writing  for  the  stage  is  inferred  by 
Collier  to  have  begun  before  1592,  when  he  iniblishcd 
3ie*s  '  Groatsworth  of  Wit'  lie  appears  to  have  been 
aally  a  compositor.  Four  only  of  nis  plays  have  been 
tod,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Colbert  '  Ili^ory  of 
aatic  Poetry ;'  and  the  same  editor  has  insertr<l,  in  his 
oplcmcntary  Volume'  to  Dodsley's  Collection, '  The  Death 
kobert.  Earl  of  Uuntington,*  written  by  Chettle  and  Au- 
ir  Munday. 

MIEF  JUSTICE.  [CouBTO,  P.  C] 
fHILD,  SIR  JOSIAU,  Bast.,  was  an  eminent  London 
dnnt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
of  the  ablest  of  ov  earlier  English  writers  on  conuuerce 
jolitical  economy.  Ilis  princiuul  ])ublication  is  entitled 
neeming  Irade  and  the  Int 


■f  Obaenrations  concerning 


Interest  of 


■if,  br  J.  C./  4to.,  Lond.  1668.  In  his  preface  he  tells 
All  tins  tract  was  written  at  his  country-house  in  the 
M-year,  that  is  in  1665.  Its  leading  purpose  is  to  de- 
llhe  late  miiiction  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  8  to 
HreCBt.  (originally  made  by  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ilm  1651,  and  confirmed  at  the  Restoration),  and  to  urge 

1  farther  reduction.  The  author's  great  example  of  com- 
1  success  is  that  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  he  maintains  that 
ilpviieaa  of  the  rate  of  interest  is  the  cauM  causans  of  all 
ffjAar  causes  of  the  riches  of  that  ixM)ple.'  The  rate  of 
hrt,  as  b  now  well  understood,  is  merely  a  measure  or 
VWOQ  of  the  ratio  of  the  supply  of  money  to  the  demand. 

^9  falls  with  the  rate  of  profits :  ancl  that  a^^in  do- 
D  great  part  upon  the  quantity  of  capital  soc'kin<r  for 
kjneat :  so  that,  in  fwdy  instead  of  a  low  rate  of  interest 
I  the  cause  of  accnmulated  wealth  in  a  community,  it  is 
I  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  that  state  of  tilings. 
fus  pointed  out  in  an  ans^-er  to  Child's  treatise,  ])ub- 
jlthe  same  vear  under  the  title  of  *  Interest  of  Money 
Ibn,  or  a  "treatise  proving  that  the  abatement  of  Interest 
K Effect  and  not  the  Cause  of  the  Ilichrs  of  a  Nutiun.'  In 
kr  respect  also  Child's  notions  in  this  publication  are 
ltd  to  those  now  generally  entertained :  nis  recominen- 
1.  namclyy  that  the  natural  rate  of  interest  should  be 
town,  or  rather  attempted  to  be  kept  down,  by  a  legal 
btioo.  In  support  of  his  views  he  reprints,  as  an  ap])en- 
tbr  Thomas  Culpeper's  '  Tract  against  tlie  High  Rate  of 
k,*  first  published  m  1623.  Notwithstanding  some  i'un- 
Mttd  defects,  however,  the  work  contains  much  that  is 
iand  valuable;  and  some  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
ft  both  in  advance  of  the  current  opinions  of  the  day,  and 
Iv  and  happily  expressed.  A  second  edition,  much  en- 
M,  appeared  in  1690,  under  the  title  of '  A  New  Discourse 
We;  a  third  in  1698 ;  and  the  work  has  since  been  twice 
bled,  the  last  time  in  12mo.,  at  Glasgow,  in  1751.  It  is  in 
voriL  that  Child  has  explained  his  phm  for  the  relief  and 
liyuieut  of  the  poor,  of  which  Sir  Frederic  £dcn  has  given 
■eoant  in  his  '  State  of  the  Poor,'  vol.  i.  pp.  186,  &c.  It 
wU  the  subititutjon  of  districts  or  unions  for  jiarishes, 
Ae  compulsory  transportation  of  pau]x;rs  to  the  colonies. 
inpoaes  that  the  funds  should  I>e  managed  by  an  incor- 
Med  body,  to  be  styled  *  The  Fathers  of  the  Poor,'  and  to 
il^  each  of  them,  *  some  honourable  medal,  after  the  nian- 
m  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition  in  S]iain.'  In  Watt's 
inhtta,  and  other  catalogues,  this  plan  is  noticed  as  a 
Inle  publication  (though  without  <Iate)  ;  but  we  do  not 
ir  that  it  ever  appeared  except  as  one  of  the  chapters  of 
[•New  Discourse  of  Trade.*  Child,  who  was  one  of  the 
letan,  and  for  some  time  chairman,  of  the  I*2ast  India 
■My,  and  who  took  a  leading  jtart  in  the  (ronduct  of  its 
MBomias,  u  stated  to  have  written  several  tracts  in  d4.'f('nce 
fk  tTMe  to  the  East  Indies ;  but  they  ap{M.'ar  to  have  boi*n 
iHoymous,  and  the  only  one  which  has  usually  biH}n  dis- 
lC|f  aangnetl  to  him  is  that  entitled  '  A  Treatise  wherein  it 
■Boufratcd  that  the  East  India  Trade  is  the  most  national 
ilForeij^  Trades,  by  ♦cXoirarpic,*  4to.  Lond.  1G81.'  This 
ifcaedinthe  work  called  'Tne  Hritish  Merchant'  (ori- 
■fc  published  in  1710),  second  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  IG'i,  to 
jfe ken  written  by  him,  or  at  least  by  his  direction.  It 
^Matended  by  the  opponents  of  the  com|)any,  that  the 
pladia  trade  was  ruinous,  or  prejudicial,  by  reason  of  its 
pjigtbe  country  of  gold  and  silver :  it  wxs  ans\vere<l  l»y 
■ii  as  it  had  been  many  years  iK'fow  by  Tlioiuas  Mnn,  in 
■'Discourse  of  Trade  from'Eii^lainI  unto  the  Eiu«t  Indies,' 
^  the  trade  in  reality  brought  more  irtosurc,  or  gold  and 
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silver,  into  the  country  than  it  took  out  of  it,  by  our  sales  of 
Eastern  commodities  to  other  European  nations.  It  was  upon 
this  ground,  simply,  that  ]>arliament  had  recently  (by  the  15 
Car.  II.  c.  7,  8.  12)  so  far  permitted  the  trade  to  be  legally 
carried  on  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  carried  on  at 
all  as  to  allow  the  exportation  duty-free  oi  foreign  coin  and 
bullion. 

Taking  his  stand  upon  what  has  been  called  the  mercantile 
system,  the  nrinriple  of  which  is,  that  the  value  of  a  foreign 
trade  deiieiuls  wyon  the  Ixolance  which  it  leaves  to  Ix;  received 
in  money,  Child  admitted  the  paramount  importance  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  contender  I  that  the  eficct  of  the  India  trade, 
taken  in  its  whole  extent,  as  including  the  trade  with  other 
countvies  which  we  carried  on  by  means  of  our  imiKirts  from 
the  East,  mos  to  promote,  not  to  prevent,  the  accumulation 
in  our  hands  of  the  iirecious  metals.  The  destniction  however 
of  the  funcy  that  there  was  anything  necessarily  desirable  in 
tliat  result,  as  far  at  least  as  it  could  be  destroyed  by  reason- 
ing, and  the  demonstration  of  the  tnith  that  gold  and  silver 
do  not  ditier  in  anv  respect,  in  their  commercial  character, 
from  other  commodities,  wt»re  accomplisheil  a  few  years  after 
this  date  by  Sir  Dudley  North,  in  his  '  Discount's  uj)on  Trade, 
princi|)ally  directed  to  the  cases  of  Interest,  Coinage,  Shipping, 
and  Increase  of  Money,'  4to.,  Lond.  1691. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  was  of  good  family.     In  the  chapter  of 
his  *  New  Discourse  of  Trade  '  which  relates  to  the  support 
of  the  ])oor,  he  mentions  his  father,  stating  that  he  had  much 
studied  that  subject.    He  was  Richard  Child,  and,  like  his  son, 
a  merchant  of  Ix>ndon.     He  is  stated  to  have  been  <les<^nded 
from  John  Child,  the  son  of  William  Child,  by  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  the  Jiulges  of  tho 
Common  Pleas,  the  father  of  the  first  Baron  Coventry,  Lord 
KeejKjr  of  tlie  (xreat  Seal,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of 
Coventry.    As  Judge  Coventry  <lie<i  in  1606,  Richani  Child, 
who  is  stated  to  have  died  in  1638,  could  not  well  have  Ixi'n  a 
more  remote  descendant  than  his  grandson,  and  was  most 
proliably  the  son  of  his  daughter.     Her  huslximl  was  one  of 
the  family  of  Child,  Le  Child,  or  TEnfant,  originallv  of  Shro|>- 
shire,  but  which  had  been  seated  at  Northwich  in  \Vorcester- 
shire  since  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.     Sir  Josiah 
was  his  father's  second  son :  his  mother  was  Elizid>eth  Woy- 
croft,  of  Weston  wick,  in  Shro|)shire,  of  a  family  stated  to 
be  originally  from  Abbeville  in  Normandy.     He  was  l)om  in 
1630,  was  created  a  baronet  in  167H,  and  died  in  1699.     He 
was  thrice  married.     Ry  his  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  PM- 
ward  B(Kit,  of  Portsmouth,  whoa]>noars  to  have  been  a  |>er6on 
in  an  inferior  station  of  life,  he  lia<l,  In'sides  two  sons  vi  ho  died 
in  infancy,  a  daughter  El izaJwth,  who  married  John  Il<iwland, 
Esfj.,  of  Streatham,  in  Surrey,  and  whose  daughter  Elizabeth 
married  Wriothesley,  son  of  William  Lord  Russell  (tho  cele- 
brated jiatriot),  anil  in  this  way  became  Riiwness  Howland  in 
1695,  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  in  about  a  year  after  the  death 
of  her  grandfather.     Sir  Josiah's  second  wife  was   Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Atwood,  Esq.,  of  Hackney,  merchant  of 
London,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Stone,  also  a  London  mer- 
chant; by  her  he  had  a  son,  Josiah,  and  two  daughters,  tlie 
elder  of  whom,  RelxKrca,  marrie<l,in  1683,  Charles,  Manjuess 
of  Worcester,  and  l)ecame  by  him  the  mother  oi  Henry,  the 
second  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  a 
few  months  Ix'fore  his  grandfather  died.     She  was  afterwunls 
re-marrie<l  to  John  loni  Granville,  se<*ond  son  of  John,  firi.t 
Earl  of  Bath.     The  third  wife  of  Sir  Josiah  wa-^  Enniia,  the 
younger  of  the  two  dauiihters  and  co-heirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Bc»manl,  of  Stoke,  in  Shrojwhire,  Knight,  and  the  vitlow  of 
Francis  Willoughby,  Esq.,  of  Wollaton,  Notts,  by  whom  she 
was  the  mother  of  Thomas,  the  first  I-K)nl  Middleton,  aixl  of 
Cassandra,  the  second  wife  of  James,  fin*t  Duke  td"  Chantlos; 
her  sister  Elizailwth  having  In'en  the  mother  of  his  (Jnu*e  (the 
Timon  of  Pone,  or  the  (irand   Duke,  as  he  vas  {Nipularly 
called).     Sir  Josiah  had  two  sons,  Herimnl  and  Uichard,  by 
this  wife,  who  survived  till  the  jearlTo');  *  at  whi«h  time,' 
we  are  told  by  Monmt,  the  historiun  of  Espex,  Mt  was  said 
she  wiis  nearly  iilli(>d  to  so  many  of  the  ]iriine  nobility  that 
eleven  dukes  and  duehes«»  s  used  tn  ask   her  blessing;  and  it 
was  reckoned  that  u1h)V(>  fifty  prcut  fiitnilies  \\ouId  go  into 
mouniing  for  her.*      Berinird*  Chilil  dii-d  unmarried  a}>oiit  a 
year  U'lore  \\\^  lather  ;  Sir  .loNinhV  suei-i-K.-Kir  in  the  barcmetey , 
his  eldest  son,  of  bin  «i\%n  mime,  who  had  lieen  knightinl  l\y 
King  William  iN'fore  hiri  I'nihfr'M  lirath.  and  Kat  in  |*aHiament 

for  Wureham,  died  withunt   i»> in  1704;  and  the  tide  theu 

devolved  uinm  the  liini  nf  ihc  ilm-**  l»nithen«,  Hiehaid.  \\^ 
sat  in  the  llnuse  of  ( 'nniinonii  lif>t  for  MaMon  and  itllrrwuiils 
for  ]LsAi}x  ;  ami  wuh  made  ViMOUnt  Caiith*mame  in  1718,  aud 
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Eari  Tylney  in  1732,  both  in  the  Irish  peerage,  hftvm^  pre- 
viout>]y  married  Dorothy,  datifrfatcr  and  heir  of  John  Glyane, 
Esq.,  of  Hculey  Park,  Surrcv,  by  Dorothy,  duugUitT  of 
Fmnels  Tyhiey  of  Rothen«ic-L,  in  Hants.  Lady  Tylney 
cventiudly  iuheriU'd  the  iiothcrwick  csut4.>s ;  ujioii  wUicb^iii 
1734,  tlie  surname  of  Tylney  was  assumed  under  the  authority 
of  un  ad  of  jiarliumcnt  by  iier  son  John,  who  became  Earl 
Tyhiey  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  first  Earl,  b  1750. 
Upon 'his  death  without  issue,  in  1784,  the  title  became 
extinct;  and  the  estates  devolved  upon  bir  James  Tylnev 
Lon^,  the  son  of  his  sister  Latiy  Emma,  who  had,  in  1735, 
married  Sir  Robert  JLongr,  liart.,  of  Draycote  House,  Wilts, 
In  1812,  Catherine,  Sir  James's  eldest  daughter  and  co^heir^ 
married  the  Uon.  William  Welleslev  Pole,  who  thciieupou 
assumed  the  additional  names  of  Tylney  Long,  and  b  now 
Lord  Maryborough ;  his  father,  an  elder  brother  of  the  Uukc 
of  Wellin^on,  luiring  assumed  the  surname  of  Pole  in  1778^ 
on  tuccceding  to  the  estates  of  his  cousin,  William  Pole, 
of  Hallifin,  Esq. ;  and  the  previous  fiunily  name  of  Wei- 
lesley  having  lieen  a.<^8iimo<l,  in  17*28,  instead  of  that  of 
Colley,  by  the  fir«t  Ijord  Mornington  on  suirceeding  to  the 
estates  of  his  cfMisin,  Garret  Weliesley,  of  Dangan,  E»c{,  Of 
the  estates  of  Sir  James  Long  which  came  to  Mr.  WeUestey 
Pole  in  right  of  his  wift;,  a  |jrinci|jal  portion  consisted  of  the 
manor  of  Wanstead  in  Essex,  which  had  been  purchased  b^' 
Sir  Josiah  Child  of  the  heirs  of  Sir  Robert  Brooks,  and  upun 
which  his  son,  the  first  Earl  Tylnev,  had  erected  one  of  the 
Miost  masmiiiocnt  houses  in  EnglancT.  This  house,  the  build- 
ing of  which  is  said  to  have  cost  360,000/.,  its  new  fiosse^sDr, 
whose  wife  died  in  lb25,  sold  in  1823  by  auction  for  10,000/., 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  sale  1)eing  tliat  the  purchasers 
should  clear  everything  away  to  tlie  fbimdation  betore  Lady* 
day,  1825. 

(IJte  History  and  Autigwlies  of  Essex ,  by  the  'Rev.  PbiHp 
Morant,  2  vols.  fol.  1768;  Kiniber's  Aew  Peerage,  1778; 
Collins*s  Peerage t  by  Hrydges;  The  Irish  Compemihitn  cf 
Honour,  various  editions ;  Braylev  and  Nightingale's  Middle- 
sex; Annual  Megister,  various  volumes ;  Anderson's  C/ir(mo* 
logical  Deduction  of  Commerce  \  Macpherson's  AmmU  qf 
Commerce;  MacCnUoch^s  Principies  of  Political  JE^tiom^^ 
and  Literature  cf  Political  Economy,) 

CHILD-KILLING.  [Infaxticidb,  P.  C] 
CHILD^TEALING.  [Abduction,  P.  C.l 
CHIMNEY  (derived  immediately  from  the  Frencli  eM^ 
mtn/Cy  which  convevs  the  idea  of  a  narrow  passage,  a  tliniinu- 
tive  or  feminine  form  of  chemin^  but  primarily  frotn  ibe 
Latin  caminus)^  an  enclosed  uossage,  funnel,  or  tumid  (see 
remarks  on  the  etymology  of  Tunnel,  P.  C,  p.  368),  for  the 
escape  of  smoke  from  a  nrc-place  or  furnace.  The  office  of  a 
chimney  is  not  merely  the  removal  of  smoke,  but  also  the 
production  of  draught  to  excite  the  combustion  of  the  firo^  bv 
the  heating  and  coiiS(»quent  rarefaction  of  the  column  of  an 
inclosed  in  the  funnel,  tlie  rising  of  which  causes  a  parnitl 
vacuum,  which  should  be  filliHl  with  air  adniittiHl  either 
through  or  over  the  burning  fuel.  [Smoke,  P.  C,  p.  164  ; 
FuKNACE,  P.  C,  p.  21 ;  Warming  and  Ventilation,  P.  C, 
p.  71.] 

The  construction  of  house-chimneys  is  briefly  trealcd  of 
under  House,  P.  C,  pp.  327,  328  ;  but  the  explanfttnry 
diagram  of  a  stack  of  chinmoy-fiues,  referred  to  under  Bjikjk* 
woBK,  P.  C,  p.  410,  was  omitted  there.  Before  introducing 
it  we  shall  enumerate,  on  the  authority  of  Nicholson's  *  Ar- 
chitectural Dictionary,*  article  *  Chimney,'  the  technical  names 
given  to  the  various  jiarts  of  a  chinmey  and  fire-place.  That 
which  builders  term  the  flrc-jihtce  is  the  S4juure  recess  or 
owning,  facing  the  room,  in  wliich  the  stove  is  fixed  or  liet, 
1  he  hearth  is  the  flat  piece  of  stone,  or  marble,  or  nietidlie 
plate,  innncdiately  under  tlic  fire-place,  while  the  larjL"^e  Hut 
stone  on  the  same  level,  but  Itfjhre  the  fire-jilace,  tliouf^h  vm' 
commonly  called  the  hearth,  is  technically  culled  the  sink 
The  vertical  sides  of  the  opening  of  the  fire-place,  uiiil  the 
projections  from  the  face  of  the  wall  at  each  extremity  of  ifie 
slab,  are  the  jambs;  and  the  horizontal  head  of  thn  fire- 
place,  the  ends  of  which  rest  ujkmi  tlie  jninbs,  is  stylf^d  the 
mantel.  Covint^s  are  the  oblicjue  facings  of  stone,  niarblej  or 
metal,  sometimes  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  jambs  to  rt'diieo 
the  S|)ace  at  the  back  of  the  fire-place.  Funnel  is  a  pi^ni-rd 
name  applied  to  the  cavity  or  i>assa«re  of  the  chimney,  from 
the  fire-idace  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  lower  jKirt  of  which, 
where  tne  sides  are  slo|>cd  so  as  to  contract  the  jjassagc  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  top  of  the  fire-})lace  to  tliose  of  the  flue. 
Is  called  the  gathering  of  the  wings,  or  simply  the  gathering. 
The  Jlue  is  the  long  narrow  jrassage  which  extends  from  the 


gathering  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  wliich,  wl 
its  course,  should  be  of  equal  diinensions  throu;. 
length  ;  and  the  throat  is  the  lower  end  of 
junction  with  the  gathering.  The  Ifreast  is  tl 
wall  which  faces  the  a|Artmeut,  and  forms  tli 
funnel  w  hich  lies  parallel  to  it :  and  the  iwcl 
wall  of  the  flue,  parallel  with  the  luvast,  iait  m 
thest  from  the  apartment.  Withs  are  the  nai 
walls  which  separate  one  flue  from  another  riiiiij 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  flue,  the  breatt  a 
considered  the  front  and  hack.  A  stack,  or  ch 
a  wall  containing  a  number  of  chimneys  or  l^ut : 
by  side.  The  chimney  sltajt  is  the  'turret  ri? 
roof,  to  conduct  a  chimney  or  stack  of  chimnrv 
height ;  and  the  chinu^-top  is  the  horizontal 
the  ehimney-shaflt,  which  is  commonly  surmoi 
ney-pots,  to  contract  the  upper  end  of  the  funn* 
In  modem  English  houses  it  is  a  ooiunion  [ 
the  chimney-flues  within  the  substance  of  tlic 
arrangement  which,  while  it  involves  rather  m 
than  the  older  plan  of  forming  them  ui  tlie  pr 
has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  widtii  and  ^m 
jambs  entirely  dependent  ui>on  the  taste  of 
where  this  plan  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  Iwo  ad 
the  flre-places  of  which  are  beck  to  back,  the  i 
houses  may  be  brought  into  one  |ilane.  as  ill i 
annexed  diagrams,  Pigs.  1  and  2.  Fig.  1 
arrangement  of  the  flues  in  a  four-etor\-  houi 
fire-pkoes  on  each  of  the  three  lower  floors,  an 

Fig.  I. 


upper  floor,  making  nine  in  all.  ik'ing  one 
with  their  flues  united  into  one  stack,  the  nunJ 
flues  required  is  eighteen  ;  but  to  show  the  ami 
distinctly,  the  fines  of  one  house  only  are  tintr 
of  the  adjoining  house,  rising  from  fire-pl;u\'; 
positions,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  iwrty 
in  outline.  The  fire-jdaces  are  indicated  by  a 
the  positions  of  the  floors  and  partitions  are  shi 
lines.  Fig.  2  represents  transverse  sections  or 
of  the  party-\^all  and  flues,  at  the  respective 
floors,  a,  hy  and  c,  the  flues  of  the  one  house  he: 
a  (lark  colour,  while  those  of  the  other,  left 
Fig.  1,  are  shown  white.  If  the  stack  wen 
house  only,  the  arrangement  of  the  tinted  set  • 
need  to  bt»  a  little  altereil,  so  as  to  bring  them  < 
in  the  chimney-shaft.  Were  the  flues  of  the  saii 
formed  in  the  jambs,  instead  of  being  in  the  siih 
jxirty-wall,  the  transverse  section  of  the  wall  i 


r^  buiug  wiJcDcd  to  re- 
y ;  bui  the  arrangejncnt 


mrnj- 


m  tm  Hia  upptr  storeyv  would  be  alt  '  5;  to  dis- 
m  im*  M  oqusllj  u  possible  on  ^  of  th? 

i.    It  b  bowerer  tni|icMnble  hi  a  i>>iry  nnrise,  wtOi 
bis  ilescrnilioit,  to  Avoiil  tbe  diififfarement  of  imraual 
we  it  will  inetitihly  occur  that  m  wmc  caie*  a  nre- 
I  hare  one  &ue  in  llu^  one  jamb  ttnd  two  in  the  other, 
Oi  mi  ooe  mth  and  iliree  oa  the  other.     Another 
t  id«iiilag«  giained  by  placinf  the  iocs  m  the  purty* 
,  iht  projeetkm  of  the  jambi  and  breiiit  may  be 
1  fourtopii  inches,  the  projectiofi  tiecc««rj  when 
ill  the  jambs,  to  fotir  inches  and  a  half.     This 
^aol  apfMirent  in  tiie  ctit^  here  gi^en,  becauae 
I  mv  made  back  to  tmck  tliey  cannot  be  made 
'  into  the  wa]|  aa  in  other  cases ^  it  bcin^  neccs- 
I A  thidmesi  of  nine  inches  lietwcen  the  bocks 
The  vnrtatioiii  from  the  straight  ver- 
'  to  efwble  the  the*  which  rise  from  the 
I  of  lilt  lower  storeys  to  pufis  bcdde  the  fb'e-placci  of 
ire  uaeful   in  eh  coking  the  tendency  of  the 
and  are  frcqui'iiihr  increiwed  for  that  pur- 
degrec*  nti't^Mnry  for  Uieir  arrangement  in 
leaking  them  it  is  vary  desirable  to  avoid 
tMTnif  wbifh  enrountge  the   lodgment  of 
|apdb  the  opitvtiuti  of  the  sweeping'-TntK'hine.     It 
Hpedftd  to  observe  hate  the  imporrmit'e  [Smokf.^ 
Balding  tlir  communicalaon  of  one  J^uc*  with  an- 
lieli  ati  annngement  i§  now  very  mri'ly  rtermittoti, 
in  the  caue  of  a  fi»pjir<r  or  oven  tliit%' «  bioh  x&  Uv- 
raed  into  a  kitchen  mir,  iitftond  of  being  carried  up 
to  the  top  of  the  ffeai  k, 

chimney 8  iwjw  appear,  they  are  of  com* 
invention*     Beckniiinnr  who  gives  a  Injig 
thr'r-  f--t-   H-'^*'^ry,  with  uumenms  rcfcrpnrcs 
•  initiT  rin^  iip^n  the  KtthjfMi  (His- 

vt^,  ;.,,^,....  *..:u«m  of  1S14,  \ol.  ii.  pp.  <i3- 
the  oldest  certain  ac<:tmiit  of  diiniopys  w  ith 
p  was  actpi«intrd  occiir«  in  the  yenr  1547,  ^hrn 
itameys  at  Venice  were  thrown  down  by  ah  carth- 
ut  they  were  not  in  general  use  until  long  alter  that 

•ubiwet  of  engine  and  Ikcto^  chimneys  the  reader 
ill  1>T  Vrv*i  *  DictioTiary  of  Arts,'  article  *  Cliim- 
re  it  is  »td{ed  that  the  celebmtetl  Mont|?oIfier  v»as 
Xi>  inveiitifrjite  the  genemi  pnnciplp?  of  chinmey- 
af  oppin-^i  in  manufiicturing  establishments.  Dr. 
•ectivr  *     '  Hf  diagrams  of  one  of  tlie  immense 

iCMlHii  ^  at  the  Camden  Town  station  of 

on  and  .^  i?M.i.iktim  Railway ,  cfwinectcd  with  the 
jf  the  5tn iTonary  engines  for  working  the  Euston 
iatie.  Hrljert,  *  Engineer's  and  Mech«nie*s  En* 
IjE^  fT>l.  i.  p,  ?W5i,  des^rilHS  a  runous  mode  of  ron- 
Hfomeys  with  circular  flues  enclosed  within  common 
I  of  an  octagonal  fonn»  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
,  which  forms  the  only  [wssage  fer  the  fnioke,  b 
d  by  a  mrrent  of  hot  air  sujjpHed  by  enclosed  chain- 
e  bade  of  the  finspkce,  the  t'rtcct  of  whit-h  is  greatly 
fa  fho  draught.  The  Internal  flue  is  formed  of  0 
lodgat-shaped  kind  of  bricks  which  affords  facilities 
j^dcm  of  curve*  wiihout  any  roug-hnc^  or  irregu- 

work,  whenever  it  is  Jcsin-"d  to  conduct  tlto  flife 

directinn.     This  pUm^  which  i?  [ji»tentod  by 

sdd  to  have  lieen   adopted  in  several  public 

suect'!!s.     In  the  lH«lter  frort  of  houses  the  tines 

to  ctinstruHed  that  they^may  lie  swept  from 

the  boaement  story,  without  any  commuQtcation 
txans  into  which  the  fire-places  open. 


CBIM^EY.PIECE.  The  a^aembUgc  of  mRSSiiiral 
dreaaings  arotitid  the  open  rcorj9  constituting  the  fire-plaee  in 
a  rotJiM,  und  wiitliin  which  the  fuel  is  liunit,  uithcr  immiHtiatFly 
upon  the  hearth  it^elfi  or  in  a  raised  grate  or  ojw'n  niuve. 
AccordinglVt  tlif  fire-phiec  lieing  the  spiot  arrnind  whiih  \wr- 
sons  natundly  grnim  theniselves  in  an  uj^artnient,  or  nrnr 
which  they  lake  ihcir  siatin«'— lif  nrllv  rl..-  Uui^^.  ,,(  ibo  dc^ 
inrsiic  circle — the  chimn-  mida   a 

principtil  featiirc  and  one  *  \  ,  fo  aittch 

so  as  to  have  come  to  be  consiitenMi  almost  essentijil  to  the 
charaeler  of  a  sitting^rootn ;  for  though  an  eqiml  dt?gree  of 
warmth  and  a  HKire  equable  temperature  may  l>e  obtained  by 
means  of  Bues  for  hot  air«  a  room  has  a  rather  blank  and  oom- 
fortless  appearance  wiiliout  one  ;  and  though  the  want  of  a 
fire-place  is  not  felt,  tlie  cliimiK^y-piece  is  missed  as  an  arehi- 
tectinal  feature,  there  being  al>oiit  tlie  same  vant  of  exprcsaion 
as  there  is  in  a  bouse  which  shows  no  rhimneys.  Both 
chimiiaj'-^hafts  ami  chimtiey-fiicoea  were  therefore  properly 
taiili  i^ificant  and  ornamental  features  in  our  aiaicnt  do. 
mcftie  arehi tincture.  For  n  '' -  '  *'"'*•  indeed,  fire-places  were 
used  only   for  one  or  t^  >  *  rooms  in  a  building,  and 

were  of  very  nide  and  y  icsign,  the  funnel  of  tha 

i-himncy  prnjectinf;  into  the  roomi  and  sotnetiuies  aiopinfp  for* 
ward,  JownwHr«l«,  aiMl  the  of>euing  for  the  firc^pbec  bem  a 
simple  ardi,  witii  sicareel^  any  attem|»t  at  omameKit.  The 
more  antient  exampU^  an?  those  of  mere  fire-places  rather 
than  ehimney-pirx-es.  In  domestic  architectnre  much  was 
eseeedingly  uncouth  and  iucon?enient,  at  the  time  when  the 
Gothic  Btyle  hnd  attained  in  eoclesiaatical  edilioea  what  haa 
been  cf>nFidered  by  many  its  highest  perfoctiCB^  Ba|  m  aasB 
as  some  degree  of  architecttind  refinement  began  lo  ba  i 
duee<l  into  the  habitations  of  nobles,  external  dressiDga  1 
tuting  a  diimney-mece  were  added  to  the  tire-place.  Tba  aa^ 
nezed  ciauiple  o*  one  from  Tattershell  c-wPtle,  Li»oolniliii«r 


nservc  35  a  typn  «  re  the  Gothic 

?  is  employed,  boli*  tjn  account  oi  iu  taiiiked  fitness  and 
propriety  of  cluirneter,  and  the  baiipy  union  of  «mplicity  with 
richness.  It  cxhiliils  the  slvle  characterbtirally  as  employed 
for  that  |iartieular  pui-pose  ancl  no  other^  by  those  who  were 
familiar  with  It,  and  who  therefore  did  not,  like  modem 
Gothic  designers,  including  Horace  Walf>o]e  and  his  friend 
Bcntlcy,  look  to  tombs  and  gatewaj's  for  ideas  IW  cbimney- 
pieecs  :  here  there  h  nothing  l>on-owed  from  aught  of  the  kind, 
nor  from  docjr  or  window.  Some  other  exani[des— one  from 
the  same  buildings  and  two  from  Windsor  Castle— are  given  in 
Pugin*s  *  (iothie  S|X!eimens/  all  of  them  vcr\'  similar  in  their 
general  character  and  prowrtions,  in  which  resjwct  and  in 
regard  to  eompactness  ana  simplicity  of  conimi^^ition  ihcy 
acconl  much  more  nearly  with  modem  taste^  and  have  a  lc*« 
*  Gothic'  air  than  the  cu'nibrnua  and  extravogantlv  onmmented 
ebiumev-picces  in  the  Renui«.^nce  style  of  the  Continent  and 
our  own  Ermd>ctlian.  In  these  the  design  was  carried  t]uitc 
up  to  the  ceiling  so  as  to  fonn  a  sort  of  arcliitectunil  fi^ntis- 
p'eec»  coni|K>seirof  two  or  more  stages  piled  upon  each  other, 
udnmcd  with  colun'os,  pilasters,  earyatide?.,  tenuTni,  ntchcs, 
&c,,  and  prc.scnting  an  overloaded  maes  of  cnrvinj:  and  *iulpttirc. 
Thit  ihfiugb  such  compositions  were  generally  extxrrnrt-K 
capricious  and  equally  fantoj^tic  nod  coarftc  in  def 
were*  rt»al  works  of  art— truly  adniimble  for  nrtlttic  f- 
design  and  masteriy  execution.  In  the  palace  of  ItriUuiiK*. 
bleau  were  many  sumptuous  Ftnictures— for  so  ihey  may  be 
called— of  the  kind,  and  among  those  Still  renuuning  is  the  one 
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in  the  ball-room,  oripnally  decorated  w  kh  two  bronze  carya- 
f  nlofi^  larger  than  life,  hut  for  which  ctiliimiis  are  now^ub- 
etJliited.  Various  mapniJicent  examples,  of  the  same  pcrM, 
opciir  in  the  Lkjw  Cotjn tries ;  two  noted  ones  in  the  Hutcl  fic 
Villi!  at  Cuurtrai,  and  one  of  molchless  henntv  for  its  exquisite 
c*arvijiirs  in  ehestnut-wocKj,  in  the  HGtel  du  Vranc  at  Bruges, 
In  our  own  eotnitry,  ehinniey- pieces  of  the  time  of  Eliziibeth 
nrid  Junies  I.  ^re  by  no  means  uncommon:  many  arc  re- 
miiiiin;^''  not  only  in  mansions  of  that  i»eriod  which  are  still 
kept  up,  but  in  houses  w  hieh  have  been  almost  completely 
niudemiz<'d  in  all  other  respects.  A  great  ntnnlKT  tmd  also  a 
preat  variety  of  ihem  miiy  he  found  in  Nash's  *  Old  English 
Mansions/  and  Iliehanison*s  diH'erent  publications  illustrative 
of  Elizabelhan  architecture.  In  genetid  iheyare  exceedingly 
lieavy  and  cuinbnnis  in  tlieir  mass,  ^  over-i:\ formed  *  w  ith  c^nia- 
ment  of  all  sorts,  in  the  style  of  the  ponderous  cabinets  of  the 
time,  and  shov^ing  in  fact  sometimes  like  immense  pieces  of 
furniture  of  the  kind,  owing-  to  their  rather  contrasting  than 
according  with  the  enrichment  Ijcstowed  on  other  pmrts  of  the 
room.  Some  however  arc  of  comparatively  sober  design,  and 
even  those  which  are  most  extravagant  as  compositions,  and 
ovcr-loaded  with  ill-assorteil  details,  are  of  interest  as  ex- 
liibiting  numerous  samples  of  ornament. 

As  the  more  regular  Itilian  style  gained  ground,  the  fashion 
of  chimney- pieces  greatly  changed  ;  the  decorated  super- 
stnicturo  reaching  from  the  chininey-pieceitaclf  to  the  ceiling 
ims  either  discarded  liltogciher,  or  greatly  reduced  so  as  to 
become  no  more  than  a  carved  framing  to  a  paunel.  The 
chimney-jiiece  and  firc-plncc  were  reduced  to  ncarlj^  their 
modern  profjortions  and  dimensions,  whereas  the  opening  or 
fire- J  dace  had  previoa^ly  been  of  such  size  that  a  person 
might  stand  within  it,  as  it  resembled  tliat  of  a  large  open 
kitchen  fire-place  ;  which,  putting  aside  other  objections,  caused 
a  room  to  appear  low  by  comparison.  At  present  the  height 
of  tlie  opcnmg  is  made  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases,  viz.  from 
three  to  tliree  feet  and  a  half,  the  width  alone  being-  in- 
creased accordingly  as  a  larger  fire-place  than  ysual  is  re* 
c^uircd,  and  the  dressings  around  it  extended  so  as  to  pro|)0r- 
tion  the  chimney-])icce  in  some  degree  to  the  size  of  the 
room  as  a  piece  of  architectural  furniture  in  it :  thus  like 
other  furniture  its  dimensions  are  limited  by  pur[KJse  and  con- 
venience, for  were  buch  as  they  dictate  exceeded,  the  chim- 
ney-piece itself  would  look  gigantic,  and  the  mantel-piece 
would  tn?  out  of  reach.  When  therefore  a  single  fire- place  of 
the  usual  size  is  insuificient,  as  for  very  spacious  rooms  or  gaJ- 
leries,  there  are  two  or  even  more  according  to  circumstances, 
and  they  muit  of  course  l>e  placed  with  strict  regard  to  archi- 
tectural symmetry  :  thuij,  if  two,  there  is  generally  one  at  each 
end  of  tlic  room,  though  both  are  sometimes  placed  on  one 
Bide  of  it,  viz,  that  facing  the  windows,  equidistant  from  the 
centre,  and  if  the  room  be  an  ante-room,  vi  ith  the  door  into  it 
bet\ieen  them,  and  foldingnloorsat  each  end  into  the  adjoining 
np:irtments.  Again  ^  if  there  are  three  chimney-pieces,  one 
will  be  at  each  end,  and  the  third  in  the  centre  of  the  side 
opposite  the  wintlowa,  though  there  arc  instances  of  even 
throe  being  placed  all  on  thai  side.  More  than  that  numlicr 
are  scarcely  ever  required, — even  so  many  being  rather  for  orna- 
ment and  regularity  of  de-sign  than  actmd  use.  Aprtmcnts 
of  such  size  as  to  require  tlicni  on  that  account,  are  rarely 
usotl  as  ordinary  sitling-rotjms,  and  there  is  little  occasion  for 
fires  in  them  at  all  when  they  arc  thronged  with  company. 
Still  there  is  occiislonally  a  gi-cater  nmnlwr  i  the  jiicture- 
gallery  at  Buckingham  Palace,  for  instance,  has  no  fewer  than 
five  chimney-pieces,  viz.  two  on  each  siile,  and  another  at  the 
north  end.  Fire-|daces  are  sometimes  made  on  the  window  side 
of  the  room,  which  although  by  no  means  to  be  recommended 
for  general  practice,  or  for  more  than  one  or  two  rooms  at  the 
most  in  the  same  house,  has  its  advantages  in  parti tuhu*  cases. 
It  is  a  conrenient  disiMwition  tor  them  in  lihrnrie-?,  because  a 
person  con  sit  and  read  by  the  fireside  and  a  window  at  the  same 
time  ;  it  is  also  very  ngreeable  to  have  a  chimney-piece  so 
iilace<l  when  the  windows  ttjmmand  a  fine  prospect;  thirdl\% 
It  produces  a  ditFcrcnce  of  chartictor  Iwtwcen  that  and  tfic 
other  rooms.  In  such  rase  there  must  of  coiir.«;c  Ix?  a  central 
pier  fur  the  firc-plaoe,  and  tliat  pier  nmst  be  of  such  width  as 
to  allow  tlie  chiinney-piccc  to  be  placed  against  it  without 
Beeming  to  be  sqiicezcd  in  between  the  windows.  It  is  ob- 
jt.*ctcd  tliat  when  the  chiumey-piece  is  so  placed,  not  only  is 
the  wtudow  side  of  tlie  room  apt  to  look  cro^N ded,  btit  ihu  oj)- 
posite  one  to  look  blank  ;  but  th;ii  depends  entirely  iqxjn  ctr- 
cmnstinces:  in  a  libmry,  the  opposite  wall  would  be  suffi- 
ciently tille<l  with  booLcai^es  ;  or  in  any  other  room  a  sutficient 
Imlmvc  may  be  kept  up  between  the  oiJio^ite  sidca  by  hang- 


ing some  very  large  piclure,  or  inirror,  imrncdtalely  i 
chimney-piece,  or  by  a  cabinet  or  some  otlier  Ustigc.  tMcrl 

furniture  ;  or  it  may  chance  to  be  a  verv  '--^-^  f^mr 

have  that  side  of  the  room  fn?t  frori  y-j 

aflbrd s  tii e  onnort  un i ty  of  o btain i n e  •- '  '■  ^ « 

the  centre  or  it  into  another  apai' 

of  which  would  sutheiently  fill  uji 

stead  of  being   placed  between  window  s>  < 

sometimes  put  beneafh  them,  t)ie  niaiifcl-pT' 

temal  sill  of  the  window,  and  the  flue  ' 

of  the  adjacent  piers.     Again,  where  I 

at,  a  chimncy-pjcce  is  set  in  an  architr  f  i       i  . 

tire ly  fillctl  with  looking-glass,  in  whlcJj   ^  ^'«    ^ 

ni  anted -piece  are  made  to  project  ven 

doiibletl  by  reflection,  the  chiumcy-pii' 

being  a  solid  and  insulated  mass  of  iiiai  Imr. 

JVinrblc  is  now  tlie  usuid  material  Ibr  chimne 
in  ordinary  houses,  and  such   very  general  ^^" - 
for  the  purpose  has  caused  economy  to  be  n 
give  nlamness  of  design  and  acantinc&s  of  w  • 
tore  being  out  of  the  question ;  the  mould 
jilain,  nod  the  mantcl-picce  a  mere  shelf,     i 
this  class  are  manufactured  by  wholesale,  and  lut 
other  articles  of  fnniiture  ready-made^  rctiuirinL 
fixed  lip  when  purchased.     Convenient  ana  ecooiJiiiwad  i 
may  l)e,  such  a  system  is  not  caJculuted  to  advance  I 
a  chimney-piece  ought  to  be  designed  expn    ' 
tienlar  room  where  it  is  to  be  put  up.     Tnn' 
in  houses  of  a  stiperior  kind,  and  yet  in  sou. 
there  is  so  far  from  being  that  accordance  1 
of  the  chimney  - 1  Meccs  and  the  other  archit*.t.«, ,. 
of  the  nmm,  tliat,  although  the  former  caU  for  ru' 
tlian  a  lesser  degree  of  embellishment,  inasoiiich  . 

more  closely  observed,  they  have  frequently  rtrj  l 

consequently  apjiear  to  be  in  a  style  of  Reeled  ad  J 
severity  in  comparison  with  all  the  rest.     Wfirte  tfa 
both  style  and  keeping  ore  sonietimcs  so  outnigeoaslv  r_ 
that  chimney-pieces  of*  erinkum-cnmkum '  dcfign^dki 
Qttatorie,  are  stuck  in  rooms  whose  other  architecturtiif 
ings  are  marked  by  the  opjKjeite  cxtrcine  of  soberom  i 
plainness.     I^ cither  is  tliat  attention  ^vea  to  odour  ^ 
ought  to  l>e :  very  dark  or  black  mju^blc  u  by  no  i 
most  suitable  for  puch  i>uri)ose,  because  instead  of  rdii 
fire-place,  the  chimney*piece  and  fire-place  toeetherj 
dull  ami  sombre  mass.   Thi:?  disagreeable  cflcct  is  Tcr^ 
increased  w  hen — as  is  actually  the  case  in  the  i 
of  tlie  new  Conservative  Club-house — black  maiiilt  J 
pieces  arc  introduced  among  scagliola  coloomi  j 
of  pide  or  bright  hues  :  all  consistency  of  compofill 
colour  is  dcstr^n  cd,  and  instead  of  bcLng  omamcotil  \ 
the  chimney-pieces  look  no  better  than  two  dismal  I ' 
architecture.     In  fact  bhiek  is  quite  as  unsuitable  a  i 
cliimney- pieces  as  it  would  Ijc  for  door-cjises  and 
dressings.     Among  collections  of  designs  for  chimsr 
Piranesi's  *■  Manicrc  di  omar  di  Camiui  *  u  unrivalled  1 
nificencc  of  ideas. 

CHINA.  The  first  attempt  of  tlie  Engliih  <o  < 
trade  with  China  was  in  li>9tj,  when  three  thl\%  ' 
letters  from  Queen  Elizal»eth,  were  freighud  (nr  tK^^ 
but  ihcy  were  lost  on  the  voyage  out;  and  i 
apiiears  to  have  bfcn  made  till  1537 »  wh* 
ships  from  England  arrived  in  Macao  Roods,  In  a  i 
they  sailed  up  to  the  Bocca  Tigri.-^,  v\  hich  is 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Ihr  I 
guese,  already  establi.shed  at  Macao  and  trading 
Chinese,  hud  misrcjiresented  the  jwrposes  of  the 
whoj  having  communicated  with  the  numdarins,  utir 
to  wait,  nnd  told  that  their  wishes  should  be  attended  iHk 
few  days  afterwards  they  were,  witliout  warning,  Isif4 1 
from  the  fort.  Incensed  by  this  act  oi'  tre^ichcry,  tlieyi 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Canton,  stormed  the  ^TUaitb",  and  a 
off  the  guns.  A  further  comnmnication  then  look  l^MX% 
tlic  mandarins,  who  laid  the  blame  on  the  Fortugmi** 
goes  were  supplied  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  guna 
stored,  and  the  Knglith  ships  sailed  quietly  away. 
no  commercial  interctiurse  took  place  fer  ?nntr  yr: 
ward.4.  The  East  India  Company  < 
small  commctx'ial  ageneies  at  Arooy, 
islands  of  Chowan  and  Konno^i ;  but  the  i 
exactions  of  tlie  mandarins,  proved  so  tfi 
profitable,  that  the  Company  deemed  iJ 
their  agents  from  those  places,  unci 
tra<le  at  Canton,  wliich  continued  to  atl^junv,  « 
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f  uitermptioM^  in  conscqumce  of  the  high  duties 
KBCtioiis  .to  which  it  was  subjected.     Only  one  ship 

0  Canton  in  1734,  and  dunn^  the  whole  of  1736 
lumber  of  European  ships  which  took  in  cargoes  at 
3  only  ten,  of  whidh  four  were  English,  two  French, 
1,  one  Swede,  and  one  Dane.  In  1644  the  Man* 
tars  obtained  possession  of  the  government  of  the 
npire,  after  a  contest  of  more  than  twenty  ^ears. 
ictions  and  insulting  assumption  of  supcnority  on 
»f  the  Chinese  authorities,  as  well  as  disputes  with 
h  and  Portuguese,  led  occasionally  to  outrage  and 
ut  the  trade  at  Canton  continued  to  advance,  till  at 

attention  of  the  British  government  was  drawn  to 
s  importance,  and  in  1788  Lord  Cathcart  was  ap- 
linssador  to  China ;  he  died  however  on  his  passage 
he  frigate  in  which  he  had  sailed  returned  to  Enr- 

1  1792  Lord  Macartney  sailed  from  England  in 
bin  as  ambassador  to  the  Chinese  emperor  at  Peking, 
ed  by  Dr.  Staunton,  aftemvards  Sir  George  Staunton, 
J  of  lection,  chiefly  in  order  to  obtain  leave  to 
ingpo,  Tientsing,  Chusan,  and  other  places  besides 
The  embassy  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  emperor,  in 
nication  to  the  king  of  England,  stated  that  British 
was  to  be  limited  to  the  port  of  Canton. 

le  mission  of  Lord  Macartney  the  general  condition 
iglish  at  Canton  was  considerably  improved ;  the 
f  the  mandarins  became  less  imperious ;  the  cxac- 
r  and  less  annoying ;  and  though  some  of  the  hcavi- 
ns  on  the  trade  still  continued,  the  commercial  pro- 
the  English  was  tolerably  quiet  and  rarely  intcr- 

ermption  however  of  some  importance  occurred  in 
onscquence  of  Admiral  Drury,  by  direction  of  the 
I  Company,  landing  troopa  on  Macao,  for  the  pro- 
'  that  island  agunst  the  supposed  designs  of  the 
The  Chinese,  regarding  Macao  as  a  portion  of  their 
id  the  Portuguese  as  mere  tenants  at  will,  ordered 
b  titiops  to  be  withdrawn ;  the  order  was  not  com- 
I ;  the  Com[)any*s  trade  at  Canton  was  stopped  in 
ce,  and  provisions  denied  to  all  Britbh  ships  in  the 
dmiral  Dnir^,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain 
»  with  the  viceroy  at  Canton,  threatened  to  force  the 
ips  which  the  Cmnese  had  placed  across  the  river, 
ot  carry  his  threat  into  execution.  After  fruitless 
I  which  lasted  three  months,  the  Chinese  gained 
t;  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Macao, 
8   resumed,  and  Admiral  Drury  sailed  away  to 

r  dispute  between  the  British  and  Chinese  occurred 
a  consequence  of  the  British  frigate  Doris  having 
he  American  ship  Hunter,  and  brought  her  prize 
^ton  river.  The  Chinese  authorities  directed  the 
e  of  Merchants  to  send  the  Doris  away,  to  which 
littee  replied,  that  they  had  not  the  ix)wer.  The 
luthorities  thereupon  began  a  series  of  aggressive 
not  a}2:ainst  the  frigate,  but  against  the  mercantile 
y.  The  Committee  of  Merchants,  feeling  the  ag- 
to  be  intolerable,  determined  on  the  bold  measure  of 
he  trade.  The  Chinese,  finding  the  weapon  which 
nore  than  once  used  against  the  Britbh  now  turned 
lemselves,  became  more  conciliatory.  Sir  George 
son  of  Sir  George  Staunton  who  had  been  in  Lord 
it's  embassy,  was  appointed  to  manage  the  negotia- 
ic  ultimately  gained  the  principal  points  for  which  the 
ntended,  which  were  then  incorporated  in  an  official 
signed  and  published  by  the  viceroy. 
c  conduct  of  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  was 
the  commercial  transactions  of  Great  Britain  were 
les  exposed  to  the  risk  of  interruption  from  the 
xi  extortions  of  the  official  delegates  at  Canton,  who 
jourt  of  Peking  in  profound  ignorance  of  their  own 
trticipation  in  the  profits  of  the  illegal  traffic  and  of 
"GMve  conduct  towards  the  merchants, 
cipol  object  of  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  in  1816 
nplain  of  the  treatment  to  which  British  commerce 
;ted  at  Canton,  and  to  fix  it  upon  a  solid  and  equi- 
i,with  the  means  of  appeal  to  the  cmj)cror  himself  in 
;ed.  Lord  Amherst  left  England  on  the  10th  of 
1816,  and  the  ships  arrived  in  Macao  Roads  on  the 
uly.  Ilaving  been  joined  by  Sir  (icorge  Staunton 
I,  the  embassy  reached  the  gulf  of  Pcrhelcc  on  the 
Tuly,  but  the  ambassador  did  not  land  till  the  9th  of 
Toe  objects  of  the  mission  were  not  attained,  and 


the  ambassador,  afler  reaching  Peking,  returned  through  the 
interior  of  China.  Meantime  the  Alceste,  the  Lyra,  and 
the  Hewett  Indiaman  had  returned  to  Canton,  and  the  local 
authorities  displayed  their  ill  feeling  by  prohibiting  the 
Hewett  from  taking  in  a  camo,  and  refusing  to  allow  the 
Alceste  and  Lyra  to  anchor  at  Wampoa  and  take  in  provbions. 
The  Alceste  was  fired  at  by  the  war-junks  and  the  fort  at  the 
Bocca  Tigrb.  A  single  shot  silenced  the  iunks,  and  a  single 
broadside  sent  the  garrison  scampering  up  the  hill  against  ue 
side  of  which  the  fort  b  built  The  effect  of  this  decisive 
retaliation  was,  that  provisions  in  abundance  were  sent  to  the 
Alceste  at  Wampoa,  the  Ilewett  was  permitted  to  take  in  a 
cargo,  and  a  statement  was  publbhed  which  described  the 
firing  as  a  salute. 

Though  Lord  Amherst's  mission  was  unsuccessful,  it  was 
followed  by  a  longer  interval  of  freedom  from  Chinese  annoy- 
ance than  had  ever  before  been  experienced.  From  1816  to 
1 829,  not  a  single  stoppage  of  Britbn  trade  took  place,  except  a 
short  interruption  in  1822,  arbmg  out  of  an  unprovoked  attack 
by  the  Chinese  on  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Topaze  frigate, 
^ho  were  taking  in  water  at  the  bland  of  Lintin.  In  this 
case  the  Chinese  local  government  at  Canton  made  the  first 
advances  towards  a  resumption  of  the  intercourse  which  had 
been  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  provocation  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese. 

The  illegal  trade  in  opium  had  been  driven  in  1822,  owing 
to  the  exactions  of  the  Portuguese,  from  Macao  to  Lintin,  a 
small  ishind  between  Macao  and  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
river.  The  local  government  of  Canton,  by  its  long  course  of 
secret  participation  in  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 

Srohibited  article,  and  consequent  connivance  at  the  intro- 
uction  of  it,  had  placed  themselves  in  such  a  position  with 
respect  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  Europeans,  that  they  dared 
not  interfere  to  protect  their  own  subjects  at  Lintin,  where 
armed  European  smugglers  lay  in  defiance  of  their  authority. 
The  exclusive  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  with  Chma 
terminated  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1834,  and  several  private 
ships  soon  afterwards  quitted  Canton  with  cargoes  of  tea  for 
the  British  Islands.  The  new  act  declared  '  that  it  should  bo 
lawful  for  hb  majesty,  by  commission  under  hb  sign  manual, 
to  appoint  not  exceeding  three  superintendents  of  Uie  trade  of 
hb  Majesty's  subjects  with  China,  and  to  give  to  such  super- 
intendents certain  powers  and  authorities.'  Lord  Napier  was 
appointed  chief  superintendent,  John  Francis  Davis,  Esq., 
second  superintendent,  and  Sir  George  B.  Robinson  third 
superintendent.  The  instructions,  under  the  royal  sign 
manual,  dated  Dec.  31,  1833,  say,  *In  execution  of  the  said 
commission,  .you  will  take  up  your  residence  at  tlie  port  of 
Canton,'  &c.,  and  the  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
signed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  Jan.  26,  1834,  say,  *  Your  Lord- 
ship will  announce  yQur  arrival  at  Canton  by  letter  to  the 
viceroy.'  The  Britbh  government  seem  neither  to  have  pro- 
vided for  nor  indeed  to  have  contemplated  any  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  or  any  difficulty  arising 
from  their  insolent  assumption  of  authority  and  bigoted  ad- 
herence to  matters  of  ceremony  connected  with  that  assump- 
tion. Till  1834  the  East  India  Company  stood  in  the  way  of 
an^  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 
W  ith  the  whole  trade  under  their  control,  they  adopted  the 
general  policy  of  entire  submission  to  the  Chinese,  their  great 
object  being  to  carry  on  their  trade  peaceably  and  without 
interruption,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
supercargoes. 

Lord  Napier  arrived  at  Macao  from  Great  Britain  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1834,  on  the  26th  he  sailed  up  to  Canton,  and 
on  the  26th  addressed  a  letter  to  the  viceroy,  announcing  hb 
ai)pointment  as  chief  superintendent,  and  requesting  an  inter- 
view. The  letter  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
superscribed  with  the  character  *  pin,'  or  *  petition.'  This 
character  had  been  used  by  the  8ui>ercargoe8  of  the  East  India 
Comi)any,  but  Lord  Napier,  as  a  high  officer  representative 
of  the  Britbh  government,  was  expressly  directed  not  to  use 
it  On  the  18th  of  August,  Lord  Napier  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw to  Macao.  The  order  was  not  complied  with.  On  the 
21st  of  August  a  shipment  of  cargo  which  had  been  announced 
by  the  Hong  merchants  was  countermanded,  and  on  the  2nd 
of  September  the  Brirish  trade  was  entirely  suspended  by  the 
viceroy.  On  the  4th  of  September  the  residence  of  Lord 
Napier  was  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  hi« 
native  servants  were  driven  away,  and  his  6»PI>Jv  of  provision* 
was  cut  off.  Under  these  circumstances  Lord  Napier  sent  fw 
a  guard  of  marines,  and  requested  that  the  Imogcne  and 
Andromache  might  bo  sent  up  to  the  anchorage  of  the  trad© 
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at  Whampoa.  The  guard  was  sent  up  on  the  6th  of  September, 
and  the  two  ships  sailed  through  the  Bocca  Tigris  on  the  7th, 
silencing  as  they  passed  the  batteries  which  were  opened  on 
them.  Negotiations  ensued,  and  on  the  15th  of  Sieptenilxir 
Lord  Napier  announced  to  the  British  merchants  that,  having 
in  vain  used  every  effort  to  establish  the  commission  at  Canton, 
he  did  not  at  present  feel  authorized,  by  continuing  to  main- 
tain his  ckims,  to  cause  any  further  interruption  to  the  trade 
of  the  port.  The  two  shijjs  then  returned  down  the  river, 
and  on  the  21st  Lord  Napier  was  embarked  under  a  strong 
guard  of  Chinese  officers  and  soldiers  to  proceed  by  the  Inner 
Passage  to  Macao,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th,  sutfcring  from 
fever  brought  on  by  the  noise,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
the  annoyance  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  On  the  11th 
of  October,  1834,  he  died. 

Mr.  Davis,  who,  previously  to  his  becoming  second  super- 
intendent, had  been  the  chief  supercargo  of  the  East  India 
Company,  succeeded  Lord  Napier  as  iirst  superintendent. 
Mr.  Davis,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1834,  had  wnttcn  to  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  following  terms  : — *  Lord  Napier  seems  to 
be  clear  as  to  his  instructions  allowing  him  to  decline  any  but 
a  direct  communication  with  the  officers  of  government,  and 
in  the  policy  of  his  course  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
eoncurring ;  for  to  be  governed  by  the  Hong  merchants,  a 
system  which  has  always  been  highly  detrimental  to  our  true 
interests,  would  now  be  infinitely  worse  than  under  the  rei^ 
of  the  Company,  whose  transactions,  amounting  to  some  mil- 
lions per  annum,  did  of  course  give  them  great  influence  over 
those  merchants.  This  species  of  influence  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  us,  who,  unless  we  can  have  direct  access  to  the  go- 
vernment otficers,  can  do  nothing  whatever.  Lortl  Napier's 
letter  of  announcement  was  rejected  on  tlic  most  frivolous  and 
inadmissible  pretexts.' 

Mr.  Davis,  in  January,  1835,  embarked  for  England,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Robinson  as  chief  superin- 
tendent. Captain  Elliot,  who  had  previously  been  secretary, 
then  became  second  supciintcndciit.  On  the  21st  of  January, 
1835,  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Argyle,  which  had  anchored 
on  the  coast  of  China  in  consequence  of  sea  damage,  were 
seized  and  detained  by  the  local  authorities.  Captain  Elliot, 
proceeding  to  Canton,  on  the  4th  of  February,  for  tlic  pur- 
|)Ose  of  demand ing  the  restoration  of  the  crew,  was  grossly 
assaulted  by  the  authorities  there,  and  forcibly  removed.  The 
crew  of  the  Argyle  however  were  restorwl  on  the  18th  of 
February.  On  tlic  23rd  of  February  several  chests  of  opium, 
which  had  been  seized  from  smugglers,  were  publicly  burnt  at 
Canton. 

The  reciproeal  interests  of  China  and  Great  Britain  kept 
aflUirs  tolerably  cjuiet,  and  trade  continued  to  prosjKJr  under 
the  charge  of  Sir  (icorge  Uubinson  during  1835  and  1836, 
the  Chinese  and  British  authorities  carefully  abstaining  from 
any  communication  with  each  other. 

Sir  George  llobiiison  was  rt>ralled  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  Captain  Elliot  appointe<l  cliief  superintendent. 
This  order  was  received  at  Canton  December  4,  1 836. 

The  o]H.>ning  of  the  British  trade  in  1834,  had  given  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  smuggling  of  all  kinds,  and  the  illicit  trade 
in  opium  continued  to  increase,  though  the  edicts  against  it 
became  more  severe,  and  were  more  rigidly  enforced.  The 
smugglers  were  entirely  driven  from  Lintin,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  tratiic  extended  not  only  to  the  east  coast,  but 
was  carried  on  within  the  Canton  river  as  far  us  \Vham]K)u  by 
Europeans  in  tlieir  own  bouts  in  the  most  au(la<'ious  manner. 
Captain  Elliot  nse<l  every  oHbrt  in  aid  of  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities, to  check  tlie  im|K)rtation,  at  the  same  time  adopting  a 
system  of  conciliation  which  had  the  cftect  of  making  them 
more  iniiKjriou.^.  Their  comnmnieations  were  always  addrcsse<l 
to  the  llong  nuTchants  :  '  they  are  not  addressed  to  mo  at  all,' 
says  Captain  f^lliot  in  one  ot*  his  dispiitchos ;  *  they  s|K'ak  of  me, 
not  to  mo;*  and  ho  >\asdireeied  to  suimiit hiscommunicati(ms 
to  the  Ilon-r  merchants,  in  ortler  that  ihcy  might  judge 
whether  the  lan«r"age  was  sufficiently  res|}ectful. 

In  Mardr,  1k37,  an  edict  was  received  fnmi  the  emperor 
allowing  Captain  Elliot  to  reside  at  Cant(m,and  he  continue<l 
to  connnunicate  i)y  tiie  medium  of  the  llong  merchants,  and 
to  use  the  character  *  pin,'  or  '  |)etition,'  though  both  were 
rei)eate<ily  objected  to  bv  the  British  ministers,  who  thus  kept 
Elliot  scpiabbling  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  williout  them- 
selves taking  any  Fteps  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive  lornialities. 

Th(»  aspetrt  of  aliairs  at  Canton  became  nioi-o  glooniy  about 
the  iH'ginniii'r  of  1H3^.  The  diH'erenees  iH'twwn  the  officers 
of  the  two  nations  remained  unadjib^tcil,  and  a  debt  of  more 
tlum  Uinc  loiiijons  of  dollars  was  due  to  the  British  factory 


from  two  insolvent  llong  merchants,  with  little  pmM 
liquidation.  Admiral  Sir  Frederic  Maitland  arrived  at  Mar 
July  12,  1838,  in  the  Wellesley  ship  of  war,  accoin(«iifd 
the  armed  brig  Algerine.  Captain  Elliot  joined  him.  uA 
edict  of  the  viceroy  was  sent  to  them  through  the  ukl  dna 
of  the  llong  merchants,  which  nvas  retumMl  unopmcd,  w 
a  notice  that  such  a  mode  of  communication  was  prohilii 
by  the  British  government.  Captain  Elliot  then  prMoi 
to  Canton,  and,  to  evade  the  '  pin'  difficulty,  sent  an  «pi 
paper  to  the  viceroy  by  a  mandarin,  but  it  was  reummi  si 
a  notice  that  it  could  not  be  received  without  the  dunei 
*  pin.'  Meantime  a  British  boat  passing  by  the  Bocrt  TU 
was  bnmght-to  by  a  shot,  and  a  mandarin  came  on  booil 
ascertain  whether  Admiral  Maitland  was  on  botrd.  saa 
that  if  he  was,  the  boat  would  not  be  permitted  to  ^ 
Admiral  Maitland,  on  being  informed  of  this  insult,  proew^ 
with  the  Wellesley  and  Algerine  to  require  an  nplm^ 
the  result  of  which  was,  a  written  disavowal  of  any  iMolB 
to  insult,  with  which  the  admiral  was  satisfied,  rpttmarfiill. 
former  anchorage,  and  soon  afterwards  sailed  away.  i 

Fresh  disturl^mces  broke  out  in  consequence  olf  tke  apfl 
gling  of  opium.  Preparations  were  made  on  the  lit 
Dcceml)er,  18t38,  to  strangle  a  Chinese  opium-smaiBi^criii 
sr[uare  immediately  in  front  of  the  factories  at  Caatoo, 
the  Europeans  resisted,  and  the  man  was  executed 
but  a  riot  and  contest  with  the  Chinese  afterwards  e 
Euro|)eans  retreated  within  the  factories,  which  the 
then  amounting  to  many  thousands,  attempted  to  font, 
they  were  at  length  dispersed  by  a  body  of  Chiocie  nU 
Captain  Elliot,  on  the  18th  of  I)eeember,  published  mi 
requiring  all  British-owned  vcss<.'ls  trading  in  opiom  to  ll 
the  river  within  three  days.  The  Chinese  authoritiei ImmI 
were  not  conciliated ;  on  the  26th  of  Febnzary,  1899,iClli 
opium-snmggler  was  strangled  in  front  of  the  fsrtnit^ 
spite  of  the  op})osition  of  the  Euro] wans ;  in  coBK^oa 
which  iu;3ulting  and  oifensive  proceeding  all  the  fomca 
were  struck,  and  remonstrances  sent  to  the  viceroy,  to i 
no  answer  was  returned. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1839,  Lin  Tsih  Sew  «Tif«d«0 
ton  as  high  commissioner  from  the  imperial  court,  nd  iH 
diately  commenced  a  series  of  measures  which  reodmdi^ 
between  China  and  (in*ut  Britain  unavoidalile.  Ib  M 
quence  of  Captain  Elliot's  order  (which  in  fact  he  U^ 
authority  to  make  nor  any  juiwcr  to  enforce)  the  op 

had  left  the  river,  but  this  was  not  enough  for  Cl 

Lin.  Having  first  sent  round  the  Hong  nierchtntf  to  Mil 
tuin  by  inquiry  what  arms  the  foreigners  ])osses9cd  fa  Mj 
immediate  defence,  he  then,  on  the  18th  of  Man-h,  iaarf|| 
order  commanding  all  opium  in  British  ships,  whether  bII 
Canton  river  or  on  the  coast  of  China,  to  be  pimi  np*j| 
officers  in  order  that  it  might  be  destroyed.  On  the  ISihM 
foreign  residents  were  forbidden  to  leave  China,  sad  «■ 
21  St  the  factories  were  surrounded  by  soldiers,  the  hM 
servants  withdrawn,  and  the  means  of  subristence  fit  4 
Caf)tain  Elliot  had  joined  his>  countrymen  in  the  fortoriOid 
demanded  fiassports,  which  were  refused.  The  Huiiadiri 
all  the  opium  on  board  the  ships  was  demanded  of  hia,fl 
under  these  circumstances  of  intimidation  he  issued  iMjill 
enjoining  all  British  subjects  to  surrender  to  him  all  the  dfH 
under  their  contn)l,  for  the  service  of  her  Majesty's  p^ 
ment,  pledging  himself  as  responsible,  on  the  ]ittitofd«fl 
vennnent,  to  each  and  all  of  them,  for  the  value  of  theifil 
delivered  up.  Having  ascertained  that  he  could  olitm  i^M 
chests,  he  undertook  to  deliver  them  to  the  offiivwrfC* 
missioner  Lin.  On  the  20th  of  Ajnil  half  the  quamitr* 
delivered,  an<l  the  remainder  on  the  21^t  of  May.  Tlieh* 
ing  and  destniotion  commenced  on  the  3rd  of  June,  anJoU 
pieil  twenty  days. 

Meantime  Captain  Elliot  had  written  to  Lord  AwilB 
then  governor  genend  of  India,  detailing  the  systrm  kA  v 
lence  and  si)oliation  which  had  been  adopted  hy  the  Cinna 
sioner,  and  requesting  him  to  snid  as  uuiny  shi|ift  of  wSi"  I 
armed  vessels  as  could  lie  s))ared  from  the  lndi«m  stall 
This  message  had  lK?cn  sent  by  the  Lame  sloop-of-war.  i 
there  did  not  then  remain  a  single  British  armed  ves*cl  in 
Chinese  waters  for  the  proteirtion  ol'  British  life  aihl  J 
perty. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  opium  all  foreigners  were  jJIon 
to  leave  Canton,  except  sixteen,  who  were  af\erw.L-fU  h 
ever  allowed  to  dejmrt  under  an  edict  from  the  \iei'n»y.  vl 
conmiandfMl  ihem  never  to  return. 

On  the  2<Mh  of  July,  1839,  C-uptain  Elliot  wamiMl  the 
tish  community,  all  of  whom  were  now  living  in  the  dilfe 
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[{iSj  that  he  '  had  moved  her  Majojtty's  and  the 
rnnionts  to  forbid  the  adiiiisston  of  tea  and  other 
Uhina  into  Great  Britain  and  India.*  1'his  stoi)- 
!e  irritated  Commissioner  Lin  exeessively.  lie 
ins  of  placards  to  induce  the  British  to  disregard 
iot*s  notice,  and  having  gone  down  to  Macao, 
uter  of  complaint  to  the  Portui^ese  against  Cap- 
iat *  he  had  prevented  the  merchant -ships  of  his 
n  entering  the  port  of  Canton.*     Commissioner 

the  most  severe  measures  to  prevent  the  U84»  of 
?.  Chinese;  but  it  v»'as  more  eairerly  sought  for  than 
ic  very  slri(!tness  of  the  proliihition  and  severity 
iires  seemed  to  create  a  sort  of  mania  for  it  which 
d  rcstniin. 

rdv  bftwt»en  the  Chinese  and  some  British  and 
n'amon,  a  Chinaman  was  killed.  In  constv 
liis  homicide,  an  order  was  issued  on  the  15tli 
interdicting  the  supply  of  any  kind  of  food  to 

in  China,  and  on  tlie  31st  of  August  a  pm- 
as  issued  calling  uiwn  the  Chinese  to  arm  and 
iritish,  whose  situation  was  becoming  daily  more 
dangerous,  when,  on  the  11th  of  September,  the 
ti>h  frigate,  arrived,  and  Captain  Smith,  the  com- 
nediately  published  a  notice  of  bIocka<ie  of  the 
on,  on  the  ground  *  that  the  regular  supplies  of 
en  prohibited  to  her  Majesty's  subjects;  tliat  the 
pie  had  l)een  ordered  to  fire  U|x>n  and  seize  them 
cy  went ;  and  that  certain  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
?n  actually  cut  off.'  The  proclamation  against  the 
immediately  withdrawn,  provisions  were  no  longer 
md  Captain  Smith  then  withdrew  the  notice  of 

sh  frigate  Hyacinth  joine<l  the  Volage  on  the 
>l>er,  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  the  two  frigates 
cd  by  twenty-nine  war-junks  under  Admiral 
e  Chinese  were  beaten  off  with  great  loss ;  one 
)wn  up,  and  several  were  sunk.  On  the  6th  of 
A'>,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued,  directing  all  trade 
Britain  to  cease  for  ever. 

ese  now  made  active  preparations  for  the  protec- 
'unton  river ;  the  old  forts  were  repaired  and  new 
,  guns  collected,  fire-ships  got  ready,  and  troop 
On  the  22nd  of  May  the  British  nlerchant-^hll) 
ttackcd  by  eight  junks  ami  three  large  Ixwits,  when 
3f  tlie  Hellas  were  wounded.  On  the  J)th  of  Jr.ru» 
Tul  attempt  was  made  to  l>uni  the  British  ships  iiy 
srails.  The  British  naval  forre  was  rapidly  inig- 
ir  Gordon  liremer  hoist(Ml  his  broad  jKMidant  on 
Tellesley,  74,  and  on  the  22nd  of  June,  18-10, 
I  blockade  of  the  port  and  river  of  Canton  in  all 
t,  by  order  of  the  liritis^h  government.  British 
s  continued  to  arrive,  and  within  a  day  or  two 
ice  of  blockade  the  chief  command  was  assumed 
Imind  the  Hon.  George  KUiot,  who  had  just 
e  Melville,  74. 

)rce  liaving  been  left  in  the  Canton  river  to  main- 
kade,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1840,  the  fleet  sailed 
long  the  coast  of  China,  Rear-Admiral  Elliot  and 
ot  having  Ixien  appointed  joint-pleni))otentiaries 
*-ith  the  emperor  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
5ns. 

Ind  of  July,  a  boat  sent  into  Amoy  from  the 
Kuns,  and  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  wius  fired  uix>n. 

having  poured  in  her  broa<isides  with  terrific 
bsitteries  and  war-junks,  sailed  away  and  rejoiucMl 
'inghai,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Chusan,  was 

5th  of  July,  after  a  slight  resistance ;  and  on  the 
,  in  consequence  of  the  n»fusal  of  the  authorities 

0  receive  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  l>e 
to  the  Emperor  of  China  at  Peking,  a  blockade 
ed  of  the  east  coast  of  China,  from  Ningpo  to  the 
!  Yang-tse-keang,  the  most  commercial  part  ol  the 
«rd  of  China. 

d  of  July,  1840,  the  entire  British  force,  including 
.  which  liad  sailed  to  the  north  together  with  the 
ed  in  the  Canton  river,  comprised  three  74-gun 
'  44  guns,  three  of  28  guns,  fivo  of  20  guns,  two 
one  of  10  guns,  a  large  troop-sliip,  four  arme<I 

1  twenty-seven  transpcjrts,  having  on  board  three 
soldiers,  a  body  of  Bengal  volunteers,  and  a  cori)s 
ppers  and  miners. 

Ith  of  Auffust,  1840,  the  Miulagascar  steamer, 
I  EUiot  on  board,  entered  the  Teiho,  which  flows 


past  Peking  on  the  south  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Pecbelce, 
where  the  rest  of  the  fleet  arrived  a  few  days  afterwards.  Loiti 
Palmerston's  communication  was  now  received,  and  forwarded 
to  the  emperor  at  Peking,  and  a  conference  took  place  near  the 
town  of  1  ientsing  between  Cautain  Elliot  and  iGshen,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province.  While  the  emperor's  answer  was  ex- 
pected, the  greater  part  of  the  ships  sailed  northward  up  the 
Gulf  of  Pechelee,  as  far  as  the  great  wall  of  China.  On  their 
return,  tlie  result  of  the  emperor's  answer  and  the  negotiations 
with  Keshen  was,  that  the  two  pleniiMtentiaries  agreed  to 
n*tum  with  the  squadron  to  Canton,  wnither  Keshen  was  to 
be  sent  as  im))erial  commissioner,  to  supersede  Lin,  whom  the 
emperor  described  as  *  no  better  than  a  wooden  image.* 

The  squadron  arrived,  November  20,  off  Macao,  on  its  re- 
turn from  the  gulf  of  Pechelee,  and  on  the  29th  Bear-Admiral 
Elliot  was  com]x»lled  to  resign  his  situation  of  joiut-pleui|K>- 
tentiary,  owing  to  sudden  and  severe  illness. 

On  the  Gth  of  Jaimary,  1841,  in  the  midst  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  Keshen,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued,  requiring  all 
British  shi]is  and  men  to  be  destroyed,  wherever  met  with  and 
in  any  manner.  Meantime  the  Nemesis,  a  large  iron  war- 
steamer  of  extremely  shallow  draught  of  water,  and  built 
expressly  for  service  in  the  Chinese  rivers,  had  arrived,  and 
was  of  the  most  important  use  in  the  subsequent  warfare.  In 
consequence  of  the  violation  of  the  truce,  which  ap])eurs  to 
have  l)een  by  the  emperor's  express  order,  the  forts  of  Chu- 
enpee  and  Tae-cok-tow  were  stormed  and  carried,  and  173 
guns  taken  or  rendered  unserviceable.  These  are  the  lowest 
forts  in  ascending  the  Canton  river.  On  the  same  day  the 
Chinese  squadron  of  war-junks  collected  in  Anson *s  Bay, 
under  Admiral  K  wan,  were  destroyed,  and  eighty  guns  taken. 
On  the  following  mominfi:  the  Bogue  forts,  that  is,  the  forts 
which  defend  the  lkx;ca  Tigris,  were  on  the  point  of  being 
attacked,  when  a  lx)at  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  ofl'  to 
the  flag-shin  by  Admiral  Kwan,  with  a  communication  to 
Caj)tain  Elliot.  Negotiations  again  commenced,  the  fleet 
retired  to  Chuen|X!e,  and  on  the  20th  of  January  Ca}>tain 
Elliot  announced  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded 
with  Keshen,  by  which  the  island  of  Uong-kong  was  to  be 
Ci^leil  to  the  British,  six  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  paid 
as  indemnity,  and  trade  was  to  be  resumed  at  Canton  within 
ten  days. 

The  forts  at  Chuenpec  wore  tlien  given  up,  and  the  British 
t(x»k  fonnal  {lossession  of  Hong-kong  on  the  2(ith  of  January. 
On  February  2nd,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days,  the  British  were 
surprised  that  no  proclamation  was  issued  for  0]x>ning  the 
tnide  at  Canton,  and  there  were  also  rumours  of  warlike  pre- 
])arations  going  on  up  the  river.  Captain  Elliot  waited  till 
the  10th  of  February:  he  then  went  up  to  Canton,  and  on 
the  11th  fresh  negotiations  commenced  tx'tween  him  and  Ke- 
shen. Captain  Elliot  consented  to  a  further  delay  of  ten 
days  for  the  prejmration  of  a  definitive  treaty  for  signature ; 
but  before  the  ten  days  were  expired  it  was  discovered  that 
the  most  extensive  prejjarations  were  going  on  for  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict,  and  on  the  20th  of  February  Keshen  pub- 
lishe<l  an  edict  which  he  had  received  from  the  emj)eror  re- 
jecting the  treaty  which  Keshen  had  concluded  with  the 
British. 

The  British  made  immediate  prejxirations  for  resuming  hos- 
tilities, which  were  commenced  on  the  25th  of  February  by 
the  capture  of  a  masked  battery  and  eighty  guns,  and  the 
following  day  was  fixed  for  the  grand  combined  attack  on  all 
the  Bogue  forts,  which  had  now  been  made  very  strong.  The 
attack  was  made,  and  all  the  forts  taken,  and  their  detcnders 
killed  or  disjKjrsed.  Including  the  eighty  guns  captured  on 
the  previous  day,  the  whole  number  amounted  to  400  pieces, 
several  of  which  were  from  18  to  42  ix)unders.  The  Chinese 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  500,  and  1300  prisoners 
were  taken,  who  were  soon  afterwards  set  at  libi»rty.  Sir 
Gordon  Bremer  announced  tliat  of  the  British  *  five  men  were 
slightly  wounded.' 

The  fleet  proceeded  up  the  river  on  the  27th  of  Febniaiy, 
and  found  other  defences  prej)ared  a  little  l)elow  the  bland  of 
Whampoa,  consisting  of  mud  forte,  war-junks,  and  a  great  rait 
acrotjs  the  river,  very  solid  and  strongly  constructed.  All 
these  defences  were  destroyed,  and  nothing  raiiwined  but  to 
attack  Canton. 

The  approaches  to  Canton  were  imi)erfectly  known,  and 
while  an  examination  was  making  the  (.'hinofo  contrived  to 
o])tain  another  short  truce.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  arrived  from 
Madras,  and  on  the  2nd  of  Man^h  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand of  all  the  land  forces.  On  th©  l«th  Keshen  hsft  Can- 
ton for  Peking  in  disgrace,  whoro  Jio  wii  iftirwwds  cottdeinned 
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as  a  traUor,  bffausc  he  had  not  defealcrl  ibc  British  ;  lus  pro- 
]»crty  was  con ti scot tnl,  and  ht*  Lim^ell"  was  bani-ihtKl  to  Tar* 
tary.  On  tlio  13th  a  hold  exploit  was  imdcrlakfu  and 
succossfidly  catoeutcd  by  the  Nemc^b  :  this  was  the  forcing: 
of  the  Broadway  Passage^  or  Inner  Pussagc^  i  branch  of  die 
Ciinton  river  which  leuds  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  Macao 
to  Canton,  and  had  never  before  been  navigated  by  Eiironean 
ships  or  boata.  This  feat  oecnpied  the  13th,  14tli,  and  i*art 
of  the  1 5th  of  March :  the  Nemesis,  attende<l  by  thrt^e  annrd 
boats,  in  many  jiarts  literally  ploughed  her  way  thronfth  the 
mud^  and  rejoined  the  sf]iiaflroit  close  to  Canton.  Opposition 
was  made  to  the  |>a5sage  of  the  Nemesis,  by  forts  and  batteries 
on  the  bunks  of  the  river,  by  war-jtmks,  and  by  amicil  mandarin 
boats.  Only  three  of  the  iJritiah  were  wounded  in  the  series 
of  eonfliets,  Aitof^ther  1 1 5  guns  were  rendered  useless,  nine 
war-junks  were  destroyed,  and  six  bafteries^  several  armed 
mandarin  boats,  and  three  military  stations,  with  barracks  iiad 
niii|fuzines,  were  captured  or  set  on  (ire. 

( )n  the  18th  of  March  the  forts  and  all  the  other  tlefenccs 
of  Cant«>n  were  taken,  the  war-junks  and  armed  lioats  4ill  liis- 
pc-rsctl  or  destroyed,  and  the  city  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
llritish.  NothinjEf  furtlier  was  done  on  the  lUth^  aiiS  on  tlie 
*20th  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon  lietween  Cjijn 
tain  Elliot  and  the  new  imperial  commissioner  Yaner-Fantr, 
who  on  the  follovvin^c  day  issued  a  proclamation^  in  whieli  he 
fctated  *  that  as  ^lliot  had  represented  that  all  be  wanted  wa* 
peace  and  )>erniisjion  to  trade  as  formerly,  and  as  uU  tr^idc 
depended  nixjn  tlic  cherishing  goodness  of  the  Celestiiil  Courts 
therefore  it  was  ri^^ht  now  to  permit  the  English  to  trade  as 
well  as  other  pCH>pIe,  in  order  to  show  a  com  passionate  re- 
gard/ 

The  other  two  imperial  com  mission  era  associated  with 
Yanp'-Fanp'  did  not  arrive  iit  Canton  till  the  14th  of  April. 
Meantime  trade  went  on  with  activity  but  nineh  eaution  ; 
and  rumours  soon  became  prevalent  of  hoslilc  preparations 
in  active  progress  somewhere  above  Canton.  The  authori> 
tics  displayed  great  dexterity  in  '  using  words  to  conceal 
their  thoughts,'  but  Captain  Ellitit  was  at  length  conviuccd 
that  a  treacherous  plot  was  iibout  to  be  citccuted,  and  he 
gjivc  notice  by  prociamation  to  the  Europeans  in  the  fac- 
tories to  be  prciNired  to  leave  Canton  al  a  momenta's  notice. 
The  plot  ex  pi  Off ed  on  tho  night  of  the  20  th  of  May,  thf 
KurojKmn  inhabitants  having  previously  lieen  withdrawn  from 
Canton,  The  sentries  discovered  sevei-al  dark-looking  masses 
dropping  down  the  river ;  these  proved  to  be  fi re-rafts  con- 
slstmg  of  boats  chained  together  in  twos  and  threes  so  as  to 
hang  across  tho  bows  of  a  ship  while  the  combustibles  were 
burning*  They  were  set  on  fire  by  those  who  had  the  charge 
of  them,  when  the  Nemesis  and  boats  immediately  dashed 
nmong  them,  and  towetl  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  sliips* 
Many  of  them  drifted  on  shore^  and  set  fire  to  tho  suburbia 
of  the  town,  while  masses  of  firo  were  seen  floating  down 
the  river  on  all  sides. 

On  the  25th  of  May  the  heights  which  command  the  city 
of  Canton  were  carried  by  the  British  tr«:M>ps,  but  the  breach- 
ing of  the  walls  was  deferred  till  the  tbllowing  day^  when  a 
fiag  of  tmcc  was  displayed,  and  on  the  27th  the  Chinese 
nuthorities  agreed  to  jjay  six  millions  of  dollars  for  the  ransom 
of  the  city.  Hostilities  were  conseqijently  suspended,  and  on 
the  iUst  of  May  five  millions  of  dollars  were  paid,  and  security 
pven  tor  the  other  million.  The  British  forces  then  with- 
drew from  Canton  ;  early  in  June  all  tlie  shi|j«  of  war  and 
transriorls  were  again  at  llong-kong,  and  on  the  IGLh  of  Jjdy 
the  Canton  trade  was  rc-0{Kned. 

On  the  lOth  of  August,  1841,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  arrived 
in  Ma<?ao  Roads,  as  sole  plenipotentiary  and  chief  suj>erin- 
tendent  of  trade  in  China,  a  man  eminently  qualitit^d  by  deei- 
Bion  and  determination,  experience  as  a  (Jiplomatic  a^ent  in 
India,  and  a  thorough  knowletlge  of  the  Asiatic  charurtcr, 
to  counteract  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Ciiinese,  and  brin>  the 
war  to  a  speedy  termination*  He  was  accompanied  by  Vice- 
Admind  Sir  William  Parker,  by  i^hom  all  the  subscqueot 
iiaval  opi^rations  were  conducted. 

On  tlie  12th  of  August,  1841,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  issued 
a  proclamation,  announcing  his  ap|Tointment,  and  sUting  the 
objects  of  his  mission,  and  on  the  2lst  of  August  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  thirty-&ix  sail,  including  trans|>orts,  with  two  line* 
of-Uittle  ship:?,  seven  other  ships  of  war,  and  four  steamers, 
•cl  sail  northward  along  the  CH>a£t  of  Chijia. 

On  the  26th  of  August  a  notice  was  sent  from  the  fleet  to 
the  town  of  Amoy,  stating  that  it  had  been  rcj^olved  to  en- 
foiTc  the  demands  made  in  ltt40  by  Captain  Elliot  at  Tient- 
sing^,  tmd  th&t  if  the  town  was  delivered  up  to  tlie  British  no 


damage  would   bo  done.     If  this  rcquiJii 
with,  a  white  flag  was  to  be  displayed  fKnu 
but  as  this  w^as  not  done,  hofttile  ofjeratiotu 
forthwith »  and  by  five  o'clock  the  whole  of 
were  in  the  [»ossession  of  the  British, 
on  the  following  day ;    296  guns  were 
garrison  was  placed  in  (he  ishmd  of  Kolii  _ 
mands  the  entrance  of  Amoy  j   and  on  the  &th  i 
the  fleet  sidled  away. 

On  tlic  1st  of  ()ctober  tlie  town  of  Tinghae, 
new  and  extensive  defences,  was  re-capturcdj 
10th  of  October  the  town  of  C*hin!iHe»  at  tbe  i 
Ningpo  river,  was  al!?o  raptured,  with  tlie  loes  W 
of  several  hundreds  ktlleil  and  wottndwd,  and  1 
\^hich  U7  were  of  brass,  taken  or  rendercii 
British  loss  was  three  killed  and  16  wounditl. 

The  important  commercial  city  of  Niog^po,  12  i 
river,  was  taken  possession  of  on  the  13ih  of  < 
imthorities  having  abandoned  it.  The  troops 
into  winter-quarters  at  NingjK).  The  weather  set 
cold  ubout  the  middle  of  December,  when 
brought  in  of  the  assembling  of  large  bodies  of 
up  tiie  river.  A  military  expedition  wi 
upon,  and  a  body  of  Chinese  troops  colli 
\u-yaou  were  dispersed,  and  pursued  a 
snow.  The  troops  were  re  embarked  oq  _ 
ber,  and  the  steamers  saih?d  down  the  river, 
opi»^)site  the  town  of  Tsckee,  which  b  about 
the  banks.  On  the  following  morning  the  troO] 
town,  which  the  uuthorities  liad  abandoned 
Fung'hua,  still  higher  up  the  river,  was  ent< 
of  January,  1842,  the  soldiers  and  public 
tied.  In  this  c}ise,  as  in  the  others,  the  storoi 
granaries  were  diiitributed  amor\g  the  Chinese 
damage  was  done  except  to  the  lOiliBcatioiis 
buildings, 

A  night-attack  on  Ningpo  by  the  Chii 
March,  was  repulsed  witli  some  dilficuUv, 
grciit  loss  to  the  Chinese.     On  tlie  folfo       _ 
attack  WAS  made  by  the  Chinese  on  Chinb^ei^ 
rc-sult.     On  the  I5'th  of  March  1000  men  were 
board   the  steamers  to  attack  a  large  body 
were  encamped  on  the  Segoan  Hills,  nt^^thc  to^ 
A  large  part  of  them  were  Tartars,  who 
greatest  bravery,  and  when  they  found  their 
nearly  al!  of  them  refuscil  to  surrender,  sm' 
ant  their  own  throats.     The  town  of  T 
and  treated  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  i 
turned. 

Shifis  of  war,  steamers,  and  transports  conl 
in  succcF!iion  during  A priU  About  the  same 
bers  of  fire-rafts  were  discovered  concealed 
islands,  and  were  destroyed  by  the  Nemesis, 
JMay,  Ningjw  was  evacuated  by  the  Britisli,  i 
force  proceeded  towards  Chapoo,  about  50 
Cha^ioo  was  ca[ilurcd  on  the  Ihih  uf  May,  af 
resistance  by  tlic  Tartar  tri»o{is. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  fleet  set  sail,  and 
June  reached  tlic  entrance  of  the  Yiu 
right  bank  of  which  is  situated  the  sn>- 
at  the  month  of  the  Woosung  river,  wiv  riw 
On  the  I  Gtii  of  June  the  batteries  were  attacked 
though  tlicy  were  manned  by  Tartar  troopCf 
well  and  fought  de5[Hfmtely.   Altogetlier  15C 
of  which  42  were  of  brass.    On  the  Idth  of 
city  of  Shangliae,  second  only  to  Canton  in 
jKjrtunce,  was  taken  with  little  oppoisidoD, 

Additionul  reinforcements  baa  now  «jt 
and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  ut»  tlic  YAtig< 
king,  formerly  tlie  capital  of  China,      Sir  K 
having  issued  a  proclamation  cjcplanatory  of  tiie 
demands  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  6th  of  July  lb© 
from  Woosung  for  Nanking.    The  navigation  of 
tbund  to  be  diflieult,  on  account  oC  the  niuncttiiH 
but  the  steamers  overcame  all  obstadet.      On 
July  the  defences  of  Chin-keang-foo  were 
the  21yt  the  town  was  captured.     TheiiP  w*re 
Tartar  soldiers  within  the  town,  and  about 
ments  without,  who  fought  wiih  rceklcv 
tion*     The  town  was  their  stronghold,  w 
impregnable  J  and  when  they  found  that  all 
it  were  imavniiing,  the  scenes  of  horror  whj 
from  the  cutting  of  the  throats  and 
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*  c!i!T(!r<«n^  and  tbcmselvcs,  are  indcscri bible.    The 
^ntjsh  killed  wa5  34,  mdading  3  officers,  and  107 
,  indudmg  14  officers, 

irand  Cimnl  cmters  tlic  Yang-tse-kenn^  beneath  the 
Ciiio'keang-foo.  The  comuiiuiicatioiii  of  the  canal 
W  cut  off  aiid  the  imiDon^  tmiBe  ujxjn  it  entirely 
by  which  n  heavier  blow  was  inflicted  ihnn  even  tlic 
jf'NankJni:  would  have  been. 

p  10th  of  August  the  ships  were  in  a  fw^ition  to  lx>m- 
t  city  of  Nanking,  when  coramuiiirations  took  place 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  Elephtx)  and  Keying,  Ihe 
crial  commissioners,  who,  by  offeringf  a  ran^m  for 
md  Tariona  prctcita,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  cessation 
tics,  but  notning  could  overcome  tlie  determination  of 
A  plenjpotendary,  and  at  daylight  on  the  14lh  of 
fce  attack  was  ordered  to  be  made,  which  the  com- 
rs  were  informed  nothing  could  suspend  cjtcept  the 
m  of  a  document  bearing  the  emjHTor's  signature, 
orrizing  them  to  treat  definitively  of  peace.  After 
[,  snd  just  three  hours  before  the  attack  was  to  have 
»d,  the  required  document  was  produced,  a  ecBsation 
Ilea  ensued,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  Sir  Henry 
r  announced  that  the  state  of  the  negotiations  wiis 
b  ai  to  authorize  him  to  rc<|uire  that  hogttlities  should 
fided. 

Ml  was  fcnt  to  the  emperor  by  the  commissioners,  m 
tie  tnie  poisition  of  airiurs  was  for  tlie  first  time  dis* 
mted  out  to  him.  Meantime  visits  of  friendly  eere- 
jk  place  between  the  commissioners  and  Sir  Uenry 
I  the  ilag-Bhip  and  within  the  walls  of  Nanking.  At 
ie  emperor's  answer  was  received,  and  on  the  29th  of 
1*42,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  board  the 
-hip,  by  Sir  Ilenry  Pottingcr  on  the  part  of 
id  Dy  Keyingj  Eleiihoo,  and  Ncukien,  on  the 
be  iLm|>eror  of  China,  The  emj>eror*8  entire  assent 
feaij,  signed  on  the  8th  of  September,  was  received 
SUi.  On  the  3 1  St  of  December  ilic  great  seal  of 
WM  affixed  to  the  treaty. 

B  end  of  October  the  fleet  had  quitted  the  Yang-lse- 
nd  were  assembled  in  the  hurhours  of  Chusan,  and  by 
He  of  November  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ships  had 
bM  at  Hong-kong.  Some  colhsions  took  place  be- 
ie  &ctaries  and  the  Chinese  mcjb,  chiefly  arising  out 
otinuancG  of  the  opium  smuggling,  but  a  letter  ad- 
;o  the  merchants  and  another  addressed  to  the  viceroy 
Jcnry  Pottinger,  led  to  a  profier  understanding  on 
1«.  and  the  disturbances   ceased.      By    the   end  of 


hole  of  the  transports  and  shins  of  war  not 
!]er  service  in  China  had  saileu  from  Uong- 
uifii  ;v;^peciive  destinations. 

Boded  the  Chinese  war,  which  may  be  eaid  to  have 
^  «iih  ,\...  Kkxkttde  of  Canton,  June  22,  1840,  and 
■»  ^  I  by  the  ^leace  of  Nanking,  August  2i>, 

rini,  jlc  of  which,  though  the  conflicts  were  m 

i  and  in  many  instances  ujnm  so  large  a  scalp,  the 
of  British  life  in  acttiai  warfare  was  probubly  less 

IDft  important  proviflions  of  Ihe  trvniy  of  1842  are 

^  M^ects  are  allowed  to  reside  at  the  ports  of  Can* 
>3r,  Foochow,  Ningjx),  and  Shanghae,  and  a  consul  is 
>ot]i(ed  to  n.'.^de  at  each  of  the  five  ports. 

1  of  Hong-kong  is  ceded  in  perjietuity  to  Great 

ror  of  China  agrees  to  pay  21,000,000  of  dollurs, 
Kiillions  for  tlic  oniom  destroyed  by  Lin,  three 
be  iTOOont  of  the  aebts  of  the  llong  uiurehant.^, 
iitiiliions  as  indemnity  for  the  exm^nsTF  of  the 
Btons  to  bepyjd  im mediately ^  six  millions  in  1843, 
(  m  1^44,  and  four  millions  in  1845. 

impany  of  Hong  merchants  are  di.«solved,  and  British 

iaarc  p<rniittefl  to  cany  on  their  mercantile  IranBac- 

Ik  any  [k  rsons  w  hatever. 

pitkhiulject^  whether  natives  of  Europe  or  India, 

*  be  in  eouBnemcnt  in  any  part  of  China,  to  be  un- 

lalljr  released. 

» of  tariff*  to  be  establi?hcd  at  each  of  the  five  ports. 

rpondcnec  between  the  officers  of  both  govemnicnts 

termi  o f  equal  i  ly , 

olibiry  post  at  Chinhae  and  the  islands  of  Koolangsoo 

kBB  to  be  held  by  the  British  till  the  monev  piy- 

d  the  arTaneements  for  opening  the  ports  to  British 

m  are  completed. 

«C.a,    No.  4a. 


A  Suppleroentttry  Treaty  was  signed  at  noomiin-Chfle, 
October  8,  1843,  to  which  is  attached  the  tarifl' of  export  tmd 
imiwrt  duties  which  are  to  be  jiaid  at  the  five  ports.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  articles ; — 

Article  4,  'After  the  fire  ports  of  Canton,  Fr>orhow, 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghae,  shall  be  thrown  open,  Enghsti 
merchants  shall  bo  allowed  to  trade  only  at  those  fi\  e  pons. 
Neither  shall  tliey  rermir  to  any  other  ports  or  places,  nor 
will  the  Chinese  peo()le  at  any  other  |>orts  or  places  be  per- 
mitted to  trade  witli  them.  If  English  merehant- vessels 
shiill,  in  contravention  of  this  agreement,  and  of  a  proclama<. 
tion  to  the  same  purj>ort,  to  be  issued  by  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiary, rereiir  to  any  other  ports  or  places,  the  Chinese  gi>- 
veniment  officers  shidl  be  at  liberty  to  seize  and  conHseate 
both  vessels  and  cargoes ;  and  should  Chinese  people  be 
discovered  clandestinely  dealing  with  English  merchants  at 
any  other  ports  or  places,  they  shall  be  punished  by  tho 
Chinese  government  in  such  manner  as  the  law  may 
direct.' 

By  article  6,  *  It  is  agreed  that  English  mercliants  and 
others  residing  at  or  resorting  to  the  five  iK>rts  to  be  opened, 
sliall  not  go  into  the  surrounding  country  beyond  certain  short 
distances  to  be  named  by  the  lo^  auth<nitics,  in  concert  with 
the  British  comnl,  and  on  no  pretence  for  purposes  of  tratfic/ 

Article  7  provides  for  the  setting  apart  of  grotjnd  and 
houses  at  the  five  jxirts  for  the  residence  of  British  stibjetts 
and  their  families,  to  be  purchased  at  a  fair  valuation.  This 
article  concludes  by  observing  that  the  number  of  houses 
*  cannot  be  limited,  seeing  that  it  will  be  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  rejsort  of  merchontsJ 

Article  8  r  *  The  Emjwror  of  China  having  been  i^raciously 
pleased  to  grant  to  all  foreign  countries  whr^e  subjects  or  citi- 
zens have  hitherto  traded  at  Canton,  the  privilege  of  resorting 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  to  the  other  four  ports  of  Foochow, 
AmojTj  Ningpo,  and  Shanphae,  on  the  same  tenns  as  tho 
English,  it  is  further  agreed,  that  should  the  emperor  here- 
after, from  any  cause  whatever,  be  pleased  to  grant  additional 
privileges  or  immunities  to  nny  of  the  s^ubjects  or  citizens  of 
such  foreign  countries,  tlie  same  privileges  and  immunities 
will  Im  extended  to,  and  enjoyed  by  British  subjects.* 

Article  12 :  '  A  fair  and  regular  tarifl"  of  duties  and  other  dues 
having  now  been  cstabhshed,  it  is  to  be  hoi>cd  that  the  system 
of  smuggling  which  has  heretofore  been  carriecl  on  between 
English  and  Chinese  merchants^ — in  many  cases  with  the  open 
connivance  and  collusion  of  the  Chinese  custom-house  officers 
—  will  entirely  cease;  and  the  most  peremptory  proclamiition 
to  all  English  merchants  has  been  already  issued  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  who  will  also  instruct  the 
diflerent  consuls  to  strictly  watch  over  and  carnftilly  scrutinize 
the  conduct  of  all  persons,  being  British  subjects,  trading 
under  hb  superintendence.  In  any  positive  instance  of  smug- 
gling transactions  coming  to  tlie  consuKs  knowledge,  he  will 
instantly  apprise  the  Chinese  authorities  of  the  fact,  and  ihey 
will  proceetl  to  seize  and  eonfiseute  all  goods,  whatever  their 
value  or  nature,  that  may  have  licen  so  smuggled,  and  will 
also  l>c  at  liberty,  if  they  see  tit,  to  nrnhibit  the  ship  frorn 
which  the  smuggled  goods  were  landed,  from  ti-ading 
further,  and  to  send  her  away,  as  soon  t\s  her  accounts 
are  adjusted  and  iwid.  The  Chinese  government  officers 
will,  tit  the  same  time,  adopt  whatever  measures  they  may 
think  fit  with  regard  to  tlie  Chinese  merthiints  and  eu.'^tom- 
hou5e  officers,  who  may  be  discovered  to  be  concerned  bi 
smuggling.' 

Ihe  other  articles  relate  chiefly  to  commercial  arrange- 
ments, to  the  arrest  and  punish  men  t  of  oflenees  commirtcd  by 
British  and  Chinese  tfubjects,  and  to  the  stationing  of  a  BritiJi 
cruiser  at  each  of  the  five  jjorts,  for  the  enforcement  of  good 
order  among  the  crews  of  the  merchant-vessels,  and  to  suj>- 
fK>rt  the  autnority  of  the  British  consuls. 

A  treaty  has  abr>  been  concluded  Ijetween  the  United  Suivs 
of  America  and  China,  which  has  not  yet  been  published,  but 
its  substantial  provisions  have  l)een  state^I  in  a  letter  from  IMr, 
Cushing  to  the  American  secretary  of  slate.  The  treaty  njv 
pears  to  l)e  in  some  resjH*cts  more  favoumble  than  (he  English 
treaties  ;  but  Mr.  Cushing,  in  closing  bh  communication, 
remarks  that  his  treaty,  which  b  called,  from  the  jtlaee  at 
which  H  was  eonekideil,  the  treaty  of  Wang  ilija,  in  the 
new  ]>rovi9ion9  it  makes,  confers  a  great  benefit  on  the  com- 
merce of  Ihe  British  emi>ire ;  for  th*?  supplementary  English 
treaty  5ti|)nlates  that  eny  new  privileges  conceded  by  China 
to  other  nations  shflll  be  enjoyed  also  bv  England,  and  there 
is  a  riniilar  provision  in  ihe  treaty  of  Wang  liiya;  aiid  tiius, 
whatever  progress  either  government  makfts  in  o(>ening  this 
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vnflt  emptPi  to  tne  influence  of  fapeiffii  fomwci'co,  Is  for  iho 

common  gtHxl  of  iMK:h  otlicr,  aad  of  all  Chii^toiiiJom. 

A  *  S>tat*»menl  of  flic;  Fore'iirn  Tmik*  with  Ciiina,  and  an 
Aecoiint  of  tire  Inliifjd  and  Tmiisit  Dutiou  of  llic  Chineso 
Empire,'  dated  Govt^mmeiit  Ilmiso,  Victoria,  HoMg:-Konp, 
Fcbnuiry  i6»  1844,  and  received  in  JUmdon,  Juno  5,  lti44, 
gives  the  following  Butumanefi  of  the  lutiount  of  the  annual 
foreign  tmde  of  Chinu  : — • 

Ship's  difibnrftements  and  tonnage  diwa  -  &0€,ooa 

Ttfa    .              .              •              ,              .  .  9,460,tKK) 

Haw  silk,  &ilk  tbretul.  and  silk  pjece-gooda        •  2,T47,OitiO 

Sugar  and  bugar-candy             •             •  *  a70,UUO 

Cattta              ,             *             .             .  .  240,000 

All  otber  kinda  of  gotxJs          .             •  •  b32J50 

Treasure,  duty  ftee      .             .             «  .  11,160,250 


25|(K)0,000 

Dolkrm. 
15,^54,630 
C5,U0O 
5,000,000 

a,o»o,ooo 

1,047,000 
2ei.C5t> 
941,720 


0|uani,  rice,  tr^asur^  and  poarb,  whlcli  are 

free,  smuggletl,  or  contmband 
Ginseng; both  kinds, much  of  ^hlch  ia  smuggknl 
Jlaw  coEtott      «  .  .  .  . 

Cotton  inanufActnrcsof  all  kinds  and  ooUonyam 
Woollen  manuf^tures  of  all  kinda        «  • 

Metmls  of  all  kinds       .  •  .  > 

AU  kinda  of  other  goods  •  « 

*i5,00i),000 

By  a  return  of  the  qtiantitic*  and  value  of  nierchandiie  ex- 
|n>rted  from  the  |wrt  of  Canton  in  eighty-niuc  Britiish  vesaela, 
of  43,012  tons  burthen,  during  the  hdl'-ycar  ending  June  iJO, 
1844,  the  totjd  exprts  ar©  slated  lo  be  l,888,i81/.,  of  which 
the  principl  articlea  are — Cassia  lignea,  22,200/.  ;  China 
ware,  9*211/.  ;  quicksilver,  «12K/. ;  silk,  fine,  190,565/. ;  Filk, 
<Hj4rse,  42,335/.  ;  silk  mannfaclurea,  22,987/.  ;  sugar,  raw  (to 
B<»mbuy  and  Sydney),  13^496/.  ;  suffar-candy  (to  Bombay), 
10,279/.  ;  lea  (to  Great  Britain,  British  India,  AiistmUa,  Ma- 
nilla, Singapore,  and  Litna),  1,504,670/. ;  vormilUon^  ^711/, 

Chifiese  Weig/tis^  Measures^  and  Mtme^,  1  pecul  =  100 
catties ;  1  eatty  =s  16  taels  ;  1  tael  =  10  macoj  1  inace  =  10 
(ttndereeiis ;  1  |jecid  =  133^  Urn.  avoirdupois  ;  1  ton  =  16 
jiMciils  80  cutties  ;  1  cwt*  —  W4  catties  ;  1  lb.  avoirtlupfJis  —  12 
tiels,  orjtha  of  a  catty  ;  1  tael  =  G79'84  grains  troy  ;  1  cliao^^ 
:=  10  Ciiineso  feet  or  covids,  and  W  fixed  by  agreement  at  141 
inches;  a  covid  there  to  re  —  14*1  inch;  1  fool  =  b  tsun,  or 
Chincat^  inches.  A  doBar  is  usually  estimatetl  at  7  mace  2  canda- 
reens,  but  in  [laying  kr|(e  sums  717  taels  are  equal  to  1000  dol- 
likTs  In  pajyiriq-  dutica  1 1  to  13  per  eenl.  must  l»e  added  for  the 
loss  in  inehinur  the  tlollara,  A  titel  =  l'S\}  dollar,  but  a  uiaco 
in  small  amounta  is  calculated  at  14  cents.  Ci'ppcr  eu$h  }s  the 
only  coin  made  by  the  Chinesjo  government,  of  which  1150 
to  1180  are  exchanged  for  a  8(>auish  dollar,  iviiicU  i$  m 
general  circulation  for  ooutsierdal  pur|>oses,  and  umy  bo 
valued  at  4a\  ^d.,  aa  an  avenge  valu^.  Cash  U  not  the 
Chinese  name,  but  a  name  which  il  has  aconireil  anion^ 
forvigncR!.  It  has  a  aqiuirc  hcde  in  the  ceiitn?,  ttirou^'h  which 
if  run  a  string,  iuul  they  are  thus  threiiilod  together  ni  couvc- 
nient  numbcTs  for  |»ayii!g  away.  The  |rreat  circulation  of  tho 
people  ia  carried  on  hy  this  inediuui,  which,  being  of  a  low 
denomination,  is  extrcmelv  suitable  to  the  priee  of  the  necea- 
sariea  of  life  in  China,  i  or  larger  exchanges  silver  is  iudis-* 
jieosable  ;  and,  as  great  tniHic  is  carried  on  among  them,  the 
atnount  of  it  in  circulation  must  be  very  large. 

Sir  Ucnry  Pottingej",  at  a  dinner  lately  given  to  him  at 
Glasgow  (April,  1845),  anionK  other  observations  relating  to 
the  trade  with  China,  aaid^  *■  Sett  to  Canton  is  the  port  of 
Sbanghae,  which  may  yet  be  superior,  because  it  is  more  op€*n 
to  the  north  to  trade ,  and  because  it  ia  more  tho  resort 
of  Chinese  trading  veaaeb  than  Canton.  I  have  heard, 
•iiioo  I  came  her«,  by  a  letter  from  China,  tliat  junks  of 
the  lareett  sijce  come  from  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  go  along- 
tide  oi  the  largest  British  shi{ja,  and  take  their  cargo 
bodily,  and  stdl  a*»ay.  11'  the  Chinese  can  only  find  thn 
nuNitu  of  puying  us,  I  may  my  the  demand  for  our  goods  will 
h^  mitimitedV  ' 

(l>au?*a  C/iitw^c^  S  vols.  18mo. ;  Narradvti  oftlt4  Votfoifts 
wid  Scrrieci  of  the  Nemesis  fiom  1840  to  1B43,  from  the 
Noten  ifX  Cummander  VV\  il.  Hall,  R.N.,  \uth  ( Jhiervations 
by  W.  D.  HcriMurd,  A.M.,  Ox^i;  PmUemmniur^  Fapers, 

^  CHLOIIA,  a  gt'nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natur*d  or<ler 
it<MilianH(\ni^.  It  luu  8  sepal*,  u  rotiito  corolhi  w  ith  ti-8  seg- 
m^il0  Withering  rouad  tho  capwdej  the  atigiua  bi-buDollate, 


the  anihcra  not  altering,  the  capiiUe  1 

placentae,  the  seeds  angular. 

C.  perforata i  yellow- wort,  has  !^     '  "  ^^mofl 
tico-oblong,  narrowed  below  ;  th-  tbo 

prrfoUate.     1  he  corollas  are  of  ^  ,.i.j_.,t  y 
tho  stigmas  are  scarlet.     Tlic  whole  plant ' 
\^Ty  8ubje<;t  to  attacks  of  mildew.     1«   i*  i 
hills  and  banki  in  most  countries 
England  and  Ireland,  but  not  in   > 
ortler  to  which  it  belongs,  it  iK»*$e8»es  a  bittwr  ^ 
renders  its  action  onr  the  svstem  tonic.     It  mij 
those  casc-S  of  debility  and  in  discjucs  when? 
Gentiaiia  and   Erytluiea  arc  recommeudo«K 
perties  arc  not  however  so  powerfbl  as  in  nuuiy 
of  I  he  ortlcr. 

(Lindlev,  Flora  Mcdica;   Babuigton,   Mi 
Boi.) 

CIILORIODIC  ACID.    [GHotitfriT. 

CHOANITES,  a  group  of  Spengoid  fo  " 
of  England  and  France,  ihua  named  by  Mi 
living  fonns  occur  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland. 

CHOCOLATE.      [Cacao,  P,  C,  p.  ©6;  ' 
P.  C.»  p.  313.] 

CHODOWIECKI,  DANIEL,  a  diatinguWl 
painter  and  etcher  of  the  eighteenth  cjentury, 
banxig  in  172G.     His  fatjicr  was  a  tradcsimui  ol 
Daniel  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  business,  m 
remained  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1740. 
removed  to  Berlin,  and  entered  into  the  service  ol 
brother  as  his  l>ookkcejxT.     Hb  uncle  seenia  1^ 
general  store,  and  one  class  of  articles  which  1 
minted  snuli-l)Oxcs,  the  pintings  of  which  were 
by  Daniel  in  Kis  leisare  hours  ;  many  of  them  wei 
w'hich  art  his  uncle  had  had  him  (aught   for  i 
The  designs  were  all  copied  from  ^irn.t,    und 
to  Chodowiecki*s  own  account,   r 
whole  knowkHlge  of  drawing  and  \  h( 

an  aunt  in  Danzig,     C^bodowiecki  ctmtim 

idovud  in  this  humble  way,  until  through 
laid,  he  nuido   the  acc^uaintance  of  some 
Berlin,  whc>^>  works  and  ccaivcfSiition  excited 
and  imluccd  him  in  the  year  1764  to  devote 
mid    exclusively   to   art.      IIo   commenced 

J  winter,  and  met  with  considerable 
brsook  this  tcdioa'i  art  for  etching.  Ue  el 
his  own  designs,  and  as  an  etcher  he  ul 
reputation  equal  to  or  ^lerhaps  su[ierior  to 
his  age  in  Europe.  Uis  etcnings  are  very 
ing  to  at  least  two  thousand,  but  thoy  are 
the  greater  part  were  executed  for  bookaelh 
of  Ikrlin,  of  the  name  of  Jakoby,  publislMd 
logue  of  hb  prints  in  1814,  in  one  volumo 
id»o  a  lone  list  of  them  in  his  autobkOjgprftiilty 
Mcuael's  Mtscellanv,  armnged  ebronoJofi^leally ; 
in  ileineken's  Dicifonury,  arranged  accardlog  to 
consisting  in  heads,  nor  traits,  bistorical^  pi 
and  pnrfane,  figures  ani  original  composltioiiij 
illustrations  for  })ocket-book£  and  almaoacs,  &CMlt 
and  frontispieces^  vignettes,  and  tail -pieces,  for  vi 
The  works  engraved  after  Chodowiccki's  dc«igiii 
by  other  engravers  are  lea*  numerous  than  hU 
but  iimount  nevcrtbeleas  lo  some  hundreda ;  in 
designs  for  Liivatcr's  work  on  *  PhyaiogmMiy,' 
J.  H.  Lij>s  and  others. 

Chi>do\siecki  ^as  durector  of  the  Royal 
Arts  of  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  1801 .     Many  \ 
are  satirical,  and  he  has  been  called  the  Hi 
All  his  works,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
their  expression,  and  the  character  b  aeh 
his  subjects  are  chiefly  illustrative  of  cotninoDT 
porary  an«l   recent   history.     Many  novela  and 
works  which  he  illustrated,  owed  C    ' 
some  cases  entirely  to  his  vignetti 
Berlin  Academy,  whiih  he  ilbntmi 
trom  tiic  wmie  cause, a  circulation  f 
great  suctTss  of  tlicse  work?'  )' 'i 
similar  works  witli  dcsigiui  hi 
b^  other  artists,  and  at  the  ^ 
Germany   was  inundated   with  ii 
books,  and  the  like  publii'ations,  tu  < 

states  tlmt  ladies  and  young  peoplo  fgrnm^t^y 
pai't  of  the  year  in  reading  alipanaoat 
(Meusel,  Mi$cdlaneen  ArtistMim  InkaUsj 
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da  Artiaes,  &c. ;  Hubcr,  Manuel  des  Amatatrs, 
,  Otschichte  der  Zachnenden  KUnste  in  IXeuttch- 

TODUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  moun- 
f  of  Bristol  and  Annagh.  (Agassiz.) 
IITKS,  a  fossil  Fucoid  from  the  grcon  sand, 
des  Turgionii  bv  MantoU,  is  thus  entitled  by 
'  Flora  der  Vonvclt/)  It  is  very  widely  dissemi- 
rrecn  sand  deposits  of  Europe.  Fucoides  intri- 
n^iart  belongs  also  to  the  lower  Cretaceous 
Alps  and  Carpathians. 
lUb.  [Sea-Wkeds,  p.  C] 
S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  was  founded 
Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Ilcnry  VII., 
the  site  of  a  college  founded  by  Henry  VI., 
House,  which  seems  to  hare  been  inadeauately 
l.ady  Margaret  changed  the  name  to  tnat  of 
>gc,  made  a  munificent  addition  out  of  her  own 
ic  former  revenues,  and  incorporated  the  whole 
onancc  of  a  master,  12  fellows,  and  47  scholars, 
ard  VI.  added  another  fellow  and  three  scholars, 
rh  and  Sir  Thomas  Baincs  founded  two  more 
id  two  more  scholarships,  with  revenues  indcjicn- 
irmer  endowment. 

ation  was  for  divinity,  and  the  twelve  senior 
obliged  to  take  priest's  onlers  within  twelve 
they  have  reachea  the  proper  ape.  The  other 
lips  may  be  held  by  laymen.  The  twelve  fel- 
open  to  all  counties,  but  there  must  not  be  more 
iw  of  any  county  at  the  same  time.  King  £d- 
rship  is  also  unlimited  as  to  county.  In  the 
he  two  fellowships  founded  by  Sir  John  Finch 
las  Raines,  preference  is  to  be  (^ven  to  the  dc- 
iie  founders. 

1  fellows  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  college 
id  are  allowed  to  hold  preferment  with  their 
to  a  limited  amount.  The  fif^y  foundation 
arc  now  augmented  in  value  to  15s.  a  week 
fncc :  they  are  open  to  natives  of  all  counties, 
ist  not  be  more  tnan  three  scholars  of  the  same 
same  time. 

*  foundation  scholarships,  there  arc  various  other 
and  exhibitions,  which  have  been  founded  b^ 
ictors,  in  all  about  44,  with  revenues  anpropn- 
trarying  from  about  2/.  a  year  to  about  25/.  a  vear, 
1  may  be  held  with  the  foundation  scholarshi])8. 
Fancred,  Esq.  founded  also  four  divinity  student- 
may  be  held  till  tho  degree  of  M.A.  is  taken, 
>w  amount  to  107/.  Ss,  per  annum  each. 
■8  are  the  vice-chancellor  and  two  senior  doctors 
r,  if  the  vice-chancellor  be  of  Christ's  College, 
f  King's  College  is  to  supply  his  ])lacc. 
ishop  of  London,  in  1B07  invested  stock  to  the 
yoi.  m  the  funds,  the  interest  of  which  he  directed 
sd  in  the  purchase  of  three jgold  medals  annually, 
led  for  by  the  students  of  Christ's  College— one 
value  of  15  giuneas  for  the  best  Latin  dissertation 
ence  of  Christianity ;  another  of  15  guineas  for 
Ibh  composition  on  some  moral  precept  of  the 
me  of  10  guineas  for  the  most  distinct  and  grace- 
chapel,  combined  with  regular  attendance  there. 
i  medals  there  are  five  or  six  annual  prizes  of 
value  of  from  two  to  three  pounds  each  set  of 
are  bestowed  at  the  different  examinations. 
18  benefices  in  the  gift  of  Christ's  College,  of 
in  Cambridgeshire,  1  in  Essex,  1  in  Hcrtford- 
nccftershire,  2  in  Lincolnshire,  5  in  Norfolk,  1 
X)nshircy  1  in  Suffolk,  1  in  Worcestershire,  and 
Lcahire. 

oga  of  Christ's  College  form  a  neat  quadrangular 
et  by  120  feet,  opposite  St.  Andrew's  church ; 
I  are  faced  with  stone.  The  elevation  of  the 
apa  aomewhat  too  low  for  the  length,  but  the 
ower  gateway  improve  the  effect.  There  is  also 
m  range  of  buildings  which  fronts  the  garden  and 
garden  is  pleasantly  laid  out,  with  open  and 
I,  alcoves,  summer-house,  liowlin^-greoii,  and  a 
rounded  bv  a  small  wilderness.  The  chai)ol,  in- 
nte-chapef,  is  84  feet  long,  27  feet  wide,  and  SO 
[n  the  east  window  are  portraits  of  Henry  VII. 
'  the  fiunily  of  the  foundress.  Near  the  altar  is 
if  white  iiiarbl6  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Finch 
nas  Bamea,  who  were  educated  at  Christ's  Col- 


lege, travelled  together  in  Turkey,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  friendship.  Sir  John  Finch  was  ambassadof  in  Turkey, 
and  died  there  in  1082;  his  body  was  brought  to  England, 
and  interred  in  Christ's  College  Chapel,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Raines,  who  did  not  long  survive  him,  was  buried  in  the  same 
vault. 

Sixteen  bishops  have  received  their  eiluration  at  Chrift's 
College,  among  the  most  eminent  of  whom  are  Latimer, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Forteiis, 
bishop  of  London.  Leland,  the  antiquarian;  Sir  Ffailip 
Sidney ;  Milton,  the  poet ;  Quarles,  the  poet ;  Saunderson, 
the  mathematician ;  and  Archdeacon  Paley,  wore  educated  at 
Christ's  College. 

(Dyer's  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  Lysons' 
Cambridaeshire ;  U  ilson's  Memorahilia  Cantabriffitp ;  'Cam- 
bridge University  Calendar,  1845.) 

CHROMATIC  THERMOMETER  is  the  name  given 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  to  an  instrument  consisting  of  several 
rectangular  plates  of  glass  placed  with  tlu'lr  surfaces  in  con- 
tact, and  intended  to  measure  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  glass  and  of  any  body,  solid  or  fluid,  which 
may  be  applied  to  it.  The  temjierature  induced  in  the  glass 
must  however  be  below  that  at  which  the  latter  would  become 
red-hot. 

The  plates  should  be  close  together,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  reflexion  of  licht  between  them,  and  the  upper  edges  of 
all'  should  accurately  fit  the  surface  of  a  plate  of  metal  which 
may  constitute  the  base  of  a  vessel  intended  to  contain  a 
heated  fluid,  when  the  temiKnuture  of  a  fluid  is  to  be  found. 

The  heated  body,  solid  or  fluid,  l>cing  in  contact  with  the 
edges  of  the  glass  plates,  the  inequality  of  strain  caused  by 
differences  of  temperature  in  the  parts  of  each  plate  of  &:las8 
gives  rise  to  a  polarizing  action,  oy  which,  when  the  plates 
are  held  in  a  beam  of  light  polarized  by  reflexion  from  tho 
surface  of  glass  or  any  other  transparent  bod^,  the  following 
phenomena  take  place : — A  wave  of  white  light  appears  first 
at  the  heated  edee  of  each  plute,  and  advances  graaually  from 
thence,  sending  before  it  an  ill-ilefined  dark  buid :  nearly  at 
the  same  instant  a  similar  white  wave,  driving  before  it  a 
dark  band,  advances  from  the  opposite  edge  of  the  plate 
towards  the  former,  and  a  white  band  or  spot  appears  in  the 
centre  of  the  glass  advancing  towards  both  the  heated  and 
the  opposite  edge,  compressing:  the  dark  Imnds  so  as  to  reduco 
them  to  two  black  fringes.  To  the  white  waves  both  at  the 
edges  and  centre  succeed  fringes  of  yellow,  red,  purple,  blue, 
&c.,  all  parallel  to  the  heated  edge;  and,  at  the  some  time, 
the  like  mngcs  form  themselves  on  the  sides  per])endicular  to 
that  edge. 

As  tnesc  phenomena  take  nlace  on  all  the  plates  of  glass, 
the  united  efl^cts  are  very  distinctly  visible  on  the  plate  at 
either  extremity  of  the  combination ;  and  the  maximum  of 
tint  produced  at  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  considered  as  a 
measure  of  the  temperature  acquired  by  the  glass. 

In  order  to  form  a  scale,  Sir  D.  Brewster  applied  to  the 
edges  of  twenty  plates,  so  combined,  a  temperature  equal  to 
80^  (Fahr.),  that  of  the  glass  being  60^,  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  temiicraturcs  was  20** ;  and  this  difference  pro- 
duced a  yellow  tint  of  the  first  order  in  Newton's  scale,  which, 
in  that  scale,  is  expressed  by  4  [Colouiis  op  Plates, 
P.  C.  S.] :  therefore  the  tint  on  each  plate,  being  ono- 
twentieth  of  tho  whole,  was  equivalent  to  ^,  or  0*2 ;  which 
thus  becomes,  on  the  scale  of  the  chromatic  thermometer,  tho 
indication  corresponding  to  20".  He  then  applied  to  the  edge 
of  one  plate  only,  at  a  temperature  eaual  to  GO"*  (Fahr.),  a 
heated  bar  of  iron ;  and  this  producea  in  the  centre  a  light 
green  of  the  second  order  in  Newton's  scale,  which,  in  that 
scale,  is  expressed  by  9*35 :  hence,  by  the  following  projior* 
tion, 

0-2  :  20  : :  9-36  :  m  (=  935<»), 
he  obtained  m,  tho  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
iron  and  glass.    Then  0*2  (=  p  being  considered  as  one-fifth 
of  the  unit  of  the  scale  of  tne  instrument,  4^  or  187,  is  the 
number  of  units  in   the   scale   between  the  indications   of 
20°  and  935**,  reckoning  from  the  zero,  jjiat  is,  in  an  mtcrval 
equal  to  916** ;  but  \^  is  e<iual  to  4*9**  nearly  ;  and  this  is  the 
value,  in  degrees  oi  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  of  each  di- 
vision of  the  scale. 

Since  the  eve  may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  accurately  tho 
tints  produced  by  the  applied  hi»at»  Sir  1).  Brewster  proposoil 
to  measure  them  by  means  of  a  piiH'o  of  coloured  crystal,  t>v <.> 
inches  long,  cut  in  tlie  form  of  a  wedge,  so  that  ibc  tints 
might  become  gradually  dce\wr  IVom  *^«^  to  tlio  thick 
end :  this  beings  pl&ced  bofbro  tho  pbfe  cf  glass,  and  movc^ 
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till  a  silualJon  is  foand  where  the  waves  or  fringes  on  the 
latter  fxhtLit  two  dark  Hues  crofssing  rarh  «}tht'r;  at  that  place 
thu  tmbt  of  the  wt'(%e  ami  that  of  the  ^lass  plate  an?  etjiuil  to 
One  iinotlier.  aiid^  tJiC  funner  being'  given,  tJie  latter  is  euiise- 
Quentlj  obtiilncf!.  In  this  manner  uny  tints  profiiicetl  on 
tne  plate  may  be  compared  together  and  refurrcu  to  the  scale 
of  etiJijiJi^. 

CllHOMULE.     [Saf,  F.  C] 

CilRYSOCO'LLA,  from  xpi'<^«C»  'gC'l^V  and  i(6\^a, 
*g!iie/  is  a  name  which  the  Greeks  apfiear  to  have  appliec!  to 
l>orax,  perhaps  from  its  use  as  a  flux  in  melting  gold.  The 
referenee  to  Coppkh,  in  F,  C\,  seems  to  have  been  an  error, 
CIIRY80'C0MA,  a  geniis  of  [jlants  helonfring  to  the  na- 
tural order  CouipositBeT  the  sub-order  Corymbifene,  the  tribe 
Asteroidea?,  and  the  seetion  Astcrea.-,  The  heads  of  flowers 
are  not  radiant ;  the  florets  are  all  hermat>hrodiic  and  tohular ; 
the  reeeptaele  naked,  alveolate  (the  alveoles  with  elevated 
dentate  mar^jrins  in  the  British  syjeciej)  ;  the  involucre  iniljri- 
catcd,  the  jjftppus  [liloie,  die  fruit  compressed,  silky.  The 
only  British  sj^ceies  of  this  genus  is  the  C.  UnosgriM ;  it  has 
herlwceous,  linear,  glabrous  leaves,  corymboso  heeds,  and  lux 
involucres.  It  has  yellow  Uowers,  and  is  found  on  limestone 
clirts,  but  is  a  rai-e  plant.  It  is  the  Linosyris  ittlt/ans  of  De 
Caniiollc. 

(Rihington,  Mntiua!  of  Bntkh  Bi^nfitf-} 
ClIRYSOPLE'NIUil,  a  genui  of  [ilants  fwlonging  to  the 
natund  order  Saxifragacea?.  It  hjis  a  4-fid,  liulf-sufierior  ea- 
ly^t,  no  corolla,  8  stamens  (mrely  10),  2  styles,  a  1-eelled 
capsule  with  two  beaks  opening  in  the  form  ol  a  cup.  There 
are  two  species  of  this  genes  thund  in  Great  Britain,  and 
known  under  tlie  name  of  Golden  iSaxifrjge,  One  is  C  atfer- 
nifoiium^  and  is  eharaetorised  by  alternate  leaves.  It  has  an 
eri.*ei  stem  4  or  5  inches  high,  widj  uiubellate,  nearly  sessile, 
deep  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  tjogfiy  places.  C  op- 
post'ttjfbiium  has  opposite  leaves.  The  stem  is  decundnrnt  and 
Btraggling,  about  6  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  paler  and 
more  scattered  than  in  the  Wt  species.  The  leaves  are  tisiadly 
glabrous*  but  sometimes  tiiey  Lire  slightly  hairy.  It  b  a  native 
of  damp,  shady  [ilace^. 

(Babiufitoa,  Altimtai  *if  llriftJi  Botamj,} 
CllUltClI  DltJClFLlNE  ACT.    [Bjioxor  ani>  Biaiior- 
mic,  P.  C.  S.J 

CiIlTRCH*RATES  arc  ratea  raised,  by  resolutions  of  a 
majority  of  the  jjarishioncrs  in  vestrv  assembled,  fr«)m  the  jua- 
rishiooLTS  antl  occupiers  of  land  witliin  a  fiarisli,  for  the  pur- 
|K}se  of  rejunring,  maintjiining,  and  restoring  the  ImwHy  of  the 
i'htinch  and  the  belfry,  t\w  elsLirehyard  finee,  the  bells,  seals, 
am!  ornaments^  and  of  defray inu'  thi*  expenses  attending  the 
serviet!  of  the  church.  The  spire  or  tower  ib  considered  [uirt 
of  the  church.  The  duty  of  rejxiiring  and  rebuilding  the 
chancel  lies  on  the  nx'tor  or  vicar,  or  both  together,  in  pro- 
IKirtion  to  their  benefices,  where  there  are  l>oth  in  the  same 
church.  But  by  eusJom  it  may  be  left  to  the  parishioners  to 
repair  the  chancel,  aiid  in  London  tlicrc  is  a  general  cualom 
to  that  efect. 

The  burden  of  repairing  the  church  was  anliendy  charged 
upon  tithes,  which  were  divided  into  three  jH>rnons,  one  for 
the  re|»air  of  the  ehuiTh,  one  for  the  jioor,  and  out?  for  the 
ministers  of  the  cbureb,  Fope  Gix-gory  had  enjoined  on  St. 
Augustine  such  a  distribution  of  tlie  voluntary  ofliTings  niatle 
to  his  nnssionary  church  in  England  ;  and  when  Christiaidty 
came  to  be  established  through  the  land,  ajid  [mri^^b  clmrches 
generally  erected,  and  when  the  payment  of  tithes  was  ex- 
actefl,  the  tithes  were  ortle red  to  be  distributed  on  Po|>e  Gre- 
gory's plan.  I'hus,  one  of  Archbishop  iEi trie's  canons,  made 
in  the  year  970,  is  as  follows  : — *  The  holy  fathers  have  also 
appointed  that  men  should  give  their  tithes  to  tl*e  church  of 
God,  end  the  iiricsts  should  come  and  divide  them  into  three 
parts,  one  for  the  rejiair  of  the  church,  and  the  second  for  the 
poor,  but  the  third  for  ftie  ministers  of  God,  who  bear  the 
care  of  that  church.*  (Wilkins,  Cwiiri/iVi,  i.  2&3.)  The  same 
division  of  tithes  was  enacted  by  King  /Etlielred  and  hi* 
councillors  in  witenagemot  assembled,  in  the  year  1014.  A 
jM>riion  of  the  lines  paid  to  churches  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times  for  oifences  coifin]  it  ted  within  their  jurisdictions,  wasalso 
devoted  to  church  repairs.  The  biiihops  were  likewise  re- 
quired to  contribute  from  their  own  (losst'ssions  to  the  rejiair 
of  their  own  churches.  A  decree  of  Kmg  Edimmd  and  his 
councillors,  in  D4D,  hcadc^i  *  Of  the  repiring  of  cliurclies,' 
•iyi  that  *  Each  bishop  shall  repair  God's  house  out  of  what 
belongs^  to  him,  and  shall  also  admonish  the  king  to  see  that 
1^  God's  churcht^  be  well  provided,  as  is  necessary  for  us  all.' 
iSchmd,  Oaetze  dcr  A^^d-Sachmi^  l  04.)    One  of  Kin^ 


Canute's  laws  says,  *  All  people  Uiall  righUjr  . 
ing  tlie  rhurch  ;*  but  in  wliat  way  it  is  not  jaid 
[ir«_'tencc  however  for  interpreting  this  Uw  of  < 
ferring  to   anything   like   church-rate-     A   pt^ 
Anglo-Saxon  church,   called   cyric-«ce«t  (di«r< 

1  wen  erroneously  identified  with  church-rate  by  i 
Tliis  w  as  a  |»ayment  of  the  ftrst-fniits  of  com-M 
Martin's  d;ty  (November  11),  so  ran/ch  for  evenri 
to  tlie  church  ;  and  die  laws  of  Kuig  Edgar  and  j 
dire(!t  all  cyrie-sceat  to  be  paid  to  the  old  fnma\m. 
i.  99,  M^(\')  Cyric-swat  was  otherwise  called  cyi 
amlxT  being  the  measure  of  |«iyment. 

Churches  continued  to  be  repaired  vtithathiril  of 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  to  as  late  as  tlic*  luidi 
thirteenth  century.  How  the  burden  came  to  be  ski 
the  tithes  to  the  parishioners  is  involved  in  much  i 
The  following  conjectural  sketch  of  the  ri«e  of  chvrc 
from  a  jxmiphlet  by  Lord  Campbell : — *  Probably  til 
wiis  very  gradually  shitted  to  the  parishionerVf  aodt 
tributions  to  the  expense  were  pa  rely  voluntary,  S 
growing,  it  was  trt*uted  as  an  obligation,  and  enfofl 
clciiastical  censures.  The  churls  of  common  lait  m 
interpo*«seii  for  the  protection  of  refractory  jkorisbtQilfl 
statute  of  Circumsi)ccte  Agatis,  13  Ed.  1.,  which  \ 
form  of  a  letter  iVkjm  the  king  to  his  common  law  j* 
siring  them  to  use  themselves  cirouuispectly  io  j  ~ 
concerning  the  bishop  of  Norwich  and  bis  clcr|nr|j 
ing  them  if  they  heli)  j»Iea  in  court  Christian  of  I 
as  are  merely  i»piritual,  as  *  si  proE^atus  ])untet 
nofi  clauso,  ecclesia  diseo<ij>erta  vel  non  deoi 
Lord  Coke  olis^rves,  *  that  some  have  said  that  \ 
statute,  but  made  by  the  prelates  themselves,  ytt  j 
act  of  parliament/  In  the  printeil  rolls  of^ 
Ed.  III.  No.  62,  it  is  called  an  ordinan<:xj ;  but 

2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  13,  §  51,  it  is  expressly  jrtyled  if 
it  mus^  now  clearly  be  taken  to  be  the  act  of  the  wb 
la  tore.     From  the  year  1286  therefore  the 
thorixed  to  com|H^l  the  prisbioners  by  eccJc 
to  repair  and  to  provide  ornaments  for  the  i 
J^hn   (now  Lord)  CampfjcWs  LcfUr  fo  Lord 
Law  of  Citurch'Ratcs,  1837.)     But  for  I 
ence  of  the  custom  of  making  the  parishio 
the  repairs  of  the  church,  and  afler  the  atati 
Agatis,  the  original  obligation  on  the  cla 
of  the  tithes  wiis  remembered.     Lord  CanTp 
same  jiamphlet  a  |»assage  from  a  MS,  tj'ca'iie  in 
Colleetion,  written  in  the  reign  of  Ucnry  VII. 
Dudley,  a  privy  couneillor  of  that  king,  wljtch  1 
the  law  for  appropriation  of  the  ineomc!S  of  the  < 
fKirt  thereof  for  their  own  living  in  good 
tality  J  the  second  in  deeds  of  charity  and  \ 

folk,  and  sj>ecially  within  their  dioce*4*s  and  i 

have  their  living  \  and  the  third  fiart  therctif  tor  1 
and  building  ol   their  churches  ajid  man>ion%,* 
who  wrote  in  (be  fitbienth  century,  eavs  that 
law  the  burden  of  re|jairing  the  church  is  on 
not  on  die  laity.     *  But  certainly,'  he  adiU,  *  by  J 
the  lay  jMrishioners  are  com]>elle<l  to  this  sort  a 
that  the  lay  people  is  conipelled  to  obeen'o  LhU  1 
tom.'     {domt.  Ltfjatitul\^.\ 

Church-rates  are  imj>osed  oy  the  mnthioncrt^ 
at  a  meeting  summoned  by  the  churchwardeos 
jK)$e-     U  [ion  tl I e  ch urc h w arde ns ,  conjoin ily  witli  \ 
devolve  tlie  care  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  i 
ministration  of  it^  oflices.     With  a  view  to  \ 
such  expenses,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  churehwa 
fjarisb  meetings  for  the  purpose  9f  levying  ralea; 
neglect  to  do  so  they  may  Imj  proceeded  again^  J 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.     They  may  also  bo  i 
ecclesiastical  courts  for  neglecting  to  make  rrpain 
money  has  been  provided   by  the  parish  ;  but  if  i 
funds  in  hand,  and  if  tlie'y  have  not  failed  to 
rishioners  together,  they  cannot  be  punished.     A  I 
also  is  gnintable  to  compel  the  churcnwardcna  to^ 
ing.     If  the  parish  fail  to  meet,  the  chiirchfTjurdei' 
stitute  the  nu^cting,  and  may  alotie  imj»o5e  a  rate ! 
]^ish  should  as^mbie,  it  rests  with  the  (larishil 
selves  to  determine  tlie  amount  of  the  rate,  or  to 
imnosition  of  a  rate  altogether. 

The  re|mir  of  tiie  jjarish  church  and  the  profl 
necessaries  for  divine  service  are  thus  entirely  it  { 
the  majority  of  the  ijarishioners  assemblwL  Beii 
fbrimitioii  tlio  {jaiidhioQcre  could  be  pimiitol  ia  ( 
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court  Ibr  hSi^f^  to  repair  the  ponsli  church ;  ctnd  the 
riy&ent  m  as  to  phtcc  the  fjorish  under  un  interdict,  or  scn- 
cc*^  micstion,  by  which  the  chiurh  was  shut  up, 

idrii  i   of  the  sacratuents  suspended ,  and  uny  im- 

tooer  ttiio  died  was  buried  without  Ml,  book^  or  cainJle, 
'thtre  tf  now  no  means  of  eomjielling'  the  parishioners  to 
M  h.-ratef .   There  is  no  rcmeiiy  by  mandamus  i  the 
€31*8  Bench  will  g:runt  a  inandiiinus,  as  hm  bocti 
'ling  churchwardens  to  call  a  jjorish  mcctinjar, 
jiiu-ishiancrs  to  make  a  rate.     The  ecclcsias' 
wtwujtj  c^ii.ii.'i  iniilce  a  rate,  nor  appoint  com  in  ii-sioncrs  to 
|«  wie.     An  obiter  dicium  of  Chiet  Justice  l*indal  in  de- 
ling I  be  judgTiicnt  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in 
|ria  ihc  Braintree  caae,  has  lately  suggested  the  jMisaibility 
fPBOjcdirjg  criminally  against  parishioners  for  votins:  aguinst 
pi,  or  alMcrittng  tl^cmsel^res  from  a  meetijig  called  to  con- 
$^A  rate^  where  repairs  are  nee<Jcd,  In  Braintree  jiorish, 

I  die  |}iirishioners  on  meeting  had  rclused  to  make  any 
^tht  chtirtli wardens  had  levied  a  rate  of  their  own  autbo^ 
iMd  proceetlecl  against  a  porishioner  for  refusing  to  pay 
'*-»i'*     The  Court  of  Exchetjuer  Chamber,  to  which  the 

i  appealed  against  a  prohibition  i&sucd  by  the 
»*§  Benchf  coiiHrmeu  the  prohibition,  ^md  de^ 
?  chtirdiwardens*  rate  to  be  illegal.  But  in  delivering 
idfment  of  the  court,  Chief  Justice  Tindal  made  the  fol- 
K  remark : — *  It  is  obvious  that  the  edwt  of  our  judgment 
Ecaae  is  no  more  than  to  declare  the  oiiinion  of  tlie court, 
lie  duvdi  ward  ens  have  in  this  instance  pursued  a  coui'sc 
ptiNirxzed  by  law,  and  consecpiently  all  the  power  w  ith 
k  the  apiritual  court  is  invested  by  law  to  corn  pi  the  re- 
bn  of  the  diurch  is  left  untouched.  If  that  court 
povercd  {as  b  stated  by  Lyndwodo^  jKige  53,  voce  *  Sulj- 
I*  amd  other  ecclesiastical  writers)  to  compel  the  church- 
i  to  repair  the  church  by  spiritual  censures  ;  to  coll 
I  to  assemble  the  parishioners  together,  by  due  no- 
ke  a  fufficient  rate;  to  punish  sueh  of  the  pa- 
I  refuse  to  perform  their  duty  in  joining  in  the  rate 
Qication,  tnat  is,  since  tlve  statute  of  o3  Geo.  IIL 
kjr  imprisonment^  and  under  the  same  penalty  to  com- 
Iparisliioner  to  \my  his  [>r«ip>rtiou  of  the  clmrfh-nitei 
1  flower  will  stiQ  r^Diiun  with  thcni>  notwithstantling 
of  ibis  ease/  In  Dec  embers  1342^  some  pa- 
Ipaa  of  St  George's,  Colegate,  Norwich,  were  articl*  d 
•  Court  of  Arches  for  having  wilfully  tnd  contumaciously 
nrledf  or  at  least  refused  to  make,  or  join  and  ciiucur  in 
llf^  a  sufficient  rate  for  the  repiir  of  the  church  at  the 

II  Th«^  articles  were  admitted  by  Sir   IIerbei-t  Jrnncr 

L^e  of  tlie  Court  of  Arehi;? ;  but  on  appHcuiiun  to 

Queen's  Bench  the  proceedings  were  stiiyed  by 

^'' ttrch-ratcs  dcf^eiid  thcretore  entirely  on  the 

r  of  tlie  |>arisIitoncrs  atj^c-mbled  :  atid  this 

of  things  which,  where  dLsscntcrs  from  the 

i  aljound,  may  lead  to  ]jariiah  churches  being 

i^'  jxior-rate  of  the  parish  Is  generally  ink  en  as 
t'>r  thit  im[»ositioa  of  the  chureli-rate ;  but  de- 
i  ta  jioor-nites  arc  not  binding  in  Ciu?es  of  church- 
1  the  projjcr  test  for  churcb-rates  is  a  valuation  by 
t  judges,  grounded  on  the  rent  the  tenant  wouhJ  be 
I  pay  for  the  premises.  All  j)ro|>erty  in  the  ]KU'tijh  is 
tebe-land  of  that  parish,  and  the  |]Ossesslons 
in  the  actuid  occupation  of  the  crown,  and 
injruir  worship.  Stock  in  tnide  is  not  generally 
fcnurch  rcfjairs,  but  a  custom  may  exist  rendering  it 
■  -♦'f-ular  parish^  The  ecelesiustical  courts  ha\e 
rity  of  deciding  on  the  validity  of  a  rate,  and 
Lfty  to  pay  it;  but  a  ratepayer  cannot  by  an 
I]  .:  in  those  courts  raise  objections  to  a  rate 

L  I  quashing  It  altogether.     If  he  wishes  to 

s  It,  he  ought  to  attend  at  the  veMry,  and  there  state 
ii;iions ;  if  they  are  not  re  moved,  he  may  enter  a 
linst  the  continnaLion  cjf  the  rate,  or  ret  use  to  \my 
nent.  In  tiie  latter  case,  if  prt)ceede<i  against  in 
Btical  court,  ho  may  in  his  defence  show  either 
rale  is  generally  invalid,  or  that  he  is  unfairly 
The  consequence  of  entering  a  raveat  is  an  appeal 
I  ccackMiftiea]  judge,  who  will  see  that  right  is  done. 
IdroipccCirc  church-rate,  or  rate  for  cxjM.^nses  previously 
red,  is  biwl.  This  has  biH*n  ol'tcn  decided  in  the  courts 
ttBDOO  law  and  equity,  anil  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Inaoo  is  ttsited  by  LunJ  Ellenborough  in  the  judgment 

Ein  liex  V,  Ha  worth    (Ti    East,    556)  :— '  The 
IS  ibr  the  churchwArdena  to  mse  the  moaey  be* 


forehand  by  a  rate  raaile  in  the  regular  form  for  ftie  remirt  of 
the  church,  in  order  that  the  money  may  be  |Miid  by  the 
existing  inhabitants  at  the  time,  on  whom  tlie  burden  ought 
to  fall/  It  has  lately  been  decided  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, in  the  case  Chestertou  v.  Hutch  ins,  reversing  the  de« 
cision  of  the  Court  of  Arehes,  and  confirming  the  previoua 
decision  of  the  Consistory  Court,  that  a  rate  not  retrospective 
on  the  face  of  it,  but  admitted  to  be  [partly  retrog|iective, 
was  bad. 

Previously  to  63  Geo.  IIL  c.  127,  the  only  mode  of  re* 
covering  church-rates  from  parties  refusing  to  pay  was  by 
suit  ill  the  ecclesiastical  court  for  subtraction  of  rate.  By  that 
statute,  where  the  sum  to  be  recovered  is  under  10/.  and  tiierc 
is  no  question  aa  to  the  validity  of  the  rate,  or  the  liability  of 
I  he  jmrty  assessed,  any  justice  of  the  county  where  the  church 
is  situaled  may,  on  complaint  of  tJie  churchwardens,  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  order  the  payment.  Against 
hb  decision  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  quarter-sessions.  By 
several  statutes,  prineipidly  tlie  68  Geo*  111.  c.  45,  and  5tl 
Geo.  HL  c.  134,  acts  passed  for  the  promotion  of  building 
churches,  the  common-law  |x)wers  of  churchwardens  have 
been  varied,  and  extendtxi  so  as  to  enable  them  to  raise 
money  on  the  security  of  church-rates,  and  to  apply  them  for 
the  enlargement,  improvement,  &c,  of  churches,  and  for  the 
building  of  new  ones,  &e. 

The  levying  of  church-rates  on  dissenters,  who  are  ao 
numerous  in  this  country,  has  caused  so  much  irritation,  and 
the  frequently  successful  op|)osltioti  of  dissi'uters  at  veatry- 
nice tings  called  to  imjxise  rates  has  rcnderetl  church-ratea  ao 
precarious  a  resource,  that  various  attempts  have  been  made 
of  late  years  to  aliolish  them,  and  to  substitute  some  more 
certain  and  less  obnoxious  provision  for  the  refiair  of  churchea 
and  the  due  celebration  of  divine  worship.  Lord  Al thorp,  as 
chmieellor  of  iJic  exchequer  in  Lord  Grey's  goveniment, 
hrcjiight  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates  in  1834, 
which  proposed  to  charge  the  Consolidated  Fund  with 
25O»00C^/.  a  year,  to  be  devoted  to  the  repair  of  parish  churches 
and  cha[iel3  (including  the  chancel),  and  to  be  disbursed  by 
commissioners  after  certificate  from  tlie  quarter-sessions  of  the 
county  in  w  hich  the  parish  might  lie,  founded  on  a  report  by 
the  comity  surveyor,— to  place  on  the  rector  or  lay  im- 
propriator, relieved  of  tlie  duty  of  rejjairing  the  chancel, 
the  burden  of  providing  necessaries  for  the  j)crformunee  of 
divine  service, — to  leu^c  the  preservation  of  pe\^s  to  the 
owners  or  occupiers,  and  to  leave  the  jiro vision  and  rejiair 
of  bells,  organs,  and  omiuncnts  to  voluntary  coutributious. 
This  hill  fell  to  the  ground,  princijially  owing  to  the  0|>po- 
sitioti  oJ'  dissenters,  w ho  viewed  the  substitution  tV»r  chureli- 
rdtvs  of  a  charge  on  tin'  public  (axes  as  a  mere  shifting  of  the 
bunkn  upon  tlieniselves,  and  objected  altogether  to  b^»jng 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  a  church  towhicli  they  did  not 
belong.  In  1837  Lonl  Melbounie'a  government  made  a 
second  attempt  to  settle  the  question  ;  and  a  bill  was  brouglit 
in  by  Mr.  Spring  Itiee,  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer,  to 
nboliih  churth-rates,  and  provide  for  the  objects  of  ihem  by  a 
surplus  created  by  a  better  management  of  the  church  lands 
held  bv  the  archbisho]>8,  bishops,  and  deans  and  chapters ; 
tliese  funds  to  be  mamtged  by  conimis&ioners,  and  250,000/. 
a  year  to  be  the  first  charge  on  the  surplus.  I'hc  ojqjositioii 
of  the  church  and  of  church  lessees  frustrated  this  measure, 
and  no  measure  haa  since  been  brought  forward  by  any 
government. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  in  intro4lucing  his  measure,  tlmt  the 
amount  of  churt  h-ratcs  annually  levietl  was  from  500,000/.  to 
000,000/.  ;  and  about  249,000^.  was  annuidly  exjiended  on 
tlie  fabrics  of  churt  hi  s.  Mr.  Sjjring  llice  calculated  tliat  in 
5000  parishes  in  England  no  church-rates  are  levied.  There 
are  endow  nienls  in  many  parishes  for  the  rt'iiairof  the  elumh, 
which  render  ehurch-rates  unnceessary  ;  mid  in  many  [iari*.hes 
arrangements  have  been  made  tor  vuluntarv  suljseriptions,  to 
avoid  scpiabblings  between  churdimcn  and  dissenters,  and  the 
scandal  of  guch  disputes. 

The  Parliamentary  Returns  respecting  load  taxation 
issued  in  1839  (No  662)  give  the  following  imrtieulara 
resiM-cting  church-rates  in  England  and  ^^'ales  for  the  year 
ending  Easter,  lB3i>:— Total  amount  of  rates  and  monovB  re- 
eeiveil  by  chureliwanlens,  506,812/.,  of  which  1103,103/-  was 
derived  from  the  church-rates,  and  143,70ii/,  horn  other 
sources.  The  total  sum  cxiK^nded  was  480,662/.,  and  oi  thia 
sum  215,301/.  was  exjicnded  in  the  repair  of  ehurchcs.  Ihe 
debt  secured  on  church-rates  amountetl  to  535,230/.  1  here 
is  a  more  complete  return  for  the  year  ending  Easter,  1832^ 
which  ahowtt  some  of  the  prmcipftl  of  the   *  other  tourcca 
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I  to  m  theTdani  of  1889.  In  188U3  tbe  total  amouBt 
the  dmrobwardcni  recaved  was  668,814/.,  derived 
the  foUowmg  aonrces:  — Church -rates,  446,247/.; 
Ice,  61,91d/. ;  mortnary  or  burial  fees,  18,216/.; 
podr-rates,  41,489/.;  pews  and  nttingfl,  89,381tf.;  other 
■mces  not  atiaed,  66,669/.  The  payments  bj  the  church- 
waniens  in  the  same  jrear  amoimted  to  646,883/.,  and  indnded 
46,887/.  ibr  books,  wme,  &c. ;  salaries  to  clerks,  sextons,  &c., 
196,186/.;  organs,  bells,  &€.,  41,710/.;  and  repairs  of 
ehvehes,  248,126/. 

CHURN.    [BuTRB,  P.  C,  p.  66.] 

CHUSAN,  or,  as  Lord  Macutnej  writes  it,  the  Cheosan 
Ishmds,  are  a  group  of  islands  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China, 
aad  forming  an  appendage  to  the  Prorince  of  Che-kiang. 
Their  number  is  rery  great,  and  thej  are  dispersed  orcr  that 
part  of  the  sea  where  30^  N.  kt.  cuts  119"*  £.  long.  Staun- 
too  slatai,  that  between  the  Quenn  Islands  and  Chnnn  Uar> 
boor,  through  a  space  of  about  sixty  miles  in  length  and  thirty 
in  width,  the  number  of  islands  exceeds  three  hundred  ;  but 
othen,  apparently  not  len  numerous,  lie  north  of  Chutan 
Island.  These  numerous  islands  contain  almost  as  many  har- 
bowi  or  places  of  perfect  security  for  ships  of  any  burden. 
Mort  of  these  islttids  consist  of  hills  rismg  with  a  regular 
slope,  and  rounded  at  the  top.  Thouffa  mostly  dote  to  each 
other,  they  are  divided  by  cnannels  of  great  depth.  Some  of 
them  have  a  very  inviting  aspect,  and  one  of  them  in  par- 
tienhu-,  called  Poo-too,  is  descnbod  as  a  perfect  paradise.  It 
beloini  to  a  sect  of  religious  men,  and  contains  four  hundred 
temples. 

The  |>rindpal  island,  which  gives  iti  name  to  the  group,  is 
about  thirtv  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  six  to  eight 
miles.  1  he  mxrhee  is  diverniied  by  pleasant  heighti  and 
well  cultivated  valleys.  The  prindpal  harbour  is  on  the 
southern  coast  towardls  the  Chinese  continent,  and  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Kee-to  Point,  the  most  eastern  cape  of 
China.  It  is  formed  by  three  small  islands,  which  lie  about 
a  mile  from  Chusan,  and  has  four  entrances ;  but  these  en- 


J  are  so  completely  shut  in  by  the  remoter  points,  that 

the  harbour  looks  like  a  lake  surrounded  by  hills,  and  it  has 
excellent  anchorage  for  venels.  About  a  mile  from  this 
harbour  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  Ting-prhae.  The  inter- 
vening space  is  a  plain,  intersected  with  nvulots  and  canals, 
and  cultivated  like  a  garden.  The  road  which  traverses  it, 
though  good,  is  very  narrow,  in  order  that  as  little  land  as 
possiole  may  he  lost  to  cultivation.  The  town  is  enclosed 
by  walls  thirty  feet  high,  which  overtop  the  houses,  which 
they  surround  like  those  of  a  large  prison.  Along  the  walls, 
at  the  distance  of  every  hundred  yards,  are  square  stone 
towers.  The  interior  of  the  town  resembles  Venice  on  a 
smaller  scale.  It  is,  in  some  degree,  surrounded  as  well  as 
intersected  by  canals,  and  the  bridges  thrown  over  them  are 
steep  and  ascended  by  steps  like  the  Rialto.  The  streets, 
which  are  no  more  than  alleys  or  narrow  passages,  are  pa^ed 
with  square  flat  stones.  The  houses  are  low  and  mostly  of 
one  story.  The  numerous  shops  contain  chiefly  articles  of 
clothing,  food,  and  furniture,  which  are  arranged  in  good  taste. 

These  islands  are  of  great  importance  to  China  in  a 
commercial  view,  espedally  for  its  intercourse  witJi  Japan. 
This  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  three  commercial 
towns  of  Ning-po,  Uang-sheon,  and  Shang-hae,  which  are 
situated  on  the  continent  opposite  to  the  islands.  The  Junks, 
by  which  this  commerce  is  carried  on,  assemble  at  the  Chusan 
Islands,  and  depart  thence  for  Nangasaki.  The  islands  are  of 
importance,  as  protecting  the  commerce  from  the  Strait  of 
Formosa  on  the  south,  to  the  peninsula  of  Shang-tong  on  the 
north.  If  a  foreign  nation  or  a  piratical  chief  should  get 
possession  of  them,  the  whole  coast  above  mentioned  would 
he  at  their  mercy,  and  the  maritime  intercourse  would  be 
interrupted.  The  Chinese  are  well  aware  of  this  drcum- 
stance,  and  in  the  last  quarrel  and  negotiations  with  England 
showed  that  they  were  aware  of  it. 

In  1840,  when  the  disputes  between  the  British  and 
Chinese  governments  respecting  some  commerdal  trans- 
actions at  Canton  had  reached  such  a  hdght  that  England 
thought  it  expedient  to  appeal  to  arms,  a  British  force  was  sent 
to  the  Chusan  Islands,  which  captured  them  after  a  slight  re- 
sistance. In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  Chusan  the 
Chinese  government  became  more  disposed  to  yield,  and,  after 
some  negotiations,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  near  Tientsing, 
between  the  Chinese  imperial  commissioner  and  the  British 
pfenipotcntiaries,  who  lefl  Chusan  for  Canton  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1840.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1841, 
tfrJMU  tRMpf  were  etmpelled  to  abandon  the  Chnsan 


Islands  on  aecoont  of  thei^  mibealtbineai.  The 
which  soon  became  alarming,  appear  especiaily 
arisen  from  the  Chinese  inhabitants  naving  been  or 
the  government  not  to  supply  the  British  army  « 
provisions ;  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  live  on 
and  dry  g^rain.  A  new  appeal  to  arms  was  made,  ar 
the  Chinese  were  beaten  near  Canton,  and  only  s 
city  by  paymff  a  million  pounds  steriinir,  they  r« 
fulfil  the  condit' 


of 


the  treaty  of  Tientsiii<j| 
again    captured    in   16 


the  Chusan  Islands  were  agam  capturca  in 
a  much  more  vigorous  defence,  and  a  British  i 
been  sent  to  the  continent,  whidi  look  the  town  c 
hae,  with  its  harbour  Woosung,  and  advanced 
Nanking.  Upon  this  the  peace  of  1842  was  «) 
[Chika,  p.  8.  C] 

(Staunton,  Aut/taUie  Acamni  of  am  End/iw^y  (q 
peror  qfChma.) 

CHtJVASHES.    [Rcasu,  P.  C] 

CHYLE.    [Dioxanox,  P.  C] 

CICENDIA,  a  genus  n/t  plants  belonging  to  th 
order  Gentianaoeie.  It  has  a  4-parted  fimiiel-sha|ie 
without  glands  or  anr  corona,  eventually  twis»ted 
capsule ;  the  calyx  4-lobed,  tobular ;  the  stamens  f 
anthers  erect,  not  twisted;  the  stigma  capitate,  m 
the  capsule  single,  or  imperfectlT  2-odled.  The  t 
this  gciius  were  formerly  referred  to  €l«itiana  and  £ 

C.  hytumtfoHum  has  an  herbaceous  stem  4-sided, 
angles  slightly  win^ ;  the  flowers  6  or  8  together  ii 
whorls,  each  furnished  with  a  linear  spathulste  hi 
calyx  6-deft,  permanent,  and  doaely  embracing  the  bi 
mature  capsule.  This  is  a  common  plant  in  many  pa 
East  Indiea,  and,  like  the  whole  of  the  order  to  wh: 
longs,  the  pknt  possesses  a  bitter  prindple,  thoug 
intense  as  some  of^  its  allies.  It  is  employed  bv  the  i 
India  as  a  stomachic,  and  is  administered  in  the  for 
coction  or  powder.  In  addition  to  the  tonic  action, 
to  act  as  a  laxative. 

C.  fUiformii  {Exacmn  filtfarme  of  Smith  and  otl 
the  calyx  4-lobed,  half-tobular,  adpressed  to  the  sti 
tube  of  the  corolla ;  lobes  ovate,  acute ;  stem  threac 
forked ;  flowers  solitary  on  long  stalks.  It  has  yelloi 
and  is  a  native  of  Europe.  It  is  found  in  damp  son 
in  England  and  Ireland.  In  thdr  cultivation  the  i 
Cicendia  require  the  same  treatment  as  Gentians. 

(Babington,  Manual;  Lindley,  Fiora  Midica.) 

CICUORA'CE^,  one  of  the  primary  subdivisio 
system  of  Jussieu,  of  the  natural  order  Composita>.    1 
racterised  by  the  absence  of  albumen  in  the  seed ;  t 
are  erect,  tho  corollas  ligulatc,  the  juice  milky.    Tl 
included  under  this  division  by  Jussieu  belong  to 
dolle's  Liguliflorse.      The  Cichoraceoe  in  thdr  ai 
structure  closely  resemble  the  Campanulaccte ;  thej 
semble  that  order  in  their  physical  properties.    Bo 
produce  a  milky  juice,  possessing  in  some  species 
medical  properties.    This  juice  in  the  Cichoracce  ba 
and  astringent  taste,  and  possesses  narcotic  propertif 
found    in    the   Cichorium    Intybus,   the    common 
SucooBT,  P.  C],  and  m  the  cultivated  and  wiM 
Xactuca,  p.  C.  S.].    From  the  latter  phnts  the 
ieen  obtained  under  tbe  name  of  Lactucaricnm  [L 
Riciiif,  P.  C],  and  used  as  a  narcotic,  mstead  o 
Many  of  the  spedes  of  Cichorsoe«  secrete  starch 
quantities,  and  are  used  as  artides  of  diet,  as  the 
8corzonera,  Tragopogon,  or  Salsafy,  &c.     The  rw 
Dandelion  (Ihraxacum  Den»  Leomit)  b  used  as  a 
purgative,  and  has  lately  been  recommended  in  diseai 
stomach  [Lbontodoit,  P.  C.].    The  British  gener 
ing  to  this  division  of  Composite  are  as  follows  :— 
Section      I.     LapMrn^B 
Lapsaua 
Hyourid/9tB 
Amoseris 
Cichorium 
Section  III.     Hjfpockttridetg 


Section    II. 


Section  IV. 


Achyrophonia 

SeorxcnereiB 

Thrinda 

Leontodon 

0|)orinia 

Tm[opogoti 

Jncns 

ficMmbia 


c  r  a 
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Section     V.     Lactue^m 
Lactucm 
Turnxftovm 
IkrkhMMia 

SonchuB 

Secticn  VI.     Nieracsm 
Htoniciuin. 
i]>hic8l  clbtribution  of  Cicbonio««&  is  fentnlljr 
:  of  Composita?,  but  thoy  aro  found  in  grMteit 
i  cold  climntt'S,  juid  in  this  resptft  mrc  the  repre- 
&f  lii«*  Corymbifcnp,  which  arc  mmt  abuTidant  in 

a.        [CoRTMBIFKBJS,  P.  C.  S.] 

r^'afural  Sjfttem ;  Babington,  Manual  of  British 

^yU,  GIAMBETTI'NO.  one  of  the  most  dw- 
llf  the  Italian  oil  paintera  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
t  Bmio,  near  Verona^  in  1706,  lit  studied  first 
Id  Pnmati,  and  afterwards,  ae*:K)rdini^  to  report, 
3*.  There  arc  several  excellent  worlt«  in  oi!  by 
I  Veroos,  PontTemoll,  Fii«a,  jind  at  Panim.  In  the 
place  tliefe  la  a  Joumcv  into  £^pt,  in  the  churcii 
Ifeooio  AbntCf  much  praised  by  Lanzi,  In  hia  style 
!ieienibled  Carlo  MurattAf  but  he  waa  inferior  to 
Qflriog  :  hU  carnations  are  occasionally  green,  with 
bi  Iwf'tinta,  and  aometimes  too  red.  He  was  a 
ir  of  tlio  works  of  Guido  and  of  Corrf?fifgio.  With 
on  of  tooM  works  eiectjtod  in  his  youth  in  Venice, 
paint  ia  fresco;  he  found  the  practice  injurious 
It. 

i  lived  chiefly  at  Verona,  where  he  educated  a 
lehool,  and  he  died  tliere  in  1770,  possessed  of 
I  woaltb.  He  executed  sevond  works  for  olher 
I  kad  several  invitations  to  vLblt  foreign  courts,  all 
merer  he  decliuc*J.  In  17GI)  the  Eraper*ir  Joseph 
ClgMdoli  in  his  studio,  and  observed  at>erviank, 
<QW  he  had  seen  two  very  rare  tilings— die  amjihi- 
I  tbe  fifst  painter  of  Kurofie. 
ii  ID  have  been  a  vf^rj  ucromylh^lwi]  man ;  he  wtw 
ritov  mm  art|  and  familiar  v^ith  Latin.  He  had  a 
Hon  of  books  on  tbe  arls,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
dj  ef  Verona,  which  preserres  his  host.  A  very 
aemoir  of  him,  by  Padre  l[)i)otito  Bevilacijua  deir 
i«a  published  at  Verona  in  177 1|  the  year  u.t'ter  bis 

,  G^ehkhie  der  MMm^,  toI.  ii. ;   Lanzi,  Storia 
Ike) 

J,  LUDOVICO  CARDI  DA,  Cavaliere,  a  very 
flofeotijie  painter^  was  bom  at  Ciffoli  in  ]£i5i>. 
t  af  the  great  reformers  of  style  of  the  Florentine 
T  those  nsasters  whose  works  formed  an  epoch 
■""  *  in  Tuscany.  Cigoli  was  the  firBt 
the  anatomical  school  of  the  imi- 
elOf  and  he  waa  seconded  in  his  efibrts  by 
rPagani^     [Tlscaj*  School  of  Painting, 

•chohr  of  Santo  di  Titi,  but  his  style  was 

i  the  works  of  Barroccio  and  Corre§rpo,  and  had 

1  with  ihe  eclectic  school  of  the  Ciirracci.     It 

independent  of  that  school.     His  drawing 

:  ect ;  and  in  colourinpf  and  cbiaroBCuro  he 
r  to  Barroccio^  but  inferior  to  Correggio,  eepeciaUy 
M.  Hb  chief  productions  are  larg€  altaiNpiDCea, 
Hah  are  considered  the  finest  pictures  in  Italy. 
H»  h«ded  by  St,  Peter,  in  St,  Peter**  at  Rome, 
Vwent  VII.,  is  a  very  celebrated  work,  though 
fed,  a»d  was  pronounced  by  Andrea  Sacchi  the 
m  m  R&am ;  the  6rst  being  the  Tnmsiiguration,  by 
Eld  tho  second  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  by 
m,  now  hanging  oppoaito  to  each  other  in  the 
ft  the  Vatican.  There  is  also  at  Florence  a  Mnr- 
K  Stephen,  at  tlie  Nuns  of  Monte  Donitui,  which 
Wtona  jironounced  to  be  ono  of  the  finest  picrtures 
B,  The  Lame  Man  healed  has  been  cngraverl  by 
cud  Scai'ciati.  As  a  freftco-jittiater,  Cigoli 
L  He  was  also  an  architect;  and  he  wrote 
treatise  ujKm  m*rs()€Ctive,  ^  Pr<jS[>i.vttiva  pratica  di 
Cav.  e  Pittore/  with  diagrams  engraved  in 
her  Baitiano  Cordi,  He  also  invented  a 
e,  for  drawing  objects  in  [perspective  from 
laan&tance  of  rules,  an  instrument  which  has 
I  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 


Cigoli  died  ai  Home  in  1013,  shortly  aftir  ifall  eomplcticn  of 
some  frescoes  painted  for  Paul  V.^  in  that  pope's  chupel  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc.  Cigoli  was  himself  dissa^ 
tisfied  with  his  works^  and  wished  to  repaint  them,  but  tho 
pone  would  not  permit  him.  He  was  a  Cavalicrc  of  the  Tuscan 
orJer  of  San  Stefono,  and  a  Knight  of  Malta. 

(Bddinucci,  NotizU  del  Prvfe^sori del IHaeff^f  kc, ;  Laos^ 
Staiia  Pitianca,  kc.) 

CPLIAf  in  AnatocDT,  amall  mo  ring  organs  found  on  tlio 
Burfaec  of  the  tissues  of'  most  animals,  resembling  hairif  and 


requiring  the  use  of  the  microscope  to  be  distinctly  observed. 
They  are  mostly  found  on  tissues  which  are  in  contact  with 
water,  or  which  produce  fluid  secretions.  They  are  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  active  inovenieati  wbA  impart  to  the  fluid 
witii  which  th^  are  in  conbKst  the  same  motion.  This  is 
called  *  ribratory '  or  *  ciliary  motioo.'  The  b^t  time  for 
ubservlng  cilia  with  the  microscope  is  when  their  movement 
begins  to  slacken.  Their  figure  is  generally  that  of  slender 
conical  or  sometimes  flattened  filaments,  which  are  broad  at 
the  Imse  or  root,  and  gradually  ta[>er  lo  the  point.  Their  size 
differs  greatly  on  different  jiarts  of  the  same  animal.  *  Tho 
largest  1  have  measured/  says  Dr.  Sharpey,  *  are  thoee  on  the 
point  or  angle  of  the  branchial  laminie  in  the  3vccmmm  ina- 
datum ;  they  are  at  least  3^  of  an  inch  long,  I  have  not 
attempted  to  detemiine  the  exact  sise  of  the  smalleat,  but 
Purkinje  and  Valentin  state  it  at  0-000076  of  an  inch,  while 
th*'y  make  the  laxfrcst  they  have  met  with  only  0000908  in», 
which  is  considerably  less  than  I  have  found  them;  but  ther 
had  no  opportunity  of  examining  marine  animals,  in  whicn 
gcooralH'  i^peakiug  the  largest  cilia  are  met  with.  In  the  sea- 
mussel  tlie  darker  coloured  cilia  arc  about  j^  of  an  inch  long, 
the  o tilers  ctmsidembly  less."  The  substance  of  the  cilia  ta 
for  the  most  part  transparent  and  colourless,  in  some  however 
a  slight  colouring  may  be  observed.  They  assume  also  various 
forms,  and  Ehrcnberg  has  described  compound  cilia  in  the 
Infusoria.  In  the  Ciliogrado  MedtMB  the  cilia  consist  of 
rows  of  broad  tiattened  organs,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of 
sevaml  simple  filumrnts  joiiied  together  by  a  connecting  mem- 
hnXMs  throughout  their  whole  length.  lu  most  cases  the  cilia 
are  arranged  in  regular  order.  On  the  gills  of  the  mussel 
they  are  placed  in  fvtroight  rows ;  in  many  of  the  Infusoria 
they  are  arranged  in  circles  or  spiral  lines»  In  some  instanoea 
they  are  erect,  Imt  in  others  tliey  arc  placed  at  righi  angles 
lo  the  surface  on  which  they  are  seated. 

The  movement  tjf  the  cilia  as  not  very  rafiid,  and  may  bo 
easily  observed  with  a  lens  of  ^  inch  focus.  Their  most  ob- 
vioiiB  movement  is  of  a  fanning  lashing  kind,  the  cilium  being 
t>ent  in  one  direction  and  returning  to  it  again*  In  addition 
to  this  movement,  Mr.  John  Quckett  has  lately  detected 
another  in  the  cilia  of  the  giil-rayi  of  the  contmou  musse.. 
This  consists  of  a  alight  movement  of  the  cilia  on  themselves^ 
each  cilium  turning  on  its  own  aiis  through  tho  sjiace  of  a 
quarterof  a  circle,  with  a  movement  like  that  of  tlie /aafAerrn^T 
of  an  oar  in  rowing.  This  observation  of  Mr.  Quekett's  is  of 
im[)ortan<L'e,  as  it  explains  how  it  is  that  the  cilia  are  capable 
of  propelling  bodies  over  their  points  which  ceaild  not  be 
eflecUid  by  the  firat-obsened  up  and  down  movement.  When 
the  sur&ce  ef  an  organ  is  examined  on  which  are  seated  a 
large  number  of  dlin,  a  wave-like  motion  in  the  whole  is  ob- 
served, w  hich  arises  from  the  regularity  w  ith  which  each  cilium 
is  affected  with  the  movement. 

The  cilia  were  first  observed  as  present  on  the  external 
iurfk:e  of  the  bodies  of  infiisory  aniinalcules.  Leeuwenhoek 
seania  to  be  one  of  the  carliesi  observers  who  described  the 
presence  of  the  cilia  in  nnimalctiles.  In  his  '  Continuatio 
Arcanorum  Naturm '  he  describes  in  many  places  the  nature 
of  the  cilia  in  the  common  poly  gastric  animalcules  as  well  as  in 
the  wheel-animalcules.  He  also  pointed  out  the  probable  use 
of  these  organs,  for  he  says,  *  Moreover  it  is  necessary  that 
these  aniinalf,  and  in  general  all  such  as  are  flxcd  and  cannot 
change  their  y>lace,  shoiild  bo  provided  with  an  apiMiratus  lor 
stirring  up  motion  in  the  water,  by  which  motion  tney  obtain 
any  imitlers  that  fl(*at  in  the  water  for  their  nourishment  and 
grvjw th,  and  for  covering  their  bodies/  Since  the  j^criod  that 
Lceu  wen  hook  wrote,  they  have  been  obacrved  in  almosl 
every  species  of  Infusoria,  and  seem  to  be  the  active  organs  by 
mean*  of  which  these  animals  more  from  place  to  place,  and 
carry  their  food  into  their  stomachs.  In  tl»c  iK)lym*  they  arc 
fooud  in  great  nmulwrs  cofering  the  surface  of  the  tenta^b 
by  which  ihes**  animals  obtain  their  food.  Although  they 
have  not  Ijccn  c>l>sprved  on  the  futUgrown  sponges,  tliey  have 
been  describe*!  by  Dr.  Grant  as  existing  upon  the  ova  of  these 
mmah  before  they  become  fixed.    Though  net  abundant  m 
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the  Acnlepliffit  Si«y  have  heen  seen  by  Grant  and  others  m 
the  Beroe  pilctis  and  other  Metfu5n».  Dr.  Sharpcj  has  ob- 
lervcd  ihom  in  the  various  Ibnns  of  the  Echinodcrmfltii,  ond 
aIm>  in  the  Annelida,  In  the  MolluMa  the^  arc  very  abnn- 
dant|  and  one  of  the  beat  menus  of  examining  these  organs 
ij  awarded  by  the  common  musseK  Till  within  a  reccnl 
period,  it  was  supposed  that  cilia  were  confined  to  the  inver- 
tebnite  classes  of  animals,  or  at  (east  the  observation  of  their 
existence  to  any  extent  in  the  Vcrtebrota  was  very  limited. 
On«  of  the  earliest  observatious  of  their  presence  in  verte- 
fafnte  animals  i^-as  by  Stcinbiiek  a  German  anatomist,  who 
found  them  upon  the  pih  of  the  salamander*  Within  the 
last  few  years  Purkinje  and  Valentin  have  devoted  ninch 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  have  found  that  cilia  exist  very 
generally  on  the  moist  surfaces  of  the  membranes  of  all  ihe 
higher  animals.  The  systems  of  organs  on  the  aurface  of 
whieh  cilia  have  been  detected  arc  as  follows : — 

1 .  Tfie  Surface  of  the  Boihj ,  I  n  th  is  si  t  uation  cil  la  have  be  c  n 
detected  in  the  Infusoria,  Polypi,  Medusae,  Aetiiiia,  Echino* 
dcrmata*  and  in  the  larvje  of  tfie  Biitrachiim  Reptiles, 

%  lite  Respiratorif  Sy litem.  Cilia  have  1»ecn  detccled  in 
the  lininp  membrane  of  ttie  air-tiussagres  of  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammalia^  in  the  gills  of  the  iarvai  of  the  liitrachia,  and 
on  those  of  the  Mollusea  and  Annelida,  Tho^e  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  InfiLsoria,  Polypes,  and  Medusn? 
must  also  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  respir-utory 
system. 

3.  Aiimentary  System.  They  are  found  in  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  gullet  of  rcjitiles,  in  the  entire  alimentary  canal  of 
Mollusea,  in  the  stomach  of  the  Astcrias,  &e» 

4,  Jicproftuctive  St/stem.  Ciliary  movements  have  lieen  ob- 
served in  the  mucoids  membrane  of  the  Fullopian  tubes,  in 
the  uterus  and  vagina  of  mammiilia,  and  in  the  oviduct  of 
birds  and  reptiles.  A  pefiulinr  ciliary  movement  has  been 
observed  in  the  embryo  of  many  animals.  This  movement 
occurs  while  the  embryo  is  in  the  ovum,  the  cilia  producing  a 
current  in  a  certain  direction  along  its  surface,  or  causing  the 
whole  ombrvo  to  move  in  an  opf)Osite  direetion.  In  many 
instances,  wden  the  embn^o  has  escaped  the  egg,  it  moves 
about  by  means  of  cilia  m  the  same  way  as  oocura  in  the 
naked  geramules  of  the  sponge. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  iliat  the  functions  performed  by 
the  cilia  in  these  various  parls  of  the  body  of  animals  are  ini- 
jKJftant ;  at  the  same  time  their  absence  m  a  great  numlicr  of 
cases,  in  organs  which  perform  the  same  functions  as  those 
which  possess  tliem,  must  lead  to  some  hesitation  before 
ijronouncing  a  decided  opinion  with  regard  to  their  use. 
«■  here  they  are  situated  on  the  external  surfiaec  of  the  bodies 
of  animals,  they  seem  to  be  the  active  organs  of  movement. 
Where  respiration  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  external  sur- 
face, as  in  the  Infosioria  and  |x>lvpi,  the  cilia  assist  this  process 
by  removing  tlic  Uficd  wftter,  and  bringing  fresh  currents  to  the 
surface  containing  tlie  iiutttcr  to  be  oxygonalcd.  They  may 
undoubtedly  perform  the  same  office  when  seated  on  internal 
resjiiratory  membranes.  On  the  surface  of  the  rcprwluctivc 
organs  of  the  higher  animals  they  may  also  assist  in  bringing 
the  un impregnated  ovum  in  contact  with  the  fertilizing  cells 
of  the  male  flmd.  The  movement  in  the  embryo  has  pro- 
bably the  same  object  in  view  as  that  on  the  respimtory  mem- 
branes, the  bringing  the  surface  in  contact  with  currents  of 
oxygenated  water. 

In  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  motions  of  fluids  on 
the  aurfaces  of  membranes  Are  produced  by  cilia  where  these 
organs  exist.  Dr.  Shjirjw^y  oljscrvcs,  *The  currents  cease  when 
the  motion  of  the  cilia  stops,  they  are  strong  and  ra)>id  when 
it  is  brisk,  and  fecble»when  it  languishes  ;  and  though  there 
are  mollifying  cireumstatices  or  perhaps  exceptions,  yet  in  pc- 
Dcml  tlic  magnitude  and  velocity  of  the  current  seem  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  size  and  activity  of  the  cilia*  It  is  true 
that  while  doubts  remained  as  to  the  existence  of  cilia  in  several 
well  marked  instances*  where  the  water  imequi vocally  received 
its  motion  frf»m  tiie  surface  over  which  it  flowed,  "iiud  indc- 
[rendently  of  any  visible  contractions  of  the  tminiul  tissue, 
there  was  always  considerable  room  to  doubt,  whether,  even  in 
the  t^>*es  flhert^  vWm  were  manifest,  the  cllcct  of  these  organs 
was  wholly  mechanical,  and  whether  the  motion  of  the  water 
was  not  rwther  due  to  some  peculiar  impid.^ive  power  in  the 
tissue,  diflcring  from  mechanical  action.  Uut  more  extended 
observation  hasaltuost  wholly  removed  these  exceptions,  while 
it  has  considcnihly  increased  the  nimiber  of  conforming  in- 
stances, in<$omurh  that  there  seems  at  present  no  necessity  thr 
having  recourse  to  any  other  explanation  of  the  motion  of  the 
fimd$  tliaxi  that  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  cilia^  and 


that  their  action  is  the  reftult  of  mnsculcr  f 
property  of  animal  tissues.* 

There  arc   however  some  rcmoricable 
Currents  arc  observed  in  the  sjmngc,  in  tht  i 
of  the  Scrtulariae,  but  no  cilia.     There 
remarkable  cast-s  of  the  movements  of  fill 
vegetable  kingdom,  which  cannot  be  aacrtb 
of  cjlia,  as  those  si^en  in  the  cells  of  Chtfft, ' 
hairs  of  Tmdescantia,  &c. 

For  further  information  consult  the  article  CiJ 
ShariKsy,  in  the  *  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  J 
to  which  we  are  much  mdebted  in  drawing  i]|l 
also  the  paper  of  iVirkinje  and  Valentin,  entittn 
tat  10  Physioloflrica  de  Phajnomeno  Motus  Vit»nitan 
&c.,  translated  in  the  *  Dublin  Joum,  of  Mpd. 
Science'  for  May,  1835,  and  in  *  Edinbur^^j 
sophical  *Toumal,   vol.  xix. 

CIMICPFUG  A  (cimex,  a  bug,  md/uffo,  toj 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  onler  T 
The  calyx  is  com]x>sed  of  tour  decidtious  sepoli  ;J 
jictids  ;  styles  one  to  fifteen  ;  tlie  cariieJ»  dry,<* 
seeded.  The  sj)eciea  arc  perennial  hcrhft,  wtth^ 
8t)d  racemes  of  whitish  flowers ;  the  roots  act 
gaiivcs  and  are  poisonous. 

C,  fatlda^  Stinking  Bug-wort,  has  four  min 
very  villous  ovaries;  the  racemes  panicted  ; 
naic  or  biteniate  ;  the  leaflets  ovate-oblong, 
It  is  a  nutive  of  the  Curjxithian  mountains,  I>ittfi 
Siberia,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Atnertca.  1 
fetid  phiut,  and  Is  used  in  Siljeria  for  driving'  twi^ 
fleas,  just  as  tansy  and  wormwood  arc  used  ia  thill 

G  serpentana^  Black  Snake-root  or  Bag-woftJ 
pound,  very  long  racemes  ;  the  leaves  tritemate^iv| 
or  rather  cut  leaflets.  It  is  a  native  of  North  All 
Canada  to  Florida.  It  has  white  flowery  and  ici 
5j)ecies  of  Acttra^  to  which  genm  it  was  Ibmcff) 
under  the  name  of  Acttca  racemosa^  Like  inaojrl 
psscssing  active  proj>crties,  it  has  a  roputa^on  I 
for  healing  the  bites  of  snakes  and  prcventiag  Cbdi 
efl'cets  ou  the  system.  There  is  one  species,  C  « 
native  of  Japan  ;  the  rest  ore  Anfbricun  plants. 
cxisily  cultivated,  preferring  a  moist  shady  situatla^ 
be  pro|>agated  by  dividing  the  roots  or  by  iccds. 

(Don,  Gardener* 8  Dictionttry.) 

CINCIUS,  L.  CINCIUS  ALIMENTrS,* 
tcm]>oniry  Fubius  Pictor,  are  mentioned  by  Dionyii 
curnasstis  {Roman  Antig,  i.  c.  €,  ed.  IludsotOt  ■! 
of  the  Roman  annalists.  Alimentus  is  also  miqtl 
tioncd  by  Livy  (xxi.  aS,  xxvi.  23,  &c.). 

The  time  of  the  birth  and  death  of  rim  in;  in 
but  lie  was  actively  engaged  during   f'  fj« 

by  1 1  onn  i l>td .     Al  i m en tus  was  o f  a  pi  i  i  ly 

r|yaestor  n.c.   2 ID,  trihunus  plebis  a,c.  214,  vM. 
acdile  n.c.  212.     After  Marcellus  had  taken  Bj\ 
left  Sicily,  Cincius  held  tliat  province  for  two  ycafl 
(Livy  xxvi.  28,  xxvii.  7),  in  the  years  nx*  210  i» 
lie  took  with  him  the  soldiers  who  had  Burriv<?d  l| 
Ciinnae.     In  the  nest  year  he  had  the  commoai 
force,  with  which  he  crossed  over  from  Sicily  li 
wliich  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack,  and  was  oU 
treat,     lie  was  afterwards  one  of  three  comntiMl 
were  sent  by  the  Senate  to  give  their  oilvice  to  T, 
Crispinus,  the  consul^  who  was  Jyfri;r  wr.nrnU^I  fit  ( 
is  not  known  whelher  it  was  at  i 
into  Ilannibars  hands,  a  cireuufn 
opportunity  of  netjuiring  a  mort;  exact  knov  i 
of  that  perimL     He  learned  f^nnic  facts   tr 
llannilxil  himself  (Livy,  xxi.  38^.     Cinnus  hM 
of  Rome  from  the  fouiulation  of  tne  city  to  bi.^  m 
which  Diony  Si  ins  says  tliat  be  treated  miiin' 
with  which  he  was  f)cr5onully  acfjiuiiiitcd 
way  of  the  events  winch  followed  tlie  fi  m  .: 

Neither  the  title  of  his  work  nor  lb*    t   it    ,,  -  . 
known.     The  work  of  Cincius  is  <itatett  In   i  > 
been  written  in  Greek,  and   there  is  tio  evi*i.         • 
this.    Livy  frequently  mentions  Aliitietitus,  an  J  in  i 
(vii.  3)  he  calls  him  an  exnet  authority. 

Other  works  were  a«lrib«t»^l    to  Cinriii*; — on 
l/contini,  on  (he  Fasti,  the  Comitia,  ' 
Consuls,  on  the  office  of  a  Jurisconsult 
Aiitieiit  Words,  and  Do  Fes  lis  M 
certain  that  the  Cincius  who  wa 
was  the  same  as  the  bistorlaxi,  though  it  n  Ukci)  < 


J 


tnliAt  wnte  on  military  tactics.     Gcllius  (xvi.  4) 

ft  apyefaJ  eitmcts  from  the  work  on  military  matters,  but 

the  author  CIncia<.     T!ie  thronoioffioal  diffi- 

I  Kmu^  raises  aicrainst  the  author  of  the  treati^j  on 

rma  ij  also  the  historiaD  is  not  very  icrreat. 

•rftii:,  L!?t   the   probability  of  Cinciti^  havinp- 

I  »  L  '  work  such  as  that  on  antient  words  are 

Utrofi  iiHceil  thert*  is  no  stiffieient  evidence  that 

■*  '■♦*•-  t  have  been  mentioned  as  written  by 

1  by  the  historian. 

li  Cincius  assigned  to  the  foundation  of 

|]b  alKHit  the  fourth  year  of  the  twelfth  Olympiad^  or 

The  discrejiancy  from  other  reckonings  is  accounted 

"ftg  tliat  Cincius  cither  followed  other  cviiiencf^ 

\  of  the  lloiniin  pontifices  ;  or  that  he  made  hh 

by  changing:  the  lunar  years  of  the  early  Uomnn 

'i  were  of  rcn  months^  into  years  of  twelve  month?, 

the  reckoning  of  the  period  when  he  wrote. 

PadniltT  as  Junius  Gracchunus  st:ites^  that  the  old 

f  in  use  to  the  tiinc  of  the  first  Tarquin,  which 

iM  period  of  1S2  years  from  the  foundation  of  the 

dopt  the  following^  eohition  of  Niebuhr: — 

ihe^e  to  be  cyclical  years,  he  pot  exactly  a 

ii  '  *'  ^  the  first  four  kings  ;  and  if  he  subtracted 

-two  y^fisrSj  from  the  era  of  Folybius,  the 

J  .  J tr  of  the  city  woidd  be  ttie  very  date, 

J  4*  tNicUdir,  lioinnn  Hhtonj^  Transl.  i.  280). 

|[fm|rment>  of  Cinrius  are  printed  in  Kmuse's  Vitae  et 

fa  VetfTum  Ilisioricontm  HomananiWf  Berlin,  1^33. 

^H.VRrA,  a  g-enu5  of  plants  belonging-  to  the  natural 

%   the  suborder  Corymbifera?,   the  tribe  Eu- 

-tibtribe  Senccionea?,  and  the  division  Eusc- 

It  closely  resembles  Senecio  [Se5Euio,  P.  C], 

fn>m  that  genus  in  itj  involucre  being  composed 

of  cqtml  scales  only.     Two  speciea  are  found  in 

■it&tn. 

,  pahffitriSf  a  shaggy  plant  with  a  much  branched  stem 

eorymbcwe  al)Ovc,  leaves  broadly  lanceoldle,   halt- 

the  lower  leaves  sintmte-dentate.     It  has  a  stem  3 

i,  titlck.  hoUow,  and  leafy.    The  florets  arc  of  a  bright 

diour.     It  inliabit^  ditches  in  fenny  districts,  and  was 

i  a  more  abundant  plant  in  England  than  it  is  at 

fmatriSy  a  shaggy  plant,  with  a  simple  stom^  the 

I  o6longi  nearly  entire,  narrowed  Ix^low  ;    the  s^tem- 

nceolate,  heads  eor^Tnbosc,  involucre  woolly  Ih'Iow, 

in  the  upper  half;  the  fruit  hispid.     It  has  a 

''  or  8  inches  high  with  yellow  florets.     It  is  found 

tiHi  chalk  downs,     A  variety,  C-  c.  nmritima,  otxurs 

in  very  wet  seasons;   it  is  ihca  twice  or  three 

tlirge  ns  tiitia],  and  the  lower  leaves  are  dentate. 

Manual  of  Brit.    £ot, ;    Lindley,   2\fa(ural 

iOE-CENTO  STYLE.     [Renaissaxci:,  P.  C.  SJ 
^'XE,  ANDREA  DL     fOHCAONA.  P.  C.  S] 
ITLAR     POLARIZATION,    in     tlie    undulatory 
!s  llie  name  given  to  a  supposed  circular  rcj ta- 
les of  ttther  in  certain  media^  when  a  pencil 
t  poUri^ed  light   (or  one  in  which  the  vibrations  are 
""   U>   'k?  rectilinear,   in   parallel  directions,  and  in  a 
ndicular  to  the  direction  of  the  wave  or  pencil)  is 
L|)q  pBss  through  those  media. 

dl  of  light  polarized  as  usual^  either  by  refnic- 

[PoLABizATioN  or  LrGUT,  P.  C.l,  is  trans- 

logii  a  plate  of  quartz  in  a  direction  ponillel  to  the 

Ltfac  oystju  (the  surfaces  of  incidence  and  emcrtiion 

odjcular  to  that  axis),  and  is  afterwards  allowed  to 

gh  a  prism  of  any  doubly-refracting  material  ;  it  is 

»  be  divided  into  two  coloured  jx-ncils,  whose  tints  arc 

ntary  10  each  other  (or  such  m  when  misted  together 

*  protluce  whiteness) :  also,  when  the  prism  is  turned 

t  njion  ihc  direction  of  the  polarized  niy,  m  tin  axis^  the 

of  the  emergent  i)encib  change  successively  ;  those  in 

1  from  red  to  orange,  from  orange  to  green,  &c.,  to 

>»  to  red,  after  perfoitning  half  a  revolution,  and  so 

■<>'^'  in  the  other  pencil  take  always  the  comi>Ie- 

Thi^e  phenomena  were  first  observed  by  M. 

iXXDunt  of  them  is  given  in  the  *  M<5moires  de 

1 1  ;  hut  the  subject  was  fully  develojK'd  after- 

hp5  of  MM.  Biot  and  Fresnel. 

acting  prism  be  turned  on  the  axis  of 

,,    ri'  of  the  ijoartz  plate,  till  one  of  the  two 

•ppcars  in  be  of  B  deep  violet  colour,  in  which  cafc 

■"'"'*     No.  47. 


the  yellow,  or  com  piemen  tary  light,  may  be  conceived  to  bo 
polarized  in  the  plane  jiossing  throtigh  the  original  jxilarized 
pencil  and  the  principl  sectioii  «f  the  prism  ;  an  if  let  tlio 
angle  which  the  prindtive  plane  of  polarlzatioti  makes  with 
the  latter  plane  be  observed. 

Next,  let  the  plane  of  quartz  be  removed,  and  a  thicker  one 
cut  from  the  same  crystal  be  substituted  for  it;  then  the 
image  before  exomineiJ  through  the  doubty-refnicting  pritm 
will  not  appear  of  a  violet  colour;  but  on  turning  that  pria 
that  its  principal  section  may  make  a  certain  angle,  which 
be  greater  than  the  former,  with  the  primitive  plwie  of  j 
rization,  the  violet  colour  will  be  reproduced.  The  like  will 
be  found  to  hold  good  fur  all  the  homogeneous  colours  of  the 
jKjncil ;  and,  for  each  colour,  the  angle  through  which  tlie 
prism  is  turned  will  be  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the 
jilate  of  quartz.  The  angle  of  die  rotation  by  which  the  same 
tint  is  produced  is  not  however  the  same  for  the  ditlcrent 
kinds  of  light ;  and  it  was  found  by  Riot  that  the  juiglc  is 
greater,  according  as  the  pencils  of  homogencoiis  light  arc 
more  refrangible.  The  effect  thus  produced  on  a  polarized 
pencil  of  lightj  in  traversing  a  plate  of  quartz,  may  be  reprc- 
senteil  by  Bup{>o<>iiig  the  plane  of  polarization,  for  rays  of  eadi 
colour,  to  revolve  continually  during  the  passage  of  the  pencil 
along  the  axis  of  the  iilotc.  It  is  not  however  to  be  under- 
sifXKi  that  there  is  any  such  revolving  plane,  and  the  pheno- 
menon may  be  otlierwise  explained. 

\\'ith  difitTcnt  sfiecimens  of  quartz,  the  angle  through 
which  the  refracting  prism  mufi  be  turned  to  obtain  the  same 
colour  in  either  of  the  images  seen  through  it,  when  the 
tliicknes*  of  the  plate  of  tiuarlz  is  increased,  is  variable :  and 
M,  Biot  discovered  that,  with  some  specimens^  in  order  to 
produce  the  same  tint,  the  refracting  pri^m  must  be  turned 
fmni  right  to  left,  while  w  itli  others  it  must  be  turned  from 
left  to  right :  as  if  the  plane  of  jxflarixatlon  were  caused,  by 
contrury  properties  in  ditlbrent  kinds  of  quartz,  to  revolve  in 
contrary  directions.  This  remarkable  action  ufwu  light  is 
found  to  have  a  dependence  upon  the  fonn  of  the  crystal ;  for 
those  varieties  of  qtiartz  in  which  the  solid  aji$iles  between  tJie 
regular  faces  of  the  natural  jirism  ore  cut  oil*  by  planes  unsym- 
metrically  situated  with  respect  to  the  aiis  cause  the  plane  of 
pularization  to  turn  from  right  to  left,  or  the  contmry,  ac- 
cording as  the  cutting  planes,  on  the  face  nearest  to  the 
sjicctator,  incline  towards  the  axis  of  the  prism  on  his  right 
or  left  hand* 

The  like  rotatory  polarization  has  been  diseovcred  to  exist 
in  several  liquids,  and  even  in  vapours,  and  the  circumstances 
were  first  observed,  about  the  same  time,  bv  M.  Biot  and  Dr, 
Scelieck*  Oil  of  turiHrntine,  oil  of  laurel,  and  some  other 
liquids  exhibit  a  polarization  moving  toiflrnrds  the  right  hand, 
while  oil  of  lemons  and  concentrated  synip  of  sugar  exhibit  a 
rolatinn  towards  the  left  hand :  the  angles  dcscriU'd  by  the 
planes  of  polarization  when  the  same  tint  is  produced  in  an 
image  are,  however,  much  less  in  all  liquids  and  vajiours  tiian 
in  quartz. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  observed  phenomena  M,  Frcsnel 
assumed,  as  an  hypothesis,  a  uniform  circular  motion  of  the 
particles  o  farther,  within  the  substance  of  the  quartz  or  of  the 
tiuiils  which  possess  tlie  profx^rty  alKJve  mentioned  ;  and  it  is 
readily  seen  that  such  motion  may  result  from  the  combiniilion 
of  rectilinear  vibrations  performed  at  the  same  time,  by  any 
niimber  of  jmrticles,  in  [larallel  lines,  wilh  as  many  in  lines 
jdso  parallel  to  one  another  but  at  right  angles  to  the  foriiK  r 
lines  i  all  the  vibrutions  being  in  a  plane  (jcriiendicular  to  the 
wave  or  pencil  of  ligbt,  and  those  which  lake  place  in  one 
set  of  parallel  lines  differing  in  phase  (jjositjons  of  the  jjiirticleii 
in  the  lines  of  vibration)  by  one-quarter  of  an  entire  vibration 
or  revolution.  For,  the  amplitudes  of  the  rectilinear  vibrations 
being  equal  to  one  anotlier,  let  oaeb  be  represented  by  «,  antl 
let  tf  and  z  be  the  coordbiates  of  two  ^larticles,  at  the  same 
instant  in  their  res()ectivc  lines  of  vibration ;  iben,  the  equa- 
tion of  vibration  being,  for  one  particle, 

If  —  a  sin.  p  {vt  —  3:}, 
the  equation  for  the  other  will  be 

r  =  a  sin.  p  (rt  —x  ^"2^5  ' 
and  from  these  equations  we  have 

/  4-  ^-^  =  d% 
which  proves  that  two  j^artieles  while  performing  vibrations 
at  ritrht  nntrlcs  to  one  another  ore  ulways  m  the  circumfcrenco 
of  a  circle  "^  If  the  am|*litudcs  of  the  vibrations  had  from  any 
cause,  as  from  the  prticles  of  ffither  t>eing  unaymmetrically 
distributed,  been  unequal,  the  resulting  equation  would  have 
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been  tliat  of  an  ellipse:  in  which  caie  the  polarkation  is  said 
to  be  ellintictJ* 

Now  M.  Frcfinel,  by  a  delicate  cxjM?riincTjt  with  wedges 
of  quartz  eihibiting'  apjmrent  movement*  of  tht*  plane  of 
lioliiiization  in  opposite  aineclions,  ascertained  that  thp  oritrhiul 
pokiised  pencil  pBflaing  along  the  ctininmo  iixis  of  the  wedges 
in  a  direction  omique  to  their  coraojon  surfaces  was,  afti-r 
InmsmiBsion,  really  divided  into  two  jieiicils,  which  being 
afterwards  made  to  suffer  two  reflexions  at  the  interior  sur- 
faces of  a  parallel 0 pi pfKi  of  glass  were  found  to  be  polarized  ^ 
otic  in  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  46°  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  original  plane  of  polarization,  and  the  other  in  a  plmie 
making  an  angle  of  45°  on  the  left  hand ;  and  the  fact  of  this 
division  of  the  poneik  is  a  proof  that  the  Yelodlies  of  tlieir 
waves  within  the  quartz  are  nne<|u»l. 

It  is  evident  the ru fore  that  when  the  oritrinnt  jKilarixed 
pencil  is  made  to  fall  perficndieularly  on  the  surface  of  a  plate 
nf  quartz  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  latter^  in  pas-sing 
tiinjugh  tlic  crystal,  it  hecomea  tvi  o  pencils,  such  that  the  light 
of  one  is  iiolarircd  at  right  angles  to  the  light  of  the  other 
while  their  waves  move  in  the  same  direction  with  diHerent 
velodties.  Now,  let  cw4i  of  tliea<?  component  |)encils^  af^er  [ 
emergeaee,  be  couLei^ed  to  he  niade  up  of  two  othens,  each 
of  thc*sc  last  having  an  intensfity  of  light  equal  to  lialf  the 
intensity  of  the  pencil  of  whieh  it  is  a  component,  and  tlie 
portieles  in  one  of  tliem  ditieiing  in  phase  from  those  in  such 
pcndl  by  one-eighth  of  a  vihnition,  in  advance,  while  the 
jMrticles  in  the  other  differ  in  phase  fi-om  those  in  the  |M^ncil 
oy  one-eighth,  in  retardation,  so  that  one  component  pencil 
ditterj  from  the  other  in  phase  by  a  quarter  of  a  vibration  i 
then,  of  the  four  jicncilii?,  there  are  two,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  original  plane  of  polarization^  in  which  the  rectilinear 
vibrations  ore  at  right  angles  to  one  anotlier,  and  differ  in 
phase  by  a  quarter  of  a  vibration,  and  whieh  conspqueut^y 
jiro*luce  a  eircular  rotation  troiu  right  to  lelt :  the  other  two 
being  such  as  will  produce  a  circular  rotatiou  in  a  contrary 
direetJOfi. 

In  order  to  explain  iiow  litrht  com  [bounded  of  two  pencils 
whose  iKirticles  revolve  in  tlie  manner  just  stated,  and  with 
unequal  velocities,  may  produce  I  he  appareut  angnlai'  move- 
uieut  of  the  plane  of  j>okrifation  whieu  has  Ijeen  observed 
when   polarized  light  p&Baea  along  the   axis  of  qtiartje:    let 
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a  Hariiele  in  one  pencil  set  out  from  A^  and  a  particle  m  the 
other  jjeneil  set  out  at  the  same  time  from  U  the  opposite 
extremity  of  a  diameter  of  the  t  ircle  descriljed  hy  each  :  the 
vclociiies  being  unequal,  and  that  of  the  particle  whieh  setjs 
out  from  A  Ixjing  the  greatest,  let  M  and  N  unequally  distant 
from  A  and  B  bo  tlie  positions  of  the  mrtioles  at  tba  time  of 
emergence.  Join  M,  N,  and  from  C  the  centre  draw  CE 
Imecting  MN  at  right  angles  in  D  ;  then,  if  the  equid  lines 
CM,  CN  represent  the  equal  attractions  exercised  f>n  atjarticle 
iit  C,  these  lorccs  may  he  resol vcii  into  MD,  DC,  and  NO,  DC, 
of  w  hich  MD  and  ND  being  equal  and  acting  in  contrary  direc- 
tions destroy  one  another,  ami  the  resulting  altruction  is  such  as 
will  crciite  a  vibratory  motion  inCE:  in  this  ciu«e  a  plane 
pas-iing  through  the  diameter  UK  perj>eudicular  to  CE  imd 
to  the  circle  will  be  the  plane  of  polarization  at  the  given 
lime.  But,  in  [.roportion  as  the  plate  of  quartz  is  thicker, 
M  and  N'  being  the  points  of  emergence,  the  nitio  of  AM'  to 
BN  at  the  time  of  emergence  will  l)e  gn>ater  than  that  of  A  M 
to  ON  ;  and  the  plane  of  j)olarization  passing  through  U'K^ 
iwrallel  to  M'N'will  make  with  AB  an  angle  greater  than 
BCK  :  thus  the  piano  of  polarization  will  ^eem  to  revolve 
Qlwiut  a  bne  jmssing  through  C  perpndicularly  to  the  plane 
of  the  circle.  The  above  explanation  is,  in  substance,  that 
which  is  ^Mven  by  Sir  John  Uerschel. 

The  velocities  of  tlio  (Mirticles  in  air  being  by  supposition 
coryslantlv  equal,  two  points  as  m  and  n  in  a  lino  imralh^l  to 
All  would  Ik;  the  points  of  emergence ;  and  the  plane  of 
polarixation  would  eonsUmtly  pass  thn»iigh  AB, 

5ir  David  Brvwster  has  observed  that  the  amethyst  exhibits  , 
i^kmmaem  which  mdionto  that,  in  it,  tho  two  ipeciei  of  i 


quarts  which  give  riae  to  cireulap  rotattoM  in 
tioiis  are  eryFtallizcd  together  in  rery  thin  Uycfi  \ 
each  other  alternately;  by  whith»  wli«n  n 
ray  is  made  to  paiS  through  A  plate  of  the  i 
pendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  latter,  cm 
transmission  through  a  prism  of  quartau  ei 
fringes,  varying  with  the  {lositioa  of  tJM  | 
tion,  may  Ik!  observed. 

ClllCllMFERENTOR.    This  i-^*.^*-- 
surveying-corn  I  lass,   and   its  conalri 

froui  ft  view  of  the  diagram  in    ti;      

P,  C,  since,  if  the  reader  will  imagine  the  1 
instrument  to  be  removed,  and,  for  tlir  eup 
sight-vanes  or  i»ertbrated  plates  to  be  «ub*ti«uted/l 
meat  will  be  a  wmpletc  circuiuferenfor. 

Such  an  instrument,  being  far  inferior  to  % 
respect  of  the  accuracy  with  which  by  its  means  i 
be  made,  is  not  mucli  used  in  Euri»pe ;  but  in  ^ 
States  of  America  and  in  the  British  colonics,  wh 
less  valuable,  it  is  almost  the  only  initniment  < 

In  using  the  circumferentor  for  the  ptirvey  of  ■ 
or  tilt  determination  of  the  boundary  of  a  tract  i 
instrument  is  set  iqj,  on  its  stand,  successively  at  I 
Ijonds  of  the  road  or  boundary  line  ;  and.  a  ft 
up  verti rally  at  the  next  l>end  winch  is  visible  I 
of  the  instmment)  the  sights  of  the  latter  ore  din 
then  the  bearing  of  eacli  station-line  fruui  the 
compass- box,  that  is,  I'rom  I  he  magnetic  meridta 
Eacn  station-lhie  is  measured  by  the  chain, 
l>ends  of  the  road  or  boundary  are  deteri 
mea&ured  |>erpendicularly  to  that  line-     [8ui 
pp.  *^2«,  330.     See  also  Compass,  Azimith,  ?.  CJ 

CllUillUS.      [Tj43r»RlL»  P,  C] 
CISSUS.      fVlTACB^,  P.  C] 

CISTO'PTERIS.     [CfSTOFTKEis,  P,  C.  8} 

ClSTUSj  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  I 
Cistaceae.     The  calyx  is  composed  of  5  nearly  < 
a  double  row  ;  coruila  of  5  e(|ual  }>etals,  some ^  bat 
caducous  ;  the  stamens  numerous  ;   style  lilifomi ;  stic 
tate;   the  capsule  su|)erior,  5- or  10-celled,  locidki 
seed  ovate,  suigular ;  the  embryo  filiform,  spiral, 
are  shrub*  or  imdershrubs  with  ojifiosite  leavoi  I 
many- flowered   |)eduncles.     The   tiowers  are_ 
white  J  large,  resembling  a  rose. 

CI  Creticiis^  Cretan  liock-RosCi  has  ap 
oblong  leaves,  somewhat  hairy,  downy,  dull  , 
wavy  at  the  edge,  ajid  stalked  ;    the  petioles  I 
distinct,  tlje  peduncles  I -flowered  ;    sepal»  with  i 
|X)int  and  villous ;  white  flowers.    It  is  a  native  \ 
the  most  southern  parts  of  Europe*     It  has  i 
which  emit  a  balsamic  odour  when  rubbiHl  or  alWl 
weather  in  the  summer.     It  'yields,  with  many' i 
of  Cistus.  a  gum-resin  called  Ladunum  fLAi>A9i 
formerly  ni  great  repute  as  a  stimulaat  in 
used  by  the  Turks  as  a  perfume. 

C.  latinfoiiHs^  the  Laurel-leaved  Gum  Ciattti,! 
has  stalked   ovate-lanceolate    three- nerved 
up|>er  surface  glabrous  and  the  under  surface  1       _ 
footstalks  dilated  and  connate  at  the  base ;  the  capaulf 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France  and  Sjiain.     U I 
flowers  with  a  yellow  mark  at  the  baie  of  each  j 

C.  UidcmiftntSy  Gum  Cistus,  has  almost  ieitiit  \ 
nate  at  the  l>ase,  linear  lanceolate,  S-neired,  tbe  t 
glabrous,  tlio  under  surface  tomcntoce ;  the  < 
It  is  a  native  of  the  hills  of  Sjjain  and  Portugal.  _ 
ties  are  descrihed,  one  with  wliite  jietals  having  a  ye 
at  the  base,  the  other  witii  white  petals  and  a  blM| 
8[>ot  at  the  base.  ^ 

C.  Ledon,  haa  connate  leaves,  ohlonjg  boeeoHi 
up|)cr  surface  smooth,  shining,  under  surtaoe  aslkj  ffl 
flowers  in  corynibt>se  cymes ;  the  |jedunrlcf  and  cilfl 
with  silkj^  villi.  It  is  a  native  of  die  south  of  Franre. 
s[»ecics  of  Cistas  here  enumerated  arc  ^idd  to 
Ladanum.  Many  specie*  which 
under  Cistus  are  now  referred  to  1 1 
THKMUM,  P.  C\  S.]  This  ia  the  en 
old  British  species  of  CisUu.  Tin 
genera  are  very  lioautiful,  and  in  r  i.  j! 
one  day,  opening  with  the  ri->ri/  i  •! 
and  perishing  with  tlie  settiiii^  hau 
spcie^  of  Cbtus  are  worthy  of  cul' 
should  bo  kept  in  the  greenhcniftC!  ,.. 
during  mild  jte^aoos  and  agamit  a  aoutli  wall  1 
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They  maj  he  propaiefated  hj  neeAs  as  Itjrers 

f^tttirifTs  jtrocured  in  July  or  August,  wiiieh,  if 

loss,  will  root  rendily. 

:  hctionary ;  Liiitllcy,  Flora  Msdica.) 

i  |irocen  in  the  c^ommeneeinent  of  a  etut  by 

are  commaDded    to    api^ear  More  the 

the  Frendi  word  cUoifm,  i^hich  remotely 
1  eivtM,     Amtotle  commence*  the  thinl 
ik*  nith  an  investisntian  of  the  question, 
jroXiVijt)  V     Be  defines  him  to  be  one  who 
Q  judield  and  le^^Iative  puwer  in  a  state  ; 
that  his  definition  i<trtetiy  applies  only  to  a 
in  of  govemmeot.    The  Roman  wonl  Civis^  in 
proner  sense,  also  meant  one  who  hod  some 
frereipi  jjower  in  the  state.     The  word  citizen 
e  it  in  its  historical  sense,  cannot  apply  to  those 
of  a  monarch,  or,  in  other  words,  of  one 
iete  iovereign  power.     It  is  consistent  with 
[jmodom  iiaage,  and  it  is  also  convenient  to 
Itfaen  only  to  the  members  of  republican  go- 
term,  as  here  nnderstowl,  comprehends  [Re- 
constitutional  mcHuirchies.     The  tenn  consti- 
is  not  exact,  but  its  meaning  is  understood: 
republican  government  at  th«'  head  of  which  is 
with  some  equivalent  litle,  whose  power  and 
Constitutional  monarchies  approach 
lies  when  the  eonstttution  gives  verj* 
people,  and  ti^iis  little  [lower  is  rendered 
eontrivaoee  of  the  princx^  and  his  advisera. 
Hierehiei  are  of  an  aristocratical  character 
power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  minority 
when  compared  with  the  majority  \  or  they 
to  ft  democracy,  and  di^cr  Irom  it  mainly  in 
instead  of  an  clt^ctKe  head.     Citizenship 
ierstood  as  only  applying  to  those  states 
itution,  w  hether  written  or  unwritten,  gives 
members  of  istich  states,  or  to  some  consider- 
benif  some  share  of  the  sovereign  power, 
irm  in  which  cidienship  is  acquired  is  by  hirth  ; 
"  citiieiis.      In  the  old  Greek   states »  and 
of  antiquity  where  citizenship  existed, 
[e  in  which  as  a  general  rule  it  could  be 
n  obtained  no  rights  of  citizenship  by  the 
_        being  bom  in  a  country  or  living  lliere, 
fd  only  bo  conferred  by  a  jmblic  act  either  on 
on  all  the  members  of  other  communities. 
fioiigion  was  one  of  the  causes  of  these  comnui- 
atnuigere  from  their  politiwil  body.      The 
la  at  first  a  close  community,  but  the  practice 
IS  (jieregrini)  to  the  citizenship  was  early 
were  even  ailmittcd  by  the  old  burgers 
eonsiderable  nymbens,  hot  only  by  a  vote  of 
of  patricians.     The  admission  of  aliens  to 
ter  nartiat  or  com[)U^te,  became  a  regular 
polity  to  which  Rome  owed  the  eitensjon 
langrtiagef  and  her  power.     It  is  true  that 
uasion  went  on  slowly^  und  for  a  long  time 

r"'  iwisely,  and  with  danger  to  their  state,  rcsiiited 
their  Italian  allies,  or  subject  people,  who  de- 
Roman  citizenship;  but  this  claim  was  finally 
of  the  Italians  by  the  Social  or  Mur»ie  War 
by  the  concessions  that  followed  that  war. 
of  this  war  were,  thiit  all  the  inhabitants  of 
t  the  Po  became  Roman  citizens,  oiid  fitrty  years 
m  privilege  was  extenrled  to  the  inhabitants  north 
[  We  find  some  instunces^  Ijeforc  the  Miirsic  war, 
fCi'  Italy  lic.liinng  admtsOon  into  the  Roman  poll- 
*^  ey  preferred  tlteir  own  coustitntion  to  the  right* 
Aoiniin  citizens.  Under  Justiniun  all  free  ijcr- 
Empire  were  Cives  ;  but  Citkcns  hud  then 
for  the  Emiieror  was  Monarch. 
fystem  did  not  allow  a  m^n  to  ckim  the 
birth,  unless  he  was  bom  of  such  a  marriage  as 
'  to  be  a  legal  marriage.  If  a  Roman  mar- 
^ho  belofiged  to  a  people  with  whom  the  Roman 
"  tM  intertnaiTtage  (coiinubium),  the  chiltl  was 
dtizen  ;  for  he  was  not  the  child  of  his  father, 
ly  as  the  child  of  a  Roman  fallicr  that  hti  could 
~~~*ltfMllip.  This  was  the  strict  iiriuciple  ]  but 
icSoman  woman  liad  a  cbibi  oy  u  iiian  with 
no^mnubium,  the  child  was  legally  a  Roman 


The  English  law  gives  the  citixenship  to  all  peraont  who 
are  bom  anywhere  of  a  British  citizen  or  of  one  whose  father 
or  father's  father  was  a  citizen  of  Great  Britain.  The  English 
law  also  gives  tlie  citizenship  to  every  person  bom  in  the 
British  doDiinions;  which  rule  originated  tn  the  king  claiming 
such  persons  as  his  subjects  who  were  boni  within  his  domi- 
nions. In  the  earliest  periods  of  English  history,  those  were 
properly  called  subjects  who  m^j  now  properly  be  designated 
citizens,  though  dtizenship  in  England  mu&t  be  divided  into 
two  kinds,  as  it  wa^*  in  Rome,  Some  naliAe  citizens  do  not 
enjoy  the  sufirage,  nor  Bie  they  eligible  to  certain  ofhr:ips,  such 
for  instance  ai  a  memberahip  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons^ 
But  theje  are  not  permanent  and  personal  disabilities:  they 
are  temfjorary  incapacities  arising  from  not  having  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  and  therefore  the  complete  citizenship 
may  be  acquiretl  by  every  man  who  can  acquire  the  retjuisite 
property  qualification.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
thut  tliose  w  ho  happen  to  be  under  this  disability  are  not  full 
citiK'ns,  but  have  a  capacity  to  become  such.  Those  who 
have  not  the  suffrage  are  in  the  situation  of  subjects  to  that 
sovereign  body,  of  which  those  who  possess  the  suffrage  form 
a  nart*  Thus  the  word  subject  may  apply  to  some  persons 
who  live  in  a  republic,  as  it  does  ajmly  to  all  who  live  under 
a  monarchy.  1  he  terms  on  which  foreigners  are  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  are  ditfcrent  in  different  countries.  A  recent 
uet  of  purliuincnt  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  76}  has  rendered  the  acoui- 
sition  of  [jartiat  citizenship  in  England  much  easier  and  ieat 
ez[>ensive  than  it  was  under  the  former  process  of  a  s|>ecial 
act  of  parliament.     [Axixs,  P.  C.  S.] 

The  United  States  of  North  America  have  had  yarioua 
rules  as  to  the  admis^^ion  of  aliens  to  citizenship;  but  at  pre- 
sent they  require  a  period  of  five  years*  residence  as  a  prt*li- 
minary  to  obtaining  the  citizcni^hip.  Some  |>ersoua  in  that 
country  would  extend  the  perio<l  of  probation  to  twenty -one 
year!?.'  HiLs  however  would  be  a  very  impolitic  measure,  for 
if  foreigners  will  throng  to  a  eountry  such  as  the  United 
Staler,  with  the  view  of  settling  thii-re,  the  best  thing  is  to 
make  them  citizens  as  sfjon  as  they  wish  to  become  such ;  and 
there  would  be  manifest  danger  to  the  United  States  if  the 
large  nu miser  of  foreigners  who  settle  there  should  be  enu'- 
sidered  as  aliens  for  a  period  which  would  extend  to  the 
whole  term  of  the  natural  life  of  many  of  the  new  settlefa. 
Indeed  there  seems  lo  Ix;  no  objection  to  giving  to  aliens  in 
republican  governments,  as  soon  as  they  elioose  to  a^k  for 
tlicni,  all  the  rights  and  eonsetjuent  duties  of  citizens,  if  they 
are  ever  to  have  them.  It  may  be  prudent  to  exclude  aliens 
by  birth  from  some  of  the  high  otftcee  in  a  state,  which  is 
done  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  of  North  America, 

In  antient  Rome,  aliens  were  not  always  admitted  to  the 
full  rights  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  indeed  in  the  early  history 
of  the  state,  even  the  pleljeians  formed  a  body  who  were 
without  many  of  the  privileges  which  the  |wtricians  enjojed, 
A  pci-son  might  receive  the  Roman  citizenship  so  far  os  to 
erijov  f^yery  advantage  except  a  vote  at  the  public  ck»ction» 
aij*i  access  to  tlie  honmini  of  the  state.  This  however  was 
not  citizenship  as  understood  by  Aristotle,  nor  is  it  eitizenship 
as  understo(Ki  by  the  free  states  of  modern  times.  The 
aetjuisitiou  of  complete  citizenship  implies  the  aequisition  of 
a  share  of  the  sovereign  |K)wer;  the  acquiaition  of  all  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  except  the  suffrage  and  acccf^  to  the 
honours  of  the  state,  is  a  limited  citizcnf»hip ;  and  it  is  no  more 
than  may  l>e  acquired  in  those  states  where  there  is  no  repre- 
sentative body,  and  in  w  hich  a  man  by  such  acquisition  get* 
not  citizenship,  but  the  stute  gets  a  subject. 

The  great  facilities  for  a  man  changing  his  residence  which 
now  exist,  and  the  increased  motives  to  such  change  in  a 
desire  to  Ix'tter  his  ctuidition  by  iiermuneiitly  tiettling  in 
u  not  her  country,  lead  to  emigration  from  one  country  to 
anotlier,  and  more  particularly  from  Euro|>c  to  America.  Thf 
advantage  which  any  coimtry  receives  from  tlie  cmigratifm  ci 
those  who  possess  capital  or  jjcculiar  arts  is  so  grt^ut  that, 
under  the  present  cireumstances  of  the  world,  it  is  not  Ciisy 
to  discover  any  good  reason  tor  republiean  governments  re- 
fusing to  give*  the  eitiztmship  to  any  i^erson  who  comes  to 
another  country  with  the  view  of  settling  there.  A  dithculty 
wiil  arise  in  case  of  w  ar  when  a  man  ow  es  a  divided  ullcgiance, 
for  it  is  a  i)rinciple  of  English  law  that  a  man  cannot  divest 
himself  of  his  allegianee  to  the  king  of  Engfand ;  and  pro- 
l>ably  an  American  citizen  cannot  divest  hiujself  of  his  allegU 
tuite  to  the  United  Stutcs.  And  yet  the  two  countries  which 
maintain  this  princi|)le,  allow  the  citizens  of  any  other  iMun try 
tf>  become  citizens  of  their  several  common itiea.  The  Ronuin 
principle  under  the  Eeptiblic  was,  that  aa  ioaDW  a  Rovmn 
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lidJmitteJ  a  citizen  of  enother  state  !io  ceased  to  be  a  Ro- 
1^.^^  citizii't] ,  becauBe  a  man  c?QaKl  nut  lx<loe^  to  two  states  at 
biice ;  wiierein  we  have  one  fitnonia:  manv  esanj|jle9  of  the 
precision  of  Roman  political  prineipli-s.  The  same*  principle 
musl  certainly  be  adopted  some  time  into  the  internationd  law 
of  modern  states. 

The  nations  of  Europe  and  the  states  of  the  two  Americas 
have  all  a  common  religion^  which  however  contains  a  grrc^at 
Qoniber  of  sects.  A  person  of  any  religion  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America  may  become  a  citizen,  and  his^ 
opitiiofu  are  no  obsiacle  to  his  enjoying^  any  of  t!je  honours  of 
iJic  country.  But  this  is  not  so  in  England.  No  man  for 
instance,  though  an  Eng^lish  citizen,  can  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  unless  tie  is,  or  is  willing^  to  profess  that 
be  is,  a  Christian.  The  declaration  to  lie  made  by  memhers 
of  Ihc  House  of  Commons,  wtiieh  contains  *  upon  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christiiin,*  excludes  all  who  will  not  profe^  Chris- 
tianity, Its  practical  cHcct  at  present  is  to  exclude  only 
Jews  ;  for  all  other  jwrsons  call  themst^lves  Christian.^,  whe- 
ther they  believe  in  the  divine  orij^in  of  Christianity  or  not. 

A  great  nnniljcr  of  forcignera,  jmrticularly  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  from  some  of  the  German  states, 
annually  settle  in  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  and 
it  b  now  alleged  that  by  their  numbers  they  materially  affect 
the  elections.  It  is  also  nlleg:ed  that  many  of  them  are  very 
il^norant,  and  for  waot  of  previoiL^  edocntion  and  proper 
habits  are  incompetent  to  exercise  die  functions  of  an  Ameri- 
can  eitixen.  It  is  further  alleged  that  a  great  many  of  them 
are  Roman  Catholics,  who  arc  under  a  sort  of  olxJiencc  to  a 
foreign  prince,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  hostile  to  the  principles 
of  the  Amcricmi  constitution.  For  these  and  other  like  reasons 
it  is  now  [iroiwscd  thnt  a  longer  terra  of  probation  than  five 
years  should  IxJ  renuired  of  aliens  Ix'fore  tney  are  admitted  to 
tht»  fraiK'hise;  {ind  a  party  which  calls  itself  ibe  American 
liepubUcan  party  woulu  make  the  period  of  probntion  t«  enty- 
one  years,  as  nlxjve  stated.  It  is  admitted  in  the  arjynment 
of  their  party  that  if  forei^iers  on  settling  in  the  United 
States  are  not  allowed  to  have  the  franchise  during  the  period 
of  pmbation,  they  are  dyring  that  jK'riod  suhjects  to  the 
citixens  of  the  UnitM  States  and  not  American  citizens; 
which  is  consistent  with  what  Aristotlo  says  (Pvi.  iii.  I),  If 
tlie  period  of  probation  is  extended  to  twenty-one  yeajs,  the 
dtizeijs  of  the  United  States  will  have  among  tln'm  a  great 
uumtier  of  suhjects— a  great  number  of  persons  who  will  be  as 
much  their  subjects  as  the  peo|ile  of  Prussia  are  the  subjects  of 
tiie  king  of  Prussia.  The  jK'riod  of  twenty-one  years  wilK 
as  above  oljsened,  comprehend  the  whole  life  of  ihe  great 
body  of  immigrants,  and  this  body  ^\ill  be  very  numerous. 
The  iuimiicmiits  Avill  enjoy  no  more  privileges  than  aliens  can 
enjoy  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  but  they  will  have  before 
their  eyes  the  daily  siwetaclc  of  a  large  number  of  citizens 
who  ilo  enjoy  rights  which  tlicy  do  not.  Whether  all  these 
circumstances  will  render  the  government  of  so  iarp;e  a  body 
of  subjects  an  easier  thing  to  deal  with  than  the  diflieulties 
tlnil  are  alleged  to  grow  out  of  the  present  terms  on  v  hich 
the  ntizenship  is  given,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  tleclured 
hostility  of  the  American  Republican  pirty  to  tlie  Roman 
Cutholie  religion  J  the  religion  of  a  great  uuml>pr  of  the  immi- 
grants, is  calculated  to  embitter  these  iouni grants  still  more  if 
they  are  deprived  of  the  jMJwer  of  attainiug  tiie  citizt^nship. 
The  United  States  already  possess  a  great  number  of  slaves 
who  are  subje<:'ts,  and  a  large  body  of  free  coloured  people  who 
are  looked  u[ion  as  a  dilferent  ciuste.  To  these  a  fmrty  now 
propcact  to  aihl  a  large  body  of  alien  subjects,  to  add  to  the 
elements  of  disconi  one  clement  more ;  and  that  a  more 
powerful  element  than  all  the  rest.  Undoubtedly  the  great 
•mount  o[  immigration  into  the  United  Stales  is  not  a  pure 
advantage  to  that  country,  but  the  call  for  ditlcrent  terms  of 
uatuntUzfition  scoms  to  proceed  more  trom  l^irty  and  religious 
feeling  tlian  to  Ijc  fonnntxl  on  sober  reflection  ;  such  at  least 
is  the  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  some  of  the  mRuifestoes 
of  those  who  call  for  a  change  in  the  naturalimlion  laws.  If 
vte  consider  the  measures  proiiosed,  the  reasons  given  for 
them,  and  the  temj^er  with  which  they  are  urgetl,  we  must 
agree  with  tl»e  jmrty  which  urges  them,  that  llic  American 
nation  has  rapidly  grown  up  '  without  [loliticnl  experience 
adequate  to  govern  their  own  mighty  physical  power. 

CLA'DIUM  (from  rAn^pc^  a  branch  or  twig),  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cy^e^acea^  It  hns 
1-2-flowered  ? pikelets,  5  or  G  glnnirs,  ibe  lower  ones  cmfity 
and  imaller,  brisdcs  absent,  die  nut  wilh  a  (hick  Oeshy  coat, 
^jjjed  with  the  slender  ba^e  of  tlie  style.     Thcjt*  is  but  one 

Xfpesn  Mpcde^  of  this  gvnus,  the  C,  MarUcus^  Common 


Sedge.  It  has  lateral  and  terminal  rcpr^tf^ljr 
[xmicles,  the  spikelets  capitate,  the  stem  rDimiitik, 
smooth ;  the  leaves  rough  on  tlie  uuargitui  and  kctL 
not  a  common  plant  in  Great  Britain,  except  in  C^ 
shirCj  where  in  the  lx)gs  and  fens  of  that  couoty  U  ki 
ingly  common,  hundreds  of  acres  being  coTereii  ttitis^ 
it.  It  is  n^ed  in  many  districts  of  Cambridraliifvl 
pin-[K)se  of  lighting  firct.  This  plant  is  the  Sxkamml 
ctts  and  Vladhan  Gcrmamcwn  of  many  botankts,  | 
sjiecies  of  Cladium  are  natives  of  New  lioUand, 

(  Rabin gton,  JhUisit  Bot. ;  Burnett,  ihaimes.) 

CLADOCO'RAj  a  fossil  gemif  of  corali  allied  l» 
dcndron,  and  oecumng  in  the  Palapozoic  strata. 

CLA'DpDUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Placoid  fitiia,  fl| 
mount;un  limestone  of  Armagh^  Bristol,  kc,     ( AfMk 

CLADO'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belongin. 
order  Lichenes.    It  has  a  thallus  somew hat  sh^ 
rarely  simple,  leafy,  with  scales,  which  are  oficn  tfTia<i 
branches  cartilaginous,  rigid,  fist  ulose,  all  attenuated  ad 
late,  divided,  fertile,  generally  jierforated  in  tlie  axik  2 
sessile,  orbiculai-,  convex,  capitidifunu,  not  bordcYvd,f| 
the   circumference,    free    beneath   in    th*^    cv*nitr.»    tit* 
reflexed,  uniform  within.     The  genus  (  : 
withScyphophorus  and  Pycnothciiu,  arc  i: 
and    Delisle    in   the  genus   Cenomycc.      btr    W.  i| 
observes  of  this  genus,  that  *  the  determlnatioD  of  dw 
is  attended  with  tlie  greatest  difficulty,  on  accoM 
variable  character  j  and  in  the  present' state  of  my 
I  dare  not  venture  upon  introducing  others  than 
I  is  bed  in  English  Botany.     Much  attention  has  ' 
this?  genus  by  Delisle  in  the  *  Botanicum  Gallioiili»«*3 
Acbarios,  unites  dds  and  the  two  following  gi 
Ctnomyce^  and  enumerates  53  species,  bcndts 
varieties,  as  natives  of  France ;  all  of  vi  bich  anj 
natives  also  of  Britain.     He  would  render  an 
vice  to  Britisfh  Botany  who  should  undertake  a 
the  British  Cladonieie/     Hooker  cnumefUtea  on! j  fiit 
species, 

C,  rangiferina^  Eetn*I>eer  Mo«i,  haa  cwct, 
roughish,  cylindrical,  greenish -white,  \i^Ty  smitn 
j>odetiii,  the  aiils  permrated,  the  branches 
intricate  divaricated,  the  alternate  ones  dro 
subglobose,  brown,  on  smull  erect  branchlets. 
quent  plant  in  Great  Britain,  on  moors,  heathf, 
tains.  Its  botanical  characters  are  very 
eshccially  the  colour  and  the  length  of  the 
This  may  l)e  accounted  for  by  the  wide  range  of 
which  it  is  found,  ea^ tending  from  the  arctic  rQfk)Oft|fl 
is  most  abundant,  to  the  tropics.  This  plant  if  tht  ni 
support  of  the  re  in -deer  in  its  native  countries,  lod  m| 
common  name.  In  Lapland  there  is  no  plant  so  aboal 
this,  especially  in  tlie  pine  forests,  where  it  oovcfitkril 
of  the  soil  for  numy  miles  together  like  snow,  C)n  thf  dl 
tion  of  the  forests  by  fire  this  plant  continues  to 
then  reaches  its  greatest  luxuriance.  In  such 
rein-deer  are  princi]>ally  pastured  in  the  winter, 
may  be  the  depth  ot  snow,  these  animals  are  enabled  i|l 
their  food  by  grubbing  with  their  noses  througk  W 
It  would  be  <{uite  impossible  tliat  the  rein-deer  iImiIi 
in  these  climates  during  tiie  winter,  wctc  it  not  far  d 
Tvarentiy  insignificant  plant.  The  Laplanders  an  alM 
fudnt  of  collecting  this  lichen  with  rakes  in  tLftfti^^l 
when  it  is  flexible,  and  readily  separates  from  tbf  { 
where  it  has  grown ;  they  then  lay  jt  up  in  heap,  ton 
fodder  for  their  cow  s»  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  cotiipaaioos,< 
bis  travels  in  Lapland,  were  tempted  to  eat  some  of  this  I 
'  To  our  surprise,'  he  says,  *  we  found  that  we  might  fl 
witli  as  much  ease  as  of  the  heart  of  a  fine  lettuce.  \% 
like  wheat  bran.  But  after  swallowing  it  there  retnahitti 
tJiroat  and  upon  the  jjalate  a  gentle  heat  or  sense  of  bwi 
if  a  iimall  quantity  o!  (M?p(x»r  had  been  mitrd  with  tbdl 
We  had  no  doubt  that,  d' we  could  have  {  lain 

gar,  it  would  have  made  a  grateful  salad.      ' 
it  w  lis  to  the  [)aliite,  it  nevertheless  v. 
swallowed,  and  cannot  fail  of  prOs 
food  to  man  or  Lx:'a&t  during  the  dry 
Yet  neither  Laplanders  nor  Swri!4*<  «  ^  ■  ! 
might  arise  from  the  fact  which  Dr.  CLikt ; 
namel^^,  *  that  when  Gui^tavus  IIL  succeeded  to  tlw  1 
edict  was  juiblished  and  sent  all  over  Swt'^h  i».  r.Ht/nnni 
the  use  of  this  lichen  to  the  jKrjtfants  in 
they  were  advised  to  boil  it  in  mdk.*    ^u 
likely  to  liave  the  eflcct  of  preventing  people 


Id  from  titftt  lime  forth  1x?  only  looked  upon  as  a  last 
DUtctiius  however  slutes,  that  when  boiled  in 
j'ields  no  jelly,  iU  mb^tanoe  is  very  little  diniintshed, 
cnes  drier  than  before  ;  and  the  decoction  cvaiH>rated 
ilj  a  snmlt  quantity  of  an  acerb  and  austere  extract, 
lentarj'  secretion  of  this  plant  aT>pears  to  be  similar  to 
licr  lichens.  It  is  calleil  Lichenm  [LicnEyix,  P.  C], 
lins  the  same  olenicnts  as  starch.  No  nitrogen  has 
acted.  It  is  however  probable  that  nitropen  will  be 
exist  in  tlib  lichen,  as  during  the  winter  it  5«]>plies 
d€H?r  with  food  which  must  require  a  nitrogenous 
d,  in  ortler  to  miuntain  its  muscular  |MJwer,  unless  we 
ourse  to  the  sup]x>s)tion  that  starch  or  Lichcnin,  by 
th  frve  nitroptn  in  the  system,  can  be  converted  into 
'  '•'>—  proteinaceous  compounds, 

v,  Vermicelli  Lichen^  has  its  podetia  spread- 
,  \AiTe  white  fubulate,  simple  or  slightly 
I  •  :s  tapering:  at  each  end.  It  has  been  Ibund 
n  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
Ik^otliwd,  The  shafjc  of  its  branches  give  it  the 
Be  of  a  bundle  of  small  worms,  or  of  vermicelli-  It 
i  of  South  America,  where  it  b  used  as  a  stomachic 
!  name  of  ControyeTha  bhmca, 
^mm£a  has  a  leafy,  verr  thick,  imbricated  thallus, 
md  frosted  with  white  beneatli ;  aljove,  ^cen  and 
\  gt^atinous ;  the  lobes  crenulated  ascending,  jKHietia 
lid,  cavernous,  split  into  fingered  loljcs,  cither  wholly 
r  apex  only;  the  shields  marginal,  confluent^  scarlet. 
Ijr  form  is  a  native  of  the  Brazil,  where  it  is  ndjljctl 
h  itigar  and  ivater,  and  is  ibund  to  be  on  excel  I  en! 
br  aphtha?  in  children.  The  remaining  described 
Mrrit-  ;ire  C\  imciali^,  C.  pungens,  C\  furcata. 

■a  Meilica  ;   Burnett^  Outlines  of  Botany ; 

Flora  J  vol.  ii.) 

)VODONt  a  generic  title  for  some  fossil   reptile* 

the  new  red-sandstone  system,  [Tht^codonts,  P.  C] 

RON,  CLAIIIE   JOSEPH E  LEYRIS  DE  LA 

i  celebrated  French  artres«,  who>c  name  frequently 

the  literary  menjoirs  and  correspondence  of  her  day^ 

near  Comic,  in  French  Flanders,  in  1723.     She  made 

appearances  in  the  Flemish  thentrcf,  and  those  of  the 

rin^  province^*  of  Fnmce.     In  1732  she  was  called 

iiTiiaii  Opera,  and  soon  al'tcrwardii  to  the  Coni^lic 

1.     Although  her  name  is  now  seldom  mentioned, 

fiyne  is  almost  forgotten,  no  actn'Sfs  of  any  ago  or 

|l^ears  to  have  been  the  object  of  a  reputation  so 

I  an  admiration  so  intense.     No  one  can  read  the 

Voltaire  and  his  contcnq>onirics,  or  the  memoirs  of 

rf  and  others,  without  being  struck  by  the  frequent 

r  name,  associated  \^ith  enthiL^iastic  eulogies. 

iy  a  woman  of  vicions  morals,  yet  she  was 

I  ling  in  public;  and  Voltiiiro,  who  had  ol> 

;    esteeming  her,  from  her  successful  repre- 

oT   several  of  his  chnructcrs,  sjjenks  of  her  in  his 

I*  aa  a  person  moving  in  so  high  and  select  a  cirrlej 

boost  of  having  met  her  in  society  is  put  into  the 

on  olfecurc  hm^tjart  addif  ted  to  telling  exlmvagant 

The    prevailing   character  of  her  acting  was   the 

nd  in  this  she  was  distinguished  fntm  her  rival,  D*i- 

fbo  was  cxjnsidered  the  re[>rcsen!ative  of  art.     Mi\- 

e  Clairoa  quitted  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  in  17fi5. 

I  fijT   many  years  as  miiftrcsft  of  the  Margrave  of 

,  and  died  in  1803.     Some  memoir*  n^luting  to  her 

it«?d  m  1790  by  her  pupil  Mile,  llaycoiirt;  and  there  , 

lea  of  her  in  the  memoirs  of  the  MargraTine 

'he  *  Me'moirea  de  F leu ry*  (the  aetor), 

ih    ilALL,    CAMBRID(;E,  was  established   on  ^ 

fa  former  college  culled  University  Hall,  which  had 

%dtd  in  1326  by  Dr.  Riehard  BadeV,  who  was  after- 

iBitcellor  of  the  univcreity.      University  liall    whs 

I  by  fire  in  1343,  and  was  rebuilt,  chiefly  through 

tstUHis  and  exertions  of  Dr.  Budew,  by  Elizahcth  de 

\w  ftf  the  sisters  and  coheirs  of  Gilbertj  earl  of  Clare.  I 

was  called  Clare  Hall,  find  she  endowed  it 

n!s  for  the  maintcnanre  of  a  ninsler,  ten  fcl-  - 

tt-tt  scholars,  the  libenU -minded  lady  stating  In  the  i 

n«low  ment  her  motives  to  have  been  *■  a  desire  for  the 

of  every  branch  of  useful  learning,  that  ther^^  might  i 

p  T^innin  an  excuse  for  ignorEince,  ami  to  create  a 

'  rJcr  union  anionjr  mankind  by  the  civiliz- 

■  '■'  in  liberal  study.' 

i:ii\v!Kiii|)s  on  the  old  foundation,  which  are 

:  feiJowahipSy  three  others  wore  founded  hy  ■ 


;  the  Earl  of  Eretcr  in  1612,  two  by  John  Freeman,  Esq.,  m 
j  1G22,  and  four  from  the  estiites  ln^qneathe<l  to  the  college  by 
Joseph  Diggons,  Esq.,  in  1<J58.     These  nine  fellowships  are 
1  calleil  the  junior  fellowships,  Imt  have  nearly  the  same  privi- 
I  leges  annexed  to  them  as  to  those  on  the  original  foundation. 
I      The  nineteen  fellowship?  are  ojjcn  to  all  persons  w  ho  may 
I  be  bachelors  of  arts,  or  of  a  degree  higher.     I'he  electors  nrc 
the  roaster  and  senior  and  junior  fellows,  and  when  tlie  num- 
bers are  equal  on  both  sides  the  master  has  a  casting  vote ; 
\  the  elections  must  take  place  within  ten  weeks  and  thr^ie  days 
'  after  a  fellowship  has  become  vacant.     The  master  is  elected 
by  the  fellows  within  ten  days  after  a  vacancy  has  occurred, 
and  he  must  be  a  bachelor  or  doctor  in  divinity. 

All  the  senior  fellows  must  profess  the  faculty  of  divinity, 
eicept  tw  0,  w  ho,  with  consent  of  tlic  master  and  majority  of  the 
fellows,  may  profess  law  and  physic.  Six  of  the  senior  fel- 
lows muiit  Ijc  in  priest's  orders.  Seven  of  the  junior  fellows 
of  a  certain  standing  miij^t  hike  priests'  orders,  but  two  of  the 
fellowships  may  be  held  by  laymen. 

There  are,  besides  the  nineteen  senior  and  junior  fellow*s, 
three  bye- fellow  ships,  of  whicli  cme  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Borage,  in  1CS37,  for  jjcrsons  of  his  own  nomeand  kindred,  or, 
in  default,  a  Nnrfolk  man ;  and  two  hy  Mr.  Phili>ot,  in  1717, 
for  natives  of  Kent,  These  fhrt»o  fellows  nmst  take  priest's 
orders  within  seven  yetirs  after  they  become  Imchclors  of  arts. 
They  have  no  voice  in  college  business,  can  hold  no  college 
office,  and  are  incajmble  of  being  elected  into  any  other  fel- 
lowship. 

There  are  four  scholarships  of  50/.  a  year  each,  and  four  of 
20/.  a  year  each,  licsidcs  a  weekly  allowtmce  in  the  butteries 
of  3s.  3cl,  a  week  each  during  residence.  There  are  also, 
founded  by  private  benefactors,  one  scholarship  of  20/.  a 
year,  tenable  till  M.A.  ;  two  of  a  guinea  a  week  during  re- 
sidence ;  one  of  12s.  a  week  during  residence ;  one  of  40/.  a 
year ;  and  upwards  of  thirty  other  scholarships  and  exhibitions, 
varying  in  value  from  2.*.  to.  6s.  a  week,  with  allowances  in 
the  butteries  during  residence.  The  s<'holarsliij>s  are  open  to 
natives  of  all  jjarts  of  the  kingdom,  except  four,  two  of  which 
are  from  Wakefield  school,  one  from  liuU  school,  and  one 
open  to  natives  of  ncrtfordshirc  only, 

Ther«  is  an  annual  jsrize  of  10/.  for  the  best  dissertation  on 
the  character  of  King  William  111.,  established  by  Mr. 
(i reaves,  of  Fulboum.  Two  silver  cups  of  liie  value  of  0/, 
each  arc  given  annually,  one  for  regularity  of  com!uet^  the 
other  for  general  learning.  There  are  also  awarded  uumial 
prizes  of  books,  besides  j)rizes  of  money  not  exceeding  40/. 

Ther«!  arc  16  -benefices  in  the  gil^  of  Clare  Hall,  naoiely,  2 
in  Cambridgeshire,  1  in  Essex,  1  in  Uertfortlshire,  3  in  Hunt- 
ingdonsbirc,  I  in  Lincolnshire,  1  in  Norfolk,  3  in  Siiflblk,  2 
in  Sun'cy,  1  in  Wiltshire,  and  1  in  Yorkshire. 

Clare  Hall  is  beautify lly  situated  on  ihc  bank  of  the  Cam, 
over  which  it  has  a  stone  bridge,  leading  ton  vista  between  two 
rows  of  litne-trecs.  The  buildings  occupy  a  quaclrangular 
court ♦  150  fe<»4  by  111  feet,  Clare  Uall  was  rebuilt  in  its  )*re- 
sent  form  in  IfiSS;  it  is  entirely  of  Ketton  freestone,  which 
looks  remarkably  fresh.  The  front  looking  towards  the  Ctirn 
is  over-crowded  with  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  and  Tuscan  orders^ 
and  the  fonns  and  mouldings  of  the  windows  are  not  hand- 
some, but  the  general  effect  is  pleaiing.  The  hall  is  a  lino 
room,  6l)  feet  by  21  feet.  The  modern  library  is  also  a  large 
and  well-proportioned  room,  well  filled  with  valuable  book«, 
an<l  the  old  library  contains  a  good  collection  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  books. 

The  old  chapel  of  Clare  Hall  was  built  in  1 535,  previous  to 
which  the  meniljers  uttended  divine  eervice  in  the  south  aisle 
of  St.  Edward's  church,  which  belonged  to  the  college.  The 
olil  chapel  was  never  consecrated,  and  no  one  was  ever  burien 
Ihere.  The  new  chapel  was  bcgim  in  17C3,  and  consccmteo 
in  176'9.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  ornaments  are  ap- 
proprijitc,  the  stucco-work  of  the  ceibng  is  highly  6nished, 
and  the  wainscoting  neat.  The  cu|Kda  uf  (he  ante-chapel 
produces  a  Hne  effect*  The  design  of  the  whole  cbuptl  wiis 
by  Dr.  James  Burroughs,  master  of  Caius  College. 
'  Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  membere  of  Clare 
Tkll  may  be  mentioned  Archbishop  Tillotsou,  Dr.  Cud  worth, 
and  Rugglc,  one  of  the  fellows,  imthor  of  the  Latm  burlesque 
comedy  of  '  Ignoramuis,*  wjitten  in  ridicule  of  the  barlmrous 
phniseology  of  the  kwyers,  which  was  twice  ncled  l>efore 
James  I.,  by  members  of  the  University,  to  his  nu»jesiy'5  great 
amusement. 

(Dyer,  Iliiston/ of  the  Unkersittf  rf  OmihrUbje;  Lysons, 
Cmnhndffmhire  ;  iK Wsm,  Memot'obilia  Canfalffhjits  ;  Cam- 
bridge  Universitif  Calendar j  1845.) 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLANTS.  [EifDocEfs.  P.  C, ; 
ExoGEKs,  P.  C. ;  JrSSIEU,  P.  CI 

CLATHRATIIA,  a  i^cnus  of  fossil  plants  found  in  the 
Wetlden  strata  of  Sussex  by  Dr.  MBiitdl  The  stem  is 
retii'ubtcd  on  the  surfdce,  and  ha*  analogies  lo  Xanlbon-hopa 
and  the  Cyoflde«.  Clathraria  LyeHu  and  CI.  Mantel li  {i\m 
Intter  the  fruit)  are  describe^i  by  Brongniart,  (*  Mitt.  de« 
W*et*t.  Fosii.'). 

CLATHRO'PTERIS,  a  remarkable  penus  of  fossil  femit, 
the  foliation  of  which  is  marked  with  quiidningular  network 
of  vessels — a  rare  rircumstanee  in  living  ferns — such  as 
Meniacium.  Clathropteris  raeniacioidet  tKscurain  the  inesozoic 
sandstone  of  Hor  in  Scania. 

CLEANTllES  (KXi«vflijc)  was  the  successor  of  Zeno  of 
Citiura  in  the  Sloic  school »  and  was  himself  suceeeded  by  his 
pupil  Chrysippiuj.  As  Zeno  died  in  n.c,  263  or  259,  the 
i«?riod  of  Cleanthes  is  appnutimatively  determined  by  that  fact. 
[Zeno  of  Citium,  P.  CA  Cleanthes  was  a  native  of  Assus  in 
the  Troad,  and  originally  a  boxer.  Ho  come  to  Athens  with 
four  dracbraee  (about  3^0  in  his  ijoeket,  and  began  to  attend 
tlic  lectorcs  of  Zeno.  As  be  had  to  |iay  his  teacher  a  small 
fee,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  his  livelihood,  he  used  to 
draw  water  for  the  gardens  about  Athens  in  the  night  and 
also  BTind  com.  There  is  a  story  that  he  was  brought  before 
the  Areopagus  in  order  to  show  w  hat  his  means  of  subsiiitence 
wares  and  &  proved  that  be  was  an  honest  man  by  producing 
as  witnesses  the  gardener  and  the  mealman  for  whom  he 
worked,  whert*upoii  the  Areopagus  voted  him  a  present  often 
minae,  which  however  Zenu  would  not  allow  him  to  receive. 
Ten  min®  seems  rather  a  large  sum  for  the  Areojwgtis  to  vote 
o«  such  o<*cttsion ;  and  it  is  not  said  whether  they  had  a  fund 
for  remunerating  persons  who  were  brought  be  tore  them  on 
ffmundle^  charges.  Cleanthes  attended  the  lessons  of  Zeno 
for  nineteen  years,  lie  was  slow  of  com  prehension,  but  very 
liljorioufi,  whence  he  got  the  tiame  of  the  second  Ilercules. 
Though  he  did  not  learn  quick,  he  kept  what  he  got.  lie 
was  a  copious  writer ;  a  list  of  his  numerotis  treatises  is  pre- 
served by  Diogenes  Laertios.  Nothing  is  known  of  hb 
works,  eicei)t  that  we  may  collect  that  he  indulged  in  the 
subtleties  of  diseussion ;  but  it  does  not  nppear  that  he  did 
much  towards  the  extension  or  improvement  of  the  Stoic  doc- 
trines |-  that  was  done  by  his  pupil  Chrysippus :  but  the  stem 
ehomf^tar  of  Cleanthct  was  well  adapted  to  give  stability  to 
the  doctrines  of  Zeno.  The  story  of  his  death  is  charaeteristie. 
He  bad  a  swelling  in  bis  jaw,  and  at  the  art  vice  of  phy* 
sieiaiis  he  abstained  from  food^  and  the  com|plaint  began  to 
abate.  The  physicians  told  him  timt  he  might  now  take  bis 
nsLuil  food,  hut  he  remarked  that  be  had  already  gone  a  good 
part  of  the  joupiey,  and  so  he  continued  fasting  tdl  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  or  of  ninety-nine,  according  to  Lucian 
and  Valerius  Maximus. 

Cleanthes  is  the  autlior  of  a  hymn  to  Jwpiter  in  Greek 
hexamelers,  which  was  first  p^iblished  by  Fnlvius  Ursimis,  at 
the  end  of  the  *  Fragments  of  the  Nine  Jllustrious  Women 
and  of  the  Lyric  Poets/  Antwerp,  I5G8,  8vo,  It  is  printed 
in  Cudworth's  '  Inlellectual  System,'  with  a  Latin  poetical 
version  by  DuprL  The  last  edition  is  by  Coraes,  in  hu 
edition  of  the  *  Eiicbiridion  of  Epictetus/  Paris,  1«26,  8vo. 

The  hymn  of  CI t*anthes  has  always  been  a  favourite  with 
Christian  philosophers,  but  the  true  understanding  of  it,  a.s 
Bitter  remarks,  can  only  be  reatbed  by  looking  at  it  from  the 
Stoical  point  of  view, 

{Diogenes  Laeriius,  Cleanthes ;  Fabricius,  Biblioih.  Grac. 
iu,  650 ;  Ritter,  GtscKkhte  der  PhUomphk,  iii.  521.) 

CLEAVAGE,  a  term  employed  in  geology  lo  indicate  a 
pccnliur  fossil ity  in  certain  (esj>ecittllyflrgillaceoua)  rocks,  which 
IS  inde|xmdcnt  of,  ami  gcoendly  meets  at  a  considerable  angle, 
the  surlaces  of  Inmi  nation  or  de[KJ8ition.  Clay  slate  Ibroishes 
the  best  examples  of  this  phenomenon,  which  is  discussed 
under  the  title  6latic,  P*  C. 

CLEO'ME,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Capimrideke.  It  has  a  calyx  of  four  almost  v^m\  spreading 
sepals;  four  petals;  a  torus  somewhat  hemi^spberittal  ;  six, 
rarely  four,  stiunens ;  a  siliqne  dehiscent^  stipitate,  or  sessile 
within  ti)c  calyx. 

C  ijitjantea  is  a  shrubby  plant,  velvety-pubescent  anti 
lome what  clammy  ;  the  leaves  7*foliate,  with  iJO  or  40  veins 
im  each  side  of  each  leaflet.  It  has  whitish -green  flo\^ert:, 
with  pinkish  filaments  and  yellow  antherji.  it  is  a  native  of 
South  America.  It  is  a  beimtiFul  plant,  but  has  a  disagreeable 
odour  and  an  acrid  taste. 

~~  an  herbaceous  unarmed  smootli    plant,  with 
'i  the  lower  and  flond  ones  terrate^  the  up^x?r* 
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most  onet  OTste  seiiila ;  the  siliQiiii « 
stipes.  This  jilont  has  bpoutifnUy  re 
is  a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

There  arc  about  fifty  species  of  the  gfsme 
many  of  them  are  now  referred  to  the 
[PoLAMsiA^  P.  C,  S.]  iloi?t  of  them  are 
on  account  of  their  beanty.  The  shrubby  ii 
a  rich  light  soil.  They  may  be  pro|wgatea  \ff  tip 
tings  in  a  moderate  beat  under  a  tiand'^laaSf  orl^n 
secnds  of  the  aimiml  species  should  be  sown  Ml  ft  | 
spring,  and  when  the  young  [>}4U)ts  are  of 
may  l)e  phmtcd  out  in  the  open  border, 
mitldle  of  May.  The  hicTmial  sj^ecics  i 
stove ;  they  may  be  propagated  by  cuttingti 
sjiecics, 

(Don,  Gnrdeners  Dirtionary.} 

CLERC,  SEBASTIEN  LE,  a  rery  cc] 
designer  and  etcher,   highly  praised  by  the  Fi 
was  ^Kirn  at  Metz  in  1637.     His  ^tber^  who  vn 
goldsmith,  instructed  him  in  the  nidimentt  of 
engraving. 

Sehaatien  Le  Clcrc  eommencod  his  csreer 
military  engineer ;   but,  having  met  with 
ment,  he  resigned  a  place  which  he  ht  1' 
de  la  Fert^,  and  determined  in  1G65  t" 
by  the  advice  of  Le  Brun,  he  dcvotiMi 
engraving  or  etching,  on  art  for  ^^  i 
abDity.     lie  had  aj^  a  fertile  in\< 
a  desifner. 

In  1668  Le  Clerc  published  a  *  G6am6tnti 
eighty  plates,  which   procured   him  the  notiot 
who  gave   him  an  appointment    in   tlte   G 
manufnctory,   with  ariartment*  in  the  factory, 
of  3000   francs.      \\  biUt   in  this  situation   bo 
daughter  of  Vander  Kerkhove,  tiie  dyer  of  tKa 
by  whom  he  had  sixteen  children;  and  hia  ' 
so  rapidly  that  he  was  forced  to  give  itn  hia 
try  his  fortune  by  working  for  the  public 
1684  he  was  elected  a  men*bcr  oi  the 
Pointing,  nnd  appointed  Professor  of  Pei 
wliich  be  held  tor  thirty  yeare.     In  UIOH 
EngraTcr  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  (J 
was  created  about  the  same  time  a  KniL 
XL    He  used  to  sign  himself  Chevalier  iWuNutt* 
Paris  in  1714. 

Le  Clcrc's  etchings  find  cngr: 
They  are  said  to  exceed  3000  ;  un 
numerous.      Hi.'*  works   include   nearly    all   ml 
shipping.     His  mai^ter- pieties  are^  the  Acaiicj 
and  Sciences,  the  Entrance  of  Alexander 
bylon^  and  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Tb 
compositions.     A  complete  list  of  his  *■' 
memoir,  wm  published  at  Paris  in  177  * 
entitled   'Catalogue  Raisonne  de  PCEu 
Heincken  also  hhs  given  a  long  lis<t  of  li 
his  *■  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes,'  &c.     Lr  i 
of  several  scientific  works,     lie  jm:'    i  h  m 

raetrie/  a  *  Nouveau  Systeme  du  M i»  / 

Vision/  and  a  '  Traite  d'Architecture.' 

Sebasticn  le  Clerc,  his  son,  was  a  good 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acadevtv  ^ 
died  in  1767,  aged  eighty-three.     Several  of  qii  n 
have  been  engraved, 

CLERK  OF  ASSIZE  is  an  officer  at 
cuit,  who  accompanies  the  judges  at  the 
all  the  miuistcrial  acts  of  the  court.      He 
ortiers,  writs,  and  other  processes  ;  draws  iodici 
discharges,  and  respites  rect^nizances ;  filea  * 
davits,  and   other   iustnmients,  entets  e' 
records  all  the  proceedings  of  the  i^urt, 
ments.     He  is  iissociated  with  the  judges 
to  lake  assizi'S ;  and  he  is  restrained  by  statute 
c.  24,  from  being  counsel  for  any  pci-st>n  on  hi; 
is  paid  by  fees  ia  hich  are  clmrjeod  upon  the  sw 
perrormed  l»y  him,  sonje,  by  virtue  of  eatahlisi 
olhers,  under  various  statutes,  66  Geo.  IJL  c.  ^ 
c.  64  ;  7  St  «  Geo.  IV.  c.  28  j  1 1  (Uh^,  IV.  j  «nd 
e,  5S.     The  fees  payable  on  each  circuit  «iU 
Pit/ 1.  Paper,  No.  631  of  1843. 

(Pari  Paper,  1843,  No,  »;'^"  •    vi....J'- 

CLERK  IN  ORDERS. 

CLKKK  OF  THE  CRO  .,     •  . 

officer  of  the  crown  in  attendi^oe  upon  boUi  li( 


In  the  House  of  Lords  ho 
nTnnuiiiP  !i)  pfrrs,  writs  for 
ot  -ion.«  to  stimmon  iitid 

Pirtiitnr!  -  onrl  he  attenda  at  the 

hi  House  to  read  the  titles  of  bills  whenever  the 
It  b  given  to  them,  either  by  the  qneen  in  person 
feosioti.  lie  receives  and  has  the  custodj  of  the 
tbe  represouiAtive  (leers  of  Scotlund,  and  eertiHe^ 
m  House ;  acid  makes  out  and  inues  writs  for  the 
ryt^totitiTg  peers  of  Iri'luotl  and  their  writs  of 
He  ift  the  r^inatrur  of  the  Lord  Hig'h  Steward's 
MglB  tritb  and  for  the  trial  of  peters ;  and  he  is  also 
ftfie  CorontttJon  Court  of  Claimi. 
Bsiofl  with  the  House  of  Commofis,  he  makes  out 
writs  for  the  electioa  of  nicnibers  in  Great 
fbr  Ireland  being  issued  br  the  fierk  of  the 
fd);  ^ves  notiee  thereof  to  the  secretary-at- 
8  Geo.  IL  c.  30^  for  the  removal  of  troops 
of  ei<Ytion  ;  receives  and  retains  the  custody  of 
Parliainent  for  the  United  Kinjrtloin;  notifies 
the  *  London  GazeitCt'  rotristers  it  in  the  books 
id  ctrtitjes  it  to  the  Houw.  By  act  iihl  Vict. 
e  custody  of  all  poll-books  taken  at  electionsj 
to  register  thetn^  to  pive  ofliee  ct^pies  or  an 
al"  tlifoi  to  all  (larties  apptyirijET,  ami  to  prove  them 
in  iics,     lie  attends  all  eleelioii  comrait- 

mem  Iters ;  and  when  a  return  is  to  be 
ipjiiK-e  of  the  determination  of  an  election 
ids  at  the  table  of  tlic  House  to  amend  it, 
of  the  lord  hi^^h  chancellor^  not  in  his  judi- 
f ,  but  as  holding  the  grrat  sc^al  ;  and  in  this  de- 
m  makes  out  all  ptents,  couiriiissionB,  warraxits, 
It,  or  other  instruments  that  pass  the  great  acal, 
for  iuveations  and  other  patetits  and  charters 
in  the  Fatetit  Office,  lie  also  administers 
to  ill©  lord  dianeellor,  the  judgeSf  the  aer- 
id  all  other  law  offieers,  and  records  ihe  same 
hii  office.  For  these  several  duties  he  receives 
a-vciir,  under  7  &  8  Viet,  c,  77 » 
tq»ri\  No.  4i»j,  of  Sesmon  1844.) 

T  the  Clerk  ol  the  Crown  is  commonly  called 
Ice  ;  but  there  is  also  an  office  in  the  Court  of 
calleti  the  Crown  fide  of  tbe  Courts  of  which 

and  other  officers^ 
F  THE  IIOUSK  OF  COMMONS,  the 
that  House,  is  api>ointe<l  by  the  rrown  for  life, 
it.  IT^pon  entering  otfice  he  is  sworn  lielbre 
iiicellor  *  to  make  true  entries,  rememhrnnces.  and 
Ihe  thing*  done  and  jiassed  in  tlie  House  of  Cuni- 
lIlAcil  duticJ  he  IS  aided  by  the  clerk-as«i$tant  and 
II  ■iwiimnt  These  three'  officers  are  more  com- 
ro  aa  '  clerks  at  tlie  table/  The  chief  clerk  signs 
f  the  Hottie, endorses  the  bills,  and  reads  whatever 
to  lie  read  in  the  proceeding*  ot  the  House,  He 
maible  for  tbe  execution  of  all  the  official  business 
•e,  which  is  uuder  his  9u|x;rintendcn<'e.  In  the 
I  ftyled  *  Under  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  to  attend 
bfnmonii:*  nbetice  it  is  hiterrcd  that  on  the  scpa- 
ic  ti*o  Houses,  the  under-clerk  of  the  FEirliametits 
\he  CommoGS,  leaving  the  clerk  ot  the  Parliaments 
if  Ilotise.  Hii  salury  is  3500/.  a  year,  that  of  the 
itt  idOO/.,  atid  that  of  the  secot/d  clcrk-a^sistttnt 
t  under  act  4k  5  Wm.  IV,  c.  70,  tbe  salaries  of 
r  oiScca  will  be  reduced  to  *Ii)O0L  and  1500/.  rc- 
OD  the  6rst  vacancy. 

Pre(€flcntit,  vol  ii.  p.  361  ;    May,   Proceedmgi 

of  i'ariinmvnf,  ii.  157  and  Inden.) 

OF  THE  PAKLIAMENTS  i^  the  chief  mims- 

r  of  the  House  of  Lords.     His  duties  (which  arc 

*  the  derk-as^i.'stant  and  additional  clerk-assl?tant) 

mJDiites  of  all  the  proceedings,  onlcrs,  and  jud^- 

ke  House ;  to  sign  all  onlers,  to  endorse  bills,  to 

Mn  at  the  bar,  to  wait  upon  the  iiuc»cn  when  she 

m  the  roj'al  a&sent  to  bilU,  and  to  take  her  com- 

thena ;  and  to  signify  the  n>yal  assent  in  idl  civ*pst 

en  by  tbe  queen  in  person  or  by  tf>ninii6s*ion.    He 

ocesisionallj  with  a  master  in  ohaucLTy  as  a  mes- 

1  liic  Ix>rds  to  the  Commons   in  tbe  abaenco  of 

fctcf .     fV^ide^i  these  atid  other  spct-ial  duties,  he  is 

il  sujK^rintendenee  of  llie  official  esta- 

I*  of  Lonls.     He  is  paid  out  of  the 

Inch  no  account  is  rv^r  given. 

Hid  Uitiffc  cf  Parliament) 


CLERK  OF  THE  PEACE  is  an  officer  attached  to  every 
county  or  division  of  a  county,  city,  Ix) roughs  or  other  placa 
in  which  quarter-sessions  are  held ;  l>eing  the  ministerial 
officer  of  the  court  oF  ouartcr-sessions.  He  is  appoiot(«<J  by 
the  CvMos  Rotulornm  ot  the  county,  and  holds  his  appoint' 
ment  so  long  as  he  shall  well  demean  himself.  In  caac  of 
mbbchaviour  the  justices  in  sesatons,  on  receiving  a  complaint 
in  writing,  miiy  susjx'nd  or  discham  him,  after  an  eaamina- 
tion  and  proof  thereof  ojienly  in  the  sessions :  in  which  case 
the  Custo*  Riiittturttm  is  re<juired  to  appoint  another  person 
residing  within  the  county  or  division.  In  case  of  his  refusal 
or  negieet  to  make  this  apf>ointment,  before  tbe  next  general 
quarter-aeasions,  tlie  justices  in  seasions  quit  appoint  a  clerk 
of  th4»  peace.  (1  Wim.  IH.  e.  21,  f  6.)  the  Cmtos  Hohi^ 
lorum  may  not  sell  the  office  or  take  any  bond  or  asstu^ncc  to 
reci'iveany  reward,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  appointment, 
on  jiain  of  both  hiuisetf  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  being  dis- 
abled fn>m  holding  their  rcsjwctive  offices,  and  forfeitinir 
double  the  value  of  the  wnsideration,  to  any  one  who  shall 
sue  them*  (Id»  f  8.)  To  give  etiect  to  this  provision,  before 
the  Clerk  of  ihe  Peace  enters  upon  the  ciecution  of  his  duties 
lie  takes  an  oath  that  he  lias  not  paid  anything  lor  his  nomi- 
nation. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  may  execute  the  duties  of  his  office 
either  personally,  or  by  a  sufficient  deputy  approved  by  the 
Custos  Rotu lorum*  He  or  his  deputy  must  he  constantly  in 
cttemiance  ujjon  the  court  of  quarter  sessions.  He  gives 
notiee  of  ita  being  holden  or  adjounicd ;  issues  its  varioiw 
proc«?«ei ;  records  its  pttjceedings ;  and  performs  all  the 
minrsterial  arts  required  to  give  eflipcl  to  its  dedsione.  Durins 
the  sitting  of  the  court,  ho  reads  all  acts  directed  to  be  read 
in  sesaions  ;  cnlls  the  jurors,  and  prties  under  recogniiaiioe ; 
presents  the  bills  to  the  grand  jury  and  receives  them  again  ; 
arraigns  prisoners,  odmintaters  oaths,  and  receives  and  records 
verdicts/  AVheticver  prosecutors  decline  any  other  profes- 
sional assistance,  he  is  required  to  draw  bills  of  indictment, 
for  which ,  in  cases  of  felony,  he  can  charge  2g,  only,  hut  in 
cajiea  of  iiiisdemcanor  he  may  cliargc  any  reasonable  amount 
for  his  service. 

In  addition  to  these  general  duties  he  has  other  special 
duties  im|xs»iKi  u[>on  him  by  different  statutes,  in  regard  to 
the  summorung  of  juries,  tke  ap|>otutiucnt  of  sherifls  and 
under-sheriffs,  the  enrolment  of  rulcj*  of  savings*  Iwmks  and 
fncndly  societies*  the  custo<ly  of  docmnents  required  to  be 
dejioAited  with  hiui  under  standing  orders  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  other  matters. 

By  act  22  (ieo,  IL  c,  46,  J  14,  he  is  restrained,  as  being 
an  officer  of  the  Courts  fri:»m  acting  as  a  solicitor,  attorney  or 
agent,  or  suing  out  any  procesSj  at  any  general  or  quarter 
sessions,  to  be  held  in  the  county,  kc,  m  which  he  shall  execute 
his  office. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  ia  paid  by  fees.  Those  cbaTgea!»lo 
upon  priMj tiers  acquitted  were  aliolisheit  by  the  65  Geo.  III. 
c.  50,  for  which  he  is  indemnified  by  the  county.  By  the 
57  Geo.  in.  e.  91,  the  justices  of  the  ]>eace  for  the  county 
are  authorired  to  settle  a  table  of  feea,  to  be  amirovcd  by  the 
Judges  of  assiEe,  which  may  not  l>e  excBcdea  hy  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  under  a  penalty  of  5/.  If  he  taku  more  than 
is  authorized  by  such  lal>Ic  of  fees,  he  will  also  be  liable  to 
l>c  procecKled  against  i\t  common  law  for  extortion,  and  to  be 
removed  from  iiis  office  by  the  cfuirt  of  quarter  sewions.  The 
sessions  cimnut,  however,  compel  the  |Hiyment  of  these  fees 
by  summary  process,  nr^r  detain  tlie  purfics  until  they  be 
paid,  but  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  is  left  to  his  remedy  by 
at t ion.  A  bill  is  now  before  [Kirliamctit,  by  whicli  Clerks  of 
the  Peace  are  in  future  to  be  reniuncratetl  by  salaries,  j^iay- 
able  out  of  tlie  fees  collected. 

( D i  cki  n son ,  Qfm rter- Sessions  :  Hum ,  Jmtirtf  of  the  Peace,) 

CLERKS  AND  SKRVANTS.     [Servants,  P.  C-l 

CLEV  ELAND,  CLKlVELAND,or  CLEAVELAND, 
JOHN,  was  bom  in  Leicestershire  in  1613,  and  studied  at 
CHiiiliridgc,  where  he  l>ccamc  a  college-tutor  and  reader  in 
rhetoric.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  jotued  the 
royal  army,  and  distinguished  himself  both  as  an  active  M>hrtcr, 
and  as  one  of  tbe  most  ttcvere  and  biting  writers  of  IttmjKions 
(HI  the  roundheads,  lie  ditnl  in  London,  in  1^58*  Those  few 
verses  of  his,  chiefly  love-i>ocms,  which  rise  alMJVc  personalities 
and  temporary  interests,  possess  occasional  richness  of  Jancy ; 
but  they  are  deformed  by  the  most  j^rverse  conceits  anywhere 
to  be  fmuid  in  the  circle  of  that  \i  hieli  has  been  c^led  the 
metaphysical  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  ClcYcland's  works  appeared  in  Svo.  m 
16S7- 
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CLUE^HOITSE.  A3  now  coitstimfed,  tlie  clubs  of  the 
metro]K)lb  Ibnn  a  |xH;uliar  feature  in  our  modern  socml  coiifJi' 
tjon.  Unlike  the  litcrarj  and  other  clubs  *>{'  the  lost  century, 
consisting  of  o  comjiorativcly  Rnv  individuJds  who  held  their 
raeetingB  at  state*)  tirnes^  and  generally  at  some  tavern,  with 
no  apartments  of  their  o\^ti,  the  clubs  of  the  present  day— most 
of  them  established  within  the  last  thirty  years— arc  more  upon 
the  footinj:  of  what  used  before  to  be  called  Subscription  Houses 
(mich  as  Brookes*  and  Whitens)— merely  pkces  of  rendczvoua 
lUways  open  to  those  who  are  members  ol  them,  and  who  are 
siibJT'ct  to  no  other  forms  and  rules  than  the  Imng  balloted 
fur  ujjon  admission.  Thtit^  in  fact,  is  tdjuost  the  only  thinja: 
in  their  constitution  which  dij5tinjB^m!jhes  them  from  public 
hotek  and  cotfee-roonis,  except  it  be  that  the  acct>nunodations 
are  upon  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  and  in  a  very  superior 
fttyle»  yet  at  the  some  time  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  owin^r 
lK>lh  to  the  number  of  members  and  the  consecjuent  great 
certain  revenue  derived  from  tlie  annual  subscriptions  alone, 
and  to  there  being  no  profit  to  Ijc  made  out  of  w  hat  is  ex- 
pendwl  and  consumed.  To  the  onj;inal  character  of  cofiee- 
ro<im  and  news-room  tlie  uiodun:!  clubs  ^dd  that  of  library  and 
reading-room,  and  are  furnishe<l  not  only  with  card,  billiiud, 
and  smoking  rooms,  but  with  baths  also.  The  cuisine  and 
domestic  department  are  equally  complete :  in  short,  luxurious 
refinement  is  studied  ihroiighoat ;  the  whole  is  upon  a  scide 
that  may  be  called  j>riucely,  and  would  be  deemed  quite  extra- 
vagant for  a  private  eslablishment,  except  that  of  a  few  of  our 
wealthiest  noblemen,  Uut  the  seeming  extravagance  is  only 
individual  economy,  becnuse  what  it  would  cost  each  member 
singly  to  rufai«h  an  ordinary  Bitlinjj-room  is,  when  chibbed 
together  by  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  jicrsons,  sufficient  to 
erect  a  sumptuous  pidace.  Accordingly,  tite  chib-bouscs— 
the  later-erected  ones  at  lea^t,  constitute  a  new  ilass  of  build- 
ings in  the  metropolis,  being  almost  the  only  one»  which 
answer  to  tlie  cbai'acter  of  paluzzi — palatini  structures^  plainly 
distinguishable  from  public  buildings  cither  for  business  or 
amusement.  While,  too^  they  eciijise  in  external  ap[kearancc 
almost  every  town  mansion  of  our  nobility,  they  arc;  upon  a 
far  more  s[»;tcious  scale  internally,  Ix'ciuise,  except  for  the  do- 
mcjjtic  pan  of  the  eslabli&hmcnt,  no  other  aimrtmeuts  are  re- 
cjuired  than  what  in  a  jirivatc  mansion  woidd  be  called  the 
state  and  reception  rooms, — no  bed-chamber  tloor,  and  i^t- 
lupa  even  second  one,  over  the  tirst  0oor.  The  rooms  ihcm- 
Bt^lves  arc  besides  greatly  more  spacious  and  lofty  than  in 
private  town4iouscs  of  the  very  first  class,  except  one  or  two, 
Bueh  ;w  Mr*  Hope's,  Staflbn:!  House,  and  Grosicnor  lltuii^D, 
which  have  a  single  room  or  ^  gidlery*  rivalling  in  extent  a 
clu!>-house  drawing-room.  With  theexcoptioiiof  the  picture- 
gallery,  even  the  state-rooms  in  Bnckmgham-paluce  are 
of  moJerafe  size  in  comparison  witli  some  of  those  in  the  Kc- 
fonn  and  Conservative  Clublionsc:?,  and  certainly  not  more 
striking  in  character. 

Clubhouses  may  therefore  well  he  considered  a  cla^s  by 
themselves— distinct  from  all  other  cdilices,  public  and  private 
alike,  and  fram  the  latter  not  merely  as  being  larger  or  more 
ornate  as  to  design,  for  that  m,iy  not  in  every  instance  be  the 
case,  but  for  carrying  willi  them  an  expression  not  to  be 
counterieited  by  cfubbing  two  or  three  houses  together,  and 
imiting  them  into  a  siugle  facade,  which,  however  decorated, 
betrays  itself  at  a  glance  fur  what  it  rciillv  is,  and  the  more 
i»xtensive  it  is,  the  more  ilangcr  of  its  looting  very  barrack- 
like  insteail  of  platiah  However  they  mny  dillcr  as  to  de- 
sign in  other  respects,  with  a  single  exception  (the  Refomi) 
the  dubhouises  resemble  each  other  in  one  jiurticuhir— in 
s^luming  only  two  nmges  of  windows  in  their  faeades,-  those 
of  the  grouud-floor»  and  of  tlie  piano  nobik  or  j>rinci|jid  floor  ; 
n  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  composition,  \\hether 
astylar  or  columnar,  and  productive  of  an  air  of  dignity  which 
cannot  |M>ssibly  Ijc  obtaint^d  by  ]iiling  up  story  over  story  to 
make  a  lofty  house  with  comparatively  low  and  moderate 
sized  rooms.  Concomitant  with  the  greatiieas  of  ni tinner 
anstng:  from  only  two  mngcs  of  windows,  is  the  other  which 
Is  dcnved  tTomjmR^stration^  or  the  spacing  of  the  wiodo\is, 
there  being  otten  not  more  than  a  single  window  to  every 
twelve  feet  or  upwartls  of  frontage.  What,  In^sides,  contri- 
butes in  no  small  ricgree  to  architectural  finish  and  complete- 
ness of  design  in  those  instances  where  it  has  been  adopted^ 
as  in  tJie  Travellers*  and  Reform  Clubhouses,  is  the  phm  of 
entirely  screening  out  the  areas  and  lower  (wirt  of  the  Ijuild- 
ing  by  means  of  parapet  and  bahistniding,  which,  while  it 
ctterlijHlly  conceals  what  is  not  intentled  to  be  seen,  even 
wijere  it  is  idlowed  lo  be  seen,  is  highly  ornamental  in  ittelf. 
In  mostoftiic  pfincijml  clubhouses  the  basement  iscstcccdingly 


deep,  nearly  one-half  of  the  structure  being  Mov^ 
in  addition  to  the  lowermost  or  kiicbeti  fioer»  €0 
multiplicity  of  rooms  for  various  doaioitic  jmrpoves, 
mesLz;minc  over  it  and  immediately  benmn  me  gn 
fitted  up  with  baths  and  dres^in^-rooimiforiiientbcn 
also  are  placed  the  rooms  for  the  hottsckeeiter  moA  ^ 
intendents  of  the  respective  depurtimsnts.  A  fli 
habitable  space  is  also  got  out  of  the  up|>fr  fmrt  S 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  ai  a11  witb  fl 
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design :   a  modem   clubhouse,  in  short, 
architectuml  study  of  everj'  contrivance  for 
comfort,  and  for  the  systematic  management 
mestic  establishment. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  London  Clubh 
many  j>oinls  in  comnmn,  tliey  differ  con»derab  ^ 
tectural  pretension  f\nd  merits  The  Umvenitr  (# 
in  1826),  the  Union  (1827),  and  the  United  Swri 
are  tolembly  characteristic  of  their  respe^iiTi; 
Wilkins,  Smirkc,  and  Xash.  The  Athenaaiuiy  \ 
(oj>ened  Nov.  I830),corrc8[K>nds  in  its  gen 
United  Service^  the  two  building*  orcu|i^ 
angles  of  Carlton  Place  next  PalJ-MaIl;'( 
degree  of  uniformity  is  kept  up  between  ' 
in  contradiction  to  each  other  as  regards  i 
entablature  of  Burton's  building  being  as  ] 
was  then  quite  an  extraordinary  degree  of  i 
richness,  as  that  of  Nash^s  for  its  utter  iimg 
now  the  Athenaeum  continues  to  be  the  ofilyi 
of  continuous  sculptural  decoration  in  a  deep  1 
carried  along  the  whole  exterior  of  the  rdil^ce,| 
Athentt'um  seetos  to  have  furnished  the  hint  f 
design  intrwluced  immediately  afterwards  (18Si]j 
tlie  adjoii>ing  Travellers'  Clubhouse,  viz*  astylar 
crowned  by  a  bold  and  rich  comiciotie,  and  in  wMd 
are  treated  qs  principal  features.  It  was  that  elafabq 
first  brought  Barry  into  notiecvand  stamped  bit  m| 
nn  lui-hitect  of  superior  tiiste  :  its  carefiilly  finlahvrf  ( 
and  simplicity  of  design  combiu<Hl  \<ith  richnc*of< 
hailed  as  welcome  novelty  after  the  dull  Uknkllf 
|>scudo-(ir(3ek  school,  mtd  of  Palladiani^ui  with  oMfl 
the  walls  for  windows.  Yet  happy  ns  was  the  i|if 
it,  the  style  then  broo|jht  forward  by  Barry  wbs  m 
being  oritrJnal,  that  the  Pall-M all  front  of  the  1 
is^  wc  will  not  Kiy  a  idagiarism  from,  but  m  taalidw 
nrnved  version  of  the  facade  of  the  Fabu^o  ft| 
Florence,  ns  is  strikingly  evident  on  compiriiig  i| 
latter  in  Famin's  *  Architecture  Tocane*'  a  niik 
fumiliar,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  ev*>ry  proleMM 
It  was  in  the  otlier  front  of  the  Traveller*'  d 
displayed  his  originality  and  i  '  "  a  whM 
ana    graceful    composiUon,   one  \m^  M 

surpasj5*Hi   or  even   equalled  in    luiU   ^ly.L-, 
aityation,   towards  the   garden,  that    front 
withfh'awn  from  public  view,  for  1houp^'  '' - 
visible,  all  its  beauties  of  detail  are 
tunately  the  Travellers*  has  been  miidt 
tectunil  monograpli,  which  supplies  a 
graved  illustrations,  comprising  not  on  I 
seel  ions  ^  but  plates  of  the  ornumcntid 
OS  external.     No  less  fortunately  the  • 
iront  there  shows  it  In  its  origiiud  staUs  pt- 
marred  by  an  excrescence  now  built  ufMin   i 
I  lie  puqKise  of  n  smoking-room.     l"hc  ' 
the  ^ume  architect)  was  erected  H:VJ- : 
in*(  the  itrecediiig^  and  fonns  together  \\\\u  iiu 
na?um  a  rich  aifJutccturul  gronj>  and  insiuia^ 
mo  feet  back  and  front,  by   106  in  de 
that  while  Barry's  first  ciubhouso  was  so 
thing  altogether  original,  his  n^-t^n^   >!*. 
to  b^  little  more  than  an  express  > 
at  Rome,  though  the  diffei"encc  i> 
of  rc-^cmhlance,  and  the  only  poii 
structures  are  crowned    by  a  th. 
wiudovvs  decorated  with  columns.     The  Ii**t«H 
a  fine  unbroken  and  uniform  mass,  alt  tlie  tJip 
alike,  some  slight  differences  of  detail  excriitii 
conHidernbly  loftier  than  the  two  adjacent  l>iiildia 
additional   story,    not  a  m*  i 
though  the  window s  are  of 
jjortions,    This  floor  forms  i|nu.    ^  1,4. 
with  a  separate  entrance  to  Jt  from  tji 
in  private  chflmbei*3  to  ineml>crs  of  i.. 
npartmcnts  of  the  Ilcform  arc  far  more  »|iacioii»  j 
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70  any  other  clubhouse  of  nrcvioia   date :    the 
\,J0T  saloon  is  n  very  striking  anu  scenic  ajxu'tniiiitt, 
5^ the  entire  height  of  the  ground  floor  and  nrincijjd 
"  hted  through  tiie  cove  of  its  ceiling,  which  ts  per- 
[  fiUed  in  with  cut  glnss.     The  coffee-room  on  th<* 
[  dooTi  and  the  drawing-room  over  it,  are  each  117  feet 


,EotnoMBftll«35xl9.191ib;h.  B,  Inner  nail.  35x35, 
Itnom,  aUXSd.fl*.  Aliify.  D.  Mnrnipg  Roum.  92X'^^\ 
m^'mii  Room,  96 X^.  F,  WRhinif  Boom. 
-G.  Grand  Siureaie,  3SX36.  H,  Upper  Vt«lilMi1«.  35x35* 
t§  *f  DwwiBit  Rwni.  ©2X2fi,r,  25  hieh.  K,  Cuni  B<»m,  14X1^. 
iff,  8^X19.6*,  25  hi^'h.    M,  Cammittf*  KtM>m,  3&X23. 

I  to  the  Reform,  though  sepamted  from  it  by  an  ap- 

I  to  Cariton  Gardens,  the  Carlton  Clubhouse,  erected 

hat  earlier  than  the  other^  by  Sir  li.  Smirkc,  presents  a 

vcible  contrast  to  it,  showing^  how  very  little  can  bo 

pf  affectedly  pure  Greek  in  astylar  comjM>sition.     That 

ifkf  an  lilt..*  t lire*  will  probably  sof>n   diaapiiear^  it  bcin^ 

[  aid  greatly  extend  the  front  by  adding'  to 

_:   houses.     The  new  buildingr,   it  is  said, 

le   in    tile    Eitzal^ethim   or   Cinijuecento   style.      The 

^hiioiMc   in   Pall-Mali,  the    Unitetl   University,   i^as 

Hv  curlier  than  the  Reform  (1330-7),  by  Sir   IL 

^fll  his  brother  Sydney  Suiirke,  in  a  style  to  which 

in*  to  have  contribated  his  respective  share,  it  being 

viucli  Greek  and   Itdian   elements  are  shaken  up  to- 

T«ther  than  combined  with  each  other.     The  interior 

•  nothing  whatever  of  interest.     The  new  Const^rvutive 

use  in  St.  Jameses  (by  Basevi  and  S.  Smirke,  1813*4^ 

I  F^b*  l*i45),  is  not  only  the  latest,  but  in  some  re- 

Ibe  ttictft  splendid  of  all  the  edifices  of  the  kind.     The 

fhoK's  a  return  to  the  Falladian  Jiishiun  of  an  order 
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raised  upon  a  ground-floor  basement ;   and  in  regard  to  the 
order   itself^  Corinthian,  the  design  is  |ierfecily  satisfactory; 
the  entablature  and  omamental  sculpture  licncalh  it,  between 
the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  pilasters,  give  an  air  of  noble- 
ness and  richnesa  to  the  upper  poi't ;  whereas  the  bust  men t 
floor  is  in  very  meagre  taste,  more  French  than  Palladian ; 
and  there  is  so  little  unity  of  character,  between  tlie  upper 
md  lower  division,  that  they  seem  to  be  the  distinct  work  of 
the  respective  architects.     Rut  it  is  for  ita  interior  and   its 
decorations  that  this  clubhouse  rivals  the  Reform,  and  per- 
haps throws  it  a  little  into  tho  shade :  the  central  hall,  stair- 
case, upj)er  hall  or  saloon,  drawing-room,  and  card-room,  arc 
all  gorgeously  embellished  with  poly  chromic  encaustic  painting, 
by  Sang,  the  same  artist  who  was  employed  at  the  Royall 
Exchange.     Being  the  first  iiwtance  of  such  decoration  here,] 
it  has  attracted  mueh  notice,  and  is  certainly  a  very  strikingfl 
novelty,  but  not  pariicularly  satisfactor)'  after  the  first  ira- J 
pession  wears  away.  The  effect  would  have  been  much  better*, 
if  colour  had  been  applied  more  sjmringly  to  the  lower  hair 
andstdrcase,  and  the  lull  display  of  it  been  rescncd  for  the  twoJ 
evening  rooms.     In  that  case  the  other  apartments  would  not.j 
have  looked  so  plain  nud  bare  as  they  now  do  in  tMjmporisoaJ 
with  the   hall,  which   raises   expectation   too   highly.     The] 
annexed  plans  of  the  two  princij^al  floors  of  this  building  willj 
not  only  describe  it  more  clearly  and  briefly  than  we  couldi 
do,  but  also  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  accommodation  rc- 
qt]ire<i  in  buildings  of  the  kind. 

CLU'I^I  A.  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Gutlifera?,  named  ufter  Charles  de  TEcluse,  or  Clusius,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
[Clusjus,  CAKOi^trs,  P.  C.  S.]     It  has  a  calyx  of  four  imbri- 
cate, coloured,    permanent  sepals,  the  outer  ones  smallest, 
usually  doubly  bractcate  at  the  base  j  the  corolla  of  4-6  dect^j 
duous  petals;  the  stamens  numerous  and  free  in  the  malBl 
flowers;  tew,  sterile,  and  connected  in  the  female  flowers;] 
the  style  absent;  the  stigmas  5-12,  radiately  peltate,  sessile, 
permanent ;  the  flowers  usually  jxilygamous  ;  the  ovary  siir* 
rounded  by  a  short  staminiferous  nectary ;  the  capsule  fleshy,  1 
5-12-celled,  opening  by  valves  from  the  ton  to  the  base,  with  J 
a  dissepiment  in   the  middle   of  each  valve  j    the   placental 
thick,  triangular,  central ;    the  seeds  eggshaped,  surrounded] 
by  pulp,  suspended   from   the  inner  angle  of  thecTlls;  the] 
embryo  straight,  inverted  ;  the  cotyledons  separable.     Thia  j 
definition   includes   the   gcnuH   Quapot/a  of  Aublet.      The  \ 
s|>ecies  are  trees  and  shrubs,  usually  parasidcal,  and  yielding 
a  viscid  resinous  jtiice,  of  a  balsamic  flavour ;  bcnco  they  are 
called  in  England  balsam^ trees. 

C    rosea,   Ilosc-flowere<l    Balaam -tree,   has    polygamous 
flowers,  a  rose-coloured   5-6-sepalcd  calyx ;  the  tops  of  the 
dense  nectaries  awl-shaped ;    8-12  stigmas;  tlie  leaves  obo- 
vate>  obtuse,  veinless,  sometimes  emarginute,  on  short  striated 
jjctiolcs.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Carolinasand  St,  Domingo,  and  < 
other   parts  of  tropical  America.     The  fruit  is  green,  and  of| 
the  size  of  an  apple,  with  eight  linos  running  like  the  meri- 
dians of  a  globe:  when  it  ripens  it  owns  at  these  lines,  dis* 
closing   its  scarlet  seeds    l}ing   in   tlie   midat   of   a   i>u!pyj 
mucilaginous  matter,  similar  to  the  pomegmnute.     The  whole  j 
tree  is  very  handsome,  but  few  fniits  oHer  so  Jx'autiful  a  pi  ceo  ^ 
of  mechanism.     *  It  grows  on  rocks,  and  frequently  on  llie  \ 
tronkjj  and   limbs  of  trees,  occasioned  by  birils  scattering  or  j 
voiding  Uie  seeds,  which,  being  glutinous,  like  those  of  the  ' 
mistletoe,  take  root  in  the  same  manner;  but  the  roots,  not  , 
finding  sufficient  nutriment,  spread  on  the  surlkce  of  the  tree  i 
till  they  find  a  decayed  bole  or  other  lodranent  wliciein  is 
some  small  portion  of  soil :  the  fertility  of  this  being  c\\haustcd, 
Q  root  is  discharged  out  of  the  hole  till  it  reaches  the  ground, 
where  it  fixes  itself,  and   tim  stem  bct'omcs  a  large  tree,* 
(Loudon.)     The  resin  collected  from  this  plant  is  uM-d  as  an 
externa!  ap])lication  in  veterinary  medicme,  and  also  is  em- 
ployed for  eovering  boats  instead  of  tallow  and  nitch. 

C,  alba  has  heimaphrodite  flowers,  a  many -leaved  calyx ; 
corolla  with  6-3  petals  ;  tops  of  nectaries  retusc,  or  vith  5-10 
short  stamens;  stigmas  5-6 ;  leaves  like  the  preceding,  but 
not  cniarv'inatc-  An  elegant  tree,  native  of  South  Amcricu, 
and  eifiuhytical  on  larger  trees,  Tho  trunk  is  fre<tuently  a 
foot  in  tliameler.  It  abounds  in  a  bnUamic  juice  of  a  gi'eCa 
colour,  which  becomes  brown  on  being  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  fruit  is  scariet,  and  contains  its  seeds  embedded  in  a 
seiu-let  pulp.  Birds  are  very  fond  of  the  («eeds,  awl  phick 
them  out  of  tiie  fruit  while  baiiginj^  on  the  tiec.  The  Ca- 
ribbees  mc  the  juiee  for  piiiiting  tlu^  out?«idc  Cif  tbdr  boats. 
The  flowers  arc  while,  but  not  hundMjme, 

C.  Qiiapoj/a  haa  stalked  diosciou;*  flower* ;  uie  calyx  ol  i 
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or  6  sepls ;  tlic  corulla  of  5  or  6  yellow  peh.h ;  the  nectiiry 
sborl,  4-5^1obed  ;  sligmas  6 ;  fniits  gk>bt)50  ■  leaves  obovate, 
acute*  It  13  a  native  of  the  woods  of  Guiana,  wlicrc  it  h 
culled  Qttapvi/.  It  is  a  tlimbing  shrub  with  yellow  flow<^rs, 
ftnd  wheji  cut  into  yields  a  \vhitc  transparent  juice?.  C  pa- 
napanari  h  a  similar  jilant,  yieldiner  a  yellow  juice,  C, 
ffflfo  is  a  tree  elosely  resembling  C.  alba. 

All  the  spcica  g:row  well  in  a  light  sondj  loam,  and  cut* 
tinga  root  freely  in  sand  under  a  hand-f lass  in  heat,  llie 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  require  to  be  well  drained 
with  potsherds. 

(Don,  Gardener* $  Dictionary ;  Loudon,  Enq/dapa^dia  of 
Planix,) 

CLU'SIUS,  C  A'ROLUS,  or  DE  L'ECLUSE,  or  BE  LE 
CLUSE»  CHARLES,  was  bom  at  AnUverp  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1526,  according  to  Sprengel,  1525,  He  com- 
menced his  education  at  Ghent,  and  from  thenct*  was  rtmovod 
to  I/m  vai  n  wi  r  h  the  object  of  stodyin  g  t  h  e  I  a  w.  He  stu  d  icd  h  e  re 
for  about  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Marburg,  where  he  be- 
came dis^§te(}  with  the  law,  and  pursued  the  ^nuly  of  philo- 
«o|>by,  Dm-ing  this  period  he  acquired  a  love  for  the  study 
of  plant?,  and  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  this  pursuit.  At 
Marbui^  he  fonncd  a  friendship  with  Hyperiun,  who  inspired 
him  with  an  admiration  of  Melanchthon^  and  in  1541*  he  left 
Mnrburff  for  the  purixj55e  of  ?tudyin(^  at  Witternbcrg^.  From 
Wittemberg  he  proceed txl  to  Stnt^sbui^,  and  from  thence  to 
Montnelier.  At  Montficlier  he  became  the  pupil  of  Rondekt, 
and  cfevoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicioo  and  took  his 
decree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  lie  resided  for  three  years  at 
Motitpelier,  and  ihen  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years ^  but  was  compelled  to  leave  on  accotrnt  of  a  civil 
war  which  broke  out  at  that  jwriod.  From  Ibis  time  he 
vkited  most  of  the  count ries  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing to  his  botanical  knowledge.  In  1364  he  travelled  through 
Germany,  from  thence  he  went  with  Fuggers  to  Spain,  and 
ofterwanls  visited  Fortugal,  In  1751  be  retnmed  to  Belgium, 
and  again  visited  Fails,  from  whence  he  went  to  Eng^Iand, 
where  he  retnained  some  time,  being  much  intonated  with 
the  rpsults  of  the  voyages  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  other 
British  saitors,  lie  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1573.  Here 
he  occupied  himself  with  publishing  the  rc^sult  of  his  bo- 
tanical labours.  He  was  invited  by  (lie  Emperor  MaKiniiliiui 
II.  to  become  curator  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Vienna, 
This  office  he  atTcpted,  and  he  remained  tliere  till  1587, 
when,  throng^h  the  Infiuence  of  mnrt  intrigue,  be  wiis  oljligt^d 
to  retire.  He  then  lived  at  Fnmkfort  in  a  state  of  perfect 
obscurity  till,  in  1593,  in  the  siiLty-eighth  year  of  his  ago,  he 
was  culled  to  the  chair  of  boLmy  at  Leyden.  This  position 
he  held  for  sixteen  yeai's,  ani  died  on  the  4th  of  April, 

Few  men  have  suffered  more  in  following:  a  favourite  mir- 
fiuit  than  Clusius.  lie  has  on  this  account  twen  calk*d  *  The 
Mai'tyr  of  Botany.*  As  early  as  his  twenty-fourth  year,  by 
extesivive  fatigue,  he  contracted  a  dropsical  disease,  which  it  h 
said  his  tutor  Rondclet  cured  with  chicory.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-nine  he  broke  his  rit2;ht  tliigh  during  one  of  his  botani- 
cal mnibles,  anrl  u  short  time  after  his  right  arm.  Whilst  at 
Vienna,,  he  dislocated  bis  left  ancle,  and  eight  years  after  this 
accident  be  dislocated  his  right  hip.  For  this  he  wil^  treatcil 
unskilfully,  and  ever  after  was  obliged  to  use  crutches  for  his 
support.  The  want  of  exercise  in  one  who  had  liabituated 
biumdf  to  so  much  brought  on  other  diseases,  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  which  was  stone  in  the  bladder.  During  bis  exer* 
tions  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  also  contracted  a  heniia, 
which  troubled  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  But  his  iKniily 
intirmilies  never  diminished  bis  mental  activity,  and  he  con- 
tinue<i  teaching  and  wnting  to  the  very  lai?t.  Ills  works  are 
rcry  numerous,  for  he  not  only  puhjijilu'd  original  descriptions 
id' new  plants,  but  he  translated  into  Latin  works  from  the 
Freneh,  Sjianish,  and  Portuguese,  and  from  the  Ljilin  Into 
French,  thus  rendering  a  moat  important  service  in  the  ditiii- 
fion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  plants  that  were  known  in  bis 
day. 

The  following  are  his  princi|)al  works:—!,  ^  Hisloiro  des 

Plantes,  en  laiiuelle  est  contemio  la  Description  entiero  dea 

HerbeM,  leurs  esi^»ece«,  formes,  noms,  teni[>eramen9,  vertns,  ei 

*'"**"*t'^>"x,'  Antwerp,  1557,  folio.     This  was  a  translation  of 

'    iiloens,  to  which  Clusius  appended  a  chapter  of 

lias,   liquors,  woods,   Ihiits,  and  aromatic  rrtots. 

:ijM];,inim  Florentinum/  Antwerp,  1561,  8vo.     This 

juiihiiiuii  of  Ml  Italian  work  containing  an  account  of 

'ones  uaed  by  the  Greek,  Ambian,  and  Florentine 

a-     3,  *  Arowatum  ct  Simplicium  aliquot  Medicu- 


mcntorurn  apud  Indos 
8vo,     This  w  ork  went  i 
nally  a  iranshition  of  a  I 
to  which  Clusius  at)p»ni 

also  trunslateil  into  Latin  l^>'  ttafcl 

from  the  Spanish  of  Kicolu^ 
S|*iUiisb  of  Christopher  Aco&u,     Thutij  nerr  pi 
Antwerp  in  1574.    4,  '  Rnriorum  aliauot  Slirpiui 
paniam   ol)*ervaturam  Uisloria  libris  duob 
werp,  157ti,  8vo.     This  work  was  tlie  re>*u 
Spam.     It  was  ilhistratetl  with  220  fignrcs  i 
which  were  from  the  worki  of  Dodoens.    5,  '  AH 
Garcia}  Aroniatum  Ili^toriam,'  Antwerp,    15H2 
work  contained  mi  ac*count  of  many  things  he  I 
England,  more  especially  an  account  of 
which  had  been  brooght  to  England  by  T 
0,  *  Rariomm  aliquot  burpiuru  et  Plant 
Anstriara,  et  \icinas  quowJam  Prorinciais  ob 
toria  quatuor  libris  eipresaa,*  Antwerp,    158J, 
i\  ork  was  of  a  similar  cbaracter  to  the  Flora 
was  illustrated  with  35S  plates.      7,  *  Rario 
Uistoria,'  Antwerp,  1601,  folio.     This  was 
tii'o  'works  on  the  plants  of  Austria  and  Sjmi 
many  additions  from  then  nA-ing  botanists,  i 
Plateau,  Dortnmnn,  and  others.      8,  *  Esm 
quibus  Aninialium,  Planiarum,  Aromaturo 
griuorum  Fructumn  Uistoriae  dcscribuntur/  Ao 
folio.     Tills  work  contained  descriptions  of  i 
plants,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  whicb  hid  i 
by  himself  and  other  travellers. 

He  published  many  other  works  of  le.%3  1 
tnmslations.    The  industry  with  which  he  i 
of  others  and  combinctl  them  with  his  own  i 
his  works  of  imj^ortance  tor  reference  at  1 
was  not  jtcrhaps  so   philosophic  a  oatundid  i 
I>orancs  Do<loens  and  Lobel,  but  he  woa  more  libo 
exercised  a  not  less  important  ioBucDca  tliaa  < 
by  tan  Seal  knowledge  of  his  day. 

(Biscboff,  Lchrbuch  der  Jiotonik;  Bh^ 
Loudon,  Encyclopaedia  (^  Plants;  Adanso^ 

CLUtCH,     [CouPLUffG,  P.  C.  S.l 
CLYMF/NIA,  a  groun  of  n...;i  f  \..,h  ,Iajk 
by  Count  Monster,  who  has  ^ 
of  P  pedes  from  some  calcarc<i  e^ 

of  the  Fichtelgebirge.    Some  of  tliese,  witii| 
all  seven),  occur  in  the  strata  of  D*?von 
have  been  described  by  Profe^or  Pbiili|w. 

(JoSIATlTKS,  P.  C 

CLYTEUS,  the  tfencric  name  given  by 
to  a  group  of  fossil  Echinidu,  frequent  in  th« 
tions.     Clyp.  sinuatus  of  Leskc  is  the  I 
Civ  p.  clunicularis  of  Smith  ia  now  ranked  i 

CNEiMl'DIUM,   a  ^nus  of   Spong 
Gold  fuss,   for  some  los&ih  usually  ranked  fea 
Siphonia. 

COACH-MAKING.     The  niechoniai!  i 
the  manufacture  of  a  coach  or  otlicr  vntnrTi* 
pemliarity  which  they  prc?ent,  rai 
bination  of  materials  than   on  tlie 
There  are  however  a  few  |Kjints  which  merit  i 
to  mate  Hals  and  to  proce«6e8. 

The   timber  employed   in   con^ 
beech,  elm,  oak,  mahogany,  redm 
wooti,  and   birch.     Mr.  Adrn 
riag(^s')  gives  the  reasons  for  t 
of  wood,  according  to  the  [ti. ; 
The  timber  most  cmpl*'  ■  1     - 
^  hedge-row  '  ash,  growir 
but  is  miieh  firmer,  stV'. 
'  Cf)  ppice , '   and  is  the  re :  i. ,     ^ ....... .   t, 

heavy  framework  of  a  carriage.     Ash  is 
fibrous  than  mi  elastic  wood,  and  h  well  calc 
concussions  to  which  the  supporting  ft1lmc^oHk 
exposed  j  it  is  best  fitted  for  use  when  nrrivoil  rt  1 
betore  it  has  attiiiued  its  exTi'eme  f- 
the  heart,  aometimcs  red,  and  the  \ 
purpose   in   view  ;    ft  h  sonictim 
scarcely  to  be  planed  smooth,  ai 
state ;  it  acquires  by  steaming  or  ' 
w  hicb  enables  it  to   be  betit  to  ,. 
liuibers.     These  various  quidities, 
of  any  tendency  to  twist  or  waqi,  i 
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Wis  liable  tu  L 
ow,  clo«e,  strait: : 


of  timber  ibr  the  skeleton  fntnework  of  a 

[  tittiber  used  onlj  in  building  carmiges  of  an  in- 

t  it  ciiimot  well  bear  altrrnatinn  of  air  and 

1  ns^  largely  for  srr  n^.     Of  the 

yrovr  *  r!m  b  more  vi  Jian  *  wycli ' 

nf  this  wood  Li>  curly  and  wavy, 

rirk  ud  apt  to  split;  hut  when  once 

elm  possG&ses  great  strength,  e*- 

I'U.    Oa/t  is  not  employed  to  any 

xu:ni  iji  'ling:  it  furtns  the  apokca  of 

P.  C  i^d  in  some  cases  as  a  thin 

■'/tmy  U  chiefly  in  request  for 

'.if  broad  plain  suHaees  of  the  Ixidy  of  a 

^'"'  thu  kind  wf  wocid  there  is  a  diHerencc 

I  the  tMoeh-buiider :  the  former 

on  account  of  the   beautiful 

give/' such  diversity  of  light  and  shade; 

itier  rmiiTor^   ^Honduras'  mahogany,   beetnise 

"  loT  "sU  prevents  it  from  being  bent  into 

r*'  coad^uiaking.     Uondura^s  wood 

rfeet  in  width,  perfectly  straijLrht- 

and  blemishej,  and  U  therefon*  a 

bendinsT,   Cedar ^  of  \        '      '  Se 

tain,  ij  sometimca  uis<  ■  ^f 

they  are  to  be  ixni.reti  wiih 

1  e  u  painted  surface.     Deal 

«.  ir.-.c    "nd  also  for  panels 

rie,  cut  into  very 

/f",  ft  hard  yellow 

Auierica^  i^  sometimes 

!  are  intended   for  hot 

J  Eii|cliah  timber, 

,  clastic  but  brittle 

u^uch  used  fur  tiic  atraigbl  sbafig  of  ear- 

fcurved  shalts  became  jreneral,  the  eraploy- 

'  for  the  uurpose  h-ssened,     American  birch 

[^for  flat  boaraintf.  on  account  of  it5  great  width, 

t*o'  '     '       '     I  from  rentSt  the  small- 

[it  ^ lie  plane,  and  the  non- 

^^laiu  VI mii  |Fjii4uii  ;  :t  is  howcvcr  brittle j 

^    like  mahogany  for  panels,     Sycamore, 

fti^- « <  - « I   »rn  .u  *.. .  J  -  .ri  ally  used  as  su  bsti  tute5 

"cr,  tools  and  processes 
(vmibr  to  those  witiiesJ»ed  in  many  other  trades, 
e,  a  *  mould  '  of  the  coar  h-ktdy  is  pr«?  pared 
1,  05  in  tlie  earlier  stage  of  ship- bull  ding ;  that 
^r?  of  wood  are  rut  out  so  us  to  give  the  size,  form^ 
'  'imrate  parts  of  the  coach;  ami 

.  in  cuttnig  and  shaping'  the  tira- 
jLo  -  are  of  two  wholly  aistinct  kinds, 

my  if  workmen;  one  relates  to  the 

*  u>  liic  framework  or  *  carriage  ;*   the 

ufion  delicacy,  and  the  latter  u^miq 
i#*iij^  ihin  piec-t^  of  timber  to  form  curved 
I  wetted  on  the  side  which  is  to  be  convex, 
J  if hich  b  to  be  concave :  the  uno^qital  cjc- 
|4iUflicea  gives  the  curvature,  and  it  is  the 
\  to  lecure  this  curved  form  when  once  ob- 
^  few  cJtceptions,  the  processes  oonnected  with 
kin^  may  bo  regarded  as  \Qry  similar  to  those 

fkxa^  of  the  carriage  which  supports  the  body,  the 

\  ATO  SO  few  in  number  that  the  plane  is  scarcely 

Hl^r  tho  saw,   the  chief  cutting-instrument  is  a 

fSM     *  "       1  spoke-shave.     The  eompleatity  of  tlie 

n  s*b?r  of  pieces  which  eomiKi^c  itt  dc- 

Jocji  fni   liie  drcumstancc  wherhcr  tne  curriaj^e 

teeb  pr  only  two,  and  whether  dravvrt  by  one  or 

Jr.  ti,..  D^^nnet  and  the  Staidiope,   two- wheeled 

one  horse,  there  is  ktv  little  unih^r- 

.  :i]id  the  Cabriolet,  pliable  leathern 

11  the  spring  and  the  body  of  the 

,.  vo  shafts;  but  in  the  Curricle,  a 

|l  vebicie  for  tv  a  horses,  there  are  no  shafts  :  the 

Bptndcd  on  a  frdmc  consisting  of  two  side-[ue<'cs 

pfr-lxutrs  at  each  end ;  a  pole  inserted  In  this  fnuue 

pen  tho  hor^LS,  and  selves  to  yoke  them  to  the 

are  four  wheids,  the  under-fi-aniing  is 

the  wheels  have  to  be  connected  one 

'      '      '     '   .     In  some  vehicles  vi' 

[icath  the  bcxly  and  the 


axle  ;  while  in  others,  besides  these  springs,  there  are  pliahJe 
Icatheni  braces  to  eonncct  the  body  willi  the  under Jnune- 
wurk  ;  in  which  case  the  framework  which  supports  the  foi« 
and  hind  springs  is  connected  together  by  a  long  central  piece 
of  timl)er  called  the  percL  Occasionally  this  pcrc^h  b  made 
of  iron,  and  is  bent  into  a  form  called  the  *  crane-nec-k,*  as  a 
means  of  enabling  the  coach  to  be  turned  more  readily  in  a 
narrow  sireet.  The  general  class  of  four- wheeled  carriages 
for  two  lior*es,  such  as  the  coach  and  the  chariot,  have  doublo 
sets  of  springs:  viz.  horizontal  springs  immediately  on  the 
axles,  to  $a[)port  the  carriage  and  to  intPrcept  the  concussion  ; 
and  circular  upright  spring  to  sustain  the  body.  If  made 
close,  fluch  carriages  comprise  the  varieties  of  the  Coach  and 
the  Chariot ;  if  to  open  occasionally,  the  Landau  and  the  Lan- 
daulc  t ;  if  to  remain  |»ennanently  open  with  a  leathern  hood 
or  head,  the  Biirouche  and  the  Ikrouchet ;  and  a  modification 
of  this  latter  kind,  the  Bnii^hx  (Adams,  p.  85).  AH  these 
varieties  of  fomi  render  ncccssiiry  eorre>?jK}nding  changes  in 
the  formation  of  the  framework  beneath.  The  form  and  na- 
ture of  the  springs  above  al laded  to  are  described  in  Sr«u(GS« 
P.  C.  ' 

The  arrangements  of  the  under  part*  of  the  mechanism 
dej)end  a  good  deal  on  the  facilities  afforded  for  turning  the 
coach,  In  a  four-wheeled  carriage  there  is  an  axle  connecting 
the  two  fore-w heels,  and  another  connecting  the  two  hind- 
w  heels  ;  and  if  these  two  axles  were  so  fixed  as  to  remain 
constantly^  parallel,  the  carriage  could  not  turn.  In  practice, 
the  front  axle  is  made  to  turn  u])on  a  pivot,  and  the  wheels 
connected  with  it  are  made  small  enough  to  ^o  under  the 
framework  of  the  carriage  during  the  act  of  turning.  It  is  for 
this  rciison,  and  this  alone,  that  the  front  wheels  are  mado 
snmller  than  the  hinder  ones ;  and  as  a  great  disadvantage  in 
draught  is  thereby  occasioned,  various  contrivances  have  been 
adootcd  for  rendering  the  use  of  somewhat  krger  wheels  prao- 
ticaole.  Sometimes  the  body  of  t!»o  cajriage  is  raised  to  a 
greater  height ;  surae times  a  portion  of  the  under  part  of  the 
liody  is  cut  away,  to  leave  room  for  tlic  turaing  of  the  wheel. 
It  was  OS  a  means  of  remedying  these  inconveniences  that  Mr- 
Adams  proposed  a  few  years  ago  the  *  aequirotal'  construction  of 
carriages.  As  the  inequality  in  the  sizes  of  the  fore  and  hind 
wheels  Is  adopted  solely  asa  meaus  of  enabling  the  vehicle  to  be 
turned  rounu,  Mr,  Adams  sought  for  sctme  mode  of  enabliag 
thb  turning  to  be  effected  even  when  all  the  four  wheels  are  m 
equal  siae.  This  he  does  by  having  the  carriage  so  divided 
in  the  middle  as  to  turn  upon  a  pivot ;  or  rather,  the  pivot,  or 
I>erch-bolt,  which  in  a  common  carriage  is  plated  immediately 
between  the  two  front  wheels,  h  on  the  aequirotal  principle 
pliiced  much  further  back  ;  by  which  the  fore- wheels  have  so 
large  a  radius  in  turning  that  they  do  not  touch  the  body,  and 
may  therefore  lie  made  of  equal  size  with  the  hinder  wheeli. 
The  mode  of  adjusting  this  pivot  depends  upon  tlie  kind  of 
carriage.  In  a  phaeton,  which  is  an  open  four-wheeled  car- 
riage with  two  seats,  the  front  one  higher  than  the  lower, 
the  hinder  half  of  the  body  is  hinged  to  tlie  front  half  In  a 
cluiriot  or  a  couch,  the  coach-box  m  connected  with  the  frame- 
work of  the  front- wheels,  and  the  body  with  that  of  the  hind- 
wheels,  and  there  is  a  pivot  which  connects  the  two  halves 
together. 

The  axles  of  a  carriage  form  an  important  part  of  the 
man  u  tact  lire,  since  they  arc  the  medimn  of  communication 
iTom  the  wheels  to  the  lK)dv*  When  this  mrt  of  the 
mcchiinism  was  made  wholly  of  wood,  its  general  designation 
was  ^axle-tree;*  but  iron  is  now  more  Citensively  used,  and 
the  name  *  axle'  is  given  to  it.  Formerly  the  axle  was 
made  TO  evolve  with  the  wheels,  i)ut  now  the  wheels  arc 
genendly  made  to  revolve  on  and  not  with  the  axle.  There 
are  three  jurts  in  tlic  axle  ;  the  '  arms/  which  piL^  into 
the  naves  of  the  two  wheels,  and  tlie  *  bed'  or  central  jiMirt, 
which  connects  the  two  arms.  The  adjustment  at  the 
nave  or  centre  of  the  wheel  requires  very  carelul  niantme- 
ment;  and  it  is  to  this  pjint  that  Colllnge'g  *  patent  axJe  * 
ehicfly  n^laics.  In  curlier  modes  of  iH>nstniction  ti  ring  was 
nut  within  the  hollow  of  the  nave,  and  the  cud  of  the  arm  of 
the  axle  worked  within  this  ring;  an  arrangement  whirti  was 
intf'nded  to  prevent  the  to«i  rapid  wear  of  iho  wo<id  fiy  the 
tVlction  of  tne  axle.  In  the  present  practice  however  tho 
ailes  are  fitted  with  iron  boxes  adjn.itf»d  to  tl)e  armj*.  To 
lessen  the  friction  arising  from  the  two  mi'  -  ■  rkrng  to- 
gether, black-leadi   soap,  greiihe,  or  rtil,  ;>  nul  it  13 

imrtly  wi  account  of  the  inLcen'unN  wuy  hi  , ^  ...a  luV>rica- 

tion  with  oil  is  ctfecled  that  C'idlmge't  *  wtent  axle  *    \^  ^ 
much  employed.      Besides  the  iiiccUauiin*  w  conneclij^g  ^\ 
axle  with  the  wheel,  tliena  U  cmitainrf  »  httl«>  cup  for  luMh 
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oil ;  and  as  tbe  vi  hec'l  roU«  along,  this  oil  b  pumped  or  drawn 
out  of  its  rcccpUcie,  and  male  lo  lubricate  tlic  adjacent 
surikee* 

In  a  well-finislicd  coadi,  the  leathering  md  the  painting 
arc  among  the  more  i«i|x>rtant  jjroccsses  after  the  wood  and 
iron  work  are  comjiluted.  The  former  of  thei?e  is  somcwhttt 
remarkabli!*  In  the  common  kinds  of  vehicles  ifie  wood  and 
iron  are  coate<l  with  paint  laid  on  to  a  eousiile ruble  thickness  ; 
but  for  the  better  kinds,  leather  is  upplied  tcj  the  roof,  and  the 
upjier  part  of  the  back,  fronts  and  sides,  previous  to  the  pro- 
cess of  pftintini^,  A  singular  cJEample  is  here  shown  of  the 
pliabilitjr  of  leather  ^  for  one  bide,  without  scam^  knot,  or 
joining:^  is  made  to  cover  the  whole.  *  The  hide,  which  is  of 
a  large  size  and  siound  quality^  is  first  Ihoroughly  tnoistencd 
tbrotiphout  and  thrown  over  tlic  top  of  the  couch,  the  c^igcs 
haniriofT  down  on  all  sides.  The  corner  then  rubs  or  presses 
it  down  all  over  the  roof»  ontil  it  lies  close  and  even  in  every 
part,  lie  next  proceeds  to  one  of  the  sides,  and  in  like 
manner  rubs  and  scrapes  the  leather  till  all  irre^larities  dis- 
apwar.  The  leather  is  in  that  soft  and  pliable  state  that  it 
will  yield  to  the  movement  of  the  tools,  and  enable  the  work- 
man to  fit  it  to  every  part  of  the  coach  with  perfect  closeness. 
A  little  con.sideration  must  show  that  a  superfluous  fold  of 
leather  will  wcur  at  each  comer;  yeX  by  working  it  towards 
a  central  i)oint  ut  the  back  or  front,  the  currier  succeeds  in 
erasing  or  pres:?ing:  out  all  i regularities,  and  in  producing  a 
fiiirface  sufficiently  flat  and  smooth  for  the  subsequent  op^ra- 
tinns  of  the  (jainter.  The  division  between  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  a  coach  is  usually  covered  by  beading  of 
some  kind  or  other,  and  the  leather  "is  trimmed  or  cut  to  tliis 
line  of  division/     Penny  Magazine,  No.  625. 

A  coach  receive?  a  far  thicker  coating:  of  paint  than  tlie 
wood-work  of  a  house,  since  it  could  not  else  admit  of  the 
very  high  jwlish  to  which  it  owes  so  much  of  its  beauty. 
The  princijwd  plain  surfaces,  such  as  the  doors  and  panels, 
receive  ten,  twelve,  or  even  ifteen  dii^tinct  coatings,  each  one 
tJjoroughly  dried  before  the  next  is  applied ;  and  at  inter- 
mediate times  all  the  roughnesses  derived  from  the  paint  are 
smoothed  do^Ti  by  pumiee-Btone,  mtten-stone,  and  other  like 
substances.  The  punt,  wliich  is  formed  from  nearly  the 
same  materials  as  tnat  used  for  house-painting,  via.,  numeral 
colours,  linseed  oil,  and  turpntine,  is  of  a  white  colour  for  the 
earlier  couts,  a  yellowish  tint  tor  those  next  cpplied,  and  de- 
pends for  ifc}  tmt  in  the  lahT  eriutings  on  the  taste  of  the 
maker.  All  ihcse  seveml  cfiatings  being  dried  and  smoothed, 
the  surfaces  receive  six  or  eight  applications  of  copal  varnish  ; 
and  it  is  tlie  sub9et|uent  polishing  of  this  varnish  which  im- 
parts the  smooth,  lustrous,  and  beautiful  apijeanuice  to  the 
panels  and  phi  in  surfaces. 

The  number  of  caich-mukcrs  (in  all  branches)  in  Great 
Crifain  in  1841  was  ]2,G03,  of  whom  11,GG8  were  in  Eng- 
land, 93  In  Wales;  801  in  Scotland,  and  41  in  the  islands  of 
the  British  seas. 

COAL-MINING  AND  COAL-TRADE.  Since  the 
jmblication  of  Coal  and  Mixlvg,  P.  C-,  several  Reports  made 
by  Government  Commissioners  have  afforded  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  cosiUmining,  in  reference  both  to  the 
amount  and  distriimtion  of  the  coal  raised,  and  to  the  relation 
between  the  miners  and  their  employers. 

From  one  of  these  reprts  {Parlimnentary  Papers,  1843, 
vol.  xiii.  p,  civ. J  the  following  is  stated  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  collieries  on  the  Tyne,  Wetir,  and  Tees,  as  ascertained 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1843.  The  colliery  proprictorshipa  are 
ranged  under  four  classes,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  opera- 
tions. The  1st  class  comprises  four  great  concerns^  headed 
rcsfjcetively  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  Earl  of 
Durham,  Lord  Rjivens worth,  ajid  the  Ilctton  Coal  Compny. 
Hie  capital  funk  in  each  of  these  concerns  is  supposed  to  be 
not  less  than  half  a  million  sterling ;  they  each  comprise  from 
six  to  twelve  separate  mines,  and  all  the  necessary  engines, 
waggons,  horscSt  &c.  ;  and  they  art'  believed  to  realize  a 
profit  on  an  average  from  35,000f.  to  45,000/.  per  year 
each.  The  2nd  class  comprises  conqwnics  or  partnerships 
w1k»so  sunk  capital  ranges  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  3rd  class  includes  thfASie  concerns  vhtch  have 
only  a  single  pit  eacli,  and  whose  capitals  are  from  forty 
to  sixty  thousand  jKiunds.  The  4th  class,  humbler  but  more 
numerous  than  any  of  the  others,  comprise  those  which  have 
a  capital  ranging  from  eidit  lo  thirty  thousand  pound!?. 
The  first  three  of  the?c  classes  aaree  to  that  uniformity  of 
pnce  whieh  constitutes  the  *  Limitiition  of  the  Vends,' 
explamcd  in  Co.4l,  P.  C,  p.  297.  The  4th  class 
eruiiy  engaged  In  the  coasting-trade ,  and  for  Uic  s\i\iply 


of  staam-coitl  to  London  and  the  local  i 

than,  and  distinct  from  all  these,  m  i 

chiefly  engage  in  land  sdc,  and  do  not  €iltc#i 

markets. 

In  Durham  there  arc  more  persons  enkploj^  I 
in  coal-mines  than  in  cultivating  ih^  i 

Statistical  tables  arc  given,  in  the  report  i 
concerning  the  force  and  amoont  of  opentiotis  wti 
Omitting  the  Items,  the  sum  totals  majr  be  berp  \ 

Coliieries  on  the  7>ii^,  Wear,  and  ISbm, 

OnUieTSriM,    Ob  tl»  1 
No.  of  collietief      «        «        *  41 

No.  of  piu     «        .        •        ,  92 

Averft(;o  depth,  tn  fallionis      ,  9$ 

Nor  of  men  &(kI  boys  empIoy«d         11333 
^ffinfr'powtfr  id  fniiapiiiii  wnUr        4ftt^koiMil   ft-ir  i 
Bugiiie- power  in  rnisiogcMUt  •  4*792  J     *     ' 

CcmU  raiflcd  per  t^unum  .  .  S.4GI,48l  Um  2JSSSj*B6  { 
Iligheil  price  at  that  dale  «  !€«.  U4,  p«r  «ob  11*'  t4 
LunrmX  price  at  tliat  date        ,      7b.  U.         „         £•.  td. 

The  aame  report  gives  an  expltnadon  of 
system  observable  in  the  collieries  of  the 
and  those  of  the  Midland  distriets.    In  lbe«e 
in  South  Staffordshire,   the   *  Butty '   system 
acted  on.     This  consists  in  the  miner*  beiiif 
not  of  the  proprietor  or  lessee  of  a  colliery, 
tractor  called  a  *  butty,'  who  engages  with  the 
the  mine  to  deliver  the  coal  at  so  much  the 
labourers  himself,  using  his  own  horses,  and 
tools  necessary  for  working  the  mines.     These 
gencm!  been  working  minere,  who,  by  the 
some  little  capital,  or  by  the  assistance  of 
nbled  to  engage  a  pit,  witli  or  without  _     ' 
persons,  and  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  rai»e 
price  per  ton.     *  The  butty,*  says  5Ir,  ""      _ 
sioner  who  prepared  the  report,'  *  has  bcooine' 
or  task -master,  and   the  pit's  company  his 
from  whom  it  is  his  interest  to  squeeze  out  « 
any  and  all  means  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
property,  who  possesses  tlie  royalty,  sinks  the  _ 
the  machinery,  and  whose  position  therefore  in 
ensure  in  genera!  htunane  and  liberal  treatment 
is  by  the  intervention  of  a  butty  entirelj 
them  *  lie  neither  hires  nor  dismisses  then  fixm 
hands  the  whole  concern  over,  as  for  its  the 
labouring  classes  is  concerned,  or  any  im 
as  his  servants,  to  an  inferior.'     The  mineri 
dislike  to  the  *  butty  '  system ,  and  many  of 
endeavouring  to  abolisli  it. 

In  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  disCriei,^ 
between  the  proprietors  and  the  miners  is  inni* 
intimate.     No  middlemen  or  contractors  ate  eropki; 
overseers,  viewers,  and  other  intennediato  offim 
by  regular  salaries ;   and  tlie  working  colfi( 
from  the  proprietors,  once  a  fortnight, 
earnings.    There  is  a  bond  or  agreemanl 
differing  from  the  *  butty  '  system  of  Si 
from  the  *  tut  work  and  tribute  *  system  of  the 
[Mining,  P.  C,  p.  246.1     This  bond  is 
terms  the  miner  is  ensured  a  minimum 
rally  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  days  per 
the  owners  are  bound  to  pay  the  men  wnether 
working  or  not ;  beyond  this  minimmn,      *    ^ 
miners  may  do  is  paid  for  at  a  stipulateil 
ore  paid  Ibr  the  quantity  of  coals  raiso<i— 
of  20  necks.     If  the  coal-owners  wish  to 
don  pncea  by  sending  a  deficient  supply,  tber  li 
ing  to  the  minimum  quantity,  whitli     ' 
to  do  by  the  terms  of  tneir  ngreement 
it  is  as  a  means  of  preventing  this  systei 
throwing  the  miners  entirely  out  of  work 
occasiomilly  do  if  unchecked)  that  the 
establish  ed. 

In  the  reports  issued  by  the  Commianon 
*  Children's  Em|jlopnent«i/  published 
papers  in  1842,  aro  many  details  aa  to  the 
ju-reons  employed  in  coal-mines,     Frtttn  the«e 
females  as  well  as  males,  and  children  as  well 
rather  then  were)  so  employed*     The 
not  in  every  case  be  ascertained  ;  but  the 
of  young  persons  to  adults,  emplo\'cd  und 
mines,  were,  in  1341,  nearly  as  fallow  ( 
vol.  XV.  p.  88) — one  tliousand  adult  males 
standard  of  eomjjarison. 
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of  Scotland  the  proportioii  of  children  and 
to  tdults  was  snmllcr  than  in  England  ;  in  iho 
eotlood  tt  W93,  larger ;  and  in  Wales  it  wa»  about  the 
From  the  following  table  it  appears  that  the  employ- 
aksi  m  ooal -mines  had  extended  much  more  largely 
lilm  in  England : — 

efFtamaki  to  Mates  working  in  Coal-mines. 

Adiilta.  ~  -        -         -   ^      " 

1  to  45 

1  to  12 

1  to    3 

1  to    3 

1  to    5 

1  to    4} 

I  to    5 

1  to    5J 
amailitic       *        I  to  53 
rolEahire         .         1  to    2i 

itateflsenis  made  in  the  reports  above  referred  to, 
ut  the  sex,  age,  and  umm\  eondition  of  the  penions 
M  in  coal»mines  excited  ^os  b  well  known)  great 
D  about  three  years  ago,  and  led  to  the  introductum  of 
which  received  the  royal  assent  on  August  10,  1B42. 
pfomion  of  this  Act  (5  &  (J  Vict,  c.  Sti)  the  follow- 
inges  were  made; — 

I  the  tintc  of  passing  the  act,  no  fcmalct  other  than 
I  were  ao  employed  previously,  was  to  work  in  any 
reoltieij;  and  that  after  three  months  IVom  that  date, 
lie  under  eighteen  years  old  should  be  so  employed  ; 

L female  whatever  atlcr  March  1,  1843.  Attcr  tiiis 
*,  no  males  were  to  be  employed  under  ten  years  of 
fh  person  to  be  apprenticed  under  ten  ycjirs  of  age, 
itioiHEer  than  eight  years  (except  in  the  case  of  engine- 
I  aaa  oUieri  who  are  only  occasionally  at  work  under 
l)b  Where  there  are  vertical  or  other  shafts,  no  steam 
Iragiae  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  person  under 
i  of  fifteen ;  in  the  case  of  a  windlass  or  gin  worked 

e>  or  other  animal,  the  driver  to  be  considertHi  the 
duirge.  After  three  months  from  the  jmssiug  of 
^  pivpiictors  of  mines  or  collieries  not  to  pay  workmen 
fi^im  at  any  tavern  or  ptiblic*hou*M?.  To  enforce  the 
inee  of  these  reflations,  the  following  arrangements 
iiAtlf'i  Tiisprciofii  of  mines  and  colHeries,  appointed 
,  of  State  for  the  Home  De|>artment,  arc  em- 
r  and  examine  any  such  work  a,  and  to  re|H}rt 
ling  tht'iu  to  the  government ;  any  proprietor  %iolttting 
ir  aa  to  the  age  and  duration  of  apprenticeship,  is  sub- 
lo  a  fine  ^-ar^'ing  trom  5/.  to  10/. ;  parents  or  guardians 
resenting  the  age  of  children  so  employed  ore  fined 
I  neglect  of  tlie  clause  as  to  tlic  cai-e  of  the  shafts,  ajid 
timt  relating  to  tlic  [laymcnt  of  M-agej,  subjects  the 
f  toi  finea  varying  from  5/.  to  50/« 
ili  Ibnixul,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  many 
iwnoita  were  for  a  time  llirown  out  of  employment 
(am  act  came  into  operation ;  but  the  evils  rcsylting 
m  former  system  were  too  great  to  be  overlooked, 
traffic  in  obolt,  as  regards  the  London  trade,  the  coast- 
le,  And  the  exports,  was  ilhistruted  by  a  few  tables  in 
TmADK,  P.  C»,  bringing  down  the  details  to  1S35.  A 
datioDAl  details  reaoiing  down  to  a  date  seven  years 
re  here  given. 
Culnij  and  Cinders  exported  from  tlie  Uniied  Kiiigdom, 


Yc^a. 

Toui. 

I>ctwt1  Value. 

19^        . 

736,0f>0 

£244,8y3 

i$9€ 

916368 

332,&61 

l«87 

,    ijiv^io 

431,545 

lasd 

.      i;!H3jn9 

485,950 

IS30 

-       U44M17 

54^609 

IMa 

.       1,BOO,313 

576,519 

1^11 

.      1,&4M94 

675»287 

1&42 

i 

,       1,999,504 

734,000 

C  O  A 

Qf  the  quanliiwt  tipcrted  in  1S41   and  1842  th^e  wer^ 
thippedjnrm 
ltl)4t. 

Kewtaatle    .        .        750,565  tons 
Suoderhmd  •        .        408,.'S15 
Stockton       «         *         169,345 


184S. 
6C(»»2S1  tout 

3n4,586 
18o,b08 


184L 

1S42. 

451,003  tona 

515,975  tons 

173,437 

170,038 

173*378       ' 

180,434 

151,146 

145,286 

J,.32ea45  1,411,975 

lieing  more  than  three-fourtlis  of  the  entire  quantity  exported. 
Of  this  quantity  there  were  exported  to 

France  •        < 

Germany     •        < 
HoUuid 

Demxuuic     *        < 
bemg  mther  more  than  half  the  entire  quantity  exported, 

Coah  brought  inio  fAe  Port  of  London, 

^^'               l?.^iX'  Tc.^- 

1840  •         2,5C6,899  tons       22,188  lons  2,589,087  tons 

1841  .          2,909,144                 33,594  2,942,738 

1842  •         2,723^00                31,519  2,754,719 

Coah  tripped  CooMtwiseJhm  one  port  of  the  United  King^ 
denn  to  another, 

1^1, 
2,397,977  tons 
1,483,618 

•  937,995 
5#6,078 

*  450,U9 
Whitehayen  &  Maryport  451,370 
38  olhere  ports      •         l»4a2,742 


From  Newcastle   . 
StockiMii      , 
Suuderknd 
Newport      , 
Swuosea 


1842 
2,350^480  tons 
1,501,596 

859,231 

503,308 

471,241 

442,638 
1,720,975 


7,649,899  7,649,469 

In  1835  the  coal  duties  were  repealed.  Mr.  M*CtiI- 
loch,  in  the  supplement  to  his  *  Dictionary  of  Commerce,* 
published  next  after  this  change,  says,  '  Wo  are  fihd  to 
have  to  state  that  the  duty  on  coal  ex|xirted  in  English 
shins  h  repealed ;  and  that  the  duty  on  all  descriptions  of 
coal  exported  in  foreign  ships  is  reduced  to  4*.  a  ton*  The 
increased  exportation  of  coal  this  measure  has  occasioned 
cannot  fail  of  being  highly  advantageous.  Siiips  that  might 
otherwise  have  had  to  go  out  in  ballast,  have  now  an  opi>or- 
tunity  of  taking  with  them  what  may  prove  a  profitiiblc  cargo, 
at  the  same  time  tliat  tlie  cost  of  conveying  the  mineral  abroad 
operates  as  a  premium  in  favour  of  our  own  nianufacturorSi  The 
fact,  too,  that  tliere  is  in  South  Wales  alone  a  supply  of  coal  suf* 
fieient  to  meet  the  present  demand  of  the  empire  Ibr  more  than 
aoOOyetirs,  shows  tlie  futility  of  imagining  that  the  meaaiure  can 
be  injurious  by  its  hastening  the  exbaostiori  of  the  mines/  In 
1842  however  coal  was  again  subjeetod  lo  a  duty,  which  on 
largo  coal  exported  in  Uritish  ships  amounted  to  2*.  per  ton, 
and  on  coal  and  cinders  exported  in  foreign  ships  not  entiiled 
to  the  privileges  conferred  by  treaties  of  reciprocity,  the  duty 
was  4*.  per  too.  This  duty  gave  a  check  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing foreign  trade  in  coal,  which  had  trebknl  gincc  1835, 
encouraged  the  opening  of  foreign  coal-mines,  and  produc4'd 
only  a  comparatively  trifling  addition  to  the  revenue,  lu 
1845  the  duty  was  repealed.  I'liia  chancre  took  place  in 
March.  Two  mouths  afterwards  another  altenition  was  made 
of  great  importance:  tho  regulations  which  the  coal -owners 
of  me  Tiorth  of  England  had  ucted  upon  since  ulicjitt  1771 ,  and 
by  which  they  regulated  the  snpplv  of  the  London  nutrket, 
were  abolished.  The  opening  ol  this  market  to  the  coal-Helds 
of  the  midland  counties,  by  the  extension  of  railways,  j»ro!>ab!y 
led  to  thb  change. 

The  question  respecting  the  avaikble  store  of  coal  in 
this  island  has  been  btely  much  canvassed.  Mr,  T.  Soj^- 
with,  in  an  Essay  recenilv  published  (The  Natiomil  Im- 
portmice  of  Preserving  Mining  RecortU,  i8-l^)»  remarks, 
*  The  o|Hnjon  that  our  stores  of  eoul  are  all  but  inexhaustible 
rests  wholly  on  assumed  data,  and  not  uj)on  an  accurate  and 
detailed  statistical  accounts,  such  as  iilone  could  warrant  a 
confident  opinion.  This  question  will  ere  long  become  a 
subject  of  serious  concern,  unless  some  measures  are  taken  to 
found  our  calculations  on  a  solid  Imis.  It  itn  easy  matter  to 
ussume  that  a  considerable  thickness  q^  available  coal  extends 
over  hundrtnls  of  square  miles;  but  the  diHerent  opinions 
fonoed  by  men  of  the  highest  respectability  and  talent, 
strongly  prove  bow  meagre  .ind  unsiitisfaclorv  are  the  only 
data  on  which  their  estimates  arc  founded.  It  is  not  bow* 
ever  the  mere  quantity  of  coal  that  is  to  be  coiisrideml.  E«j>e- 
cial  regnrd  miL<it  be* 'had  to  it^j  quality,  depth,  thickncfrs,  ex- 
tent, and  |>o5ition.     Many  oi  tlie  iolcrior  seams  cm  oulj?  l>e 
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worked  m  conjunction  with  those  which,  hy  their  superior 
AiiHty,  re^iay  the  expense  of  working  them  nt  depths  vurying- 
mm  three  hundretl  to  su  hundred  )^ards ;  and  it  may  rearlily 
he  conceived  that  inferior  eoal  only  couUi  not  be  profitxihly 
raised  from  pit^  equal  in  depth  to  three  or  four  times  tlie 
height  of  St.  Paul's  Cathednd,  unless  the  price  of  auch  in- 
ferior coal  was  raised  to  more  than  the  present  price  of  the 

best  coal It  15  not  tlie  exhaustion  ot  mines^  but 

the  period  at  which  they  ttin  be  profitably  workedj  that  merits 
eamt'st  and  immediate  attention/  These  remarks  from  a  man 
who  is  well  ac^^uainted  with  the  subject  are  worth  more  than 
(he  vii«j:ue  assertions  maiJe  by  some  geologists  aiitl  writers  on 
statistics.  In  diis  as  in  other  branches  of  industry  we  must 
not  oidy  consider  the  possible  amonnt  of  sup[ily,  but  also  the 
price  Rt  which  the  thing  can  be  brought  to  market. 

Coal  h  one  of  the  items  included  in  the  new  Custaias'  Tariff 
of  the  present  session  (18^5). 

CDB^^A'CE^^,  a  small  natural  orflcr  of  plants,  separated 
by  D.  Don  froni  Fcilenioniaeeie.  It  has  a  leafy  O-rleft  ctjual 
calyx  ;  an  inferior  canipanuluttc  regular  S-lobed  corolla,  im- 
brirntc  in  le^^tivation ;  five  unetiual  stamens  rising  from  the 
!wL^^  of  the  corolla,  with  2-eeIIecJ  compressed  anthera  j  sujk^- 
rior  ^-celled  ovary,  surrounded  by  a  fle^shy  annular  hypo- 
gynous  disk;  the  ovules  several^  ascending;  simple  style; 
trifid  stijrniii;  the  fmit  capsular^  3-celled,  3-vfllvedj  with  a 
septieidal  dehisctmce  ;  tiic  pkcM^nta  ycty  brge,  3-coraered  in 
the  axis,  its  angles  touching  the  line  of  dehiscence  of  the 
pericurpium ;  the  seeds  flat,  winged,  imbricated  in  a  double 
row,  their  integument  mucilaginous,  fleshy  albumen  ^  anti  a 
straight  embryo ;  the  cotyledons  foliaceous ;  the  radicle  in- 
ferior. The  sriecies  are  cliuibing  shrubs^  with  alternate  pin- 
nated leaves,  the  common  ]>etiole  beitig  converteti  into  a  ten- 
dril. G,  Don  observes  that  this  order  is  readily  diatitiguished 
from  Ili|rnoniacea?  and  Pedal inejc  by  the  flowers  being  re- 
gular and  nentandrous,  and  in  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
Feeds  :  and  from  Polemoniacete  by  habit  and  its  winged  sced«f, 
Lindiey  places  the  genus  Cobten,  which  is  the  onlv  one  of  the 
order,  tn  PolemoniaccEe,  and  says  '  the  differences  of  im|>ortanee 
between  the  one  and  the  other  ft|»T>ear  to  consist  in  the  former 
having  an  unusually  large  lobed  disk,  a  septieidal  dcdiiscence, 
and  climbing  habit.  Distinctions,  1  fear,  of  too  little  moment 
to  be  adiuittod  as  of  ordinal  value.' 

There  are  two  species  of  Cobtea,  C.  scandens  and  C.  lutea  : 
the  former  has  large  campanulatc  flowers,  with  a  short  tube  of 
ft  dark  dirtv  purple  coJour ;  the  hitter  has  yellowish  flowers, 
ftfaont  half  tiie  siae  of  those  of  C  scanckns.  The  C.  scandens 
kaj^not  fevogriiie  in  our  gardens,  and  is  a  rapid-growing  and 
aftnimutl^oweriiig  climber.  It  will  grow  in  the  open  air, 
ID' tnmiBer^i  and  sh  luld  be  trained  against  a  south  wall,  or 
jigBiiilbt'sbouM^  when  it  flowers  profiisely.  It  is  adapted  for 
oonservatoricfl  and  greenhou^^.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
aeeda  or  cuttings. 

(Don*  Gardener  f^  Dictionary ;  Lindlev,  Nahtral  Sustern.) 

QimWV  PYRITES,  [QouAVt.-^Ars€mate  of  Cobalt, 
P.  C\] 

COCCO'LOBA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  na- 
tund  order  Polygonaeeoe.  It  has  a  5-iiarted  calyx,  eventually 
beroming  succulent ;  tlie  filaments  5,  iusertc^d  into  the  biise 
ol  the  calyx,  and  forming  a  short  ring  by  their  union  ;  the 
styles  3;  stigma  simple;  the  nut  l-scttled,  l»ony,  covered 
with  the  succulent  enJarged  adyx  ;  tlie  embryo  in  the  middle 
of  the  albumen. 

C,  uvtyera,  Sea-side  Grape,  has  cordate,  roundish,  shining 
leaves.  It  is  a  tree  twenty  feel  in  heii^ht,  with  flexuose 
bninchea.  The  leaves  ore  very  beautiful,  being  of  a  full 
bright  glossy  green  colour,  with  the  principal  nerves  of  a 
deep  red.  Aa  tlie  fruit  advances  to  maturity  it  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  the  succulent  perianth,  which  forms  an  obo^Tite 
reddish  purple  b<*rry,  not  unlike  a  small  pear.  The  nut  in 
the  inside  is  roundish^  very  acute,  3-Iol>ed  at  the  base,  and 
attached  by  the  centre.  The  embryo  has  foliaceous  cotylc* 
dons.  The  leaves,  wood,  and  bark  of  this  plant  are  power- 
fully astringent,  and  a  decoction  of  them  is  evaporated  to  form 
the  aubstance  called  Jamaica  kino.  The  astringency  depends 
I  tbo  preaence  of  tannin,  but  there  is  in  addition  present  in 
tiie  wocwd  a  red  colouring-maltcr  which  is  used  as  a  Jve.  The 
wood  Is  also  valued  for  cabinet-work.  The  fruit  is  eatable, 
and  it  exposed  for  sale  in  the  West  Indian  markets,  but  is  not 
vtdued  much.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sea-coasts  of  most  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands  and  the  adjoining  shores  of  Americii. 
There  are  se vend  other  species  of  Coecoloba  natives  of  the 
W\%t  Indies.  They  are  all  of  them  evergreen  trees.  They 
jprow  fw?elv  in  a  light  loamy  soil,  and  ripened  cuttings  taken 


off  at  the  joint  and  pV^--'  --.1  -  -  i— "!-tr|jsg  'm^^ 
will  root  freely.     1 

(Loudon,  £/tq^Uj^<^...  -j ,  LipdWyt  i 

dica.) 

COCCONEIS.     [IxFUsoai^i.  Fo^sti..  P.  C 

COCCO'STEUS,  a  genu  t| 

culaled  scaly  covering,  from  ti 
Cromarty,  Caithness,  and  the  Ofkuiiy  1 

COClilN,  a  town  in  Hindustan,  on  fhe 
the  [icninsuk,  in  9°  51'  N.  Lat-  on 
place  where  the   first  European 
the  East  Indies,     In    1503   i' 
conduct  of  Alfonso  and  Fran^ 
the  sovereign  of  Cochin 
in  recompense  for  the  -< 
wars  with  the  Zamorin  o)  <lo..vuv. 
bourhood  being  very  fertile,  the  V 
vantiigeous  timde  mitil  tlie  town  w. 
Dutch  in  1663,     The  trade  contii. 
Dutch  government,  so  that  in  th« 
than  seventy  years  ago,  it  \^as  tor 
the  English,  the  emjMjriuin  of  the  \^  - 
ginning  of  the  war  between  Holland  an< 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  in 
ceded  in  1814.     Since  this  place  has  been  In  ihv 
English  its  trade  has  considerably  diminished,  in 
many  great  advantages  which  the  place  possq 

Til  ere  is  hardly  any  jdacc  in  Hindustan 
better  situated  for  trade  tnan  C*>chin,  It  is  tf 
presidency  of  IMadras,  and  the  only  port  for  ship-l 
there  are  no  places  throughout  the  whole  cjtU 
ciMist  which  aUbrd  shelter  to  hirge  vessels  c: 
Cochin.  But  its  chief  advantages  as  a  plai 
rived  from  the  fertile  country  in  its  viciuijy^ 
means  of  communication  by  water,  lu  tlua  ~ 
is  found  a  very  remarkable  system  of  inljmd 
the  liackwaler.  This  is  a  lagooi^  of  a  peculi 
extends  from  Chowgaut  (10*  40')  on  the  oS3 
demn,  the  capital  of  Tranvancore  (H^  30')  oa  l^ 
tance  of  one  nundrcd  and  seventy  or  ri^hi 
m  in  ales  within  fifty  miles  of  Cape  Conurriii. 
of  it  is  in  progress  of  Rjm      '  '        '     f^ 

boats  during  tne  rains,  fi 
south  of  TcUieherrj^,  a  jiuiutt  uim.uill  m  d 
The  Backwater  runs  nearly  pandlel   to  tiiC 
the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards    «»  ..iK..r^ 
miles.     Its  bread tli  varies  ^rmn  tv 
tuo  huntired  yards;  its  depth  frou) 
Into  thiij  Backwater,  m  Jnt4>  a  graii' 
charge  their  water,  which  descend  ; 
farther  t^i\&t^  and  during  the  force  of  the 
of  w liter  is  veiy  great.      There  are  six  cbaii 
cation  between  tlic  Back\^ater  and  the  n 
navigable  for  ship.«^,  and  this    is   ^iat    on  t 
of  which  the    to\Mj  of  Cochin    is    built, 
at  its   mouth,  but  the  dc[ith  of  water  oa  it 
eighteen  feet  at  high-water  of  '  * 

there  are  no  dangers.     Thou- 
cannot  lie  approached  by  vesirt  i.^  'i^i 
soon,  the  only  month  in  the  year  in  wldcli 
Cochin  cannot  be  entered    t^   i.f-rliLJi,^   .Tij[\ 
without  is  good,  and  th* 
rarely  blow  with  such  vii 

in  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  Withm  the  Uir,  1 
expands  into  a  fine  actuary,  three,  fonr,  and  six  ' 
at  lea.*?t  twelve  miles  long,  and  d*- 
vessels.  Country  vessels  of  sixty  * . 
load  and  discharge  at  the  water *s  Cdgc^  uad  ^n^  1 
length. 

The  country  through  which  thi^ 
tends  is  not  inferior  in  fcrtililv  and 
Hindustan  of  et(ual  cxicnt.  'f  H    ^ 
the  Backwater  and  the  sea  is  i 
arc  thickly  overgrown  *vithcfxu  ..... 
quantity  of  fruit.     The  country  eti  1 
and  level  along  its  banks,  and   pr^ 
Farther  inland  it  rises  into  low  hdls^  [tnrtlv  € 
forest-trees  and  partly  with  grass  ;  but  the  : 
them  are  exceedingly  fruitful,  ami  produce  \ 
of  the  best  quality,  all   the  numerous  pirodii 
the  coiist  of  Malabar  is  famous.     ThiSj 
great  number  of  valuable  staples^  «uch  I 
pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  caraamoma^ 
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:erncYs  cut  into  flliocs  and  dried  for  ezportetion),  Ivoty, 
dust,  iron,  and  drugs.  Indigo  grows  spontaneously,  and 
ano,  coffee,  dove,  nutmegs,  {nmento,  and  raw  silk  suc- 
\-erv  well.  The  hills  are  covered  with  forests.  Timber 
I  kinds,  some  more  valued  by  the  mtives  for  maritime 
tsea  even  than  teak,  and  considered  hardly  inferior  by 
peans,  is  to  be  had  in  unlimited  abundance  and  at  the 
<t  price.  Much  timber  is  sent  to  Bombay,  but  hardly 
«»els  are  built  at  Cochin  for  European  merchants.  The 
m  of  Muskat  however  has  perceived  the  value  of  this 
nr  for  ship-building,  and  most  of  his  vessels  have  been 
there.  There  arc  also  a  few  country  vessels  annuallv 
The  trade  of  this  place,  though  it  has  much  declined, 
D  considerable.  Europeans  rarely  visit  this  port ;  but 
Aire  commerce  is  earned  on  between  it  and  Bombay 
nntiy  vessels,  especially  in  timber.  The  tnulc  witk 
b  and  the  countries  surrounding  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
I  nportant.  As  these  countries  have  no  forests,  they 
ve  from  Cochin  all  the  timber  required  for  repairing 

<tifibrent  craft.  Rice,  coco-nuts,  copra,  and  spices 
sported  to  them  to  a  great  extent.  There  is  also  some 
MTce  carried  on  with  Singai)ore,  to  which  place  pep])cr 
other  spices,  with  fish-maws,  arc  exported  ibr  the  Chi- 
market.  In  the  viti.iity  of  Cochin  a  numljcr  of  Catholic 
[ndian  Christians  are  found,  and  also  many  Jews, 
lavorinus,  VojfOffes  to  the  East  Indies;  Buchanan,  Jour- 
knmgh  Mytoref  Canara^  ami  Malabar;  and  Brown,  On 
fatitral  Advantages  of  Cochin  as  a  place  of  Drade^  in 
bn  Gecv.  Journal,  vol.  iii.) 

OCniN,  CHARLES  NICOLAS,  called  Cochin  fils, 
ebiated  French  designer  and  etcher,  was  the  son  of  C. 
}odun  the  elder,  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1715,  and  died 
e  b  1788.  His  father,  likewise  an  able  cneruver,  was 
■Unictor,  and  Cochin  early  displayed  a  peculiar  aptness 
■t,  and  general  quickness  of  ability.  In  1749  he  made  a 
rtbrongh  Italy  with  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  and  in  1756 
bbed  a  critical  account  of  the  various  works  of  Italian  art, 
hanes  of  amateur's  companion  in  a  journey  through  Italy 
TflTige  Pittoresque  d'  Italic,'  in  3  vols.  8vo.  1'ne  work 
pepmpnlaramon^  his  own  countrymen :  Cochin  published 
Hemuon  of  it  in  1773.  Some  years  before  the  appear- 
I'lf  bis  <  Vojrage  Pittoresque  *  Cochin  published  an  ac- 
iof  the  antiquities  of  Herculancum,  '  Observations  sur 
jbtiqoit^  d'  Herrulaneum,  &c.,  par  MM.  Coc-hin  et 
*W,'  which  went  through  two  editions :  the  second  con- 
4Miy  etchings  of  antient  works  of  art  and  other  objects 
Sqaily. 

4un  was  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michel ;  keei)er  of 
ioftl  Ccdlectlon  of  Drawings;  and  sctrctary  to  the 
t  AcMiemy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

w«s  one  of  the  best  and  most  productive  of  the 
*  engravers ;  his  prints  amount  to  upwards  of  fifteen 
W,  comprising  almost  every  variety  of  subject,  from 
•I  designs,  and  from  the  works  of  other  masters,  chiefly 
ii :  among  the  best  are  the  fourteen  large  etchings  of 
(•-porta  of  Vemet.  A  *  Catalogue  Ddtailld  *  of  his 
I  was  poUished  by  Jombert  in  1770,  and  co])icd  by 
^hen  into  his  I^ctionary,  with  the  addition  of  some 
» executed  after  1770.  The  sixteen  large  prints  made 
the  drawings  of  Attiret  and  others,  sent  from  China, 
h  not  engraved  by  Cochin,  were  executed  under  his 
ton.     [Arnarr,  P.  C.  S.] 

chin  was  the  author  of  some  other  literary  works  besides 
already  mentioned.  He  published  in  1757,  *  Reflexions 
Critiqiie  des  OuvTOges  £xpos<5s  au  Louvre ; '  and  '  Rc- 
db  qnelques  pieces  concemant  les  Arts,  avec  une  Dis- 
ioii  aur  rcfletde  la  Lumierc  ct  dcs  Ombres  relativcment  h 
ntore ; '  in  1763,  '  Les  Misotechnitcs  aux  Enfers ; '  and 
>5,  *  Lettres  sur  les  Vies  de  Slodtz  et  de  Deshayes,'  and 
et  d'one  Salle  de  Spectacle' 

AMken,  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes,  &c. ;  Hubcr,  Manuel 
matemra,  &c. ;  Biographie  Universelle:} 
CHLEA'RIA  (from  cochleare,  a  spoon,  tlic  leaves  of 
man  being  hollowed  out  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon),  a 
of  jB^uits  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Crucirene,  the 
ler  Pleororhizcas,  the  tribe  Alyssincoi.  It  has  sessile 
globose  or  oblong  silicles,  with  ventricose  very  convex 
^  with  a  prominent  dorsal  nerve ;  many  seeds  not  mar- 
;  the  calyx  equal  at  the  base,  spreading;  the  petals 
;  the  stamens  toothless.  The  species  arc  annual  or 
idal  herbs,  usually  smooth  and  fleshy,  but  sometimes 
cent.  The  flowers  are  mostly  white. 
a  oTtiie  most  oonmioii  species  of  this  genus,  as  formcriy 


defined,  is  the  common  Horse-rndish  {Coddearia  Armoracia). 
This  species  however  is  now  referred  by  some  botanists  to  a 
new  genus«  Armoracia,  and  is  described  by  Babington,  in  his 
*  Manual^  of  British  Botany,'  as  A.  ntsticana.  The  genus 
Armoracia  difiers  from  Cochlearia  in  its  globose  pouches  or 
silicles  being  destitute  of  a  prominent  dorsal  nerve.  The 
Horse-raflish,  though  describea  in  books  on  British  Botany,  can 
scarcely  be  consMlered  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  wild 
specimens  are  evidently  escapes  from  gardens.  For  the  me- 
dical ])roperties  of  llorse-radish  see  Cocbleaiua  Abmo- 
»AC1A,  P.  C.S. 

C  ^cinalis,  common  Scurvy-Grass,  has  the  radical  leaves 
cordate,  reniibrm,  stalked ;  the  stem  leaves  sessile,  oblong- 
sinuate,  half-embracing  the  stem  ;  the  pouch  globose  or  ovate. 
It  is  a  native  of  (xrcat  Britain,  in  muddy  places  near  the  sea- 
coast.  This  plant  ^-aries  much  in  size,  and  two  or  three 
varieties  have  been  described.  The  C.  granlandica  of  Smith 
and  Withering  apiiears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  diminutive 
variety  of  this  species.  In  France  the  Scurvy-grass  is  called 
Cranson  (^cinal;  in  Germany  Loffelkretut,  When  fresh  it 
has  a  peculiar  smell  and  a  bitter  acrid  taste,  which  are  quite 
lost  by  drying.  The  fresh  plant  is  a  stimulant,  and  possesses 
the  antiscorbutic  virtues  of  the  whole  order.  It  has  however 
a  i)eculiar  reputation  in  the  disease  called  scurvy :  hence  its 
common  name.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  salad.  When  cul- 
tivated, the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  July,  in  drills  eight 
inches  apart,  and  when  the  plants  are  up  they  should  be 
thinned  to  about  six  inches  apart.  Those  plants  which  are 
taken  out  may  be  placed  in  new  beds.  They  will  all  be  fit 
for  use  in  the  following  spring. 

C  danica  has  the  leaves  all  stalked,  the  radical  ones  cor- 
date, somewhat  lobed ;  the  stem-leaves  3-5-lobcd,  subdeltoid 
nppermost,  mostly  shortly  stalked  ;  the  pouch  roundish,  ellip- 
tical. It  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  in  a  few  places  on  the 
sea-coast.  It  is  a  more  abundant  native  of  the  sea  coasts  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  a  native  of  Kamtchatka. 

C.  angKca,  English  Scurvy-Grass,  has  the  radical  leaves 
stalked,  o\-ate-oblong,  entire ;  the  stem-leaves  oblong,  entire  or 
toothed,  mostly  sessile,  the  upper  ones  embracing  the  stem  ; 
the  pouch  oval,  oblong  vt iiuil.  It  is  a  native  of  muddy  sea- 
shores aljout  the  mouths  of  rivers,  especially  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  is  Ibund  in  Norviay  and  Lapland,  and  other  parts  of 
Euro))c. 

There  are  several  oUier  species  of  Cochlearia  described ;  they 
are  however  most  of  them  insiernificant  plants,  inhabitants  of 
northern  climates.  In  their  cultivation,  the  smaller  i)crennial 
sorts  do  Ijcst  in  pot?,  but  the  larger  ones  may  be  g^wn  in  an 
oi)cn  l)onler  in  a  moist  situation.  The  annuals  and  the 
biennials  are  best  projiagated  from  seeds.  The  foUowine 
directions  for  the  cultivation  of  horse-radish,  by  Mr.  J. 
Knight,  are  extracted  from  a  |)a]>er  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
*  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions.'  *  Horse-radish  tiirives 
best  in  deep,  soft,  sandy  loam,  that  is  not  very  dry  in  summer 
nor  inundated  in  winter  ;  the  situation  must  be  o])en.  During 
winter  trench  the  ground  three  feet  deep,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing February  procure  the  sets,  in  the  choice  of  which  take  the 
strongest  crowns  or  leading  buds,  cutting  them  about  two 
inches  long.  Mark  out  the  ground,  four  feet  beds,  and  one 
foot  alleys,  then  take  from  the  first  bed  nine  inches  of  the  top 
soil,  laying  it  upon  the  adjoining  bed,  after  which  take  out  an 
oi)cning  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  in  the  common  way  of  trench- 
ing, 15  inches  deep  from  the  present  surface,  then  level  the 
bottom,  upon  whicn  plant  a  row  of  sets  across  the  bed  at  nine 
inches  apart  each  way,  with  their  crowns  upright ;  afterwards 
dig  the  next  trench  the  same  width  and  depth,  turning  the 
earth  into  the  first  trench  over  tiie  row  of  sets,  thus  proceed- 
ing trench  after  trench  to  the  end  for  as  many  beds  as  are 
wanted.  The  plant  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  during  sum- 
mer, and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  (iecay  in  autumn,  let  them  be 
carefully  raked  oft'  with  a  wooden  toothed  rake ;  in  the  follov/- 
ing  February,  eighteen  inches  of  the  earth  of  the  unplanted 
bed  must  be  laid  as  light  as  possible  and  equally  over  the  beds 
that  are  planted,  then  trench  and  plant  the  vacant  beds  as 
before  directed.  The  following  autumn  the  first  planted 
horse-radish  may  be  then  taken  up  by  opening  a  trench  at  one 
end  of  the  bed  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots,  so  that  the  sticks  or 
roots  of  horse-radish  may  be  taken  up  entire  and  sound,  which 
for  size  and  quality  will  be  such  as  have  not  been  seen.  The 
following  Februaiy,  the  one-year-old  crop  will  require  addi- 
tionsJ  earth  as  before  directed,  which  must  of  course  be  taken 
from  those  beds  which  are  now  vacant,  which,  when  done,  if 
the  ground  appears  poor  or  unlikely  to  produce  another 
vigorous  crop,  they  must  have  a  coat  of  manure.    Upon  every 


fi1tt!nifttc  bed,  whidi  b  not  plan  ted  ^  a  dwurf  annual  crop  may 
be  trrovra,  such  as  spinnach  or  radishes,* 

(Don,  Gardeners  Dictionan/ ;  Babingrton,  Manual  of 
Bniish  Botant/ ;  Loudon,  Eiicvclop<tdia  ijf  Picmts,) 

COCHLE'ARIA  ARMORA^'IA,  Mtdic€il  Properties 
of. — lIor»e-radish  is  a  t'rucifcroas  ]>crcijnial  herbaceous  plant, 
growmg  in  Alpine  meadows,  and  uloiig  tho  banks  of  rivers,  as 
well  as  on  the  sea-eoast  in  the  soulh  and  south-eastern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  root  b  the  olHcinat  part,  and  is  always  obtained 
from  cultivated  ptants,  as  it  is  enjoined  to  be  used  in  a  fresh  state. 
The  root  is  solid,  fleshy,  taper ing^  from  one  to  two  feet  lonj^, 
and  when  bruised  or  scraped  into  shreds,  emits  a  highly  acrid 
penetrating  odour,  which  causes  a  secretion  of  tears  when  re- 
ceived by  the  eyes :  put  in  c^jmtaot  with  the  skin^  it  speedily 
causes  rubeiaction,  The  taste  is  more  or  Jess  acrid,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  or  the  age  of  the  plant ;  young 
plants  possets  much  'mucilaginous  sturchy  and  saccharine 
matter,  oy  which  the  pungency  is  lessened. 

The  analysis  by  GiiUet  sliows  its  composition  to  be  acrid 
and  very  volatile  oil,  bitter  resin,  citractine,  sugar,  gnm, 
starch,  woody  fibre,  vegetable  albumen,  acetic  acid,  with 
acetate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  A  little  sulphur  is  stated  to 
exist  in  it.  The  volatile  oil  is  the  active  principle.  This  is 
of  a  pale  yellow*  colour,  heavier  than  water,  and  so  volatile 
that  a  sinjrle  drop  of  it  can  fill  a  large  room  with  a  penetrating 
odour  of  horse-radish.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  vola- 
tile oil  of  raiiatarJ,  The  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards 
burning  and  acrid.  It  has  a  sensible  effect  on  the  bruin. 
When  applied  to  the  skin,  it  causes  violent  inflammation  and 
rubcfaction.  [Si^APt,  P.  C]  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water;  freely  in  alcohol.  The  outward  application  of  horse- 
rwlish  causes  vesication  ;  the  internal  application  causes  sen- 
sible warmth  of  the  stomach,  with  augmented  power  of  diges- 
tion. A  warm  infuifiion  excites  vomiting,  in  the  same  way 
as  mustard  does.  This  kind  of  emetic  is  useful  to  rouse  the 
stomach  from  the  insensihility  consequent  on  narcotic  jioisons 
being  taken,  but  it  nnist  not  be  forgotten  that  violent  or  even 
fatal  iiitkmmation  of  the  stomach  may  ensue  if  vomiting  do 
not  occur,  and  the  stomach-pump  is  a  more  certain  means 
of  emptying  that  vifious. 

Horse-radish  b  well  known  as  a  condiment  taken  with  beef, 
fish^ajid  other  kinds  of  food  difficult  of  digestion.  Its  j>owers 
arc  heightened  by  associating  it  with  vinegar,  as  in  the  horse- 
radish sauce. 

The  officinal  preparations  are  the  Infusum  Armoracioe 
Comp.  This,  when  made  with  bf>iting  water  as  ordered  in 
tlie  rharmacojXJeia,  soon  spoils,  notwithstanding  that  some 
comtviund  spirit  of  horse-radish  is  added  to  it.  It  would  be 
much  more  advantageous  to  make  it  with  cold  water,  especially 
as  its  power  depends  ujx)n  a  principle  of  such  remarkable  vo- 
latility. The  compound  spirit  is  employed  as  an  adjunct  to 
diuretic  and  other  medicines.  Horse-radish  ^craficd  dovMi  into 
shreds  and  digested  in  rod  wine  forms  a  vinum  artnoraeia?, 
which  is  eminently  useful  in  warding  off  a  relapse  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  when  the  employment  of  it  is  persevered  in  for 
some  time. 

(Dierbach,  i>/e  Kettesteji  JEnideckimffen  in  der  Materia 
Mefiicft.  i.  p.  81.) 

COCIILIODUS,  a  genus  of  Placoid  fishes,  from  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  of  A rniai^h  and  Bristuh     (Agassiz.) 

COt'llLOSPERMUxM.   "  [WiTricLsoAciiiA,  l\  L\] 

COCK,or8TOP-COCK,  a  kind  of  valve  contrived  for 
the  [(urposc  of  permitting  or  arresting  at  pleasiire  the  flow  of 
a  liquid  through  a  pi|K?.  The  contrivances  adopted  fijr  this 
purjiose  are  very  various,  but  those  in  most  common  use  con- 
sist of  a  short  tube  of  brjusj*,  intersected  by  a  nearly  cylimlrical 
plug,  ctt|xihlcof  l>eing  turned  on  its  axis  at  pleasure,  and  so 
fierforated  or  cut  that,  while  in  one  |Xjsition  it  completely^ 
prevents  tho  jiassagi!  of  fluid  through  the  pij>e,  it  may  be  so 
turned  as  to  permit  the  fluid  to  jjass  llirough  it,  and  con- 
scquendy  to  flow  through  tho  pi|>o  as  though  there  was 
no  ping  to  intercept  its  progress.  In  addition  to  the  dif* 
fcrences  in  tlic  constnictioTi  of  the  plug  or  vnlve  itself,  many 
varieties  are  nKjuired  in  the  fonn  and  arrangement  of  cocks, 
to  meet  the  varioiw  t  ircumslanees  under  which  they  arc 
applied.  Those  which,  under  the  name  of  faps^  are  em- 
ployed for  drawing  ott'  the  contents  of  barrels,  siinijly  need  to 
DC  driven  into  the  holes  provided  for  them,  which,  before  the 
bvrels  are  broached,  are  filled  with  corki  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  their  contents.  This  kind  of  cock,  which  has  been 
si'lecled  for  illustration  in  die  following  figures,  usually  ter* 
minates  in  a  curved  nosey  or  spout,  from  which  tlje  liquor  may 
be  conveniently  received  in  a  jug  or  other  open  YQbmtl  j  but 


where  it  is  d«siref  to  tTBnsfcr  Ibe  liquor 
diately  to  botdes,  the  nose  is  pfoknigMt 

tube,  which  will  enter  the  neck  ** 
necessity  for  a  funnel,     Lougitu 
on  the  outside  of  the  tubular  noe-c,  v*  aim 
from  die  bottle  as  the  fluid  enters,     Ot 
character  arc  adapted  for  insertion  in 
boilers,  and  fitted  w  ith  a  flange  to  bear  mam  I 
of  the  cistern,  and  a  nut,  wormed  on  to  t£e  ntfl 
of  tho  cock  which  passes  into  the  cistenii  I 
be  screwed  up  fimilv.     Others  again  are  i  _, 
mg  to  the  end  of  a  leaden  pipe,  iiuch  as  the 
laying  water  on  to  a  house.     Some  «top^cock 
nose  or  spout,  but  are  made  alike  at  eikcb  < 
of  being  soldered  between  two  iengtha  of  le 

Fig.   I    represents,  in   section,  one  of  ^" 
kinds  of  cock  or  tap,  constructed  for  insertimi  | 
as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  at  d ;  a  if 


Fig,  1. 


Fig. 


into  the  barrel,  and  perforated  with  amimber  < 
througli  which  the  surrounding  liquor  [ 
of  the  cock,  but  which »  by  their  minute  i 
trance  of  foreign  bodies  which  may  be  floati 
nose  or  spout,  through  which,  wnen  the  ( 
liquor  nins  out  into  the  vessel   placc^d  to 
nearly  ejdindrical  ping,  rather  smaller  at  tbel 
the  upt>cr  end,  accurately  turned,  and  eround 
ing  formed  through  the  cock  to  receive  it,  and  l^ 
slit  or  passaire  formed  transversely  through 
may,  according  to  the  position  of  the  plu 
or  Ije  made  to  lie  across  and  be  totally  i 

tubular  passage  through  the  cock.    This  j. 

plained  by  Fifjs.  2  and  3,  which  represent  ho 
of  the  plug  and  its  socket  or  barrel,  Fiff.  2  §ho 
in  the  jjosition  represented  in  Fig,  1,  in  ^h 
completely  intercepts  or  closes  the  passaope  thr 
and  Fig,  3  showing  tl^e  plug  as  turned  one  qui 
as  to  cause  its  passage  to  coincide  with  that  mi 
cock.     The  upper  end  of  the  plug  is  prok>ti| 
head  or  handle,  by  which  it  may  be  con  veil 
it  is  nsual  to  add  a  stoji-pin,  indicated  by  do 
um>er  |Mirt  of  the  plug  in  Fig.  1,  which,  by  limit 
of  the  olyg,  lessens  the  risk  of  leaving  it  imps 
ofl".     The  plug,  which  is  inserted  from  above.] 
its  proper  position  by  slightly  riveting  its  i 
so  lliut,  whih*  it  may  be  tm'ned  round  fre«4|' 
cannot   be  v^ithdrawn   from    the   cock  wiU 
force.     When,  by  wear  or  corrosion,  the  plug  ] 
looBCj  and  thereby  occasions  the  cot  k  to  leak, 
miiy  be  filed,  and  the  plug  driven  out  and  reji 
reduced  in  siaie  by  this  operation,  it  must  of  c 
further  in  ;  and  to  provide  for  this  contiiM 
piissage  tl trough  the  plug  is  usually  made^  | 
Fig.  1 ,  somcwluit  longer  or  deei>cr  than  wooli 
merely  to  coinculo  with  the  tnl>e  or  bore  of  thaj 
projecting  block  of  metal  in  front  of  the  noae  of  I 
serves  it  t'rom  l*cing  injiu*ed  by  the  force  reqn' 
into  the  bnrrcL 

One  of  the  first  improvemenia  on  this  conti 
claims  notice  is  that  ol  securing  the  plug  in  its  \ 
of  a  screw  in  its  lower  end,  instead  rd  by  riv 
arrangement  the  plug  may  be  readily  withd 
pose  of  cleansing  the  cocL  Of  the  many  i 
which  the  common  form  of  the  tilug  is  de\t 
presented  in  Fig,  4  i^  highly  ingemous.    In 
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r  or  bore  of  ihe  cock  opeoi  mloa  vertkvl  eyliiKlnc»l 
■  or  bftrrd  wkidi  u  lined  with  a  hollow  cyrmder  of 
i  wilhin  the  cjlinder  of  cork  it  noother  hollow  cyt ro- 
il, wftiidi  oociAUtuU«  the  uioveAble  plug  of  the  cock. 


Fi^.4- 


Fig.  5. 


(•  am 


r  aide  of  thit  hollow  plusr  ■  ciirular  hoie  15  lormed 

1^  th&t  in  one  position  of  the  plu^:  it  y>i]\  coincide 

horiiontaJ  passage  of  the  cock,  which  is  cf>ntiniied 

the  cork  lining  of  the  vertical  chamber,  and  thereby 

ii<)aor  to  oicape  by  the  vertical  nose  or  spout, 

Vfmog  tha  ptng  half  round  the  solid  side  of  the 

l«xpctted  to  the  passage  of  the  cock,  so  as  etfectualiy 

tU-     Th«  cork  is  represented  in  the  cot  by  a  dtrit  tint» 

''^MB  in  the  oaae  of  the  common  cock,  separate  cuts 

^  allow  the  transverse  aection  of  the  plugi  Fig,  & 

I  Ibe  aame  position  us  Fig.  4,  ao  as  to  cfoAe  the  paa- 

J^.  6  repreeeating  it  as  tumiHl  roua4  to  open  the 

for  the  sake  of  variety  this  cock  ta  represented 

•ii»l  T<«baped  handle,  the  top  of  the  plug  being 

i  to  be  turned  by  a  moveable  key;  which  is  in- 

■  i  A  hole  in  the  Druss  cap  which  U  screwed  on  to 

>  vertioaf  chamlier  of  the  cock.  To  guard  agiunist 

_ '  of  opening  the  cock  without  the  key,  by  un- 

Ip*  ou»,  u  ia  aecured  by  the  tnsenioit  of  a  little 

L^hico,  ^om  its  po«Jlionf  caiinot  be  r«;moired  while 

1fta0i  in  a  barrel,  although  it  may  be  easily  taken 

lb  deiired  to  open  the  cock  for  the  purpose  of 

f  ifilerior*     If  kept  from  grit,  which  would  cause 

nresr  away,  a  cock  of  thia  description  will  work 

loQg  time  without  leakage ;  the  wetness  of  the 

I  il  to  swell  so  as  to  keep  ev^ry  port  water-tight, 
ling  the  smooth  and  easy  action  of  the  cock. 
I  of  cock,  in  which  tJie  elasticity  and  iiiipcr- 

l^mk  ta  usefully  applied,  hiis  no  cork  lining  to  the 

pi  hm  what  may  be   termed  a  skeleton  plug  of 

I  of  which  is  tilled  with  a  semi -cylindrical  piece 

3e  the  other  is  left  open  to  allow  ibe  liquor  to 

oocita  the   principle  of  the   revolving  plug   is 

rtad  from.     The  simplest  of  these  \a  a  kind  of 

b^  Qebert  {Engineers  and  Mechanic t  En- 

¥ol.  1.  p,  3S1),  consisting  &imply  of  a  curved  tube 

end  dnvai  into  the  barrel  is  closed  by  a  flat  disc 

iveri^  with  a  leather  washer,  which  may  oltlier  be 

lose  contact  with  the  end  of  the  pipe,  or  pushed 

to  Allow  the  liquor  to  enter,  by  means  of  a  j> lender 

mte^  lonjrituiiinuily  through  the  horizontal  port 

and  throui^h  a  hule  just  above  the  no^e,  which 

II  as  tlje  part  of  the  rod  paasing  through  it,  ia 
transverse  handle  being  nxed  on  the  projecting 

afforvls  the  means  of  screwing  it  in  or  out|  so  as 
or  close  the  passage  at  pleiisure.  A  very 
^'h  more  complicated  cock  on  this  principle  has 
ivf  applied  to  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  pi))e, 
which  the  liquor  esca|)e8  in  the  cock  represented 
■od,  instead  of  working  the  valve  by  mejins  of  un 
1^  tli«  screw  of  which  must  be  ex  posed  to  the  action 
;  has  two  screwed  rods,  outside  the  panage  for 
Mcb  are  moved  iimultaneotuly  by  the  applica- 
of  lh«  ordinary  kind.  In  this  and  other  cocks 
rider,  leather  has  been  found  to  act  imperfectly, 
lity  io  becotne  bard  and  horny  w  hen  Ireqycntly 
though  we  are  not  aware  of  its  adoption  by  any 
of  cocks,  ca^rmtchouc  has,  we  believe,  been  au- 
loocsafaUy  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Another  kind  of  cock, 
h  tbere  arf  teveml  varieties,  has  a  solid  c-onictd  valve, 
f  of  being  either  presaed  into  its  seat,  whu-h  must  be 
nitii  great  accuracy,  or  removed  from  it  to  allow  the 
10  escape,  by  means  of  a  screw.  In  all  cocks  in  which 
i  it  communicated  to  a  valve,  of  whatever  form,  b^ 
of  screws,  particular  caution  b  ref^uired  when,  as  i^ 
F.  C,  S*,  Ao.  49. 


oACB  tli0  QMe  in  large  cock^,  a  lever  handle  or  key,  fixed  on 
to  a  aquared  axia,  is  employed ;  as  the  purchase  aHbrded  by 
such  II  handle  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  appucatiou  of  too  great 
fore©,  by  which  the  valvea  are  injurca.  Another  ingenioi*» 
but  hit^terto  not  very  successful  class  of  cocks  consist  e*»en- 
tislly  tjf  two  concentric  plates  or  diM^  pierced  with  openings, 
which  may  be  nuide  to  tally  witli  one  another  when  it  is  de^ 
sired  to  aflow  tlie  liquor  to  flow  through  the  cock,  but  which 
may,  by  a  small  change  in  their  relutivc  po9ttions«  form  a  per- 
fect barrier  to  the  fluid,  by  the  solid  jKirtions  of  one  di^c  being 
hrouffbt  to  cover  the  oj>cnings  in  the  other,  on  the  plan  of  the 
well-known  ventilating  apparatus  employ od  to  admit  or  exclude 
a  current  of  air  from  a  flue. 

In  dmwiog  off  liquors  from  a  cloae  barrel  it  is  neceaarjT 
not  only  to  open  a  paaaige  by  which  the  liquor  may  oa* 
capo,  but  alio  to  admit  air  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  liquor 
abetracted.  This  ia  commonly  etfected  by  means  of  a  co- 
nical plug  of  wood  called  a  vent-peg,  which  is  inserted  in 
a  small  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  acccsa  of  air  when  it  is  not  required,  but  which 
may  be  taken  out  while  liquor  is  being  drawn  oflT.  A  very 
convenient  substitute  for  tlie  common  vent-f^g,  intcndca 
especially  for  small  beer-barrels,  a  manufactured  in  brass. 
It  coiisists  of  a  small  tube  of  brass,  which  u  screwed  into 
the  poig-hole,  closed  by  a  valve  which  is  kept  in  ita  place 
by  A  spring,  but  capable  of  being  o{)ened  by  presiing  the 
finger  on  a  small  lever  while  tlie  cock  ia  open.  Cocka 
have  been  contrived  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  using  a  %cnt- 
peg,  by  causing  an  entrance  for  air  to  be  opened  by  the 
action  of  opening  the  cock,  Hebert  repre!»ent8,  in  the  work 
above  referred  to,  two  contrivances  of  this  character,  each  of 
which  has  a  small  pipe  to  conduct  the  air,  which  is  admitted, 
by  the  act  of  turoLng  the  cock,  through  an  aperture  provided 
for  the  purpose,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel,  above  the 
surface  of  the  liquor ;  the  pipe  being  in  the  one  case  outddo 
the  barrel,  while  in  the  other  it  is  carried  up  inside  the 
barrel  or  vessel.  The  latter  plan  ia  considered  preferable  for 
large  tixed  vessels  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  because  the 
air-pipe,  being  enclosed,  b  shielded  from  injury.  Taps  are 
maoumetured  for  small  beer-barrels,  under  tlie  name  of  siphon- 
cocks,  in  which  this  object  is  effected  without  the  aid  of  an 
air^tube,  a  contrivance  being  added  to  tlie  cock  itself,  by 
which,  whenever  the  cock  is  opened,  a  smalt  current  of  air  is 
caused  to  enter  an  aperture  near  tlie  nose  of  the  cock,  and  to 
pa&B  along  a  little  tuoe  lixed  longitudinally  in  its  bore,  Irom 
the  inner  end  of  which  it  bubbles  up  through  the  liquor. 

Tho  common  mode  of  securing  liquor- taps  from  improper 
opening  by  the  use  of  a  moveable  key  in  lieu  of  the  hj^ed 
T-shaped  handle,  is  yery  imperfect,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  a  key  of  the  kind  usually  employed  is  imitated,  and  the 
comjwirative  ease  with  which  tlie  plug  may  be  turned  round 
without  a  key,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  cock  rcscinUing 
Fig,  1,  in  which  tne  plug  may  be  turned  round  by  the  aj)pti* 
cation  of  a  strong  fork  to  ita  lower  end.  Owing  aliio  to  the 
friction  unavoidable  in  large  cocks,  their  keys  are  necessaril/ 
made  too  large  to  be  convenient  for  carrying  in  the  pocket*  1 
In  mme  cases  an  apparatus  ia  put  on  to  the  cock  after  ufe, 
and  secured  by  a  padlock,  wnicii  completely  prevents  iho 
opening  of  the  cook,  but  it  is  both  cumi)er»onieand  eipenaive^ 
and  very  inconvenient  in  use,  on  it  must  be  removed  every 
time  the  cock  is  opened.  Mr.  W,  Russell,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Society  of  Arts,  published  in  the  thirty-seventh 
volume  of  their  *  TranAactions,'  pp.  94-100,  dcftcribos  a  very 
superior  contrl^^anre  of  his  own  invention,  in  which  a  pin  is 
pressed  by  a  spiral  spring  into  a  cavity  in  the  plug,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  turning,  and  drawn  back,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
o|>en  the  cock,  by  means  of  a  small  tubular  or  pipe-shaped  key, 
the  interior  of  which  is  cut  with  a  foumle  screw  to  receive  a 
worm  cut  u[K)n  the  outennost  end  of  the  stop-pin,  which  is 
of  course  inclosed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  inacccsable  ex- 
ceptmg  by  means  of  the  key.  The  same  paper  contains  a  de* 
scription,  fully  illustrated  by  engraving-*,  of  another  apparatus 
on  the  same  principle,  but  rendered  still  more  secure  by  tlie 
addition  of  a  box  of  guanls  resembling  tliose  which  constitute 
the  jjectillarity  of  Bramah*a  lock.  [L^^^^k,  V.  C\  S.]  Une  of 
the  advantages  of  Mr.  EuBSfll's  contrivances  i»  their  applica- 
bility to  cocks  of  the  ordinary  ch)ii  struct  ion  at  a  moderate  ex- 
penae  ;  and  another  is  the  prtability  of  the  key  required  to 
setiire  even  the  largest  cock,  such  locking  key  not  bemg  em- 
ployed to  own  the  cock  itself.  , 

Some  of  the  siq>erior  kinds  of  cocks  ore  manufactured  in 
fine  brajBs.  and  others,  intended  lor  use  with  vinegar  or  other 
cofTOsive  liquors,  of  a  white  alloy  less  liable  to  be  mmred  by 
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adds;  but  the  gTeat<*r  part  are  furmed  of  a  p(*ctiliar  ulloy 
known  by  the  Tiame  of  tap-meitil,  whkli  is  dffinf'd  by  HollaniS 
(^Manufactures  in  Metni,  in  Lnrdncr's  *  Cabinet  Cyclopaidiii,* 
vol.  lii.  p.  16l>V  us  inferior  brass,  or  rather  *  copper,  m  satu- 
rated with  lemy  that  on  exposure  to  but  an  inconsiderable  de- 
gree of  heat  the  latter  inuTedient  readily  oozes  through  the 
pores  of  the  mass.*  *  Cmde  lead/  observes  this  atilhoritVi 
*doefl  not  anuilgamnte  with  copper  in  the  composition  of  cock- 
metal  ;  it  is  therefore  arsenated,  or  'Mtillcd,"  as  the  workmen 
term  it,  as  in  the  method  ot  prcpring  It  for  shot/  Cocks  are 
cast  in  mouh{!«^  with  a  core,  the  plug  and  the  barrel  beinj^ 
formed  separately,  and  the  vertiml  perforation  in  which  the 
plunr  works  (to  which  tlie  naiiic  of  the  barrel  i,^  in  some  cases 
confined)  ia  afterwards  turned  *  smooth  by  means  of  a  qua- 
drangrular  steel  rinder.  To  make  this  tool  cut  smoothly^  and  to 
prevent  its  cutting^  angles  from  removing^  the  metal  loo  rapidly 
and  in  an  irregular  nmmier^  sli|xs  of  wood  are  applied  to  its  flat 
sideSf  so  as  to  fili  the  cylinder  without  iotedcring'  with  the 
ctitting",  or  niiiier,  scraping  angles.  A  very  superior  mode  of 
cutting  or  bonng  the  barrels  of  cocks,  or  any  similar  hoi hnv 
cones,  bj^an  ingenious  addition  to  the  common  lalhe,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1810  by  Mr,  Charles 
Williams,  and  is  described  in  the  twenty-eighth  voimue  of 
their  *  Transactions/  pp.  196-198»  The  barrel  having  been 
thus  bored,  and  the  plu^  turned  to  fit  it,  the  two  are  ground 
together  with  a  little  fine  sand  and  oil.  To  remedy  some  of 
the  defects  of  brass  cocka,  it  has  been  attempted  to  manufac- 
ture them  of  cast-iron,  and  Holland  refers  to  a  patent  obtained 
in  1806  by  Mr.  Cawood,  of  Lceds»  for  a  plan  of  making  cocks 
Df  soft  cast-iron,  and  afterwards  tilting  them  with  bushes  and 
other  partM  of  brass  or  bell-metal ^  attached  by  soldering. 
Cocks  manufactured  by  this  method,  Holland  observes,  *  are 
not  liable,  aa  is  often  the  case  with  those  cast  of  the  asu.d 
compound  rnet^l^  either  to  become  cloggy,  or  to  exfjand  and 
contract  considerably  with  each  change  of  tenipcniturc/ 
•  They  arc  moreover,'  he  adds,  *  rtadily  renewed  in  the  parts 
exposed  to  wear/  The  lieat  cocks  for  corrosive  liquors  are 
those  known  as  Ridgway's  porcelain  cocks,  which  are  made 
of  the  strongest  porcelain  or  stoneware.  Hebert  gives  a  cut 
of  one  of  these  coc^ks,  the  construttion  of  which,  excepting  in 
the  absence  of  tlie  cylinder  of  cork,  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  cock  represented  above  in  Fifj.  4.  We  see  no  reason  why 
tlie  cork  cylinder  should  not  be  added  whenever  such  cocks 
are  used  for  liquors  which  would  not  act  ujxjn  the  cork  ;  and 
probably  the  application  would  bo  found  even  more  advan- 
tagecus  than  with  mcLal  cocks,  owing  to  the  greater  diRiculty 
of  rendering  so  hard  a  material  aa  stoneware  perfectly  true  and 
water-tight. 

T\vQ Jour-way  each  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  resembling 
in  some  resfjceU  the  cocks  above  described,  yet  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  noticed  separately  from  the  kind  of  cock  lt> 
which  this  article  cliicfly  relates.  It  consists  of  a  pluir  p^r- 
fbralcd  with  two  distinct  passages,  and  mounted  hi  a  barrel 
into  which  four  M?parate  pipes"  or  channels  oj>en  ;  and  iu 
object  is  to  connect  the  four  passages  with  each  other  in  alter- 
nate couples,  either  hy  a  con  I  in  nous  revolution  u|>on  ibj  axis, 
or  by  an  alternating  motion  through  orje-fourth  jtart  of  a  revo- 
lution. Fif/s.  7  and  8,  in  which  a  four-way  cock  is  repre. 
scnted  in  section  in  tv^o  different  positions,  will  illustrate  this 
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actum*  In  these  diagrams  a,  b,  c,  and  d  represent  four  pipes 
between  which  it  is  desired  to  establish  a  communication 
which  shall  alfbrd  the  means  of  connecting  at  |jlejjsLire  the 
pipes  a  and  6,  and  c  and  (f,  or,  by  a,  simple  movement  of  the 
cock  to  disconnect  these,  and  connect  a  and  rf,  and  b  and  c. 
This  beautifully  simple  apptu-ahis  has  been  adopted  by  several 
of  the  inventors  and  improvers  of  the  steam-engine,  as  a  means 
of  alternately  admitting  steam  to  and  allowing  it  to  escufMJ 
from  each  end  of  the  engine-cylinder.  Referring  to  the 
above  figure,  the  pi|>e  marked  «*nniy  he  supposed  to  be  the 
ateam-pij,e  communitiiting  ^Utli  the  boiler,  c  the  waste- pipe 
lor  Idle  exit  of  steam  after  it  baa  impelled  the  piston,  and  fraud 
a  tbo  p}pc$  cgmmumcatuig  with  th«  lop  and  bottom  of  th^ 


cylinder,  respectively.     In  the  ponite  i 
sen  ted  in  Fuj,  7  the  steam -pi  fic  is  plaoa 
with  the  top  of  the  cylinder^  while  tbe  I 
tier  communicates,  through  the  i 
sphere^  so  that  the  piston  will  be 
the  movement  of  the  valve  or  cock  upon  its  i 
of  9(P  brings  it  into  the  position  of  Fig,  B,  in  vii 
from  the  upper  ]>art  of  the  cylinder  may  eacMifiiiJ 
tbrougli  tlie  pipe  b,  by  which  it  entered^  to 
c,  w  hile  fresh  steam  will  be  admitted   undc 
by  the  connexion  of  the  pi|>ca  a  and  d. 
consequently  rise,  and  by  9i>  doing  will 
panitus  for  returning  (he  cock  to  itj  first  j 
reoeiition  of  the  process,     Tim  great  imp 
valves,  which  work  with  h^  friction  thao  (mxsA 
do  when  of  large  size,  and  admit  of  more  reatJj  i 
the  admission  and  cutiing-off  of  the  steam,  hs 
nse  of  Ibur-wfty  cocks  for  tliii  pisrpoie,  ( 
cascii,  in  very  small  engines, 

COCOA.     [Cacao,  V.  C. :  Tii 

CODEX.     [Code.  1*.  C.l 

COELACA  NTHUS,  a  genus  of  foscil  I 
in  the  coal  formation  and  the  tnngnesiui 
north  of  Engl  and.     (A  gassiz. ) 

COELLO,  CLAUDIO,  a  t*lebr»led  8p 
at  Madrid  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeeotib^ 
father  Faust i no  Coello,  who  was  a  Fo 
wished  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  own  1 
with  Francisco  mt%  to  learn  to  draw. 
soon  perceived  the  great  abilities  of  yom»g  ( 
his  fatlier  to  allow  him  to  become  a  p&inte 
tion  of  Rizi.  and  l>y  coj>ying  a  i€i'9>'  m  the  ] 
UulienSy  and  Vamlyrk  in  the  palace  st 
came  a  very  able  painter,  and  jiraduced  i 
pieces  while  still  with  Rizi,     He  execuh 
in  fres<'o  in  com|wjny  with  Josi^f 
ocCRsion  of  the  marriage  of  the  king  Cb 
Louisa  of  Orleans.     In  1660  he  w«t  app 
to  that  king  in  the  place  of  Carreilo, 
of  twenty  ducats  per  month. 

In  coiisccjuence  of  tlie  death  of  Rizi,  Coello  i 
the  king  to  pint  the  great  altarpieoe  for  the  I 
Escurial,  in  pbee  of  one  which  had  been  < 
The  subject  was  the  proccg;sion  and  * 
tion  of  the  Ho«t  on  the  altar  of  the  J 
la  8auta  Forma/  Nvhich  took  place  in  I6S4^ 
Charles  II.  and  his  olficers  ot  state:  Iho 
wartis  of  fifty  portraits,  and  was  #<  .v"'-""' 
three  years,  to  the  utmost  sati  Tl 

Coello  s  masterpiece,  and  one  of  i..^  .....  ^t  i    . 
Spanish  school,  combining  the  dcsigvi  of  Cbno^ 
ot  Mtirillo,  and  the  etfeet  of  VclarqueJi.     Caioll 
in  the  highest  terms  of  this  picture  ;  he  cftlb'1 
composition,  and  says  that  it  maintains  ita  ! 
company  with  the  productions  of  Raphael,  ' 
CTcate^t  Italian  and  Flcmisli  masters.     '  1  do  i 
lie  continues,  *  ever  to  have  seen  such  9 
clairol>scure  and  force  of  perspective.     In  the  | 
ftons  who  form  (he  grand  proces&ion  of  the  Co 
arc  to  be  Ibund  the  portraits  of  the  king  and  aljj 
nobility  of  bis  cotu-t,  executed  to  the  life  i 
ti-aced  with  the  most  masterly  and  del  en 
a  mnjestic  and  orderly  solemnity  is  ol>ser 
ment  of  his  figures,  as  tiespeaka  the  art  of  1 
suits  the  dignity  of  his  subject ;  idl  the  aeca 
such  perfect  harmony,  and  the  t*o!ourii!g  of  L, 
and  glowing  with  such  forcible  and  clciir  relte^J 
the  most  ravishing  spectacle  that  art  can  foi 
berland*s  opinion ^  Coello's  style  M^y  miacli  j 
Paul  Veronese.     Coello  died  of  jealoui^j mull 
in  consequence  of  tlie  arrival  of  Luca  Gi 
the  invitation  of  the  king  to  }>aint  in  frt«cO^ 
and  other  principal  parts  of  the  Escurial, 
ill  May,   1692,  and  Coello  died  eleven 
hiiving  from  the  time  of  fTiordano's  urrivaliij 
tion  J  resolutely  adhered  to  a  determination  4 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  fur  the 
at  Salamanca,  was  the  only  work  that  he  fin 
on  band,  after  the  arrival  of  Giordano  at  f 

There   arc  scvend  altarpieces  and  fre; 
Madrid,  and  some  at  Samgowi  wnl 

(Cean  Bernindex,  l>icciOfiirr«o // 
Amcdotcs  of  Eminatt  Pamicr§  iu  ^Him) 
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ILHELM  VON,  or  William  of  Colognie,  a 
iGerman  {xuater,  of  the  ]ntiL*r  part  of  the  fuur- 
_  ,  called  also  Meistor  Wilhelm.    There  are  sovo- 
>e«l»  inrhicli  aattsfactorily  prove  tlic  existence  of  this 
iiore  (ir«  no  data  Uy  which  miy  of  \m   works 
^'4:    manv  fiaintiiigs  in  distemper  of  the  old 
»*iiooi  are  attriiiuted  to  him,  u{X)n  no  other  grounds 
but  none   but  I  he   best  prixlucuoiia  of  that 
awarded  U*  him. 
exact  date  of  his  birth  i*  not  known,  but  the  place 
to  have  been  Herle,  a  village  near  Ct>h>eTie^  whf ncc 
c*Jlc<l  in  some  docuraieots  W'ilhehii  or  Wilhelmuade 
tie  was  settled  in   Cologne,  with  his  wife  Jutta,  as^ 
1^70;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Annals  of  the 
monkt  of  Frankfort,  which  teatiftes  to  his  great 
ten  years  later,  its«y«— *  in  that  time,  1380,  there 
5  a  most  excellent  paintcft  to  in  horn  there  was 
hia  art ;  his  name  was  Wilhefm,  and  he  made 
I  which  almost  appeared  to  be  alive.* 
celebrated  painters  st  Cologne  however  long 
peiiod,  for  Wolfram  of  Eschenbuch,  who  lived  at 
leement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  sjMJaking,  in 
of  •  Pardval/  of  the  beauty  of  a  knight  on  horseback, 
no  painter  of  Colore  or  Maastricht  could  moke  st 
^cturo  than  the  knight  on  horteback  was  :— 

Ton  Cholc*  ii«ch  ron  llattriche 
Deeliriti  8<iUcrv  tntwurf 'ta  imMf 
Deo D  us  er  ufeixi  orae  *nt. 

irorks  attributed  to  Meister  Wilhelm,  the  followini? 
^  priocipal : — the  picture  over  the  tomb  of  Cono  von 
in  the  St.  Cantors- Kirc  he  at  Coblenz,  |>iiinied  in 
t^  lazi^e  altarpiece  of  the  church  of  St.  Clarj  at  Co- 
lt ai>w  in  one  of  the  t^hajiels  of  the  cathedra] ;  it  is 
compartments  itliistmtinfi^  the  life  and  passion  of 
'Mkm  Sancia  Veronica,  Ibrmerly  in  the  BoisKerde  col- 
aow  belonginjBr  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the 
.1;    *f   ^t^inich,  and   of  which  tliere  is  a  beautiful 
ill  i-r;  and  a  Crutifiiion,  and  a  half-length 

i  ^    .    .    .iut   Clurist,   in   I  lie    Wallraf  Museum  at 

Wilhelm  waa  also  aupixksed    to  have  been   the 

so^alied  Dom^bild,  or  C nth edra I -picture,  which 

ihe  ttlt4rfMeee  of  the  chaj>el  of  the  liatli-haua  of 

ia  now  in  the  cathedral,  and  is  at  present  gene* 

tied  to  Meister  Stephan,  the  eupposcd  sc  holar  of 

iV^iUldm.     There  are   aL^o   in  the   Pinakothek  at 

dbiael  i.)  four  other    pictures  of  various  saints^ 

potd  eround^,  Ix^sides  the  Sancta  Veronica,  attii- 

tjii*  pointer.     They  are  all  remarkable  for  richness 

Mid  extreme  diiigeuce  of  e^eciution,  in  tlie  headii  in 

,  whii'h   all    ha>e  a   true   nobility   of    expression. 

likewise^  tliey  are  very  remarkable  works ;    for 

i'watcr*€nlours,  in  a  species  of  temjx?ra,  they  arc 

erffi  ill  some  respects  superior,  in  imjMisto  to  the 

,  tind  very  similar  m  effect  i  they  are  how- 

jr  _  I ;   and  in  the  extrcmiiieSj  e&(iceiidly  the 

Wt**ily  devoid  of  pro[iortJon  and  modelling.     Ex- 

tdst-mentioned  aefect,  they  would  bear  a  perfect 

ta  the  works  of  the  so-called  school  of  Viui  Eyck  ; 

llie  vehicle  in  which  the  colours  have  Ijcen  mixed 

oppttfcnt  difference,  and,  as  already  stated,  that 

Wilhelm  von  Coin  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

TkO  Other  rccortl  of  Stephan  von  Coin,  the  Dom- 

,  than  a  note  in  the  journal  *Tiigebuch*  of  Al- 

,  which  attributes  ibis  celebrated  picture  to  him. 

launted  in   1410,  and  is  the  most  vuluable  picture  of 

acbool  of  Cologne.     It  consists  of  a  centre  and  tuo 

wioga,  pointed  on  both  sides.     The  outaide  of  the 

tts  the  Annunciation  j  the  centre  represents  the 

of  the  Three  Kings;    and  on  the  inttrior  of  the 

patrons  of  Cologne,  St.  Cereon  and  St.  Ursula,  with 

ions  in  martyrdom.  There  are  three  other  works  of 

rhich  from  their  similarity  of  style  are  altribtited  to 

the  altarpiece  formerly  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey 

.'bach,  near  Bonn,  now  existing  only  in  part*  j  the 

fonnerlyin  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  Cologne, 

divideiJ  into  jmrtsand  scattered  ;  and  a  picture  of  the 

id  Child,  with  Angels^  in  a  private  collection  at 

Ec. ;  rassavanl,  Ailkvlniscfie  Makrschule,  in  his  "  Kunst- 
iiurch  Eogknd  uud  Belgien ;'  Dillis,  Verzeichms  der 
^'*  in  dcr  KOniglidim  Pituikothek  zu  Miinchen.) 


iDiirer, 


COELOPTY'CniUM,  a  genus  of  SpongiadtP,  proposed 
by  Gtildfiis?,  for  some  fossils  of  the  chalk, 

COGNO'VIT  is  a  fdca,  in  Mn  action  at  law,  whereby  tha 
defendant  acknowledges  or  conftsecs  the  jtistice  of  the  plain- 
tiff's demand  against  nim  (ccKjnovtt  actionem).  By  this  plea 
a  trial  is  avoided  and  jud^^mc'nt  is  entered  up  for  the  pluintiC 
But  w^hcre  the  action  \s  for  diiinages,  this  judgment  is  not 
final,  as  ihe  amotmt  of  damages  remains  to  be  as^^ssed  by  a 
jury,  under  a  writ  of  inquiry,  which  is  executed  by  the  sheriff, 
by  the  agency  of  his  under-sheriff.  When  the  jur^^  have  as- 
sessetl  the  damages,  the  shcrit!  returns  the  inquisition,  which 
is  entered  upon  the  roll  in  the  Jbrm  of  a  posUa,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  then  complete,  the  defendant's  plea  having  already 
confessed  the  cause  of  action,  and  the  damages  having  beea 
assessed  by  a  jary.  If  the  action  be  for  the  recovery  of  « 
specific  amount,  as  in  an  action  of  debt,  the  judgment  entered  j 
up  ujxjn  a  plea  of  cognovit  actionem  is  conclusive  against  th«  , 
defendant,  as  it  conlesses  tlie  cntit-e  declaration.  On  this  ao* 
count  it  15  a  common  practice  for  a  debtor  to  strengthen  the  • 
security  of  his  creditor  by  executing  a  warrant  of  attorney  to 
an  attorney  named  by  the  creditor,  authorising  him  to  confesi  ] 
a  judgmejit  by  a  pica  of  cognovit  in  an  action  of  debt  to  be 
brought  by  the  creditor  against  the  debtor  for  the  specific  sum 
due  to  him.  But  in  order  to  prevent  fmud,  it  is  provided  by 
1  &  2  Vict,  c,  1 1(»,  §  9,  10,  that  such  warrant  of  attorney  op 
cognovit  is  of  no  force  unless  there  be  present  nn  attorney  of 
one  of  the  superior  courts,  on  behalf  of  the  i>arty  w  ho  gives  it,  i 
expresbly  named  by  him,  atid  attending  at  bis  re^^uest,  to  in- 
form him  of  the  cttect  of  the  instrument  before  he  executes  it* 
and  who  must  suljscribe  as  a  witness  to  llie  execution,  ana' 
declare  himsf If  to  be  the  attorney  for  the  party.  In  order  to 
make  this  progress  efi'ectual  as  against  the  assignees  of  the 
debtor,  if  he  should  become  bankmpt  or  insolvent,  warnmti 
of  attorney  and  cognovits  mutit  be  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  witiiin  twenty-one  days  after  execution,  or 
judgment  must  l>e  signed  or  execution  issued  thereon  within 
the  same  period. 

(3  Geo.  IV.  c.  39  ;  G  Geo.  IV.  c.  16.  j  108 ;  1  &  2  Vict. 
c,  1 10,  §  60,  Gl ;  G  &  7  Vict.  c.  66,  llani^on,  Digest  of  He* 
ported  Cujses,  titles  *  Bail,*  *  Warrant  of  Attorney  j  Stcjjheni 
Comm,  vol.  iii.  p.  G34.) 

COHESION,  MAGNETIC,  is  that  power  bj-  which  two 
magnctJcal  bodies  adhere  together,  as  iron  to  a  piece  of  load- 
stone. 

The  nature  and  laws  of  this  power  have  been  stated  under 
Maonkt  and  Magxetjsm  [P.  C.l,  and  it  is  intended  here  to 
notice  merely  the  means  employed  to  increase  its  intensity. 

Loadstone  is  frequently  combined  with  substances  whi(.*h 
have  small  or  no  attractive  powers  ;  and  the  poles,  or  points  of 
contrary  nature  with  resjwct  to  attractions  and  repulsions,  J>cing^ 
irregularly  distributed,  countenict  in  part  oneanotliers  eflects  : 
thus  a  mi^M  of  loadi»tone  often  exhibits  a  comparatively  small 
adhesive  force  ;  and  it  happens;  at  times  lliat,  when  the  mass 
19  broken  in  pieces,  some  of  the  |X)rtions,  c<jntiiining  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  attmctivc  material  lavourably  dis- 
posed, exercise  a  greater  power  thai^  was  exhibited  by  the 
entire  mass.  It  is  found  thtit  n  piece  of  loadstone  w  ill  seldom 
susj>end  more  than  6  or  10  times  its  own  weight,  though 
some  small  specimens  have  been  obtained  which  are  sidd  to 
have  su^penued  more  than  200  times  their  weight. 

If  a  piece  of  iron  be  placed  in  contact  with  cither  pole  ol 
a  mcgiietiiied  bar,  the  force  of  tlie  coherence  is  tliat  w  liif  h  is 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  that  pole  only  on  the  contrary 
miignetism  of  the  inm  :  the  intensity  is  at  Wit  doubled  when 
tlie  substance  to  Ik*  suspended  can  be  plaet^d  at  once  in  contact 
with  bolh  poles;  and  this  m  frequently  effected  by  giving  to 
the  mairnetijtcd  bar  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  so  that  the  oppo- 
site poles  may  hi\  near  oric  another:  but  the  nuist  effectual 
method  of  increasing  the  power  of  a  magnetic  l>ody  is  that  of 
nrming  it. 

rrc[iaratory  to  arming  a  piece  of  loadstone  the  situation  ol 
Its  axis,  that  is,  of  a  line  joining  its  poles,  nmst  be  determined 
by  triul :  t!ie  loadstone  is  ihcn  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  cube 
or  parallelepiped  nearly,  having  two  oytposite  facen  perpen- 
dicnlor  to  the  axis ;  and  these  faces  are  ground  vltv  smooth. 
Two  plates  of  soft  iron  equal  in  length  and  breadth  to  these 
sides  are  applied  to  the  btter  so  as  cmte  to  cover  them,  and 
are  connected  together  by  a  liar  of  solt  iron  v^  hich  is  attached 
to  tlicni  at  the  upper  end"'of  each  (supposing  the  two  plates  to 
be  in  vertical  positions)  :  to  this  bar  is  athxed  a  hook  or  ring 
hv  whicli  the  whole  apjianitus  may  be  smpended, 
'  The  inferior  extremity  of  each  plate  is  formed  with  a  foot 
which  projects  under  the  loadstone,  so  that  the  latter  may  rest 


^ 


itipD  hoth ;  and  honiimtal  bands  of  coppor  or  nUer  asuafly 

Swmd  the  loaditoiif*  and  side  j/ieces  in  ordiT  to  ke^ji  the 
le  together.  Under  tlie  Feet  is  applied  a  bar  or  plate  of 
,  touching  both  ;  and  this  ia  provided  with  a  rinp-  or  hook 
fiwn  whkh  is  to  be  suspended  the  weight  to  be  held  by  the 
attractive  force  of  the  loadstone.  Artiticiail  magnets  hove 
be^ji  armefl  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  attractive  powers  sitimtcd  in  the  poles  of  a  natural  or 
artiHciLil  magnet  seem  to  be  diffiised  over  the  two  surfaces  in 
which  those  pole*  are  sitnated ;  and  the  plates  of  iron  which 
cover  thoAe  surfaces,  serving  to  condense  the  pwers,  cause 
tbetn  to  act  with  united  energies  in  the  two  feet  of  the  aojia- 
ntus,  by  which  means  the  power  l*  greatly  increased,  Ihe 
feet  of  the  side  plates  should  not  however  be  made  to  approach 
each  otb#^r  too  nearly;  since  in  such  position  tliey  would 
dijLjnish  each  other's  attractive  pwers. 

It  is  found  that  a  magnet  when  armed  exerts  a  force  more 
than  one  hundred  6mes  as  great  as  that  of  the  mognet  in  its 
natural  state ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  after  as  much 
weight  has  been  apfdicd  as  tlie  armed  magnet  will  suspend,  if 
at  rertaln  intervals  of  tmie  other  weights  be  ndded,  the  magnet 
will  suspend  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  before. 

D^Lniel  Bernoulli  discovered  by  exjx^nment  that  the  attrac* 
tjve  force's  of  mafrnets  vary  in  proportion  to  tlieir  superficies 
and  not  to  thi  ir  masses ;  a  circumstance  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Barlow's  discovery  respecting  the  m  ague  tic  attractions  of 
iron  spheres, 

CO  IRE.  The  mantifacture  of  cordage,  inatjs^  matting, 
coarse  canvas,  and  sailcloth,  from  the  fibres  of  vegetables,  has 
been  known  to  the  inbabitanls  of  nearly  all  enun tries  with 
which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  Cou'e,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre ^ 
ia  one  of  the  materials  so  employed. 

So  far  however  from  the  e^ouVcc  from  which  tlie  raaterial 
14  obtained  being  alike  in  all  plants^  it  differs  consider- 
ably. In  flai  and  hemp,  tho  fibrous  material  is  furnished  by 
the  stem,  deprived  of  its  ligneous  centre  or  core.  In  the 
Spanish  broom  the  fibres  are  furnished  by  the  young  pliant 
branches  of  a  shrub;  and  these  fibres  arc  occiisiontdlv  wrought 
both  into  cloth  and  into  cordage.  The  stalks  of  the  bop- 
plant,  and  slso  of  the  common  nettle,  are  made  to  yield  fibres 
applicable  to  a  similar  purpose ;  and  so  likewise  ntay  Ix;  those 
of  the  bean -plant  and  of  the  mallow.  In  other  case^  it  is 
rather  the  bark  of  a  tr»^e  than  the  stem  of  a  young  plant,  that 
yields  the  hbscs.  8urb  i»  tlic  case  with  the  paj>er-mun>erry 
tree,  the  bark  of  which  ip  so  prupiired  by  the  natives  oF  Tahiti 
as  to  yield  fibres  fitted  for  a  kind  of  cloth.  8uch  is  likewise 
the  case  with  the  linden-tree,  the  bark  of  which,  prepared  in 
a  suitable  way,  is  used  tor  the  manufacture  of  mats^  baskets, 
bags,  and  thatelnng ;  it  was  estinuited  tlii'ee  or  four  years  ago 
that  fourteen  million  mats  are  nwdc  annu^dly  in  Russia  from 
this  material^  tliat  for  this  purpose  the  bark  of  a  million  trees 
is  required t  and  tliat  a  tromc  equal  in  half  a  million  i^terling 
i»  thus  created.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  are 
furniabed  by  the  maho-tree  (UiMjicus  tiliaceus)  and  the 
Ifxeobroma  august  a  ^  two  Eait  Indian  planta,  the  stalks  of 
which  are  stee^jcd  and  disentanghxl  from  the  fibres  of  the 
inner  bark.  Another  claaa  of  materials  for  simiitu'  purposes 
are  furnished  bv  the  leavei  of  certain  plants.  The  Phormium 
igno^t  or  New  Zealand  flax,  has  leaves  which  produce  such 
fibres.    The  enarmous  leaves  of  the  Atfave^  or  American  aloe, 

Jrield  fibres  capable  of  answering  a  siniikr  purpose ;  and  so 
ike  wise  do  several  species  of  the  Bromdia. 

But  Coire  differs  from  all  these  in  ita  origin.  It  is  the  fibre 
of  tJie  busk  of  tlie  cocoa-nut ;  bearing  lOfQe  such  relation  to  ft 
as  Che  downy  fibres  of  cotton  do  to  tlxe  seeds  of  the  cotton- 
plant.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Ceyion  midte  great  use  of  it  tor 
tbifl  purpose.  Mr.  Marshall,  a  medii-al  gentleman,  who 
Tetlded  many  years  in  Ceylon,  puhlbhcd  a  few  years  ago  a 
*  Contribution  to  a  natural  economical  history  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tre*.',*  from  which  we  gain  inrorntiition  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  coire  is  prejjared.  The  nut  is  gathered  betbre 
being  completely  ripe ;  and  in  order  to  remove  the  husk,  an 
iron  spike  or  sharp  piece  ot  hard  vv<jod  is  tixed  in  the  ground, 
and  the  nut  is  forced  U[>on  the  point  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ie^iarate  the  rind  from  the  ^hell ;  one  man  can  cleur  about  a 
thousand  nuts  in  a  day  by  this  means,  Tiie,  rind  of  the  nut 
11  iottked  in  water  for  several  months,  then  beaten  upon  a 
itone  with  a  niece  of  heavy  wood,  and  afterwards  rubbeti  with 
the  liand  until  the  intennediute  substance  is  completely  sepa- 
ran  ]  iruin  ilu^  fibrous  portion.  The  rind  of  forty  average 
nut  ilwiut  4-ix  tiounds  weight  of  the  fibre.    This  fibre 

con  '  coire,  wliich  is  then  ready  for  use  in  the  some 

>fn  V  aa  hemp  or  other  fibrous  materiaU, 


In  the  early  pi  ^  frrwmt  txtitmj^  Dr. 

communicated  to  il  of  Arts  an  srt»imt€# 

exfjerimcnts  which  he  had  undertaken,  (o  tifl  ^ 
strength  of  coire  and  other  kind*  of  flhfft ;  ffcm 
ar) pears  that  this  materia)  poasenet  grvvt  teiKtir 
Dr.  Roxburgh  remarks,  that '  cotre  fs  cfrtajoly  ifii 
material  y^i  known  for  cables,  o«  accoam  of  tti  %fn 
and  strength/  The  material  is  veiy  tnwrvant,  and 
for  making  ropes  of  larpe  diameter,  fir.  Mad 
that  untd  chain-(.*ablet  were  introdui^,  A  IIm  il 
navigated  the  Indian  i^r  ,iv  liad  cables  made  aC  ll^ 
that  the  fibres  are  ■  -oved  than  injored  fcy 

in  sea-water;   bot  moothness  and     '     " 

coire-eordagc,  though  vciy  adTantatfeocts  to 
and  the  light  lines  of  a  ship,  render  it  less  fitted  h 
rig/ztng. 

There  has  been  a  bmnch  of  manufactnrp  wif'Ffifc 
the  last  few  years  in  England^  in  wb^       ■  • 

rather    differently  than    m    the    abc*.  I 

This  is  for  the  production  of  nigv,  dm^svt*,  va^ 
mattresses,  and  i^imilur  cnarM^  goods.  T^anipiir 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  the  production  of  cfqib ! 
material ;  for  he  says,  in  bis  *  Voyage  Roini»d  tile 
have  been  told  by  Captain  Knox,  ^^  *^^'  ^.i-- •«  fh^** 
Ceylon,**  that  in  some  places  oi  r  mik! 

coarse  cloth  of  this  husk  of  the  coco  m  i 

Myself  have  seen  coarse  aoSclotJi 
stance.*     Besides  the  actual  weavi 
terial  into  textile  fabrics  of  a  coarse  kind,'  it  b 
fing  for  mattresses,  pillows,  and  cti^!i!r>ns 
to  the  use  of  tlie  fibres  to  caulk  tff 
Marshall  speaks  of  the  employmet. 
mattresses,  cushions  for  couclies,  anil  ?*id< 
for  horse-hair.     The  availability  of  the 
purpose  seems  to  depend  upon  these  qtiali 
IS  very  indestructible;    that  it  does  not 
horse-hair  would  in  a  warm  climate  ;   and 
ofi'ensive  smell, 

CUKAINE,  or  COKAY^^   >5Tn   ASTDX, 
1G08,  ut  the  country-seat  of  ;  a  Dei 

of  old  lineage  and  considera I  i     -     .       v-     A 
educated  at  both  universities,  he  wus  entered 
in  the  inns  of  rourt,  and  travelled  on  the  Cm 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  royidist ;  and  Ixnb  of 
ex[KJKt'd  him  to  much  sufiering  in  the  civil  war, 
part  of  his  life  he  was  obliged  to  |mrt  with 
ing  a  small  annuity  for  his  support.     He 
1684,     He  published  four  plays,  whtch^ 
were  collected,   in   1669,  in  two  volumes, 
very  rare.     Tlie  plays  and  t)ie  poems  are  eni 
but  Sir  Aston*s  name  deserves  some  notice  fo 
mary  with  the  dramatic  j»oets  of  his  time, 
tion  furnished,  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
commendatory  verses  which  uuiVo  ur,  n  In 
comfKisitions,     It  has  been   i 
set  auvvn  in  distinct  prose  lh> 
session,  instead  of  I  tin  ting  at  them   l^etij  afttf 
snatches  of  wretched  do^igrel. 

COKE,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  \' 
vested  of  its  gaseous  and  more  vo! 
coui  bust  ion  in  close  chambers,  or  m   he 
free  access  of  air  is  excluded.     Being 
tirely  of  carbonaceous  matter,  coke  is  a  fuel^ 
better  adapted  for  use  in  smelting  and  vj 
than  raw  or  uncoked  cofd ;  anil  a?  ''■*  ' 
siitucnt  pirts  which  produce  mo- 
especially  preferred  in  cai^es  in  wh.  ..  ..  ,. 
the  emiiision  of  smoke,  as  for  the  furnaces 
gines.     The  introduction  of  ntihtuvs  has 
targe  demand  tor  coke  for  tin  thougti 

manafaeiure  of  iron  has  been  1  in  som«] 

the  adoption  of  the  hot-blast  tor  rurtuiees,  bj  the 
uncokecl  coal  may  be  used  itt  lieu  of  coke 

The  simplest  mode  of  coking  coal,  v 
ally  followed,  is  to  lay  the  coal  in  lajige 
containing  thirty  or  forty  tons  each,  m  : 
it  with  ashes  and  earth  to  confine  the  l> 
of  coal  may  be  slowly  burnt  in  a  smoiti 
being  employed  during  the  process,  to 
wherever  the'  fire  may  begin  to  hntw  fWm? 
Ure,  in  describing  various  modes  ^ 
{Dictionartf  of  Art t^  fitc.,  art.  *  Pr 
sents  both  chrular  imd  oblong  coking 


Elmeter^  th«  forroer  beine  p^^ed  renind  a  central  cbiinncy 
Wi  kiose  brick*,  towards  which  fniall  horizontaJ  flues  are 

Rlh#  lumps  of  coal  Ibrmiug  the  mound ;  while  in 
^rticd  fluet  or  chimneji  are  provided  bj  tlie  in- 
il«  the  mounds  are  iorming,  of  voodeti  stak*^, 
^i«o  the  whole  pile  is  completed,  are  withdrawii, 
y  b#9fi§  filled  up  with  readily  combustible  matenalt^ 
igntthif  the  maoi  of  coal.  The  exterior  of  these 
e()«^r<ra  with  i/ocl,  or  coal  doit,  asd  clay. 

1  iiMiat  ecoQonucal  method  of  making  coke  13  in 

riif^  are  built  in  various  forms.     In  the  account 

ejr  Iron-Worka  in  No.  764  of  the  *  Fenny  Maf  *- 

ts  gi^exi  of  the  range  of  eoke-oveni  coonecied 

^ftAhliihtnentH,  about  one  hundred  in  number^  emch. 

ri^-k  atructorc  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  a  flat  rool' 

0|>eQing  for  introducing  the  coal,  and  with 

m  front  from  which  to  remove  the  coke. 

being  nlsiced  side  by  side  in  a  continuous  range,  a 

1«k1  along  their  flit  roofs  by  which   the  cofld  n 

cJfittj  to  the  charjrin^-holes,  while  another,  running 

lerel,  in  front  of  u\e  openings  by  which  the  coke 

ftHbrdj  facilitica  for  its  removal.     Dr.  Ure,  in 

referred  to,  gives  details  of  various  forms  of 

.  which  we  can  only  notice  the  very  excel  tent 

by  the  London  and   Birmingham  Railway  Com- 

making  coke  at  the  Camflen*TowD  Station,  for  the 

loeooiotrve  engines.     Each  of  tliese  ovens  is,  in- 

ta  elliptic  form,  measuring  twelve  feet  by  eleven 

and  anrrounded  by  brick-work  three  feet  thick, 

Mgbt  is  not  stated,  but  according  lo  the  section 

it  lippears  to  be  about  four  feet,  the  floor  being 

opcHi  a  thick  stratum  of  concrete,  and  the  root  in 

of  n  flat  dome.     In  the  front  of  each  oven   is  an 

KMit  Ihree  feet  square,  covered   by  a  cast-iron  door 

fire-bricks,  which  slides  up  and  do^n  by  means  of 

«50unierwei^'ht3.     At  the  back  of  the  roof  ia  an 

ca|«ble  of  being  wholly  or  ]>artially  dosed  by  a 

»per  cominanioating  with  a  horizontal  fluf^  which 

ttie  tmoke  to  a  high  chimney  serving  for  tiie  whole 

D^Hfitis.     The  ovens  arc  charged  through  the  front 

vith  about  three  tons  and  a  half  of  coals »  upon   the 

*'  *i  a  little  straw  is  thrown.     The  oven  being  very 

preceding  charge,  smoke  begins  imtncdiatelr  to 

;tbe  nvfls,  while  the  straw  becomes  ignited  by  ra^iia- 

liie  dome.     By  the  active  combustion  thus  excited 

of  the  coal  the  greoter  fnirt  of  the  smoke  is 

•U  ihat  ahses  from  the  half-ipiitcil  coals  lm\  ing  to 

the  fully-kindled  coals  on  the  surface,  which  arc 

lo  the  aocesa  of  air,  both  the  furnace  door  and 

iftfC  for  a  time  left  fully  open.     As  tlie  operation 

tbe  ftn*  bums  regularly  downwards,  and  the  doors 

n  mre  gradually  closed.     Afler  a  calcinatioti  of 

fpftv  hours  th«  doors  and  dampers  are  rieriVctly 

whtch  means   the  mass  b  partially  cooled,  and 

into  prismatic  concretions,  somewhut  resembling 

twsalt,  and  when  sufficiently  cooled  I  he  furimce  is 

the  mass  of  coke  is  broken  up  with   iron   iMtrs 

out  ujion  the  pavement  to  be  extingiiished  by 

water  over  it     When  the  coking  is  conducted  in 

T  a  verj*  small  quantity  of  unconsumed  gas  and  soot 

the  eoab,  if  good,  yield  about  80  per  cent,  of 

lug  coke,  weighing  about  14cwt.  per  chaldron. 

coking  ovens  the  loss  in  weififht  is  about  25,  in- 

er  €«;nt.«  but  the  bulk  of  tiie  coal  ia  increased 

crni,  by  the  process. 

of  coke  in  the  manulacture  of  coal-gas  i^ 

T  GA^LiGHTiiro,  p.  C,  pp,  86,  87.     Various 

tried  for  converting  tlie  furnaces  of  steam* 

coJie^ovens,  so  as  to  make  profitable  use  of  the 

wliieh  is  usually  watted  in  the  manufactm'e  of 

ascription  of  such  would  involve  much  detail, 

be  mtner  premature,  as  we  are  not  aware  whe- 

itre  been  brought  into  operation  on  a  suDiciendy 

ecale  to  afford  grounds  for  an  actmrate  judgment 

merits,  though  some,  tried  ex  peri  mental  ly,  have 

reattee  comidmble  advantages. 

J.  W.     [Lbicwtke,  Eabl  of.  p.  C.  S.l 

ROOKE,   HENRY  THOMAS,  the  kte  very 

rii^'ntil  scholar,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  George 

,e,  Bart.,  and  was  bom  in  1765.     His  mother  was 

Iter  and  heiress  of  Patrick  Qaynor,  of  An- 

«eifer  was  at  any  public  school,  but  was 

by  a  private  tutor.    In  his  twelfth  year  he 


was  sent  to  France,  and  he  remained  in  thai  coyiilryl^'M 

was  sixteen.  His  o\in  inclination  at  this  time  was  to  enter 
the  church  ;  but  the  position  of  hb  lather,  who  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Comjjony,  natumlly  led  to  the 
aelection  of  another  career  lor  him,  and  in  1782  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  writership  in  India.  For  the  first  three  years 
after  he  went  out  he  resided  at  Calcutta,  and  was  attached  to 
the  Board  of  Accounts;  he  was  thi'o  triinsferred  to  the  revenue 
department  at  Tirhoot.  During  his  residence  at  this  station 
he  a£*quired  a  fondness  for  field'S|K)rts,  which  he  retained 
while  he  lived.  In  1789  be  was  removed  to  Puroeah  ;  and 
having  been  soon  after  appointed  a  member  of  a  commission 
deputed  by  the  govemmeat  to  invesd^te  the  resources  of 
Bengal,  he  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lan^bert,  a 
merchant  of  Calcutta,  and  printed  for  private  circulation,  in 
1794,  a  very  able  tract,  entided  '  Remarks  on  the  Agricul-J 
ture  and  Commerce  of  Bejigal,  by  a  Civil  Servant  of  \ 
Company/  which,  besides  a  m^iss  of  new  and  valuable  infoiwj 
mat  ion,  announced  some  propotitions  much  beyond  the  curreq 
ideas  of  the  time ;  among  others,  that  of  a  free  trade  betweell| 
India  and  England.  Colebrooke^s  portion  of  this  treatise  ws 
reprinted  and  published  at  London,  in  1806,  under  the  tide 
of  *  Remarks  on  the  Husbandry  and  Internal  Commerce  of 
Bengal ;'  and  an  account  of  it  may  be  read  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  No.  I»  (for  April,  1807),  pp.  27-40.  (See  also 
No.  8,  p.  314 ;  and  No.  40,  p.  477.)  Some  time  before  this 
Mr.  Colebrooke  had  begun  to  study  the  Sanscrit ;  and,  having 
now  undertaken  the  translation  of  the  collection  or  digest  of 
Hindu  law  formed  under  the  superintendence  of  *Sir  William 
Jones,  he  had  finished  his  task  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1796;  and  the  work  was  published,  under  die  tide  of  ^A 
Digest  of  Hindu  Law  on  Contracts  and  Successions,  from  the| 
Qn-'"  '  '^  '-crit/  in  3  vols.  8vu.,  at  Calcutta,  in  1797.  Soon 
aftr  ladon  of  the  Colle^^e  of  Fort  William,  he  was 

app'  I  i  .  : le  professorship  of  die  Sanscrit  Language  \  which 
he  appenrs  to  have  held  tdl  he  was  removed  to  a  judicial 
situation  at  Mirzapore.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  be 
Chief  Judge  of  the  courts  of  Sudder  Dewannce  Adawlut 
and  Nieamut  Adawiut  •  and  he  was  for  a  time  President  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Bengal*  He  was  also  for  some  years  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  B«?ngal  \  unci  many  of  Jtho  ^ 
most  valuable  fiapers  in  their  transactiona  (The  Asiatic 
*earrhes)  were  contributed  bv  him;  )mrticularly,  *  On  the 
Duties  of  a  Fnithful  Hindu  Widow,'  in  vol.  iv.  j  *  Examina- 
tion of  lurjian  Classes,*  in  vol.  v.  ;  three  *  Essays  on  the 
Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  and  of  the  Brahmtins 
especially,*  in  vols.  v.  and  vii.  ;  *  On  the  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit 
Languages/  and  others,  in  vol.  vii. ;  a  highly  curious  discourse 
*  On  the  Veda*,  or  Suued  \A'ritin|rs  of  the  Hindus/  in  vol. 
viii.  ;  *  Observations  on  thi»  Sect  of  Jains/  "  On  the  Indian 
and  Arabian  Divisions  of  the  Zodiac/  '  C)n  Ancient  Monu- 
ments containing  Sanscrit  Inscriptions/  and  others,  in  vol. 
ix. ;  a  very  eklwratc  disfiuisition  *  On  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit 
Poetry'  (or  rather  prosody),  in  vol.  x. ;  amt  *  On  the  Notion 
of  the  Hindu  Astronomers  concerning  the  Precession  of  the 
Equinoxes  and  Motions  of  the  Planets,'  in  vol.  xii.  To  the 
Tran^iaf'tions  of  the  Royal  Asiadc  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  contributed  a  *  Dis* 
course/  rciid  at  the  institudon  of  the  Society  (15ih  March, 
1823),  and  other  pai>ers,  in  vol.  i. ;  and  five  ppci-s  *  On  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Hindus,'  in  voU.  i.  and  ii.  ;  and  he  was 
also  an  oci-a^onal  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Journal.  He  likewise 
published  at  variouj^  times  the  following  separate  works : — A 
Collection  of  Composidoos  in  Sanscrit,  for  the  use  of  the  Stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  including  the  Hitopa- 
desa  [BinpAi,  P.  C,  iv.  388],  widi  Introrluctory  HemarlLs, 
4to.,  Calcutta,  1804;  *  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language/ 
folio,  Calcutta,  1605  ;  *  Amora  Cosha,  or  Dicdonary  of  the 
Sanscrit  LanguagCt  by  Amera  Sinha,  with  an  English  Inter- 
pretation and  Annotations,'  4to.,  Calcutta,  1S08;  'Two  Trea- 
tises on  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance,  translated  from  the 
Sanscrit,'  4lo.,  Calcutta,  1810;  *  Algebra,  with  Arithmedc 
and  Mensuradon,  from  the  Sanscrit  of  Brahmegupta  and 
Bhascara/  4to.,  Lond.,  1817;  a  tract  'On  the  Import  of 
Colonial  Com,'  Svo.,  Lond.,  1818  ;  and  '  Miscelliinious  Es- 
says' (or  reprints  of  previously  published  papers  and  prefaces), 
2  vols.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1837.  He  also,  in  conjuncdon  with  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  J  translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  for  the  Orientflj 
Transladon  Fund,  *  Sankhya  Karika.  or  Memorial  Verses  on 
the  Sank hya  Philosophy/ also  the  Bhashya,  &c./ 4to.,  Ox- 
ford, 1837.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  held,  along  with  his  two 
brothers,  the  patent  place  of  Chirographer  in  the  Court  of 
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Common  TTw^lfeKl  nt  his  house  in  York  T*it«o^,  Uegcnt**  |  How  elioiiltl  it  be  othcrwiie?     Who 

Park,  Londmi»  on  the  IHih  of  March,  18S7,     Hk  son,  the  |  to  the  tummp-point  bis    loo^  mow<t«gliti  ti 

present  Sir  l*homas  Edward  Colebrooke^  has  since  succeeded  i  Yet  Oje  book  must  «lw«yfl  i» 

to  tlic  title  and  the  hrgc  fortune  of  hi«  father's  elder  brother,     literol   truth  as  a  record  oi  Coieridge** 

Sir  Jame5  Edward  Colebrooke,  Ikrt,,  who  died  at  Tunbndge 

Wells,  OB  tiie  5tb  «f  November,  }Hm. 

(*  Memoir*  (which  is  however  extremely  imperfect)  in 
Gentieman*»  Mar^nrine  for  September,  1837,  statt*d  to  be  in 
part  abridged  from  a  communication  read  by  Mr.  Colobrookc*8 
«on  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  S(»dety ;  C'olebrookc's  various 
pnblicationB  ;  Aiiatic  Rt&earch^s ;  EdMurtjh  Hrv'nnt\  Sfc 
jdso  Algebba,  p.  C,j  p.  325;  liiNUO  Lahglagkb,  P,  C,  p. 
526^  et  seq, ;  San»cbit  Lanouaob  and  Litkbaturb,  P.  C, 
p.  397,  el  seq. ;  Veda,  P,  C\,  p.  171,  et  seq.  ;  Vioa  Ganita, 
P.  C,  p.  318,  fi^ctf.) 

COLERIDGE,  HENRY  NELSON,  the  son  of  Colonel 
Coleridge,  a  brother  of  the  poet  [CoLEaitKiE,  P.  C],  was 
liorn  at  the  beginning  of  this  centtiry.  He  was  edueateil  on 
the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  in  due  course  was  elected  sehoJar, 
^and  subfteouently  fellow,  of  Kiner's  College,  Cambridge-  lie 
took  hia  aegrec  of  B.A,  in  1823,  The  scbokra  of  King-'s 
having  the  somewhat  qu**?tionablc  priv  ile^  of  obtaining  their 
degrees  without  examination,  Mr.  Coleridpe*s  name  is  not 
found  nmonpr^st  the  candidates  for  elflpsiciil  or  mflthematical 
lionours  \  but  he  was  well  known  in  the  University  m  one  of 
^reat  talents  and  rich  acquirements,  and  he  gave  public  evi- 
ienee  of  his  taste  and  scholarship,  in  1820  and  1821,  in  the 
■first  of  which  years  he  obtained  two  out  of  the  three  of  8ir 
W.  Broi»Tic*9  medals,  namely,  that  for  the  Greek  ode  and  that 
for  the  Latin  ode,  and  in  the  «*cond  year  was  again  the  sue- 
<:»essful  candidate  for  tho  Greek  ode.  In  1823  he  was  a  con- 
tributor, in  conjunction  with  W.  S.  Walker,  W.  M.  Praed, 
T,  B.  Mttcaulay,  J,  Moiiitrie,  and  others  of  his  university,  to 

*  Kniglit's  Quarterly  Mug-aiine.*  His  jfflpcrs,  which  bear  the 
signature  of  *  Joseph  HaHer/ on  *  The  English  Constitution,* 

*  The  Long  Parliament,'  *  Mimbeati,'  &c,,  are  distingimhed 
for  a  soundness  of  opinion,  and  a  IiIktuI  and  comprehensive 
view  of  historitail  questions,  which  are  evidence  of  the  extent 
•of  his  acquirements  l»eyond  the  or<limiry  range  of  university 
Trading.  Having  fallen  into  ill  health,  Mr.  Coleridge,  in 
1825,  accompanied  his  uncle,  tho  Bisliop  of  Barbadoes^  on  his 

outward  voyage.     Upon  his  return  to  Englund  in  the  same 

j"car,  he  published  a  most  lively  and  amusing  narrative  of  his 

tropica!  exj>erienccs,  under  the  title  of  *  Six  Months  in  the 

*Wesi  Indies.'    In  his  introdiictorv  *-  Reasons  for  going  abroad/ 

Tie  gives  the  following  account  of  himself:  '  The  doctors  dis- 

jigreed.     According  to  four  first-rate  opinions,  I  groaned  ut 

<*nc  and  the  same  time  under  rheumatism  proper,  rheumatic 

^out^  gout  proj>er,  and   an  affection  in  the  spinous  process. 

-    .    »    »   I  went  sim[)ly  and  sbeerly  on  my  own  Dccount,  or 

Tather  on  account  of  the  aforesaid  rhenmalism  ;  for  as  every 

other  sort  of  chemical  action  had  failed,  I  was  willing  to  try  if 

fusion  would   succeed.'      The   concluding   chanter  tells  the 

favourable  result:    *  I  am  de-rheuiimtixcHi.      Whether  I  ate, 

drank,  or  sweated  it  out,  I  cannot  say;   but  the  fact  is,  I  am 

well  and  flexible  in  all  my  limbs,  and  if  the  West  Indie??  cured 

ine,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  West  Indies   for  the 

favour. ' 

'    His  restored  health  opened   to  Mr.  Coleridge  a  course 

^f  honourable  action.      He   was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 

Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  on  the  24th  November,  *!  8*26, 

audi  during  the  ensuing  fourteen  years,  gradmilly  advanced  to 

:a  good  practice  in  the  Court  ol  Chancery.    During  this  period 

he  assiduously  cultivated  bis  literarv  tastes,  and  more  especially 

dedicated  all  his  leisure  to  the  society  of  his  illustrious  uncle, 

IV hose  conversation  was  a  perpetual  store  of  the  most  varied 

Icnowlcdge.     The  daughter  of  the  poet,  a  most  acconidisbed 

lady,  herself  an  authoress,  became  his  wife  soon  after  lie  was 

called  to  Ihe  bar.     In  1830  Mr.  Henry  Coleridge  jiublishcd 

nn  *  Introduction  to  the  Smdy  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets/ 

Until  the  death  of  8*  T.  Coleridge,  in  1834,  his  nephew  must 

ussiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  grateful  tusk  of  noting 

duwti  with  all  reverence  fragments  of  this  extruorflinary  man  s 

<»loqnent  talk^  or  more  projjerly  declamation.     In  1S35  some 

of  the   results  of    this    labuur  of  love   were  given    to   the 

world  in  *  Specimens  of  the  Tabic  Talk  of  the  late  Samuel 

I  Taylor   Coleridge,'  in    two   small   volumes.       It   has    been 

]  objoeted  that  these  fragments,  in  which  Coleridge's  opinions 

are  arranged  under   p*articuliu  subjects ^  give  no  just  notion 

of  the  chiu^eter  of  hia  talk.     His   ncjihew  anticipates  the 

objection :    *  I    know    better    than   any   one   can   tell    me, 

►  liow   inadequately   these    specimens   represent   the   peculiar 

I  Splendour  and  individuality  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  conversation. 


literal  truth  as  a  recor< 
it  may  tall  short  of  giving  an  tideqtmtv  nDlm 
expressing  them,  no  one  can  doubt.  Thr  *T< 
followed  in  1836  by  two  oetavo  Tolumcs  of  ^  *thi 
ntains  of  8.  T.  Caferidge/  wka  edited  hy  bM 
third  volume  of  the  siroe  series  wa»  puidiihid  m'llj 
care  and  judgmetit  with  which  this  diBiciili  wmim 
ej^eeuted,  have  given  to  these  fngmetitvj  OMimilki 
line  leaves,— notes  of  the  lectitr«r«  aenioraqtk  of  4 
tigator,  outponrings  of  the  mAttmrf  mmI  mU^ 
Ftndent,*— a  pcrmauent  ^ulue.  la  13S7  Mr.  Eoi 
rid^e  repubiiihed  *The  Friefld  *— lik  witle't  hm 
penodieai  work— one  of  the  tnoit  renmAaSlAm  hotk^ 
literature.  In  1840  he  also  edited  «Q^'— •  -^ 
quiring  Spirit,*— a  series  of  Otters  on  tlie 
Scriptures,  left  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  MS, 
this  mass  of  materials,  which  we  Owe  in  gre^ 
wearied  industry  of  Mr.  Henry  Colerid^^ 
leisure  of  a  laborious  profession,  wili  be  ficN 
dence  of  Coleridge's  claims  to  a  luting  repul 
and  a  phllosonher. 

Weliave  little  to  add  to  this  imperfect 
Mr.  IL  Coleridge  h4id  a  return   of  the 
which  had  received  a  tempckrar}'  relief  ir  V 
months   lie  was   prostrate  en  a  bed  of 
pain  with  a  most  exemplAry  fortitude  and 
sunjMjrted   by  that  strong  religious  feeling 
principal   feature  ot  his  charade r.      He  dterf 
of  January,  1843,  and  was  buried  by  the  lidec 
Hjghgatc  old  chureh-varrl. 

COLIN,  ALEXANDER,  the  sculptor  of 
marble  ulti-rilicvi  of  the  ceJcbnUed  tuisl 
Maximilian  1.  in  the  Kneutkirthe  at  ii 
born  at  Mechlin  in  1&:26,  and  in  1563  vi 
peror  Ferdinand  L  to  Innsbruck^  to 
of  his  grandfather's  tomb^  which  htad  been 
brotliers  AbeL  They  were  ceinpleted  by  C 
help  of  assistants,  in  three  yoara^  for  en  ofie  w| 
monument  is  ^  Atexand.  Ctilinos  MeehlinitnsiSy  anil 
1566,^  1 

The  sculptures  consist  of  twenty-four  ttarhle  oil 
into  the  Jbur  sides  of  the  tomb,  aiid  rceor^  all  lla  \ 
acts  and  victories  of  the  enifx^ror  Alax'T"''"""  H 
are  small,  but  ihey  are  exe<*uted  wiih  r  \A 

care.      The   tomb   h  surrounded    by    t  : 

bronie  statues  of  heroes  of  the  middle 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  nionun)eui> 
often  been  mentioned  in  the  scry  highe^^   t 
modem  travellers.     Tlie  bronze  stattieawcji 
founder  of  the  name  oi  Huns  Lc^idenstreici^  aiHl  fin 
Lotfter,  two  other  Tyrolese  sculptora  imd  fgweiil , 
executefl  also  tlie  tnio  monuments  of  his  |«trcMi  4 
duke  Ferdinand  of  the  Tyrol   and  his  firtl  wik  F 


■ii 


^ 


in  a  chaptd  in  the  Hofkirche  at   I       ' 

tlie  date  of  1681.     They  are  boti 

borate  works.     There  are  otlier  w^-iK-  > 

and  its  vicinity ;  some  in  wood^  and  ol 

f  client  workm^anship.     He  was  court  sen 

1"  enlinand  L  and  to  his  eon  the  archduke  Fepil 

Tyrol,  and  died  at   Inmbruck  in  1612, 

(Von  Lemnien,  lli^isthcs  Ktinitieriexikon,) 
COLLATIO,  orMUSAlCAUlJM  ET  BOM 
LP:GUM  COIXATIO,  or  LEX  DEI,  U  a 
bably  made  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  lera.    It 
comrurison  between  tlie  Law  of  Moses  and  the 
in  sixteen  titles.     Eac^  title  has  certain  legal 
head  from  the  Law  of  Moscs^  headed  Ihui;  *  Ma 
which  are  subjoined,  by  way  of  aoanptinwk^  wlm 
law  taken   from  the  tive  Humao  juritia — Pa|/ 
Guius,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus-^and  frooi  the 
tions   which    preceded   that  of  JtiHiiniMn— iL* 
Codex,    Hennogeniiinus   Codex,  nt 
The  value  of  tho  Collalio  consists  »*  I 
it  contains  from  the  source  «l>ove  ti)rniicioed.     Thrli 
besit  edition  of  the  Collntio  is  by  Blumc,  tn  the  Booal 
of  the  Corpus  Jurb  Ante-Justmi»t'  a 

edition  of  1833,  8vo*     The  first    '  I 

Paris,  1573^  4to.     It  U  alto  printed  in  bcbuiuit^iJi 
dentia  Vetus  AnteJustinionea,  Ley  den,  1717 
COLLE,  HAFFAEXJUDIO  DALp 
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^ar  Citt*  Son  SepolcrOf  but  in  wiijit 

!iy  ooositlcred  as  one  of  the  ^rhotars 

r^  tLL)»2u^  I  in  Ibe  FiimeiiitR  md  in  the  VatiL^i ; 

ceruinly,  ac-cordhig  to  Vasiri,   the  Jiasistant  of 

»  in  H       I  probfcbJj  at  Matttua,  and  wlso 

•If  ;■'  m  15d6|  upon  die  occasiim  of 

L.r'*inri..i  \  .^  „..,_..  Vafiaii  had  the  direction  of  the 

hf  the  atithorities  in  honour  of  the  tm- 

■'  isari  did  not  write  the  life  of  Rafltiicllino, 

(  kooiTQ  about  him.     Ue  appear*  to  have  bec^n  chiefly 

tn  the  nirighbourbaod  of  Citlik  San  Bepotcrt>«  at 

,  Pcwvy  Gabbio,  €adU  and  Cittk  di  Cafltello, 

he  ex«coled  teveniT  fine  altarpieoesi,  which 

ki  exhibit  him  as  one  of  the  best  dij*ciptes  of  the 

Mm     Notwitiiatanding  his  own  reputation,  he  did 

I  tB  «nicr  into  the  fervice  of  Vasan  in  1S3G.  when 

►  deiigns  of  ilroniino,  cartoons  for  the  ta- 

C*o«ino  I.     AnothcM-   more   strikinicf   imiance  of 

.  or  tPHjd  fellowship,  is  rccordtMl  of  him,  whitih  hap- 

^       ^■•poJcro:  1)  Ko$»o  arrived  in  the  cily  at  a  tioio 

itj  was  about  to  execute  a  work  which  h#  bud 

^  :     Loivtt,  and  he  surrendered  his  camoibaion  to  II 

kwmm  of  his  esteem  ibr  hb  ability.    The  daie  of 

i  U  t»i>t  ktinun. 

Stoi  a,  kc.) 

l^iO:,  iiCUSisION  OF  BODIES,  w  that 

in    wltieh  are  contemplated   the   ellrcts 
ibe  im]iQct  of  A  aioving  body  on  one  w  Inch  la 
t  or  in  motion. 

[  will  cvidentlv  depend  upoa  the  directions  of  the 

Icli  rfspcct  to  a  line  joining-  the  tvntre$  of  gravity 
\  bodies,  and  upon  the  natures  of  the  bodies  them- 
If  the  diret'tion5<  coincide  with  *Qch  lino,  tJie  bOiliff 
k«|ib4>Kc-ai  formd«  so  that  the  poitit  of  ct^ntact  may  be  in 
"me,  and  the  plane  of  impact  perpendicular  to  it^  the 
"  ■  to  be  direct ;  but  if  the  directions  are  other- 
et  a  laid  to  be  oblique. 

in  natare  have  certain  degr^^cs  of  sofbicis  by 

IbfHUtides  yield  to  the  force  of  ini[iact :  all  have  at 

tfne  certain  degrees  of  hardness  by  which  tbey 

I  to  penetrate  each  other  ;  and  they  have  ccr- 

\  of  ekatldty  bf  which  ihcir  particles,  alter  being 

lend  to  recover  their  ongritial  positions  :  these  pro- 

lit  in  bodies  in  difterent  dein'ees. 

C^e  of  direct  impact,  the  body  struck,  if  previously 

k  put  in  motion ;  and,  if  in  motion,  iti  movement  ts 

ateii  or  retarded ;  but  in  the  case  of  oblique 

|Mi  bodsca  being  in  motion,  their  velociiies  and  the 

_j  bk  wbtdi  their  eeotrct  of  gravity  were  moving  are 

li^iDMi  lllero  iMiy  be  prodoccd  rotatory  motions  about 

m  bodf  in  motion  strikes  another,  whether  at  re&t  or 

nt.  th<?  particles  u(  the  first  Wy,  at  the  [jIjicu  of 
liavr!  I  heir  forward  motions  retarded  ;  m  consequence 
the  particles  immediately  behind  ap|>rooch  closer  to 
i  front  than  they  were  before  the  impact,  and  tliiis  a 
]on  take*  fihu'e.  This  condensation  gives  rise  to  an 
ol*  the  force  of  elasticity,  which  acta  a^^inst  the  fuc- 
,  retarding  the  motions  of  these  last  and  giving 
CQndennti<»i  and  a  new  exertion  of  i»lasticity 
next  •occeeding  particles ;  and  so  on.  The  like 
I9<  be  nnderstood  to  take  place  in  tho  body  struck ; 
actiotis  continue  in  both  bodiei  till  the  latter  have 
l«d  the  sLitc  of  greatest  compression  ;  when,  for  a  mo. 
i;toth  lany  be  conceived  to  move  with  a  common  velocity. 
-,  tl>e  force  of  elostidty  overconjing  the  force  of 
>ri,  the  particles  of  both  bodies  gnidually  return  to 
lA  atati?;  which,  if  the  elasticity  were  perfect » 
the  name  as  that  in  which  they  were  before  the 
UA .  the  f'OiTe  of  restitution  thus  causing  the  bodies  to 
mtf  n  if  r»'i>ellcd  trom  eiicb  other  A  certain  interval 
bt»tw«ti  tlic  instants  of  first  contact  tind  scpa- 
this  b  so  sliort  as  to  be  scarcely  sensible. 
striking  bodies  have  spherical  forms  so  tliat  the  con* 
ke  fiEice,  at  the  first  instant,  in  a  points  their  sur- 
tbat  jjoint  wiil  have  their  figures  changed  ;  und  if 
have  diHerent  degrees  of  hardness,  an  indentation 
1  place  m  that  which  is  the  least  hard,  the  other  |>c- 
10  a  een^iin  distance  in  it  When  the  bodies  are 
hills  of  wet  clay,  the  change  of  figure  produced  by 
» is  manifesl ;  hut  when  two  bsdb  possess  an  elasticity 
Ji  Dtarly  jierfect,  they  so  far  recover  tlicir  original 
*    *        if  UiKt  ^c  cWnge  is  not  pcrceplibk  i  it  may 


be  rendered  evident  however  on  ccrrermg  one  of  the  spher^ 

with  ink  and  sutfcrifig  it  to  impinge  on  tho  other,  tb«  Iitttef 
then  receives  a  stsin  Hhieh,  instead  of  being  a  iK)int,  is  %  j 
circle  of  senuble  magnitude ;  and  this  proves  that  tlio  surface* 
must  have  been  flattened  at  the  point  of  inijiact. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  eilect  of  ]>ercue6ion  in  impelling 
a  l>ody,  a  wedge  for  eiutmple,  being  much  gr*"*- '  t^    -r  that  j 
of  mere  pressure,  it  may  be  observed  that  botJ  j>end  I 

on  the  protluct  of  the  mass  of  the  impelling;   -— ^,   ^ud  itf  j 
velocity ;  but,  when  a  body  moves  in  consequence  ot'  pressure^  I 
tJie  velocity  is  extremely  small ;  tl>ereforo,  in  order  tliut  th^  j 
effect  of  simple  pressure  may  be  equal  to  that  of  pcrcussion,L 
tho  tnoss  imposed  mmt  be  \cjy  great.     It  is  evident,  however^  " 
fpom  what  has  been  said^  that  tiie  two  ftjrccs  are  of  the  sam9  . 
nature.     It  should  be  added,  here,  that  the  shock  prciduce^] 
in  a  material,  when  divided  by  a  wedge»  or  jwnetratcd  by  a  j 
nail,  either  of  these  being  driven  with  a  force  produced  by  a 
sudden  blow  of  a  hammer  may,  by  displacing  the  particlca 
of  the  malerial,  diminish  their  cohesive  power;  and  tnis  may  ' 
be,  in  ^lart,   tlie  reason  that  the   etfcct  of  |)ercuscion  ofteii  < 
excecdji  lliat  of  a  weight  many  hundred  times  greater  thais  { 
that  of  the  hammer. 

The  force  of  elasLirity  is  very  dil!ercot  In  dlflerent  bodies? 
spheres  of  glass  are  those  in  which  the  force  of  restitution  (after  ] 
impact)  flpiJToaches  nearest  to  the  force  of  compression ;  and^  ] 
ID  such  spheres,  the  ratio  between  the  forces  is  as  15  to  16 :  m^ 
si>l)cres  of  iviiry  the  ratio  is  as  S  to  0 ;  and  in  spheres  of  steel,  j 
as  5  to  l^.      li)  investigations  relating  to  collision  the  force  of 
elasticity  i$  represented  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  and 
denominator  have  to  one  another  the  ratio  of  the  force  of  ] 
restitution  to  that  of  com  predion  ;  and,  if  a  body  were  perfectly 
eliistie,  this  force  would,  of  course,  l>e  represented  by  unity. 

The  bodies  upon  which  cx(ierime^ts  on  coIlLiion  are  usually  \ 
made  are  genemlly  of  a  ipherical  form ;  in  order  tlmt  when 
they  impinge  upon  one  anotlier  direcllj  it  may  l>c  iudift'crent  I 
tt  what  part  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bddiei  the  contact  takes  { 
place :  the  bodies  are  usually  suspended  by  a  siring  or  rod 
imui  hxed  points ;  and  the^'  are  nmde  to  impinge  upon  ona  \ 
another  while  describing  circular  arcs,  in  a  vcrticai  plane,  | 
about  the  |K)int  of  suspension.     The  absolute  momentum,  or  i 
quantity  of  motion  in  a  body,  is  reprcsentetl  by  the  product  of 
its  mass  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  moving:  but  tho 
eflects  of  the  collision  oi^  two  bodies  depend  on  their  relative  < 
velocity,  or  that  with  which  they  approach  to,  or  move  from^  | 
one  anotlier ;  this  is,  the  sum  of  the  absulute  velocities  when  < 
the  bodies,  in  approachiag  each  other,  move  in  opposite  dU 
rections,  and   the  diHercnce  when   they  move  in  the  sai 
direction. 

The  fonmiliE  for  the  velocities  of  two  bodies*  elastic  or  I 
inelastic,  after  collision ,  may  be  readily  determined  by  the 
following  process : — Let  m  and  m'  be  the  masses  of  two  bodies 
in  motion  with  different  velocities  and  in  the  same  direction  ; 
let  V  and  V  be  the  vcbdties  at  the  moment  of  impact; 
c  and  f/  the  velocities  after  impact.  Then  mY  and  wA'  will 
be  tlic  momenta  of  ioqiart,  mv  and  m'o'  the  momenta  after 
iropiit  t.  Also  let  F  represent  the  force  of  percussion,  or  the 
momentum  lo£»t  by  the  striking  body  and  gained  by  the  body 

mV  -  P 
struck  in  consequence  of  the  imiwct.     Then -^ and 

7—  will  express  the  accekrativc  force  of  impact;  and, 

by  Dynamics^  these  arc   respectively  equul  to  -r-  end  --r- 

{i  being  the  duration  of  the  shock). 

From  the  equations  thus  formca  we  have  by  addition, 
tndt}  +  mW  =  (mV  +  m'V)  dt. 
This  Ijcing  integrated,  and  the  constant  detormincd  by  the 
condition  tlmt  when  i^O,  v  —  Y^mdi^^  V,  we  get 

m  {V  -  V)  +  m'  (t/  -  V)  -  (mV  +  m'V)  t ; 
or,  considering  the  second  member  as  zero  on  account  of  the 
binallness  of  /,  we  obtain 


^V  +  m'V'-  mV 


or  i/^ 


mV^m'V'-mv 


When  the  bodies  arc  melaslic,  lliey  move  together,  after  iinil 
|iact,  with  tlie  same  velocity :  in  this  case  v^  v'l  conse*! 
quontly 

dv  dv^  . 

FrQin  the  wbQve  ct^uatiatis  iQr  —  and  —  tncrc  luoy  bQ  ^ 
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I  thftt  which  hm  be«n  des]g:nated,  for  the  oolfision  of  i 
uerfcetlj  elutic  bodiet,  the  *  Preftcrvation  of  Active  Forces** 
ThuSi  iubtracting  the  latter  fipom  the  former,  we  have 

but,  if  m  follow  m\  and  move  with  greater  velocity,  the  spac« 
detcribed  by  the  forroer  during  the  shock  will  be  equal  to  ihe 
tiMCe  described  by  the  latter  in  the  same  time  together  with 
dl#  d«pths  of  the  tw  o  srapreMioniv  Let  j  ind  ^  be  the  spaces, 
M  md  y  tlie  depths  of  the  imftreesiona  (or  the  tin^o  bodies 
wapcctively ;  then 

a=:/-t-x4.j'aadd^  =  dk'4'«£r-fiix': 

ds  da^ 

but,  by  Dynamics,  p  =  -^  and  i?*  =  -^ ; 

dx  -{-  dx' 
whence  dt  =        ^  ^  , 

Repreaenting  the  coefficient  of  ^  in  the  above  equation  by 
X,  md  substituting  this  value  of  dt,  the  equation  becomes 

(I'  -  i')  £/  {ti  -  i/)  =  X  {dz  -h  dx')  ; 
which  being  integrated,  gives 

J  (0  -  v'y  +  conat.  = /X  (dx  +  rfi'). 
But,  at  the  commencement  of  the  shock,  when  ar  =  0  and 
j:'  =  0,  the  velocities  are  V  and  V;  therefore  the  complete 
integral  is 

}  (r  ^  vy  -  i  (V  -  V')*  -/X  (d:^  +  <i^')' 

Affftin,  at  the  end  of  tJve  shock,  jf  4*  ^'  =  0,  and  the  second 
joemoer  of  the  equation  is  zero ;  tliereforre 
I?  -  tj'  =  ±  (V  -  vo* 

In  this  equation  substituting  Brst  the  value  of  r,  and  aub- 
tequently  the  value  of  u'  (at  (A)  above)  j  we  get 

v^  ^ ^V; ^and  v  ="-—,—  -   -  —  :  .(B) 

Note,  the  lower  signfi  arc  to  be  used  when  tlie  bodies  move  in 
contrary  directions.  After  souaring  these  eouations,  if  the 
jlrsi  r^ult  be  multiplied  by  m'  and  the  latter  by  m,  we  shall 
obtain,  by  addition, 

which  IS  the  equation  alluded  to.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
equitioo  does  not  hold  good  when  the  bodies  are  lueiasuc ; 
in  this  case  there  is  always  a  loaa  of  active  force  bv  collision. 

By  making  V  =  0  in  the  eouations  for  i?  and  if  (at  (B) 
above)  we  may  obtain  the  velocities  of  two  elastic  bcKiies  alter 
impact,  when  the  body  struck  was  previously  at  re&t ;  and  in 
this  case»  if  m  =  ra',  or  the  bodies  have  equal  masses,  it  will 
bo  found  that,  alter  the  impact^  the  striking  body  i^emains  at 
rest  and  the  body  struck  moves  with  a  velocity  equal  to  tli«t 
of  the  former  body  at  the  instant  of  impact ;  it  follows  thai, 
if  several  equal  spheres  are  placed  in  contact  tn  one  straight 
line  passing  through  all  their  centres ;  on  causing  the  tirst  to 
be  struck  by  an  equal  body  moving  in  the  siune  line,  the 
e^cct^  of  the  impact  will  be  destroyed  in  all  the  bodies  caoept 
tlie  last,  which  will  move  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the 
striking  body. 

It  LI  easy  to  prove  by  Dynamics,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
ocmunon  centre  of  gravity  of  two  bodies  m  and  m*  before 

impact  IS  expressed  by  -*— -- — - — ,  and  after  impact  by 

Wl  T  Wl 

— — J- :  but,  from  the  above  equations  at  (A)  or  (B)  we 

Wl  T  w 

have 

mw  +  mV  =s  w«V  +  m'V: 

hence  it  follows  that  the  velocity  of  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  two  bodies  it  not  altered  by  collision. 

If  two  spherical  bodies  move  in  any  nlauc  in  different 
directions  and  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  their  motions 
after  collision  may  be  determined  by  the  parfllldogrftm  of 
forces.  Each  velocity  at  the  moment  of  impact  being  resolved 
into  twot  one  in  the  airei-tion  of  a  hne  joining  the  centres  of 
the  spheres,  and  passing  through  the  point  of  contact,  and  the 
other  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  thb  line ;  the  velocities 
of  the  bodiea  in  the  latter  direction  will,  after  the  im]jact,  be 
the  same  as  before ;  and  the  velocities,  atter  impact,  in  the 
direction  of  a  line  joining  the  centres  may  be  found  by  the 
formulae  above  for  v  and  t/,  from  the  resolved  velocities  in  the 
same  direction  before  impact.  Consequently,  compounding 
^cio  vdodties,  ia  the  two  directions,  lor  each  body,  there  is 


obtained  the  ireloci^  of  each  body  wai  tbi  im 

motion  after  the  impact. 

If  an  elastic  spherical  bod?  Impbigt  in  mf  £ 
plane,  the  movement  of  the  9odf  mu  ioiptct  i 
determined  by  the  parallelogram  of  ktcm,  fm  < 
of  the  plane  bmog  suppos^  to  be  in  a  Hm  pm 
the  plane,  and  passing  both  throuirb  tht  pomi  m 
the  centre  of  tne  sphere,  alto  the  kir%m  of  digl 
reaction  being  known  ;  let  a  line  in  the  ^Iraeto  i 
motion  before  imi>act  be  taken  to  r&|fffimt  iti  n 
let  it  be  resolved  into  two  velocities  piiiiii^  throa|i 
of  the  ball,  one  perpendicuUr  to  the  plaiie  wai 
paraUel  to  it:  then,  al\er  impact,  there  mav  bee< 
exist  two  forces,  one  parallel  to  the  yUnc  and 
friction)  equal  to  the  reaolved  force  m  the  tm 
before  impact,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  It 
force  of  recoil  (which  if  the  elasticity  were  pirfot 
equal  to  the  force  perpendicular  to  the  plane  bdb 
therefore,  by  composition,  the  velocity  and  dirvah 

f}act  nuty  be  obtained.  It  is  evident  thai,  in  like 
ect  elasticity,  the  andes  of  incidenoe  and  redsxii 
to  one  another.  On  this  principle  may  be  foood  ll 
in  which  a  ball  must  be  impelled  that,  after  rt* 
plane  or  from  any  number  of  given  planes,  it 
object. 

For  investigations  conoeming  the  magnitude  of 
(don  on  a  body  struck,  the  duration  of  the  abock^i 
of  percussive  force  to  that  of  gravity,  see  Atvooi 
on  Motion,'  Gregory's  *  Mechanics/  and  Wbei 
chanics/  Also,  for  the  effecta  of  the  coUioofi  of  h 
ever  be  their  forms,  see  Potssoo't '  Traill  de  H4/M 
466,  &c.t  seconde  edition, 
COLLISION  OF  SHIPS,  [San^P.  C„|i 
COLLO'MIA  (from  <cA\a.glue),ag«DOt«f  fl 
inp  to  the  natural  order  Polemoniacev,  It  hfli  ■  i 
calyx,  5-cleft  or  somewhat  6- parted  ;  the  lobsi  li 
linear,  equul,  entire  ;  the  corolla  salver-ihapedi  vi 
exser^d  tube,  and  a  spreading  5-)iarted  limb  \  tb 
oblong,  entire  i  the  stamens  inserted  towac^ 
the  tube ;  the  anthers  ovate^roundish ;  th«C 
I  -2-seedcd  >  The  species  are  an nual  herbs, 
md  demise  heads  of  flowers.  The^  are  all 
C  linearis  is  an  erect  branched  plant, 
dular  hairs ;  the  leaves  ovate  lanoeowtt« 
reniform,  the  upper  ones  downy 
shaped,  5'parted  ;  corolla  more  than  twte 
the  cells  of  the  ca[>sule  1 -seeded.  This  ] 
North  A  men  cm,  from  Lake  Winnepeg  lo 
The  corolla  has  a  reddish  tube  and  «  roe^ 
seeds  of  this  as  well  as  the  other  spedat 
testa,  which  is  (^mjtosed  of  a  spiral  tisaue 
inspiss^ited  mucus.  On  the  seeds  bebg  pi  . 
gum  of  the  mucus  is  dissolved  and  the  spiiw  Ufa 
the  surface  of  the  seed. 

The  species  of  Collomia  are  showy 
easily   cultivated   in   any   commoQ   gtrt    „ 
should  be  sown  in  an  o^>on  border  in  spiring, 
(Don,  Gardener's  DictiOftary.) 
COLLUMFTON.     [DevoHsuimie,  F  C] 
eOLOCYNTHUS.     [Cucujiua,  P.  C] 
COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL.    The  t^m 
lapse  of  four  centuries,  of  the  works  of  ihli 
and  roost  celebrated  monument  <»f  flormjiii 
turc,  with  the  intention  of  fully 
originally  proposed,    is  an  under^ 
itself  that  it  would  rormerly  have  been 
project,  but  one  that  woulJ  have  been 
attempt  to  revive  and  reinttute  a  barbi 
the  progress  of  art  and  good  taste  had  at 
Europe.     The  time  is  not  very  rrmote 
Gothic  architecture  was  looked  upon  at  a 
one,  for  which  the  professional  man  had 
public  no  sympathy,  whereas  it  has  now 
the  taste  for  it  a  j^a'ssion.   To  the  fbroier 
Uon  and  destruction  of  Gothic  edifieea»  i 
^steless  disfigurement  of  them  by  iDodcm 
provements,  has  succeeded  A  degree  Of  veiK 
them  which  is  one  of  the  cbanctoHstiet  of  tlie 
tury.    Cologne  is  by  no  means  a  foliiiiry  ini 
the  work  of  restoration  and  completion  has 
some  time  upon  the  Continent.     In 
of  Bamberg,  Magdeburg,  and  Hegi 
been  restored  or  embellished,  and  that  of 


tod,  ond  also  that  fif  Aachen  (Aix-Ia-  , 
thf^  abbej  church  of  St.  Denis  ha^ 
M«^  mugniftccnce — its  wulls  and 
>mrnsely  defMirated  with  gilding  I 
'n  IJ  beginning  to  he  \ 
ture :   the  interior  of  , 
no  ui  iMOh  nri'  !ia^  iitrciv  unaerg-one  complete  repair 
I  by  Baccmi,  and  it  is  now  at  lco|^  scriouslj  intended  ' 
-  rf»nor  of  that  structure  by  erecting  a  facade.  ^ 
1  or  is  beinpjdone  here  at  home,  it  \\itl  suf-  . 
rdeuce  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  our 
;id  mt— the  interior  of  the  Temple  church 
new  Palace  of  Westminster, 
cture  which  preceded  the  present  cathedral  of 
i  founded  hr  Charlemagne  in  the  ninth  century, 
816-71.     'i'hree  centuries  afterwards  it  acr^uired 

throuffhout  Chriitendom,  for  possessing  the  relics 

9o*eatled   Three  Kings  or  Magi,   which  had  been 

^t   from   Milan   by  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa 

'  V  storm,  in  1170;  and  highly  impro- 

itnpossible,  as  it  was  that  the  bonea 

■rr-un»  should  ever  have  been  collected 

lit  over  from  the  East^  the  legend  was  a 

Cologne:  the  city  became  the   resort  of 

om  all  i>art5  of  Europe,  and  most  costly  preaerits 

'  up  at  the  shrine  of  tlie  Three  Kinp.      During  | 

ous  state  of  affidrs  for  both  the  place  and  the 

structure  Itself  suflered  greatly  by  a  fire  which  i 

the  adjoining  one  of  St,  Mary*  about  1220,  and 

[both  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  which  were  only  | 

wherefore  it  wn5  determined  by  the  then  arch-  I 

ilbert  to  e^T^ct  n  new  edifice,  but  his  death  shortly 

f'T  many  years,  til!  it  was 

(archbishop  from  1237  to 

fKicurrence  of  ajiother  fire  in 

which  year  is  recorded  as  the 

^m^  ill'  ■■ '^  s tone  of  the  new  edifice. 

chltect  M  !  id  a  pile  upon  such  an  ex- 

'  '»-'fi'  '-  [     ^.i.iude  and  magnificence,  will 

liistorieal  enigma.     That  honour  has 

' )  -nr  a  certain  Gerard  von  Trond,  but 

(:t  evidence  of  his  having  been  honourably 

rvice?,  by  the  chapter,  in  1257,  it  is  CJt- 

Afiirtier  he  wa.^  more  than  the  superin- 

jk-      The  design  itself  has  been  attributed 

r  celebrated   Albertus  Magniis   (11^8—1280), 

have  been    no  less  eminent  as  an  architcet 

dman,  and  to  LavL^  erected  the  choir  of  the 

at  FreiburiT  und  that  of   the  Dominican 

ne.     Of  "I       '       1   a  pile  the  mere  foanda* 

— *  II  some  places  to  the  depth 

o^':mwmv    .<iM*v,and  the  further  advance 

led  for  many  years  by  dissensions  bc- 

„.iJ  the  citizcjis,'  bjr  the  iwpal  interdict 

removal  of  the  episcopiu  residence  to 

li  :  until  the  close  of  the  century  that  the 

resumed,  but  when  they  wen.%  jhey  were  prose- 

[with  encr;-*.    nn  1  the  choir  was  consecrated  and  opened 

iec,  S*  i7,  1321.     But  it  was  not  long  bc- 

►  fral  1:  !y  to  n?Iax  :  there  were  complaints  ol' 

11  u'.i  tlij  part  of  those  who  hud  the  udministra- 

Ij  fumisheii  by  the  pious ;  and  another  csuise  of 

*^     V    '    -ensions  broke  out  between  the 

In  the  meanwhile  however 

%^ui}v  .11   -1  jMiiw.i-   the  choir  und  its  chapel 3,  and 

riiiinj>luous  embellishnieuts  were  the  statues  of 

Jc5,  of  silver  gilt.     This  |j4irt  of  the  edifice,  at 

ng  riie  sanctuary  and  contiiuing  the  shrine  of 

Tri.?5   had  a  nanow  e*cii]H'  from  de-^tructiou  in 

'^n  a  violent   htirri<;ane  flung  down  one  ol 

■ij,  an  enormous  masj  of  stone,  from  the  east 

I  chuith,  which  not  only  crushed  in  the  vault  of  that 

Bt    injured   the  shrine  itself.      This  was  of  cour>o 

to  ll»e  tjjalico  of  the  Evil  One,  who  had  icl>  the 

of  hi«  talons  on  the  ?itone  itself.     The  ocrurrcnre 

likAve  been  ominous,  for  about  three  years  aftervturrls 

works  came  to  a  stop  when  the  southern  tower  of 

ont  had  t)een  carriea  up  about  200  feet,  or  the 

height  of  the  nave,  but  not  lialf  its  own  altitude. 

'^ '  ;di  idea  of  continuing  the  fabric  sc*otm  to 

trd.    The  choir  was  suffered  to  remain  a 

it  iit   ont"  f'lul,  mid  the  tower  another  at 

nther  was  done  until  about 


the  middle  of  the  I  (1743«5)  when  it  had  beVOfHc 

necessary  to  put  th>-  o  repair     Atl  that  wm  thcti  and 

afterwards  done,  further  than  absolute  neceaeity  required,  wm 
of  more  injury  than  tervice,  for  there  existed  neither  feeling 
for  nor  intelligence  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  accordingly  m 
the  alterations  were  in  a  vile  and  discordant  taste. 

Whatever  regret  may  have  hitherto  been  felt  at  the  condition 
of  a  structure  bo  glorious  even  in  its  incomplete  and  roaioied 
condition ,  it  has  perhaps  been  a  piece  of  singular  good  fortune  for 
Cologne  cathedral  that  no  earner  attem]>t  was  made  to  eoiii- 
plete  it  after  the  decline  of  the  Gothic  style,  for  in  that  case  it 
would  almost  to  a  certainty  have  proved  a  very  heterogeneous 
mass ;  whereas  Ijow,  we,  or  at  least  our  {posterity,  may  t>ehold  an 
edifice  as  thorooghly  consistent  throughout,  if  not  more  sothati 
had  it  pnoeeedcd  without  interruption  for  a  century  later.  In 
1816  Schlnkel  was  commi<<sioned  by  the  present  king,  then 
Crown- Prince  of  Prussia,  to  survey  and  report  upon  the  con- 
ditlon  of  the  cathedral ;  and  in  f  824  the  restoration  of  the 
choir  was  begun  by  Bau-inspeetor  Ahlert  of  Coloene.  In 
1829  he  commenoed  the  repairs  of  the  exterior  of  tie  choir 
and  its  flyine  bvittresaes.  Ahlert  died  in  1833,  and  was  luc- 
ceeded  by  Ernst  Zwimer  (the  restorer  of  the  abbey  of  Alten- 
berff  near  Cologne),  who  has  prosecuted  his  imuortanl  taak 
with  earnest  at^tion,  and  with  a  most  scrupulous  fidelity 
to  the  character  of  the  original  work  in  regard  to  the  etc* 
cution  of  the  details.  Alter  the  interior  of  the  choir  had 
been  fully  reinstated  by  hinij  and  embellished  with  carviiig 
and  atatues,  polychromy  and  gilding,  the  first  stone  of  the 
Neu'baVf  or  worsa  for  completing  tne  rest  of  the  structure, 
was  laid  with  great  Bolemnity  by  the  King  of  Prusiu, 
September  4th,  1842,  since  which  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  with  them,  four  compartments  of  the  south  aiile 
having  been  ftnished  in  1843^  antl  three  others  in  the  folio w- 
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ing  year.     Zwirner,  it  is  said,  calculates  ihat  the  whole  may 
be  completed  in  about  ihh-tv  years,  should  no  stopnife  take 
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9An  miky  eitenulljr ;  tba  drupes  oblong',  black.  Tho 
Of  this  plant  yields  a  limpid  oil,  with  a  pungent  tuq)cn- 
■lell,  which  congeals  into  a  buttery  caniphoraceous  sub- 
bl  It  possesses  the  same  properties  as  Co|)ail)a.  Dnn 
*  When  the  nuts  are  mature  they  contain  a  sweet  kernel, 
k  does  not  become  rancid,  and  which  resombles  a  sweet 
nt ;  they  are  eaten  both  raw  and  dressed  by  the  in  ha- 
ft of  the  Moluccas,  Bnnda,  and  New  Guinea ;  and  nii  oil 
pmoed  from  them,  which  is  used  at  the  table  when  fresh, 
Ibr  lamps  when  stale ;  bread  is  also  made  from  them, 
1^  tauenitii,  &c.,  for  the  table.  Eaten  fre>h  they  are  a[)t 
lag'  on  diarrhceas  and  dysenteries,  and  to  occasion  an  on- 
ion at  the  breast.'  The  same  tree  is  also  said  to  yioid 
'^Indian  Elemi.  It  is  a  native  of  the  continent  of  India, 
TAe  islands  of  the  Elastem  Archij)eIago. 

Cfardener't  Dictionary ;  Lindley,  Flora  Medica.) 
WR,  ACCIDENTAL.      [Accidental   Coix)ur, 

iuRS,  COMPLEMENTARY,  are  such  as  being 
I  together  give  rise  to  the  perception  of  whiteness. 

Newton  having,  in  a  dark  room,  received  upon 

i  a  pencil  of  light  from  the  sun,  intercepteil  the 

pencil  by  a  glass  lens  ;  then  on  placing  a  screen  of 

pai%  at  first  immediately  beyond  the  lens,  he  ol)served 

flour  image  was  strongly  tinted  with  all  the  pris- 

Tiolet,   indigo,    blue,  green,  yellow,    orange, 

i  [DiSPKSSJoy,  P.  C]  :  on  removing  the  screen  farther 

lens,   the  dilferent    bands  of  colour  approached 

libe  axis  of  the  hitter ;  and  at  the  focus  of  the  lens, 

complete  mixture  of  the  colours,  a  white  spot  was 

Afterwards,  on  intercepting  at  the  surface  of  the 

Tiolet,  blue,  and  green  rays,  the  sjwt  on  the  screen 

be  white,   and  assumed   a  colour  comi>ounded  of 

orange,  and  red  rays  which  remained:  again,  on 

tinr  the  red  and  violet  rays,  the  colour  became  com- 

I  or  the  remaining  rays,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  and 

if  a  tint  complementary  to  any  one  of  the  seven 
a>loars  were  required,  so  that  by  the  mixture  of 
ra  perfect  whiteness  might  be  produced,  that  tint 
compoonded  of  the  six  which  remain  when  the 
ar  is  removed ;  but  a  degree  of  whiteness  which 
near  the  perfect  state  as  may  be  in  general 
J  b  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red  ; 
llieqoently  a  colour  complementary  to  one  of  these 
^produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  two  others  merely.  \ 
^  ar  complementary  to  red  is  therefore  a  green  com|)Osod  j 
'  and  blue ;  that  wliich  is  complementary  to  oransre  : 
cyf  red  and  yellow)  is  blue :  the  colour  compjc- 
jellow  is  violet,  which  is  compounded  of  red  and 
he  corresponding  colours  in  the  columns  of  reflected 
kasnitted  tints  [Cotx>u]I8  or  Plates,  P.  C.  8.1,  among 
"ai«  Mack  and  white,  the  fonner  resulting  from  the 
Se  of  all  reflected  or  transmitted  rays,  are  comple- 
fej  tD  one  another. 

Foreolar  plate  of  metal  or  of  stiff  canlboard  be  divided, 
tm  drawn  ftwn  the  centre,  into  seven  sectors  whoso 
Hhaare  proportional  to  the  numbers  125,  75,  133,  167, 
5B:1,  222,  which  arc  nearly  the  projwrtions  that  the 
k  of  the  several  bands  of  colour,  beginning  with  the 
^tar  to  one  another  in  the  solar  spectrum ;  ancl  these 
Ibe  ocrfoored  conff)rmably  to  those  bands ;  upon  making 
lile  rcToWe  rapidly  about  an  axis  ])assing  through  its 
|L' white  light  will  be  jiroduced  by  the  blending  of  the 
ii  c^oarcd  rays.  Again,  if  any  one  of  the  sectors  be 
H  wHh  blade  paper ;  on  making  the  plate  revolve,  the 
'  tiie  Kght  produced  by  the  rays  from  the  uncovered 
^wm  be  complementary  to  that  of  the  former  sector. 
IURS  OF  PLATES  are  those  variously  tinted  rings 
I  which  appear  when  light  is  transmitted  through  or 
the  8urfisu*es  of  a  lamina  formed  of  any  trans- 
When  the  laminte  are  extremely  attenuated, 
are  sud  to  be  those  of  '  Thin  Plates ;'  if  tho 
I  eicecds  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  they  are  designated  the 
iik  •  Thick  Plates :'  and  when  between  two  olates  of 

^18  interposed  a  film  of  some  liquid,  the  colours  are 

1  liiafle  of  *  liixed  Plates.' 

lieoloorB  of  thin  plates  were  first  examined  by  Sir  I«aac 
I ;  and  this  philosopher,  in  onler  to  observe  them  con- 
lady,  placed  two  convex  lenses  of  long  foci  (14  and  50 
Ifa  contact  with  each  other  at  their  vertices,  keeping 
Rflogether  by  means  of  three  clamps  at  intervals  on  their 
iMemiccf,  to  that  there  tras  between  them  a  very  thin 


plate  of  air  concave  on  its  upper  and  lower  sides.  On  brinjr- 
mg  the  pair  of  lenses  to  an  open  window,  and  receiving  tiuj 
rays  of  light  from  the  sky  by  reflexion  from  them,  there  were 
olwerved,  the  plates  being  genily  jjressed  together,  seven 
series  of  cohered  rings  or  bands  about  a  black  sjwt  in  tho 
centre :  beyond  the  seventh  band  the  colours  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished.  The  diameters  of  the  bunds  beinjr  mea- 
sured, where  the  colour  in  each  was  the  brightest,  Newton 
found  that  those  diameters  Mere  proiwrtionai  to  the  square 
roots  of  the  series  of  odd  numbers  1,  3,  6,  7,  &c. :"  at  tho 
))laces  where  the  colours  were  the  least  bright,  the  diameters 
were  found  to  1x5  propoitionat  to  the  square  roots  of  the  series 
of  even  numbers  2,  4,  (5,  8,  &c.  The  radii  of  the  cun-aturcs 
of  the  lenses  being  known,  Newton  computed  the  thicknesses 
of  the  plate  of  air  at  the  circunifereni»es  m  wliich  the  colours 
of  the  bands  had  the  greatest  and  least  degrees  of  brightness ; 
and  he  found  {Opticas,  lib.  ii.)  that,  at  the  most  luminous 
part  of  the  ring  nearest  to  the  centre,  the  thickness  was  equal 
^'^  tt/ott  »"^b  :  the  thickness  at  the  most  obscure  jMirt  of  that 
ring  was  equal  to  p^'w  inch.  Hence,  from  the  law  above 
mentioned,  the  thicknesses  of  tho  air  at  the  most  and  least 
luminous  ]>arts  of  the  succeeding  rings  may  be  obtained ;  these 
thicknesses  being  considered  as  proiwrtional  to  the  semidia- 
meters  of  the  rings. 

If  lenses  whose  surfaces  have  different  curvatures  are  em- 
ployed, it  is  always  found  that  like  tints  are  produced  in  tho 
circumferences  of  circles  at,  places  where  the  intervals  between 
the  surfaces  are  equal,  the  eye  biMug  similarly  situated,  or  a 
line  supposed  to  be  drawn  to  it  from  the  centre  making  equal 
angles  with  a  plane  passing  through  all  the  rings  ;  and  this 
circumstance  serves  to  show  that  tlie  tints  de)x;nd  wholly  on 
the  distances  between  the  lenses.  If  the  anele  made  by  tho 
line  drawn  to  the  eye  be  diminished,  the  diameters  of  the 
rings  will  be  increased,  the  tints  remaining  the  saujc;  and 
Newton  has  given  a  rule  for  determining,  when  the  angles  of 
incidence  are  oblique,  the  interval  between  the  Itnscs  at  tho 
place  where  any  imrticular  tint  is  produced. 

When  the  rings  are  formed  by  homogeneous  light  they  arc 
found  to  be  more  numerous  than  when  the  light  is  mixed ; 
they  are  also  of  the  same  colour  as  the  lipht,  and  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  narrow  spaces  which  are  quite  black. 
The  diameters  of  the  rings  in  the  corrcsj ending  l)ands,  at  tho 
places  where  the  colours  arc  the  brightest,  are  different  when 
the  bands  are  formed  by  homogeneous  lights  of  different  co- 
lours, being  least  when  the  light  is  violet,  and  greatest  when 
red ;  and  Newton  computed,  from  the  measured  diameters  of 
the  rings  of  different  colours,  the  intervals  between  the  lenses 
at  the  places  where  the  brightest  parts  of  the  first  rings  from 
the  centre  are  formed  :  these  distances  are  found  to  be  equal 
to  -yj^  inch  for  extreme  red  rays,  and  ^t^cto  *n<*b  for  extrcnie 
violet  rays,  or  to  half  the  lengths  of  an  undulation  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  light. 

The  order  and  the  dimensions  of  the  coloured  rings  are  the 
same,  whether  air  occiii)y  the  space  between  the  lenses  or 
whether  the  latter  be  m  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  :  hut  when  a  transparent  medium,  as  water,  of  greater 
n^fractivc  |X)wer  than  air  is  interposed  between  them,  the  tints 
are  fainter  and  the  diameters  of  the  rings  are  less  ;  or  smaller 
distances  between  the  lenses  are  n'quisite  in  onler  to  produce 
the  same  tints:  it  is  ascertained  tliat,  viith  different  media, 
these  distances  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  relractivo 
indices. 

Corresponding  rings  of  colour  were  observed  by  Newton  in 
thin  plates  surrounded  by  me<Jia  less  dense  than  the  plates : 
thus  a  bubble  of  soap- water  exhibits,  by  the  gradual  subsid- 
ence of  tlip  fluid,  rings  of  colour  exactly  conformable  to  thoso 
between  ghws  lenses ;  and,  before  the  bubble  bursts,  a  dark 
spot,  al)out  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  formed  at  its  u|>per  part. 
Tlie  like  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  tliin  plates  of  mica 
and  in  bubbles  of  gla<^  blown  so  thin  as  to  burst. 

Newton  also  examined  and  described  the  phenomena  of  the 
coloured  rings  or  bands  between  lenses  when  the  light  is  trans- 
mitte<l  through  the  latter.  These  rings  are  less  bright  than 
those  which  are  formed  by  reflexion  •,  but  when  the  obliquity 
of  the  tnmsmitted  rays  to  the  plane  of  the  rings  is  considcniblc 
they  are  sufficiently  distinct:  in  the  centre  is  a  white  spot,  and 
the  colours  of  all  the  rings  arc  exactly  complemental  to  those  of 
the  corresponding  rings  which  are  seen  b^  the  reflected  rays. 
Newton's  arrangement  of  the  coloured  tints  in  the  first  and 
second  rings  or  Imnds,  reckoning  from  the  centre,  is  given  in 
the  following  table,  with  the  thicknesses  of  the  i)late8  of  air, 
water,  and  glass^  at  the  plact^  where  the  tints  arc  produced. 
The  unit  of  measure  b  one  millionth  part  of  an  Inch. 

8  £2 
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Nutbwof       lUiMtod 

Tnnmaitted 

Air. 

Water. 

Olu>. 

ttoBtad. 

TIatt. 

TliiU. 

I. 

Very  black 

•      • 

i 

i 

H 

BUck 

White 

1 

i 

ff 

Nearly  black 

•     . 

2 

14 

i| 

Blue 

Yellowiah  red 

31 

1} 

itt 

White 

Black 

8i 

81 

s| 

Yellow 

Violet 

H 

5* 
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Orange 

•     . 

8 

6 

8* 

Bed 

Blue 

9 

6t 

»1 

II. 

Violet 

White 

11* 

8} 

n 

Indigo 

.     • 

ISi 

H 

8A 

Hw 

Yellow 

14 

10* 

9 

Oreen 

Red 

18J 

"4 

»♦ 

Yellow 

Violet 

16f 

m 

lOi 

Orange 

.     . 

"1 

18 

11* 

Bright  red 

Bine 

18* 

18J 

111 

Scarlet 

•     • 

19J 

"* 

in 

This  table,  extended  eo  aa  to  include  the  seventh  band  of 
r«flacted  tints,  constitutes  that  which  is  called  Newton's  Scale 
ti  Colours. 

It  was  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  coloured  rinn  or  bands 
tluit  Newton  proposed  ttie  hypothesis  of  '  Fits  of  Easy  Re- 
flttion  and  Transmission '  [Uvdulatoet  Thbobt  of  Light, 
F.  C,  p.  511],  and  on  that  hypothesis  the  phenomena  ]na3r  be 
very  satSsfactoriW  acconnted  for.  The  following  ezorearions 
for  the  pkcea  of  the  rings  are,  however,  obtained  mim  the 
^dplea  of  the  widulatory  theory. 


it  has  any  of  the  values  IX,  {Xi,  {X,  te. ;  ooDieqvenUjf 
two  lenses,  at  distances  from  the  point  of  ooBtact  wbe 
are  in  the  proportion  of  3,  4,  6,  «c,  there  will  be  c 
Also  the  mtensity  of  the  reflected  tight  b  grea 
V  =  )X,  {X,  fX,  &C.,  or  when  the  squares  of  the  dist 
the  point  of  contact  are  in  the  proportioo  of  1,  3,  6, 
both  these  series  of  distances  are  coDformable  to  ol 
In  the  same  tract  (article  67)  it  ie  also  shown  ti 
tensity  of  light  refracted  through  the  second  plate  ii 
by 

(l-.^)t+4««sin.«y-V 

The  sum  of  the  two  expressions  is  always  equal  t< 
proves  that  the  reflected  and  refracted  tints  are  com] 
to  one  another,  conformably  to  observation. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  also  discovered  that  when  a  slei 
of  light  issuing  from  the  sun  is  reflected  from  the  a 
face  of  a  glass  mirror  of  the  kind  called  concavo-c 
receiving  the  reflected  pencil  on  a  screen  at  the  fc 
mirror,  a  hole  being  made  in  the  screen  to  let  the 
through,  four  or  five  concentric  rings  of  colour  are 
these  are  called  the  colours  of  thick  plates,  and  they 
to  those  which  are  formed  by  transmission  through 
of  air,  as  above  mentioned.  The  reflected  nun 
duced  whether  the  back,  or  convex  suriiM»,  of  the 
silvered  or  not,  but  in  the  latter  case  they  were 
they  were  not  produced  by  reflexion  from  a  metallic 

When  the  light  was  homogeneous  all  the  liags  i 
colour,  and  the  squares  of  the  diamelen  of  the  raoi 
parts  of  the  rinss  were  in  the  proportions  of  the  i 
4, 6,  &c. ,  while  the  squares  of  the  diameCen  of  the  d 
were  as  the  numbers  1, 3, 5,  &c.  On  osfaiff  glass  mi 
forent  thicknesses,  Newton  found  that  toe  diamc 
rings  were  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  thi 
the  mirrors. 

The  cause  of  these  coloured  rings,  as  explained  I 
NewtoD,  is  a  scattering  of  the  imys  in  a  pencil  of 
it  enters  a  refracting  medium,  as  glass,  with  a  polisl 


Let  MN  FQ  be  two  plates  or  spherical  lenses,  either  piano 
Or  doublv  convex,  in  contact  with  each  other  at  Z ;  and  let 
AB  be  the  dircK^tion  of  a  pencil,  or  of  a  wave  of  light  incident 
upon  tiie  first  or  upper  plate :  tiiis  will  be  refracted  in  some 
dtection  as  BC,  and  at  the  point  C  part  of  the  pencil  will 
emem  and  fall  on  the  other  plate  in  some  point  E,  where  it 
will  be  piutly  transmitted  through  that  plate  in  the  direction 
ER,  ana  nartly  reflected  in  the  direction  EF.  Another  part 
of  the  refract^  pencil  BC  will  be  reflected  at  C  in  the  direc- 
tion CD,  some  of  it  emerging  at  D,  and  the  rest  being  re- 
flected back  into  the  plate.  The  reflected  pencil  EF  will 
also  be,  in  part,  transmitted  through  the  upper  plate  in  some 
direction  as  FG,  and,  in  part,  reflected  in  the  direction  FH  : 
at  the  point  H  a  portion  will  be  transmitted  in  the  direction 
HS,  while  another  is  reflected  in  the  direction  HK,  and  so 
on.  Thus  it  is  eas^  to  perceive  that  the  rays  in  the  incident 
pencil  will,  by  their  interferences,  produce  the  phenomena  of 
coloured  rings,  both  by  reflexion  and  transmission,  about  the 
|X)int  of  contact  of  the  two  lenses. 

In  Airy's  *  Mathematical  Tracts'  (Undulatory  Theory, 
article  65)  it  is  shown  that,  if  /3  be  the  angle  of  incidence  at 
B,  y  the  corresponding  angle  of  refraction,  a  the  co-efficient 
of  the  formula  for  a  vibration  in  the  incident  pencil,  e  the 
multiplier  of  the  same  co-efiScient  for  the  refracted  vibration, 
and  U  the  distance  between  the  plates  ;  the  formula  for  the 
intensity  of  the  reflected  light  is 

4aV8in.«YV 


(l-<4)S4.4tf«sin.«— V 


where  »=  3*1416,  X  is  the  length  of  a  wave,  which,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  a  '  Fit '  for  each 
kind  of  liffht,  and  V  represents  2D  cos.  (3. 

From  this  formula  it  is  manifest  that  when  D  =  0,  the  in- 
tensity of  reflected  light  vanishes,  whatever  be  the  value  of  X ; 
theretbre,  when  two  plates  are  in  contact,  and  for  a  like  reason 
when  a  soap-bubble  is  at  the  point  of  bursting,  a  black  spot 
Appears.     The  reflected  light  vanishes  when  V  =  0,  or  when 


Thus,  if  a  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  C  fall 
larly  on  the  surface  of  glass,  the  greater  part  of  tl 
dircctiy  through  the  medium  to  B,  and  are  reli 
thence  back  in  the  line  BA  to  C ;  but  many  of  t 
entering  the  glass  at  A,  are  scattered  (on  accoun 
larities  in  the  polished  surface)  in  different  directi 
Ab:  these  rays  are  reflected  at  the  opposite  sui 
glass  in  directions  such  as  ac,  bdy  as  if  they  came  f 
tain  point  Q ;  and,  in  passing  from  the  glass  to  the  i 
refracted  as  if  they  came  from  a  certain  other  point  q\ 
time  many  of  the  rays  reflected  in  the  direction  BA. 
at  A,  are  scattered  (as  the  incident  rays  were  si-aii 
same  point)  in  diflerent  directions,  as  AD,  AE,  w 
the  rays  reflected  from  such  points  as  a  and  b.  ! 
the  ditferenco  between  the  lengths  of  the  lines  div« 
A  and  Q  is  equal  to  a  multiple  of  ^X,  or  half  an 
the  waves  of  light  are  in  opposite  phases,  an<l  cc 
destroy  each  other's  effects ;  while,  in  the  interna 
these,  coloured  spaces  form  themselves  by  the  mis 
waves :  as  this  takes  place  conically  about  the  axis 
evident  that  the  interferences  wnll  form  a  number  of 
dark  rings  on  a  screen  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  1 
places  or  convergence.  If  the  m^ium  from  whicl 
is  reflected  be  a  concavo-convex  mirror,  it  b  evidof 
interfering  rays  from  a  number  of  incident  {lenciL' 
from  the  centre  of  curvature  will  cause  the  colo< 
between  the  dark  rinss  to  have  oonaiderable  bright 
By  an  analysis  which  may  be  seen  in  the  *1 
Light/  by  Sir  John  HerKhel  (<  EncyclopttdSa  Mc 
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it  is  shown,  on  the  undulatory  hypothetis,  that  the 
I  diameters  of  the  alternate  bright  and  dark  rings  i» 
1g  to  that  which  was  determined  by  Newton, 
ncil  of  light  from  the  sky  pass  through  a  circular 
ad  fall  nearly  jjerpendicularly  upon  a  plate  of  glass 
llel  surfaces^  and  if  after  transmission  the  rays  l)e 
'  fall  on  a  plate  of  glass  of  equal  thickness  hut  in- 
he  former  at  a  small  angle ;  the  direct  image  of  the 
ifter  transmission  through  the  second  plate,  will  be 
x>Iour ;  but,  besides  this  image,  there  will  be  others 
produced  by  the  light  passing  thnmgli  the  second 
'  two,  four,  &c.  internal  reflexions.  All  these 
iges  except  the  first  arc  so  fuint  us  to  \tc  scarcely 
t  that  first  is  observed  to  be  traversed  by  fifteen  or 
irallel  fringes  or  bunds :  the  thn^e  which  are  nearest 
itre  consist  of  blackish  and  white  stri))es,  and  the 
bright  bands  of  red  and  green  li^ht:  the  fringes 
I  pamllcl  to  the  common  sections  ot  the  >urfaces  of 

ihcnomena  were  first  observed  !>y  Sir  David  Brew- 
in  account  of  them  is  given  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Phi- 
Transactions,*  vol.  vii.  The  cause  is  ascribed  to 
lat  Home  of  the  rays  in  the  several  reflexions,  after 
the  plates  and  the  interval  between  them,  will  diflbr 
1  length  of  route  as  to  be  inca{)ablo  of  interfering 
mother ;  while  others  will  differ  in  this  re  spect  by 
1  quantities,  and  therefore,  by  their  interferences, 
ice  colours.  Sir  John  Herschel  calls  such  bands 
rfi'c  line3^  or  lines  of  equal  tint. 
im£r,  looking  at  a  luminous  object  through  two  plates 
aving  a  little  moisture  between  them  (mixed  plates) 
about  it  fringes  of  colour  like  those  which  are  seen 
ites :  and  he  found,  on  receiving  the  rays  reflected 
class,  that  fringes  were  formed  in  the  same  directions 
prs,  but  many  times  larger.  When  a  lens  of  long 
laud  upon  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  with  a  little  grease 
hem,  he  obscn-ed,  on  looking  at  the  edge  of  a  bright 
ieries  of  concentric  rings,  in  which  the  tints  on  one 
!  diameter  corresponding  to  the  edge  of  the  object 
elementary  to  those  on  the  other  side :  the  diameters 
rs  were  found  to  vary  with  the  refractive  |)Ower  of 
liminishing  as  that  power  increased, 
ids  between  the  plates  were  water  intermixed  with 
fair,  oil  mixed  with  water,  and  the  like  ;  and  Dr. 
■ribes  the  formation  of  the  colours  to  the  intcrlercnce 
cs  of  litfht  in  consequence  of  the  ditference  of  velo- 
which  they  move  in  the  two  different  kinds  of  fluid 
he  plates. 

CHOUX,  PATRICK,  a  statist  and  political  econo- 
born  at  Dumbarton  on  the  14th  of  March,  1745. 
rs  to  have  in  his  jouth  struggled  with  difliciiltics 
*  vented  his  receivmg  a  liberal  education.  At  an 
3d  of  life— apparently  when  he  was  little  more  tlian 
ars  old — he  endeavoured  to  push  his  fortune  in  the 
Virgrinia.  In  1766  he  returned  to  Scotland  and 
Glasgow,  where  he  subsequently  became  instru- 
tbe  establishment  of  a  coffee-house  or  news-room, 
inge,  the  Chamlier  of  Commerce,  and  various  other 
titutions.  He  afterwards  vbited  the  Continent  with 
of  making  iiis  countrymen  acquainted  with  the 
'  textile  fabrics  which  would  give  our  niaiuifactures 
rhances  of  success  in  the  continental  markets ;  and 
quent  rise  and  progress  of  our  mnslin  trade  are  said  to 
I  produced  by  nis  exertions  on  that  occasion.  In 
ettled  in  London,  where  he  soon  at\cr wards  directed 
ion  to  the  important  question,  whether  the  various 
Items  of  the  metropolb  were  as  eflicient  as  they 
made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  their  legitimate 
suppression  of  crime.  lie  was  one  of  the  three 
rj  justices  of  peace  appointed  in  1792.  In  1796  he 
I  hia  well  known  work,  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Police  of 
ropolis,  explaining  the  various  crimes  and  niisdc- 
I  which  at  present  are  felt  as  a  pressure  on  tlie  com- 
ind  fuggestinff  remedies.'  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Col- 
in 1798,  Bentnam  states  that  7500  copies  of  this  work 
I  been  aold.  Although  changes  lx)th  in  the  police 
OS  and  the  state  of  society  have  superseded  tlic  in- 
I  contained  in  this  work,  it  is  still  frec^ucntly  referred 
ts  statistical  data,  and  views  of  the  proper  principles 
regulations,  had  much  influence  in  tlic  furtherance  of 
vm  of  the  metropolitan  police  which  took  place  so 
Bi  tfter  the  book  was  published.  In  1800  he  drew, 
i  lanstince  of  Bentham,  of  whom  he  was  a  valued 


friend,  the  Thames  Police  Act— 40  Geo.  III.  c.  87,  a  mea- 
sure now  understood  to  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Harriot. 
In  the  .came  year  he  published  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Commerce 
and  Police  of  the  River  Thames :  containing  an  Ilislorical 
View  of  the  Trade  of  the  Port  of  London :  and  suggesting 
means  of  j)reventing  the  depredations  thereon,  by  a  legislative 
system  of  River  Police.*  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  a  great  pro- 
n;oter  of  the  system  of  charity-schools,  holding  the  opinion, 
which  is  every  day  obtaining  additional  adherents,  that  the 
education  of  the  people  is  the  main  protection  of  society  from 
those  social  e\'ils  which  penal  legislation  can  but  ])artially  cure 
when  they  have  broken  out.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1820.  'fhere  is  a  memoir  of  him  in  the  *Gentleman*s  Ma- 
gazine,' and  he  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Bentham's  works. 

COLUMBA,  commonly  called  the  Apostle  of  the  High- 
landers, or  Scoto-Irish,  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  teachers  of  Christianity  in  Scotland,  and  is  known  in 
history  as  the  founder  of  the  abbey  and  college  of  lona  in  tho 
Western  Isles.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland :  his  biographers 
give  his  pedigree  with  great  precision,  but  even  if  its  preciao 
accuracy  could  be  trusted,  its  repetition  here  would  aflbrd 
the  reader  nothinz  more  valuable  than  a  series  of  strange 
names.  He  is  said  to  have  been  l)om  in  the  year  521.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  collations  of  recent  investigators,  he  ar- 
rived in  Scotland  in  the  year  563.  The  island  of  Hi,  or 
lona,  where  he  established  himself  with  his  disciples,  may  be 
presumed,  from  the  vestiges  of  a  worship  earlier  than  Cnris- 
tianity  still  extant  there,  imd  commonly  cjdled  Druidical  re- 
mains, to  have  been  a  seat  of  the  pagan  worship  of  the 
day,  and  it  is  probable  that  Columba  desired  to  attack  the  lion 
in  his  den.  The  greater  part  of  the  neighbouring  west  coast 
of  Scotland  was  peopled  by  the  Scots,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Ireland;  the  districts  south  of  lona,  and  the  broad  tracts 
of  com [lara lively  level  land  stretching  eastward,  were  inha- 
bited by  the  i»eople  called  Picts.  Columba  is  said  to  have 
established  an  equal  influence  with  both  races.  In  the  much 
debated  question  whether  the  Picts  were  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
origin,  a  passage  in  Adamnan*s  Life  of  Columba  gives  perhaps 
the  most  distinct,  though  very  limited,  evidence  that  exists  on 
the  subject.  It  states  that  ColumlMi,  who  as  an  Irishman 
must  have  been  of  tlie  same  Celtic  origin  as  the  Scots  or  Irish 
Dalriads  who  surrounded  him  on  the  west  coast,  required  an 
interpreter  when  he  communicated  with  the  kini  of  the 
Picts.  The  Life  of  Columba  by  Adamnan  is  a  work  frequently 
consulted  by  investigators  into  the  early  history  of  Christianity 
in  Britain.  *  An  accurate  list  of  the  various  shajiCS  in  which 
this  little  book  has  Ijeen  reprinted  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of 
Adamnan  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  A  translation  of  this 
work,  with  critical  comments,  was  published  in  1798,  with 
the  title  *  The  Life  of  St.  Columba,  the  Apostle  and  Patron 
Saint  of  the  antient  Scots  and  Picts,*  by  John  Smith,  D.D.,  a 
work  full  of  very  absurd  blunders.  Adamnan 's  Life  contains 
few  biographical  facts  which  can  be  de|)ended  on,  but  it  is  a  very 
curious  memorial  of  the  manners  of  the  day.  Even  the  dreams 
and  miracles  with  which  it  is  crowded  are  instructive  when 
critically  examined.  Columba  is  believed  to  have  l)een  the 
founder  of  the  Culdees  [Ci'LDEEs],and  in  connection  notonl^' 
with  them,  but  with  the  i«gan  rites  which  he  superseded,  his 
memory  is  traditionally  presiTved  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
There  is  a  Highland  proverb,  of  whi<  h  the  translation  is— 
'  Earth,  earth,  on  the  mouth  of  Oran,  that  ho  may  blab  no 
more.'  The  tradition  connected  with  this  is,  that  Oran  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  Columba,  who,  as  a  s:icrifice  at  tlie 
building  of  lona,  was  buried,  whether  alive  or  dead  is  not 
stated.  This  tradilion,  whi(;h  is  given  as  the  version  of  the 
pagan  priests,  says  that  Columba  opened  the  grave  three  da^s 
aftcrw  ards,  and  Oran  told  him  that  hell  was  not  such  a  place 
as  he  rej)ortod  it  to  be.  Whereuiwn  Columba,  to  prevent  his 
impiously  communicating  the  idea  to  others,  called  out  to 
those  who  were  with  him  in  the  words  of  the  proverb.  Co- 
lumba is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  597.  There  is  an 
account  of  his  life  in  Chalmers'  *  Caledonia,  i.  311,  and  m 
Jamieson's  '  Ac<ount  of  the  Culdees.' 

CCMARUM,  a  scnus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Rosaceie.  It  has  a  concave  8-10  parted  calyx  in  two 
rows,  the  five  exterior  sepals  being  smallest ;  4-5  petals;  the 
receptacle  ultimately  large,  fieshy,  spongy,  Mid  persistent; 
the  style  latend  m-ar  the  summit  of  the  nut,  the  seed  ascend- 
ing. There  is  but  one  species  of  to  pcnus,  C.  palnstre, 
Marsh  Cinquefoil.  It  has  an  ascending  stem,  is  about  one 
foot  high,  has  pinnate  leaves,  dark  V^n>^«  flowers  and  nu- 
u^rous^irpels^atcM^  on    ^^^^  .W^X^^^  ^^M^'    Th« 
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pVant  is  a  native  of  Great  Briuin.  It  is  faund  m  nmrslies  and 
peaty^  bogs.  The  fniit  h  called  in  Scotland  Cow-l>errips, 
The  roots  dye  wool  of  a  dirty  red  colour^  imd  |)Osscss  a  siiffi- 
cicot  amount  of  tiinnin  to  render  them  iivailaljlc"  for  making 
leather.  In  gardens  it  will  grow  in  nny  moist  soil^  and  may 
be  infrea^ed  by  dividing  at  the  mot. 

(Bai>Tneton,  Manual;  Don,  Gard,  Diet,) 
COMB.  Combs  are  ijencrally  niidc  of  a  thin  plate  of 
wood^  hom,  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  Ixinc,  or  metal ,  which  may 
l>e  cither  fl;it  or  curved,  having  nno  or  two  of  its  edges  in- 
dented with  narrow  slif*,  which  divide  the  snbstaTicc  of  tlic 
comb  into  lon^,  line,  pointed  teeth,  Cotubs  employed  in  ihe 
woollen  manufaclure,  for  disentail  gting  I  he  fihres  of  wool, 
which  eontinn  two  or  more  rows  of  metal  teeth,  not  formed 
by  cutting  the  edges  of  a  plate,  but  by  inserting  the  teeth  in 
a  stock  of  wood  or  other  material,  and  eards  and  (TJrding- 
machmes,  wliieh  consist  of  many  snch  rows  oi'  wiro  teeth 
.  iitcd  together,  so  a*  to  form  what  may  be  styled  a  brasli  of 
mctaHtc  combs,  are  described  under  Woollev  a^d  Worsthd 
MAMrACTuat:*,  1*.  C,  pp.  551-554,  Cotton  Spinning,  P.  C.* 
p.  D&,  and  Cardj^,  P»  C.  S.,  p.  289.  Somewhat  similar  to 
the  last  are  the  curry -eombs  used  in  dressing  horses,  which 
consist  of  a  nund^r  of  iron  plates  noteheil  on  one  edge  to 
fortn  SBw-likc  teeth,  nod  attached  by  the  other  edge  to  an 
iron  back,  in  narallel  lities,  so  as  to  fbrui  an  instniment  the 
action  of  whieli  is  between  that  of  ft  Bcrajior,  a  comb,  and  a 
brush. 

In  iho  mode  of  cutting  and  shaping  the  plates  of  w  hich 
combs  arc  formed  there  is  little  to  call  for  remark,  but  in  the 
act  of  com  Cutting  or  comb-iiarting,  by  w  hich  the  teeth  are 
cut  of  a  uniform  size,  at  etjiml  and  often  very  minute  intervals, 
and,  in  mtiny  cases^  of  extreme  thinncjs  or  fineness,  much  in- 
Kcnuity  has  been  called  Into  exercise.  The  old  method  of 
forming  the  teeth  was  by  means  of  a  double  saw,  consisting  of 
two  separate  fine  saw^,  placed  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
adjustetl  to  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  enibi-acc  a 
tooth  of  the  required  fniencss  hetwcen  them.  These  two 
saws  are  so  arranged  that  while  one  cuts  into  the  cotnb  to  the 
ftill  depth  required,  the  other  cuts  oidy  aljout  hall"  thai  depth, 
and  by  this  contrivance  the  uniformity  of  the  condj  i.^  secured, 
because,  w  hile  the  dcej>cr  saw^  is  conipleling  the  first  cut,  the 
shallotver  one  is  forming  the  eommenceniont  of  the  second, 
and  when,  on  the  eomjiletion  of  the  first  cut,  the  deep  saw  is 
put  into  the  second  cut  to  complete  it,  the  shallower  one  im- 
mediately coumientes  a  third.  The  cuts  thus  formed  are  snti- 
sef|uenllv  enlarged  and  rendered  smoother  by^  means  of  a  very 
tldn  wedge-shaped  61e,  which  al<o  j>oints  the  teclli.  With 
such  accuracy  may  these  operations  Ix"  j)erformed,,  tliat  deli- 
cate ivory  combs,  with  from  fifty  to  sixty  teeth  in  an  inch, 
are  produced  in  this  way.  Though  this  method  of  couib-eut- 
ting  b  still  jiractiaed,  a  superior  and  nmch  ouicker  mode  of 
pcrfonuing  the  same  oj^ralions  hy  means  of  circular  saws  and 
revolving  cutters  for  pointing  the  teeth  hns  been  long  in  use  ; 
a  machine  for  tliis  purpose,  having  a  sorters  of  saws  or  cullers 
fixed  upon  one  axis,  witti  washers  between  them  to  i-egnlate 
the  distance  of  the  cut?;,  and  consecpient  size  of  the  teeth, 
having  been  (wtenteil  by  Mr.  Bundy  as  early  as  1706. 

Bv  the  uboTc-descrilwd  modes  ol  comb-entting  all  the  ma- 
terial of  the  interstices  between  the  teeth  is  lost  or  destroyed, 
but  by  the  o]>eralion  known  as  the  imriimj  of  combs  such  loss 
or  waste  of  material  may  hf*  avoined  in  the  manufacture  of 
combs  of  tortoises  hell,  horn,  or  any  other  tough  material ; 
two  coud-is  being,  by  this  process,  made  out  of  one  piece,  the 
teeth  of  one  being  eut^  by  the  pressure  of  ehise!-like  instru- 
ments, out  of  the  interstices  ot  the  other.  According  to  a 
pajier  in  the  fortv-ninth  volume  of  the  '  Transaciions '  of  the 
S<>ciety  of  Arts,  descriptive  of  (he  improved  machine  contrived 
for  this  purjwse  by  Mr,  Rogers,  lhl«  ingenious  mode  of  form* 
ing  comlis  was  invented  by  an  artisan  named  Riekett^,  who 
was  led  to  the  invention  by  being  engaged  in  the  production 
of  oruauH'nted  tortoiseshcfl  combs  In  which  the  dccomtive 
parts  were  formed  hy  the  pressure  of  cutters.  The  nan>e  cyf 
RickctL*  is  not  referre^I  to  in  the  articles  on  cfimb-mak ing  in 
Dr.  Urt*'9  *  Dictionary  of  Ari^  *  and  Mebert*s  *  EncinecrVand 
Mechanic's  Encyclo|)aHlia,*  but  both  those  works  contain  a 
notice,  and  the  latter  an  engraving  olso,  of  a  machine  for  per- 
fanning  this  opemlion,  which  is  described  as  the  invent  ion  of 
Mr.  Lyne.  In  this  machine,  the  \'anous  motions  of  which  are 
effected  by  the  alternating  action  of  a  lever  handle,  the  piece 
<>f  tortoiscshcll  or  horn  which  is  to  be  convert**d  into  a  [)air 
of  combs  is  frceyrcd  uixm  a  traversing  carriage,  which  is 
rtp«ble  of  motion  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
tse^  of  the  v<mhj  bf  means  of  &  tcrew  turned  by  a  xatchct- 
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wheel,  which  is  ad\Tinced  one  tooth  hj  eaeli 
lever,  and   which,  by  varying  the  fixe  of  the 
may  he  made  to  move  the  carriage  more  or  less 
the  intended  breadth  of  the  teeth  of  the  ctimb. 
is  made  hollow,  to  receive  an   iron  beater,  thr 
softens  the  horn,  and  then-by  renders  it  morccEii 
twwn  each  movement  of  the 
chisel  Cijual  in  breadth  to  the  1 
comb,  is  hrouglit  down  with  miuh  im.   ar-n 
through  the  horn  or  tortoiseshell.     As  the   ten 
t]uireii  to  be  |>erfcctly  j>anille),  but  in  »»  -!'•   Kf  #i 
shaped,  I  he  successive  cuts  of  the  chi  — 
obliquely,  first  in  one  direction,  and   tl 
which  provision  is  made  by  an  arransrement  fer 
ehaogiug  the  position  of  the  cutter  durinsr  iti  «i 
I>air  of  very  narrow  chisels  mounted  at  r 
'At  the  cmls  of,  the  long  cutter,  serve,  ! 
Fccntj  to  connect  each  pair  of  cuts  at  their  t^nvcij 
tuities,  so  as  to  detach   the  ends  of  the  teeth 
quent  iuqirovement  ot  the  parting  prn 
employed,  set   permanently  at  the  it*j 
of  obliquity,  and  hming  relunis  to  lilH-rar 
teeth.     In  Mr.  Rogers'?  engine,  above  re' 
obtained  a  prize  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  : 
Qui  red  movements  arc  obtained  hy  very  siai| 
tning  being  ejected  hy  the  continuous  tun 
which t  by  means  of  a  crank,  works  a  douM 
chisels  of  which  are  capable  of  adjustment  ri' 
size  of  the  teeth,  wliilc  the  screw  for  movmg  the  It 
riagc  is  turned  by  means  of  a  cog-wheel  umm  it*  vt, 
ing  into  another  on  the  axis  of  the   wincii»     TT>e 
motion  between  each  operation  o^  the  cutter  is  rtfj 
varying  the  relative  sizes  of  these  cog- w heels  ;  and 
sation  of  the  motion  of  the  carriage  during  the  opt 
the  cutter  is  provided  for  by  iTmoving  fheeogs  froca 
of  the  circumference  of  one  of  the  wheels.     For  ibe 
working  two  of  the  principul  materiaU  of  cotnU,  # 
and  ToRTOTfitrauKLL,  P.  C  8. 

COMIUxNATIOX    LAWS.     The  laws  kno^i 
name   were   rej>ealed  in    1824,     Till   then   any  roi 
of  any  two  or  more  ma.*iter3,  or  of  any  two  or  mo 
men,  1o   lower  or  raise  wages,  or  to   increai©  or 
the  number  of  hours  of  work,  or  Quantity  nf  wi^ 
done,  was  punishable  at  conmion  law  as  n 
and  there   were  also  thirty-five  statutes   in 
of  them  applying  to  particular  trades,  proh 
tions  of  workmen  against  masters*     Tlie  8<  t 
(5  Geo.  IV.  e.  P6)  repealed  all   tlie  statute  unti 
law  ogainst  combinations  of  masters  and  of  workmnit 
a  sununary  mode  of  conviction,  and  a  punishroeni  odl 
ing  two  months'  i m prise nm cut  for  violent  intrrfcra 
workmen  or  masters,  and  for  combinations  fo-  *  ^^^ 
ference  ;  and  contained  a  proviso  with  regard 
for  violent  interference,  tnat  no  law  in  force 
them  should  he  altered  or  affected  by  ihe  act.     iiul 
common  law  spainst  cond>inations  being  re|>calrd  \x 
this  proviso  was  considered  as  of  no  force:  t 
went  beyond  the  Intentions  of  the  fraiucrs  iii 
hi  nations  unattended  with  violence  for  tJie 
trolling  masters  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on   : 
manufactures,  as  well  as  peaceable  combini^ 
advance  of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours  of 
was  passed  after  an  inouiry  into  the  subject  h\  jl  t% 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Ilume,  which  reported  to  the  b 
following  nmong  other  rej*olutions : — 

*  That  the  masters  have  oflcn  united  and  conihine*! 
the  rales  of  their  workmen's  wages,  as  well  --  ti*  ri» 
mand  \ov  an  increase,  and  to  regulate  their  h 

and  sometimes  to  discharge  their  workmen 
consent  to  the  conditions  oHcred  to  them  ;    w  ' 
followed  by  nispension  of  work,  riotous  profx 
of  violence. 

*  That  presecutions  have  frequently  been  rprrircl  o 
the  statute  and  the  common  h«w  n  "  '  In 
many  of  them  have  suffered  difterr!  [fi 
for  conibinmg  and  conspiring  to  nji 

their  iidurtion,  and  to  regulate  thr^ 

*  That  several  instances  have  b* 
of  proscc  nlions  against  roasters  for 

lina  to  rcgnlate  the  hours  of  w  or^  ^  . 

been  adduced  of  any  mfiftcr  having  beeit  ptmiibfd 

offeiice. 

*  That  It  14  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  foaai 
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kbncn  should  be  freed  from  such  restrictions  as  regard  the 
bof  wagrs  and  the  hours  of  working,  and  be  left  at  perfect 
Wty  to  make  such  agreements  as  they  may  mutually  think 

'Tlwt  therefore  the  statute  h\n  which  interfere  in  these 
ttkalars  between  masters  and  workmen  should  be  repealed ; 
(also  that  the  common  law,  under  which  a  peaceable  meet- 
ofBasten  or  workmen  «aay  be  i>rosecuted  as  a  conspiracy, 
lid  be  altered/ 

nmediately  after  the  passing  of  this  act  a  number  of  widely 
Bizcd  and  formidable  combinations  arose  in  various  trades 
nanufactures  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  masters  as 
le  way  in  which  they  should  conduct  their  business;  and 
extent  to  which  the  act  had  repealed  the  common  law 
K  doubtful,  and  the  act  havine  dearly  gone  beyond  the 
utkms  on  which  it  was  erounded  in  legalizing  combina- 
^  Mr.  Iluskisson,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
•d  eariy  in  the  session  of  1 825  for  a  committee  to  consider 
^fleets  of  the  act  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  95  ;  and  a  committee  was 
ntcd  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Wallace,  then  Vice- 
iident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  its  chairman.  This 
■htee  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  the  previous 
in,  and  the  enactment  of  another  :  and  in  consequence  of 
rncommendation  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  129,  was  passed,  which 
to  act  DOW  in  force  relative  to  combinations. 
%Sm  act  repealed  the  5  (vco.  IV.  c.  95,  and  all  the  statutes 
A  that  act  had  rei)ealed.  It  relieved  from  all  prosecution 
'pnnishucnt  persons  meeting  solely  to  consult  upon  rate 
nccs  or  hours  of  work,  or  eiiterine  into  any  agreement, 
|uor  WTLttCD,  on  these  points.    And  it  provideil  a  punish- 

K''nut  wore  than  three  months*  impnsoumcnt,  witli  or 
hard  labour,  for  any  one  using  violence  or  threats  to 
|fea  workman  leave  his  luring,  or  return  work  unfinished,  or 
^    to  accept  work,  or  belong  to  any  club,  or  contribute  to 
fund,  or  pay  any  fine  for  not  belonging  to  a  club, 
buting  to  a  common  fund,  or  refusing  to  conform  to 
made  for  advance  of  wages  or  lessening  of  the  hours 
,  or  regulations  of  the  mode  of  carr)'iug  on  any  busi- 
mid  for  any  one  using  violence  to  make  any  master  alter 
ide  of  carrying  on  his  business. 

the  act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  1 29,  therefore,  combinations  of 
II  and  workmen  to  settle  as  to  rate  of  wages  and  hours  of 
rare  made  legal  and  freed  from  all  punishment :  but  the 
jOQ  law  remains  as  it  was  as  to  combinations  for  otlierwise 
iOiiig  masters. 

9  Grco.  IV.  c.  31,  assaults  in  i)ursunncc  of  a  combination 
e  the  rate  of  wages  are  made  punishable  by  imprison- 
ed hard  labour. 

Onnmittce  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  sat  in  1838,  pre- 
rer  by  Sir  Ilenry  Pamell,  to  consider  the  cticct  of 
itioiis  of  woriunen ;  but  nothing  followed  from  this 


SMBRETA'CE^.  [Tkrmixama,  P.  C] 
MBUSTION,  a  process  in  which  both  light  and  heat 
Wtted  by  chemical  agency :  thus,  when  a  piece  of  char- 
it  ignited  and  put  into  oxygen  gas,  comuustion  com- 
Btt,  and  continues  witli  increasing  brilliancy  until  the 
Cou  disappears,  or  the  oxygen  has  undergone  a  change 
h  renders  it  incapable  of  further  action  as  a  supporter  of 
Coition. 

I  the  same  way,  if  we  ignite  a  slender  piece  of  iron  and 
me  it  in  oxygen  gas,  much  light  and  heat  arc  given  out 
ke  combustion  of  the  iron  ;  the  gas  disap))cars,  and  the 
I  hy  combining  with  it,  has  acquired  a  new  form  and 
lertiei,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  converted  into  oxide  of 
• 

Wse  two  cases  will  exhibit  instances  of  the  more  im|X)rt- 
^tangea  which  accompany  combustion  :  in  the  first  a  solid 
jr.  charcoal,  by  combining  with  oxygen,  becomes  gaseous, 
)g  cofiTcrted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  oxygen, 
ifjk  it  still  retains  its  gaseous  form,  is  found  to  l>c  so 
rely  altered  in  properties,  that  it  is  no  longer  ca]>ablc  of 
porting  life  or  comuustion,  but  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
jpitates  carbonate  of  lime  from  limc-watcr. 
p  the  second  examole,  unlike  the  first,  the  oxygen,  docs 
jtetain  its  gaseous  form,  nor  docs  the  iron,  like  the  char- 
i,  lose  .its  solid  form,  being,  as  already  stated,  converted 
I  oude  of  iron,  which  is  a  solid  body. 
Kitinction  is  then  to  be  made  between  coinbi/siion  and 
Nor.  In  the  former,  heat  and  light  are  elicited  by  che- 
■I  agency ;  but  the  substances  by  which  it  is  produced 
logo  so  complete  a  change  of  properties,  that  if  we  were  to 
(  frnh  diarooal  in  thecarbomc  add  gas  resulting  from  the 


combustion  of  the  first  piece,  no  combustion  would  again 
occur:  so  also,  if  the  oxide  of  iron  obtained  in  the  second  case 
were  heated  in  a  fresh  portion  of  oxvgen  gas,  neither  would 
suffer  any  change  of  properties,  or  give  out  any  light  or  heat 
by  choniical  agency. 

It  is  however  well  known  that  if  certain  bodies,  such  as  a 
mass  of  oxide  of  iron  or  a  stone,  be  ignited,  it  will  continue 
to  give  out  both  light  and  heat  for  a  longer  or  shorter  |)eriod, 
according  to  the  cooling  jwwer  to  which  it  is  exposed.  But 
in  this  case  the  ignited  oxide  of  iron  or  stone  gives  out  tho 
light  and  heat  which  it  had  previously  received  from  the  con- 
tact of  bodies  in  combustion. 

It  is  then  to  be  understood,  tliat  while  incomlntslihle  bodies 
which  have  been  ignited  yield  only  the  light  and  heat  which 
they  had  previously  received  from  bodies  in  comhustion^  com- 
bustible bodies  evolve  the  light  and  heat  which  they  generate 
by  chemical  agency. 

In  all  common  cases  of  combustion  the  heat  which  is  gene- 
rated bv  it  is  accompanied  by  flume,  but  not  necessarily  so. 
Some  idea  of  the  difference  may  be  fonned  by  observing  tho 
circumstances  under  which  bituminous  coul  and  anthracite 
burn;  the  former  bums  with  flame,  and  the  latter  with 
scarcely  any. 

COMBUSTION,  SPONTANEOUS  HUMAN.  This 
term  is  applied  to  a  singular  phenomenon  which  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  human  system.  Many  of  the  older  medical 
writers  spoke  of  a  mysterious  buniing  of  the  human  body, 
which,  as  it  seldom  occurred,  was  frequently  doubte<l.  Cases 
however  of  a  consuming  or  decomposition  of  various  parts 
of  the  body  during  life,  with  the  evolution  of  light,  have 
been  constantly  put  on  record,  and  although  often  misre- 
presented by  superstition  and  ignorance,  the  evidence  of  such 
a  combustion  of  the  human  body  is  admitted  as  perfectly  satis- 
factory by  the  best  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence  of  the 
present  day. 

One  of  the  earliest  well-authenticated  cases  put  on  record 
occurs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Copenhagen  Society.  A 
woman  of  the  lower  classes,  who  luul  for  three  years  used 
spirituous  liquors  to  excess,  and  took  little  of  any  kind  of 
food,  sat  down  one  evening  on  a  chair  to  sleep,  and  was  con- 
sumed during  the  night,  so  that  next  morning  no  part  of  her 
was  found  entire  except  the  skull  and  the  joints  of  her  fingers; 
all  the  rest  of  the  oody  Mas  reduced  to  ashes.  In  the 
forty-third  volume  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions*  there 
is  a  case  related  which  occurred  in  1744.  A  woman  of  the. 
name  of  Grace  Pett,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  in 
the  night  to  smoke  by  the  kitchen  fire,  was  found  one  morn- 
ing bv  her  daughter  dead.  The  body  was  extended  on  the 
heartli  with  the  legs  on  the  deal  floor,  and  it  had  the  a[>i)ear- 
ancc  of  a  log  of  wood  consumed  by  a  fire  without  apparent 
flame.  The  girl  immediately  ran  ana  ])rocured  water  to  pour 
over  the  burning  body,  which  produced  a  suffocating  smoke 
and  brought  in  the  iieighbours ;  but  the  woman  was  quite 
dead.  The  trunk  was  inciiierate<1,  and  resembled  a  heap  of 
coals  covered  >\ith  white  ashes.  The  head,  the  arms,  the  legs^ 
and  the  thighs  had  also  i)artici|)atcd  in  the  burning.  It  is 
stated  that  she  had  that  nay  drunk  a  large  quantity  of  sni- 
rituous  liquors.  There  was  no  firc  in  the  grate,  and  the  candle 
had  burnt  entirely  out  in  the  socket  of  the  candlestick  which 
was  close  to  her.  There  were  also  found  near  the  body  the 
clothes  of  a  child  and  a  \ai\tCT  screen  which  had  sustained  no 
injury  from  the  fire.     Her  dress  consisted  of  a  cotton  cown. 

Since  the  ix?riod  at  which  this  case  was  recorded  many 
others  have  occurred  to  comi)Ctent  observers  and  been  accu- 
rately described.  Beck  in  nis  Medical  Jurisprudence  gives 
reierences  to  twenty-eight  cases,  which  are  probably  not  more 
than  half  that  have  been  related  in  various  places.  Dr.  Ap- 
john,  in  the  article  ^  Spontaneous  IIuB)an  Combustion,'  in  the 
*  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,'  relates  four  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  Ireland  within  the  present  century.  AH 
were  femal*»s  and  addicted  to  ardent  spirits. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  deduced  from  the  varioas 
cases  which  have  been  related : — 

1.  The  subjects  were  nearly  all  females.  Of  seventeen 
cases  collected  by  Kopps,  sixteen  Mere  females.  £ight 
cases  mentioned  by  Lair  are  all  of  the  same  sex.  They  were 
far  advanced  in  life. 

2.  Most  of  the  individuals  had  for  a  long  time  been 
addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  they  were  either 
very  fat  or  very  lean. 

3.  Tho  combustion  occurred  accidentally  and  often  from  a 
slight  cause,  such  as  a  candle,  a  coal,  or  even  a  spark. 

4.  The  combustion  proceeded  with  great  rapidity,  usual!/ 
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consuming  the  entire  trunk,  while  the  extremities,  as  the  feet 
and  hands,  w«re  ocreasionally  left  uninjured. 

5.  Water,  instead  of  extinguishing:  the  flames  \rhich  pro- 
ceeded from  the  parts  on  fire,  soiuetimcsr  gtire  them  more 
activity. 

6.  The  fire  injured  vpry  slightly  or  not  at  all  the  combus- 
tible objecu  which  were  m  contact  with  the  human  body  ut 
the  moment  when  it  was  burning. 

7.  The  eombiistion  of  these  bodies  left  as  a  residuum  fiit 
ffftid  ashes,  with  an  unctuous,  stinking,  and  very  penetrating 
soot. 

8.  The  combustions  have  occurred  at  all  seasons,  and  in 
northern  us  well  as  southern  countries. 

These  facts  being  admitted,  the  (juostion  arises  as  to  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  this  deco!n|)Osition  of 
the  body  has  been  effected  ?  That  it  is  not  an  ordmary  com- 
bastion  of  the  body  from  external  agents  is  very  evident.  Dr. 
Beck  says  *  that  hirgc  qnantities  of  fuel  are  needed  to  convert 
the  body  to  ashes.  It  is  necessarily  slow  in  its  progress,  and 
the  heat  required,  being  high,  would  extend  itsen  to  surround- 
ing Eiilntances.  The  combustion  also  in  ordinary  cases  would 
often  be  incomplete,  and  fiarticularty  so  as  to  the  bones. 
Again,  if  the  body  be  not  wliolly  unconsumed,  there  will  lie 
blisters,  soirs,  &c.  on  variou-*  parts.*  It  mu*t  theri?fore  arise 
from  some  change  in  the  chemical  conii)Osition  of  the  body, 
which  favom^  its  combustion  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
usually  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  All  union  of  car- 
bon, fiydrogen,  sulphur,  pho^horus,  &c.  with  oxygen,  is  com- 
bustion. This  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  lungs  of  all 
animals,  and  generating  animal  heat.  The  heat  evolved  in 
this  process  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  light,  but  if  the  tem- 
perature was  exalted  only  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  the 
human  body,  it  would  be  possible  for  light  to  be  emitted,  and 
this  actually  takes  place  in  the  burning  of  highly  inflammable 
compounds,  such  as  eetbcr.  There  can,  we  think,  be  little 
doubt  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  chemical  composition  of  tlie 
blood  and  s<ilids  of  the  body  taking  place,  under  the  influence 
of  a  stimulating  compound  containing  the  combustible  elements 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  would  under  certain  circumstances 
produce  a  slow  combustion  by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Other  theories  have  been  advanced,  ^t  are  tiot 
so  free  from  objection  as  the  one  we  have  adntnced  above. 
Pierre  Araie  Lair  and  othcni  attribute  it  to  the  impregnation 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body  with  alcohol,  but  Fontencllc  im- 
mersed pieces  of  meat  for  a  length  of  time  in  ah'ohol,  and 
could  not  consume  them  hy  setting  fire  to  them.  Maffi'i,  Le 
Cat,  and  Kopp  su|)])ose  it  to  be  an  electrical  phenomenon. 
Marc,  in  the  article  8|K)ntAneous  Combustion  in  the  *  Diction- 
naire  des  ScioncfriXatiiR'll:-*?,'  sup|X)ses  that  it  may  arise  from 
inflammable  gawH,  8u<*h  as  (rarbiirelteii  and  pho<!plmrettrd  hy- 
drogen, gencratcri  in  the  human  IkkIv  ;  and  the  probability  of 
thi«  mode  of  production  l>r.  Apjohn  is  inclined  to  adopt. 

'J'he  consideration  of  this  subject  may  be  the  object  of 
medico-lcgul  inquir}- ;  and  altliough  within  a  recent  period  it 
has  not  l»eon  brought  before  the  courts  of  luw,  the  following 
tas<»  indicates  its  relations  in  medical  jurisprudence.  It  is 
related  hy  ]a-  Cat.  'J  lie  wife  of  the  8ieur  Millet  of  Rhcims 
was  in  the  hubit  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
the  economy  of  her  hcuschold  was  managed  by  u  handsome 
female  servant.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1726,  she  was 
found  consumed  ut  a  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
hearth  in  ht;r  kitchen.  A  part  of  (he  head  oidy,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  lower  extremities  and  a  li-w  of  the  Vortelyrae,  had 
cscu])ed  comba^^tion.  A  foot  and  a  half  of  the  flooring  under 
I  he  bo<ly  had  Iwcn  consumed  ;  but  a  kncarfing-tmugh  and  a 
tul)  which  stood  rinse  by  sust^iinod  no  injury.  Millet,  being 
interrogated  hy  the  judges,  stated  that  his  Wife  had  rctirc«l  to 
rest  with  him,  but  hud  loft  him  during  the  nijiht:  M!pi>f)«inir 
she  was  warming  horself  by  the  kitchen  firo.  ho  Icll  avh/Cjli 
but  was  awakened  about  tv/o  in  the  morning  by  a  strong 
inlour;  ami  having  repairoil  to  the  kitchen,  he  found  his  wile 
in  the  state  describj-d.  The  judges,  from  the  evidence.  :»up- 
]M;sj'd  he  had  conspired  with  the  ser^'ant  to  kill  his  wife,  and 
condemned  him  to  death ;  but,  having  ap|icaled  to  a  higher 
court,  the  circumstances  wen?  uirain  exammed,  and  the  juilg- 
ment  reversed,  the  case  having  been  pronounced  one  of  sjK>n- 
tancous  combustion. 

(Foderd,  Traite  tie  Malecine  Lt'yaie;  H('<'k,  Mfidical  JnriH' 
pmdence;  Apjohn,  Cifclopa dia  of  Practical  Medicine ;  Marc, 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Mvdicales. ) 

COMMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
onlcr  Euphorbiacesc.  It  has  dicscious  flowers.  The  stamini- 
feKHia  Bowen  arc  form«^  of  bracts  united  into  an  amentum, 


the  stamens  are  numerous  and  united  into  a  siiu. 
The  pistiHiferous  flowers  are  racemose,  the  calyi  i 
the  styles  8,  the  caitsule  3-lobed. 

C.  cochinchinentis  is  a  small  tree  witii  a  rc^^in^;:- 
has  alternate^  entire,  smooth  leaves.  The  male  i 
amentaceous,  the  catkins  consisting  of  imbricated 
scaU-s,  axillary  and  short ;  the  fenndc  racemose,  tei 
small.     This  tree  yields  a  gtim  which  i)o««cs§es 

{>urgative  properties.  Zl  i^  recommended  in  lases 
)ut  has  not  been  introduced  into  European  prac£( 
native  of  Cochin  China. 

(I^ndlev,  Flora  Medka^) 

COMMISSARY,  an  oflicer  who  is  delegated 
to  act  in  a  partimTar  part  of  the  diocese,  to  cx< 
diction  umilar  in  kind  to  that  exercised  by  the  c 
the  diocese  in  the  coioistory  court  of  the  dioce» 
mSssary  has,  generally  spebkincr,  the  authoritv 
principal  and  vicar-gcneral  within  his  limits.  ' 
lies  from  his  decisions  to  the  metropolitan.  In  <o 
there  !s  a  comnjiii^ry  conrt  for  each  archdeac 
commi.«sarinl  courts  were  established  for  the  tor 
the  people  in  parts  of  the  diocese  remote  frc.ni  tb 
court.  A  commissaiy  must  be  learned  in  the  ci^i 
siastical  law,  a  roaster  of  aits  or  bachelor  of  Ia\i 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  he  mu^t  subscribe  tho 
articles  (Canon  127). 

In  Scotland  the  same  classes  of  question^  \\  hi 
parts  of  Europe  were  arrogated  to  the  ecclesiastical 
came  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop*'  court 
episcopl  polity  continued,  and  subsequently  c 
sjjccial  judges,*  who  were  called  commissaries, 
commissaries  of  Edinburgh  consUtuted  the  Suprci 
sarv  Court,  ^-hich  had  jurisdiction  in  question:: 
anci  of  declarations  of  the  existence  or  non-existc 
riage.  The  district  commissaries  had  the  a< 
authority  of  confirming  executors  to  person* 
fimction  resembling  the  granting  of  letters  of  at! 
in  England.  By  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  97,  the  function! 
vinciaf  commissanes  were  vested  in  the  sherifls  of 
tivc  counties,  who,  before  the  passing;  of  tJu 
usually  api)ointed  the  commissaries  of  tneir  distri 
Geo.  IV.,  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  69,  the  jurisdiction 
missarics  of  Edinburgh,  as  above,  was  vested  in  i 
Session. 

COMMISSION.  [ActsT,  P.  C.  :  Brok 
FArroR,  P.  C.l 

COMMISSIONERS,  LORDS.  tAs5h>T,  Ro 
Admiralty,  P.  C] 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  BAXKRUPT^i.  ; 
P.  C] 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWKRS.     r.Srv 

COMMIITEE  OF  A  LVNATIC.     i'Lln^ 

COMMON  RECOVERY.     I  Ri:covi:ry.  P. 

COMOCLA'DIA  (from  r.;/u/,  Iir.ir.  and  xXra",; 
a  genus  of  ]i)nnts  belonging  to  the  natural  onit  r  Ai 
It  hfl<?  hermaphrodite  or  monoecious  flower* ;  a 
pemiuncnt  calyx,  3-4  long  petal < :  3-4  short 
single  ovary  with  no  style,  and  a  single  siitni 
l-ci?lled,  1-seedeil  drupe;  the  J^d  somewhat  jfii 
a  cur>*ed  funiculus  originating  at  the  l>asc  oi  do 
albumen. 

r.  dentnta,  Tooth-leaved  Mai(!«:n  Phini.  I 
shilling  Umves,  green  above,  with  ii  mniid  nul 
long,  G-10  leaflets  on  each  .Mdo,  with  «in  i.dd 
aciimintitc,  spiny-toothed,  veiny,  and  Mnmwhat  d 
back.  Tliis  phmt  is  a  ti;c  reaching  ;i  l.oi^ht  of 
fccf.  It  is  n  native  of  the  woods  of  Cula  .iiid  S' 
where  \i\s  called  Guiio.  It  has  an  erect  not  niU' 
stem.  A  milky  juice  exudes  from  it,  whirh  is  cl 
bcconirs  black  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  ^taii: 
th«'  skin  black,  which  cannot  be  washed  t*ui  fil 
ari<l  only  comes  oti"  from  the  latter  by  the  extol:* 
f  utirlo.  It  is  believed,  by  the  natives  uf  Cul*a.  tL 
for  persons  to  sleep  under  this  tree,  especially  if 
or  uf  a  lull  hubit  of  body.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
tree,  although  nothing  is  recorded  of  its  mode  ot'a 
system. 

C.  mtegrifoUa  has  stalked  hwflets,  lanceolate.  < 
smooth.  It  is  a  tree  twenty  feet  high,  with  snii 
deep  red  flowers.  The  l)eiTie8  are  black  and  *u 
m«iy  be  eaten  with  impunity,  but  are  not  pleasant 
The  wood  is  hard,  of  a  flne  grain,  and  reddish  c< 
tree  gives  out  a  watery  Juice,  which  is  slightly  gl< 
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kck  oo  expomrc  to  (he  tir.  Like  tlie  juice  from  the 
tains  linen  and  the  skin  bdelibly.     It  is  a  native  of 

Crardener's  Dietionarw ;  Lindlcy,  Flora  Medica,) 
PLE^IENTARY  COLOURS.     tCoM>cB8,  Com- 
PAmT,  P.C.S.] 
POS,  or  NON  COMPOS  MENTIS.    [IwsAjriTT, 

POUNDING  A  FELONY.  [Felokt,  P.  C] 
PRESSIBILITY  OF  WATER.  Like  almost 
her  substance,  water  expands  in  volume  by  an  in- 
f  temperature,  and  contracts  by  a  decrease ;  but  it 
peculiar  property,  that  at  a  temperature  expressed  by 
)  decrees  or  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  it  attains  a 
a  of  density.  The  quantity  of  water  which,  at  60 
would  occupy  one  cuoic  foot,  at  40  degrees  occupies 
507  cubic  foot;  while  at  the  temperatures  both  of 
^5**  (its  fluidity  at  the  latter  temperature  being  pre- 
ty  the  avoidiuice  of  all  agitation)  the  volume  is 
ubic  foot  (Gilpin,  Phil.  Trans.,  1792) :  the  increase 
e  at  temperatures  below  40**  is  ascribed  to  some  ten- 
the  water  to  crystallize  while  it  is  still  fluid, 
variations  produced  in  the  volume  by  variations  of 
ure,  as  well  as  the  fkct  that  water  is  a  conductor  of 
id  consequently  that  it  possesses  some  elasticity,  are 
tsidercd  as  arguments  that  water  may  be  capable  of 
npressed  by  mechanical  means ;  but  the  quantities  of 
ion  which  nave  been  obtained  by  experiments  made 
uipose  are  so  small  as  to  render  it  rery  difficult  to 
e  Its  precise  value. 

II  some  members  of  the  Accademia  del  Cimento  at 
made  experiments  of  different  kinds  in  order  to 
whether  or  not  water  was  compressible ;  and  one  of 
sisted  in  filling  a  hollow  globe  of  silver  with  water 
int  of  freezing :  an  effort  was  then  made,  by  blows 
unmer,  to  dimmish  the  volume  of  the  globe  by  alter- 
in,  when  it  was  found  that  the  water  escaped  through 
I  of  the  metal.  The  like  experiment  was  made  by 
broeck  in  1731,  with  a  globe  of  gold,  which  was 
with  a  like  result ;  and,  till  the  year  1762,  it  was 
d  that  water  was  incapable  of  being  reduced  in 
»y  pressure.  In  that  ^ear  Mr.  Canton  introduced 
ft  certain  temperature  mto  a  glass  tube,  and  having, 
>lication  of  heat,  made  the  water  fill  the  tube  so  as  to 
air,  he  sealed  the  tube  hermetically :  then,  having 
he  temperature  to  its  former  value,  he  broke  off*  the 
tremity  of  the  tube  in  order  that  the  atmosphere 
ess  on  the  top  of  the  column  of  liquid,  when  the 
the  latter  was  found  to  be  thereby  diminbhed.  The 
•riment  was  tried  with  alcohol,  oil,  and  mercury; 
fiuidfl  were  found  to  suffer  different  diminutions  of 
Y  th^  pressure. 

been  imagined  that  the  apparent  diminution  of  the 
r  water  was  only  the  result  of  an  expansion  of  the 
msequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  when 
'  was  allowed  to  enter  it;  but,  if  sucn  expansion 
1  piroduced  the  effect,  it  would  have  been  the  same, 
1  have  caused  eoual  depressions,  in  the  columns  of 
kinds  of  fluid,  wnereas  the  depression  of  the  water 
it  fifteen  times  as  great  as  tnat  of  the  mercury: 
ittle  doubt  therefore  that  the  observed  diminutions  of 
ore  results  of  the  compressions  of  the  fluids  by  the 
*  the  atmosphere. 

Kperiments  of  Canton  show  that,  under  a  weight 
nat  of  an  atmospherical  column  in  its  ordinary  state 
lea  of  mercury),  the  compressions  of  the  four  follow- 
,  iu  millionth  parts  of  tneir  volumes,  and  at  a  tern- 
equal  to  60',  are — 

Alcohol      • 

Rain-water 

Sea-water  . 

Mercury     • 
PRESSION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 
P.C.I 

PT'ONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natu- 
Myricaceae,  named  after  Ilcnry  Compton,  Bishop  of 
by  whom  the  fine  collection  of  plants  attached  to  the 
palace  at  Fnlham  was  formed.  The  male  flowers 
indrioB)  looady  imbricated  catkins,  with  deciduous 
4  bracts ;  2  sepals ;  6  stamens,  adhering  in  pairs ;  the 
owen  liave  ovate  densely  imbricated  catkins,  with 
d  bff|ctS|  6  aepali,  larger  than  the  bracts;  2  capil- 
■,  and  k  I-aeedcd  nut.  There  is  only  one  specws. 
.as.,  No. 61 
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tho  C.  aspUmfoliay  Sweet  Fern.  It  is  a  small  bush,  three  or 
four  feet  in  height,  yielding  a  powerful  aromatic  fragrance 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  It  has  long  linear  pinna. 
tifid  leaves,  bro^n  and  rather  downy  on  the  under  side, 
shining  on  the  upper.  It  is  a  native  ot  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  a  favourite  domestic 
remedy  in  the  cure  of  diarrhoea.  It  possesses  tonic  and  as- 
tringent properties.  It  is  a  handsome  shrub,  and  will  thrive 
in  a  peat  soil  or  sandy  loam,  and  may  be  ])ropagated  by 
layers  or  suckers.  It  was  called  Liqtddambar  asplen&olwm, 
by  Linnaeus,  but  differs  very  much  from  that  genus  in  its  cha- 
racters and  properties. 

(Lindley,  Flora  Medica;  Loudon,  Encychpcedia  of 
Plants,) 

COMPUTATION.  We  need  not  tdl  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  existing  treatises  on  arithmetic,  that  in 
no  one  instance  do  they  pretend  to  give  any  mode  of  forming 
p^ood  habits  of  computation.  The  beginner,  after  receiving 
instructions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  several  great  rules 
of  arithmetic,  is  allowed  to  manage  the  det|uls  as  he  can. 

The  mere  mechanical  art  of  computation,  apart  from  arith- 
metical reasoning  or  application  to  subjects  of  interest,  is  no 
very  lofty  exercise  of  the  mind.  A  wonderful  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  it  can  be  attained  by  many  who  find  connected 
reasonmg  almost  an  impossibility:  and  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  first  among  mathematical  discoverers  have  hardly 
arrived  at  more  than  the  expertness  of  an  ordinary  schoolboy. 
It  is  one  of  those  arts  among  many  which  are  accessible  to  all 
who  begin  with  a  determination  to  conquer  difficulties,  and  a 
power  of  arriving  at  methodical  habits :  no  person  who,  after 
Deginning  in  the  right  way,  is  obliged  to  confess  a  totol  ftulure, 
has  any  ground  to  suppose  that  lie  could  master  a  common 
manual  art :  he  may  be  a  genius,  but  nothing  could  make  him 
a  weaver.  That  we  may  not  frighten  any  one  of  the  thou- 
sands who  aro  miserable  computers  after  going  through  years 
of  school  discipline,  and  whose  minds  are  too  well  made  to 
allow  them  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  were  above  it,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  very  few  are  allowed  to  begin  in  the  right 
way.  Every  merely  mechanical  business  must  be  learned  by 
a  sufficient  repetition  of  the  most  purely  elementary  steps.  A 
discipline  of  the  mind  may  be  taken  up  at  the  wrong  place, 
and  still  be  a  discipline,  though  not  so  perfect  as  it  might 
have  been.  But  in  what  is  merely  art,  nothing  can  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  habit  of  operation  duly  learned  at  the 
proper  time.  Now  computation  is  only  an  art :  its  elements 
are  a  small  number  of  acts  of  memory :  its  details  consist  in  a 
still  smaller  number  of  operations,  each  of  which,  by  itself,  is 
of  the  utmost  simplicity. 

Many  readers  will  suppose  us,  in  speaking  of  the  elementary 
rules  of  arithmetic,  to  mean  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division,  as  given  in  the  books :  tnit  we  should  as 
soon  think  of  saying  that  the  elementary  operations  of  a 
journeyman  tailor's  business  are  the  making  of  coats,  waist- 
coats, and  trowsers.  The  rules  just  named  are  the  perfection 
of  computation,  not  ita  commencement :  he  who  can  do  them 
all  witn  ease  and  accuracy  is  a  calculator.  The  fundamental 
operations  of  which  we  speak  are  to  those  elaborate  processes 
just  what  threading  a  needle  and  drawing  a  stitch  are  to  the 
making  of  a  coat.  We  can  carry  the  comparison  still  further : 
and  its  justice  is  not  accidental,  but  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  resemblance  of  all  mechanical  operations.  We  do  not 
say  that  a  workman  who  is  capable  of  joining  two  pieces  of 
cloth  together  with  strength  and  neatness  is  a  finished  tailor : 
he  cannot  therefore  choose  cloth,  cut  out  work,  imitate 
fashions;  but  he  can  follow  directions,  and  he  is  the  man 
who  actually  makes  the  coat  Nor  do  we  mean  that  the 
person  who  can  merely  perform  the  four  rules  is  a  complete 
arithmetician :  he  cannot  know  how  to  apply  those  rules,  he 
has  not  learned  how  to  think  of  their  uses.  But,  under  direc- 
tions, he  can  really  manage  the  last  and  executive  process  of 
any  mathematical  mquiry.  Until  he  is  something  better,  he 
is  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  but  no  one  thinks  the  less 
of  tools  because  they  cannot  work  of  themselves. 

Is  this  then,  we  shall  be  asked,  all  that  you  propose, 
namely,  to  describe  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  ?  We  answer,  yes,  and  on  these  simple  grounds,  that 
nothing  more  is  wanted,  and  that  in  what  we  have  to  say 
upon  them,  we  shall  touch  the  reason  why  so  many  persona 
arc  incapable  of  and  disgusted  with  arithmetical  process. 
There  are  but  few  who  find  much  difficulty  in  comprehending 
what  is  to  bo  done  in  a  question  of  arithmetic :  but  there  are 
many  who  find  that,  however  clearly  they  may  see  the  wav, 
there  if  a  heavy  and  broken  aaoent  between  them  and  the 
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aiiswcr.  Tl)c  figures  m ill  not  come  rifrht^  ihere  is  nothing' 
but  mistake  aHcr  m'tstake :  aiid  thoa^h  everything  else  is 
gained,  the  result  is  not.  Few  of  thosti  who  ure  th«*  per- 
plexed arc  aware  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  attentioa  to  the 
elementary  processes  with  a  better  merliod  tlian  a  beginner 
invents  for  hiuis^lf:  every  one  knows  that  books  and  teachers 
give  no  method  at  alL 

The  following  system  of  exercises  constitutes  the  whole  of 
wiiat  is  necessary.  *f  he  degree  of  attention  with  which  each 
is  to  be  practised  mmt  depend  upon  the  fircumstaiiccs  of  the 
learner*!  ease,  Elach  one  contains  a  difficylty  which  most 
persons  will  suppose  tb uy  coukl  avoid,  some  in  one  manner, 
some  in  another.  Their  several  suppositions  are  true  :  mid  it 
Is  just  as  true  that  the  trouble  and  risk  with  which  an  infant 
learnt  to  walk  ujjon  its  feet  couM  Ijo  avoided  :  some  cotiid 
continue  to  crawl,  others  could  contrive  to  walk  on  their  knees: 
all  would  get  on  in  u  certain  mimner.  Any  person  who  is 
determined  to  succeed,  and  who  has  reason  to  know  that  his 
method  has  not  answered  as  yet,  should  try  otir  plan  with  the 
faith  of  a  learner.  But  we  can  promise  him  no  success  unless 
he  will  make  up  his  mind,  from  the  outset,  entirely  and  at 
onoe  to  abandon  every  hahit  which  we  condemn,  and  to  adopt 
ewerj  mode  which  we  prescribe :  and  this,  though  it  should 
seem  to  him  that  what  he  lias  to  take  up  is  more  diticult  than 
what  he  is  to  leave  olF.  He  may  take  any  time^  and  must  not 
be  discouraged  by  finding  that  the  new  opcmtions  are  at  iirst 
longer  than  the  old  ones.  He  must  eootinually  attempt  more 
und  more  rapidity,  remembering  that  quickness  of  operution 
will  never  come  of  itself  by  practising  with  deliberate  caution. 
Slow  and  sure  is  better  than  quii^k  and  wrong,  no  doubt,  if 
one  or  the  other  must  be  the  end  of  it ;  but  qtiicA  and  sure 
must  he  tlie  motto  of  an  arithmetician.  All  very  correct 
computers  that  we  have  seen  have  been  rather  rapid  workers; 
we  believe  the  reason  to  be  that  those  who  cannot  acquire 
rapidity  give  it  up  in  disgust. 

L  Presuming  that  the  learner  can  count  one^  two,  three, 
&c»,  as  fast  OS  he  cnn  speak  the  words,  he  must  then  try  if  he 
can  do  the  same  Iwirkwarcb,  as  fifty*  forty-nine,  forty -eight, 
forty»sevcn»  &c.  He  must  then  practise  counting  forward — 
by  two  at  H  time»  as  in  2,  4,  6,  &c.,  1,  3,  5,  &c. — by  three  at 
a  time,  as  in  1,  4,  7,  &c.,  2,  5,  S^  &c.,  3,  6,  11,  &c.— by  four 
at  a  time,  as  in  I,  5,  9,  &e,,  2,  6,  10,  he. — and  m  on  yp  to  U 
or  12  at  a  time.  The  same  should  be  done  backwards,  m 
in  the  following  by  sevens,  90,  SO,  76,  69,  &c.  In  doing 
this  he  must  not  use  imy  description,  either  vocal  or  mental : 
it  mu^t  not  be  22  and  (i  are  28,  28  and  G  are  34,  &c. :  but  22, 
*i8,  34,  ^c.  These  various  processes  should  be  carried  to  or 
frtjm  100  at  least. 

2.  Proceed  to  form  with  rapidity  the  number  which  must 
be  added  to  a  given  number  to  make  up  the  nejtt  number 
which  ends  with  a  given  digit.  Thiis^  one  of  the  questions 
asked,  at  its  fullest  length,  is  *■  Given  38  and  4,  how  moch  must 
be  added  to  38  to  give  the  next  number  that  ends  with  4  V 
But  ail  that  must  he  re[ieated,  onally  or  mentally,  is  *  38  and 
six  arc  fortV:^oMr.*     Wrilc  down  a  row  of  numbers,  as  in 

7  2  0  6  3  2  8  4  1 
and  [jractise  thus ; — 72  and  7  are  79,  29  and  7  arc  36,  96  and 
7  are  103,  63  and  9  are  72,  &c. ;    toking  72,  29,  9ti,  kc.  for 
the  iucccssive  leseer  numbers,  and  9,  6,  3,  &c.  for  the  succes- 
sive unit  figures  of  the  greater  numbers. 

3.  Endeavour  oocasiaiially,  in  the  exercise  immediately  pre- 
ceding, ami  in  those  which  follow,  to  fix  the  thoughts  par- 
ticularly uj^kon  the  /«jw  of  the  result.  It  will  generally  happen 
that  the  units  are  immediately  to  be  liiTitten  down  and  dis- 
Ctftled,  while  the  tcjis  arc  to  be  retiiined  in  memory.  Prac- 
tise repeating  a  number,  so  us  while  repeating  it  to  write 
ismu  the  uniu  and  think  of  the  tens :  thus,  in  7G,  at  the 
nomeiit  of  writing  down  6,  think  of  7. 

4.  Learn  the  multi plication  table  up  to  12  timed  12,  but 
QOC  with  the  usual  practice  of  wording  all  the  results,  as  in 
*  T  times  8  make  56,'  '  4  times  5  arc  20/  &e.  The  table 
must  be  so  learnt  that  the  two  factors  suggest  the  product  in- 
stantaneously. Thus,  8  and  9  must  give  72  the  instant  they 
OMDe  together  in  the  mind  ;  and  io  oa.  Take  a  row  of  nuni- 
ben  AS  before,  and  looking  at  the  sooceitivo  pairs,  repeat  the  , 
products.  Thus,  2  9  8  7  4  3  5,  Jtc.  B  to  suggci^t  IS,  72, 
66,  28,  12,  15,  &c  as  fast  as  the  words  can  be  spoken. 
Tboae  who  have  been  accustomed  to  learn  the  multiplication 
table  from  the  half  of  it,  always  putting  either  th«  greater 
fcclor  first,  or  else  the  les»er,  roust  now  accustom  themselves 
to  the  whole :    5  and  9^  or  9  and  5,  must  suggest  45  with 


§,  A^gfDi9Ai  ih^  lami  exercise  «s  follows: — Having  three 


digits,  learn  to  pass  in  thought  immediately  ( 

the  first  two  auj^miL-ntcd  by  the  third  ;    ihun,  5 

lead  to  7  times  9  increased  by  8,  or  7K    TtVe  i 
figures,  as  before,  say  2497163,  he.  which  mu»t  ii? 
tncans  of  suggesting  immediately  17,  43,  G4,  13,  9,  I 
usual  repetition,  '  twice  4  are  8  and  9  aro  17,'  Itc 
be  tolerated  for  one  moment. 

6.  Acquire  the  power  of  combining  the  fiftli  j 
exercises  as  follows : — Having  four  oigits, 
third  to  the  protluct  of  the  first  and  second,  and  Id  | 
next  numl>er  which  has  the  fourth  in  its  unit's  \ 
with  7,8,  5,  and  0,  think  of  61  (7  times  S  andl 
last  exercise,  and  as  in  the  second,  get  •  61^ 
Repeat  only  us  much  as  is  in  the  last  phrasa,! 
first  three  numbers  by  the  habit  acquired  in  j 
Thus,  with  the  row  of  numbers   19728663,  kx, 
rapidly  suggested — 16  and  6  are  22,  65  and  tan  I 
4  are  26,  22  and  4  are  26,  54  and  9  ant  63,  T 

7.  Having  four  numbers,  deal  with  tHa  f 
fifth  exercise,  and  then  repeating  the  reiult, ' 
Thus,  from  2,  7,  5,  8,  get  19  and  8  sns  97. 
of  figures  7984361 ,  &c.  roust  give^71  and  4  are  \ 
are  79,  35  and  6  arc  41,  IS  and  I  are  19. 

8.  Having  a  digit  and  a  nmnlier  of  two 
arrive  speedily  and  with  few  words  at  the 
which  the  second  contains  the  first  (wheD  not  \ 
and  at  the  remainder.     Thus,  *  7  in  63,  7    ' 
29,  3  times  and  6,'  &c. 

A  person  who  really  dedres  to  become  a  good 
must  arrive  at  the  power  of  performing  these  esercii 
quickly,  and  accurately.     It  ts  poa^iible  to  dispante  wl 
and  it  is  f possible  todbpense  with  rules  and  numeraki 
and  to  use  pebbles.     But  we  are  very  confide 
these  exercises  are  once  made  ? cry  rapid  and 
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|YUter  has  gone  through  nine  parts  out  of  tan  of 
he  can  walk^  and  will  soon  learn  to  find  bis  way, 
iiiou  error  lies  in  inmgining  that  learning  to  i 
learning  to  walk. 

We  now  take  the  four  rules,  insisting  on  tba  I 
mode  of  performing  each  of  them,  ana  ] 
process  to  be  known. 

Numeration. — Learn   to  distinguish    lena, 
not  by  the  places  in  which  their  digits  c^otne^  bat  \ 
hers  of  places  which  come  ailer  iho«ie  places.     In 
necting  thousands  in  the  mind  with  the  Jbttrtk  j 
them  with  lAras  ploeu  cm  ^.     Thus  I7^$»3 
dreds,  176  thouMnfbi  &Ci 

Addiiion. — Add  as  in  exercise  1  ;  thus,  if  iha  ] 
to  be  7  2  3  4,  &e.,  it  should  not  be  7  and  9  i 
12  and  4  are  16,  &c.,  but  7,  9,  12,  16,  &c. 
tons  to  be  carrie<l,  in  i^rithig  down  the  mi  its. 
ing  question,  every  word  that  should  be 
mentally,  is  written  down,  and  each  fiffnpB  thai  L  _ 
down  IS  marked  with  an  accent ;   eacn  ten  that  ii  I 
on  for  a  moment  is  in  italics ; — 


1 


B,  17,  22,  30,  36,>rfi 

10,  uf,  20,  27,      m 

11,  1ft,  24,  27,  29,  Ml 
3,  5,    9,  18,         tumf^4 
3,  7,  nine'. 


27(i49 

9276 

a08 

44615 
2799 

10868 


95513 

Let  the  method  of  verification  be  timply  1 
in  the  opposite  order,  or  downwarda,  aa  9f  1^, 
fjrtt/-^\c%  &c. 

Sutfttticeiom, —  Let   the  several    <?■■» -  — r*-  —  -   *- 
mental  recovery  of  additions  as  in  • 
leaves  9,'  but  *  7  and  9,* not  rcj>eatiti^  :    ,  .. ..  . ,.  ., ,.,,. 
inusrnuch  as  when  9  is  found,   16  is  dmie  wilh,  and 
riage  of  one  is  all  that  is  t4>  lie  rc^membefed.     Tha 
detail  has  e\ery  word  of  the  (nxjcem: 


274631807 
95318948 


10  ami  8';  9 

5  and  ^;   1« 


8  and  9';    5  and  5' 
2  and  1';  3  and  3 
land  I 
179312859 

According  to  even  recent  books  the 
*  8  from  7  I  cannot,  hut  8  fmm  17  and  Ihant 
down  9  and  carry  one,'  &c.  It  would  h# 
say,  *  8  from  the  next  higher  number  that 
9?  (^ur  plan  is  tlie  ubbrevtation  of  *B  and  9 
next  number  that  ends  with  7  '  rnpnating  cnlf 
words. 
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08^.— AppI/  the  eserdaet  4  uid  5  to  the  usual 
lere,  ai  heiore,  the  detail  giren  has  every  word 
be  repeated.    The  figures  to  be  written  down  are 
ill  others  are  carried. 
64',  86',  26',  e'ft';   SC,  48',  14',  8'6';   48',  76', 

23',  W;  4';  6';  8,  16,  22':  8,  19,  17' i  4,  10, 

16';  9,  12';  6'. 


t  proce«  of  castmg  out  the  nineSy  as  it  is  called, 
an  absolute  Terification,  is  a  useful  one.  With- 
\  upon  its  demonstration,  we  describe  it. 
•ut  the  nines,  means  adding  together  the  digits  of 
nd  throwing  out  9  as  fast  as  it  arises.  Thus  in 
e  hare— 2  and  6  are  8  and  6  are  14,  throw  out  9 
ins;  take  in  the  neit  figure  4,  givbg  9,  throw 
remains ;  then  7  and  8  are  15,  throw  out  9  and  6 
iss  oyer  the  9  and  take  in  6  which  gives  11,  on 
mains.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  repeated  is, 
9,  7,  15,  6,  11,  2.  Cast  the  nines  o«it  of  both 
tiply  the  results,  and  cast  out  nines ;  the  answer 
the  same  figure  as  the  reputed  product  gives 
DCS  are  cast  out.  Thus  7296  and  859  give  6  and  4, 
of  which  is  24.  ^ving  6 :  and  the  reputed  product 
10  gives  6.  This  is  a  high  presumption  tnat  the 
ect :  the  error,  if  any,  lies  in  this,  tnat  the  figures 
which  are  too  great  are  exactly  compensated  bpr 
1  are  too  small.  Now  it  is  very  unlikely  that  this 
fnaation  of  errors  should  exist;  aud  in  this  un* 
xmsists  the  strong  presumption  of  rerificatioii 
lie  of  castinff  out  the  nines  anbrds. 
observed  tMt  this  rule  applies  to  all  oparatioiis, 
f  ith  the  result  of  casting  out  the  nines  ihe  same 
with  the  numbers  from  which  the  nines  were  east 
iwer,  with  its  nines  cast  out,  should  give  the  same 
ises  from  casting  out  the  nines  of  the  reputed 
los  in  the  previous  example  of  addition,  the  nines 
1  the  several  numbers  to  oe  added  give  I,  6,  2,  2, 
Q  of  which,  with  nines  cast  out,  is  7,  the  same  as 
puted  answer  95515.  In  subtraction,  it  may  be 
tahe  in  a  nine  before  subtracting. 
-This  rule  is  considerably  shortened,  and  (in  our 
ugh  we  think  many  would  differ  from  us)  in- 
lafety,  by  performing  each  subtraction  \»ithout 
I  the  multiplication.  As  a  preliminary,  siip|)08e 
o  subtract  7  times  29398  from  410843.  Begin- 
X8  instead  of  putting  it  down  as  56,  look  at  3 
m  56  to  63,  writing  down  the  7  and  carrying  the 
sed.  Take  these  6  tens  and  7  times  9,  giving  69, 
em  up  to  74,  putting  down  the  5,  and  carrying  7. 
d  be  repeated  is  as  follows,  dwelling  on  the  tens 


3 
8x7 


56  and  7'  make  63  ;  69  and  5'  make  74 ; 
28  and  0'  make  28 ;  65  and  b'  make  70 ; 
21  and  0'  make  21 ;  2  and  2'  make  4. 


293614829  is  to  be  divided  by  47698.     Instead 

plan,  write  the  divisor  on  the  left,  or  the  quotient 

:  at  any  rate,  the  divisor  and  quotient  should  be 

ither. 

Mvisor  47698)3293614829 

lotient  69051     431734 

245282 

67929 

20231  remainder, 
is  as  follows : — ^The  first  quotient  figure  being  6, 
oes  47698  firom  329361,  thus  :  48  and  3'  are  61, 
>  66,  42  and  1'  are  43,  46  and  3'  are  49,  28  and 
Hie  4  being  brought  down,  and  9  ascertained  to 
qnotiefit  figure,  we  have  72  and  2'  are  74,  88  and 
(  and  4'  are  67,  69  and  2'  are  71,  43  and  0  (un- 
re  43.  Then  8  and  2  are  brought  down,  0  and 
qootient  figures,  and  40  and  2'  are  42,  49  and  9' 
nd  7'  are  42,  39  and  6'  are  45,  24  and  0  are  24. 
oCient  figure  is  1,  and  8  and  I  are  9,  9  and  3'  arc 
I'  are  9,  7  and  C  are  7,  4  and  2'  are  6. 
Nit  the  nines,  the  products  obtained  from  the 
increased  by  tlie  result  of  the  remainder, 
out  nines,  to  agree  with  the  dividend. 


Here  the  divisor  gives  7,  the  quotient  3,  and  the  remainder 
8 :  7  times  3  and  8  is  29,  giving  2 ;  the  ctividend  also  gives  2. 

We  have  put  down  every  step  of  the  work  in  all  the  rules. 
The  very  basis  of  this  method  is  the  acquisition  of  such  ex- 
pertness  in  the  previous  exercises  as  will  enable  the  computer 
to  dispense  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  ordinary  halting- 
places.  We  need  not  enter  upon  the  rules  for  the  extraction 
of  the  square  and  cube  root  [Bquar«,  P.  C],  or  of  the  solu- 
tion of  equations  [IvvoLunoir  akd  EvoLvnoir,  P.  C],  at 
length  ;  but  we  shall  annex  an  example  of  each,  leaving  the 
reader  to  apply  the  seventh  exercise  in  its  proper  plaee.  In 
the  contracted  part  of  Horner's  method,  we  add  to  the  method 
of  the  last  article  cited,  a  provision  for  making  the  first  figure 
on  the  right  of  the  vertical  line  of  contraction  as  correct  as  the 
process  will  allow  it  to  be.  This  last  process  (Homer's  me- 
thod) is  the  best  exercise  of  oomputation.  It  involves  all  rules 
in  a  form  of  considerable  detail  and  dispersion. 

First,  we  put  down  the  process  for  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  157. 

157(12*58906408614166778840587 
fiS      57 
845     1300 
8503       7500 
85049     849600 
250589     8415900 
8505986     16059900 
85069924     102398400 
8505992808     81.'»7040000 
86050988166     153909753600 
250599281781     356018460400 
8505998817324  10441917867900 
8506998817888      417946590004 

167847817281 

16987748348 
1951791345 
197596373 
83176876 
8188934 
124140 
83900 
1347 
04 
19 
1 
Now  let   it  be  required    to  find    the  positive   root   of 
s*4-««-.12z-12  =  0. 
I       1  —18  l3(3-464101616137754587t 

4  0  13000 

7  2100  1936000 

100  2516  126664000 

104  894800  3142656000 

108  301556  49958279000000 

1120  90834800  19025101177699 

1126  30880336  468183547708 

1138  8092588800  158901517715 

11380  8002708781  4260501864 

11384  30928166430000  1167681541 

11388  30928177822301  239835444 

113920  30938189814603  82338088 

113981  30928196040985  1688880 

113923  30928202885367  141870 

11392300  3092820299929  18157 

11392301  3092820311321  8693 

11392302  309282031702  819 

11392303  309282032272  3 

0 

In  both  these  examples  tiie  result  is  carried  to  about  three 
times  as  many  figures  as  are  usually  wanted.  But  this  is  what 
should  be  done  in  computing  for  exercise.  No  one  does  his 
very  highest  with  ease  or  with  certainty  ;  and  a  person  who 
can  safely  and  rapidly  knock  off*  the  seven  or  eight  figures 
which  are  generally  requisite  must  be  one  to  whom  a  much 
larger  amount  of  correctness  is,  or  has  been,  familiar. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  particularly  upon  acquiring  die  habit 
of  rapid  computation  by  attempts  at  rapidity.  Taking  any 
exercises  which  verify  one  another,  as  a  multiplication  and  a 
division,  or  a  raising  of  a  square  and  extraction  of  the  square 
root,  the  learner  who  has  acquired  a  littie  familiarity  with 
the  rules  should  try  them  at  the  top  of  hb  speed.  If  the 
verification  be  attained ;  if  the  division,  for  instance,  repro- 
duce the  multi{^ier  for  a  quotient,  without  remainder,  it  is 
thousands  to  one  that  the  whole  process  is  correct.  But  if 
there  should  be  a  failure,  as  may^  and  almost  certainly  will 
at  first,  happen  several  times  running,  there  is  no  occasum  to 
examine  closely  into  the  reason  of  the  fiulure.  The  whole  ^ftta^ 
tioQ  should  be  thrown  aside,  and  another  should  be  taken.   In 
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tliU  OQtirse  it  Will  soon  iip|>oar  (liut  the  attempts  become  more 
Mijil  iiiiM-c  iitsirly  curret't,  until  at  lo&t  f«i)uxe  w  ibe  cxccpiitH^ 
and  UQi  the  rwle*  There  must  bo  no  f&it  of  error,  whether 
tliere  1x3  cause  for  it  or  not.  The  yonn^  cuieulator  slioiild 
jirweed  AS  bolillv  US  if  he  were  iutiillilil*j ;  Jbr  he  may  depend 
ii|ign  it,  iLut  it  is  not  uiaccuracy  which  ia  t^  be  avmdeil  by 
jjrecdutioii,  but  scctirskey  which  in  to  bo  obtained  by  habit. 

Widi  regard  to  minor  iwiuLs,  vxcry  *>ne  uiust  deeiJe  for 
himself  whether  M^twd  voeal  repetition  of  tlie  words  and 
nuwerds  iieceti.siu-y  U}  tho  process  doet  or  does  not  tend  U> 
ftccumte  workini^.  Some  i»et^>ni  cannot  cemimte  without 
r(&jij<futing  to  tbeojiselvett ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  g^ive  silence 
El  fid r  trial,  I(  woultj  iil^  be  of  assi&tunec  to  sonu^  jjerfi<>o5  to 
ittvettt  a  habit  uf  signifying  the  multiijliei'^  whicii  is  in  actual 
xmti  by  ^jnie  arbitrary  position  of  the  left  haud.  Thus,  I,  2, 
3^  an«l  4  uogbt  tie  i^igniiied  by  placing  the  eorrespondiiig  niiiu* 
ber  of  tingt^rs  of  the  loft  hiwid  on  tlie  [mpGr,  ^  by  plajcing 
the  thumb  only^  aiid  6,  7^  8,  aiid  9  by  the  thumbi  with  a  cor- 
responding number  of  fingers. 

In  all  uiojse  parts  of  computation  which  relate  peculiarly  to 
froetions,  common  or  deciiouJf  we  kuow  of  no  guide  but  reason. 
Tho  ultini&te  proce^i^,  tho  aetunl  step  for  the  time  being,  must 
be  either  addition^  subtraction,  multiplication,  or  divimon ;  rind 
<u;curacj  may  be  acquired  uioclmnicalJy.  However  desirable 
it  may  ue  timt  Ihe  learner  should  demonstrate  these  processes » 
bis  power  of  [«*rforminff  them  docts  not  depend  uyjon  his 
being  able  to  *lo  so*  It  is  otherwise  with  regiird  to  the  new 
find  tiisiLioet  processes  introduced  in  questions  which  require 
fraettons ;  and  which  are  in  fact,  not  the  rose  Kes  |iroces8es, 
but  directions  for  selection  of  jjrocessos. 

The  general  run  of  commercial  calculations  hardly  needs 
any  dis  tinct  prel  imi  uarj*  c  lerci  se ,  T  here  is  o  ne  grciit  i  in  pro  v  e- 
inf at  of  which  ordinary  inetho<l3  are  fusce|>tible,  namely,  the 
ewre^on  of  tlie  parts  of  a  jKiund  decinililly,  instead  of  by 
shillings,  pence,  anil  farthing*.  Until  a  decimal  txiinage  is 
obliiined  [ST4«i)ARn,  V.  C],  any  ^ierson  with  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  dticiuud  fractioiiB  niijy  procure  for  himself  moat 
of  its  advantages,  by  the  roles  which  are  partiallv  given  in 
IxTiiliKST*  P.  C,»  and  which  we  here  make  complete.  The 
dcmonstraUiin  will  be  ea«y  ennugli  to  those  who  ix^nsidcr  the 
fraction  which  one  ftuiiibig  Lh  qJ  a  pouod,  *<X)104J0GeCt>.  ,, ., 
or^'{)01Q4^. 

lo  write  down  any  fraction  of  a  jiound  decimally ^  jiroeoed 
m  follows :  — 

l^ill  upihe  Jlrfi  piace  of  dociinals  with  1  for  every  pwr  of 
phjUmgi  i  and  the  second  and  third  piacm  with  50  lor  tne  odd 
shilling,  if -any*  and  I  ibr  ^\ery  Jartidng  in  the  pnee  and  far* 
things,  with  an  adititional  1  if  these  amount  to  sixpence. 
Thus,  as  far  as  three  places  of  decimals,  hs.  is  -4/,,  and  $«.  is 
*AM,  ;  a*,  3(/.  is  'Ami,  ^n.  ijrf.  is  '472/.,  ^.  6<1  is  *475/., 
y^.  ^,  is  'Am, 

Fill  up  Xhiifourlh  asidfifih  places  with  4  for  everj-  farthing 
above  the  kst  sixix^nccj  and  an  atiditional  1  Jor  every  three 
half^ienee.  Tims,  as  hir  as  iive  places  of  decimals,  9*,  3£(.  k 
*4tJ250/.,  9s,  6irf,  is  '472flU.,  hi.  b^i,  is  ^AmVM.,  9#,  IQk/.  is 
•49270/. 

Fill  up  all  the  ramtimng  places  with  the  decimal  trattioii 
derived  from  the  number  of  farthings  above  the  last  three  half- 
pence  for  a  numenitor,  aud  fi  for  a  denominator.  Thus, 
S*.s.   2d.    is    completely    expressed    in    *4625/,,    9s.    5yi,    is 

'472i\l6tjm /.,  9ir,   ej//.  is  ■48(>43H333a L,  fts.  lOJff, 

is   -49270^3333 /.,   10s,   Oft/,   is    ^3126/,,   3s.  Ud,   is 

•IG45b3333,.../. 

For  the  most  jiart  three  places  are  sufTieient ;  and  it  is 
rarely  that  more  than  five  arc  wanted.  The  inverse  nde, 
namely,  that  for  reading  oft*  a  fraction  of  a  |jound  into  shil- 
lings, jiencc,  and  fartliings,  is  done  fr\>ni  the  first  three  idaees, 
within  a  Cirlhing,  hy  allowing  a  pair  of  shillings  lor  each  unit 
jo  the  first  place,  another  shdling  for  50  (if  tiierc  be  ^>  much) 
iu  the  second  and  third  nlaoes,  and  a  farthing  for  each  1  that 
is  left  in  the  second  and  tbJrd  plaices,  dedncling  1  if  25  or 
more  be  left  Thus  -12345/.  is  2#.  fifd,  ^29933/.  is  5j.  V2d.* 
or  &*.,  -2*57/.  is  5^.  4ld, 

These  rules  look  rcjinlsive  at  first.  None  but  tlmac  who 
have  practised  them  until  the  transfonmition  is  easily  made,  can 
have  SUV  idea  of  tlie  amouiit  of  labour  which  they  save.  They 
lU^e  in  met  tis  gooil  as  a  deciuiul  coinage  to  those  wbo  have 
ni^tered  them.  Those  who  doubt  of  it  may  try  the  following 
question  in  ibe  usual  way,  and  eonqmre  it  with  the  decimal  mode, 

^*  T^^JL*^  i*  ^'"'^  '"  ***"  **'^^^'^  ••iJ  *^iSrd  pl«c«9,  lhi»  mode  glvet  tb?  »iime 
••jHten  Wl  U  left,  fbe  dippct  tnU'  givrt  Lhe  txnct  trath  ot  »  Hrtip  l^m,  iht- 
imrjr.t*  *?  *i**  '*■**  *»^*^'  «'»**"»«  lM«*t  ftbowt  one  farthlnff  more 


When  the  go\<mmenty  for  ej^ 
seven  fjenee  in  the  pound  instead  fi 
tax,  how  much  tax^  to  a  fart  I 
luiilions  of  incotne  ?  On  on 
seven  pence  is  '0^91666666,..., 
former  hy  '00083,33333,..  :  mid  ■ 
times,  is  83333*333/.,  or  8333^^'   ^ 

Some  development  of  the  i ' 
the  main  pail  of  this  Brtide  w.-..  ^. 
to  the  Almanac'  for  1844. 

CONCA,    SEllASTIANO     (Cayalier^i 
Italian  oil  and  frejico  pointer  of  the  <eigbC9 
l>ora  at  Gaeta,  in  tlie  kingdom  of  NiM>lv>,  Iii^ 
for  sixteen  years  the  pupil  of  Solini'  }| 

to  Home   in    1706   by  the  great 
masters,  he  and   his   bmtlier  (^iov 
there,   being   convinced   of  the   s  ^^ 

school.     Conea^  with,  an  unpatnUeicti  le^ioiutiS^ 
the  hrush  in  his  fortietli  year,  and  for  five  years  < 
sel  f  assiduously  mid  e^tc I  usi  i  ely  ^  i  1 1 
the  liest  antient  and  modern  work  nj 

im  pro V  ing  h  i  s  sty  le  o  f  d  esign.     T  h  c  i  l-  « *u  n  < 
worth  the  price,  for  his  works,  thongli 
mannered  ;    hahit  liad  too  strong  a 
retunied  at  length  to  painting,  by  the  advice  of] 
scidptor. 

Conca  was  one  of  the  imitators  of  Pietro  dn  1 
possessed  to  a  gniut  degree  the  fadUties  of  itukl^ 
was  ready,  rapid  ^  and  sn]>erficiul.  Uis  works  arc  { 
Home  and  in  the  liomon  States  :  there  is  one  at  J 
is  considered  bis  masterpiece,  the  Probatiea,  or  , 
Pool  of  Sdoam,  in  the  ho.^pital  of  Saotn  >!Hrui  < 
Several  of  Conca's  works  have  b^en  it 
othei-^,  and   he   etched  a  few   pUtes   L  !( 

Naples  in  1764.    There  is  an  culogioui  u|Hm  um» 
in  Lis  '  Memorie  dellc  Bcdle  Arti  '     Giavauui 
chiefly  as  his  brother's  assistant. 

(l^nzi,  Siijna  Piftonm,  &c.) 

CQNCEALuMENT  OF  BIRTH,     [txr.* 

CONCEllTl'NA,  a  musical  instniinent  j 
by  Professor  Wbealstone,  the  principle  ol 
mider  the  word  AecoamoK,  P.  C.S.      The  C^ 
its  simple  form,  claims  priority  of  the  Accordion 
diUe,  though  the  former,  in  its  highly  improvoiJ  i 
now  generally  in  use,  was  more  lately  iuLrodueed. « 

This  iinstmment  is  composed  of  a  ueilons,  with  I 
gonal  faces  or  eads,  and  on  these  an3  placed  J 
stops,  or  studs,  by  tlie  action  of  which  ahr  is.jf*"^ 
liUiiinoi  (or  tongues^  or  steel  bars)  pro 
and  hereon  arc  also  fixed  the  thnnib-simpiJ 
1*1  le  finger-stops  are  in  four  row  s,  the  two 
fined  to  the  notes  of  the  iiatund  scale,  the  tvS 
to  tbc  flats  and  sharp^«E.  Each  sharp  and  fiat  is  | 
side  of  its  corresponding  natural  note,  and  thfi^  i 
in  addition  to  a  complete  chromatic  stale,  t«fo 
each  octave,  whei-eby  tho  chords  in  different  keyni 
more  ]x^rfeet  than  on  the  organ  or  ]jiano-fortc,  i 
also  the  Jiugering  of  the  vtuious  scales  is 
easy. 

The  Concertioa,  when  the  bellows  is 
inches  in  length,  and  the  sides  are  about  »&  mcli 
comjMiss  is  three  ocUves  and  three  notes,  ctio 
die  foorlh  siiace  in  tlie  base,  and  thence  i 
instruments,  however,  are  made  witii  a  hi^h 
scale.     That  which  we  here  descii^ 
Action  Concertina,   because    two 
given  to  each  note,  in  order  tliat  tli 
duced,  whether  the  bellows  bo  pre-  tij 

Single- Action  Cont^rtiua  has  but  (>: 
each  note,  yielding  a  sound  only  when  ihc 
inwards  j  that  is,  pressid.    Uut  it  is  provided  i 
vnlve,  in  order  tnat  the  beliows  may  ct>l]a|i 
which  closes  while  the  latter  is  prewrd, 
air  when  it  is  einanded,     A  still  Airthcx  in 
instrument  is  sain  to  be  ready  to  be  |)ft>duo 
a  complete  treble  and  base. ' 

There  are  also  tenor  and  base  ConoettiQiiA:  th^l 
the  first  trom  c,  the  second  space  is  the  Imm^  lo  i 
additional  line  above  the  treble  :  of  die  Uai^  L 
additional   line  below  the  basCi  to   the  third 
treble, 

CONCUSSION   OF  BRAIN,     fUi 

TUE,  P,  C] 
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1  ve«se!  employiHi  to  ftidlltiit*^  the  ltf|iic- 

rtirltiiruK  \  niKtfit^^  bv etposintr  th<!nn  ti3  the 

'\  hich  may  be  either  rnjec-ted 

vapo4irj  or,  where  it  h  re- 

r  k*?rp  thr  contiefisinp  water  and  tlie  produft  of  con- 

NiMrnct,  »e^»rttod  from  tlir  vapour  by  a  thin  p<»ti- 

i'thl.     In  the  latter  cMe  copper  is  the  metat  mtwt 

Ireiuployed^  on  •cecwmt  of  the  nipidity  with  whieh  it 

fct»  and  th^  fin^ility  with  whieb  it  may  be  faahioned 

libeet£  adapted  for  the  purpose, 

D5ers  employed   for  suddenly   ditninishini^  the 

nfler  rt  has  impielled  the  piston  of'  a  eon- 

encrne  arr  ''•:-'  "JiderSTEAM-E.vGrjni,  P.  C, 

t<^.,  wMrSTEA^  P.C,  pp,  507,  608,     The 

•forms  a  very  ..  .j    ...... i  part  of  any   Btenm-enpne 

#oHts   by  eoodensatioti   as  veil   as  pressure,  h«t  is 

Ktfty  Imiioritut  in  n  mcrnne  si  earn  engine.     *  It  b  here,' 

sftc-  '  11,  in  the  admirable  treatise  on  Steam 

<|it '  by  him  to  the  nvw  edidort  of  the 

I^Oiiadta  Britaijniea/  M hat  the  whole  process  earried 

■  Ae  nailer  in  90  great  bulk,  and  at  $0  niueh  expense^  n 

Mtfj  reTerse^l,  ond  aU  it«  laborious  etfects  at  onee,  a»  it 

^  ianilrd»ted/      The   instantaneousnefs  of  condensation 

,  its  ttMsst  important  eharaHerijstict  as  the 

<^ajnible  of  condensing;  the  steam  faster  than 

•    r.rouulvd    by   tile  builtT  and   [lasst^d   ihroujrh  the 

Were  it  not  po;»es»ed  of  this  power  of  rapid  cun* 

,  the  power  of  the  engine  would,  as  Russell  observes, 

'lheel»itic  fcTt?e  of  the  steam  alKJve  the  ains^^sphere 

^  lie  aet,  the  steam  beingr  only  condensed  as  the  pistrm 

It  imt  of  the  cylinder;'  and^  as  he  further  remarks, 

^i^srinf  would  th«i   only  oet  us  a  hijErh-pressure  enjiine* 

f-«.  '  by  ffirming  a  peHett  vacuum  in  iho 

nrnt  whi?n  the  atesin  is  about  to  enter  on 

Ire  full  po^-er  of  the  steam  ran  alone 

'  rt .     A  perfec t  condenser  must  th  ere- 

ju'if  much   jjreaLur  capability  than  that  of  merely  con- 

io|r  the  steam  as  fust  as  the  Iwiler  is  cairtible  of  evacuating 

'  "^  r  passing  it  throii|rb.*     While,  howe^  er,  so 

1  th^  power  of  tlie  condenwr,  it  appears 

•uiTT-  J'.  A   jMant  beyond  whieh  attempts  to  render  the 

IMI  m  the  eorvdenscr  nwre  iMTfeet  fail  to  produce  a  cor- 

initiig'   incre^ise  of  coudensiuo;'   jjower.       Referrmgr   to 

H'i  iretitise  for  his  explanation  of  this  matter,  we  can 

f)«rite  the  important  praeiicaJ  remark  that,  ^  If  the  baro- 

t^miid  at  J9^  inches,  the  standard  of  this  country,  the 

iii  ia  the  comlenser  is  too  good  if  it  raise  the  barometer 

h  AiH  2^  inches  of  nief^eury/ 

It'lhe  e^niiensafton  i^  spirituous  vapours  it  is  ^ways  nt* 
Ity  to  prevent  actual  contact  between  the  condemning 
*■  an<t  ihc  ^-apour  uj>on  which  it  acts.  Such  condensers 
li^n^ed  to  under  Dihtillatiok,  P,  C,  p.  27,  and  a  fuller 
Ut  of  several  contrivances  for  the  purjwse  k  pn^-on  in 
HbJv  '  l>TCtionary  of  Arts/  under  the  title  *  Refrtgera- 
^Vorlftv'  In  the  article  *  Cooling  of  Fluids/  in  the 
|nrfr,  is  a  minute  account  of  a  process  mtented  by  M. 
Mit  for  cooling  by  means  of  a  worm-pipe  bound  rouud 
pSoett  or  cotton-cloth,  upon  which  a  continual  shower  of 
fMer  ii  suffered  to  full  from  a  colander,  the  refrigerating 
t  htnns  i>rodii«ed  by  the  consequent  evaporation  of  tlie 
'iraws  a  current  of  cold  air  up  the  centre  of  the 
(>f  this  singular  scheme,  so  completely  oppoaed 
|1  otker  plans  of  condensation  or  refVigemtion,  Dr.  Ure 
Ni^  tliat  *  no  man  at  alt  versant  in  the  scicntiiie  doctrines, 
IB '  lincticid  application  of  caloric,  will  ever  seek  to 
Ife  iriih  Ilia  (the  patentee's)  mono  ply/ 
■rtrifsnces  for  the  condensation  of  Jiir,  by  pressure,  are 
ibcd  tinder  Aia-Gujf,   P.  C»,  p.  238,  and  Aiu-PtMP, 

SER  OF  ELECTRICITY.  Any  apparatus 
*.«A»  v..e  electric  fluid  can  be  acctimulated  may  be  so 
I4  vmI  thus  ey^jy  electric  or  galvanic  battery  is  to' be  con- 
Mi  i*  ft  oOfid^tkscr  ;  but  the  term  is  applied  chietly  to  such 
\  as  are  employed  to  collect  and  render  sensible 
I  onntities  of  t^  fluid. 
le  priiMn pie  upon  which  a  condcnsorof  electricity  acb  may 
■ftpM.  Whffn  the  electricity  of  any  body  is  dccom- 
[.fey  being  brought  near  another  body  which  has  received 
IB  obiictt  in  contact  with  it  more  than  it5  natural  (quantity 
llerkmd  (vitreous  or  rosinoiia),  the  fluid  of  tJiat  kind  is 
led  from  the  first  lx)dy,  and  that  of  the  opposite  kind 
^Motes  the  second  body  to  receive  a  new  supply  of  the 
irkiadfroai  the  object  witJi  which  it  is  cotuicctcd. 


I      Fdr  example,  if  a  thin  cimdar  plate  of  metal,  having  at- 

taifhed  to  its  circmnference  a  gluss  bundle,  by  which  H  may 

be  insulated  when  held  in  the  hand,  be  made  to  receive  a 

I  small  «iuantHy  of  fluid  (suppose  it  to  be  vitreous)  from  tho 

I  conductor  of  an  efeetricai  machine  with  which  it  may  be  put 

I  in  ctmnection  by  a  wire ;  and   then  a  simitar  piece  of  metal, 

counccted  with  the  earth  by  being  held  in  the  hand  or  sup- 

|)ortcfi  on  a  piJiar  of  metal,  b«  brought  directly  under  it  and 

i  BO  near  as   almost   to  touch   it,  the  nearest  surfaces  of  both 

I  having  been  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  nesiiKms  vamisli ;  the 

electricity  of  the  latter  plate  will  be  decomposed,  the  vitreous 

jx>rtion  (in  the  case  supjiwiefi)  flowing  to  the  earth  and  the 

I  resinorts  |K)rtion    being  attracted,   by  the  fluid   in  the  plate 

'  which  ia  connected  with  the  conductor,  to  the  upj*er  surface 

of  the  other  plate.      Thi*  resinous  fluid  now  attracts  more  of 

i  the  vitreous  fluid  from  the  conductor  to  the  under  surface  of 

the  plate  in  connectioa  with  it,  and  the  latter  fluid  further  de* 

comfMSses  the  free  electricity  in  the  former  pktc,  thus  causing 

in  it  a  new  repulsion  of  the  vitreous  fluid,  and  a  new  attraction 

of  the  resinous  fluid  to  lis  upjier  surlace.     The  like  pnx*ess 

continues  till  an  equilibrium  is  produced  betvieen  the  vitreous 

fluid  supplied  by  the  conductor  wid  the  tesinoua  fluid  which  is 

drawn  IVom  the' earth. 

If  the  plate  which  is  connccte<l  with  the  conductor  be  now 
removtHi  from  thence  by  means  of  the  glass  handle,  the  fluid 
in  it,  having  no  means  of  eseajjc,  will,  on  the  plate  being  pre* 
3  en  ted  lo  an  electrometer,  make  its  condensed  state  manifest 
by  producing  a  greater  eflect  than  if  the  plate,  whiJe  attached 
to  the  conductor,  hatl  been  unaccompanied  by  the  other 
plate. 

Many  difTcrent  kinds  of  condensers  of  electricity  have  been 
constructed,  and  those  of  Volta  am!  Cavallo  have  been  de* 
scribed  in  the  notices  of  the  lives  of  those  electricians  [Volt  a, 
I\  C,  and  CavalijO,  P,  C.  S.]  ;  but,  except  for  some  |iarticu- 
lar  purposes,  Coulomb's  Electrical  Torsion  Manoe  [Elkc* 
TBoMKTEa,  P,  C.j  may  be  advantn^eoualy  used  when  it  is  re- 
4]uircd  to  determmc  the  intensity  of  the  fluid  in  any  body. 
CONDITION  OF  A  BOND.  [Bo.vi>,  P.  C] 
CONDUCTORS  OF  HEAT.  When  a  bar,  or  colnmn, 
of  any  solid  material  is  Sn  contact,  at  one  extremity,  with  a 
body  already  heated,  ttie  caloric  in  the  latter  seems  to  com- 
bine with  the  nearest  particles  of  the  former  ;  and  the  jmrti- 
des  neit  beyond  these,  by  their  aflinily  for  heat,  attract  to 
themselves  a  portion  of  that  clement :  these  give  a  |>ortion  of 
the  heat  which  they  have  received  to  the  nert,  and  so  on  ; 
the  (quantities  thus  received  in  luccessive  lamintp  of  equal 
thickness  being  nearly  in  a  decreasing  geometrical  progres- 
sion. 

The  conducting  powers  of  diflferent  solid  bodiea  have  been 
noticed  in  AmanAcTioH  akd  AiisoiiPTtO!*  or  Heat,  P.  C,  S. 
With  respect  to  lic|uids,  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  conductors  of 
heat  consist  in  ifitroducing  into  a  cylindrical  vessel  half  fillet; 
with  the  fluid  whose  conducting  jjower  was  to  be  examined, 
a  quantity  of  heated  fluid  of  less  s[>ec»fic  gravity,  all  due  pre- 
cautions being  used  to  prevent  the  [articles  of  the  two  fluios 
fi^om  intermixing ;  and  it  was  constantly  found  that  ther- 
moniet^  placed  at  different  deptlis  in  the  former  indicated  a 
gradual  descent  of  caloric  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface- 
By  such  experiments  Professor  Thomson,  Dr.  Dalton,  and 
otWrs,  have  found  that,  with  cqtwl  volumes  of  the  fluids^  the 
conducting  jiower  q(  liim^ed  oil  is  rather  grcjilcr  than  that  of 
water,  and  the  conducting  power  of  luercury  about  twice  as 

The  conducting  i>ower  of  gases,  if  such  power  exist,  must 
be  extreme} V  small.  Little  confidence  can  however  be  phiccd 
in  the  results  of  the  cxperimenta  made  to  nsccrtwin  the  fact, 
from  the  impossibility  ot  discovering  how  much  of  the  cfl'cct 
prt»duced  may  be  due  to  radiation,  or  to  the  currents  in  the 
gases  under  examination.  Sir  David  Leslie  inferred  from  his 
exijcrimcnts  that  the  conducting  [>owcr  increases  as  the  ^alca 
ore  more  dense  ;  and  he  estimated  that,  in  atmosjiheric  air,  it 
varies  with  the  fifth  root  of  the  density. 

CONFECTIONS,  called  id?o  Conserves,  or  Condita^  arc 
formed  of  fresh ^    gencrully  succulent,    vegetable  substancca, 
in  a  few  instances  with   prepared  chalk,  as  in  the  amtnaiic 
confection,  preserved  by  means  of  sugar  or  honey.      These 
were   formerly   much    more   numerous,   and   were   examples 
of  the   polypnarmacy   prevalent    lunong  our  ancestors :     thc4 
number  mi^ht  be  still   Knicficially   redat^.     The  qumitity 
of  Bugar  required  to  prevent  ilicm  liuni  J|»oiling  is  so  great  aa 
to  ditsagrce  with  delicate  ?*toiuat4ji.      In  nevcral  instonci-a  the 
ingredients  arc  orderea  to  be  kept  apwt,   or  if  tisociate4^ 
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lihNI^BfJtto,  II16  water  or  synip  U  to  be  aiWed  when  the 
|MHiBtion  is  intpndorJ  to  ho  U3<^rl ;  as  in  the  coj^es  ortlie  aro- 
matic, opiate  J  andl  aliiioiKl  confection.  Tlila  is  especially 
necessary  in  rcprard  to  the  last;  for  if  bitter  almonds  should 
be  accidentnlly  introduced,  tiie  presenec  of  water  might  pro- 
duce deleterious  conibinutions. 

When  a«trln^nt  substance*  »uch  as  roses  are  to  be  poundctip 
this  process  mast  be  eonductpd  in  marble,  not  imn,  mortars. 
The  quantity  of  snpLf  is  better  to  bc!  excessive  than  detie  ient ; 
ind  more  i*  required  in  wet  seasons  than  in  dry.  The  con- 
•emrcs  should  be  put  into  several  small  pots,  rather  than  one 
brfo  pot,  which  should  }>c  placed  with  salt,  it*  in  Bristol  ware, 
not  lend.  They  should  thtm  be  w^ell  closed^  and  kejjt  in  a 
dry  cool  place.  '  Patent  jar*^  of  a  very  useful  kind,  are  now 
manufactured  for  this  imrpose, 

CONFERVA.     rWATEa-PLANT«,  P.C.]    " 

CONFERVITES,  speciefl  of  fossil  plants,  probably  of  the 
Conrervaceoiis  faniily,  orcurringr  in  the  rhalk  of  Bomholm  and 
the  south  of  Kndand,  in  the  green-sand  of  Maidstone,  and 
chalk-mArl  of  Hftm.*ey.     (MantelL) 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS.  [Laws^Co^^flictof,  V.CS.] 

con(;leton,  right  honourable  henry 

BROOKE  FARNELL,  LORD,  wrL^  horn  Jird  July,  177*], 
and  was  the  second  son  of  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  ^ir  John 
Parnell,  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer;  his  tnother 
was  Lctitia  Charlotte^  second  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the 
Riflrht  Honminible  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  of  Colebrooke,  in  the 
county  of  Fermiuiagh,  Bart.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge;  and  after  leaving  the  uniiersity  be  «pi'ut  some 
truie  Rbroad.  It  is  stated  in  some  accounts,  that  ii|>on  his 
return  home  '  he  began  hh  political  career  in  the  Iritli  fiarlia- 
i«ent  under  the  eye  of  his  father.'  His  eider  brother  bavinfj 
be^n  born  a  cripple,  and  incapabte  of  articulating,  the  estatt^ 
hml,  m  1789,  been  settled  by  act  of  f>arliaiaenl  umm  Henry, 
ttnd  tie  vAtne  into  |xwsession  of  them  upon  the  deatli  of  his 
tilth er  in  180L  The  baronetcy .  an  Irisli  one,  fell  to  him  uix>n 
Ihc  dtath  of  his  brother  iti  1812. 

On  the  J  7th  of  February,  1801,  Mr.  Pamell  uaarric^J  Lady 
Caroline  Elizalj4^th  Dawson,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  first 
Earl  of  Porrdfliiipton,  nnd  granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  BiiU\ 
George  the  Thiril's  prime  minbrter;  and  at  the  j*enenil  elec- 
tion in  1802  he  was  retumtd  to  Parliament  for  the  Iwrnngh 
of  Portariiufflon,  of  which  hi*  tather-in-law  was  the  fioliticul 
mtpon.  Bat  a  few  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  sc*ksion 
lie  resrgne<l  his  seat,  by  acceptino-  the  ottico  of  Estdieator 
of  Mun^ter,  to  make  way  for  Mr.  (aftenvards  Sir)  'I'hnmas 
Tyrwhilt ;  an<l  he  remained  out  of  parliament  till  March, 
]  SOG^  when  ho  was  again  returned  as  one  c^f  the  uicnibor^  for 
Queen's  County.  This  seat  were  coTnmanded  by  the  eanjohit 
iutlumu'e  of  his  own  property,  of  thatof  Lont  l^ortarlington, 
and  of  that  t»f  Lor«i  T>e  Vescr,  who  wtis  aljso  his  near  nda- 
lion,  being  the  son  of  his  mother*s  sister.     Wokefiehl,  in  his 

*  Account  of  Ireland/  jmblished  in  lftl2,  statics  (yol*  it,  p.  308) 
that  l^>rtl  Portarlington  then  wjuunanded  about  400  votes, 
Lord  l)e  Vesci  250,  and  the  Parncll  iuftucnce  3&().  Sir 
Henry  sat  in  every  succeetling  [Kirlianient  as  one  of  the  nieni- 
her»  for  Queen's  County^  till  the  genend  election  in  1832, 
when  he  dccluieil  n.  contest  with  the  Repeal  of  the*  Union 
iiarty,  and  Mr.  Lalor  was  elected  In  his  place.  He  Imd 
however  previously  stoot!  thi-ee  contested  elccti<^ns  with  the 
Tory  mrty  r  in  1H18  and  in  1820,  when  he  was  brougtit  in 
Beconti  oti  the  fjoll,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  (the  late  Lord  Mary- 
boi-ough)  twing  hrst;  and  in  l»ai,  when  he  was  brought  In 
first,  Sir  C.  II.  Cootc  being  sccc*nd.  In  April,  1833,  he 
waa  returned  for  Dundee;  anvl  he  was  elected  again  for  the 
same  place  In  1835  and  in  1837,  on  the  second  occasion, 
however,  not  without  opposition.  In  August,  1841,  he  was 
removed  to  tljc  Upper  House,  by  l>eing  cn^ted  Baron  Congle- 
ton,  of  Congleton,  in  the  county  of  Chester.  The  family 
was  originally  from  that  coinUy.  It  was  the  same  to  which 
the  j>oet  Pamell  belonged,  in  whose  life  Dr.  Johnjjon  ssys, 

*  Thomas  Pamell  was  the  son  of  a  Commonwealth  man  of 
the  saiiie  nnme,  who  at  the  Restoration  Icfl  Congleton,  in 
CheahirG,  where  the  family  had  been  established  tor  several 
ccftturies,  and,  settling'  in  Ireland,  purchascft  an  estate,  which, 
with  his  lands  in  Cheshire,  descended  to  the  poet/     It  was  a 

[  Iiepl>evi'  of  the  poet  who  was  made  a  baronet  in  17GG. 

%r  Henry  Pameir*  political  course  was  throughout  that  of 

*lfi.^nf>T»t  to  the  most  liberal  section  of  the  Wbrg,  as  dis- 

'11  the  Rjidieal,  party,    in  1835,  in  appealing  to 

Dimdw,  he  summed  up  the  leading  principles 

invn  itnd  conduct  as  embracing  triennial  parliaments 

10  htUot,  with  an  exienstOQ  (rf  the  suffirage  if  it  aUuuW 


be  found  neccjiary  ;  the  spetdy  aboUtm  flf  1 
through   the   tntervention  of  a  ftsdcially  dHai.^ 
duty  ;  general  freedom  of  trade  ;  the  abcxiitioii  off 
impressment ;  and  the  subs6tution  of  a  property  las  ( 
know  whether,  under  this  phrase*  h<?  iocli)d«d  ao  f~ 
for  «.ix  or  seven  millions  of  the  then  existing 
also  at  ail  times  a  great  advocate  for  ccotjoiny  i 
tion  of  tAiation. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  Whig  iitiniatrr,  k  1 
made  a  Lrf>rd  of  the  Tresaturv  in  Irelancf,      He  I 
motion  on  the  Civil  Lift  whici  diaaolred  U»e  mil 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  end  of  1880 ;  and  < 
of  bis  friends  to  power,  which  followed,  he  waal 
tary  at  War.      In   1832  however  a^ differenoi  < 
leagues,  on  some  fmancial  points,  led  to  hit  1 
be  remainerl  oat  of  office  till  the  formation  of  J 

administration,  in  1835,  when  he  w  _^ 

forces  and   treaaurer  of  the  ordnance  and'tftti 
whieh  officet  ho  retained  till  Uie  breaking*  up  of  ! 
to  which  he  bdorgeil  in  Ao^at,  1841.     He  hailj 
OS   chairman    of  the    finance    committee   ap 
House  of  Commons  in  1828.     In  18S3  he  11  w  1 
l>er  of  the  government  commission  appointed  in  I 
the  excise  ;  and  he  was  also  chairman  of  1 ' 
eomniission.    In  each  of  these  inTCStigmtlaMl 
part. 

Besides  corrected  reports  of  five  speeches  mh 
vered  in  the  House  of  CoinraonB — on  the  Iriah 
1H09;   on  Irish   tithes,  in   1810;  on  the  DttUk 
1811;   on  the  state  of  Ireland,   in   1534; 
societies  in  Ireland,  in  IH25 — Sir  Henry 
the  following  treatises  and  pamphlett:— *  Oh 
Currency  of  Ireland,  and  upon  the  Couraa  «f  ] 
twccn  London  and  Dublin,*  1804;  'The] 
rency  and  Etebrmge,  illustrated  by  Obicnationii 
of  Ireland/   1805;    ^  An   Historical  Apolog?  f 
Catholics/  1807;  *A  History  of  the  Penal  Lm 
Irish  Catholics,  from  tJie  Treaty  of  Limerick  to  J 
1808  ;  *  Treatise  on  tl^e  Com  Irade  and  A| 
'Observations  on  the   Irish  Butter  Acts,'   II 
tions  on  Paper  Money^   Bankinr,  and  (U 

*  On   Financial   Reform,*   18a0  (his  prtnci^ml 
times  reprinted) ;  and  *  A  Treatise  on  Koodi,*  II 
18:18.      (See  P.  C.  %x.  Sti,) 

Lord  Congleton  bad  been  for  some  monihi 
health  winch  made  it  necepsary  Ihiit   h< 
watched  ;  hut  on  the  morning  of  the  Hj  1 
ing  been  left  for  a  few  minutes  alone,   he  imt  mj 
life.     Besidt**  three  daughters,  he  left  two  f 
whom  however,  llie  present  Lord  Conerlet 
the  f'onununity  calling  themstdves  the  Plye 
IVindtive  Christians,  ha^  not  taken  kij  leat  ' 
Lorrls. 

(Memoir   in    Gfifitlefumi**   Mmfozme  far  Al| 
Pcenigcs.  Baronetcies,  ami  Sir  H.  Paniciri  pab' 

CONGLOMERATES.     This  temi  i*  fMi 
plied  by  gcologisis  to  designate  rocks  more 
enclosing  disjdaced  fragments  of  mineml   n 
fjcon  consolidateil  at  siome  previous  epx-h,  and 
broken  up,  n^moved    fn»m  iheir  ori "inil   •Jte^^ 
circumstances  such  as  to  jXTinitof  tii 
more  or  less   cemented  togetlier  tj 
tielc^.     Thus  the  old  rwl  conghfincmte  on  the  1 
ririmipi-'tns   is   fidl    of  fntpmrnts   of   the    atlU_ 
schisttjse  and  gneissic  strata,   worn  by  aitrtti 
reunited  into  a  solid  ftx'k  by  inter{x>sed  red  ( 

In   .<;ome  volcanic  regicms  the   mutcri^t 
eniptioTLs  are  rc-aggrcgntcd  into  conglo 
tions  of  water, 

CONO'CERAS,  a  genus  of  Cfephilopoda,  I 
Huron.     Bronn  founds  the  charaeteri  of  U  on  ' 
the  septa,  \ihicfi  an^  convex  towards  the  base  of  I 

CONSCIENCE,  a  term  dcriv.-*   f^>--    ' 
scientm,'  which,  as  well  as  the  wor 

haps  nearly  the  same  fuudamcwLal  n „ 

conscience. 

Some  remarks  are  made  on  the  term  < 
article  Mob  At.  Sense,  P.  C, 

Bishop  Butler  in  the  preface  to  hli  sermoni  1 

*  Man  has  several  (instincts  and  prmclplef  of  i 
bnitcs  have  not  ;  particularly  refltctica  nr 
jirobation  of  some  principles  or  m  ij 
of  others,*    Conscience,  as  thus  > 
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I  approbatioD  and  difapprobation  of  the  principlcB  or 
ns  of  othen,  ^iB  well  as  the  principles  or  actiorid  of  the 
cting  i^nt  But  from  other  oarts  of  his  preface  it  seems 
he  limits  it  to  a  man's  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
Mrn  principles  or  actions ;  which  is  the  ordinary  meaning: 
he  word  consdenoCy  and  that  which  is  chiefly  intended 

[obody  disputes  that  man  has  a  moral  judgment,  or  at 
t  a  capacity  lor  having  one ;  for  it  is  possible  that  a  man 
r  have  lived  under  such  circumstances  that  this  moral 
gnent  has  hardly  ever  been  called  into  activity,  just  as 
If  faculties  both  corponeal  and  mental  may,  for  want  of 
igezerciscd,  never  show  themselves,  and  he  who  possesses 

■  Mty  not  be  conscious  that  ho  does  possess  them. 
ADguage  is  the  chief  exponent  of  the  human  mind ;  and 

hnguage  of  all  nations,  that  we  Icnow  anything  of,  has 

■  term  by  which  it  expresses  the  fact  of  a  man  reflecting 
lb  own  acts  and  thoughts,  and  also  some  word  or  words 
vUch  they  express  that  a  man  forms  a  judgment  upon 
■,  that  he  is  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  them,  that  the 
Moo,  gives  him  pain  or  pleasure.  I^t  a  man  may 
|er  reflect  on  an  act,  which  is  universally  called  good, 
I  be  pleased  with  the  reflection ;  or  he  may  reflect  on  an 
I  wludi  the  judgment  of  a  large  nart  of  mankind  may  con- 
■1,  and  be  pleiued  with  that  reflection  also.  For  instance, 
■n  may  reflect  with  pleasure  on  an  act  of  vengeance. 
Knot  be  denied  that  the  reflection  on  bad  acts  docs  some- 

0  pve  pleasure ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this  pleasure 
paixed  with  some  pain :  it  is  not  the  reflection  which 
Im  immediately  on  some  acts  that  finally  determines  the 
fjrigmcnt  of  tne  affent :  this  judgment  may  not  be  com- 
ity formed  until  other  and  new  circumstances  have  called 
^Rflectioa  into  greater  activity. 

iAop  Butler  observes,  *  the  very  constitution  of  our  na- 
B  requires,  that  wo  bring  our  whole  conduct  before  this 
fkior  faculty  (reflection  or  conscience)  ;  and  make  it  the 
hm  of  our  lives,  as  it  b  absolutely  the  whole  business  of 
ml  uent,  to  conform  ourselves  to  it.  This  is  the  true 
M^  of  that  antient  precept,  reverence  thyself.'  Butler, 
ffmiSf  considers  that  conscience  is  a  faculty,  and  a  su- 

•  Realty,  one  which  exercises  authority  over  other  facul- 

1  and  he  says  in  another  place,  *  Man  is  thus  by  his  very 
1%  a  law  to  himself/ 

we  admit  that  a  man  does  reflect  on  his  actions  and  his 
ghts,  and  that  he  does  approve  or  disapprove  of  them,  it 
Bot  seem  material  to  determine,  whetner  it  is  by  virtue 
«e  particular  faculty,  or  whether  it  is  effected  in  some 
r  way,  either  capable  of  explanation  or  incapable.  The 
«lant  fiict  of  his  exercising  such  judgment  remains  un- 
ited. 

iems  probable  that  a  man's  judgment  of  the  conduct  of 
n,  and  his  approbation  or  disa[>probation  of  such  conduct, 
di  he  expresses  by  the  words  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
B  founded  on  his  own  reflex  judgments.  It  seems  to  be 
t  in  our  constitution  that  a  man  can  not  directly  inflict  pain 
Bather,  at  least  when  he  has  no  provocation,  without  some 
wg  of  self-disapprobation.  I'he  less  directly  the  pain  is 
:led,  the  less  self-disapprobation  he  will  feel,  simply  bc- 

•  the  act  of  giving  pain  is  less  apparent  to  the  agent.  A 
't  general  judgment  of  other  men  is  and  must  be  founded 
m  aeJf-experience,  on  his  reflection  on  himself  and  his 
acts ;  and  he  who  views  any  act  of  his  own  with  disap- 
•tioa  will  view  the  like  acts  of  others  in  the  same  way. 
who  jodees  of  the  acts  of  others  by  their  tendency  to  be 
ibUt  injurious  to  society,  never  forgets  himself  in  fisrm- 
hu  judgment ;  and  in  proportion  as  his  mind  is  more  or 
enlarged  and  cultivated,  he  forms  his  judgment  of  the  acts 
hen  more  or  less  with  reference  to  mankind  in  general. 

most  stupid  and  ignorant  of  men  can  comprehend  the 
;er  to  themselves,  if  certain  acts  were  not  forbidden  and 
ihed. 

CHinot  be  denied  that  the  general  measure  by  which  all 
dnd  form  their  judgpment  of  any  given  act,  is  its  tendency 
Dte  the  general  Iwppiness,  or  the  contniry ;  though  thev 
always  aware  that  their  judgment  \»  founded  on  such 
ideratioos.  A  single  act,  unimportant  in  itself,  is  judged, 
by  its  consequences  only,  but  the  consequences  which 
Id  flow  from  such  acts  being  general.  And  this  is  a 
i  way  of  judging  of  things.  Acts  are  also  judged  with 
rcDoe  to  the  intention  of  the  doer,  because  it  is  ne(;ossary 
twrtain  whether  the  act  is  from  design  or  from  accident. 

•  it  b  here  admitted  that  the  general  judgments  of  man- 
l  i^OB  acta  and  dbpodtions  are  formed  by  a  reference, 


cither  direct  and  known  to  themselves,  or  secret  and  ofU>n 
hanlly  ix>rccivid,  to  the  tendency  of  such  acts  and  disposi- 
tions to  affect  the  general  happiness.  No  man  contends  that 
tho  conduct  of  men  in  general  is  immedbtely  directed  by 
a  previous  consideration  of  the  general  tendency  of  their 
actions  before  they  do  them :  men  act  from  impulse,  from 
habit,  and  according  to  imitation,  and  the  mass  of  men  arc 
guided  by  these  three  thinp  mainly.  But  though  no  man  did 
direct  hb  conduct  in  any  degree  by  tiie  rule  of  public  utility, 
which  however  is  certainly  not  true,  others  form  a  judgment 
of  hb  conduct  by  that  rule  :  it  b  that  rule  and  no  other,  eom- 
bined  with  an  estimate  of  hb  motives  and  dispositions,  which 
determines  whether  his  acts  shall  be  called  good  or  bad.  But 
after  a  man  has  considered  the  acts  and  dispositions  of  another, 
and  has  determined  that  they  are  injurious  to  human  happi- 
ness, why  does  he  pronounce  a  judgment  of  disapprobation 
and  not  of  approbation  ?  and  why  do  men,  when  they  are 
agreed  that  tne  tendency  of  certain  acts  is  injurious  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  also  agree  to  condemn  them?  If 
there  is  one  man  so  disposed  as  to  look  with  approbation 
on  acts  of  cruelty,  fraud,  and  oppression,  tliere  are  thonsands 
on  tho  other  side  who  look  on  them  with  abhorrence.  Their 
disapprobation  cannot  be  called  accidental,  or  capricious, 
for  It  is  one  judgment ;  and  when  a  very  laige  number  of 
perscms  coincide  in  ono  judgment,  that  which  is  the  founda* 
tion  of  their  judgment  must  be  one.  Whether  the  foundation 
is  true  or  false  b  immaterial :  a  general  agreement  or  con- 
clusioa  must  rest  on  one  and  the  same  foundation.  Why  then 
does  a  man  condemn  a  particular  act  after  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  it  tends  to  injure  human  happiness  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause he  also  would  condemn  his  own  judgment,  if  he  did  not 
condemn  the  act  V  If  so,  hb  reflex  judgment,  his  conscience, 
b  his  ultimate  rule.  Is  it  simply  because  he  sees  that  his 
approbation  of  what  is  injurious  to  society  would  Itself  be 
injurious  to  society,  and  that  he  is  solely  moved  to  declare  hb 
disapprobation  by  that  consideration?  It  is  sometimes 
assumed,  and  it  seems  that  there  are  people  who  think,  that 
conscience,  or  whatever  is  meant  by  any  equivalent  term, 
tells  a  man  at  once  what  b  right  and  what  b  wrong.  [Mobal 
Se^se,  p.  301.]  This  is  however  a  confused  may  of  stating 
the  thing.  Conscience,  or  reflex  judgment,  may  produce  an 
opinion  of  an  action  as  right  or  wronr,  and  so  one  man's  con- 
science may  differ  from  another  man  s  as  to  the  same  action. 
If  there  is  right  and  wrong,  both  judgments  cannot  be  right. 
Who  must  settle  which  is  right  ?  Clearly  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  for  the  one  or  the  other  opinion ;  and  it  happens 
that  a  very  great  majority  of  mankincl  do  agree  in  their  jud^^ 
ment  of  what  is  right  arid  wrong :  and  thb  agreement  is  the 
sole  foundation  of  morals.  It  is  a  common  expression  that 
]>eoplc  may  honestly  diflcr  in  opinion  as  to  some  acts ;  which 
means  no  more  than  thb,  that  they  do  not  agree  as  to  tho 
ultimate  influence  of  such  act  on  the  happiness  of  society,  but 
that  each  believes  that  he  has  formed  hb  opinion  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  that  each  believes  that  he  ex- 
presses the  conclusion  that  he  has  come  to.  When  we  say 
that  each  believes  he  has  Expressed  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
come  to,  we  mean  that  each  has  examined  the  matter.  Wc  do 
not  mean  that  the  examination  of  one  is  as  complete  as  the 
examination  of  tho  other ;  but  we  mean  that  each  has  exa- 
mined as  well  as  he  can,  and  that  each  thinks  so,  and  declares 
his  judgment  accordingly.  There  b  therefore  something 
which  comes  after  the  judgment  that  is  formed  of  tho  *  in- 
fluence of  actions,  and  the  dispositions  from  which  they  ema- 
nate, upon  human  happiness,'  and  determines  whether  wc 
shall  declare  that  judgment,  or  declare  something  which  is  not 
that  judgment :  and  wis  something  we  here  call  Conscience. 

CONSCIENCE,  COURTS  OF.      [R^^uests,  Coujto 
OF,  P.  C] 

CONSIDERATION.  Thb  b  a  Latin  word,  'consi- 
doratio,'  which,  as  well  as  the  verb  *  considero,'  was  used  by 
Cicero  and  others  to  express  '  careful  oWrvation,'  or  *  re- 
flection,' or  *  deliberation  before  action.'  It  has  nolhmg  to 
do  with  looking  at  the  stars,  us  the  Latin  grammarian  Featiia 
states,  but  it  implies  something  which  is  neanT  to  tho  businesa 
of  common  life  than  star-guzing:  it  inipHis  the  sitting  down 
of  a  man  in  a  place  alone  or  with  utherM.  Tho  word  '  oou- 
sidcration'  means  *  deliberation'  in  the  English  language  of 
common  life. 

But  consideration  has  uUo  a  legal  and  technical  mcaninir 

wliich  seems  to  flow  naturally  from  its  primary  and  vulvar 

meaning.     A  consideratiim  is  something  which  enters    into 

,  all  contracts,  and  is  a  ^lart  of  all  tiansfeit  of  property,  except 

I  they  are  made  by  will  or  tettaiMiit    The  following  are  ^^ 
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BmwSoTSjfwvwwrf  considerations,  from  wliit'h  oxaroplcs  ihc 
tectinical  meaning'  of  consideration  may  be  colledtHJ :— If  a 
limn  ngreea  to  svil  his  lurid  to  anotlirr  for  100/.,  thr  lOOL  is 
the  considf^mdon  for  which  he  agrreos  to  part  with  Ids  land  ; 
or  if  a  man  promises  to  pva  lOOO/.  to  another  man  if  he  will 
OMTTy  h'xs  dftuj^hter,  tl»e  ninn  is  entitled  to  tiie  1000/.  if  he 
docs  maPry  the  daUjjjhten  I'hcre  is  an  impHed  consideration 
in  many  catea  where  none  is  expressed.  A  man  may  nnder- 
fake  to  do  &  j>iece  of  work  for  another  without  a.ny  eiprt\«s 
bargiwn  that  he  shdl  be  paid ;  hot  if  he  does  the  work  ac- 
cording to  his  nim^Toent,  the  other  man  may  be  compdled  to 
pay  him.  The  Impfied  cnnsideration  hcri  is  the  implied 
pronnse  to  pay  if  the  work  is  done. 

The  word  eonsidemtJon  applic*  either  to  agreements  about 
BOTnethintr  which  h  to  be  done,  which  in  Engrland  are  pme* 
rally  called  confmcts,  or  to  something  lliat  is  done^  some 
transfer  of  pro  per  ty^  which  is  generally  clone  hy  the  act  wiiich 
is  caIIc^I  a  tlecd. 

Contracts  raonot  be  enforced  if  there  is  no  consideration. 
A  man  may  promise  to  pive  another  lOOO/.,  but  the  promise 
cannot  be  enforced  unless  there  is  a  ron?iiflcnitii'm^  which  has 
been  defined  to  fie  a  reason  which  moves  tlie  contraciinff  parly 
to  enter  into  the  contract.  This  is  not  a  verj^  good  Hehnitionj 
but  it  will  do  ;  the  meaning  is^  there  must  Ijc  a  motive  which 
the  law  considers  a  suffit?ient  motive.  A  consideration  must 
of  ootirsp  be  a  thing:  lawful. 

Considerations  are  sometimes  divided  into  valuable  con- 
siderations and  good  considerationfj.  ilarriage,  as  in  the 
instance  just  given,  that  is^,  a  marriage  intcndcdj  and  afterwards 
carried  into  elfeet^  is  it  vo  hi  able  consideration  \  money  and  any 
other  thing  which  is  of  the  nature  of  proj>erty,  and  has  a 
money  value,  arc  valuable  considerations.  Therefore,  if  a 
mtm  parts  with  his  estate  for  a  valiiabfc  consideration,  the 
transaction  rs  valid,  and  he  who  gets  the  estate  has,  so  far  as 
the  consideration  is  concerned,  a  good  title.  A  good  con- 
sidcFHtion  is  the  contitlcration  of  natural  atTcctlon  between 
blood  relations,  and  a  man  may  give  his  estate  to  another  for 
such  a  considenition.  But  this  kind  of  consideration  is  not 
Buificient  to  maintain  the  validity  of  a  eonvepnce  of  property 
a^inst  the  claim  of  a  subsequent  mirchiiser  for  valuable  con- 
sideration, ThtJ.s  if  a  man  after  his  marriiigc  settles  an  estate 
upon  his  wife  and  children  in  consideration  of  his  natural 
affection,  and  then  sells  the  estate  for  money ^  the  purchaser 
will  have  the  pstate,  and  not  the  wife  and  ehtldren.  (IIIU  r. 
Bi;ihop  of  Exeter,  2  Taiml,  G9.)  Such  a  settlement  nfter 
marriage  is  calleil  voluntary  or  gratuitous.  A  settlement  of 
j>ro[M?rty  made  in  consideration  of  n  future  marriaprc,  which 
Aftenftards  takes  place,  is  a  settlement  for  valuable  considera- 
tion. The  actual  setLleraent  m^iy  be  mside  after  marriage, 
if  it  is  made  pursunjit  to  a  written  agreement  entered  into 
I w* fore  marriage. 

In  the  statute  1  ^  FAh.  c.  5,  tlie  object  of  wlueh  is  to  pre- 
vent person*!  from  cheating  their  creditors  by  disposing  of 
their  real  or  personal  property,  it  is  declared  that  the  [pro- 
visions of  the  act  do  not  extend  to  estates  or  interests  made  or 
conveyed  *  upon  gootl  consideration  and  hom'i  Jtde^^  and  the 
good  consideration  here  means  money,  or  money's  worth,  or  a 
nwrriage  which  is  then  intended  and  afterwards  takes  effect. 
Good  ctmsi deration  here  is  therefore  equivalent  to  what  has 
been  above  defined  to  be  a  valunble  consideration. 

The  nets  27  Elii.  i\  4,  and  30  Eliz.  c.  18,  §  3,  make  void, 
as  against  suWquent  purchasers,  all  conveyances,  ike,  of  real 
property  which  are  made  for  the  purposes  of  defrauding  such 
purchnscri,  unless  *  ujKin  or  for  good  ctms  id  oration  and  hmn 
fitted  This  statute  lias  received  n  singular  inter pretiition,  for 
it  has  been  decided  that  it  makes  void  a  previous  conveyana*, 
though  not  made  to  defraud  any  one,  if  the  consideration  is 
not  such  as  the  statute  iufends  ;  and  aceordinglv*  as  in  the 
case  just  stated,  if  a  man  settles  his  land  after  marriage  on  his 
wife  and  children,  mid  then  sells  it,  the  prior  aettlement  is 
void  as  a  fraudulent  convryance. 

A  viduntary  e*mveyance  then  by  a  mon  '^vho  is  at  the  time 
insolvent,  is  not  valid  against  his  creditors ;  but  if  a  man  is 
not  insolvent  at  the  time^  »  vohmtary  conveyance,  that  is,  one 
where  there  is  no  valuable  con.<ideration,  is  valid  aginnst 
future  creditors  (13  Eiiu.  c.  &).  A  conveyance  for  valuLible 
consilient  ion,  such  as  marriage,  is  a  valid  conveyance,  even  if 
ft  man  be  insolvent  at  the  einie.  An  insolvent  man  may 
therefore  cheat  his  creditors  l»y  settling  his  property  on  a 
worntin  with  a  viov  to  marria^,  and  then  m;^rrying  her ;  hut 
in  certain  crises,  such  scttlcmenb?  are  not  v,ilid  against 
creditori  when  mnde  by  a  person  who  is  subject  to  the  bank- 
rupt  hwg,     A  voluntary  convcpnct!  is  not  valid  against  a 


future  purchai?  tu 

transaction  accorfi 

and  «LS  such   is  d<  i    ilJ:a]!J^t  iii»' 

purchaser  knew  1 1  .is  such  a  irolu 

aiice,  that  makes  ivj  i«.<Lvi\ace;  his  purch 

such  conveyance. 

It  appears  from  these  instnncea  that  the  Ic| 
fidenition  is  this : — the  luct  of  tber^  beina^ 
tion   is  evidence  that  tliere  is  no  fraud, 
it  is  a  presumption  of  fraud.     The  docta 


is  intended  to  iirotect  cither  the  giver 
he  may  wish  to  delmud 
pro  [>erty. 


persons  whom  he  may  ' 


Every  deed  therefore  or  instnii 
conveycil  ought  to  ^how-  some  > 
person  conveys  the  property  to  a- 
valid  betM  een  the  ]>ardes  to  it,  v, 
pressed,  it  may  be  invalid  with  n  >4k  > 
are  not  jmrties  to  it.   There  isna  absolu 
tion  which  can  l>c  legally  r*"t/ir.„l    i, 
of  consiiJcration  might  in 
fraud,  and  indeed  even  if  t)i 
be  the  full  value  of  the  thii»_ 
in  some  cases  to  inquire  wh* 
was  actually  jmid. 

In  the  case  of  a  contract  or  agreement  lo  ; 
projierty,  the  necessity  for  a  consideration  U  i 
for  the  protection  of  the  giver,  and  of  others  i 
in  debt  CO,  or  w  bom  it  is  his  mond  du^ 
contract  to  give  can  be  enforced  iinh 
legal  considenHion.     An  agreement  to  scrric 
lawful  child  may  be  such  consideration ;  the  i 
githnate  child  is  not  such  a  considerutioo.     Ai 
cldld  is  viewed  as  standing  to  his  suppoacd  J 
the  situation  of  a  stranger. 

Many  curious  legal  questions  have  ariseti  on  I 
consideration,  sudi  for  instance  as  the  case  of  <^ 
misin^  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  roan,     Thaj 
ciple  IS,  as  already  stated,  that  there  ran  ft  b^ 
to  the  person  promising,  cither  cv 
sliall  l>e  a  reasonable  and  suR)ci>  ^^ 

prouiise.     Ifa  man  were  to  give  im  phyiicSSl 
should  bind  his  executors  to  py  the  phy^iji-ian  i 
after  his  death,  a  case  which  hjis  hafM 
the  bond  might  be  disputed  if  the  circ 
it  was  given  were  such  as  to  raise  a  su^pic 
instance,  if  no  person  was  privy  to  the  trail 
man  and  his  pliysician,  and  if  the  sum  sho 
ami  the  services  of  the  physician  altogcthe 
to  the  amount. 

CONSTABLE,  JOHN,  was  boni  at  Eaitj 
Suffolk,  in  1776.  lie  was  tlic  s*  cot  id  fon  vf\ 
Ann  Constable,  and  wo:*  ori 
but  as  he  showed  an  a  vers  i' 
father  gave  up  this  design  and  endeavourtid  ^ 
of  him,  in  wnit  h  business  Constable  wa*  I 
aliout  a  yekir.  His  time  was,  however,  cblj 
templating  and  studyinir  the  iKAuties  of  nt^ 
displayed  much  originality  of  oWrvation  m 
]X)rtraying  its  beauties,  and  his  mind  became  j 
grossed  in  sketching  and  the  study  of  Im  ^ 
for  art  had  early  displayed  itself;  when  at  I 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  his  lesson 

The   result   wns   his  adoption   of  land 
a  profession,  and  in  this  he  was  in-tntcfed  lij 
ll.iT.,  and  he  reecived  much  cnc<^^>  t] 

Beaumont.     In  1795  he  visited   L 
native  place ;    in  1709  he  again  visited  Lon^ 
to  try  his  fortune,  and  in  1800  he  wa«^  admii^ 
into  the  Koyal  Academy.     For  many  vcan  ^ 
exhibitor  in' the  Royal  Academy^  but' his  wa 
attention,  owing  probably  to  the 
e  !i  tr e  m  e  si  m  I j|  iri  ty  of  h  is  s  t\  1  c,     II 
did,   despise  all  stales  and  r^  - 
*  There  is  room  enough  for 
of  the  day  is /'ram/ro— an   ai^  m.j',  < 
the  troth.*     He  was  right;  and  in  no  j 
his  merits  were  acknowh'i  'f^-i  l»v  flu* 

In  1820  he  tix>k  a   li 
resided  ;  he  had  also    > 
square,  where  he  kept 
admired,  many  of  his  pi 
At  length  in  1820  Coik^taUe  reodv^d  ili«  ' 
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of  thf  liftrnl  Acndcmj ;  he  w'as  clecled  on  omtl**- 
f  »»i-  int\,  ..r  r.j  ,.,|j^j.y  ^f  ihn^  yf*ar,  and  when  lie 
r  whkh  had  been  dmio  liim,  he 
._  -  ^.  iuj'i^J  until  I  am  desolate  atnl 
ft/  in  aiiu<iori  to  the  death  of  hU  wife,  whkh 
otilv  »  few  weeks  be  fore  hi*  eleition  :  he  was 
Ej-tnJrd  veAr.  He  was  taken  iD  rm  the  night 
Mftrch  1837,  and  died  m  less  thiin  au  hour 


i  haa  iMiintcd  many  exetllcnt  pjet«re«,  and  allluii 
ove  much  in  colour  by  age  :  the  *  Corn-6eld*  in 
nal  Gallery  is  a  very  good  s[>ec'imen  of  his  stj  le,  and 
eed  one  of  his  !>e>t  works.  *  The  Chain  Pier  at 
iqto/  *  Hamptead  Heath/  and  *  The  Glebe  Farm*  are 
'^**-^Kis  best  prtjdtietions.  11  is  style  is  origiriHl  and 
his  seenci  are  general Ij  eitremely  siiunlc,  for 
**ut  r,,,.T»,,  engrossed  by  e^TtaiTi  iiiiniituf  and 
f?,  than  by  a  love  for  the  picturesque, 

^L,      1  scenery.     In  one  respect  be  carrkHj 

n  to  mtnunjE  to  an  extreme,  nnmely,  th<^  effect  of 

^  dew.     He  may  have  full  on  into  this  error  by  his 

rly  sketching:,  but  an  exact  iiud  judicious  observer 

studying  in  all   seasons  and  in   all  hours,  could 

observe  that  thin  effect  is  extremely  transient, 

tone,  and  not  the  most  beantirul,  of  the  ever  vary' 

of  nature.     Constable  aj)p<^ars  to  have  l>cen  very 

i»nc<*d  by  his  own  views  of  things,    for  when   a 

V«d  by   Sir  George   Beaumont  whut 

'opt,  he  answered,  *  None  but  God 

of  dew,   of  which  he   was  so  fond,   is  a  dis- 

cteristie  of  his  works,  and  has  c;ius4''d  them  to 

'  "y  br  some  critics^  who  in  I  be  earlier  part  of 

nseJ  their  functions  with  little  charity  towiu*ds 

,     Now^  however,  whether  from  the  imprftveiaent 

ha<  rtfi'f'tc^d  in  his  colouring,  or  from  fumiliarily 

•ers  lar  ontnuinber  hia  detractors^  and 

ij;  m  commercial  value. 

We' 5  both  as  a  man  and  an  nrtist  h  well 

in  ;ng  account  of  him  by  his  friend  and 

Jemician,  Mr.   Uw^ns,    in   a   1*3 per  read    at  the 

i  Society  in  1843.     *  He  seenie{I  to  thvr*k  that 

Lio  the  world  to  convince  mankind  that  nature  is 

ItistcTad  of  seeking  for  the  mnUTials  of  poetic 

fn  foreig;n   countries  amidst   leuiph.^  and    classic 

f  in  our  own  amongst  castles,  lakesj  and  niuuntains^^ 

Ithaf  t^!'^-  -inTi.in  /'..ttujr*.  the  villagre  ^reen,  tho  church, 

the  canal  with  its  l*arg^, 

.  .  ,   .       iuie<l  all  the  malcrials  and 

•  lUBoctations  necessary  for  picture.     II ^  doted 

f  0cl<!a.     "  I  love,*'  said  he,  *'  every  stile,  and 

ne  tn  the  village:  Aa  long  as   I  ain   al»te  to 

!  phall  never  cease  to  paint  them/*     So  fp^^at  a 

'  truth  could  not  tolerate  llie  commonplaees  of 

The  freshness  and  novelty  of  liis  pictures, 

e*,    both   surprised  and    dtdi^'hiiuj    the    French 

the  time  they  were  exhibited  at  the   Louvre. 

K_'!  ''  r»  tne  worki3  of  nature  dmn  art.     The 

"  it:  found  upon  the  leaver  and  the  ffrasa/ 

alitv  in  <  >.  jy  art  will  always  meet  with  o])position 

r  wdosc  ideas  are  bounded  by  the  commonplaces  of 

was  Coristiible's  glory  that  he  did  not  escti|x\ 

r  judgment  o\*  the  critics  confirmed  him  in  his 

,  «ul  gave  fresh  animation  to  his  exertions.     "A 

nc^sseor,"  he  savs,  In  one  of  bis  letters,  **  called  on 

day,  and  told  me  he  ilid  nut  like  my  picture. 

there  must  be  somethina!^  g^wl  in  it. '     Hut 

itli  the  cant  of  ordinary  criticism^  he  de- 

iitAT  honest  John  Biinnister  say  lie  felt  tlie  wind 

I  bb  face  03  he  lookcfl  at  his  pictures,  ctnd  Fuseli 

'  Bv  made  hira  call  lor  his  ymbrella.    *'  1  mre  not," 

rith  Sterne,  *'  for  the  dogmaa  of  tho  schools :  let 

^fceltngs  and  the  heart  in  any  way  I  ean."  *  The 

eleonv  points  out  the  style  of  Constable,  the 

t  hia  eiccution  and  of  his  chanictcr,  though  the 

aing  is  not  very  evident    which  leads  him  to 

s  must  be  something  eood  in  a  picture  be- 

'  dislikes  it,  or  to  lead  him  to  leel  delight 

i  his  pictures  make$  one  man  feel  the  wind, 

ncy  it  b  going  to  ruin.     A  gallery  of  pictures 

1  its  visitors  to  put  on  their  great  coats  and  hold 

•lltts  would  lx»  as  iinpleiisant  aa  peculiar. 

r  elegant  Life  of  Constable,  by  hk  fncad  Li»slie,  was 

.  C.  S.,  No.  62* 


J>ubliBhed  by  Mr.  €*arjiet>l^»r,  with  twenty-i^o  engwiviiJga 
rom  hjB  works,  by  Ihivid  Ltjcas — *  Men  ions  of  tlio  Life  of 
John  Com  table,  Esijuirej  U.A.^  compose<l  ehitUy  of  his 
Lctu*rs.    By  C,  E,  Leslie,  E^quirr-    n   \  '  4|o.,  Loiid.  1842. 

CO.NSTITUTIO.NS  AXD   (  luCCLE^lA.S, 

TICAL.     King  James  L»  in  th     ,  ^r  of  his  rri^n  in 

England,  by  his  writ  fiirectcd  to  the  Arch  hie  hop  ol  Catiter- 
btiry,  summon t**i  and  called  tlii.*  *  bi*hops,  de^mg  uf  caihedrsil 
churches,  »rchdeaeoiis,  chaf^ters  and  colleges,  ai»<i  the  other 
clcrgj'  of  cvcn^  diocese  within  the  nrovince  of  Cjmtcrbnry/ to 
meet  In  the  Cathedr-'d  Church  of  St.  Paul  in  London,  to 
MrcAt,  consent,  and  conclu'ie  upon  certaiti  difhcult  and  ur^^ent 
afluirs  mentioned  in  the  said  wni.'  The  persons  so  wjmiuoned 
met  in  Convocation,  and  "agreed  upon  certain  eanonst  orders, 
ordinances,  and  constitutions,  to  the  end  and  [iofijose'  bv  the 
king  'limited  and  prismlxd  unto  them  ' '  towliieh  the  Ving, 
out  f>f  his  *  princely  inclination  and  royal  care  tor  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  nn^sent  e$t&i^  and  government  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  trie  laws  of  this  realm  now  settled  tmd  establiahed,' 
gave  his  royal  assent  by  fetter^-i^tent^  according  (o  the  form 
of  the  statute  of  the  twenty-fiftt  year  of  King  Uenrry  VI IL 
The  king,  by  his  prerogative  royal  and  wipreme  outlwrity  tir 
causes  eccles^iastical,  commiinded  these  said  canons,  ordcrs,*and 
iM>n5titutions  to  be  diligently  observed,  execut4}d,  mtd  kept  by 
his  loving  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  bolh  within  the  provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  in  all  poinLs  whereiu  they  do  or  may 
concern  every  or  any  of  them  ;  and  the  king  al^o  commanded 
that  every  minister,  by  wlmtcver  name  or  title  soever  he  be 
called^  shall  in  the  ]>arish  church  or  diujH«l  whero  lie  hath 
charge  read  all  the  said  canons,  orders,  ordinances,  and  oon^ 
stitut  ions  once  every  year,  ujjon  some  Sundays  or  holyduys, 
in  the  afternoon  before  divim?  service. 

1'hc  canons  and  constitutions  may  bo  divided  into  fonrti?en 
heads  I  which  treat  as  follow :-- 1,  Of  the  Chorth  of  England. 
2,  Of  divine  service,  and  adm'mistration  of  the  f^icrarn^nts. 
3»   Ministers,   their  ordimition,    ftjnciion,    and  charge.      4, 
Schoolmasters.      5,  Things  appertaining  to  chundtes.      6, 
Chtirch  wardens,  or  c|iiest-men,  antl  ^lide-men,  or  asaistaiits. 
T,  Parish  clerks.     6,  Bctlesia.stictd  Courts  belonging  to  the 
areli bishop's  jurijid it tion.     9,   Kccle*iai5tt*vl  Courts  belonging 
to  the  junediction  of  bishops  and  -i    '  '        i«s,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings in  them.     10,  Judges  »  it  and  their  surw 
rogates.      11,   Proctors.     12»   rUgjsttars.      liJ,    At)p)^ritors. 
14,   Authority  of  synods-     The  number  of  const! lu tin ns^  is 
one  bimdred  and  forty-oue.    The  autJionty  of  ihese  caiit/na  is 
binding  on  the  clergy,  but  not  on  the  laity,  except  so  lar  m 
h  stated  under  the   head   Canon,    P.  C.     Tho  autliority  of 
Canon  77  niay  be  doubted  ;  it  is  this:  '  Xo  num  shall  ti'ach, 
either  in  public  school  or  private  house,  but  mt'h  m  shall  bo 
allowed  by  the  bishop  of  tne  dioceae^  or  oniinary  of  the  plnee, 
imder  his  hand  and  seal;  been  found  meet  us  well  for  hid 
learning  and  dcjcturily  in  teaching,  as  for  sober  uimI  lioticst 
conversation,  and  also  for  right  ondcrstanding  of  (lOd  a   truo 
religion  ;  and  also  except  he  shall  fir*:!  snbseriUi  to  the  first 
iinil  thin!  articles  afore  mentioned  simply,  and  to  the  fin$t  ten 
clauses  of  the  second  article.'    The  7BtJi  Cation  pn>vide8  tha^ 
*  curates  desirous  to  tenth  shidl  be  Ixceuiied  Vkeforc  uther^:* 
and  79  dechtres  ^  the  duty  of  schoolma.'itciii,*     The  Cunstitxi-* 
tions  and  Canons  Eccluj^iastical   have   been   printed   by  th« 
Society  lor  Piomotlug  Christkn  Knowledge,  London ^  ltf4l, 
together  with   the  Thirty-Nitie  Artidea.  of  the  Cburcli  0§ 
Enplimd.  rt| 

CONTINGENT  REMAINDER.     [Remai*di;»,  IK  0*i 
and  P.  C.  S.]  VA 

CONTRACTION,  in  Surgery,  an  almoi  inal  and  pernumetit 
alteration  In  the  relative  position  and  forms  of  piirt:*,  urij*ing 
from  various  causes.  Un  Itir  the  iieatls  of  A  sen  r  i  aw  is^ ,  1*.  C. ,  and 
DisToitTioN,  P-  C,  some  of  the  more  retnarkidtle  u'suksofeou- 
tactions  have  been  pointed  out.  In  tlus  article  we  sliall  detcrib© 
the  nature  of  clu!>kK>t  and  wnr'^ieck,  and  ]H»ii4t  out  the  recent 
mode  of  treating  ihcse  couiractious  by  s^urgirul  o^i^raliou, 
which  has  been  reniarkably  succ^>sAt'id. 

Clul>-twt,  7hlip€»\  is  tlic  toTin  wiiuh  \wh  !■ 
k ind-i  of  distorti un  of  tb o  IVm >t .      I' tiu r  w p*  ■ 
scribeil— f«//^^4*  varm^  dbtm  t \nn  ui   ilir  i- 
t'a/c/i^j?,  e version  of  tbu  f*Mji 
and   ialipei  catranrus   of    (. 

upon  the  k^.     T'dl  wilhiu  u  veenit  j#«ttwd  it  ^^^J*  *^ 
received  opinion  llmi  nU  rnr^n-' n1' *'iul>-f*»"t  f'"'*"^'*^'^* 
formation  uf  tho   b«ni< 
arstragaliWr  nod  ihl»  m 
dition  of  tln)  hfjuci.       ii   »%  ii  l 
cmtcs  attiibuted  cliiL.|\^t  Ui  iJ 


vi»li»"<i  to  n\lt 
•  ^oen  de>^^ 
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uu;  r-*.  '\rv£cxx.  ▼•._■*  *i.iiu  .i  is*  j*n*  U  reff/y-ei  r.T  r*- 
■  .»»'£;»  --U*  •r.t--.:->^/i  of  ri^i  .:5rac«JB8.  It  ■  kav^-'V  :•. 
.V:  >Brr.  ^  i»>.rr.  '-ri«*  v.a£  »*  «*:  iifift'jCrt  ror  a  smcw 

^t:  ',;  «.'-  ,:.,.lr.  jr.  -*:i>.j.  ::**  *.z,!Ci;:t;*i,  oa  :&e  ocf.'u.'T*'iM*  01' 
■:;.'*./'.'    ;.'.  v.-^rc: --!/!■*.  o!  1  :.-.;*;. 'ixi/iiJi.     Tbe  f'^ji^wm^  kr«- 

i.'  //^.  ',:"  ?;>:  ;;.  -xc  ^^.  i/.for*iatj  Uj  Dr.  Sirc.mtjsrfrr. 

J.  y-'r^'^.r-it,  ^Ljiz.g;*^   '.n   v^:    uiutfL-ie^,    iariairinrArion  uA 

z  iM-f./.^j  4:*i  Jt^.t'.M.ij  of  a£ita«rjbiata.  pixiuiic<:d  eisiier 
'^^.    'V..V.4  o:  V  ;•!.'. ;l-  or  ti«f:  .>:l!rf:»  o:'  aaufcobiat  B<ua<.Lei,  or 

' .?.  lAn.l.v.:>«ri  *tX  %o^nUrv  {X/-«fr  in  tiu*  enure  limb 
•;..•>*/;.  '*;.irri  ?hft  iMriv*  or  f^AUtrwirt  fircr[iOiKic*nae  over  tJic 
<AV  :.v,r4  or  iS^i(»n  bv  the  cofuf  Uixit  oriottic  c-ontncuoa  of  Uie 

•».  I'Ainfiil  aifiF<tJori^  of  t>i«  {«rt,  rartnuoin^  or  prohiUtiog 
rii^#t.'o;<,  turii  &<'  Uot  frrjni  inflAinnuitUin  of  a /iiiit. 

;S.  ltif:rtA¥:*\  kiitTtgy  1/1  th#;  uuicic.  morbid  oontractioa  or 
uMiU'th  in  th«;  in^.^-uW  fitfCH,  tonic  .-^ptthiii. 

TfK?  «anMM  njf/fiiM  of  triAtujfrut  of  club-fool  formerly  pur- 
*iu^i  iuii'ifAUni  tlK:  wamt  of  a  definite  knowledj^*  of  its  nature. 
T\n-y  wf;  rn'rttly  im-cbanioJ,  and  seldom  edected  the  ob- 
Itjrt  tlii-v  liitfi  in  vifv.  The  uK^de  of  treatment  now  more 
'/ttut'iwy  pumiied  in  tlw;  uiiC  of  mechanical  means  after  the 
ii«;rronfiaru:o  of  a  Mift^icai  opcralioD.  The  operation  consists 
indi-.ldirif;  the  u-ndons  of  the  contracted  muscle,  which  ad- 
itt'iu  of  the  rcHtorution  ot  the  malformed  parts  to  their  normal 
|)<Mition,  iind  the  hjiace  Uitwecn  the  di\iiied  ends  of  the  ten- 
don 14  fiilerl  up  \ftith  new  matti/r,  and  the  function  of  the 
miLif'le  \h  nomjally  jierformed.  This  ofiemttoo,  simple  as  it 
j.H,  With  never  |K!rfoniie<l  till  the  yisar  17M,  when  Loreuz,  a 
Hiiri^f'on  at  Frankfort,  divided  the  tendu-uchillis  for  the  cure 
of  a  <UH4!  of  clijl>-fofH,  under  the  dircK:tion  ofThilenius.  This 
o|M*rution  was  afterwards  ufiHuccesnfully  reported  to  by  Sar- 
toriiM  and  Michai;li.««.  In  141<»  I)cliM?C'n  again  attempted  it, 
iiinl  ii|ioii  more  phil<i**r;plii(;al  principles  than  his  predecessors, 
JMit  hr  u\ht»  failefi,     Thi.H  «liri  not  prevent  Stroinever  from  re- 

Iiculiiifr  the  o|i<!ration  in  IH.'U,  which  was  perfectly  successful, 
n  1  h;].*I  and  1  H'Mi  he  publi><lu'd  two  memoirs,  containing  six 
Mifcfwifiil  ciiM'M,  It  \%us  siMitilily  {ierfonned  a^in  by  several 
hurij^roiii  in  Kngland  uiid  on  the  Ct/n linen t,  and  tlie  value  and 
iililily  of  tli«' o|N*ration  an.*  now  universally  admitted.  The 
priiiri|jul  nili*  U»  U*  obHiTved  in  the  oi>eratiou  is  not  to  cut 
through  uiori'  iiarlM  than  iii  ne(*essary,  and  to  divide  the  tendon  of 
thi>  roiitractcd  niUM:lc.  The  division  of  the  tcndo^achillis  is 
howeviT  only  caleulaled  to  relif^vu  tali|>e8  equinus,  and  the 
hlightiT  cus«.*H  of  vuruM.  But  in  tlie  severer  forms  of  varus,  the 
tciidon.H  of  the  tibialis  jKiitiicus,  Hexor  longriis  pollicis,  and 
Koiiic'tinieH  of  tlu(  tibialiH  jM^ticut,  require  division.  In  valgus 
tlie  ti'ndonH  of  tin;  {Hiruiiei  as  well  as  the  tendo-achill is  require 
(liv  isioii.  Tile  princi|jul  jsirt  of  the  tn*utinent  takes  place  after 
tlif  njNTulion,  tiud  consJNts  of  applying'  various  iiieclmnical  means 
for  th«>  riiitorulion  of  the  part  to  their  normal  jwsition.  This 
treat  mm  I  in  ^cncrully  commiMHM'd  from  two  to  four  days  after 
till?  i)|NTution.  A  ^reut  \unety  of  apimratiis  have  been  de- 
Nif;n«Mi  for  the  pur|>oM*,  but  each  cu£>e  requires  a  peculiar 
adaptation  of  the  means  for  etUi'ling  tlic   reduction  of  the 

C*hi1>-liand  does  not  oe<'ur  so  frequently  as  club-foot,  but 
\\io  dititortioii  is  of  precisely  the  name  luiture,  and  recjuires 
for  its  HMiioval  the  application  of  the  same  measures. 

Wry-neck  {(niput  ottHtipum^  Uhrti-coUis)  is  a  disease  of  the 
wimo  nature  as  the  precHiiin^,  and  most  frequently  arises  from 
the  uuiHiual  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  originating 
in  some  one  of  the  nuises  ]>rcviou8ly  nientione<l.  1  he  eon- 
MH|uen(H)  iri  that  the  head  is  |)enimncntly  inclined  towards 
one  «if  the  shoulders.  Sometimes  this  disease  arises  from 
(liMnise  in  the  vertebne  or  from  the  contraction  of  cicatrices 
ulW  Keveru  wounds  and  bunis  of  the  nock.  In  the  former 
case  the  wry>neck  i*aii  seldom  be  nMiioveil,  but  in  the  latter 
tho  cicatrix  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  divided,  and 
ll^  «Mvid  allowed  to  heal  again  with  the  head  in  its  natural 
«•  U  dopendi  on  contmcUou  oC  tho  muscles 


Obi  o^«e7%::-^ck.  tut  stea  ^^mnKLi  ^  imm  U  J>jit. 
o:   a   pa:.'   of  Mca£J>Y  Kj^yt.  sfri  «i  a  b«ad  'jt  i 

-m'hif.ii  TMX^  a  MBki  io  tiw  bsuL  «i  ia«  ear,  iii  loe  \ 
*ji>=-  rLv.M.Ur>  f-:  the  zicfk.  a:^  vbA-k  can  t«;  tia 
meazu  o;'  a  iCT^i-w.  I:  tau  ^.ta  oa  tke  he^  ^  \ 
ta'Aa'A  CO  if  u-T  «en^  ia  aiuia. 

Dr.  Liri-.- '.:  Lybiij*  u  r«<«&ur  pnUisheii  ^  « 
appi^c^ion  o:  the  Scn;>cae-T^ru&  operaxii.a  tu  f\A/.. 
Itkrii'i'iik^  Ua  «iua  is  calM^d  yut^  9iu.yiuHi.  Tl  ■-> 
d*.\0Zmi  \a\0m  VAmt  organic  or  I'az^ciivnui  !'.$'.«.!.  m 
:uua<ie.  ari^r«e  from  mw  oi  the  fotlowiua:  »:;<!•> 
»oU)fbi:ig  or  adhi^UjU.  2.  From  f^ttaOH'^iii:-  •  'ij*: 
From  orv'axiic  consractifCa  throufh  poTiiiVsis  ••! 
muflcles.  4,  Frcim  contxartioa  owins  ti>  !•  nsr  ivi 
of  the  limb.  Whiift  this  kind  of'  ankyiocis  Uaa  lu' 
a  gn-at  li.-n^h  of  time,  or  oeciirs  in  youn^  persuii: 
of  the  contracted  muscle,  and  careful  extension  ' 
aiteruards,  is  verv  often  fallowed  by  a  comjilru? 
of  the  functioa  of  the  ankyloaed  joinL 

The  same  causes  which  produce  the  abovi^-mui 
give  rise  to  the  irregular  action  of  the  eye  r^...< 
and  the  operation  of  ^tromeyer  has  been  Vound  i* 
cessful  in  this  deformisr.     ^SsiruiTUG.  F.  C.~. 

(little.  OmAnkyloiu:  Little.  On  Oub-F*^ 
Swyical  Dkikmaiy :  Cooper,  FtrM  Linet  of'  .S« 
ticles  *  Ankylosis'  uul  '  Club-Foot,*  Cydopatua  •. 

CONULAOilA,  a  fotfil  genus  of  Molius: 
ranked  with  Cephalopoda,  but  which  appears  to  i 
the  Pterofiod  g^us  Cymbulia.     [Thbcusomata. 

CO'NULUS,  a  generic  name  for  Eehioida.  t«. 
the  term  Galeritcs  is  applied. 

CONVALLARIT£lS,  a  genus  of  LUiaciH>us  V  ] 
in  the  red-sandstone  of  Subdwd.     ^Bronanuin. ) 

CONVENTION  TREATIES.  These  are  irej 
into  between  different  states,  under  which  divv 
themselves  to  ob^rve  certain  stipulations  contoi 
treaty.  In  1843  two  acts  were  paswd  (6  &  7  Vic 
c.  IH)  for  giving  effect  to  conventions  between  i 
and  the  King  of  the  French  and  the  United  ^^u:* 
America  for  the  apprehension  of  certain  oiK'nutT^. 

The  act  relating  to  Fiance  (c.  76)  legalises  liio 
entered  into  with  the  government  of  that  rtiuij 
giving  up  of  offfenders  who  may  escape  fnmi  1 
England.  On  requisition  dulv  made  by  the  Frt* 
sador,  a  warrant  will  be  issued  for  die  approhoi:." 
tives  accused  of  having  committed  the  crimes  of 
defined  by  the  French  code),  attempt  at  munier. 
fraudulent  bankruptcy ;  and  any  justice  U^fore 
may  be  brought  is  authorised  to  c*onimit  them  tc 
delivered  up  pursuant  to  the  ambassador's  requiaiti* 
of  the  de  I  positions  on  which  the  original  warrant 
duly  eertiiiod  as  true  copies,  arc  to  be  receivisi  2 
But  no  justice  is  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  appn 
any  French  fugitive  unless  the  party  applying  is  ti 
a  warrant  or  document,  issued  by^  judtge  or  cumpt 
rity  in  France,  authenticated  in  such  a  manner  as  « 
the  arrest  of  the  supposed  offender  in  France  u|4) 
charge.  The  secretary  of  state  will  order  the  ] 
mitted  to  Ikj  delivered  up  to  the  fierson  or  i)erson.<i 
to  receive  him.  If  the  prisoner  committea  9bull  1 
vcye<l  out  of  her  Majesty *s  dominions  within  two  n 
the  time  of  his  committal,  any  of  her  Majestv's 
a))plication  made  to  them,  and  after  notice  of  sudi 
has  been  sent  to  the  secretary  of  state  (or  to 
govenior  in  a  colony),  may  order  such  person  to  be  ( 
unless  good  cause  shall  be  shown  to  the  contrary, 
to  extend  to  all  lier  Majesty's  present  or  future  \ 
and  to  continue  m  force  during  the  continuance  0 
vention. 

The  art  relating  to  America  (c.  7G)  is  simihu*  ii 
and  purposes  to  the  one  relating  to  France ;  but 
specified  include,  in  addition,  piracy,  arson,  and  roi 
do  not  include  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

In  1844  a  case  occurred  of  a  fraudulent  Frrarl 
who  had  escapeil  to  England,  and  tho  French  % 
dcmaudod  that  he  should  be  given  up  ou^  the  < 


ind  taken  to  yna^n  ;  but  iK-foi^  the 
lace  he  appliod  for  it  writ  of  habeas 
tlt<!  ground    tlmt   fraudulent   Inuikruptry  wum  an 
f  tinViio'ivn  to  the  law  of  England,  end  tlial  tlifr^turc  it 
law  to  Biresi  him  or  keep  him  in  oustrxly  on 
^  The  -vmrrant  of  commitment  did  not  spcrify 

^  ^isvfR?  should  he  given  up  on  requisition  duly  miulo 
Injr  to  the  Met,  but  the  word»  were»  *  until  he  shitll  Ije 
^  "  cotirsie  of  law,*     In  consc»quenco  of  the  defee- 

'  *i  the  Convention  Treaty  in  this  prtioitliir  oise 
boner  w  as  di$eharged. 

I  the  chj«e  of  184S,  seven  jjorsonB  accused  of  murder, 
hr,  «nd  piracy  fled  for  security  from  Florida,  in  the 
tetes,  to  Nasaui^  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  They 
allbwed  by  a  marstml  of  the  United  Stntes^  who  was 
bed  by  his  ^nveniment  to  demand  that  the  fugitives 
lie  given  up  under  the  Convention  Act.  The  povernor, 
^orge  CoekbuniT  i^ued  his  warrant  ac<x>nling!y  to  the 
wtldce  of  the  colony,  authorising  and  directing  him  to 
poisurt!?  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  act.  In  anticipation 
»pplic3irion  of  tlie  marshal,  the  chief  justice  had  a  war- 
for  apprehending  the  fugitives^  expeclinc'  that 
tendered  would  be  such  ua  could  fee  judicial ly 
The  only  evidence?  that  was  oflered  consisted 
lent*,  without  the  evidence  upon  which  tliey 
led.  The  act  rcqnircs  that  copies  of  the  deposition? 
licJi  the  ongina]  warrant  waa  gnntedi  certified,  &c.j 
adduced  tn  order  to  render  the  provisions  of  the  act 
The  chief  justice,  with  his  associate  judges,  were 
Ihe  necessity  of  refiiaing  the  warrant  applied  for,  chiefly 
fibllimiiig  grounds: — *  An  indictment  per  se  can  never 
^Ted  as  evidence:  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  know  thnt 
nmevn  jurj'  thought  the  parties  guiltv;  we  ought  to 
pkr  grounds  upon  which  they  thought  them  guilty, 
oonstitute  the  crime  of  murder  in  Florida  may  be 
on  doing  so  according  to  the  British  laws,  or  even 
of  tlie  Northern  States  of  America.  By  issuing  a 
llien,  to  apprehend  the  fiartics  in  virtue  of  these 
we  miglit  Ik?  doing  so  on  evidence  which  would 
iheir  apprehension  by  the  British  law,  and  should 

Tcdmg  in  direct  violation  of  the  act.*     (Pari 

r.  Sea.  1844.) 
flON.     [Trovlb,  p.  C] 
'ZA^  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to   the   natural 
ipostta^,   to   the  sul>ortler   Tubuliflone,   the   tribe 
tlie   subtrilK*  Baccliarideuj!,    the   division  Co- 
the  suhdivbion  Enconyzeuj.     It  has  an  hcrlmceoits 
mvoUicre,  the  flowers  of  the  ray  tubular,  3-toothcd, 
iijt  those  of  the  disk  tubular,  6-taotlicd,  hermaphro- 
I  -  caudate^  the  achenium  beaklesS)  the  pappus 

J  •  ntacle  naked.      The  species  are  herbs  and 

kind  are  round  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa^  and  America. 
}tipmnuiJta,  Flea*bane,  Ploughman's  Spikenard^  has  the 
•  svolucre  all  linear,  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 

Uite,  the  lower  leaves  narrowed  into  a  footstalk, 
JTcu  ul  the  ray  aubUgulate,  the  fruit  terete.  This  is  a 
M  plant  on  calcareous  soils  in  Great  Britain  and 
jjtowt  Europe.  It  possesses  a  volatile  oil  w  ith  a  pecu- 
Bai,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  fleas 

Kit  aeems  to  have  had  thts  reputation  from  an  early 
itf  name*  in  most  languages  have  reference  to  thi^ 
^  ^"  f.itin  name  is  ptfiicaria  ;  French,  Herbes  ay  it 
'  Flea-bane.     This  species  has  been  referred 

.    .  .,le,  in  his*  Prodromus,'  who  is  followed  by 
,  m  hii  *  Manual/  to  the  genus  /n/a,  under  the 

s  ovate  or  oval -oblong  leaves  acuminate 
'  y  serrated  and  downy;  the  heads  corym- 

l^  uiu twining  40-50  florets  ^  the  scale*  of  the  invdii- 
P««olite,  linear,  acute,  the  onter  somewhat  spreading, 
iiIihI  obovite-linear.  It  is  a  common  plant  among  ruii- 
*diadrv  uncultivated  ground  in  the  La^^t  Indies.  It  is 
^fitoii'  "  '  aittttca  of  Willdcnow.  The  tmit  is  used 
^d(>*  ^  ill  as  a  pcjwerful  remedy  lor  worms. 

neiH>\ae&  nas  yiitj  small  leaves  reduced  to  sharpish 
-  -temate  scalea;  1-2  heads  in  interrupted  gpikes,  I  he 
b«  Urbhuitei  with  the  scales  all  acuminate.  Thi^  plant 
HSfe  of  Peru  and  Brazil.  It  is  the  Bm-charis  gemstd- 
flfPenoofif  the  Molina  reiictilata  of  Leasing.  It  coji- 
k  Wlier  extractive  matter  and  an  aromatic  oil,  and  iri  not 
rfe  its  ttedicinal  characters  the  common  wormwood. 
'cd  in  the  Brazils  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  may 

ttl  Ifaoae  cases  where  the  Artemisia  is  indicated  ^  it 


is  mrticularly  beneficial  in  tlie  chronic  diseases  of  horsey, 
whicfi  are  very  fond  of  this  plant.  It  may  be  employed  in 
the  form  of  an  extract  or  decoction. 

C.  maryUmdicn  has  sessile,  broad-lunceolatc,  acute,  nerratcd 
leaves  ;  the  corymbs  temiinal  and  ffL'^tigiutc,  It  is  a  nativo 
of  North  AmeHca,  and  secretes  a  p>werful  volatile  oil,  which 
gives  out  the  odour  of  camphor.  This  pn^i »erty  is  also  poa- 
sessed  hv  C.  rftmp^nmfa, 

(Lo»jdon,  /  '''a    of  Plant i ;   Koch,  Flm'a  Ger» 

mfinicn  ;  Li  nil!  ytedica.) 

COOLER.  1  he  i5j)uiiish  word  Alcarraza^  which  is  rc- 
ferreiJ  to  Coolicb,  P.  C.,  sign i ties  an  earthenware  vessM?!  or 
pitcher,  porous  and  unglazed,  in  which  water  is  cooled  by 
evajioration,     [EvAPOEATroK,  P.  C.  8,] 

COOLEY,  THOMAS,  an  Iri^h  architect,  bom  in  1740, 
erected  what  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  elegant  public  build- 
ings in  Dublin,  but  ofiiii  kind  anywhere,  the  Royal  Exchange 
in  that  city.  Tlii^  stnicture  wiis  begun  by  him  in  17f>9,  and 
although  nf  but  moderate  size  is  in  a  style  at  once  noble  and 
ornate  ;  on  the  exterior,  a  Corinthian  order  is  continuei!  in 
columns  and  pilasters,  l)etween  which  there  is  only  a  single 
range  of  upjicr  windows,  the  lower  part  of  tlie  intercolnmns 
lM*ing  fdlc<!  in  with  solid  rusticated  wall,  a  circumstance 
that  contributes  materially  to  character ;  nor  is  the  interior 
less  remarkable  for  both  elegance  and  commodiousnessof  plan, 
it  being  a  rottmda  inscribed  witidn  a  sfjuare, — the  circular  part 
formed  by  a  peristyle  of  twelve  columns  of  the  compocnto 
order,  and  covered  by  a  dome.  Had  Cooley  done  nothing 
else,  this  work  done  would  entitle  him  to  very  high  rank 
among  his  contemporaries  for  originality  and  retined  taste  in 
design.  He  also  erected  the  prison  called  Newgate  (1773), 
in  the  same  city,  and  commenced  the  noble  pile  of  the  *  Four 
Courts,*  which  was  begun  by  him  in  1776,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  complete  it,  little  more  tnan  the  wi*8t  wing  being  erected 
at  the  time  of  hi*  death  in  1784  ;  after  which  the  edifice  wa« 
carried  on  by  Gandon  [Gajidoif,  P.  C.  S.],  ^%xh  some  varia- 
tions from  the  original  design, 

COOPElt,  8AMUEL,  a  very  distinguished  English 
miniature  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  l>orn  in 
London  in  1609,  and  was  brought  up  together  with  his  brother 
Alexander  by  his  unrle  John  Ilcifkins,  likewise  a  miniature 
painter,  and  mucli  distinguished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
Samuel  Cooper  soon  displayed  such  ability  as  to  alann  his 
uncle »  who  perceived  that  the  works  of  his  nephev/  were  pre* 
ferred  to  his  own,  and  he  accordingly  took  him  into  partner- 
ship with  him,  which  partnership  however  he  almost  im- 
mediately  dissolvt'd  agani,  finding  the  marked  jircference 
which  was  invaritthly  displayed  for  Coojier  to  be  into- 
lerable. Cooper  was  witliout  a  rival  in  the  time  of  the 
Common  wed  th,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  He 
painted  the  jKirlrail  of  Cromwell  which  has  Ijcen  engraved  br 
Vertue,  but  the  head  only  was  finished.  The  original  is  atill 
in  existence,  but  it  has  changed  hands  various  times,  and  ia  at 
present,  we  believe,  in  one  of  the  Royal  collections.  Wd« 
pole  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  merits  ;  he  says  that  if 
it  could  be  enlarged  to  the  size  of  one  of  Vandyck's  portraita, 
the  hitter  would  lose  by  the  comparison ;  he  says,  *  it  would 
be  an  amusing  trial  to  balance  Coo[)er*a  Oliver  and  Van- 
dy€k*8  Lord  Strafford.*  Another  of  Cooper's  masterpieces  was 
a  he^d  of  ft  person  named  Swingficld,  which  betook  witli  him 
to  the  court  of  France,  where  it  procured  him  the  highest 

1>{itroniige :  he  remained  some  years  in  France  and  Holland. 
;le  was  also  much  patronised  by  the  court  of  Charles  XL, 
whose  miniature  he  jwinted,  as  well  as  that  of  his  f|ucen  :  he 
painted  also  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  Duke  of  York, 
Monk  duke  of  Albemarle,  Archbishop  Sheldon,  the  Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury^  and  many  others.  Wdpoie  possessed  a 
drawing  by  Coojier  of  Po[>e's  father  lying  dead  in  his  bed ; 
Cou|>i*r  s  wife  was  tJie  sister  of  Pope's  mother.  Coojxt  died 
in  London,  in  1672,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  was  buried  in 
old  St,  Pancras  church,  where  a  beautiful  marble  monument 
was  mised  to  Ids  memory,  on  which  was  inscribed  a  long  and 
highly  commendatory  epitaph,  in  Latin,  commencing— 
*  Samuel  Coojier,  Esquire,  of  England  the  Api^lles,  of  \\U 
age  and  of  art  the  ornament,'  &c.  lie  was  un  exeeiient 
musician,  being  an  admirable  ^icrformer  on  the  lute,  and  he 
waiidflowell  versed  in  several  foreign  languages.  His  widovT 
was  pensioned  by  the  crown.  Cooper's  excellence  did  nc»t 
extend  beyond  the  head,  but  so  far  he  was  without  a  rivtL 
He  was  jjarticularly  successful  in  painting  hiir.  The  follow- 
ing entry  in  one  of  the  |K>cket-booKB  of  Charles,  the  huabtnd 
of  Mary'  Bede,  shows  that  for  a  head  he  enjoyed  th€  htgbert 
reputation    among   his  contemporaries — *  Sunday,  May  5tli,J 
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litj%  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  llic  must  famotis  limner  of  tlic 
WQrW  for  a  face,  djeJ/ 

The  writer  of  the  *  E.^sftj  toflartls  an  English  st'hool/ 
(Loudon,  irofij  saya  tlmt  Cooper  tictjuircd  tliia  i;rci»t  cvid* 
Icnco  hy  copying  the  pieturcs  of  Vandjik  and  inutyiitij;  liis 
Miyh,  *  Our  riadon,'  te  sayS|  *  miiy  be  idluwcd  to  boii-nt  of 
hnn,  having  far  cxci-tded  all  Uiat  went  before  him  in  Kng^- 
land  in  tlwu  way  (lujniattire),  and  even  equalled  the  mo^t 
lamous  If  J  las  IS.  isi^i'iiuif  h  iliat  he  was  conjmonly  atylod  the 
Vain!  !  muster  in  his  beautiful  colour- 

ing, a  Li'L',  together  with  that  strength, 

reJievo,  iuid  aoble  spirit  j  that  soft  and  tender  liveliness  of  the 
flesh  which  is  inimitable/  One  of  tlic  chief  excellences  of 
hh  works  h  their  fi^eedom  of  exccutioD,  and  tlaeir  vigorous 
style,  for  though  exceuted  In  water-eolours  they  have  the 
power  and  effect  of  oil  paintings.  Wtdpole  raukei  ii  conipari- 
8on  betueeti  tlic  works  of  Cooper  and  Oliver;  he  says— 
*  Oliver's  works  are  touched  and  retouched  with  such  t^rcfid 
fidelity  that  yon  cannot  help  ijereeiving  Uiey  are  nnhirc  in  ilie 
ftlslract;  Co0pcr*9  are  so  bold  that  they  scciu  perfect  nature 
onljr  of  a  kss  :itantlurd.  ilagnify  the  former^  tLey  aw  siili 
aiminutively  conceived  :  if  a  plass  could  exixind  Coo|)er's  pic- 
tures to  the  size  of  Vandyck's,  they  would  appear  to  htivc 
been  ^'uiijliil  fur  diftt  projXirtioo/ 

,    (J  tiardi  an  SjtgiijJi  Sdwoi  nf  Painters ;  Wal- 

pulc.    '  of  Poind  fig  in  ^nyitind,) 

CQOl'Kll,  SIR  ASTLEV,  was  bom  at  the  viHago  of 
Ijrookc,  la  Norfolk,  where  his  Ihiher,  Dr,  Coo|jer,  was 
epnite*  His  mother  was  a  poptilar  authoress  in  her  day,  and 
publiahed  several  novels  aim  other  literary  productions.  The 
|»hjVct  of  these  pnbUtntions  was  to  elevate  and  dignify  the 
[^position  of  woman  in  society, 

Aslley  was  born  on  the  23nJ  of  An;^n5t^  176S,  and  was  the 
fourth  son.  As  fi  boy  he  \\m  rcmtirknhle  fur  hb  liveliness 
|nd  good  humour,  and  numerous  anecdoles  of  his  boyish  ad- 
Ten  til  res  are  remcml>rrcd  in  his  family^  and  have  been  re- 
CDrdcd  willi  great  nunnteness  by  \m  nephew  Mr.  Branslty 
f  ooj>er,  in  a  recent  memoir  of  his  uncle.  As  a  boy  he  was 
not  remarkable  for  application  to  stiidy^  but  tlte  following  in- 
cident determined  Iiis  choice  of  furgcry  as  a  larofesirion  :— A 
jfotitlj  bad  fallen  down  in  front  of  a  cart,  tm<3  wlieel  of  v,hich 
poAsed  over  his  thi^^h,  kcemthig  it  and  woimding:  the  femoral 
frtery,  Ko  surgeon  was  nctir,  aud  the  boy  in  danger  of  dying 
pmi  loss  of  blood,  when  young  Astley  Cooper  bound  hiif 
handkerchief  sufficiently  tight  over  the  upper  port  of  the 
ihigh  to  prevent  circulation  in  the  artery ,  ajid  thus  stopped 
tte  hlceding  till  a  snrgeiijn  arrived. 

"    When  hi  his  thirteenth  yenr  bis  father  wns  presented  with 
jjtic  liviHg  of  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  to  which  place  he 
ijcp mediately  re QiovcfL     In  Augu5t,  1784,  young-  Cooper  left 
home  for  London.     His  uncle  Will inm  Cooper,  who  was  then 
B  snrg'eon  at  Guy's  ITospltnl,,  not  being  able  to  receive  him  into 
\JA  bouse,  he  was  iilaccd  with  Sir,  Cline,  viho  was  at  ihat 
tmc  surgeon  to  St  Thomas's  lIosj>itnU  and  one  of  the  mml 
Ibtuigutshed  surgeons  of  his  day.      To  his  connection  with 
Jr.  Cline,  and  the  induence  of  f»is  cxEunple,  Sir  Astley  attri- 
butefl  umt:h  of  \n%  success  m  after  life, 
1 ,1  In  London  he  began  to  devote  himself  with  eamesttiess  lo 
fJBis  new  pursuit    He.     '  vin*d  the  importance  of  correct 

linatouiicid  knowledp'  dy  of  surgery,  and  made  such 

»  '  '  ^  ^"van  habitu  u  imrsniiineein  the  dissecting-room,  as  to 
h  u>  consult  Jiini  in  tlieir  ditficuhies.    He  abo  at  this 

|j.,.;  ,..;,.,  i-l  '^^^'  i-^'tores  of  John  Hunter,  and  was  one  of  the 
-lew  who  (  M  d  tlie  real  value  of  this  great  man*3  theo- 

ries and  exj.  .     In  17S7  lie  visited  Edinlnirgh,  and  on 

his  r*  turn  was  made  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  St,  Thcmias's  | 
riospital.     This  spetxlily  led  (a.i>,   1791)  to  his  being  per*  j 
iniiti'<l  to  ti\ke  p'\rt  of  tlio  lecture*  on  anatomy  and  surgery 
wMch  wrre  then  delivered,,  together  with  Mr.  Ciin^.     lie  ' 
d  in  the  same  year,  and  after  the  close  of  the  win-  | 
I  paid  a  visit  toFa^ri.^  in  1792.    lie  was  here  on  the  I 
breukiit;;  out  of  i\nd  Revolulion  on  the  lOtb  of  August ;  and, 
although  at  that  time  he  sympuihtFrnI  nith  the  revolutionista, 
f  rnpeJletl^  on  account  r^f  Mrs.   Coriper's  fears  wnd  ' 

I  ilth,  to  return  to  EnglanfJ.     In  the  next  course  of  , 

In  .>..,  .^  viJiieh  he  gave  he  lectured  on  surgery  alone,  and  this  ' 
Wft4  one  of  the  first  courses  in  London  given  on  that  subjcet  ' 
inendent  n^  ;in;ifniny.     It  wfLi  perl'ecily  snecessfur     He 
ip  til  Minted  professor  of  anatomy  at  Surgeons*  . 

wl  V  ;  i.inteil  in  1794  and  1T[>5.  : 

''orl^eiii   of  S\t  Astley  Coopers  literary  production? 
»  volunn*  of  papers  enjitled  ^  Metiieal  Hecord'i  ^ 
,*  which  was  published   in  17t)8.     In  these  i 


essaj* 


3,  the  caufibn  m 


connng  to  conclusions  wb 

characterised  him  tbrougli 

a]  though  bis  rcjiulation  \\ 

From  die  time  he  first  cuu.n>. 

the  first  year  v»as  5/.  5^, ;  tlu 

the  fourth,  S?6/. ;  the  fifth,  lOluV 

400/.  ;  tlie  eighth,  GIU/.*     On 

appointed  to  %\w  otfice  ofsurg-  ,  ,        .,, 

without  some  difficulty.  'j 

Cooper  was  intimate  with  Home  Tc>ot:e  ancj  7Tif!fc!j 
others  who  held  the  siime  political 
before  the  vacancy  for  the  stirgeonc  . 
interview  with  his  friend  Coleman,  Cuopcr  », 
he  felt  a  '  disagreeable  sensation'  aljout  hi»  ihr 
gardcd  as  a  prelude  to  his  fate, 
eal  conduct,  and  he  resolved  on 
planation  being  deemed  satisfai  nrj^iu 

lioapitalj  he  was  appointed  >  1800. 

t  he  fol  lo  w  i  ng  year  he  read  t w  u  ^^^  -v  ^  -  i .  ^  - 
eietv,  *  On  the  e fleets  which  take  pla^ 
of  the  membrana  tympani,  with  an  aecouui  ..  _. 
t  be  re  mo  vai  of  a  part  icul  ar  species  of  deafness. '    Ah 
opemtion  here  proposed  was  apparently  sucoewful. 
seemed  to  be  only  transient,  and  it  is  not  \m\ 
the  present  day.  For  these  t>a|>er?  the  author  ^:' 
the  CopJeian  medal  of  the  fttn 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tin 
year  be  look  an  active  part  in  tfjt 
Cbirurgical  Soeiety,  which  ortginiii 
which   took  place  in  the  London 
still  maintains  its  existence.     After 
of  the  Mcdico-Cbirurgical  Sor-  ' 
and  it  now  takes  the  first  pi 
kiting  societies  of  London.  In  i,.>   , 
actions*  of  tbi^  Society  is  recorded  i 

in  which  the  artery^  was  tied  by  JVIr.  : ^  .. 

case  terminated   unfavourably^  the  merit  is 

having  first  attempted  this  operation,  which  ha^ 

ful  in  the  hands  of  many  subsequent  operators.  a 

In  1804  be  brought  out  ihc  first  pirt,  and  m  !WW 
cond  part,  of  his  great  work  on  Hernia.        ' 
undertook  inquiry  into  this  subject,  not  o 
of  the  disea?!e  ill  understood,  but  the  opcratjon  lirillfj 
was  frequently  unsuccessful.      This  wont  was  ^MT 
atlas  folio,  ami  got  up  in  an  unnecessarily  expfOiift' 
Most  of  rlie  illustrations  were  of  the  mo  oTT  Ivfir*    "^ 
whole  was  5old,  be  was  a  loser  of  on'  '^      ■- 
work,     It  however  added  greatly  to 
and  In  a  few  years  atVer  this  ( 1  "^  i 
his  profession  amounted  to  twi  i 
income  is  probably  the  larger*    ._ 
pnictitioner. 

During  the  constant  oceupalfon  which  so  cttbi 
tice,  besides   hh  hospital  dutieg  and  Ic  - 
foniid  lime  to  pursue  his  favourite  ?c*ieri 
btid  a  private  dissecting-room  over  his  - 
employed   dissectors,  artists,   and  inod<  ! 
himself  every  morning  by  six  o'clock  tosupcrmtPrO  I 
them  tor  the  day. 

In  1813  he  was  appointed  profc>ss;or  of  cnmparswi . 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  jx^st  which  h^  omrpi^Tl 
because  tliea'  was  po  one  else  to  fill  it,  than  thitj* 
bTm^clf  qualified  for  the  task.  During  thi*yrarli*f 
from  the  City  to  the  West  Ei>*^  "^tt  -vnti  uirS  'li^l 
cultivating  his  interest  with  t' 
the  ]>urj>ose  of  avoiding  the  en<  ,  *-! 

In  li^ll  he  pTlormcd  one  of  his  most  remark 
tions,  that  of  lying  the  aorta.     Althoun^h  net  ' 
undoubtedly  the  boldest  attctapt  in  t  ! 
any  cirrnmstance*  would  have  Justin 
which  Cooper  operateil.     It  baa  been  aitcm^jtcii-^^''' 
success. 

In  1  HIS,  in  conjunction  with  t" 
Mr.  TraverSt  'le  t^mmenced  f 
cssay«.     Two  parts  of  this  v. 
portant  practical  subjects  in  sur  i 

mg  it  was  aljandoned  by  t'--^  ' 

called  in  to  attend  on  (»e<* 
position  at  court,     Shui  i] 
tous  tumour  from  th' 
months  after  this  thr 
accepted  on  the  couditiun  ttii^t.  t^  ht  bad  m  Mi) 


J 
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&tiis  adopted  Kin  and  nephew  A^tlejr  Cooper, 

tirl€% 

I  elcrtetl  one  of  ihe  Court  of  Examiners  of 

f^rf.ns,  a!j<i  tli'»  .siiiio  rear  brought  out  his 

[1  ^^tures.     This  work  was 

(>r  rt'soartb,  anfl  it  was 

II  Ucniia,  and,  like  that 

ire  jjoints  oil  the  anatomy 

t  treftled  ol,  as  well  as  auggc^tcil  im proved 

(stteV  Coop*?r  was  clcdetJ  Frcsiilcnt  of  the 

Qns,  an  honour  whirh  he  again   rcmvcd  in 

'he  lost  his  wlti*,  ami   the   grivf  wliid:)  ihls 

;i!ilc4  to  previoti5  indictitioni  of  ilUheahh,  deter- 

>  rc^v^*'  "1  "  'iro  and  retire  to  his  wtiitc  at  Gudcs- 

r6   i  i]y  a  short  time,  and  returned  the 

ir  ti  ift:  in  London^     lie  had   however 

turcship  St  St/Thomas*s,  which  he 

[je  was  marrietl  a  seeond  tiMU%  and 

f<;ar  was  appointed  scrjeant  surgeon  to  the  King-. 

wa*  elected  a  Viec-P resident   of  the   Royyl 

puUtished  the  first  part  of  a   work   on  the 
case*  oC  tb«  Breast,    This  was  aceompanied 
Iradonj,  and  was  a  wortliy  com{i<anion  to  his 
The  whole  of  this  work  was  c^omuletcd  in 
ppeared  a  work  of  the  same  niag^ituae,  on  the 
_    fiy  m^is  G  land ^  w  h ich  w as  an  i  i n  [ kj rt an  i  addi  tion 
edge  of  a  very  obscure  organ  of  the  human  body. 
*-  iinji  v.ur  i  Ti .  r*  i|  a  member  of  the  lloyal  In- 
ter a  corresponding  member 
i  rs.     In   1834,  on   the  occa- 
istaiiaiion  ot  the  Duke  of  WeUington  at  Oxford, 
■  from  that  University  the  bon<^rary  degree  of 
taUiCiws.     lie  visited  Ediuburph  in  1837,  where 
MKletl  Ki(n  ;  he  was  made  an  LpL.D.  of  the  Unl- 
ksedpm  of  the  city  wa«  voted  to  him,  and  a  public 
iren  hini  by  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
'    r  ', -:  of  gidijines?,  to  which  he  had 

1  he  had  much  difficulty  of  breath- 
■  !,  and  he  dic^  on  the  i2lli  of 
-rhird  year  of  bis  age*     He 
LP;  IM-- M»..i  ij,  >ij,.  beneath  the  eha}>el  ofCuv'a 
i  colossal  statue  by  Bailey  has  been  crec  ted  to  his 
r  p  .iil\  rutlu'dniL     In  his  will  he  left  one  hun- 
_  iven  every  third  year  to  the  bc«± 

-    ^^  Jt'Ct, 

Cooj;»er  is  a  striking  instance  of  what  unceasing 
accomplish.     As  a  teacher,  his  kindness,  and  the 
with    \>h ich    lie  communicnted  his  knowledge, 
ir  ab<»vc  most  of  his  contemporaries.     Uis  un- 
,uity  in  the  dissecting-rfH>ra  enabled  him  to  jiro- 
ncat  ^\orks  which  are  umon^t  the  nio?t  important 
to  modem  surgery,  and  must  ever  give  fum  an  > 
lilkin  in  surgical  literature.    His  influence  on  I  he  ' 
'        vas  great.     *  Before  his  time,*  says  Dr. 
►  ere  too  often  frightful  alternatives  or' 
s ;  and  they  were  not  seldom  considered 
of  ilespir  than  as  a  means  of  remedy  :  ' 
,-,..  ;..  .;4  follow  as  it  were  hi  a  natuj-al  course  of 
le  gave  then*  a  scientific  eliaractcr  ;  and  lie  more-  ' 
ed  in  a  great  degree  in  divcsling  them  of  their 
performing  them  unostentatiouslv,  aiinply^  crm-  j 
L  cheerfully,  and   thereby  inspiring  the  j>aticnt 
*, relief,  where  previously,  resignation  under  mis-  | 
po  often  been  all  that  could  be  exyK^cted  fram  the  . 

[atSirAfii^  Cooper,  Bart,  by  Bransby  B,  ! 
r^tjJi  aful    rarcfgn    ^fafkal   Quarter ft/^   vols.  ' 

lEKERS.     [Tarce>'eh5,  p.  C.]  j 

lUS,  a  fosdil   genua  whose  affinities  arc  uncer- 
-^    ^<i"    Syst/  i»L26,  f.  12.)  , 

UFACTUllE    Ol'\     In    the   article' 
I ,  a  description  is  given  ol'  the  pn>cesses  ' 
ling  copper,   of  granulating  tiie  metal 
manufacture  of  bras,*,  and  of  rolling  it 
in  which  form  it  is  very  extensively  applie< I  for  ^ 
rtant   pnrjjo^e*.     We   may    here   briefly  notice 
-  in  the  manufa^'ture  of  copiicr  . 
articles  in  ^  hich  particulars 
tb2  maiiurju-tufc  vi  those  alloys  in  which  copper  i 
orUut  constituent. 


The  princTpI  peculiarity  in  the  manufacture  of  coppr 
arises  from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  fashioned  by  the 
hammer.  The  processes  of  ciisting  and  rolling,  both  of  whiiji 
arc  extensively  practiced  in  the  manufacture  of  copiier  goods, 
60  clojiely  resemble  the  like  cipcnitions  upon  other  nictals,  that 
they  do  not  require  further  notice  ;  but  the  operations  of  the 
comjenfmiih  are  very  distinct  fitim  any  other  brunch  of  me- 
tallic maimfactnres.  *  These  are  well  illustrated  by  Mr,  Dodd, 
in  his  little  work  on  British  Manufactorcs  in  Metals  (KDight"*s 
*  Weekly  Volume,*  No.  xxxviii.),  by  an  account  of  (he  process 
of  mrdting  a  sugar-ran,  like  that  represented  under  Sugar, 
P.  Ct  p*  232,  \ihich  consists  of  a  cireidar  domed  vessel,  with 
several  aj>cftures  for  valves,  gauges,  &e.,  and  a  8|iiral  coil  of 
copper  pipe  within  the  lower  part.  The  top  and  bottom  of 
thi^  vessel,  which  are  of  similar  shape,  both  being  convci  ex- 
ternally, are  formed  of  one  piece  each,  in  the  manner  thus 
deFcril>ed  : — *  The  eop|)er  is  in  the  fii-st  place  cast  into  a  forni 
resembling  that  of  a  double  convex  lens,  or  spectacle-glass, 
thickest  in  the  middle,  and  diminishing  gradually  towards  the 
edges.  This  lens  is  then  objected  to  the  pwcH'd  blows  of 
a  tilt-hammer,  directed  more  cxintinuously  near  the  centre  tlian 
near  the  edges/  *  A  little  consideration  will  show/  obscrvea 
our  authority,  *  that  ihis  hammering,  while  it  reduces  the 
tliickne^s  of  the  copper,  must  make  it  curl  up  at  the  edges,  or 
assume  a  dished  or  hollow  form :  we  find  that  this  is  the  ease 
even  when  a  flat  piece  of  metal  is  hammered  at  its  centre,  and 
still  more  docs  this  residt  ensue  w  hen  an  increased  substance 
is  given  to  the  centre.*  *  The  thickne^ss  of  the  centre/  he 
states,  *  is  so  adjusted  as  to  aH'ord  metal  enough  for  the  curva- 
ture of  the  vessel,  and  the  hammering  is  continued  till  the 
thickness  of  the  whole  is  brought  nearly  unifora^.  This  is  a 
very  inijiortant  prorc&s,  since  tne  fitnc*ist  of  the  ve^sci  for  the 
operations  of  the  sugar-refinery  rie|>ends  nn  the  soundness  and 
perfection  of  the  metal.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  eopi)er,  dished 
or  hollowed  in  this  way,  and  worth  forty  guincos  if  aoundj  is 
rendered  useless  by  a  flaw  in  the  metal.* 

The  atj«jvc  description  uill  indicate  the  mode  in  which 
many  curved  articles  of  cop|3er  receive  their  5ha|je.  Another 
process  no  less  wculiar  to  the  manufacture  of  cop|>er  is  the 
nammering,  technically  called  planishing^  by  wliicn  the  metal 
is  rendered  den^e  and  firm,  and  its  toughness  is  increased  ;  a 
process  of  so  deafening  a  nature  as  to  impart  n  singular  cha- 
racter to  a  conjK.'rsniiin*s  establishment.  This  operation,  to 
revert  to  the  language  of  the  little  work  just  quotetl,  'has 
something  of  the  jnciuresque  effect  prcpented  by  an  miehor- 
smilhery  \  for  six  or  eight  men,  standing  in  a  circle  round 
the  |uece  of  coppier,  and  each  wielding  a  heavy  hammer, 
strike  the  metal  in  succession,  ^\Qty  j>art  of  the  surface  re- 
ceiving proljubly  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  blows/  Any  one 
who  examiut's  a  large  cop|>er  vessel  will  perceive,  bciih  m  the 
hammer- marks  and  in  the  density  and  close  grain  of  the  sur- 
face* evidences  of  the  planishing  process. 

By  these  two  processes  of  hammering,  the  first  to  beat  the 
copper  into  the  ref|uired  shape,  and  the  second  to  condense 
and  hai-dcn  the  surface  when  the  shaping  is  comjjletcd,  many 
artich's  which  it  might  seem  difficult  to  form  nvithout  nume- 
rous joints  an*  fi^shioned,  often  from  masses  of  east  meta^l 
formed  originally  in  a  \'cty  ditfercnt  shape,  or  very  much 
smaller  an<l  thicker  than  the  finished  articles  arc  intended  to 
be.     In  many  cases^  however,  the  hardness  occasioned  by  tho 
liummering  imjxrdLS  the  shaping  process,  and  must  he  rej>eat- 
ediy  removed  by  annealing  or  solteinng  by  heat,  to  renew  tho 
malleability  antl  cxtenribility  of  the  metal.     The  princii^al 
component  mrt*^  of  a  large  copper  vessel  being  thus  formed, 
the  next  point  which  claims  notice   is  the  mode  of  pining 
them   tngether,     Hketimj  is  a  mode  of  fastening  much  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.     In  this   process  the  etlges  of  tho 
afljoining  plates  are  nuulo  to  i>verlap,  and  holes  are  punched 
through  the  overlapping  plates  by  a  punching-cngine,  whk*h 
cut<i  out  a  small  circular  piece  equal  in  siste  to  the  rivet.     Tho 
rivets,  which  maybe  conniared  to  short,  thick,  bhmt  nniU,aro 
then  inserted,  and  the  smaller  ends,  which  pnijcct  through 
the  holes,  are  spread  out  by  the  baumier  *«  n**  to  form  whnt 
may  bo  styled  a  second  head.     The  idjreH  of  the  sheet*   q|» 


pbtes  of  copper  arc  finaUy  emdfirtf,  or  h(imnu*red  until  th<>v 
close  so  jjerfccilY  as  to  fiuiu  a  j<iinl  imper\ioiis  to  water^  tiiit 
copvicr  vov-els  are  united  by  solderiuir      ' 
iNu,    l\C.,  p.  ;itll,]^  Holland,    m    V 


or  steam.     Smidler 

bra  ring.       [Soi.dkri^ 

treatise  on  *  Manufivclnrc^  in    M*'tiil/  In  I^rdncr*B  ^  CivW* 

Cyclopn-dia,'  a  work  wli'ieh  cntrri  much  into  lUe  vWtKiv\  ^ 

the  working  of  luetuU,  n^lVrn  to  a  co|»j>er  tea-Vctile   ^j^    *    * 

senting  a  familiar  l)ut  \ngeniiMnii«[>ccinu'ii of  ihe  ^>piH?rsiwJ^ 

art,    botli    wUh     rvfertuec    to   fuhl^^ring    aud    KamoiiS^ 
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*  Taken*  indetn!/  he  oWrves,  *  in  all  its  p«rta,  it  exhibits 
the  result  of  nlmost  every  operation  of  hU  workshop.*  To 
make  tliis  artieie  a  picec  of  sheet  copjwr  ia  taken,  rather 
long^cr  than  the  intended  eircumFcrence  of  the  kettle,  and 
•oine  inches  wider  than  iL*  depth.  The  surface  of  this  piece 
of  copper,  for  about  an  inch  at  eaeh  end,  is  tljen  brightened 
by  filing,  and  one  end  is  cut  into  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
inch,  and  at  intervals  of  aixwjt  on  inch,  with  a  |>air  of  shears. 
Every  alternate  ^lortion  of  the  cut  eiJge  h  then  tumetl  a  little 
back,  so  that  when  the  plate  is  bent  ronnd  into  a  cylindrical 
shajie,  the  uncut  end  niHy  be  lai«J  between  the  alternate 
tongues  or  portions  of  the  cut  etl^jc^  iind  embraced^  as  it  were^ 
hy  them.  A  little  borax  and  solder  is  then  applied  to  tiie 
jo\ntj  whieh  is,  after  .soldering:,  hammered  n|>on  a  steel  man- 
dril or  stake,  until  the  searn  becomes  smooth,  and  is  beaten 
down  to  the  thickness  of  the  atljoininf^  portions  of  the  plate* 
A  jjerfect  cylinder  being  thns  formed,  the  next  operation  is 
to  turn  it  inwards  in  a  sloping  direction  for  a  space  of  alwut 
two  inches,  to  form  the  top  of  the  kettle,  or  that  portion  which 
extends  from  the  shonlder  at  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  side 
of  the  vessel  to  the  Qi\g^  of  the  openings  to  whicli  the  cover  is 
fitted.  Thb  is  done  by  hammering  upon  an  anvil  of  suitable 
shape*  About  an  inch  of  the  lower  end  is  then  turned  in- 
ward in  the  same  way,  and  cut  with  the  shears  into  tongues, 
which  are  twnt  back  alternately  in  the  satnc  manner  as  tliosK? 
at  tlie  end  ol"  the  jilate  had  been.  A  piece  of  ?hcet  copper 
cut  to  fit  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  form  the  bottom  of 
iJie  kettle,  is  then  inserted  and  united  to  tht*  cylinder  by  the 
wme  process  as  that  described  for  tlie  first  joint  The  vessel 
u  then  pickled  In  diluted  sulphttrie  acid,  after  which  it  is 
planishe<t  to  brightness,  the  marks  of  the  hammer  being  ren* 
dcred  imperceptible  by  the  intervention  of  a  piece  of  old 
moreen,  or  other  woollen  stuff,  between  the  surface  of  the 
oopjKT  and  the  stake  or  anvil  on  which  it  is  laid.  *  The  lid 
of  the  kettle,'  IIoUan<!  slates,  *  is  dished  by  stamping  it  in  a 
die ;  the  haiidlw  h  (itst ;  and  the  spout,  after  being  soldered 
up  and  rounded  a  little  on  a  mandril,  is  finally  shaped  iipn 
lead  with  which  it  has  Ijeen  €lledj  and  afterwards  soldcrea  or 
riveted  into  ita  place/  *  Copper  tea-urns  and  Ktucepans,*  he 
adds,  *  are  formed  by  soldering  and  hammering  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  former  being  in  general  finished  with  a  lx"autiful 
colour,  produced  by  the  apiiiication  of  sulphate  of  eop|>er  or 
Roman  vitriol,  previous  to  tlie  planishing  or  burnishing.' 

Holland  describes  five  different  modes  of  forming  copper 
pij)ing  out  of  sheet  metal,  in  the  first  of  which  the  edges  of 
the  sheet,  which  is  curved  round  a  mandril,  are  made  to  meet 
without  overlapping,  and  united  bv  hard  solder  ;  in  the 
second  they  overlap,  and  are  united  by  soft  solder;  in  the 
tlilrd  they  overlap,  and  are  secured  by  rivets;  in  the  fourth 
the  enlges  arc  folded  together,  one  bcuig  bent  outwards  and 
the  other  brought  over  it  and  turned  into  the  acute  angle 
formed  betwoen  the  outside  of  the  lube  and  the  turned  back 
edge,  the  whole  being  subseouently  made  close  and  firm  by 
hammering;  while  in  the  fifth,  which  he  styles  the  mtent 
strip  overlap^  both  edges  of  the  pipe  are  tunicd  back  and 
covered  witn  a  strip  of  sheet  tnetid,  the  two  edges  of  which 
are  turned  in  like  the  outer  edge  of  the  joint  last  descriljcd. 
The  bending  of  such  pipes  into  curved  forms,  as  for  the  spiral 
coil  in  the  augar-j>tm  described  above,  is  a  curious  o[icration. 
Any  attempt  to  bend  such  a  tube  while  emptv  would  be  cer- 
tain to  impair  its  shape,  and  would  probably  occasion  its 
fracture.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  pipe  is,  before  bend- 
ing, filled  witli  load,  or  some  soft  mctdlic  alloy  which  will 
tnclt  at  a  temperature  which  will  not  injure  the  tube.  Being 
thus  filled,  tnc  pip^  may  be  treated  as  a  solid  bar  of  metal, 
and  safely  bent  into  any  required  form  by  suitable  machinery ; 
iijid  when  the  des^ired  curvature  is  gained,  uufiicient  heat  is 
applied  to  cause  the  contained  metal  to  melt  and  tlow  out  of 
the  pipe, 

Tne  tisc  of  copper  sheathing  for  ships,  an  application  which 
occasions  a  y^vy  large  demand  for  this  metal,  is  alluded  to 
under  Siiir-BuiLin>«,  P.  C,  pp.  595,  ;)96,  and  the  articles 
Dba^,  p.  Cr,  p.  353;  DkujcZE,  P.  C,  p,  466;  and  Bku^ 
Castiiig,  V.  C.  S.,  p,  IBS,  treat  of  some  of  the  most  immrt- 
ant  manufactures  ot  the  alloys  of  copper.  Of  some  ol  the 
minor  articles  of  manufaiture,  in  the  com|K»sition  of  which 
copper  forms  a  chief  constituent,  an  account  ia  given  under 
Button,  P.  C,  p.  70;  Pi.K,  P.  C,  p.  161  ;  and  Cock, 
P,  C.  S.,  p.  384,  Of  the  metal  buttnn  manulacture,  which 
compriset  many  curious  and  interesting  processes,  a  much  fuller 
account  is  given  in  Mr.  Dwld's  work  a&ove  Quoted. 

COPTIS  (from  Korru^  *  to  cut"),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
i0  th9  tmtunJ  ordtT  IiUtiuiicuJaceis«   It  hai  &«(}-^p«Itf  coloured , 
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petnldd,  dcciduom;   the  petals  shiaU, 
20-25;   the  Ciipsules  6-10,  on  long  stalks, 
membranous,  ovate,  oblong,  tipped  with  thoityl** 

C  tnjhlia.  Gold  Thread,  hui  tertittte  Irav^ 
ttwthcd,  hardly  3-lnbi.»<l  hrafiets ;  the  scape 
a  native  of  Iceland,  Norway »  Greerdaiid^  ' 
chatka,  in  swampy  woods »  and  also  of 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  i 
plant  witli  white  flo^^ers  and  a  yellow  fibf 
which  runs  in  all  directions*  The  French  In  C 
Tissavo-yaunc  jaune,  A  decoction  of  the  Iciirrf 
ose<l  by  the  Imlians  for  giving  a  yellow  colour 
skins.  The  rhiiomata  are  bitter,  and  when  adi 
a  medicine  act  in  (he  same  nuuiner  aa  qua^sta,  I 
other  bitterns,  but  are  not  astringent, 

C.  (utpfaufolia  has  bitemate  leaves,  the  loftiol 
natifid,  very  acutely  serrated,  the  si^pu  2-flowm 
native  of  Japan  and  the  north-west  eoast  of  Am 

Both  s|jccies  are  pretty  plant^^,  and  will  thrire  I 
A  moist  situation  agrees  with  them,  or  they  mig 
in  p»ot5  iimong  alpine  plants.  They  uiay  be  pi 
seeds,  or  by  dividing  the  roots. 

(Don,  Gardetier^s  Dictionary;  Ltmiley,  FhtH 

COPYHOLDS.  The  following  remarks  a 
are  rendered  necessanr  by  the  statutes  which 
enacted  since  that  article  was  written.  By  the  U 
the  1  Vict.  c.  26,  the  last  statute  which  relate*  i 
Testaments,  the  65  Geo.  III.  c,  1£^2,  aiwi 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  are  rejjealed  ;  and 
of  this  act  of  Victoria  the  power  of  dis[ 
tended  to  customary  freeholds  and  tenant 
all  estates  of  a  customary  or  copyhold  teniiFt, 
ncH^essity  of  any  surrender  or  admittance,  and 
the  want  of  a  custom  to  devise  a  surrender  to 
will;  and  to  all  estates  pur  atfter  vie^  whether 
freehold,  tenant  right,  customary,  or  copyhold 
4th  section  provides  that  w  here  any  real  estate 
of  customary  freehold,  or  tenant  riglil,  or  cust^ 
hold,  might  by  the  custom  of  the  manor  of  wF 
h olden,  have  been  surrendered  to  the  use  of 
testator  shall  not  have  surrendered  the  »mc,  no 
ing  to  be  entitled  imder  his  will  shall  be  cntitli 
mittcd,  except  upon  payment  of  all  such 
and  sinns  of  money  as  would  have  been  dt 
surrender  of  such  estate,  or  the  presentiZK 
enrolment  of  sucli  surrender  to  the  use  of 
that  whet*c  the  testator,  being  entitled 
real  estate,  and  unon  such  admission  to  : 
the  use  of  his  will,  shall  not  have  l^een 
person  cluiuiing  to  be  entitled  to  mch. 
quence  of  such  will  shall  be  entitled  to 
^Miymcnt  of  all  such  st^imp  duties,  fees, 
money  as  would  have  been  due  in  re5p*?ct  of 
of  thc»  testator  to  such  real  estite,  the  surrender 
his  will,  the  presentment,  registering,  or  enroll 
surrender ;  all  such  stamp-dutie.*,  fees, 
money,  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  tl»e  stam^ 
or  sums  of  money  due  on  the  adniittaQce 
claiming  to  be  entitled  to  such  real  estate, 

By  the  5th  section,  when  any  tnal  catal 
cmtoman'  freehold,  or  tenant  right,  or  custoii 
hold,  is  disposed  of  by  will,  the  lord  of  tJie 
manor,  of  w  hich  such  real  estate  is  holdrn,  tif  bl| 
the  deputy  of  such  steward,  is  to  cause  th?  t 
such  disposition  is  made,  or  an  extract  thercofj  t 
on  the  Court  Rolls  ;  and  when  any  trusts  are 
the  will,  it  is  not  to  be  nece^ary  to  enter  fli 
of  such  trusts,  but  it  is  to  be  sufficient  to  sc*tt 
on  the  Court  Rolls  that  such  real  estate  is 
declared  by  the  will;  and  when  such  rctl 
have  been  disijosed  of  by  will,  except  by 
the  siime  fine,  neriot  dues,  duties,  anci  scruces 
and  rendered  by  the  devisee  us  would  hare  hom 
customary  heir  in  ca»c  of  the  descent  of  such 
And  the  lord  ia,  as  against  the  deviscei  to  have 
mcdy  for  recovering  and  enforcing  such   fiof« 
duties,  and  services  as  he  is  entitled  to  ag^unut  \ 
heir  in  case  of  a  descent. 

By  the  6th  section,  ^f  no  dispo^tSort  by  vrill  bt 

estate  pttr  autfr  vie  of  a  freehold  mitnrc,  lh«  m 

chargeable  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  if  it  come  t^ 

son  of  i^pecial  occu|jiancy,  as  assets  by  deieunt,  if 

^  of  frcdiold  land  in  fee  simple  ;  ftnd  In  cftse  lM 
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aiijr  estate  pw  anter  vie,  whether  ^ 
loH,  tenant  richt,  customflry  or  i 
lare^  wid  w  hcther  u  rorporcal  or  iucijr;iQri  ul 
It  is  to  gu  to  the  exiH:utor  or  administrator  of 
ha4  the  esute  bj  virtue  of  the  j^rant ;  aii J  if 
to  the  ciecutor  or  administrfttort  cither  by 
'  oecupancy  or  by  virtue  of  the  act,  it  is  to 
1*1$,  und  to  po  and  be  applies)  and  distri- 
nifiniii  r   t*  the  jxjrsGual  estate  of  the  testator 
\  cction  a  genenU  devir<?  of  the 

if-'  copyholds,  unless  a  contrary  in- 

t>y  the  will ;  whn-h  15  an  alteration  of  the  old 
copyholds  did  not  pass  onder  a  general  device 
mcnts,  and  hcreditamt'tits/  or  otlier  jjencm! 
re  of  real    estate,  unless  the  copyholds  bad 
'  to  l^le  use  of  the  iirill,  or  the  testutor  had  00 
which  it  could  0|jcrate.     And  besidea  the 
changes  relating  peeurmrly  to  copyholds,  all 
its  of  the  act,  including  that  which  pre- 
iities  to  be  observed  in  making  a  will,  are 
,tes  of  copyhold  or  cii5tomary  tenure, 
section  of  the  1  &  2  Vict  c.   110,  copyholds 
•t  to  execution  by  judgment  creditors  m  the 
iholds. 

i^s  in  the  nature  of  estates  of  copyhold 

ire  are  gradually  taking  place  unaer  the 

slat.  4  &  5  Viet.  c.  35,  the  printijjal  objects 

The  commutation  of  certain  manorial  rights 

of  copyhold  and  customary  tenure  ;  2>  The 

_^ femcmsement  of  such  lands;  and  3,  The 

meli  tenure. 

icnta  with  respect  to  the  commutation  of 

p4rtly  compulsory  and  partly  permissive. 

mnd  services  (except  service  at  tliv  lord*3 

its,  or  money  payments  in  lieu  thereof,  the 

timber,  and  in  mines  and  mineral;*,  ^^y  be 

of  compulsory  eommutution  upon  an  agree- 

itered  into  between  the  lord  and  the  tenants  of 

ling  called  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the 

^^recment  receives  me  aignatures  of  the 

mtere^  are  not  )es  than  three-fourths 

immor  and  lan<Js,  and  of  three-fourths  in  ntim- 

inis^  it  becomes  (on  receiving  the  confirmation 

bners  appointed  under  the  act)  compulsory  on 

"  the  tenon tsf  of  such  manor.     Powers  arc  like- 

wiy  lord,  and  any  one  or  more  of  tlie  tenants, 

ent  between  themselves  a  commutation, 

the  above-oaentioned  rights  or  any  other 

at  escheats,  waifs,  fairs,  markets ^  &c. 

y  be  commuted  cither  for  an  annual  rent- 

smull  tiied  fine  not  exceeding  &s.  on  de^itli  or 

payment  of  a  fine  on  death  or  alienation 

incy,  or  at  any  fixe<l  period  or  periods  (0 

eeti  the  ixuties  :  such  annual  rerit-clmrge 

case  may  I>e,  if  exceeding  the  sum  of  20«., 

"mg  to  the  price  of  com,  uix»n  the  nrin- 

rent-charges.      After   the  completion  ot  the 

e  lands  are  to  ctintiuue  to  be  held  by  copy  of 

to  paA5  by  surrender  and  admittance  or  other 

le  of  conveyance,  but  the  customs  of  Borough- 

_avelkind  (except  in  Kent),  or  any  other  cus- 

of  dciK.'ent  or  cusUim  ri^-latinp  to  dower,  frec- 

^  to  which  the  lands  may  have  been  subject, 

fti  they  are  to  be  thenceforth  subject  to  the 

*dcscejit,  dower,  and  curtesy  relating  to  lands 


purpose  of  facilitating  the  enfranchisement  of 
1^  tlie  act  enables  lords  of  manors,  whatever 
ttent  of  their  interestji',  with  the  consent  of  the 
under  the  act,  to  enfranchise  all  or  any  of  the 
of  their  manor},  in  consideration  of  aji.y  sum  or 
'  jjoyable  forthwith  or  at  a  future  time,  accord- 
!nt:  and  tenants,  whatever  he  the  extent  of 
are  in  like  manner  enabled,  \i  Ith  the  conseut 
dODersS}  to  accept  of  cnfrdrichisernent  on  tlie 
After  the  completion  of  any  such  enfrun- 
lands  included  in  it  are  to  become  of  freehold 
t  to  the  consideration  agreed  iijion  for  the 
It,  but  without  prcjiidice  tti  the  teniint*a  right 
t  eadtUng  limitations  affecting  the  land. 
■oaUlas  a  clause  applicable  to  cases  where  com- 
ifivDchisement  has  been  effectetl,  and  there  has 
itioa  of  the  lord's  right  lit  mines  and  inincralsj 


1^  tiki  llippiila  la  jniBt  to  the  lord  such  rights  of  entry 
y,  mei  iiM  omr  easements^  as  may  be  necessary  to 
the  ciiioynwmt  of  the  reserved  rights. 

It  also,  after  stating  the  doubts  entertmncd  a$  to  the  power 
of  the  courts  of  equity  to  decree  a  partition  of  lands  of  copy- 
hold or  customary  tenure,  Cfmfers  that  power  to  be  excrebed 
accord  in  jr  to  the  practice  of  the  court  in  freehold  cases.  For- 
merly a  customary  court  could  not  be  legally  constituted 
unless  two  or  more  tenants  were  present  lo  fonu  the  homagv  ; 
all  acts  of  court  were  by  usage  required  to  be  matters  of  pre- 
sentment by  the  homage ;  and  in  a  great  majority  of  uunicira 
grants  could  not  be  made  nor  admissions  taken  except  at 
courts  held  within  the  imiriors.  A  remedy  is  provided  for 
these  inconveniences  by  clauses  giving  power  to  hold  cus- 
tomary courts  though  there  should  be  no  tenant  of  the  nianrir 
holding  by  copy,  or  though  no  such  tenant,  or  not  more  than 
one  such  tenant,  should  l>e  present;  enabling  lords  and 
steworils  to  make  grants  and  take  admissions  out  of  court  and 
out  of  tlie  nianor:  and  requiring  the  lord  forthwith,  upon 
payment  of  the  usual  fees,  to  enter  00  the  rolls  ail  »uch  sur- 
rendiTs,  dee<U,  wills,  grants,  and  admissions  as  would  for- 
merly have  required  the  formality  of  a  court  to  authorise  llieir 
entry  or  to  give  them  legal  cflect  \  and  also  declaring  that  no 
presentment  of  a  surrender,  will,  or  other  instniiuent  jhall  bo 
essential  to  the  validity  of  aay  such  admission.  But  the 
operation  of  tho^e  prori^ions  is  restrained  by  a  clause  pn>- 
viding  that  wastes  and  commons  arc  not  to  he  grautcti  or 
inclosed  without  the  consent  of  the  homage  at  a  court  duly 
constituted. 

The  act  also  contains  a  provision  extending  the  powers  of 
the  lords  and  tenants  of  certain  manors  to  dis[>os«  of  ami 
divide  antient  tenements  held  of  the  manor,  suiiject  lo  a  due 
apportionment  of  the  antient  rent  whore  a  tenement  is  sold  in 
j>arcc»Is, 

There  are  likewise  numerous  provisions  in  tlie  act  for 
defining  lx)undaries^  settling  disputf^s,  providing  for  coses  of 
disability,  payment  of  expinses.  &c.,  similar  to  those  in  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  fi  &  7  Wm,  IV.  c.  71. 

The  act  applies  partially  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  but 
not  otherwise  to  Crown  lands,  and  not  at  all  to  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall. 

In  the  *  Third  Report  of  the  Copyhold  Commissioners,' 
dated  June  22,  1S44,  it  is  stiittnl  that  ^enfranchisement  of 
church  properly  is  now  proceeding  to  a  ooneiderable  extent, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup[K)se  that  in  manors  held  by 
ecclesiastical  persons  the  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
atn  will  heeorae  general/  The  commissioners  also  stated 
that  enfranchisements  had  also  inereasetl  in  other  manors,  but 
not  in  the  same  proportion,  and  tliat  the  act  had  encmirugiHl 
building,  esj>ecially  in  the  nei|^hbourhoofl  of  London,  They 
su^gi^tcd  as  an  improvenu'nt  that,  without  being  in  any  way 
ciimpulsory  on  the  lord,  enlnmchisementis  might  be  made 
binding  on  the  other  tenants  if  two-thirds  of  the  tenants  in 
number  and  value  agreed.  At  [ircsent  it  may  happen  that 
the  lord  is  willing  to  entranchisc,  and  be  can  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  princij^ial  tenants,  but  if  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  ap-eeing  with  the  smaller  tenants,  enfranchifiement  is  bin 
dered,  as  the  lord  miprht  be  left  with  the  dregs  of  the  manor 

COPYING-MACHINES.  The  great  value  of  a  couye< 
nient  and  certain  means  of  copying  any  piece  of  writing  with 
perfect  accuracy,  and  with  le*is  labour  thim  is  iovolvcd  in  the 
process  of  transcribing,  has  letl  In  nnmerous  inventions  which 
may  be  classed  mider  the  general  name  of  copying- machines, 
some  of  which  are  extensively  used  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments for  producing  duplicates  of  letters,  invoices,  and  other 
M8.  ppers. 

The  most  simple  and  obvious  mode  of  cffbctjng  tids  object 
is  by  transferring^  by  means  of  a  rolling  or  screw  press,  a 
portion  of  the  ink  with  which  a  letter  is  written  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  sheet  of  blank  paiw^r*  iircj^areii  to  receive  it  by  damp- 
ing. The  transfer  thus  obtained  is  of  course  the  reverse  of 
the  original  letter,  and,  unless  it  be  taken  on  paper  so  tlain  and 
transparent  that  it  may  be  read  through  it,  it  must  be  r<'ad 
baekwardfi,  Watt*s  copying-press,  referred  to  under  Watt, 
P.  C,  p*  141,  was  a  contrivance  for  obtaining  transfers  of 
this  kind  uimju  thin  unsized  pajjor,  wetted,  and  then  placed 
between  two  woollen  cloths,  which  absorbed  all  unnecessary 
moisture.  Elegant  screw -pre^si^s  of  inui  arc  manufactured 
for  this  purixise,  of  various  designs,  some  having  the  power 
applied  solely  by  means  of  a  screw,  turned  by  a  traiuverse 
bar  or  lever,  or  by  a  cross  or  wheel-shaped  handle,  while 
others  have  also  a  contrivance  for  increasing  the  pressure 
beyond  what  can  be  conveniently  applied  by  the  simple  turning 


of  the  srrcw,  Tb<*  nature  uf  surh  contri  vimccs  may  bo  concci  vod 
frorii  th<*ae  <leiicril>ed  un<lt*r  8citKW-Put:s8,  P,  C,  p.  HI. 
One  of  the  host  and  fiimplest  copyings-presses  is  tluit  iiivi»iited 
by  Mr.  Riirhie^  of  Ediuburrrlip  a  rut  of  which  is  pivcti  by 
Il4;bert   (Entjinefir's  mid  AMtr/tattii's  Enn/e/optfdm^  voL  i.^ 

E.  400),  in  whit'h  the  phitton  is  doprcs*ed  liy  a  strew,  tuniod 
^  a  flWrt  transverse  handle,  nntil  a  moderate  pressure  is 
given;  after  which,  by  the  loovement  of  a  second  levcr-bujidle 
liCting  upon  an  ejceentric  cam^  which  Imuvs  npon  a  piece  of 
steel  attaclied  to  the  head  of  tfie  screw,  the  screw  ami  platten 
are  further  depressed  tbrotjfrfi  a  very  sniali  space,  but  with 
immense  force.  Jiarlow  (  Trentise  on  Mamffaciuies  and  Ma* 
cfiineiy^  in  the  *  Eneyclopa?djii  MetropolitMtm/ section  401) 
describes  a  very  simple  and  compact  copying-maehinc  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Br»inel»  ii.  which  the  pressure  is  ^ven  hy 
menjif  of  leven*.  In  some  cases,  letter*  intended  for  transfer- 
ring by  the  CO [lyini^- press  ai-e  written  with  an  ink  made  for 
the  pnrj>&5e  ;  uxid  when  common  ink  is  usL^d  it  may  be  thickened 
by  fidding  a  little  sug^  to  it.  In  some  cases  the  transfers  are 
tiiken  from  the  pages  of  a  MS.  book  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  sheet  of  dry  oiled  [Kipcr  bcine:  j>hiced  over  the  dan>ii 
sheet  to  prevent  the  transmii?sion  of  the  moistfu*e.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  observe  that  Iransfera  may  be  taken  from  several 
written  sheets  at  one  ojjcratioti  of  the  press, 

Hebert  gives  the  followinf^  descriptmn  of  a  simple,  and^  he 
aays,  effectual  copying-machine  : — *  fake  u  roller  of  beech, 
or' any  hanl  wood ^  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  having  cut  a  longitudinal  slit  therein  nearly 
tlie  whole  lengthy  insert  in  it  and  fasten  very  neiitly  with  gtue 
a.  slip  of  strong  tloth,  nbout  fourteen  inches  ^  ide  ami  eighteen 
inches  long  ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  roller  will  serve  us  a 
handle,  and  nmy  be  cut  with  several  faces  to  obtain  a  firmer 
hold,  To  use  this  copying-press^  lay  the  sheet  of  jiapcr  on 
which  the  letter  is  written   npon   the  strip  of  cloth  ;  on  that 

Ekee  the  thin  eopying-jiaper,  and  if|Kin  these  lay  a  thick 
aize  or  horse-hair  pad  ;  then  roll  the  whole  round  tlie  roller, 
ttid  grasping  that  |;>art  where  tlio  doth  is  with  the  left  hand, 
turn  the  roller  round  with  the  right,  gradually  inercasing  the 
graf  p  with  the  left ;  the  pressure  becomes  very  great^  and 
quite  suflicient  to  transfer  the  letter  to  the  copying-paj>er.' 

Holland  {Mumt  fact  arts  in  Mdui^  in  Limine  r's  *  Cabinet 
Cyclo[>a*dia,'  voL  li.  p.  243)  mentions  a  plan  suggested  by 
V>T.  I'mnkliii,  which,  although  he  i^tyles  it  ineligible  in  prac- 
ticCt  is  worth  recording  as  conveying  an  idea  which  might  Ije 
usefidly  applieth  He  proposed  to  write  the  original  letter  with  a 
gummy  ink,  and  then  to  strew  it  over  with  tlour-eniery,  which 
would  be  retained  by  the  ink,  though  it  would  not  adhere  to 
any  other  part  of  the  surface  of  the  paj>er.  The  w riling  was 
then  to  be  laid  J  face  downwards ^  upon  a  smootli  [lewter  plate ^ 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  roHing-pre5s,  which, 
he  conceived,  would  cause  the  emerv  to  make  aji  impression  of 
ihe  writing  u[M>n  I  he  surfLtce  of  tlie  metal,  which  might  be 
charged  with  printing  ints,  and  printed  from  like  an  engraved 
plate. 

Mechanical  contrivances  for  enabling  a  person  to  write  with 
two  pens  or  pencils  at  once,  on  djtiercnt  shccis  of  iiajn'r,  on 
the  ririnciple  of  the  Pantograpu,  P.  C,  p.  192,  have  been 
tried  as  copying-machines,  but  they  are  too  complitnteil  for 
ordinary  use*  All  such  machine-?,  and  [lerha^is  we  riiight  say 
even  the  copying  press,  are  far  sur|jassed  in  convenience  by 
the  rmmifoid  teriter^  an  ftp|>anitus  jwtented  in  1806,  by  a  jht- 
son  named  Wedgwood.  In  this  apparatus  a  sheet  of  paper 
b!ackenc<]  on  boih  sides  with  printers'  ink,  a^d  dried  for  five 
or  six  weeks  between  sheets  of  blolting-|)a|>cr,  or  coveretl 
with  some  other  black  composition  w  bich  will  come  off  when 
preswd  hard,  but  will  not  move  with  a  slight  degree  of  fires- 
fure  or  friction,  is  hiid  l>ctween  two  sheets  of  diin  writing- 
paper,  and  the  whole  is  placed  upon  a  smooth  copper  or  pew- 
ter plate.  The  letter  ia  then  written  firmly  on  the  upj.>er 
gheet  of  (mj>er  with  an  agate  style  or  point,  the  pressure  of 
%vhieh  causes  the  bbckened  paper  to  produce  two  impressions 
of  the  writing,  one,  which  is  read  through  ihe  i^aper,  upon 
the  underside  of  the  sheet  directly  acted  U|X)n  by  the  style, 
and  the  other  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  lower  sheet,  Biorc 
Uian  two  impressions  of  the  w  riting  may  be  obtaine*!  by  using 
two  or  more  sheet'*  of  blackened  ppcr,  interposed  between 
several  sheets  of  tlvin  white  j*apcr.  Tld*  api/ai-ahis  is  con* 
Tcniently  fitted  up  in  a  small  portfolio,  and  occupies  no  more 
room  than  an  ordinary  writing-<"asc» 

COPYRIGHT,  The  following  additions  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  acts  that  have  been  passed  since  the  article 
CotiMJouTf  P,  C\,  was  written  :— 

TJw  net  6  Si  6  VkU  c.  4$  (Lord  MahonV  Act),  entitled 


*  An  act  to  amend  the  law  of  eop7riglil,'| 
preamble,  *  Whereas  it  is  exj>edieot  to  i 
to  copyright,  and  to  afford  greater  rneouTi  _ 
duction  of  literary  works  of  lasting  beticiit  to  1 
the  act  w  hich  now  regulates  literary  property. 
8  Anne,  c,  19;  41  Geo,  III.  c.  107  ;  54  'Geo.  1 
jfP.  C,  viii.  p.  2)  ;  and  enacts  that  in  eirefy  bodt 
in  the  life-time  of  the  author,  after  the  naseinff  of  ij 
of  July,  1S42),  the  author  and  hig  assigiii  thall  J 
right  for  the  teim  of  the  author's  life,  and  for  tl 
after  his  death,  or  if  these  seven  years  exp 
of  forty-tw  0  years  from  the  Ume  of  public 
jieriod  of  forty-two  years  ;  while  for  buoks  pn 
tn  which  copyright  still  subsisted  at  the  time  i 
of  the  act,  the  copyright  should  be  continued  fortbl 
provided  in  the  cases  of  books  thereafter  publbhifl 
cases  wiiere  the  cx>pyright  should  l>elong  w  holly  |^ 
a  person  other  than  the  author^  *who  tihall  bivei 
for  other  consideratioQ  than  tliat  of  natural  lo^  e  azul 
In  these  excepted  cases  however  the  author 
representative,  and  the  proprietor  or  propri- 
may  agree,  before  the  expiration  of  the  6ui»!«injnj 
copyright,  to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  act '  and  M 
of  such  agreement  being  enterctl  in  a  book  of  r 
to  be  kept  at  Stationers*  Hall,  the  copyright  wilf 
as  in  other  cases,  for  tlie  author V  life  and  seven  j 
death,  or  ibr  forty-two  years  from  the  tuneafi 
will  be  the  property  of  the  person  or  person*  J 
minute.  The  copyright  of  a  book  published  af^ 
death  is  to  endure  tor  forty-two  years  from  the  1 
cation,  and  to  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  i 
which  it  is  fir^^t  published,  and  his  assigns. 
encyelo|xedias,  reviews,  magazines,  periodical  WQ 
published  in  a  series  of  books  or  parts,  or  any  T 
the  publisher  or  projector  shall  have  emptor 
write,  on  the  terms  that  the  copyright  shall  i 
the  copyright  shall  l>e  in  the  publisher  or  | 
has  paici  for  it,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  tlie(j 
is  given  to  authors  of  books,  except  only  in  ih*  I 
articles^  or  j»ortions  forming  part  of,  and  first  _ 
review  9,  magazines,  or  other  periodical  works  of  i 
the  right  of  publishing  vi  hich  se|jarately  ^lall 
authors  at  the  end  of  twenty  •eight  years  afWr  ptifaU( 
the  remainder  of  the  term  given  by  this  act ;  aitd  ifal 
twenly-cight  years  the  publisher  or  projector  skill 
the  right  to  publish  any  such  essay,  article,  or  yar\ 
rately,  without  the  consent  of  the  author  or  his  lii^ 

The  act  provides,  at  the  same  time,  againat  Clit  ^ 
of  books  of  imf>ortancc  to  the  public,  by  < 
dicial  i^mniittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  coroji 
them  that  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  in  ( 
the  death  of  its  author,  refuses  to  republish  or| 
ptiblieation  of  the  same,  to  license  the  corop" 
the  book,  in  such  manner  and  subject  to 
the  Privy  Council  may  think  fit. 

The  remedies  provided  by  this  act  for  infi 
right  are,  an  action  for  damages  (in  which 
re(^uired,  on  pleading,  to  give  notice  to  the 
objections  to  the  plaintiff's  title  on  which  *    " 
and  a  |»o\vcr  given  to  the  othcers  of 
seize  fliid  destroy  all  foreign  reprints  of  bookJ! 
right  exists,  with  a  penalty  on  the  importer  (if  I 
j)roprietor  of  the  copyright)  of  10/.,  and 
every  copy  of  any  book  imported,  on  conv 
justices  ot  the  pea(?e  ;  5/.  of  the  })enalty  to  j 
customs  or  excise  who  shall   procure  the  con 
remainder  to  (he  proprietor  of  the  copyright- 

Tiie  act  j>rovides  that  a  book  of  registry  be  1 
ers'  Hall,  where  entries  may  be  made  of 
copyright,  assignments  thereof,  licences  of  "j 
mittee,  and  agreements  as  to  copyrights  i 
of  thejiassing  of  the  act,  on  payment  in  i 

5*,     The  entry  of  proprietorship  of  cop     ^ 

does  not  affect  copyright ;  but  no  action  eta  1 
infringement  of  copyright,  nor  any  other  legal  j 
taken,  unless  the  pro] me torship  of  copyright  l«tt 

The  entry  of  an  assignment  in  the  registij  I 
intents  and  purposes  an  effectual  a   ~ 
and  stamjjca  copies  of  entries  in  the  i 
evidence  in  all  courts  of  justice,  and  arc  to! 
facie  proof  of  cojjy right.     The  making  of  a  fidsaj 
rf^nstry  book,  or  the  production  in  cvi( 
fidsely  purix>riing  to  be  the  copy  of  aa  * 
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'y  to  a  court  of  law  in 

itj  v:iratir>ri,  lor  uti   order  to  .' 
'  arid   ?uch  court  or  ju<Jge  nin  i 

pjipungiijg,  or  confirming  such  tiii . ,  ^  .lU 
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?  p£'ri<:>^i  I  at  act  for  the  cupyrijLjht  yi" 

nvr?  tV  I  n  to  th*^  authors  of  musical 

;.^/  Tliti    ]  irovided   bv  the 

case  uf  d  r.A  os  are  confirmed 

6  \  icL  c.  45,  and  cxteudLtl   to  musical  p5eco*« 

VicL  c  45,  also  cnurts  that  no  assignment  of  the 
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vn  to  authors  by  the  statute  of  comTight 
ition  of  presenting'  five  copies  of  every 
1>rarie5.  A  copy  of  every  work,  and 
'  edition  which  contiiins  any  addi- 
wedfOr  stitched  togetherj  and  on 
on  whuh  thu  samp  shall  be  printed,  is  to  be 
the  Britt,sh  Museum  within  one  month  after  its 
OoD,  if  it  us  puhliAhed  within  the  bills  of  mortulityT 
Lr«^  months  tf  publishetl  in  any'  other  ]Mirt  of  the 
i^otn^  or  within  twehe  raontns  if  published  in 
pt  of  the  British  dominions;  and  a  cop}^  of  every 
cond  or  subsequent  edition^  contEnning'  additions 
ms,  oti  the  paper  of  whirb  ih*'  lurprfit  niiail)er  of 
,bc  printed  forsjde  ?ri  ihe  like  condition  QStho. 
1  for  sale  by  r  '  it,  is  to  be  delivered, 

hin  twelve  r  t  rj  r  ptibl  i  ca  tion ,  w  it  hin 

demand  rnijih%  ut  *S4jifioners*   Hall,  for  the 
rat  fHfnnl,  the  Public  Libraryat  Cumbrid^c^ 
'  ►f  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  the 
Utiblin,  under  pctmhy  of  forfeit- 
'    '  ir  edition  not  delivered, 

*'red  by  the  Librarian, 

prnrMTIV  Lllllflfir3S<'(ji,   i>J 


the  library  to  which 
lOtihl  have  been  delivered,  oti  conviction  before 
t  of  the  j^fiace  for  the  coimty  or  place  \\  here  the 
Mrs»  or  by  action  of  debt  in  mry  Court  of  Record 
*d  Kingdom.  Formerly,  under  the  54  Geo.  II L 
ftnthor  was  obliged  to  give  eleven  copies  of  his 
*lfcJ?brarie*(P.  C.  viti.  p.  2). 
>%  powers  given  by  the  5  &  (J  Vict,  c,  45,  have 
waly  cTtefcised  by  the  Ctwtoni-house  authorities, 
nsry  effectual  to  prevent  tltt*  iin|>ort»fiot1  into  this 
itfli  Ffench,  Belgian^  (icnn^n,  aud  American 
popitlar  English  works  ;  but  English  authors  still 
p  circulation  of  these  repriBts  abnoml ;  and  a  pnie- 
VCtive  of  the  fair  profit?  of  mental  lubouT  can  only 
ly  fpdreased  by  pre^niling  on  foreign  countries  to 
beiKi^ls  of  their  own  laws  against  literary  piracy  to 
dl  BS  native  authors.  Two  stututes  have  been 
IB  praient  reign  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  extend  to 
bt  l)«iefita  of  onr  laws  of  co]>yright. '  The  first  of 
t  Vict.  c.  59»  was  refiealed  hy  7  Vict.  c.  12,  the 
;h  h  wow  in  force,  and  wfiich  was  substituted  in 
till  the  alterations  in  our  l»w  of  copyright.  This 
i  *  An  Act  to  amenti  the  law  relating  to  Inter- 
[lyrifrht/  empowers  her  Majesty  by  onicr  in  council 
jrhori.of  works  tirst  publishm  in  foreign  countries 
yri^da  in  the  British  cioiniuiona  for  books,  prints, 
Bciplpturc,  and  the  sole  liberty  of  repregcnting  dm- 
muiicAl  pieces,  for  periods  not  execfMlmg  those 
iIm  rarious  copyright  acta  for  the  rcspoctlve  classics 
hen  first  published  in  this  country,  on  mnditions  of 
and  delivering  of  one  copy  at*  Stationers*  Hull ; 
tiinfar  in  coum-il  i«  to  have  any  etfect  unless  it  is 
in,  m  ground  for  iasuing  tbo  same,  that  reciprocal 
Tor  Britisli  auitiors  has  been  secured  in  the  foreign 
dijch  the  order  b  council  refers.  The  |M>wer  givL^n 
hjs  not  ]r«t  been  exercised  in  the  ca«e  oi'miy  tingle 
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(P,  C.  viiL  p.  3).    The  6  k  7  WUl.  i V*  extendi*  tSl^^m?' 
fJons  of  the  [irevioiii  acts  to  Irelnnd. 

With  rcganl  to    '     '     V  '    ■        '       ■'  '     .    :      "17 

Geo.  IIL  c,  -M,  i 

I  firmed  nnd  made  i^ij  ^  iix.  <.  _ 

I  sole  right  of  u»sing  a  ii  he   printi]i 

'  "t?ons,  calicoes,  anil  u^i......     ..  iiu.^jh^ 

t.  c,  13^  cjctcnded  thia  privih  .  ^ 

I' r   woven   fabrics  Ix^sidea   calie  7 

rc^  yriglit  of  dcsi^is  in  all  a r  I 

th«  J  which  the  abovc-mtatiofr  i 

thefitj  a Ututc*  were  repealed  by  th  U^lr- 

Emerson   Tennent^s  Act),  whicli  <l  the 

|jeriods  of  copyright  in  dcaigns. 

This  act  distributes  articles  ta  which  designs  may  be  jipplicd 
into  twelve  classes  :  — 

K  Articles  pf  manufacture  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of 
any  metal  or  mixed  meUds* 

2.  Articles  of  mimufacttiro  cotn posed  wliolJy  or  chieOy  of 
wood.  •  ,         . 

3.  Articles  of  manufacture  composed  ^boHyoir  ,chic0y  of 
glass. 

4.  Articles  of  manufacture  composod  who%  w  ^ihiafly  of 
earthenware. 

5.  l^ajKT- hangings. 

6.  Carpets. 
7-  Shawls,   wh»  lied  solely  by  printing, 

or  by  any  other  pr  ^s  are  or  may  licr^jaller 

bo  produced  upon  iis-u*;  or  f<  .\tiiL'  tubacs. 

8.  Shawls  not  comprised  in  cl^^ss  7.  ' 

9.  Yarn,  thread,  or  warp,  the  design  lieing  applied  by  prini- 
ingj  or  by  any  other  process  by  v*Uich  colours  are  of  may  here- 
after be  produced. 

10.  U  ovvn  fabrics,  ctjmix>sed  of  linon,  cotton,  wool,  rilk, 
or  hair,  or  of  nny  two  or  more  ot*  such  TnatcriaTs.  if  the  dosigu 
be  applied  by  printing,  or  by  any  other  ]  whli-h 
colours  are  or  may  Iierearter  be  produced  up'i  :  icilile 
fabrics  ;  except  the  artlclci  inr'hidcd  in  class  H. 

11.  Woven  fkbrics  coiMj>osetI  of  lincn»  cotton,  wool;  siTk, 
or  hair,  or  of  imy  two  or  more  of  such  materials,  i^ 
be  upplii?d  hy  printing,  or  by  any  other  pmcf 
colours  arc  1'  I'ld^cr  be  produced  upon;  :- 
tile  fabrics,  -i  fabrics  being  or  com  in  he 
deiicHption  tcr  hrutajjv  f-allcd  furnitures,  and  the  rtj^jriu  ui  iho 
design  whereof  shall  be  more  ttian  t\^clvo  ijushcs  by  eight 
inches. 

12.  Woven  fabrics  not  comprised  in  rniy  preceding  cla^s. 

13.  Liice,  and  any  article  of  manufacture  or  slibstance  not 
comprisetl  in  any  proecdmg  class. 

The  act  sives  to  the  proprietor  of  a  design  not  prcvinnsly 


Bf  ittitutes  al!bctin«7  the  eopyripht  in  the  arts  of 
engniYixigt  and  etching  prints,  are  the  S  (*co.  IL 
f  Geo.  in.  cdd,  and  the  17  Geo.  111.  e.  57 
■10.,  No.  63. 


published  the  sole  right  of  apnlj-ing  it  to  omamentins:  articles 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifthy  sixth,  eighth,  and 
clevcftth  classes,  for  three  years ;  to  articles  of  the  seventh, 
ninth,  and  tenth,  for  nine  months;  and  to  articles  of  the 
twelfth  and  tliirtei'nth  cla^^es  for  twcUe  months  ;  whether 
such  design  be  applicable  for  the  j^ttem,  or  for  the  shape  and 
configurulion,  or  for  the  ornament  of  ihe  articles,  or  fur  any 
two  or  more  such  pur|Kist  s,  and  by  whatever  means  the  design 
may  be  applicable,  whether  by  printing,  or  by  {jainting,  or  by 
embroidery,  or  by  weaving,  or  by  scviing,  or  by  m^MleJling,  or 
by  casting,  or  by  cmbosrinir,  or  by  engravinjf,  or  by  staining, 
or  by  any  other  means  whalsocvcTt  nummil,  mechiinical,  or 
chemical  p  separitte,  or  combmed.  The  l^Piieiils  of  cojiyright 
of  desipis  arc  made  to  depend  on  regi^tnillon  liefore  juibHcft- 
tion.  Piracy  is  punished  t>y  a  penalty  of  tiot  less  (lian  GL  nor 
mon?  thim  30/.,  to  Ik*  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  de**ign,  and 
to  be  recovered  by  an  action  of  detrt  or  for  damages,  or  by 
summary  proceeding  before  two  justiees. 

The  law  of  patents  in  many  respects  rti»emblcs  that  of 
copyright.     [Patent,  P.  C-] 

The  act  *  for  preventing  the  publication  of  lectures  without 
consent*  (5  and  6  Wm.  IV.  e.  65)  gives  to  anthers  oi  lectures 
the  .stdc  right  and  liberty  of  printing  and  publishing  the  same, 
and  imposes  a  penalty  on  other  persons*  including  printers  and 
publishers  of  newspaprs,  who  shall  print,  or  publish,  or  soil 
them  without  the  author's  leave.  The  act  docs  not  ^eatend  to 
lectures  of  the  delivering  of  which  ntiUre  tu  writing shnll  not 
have  been  given  to  two  ju^ices,  livinif  within  five  ndlcaof  the 
place,  two  days  at  least  before  their  deliveiy*  or  to  any  IcM'ture 
delivered  in  any  university,  or  pubhe  8chf*ol  or  csollego,  or 
any  public  foundation,  or  by  individiiuls  in  virt*Ki  of  any  |:ift, 
endowment,  or  Ibundatimu  The  act  does  not  es.t«Qd  lo 
sermons,  ' 
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CORAL  FISHERY.  Coral  (for  a  zoological  «ccoimt 
of  which  see  Polypi  a  bia,  P.  C\,  p|>.  366-373,  aad  the  other 
ftrticle!9  there  referred  to,)  is  a  marine  production  so  nearly 
ftseiubtm^  some  plants  in  app<>amnce,  thiit  it  ha^  been  sup* 
posed  to  bebng  to  the  vei^-etnble  kingdom,  although  it  is  now 
known  to  consist  of  the  cells  or  habitations  of  minute  animals, 
so  huik  ufKiii  one  another  aa  to  produce  a  branched  tree-like 
structure^  often  very  beautiful  in  form  and  cobur,  and  exceed- 
ingly bard.  Being  raucli  sought  after,  eaj>ecialiy  by  the  natives 
of  India,  for  omiiiDental  purpose*,  coral  fomis,  in  those  places  it* 
which  it  is  found  of  good  quality,  an  important  article  of  oom- 
nieree.  Coral  was  known  to  the  antients  under  the  name 
ccrallium,  or  KopnAXiov,  and,  as  is  shown  by  Piiny*8  deacrip- 
tion,  they  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  soft  while  in  the  sea, 
and  to  harden  by  contact  with  the  air,  or  by  touching  with 
the  band .  {  H  ofl  and 's  Iran  si  a  ti  on  of  P I  i  n  y  's  Aaiural  History  ♦ 
book  xxxii.  vol.  iu  p.  429.)  It  is  found  abundantly  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  tlic  Red  St^a,  the  Persian 
r.ulf,  and  several  other  places^  iu  which  the  cfiral  fishery 
foniu  the  lalx^rious  and  dan^reroii^  occu|»alion  of  a  Ur^tj  class 
<ii m»n.  A  full  account  of  the  coral  fishery  in  the  iStrjiits  of 
Measina  is  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  S|)allanzajii's  '  Travels 
in  the  Two  SiciJios'  (Engligh  Translation,  1798,  ]«fi. 
30G-329),  from  which  it  ap^K-ars  that  the  rocks  which  yield 
coral  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  strait*  and  thai  tlie 
parts  from  wdiith  it  is  taken  vary  from  about  350  to  650  feet 
lu'low  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  coral  here  grows  to  about 
the  height  or  length  of  twelve  inches,  and  requires  eight  or  ten 
years  to  come  to  |>erfection.  The  fishing-ground  is  therefore 
divided  into  aeveral  jjortions,  from  each  of  which  the  coral  h 
removed  only  once  in  ten  years.  When  taken  at  s! Mirier 
intf?rvaU  tlie  coral  is  of  smuller  size,  but  it  does  not  fl|»pear 
that  it  materially  increases  in  length  if  left  longer,  although 
its  stems  become  souicwbat  thicker.  The  free  acoes  of  the 
rays  of  the  &un  through  the  water  appears  to  be  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  the  coral,  which,  we  arc  told^  always  grows 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  which  it  is 
attached,  whatever  the  position  of  the  rock  itself  may  be.  It 
is  of  various  colours,  from  black  or  brilliant  red  to  a  dull 
white,  atid  varies  exccedmgly  in  vuhie,  some  selling  for  «s 
much  as  eight  or  ten  guineas  per  ounce,  while  other  sorts  are 
not  worth  a  shilling  per  pound.  The  mode  of  conducting 
the  fishery  in  various  places  is  much  the  same.  In  thut 
described  by  Spallanzani,  the  instrument  used  consists  of  two 
heavy  beams  of  w  ood,  secured  together  at  right  au^rles  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  loaded  at  their  intersection  wiiii  stones  or 
otlier  weights  sufficient  to  sink  them.  A  quantity  of  loosely 
twisted  hemp,  intennijied  with  coarse  netting,  is  attached  to 
the  under  siae  of  the  beams ^  at  the  ends  of  the  cro«s,  to  the 
middle  of  w  hich  Is  secured  one  end  of  a  strong  rope  by  which 
the  appotutus  is  let  down  from  a  boat,  ana  guided  to  tlie 
tpots  where  the  coral  is  supposed  to  lie  most  abundant.  The 
bmnching  form  of  the  coral  causes  it  to  bocxMne  entangled 
in  the  hemp  and  network  attached  to  the  crow,  by  which 
meani  it  is  broken  off  from  the  rock,  and  drawn  up  with  the 
appariUu  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Ow  ing  to  the  great 
depth  at  which  the  fishery  is  carried  on,  the  submarine  tnove- 
inent  and  drawing  up  of  the  cri>ss  is  a  blwrious  operation, 
8<»D)eUiui's  requiring  the  united  cl!brts  of  half  a  dozen  boats ; 
and  the  men  employed  are  exi^oscd  to  considerable  danger  in 
case  of  the  rope  breaking.      In  Hecss  '  CyclofWEdia,'  art. 

*  Coral,'  where  copious  extracts  are  given  from  8]jallanzani, 
there  is  also  a  Dciice  of  the  machines  used  by  tlie  coral-lishcn 
of  Marseille,  in  the  fishing-gn>unds  of  what  is  called  the 

*  bastion  of  France/  one  ot  which,,  called  in  the  Provencal 
language  the  talatre,  is  intended  for  dtuations  in  w  liirh  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  rough  and  uDcven.  With  a  few  trifling 
variations  however,  all  the  instruments  of  which  we  find  any 
account  consisted  of  weighted  beams  supplied  with  network, 
or  some  substitute  for  it,  to  entangle  and  break  off  the  coral. 
In  some  canes  a  diver  descends  to  guide  the  ends  of  the  ctoss 
into  ca>  ema  which  they  would  not  otherwise  enter ;  and  an 
iron  hoop  fixed  to  the  beam  is  ooeasioiiall^  used  to  brodc  coral 
from  the  roof  or  sides  of  cavemst  a  net  bemg  attached  beneath 
it  to  seeure  what  is  thus  broken  off. 

CORAL  RAG,  the  most  calcareoui,  or  at  least  most 
eoralliferous,  part  of  the  Oxford  ooHtc  formation .  It  Is  a 
variable  and  smgidar  rock,  most  rich  in  Madrephyllicea  and 
Echinodermata,  in  the  N-icinity  of  Calne. 

COH.^LLOIlHl'ZA,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Orrhideae,  and  to  the  mbe  Malaxidete.  It  has  a  con- 
verging jwrianth;  the  liofi  wiih  two  prominent  longitudinal 
ridges  At  the  bade,  9-lobcd,  the  latenU  lobe^  small,  the  middle 
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lobe  large,  slighdV  emorgiiiiite ;  the  ^ 
the  stigma  triangular ;  the  rastellnm  obaaLite^  hut  witli  a 
globose  appendage ;  the  anthera  temdnalt  'J^-o^Ud,  «p 
transveracly ;  the  column  elongated  ;  the  gtaiiMtt  w^ 
stalked,  straight 

C.  innata  has  the  spur  obsolete  or  wanting'  It  bii 
fleshy  roots  with  mucb  branched  fibrai.  The  flowcg 
seated  m\  a  spike,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  oolour.  It  is  im 
Great  Britain  in  mountainous  woods,  but  is  a 
There  are  seveml  American  species.  They 
dithcutt  of  cultivation. 

(Uabington,  MntwaL) 

CORBET,  RICHAKD,  was  the  son  of  «  mtMn 
doner  at  Ewell  in  Surrey,  whose  professjonal  skill  aoi 
sonal  amiability  are  commemorated  in  Teries  of  Ben  Jsj 
Ijo  was  born  in  1582,  Hnd  received  his  education  tt  V 
minster  school  and  at  Christ  church,  Oxford^  of  whithl^ 
cainc  dean.  After  taking  orders,  he  attained  high  pi 
in  the  pulpit,  being,  in  Anthony  Wood's  }»hrMe»  *i| 
preacher.'  His  talents,  his  social  qualities,  and  his  im 
lierencc  to  the  High  Church  party,  gained  for  him,  tM 
the  patronage  of  Buckingham,  the  phice  of  dhaphun  to  h 
1,  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  elevated  in 
bishopric  of  Oxford  and  to  that  of  Norwich,  each  of 
held  about  three  years.  Uc  died  in  piisinrasion  of  Hit 
see,  in  1635.  Although  strongly  adverse  to  ^ 
and  employed  by  Laud  in  several  of  his  pfoceedi^ 
them,  h\i  did  much  to  mitigate  the  harsh  oorainil 
superior,  both  by  forbearance  in  the  execntloa  of  i 
by  the  gentlene^  w  iiieh  he  showed  w  hen  oorop«U«d 
It  is  proved  ability ,  his  tolerance  and  desire  for 
proeedtire  in  ecclesiastical  alliiirs^  and  tlie  cheerful 
of  his  disposition,  made  Bishop  Corbet  beloved, 
respected,  in  spite  of  his  exubcrsnt  ecoeni 
indeed  were  sucn  as  even  the  coarseness  and 
ners  prevalent  in  that  ago  could  iiardlj  make 
with  the  clerical  character.  Although  we 
some  of  those  anecdotes  of  unbecoming  joviality 
Aubrey,  there  would  remain  evidence  of  extreme 
uess.  His  only  published  writings  are  his 
were  first  collectc*!  in  1647,  12mo.  under  the 
Stroniata;'  they  were  reprinted  in  1048  and  10751 
were  edited  in  1807,  12mo.,  with  a  life  of  the 
Octavius  Gilchrist.  They  are,  almost  withcput 
cast  more  or  \qsa  ludicrous ;  and  several  of  them  i 
the  Puritans,  They  possess  very  much  tneoi  A 
The  '  Joumev  to  France/  and  *  Farewell  to  the  F 
been  inserted  in  several  coUectioDs  of  Englkk 
there  are  others  in  the  scries  i*hich,  for  their  " 
rimcrit  and  pointed  tersenesiy  would  not  have  betn 
of  the  same  distinction. 

CORE'NZIO,    BELLISA'RIO    (Cavalim), 
and  a  c*clebrated  [>ainter,  distinguished  for  his 
torioua  for  his  invidbus  tj^ranny  over  the  painters 
his  time,  whether  Neapolitans  or  strangers.   He  vss 
the  jiiipil  of  Tintoretto  at  Venice,  and  settled  in  Nsj 
1590.     Here  bo  obtained  a  complete  asoendflxj, 
accomplished  i>artly  by  his  ability,  fjartly  bj  diai«~ 
jiartly  by  violence.  Some  painters,  who  were  of  lOO 
to  be  submit  to  him,  abstained  from  opposition  to  I 
fear,  and  others  whom  he  could  neito*T  n\ir*  nor 
associated  with  him,  and  these  were  t  'fn  d4 

racciolo.    Corenzio,  Ribera,  and  Camj  rdort 

a  triumvirate,  whose  object  was  lo  control  idi  the 
takin>:&  in  painting  in  Naples^  and  to  allot  his  ^ 
And  if  threats,  or  more  active  perveeutkia  fioJcd  la 
or  Bup|nvss  any  new  rival,  NeapoUtati  or  sin 
£aid  to  have  had  recourse  to  poison,  and  it   b 
posed  that  Domenichino  was  their  victim.      Guido 
not  give  them  ociniion  to  carry  iheir  oppoMtioo 
tremity  in  his  case,  he  yielded  to  their  threats  and 
tions,  glad  to  leave  the  province  of  suoh  an  iniiBO 
Annit^  Camiccip  Cesari,  and  other oeMrited  pdMi 
similar  treatment    Thev  seem  homnor  Id  Ittfv  hH 
veterate  against  Neapolitans  themselves  ■•  stnqpi 
their  jealousy  was  roused :  Corentio  il  mad  In  hsfi , 
with  his  own  hand  his  most  able  scholar  Ltiigi  Rodrift^ 

Corenzio,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  Tinteivts^ 
sessed  nearly  equal  boldness  of  manner  and  faodity  d 
tion,  aiui  he  was  also  little  inferior  to  him   in  tavfsitatf 
was  an  able  colourist  in  od,  but  he  tcM' 
style;  bis  andjition  was  to  jiaint  greai 
executed  many  at  Naples.     In  tli^  numorr  oi 
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mtk  equalTed  by  few  matters,  and  by  stilt  fewer  m  their 
i  I  be  ccKjld  execute  in  n  single  day  us  much  work  us 
I  occupy  fofvr  painters  of  ordinary  efficiency  in  ehe  same 
One  of  his  best  and  ^raitest  works,  the  Fce<lin^ 
i  Five  Tbousandf  in  the  refectory  of  the  Benedictine*, 
ir*i  him  only  forty  days.      Ho  died  in   1643,  at  an  ad- 

r  refwiirini^  one  of  his  frescoci,  when  he  fell 

['■  ■  and  was  killed, 

ppminKi,   ^  Iff:  ifei  Pitton,  kc.  \  Lanzif  Storia  Pttfoncft, 


VDRCM  SATI'VUM,  Mfdical  Prapertm  of, 
rous  annaal  plant  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
-,  ^ry,  &c.,  and  much  h  imported  from  the  Ijevontt 
1  csQnsidemble  portion  is  niltlvated  in  Suffolk  and 
:,  Ibr  the  use  of  confectioners  in  thig  country.  The  offi- 
U  the  fruit,  improperly  calleil  tlie  seed.  This  is 
;  wbitf ,  not  tmiike  n  grain  of  white  pepper,  and  was 
^miparison  for  tht;  manna  with  which  the 
\\\  the  wilderness,  (See  Exodm  x\\.  31, 
.u  7- )  The  fresh  fruit  has  a  disagreeable  odour, 
rs  on  dr)  ing*,  leaving  a  pleasant  and  peculiar 
•  is  warm  and  aromatic.  The  potency  deiwmds 
ity  of  volatile  oil.  Ten  pounds  of  fruit  yield 
volatile  oil,  Thii  oil,  which  is  of  n  yellowish 
r,  is  not  in  the  Phamiacopa?!*!,  but  it  may  be  used  in  the 
VTiy  as  the  other  tlititillea  waters  or  oib,  as  a  canuina- 
^  Coriander  was  tliou|;ht  better  to  disguise  the  odour  and 
'or**ririM  than  other  aroniatics,  but  in  the  infusion  ging:er 
od  for  it.  Making  the  infusion  with  cold  water 
t)  either,  and  avoids  the  tendency  to  gripincr. 
|der  b  retained  as  an  ingredient  of  the  Confeclio  Sennae. 
I oeecssarr  to  guard  agunst  confounding  coriander  with 
)A  of  the  Daphne  Mezereon,  called  Semen  CoccognidU, 
Litter  is  very  {:K}isonous, 

HIXXA    {K^Mvva),   a  Greek    lyric    poetess,   was  a 

sr  of  Archelodonis  or  Achelmlorus  and  Procratia,  and 

Tana^.i  in  B(£otia.   As  she  resided  during  some  period 

Jife  at  The!.H's»  she  is  somcliniea  called  a  The  I  win,     %She 

...    '-^  --  -  y]y\^  (ftvJa^  a  fly),  and  h  often  spoken  of 

i\     She  lived  about  bx,  600,  as  we  must 

s  with  whom  she  was  connected ,  and  mm 

Dt  H 'fluty,  S!ie  is  said  to  have  lieen  a  disci |*le 

*t'  -,  and  to  have  herself  instructed  Pindar  in 

;  but  atlerwards  to  have  contended  with  him  in  poeti- 

I,  and  to  have  gained  five  victories  over  liim*     «She 

at  any  rate  to  have  exercised  a  very  great  influence 

e  developement  of  Pindar's  youthful  gt^dits,  and  to 

•ogni^ed  his  extraordinary'  powers ;  for  she  is  said  to 

Myrti*  for  venturing  to  enter  into  competition 

Her  p»ems  were  coiIeete<l  and  divided  (jsrobably 

imanans)  into  five  books,  and  in  addition  to  this 

'"■-  ^:Lve  mention  of  epigrams  and  lyric  nomes.    But 

i>em  of  hers  has  come  down  to  us,  and  only  a 

,   .,,>^ments  are  extant,  which  scarcely  enable  us  to 

IdeA  of  their  merit,    ller  great  reputuiion  however  is 

ftv  the  statues  which   were  erected  to  lier  in  several 

i-e,  and  by  the    prominent   place  which   the 

itics  assigned  to  her  among  the  lyric  po(>tes*:e8» 

»Uf  in  the  .^fic  dialect,  which   however  was  inter- 

with  many  Boeotian  peculiarities.     Her  poems  more- 

httve  been  pnncijKilly  intended  for  Boeotians ; 

*'i\  in  allusions  to  Boeotian  localities.     From 

r  we  must  infer  that  the  subjects  of  some 

.iditioni.  about  mythical  heroes^  and  as  in 

«?  told  that  she  wrote  ^7^»^  we  might  sup- 

njpo^ed  epic  poetry,  but  we  know  from 

,^y.  --,  ed.  (jaisford)^  that  these  tinj  were  con- 

li  the  fifth  hook  of  her  jx)emSj  and  that  they  were 

«{ii  or  hyiuns  in  the  heroic  or  epic  verse.     The  frag- 

*f  Corinnft's  poems  are  collected  in   F".  Ch.   Wolfs 

IX,  Illufltrium  Fragmenta  et  Elogia,*  Hamburg, 

Pb  42^  &c. ;  ifi  A.  Schneider's  *  Poctarum  Grfficorum 

m/ Giess4?a,  1802,  8vo. ;  and  best  in  Th.   Bergk's 

Lyrici  Gracci,'  p.  811,  &c, 

F.  G.  ^^'elcker  in  Creuzer'i  Mcktemata^  vol,  it,  p. 

le,  Guthichte  der  HdknMien.  Dkhikujuty  vo!* 

2,  p.  115,  &c,) 

'  * :   article  Corinna,  mentions  two  other  lyric 
numc  of  Corinnu,   the  one  of  Thcspiae  or 
"ther,  Corinna  tin?  younger  of  Thelics,  who 
But  ihejsc  two  are  oiherwise  unknown, 
t     ^  ,      »ppo«ed  that  Suidas  is  blundering  in  his 

liray,  and  has  made  three  persons  out  of  one. 
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CORIOLA'NOi  the  name  of  three  celebrated  engravenr, 
chiefly  in  wood,  in  chiaroscuro.  The  earliest,  Chistofobo, 
appears  to  have  been  a  German  and  a  native  of  Nnmberg, 
whos<»  name,  Doppelma^T  supjKwes,  wa*  Lederer,  but  having 
settled  in  Italy  he  translated  it  into  Coriolano,  He  cut,  lie- 
sides  many  other  works,  the  very  clever  portraits  of  the  second 
edition  of  Vasari,  which  was  published  at  Florence  in  156S, 
He  died,  according  \o  Doppelmayr,  in  Venice,  in  1600. 

GrAMBATTisTA  CoRroLA^o,  the  next  in  point  of  time,  wo« 
bom  at  Bologna,  and  is  supjKjsed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
tVi^toforo,  hut  from  the  dates  upon  lib  works,  1619— 16'>6, 
that  of  gmnd.^on  is  a  more  probable  relationship :  he  died  in 
164l>.  He  wafi  the  pujvil  of  G.  L,  Valesio,  and  was  painter, 
and  engraver  on  copper  and  on  wood ;  but  he  painted  y^ry 
little,  and  his  cuts  ni  wood  arc  very  few:  his  works  consist 
ehietly  of  engravings  and  etchings  on  copper,  of  which 
Bartsch  describes  223,  among  which  are  eeveral  after  the 
Corracci  and  other  celebrated  Bolognese  painters. 

The  most  celebrated  of  this  name  was  the  Cavaliere 
Baktolomeo  CoaroLANOj  who  is  likewise  said  to  have  been 
the  «on  of  Cristoforo,  but  the  statement  in  thm  ease  is  still 
more  doubtful  than  in  thatofGiamhattista,  for  the  earliest  date 
on  his  works  is  that  of  1627,  twenty ^seven  years  after  the 
death  of  his  reputed  father,  who  must  have  been  of  a  consi- 
derable age  whcTi  he  died,  as  he  was  employed  by  Vasari  in 
I5G8, 

Burtolomeo  was  made  Cdvalierc  di  Loreto  by  Pope  Urban 
VI 11.,  for  some  iirints  af\er  Guido,  which  he  prrsented  to  hit 
holiness :  from  tliis  event  he  always  wrote  Eqties  after  hia 
name  upon  his  prints. 

He  was  one  of  the  liest  of  the  Italian  w  ood*engravers,  and 
he  has  executed  some  very  effective  prints  in  chiaroscuro,  after 
Guido  and  the  Camicei ;  s^ime  with  three  and  some  with  tw© 
blocks.  The  Fall  cf  the  Giants,  after  Guido,  1(j38,  is  one  c^ 
his  principal  works ;  it  is  in  four  sheet.i,  which  together  mea- 
sure 32  inches  high  by  23  broad.  The  latest  date  to  whicll 
his  signature  is  found  is  1647,  His  daughter,  Teresa  Maria^ 
fiainted  and  engraved  some  few  works, 

(Doppelmayrp  Hkfansche  AWhricht.kc,  j  Gandellini,  NO' 
thift  Intatkhe  degC  Infafjliatori,  ike. ;  Bortscb,  Peinire  Gra- 
vejir;    Brulliot,  Dictionnmrt  dts  MonogrrrmmtM^  he.) 

COHMONTAINGNE  (•  ♦  •;  was  a  French  engineer  of 
the  eighteenth  century^  who  distinguished  himself  both  by 
the  services  which  he  ^Hrfbnned  in  the  field,  and  by  the  ini* 
provernenta  which  he  made  in  the  art  of  fortification.  He 
most  have  l>een  bom  about  the  year  1092,  for  he  died 
October  20,  1752,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  then  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  life,  and  even  his  baptismul  name,  have  not  been 
preserved. 

The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  him  h  that  he  wa«  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Fribourg  in  1713,  and  probably  he  then 
acted  as  an  engineer,  for  three  years  afterwanis  he  addressed 
a  Memoir  on  Fortification  to  M.  le  Pellctier  dc  Souzi,  who 
at  that  tiuve  held  the  rank  of  In  tend  ant  G^n^ral  des  Fortifica- 
tions de  Fnmce.  In  1 734  he  was  appointed  by  the  Comte, 
afterwards  the  Mareehal  Due  de  Bel  I  isle,  to  direct  the  siege 
of  Traerbach;  and  when  the  division  which  performed  that 
service  rejoined  the  main  army  he  accompnied  it :  the  siege 
of  Philisbciurg  being  then  undertaken  Cormontaingno  was  em* 
ployed  to  sufM^rintend  the  operations  ;  and  it  is  *aid  that  his 
gucceasful  attacks  on  two  of  the  works  were  the  immediate 
cause  tliat  the  place  Wfls  surrendered. 

In  the  year  1744  he  conducted,  in  Flanders,  the  sieges  of 
Menin,  Y|)re8,  La  Knoque,  and  Fumes-  and,  in  Germany^ 
that  of  FrilM>urg:  at  this  last  siege,  though  the  caaualriea 
among  the  engineers  were  ^ory  great,  the  operations  were 
eonductcd  under  tlie  directions  of  Cormontaingne  with  the 
utmost  i^egularity ;  and  it  is  state<!,  as  an  exam  pi  o  of  the  pre- 
cision with  which  he  formed  his  plans,  that  all  the  operations 
on  the  ground  w ere  exactly  conlbmiable  to  the  written  in- 
structions which  he  drew  up  and  to  the  sketches  which  ac- 
com[Miiied  them. 

Subsequently  to  that  time  he  was  employed  in  inspeeting 
the  fort  i  heat  ions  of  the  kingdom,  from  tlie  Rliono  to  Calais ; 
and,  on  this  occMton,  besides  a  general  tract  on  the  manner  of 
fortifying  the  frontiers  of  a  state,  he  wrote  particular  memoirs 
on  the  ptacf'B  of  Fran  ehe  Compte,  Alsace,  and  the  country 
between  the  Moselle  and  Calais,  He  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  superintending  the  constructions  of  new  works  at 
Strasbrjurg,  Metz,  Bilche,  and  Thionvillc  :  at  the  la^t  of  these 
places  he  resided,  with  t!ie  rank  of  Marshal  de  Camp,  an^ 
nere  his  useful  life  terminated, 
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Ci>rmontaingTic  virote  sovonil  memoirs  rekting  fo  fortifi- 
cation anil  uthiT  branches  of  the  jijiiiUiiy  art ;  and  that  \^  Iiiot> 
is  on  the  subjct't  of  the*  uttack  of  fortresses^  is  saitl  to  have 
born  composed^  diiring  the  siege  at  wtjitb  he  scr\(?fi,  from 
notes  written  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  breaches,  even  under 
the  fire  of  the  cneoiy.  None  of  his.  writings  were  published 
during  his  liJe,  except  one  which,  without  his  knowlcd^ej  was 
Tirinted  at  the  lliigue  in  1741^  under  the  titk?  of  *  Architecture 
Militairc  ;*  and,  after  his  death,  all  his  papers  were  deposited 
in  the  Bureau  dc  la  Guerre,  where  they  remiuned  above  thirty 
years.  Extracts  from  them  were,  however,  publiijhed,  and 
these  served  as  text  books  for  the  lectures  given  at  the  Keole 
du  G<Jnie,  whieh  was  establisln-d  at  Mezieres  in  1750.  The 
manuscripts  were  at  length  obtained  by  M,  Foiirerov  from  the 
govern  ment-ollices,  and  were  published  at  Parb  by  M.  Bay  art, 
capitaine  do  pdnie,  in  three  volumes  8vo.  The  first  b  entitled 
'Memorial  pour  I'Altaque  i^cs  Places  (1806);'  the  second, 
•Memorial  pour  la  D<?fcnsedes  Places  (1806);*  and  the  tliird, 
*  M^orial  ixjur  les  Fortifications  peraianentea  et  passagt^res 
(1800).'  An  edition  of  the  iirst  of  these  works  had  been 
published  by  Bousmard  at  Berlin  in  1803. 

ComionLaingne  did  not  profess  to  invent  a  system  of  fortifi- 
cation;  but,  by  certain  variatio;is  in  the  construct  ions,  and  by 
additional  works,  he  obviated  many  defects  which  are  con- 
ceived to  exist  in  the  systems  of  ViiulMin  :  a  brief  notice  of  his 
improvements,  wldi  a  j>lan  of  a  *  Front*  actMrding  to  his 
method,  is  g^iven  m  FonTincATioN,  P.C,  pp.  376^  377. 

It  is  observed!  that  Cormontaingne's  ^  Memorials '  are  less 
discourses  (ban  diag^nims,  and  that  his  drawings  are  more  cor- 
rect than  his  Ftyle,  v^hich  has  few  j>relenston3  to  elegance. 
He  w  as  endowed  w  ith  preat  nctinty  of  body  iind  mi  nil,  and 
hat!  an  anh?nt  tlesire  to  penetrate  into  every  suhject  relating 
to  his  [jrofessjon. 

(Fiousmard*s  account  of  Cormontain^e  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Memoiiat  pour  fAttaquc  des  Places;  Biograi^de  Uni- 
verseUe) . 

CORN-LAWS.     [Corn-Trade,  P.  C, ;  Wheat,  P.  C] 

COEN'RENT  is  a  money-rent  varying  in  amount  accord- 
ing: to  the  fluctuations  of  the  price  of  corn.  In  some  countries 
rent  is  paid  in  the  produce  of  the  land  itself;  hut  in  no 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  does  this  primitive  custom 
exist.  Some  landlords  in  Ireland,  indeed,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  tenants,  agree  to  accept  eoni  in  payment  of 
their  rent,  at  the  price  of  the  nearest  market,  and  "ship  it  to 
Englaml  lor  sfde  ;  but  the  rent  is  ealculated  in  money.  (See 
Ap|»cndix  F  to  Fir&i  Report  of  Poor  Laws  (Ireland)  Cam- 
missioftrfs,  1836,  p.  221.) 

A  corn*rent  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  a  farm  being 
assumed  to  grow,  u|xui  an  average,  a  ccrtiiin  quantity  of  pro- 
duce, the  value  of  snch  j)roportion  of  that  produce  as  may  be 
agreed  upn  shall  be  paid  to  the  lan<iloiirl  as  rent.  But  as 
the  prices  of  all  [iroducc  are  liable  to  eonsidemble  variation, 
and  as  the  profits  aiising  from  the  land  mn5t  generally  be 
mainly  dependent  u|K)n  tlie  prices  for  which  the  prmiuee  is 
sold,  it  is  sujmoscd  to  be  equitable  to  the  farmer  that  tlie 
money  value  of  that  ]>ortii'>n  of  the  produce  which  be  j*ays  as 
I'cnt  should  be  calculated  so  as  to  vary  with  prices,  insteatl  of 
bcinp-  determined  by  any  arbitrary  or  unvarying  standanl. 
And  it  is  undeniable  that  with  long  leases  a  corn-rent  is  a 
security  against  the  growth  of  any  serious  disproportion  be- 
tween the  rent  originuUy  agreed  uj>on  and  the  actual  value  of 
tfje  produce  of  the  land.  If  the  tanner,  under  the  security  of 
a  long  lease,  lay  out  capital  Ujion  the  land  an'l  (has  increase 
the  quantity  of  produce,  be  derives  the  entire  be netit  arising 
Irom  increased  profluction,  as  the  quantity  to  be  jmid  as  rent 
has  already  been  agreed  upon  ;  ana  he  is  secured  against  loss 
caused  by  a  fall  in  prices,  as  the  amount  of  his  rent  is  governed 
by  prices. 

For  the  purpose  of  assessing  a  corn-rent  the  average  price 
of  wheat  alone,  or  of  wheat  and  otiicr  grain,  is  taken— some- 
times for  the  last  year,  and  sometimes  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  If  the  price  for  one  year  only  be  taken,  the  rcsidts  to 
the  farmer  may  Ise  thus  stated : — When  prices  are  low  from  a 
limited  demand  for  produce,  his  rent  is  reduced ;  and  when 
they  arc  low  from  vncrensed  production,  his  rent  is  still  re- 
duced, allhoujrh  be  has  more  prmluct*  than  usual  to  sell. 
When  prices  are  hiph  from  an  increases!  demand,  he  has 
more  rent  to  ]>ay,  but  the  reniunemthe  prices  enable  him  to 
pay  it  easily;  but  when  an  advance  of  ]vrices  is  causetl  by 
scurcity,  his  rent  is  raised,  ivliile  dm  hiji^h  prices  may  be 
ttKmterbalanccd  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  produce  w  hich 
he  lias  to  sell  Thus  In  three  cases  out  of  four  a  corn-rent  is 
fkvounhle  to  the  farmer  j  and  even  in  the  fourth  ciisc  he  is 


secured  from  loss  by  its  favourable  o| 
In  some  lejises  also  a  further  advantage  is 
fixing  a  maximum  price  :  and  tlius  If  prirefi 
rise  l>pyond  that  pf>int,  he  derivcj  the  n* 
from  the  difference.  Under  tliis  system  of 
so  advantageous  to  the  farnur,  there  is  a  ccri 
unfairness  to  the  landlord,  w  hich  is  sometimes 
assessing  rent  ujx>n  the  avernge  pri<i*  of  drlfn 
produce  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ;  by  whir^ 
projwMtion  is  maintained  between  the  mocieyH 
average  annual  value  realized  from  the  load.  U 
principle  that  the  tithe  rent-charges  are  calctdal 
average  price  of  grain  for  seven  yean  [Tithis, 
coni-rents  are  sometimes  regulated  by  the  scale  ofi 
ptiblished  annually  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  Tithe  ( 
Act.  In  Wiltshire  some  llirms  are  let  in  this 
their  number  is  inconsiderable.  The  rent  of 
dairy  farms  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  ordli 
eorn-averoges ;  but  in  some  of  the  dairv -farms 
the  rent  is  determined  by  tlie  average  price 
of  cheese.  In  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotli] 
arc  paid  according  to  thenar  prices  of  com,  as 
each  county*  by  a  jurj'  summoned  by  the  sherifi*  forj 

The  pnnciple  of  a  eoni-rent  is  by  no  nie 
origin ;  for  by  an  act  19  Elizabeth,  §  6,  it  was 
in  all  future  leases  granted  by  the  colleges  in  tl^ 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  by  the  colleges  al 
and  Eton,  one-third  jiart,  at  least,  of  the  old  i 
reserved  and  paid  in  good  wheat  at  6i.  $iL  it 
under,  and  good  malt  at  bs.  the  quarter  or  and 
paid  in  ready  money  after  the  rale  of  the  Iw-st  i 
sold  at  the  nearest  market.  {Joumai  of  the  Jicjfa 
S(xieff/,  voK  V.  p.  84,  177  ;  see  9&0  Index 
Agriadium!  Biatress,  1836.) 

CORN-TRADE,  ANCIENT.  The  prodi 
one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and  its  c 
change,  have  been  a  subject  of  the  first  importtnl 
It  is  pro|K)sed  here  to  state  briefly  the  geneml 
trade  in  com  among  Iv^o  of  the  states  of  antiquiq 
are  mainly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  ceC 
dltinn  of  anticnt  times.  There  are  few  impel 
questions  at  the  present  day  to  which  we  cam 
thing  similar  in  former  times ;  and  thebltindcrs 
gisktion  ma^^  still  be  instructive  to  modem  statoi 

Ailteniait  Cofn-l-rmie. — The  small  and 
barren  territory  of  Attica  did  not  produce  suffi^ 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Com 
the  riraeus,  the  purt  of  Athens,  from  the 
on  the  Black  Sea,J^>rifi,  Egypt,  and  other 
from  Sicily.  DcuiO:*t hones  asserted  (b" 
Atlienians  imported  more  grain  than  tiiT 
(Affdfnsl  Leptinea,  c.  9).  But  the  trade  in 
Greece  and  the  Black  Sea  was  of  some  niagniti 
earlier  dale.  In  n,€.  480,  Xerxes,  while  at  A 
wav  to  the  invasion  of  Greece,  saw*  the  com-di 
sailing  from  the  Black  Sea  and  throng fi  the  Di 
carrying  com  to  Pelr>]>onnrsus  and  <^gina.  (H 
147.)  Some  parts  of  the  country  on  the  coast* 
Sea  now  export  grain,  and  probably  have  ex 
since  the  time  of  Xerxcii. 

The  imporlatton  of  grain  into  Attica  was  1 
]>roteeted  and  regulated  by  the  state  ;  and  11 
tioned  of  armed  ships  convoying  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Piraeus.     The  ex 
Attica  was  forbidden  ;  and  only  one-tl 
that  was  imported  into  the  Piraeus  could  be  re- 
countries  :  this  law  as   to  imjtortation  was  eni 
overseers  of  the  harbour.     The  law*  interfered 
in  com  in  other  ways  also,  with  the  intenti^JO 
keeping  prices  low  ;  but  with  what  succtss  it  is 
tiire.     Engrossing  or  the  buying^up  of  com 
offence :    a  man   cnuhl    not  purchase 
(called  ^opftoi).     The  amount  of  these  I 
ascertained,  nor  is  it  material :  UiC  nrinei|i 
by  the  limitalinn.      The  penalty  for  viol 
death.     Bocckh  (Pifbiic  Ecxmomy  of  Ai* 
slates  the  law  thus:    'In  order  to  prevent 
and  hoarding  of  com,  rngrossing  wos  very  mi 
it  was  not  jicrmitted  to  buy  at  one  tiftie  loorr  tl 
loads  as  a  man  couhl  cnrry.*      Aeconling  to  thii 
buy  fifty  loads  as  often  as  he  pleased  at  dinercnt 
llie  meaning  of  the  psissage  of  Lj  sias  is  tluit  1 
buy  up  corn  00  as  to  have  on  hand 
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itJon  ifi  coDsblftit  with  the  Greek,  and 
^  mad  it  i*  not  open  to  the  same  kind  of  oIk 
"Boeckli's  interpretation  is. 
^  abfiurdity  of  the  Atiicnian  legislation  on  the  trade  in 
■ppevB  finuoi  a  apccch  of  Lpias  against  the  com-dcjiIer» 
Ndl  T&v  Xireini*X4dv).  The  eom-dealers  were  generally 
1;  aad  their  business  mode  them  objects  of  popular  de- 
:  it  wai  alleged  that  they  b*)iight  up  eoni,  and  re- 
fco  i«ll  it  when  it  was  wan  ted »  and  thus  com  fuelled  the 
to  pmy  them  their  own  price.  Yet  it  i«  stated  by 
tbftl  the  law  was,  that  a  dealer  must  idl  hij  torn  only 
dearer  (the  medimnus  ?)  than  he  bought  it.  Thus 
mpted  to  fix  the  maximum  prolit  of  the  dealers. 
if  eTatlra  the  law,  according  to  the  same  anthority,  by 
^^  It  a  drachma  (six:  oboli)  higher  on  the  same  day  :  the 
KtDg  of  the  orator  here  ifi  not  quite  clear.  The  orator 
I  that  the  hope  of  great  gain  made  the  dealers  run  the 
~the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  lie  urges  the  court 
then  sitting  for  the  trial  of  some  of  the  com- 
whom  he  waa  prosecuting,  to  enforce  the  penalty 
liiefa,  and  so  make  them  mend  their  isaiiiieiiK ;  and 
its  both  the  consumers  and  the  importers  of  corn 
Irom  the  combinations  of  (he  dealers.  A  more 
of  absurdity  and  eommercLal  ignorance  is  not 
this  oration. 

the   laws  as  to  the  sale  of  com  into  effect,  the 
had  Corn  Wardens  (mroiifvXaKt^)  who  kept  an 
of  the  com  that  was  imiiortet!,  inspected  flour  and 
ill  lad  saw  that  they  were  sold  of  the  weight  and  at  the 
lixi^  by  law, 

inom  enactments  were  made  with  a  view  of  securing  a 
ijj^ofeom  ;  such  as  that  no  money  should  be  lent  on  a 
I  which  did  not  bring  back  to  Athens  a  return  c^irgo  of 
tf  amoo^  which  com  was  mentioned  ;  and  that  no  fierson 
*^  "iticak  should  import  corn  to  any  place  exce|3t  the 
The  interests  of  individuals,  and  ultimately 
of  the  community,  were  thus  set  in  opposition 
interests  of  the  state,  and  evasions  of  the  laws 
Im  tpokesi  of.  Indidduals  attempted  what  they  will 
pdo,  to  sell  their  grain  at  the  dearest  market.  (Xeno- 
p  tEeonom,,  c.  20.) 

Mre  were  public  com* warehouses  at  Athens,  in  which 
vaa  lodged  that  haxl  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
late,  and  sometimes,  as  it  appears,  by  private  contribu- 
Tbere  were  officers  appomted  to  purchase  the  com 
tnT^ynt)^  and  persons  to  give  or  measure  it  out 
i).  Corn  so  purchased  was  probably  sohi  to  the 
at  a  low  price,  and  sometimes  also  there  were  gratuitous 
^^— I  of  it,  as  at  liome  ;  and  occasionally,  as  at  Rome 
ila  of  grain  were  received  from  foreign  princes  or 
and  distributed  among  the  people  gratis. 
wbjcct  has  been  investigate<l  by  Boockli,  PMic 
ofAiAejut^  translated  by  G.  C.  Lewis,  2nd  edition, 
1842 ;  and  tbeao  remarks  are  mainly  founded  on 
la  wd  there.  The  subject  is  curious,  but  im  fortunately 
collect  otir  information  mainly  from  detached  jius' 
of  the  Athcjiian  orators,  who  deal  largely  in  fulschood 
exsgV'^ration^  and  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  certainty 
!  pOtnLii. 

Com'Tradg.  —  What    we   know   of    the  antSent 
I  of  Italy  mainly  relates  to  the  city  of  Rome.     From 
4/  period  it  belongcil  to  I  he  administratiort  to  see  that 
i^oiv  wai   duly  supplied  with   grain.       Tiie    immediate 
I  of  home  tlid  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  city^ 
L'   imported  into  Home  from  the  country  of  the 
from  Cumae  i^oon  alter  the  establiiahment  of  the 
PfOvernment.     (Liv-y^  ii.  9.)     An  importation  of  com 
1  Sdly  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (ii.   41)   under  the  year 
A*  the   Romans  extended  their  empire,  and  jiro- 
Ig  's  were  formed,  such  as  tlio*^  of  Sicily  und 

r grain  were  got  from  foreign  juart^.  After 
uisi  ui  oidly,  the  proprietors  were  allowed  to  keep 
'ion  condition  of  jming  a  tenth  of  the  prwhice  to 
s,  according  to  the  system  which  had  ueen  csta- 
by  King  Iliero.  Sardinia^  afler  the  conquest,  paid 
^*^ie,  (V.\  \  ,  xxivi,  2),  The  mode  of  proceeding,  as  to 
. ,  was  this  : — The  cultivator  gave  notice  of 
lud  he  intended  to  sow,  and  &n  entry  was 
j^'ji'iL  The  Roman  State  took  the  tenth  of  the  produce 
phd,  which  the  cultivator  was  bound  to  convey  to  some 
Ma  Sicily,  where  it  was  embarketl  for  Rome.  AH  the 
^  produced  by  the  tenths  was  entered  in  the  public  bofiko, 
k  WW  all  conreyod  to  liome  or  to  the  armies  which  Mere 


serving  in  ports  remote  from  Home ;  this  at  least  appears  to 
have  been  the  general  rule. 

S«>mctimes  two-tenths  of  the  prodyce  were  claimed  by  the 
Roman  State  (Livy,  xixvt.  2;  xxxvii.  2),  but  in  thiscase  the 
second  tenth  wm  paid  for  out  of  the  Roman  Acrarium.  Pre- 
^nts  of  grain  from  foreign  statc.^  and  princes  were  sometimea 
mado  to  the  Romans.  (Plutarch,  C.  Otttcchus,  c,  2.)  Tliusit 
appears  that  the  State  undertook  to  provide  the  chici'  su[iply 
of  grain  for  the  city  :  the  grain  was  sometimes  sold,  and  some- 
times distributed  gratis  among  the  poor,  a  practice  which  l>e- 
came  common  under  the  late  Rcpumic.  Hesidcii  these  distri- 
butions of  com  at  the  public  expense,  the  wealthy  Romans 
who  sought  iiopularity  sometfmc*  made  like  distributions  of 
com  among  tlie  jjoorer  eitizcns,  as  M.  Oraesus  the  Rich  did 
in  his  consubhip.     (Phjtarch,  Crassus,  c.  2^  12,) 

It  does  not  apjiear,  ihcnT  tluit  the  ^hief  supply  of  corn  for 
the  city  of  Rome  during  the  Reunblic  was  furnished  in  the 
regular  way  of  trade.  It  was  the  nusincss  of  the  State  to  keep 
the  proper  supply  of  corn  for  the  city  in  the  jniblic  wan- 
houses  ;  but  ilie  supply  was  not  always  e^ual  to  the  demand,, 
and  it  also  often  happened  that  many  people  could  not  afford 
to  \my  the  ixrice.  Scarcity  was  not  uncommon  both  under  tlie 
Republic  and  the  Empire. 

In  Livy  (iv.  12)  we  have  a  notice  of  the  creation  of  aPrae- 
fectus  Annonac,  or  Suprintendent  of  Provision,  L.  Minucius, 
n.c.  440,  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  He  exercised  his  oflice  iu 
an  arbitrary  manner,  by  compelling  persons  to  state  what  com 
they  had  in  their  pos^jcssiun,  and  to  sell  it ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  mijse  a  popular  eiamour  against  tlif?  corn-dealers^  if  Fru- 
menturii  here  means  private  dealers.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus 
was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  Provision  for  live 
years,  (Cicero,  Ad.  Attic,  iv.  1.)  Augustus,  at  the  urgent  im- 
portunity of  the  people,  took  on  himself  the  office  of  Praefeetus 
Annonae,  such  as  Pompeius  held  it*     (Dion  Cassius,  liv.  1.) 

Under  the  early  Republic  many  parts  of  Italy  were  well 
cultivated,  and  Rome,  as  already  observed,  derived  supplies  of 
com  from  various  parti  of  the  Peninsula,  Ihit  the  civil  wars 
which  devastated  Italy  near  the  close  of  the  Repuyie  were 
injurious  to  agrieulture,  Murder  and  proscription  thinned 
tlie  numbers  of  tlie  people,  and  life  and  properly  werc^  inse- 
cure. Many  of  the  lands  changed  owners,  and  the  pro|>erty 
of  ibosc  who  were  cut  off  by  viulencc  fbll  into  the  hands  of 
others,  and  chje6y  of  the  soldiers.  These  and  other  causes 
made  Italy  less  pro<luctive  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
a;ra  than  it  had  been  some  centuries  earlier.  Even  under 
the  peaceable  administration  of  Augustus,  60,000,004)  modii 
of  wheat  were  annually  iujf>orted  into  Italy  and  Rome 
from  Egypt  and  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  The 
modius  is  estimated  at  1  gallon  and  7'Sb7Q  pints,  EngU&h 
mcasur42.  But  this  did  not  prevent  scarcity  :  there  was  a 
great  famine  at  Rome  in  the  latter  [Mirt  of  the  administrutioa 
of  Augustus.  (Dion  Cassius,  Iv.  2G ;  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  104;  , 
Suetonius,  AwgrntuSf  e.  42.)  The  general  administration  ot" 
Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  is  comuiended  by  Tacitus 
{Annai.  iv.  6).  He  endeavoured  to  secure  a  ])ro[>er  supjyly 
of  com  by  intrusting  to  the  PublictMil  tlie  managentent  oi  tiie 
tentJis  ol  grain  from  the  provinces ;  but  there  was  a  great 
famine  in  his  time,  and  the  high  price  of  grain  almost  caused 
an  insurrection.  The  emperor  snowed  that  he  l^ad  not  ne- 
glected tljis  important  jiart  of  tlie  administmlion  ;  ho  published 
a  list  of  the  pirovinccs  from  which  com  was  bronglit,  and  he 
proved  that  the  importation  was  larger  than  in  thr  time  ot* 
Augustus.  (Tacit.  Anuai.  vi.  13.^  A^lId,  under  the  ad- 
mjiiiitration  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  a  famine  in  Rome  oc- 
curred. (Tacit,  ylnna/.  xii.  43.)  Tncitus  observes  that  during 
the  scarcity  Claudius  was  assailed  wiib  menaces  while  he  was 
seated  on  the  tribunal  in  the  forum,  and  he  only  csenpcd  by 
the  aid  of  his  soldiers.  He  adds  that  tlierc  were  only  fifteen 
daya'  provisions  in  the  city  ;  and  *  formerly  Italy  ii^ed  to  ex- 
port supplies  for  the  legions  to  distiUit  [jrovinccH  ;  nur  iv  Italy 
now  barren,  but  men  prefer  cultivating  Egypt  Biid  Africa, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Roman  people  \u  iutni-ted  to  «hipa 
and  the  dangers  of  the  sea.*  C'luudiuHKubseiiuentlv  paid  great 
attention  to  the  supplying  of  Rome  v^\\\\  com.  UiifJer  Nero, 
tlie  successor  of  Claudius,  there  wai  a  famine  at  IU»mo.  (Sue- 
tonius, NerOf  €.46.) 

The  comparison  of  anticnt  and  luorlrm  pHeoii  of  pmin  \%  a 
difficult  subject,  and  tip*  rrMiUs*  hitherto  ffhtiniK-d  iirc  not  mli>i« 
factory.      It  is  abo  necvfeiimy  %u  bo  raieltil  in  ccir.  ^\^^ 

cipcumiitanccs  wiien  any  prieeii  me  nuuiioiH'd.      !  ^^^ 

one  occasion  (».c:.  21H>)  in'ul  a  ureal  ((iiftutity  it*  •  ovn  \\uu\ 
Africa,  Mbich  wuii  »uld  to  the  jH'opIo  (»t  hjur4U*vcM  the  luodiitK. 
(Livy,  xxxi.  4.)      \\\  the  iamc  UJuk  ©f  Livy  ^c,  50)  angtbcr 
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Rle  if  mentioned  at  the  mte  of  two  assM*s  the  modius.  But 
on  thesft,  as  on  many  other  occasion?,  these  prices  were  not 
the  market-prices  at  which  wheat  would  have  sohl,  but  they 
were  the  lower  prices  «t  which  the  State  pold  the  prmn  in 
order  to  relieve  the  rtti/en<».  Rome,  tioth  under  the  Hopuhlie 
and  the  early  Empire,  !?urtered  occtUiinniilly  from  scarcity  or 
from  hijii^h  prices  of  grain.  It  is  possible  that  a  supply  mi^ht 
have  reuilily  iK'en  procure^i  from  foreign  parts  if  there  hf^d 
been  a  body  of  consumers  in  Rome  to  pay  for  it.  But  the 
export  of  pain  to  Home  was  not  n  re^jfar  trade ;  it  was,  ns 
abovo  exphiined,  a  system  by  which  the  Romans  drew  from 
their  provinces  a  contribution  of  com  for  the  eonsimiption  of 
the  capital,  and  it  was  not  regjtilated  by  the  steady  demand  of 
an  industrious  dasa  who  could  pay  for  it.  The  reijpm  of  Ti- 
lierius  apjiears  to  have  been  a  period  of  scarcity  ;  the  cotn- 
plmnts  were  loud,  and  t^e  emperor  fixed  the  price  of  corn  in 
Rome,  and  he  promised  to  give  the  merehants  a  bounty  of 
two  sesterces  on  the  mofJiu^.  Thif  seems  to  mean  that  the 
emperor  fixed  the  prices  for  all  gnrain,  including  whatever 
private  merchants  might  have  ;  but  to  make  them  amends  for 
any  loss,  he  \mtl  them  part  of  their  prices  out  of  the  trcaijury. 
After  the  fire  at  Rome,  in  the  lime  of  Nero,  Tacitus  speaks 
of  the  price  of  com  being  lowered  to  three  sesterces  the 
modius.  The  Emperor  Diocletian j  by  nn  edicts  fii**d  the 
prices  of  all  articles  through  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
reason  for  thin  measure  is  stated,  in  the  preambk*  to  the  edicts 
to  be  the  high  niurket-price  of  provisions,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  a\'arice  of  the  dealers^  and  was  not  limited  even  when 
there  was  abundance,  (Inscription  of  Stratonieeia ;  ^co  an 
Edict  of  Diocletian^  fixing  a  maximtim  of  price;*  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire,  a.d.  303,  by  Colonel  Leake,  London^ 
1826,  8vo.) 

It  does  not  appear  w  hethcr  the  grain  which  was  broug^ht  to 
Rome  from  the  provinces  was  broug^ht  in  public  ships,  or  in 
private  sliip.^,  by  persons  who  contracted  to  carrj'  it.  There 
seonw^  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  also  importa- 
tion  of  com  by  private  ipersons,  and  that  there  wen?  no  re- 
strictions on  tne  trade,  for  the  object  was  to  |ret  a  full  supply. 
A  eonstitution  of  Valentin ian  and  Valen?  (De  Canone  Fni- 
nientario  Urbis  Roma&,  Cod.  xi.  tit.  23)  dccLires  that  mer- 
chants (nautiei)  were  to  make  a  declaration  of  the  jarrain  which 
they  imported  before  the  ^remors  {of  provinces)  ant!  the 
magistrates,  and  that  they  bad  only  good  com  on  board  ;  afid 
it  was  the  business  of  the  authorities  to  see  tliat  the  prain  was 
good.  The  provisioning^  of  Ccmstantinople,  Alexandria,  atid 
probably  other  great  cities,  under  the  later  Enqjir*-,  was  sub- 
ject to  regulations  similar  to  those  of  Rome,  and  there  were 
public  granaries  in  those  cities. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  collect  from  the  scattered  notices 
in  the^  Roman  writ  ens  a  just  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  trade 
in  grain.  So  far  as  concerns  Rome,  wc  n\n  hardly  f'ipi)o«e 
tlwit  there  was  a  regular  trade  in  our  sense  of  the  tvrm.  The 
chief  supiily  of  grain  was  provided  by  the  state.  That  which  is 
best  left  to  private  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  tnie  that  the  condition  of  Rome  was  peculiar 
Tinder  the  late  Republic  and  the  Empire,  The  city  was  full 
of  paupers,  who  required  to  be  fed  by  occasional  allowances 
of  corn.  The  effect,  however,  of  the  State  purchasing  for 
the  people  was  not  a  certain  supply,  but  occasional  scarcity. 
Whether  a  State  undertakes  to  buy  for  the  jieople  w  hat  they 
may  want  for  their  consumption,  or  repulates  the  trade  by 
interfering  with  the  supply,  is  immaterial  as  to  (he  result.  In 
either  case  the  people  may  eatpect  to  l>o  starved  whenever 
com  if  scarce.  The  Roman  system  was  to  import  all  that 
could  be  got  into  Rome,  but  it  was  not  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. There  wm  no  exclusion  of  foreign  grain  in  order  to 
favour  the  Italian  farmery  nor  can  It  be  said  that  the  Italian 
fiirmer  suftered  because  foreign  piiin  was  broufrht  into  Roiue 
and  other  juirts  of  Italy  ;  he  eoiild  employ  mueh  of  his  land 
better  than  in  growing  com  for  Rome  and  sending  it  there. 
Com  came  from  countries  whieh  were  better  adapted  to  torn- 
growing  than  many  parts  of  Italy  ;  and  be^ifles  this,  the 
transport  of  grain  from  many  foreign  ports  to  Il<mie,  such  as 
Sartlinia,  Sicily,  and  the  province  of  Africa,  ^muld  be  as 
cheap  as  the  transport  of  grain  by  sea  from  tlie  Rnnotc  parts 
of  Italy,  and  much  chcai)er  than  the  tmnspc>rt  by  land.  The 
English  foreign  corn-trade  is  regnbtcd  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pcMO  of  giving  the  Engiii^b  wlioat-grower  a  high  or  what  is 
considered  a  sufficient  iirice,  \\  it  bout  any  cousidenition  of  the 
pccuniai'y  resoiirees  ot  tht«e  who  have  to  buy  corn,  Ry 
interfering^  with  the  free  traile  in  grain,  the  English  system 
hee|)9  the  priee  uusettled,  aiid  exposes  the  peo]ile  in  times  of 
•carrit^  to  iho  danger  of  famine  j   for  when  a  bad  hiirvest 


opcurs  in  England,  the  dcficeney  muti  be 
iihroad,  and  the  prit^  nmst  he  jmid  for  it,  what! 
may  be,  which  must  always  be  pM  for  an  aftirl»1 
denly  in  demand,  and  is  not  an  article  of  rffuUir  A|>plj« ! 
two  sv stems  were  equoliy  had,  but  bad  hi  a  difereoi  \ 
The  Iloman  system  was  founded  oil  ignortoire  nl  Ifael 
nature  of  tKide,  and  it  was  cloepciy  ronne^t^  with  th»i" 
the  fioliticid  constitotion.  Tin?  English  Fyvtran  fa  f 
prtly  on  ignorance,  and  Twrt?\  r.jt  thr  untk  td  fkll 
owners,  who  jwssess  a  prop-  !c«|  fpmffjW\ 

up  their  rents,  which  aneci'  <  kodi  vveh  ( 

tenants  cidtivate* 

The  essay  of  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  *  De 
tfoiie  des  Romains/  and  the  treatise  of  Vineentiiis  < 
*  De  Framentaria  Romanorum  Largitione/  in  Grarib 
Rom,  Thesaurus,'  vol,  viii.,  contain  most  of  ilie  htui 
to  the  supply  of  corn  to  Rome  \  and  both  have  boffn  i 
this  artirle. 

CORN  BRASH,  a  thin  calcareoui  member  of  thi  I 
formations.     It  constitutes  the  uppwrnopt  hand  et  | 
oolite  formation  J  and   is  extremely  rich  in  F^chinn" 
Conchi('cra,  hut  poinewhttt  remarkably  deficient  m  1 

CORN  EL.TREE.     [Com^c«,  P,  C,  S.] 

CORN  STONE.     The  pendiar  Hmestone,  oftaj 
in  colour,  of  the  oid   red-sandstone  of  Hepeford, 
South    Wales,   receives   this   title.     (Mordilsoii, 
System,') 

CORNULITES,   an  obscurely  f4iar«cf**ri7«d 
Polypiaria?),  which  oeenrs  in  the  S  ' 
sjindstoucs  very  fretpicntly,  as  at  Dut;  MirHosI 

&c.     (Murcbison,  *  Silurian  System,*  [u.  ::Uj  i.  6.) 

CORN  If S,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  tbe  itttieill 
Cornea*.      It  has  a  cal^x  with  a  very  sniuM  4-^ 
with   four  oblong  sessile  petals;  sit   stimcns; 
Ixicfiite  dnijw  marked  with  traces  of  a  mh  v     tl  n-  vt.  rn#*i 
rarely  3 -ce fieri ;   the  seeds  solilJU'y,  ] 
fleshy  ;  the  radicle  of  the  embrj'-o  shot  i 
The   species   an*   trees,  shrubs,  or  low  hcrha,  witk  i 
leaves,  and  white,  sometimes  yellowish  flowerf, 

C.mnfjmnea^  Dog-wootl,  Wild  Camel -tree,  basi 
straight  hnmehes  ;  OMite  cuspidute  leaves,  greefi  no  I 
(he  cymes  flat,  without  an  involucre.     This  plant  %{ 
reaching  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet.     Its  braneto  I 
reddish  colour.     It  fs  a  mitire  of  Great  Drttain,  b  1 
thickets.      It  also  inhabits  North  Anjerica,  in 
New  York  \  but  has  been  supposed  to  l>o  mtn 
It  has  a  dark  purple  fniit,  which  is  very  bitter, 
says  that  it  coti tains  an  oil   which  is  sometimes  i 
and  is  used  for  l!im]KS,     The  wood  is  used  fori 
coal  frnm  whirb  gunpowder  is  nuulc.      The  fmia  \ 
times  mistaken   for   those   of  buckthorn,  but  do  i 
the  active  properties  of  that  plant.     Tlio  wood  ai  \ 
making  skewers  for  butrhers.      It  is  called  m  tli^ 
Female   Coniel,  Prick-v\ood,  Dogbeny-tree^   Uoi 
Gut  en  and  Gaten-tree. 

C  sitecica,  Dwarf  Cornel,  has  herbicAcioft  stet»,  tl*  I 
all  opposite,  sessile,  ovate ;  then  Lilmorfl 

base  ;  the  flowers  umbellate,  shor  ivrd  | 

involucre.     It  is  found  in  high  nmuniiuii  |in>ntmi 
and  Sc<^)tland.     It  h  not  50  Itirge  a  jilnnt  as  the  hiil^l 
purple  flowers  witli  yellow  stamens.     The  brrrirs  aif  f 
sweetish,  and  are  supposed  by  the  liighUorlert  t0( 
epptite,  of  which  their  name  for  them,  £icf-a-dbvfi^i 
prepsivc. 

CJfondn  has  ihining  branches,  ovate  irtnntikalifl  I 
pale  beneath,  beset  with  ad  pressed  hairs  ;    tbc 
Iwllate ;  the  leaves  of  infolucre  large,  rntmdi^, 
drupes  ovate.     It  is  a  native  of  moi  ^ 
States,  especially  on  tliC  borders  of 
this  tree  is  a  poweriul  tonic,  a- 
sembling  Cincnona  in  its  actiun 
valued  by  American  pliV!5iciimi.     1  nr 
of  I  heir  l>ark,  when  nib  bed  against   • 
extremely  white.     The  bark  of  tlie  ii--.,    ,i.-..*-  * 
uiattrr  which  dyes  tluth  s^nirKt, 

V,  sericea^  Silky  Dogwood,  has  sjirpu^nriL  hr.^nf  K» 
br.mchlets  ;  ovate  acuminate   Ic  i 
beseence  beneath;  the  corymbs  (1. 
Cfunpres^ed.     It  is  a  native  of  Nortli  .\ 
It  has  the  simie  properties  as  the  la«.t  ud  i    _ 

the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  It  is  pruUible  iKal 
|»lants  contain  an  alkaloid  identical  with  ({oiuiiir,  bcEt 
not  yet  been  teparatcd. 


Mdm  Cornel,  Cornelian  Cherry,  hm  anoodiisb 
'  kRVta  ovbI,  acuminate,  ruther  pubesceiit  oo  both 
iewen  rising  before  the  leaves ;  th«  uwbels  about 
mgllk  to  the  4-1caved  iDvolucre ;  the  fruit  elliptic, 
ive  throughout  the  continent  of  Eurojje,  but  ts  not 
Great  Britain.  It  has  yellow  flowtri,  which  are 
by  «»  elliptical  fruit  of  a  bright  shiuinjjf  starlet 
he  ike  and  form  of  a  small  acom.  This  plant  was 
fur  the  sake  of  it£  fruity  but  it  is  very  in> 
If  €tken  that  can  be  more  caailv  nrodnccd,  so 
wt  DOW  ofl»n  uttd.  The  fruit  ir  callca  Cordei  by 
The  wood  is  rerv  durable, 
of  Comus  forni  f^^ood  plantB  for  shnibberriea, 
of  tbetn  will  gwm  under  the  dnp  of  trees,  and  in 
re  other  plants  will  not  thrive.  Taey  may  be  pro- 
f  cutting*,  b^rs,  or  sucken^ 
UanUiier^g  I>iciiotmry ;  Lindlef,  Fhra  Medka; 
u  Manrntt  of  B/itiih  Botany.} 
>ER.  The  58  Gw.  IlL  e,  95,  which  mad<»  nro- 
c»ud«icting  the  eleetioo  of  coronem  similar  to  tnose 
iBiioD  of  knights  of  the  shire ^  was  repealed  in  1644 
y^^  f*.  92,  which  substittttod  other  rrgulations  on 
the  fonoer  mode  of  election  wus  inconvenient 
.__  I th  great  and  unneeenaiy  cjtpense*  This  act 
Jy  to  count  J  coroners,  and  the  coronem  of  th»e  City 
I  and  Borough  of  South  wark,  of  the  Queen's  Uouac- 
the  Verge  of  the  Queen *s  Palace,  and  Admiralty 
\m^  specially  ei^empted.  Countiea  may  be  divided 
tioea  iDto  two  or  laore  districts  for  tlie  puqxMCs  of 
tsd  altentioiia  may  be  made  in  existing  divisions, 
aesy  in  making  such  divisions,  are  in  the  first  plaL<e 
I  her  m^estr,  and  notice  is  to  be  g^ven  to  each 
r  the  deni  or  the  peace  of  the  time  when  the  jus- 
'^  such  petition  into  oooaiderstion.  Any  coroner 
pceiicnt  a  petition  to  her  majesty  touching 
or  altejation  of  diatrJcts.  Ucr  mujesiy, 
the  privy  council,  may  order  that  such 
divided  mto  lo  mtnj  districts  as  may  be  con- 
lent,  and  determine  at  what  place  within  each 
t  for  the  alection  of  coroner  for  s\ich  district 
Thejtiatiees  are  to  direct  the  clerk  of  the 
e  cnt  a  list  of  the  several  parishes^  townshipe,  or 
of  the  ooroner's  distriets  into  whict  the 
•pedfying  the  place  within  each  district  at 
far  the  election  of  coroner  ia  to  be  held,  the 
at  which  the  poll  is  to  lie  taken,  and  the 
to  each  polling- place.  Ihc  jus- 
ooe  district  to  each  coroner ;  and  when- 
the  election  is  to  Ik*  made  in  the  manner 
Tlht  coroner  must  reside  in  ttie  district 
leeted,  or  in  some  place  wholly  or  partly 
diatrict,  or  not  more  than  two  miles 
tKMitidary  ;  the  election  must  be  made  in  tlic 
Qoroner  chosen  by  a  majority  of  [lersons  duly 
reside  in  such' district :  no  vot^-T  can  iioll 
where  his  property  lies.  Within  not  less 
more  than  fourteen  daya  after  the  shcritf 
the  writ  De  Coronatore  Eiigendor  he  is 
in  the  district  for  which  a  vacancy  has  oe- 
i  county  court  for  the  election ;  and  if  a  poll 
t  may  be  kept  open  for  two  day^,  eight  hours 
eight  o'cloclc  in  the  morninp.  The  sheriff  is 
ig-Uooths;  poll-clerks  arc  to  be  sworn;  and  an 
poll^lerks  is  to  be  appointed  on  the  nomination 
if  the  candidates.  Electors  may  be  rcquiretl  by 
of  any  candidate  to  make  oath  respecting  tlieir 
The  result  of  the  poll  is  to  be  declared  hy  the 
sarooer,  although  elected  for  a  district,  is  to  be 
KCOtTQiier  for  the  whole  county  ;  but  he  is  only 
within  his  own  district^  except  in  case  of  the 
;findable  abaence  of  the  coroner  for  another  dis- 
certify  the  cause  of  liisi  holding 


t  entitled  to  a  lee  of  20^.,  under  25 
r,  by  1  Vict.  c.  68,  to  an  addition  of 
I  S  Vict.  c.  92,  corooers  may  be  jwiid  travel- 
J though  in  the  exerdae  of  their  ditcretion 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  bold  an  inquest. 
ilid  to  coroners  out  of  the  county  rates  in  183-1  was 
^  li§$S  and  1S39  about  35,000  inquests  were  held 
By  7  &  8  Vict,  coroners  are  prohibited  from 
blly  in  any  case  iu  whicli  they  shall  have  sat 


COR 

Th«  net  1  Vict  c,  6d,  authorises  the  jusdeea  ckf  the  peace 
iffl  Kn^and  and  Wules,  at  their  quarter-aeasioos,  and  the 
town  councils  of  every  borough  which  baa  a  ooroner*s  court, 
at  their  quarterly  meetings,  to  make  a  schedule  of  the  foes, 
allowances,  and  diabursements  which  the  cxiroiier  is  allowed 
to  [tay  (esoent  the  fees  payable  to  medical  witnesses,  toider 
6  6t  7  Will,  IV.  c.  89J,  on  holding  any  inquest.  This  Msbe- 
dole  regulates  for  each  county  or  division  of  a  county  the 
expenses  to  be  paid  to  the  constable  for  summoning  witneaset, 
&c.  There  is  usually  a  small  sum  allowed  to  eaiSi  juryman ^ 
eenendly  Is*  6^.  in  counties  and  ls«  in  boitHighs.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  the  »<  hedulo  of  fees  settled  by  the 
magictratef  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  which  are  to  be  fixed 
by  the  oonmar  according  to  his  dlscretioaf  but  are  not  to 
cjiceed  tlie  funif  stated  : — 

To  the  Keeper  of  any  Inn  or  other  public- house  for     <♦     d, 
the  use  of  a  rocun  for  a  dead  body  until  the  In* 
quest  is  held  .  .  •  .     20    0 

To  the  Keeper  of  any  Inn  or  other  public-houae  for 

the  use  oi  a  room  for  holding  an  Inquest  »       5    0 

To  a  Witness  residing  in  the  parish  where  the  In- 
quest Is  held,  for  loss  o(  time  iti  attending  to  give 
endence         .  •  ,  .50 

To  a  Witness  who  does  not  refide  in  tho  pariili,  is 

allowed  ner  mile  .  ,  •  *       0     4 

To  every  Witness  in  the  three  profeanons  of  law, 

phvmc,  and  divinity,  for  each  day         .  •     42    0 

To  each  Juryman  residing  in  the  imrish  wher©  ao 

Inquest  is  held  ,  ,  .  »       I     6 

To  eac  h  Jar)' man  not  residing  in  the  parish  where 

the  Inquest  b  held      «  ,  •  «       3    0 

To  any  perscm  for  taking  a  dead  body  out  of  the 
water,  extinguishing  nre  in  the  case  of  a  person 
burning,  or  removing  a  dead  bcMly  when  found  to 
some  convenient  place  till  an  inquest  can  he  held, 
and  giving  notice  to  the  proper  autljoriiies  •  7  6 
To  a  Chemist,  Engineer,  or  otner  scientific  perron 

fK»rd«y  .  ,  •  .  ,     42    0 

For  in  terring  the  body  of  a  Feio  de  sa,  inchklbg 
horse  and  cart,  and  other  trouble  (excltisive  c^ 
burial  fees,  if  any)       ,  ,  ,  ,     10     0 

For  digging  the  grave  for  int^rlng  the  body  of  a 

Fdodem       .  .  .  •  ,36 

To  bearers  of  the  body  of  a  F^  rfe  <e     .  .     10    0 

Coffin  for  a  Fdo  de  m    ,  .  .  .70 

Under  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  92,  jurors  and  witneasei  who  negleet 
to  attend  an  inquest  may  be  iinod  miy  sum  not  eaoeeding  40i. 
The  power  of  pimishing  witnesses  who  refuse  to  give  evi- 
dence, for  contcmjjt  of  court,  and  the  right  to  exclude  per- 
sons from  his  court,  are  incidents  of  his  omcc. 

By  1  Vict.  c.  68,  the  foes  of  medical  witnesses  mm  im  he 
pnitl  at  once  by  the  coroner,  instead  of  by  an  order  on  the 
churchwapiiens,  as  directed  by  6  &  7  Wni.  I V,  c.  89, 

Fur  their  services  when  acting  for  the  sheriff,  twuners  were 
not  allowed  any  fees  before  the  passing  7  &  8  Vict.,  but  this 
statute  secures  to  them  the  same  amount  of  fees  as  tlie  aherilf 
would  be  entitled  to. 

The  average  cost  of  the  coroner**  court  for  the  borough  of 
Birmingham,  averaged  899^,  for  the  tive  years  ending  31  st  of 
December,  1844 ;  coroner's  fees,  1/.  6t.  8rf.,  annuaiiy  ave- 
raged  337/,  4s.  ;  and  the  expense  of  1416  iDC|ueata  averaged 
3/.  3s.  5}«/.  each.  Tlie  disbursements,  indepeodent  of  coro- 
ner's fees,  averaged  5ei/.  ft«.  2|rf.  a  vear.  In  1844  the 
average  expenaes  of  each  inquest  held  in  the  borough  of 
Nottingham  waa  19s.  2^.  ;  in  the  borough  of  Norwich, 
I/.  2j.  ;  in  tlie  county  of  Middteseiy  U  6#.  4rf.,  including 
in  each  case  the  fees  of  medical  witneases.  In  the  borough 
of  Bristol  the  average  expense  of  each  inquest  waa  1/.  1*,  8</., 
exclusive  of  the  fees  to  mwiical  witnesses. 

COHONILLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging:  to  the  natural 
order  Le^^minostc.  It  has  a  caiiqwnulate  short  5-to*>thed 
calyx,  with  the  Bujjerior  teeth  ajwroxi mated  and  jmrtially 
united  ;  the*  claws  of  tho  [ictalit  di^tinctlv  longer  than  tlio 
calvx  *  the  keel  acute  ;  tlic  i^tamens  diadelphous  ;  the  legume 
■    ^^        sle-nder,    finally   se[jiirating   into    oblong    1  needed 


tariermgt 

jomts;  th^ — .  n  -    i    »  « 

or   herbaceous  plants,  witJi    unequally   |»innated    leaves  j  tho 


jomts ;  7he  seeds  ovate  or  cylindrical.     The  s|>eci<,'s  are slirubs 


peduncles  aiillarr,  bearing  an  umbel  of  stulked  tkiwera. 

C  Bmems,  Scorpion -Senna,  is  a  shrubby  glabrous  nlnnt, 
with*  small  stipules  ;  6-7  obovatc  leaflets  ;  3*<Uowefed  pe- 
duncles* It  is  a  common  plant  all  civt^  the  south  of  Eurojjc, 
in  hedges  and  aioong  Im^^hes.  It  has  bright  yellow  (Iohcth* 
Its  leiiTes  act  as  a  cathartic^  reacmbling  tan  leaves  of  K^nna^ 
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bttt  are  lesa  acdvo.  It  is  a  pretty  shrub,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  front  of  a  shrubbery.  It  thrives  in  almost  any  soil,  and 
blcwsoius  nearly  ill  the;  year  round. 

V,  varia  is  an  herbaceous  pLmt^  with  distinct  lanceolate 
petals ;  the  leaflets  9-13  oblongs  elliptic,  mucroriiUc,  the  lower 
oii««  cppruaehing  the  stem  ;  the  iimbds  16*20  flowered  ^  ihe 
If^pLunes  anffuLir,  very  long»  straight.  It  inbabitja  meadows 
and  waste  pmees  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  in  the  Crimea. 
The  leaves  have  a  diurelJe  action  on  the  system,  and  also 
purge.  The  juice  is  said  to  be  iioim>noiis  when  taken  in  large 
qtmntitiea  ;  although  this  is  the  action  on  the  human  system, 
cattle  feed  on  tbia  plant  with  avidity,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  cultivate  it  in  this  country  as  fodder.  It  probably  does  not 
develop  its  active  secretions  in  elinKites  north  of  its  native 
districts.  In  a  gowi  soil  the  stems  grow  to  tlie  height  of  five 
feet,  80  as  amply  to  rcpv  its  cultivution,  especially  in  a  dry 
scflMti.  When  onco  planted  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate.  C, 
globosa  antl  C  tberica  have  the  same  tendency. 

The  species  of  Corouilla  are  nitmerous,  and  are  all  shrubs 
or  herbs,  adapted  for  oniaraenta!  cultivation.  Of  the  hardy 
shrubby  species,  ripened  cuttingTS  rout  freely,  and  may  he 
planted  in  oj>cn  ground  in  the  ttutumn.  I'bc  frame  and  green- 
nou3C  species  are  of  easy  culture.  They  grow  best  in  a  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  pi'at;  cuttings  strike  readily  in  sand  under  a 
hand-jjlass,  and  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  border  in 
Bpringj  where  they  will  flower  all  summer.  Many  of  them 
are  well  adapted  for  rocL-work,  but  are  apt  to  be  killed  dui-ing 
a  severe  winter. 

(Don,  Gatdcner^s  Dieti^nar^;  Loudon,  Encyelo}KPdia  of 
Plants ;  Li  nd  I  ey ,  Fhra  Medico . ) 

CORR.\  Dl,  DOME'NICO.     [Giniii.AM>Aio,  P.  C] 
CORRECTING  PLATE.     [Sailix*;,  P.  C] 
CORRIGrOLA  (diminutive  of  romj7/«,  a  sboe-string),  a 

fenu.s  of  plants  belonging?  to  the  natural  order  Paronychieae. 
t  ivds  5  sepals  slightly  cohering  at  the  base  i  5  jiotals 
equalling  the  sepals  ;  5  stamens  ;  3  sessile  stigmas  ;  a 
I -seeded  indehiscent  fruit ;  the  seed  suspended  by  its  cord, 
which  ariaefl  from  the  base  of  the  capule  ^  the  petal,  as  ttte 
sepal,  inserted  upon  an  obscurely  perigynous  ring  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cdyi*  The  species  are  piXHiuinbeut  glaucous  herbs, 
frith  alternate  stipulate  leaves. 

C.  fittoraiiSj  Strap-wortj  has  the  stem  leafy  on  the  part  only 
which  bears  tlie  flowers.  It  is  the  only  British  species  of  the 
genus*  It  is  found  on  sandy  shores  in'England,  out  it  is  not 
an  abundant  plant.  There  are  three  or  four  other  species  de- 
acribed,  natives  of  America  and  Africa. 

(Bflbington,  Mammt  of  Bntish  Botamj.) 

CORT,  COllNELlDS»  a  designer  and  very  celebrated 
engraver,  born  at  Horn  in  Holland  in  1530,  He  worked  In 
his  youth  for  Jerome  Cock,  a  printseller  of  Antwcqi,  He 
went  later,  about  15G6,  to  Italy,  where  in  Venice  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Titian  into  his  house,  and  engraved  several  of  bis 
pictures  for  bim  in,  at  tiiat  time,  an  unusually  large  size  ;  they 
are  dated  156C.  Cort  however  settled  finally  in  Rome,  and 
established  a  school  of  cngravinf^  there,  in  which  Agostino 
CaiiLCci  is  said  to  have  studied,  which  is  doubtful,  as  Agofitino 
wia  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  Cort  died,  if  1579,  as  is 
beliercd,  from  the  letters  on  an  old  [lortrait,  wiis  the  year  of 
his  death.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  that  Agoatino  studied  in 
Rome  in  hb  youth,  nor  are  any  of  his  own  prints  dated  earlier 
than  lij8'2,  four  years  after  die  death  of  Cort* 

That  Agostino  studied  the  prints  of  Cort  is  more  than  pro- 
bable ;  his  works  are  much  in  the  Bame  style*  Cort's  prints 
are  large  and  bis  outline  correct ;  they  display  great  mastery  of 
the  graver,  but  a  want  of  perception  of  tlie  more  delicate  quali- 
ties, such  as  colour  and  reWve  distance  ;  he  was  also  deficient 
in  discriminating  the  more  delicate  indications  and  varieties  of 
ex  prcasion.  His  works^  for  their  size  and  style,  and  considering 
the  comparative  shortness  of  bis  life,  forty-two  years,  are  very 
numerous;  they  exceed  one  hundred  and  fif^y.  *  \\v  made  the 
flrst  engraving  after  the  Transfiguration  by  Rapliael ;  he  en- 
graved also  the  Battle  of  the  Elephants-,  and  the  Battle  of  Con. 
stantine,  after  Raphael.  He  executed  also  several  prints  after 
Fedcrigo  Zuccaro,  and  others  aJ^er  Tuddeo  Zuccnro,  G. 
Mumano,  Polidoro  da  Carravaggio,  Correggio,  Michelangelo, 
Sabbatini,  and  many  other  celebrated  masters,  Italian  and 
Flemish ;  and  likewise  some  from  his  own  designs. 

(Gandellini,  Notizie  Islorkhe  detjli  Intogliatorif  &c.  ; 
Heinekcn,  Dictionnave  dcs  Artistes,  &c.) 

CORYDA'Ll&s,  u  genus  of  (ilants  belonging  to  the  natnral 
order  Funiiiriartne.  It  has  a  calyx  composed  of  2  scj»als, 
Or  absent ;  4  petals,  the  upf»er  one  spurred  at  the  base ;  the 
Btatnens  diadclphou^ ;  the  {)od  2-valYed,  many  seeded,  com- 


i 
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pressed.  The  species  arc  mostly  small 
ternate  or  pinnated  leaves,  and  fusiform  tnb^riNH  or  I 
U Inwards  of  forty  species  of  this  genus  Imve  hM 
They  are  natives^  ut  the  temperate  pflrti*  of  tbM 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  ^ 

V,  clmnctdata,   White  C  "fy,  ha 

root;  pinnate  leaves,  with  t*,  the 

natc  ;  footstalk  ending  in  tendriJ$.  Lt  bvt  Nnall  pil 
nearly  white  flowers.  It  has  a  itendcr  ctimbti^ 
feet  long.  It  is  found  in  busby  placet  in  hilly 
Great  Britain  and  throughout  Europe. 

C.  lutea^  Yellow  Fvmnitory,  has  a  fibrous  root 
leaves ;  minute  oblong  cuspidate  bnictf ;  ahininr 
nulate-rugose,  with  a  ptent  denticulated  crest.  Tib 
native  of  the  South  oi  Europe,  in  the  ^surcs<if  ro 
walls.  It  is  now  naturalized  in  Great  Britsiit,  ( 
picturesque  object  on  the  old  walls  of  ruins,  as  it  ( 
Derbyshire,  and  Fountain*s  Abbey,  York^irc 
common  plant  in  gardens. 

C,   sotida  has  a  tuberous  solid   ro6t,   witk 
leaves^  the  lowest  petiole  a  leafless  settle,  tbe  bm 
It  is  found   in   Great  Britain,   but  has   been 
introduced . 

0.  Fabacea  has  a  nearly  simple  ^reet  stem, 
lower  leaf;  tlje  leaves  stalked  bitematc;  tin 
acute,  longer  than  tbe  pedicles.  It  is  a 
mountsiinous  places  in  Sweden,  Denmark , 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  This  spedtt, 
C.  tvhcmsa,  a  native  of  the  South  of  F-  -~-  -  hai 
root.     The  root  of  both  the  species  -  "ff 

acrid.  ThatofC/w^^rrtMrt  is  hollow,  i.-,.  .,,^  ^^4ti 
roots  are  used  under  the  name  of  Radii'  ArUtakntl 
employed  as  external  applications  to  indolent  umm 

Many  of  the  species  arc  cultivated  in  < 
bnvinjr  escaped  from  gardens,  are  occasi^ 
but  only  €.  clavicttlaia  is  a  native ;    C  Itttca  it  i 
In  cyltivation  they  require  a  light  rrch  soil.    Thl 
adapted   for  fJower-borders  and  rock-ttork, 
species  may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  where  tiiey 
remain.     They  will  grow  well  under  trees,  if 
very  dry, 

(Don,   Gardeners  DidCofiary;   Lindley, 
Loudon,  Bncyciopcedia  of  Plants; 
Brit  uh  Botan  i/ . ) 

COEYMBPFERJE,  one  of  the  prunaiTll 
tbe  system   of  Jussieu,   of  the   natural   oro€r 
comprehends  most  of  the  Tubnlifloras  of  De 
characterised  by  tbe  al)9euce  of  albunien,  m 
hemispherical  involucre,  and  the  florets  of  tlie 
ligulatc.     This  division  comprises  by  far  th« 
of  the  genera  of  tbe  large  order  Cnmpomtm. 
of  Corymbi ferae  produce  more  active  secr^tSrnia, 
used  more  extensively  by  mnn  than  those  of  ' 
divisions    of   the    order*      'Phev    generally 
Cicboraceae   [Cicuobaces:,  P.  C,  8.]  tn  boC 
this  will  perhaps  account  for  their  mare  actiT<» 
Great    Britain    the  Corymbiferae  are   more 
either  the  Cynaraceif  orCicboracefe.    The 
in  Babington^B  '  Manual  of  British  Botany*  i§ 
Corymbi  ferae         .         63 
Ciefioracefie  *         61 

Cj^aracete  •         36 

Compositae        •       130 
Do  Candollc  estimates  that  the  speci«  of  1 
form  a  tenth  part  of  the  flowerinj?  plants  in  the  ] 
is  about  the  proportion  in  which  tney  < 

The   following   is  a   synopsis   of 
Corj'mbiferoe  ;— 
Tribe  I.  EuFAToaiACKiE* 

Section  L   Ettpatortm, 

Eup&torium,  1  speeiet 
Section  IL    2VsitAi<7m 
Petantef,        1  spedeii^ 
Tossiiago,      1 
Tribe  II.  AsnnroiDEiB. 

Sect  ion  I.    Astereet* 

Aster,  1  species 

Erigeron,       3      „ 
liellis,  I       ,, 

Solidago,        1       ,, 
Cbrysocoma,  1      ,, 
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Station  II.    InuituB. 

Inula,  3  species 

Pulicaria,       2      „ 
i?  III.  Sknec'Ionidk/e. 

Section  I.   Hclianihea. 

Bidcns,  2  species 

Section  II.  Antheniidetr. 

Anthemis,     5  species 

Achillea,       4      „  ^ 

Diotis,  1      „ 

Chrysanthemum,  2  species 

arethrum,    3  species 
itricaria,     1      „ 

Artemisia,     5      „ 

Tanacetum,  I      „ 
Section  III.  Gnaphalie/p. 

Filago,  3  species 

Gnaphaiium,  5      „ 

Antennaria,  2      „ 
Section  IV.  Senecionete. 

Doronicum,   2  species 

Cineraria,      2      „ 

Senecio,  9  „ 
]Ht>pcrtie8  of  this  division  of  Compositse  arc  charac- 
Bittcrness,  with  an  aromatic  odour,  is  common  to  all 
nes.  Whether  the  bitterness  depends  on  an  alkaloid 
faemisis  have  not  determined,  ilsuiy  of  the  s|)ecies 
properties  very  similar  to  those  possessed  by  quinine, 
idministered  in  the  same  diseases  as  cinchona ;  among 
d  species  of  the  genera  Inula,  Piqueria,  Mikania,  and 
This  bitter  principle  seldom  however  gives  the 
r  to  the  plant  alone,  but  is  combined  with  some  aro- 
I,  which  gives  the  plant  the  propeilies  of  both  a  tonic 
Imulant.  Such  a  combination  is  found  in  many  of  the 
»r  the  genera  Anthemis,  Artemisia,  Diotis,  Santolina, 
themum,  Eupatorium,  Liatis,  &c.  Sometimes  the  vola- 
I  more  prommcnt  than  the  bitter  principle ;  and  this 
13  in  the  species  of  Pyretlirum,  Tanacetum,  Stenactis, 
ly  &c.  In  some  of  these  the  volatile  oil  assumes  the 
rs  of  turpentine  and  the  oil  of  juniper,  and  acts  as  a 
;  hence  a  certain  number  of  these  plants  have  the 
n  of  stimulating  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  In  some 
tile  oil  assumes  an  acrid  character,  as  in  Bidens,  and 
salo^^ogue,  as  in  Pyrethmm  and  Spilanthes ;  in  Maruta 
tcientiy  active  to  produce  vomiting.  In  some  a  sccre- 
roduccd,  similar  to  that  which  gives  the  (character  to 
360.  Thus  Buphthalmum  salici  foil  urn  is  said  to  possess 
powers,  and  tne  Arnica  montana  is  stated  by  liumctt 
jrieldcd  a  principle  identical  with  Cytisine,  the  active 
B  of  the  laburnum.  Some  of  the  s|)ecies  yield  a 
.  In  addition  to  the  acrid  oil  in  Pyretlirum  officinale 
t  a  butyraceous  matter,  consisting  princi{)ally  of 
The  seeds  of  the  species  of  llelianLhus  vield  a 
on  expression,  and  this  is  j)robably  not  confined  to 
A  of  this  genus.  These  seeds  also  contain  nutritive 
[protein  ?),  and  are  the  support  of  birds  and  sometimes 
in  America.  Another  group  vield  colouring-matters : 
lis  tinctoria,  and  the  species  of  Calendula  and  Bidens, 
for  dyeing  yellow ;  the  Tanacetum  vulgare,  for  dyeing 
The  roots  of  many  species  contain  starch,  and  in 
?s  large  enough  to  atibrd  food  for  man,  {is  in  thn  tubers 
jithus  tuberosus.  Many  of  the  sjxicies  also  yield  the 
form  of  starch  known  by  the  name  of  Inulin,  named 
i  Inulas  in  which  it  was  first  found.  Some  of  th»^m 
iate  potash  in  the  spots  where  they  grow,  an^l  a  species 
sron  is  remarkable  ibr  the  large  quantities  of  this  alkali 
,  contains.  G  um  is  a  secretion  found  in  considerable  n uan- 
lome  species,  as  of  Gnaphalium,  Conyza,  and  Tussilago, 
iiis  account  they  have  been  used  in  medicine  as  de- 
s.  Tannin  is  not  found  in  any  quantity  in  this  tribe 
s,  so  that  they  seldom  exert  an  astringent  action  u|>on 
tcm ;  the  Achillea  millefolium  seems  however  to  pos- 
s  property.  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  the  pardon 
to  the  Corymbifenfi.  The  Dahlia,  Chrysanthemum, 
lenum.  Aster,  Erigeron,  Solidago,  Cereopsis,  and 
,  are  amongst  the  genera  that  aiibnl  the  most  showy^ 
'hly  valued  flowers  in  the  autumn  of  the  year.  I 
:h  the  properties  and  uses  of  these  j)lants  in  relation 
ire  important,  yet  in  proportion  to  tlie  j>osition  they 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  they  are  few.  Many 
irhich  yield  a  much  smaller  number  of  species  aflbrd 
ore  abundant  materials  for  the  use  of  man. 
bej.  Fhra  Medica:  Lindlev,  Natural  System: 
P/C.8.,  No.M. 


Babinglon,  Manml  cf  British  Botany;  Burnett,  OtUUnes  of 
Botany.) 

CORYNE'PIIOBUS,  a  genus  of  British  grasses,  b.-long- 
ing  to  the  tribe  Aveiiineo.',  with  the  following  character: — 
Awn  club-shaped,  straight,  jointe«l  in  the  middle,  the  upper 
portion  clavate,  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  joint,  panicle  lax,  glumes 
2-floweTed.  There  is  but  one  8j)ecies,  C.  canescenSj  wkicli 
has  a  rather  dense  elongated  4vanicle,  the  glumes  acuminate, 
longer  than  the  flower,  the  awn  coming  from  near  the  base  of 
the  jkilea,  the  loaves  sotacvous.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sandy 
coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suflblk  and  Jersey. 
(lkibingt(m,  Manual.) 

COSCIXO'PORA,  a  genus  of  fossil  corals,  proposed  by 
Goldfuss.  C.  infundibuliformis  occura  in  the  chalk  of  Ireland. 

COSMAS  INDICOPLEUSTES.  This  is  the  name 
given  to  the  author  of  a  Greek  work  who  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  of  our  ara,  under  the  Emj)eror  Justinus.  Photius, 
who  gives  an  account  of  the  work  in  his  *  Bibliotheca*  (Cod. 
36;,  says  that  the  title  is  Xpianavwv  ftii3\og  ipfiriviia  tig  ti)v 
i>KTaTivxov,  *  A  Book  of  the  Christians,  an  Exposition  on  the 
Octateuch.'  This  is  the  literal  version  of  the  title ;  but  it  is 
observed  that  the  title  docs  not  agree  \^ith  the  contents, 
which  are  not  an  exposition  on  the  first  eight  books  of  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  accordingly  the  title  is  explained  by 
some  critics  to  mean  a  work  in  eight  Iwoks      For  though 

,  there  arc  twelve  books,  Photius  s|>eaks  of  the  last  four  as  not 

dedicated  to  any  person,  vhile  the  first  six  are  dedicated  to 

Pamphilus,  the  seventh  to  Anastasius,  and  the  eighth  to  Peter. 

The  work  as  it  exists  in  the  MSS.  is  entitled  Xptrrnai/iici) 

roToypadu'a    iravToQ  Kofffiovy    *  Christian   Description  of  the 

I  Whole  World.'    Photius  does  not  mention  the  writer's  name; 

I  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  Cosmos  Indico- 
pleustes,  or  Indoplcustcs,  has  been  given  to  the  miknown 
author,  from  the  title  of  his  work  Cosmus  (Koff/xof),  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  travelled  to  India,  lie  had  seen  India  and 
Ceylon,  and  acccordingly  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
originally  a  merchant. 

The  object  of  Cosmas  was  to  reconcile  the  natural  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe  with  the  account  in  the  Bible.  lie 
says  that  the  habitable  earth  is  flat  and  rectangular,  the  length 
being  twice  the  breadth,  and  that  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
ocean,  which  flows  into  the  earth  by  four  passatres,  the  Medi- 

j  terranean  Sea,  the  Caspian,  the  Arabian  Gulf^  and  the  Per- 

!  sian  Gulf.  The  opinion  that  the  Caspian  communicated  with 
the  ocean  was  firmly  established  before  the  time  of  Cosmas, 
though  Herodotus,  450  years  before  the  Christian  cera, 
had  declared  that  tiie  Caspian  was  a  lake.  The  rest  of  his 
cosmography  is  of  a  piece  with  that  which  has  been  stated. 

In  the  second  book  the  author  s|)eaks  of  the  monument  of 
Adule.  which  he  had  seen,  and  which  he  has  transcribed  into 
his  work.  [Adule,  P.  C]  In  the  eleventh  book  he  gives  a 
description  of  Taprobanc,  or  Ceylon,  and  the  animals  of 
India.  The  work  of  Cosmas  is  of  some  value,  owing  to  the 
passages  that  he  cites  from  authors  who  are  now  lost.  The 
Christian  Toiwgraphy  is  printed  in  B.  Montfaucon's  *  Col- 
lectio  Nova  ratrum,*  Pans,  1707,  fol.  The  description  of 
Ceylon  and  of  the  products  of  India  was  edited  by  M.  Theve- 
not,  with  a  French  translation,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Re- 
lations dcs  divers  Voyages  curieux,'  Paris,  1GG6,  fol. 

(Fabricius,  Biblhth.    Graeca,  iv.   p.   251,  edit.   Harles ; 
Schoell,  Geschithte  der  Gn'ech.  Litt,  iii.  327.) 
COSTUS.     [I'lTCHiK,  P.  C] 

COSWAY,  RICHARD,  R.A.,  was  born  in  1740,  at 
Tiverton  in  Devonshire,  where  his  family,  originally  Flemish, 
had  been  long  settled,  and  his  father  was  miistor  of  the  public 
school.  He  was  placed  by  his  uncle,  the  mayor  of  Tiverton, 
with  Hudson,  and  aCterwanls  at  Shipley's  drawing-school  in 
the  Strand.  Smith,  in  his  Life  of  Nolltikens,  gives  a  ditterent 
account.  He  si)eaks  of  him  as  Shipley's  servant,  who  waited 
upon  the  pupils  at  the  school ;  a  very  improbable  story,  judg- 
ing from  Cosway's  connexions.  However,  at  this  time  Cos- 
way  was  very  diligent :  he  obtained  in  a  few  years,  between 
the  fourteenth  and  twenty-fourth  years  of  his  age,  five  premiums 
from  the  Society  of  Arts.  His  chief  excellence  was  in  minia- 
ture |)ainting,  for  which  he  had  very  great  ability,  and  in 
which,  pi-ofcssionally,  he  was  successful  to  the  utmost  decree. 
He  was  jKitronizetl  by  all  the  rank  and  wealth  of  his  time : 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV'.,  was  among  his 
friends  and  jxitrons.  He  made  a  large  inromo;  but  he  was 
sumptuous  and  hospitable  in  his  liabitt,  and  his  expenditure 
probably  kept  pace  with  his  income. 

He  was  elected  a  memlxT  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  the 
same  time  with  Nollekens  and  Bornr,  io  1771 ,  according-  to 


rr 


Smith,  anJ,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honour,  he 
pa.i tiled  soverul  fiinry  |K)rt raits  for  its  rshibitions.  He  exhl- 
bllcd  •  RinalUo  und  ArmiJu,*  *  Cupid/  *  St.  John/  *  Venus 
und  rufud,*  ^  Madonna  and  Child/  and  *  Psyche/  all  of 
'vvhich  were  portniit*  of  s<nne  of  his  titled  patrons,  good  like- 
nesses, anil  <;ueeeisrid  works  in  tlieir  stvle. 

Almnt  tilts  time  he  was  married  to  Slaria  Iliidfield,  tli*jngh 
of  English  r«irento{.'e,  a  nullvc  of  Leghorn,  v%1ipw  her  falher 
had  kept  an  nntel  whieli  wns  much  frequented  by  Enplish  tin- 
'  Tellers.  The  lute  Charlc*  Townlcy,  collcetor  oftlie  Townley 
nturbles,  ?avL'  ihe  liride  away.  Lfer  story  is  remarkable  :  she 
wa5  the  ttfth  cbibl  of  her  parents,  Imt  the  four  elder  children 
hiid  all  died  in  a  remarkably  sudden  mnrmer  when  infants,  fact^? 
wide  li  had  excited  nmny  strange  surmises.  Soon  after  the  birth 
of  Mariii  however  the  mystery  whs  exiilaliied.  One  day  a  fa- 
vourite niflid-servimt  went  into  the  nursery,  and  taking  up  the 
child  mid  dandling  it,  .^aid,  *  Pretty  little  creature  I  I  have 
iienl  four  before  ihec  to  heaven :  I  hope  to  gend  thee  also/ 
This  cxtmordinnry  speech,  which  was  ou'rheanl  by  another 
servant,  eniised  the  arre*st  and  examination  of  the  girl,  who 
confessed  that  she  had  hei'self  destroyed!  the  other  t'onr  ehil- 
da^n  out  of  love,  *  f»r  of  such  was  the  kinploni  of  heaven/ 
The  deluded  ereature  was  imprisoned  for  life*  Mtiria  was 
placed  in  n  convent  to  be  echicated,  where  she  was  taught 
music  and  drawing-,  nrts  which  she  event  nail  j' pursued  with 
such  suece^  aa  to  excite  universal  admiration,  in  Italy  and  in 
EuL^land,  whenever  she  was  known.  After  her  iiiarriage 
with  Cosway  she  Ijctume  tt  very  distinguished  exhilnter  at 
the  Hoy al  Academy,  and  her  nmsieal  parties,  in  which  she 
was  the  chief  perrormcr,  at  her  h on se»  formerly  A stlevX  in 
Pall-Mali,  and  afterwards  nt  20,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford 
Street,  were  among;  the  chief  attractions  of  tlie  a^e.  *  The 
guests  were  numerous,  and  of  all  ratiks  and  callinj^s  that  had 
any  pretensions  to  the  elcj^ant  \  the  writer  of  the  last  new 
jH>eui ;  the  Sj^euker  of  the  last  l>est  Bj>eech  in  the  Commons ; 
some  rising"  star,  real  or  imaginary,  in  art  ■  the  man  w  ho 
marie  the  last  min\culoiis  escft|>e  from  shijiwreck,  or  who  had 
walked  into  tlie  remotest  latitude :  in  short,  idl  the  lions  of 
Ixjndon  were  there,  to  see  and  be  seen.  L;uly  Lyttletun»  the 
Honourdble  Mr^.  Danier,  the  Countess  of  Aylesbury,  Lady 
Cecilia  Johnston,  and  ihc  Marchioness  of  Townsbcnd,  were 
her  intimate  friends.  Gi'nrml  Paoli,  Lord  Sandy p,  Lf3rd 
Krskine,  and  the  Prince  of  Wides^  worn  not  mifretiuent 
visitors  ;  and  wlien  she  desired  to  have  something  wtjrthy  of 
public  notice,  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  ready  to  swell  tlie 
number  of  those  who  listened  to  the  music  of  the  charming 
Mrs.  Cosway/ 

The  house  in  which  these  parties  were  held  was  furnished 
ill  tJie  most  costly  and  gorgeous  style  imaginalile  :  nlmost 
every  room  was  a  museum  of  works  of  art  and  unique  furni- 
ture uf  the  most  elaborate  workmanship,  adorned  with  natural 
ond  artificial  curiosities  from  the  Ibur  qmirters  of  the  globe» 
In  his  dress  also  Cosway  was  proportionably  magnificent,  a 
sort  of  modem  Parrhasius;  and  all  this  mupTii licence  and  splen- 
dour was  the  fruit  of  his  industry.  His  wife  was  ec^ually 
indu5triuiis»  and  ]Miinted  many  portraits  and  other  works  of  a 
poetic  iuid  ima^dmitivc  nature,  but  Cosway  would  not  allow 
fier  to  [toint  ijortraita  proleseionally.  There  are  sevend  prints 
alter  tier  works  by  lljirtolozzi,  V.  (jreen,  and  others* 

Cosway  dierl  in  1821,  o^red  eighty,  and  his  widow  retired 
to  Lodi,  ciitablished  a  ladies'  college  there,  and  became  widely 
known  and  res|K»ctcd.  She  had  spent  some  yean»  M  Loili 
previously,  during  the  war,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and 
liml  ue((UinHl  a  strong  attach nicnt  for  the  place* 

(Smith,  Ndtehtm  mid  fiis  Times;  Cunningham,  Lives  nf 
the  mvjii  t'lnineiit  British  Painters ^  ike.) 

COTES,  FRANCIS,  II, A.,  one  of  ilic  originatorf;  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London,  wsts  born  in  Lt>iidon,  in 
1755,  where  hi^  father  was  an  ajwthecary.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Ccfirgc  Knapton,  and  distinguishcfl  himself  by  his  jiortiuils 
in  crayons,  in  which  he  w^is  unrivalled  ;  he  was  niso  a  goo<l 
painter  in  oil^  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Hogarth,  a  Ix'tler  jx)rtnvit- 
painter  than  Ueynolds:  both  painters  had  recourse  to  the 
same  artist,  Toma,  for  the  [lainlmg  of  their  draperies.  Cotes 
tvaB  in  grcAt  pnictice,  ond  lived  in  the  homte  in  Cavendish 
StjUiire  which  after  his  death  was  occupies  I  hy  Hon  u  icy,  and 
is  now  the  residence  of  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  WuijHile  mentions 
a  few  of  his  best  works,  as  a  tuli-!ength  of  the  queen  of 
Geor£:e  IIL  holdini?  the  princess  royal  on  her  lap,  ciipravcd 
by  W  ^^:  '  Ivud  ;  Mrs.  Child,  of  i)sterly  Park  ;  the  beau- 
tiful ^  \\  ilton  the  sculptor,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir 

lloyn:, ,.j^r9  ;  hh  own  wife  ;  O'llrien,  the  comoditm  ;  and 

Pol/y  J^ncif  it  womao  of  plcasiiro*  Mtiry  of  his  portraits  have 


Ix'cn  engiiivetl  by  Dartoloz^i,  f 
He  dietl,  in  coriijequencc  of  t^: 
J7T0,  l>efort  he  bad  complei' 
tt-ance  is  noticed  by  Mary  Mo^^ 
in  u  letter  to  Fuseli  w  hen  at  R</ute. 

(Wal|>ole,  Anecdotes  of'  Pmittintf^  Jcc,  ;  Edi* 
dote$  iff  Pnintinq^  &c.  ;  Smith,  idjtehtns  and  hit 

COYMAX,  JOHN  SELL,  nn  arti«  wh«^' 
logs  of  architectural  subjects— i'  '  '       '  iiij 

ties,  have  obtained  for  him  th- 
Englijsh  Piranesi,  was  born  at  I>'«i  v>  i.ii.  an^'ut  i 
and  i'ducutcd  at    the   free  scbo«)l  of  thwt  city, 
which  he  inunediately  took  to  his  j»^  '"••' 
slon.     He  firist  ]>me,'tiscd  chiefly  i[i 
wiiicb  he  displayed  a  vigour  and  K 
period  ;  but  ilvough  he  did  not  eiit 
of  art,  he  afterwards  applied  him>'  . 
chitectund  drawing  and  engraving— and  to  t't*ii 
views  made  for  that  purpose  by  hin»^»'lf      His  1 
of  the  kind  wa5  his  '  MiscTllanoou^  * 
Antiquities  in  Yorkshire,'  &e.,  in  '^ 
mediately   succeeded    by   the  *  Artluicctdrjll 
Norfolk/ fol.,  1814^817;  and  he  at  the  i 
out  the  *  Sepulchral  Brusses  in  Norfolk/  84  [ 
iei3-lK10.      Ill   1H17   be   went  to  France,  win 
some  time  in  culliTting  tl^ie  materials  for  his  nc 
finest  of  all  bis  worku,  the  *  Architect  und  Antiqoil 
mandy,'  which  appeared  in  two  volumes  folio,  189 
plates,  and  descriptive  and  historictil  tetter-preiA  Utl 
son  Turner  of  Yarmouth,  who  zealously  patrontzeu  || 
his  residence  in  Norfolk.      He  afterwardi  settle' 
London,  and  for  a  few  years  btdore  his  deaths 
place  some  time  in  1843,  held  the  apnoltitnicnl  i 
drawinsr  in  King  s  College,  Somerset  l*l»cc. 

COtONEASTER,  a  genus  of  plants  belong 
natural  order  Rosacea*,  and  to  the  tribe  Pome 
mcnts  of  the  tiilyx  5;  tlic  |>eta]s  '» 
turbinate,  its  nuts  adhering  to  the  Im 

cohering  iit  the  centre  ;  the staniens  nrrt, 
of  the   calyx.      The   species  are   shrub?,    with 
tire  leaves,  woollv  beneath.     This  genus  ^Jt*  ; 
Mespiins  by  Lindlcy,     Tlien'  are  several  tperiesj 
is  British,  V,  vulgaris.     It  has  roundUh  n 
at  til*'  lni?e,  flower-stalks  and   mm  !i^ 

The  petals  are  rose-coloured.    It  is,: 
fooml  in   North  Wales  upon  the  eiitfg  at  the  ^ 
head.     There  are  other  species  natives  of  the  i 
and  various  \nt\ti  of  the  Esist  Indies, 

All  the  species  aiH?  adapted  for  shrubberies,  i 
them  are  very  conmiunly  cultivated  in   Europe. 
ccLsily  propjigalcd  by  laying  down  tlve  branrheu,  or  I 
which  should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  hV'o 
glass.     They  may  be  also  increased  b> 
and  by  seeds. 

(Lindlcy,  Linnean  Trnnmdiom,  xiii.) 

COTTAGE    ARCHITECTCHE.      Th«» 
has  for  some  time  |H)st  been  in  vogue  as  a  iiartimH 
(ion   for   small    t-onntry    rc^iden«vs   and    dctJ 
bouses,  adapted  to  a  moderate  stale  of  livingji 
attention  to  ccmdbrt  and  rtdincmi  iit.     WhifJ 
it.  the  nnme  is  divested  of  a)' 
convenient,  inasmuch  as  it  fre* 
and  restniint.     For  this  reason  thoAC  w  hu  [*t 
houses  ami  country  inarisions,  have  frcquentf 
also,  as  an  occasional  retreat.     With  itie  nan 
has  been  assumed  of  a  mode  of  building  Intend 
— one  of  homely  and  rustic  character— rrjee 
nik^,  yet  requiring  a  studious  ohscrvanct?  i 
pre^siou  anil  pietnrcsoue  phj'siognot!!^       '*' 
therefore  considered  uy  some  as  a  I 
or  as  hardly  belonging  to  it  at  all,  ii 
laws  than  nicre  fancy  ami  caprice. 
Funnnarily  in  his  ^  KneychnMedia,'  i 
is  a  nnndescri|»t  sort  i*f  building,  and  a  bram 
quiring  a  minimum  of  mind  on  the  |iart  of  thi 
it  certaiidy  retpdres  much  more  thaii  the  mi 
i>f  A  knowleilgi'of  principlea,  to  guide  when 
can  be  laid  down.     There  ecrtuinly  is  ve< 
larte  either,  shown  in  the  majoHly  of  the 
they  are  not   a  few,  wlii  ' 
turesqnc  cotlag<'s,  &.e. ;  . 
tact  to  succeed  in  a  spccii-^  im  .i,.  lii.i .  ,m, 
requires,  if  nc  great  mochanicul  seience,  at  le 
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(lie  happy  aocidpnts  of  li^ht  and  shade,  ami  con- 
las.oos  and  linoSf — matters  not  to  In'  learnt  me- 
like  the  proportions  of  the  orrh^rs,  nor  to  Ik*  learnt 
-mal  precepts.  Not  on]y  aditierent,  hut  almost  an 
ode  of  treatment  from  that  required  for  what  is 
ilar  arrhiteeture,'  and  might  Imj  termed  rhythmieal 
desifni,  mn«t  here  be  atibpted.  What  wouhl  he 
nd  defeets  in  the  latter  beeome  merits  in  the  other, 
rsa.  Overlooking  this  <listinetion,  and  (KTlinps 
e  at  a  loss  when  released  from  those  conventional 
hieh  are  their  support,  and  the  observance  of  which 
jrtain  respectability  of  desigrn,  some  architects  have 
ed  when  they  have  condescended  to  this  ai>])arently 
>r  and  illepfitimate  branch  of  their  art.  Soane, 
I  others,  who  have  pnbli.shed  books  of  desi^is  for 
,  have  chiefly  manifested  how  little  feelinpr  they  had 
fjne  quality,  and  how  verj'  ill  they  |)ercelve<l  or 
the  eJements—  too  complex  and  subtle  for  ordinary 
analysis— which  constitute  it.  It  seems  to  have 
It  that  whatever  deviateil  from  onlinarv  rule  would 
juc  as  matter  of  course  ;  acconlinply  tliere  is  fre- 
desiums  of  that  stamp  somethinpr  not  (miy  dis- 
trmal  and  frigid,  but  finiL-ul  also,  and  a  certain  port 
.vhich  savours  far  more  of  townish  vulgarity  aping 
an  of  unaffected  simplicity.  In  end<>avouring  to 
ity,  others,  oirain,  have  nm  uito  quite  the  con- 
[it»,  have  thought  they  could  not  carry  irregularity 
that  whatever  was  mid,  fantastical,  and  whimsical, 
tnres«jue  likewise ;  whereas  a  mere  Jumble  of  parts 
one  idea  |>ervading  it,  is  far  from  either  producing 
L'ty  or  manifesting  any  imagination. 

0  direct  instructions  can  be  laid  down,  general 
1(1  hints  mu?t  suffice.  esi)ecially  where  the  subject 

glanced  at :  the  mmle  of  treatment  must  be  re- 
ame  deprrce  by  the  actual  purpose  of  the  buildings  : 
*9  residence,  or  gate-keeper's  lodge,  the  genuine 
■acter  may  he  adhere<I  to  more  strictly  ;  study  of 
sr  chiefly  bestowed  on  n»ndering  it  a  picturesque, 
n  ornamental  object,  though  it  may  not  happen  to 
ornamented  one.  A  cottage  within  the  vicinity  of 
or  the  purjx>se  of  a  dairy  or  something  of  that  sort, 
y  admit  ot  l)eing  more  fanciful  in  design,  and  even 

ilecorative  character.  In  a  cottage  intended  for 
or's  residence,  whether  a  pertnanent  or  nicrely  oc- 
.  the  expression  above  all  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  of 
including  comfort,  and  a  look  of  horneishness  ajs  c?- 
To  this  quality  no  less  than  to  picturosquo  t'rtoct, 
of  plan  contril)utes  not  a  little,  Iwcause  it  indiratca 

1  convenience  has  been  chiefly  attended  to,  and 
rersity  of  shape  of  the  exterior  is  the  result  of 
at.  indeed,  of  mere  purposeless  chance,  but  of  cir- 

Thtis,  instead  of  iKiinir  aftix'ted,  the  pic'turesque 
ilcmsing  in  a  class  of  buildings  where  regularity 
ily  insipid  monotony  and  dull  formality,  grows  up 
ly.  and  is  in  a  great  measure  suggested  by  actiud 
,  although  the  degree  of  it  which  is  prompted  in 
Lance  may  be  afterwards  increased  for  tlie  sake  of 
t.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  for  breaking 
regularity  will  suggest  agreeable  combinations  of 
t  for  the  interior,  and  will  provide  many  si^aces 
:!e««es,  closets,  lobbies,  &c.,  that  would  nevrr  pre- 
ilves  in  a  plan  intended  to  secure  perfect  uni- 
lesign  externally.  Irregularity,  however,  has  its 
er  is  it  essential  that  there  shouhl  invariably  Ik?  a 
ree  of  it.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  suificient 
i  up  the  sameness  of  uniformity  by  bringing  out 
eh  or  a  bay  window  on  one  side  of  the  centre  ;  or 
iie  composition  into  two  unequal  masses,  slightly 
eir  features. 

lition  of  a  cottage  style  is  moderateness  of  scale, — 
ns  of  comparatively  small  dimensions  and  low  pro- 
d  only  a  single  chamber-floor ;  or,  if  another  be 
ought  to  have  its  window  in  gables,  or  in  lucames 
*.  Such  smallness  of  scale  does  not  prevent  the 
from  being  of  considerable  extent,  for  it  may  very 
lear  to  have  spread  out  to  its  actual  diniensions, 
having  been  made  from  time  to  time,  a  process 
lures  of  the  kind  readily  admit  of.  The  mere 
daccil  by  grouping  together  small  part<i,  is  a  very 
ng  from  greatness ;  and  both  that  and  stateline^s 
t  of  the  question  for  cottage  architecture,  whereas 
f,  although  upon  a  limite<l  scale,  \\ithout  impro- 
t  statdincis  and  dignity  of  character.     Though  a 


house  of  the  latter  description  may  not  rank  as  a  miuision  cal- 
culated for  the  accommoffation  of  a  numerous  establishment,  it 
limy  contain  sKicious  and  lofty  rooms,  and  everything  both 
within  and  without  may  Ik*  allowed  to  announce  the  sjilendour 
of  art.  The  cottage  style,  on  the  c»ontrary,  utterly  rejects  the 
.studied  jw>mp  of  art ;  and,  in  his  treatment  of  it,  the  architect 
oiiL'ht  to  be  guided  by  somewhat  the  snine  principles  as  those 
which  dirert  the  landscape-gardener  in  the  laying  out  grounds: 
like  the  latter,  he  has  a  certain  type  to  keep  in  view,  but  at 
the  same  time  is  expected  to  refine  upon  it ;  for  the  fidelity  of 
imitation  that  Mould  give  la  the  coarse  rusticity  of  a  real  cot- 
tiige,  would  lx»  downright  absurdity,  and  to  be  in  keeping 
with  such  u  residence,  a  dunghill  in  front  of  it  might  1k»  sul^ 
siituted  for  a  parterre.  JSo  far  is  uncouthness  from  being  a 
HMjuisite,  that  consider€d)le  omatmrss  is  allowable,  the  degree 
of  it  Ix^ing  n-gulated  by  circumstances,  and  the  character  of  it 
l>eing  in  acconlance  with  the  jwrticuUir  architectural  style 
profi-ssed  to  be  follt)\\<'d;  for  various  modes  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture may  be  em])loyrd  for  buildinirs  (oining  under  the 
denomination  of  the  cottage  vh^a,  although  the  most  obvious 
and  natural  one  is  that  derived  from  lMi^>li.sli  housis  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  many  of  which  now  exhibit 
a  degree  of  pictures([uo  rudencj-s  that  diil  not  originally 
belong  to  them,  having  licen  converted  into  fann-houscs  aiul 
smaller  tenements.  Parts  of  Klizid)ethan  buildings  also  atford 
exciHent  studies;  and  Iwth  that  and  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding or  Tudor  style  sujijily  strongly  markeil  and  chanicteris- 
tie  forms  and  features  arising  entirely  out  of  constniction,  such 
as  chimneva  carricl  up  ext»rmallv  from  the  ground,  and  ter- 
minating in  clustering  shafts,  wfiieh  together  with  gables  in 
various  situations,  and  fre€|uently  of  quaint  design,  serve  to 
give  great  play  of  outline,  and  variety  to  the  whole  mass, 
whether  it  be  seen  in  shadow  against  the  sky,  or  relieved  by  a 
darker  background  of  i'oliage  iM'hind  it.  In  reganl  to  colour, 
that  of  the  materials  should  be  preserved  :  the  timber  and 
woodwork  ought  to  be  merely  stained  to  take  off'  its  rawness, 
and  varnished  just  enough  to  bring  out  its  grain,  and  protect 
the  wood  from  the  wciither.  At  any  rate,  the  ])ainting  ought 
to  be  of  neutral  hues,  somewhat  broken  so  as  to  avoid  a  uni- 
fonn  smoftth  surface ;  the  mellowing  of  colour  mu£t  then  be 
left  to  sun  and  weather.  In  Jew  instances  perhaps  ought  green 
to  be  emjdoycd  extenially ;  green  doors,  green  window- 
frames,  and  green  verandas,  are  rarely  in  accordance  with  tho 
principlc»s  of  true  taste. 

C()TT()N,  CHARLES,  was  Iwm  in  1630,  at  Beresford 
Ilall  in  Stalibrtls^hire,  the  scat  of  his  father,  which  was  after- 
wards his  own  property  and  the  chief  jila(«  of  his  residence. 
He  wus  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  travelled  on  the  Continent, 
after  which  he  married  and  lived  prin(ri])ally  in  the  country. 
He  dic<l  at  Westminster,  in  lCh7.  His  name  is  best  secured 
a^fainst  forget fulnos  by  his  friendsiiip  for  l/aiik  Walton,  and 
his  co-openition  in  the  later  editions  of  the  *  Complete 
Angler.*  [Walton,  Izaak,  P.  (/.]  liut  he  was  an  active 
translator  from  the  French,  of  Montaigii«»'s  *  I>says,'  ol"  his- 
torieid  and  other  pro:**^  works,  and  of  Cornei!le*s  (rageily 
*  Horace  ;*  and  he  published  also  \arious  productions  in  verse, 
both  serious  and  comic.  His  most  ambitions  |K)em  of  the  former 
class  is  *The  Wonders  of  the  Peak  ;'  btit  neither  this  nor  his 
other  serious  |»f>cms  have  kept  their  ground  even  in  the  favour 
of  studious  critics,  while  by  all  other  readers  they  are  com- 
pletely neglected.  He  is  more  gen<Tally  known  as  the  author 
of  *  Searronides,  or  Vir^iil  Travestie,'  a  buries^jue  imitation 
of  three  ImoUs  of  the  Jljieid.  This  work  hits  by  some  lH?en 
rated  v(?ry  high  :  but  the  value  kvi  on  it  luis  always  been  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  purity  of  taste  |Kissessed  by  its  judges. 
Its  kind  of  wit  is  as  low  as  its  tone  of  moral  feeling.  His 
prose  imitations  of  Lucian,  and  his  'Voyage  to  Ireland' in 
verse,  are  much  iK^tter  specimens  of  his  talents  for  humour. 
There  are  several  incomj)lcte  collections  of  his  works. 

The  translation  of  Montaigne  has  great  merit.  Cotton's 
genuine  version  was  afterwanls  spoilecl,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  1759,  *  it  was  polished  or  rather 
nKKlemized  in  some  pages  of  our  last  edition ;  but  in  the  present 
one  (1750),  it  is  corn*cted  and  improved  throughout,  besides 
the  rectifying  of  many  mistakes,  w hich  Mr.  ('otton  j)robably 
woidd  not  have  been  guilty  of,  if  he  had  Ih-'cu  assisted  by  those 
dictionaries  published  sincti  his  time,  that  are  the  best  explainers 
of  the  Gascon  language,  which  was  Montaigne's  mother  tongue.* 
If  this  scctmd  translation  has  corrected  mistakes,  it  has  cer- 
tainly not  improved  the  style  of  Cotton's  version. 

COTYLE'DON,  a  gcmi^  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Crassulaceie.  It  has  5  se|)als  shorter  than  the  tul»e 
of  the  corolla ;  the  petals  cohering  in  a  tubular  6-cleft  corolla  ; 
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tltesttwems  10^  in»crti»d  on  lb  o  corolla ;  5  h>popy  nous  scales ; 
6  rar|ic!b.  The  sixK'ies  are  suct-ukut  sbiubs,  mostly  nativt^ 
oi'  tbc  Cope  of  Gcxitl  Hone. 

C.  Umbilicm,  NiiveUWort,  bii*  tliP  lower  leavra  pelUitc, 
conouve,  orbkaihur ;  the  lirarts  entire  ;  iJowers  pi'iiduloua.  Tlie 
ilov^'crs  ure  of  n  pre4?nisli  yt'llow  tolouri,  ami  the  .slcui  b  6-1*2 
melics  high.  It  is  Iburwl  on  rock^  or  walls  in  tho  West  of 
Kitffljui^-     It  b  al5o  ft  native  of  PoHugaL 

<7.  hiteti  has  tho  lo\Vi*r kavca  soroev^hsit  peltate,  upper lenvcs 
orenato  or  toothtd,  rhc  liinfla  loothctl,  flowers  cr^^ct.  The 
flower®  of  a  bright  yellow.  It  has  Iweti  founti  wild  in  Eng- 
knd,  but  is  probjibly  not  a  nittive. 

JVlany  of  the  speiips  of  tliit  (Cfcoiw  have  been  separated 
tmilcr  thf?  p<"nu3  uuibiru:tia,  the  type  of  which  h  the  first 
species  namdl— which  is  ctilloil  6^  erecttts.  The  sjkcics  of 
Uitibilious  closely  reFrniblo  thofy?  *>f  Ct>tyh  don.  In  the 
cultivatiorr  of  I  be  spe<'ii>s  of  lx>th  genorn,  iboy  shtjuld 
bo  plac^  ill  \yoU  well  divined »  with  a  soil  of  sjuidy  loam 
or  brick  rubbish.  They  muy  be  [imi>iigpte4  by  rultinirs, 
which  should  l>e  Ifiid  lu'  ihy  tor  n  few  dayh  after  tJicy  hiive 
bcf'n  cut  o^\  before  thry  nre  ]»lanted,  g^  they  arc  opt  to  rot  at 
the  woimd  if  olhrrwisc  treatCHl.  The  best  eituntiou  for  these 
pknts  is  the  FJielvcs  of  ii  ^n.'enlion3C. 

(fy-in  (^ordener's  JDklivtmrt/ ;  Babington,  M^mual  of 
By  7.) 

(  L,  UF  THE  CHimCII,  an  asst-mbly  of  pnv 

]ates  who  mcut,  bdntj  duly  coiivohed  by  the  Icpitiiuatc 
auihunty,  for  the  purjKise  of  defining  -questions  of  clocnine, 
or  mukiftg'  repiihitintis  or  canoiu  in  nmtterjf  of  disci [dine. 
There  arc  vamnis  j^orts  of  coimcils ;  Jst,  General  or  CKcunitnie 
councils^  which  fti^  conahlered  an  a  representative  and  legis- 
lative uisemblv  of  th'.*  whole  chorch,  and  to  which  all  bishops 
ore  Fuuunonp<f*  A  li$t  of  these  toandls  w  ill  be  g^tvcn  here- 
after, lu  iht?  early  npea  of  the  ehurch  the  general  councils 
were  eonvokcMl  by  tho  Ilomnn  emjK>ror  ;  they  have  been  giuee 
convoked  bv  the  pojM^^  at  leiiE^t  for  th«  Westurn  or  Uouian 
church.  Tho  andiuriiy  of  the  penural  council  is  ronsidered 
{IS  biridinj*  on  tbt*  whok*  church  only  in  matters  of  fuilb,  when 
the  canon  estjiblishes  a  4ojinij\  whicli  it  enjoins  all  the  faithful 
to  Ix^lievo,  under  jwin  of  pnotbi^nu  and  berc^y*  In  matters  of 
liiith  tite  Hnniiin  church  considers  the  freneml  ctumcil  to  be 
infallible;  «ome  Riy  however  oidy  Htl*H'  its  canons  have  Ixen 
conlrrmcil  \yy  iImj  ]iope.  All  bishops  hav(*  a  rierht  of  attending- 
and  voting  hi  the  general  council ;  the  abbot  antl  general*  of 
monastic  ordcrfs  have  also  Ijcen  ^vdniittcd  to  vote  in  mu'it 
crmficilfl  by  auiscnt  of  the  comuih  Triests  iind  monks  hiivo 
aino  atfouded  tlio  councils  us  tbi  rdo^^ians  arid  udvi^ci*s,  with  a 
considtatlvc  but  not  a  dcliltenilive  vole*  In  tho  Western 
church,  the  pope,  or  bis  Icirate  for  biin»  prcHide^  in  tlie  council. 
For  a  couufil  ti>  be  h^ititiiuate,  it  \s,  required  that  *Ul  the 
bishopa  Kbouhl  Ixi  called  to  it,  wlicthcr  they  attend  or  not, 
except  those  who  are  clcclared  by  the  chorch  to  1)0  ^chi^smiUic 
or  heretirai)  and  all  dcliburaliotia  should  be  free  and  tm- 
constrained. 

2nd,  National  couneils^  consisting  of  the  bishops  of  a  whole 
kingtlom  or  state,  viirich  can  be  convoked  by  the  respci-tive 
sovercjtms  ;  bnt  llicir  autJiorily  is  not  considered  uni\eraaiovcr 
the  whole  chureh, 

3nl,  l'rnvinci;i?  rotrncils  are  convoked  by  the  respective 
inetronolitans,  with  the  consent  of  the  sovcrei^i.  A  bi.<hop 
miy  also  convoke  n  dicKiefMi  council,  with  the  consent  of  his 
sunenor.    (Benedict  XIV.  De  S\jj\q4hi  Ukteesatia,) 

Tho  Church  o\'  Rome  reckons  jioveral  council'?,  though  not 
CBGumcnie,  previon^  to  th;tt  of  Nice ;  tlie  csirlicst  of  whic  h 
sterns  to  bo  that  held  at  Jerusalem  about  the  yciw  50  €*(  our 
a»ra,  and  which  was  at  tended  by  the  apostle*)  IVter^  %Johu^ 
Janice,  Paul,  and  lfcu-n:iba8,  and  whirh  is  mentioned  in  tlic 
xvth  clmpter  of  the  Act*  of  the  A|iosiles. 

ftHRIEfl  OP  GENERAL  OR  OrlCCMKMC  Cf>t;KCnJ$. 

Nice,  nip.  Council  of  TP.  C.J,  was  convoked  by  Constan- 
tino,  A.u.  325,con<lenmcdArius,  and  framed  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  or  Synilx*!  of  Nice. 

:  Oonstwitinoph,  lursi  Ctnmcti  of^  convoked  by  the  Emperor 
Thcodof«ius  I.,  a.d.  3*^2,  continncd  the  canons  of  the  council 
of  Nice,  and  established  the  doj;ma  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  (iho!^t  against  the  attacks  of  JMaecilonins.  The  coiuicil 
consisted  of  150  cvL«tcm  bisliops  who  decided  amona'  otbtr 
<|U(H:ii,„i^  t\,,^  ^^p  Bishop  of  C^tjtijstantinople  should  tjake  rank 
»<?^ '  'iop  of  Rome.   The  canons  of  this  council  were 

*w^^'  I  by  Duuiusus,  bi«hop  of  Rome,  and  the  other 

western  pPL'hites. 

'^Mfihfttif,  Cot/nciV  of,  convoked  by  Tbeodnsius  11, ,  a.d. 
49t^  trnmiaUsiuf  about  200  bis*joi>*,  iind  was  attended  by  the 


icg:«tes  of  Cclcitinua.  bishop  of  Route.     It  < 
torius.     [Nkstoiiia>h,  P,  C] 

Cnhhedon^  Council  *f^  convok"   i 
anus,  A.i>.  451,  consisUtl  of  (i'V 
of  Leo    L,  bishop  of  Rome,       It    MMUima 
tonm  11  of   Ephcvus  of  a.u.  449,   which 
doctrine  of  Lutyrhcs  and  of  Dioscom^  ct*| 
natures  in  Jesus  Chriist.    fEtTyuMAM*,  P.  C.I 

Om^Uuitinfiuie^  Second  Coumtl  *^,  ron\.,It  J 
A.i).  6D3.  conocnnicd  the  tenets  ot  C)r 
ikictrincs  known  by  the  noun?  of  the 
caiJorKs  of  ibis  council  were  first  di:$approvedf  i 
sanctioned,  bv  Vigiliu^,  bishop  of  Hotue,     [QvkQ 
Vtfawi.H,,  P.' CO 

Omsfantinnph,  Tldrd  Comta'l  nf  A-t>.  *>W,  * 
Eiiijji^ror  Coubtanline  Pogonatos,  confir 
live  previous  ccrumcnical  councils,  nod 
of  the  Monoibelitc5,  an  oll$hcx»i  c  i    '  yc 

AVc<!!,  Second  fkmncii  nj\  convol  Ml 

tine,  son  of  Irene,  A.n.  787,  con^s^it  'i  <it  Ai{ 
and  was  attended  by  the  Icgatt^i;  ol   Pope  Adr 
dcniucni  the  Iconoclasts,  and  $anctionf'd  the 
in  the  cliurehcs.     The  authority  of  the  liSn 
\&  acknowledf^cd  by  the  Greek  as  well  as  f 

GmstoJtitHOple^  Fourih  Cmnidiof,  con  to! 
Ik^ilius.  A.D.  *i39,  and  attcndcif  by  i\n»     _^ 
Adrian  II.,  condemned  the  schlfiin  ot   Pholliff,  1 
Ignatius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,     [PnoTicij 

Lateran^  Fini  Conned  cd\  styled  the  ^tnlh 
was  convoked  by  Pope  Calkxtus  II.,  in  1120,  m 
only  q(  die  Western  or  Latin  bishops  ;  the  Greek  ] 
in^  completely  separdied  its<df  fmni  that  of  Rome] 
It  made  several  canons  of  disci pr  x ^' 

coneuhinoge,  and  the  alienation  ol 
the  hicunibcntfl  of  ptirislies  under 
res |X!Ctive  bishops,  and  bestowed  % 

louk  tho  cros8  for  the  defenc  ■  ''  ^ 

Lfiferan^  Second  Gatcrai  < 
ntx^cut  11.,  A.D.  list*,  cond. 
and  his  patron   Roger  Count  of  .Sicily:  conaei 
heresies  of  Peter  of  Brui'^,  and  of  Aroaldo  of  ] 
made  several  canons  of  discipline. 

iMftran^  Third  Onmcil  vf\  convoked  by  Po 
111,  in  llTU^  alter  his  reconciliation  with  the 
deric  L,  made  many  canuns  of  discipline  and 
ii5  hi'^t  canon,  after  anntbcmatizinjr  Catha  " 
jtjcnscs,  and  tln>?ewho  jit^bnlcd  them  nnotct**] 
ullhougb  the  chyruh  abhors  the  ahe<Iain>r  of) 
refuse  tbc  counti'nanee  nnd   niuport  of  the  tcmj 
Christian  prinees,  bLcmisc  the  fear  of  ttirj 
souictuncs  ctficacions  in  prfxlnein^  Fpirituat  I 
church  ihereforc  allows  the  laiihfnl  to  UtkeJ 
the  anathematized  heretics,  Cottenuu,  Brab  ^ 
who  were  Ciirryin^r  dciiotation  CTcrywhcre^l 
who  will  tight  them  under  its  o^^n  ej^Hiial  j 
Cotteraux,  &c.,  appear  to  have  been  a  kin 
mns  in  the  pay  of  turbulent  Imruns,  who  %t 
the  sectarinn  Icuds  of  the  times,  esnetiallv  : 
and   Sdraccns  were  forbidden  by  the  coaticil  W] 
tian  slaves. 

Lttternff^   Fourth  Cmmctl  tif,  convoked  in  112 
InnrKunt  IIL,  n»ct  in  November,  P215,  and  wa*f 
the  PaLriarfh?t  of  Constantinople  and  of  .TcmsiJcil 
noplc  bcin^  then  in  tlie  Jiands  of  tht*   l«atin«,  i 
4t)0  liisho|)s.    It  wa$  opened  b*     '•  '  • 
tinned  seventy  cttuons,  or  dc« 
the  poiK>,  cs[>Ldally  on  luatti 
tions  an?  often  quoted  by  cat 
benefices,  the  election  of^bisln 
auricidur  confession,  nt  least  once  a  year,  on 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  diserc'tion,  forh 
fessor  to  reveal  any  part  of  the  confes&J 
deposition  and  confinement  for  Hfe  in  n 
joined  that,  to  every  eathcdrul  (■ 
sbidl  be  apjKjiotod  a  teacher  of  gr 
the  poor  of  the  Jaity  as  well  a$  ot   ir^    ric* 
tiuignt  gnitis.      In  the  metro|x>iitan  chur 
b«  also  a  profcisor  of  theology,  to  * 
priests  and  other  churchmen   tln' 
cuire  of  souls.     The  council  likewi. 
lion  or  prok'jsion  of  faith,  in  >^hi''h  the  do 
stantiation  was  cxpreesly  included.     The 
tized  all  heresies  contrary  to  any  pAft  of  tlic 
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dccrocd  thai  heretics,  after  being:  condemned  by  the 
xk,  shall  be  ^vcn  over  to  the  secular  powers,  which  arc 
ined  to  drive  away  from  their  territories  all  such  heretics ; 

if  the  tewnonil  lord  neglect  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  excom- 
licatcd  br  the  bishop ;  and  if,  within  a  ^ear,  he  does  not 
Le  his  sobmission,  information  shall  l)c  given  to  the  pojw, 
9  will  release  his  vassals  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
I  give  the  laiids  of  the  refractory  feudatory  into  the  hands 
m  orthodox  feudatory,  saving  the  rights  of  the  superior  or 
MMunt  lord,  provided  the  tatter  makes  no  obstucle  to  the 
pcutiou  of  this  ordinance.  The  Gallicaii  theologians  how- 
f  reject  this  canon,  as  an  abuse  of  jwwer  on  the  jmrt  of  the 
ml,  or  rather  of  the  pope  who  had  framed  the  canon. 
.(Rirhani,  Analyse  des  Conciles;  Concile  QucUrieme  de  La^ 

w 

S,  FirU  Counal  (f,  convoked  a.d.  1245  by  Pope 
t  IV.  for  the  extiqiation  of  heresy  and  schism,  ror 
■rfbiding  of  assistance  to  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  and 
I  to  judge  of  the  charges  against  the  Emperor  Frederic 
L  vnoae  councillor,  Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  undertook  to 
bmI  bis  master.  After  listening  to  his  defence,  the  coun- 
oeooimunicated  Frederic,  and  then  the  pope,  in  presence 
|e  oooncil,  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against  that 
jisrar.  It  was  not  the  council  that  assumed  to  depose 
teric ;  nor  did  Innocent  IV.,  as  Bossuet  remarks,  support 
fentence  by  alleging  the  sanction  of  the  council  to  it,  as 
tieged  in  otner  decrees  which  he  issued  in  the  same  council ; 
pope  merely  says  that  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  de- 
tioo  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  council  assembled.  The 
idl  also  ordered  a  new  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the 
f  Luid,  and  made  provision  for  the  funds  required  for  the 
oae. 

yiMi,  Second  Council  (f,  convoked  in  1274  by  Pope  Gre- 
:  X.  for  the  object  of  reforming  discipline  and  the  morals 
^  rlei^,  for  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  church,  and  for 
Mistance  of  the  Christians  of  Palestine.  The  assembly 
veiy  numerous,  consisting  of  more  than  500  bishops  and 
I  mferior  dignitiries  of  the  church,  besides  the  ambassadors 
■my  princes,  especially  of  Michael  Comnenus,  £m|)eror 
SpDstaotinopIe,  who  wrote  to  profess  his  adherence  to  the 
odoz  Koman  Catholic  faith,  and  to  acknowledge  the  pri- 
r  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Thirty-eight  Greek  prelates  sent 
lewiae  tbeir  act  of  adhesion. 

ke  oooncil  mailc  several  excellent  regulations  concerning 
dec^on  of  bishop,  and  the  appointment  of  parish  incum- 
k  md  the  adrainuttration  of  church  property. 
WK  (in  Dauphiny),  Counn'l  tf,  convoked  by  Pope 
■JBDt  V.  in  131  J,  condemned  the  order  of  the  Templars, 
tike  pope  suppressed  the  order  ami  confiscated  their  pro- 
If.  ^rjSMPX.ABS,  P.  C.l  It  likewise  condemned  the  so- 
td  B^gars,  Fratricelh  and  other  heretics,  and  made 
id  regulations  of  discipline  concerning  monasteries  and 
Iffalf.  It  also  promulgated  a  profession  of  faith  conccm- 
-(the  human  nature  or  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the 
ipooy  of  St.  John. 

}om\JtcK,  CoiTKciLOP  [P.  C],  assembled  in  1414,  con- 
mnl  Uuss  and  his  disciples,  <leposed  Pope  John  XXII 1. 
I'two  antipopes,  and  elected  Martin  V.,  who  dissolved  the 
^  in  1418. 

Che  next  p<»neral  council  is  that  of  Ba^le^  which,  on 
etait  of  its  inniortance  in  the  history  of  the  church,  <Ie- 
ftn  more  particular  notice.  The  council  of  Basic  was 
Med  by  rope  Martin  V.  in  1430,  in  conformity  to  a 
DBDof  the  council  of  Constance,  session  39,  which  had 
KUed  that  a  new  general  council  should  assemble  within 
ijeirs.     Pope  Martin  appointed  Cardinal  Julian  Ccsarini, 


KcDonnnea  v^<rsanni  us  president 
„  iBMon,  or  meeting,  took  place  in  December,  1431,  when 
fall  Julian  opened  the  council  by  an  eloquent  speech,  in 
4  he  exhibited  the  evils  of  the  church  resulting  chiefly 
1^  the  relaxation  of  its  discipline ;  and,  having  exhorted 
^  &Aers  and  the  clergy  in  general  to  give  the  cxamjjle  of 
Iffarity  and  piety  to  their  flocks,  he  stated  the  two  great 
IjEfi of  thcprcsent  council  to  be,  one,  the  reunion  of  the 
tern  and  Western  churches,  and  the  otlier,  an  efTectuiil 
IB  of  the  church  in  general  in  all  its  members.  The 
)dl  then  tp|)ointed  its  various  deputations,  or  comniitt(»es, 
nmine  at  length  the  matters  laid  before  each  of  them  aiul 
e  tbeir  reports  thereon,  which  were  to  bo  taken  into  con- 
nlion  by  the  whole  council  assembled  in  session,  and  there 
fotheTotei. 


The  second  session  of  the  council  took  place  in  February, 
1432.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  sessions 
it  became  known  at  Basle  that  Pope  Eugenius  intended  to 
dissolve  the  council  as  likely  to  prove  troublesome  to  him  if 
allowed  to  sit  much  longer,  and  that  he  had  actually  framed 
the  bull  for  its  dissolution.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  coun- 
cil issued  a  decree  declaring  that  it  held  its  power  immedi- 
ately from  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  that 
every  (x^rson,  even  the  jiope,  was  bound  to  obey  its  decisions 
in  matters  of  faith,  as  well  as  for  the  extirpation  of  schism,  and 
likewise  for  the  reformation  of  the  church.  Meantime  the 
po])e  had  issued  his  bull  of  dissolution.  Cardinal  Julian  then 
wrote  two  fonible  letters  to  Eugenius,  maintaining  the  rights 
of  the  council,  and  asserting  that  according  to  tiie  canons  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  by  which  he  himself.  Eugenius, 
held  the  papal  dimity,  as  successor  to  Martin  V.,  who  had 
l>een  elected  by  that  council  after  it  had  deposed  Pope  John 
XXIII.  and  the  other  claimants  to  the  papl  crown,  tnc  pope 
had  no  power  of  dissolving  a  general  council  once  lawfully 
convoked  and  assembled,  until  that  council  had  iierformod  the 
task  for  which  it  had  been  convoked.  The  fathers  sent  like- 
wise a  synodal  answer,  of  the  same  meaning,  to  the  papal  bull, 
in  which  they  asserted  that  the  pope,  although  the  ministerial 
head  of  the  church,  was  not  exalted  above  the  whole  mystical 
IxmIv  of  tlie  church,  as  that  mystical  lK)dy,  even  exclusively 
of  the  po])e,  cannot  err  in  matters  of  faith,  being  nnder  the 
inspirafion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whilst  the  pope,  although  the 
head  of  the  church,  might  err,  as  experience  showed.  The 
Ijody  of  the  church  represented  in  tne  general  council  had 
deposed  popes  who  had  erred  in  matters  of  faith,  but  no  pope 
had  ever  assume<l  to  condemn  or  excommunicate  the  whole 
body  of  the  church. 

In  the  tliird  session,  April,  1432,  the  council  summoned 
Eugenius  to  revoke  the  bull  of  dissolution,'  and  to  attend  the 
council  in  person  in  three  months'  time,  or  to  send  persons 
with  full  powers  to  represent  him. 

In  the  fourth  session,  June,  same  year,  a  sauf  conduit  was 
given  to  the  Bohemian  dc])uties  who  proposed  to  appear  before 
the  councril  to  arrange  matters  for  the  religious  peace  of  thel- 
countrv.  Po])e  Eugenius  beine  reported  ill  at  the  time,  the 
council  decreed  that  in  case  of  his  death,  the  council  should 
not  proceed  to  the  election  of  his  successor  any  where  else  but 
in  the  body  of  the  council.  Any  other  election  was  declared 
beforehand  to  be  null  and  void. 

In  the  fifth  session,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  three  iudges 
were  appointed  to  examine  questions  of  faith.  The  Bishop  of 
Taranto,  sent  by  Eugenius  as  his  legatee,  delivered  a  high 
flown  speech,  exalting  the  papal  authority  as  the  only  fit  judge 
of  the  place  and  time  for  the  nolding  of  councils,  and  he  stated 
that  as  the  jwpe  could  not  then  leave  Italy,  he  offered  to  re- 
move the  assembly  to  any  town  in  the  Papal  states  which  the 
fathers  might  fix  upon.  The  council  replied  that  to  dissolve 
or  remove  a  council  lawfully  assembled  would  be  to  renew 
sf.hism  in  the  church,  and  would  be  contrary  to  charity  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  sixth  session,  Septeml)er,  the  council  decreed  that  as 
Pope  Eugenius  did  not  make  his  appearance,  he  should  be  de- 
clared *  contumax*  after  Ixiing  cited  three  times  at  the  gate  of 
the  church. 

In  the  7th  session,  Novrmber,  the  decree  of  the  fourth  ses- 
sion was  confirmed,  forbidding  the  cardinals  to  hold  a  con- 
clave, in  case  of  the  jwpe's  demise,  without  permission  from 
the  council. 

In  the  eighth  session,  December,  a  further  delay  of  two 
months  was  granted  to  Eugenius  to  revoke  his  bull  of  dissolu- 
tion, after  which  the  council  would  proceed  canonicidly  against 
him.  It  was  also  decreed  that  any  other  council  convoked 
elsewhere,  would  Ixj  a  cabal  and  a  schism,  as  there  could  not 
lx>  more  than  one  general  council  assembled  at  a  time.  The 
Bohemian  deputies  arrived  at  Basle  in  January,  1483.  They 
laid  before  the  council  the  demands  of  their  constituents, 
namely  the  sacrament  '  sub  utraque*  for  the  laity ;  that  the 
clergy  should  have  no  power  over  temi)oral  things,  and  that 
the  word  of  God  should  be  preached  fairiy  and  freely,  fhe 
council  upon  this  appointed  doputics  to  repair  to  Bohemia  to 
confer  ui)on  these  matters  on  the  sjwt.  , 

In  the  ninth  session,  January,  1433,  the  Emiwror  bigis- 
mund  having  by  letters  patent  taken  the  council  and  all  its 
inemljers  under  his  csjiccial  protection,  the  council  on  its  part 
declared  that  it  would  j)rotcct  Sigismund  from  any  arbitrary 
art  of  the  iK)i>e  against  him.  ..  , 

Tenth  session,  February,  1433.     The  council  was  proceed- 

r  *^  Jn#.i.wi  FniMniiui  <  miitumax.'  but  the  emperor  ana 
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Cardinal  Julian  interposed,  and  offered  to  write  to  the  pope, 
upon  which  the  council  adjourned  its  proceedinps. 

Eleventh  session,  April  same  year,  it  was  decrce<l  that  if 
the  i«)jK5  henceforth  neglected  to  assemble  a  general  council 
every  ten  years,  as  ordained  in  tho  ninth  st'i^sion  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  the  right  of  convocation  should  devolve  upon 
the  bishops  without  the  |K)pc's  permission.  The  fathers  like- 
wise continued  the  decree  of  tho  council  of  Constance,  by 
which  a  general  council,  once  assembled,  could  not  be  ad- 
journed, transferred  or  prorogued  by  the  pope  without  the 
consc-nt  of  two-thirds  of  the  members.  Meantime  Eugenius 
had  sent  two  legates  to  the  council,  with  full  powers ;  but 
the  council  would  not  admit  them,  as  the  \)o\}e  had  not  revoked 
his  bull  of  dissolution. 

Twelfth  session,  July.  The  council  summoned  Pope  Eu- 
genius to  revoke  within  two  months'  time  his  declaration  of 
transferring  the  council  to  another  place.  It  also  passed 
several  regulations  of  disci|)line,  against  simony,  &c.  Eu- 
g^ius  on  his  part  abrogated  by  a  bull  the  dc<Tees  of  the 
council  against  himself,  and  declared  the  council  to  have  been 
in  error  when  it  asserted  its  superiority  above  the  iwjxj. 

Thirteenth  session,  September.  At  the  recjuest  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  another  month  was  allowed  to  Eugenius 
before  the  fathers  passed  judgment  upon  him. 

Fourteenth  session,  November.  The  Emperor  Sigismund 
was  present  at  the  council.  Three  months  were  g^nted  to 
Eugenius  to  revoke  all  his  acts  against  the  coundl. 

Fifteenth  session.  Eugenius,  having  at  length  listened  to 
the  mediation  of  France,  Burgundy,  and  other  powers,  re- 
voked the  bulls  which  he  had  launched  against  the  council, 
and  issued  another  bull  according  to  the  form  sent  to  him  by 
that  assembly,  in  which  he  declared  that  although  he  had  dis- 
solved the  council  of  Basle  lawfully  assembled,  yet,  in  order  to 
avoid  dissension,  he  now  declared  that  the  council  had  been 
lawfully  continued  since  its  first  beginning,  and  that  he  ap- 
proved of  all  its  decisions,  and  declared  the  bull  of  dissolution 
to  be  null  and  void.  He  then  apnointed  four  cardinals  to  pre- 
side in  the  council  together  with  Cardinal  Julian. 

Sixteenth  session,  February,  1434.  The  letters  of  Eugenius 
were  read  in  full  council  and  presence  of  the  Em])eror  Sigis- 
mund. The  papal  legates  were  introduced  and  incorporated 
with  the  council. 

Seventeenth  session,  April.  The  le^rates  were  made  to 
swear  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  council,  and  to  observe  its 
decrees  as  well  as  those  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  that 
their  authority  should  be  dei)endcnt  on  that  of  the  council  and 
not  coactive  with  or  coinpulsorv  uj)on  the  Council. 

Eighteenth  session,  June,  ^fhe  council  confirmwl  the  de- 
crees of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance. John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  read  a  tliesis  in  favour  of 
the  superiority  of  the  genend  council  above  the  ))opo. 

Nineteenth  session,  September.  Conferences  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  John  Pahpologiis,  emjx^ror  of  Constantino]>le, 
concerning  the  projected  union  of  the  EiLstem  and  Western 
churches.  Legatees  appointed  by  the  council  to  proceed  to 
Constantinople.  The  council  decreet!  that  in  every  university 
there  shall  be  professors  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Gre<'k,  and 
Chalduean. 

Twentieth  session,  January,  1435.  Decrees  of  reform  of 
church  discipline,  jX'nalties  against  (?onciibinarian  priests,  &c. 

Twenty-first  session,  June.  Decree  a^^ainst  the  'annates,' 
or  first  fruits,  and  other  jmyments  and  fees  exacted  by  the 
court  of  Rome.  Three  years  of  undisturlK^d  possession  of  a 
Iwinefice,  obtained  by  legitimate  title,  to  be  considered  as 
aHbnlinga  prescriptive  title  to  the  possessor.  S(?veral  decrees 
on  public  worship  an<l  other  matters.  Pope  EnL^enius  remon- 
strated stronjrly  against  the  suj)pression  of  the  *  annates,* 
urging  that  the  council  ought  at  least  to  make  cf>m{)ensation 
for  tiic  support  of  the  Holy  See.  Cardinal  Julian's  reply  to 
the  pope's  remonstrancc»s. 

Twenty-second  session,  C)cto])er.  Condemnation  of  a  l)ook 
written  by  an  Austin  friar,  who  had  ascribcfl  some  attributes 
to  tho  human  nature  of  Christ  which  pro|>crly  Iwlong  to  his 
divine  nature. 

Twenty-third  session,  March,  1436.  Decrees  concerning 
the  free  election  of  the  jwpe,  his  profession  of  faith,  the  num- 
ber of  cardinals  reduced  to  twenty-four,  &c.  All  reserved 
benefices,  mandates,  and  other  grants  applied  by  the  poj)es 
to  their  own  profit,  declared  null  and  voiil. 

Twenty-fourth  session,  April.  The  legate*?  of  PZugenius 
urged  the  fathers  to  fix  u|K>n  a  town  M'here  to  assembh^  a  new 
councily  in  order  to  meet  the  Eastern  emperor  and  his  retinue  and 
fuviatea,  for  the  purpose  of  cfRicting  the  reconciliation  of  tlie  two 


churches.  A  congregation  wts  held  in  conie<|ueT 
was  attended  by  857  prelates,  two-thirds  of  wiioni 
the  city  of  Basle,  if  the  (vreeks  should  agree  to  it.  ;i 
they  proposed  Avignon  or  some  town  of  Savoy.  A  ■ 
was  sent  to  Eugenius  to  entreat  him  to  rrovin  the 
the  present  council  by  the  reunion  of  the  Eastern 
Western  churcrhes,  and  inviting  him  to  ct)me  in  yf^n^ 
peditc  tho  necessary  bulls.  Eugenius  however,  siijtj 
minority  in  the  council,  was  for  holding  a  ne\%-  cnun< 
town  of  Italy,  and  many  months  elapsed  in  fniitU-f 
tions  upon  this  subject. 

Twenty-fifth  session,  May,  1437.  The  cfjrir.fi 
that  the  oeirumenie  coundl  for  the  union  of  the  tnc 
should  sit  either  at  Basle  or  at  Avignon.  Mo«t  (»i  tl 
did  not  wish  to  go  to  Italy,  where  they  wouM  ha^e 
much  in  the  power  of  the  pope.  A  division  then  ot 
the  assembly.  A  minority  joined  the  Papal  h^tes.  u 
decree  by  which  they  assumed  the  authority  and  name 
cil,  and  transferred  the  council  to  Fcrrara.  Eugenia? 
to  issue  a  bull  which  confirmed  this  decision,  and  im 
caused  a  squadron  of  pilleys  to  be  equipped  at  \^m 
ceed  to  Constantinople  with  three  Papal  legates,  frir 
pose  of  bringing  the  emperor  and  the  Eastern  f 
rerrara.  The  council  of  Basle,  that  is  to  say  tho 
of  that  assembly,  which  had  kept  together,  sent  likf 
leys  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  they  were  too  late,  an 
peror  repaired  to  Venice  with  the  Papal  legati-s  on 
Venetian  galleys.  Cardinal  Julian,  who  was  still 
proi)osed  to  the  council  to  send  a  deputation  to  \*en 
ceive  the  emperor  on  his  landing,  and,  by  explainii 
how  matters  stood,  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  Ik 
fathers  however  hesitated  and  lost  time.  U  p  to  tl 
the  council  of  Basle  is  considered  by  most  Catholic  ti 
to  have  been  tndy  (Bcumenicand  legitimate,  as  Poi^ 
had  solemnly  acknowledged  it  as  such  since  Noxem 
and  had  since  acted  in  union  with  it  by  means  of  h 
Some  ultramontane  divines  however,  and  Uolsteni 
the  rest,  controvert  the  authority  of  the  council  i 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  however,  who  suceeeded  Eugen 
bull  beginning  *  Ut  pacis,*  dated  Spolcto,  July,  14i 
of  the  council  of  Basle  with  respect  as  a  council,  ; 
a  conciliabulum,  and  Eugenius  himself  in  his  lett 
legates  in  Germany,  dated  Home,  August,  1446,  n 
the  Annals  of  Raynaldus,  sfjcaks  of  the  general  f 
Constance  and  Iksle,  as  being  by  him  arknouK 
venerated,  without  prejudice  however  to  the  riirht 
eminence  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  coimcil  of  Basle,  in  its  Twenty-sixth  session.  J 
again  snmmon(Hl  Eugenius  to  ap|)ear  Ix'fore  it.  and 
answered  by  a  bull  for  the  dissolution  of  the  council 
ing  the  meeting  of  a  new  council,  to  which  he  i 
Cliristian  prelates,  and  forbidding  under  heavy  can 
mil  ties  the  making  of  any  more  syno<lal  acts  at  W^Af 
period  of  thirty  days  which  were  to  be  employed  in  w 
the  negotiations  with  the  Bohemian  de}Hitii*ti.  Kii 
VII.  of  France  forbade  his  bishops  to  rejwir  to  F«n 

In  their  27th  session,  September,  the  fathers  at 
dared  null  and  void  the  creation  of  two  csiniinal 
made  by  Eugenius. 

In  the  *28th  session,  Octol)er,  the  |>erifMl  ;L<-i;.-nc«i 
nius  for  his  ap))caninec  InMug  expired,  the  fathers 
him  *  contumax  *  and  resolveti  to  proceed  cannni\  j1 
him.  Eugenius  at  the  same  time  issuetl  a  bull,  f: 
the  Council  to  Ferrara.  In  his  letters  to  his  lrj:at« 
many  he  sjx'aks  of  the  Council  of  Basle  as  a  hpi 
senibly  until  the  onler  for  translerring  it  to  Ferrari. 

In  the  *2yth  session,  October,  the  fathers  rejectit 
of  transfer  to  Ferrara,  and  assigned  their  reasons  lor 

In  January,  1438,  one  Cardinal  Nicholas,  Eul'« 
gate,  opened  the  new  Council  at  Ferrara.  Canlinal  Jii 
still  remained  at  Basle,  quitted  that  town  with  fimr  ( 
latcs,  and  joined  the  Council  of  Ferrara.  The  t 
Ikslewas  declared  henceforth  null,  and  all  its  futiin^ 
declared  void.  Sevend  theologians  date  from  this  < 
termination  of  the  legality  of  the  Council  of  liasle. 
send)ly  however  went  on  holding  its  sessions  for  i 
longer,  and  a  schism  in  the  chun-h  was  the  re$i 
Council  of  Basle  dei>osed  P^ugenius  in  143J>,  am 
Amadeus  VIII.  of  Savoy,  by  the  name  of  Felix  V 
measures  however  were  (iiscountenance<l  by  the  ereai 
of  tho  Catholic  world  ;  France,  Entrland,  ainl  Itoni 
approved  of  them.  Most  of  the  bisluqis  withdrew  frt 
and  theii^)laces  were  filled  uj»  by  archdeaooos,  firi 
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;uk1  Joctprs,  and  other  chunrlimrn  not  of  eniscoiMl  rank, 
that  |x^riod  it  is  inipw^diblc  to  coiisidor  tlie  Council  oi' 
any  lon^r  as  occumenic.  The  last  session  of  thi^i  M^If- 
l  Council  of  Basle  was  held  in  Muy,  1441),  whiMi  it 
ed  that  within  three  vciirs  a  council,  or  nUljcr  a  coiiii- 
m  of  the  council,  should  be  held  at  Lvoii.  It  however 
iltiuiately  at  Lausanne,  hi  1449,  when'  Felix  having  al)- 
ed,  tlie  rcmuiniug  fatlicrs  of  the  Council  of  DiXAlc  made 
'  peace  with  NichoLis  V. 

ithccoUectionofthe  Acts  of  General  Councils,  hundsoniely 
idled  in  (3 reck  and  Latin,  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  V., 
ndiionim  gcneralidni  Ecclesiae  Cutholica',*  4  vols,  folio, 
K,  16'2S,  the  Council  of  Busle  is  altopcther  omitted,  but 
;  of  Constance  is  inserted.  The  follow  in  j^  writers  have 
tod  esiMK'Jally  of  the  Council  of  Iia:«ic :— ^ueas  Sylvius 
nbnini  (afterwards  Poj»e  Pius  V.),  who  was  for  a  time 
Rtoy  to  the  council,  in  his  '  ()|j€ra,*  which  also  contain  the 
icel^iratcd  epistles  of  Canlinal  Julian  to  Pojk.'  £u<;ciiius, 
ttiaing  the  paramount  authority  of  the  council ;  le  l^ere 
■Bdfv,  a  Dominican,  '  Dissertationes  de  Conciliis  Senensi 
Mlieiuu/  in  the  cigrhtli  volume  of  his  *  llistoria  Eccle^ias- 
'  Piris.  17 14,  and  Venice,  1749  ;  Richer,  •  Uesnonsio  Sy- 
h  data  I^isilite,  Oratoribus  D.  Eugenii  P.  P.  IV.,  in  Coii- 
tione  General i  II L,  Non.  Septemb..  1432:  De  Aucto- 
njjuslibet  Concilii  j^ncralis  supra  PaiMmi  ct  quoslibct 
»,  pars  [inecipua,  et  in  earn  Coiumentarius,*  Coloniuu, 
;  Lenfant,  '  llistoirc  de  la  Gncrre  dcs  Hussites  et  du 
le  de  Basle/  which  refers  chiefly  to  the  transactions  of 
febeiiiiaxi  schismatics  and  their  negotiations  with  the 
:il  of  Basle,  on  |nrticular  points  of  rite  and  discipline ; 
pd,  *  Analyse  des  Conciles. 

rara,  Coimcil  oJ\  was  attended  bv  Pope  £u<;enius,  the 
ror  Joha  Manuel  Palicologus,  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
lople,  Mark,  archbishop  of  Ephcsus,  and  al)out  twenty 
utftcm  bisho])S.  The  discussions  between  them  and 
ilin  prelates  turned  first  upon  the  dogma  of  the  ])rocee(I- 
thc  Iloly  Ghost  and  the  w  ord  '  filioque '  said  to  have 
vided  by  the  Latins. 

1439  the  council  was  transferred  to  Florence,  and  the 
sions  wore  continued.  The  two  jwrtics  effected  a  re- 
lation,  excepting  Mark  of  P^phesn:<,  upon  the  doLTiiia  of 
loly  Ghost,  that  of  purgatory,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
which  tiie  Greeks  acknowledy:<Ml,  '  ta\ing  the  pri\il«'fres 
ights  of  the  ])atriai'ths  of  the  East.'  The  act  of  union 
igncd  by  the  vicars  of  the  ]iatnarchs  of  Alexamlria,  An- 
and  Jerusalem,  and  by  several  inetro|>olitan.«.  but  it  was 
af^irr  disavowed  by  the  erreat  iKxly  of  the  Ivtstcni  cimrcli. 
£C  CiiLRCii,  P.  C.]  The  Eiistern  prelate?,  about  thirty 
mbcr,  left  Florenc-e  in  Aupust,  14;VJ,  to  return  to  their 
IT.  After  their  deimrture,  Po|)e  Eu^rcnius  continued  the 
M.  although  it  could  no  lonjrer  be  called  general,  the  re- 
d  £a»tem  church  l>einp  no  lonper  repnsonted  in  it. 
fathers  of  Ba^^le,  who  had  dcjKwcd  Eu^enius,  were  de- 
d  heretical,  as  well  as  IVlix  V'.,  who  was  declared  to 
schismatic  antiiKipe.  After  several  otlicr  (h'crces  the 
Bcil  of  Florence  was  cl'»si:d  in  April,  144*2.  The  French 
odierdivincs  do  not  recojrnise  the  authority  of  the  Council 
lorente,  which  however  is  fully  acknowledjLccd  at  Home, 
anic  may  be  siiiil  of  the  followinj^  : — 
itfcraM, Me  Fifth  Count iloJ\  was  convoked  by  Pope  Julius 
ii  1j12,  to  opjwse  the  acts  of  the  preleniie*!  Council  of 
•  irhen  a  certain  number  of  ])relates  ho:^tile  to  Julius  had  us- 
ied  under  the  influence  of  the  king  of  France,  then  at 
Oce  with  the  |)0|K'.  After  dcclarin«r  all  tluj  acts  of  Pisa 
ttld  void,  and  :»ummoninrr  the  Fntnch  prelates  to  api>cm' 
*iuc,  Pojie  Julius  dicii  in  February,  1513,  l)ut  his  succes- 
-eo  X..  continued  the  council,  and  Louis  Xll.,piving  up 
Coiiciliabuluin '  of  Pi-^ta,  sent  in  his  a<lhcsion  to  the 
«?ii  of  ilic  Lateran.  The  French  prelates  however  did 
ttend,  under  various  excusirs.  'i'he  council  continued  as- 
led  till  March,  1517.  It  chielly  concerned  itst^if  with 
sn  of  diseipHne.  Ainonsr  others,  it  established  a  general 
■iaitical  censorship  on  all  i)rinted  books,  under  pain  of 
^mnuucation.  [Censobsiiip  of  the  Pkkss,  P.  C.S.]  It 
■Tiled  the  concordat  made  at  Holojrna  between  Po|)e  Leo 
E'nuicis  I.,  concerning  the  sees  and  l)cnefir(;s  of  France, 
^nulled  the  previous  pniurmatic  S4Uietion  pnnnuJL'utetl  by 
5  Charles  VII.,  conformably  to  tiic  decrees  of  the  coun- 
af  Constance  and  Basle.  The  con((jnlat  twjk  away  from 
Bhii|jtcrs  th«;  right  of  electing  to  va<'anl  sjces,  rind  pive  the 
to  the  king,  subji^ct  to  the  jwiKil  saiKtion  and 
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Litin  church,  and  is  acknow  ledgcfl  as  such  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  although  some  of  its  deci-ees  in  matters  of 
discipline  arc  not  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  many  states. 
[Tkknt,  CoiTNCiL  or,  P.  C.J 

Tli<*  principal  collections  of  the  acts  of  the  councils  are : 
Labhe  and  Cossart,  *  Saeronim  Conciliorum  nova  et  am- 
plissiina  Col  lectio,*  with  additions  by  Coleti  and  Mansi,  31 
vols,  f'ul.,  Florence  and  Venice,  1759-98  ;  *  Concilia  generalia 
Eeclesiie  Catholiea;  Pauli  V.  Pont.  Max.  auetoritate  edita,' 
4  vols,  fol.,  Rome,  1628:  <  Concilia  Generalia,'  edita  a  T. 
Merlino,  2  vols,  fol.,  Cologne,  1530;  'Concilia  Omnia, 
tam  geneiTilia  quain  ])articularia,'  a  Petro  Crabbe,  2  vols,  fol., 
Cologne,  1538-40;  '  Colleetio  Regia  maxima  Concilionini, 
sen  Acta  Concilioinnn  et  Epistolui  Decretal es,  ae  Constitu- 
tiones  Summorum  Pontificuin  ab  anno  Christi  34  ad  1714, 
studio  Joh.  Uarduini  Sex.*.  Je.su;  cum  novis  indieibus,*  12 
vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1714-15. 

There  are  also  collections  of  national  councils : — *  Colleetio 
Conciliorum  llispaniir,  diligentia  (varsiu;  Loaisa  elalnirata,' 
fol.,  Madrid,  1593  ;  '  Concilia  Miigme  Britannia  et  liibemia! 
a  Synodo  Verolainiensi,  a.d.  44G  w\  Londinense  a.d.  1717,  a 
D.'Wilkins  collecta,*  4  vols,  fol.,  1737  ;  *  .Sacra  Concilia  Ee- 
clesicC  Romano — Catholie.e  in  Regno  llungari^e  celebrata, 
ab  anno  1016  ad  17«)4,'  fol.,  Vienna,  1742  ;  *  Concilia  antiqua 
Gallia^  cum  Epistolis  Pontifi(*uni,  Principum  Constitutionibus, 
et  aliis  (lallicanai  rei  Ecclesiiisticu.'  monimentis,  0|>era  et 
Studio  T.  Sirmondi,*  3  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1629;  *  Colleetio 
maxima  Conciliorum  omnium  ]lis}»aniu^  et  novi  Orhis,  cura  et 
studio  Jos.  Saenz  de  Aguirre,  editio  altera  novis  additionibiis 
aucta  a  Jos.  Catalano,  cum  indicibus,'  (i  vols,  ibl.,  Rome, 
1753  ;  *  Conciles  de  Toulouse,  Heziers,  et  Narbonne,  ensemble 
les  ordonnances  du  Comte  Raimond  centre  les  Albigcois,  par 
Arnaud  Sorbin,  D.D.,'  Svo.,  Paris,  1 569 ;  '  Atti  dclP asseinblea 
<legli  Arcivescovi  e  Vescovi  della  Toscana  tenuta  in  Firenxe, 
Tanno  1787,*  4to.,  Fironze,  1787;  *  Atti  e  decreti  del  Coii- 
cilio  Diocesano  di  Pistoja  delT  anno  1786,'  4to.  Firenze, 
17S8;  'Salmon,  Traito  dc  Pctude  des  Conciles  et  de  leurs 
Collections,*  Paris,  1724. 

Some  of  the  old  Spanish  couneils  arc  very  important,  such 
as  the  Council  of  Ililx>ris,  a.d.  303,  which  concerned  itself 
chiefly  with  the  morals  of  the  faithful,  exposed  as  they  were 
to  the,  bad  example  of  tin  ir  heathen  countrymen.  Its  canons, 
to  the  number  of  eighty,  ha\e  come  down  to  us,  which  is  not 
tlie  ca.se  with  most  of  the  previous  councils.  Several  of  ihe 
councils  of  Toledo  an;  also  very  inqxjrtant  for  the  elucidation 
of  church  history  and  controversy,  esjwcially  on  questions  of 
disei[iline. 

The  (ireek  or  Eastern  Church,  .since  its  separation  from 
Rdine,  hi;s  held  its  own  general  councils  or  synods  under  the 
presidciMT  of  the  (wiimenie  patriarchs  of  Con^tanthiojile. 
[GitKKK  Cni'ncii,  P.  C. ;  Rissian  CiiiRcn,  P.  C] 

The  Protestant  and  Reformed  Churches  have  also  held  their 
councils  or  synods,  such  as  Dort,  Synod  of,  P.  C.  The 
.Synrnl  of  Embden,  in  1571,  and  that  of  Sandomir,  for  the 
Protestant  dnn-chcs  of  Poland  ;  the  synods  of  the  S<-ottish 
chui-ch,  and  the  convocations  of  the  church  of  England,  are 
also  a  sort  of  national  councils  ;  but  the  Protestants  in  general 
do  not  atiniit  the  divine  inspiration  and  consecpient  infalli- 
bility of  the  councils,  whether  general  or  national,  though 
they  acknowh'dge  the  doctrin*  s  propounded  by  the  firft  two 
fi'cumenie  councils  of  Ni<'e  and  Constaniinople. 

COUNT.     IDkclaratkiv,  P.  C. ;  Plkadisc,  P.  C] 

COIIXTKUPAIIT.     [Dekj),  P.  C.J 

COUNTERPOISE^  is,  generally,  a  mass  of  brass  or  iron 
Ro  disj»ose<l  as  to  keep  a  jiart  of  some  instrument  or  machine 
in  equilibrio. 

The  instruments  cmployetl  in  practical  astronomy  are  gene- 
rally mounted  .«!o  that  their  centrcs  of  gravity  are  supjiorted, 
in  w  hich  case  they  reipiire  no  counter|)oise  :  but  a  relleeting 
circle,  for  example,  when  ])laced  in  any  pr»sition  except  one 
which  is  hori/(mtal,  has  its  centK'  of  gravity  on  one  side  of 
the  pillar  which  sup])orts  it ;  and  a  mass  of  bm^s,  so  conncct<.>d 
with  tlur  axis  of  the  circle  as  to  lx»  always  on  the  side  of  \hc 
])illar  which  is  oj)posite  the  latter,  serves  the  purjwse  of  keep- 
ing the  instnnnent  steady. 

A  transit  instrument,  or  a  nuind  circle  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude aii<l  weight,  whose  pivots  wonid  ]>re.<is  heavily  on  their 
supports,  is  sometimes  provided  with  (ounternoiscs,  one  for 
each  ] joint  which  is  to  be  relieved  :  this  is  applied  at  one  end 
of  a  lever  which  i.-^  supported  by  the  pillar  or  stand  of  the 
instrument,  the  other  end  lK?ing  connected,  near  the  pivot, 
w ith  the  axle  ;  and  thus  the  pTCWurc  is  dinuni&hcd  or  wholly 
removed. 
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A  briJge  which  U  capable  of  bi'mg  hmioi]  on  bomonlal 
ioitits  at  one  of  its  extrcmitk's  [DBAWilRlD^:iKt  P*C,J  usually 
has  its  weight  rt'lieveij,  or  ivlmost  wholly  riMiiovod,  hy  a  cinm- 
lcr[K)Jse,  so  tlutt  the  tiiachincry  i^molcjytii  to  raise  it  has  little 
except  tlio  r<?s»i>tam  e  arisiiiif  troiii  triction  to  overcome.  I'he 
counterpoise  is  al  one  extremity  of  a  chain,  which  parses  ovvv 
a  [jyllc^y  nt  tlit.'  top  of  a  ^jillur^  and  ts  attached  at  tlie  other 
extremity  to  some  |>art  of  the  brid|;e. 

Now^  since  ailmwbmlge^  in  beiag^  rniscil  or  lowered,  exerts 
on  the  sus(>end]n<r  chiiin^t  a  i»tmin  which  increa-ses  as  thi*  hritigc 
declines  more  IVom  a  vertical  ]>oditJon,  it  is  uecessary,  in  order 
that  this  strain  may  l»c  always  in  cquilibrio  willi  the  constant 
weig^ht  Jicrving^  as  a  coimter|Xkise^  that  the  latter  should  move 
on  a  surfuce  uhose  figure  ia  determvtied  consistently  with  that 
condition.  Tlie  rules  for  the  resolution  of  fortes  give  ex- 
pressions for  the  strains  to  which  the  two  [>arts  of  the  chain 
are  subject  in  the  directions  of  their  Icngrths ;  and,  maLinj; 
these  equal  to  one  another,  there  is  obtained  an  ccpiaticn 
which  may  be  shown  to  lie  ttiat  of  an  epitroehoid  i  such»  coii- 
senuentivj  is  the  lii^nre  \*hich  should  \y?  given  tcj  the  surface 
on  which  the  conntcrjKfi^e  is  to  slide.  It  should  he  observed 
that^  in  the  investi|fation,  the  effective  wcigrht  of  the  draw- 
bi-id^fc  is  not  its  absolute  weigflit  (net in {j  at  the  centre  of 
gravity)  ;  but  is  equal  to  this  latter  weight  diminished  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  fukTuun^  or  joint,  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  and  from  the  point  at  which  the  chain  is 
attached  to  the  bridge,  generally  the  ojipositc  extremity  of  the 
Utter. 

If  the  pidley  over  which  the  chain  pa-^ses  is  close  to  the 
elevated  extremity  of  the  bridge  when  the  latter  is  in  a  verli- 
cal  |x>sJtion,  the  length  of  the  chain  will,  of  ccmrse,  be  cr|iiul 
to  the  diagonal  of  a  sqiiare  of  which  the  length  of  the  bridge 
is  one  side  :  then,  a  circle  whose  centre  corresponds  to  tlie 
joint  of  the  draw  bridge  j  and  whose  radius  is  the  whole  length 
of  the  chiiin,  being  sopposed  to  revolve  on  the  circumferenee 
of  a  hxcd  circle  of  equal  raditis  ;  a  point  sup  posted  to  be  on 
tlie  produced  radius  of  the  revolving  circle,  or  e]jicycie,  at  a 
distance  from  its  centre?  etjual  to  the  difference  lit^tween  twi<^e 
tlie  lenglli  of  the  radius,  orchaini  and  the  length  of  the  bridge 
wdl,  by  revolving  with  the  epicycle,  describe  the  required 
curve. 

The  great  telescope  recently  executed  by  Lord  Rosse,  at 
Fafsonstownj  Irt^iandj  turns  upon  a  joint  at  its  lowrr  extremity  ; 
andj  being  intended  to  decline  frcun  a  vertieaJ  |iosition  bcjth 
towards  the  north  and  the  south,  it  is  |>rovided  with  two 
coimterj;ioigc5,  in  nnier  to  racilitate  its  elevation  or  deftression. 
One  of  thcjw?  weights  is  on  a  chain  which  is  attachetl^  at  orie 
extremity^  to  a  point  near  the  object  end  t>f  the  telc3co|)c, 
and,  at  the  other»  to  a  fixed  point  at  the  top  of  the  wall  ;  this 
|i*>]nt  lifting  so  situated  that,  in  elevating  the  tclcsc<ij>e,  the 
weight  descends,  and  describes,  by  it«*  gnivity,  n  circular  are 
coineiding  nearly  with  tlie  proper  c|>itnKhoid  The  other 
weight  is  at  the  end  of  a  lever  projecting  horizontdly,  from  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  tele?co|>e,  when  the  latter  is  in  a  verti* 
cal  jwsition  ;  and  then,  consequently,  it  acts  with  the  greatest 
jiower  t  its  action  dinunishe*,  by  the  lever  being  elevated  or 
depre*s*-Hi,  as  the  telescope  declines  from  the  vertical  towards 
the  north  or  south. 

COUNTY  COURT.     [Coubts,  P.  C] 

COUNTY  RATE.  County  rates  are  taxes  levied  ft^r  the 
purpoiM'  of  defniying  the  expenses  to  whieh  counties  are  liable. 
They  are  levied  either  onder  the  authority  of  ads  of  p:ul la- 
ment, or  on  the  princijde  that  as  duties  are  im|Mise(J  iij>on  a 
county  there  must  l^e  a  jwwer  to  raise  the  money  for  tlie  costs 
incnnred  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

The  antient  pur|Km^s  of  the  county  rate  '  were  to  provide 
for  the  nraintenance  of  the  county  ctiurt?,  for  the  expeniM^^  in- 
cidental to  the  county  jmlire,  and  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment of  the  county  ;  for  the  ixiyment  of  common  judicial 
fines ;  for  the  maintenance  of  places  of  defence  (sometimes 
however  provided  by  a  separate  tax  common  to  connlies  and 
to  other  districts,  culled  Imrybt^te),  iirison?,  guots,  bndgea 
(when  these  were  not  provided  for  hv  a  tL'|)tirate  tax  eomnmn 
to  counties  and  to  other  districts,  called  bmAl*ofe)^  and  occa- 
sionally high  roads,  rivers,  nnd  watercourses,  and  for  the  jKiy- 
inent  of  the  wages  of  the  knights  of  the  shire.  Additions  to 
these  purjioses,  some  occisiomd  and  pome  [*enminent,  were 
made  from  time  to  lime  by  statutes.  The  kind's  aid*;^  taxes^ 
and  Eui»idies  werfi  usually  first  imposed  on  the  county,  and 
collected  as  if  they  liad  been  county  taxes.  But  the  fii'st 
•tatute  defining  any  of  its  present  purposes  (though  now  re- 
jmfhd  Bs  to  the  mode  it  pre*<'ribes  for  imposing  the  tax)  was 
jmmcdm  the  22nd  Hen,   VI IL     1' rw\  that  Inw  Mp  \v>  \Ue 


present  new  purjxises  have  crmsfimtly  U*en 
and  distinct  rates  were  constantly  aeviM  Ibff, 
parativeiy  little  imj>artancc,  and  to  raise  f 
msignitieant  in  amount*'     (Keport  an  Lot 
Poor  Law  Commissioners.) 

The  asses-sment  and  collection  of  acporats 
not  only  very  inconvenient  and  troiiblesoini',  hot 
that  the  charge  of  collection  and  assessment 
eeedcd  the  sum  rated.  For  remedying  this  evil 
II,  e,  20,  was  |Missed,  whereby  justices  of  the 
or  quarter  sessions  were  enahhil  to  moke  a 
answer  the  puryKise  of  the  distinct  ratri  prrii 
under  various  acts  of  parliament  fi>r  the  |i 
gaols,  prisons,  and  houses  of  corrcition,  such 
u|>nn  every  town,  |Kirish,  and  place  withi 
coll ec ted  by  the  churchwardens  and  o veneers, 
|ioor  nites  of  every  parish,  and  paid  over  to 
ot  hundrtHls,  by  them  to  treasurers  appoint 
and  again  by  them  to  whomsoever  the  juf^t 
The  county  rate  for  lunatic  asyhims  is  howev< 
a  special  i*ate,  and  so  is  likewise  the  county 
assize-courts,  scssion*houses,  judge*'  lodg* 
provisions  of  the  statutes  under  which  th( 
are  disregarded,  mid  the  justices  [loy  the  e 
general  county  rate.     This  is  the  case  also 

the  county  and  dbtrict  [lolice  force,  where ,„  , 

bli^hcfi,  tlioygh  it  is  dii-ected  to  be  a  special  rate- 
some  other  sjieeial  rates  which  are  rr  '   rn' 
rates,  one  of  which  is  the  rate  for  reimr 
costs  incurred  in  the  burial   of  dead   liiuh 
tlie  sho]  e  of  the  sea.     The  contnhutioris  of 
this  rate  would  {terhaps  not  timount  to  a  fd 
pense  h  of  Cfaunie  defrayed  out  of  the  gcncml 

In  places  where  there  ia  no  poor*s  rate  the  c 
directed  by  12  Geo,  II,  c.  29.  to  be  levied  by  tl 
stable  or  other  ]icvn*e  officer  of  the  place  in  the 
as  |>ofvr  rates  are  levied,  an<l  paid  over  by  him  to 
stable  of  the  hundred.  The  counties  of  York, 
ham,  Laifccaster,  Chester,  Westmoreland,  CunJ 
Northumberland  J  were  excepted  from  thecompull 
that  the  county  rate  should  be  levied  along 
rate,  and  it  was  letl  discrtlionary  vvith  the  jufi 
counties  at  quarter-sessions  to  direct  the  co( 
h'vied  either  by  the  churchwardens  and  ov 
the  jjoor  nite,  or  by  the  [^f^tiy  eonsi^dde  by  an  m 
the  manner  of  the  ]x>or  rate.  The  rales  t0  I 
|ilicahle  to  the  repair  of  bridges,  gaols,  pH.SDns, 
con-eetiou,  on  presentment  made  by  the  gtuinf 
assizes  or  quarter-sessions  of  their  wanting  n'|; 
act  gave  to  the  churchwardens  and  over«rePB  a  ri| 
against  the  rate  on  any  jjartieular  piri^li  to  the  j 
next  SL-ssions,  It  alsu  contained  pnivisioa^  mabl 
ticcs  to  contract  for  reimirs,  to  ol>lipc  collcctofl 
&c.  It  was  not  the  object  of  this  aet  to 
rates,  nor  to  vary  the  obligation  to  ynxy,  but  m* 
the  eolJection  of  the  amounts  previously  Icvi 
coiitflinetl  an  exception  of  places  not  thereli 
payment  of  all  or  any  of  tlie  county  rates 
and  also  a  (jrovision  that  tlie  rate  shtMild  be 
parish  or  place  in  such  proportions  as  any 
Ibrmer  acts  therein  referred  to  bad  been  m 
this  last  provision  is  now  to  be  intcrprc 
the  next-nu'ntioned  act  as  ap[ilying  only  to  cht 
proportionable  rates. 

ily  the  55  Geo.  III.  c.  51,  further  imi 
made   in   the  assessments   to  county  mUev^ 
counties  at  quarter- sessions  were  by  it  ont] 
Eir  and  equal  county  rate  v  hen  circui 
all  the  purposes  to  which  the  county  stock  ( 
should  increai'ter  be  made  liable  by  law,  exit' 
the  county  except  liberties  or  fran: ' 
extensive  jurisdiction.     The  act  c< 
giving  [lowers  tor  enforcing  piiyii** 
tuining  the  value  of  prfijiei  ty  fop  the  piir|ifj*-e 
tor  reuulating  the  right  of  apjieal  given  f«v    iL- 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  foniier;  > 
counties  where  tlie  rates  had   l»cen  pi;. 
make  use  of  that  act ;  extending  the   proF 
plares  having  commissions  of  the  |ieacr  witk 

By  (he  50  (»to  III.  c.  49,  extra  [tur(»rhii 
though  not  rateable  to  the  relief  of  the  ]^ 
jcct  to  county  rates,  and  certain   poweri 
^  ctsccrtain incut  of  boundaries  bctwicn 
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ilioes  ot  lepfinite  jurisdicdofi,  for  the  purpose  of 
!  letyinar  county  Tat«. 

'  G«?o.  HI.  c*  94,  the  provisioiia  contained  in  the 
I  c*  4&J  as  to  appeals,  were  repealpd,  imd  other 
estibltshed  in  that  resj^ect ;  ana  it  vtiks  provided 
there  were  no  hi^h  constable*,  the  constables  of 
might  levy  the  rates  on  the  warrant  of  the 


Mtce  I 

Wui. 


The  expenditure  iu  the  foUowiitg  years  was  as  under: — 


.  ri.  e.  70,  all  such  prts  of  former  statutes  05 
I  rewards  should  be  paia  out  of  the  public  revenue 
«  upon  conviction  for  various  crimes,  were  repealed, 
meted  that  m  future  the  county  rates  were  to  be 
h  the  allowances  to  prosecutors  in  such  prosecu- 
rijoeqaent  statutes  the  costs  in  the  prosecution  of 
emeanottrs  are  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  By 
e.  64,  the  principle  of  compenation  to  witnesses 
Or*  at  the  eipense  of  the  county  was  carried  into 
Bftlemively,  In  1836  however  the  govemmeiit 
Uiat  one-half  of  the  cxpeuse  of  prosecutions  aod 
lee  of  prisoners  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 

Geo.  IV.  e,  85,  the  powers  of  former  acts  were 
pJacei  where  tJjere  were  no  separate  church- 
\  wliere  no  separate  or  distinct  poor-rate  has  been 
IT  ])laoe  €EJttendiDgr  into  two  or  more  counties, 
her  dtYisions ;  justices  were  empowered  to  appoint 
uc  and  assess  the  county  rate  in  extra-parochial 
no  poor-rate  exists,  and  certiun  refulatioos  were 
tsireai  for  ratca. 

I  6  Wm,  IV.  c.  48,  all  buainesa  relating  to  the 
m1  application  of  county  nte  is  to  be  transacted  in 
lid  upon  due  notice. 

k  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  76,  J  112,  after  a  pnmt  of  a 
i^  quorter^sessions  has  bc-cn  nmde  to  any  borough, 
ft?  in  which  such  Ixmsiigh  is  situate  are 

tt);  therein  to  imy  county  rate  thereafter 

mi  \\'  II  o)  iodi  boroughs  are  to  bear  the  expenses  ' 
na  at  the  aanzes. 

Vict,  e.  33,  high  constables  are  relieved  from  the  | 
^ng  the  county  rate  and  payiug*  it  to  the  county 
St  theic  functioiis  are  to  be  undertaken  by  the 


lal  acta  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time  for 
e  eoimty  rates  in  particular  connties.  On  this 
iro*8  *  Justice  of  Pfiwoe/  20th  edit.,  Cmtnty  littte, 
isSBient  nqr poses  for  which  county  rates  may  be 
merated  at  lengUi. 

iltnre  of  county  rates  in  England  and  Wales  in 
k2  wat  as  follows  : — 


nra. 

1n31. 

Incu  per 

£, 

£. 

OnlT 

•          * 

.  42,237 

74,501 

76 

&C  92,31<> 

177.245 

92 

*  45,785 

127,297 

178 

«              »              • 

*   16,807 

28,723 

70 

1            .        « 

.   34,218 

157J19 

359 

ra&d  Militia   , 

•   16,976 

3,116 

659 

36,6«48 

4338 

*     8,d90 

31,lL»3 

248 

,     8,153 

15»254 

87 

,    16,315 

51.401 

215 

.    17,456 

32.931 

88 

aa.  Printing,  &c. 

.   15.890 

59,061 

31.5,605         783,4^1 
idlabiirsod  in  1834  under  the  dilferent  heads  of 
wluch  proviaion  is  made  by  the  county  rates 


BnaifB,  &C. 

— -  —  hjc^  ^^j  Haintnining 


Courts  of  Jusitice,  BuUiliiig,  Be- 


eFeaee  .         «        .        « 

of  PriaoncTS  bcfbre  Trial 
of  Transports 

npTxhendnig  and  Conveying 

tiigh  and  Special 

■         •        ■         «         > 
i  of  Principal  and  Interest 
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£. 

222,787 

13.tJ51 
ISviTl 
131,416 
31,880 
31,030 
10*370 
7,621 
14.007 
15.648 
78,022 
5i>,ni 

€93,747 


£^ 

£, 

1835 

705  Jll 

1840 

855,552 

1806 

699,840 

1841 

l»(rir;,o;i5 

1837 

C04403 

1842 

M3<»ji8 

i8a8 

681,842 

1843 

1,295,615 

1839 

741,407 

In  the  last  three  years  the  coonty  police  expenditure,  which 
in  1843  amounted  to  243,738/.,  is'includoij. 

From  1830  to  1838  the  proportion  of  five  heads  of -.vt,„,.j^^ 
tore  was  69  per  cent,  of  the  total  cx|>rnditure  :  — I:  t 

I»crcent.  J  Gaols,  S>'7  ;  Prisoners*  Maintenance,   *  i     » 

seditions,  19"9;  Constiibles  and  Vagrants,  4*3  |>cr  cent. 

The  county  rate  is  levied  on  the  same  description  of  pro- 
perty as  the  poor's  rate,  that  is,  on  lands,  houses,  tithes  impru- 
priate,  propriations  of  tithes,  coat-mines,  and  saleable  under- 
woods :  the  term  *  lands'  includes  rmprovements  of  J;uids,  l>y 
roads,  bridge*,  docks,  canals,  and  other  woiks  and  erecrions 
not  included  under  the  tenn  '  houses.*  Under  *  houses*  are 
comprehendetl  all  permanent  erections  for  the  shelter  of  man, 
beast,  or  pro|)erty.  Mines,  other  than  eonl-mines,  are 
exempted,  and  the  eiempdon  extends  to  limestone  and  other 
stone  ouarrie?»,  or  to  other  matter  that  is  obtained  by  quarry* 
inp.  The  county  rate  is  to  be  assessed  upon  jmriiihes  *  rate- 
ably  and  equally  according  to  the  full  and  fair  annual  value  ot 
the  me^stiasres,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  liable,  or 
which  might  l>e  lialile,  to  be  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor/ 
The  sum  assessed  in  1833  was  about  8J  per  cent*  (or  rather 
more  than  cme^twelfth)  of  the  levy  for  the  p^ior,  out  of  which 
fund  it  ii  piud,  and  in  1843  the  ptv  u«f  between  one- 

sixth  and  one-seventh.     Abotit  fivr  t   the  assessrment 

is  jxiid  by  land^  and  three-eighths  by  rums^'v,  mills,  fnanorif, 
can H Is,  &e. 

The  act  56  Geo.  III.  c.  61 ,  already  mentioned,  has  not  been 
found  very  snccojsful  in  rorrertintj  imfair  vabiatiimii,  as  the 
overseers  on  whom  the  re-viduation  <lepends  have  an  iiitere-«rt  ns 
owners  or  occupiers  in  a  low  rateable  value.  *  In  sr>me  ronntics 
the  eontribcition  to  the  Land  Tax  serves  ns  a  scale  for  the  pro- 
jMjrtionate  eontrtlMation.  In  these  cases  the  proportion  haa  been 
onehanffed  since  the  j^nr  17S>2,  notwithstanding  ihe  subse- 
ouenl  iterations  in  the  viilue  of  projiertv  In  cither  miintiea  ' 
the  valuation  to  the  Property  Tar  made  in  the  yi^ars  1814- 
1815  determines  the  scale  of  cctntribution*  In  other  countiea  '• 
some  ancient  scale,  of  which  the  origin  is  unknonn  to  the  "^ 
respective  clerks  of  the  peace,  determines  the  projMirliou.  In 
other  counties  the  nominal  valuation  to  ]>oor's  rate,  uncorrected 
by  the  application  of  the  powers  of  55  (ieci.  111.  v.  51,  und 
made  in  some  counties  in  or  very  early  after  the  year  1739, 
and  in  other  counties  at  various  periods  betwei^n  thiit  dote  and 
the  present  tinae,  serves  aa  the  basis  of  the  contribution  to  the 
county  rate.  All  thcsae  various  praetioes  arc  alike  compioincd 
of  as  uiie<jual  in  the  counties  in  whicti  they  are  adopted.* 
{Report  on  Local  Tfixafwn.)  In  the  session  of  1845  a  bill 
was  brought  in  to  amend  tlie  law  relating  to  the  assessing, 
levying,  and  collecting  of  county  rates.  It  projwsed  that  the 
justiccd  at  general  or  quarter  sessions  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  not  more  tJian  elerren  nor  leas  thon  five 
Justices,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  prepare  a  fair  and  equal 
county  rato,  with  [lOwer  to  alter  and  amend  it  from  time  to 
time  as  drcumstances  mightj-ecjuire.  This  bill  has  not  yet 
passed  (duty,  1845). 

The  pro|>ortion  in  the  pound  to  the  county  rate  valuation  in 
England  and  Wutes  and  for  several  of  ttie  counties  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  — 

England,  ^d. ;  Wales,  ^d. ;  Northumberland,  ^^fl ;  Bed- 
ford,  12^.  ;  Weatmoreland,  2irf. ;  Middlesex,  3 i*/.  ;  Lan- 
caster. HfLj  Anglesey,  24*^, ;  Pembroke,  Id. 

COLU'LING,  in  macbinery,  is,  in  a  limited  9(*nse,  tho 
name  given  to  various  oontrivaDces  for  effecting  ihe  longitu* 
dinal  conneciioD  of  ahafka  ;  though,  in  a  more  genend  acnm 
it  may  be  extended  to  embrace  the  arrangefnonts  by  whicli 
the  jMATts  of  a  machine  may  he  connectetl  or  discoiinci  ted  at 
pleusure,  or  by  which  a  macliine  may  l)e  disengaged  irom,  or 
re-engagetl  with,  a  revolving  wheel  or  shall,  through  >^hich 
it  receives  motion  tram  a  steam -engine,  woler-wheel,  or  oilier 
prime  mover. 

When  it  is  reqfured  to  communicate  motion  to  a consdderftble 
distance  from  ibe  source  of  power,  as  in  the  diiitribution  of 
fiower  to  the  vi&nous  an«u'tmenti<i  of  a  cgtton-imll,  by  j<!earing 
siidi  us  thai  rc[^rt»sented  under  Wiiatiji,  F.  C,  p*  iJl4,  it  i» 
frequently  necessary  to  conntruet  the  long  shafts  by  w  hieb  tho 
mution  k  distributed  in  several  pieces,   not  only  owing  to  tho 
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ImiXMrillili^of  OMkinff  diem  uecumtetv  of  iHe  required  length,  , 
bat  «lao  bccauie,  it"  llicy  were  so  made,  their  ex|3ansmn  and 
contnirtioTi  would  occasion  muth  inconvenicnr^.  It  is  further 
desirable,  in  mun y  cuses,  to  have  the  O[)tion  of  dctorhing  one 
]jortian  of  a  sbalVfrom  die  moving  jiowcr  without  stopping  the 
■djaeent  portion. 

In  sucn  cases  each  distinct  shaft,  or  portion  of  shaft,  may  be 
jjcrfeotlj^upiKirted  by  bearings  of  its  own^  near  each  end  ;  or, 
under  asrtaio  circumstances,  the  coupling  may  be  lo  cocntructcHl 
a£  to  render  one  of  the  bearings  unnecessary. 

The  simplest  mode  of  conn ct!ting  shafts  which  are  »upr>ortcd 
by  bcuringfl  near  each  end,  is  to  make  that  portion  of  each 
snjiit.  which  j»ro]i"cts  lj<^yond  the  l>earin};  of  a  sr^uare  shajx^,  and 
to  unite  the  adjacent  ends  by  means  of  a  coypHnff-box,  which 
umy  be  descril>cd  as  a  square  collar  fitting  the  ends  of  the 
shafts,  and  en  jMible  of  sliding  along  them  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  either  euibnice  the  ends  ai  both  shafts^  in  which  case  they 
must  turn  together  like  one  piece,  or  tlial,  when  it  is  required 
to  disconnect  them,  it  may  be  slid  fully  on  to  one  of  the  shafts, 
leaving  the  other  entirely  free.  Jlolcs  are  provided  in  holh 
the  coupling-box  and  the' shaft,  by  which  a  pin  may  lie  inserted 
to  hoW  tlie  coupling-box  in  wfiichever  jxiaition  it  may  be 
required  to  retain.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  coupling-box 
being  in  the  form  of  a  shding  box  or  collar,  it  U  torniLMl  in 
two  halves,  which  may  l>e  scpomted  at  pleasure,  and  secured, 
when  put  together,  l»y  bollit  or  keys.  On  account  of  the 
greater  facility  of  making  them  iK*rfectty  true,  round  couplings 
and  cotiphniT-boxes  arc  occaaioruil  ly  um'<I  ;  but  as  tlieir  efficiency 
in  tranflmitiing  jjower  de[>ends  wholly  upon  the  connecting 
pius,  of  which  there  should  be  two,  jtfissing  completely  through 
tlie  shaft  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  they  are  not  so  strong 
AS  square  couplings. 

Couplings  are  often  effected  without  coupling-ljoxo^,  by 
the  use  of  what  are  termed  cltdches  or  glmidii^  in  which  pn>- 
jections  of  variows  forms  from  arms  or  discs  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  shaftSt  arc  em|)loycd  to  lo<'k  them  together,  in 
some  cases  onlv  while  the  machinery  b  in  motion  \  while,  by 
the  removal  ol  one  of  the  engaging  members,  by  sliding  it 
Ijoek  upon  the  ihaft,  the  connection  may  U*  broken  at  plea- 
sure. 8och  contrivances  admit  of  infinite  variety,  and  may 
be  made  ti>  disengage  tbemseli'cs  whenever  the  moving  power 
fsaaaes,  by  fixing  one  of  the  engaging  n»eml»ers  y|Kjn  a  pivot 
in  fucli  a  manner  that,  when  the  prcAsyre  upon  it  is  relaxed, 
it  fklls  out  of  Hie  way.  This  is  esj>eeially  the  case  with  such 
(hitches  Ds  act  on  the  principle  of  the  ratchet  and  click. 
Fiy.  1  represents  a  clutch  witli  projecting  arms,  which  en- 


Fitj,  2  represents  one  of  various  forms 
contriv^ancc  known  as  llooke's  uniircrMl  jttOCf 
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pge  with  each  other  by  mere  contact,  and  will  turn  in  either 
dlttM!tion.  As  the  engtiging  members  of  this  clutch  an*  not 
Mttached  to  each  other,  it  aflbrds  scope  for  expansion  and  con- 
traetion  without  occasioning  tihe  straining  and  injury  which 
might  be  occasioned  by  a  niopo  rigid  coniiwtion,  smtf  it  al^o 
obviates  the  difficulty  of  throwing  alt  the  machinery  into  mo- 
linn  at  the  ^auie  nioment,  since  one  shaft  may  have  to  turn 
nearly  half  round  btdbre  it  has  to  impel  the  adjoining  one. 
8iinietimes  however  a  similar  cou])ling  is  lo  coni^tructed  tliat 
the  connectbn  is  nvade  by  pins  passing  through  the  two  arms. 
In  some  couplings  the  arms  or  glands  are  single,  so  that  the 
rmincction  may  be  eomjjared  to  a  corouion  crank,  instead  of 
being  double,  and  forming  a  double  crank,  as  in  Fig,  1  ;  and, 
nhen  it  is  desired  to  prevent  the  machinery  fmm  turning  the 
wrong  way,  the  arms  may  be  jointed  with  a  kind  of  hinge- 
joint,  iimuiir  to  that  of  a  common  two*fcMjt  rule,  which  will 
cauM  the  bar  to  be  quite  stiff  to  resist  a  strain  in  one  direction, 
althmigh,  if  the  motion  be  reversed ^  the  joint  will  give  way, 
an^l  llic  connection  will  be  broken. 

When  each  length  of  shaft  has  only  one  bearing,  the  coup- 
lirij^r  must  be  of  tuch  a  eonstniclion  as  not  mcrefy  to  com  pi 
one  fthofi  to  turn  with  the  other,  but  also  to  cause  the  juii- 
j*»jrt4'd  Olid  of  one  shaft  to  sustain,  by  a  scarfed  or  mortice  and 
Urion  joint,  or  by  some  similar  cofitrivaiice,  the  unsup|x>rted 
rih/  oftht  mljommg  shaA« 


by  which  shafts  which  do  not  lie  in  a  rij 
other,  or  which  are  liable  to  change  their  I 
this  resfject,  may  !>c  made  to  tuni  i?ach  other. 

be*  used  as  a  sul)st flute  either  for  an  oniii 

l>evil  gear,  this  joint  or  connettion  %t\\ 
ther  of  those  contrivances  can  do.     A* 
circumstances  under  which  such  a  eouplinir 
we  may  allude  to  a  scheme  jiatente<i  hi  lt*t?5, 
for  propelling  railway  carruijges  on  ileep  f    " 
tnunicating  the  rotatory  motion  generated 
gine  to  all  the  wheels  of  every  cafrkfe  * 
the  medium  of  a  system  of  «>ds  thns 
ouently  capable  of  receiving  and  im^ 
tne  train  were  in  a  straight  line  or  on  a  c 
cause  the  side  of  one  carriage  lo  form  m 
that  of  the  adjoining  one.     The  details  of 
ingenuity,  which   is  here  referred   to  wmplf 
striking  illustration  of  the  powers  of  the  unin 
coupling,  are  given  in  Hebert's  *  Engineef't  a 
Eucyclo]Mf»dia,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  465,  466. 

\\  hen   [lower  is  conveyed  to  a 
means  of  a  scries  of  re  vol  ring  shafts,  the 
irregular  and  im certain  ;  but  this  evil  may  be^ 
jure,  rectified  by  pUicing  a  fly *w heel  to 
at  oT  near  the  extremity  of  the  series. 

In  nil   contrivances  for  dtsengagring  and 
chinery  while  in  ujotion,  it  is  neccsMiy  lo  i 
of  inertia,   which  reciters  it  both  dimcttlt 
bring  a  mnchine  suddenly  fir^»tn  a  state  of  pert 
motion.     When  <he  counection  is  formed  by  KM 
gi  d  \*  heels  this  difficulty  is  esjKTially  felt,  and  < 
while  it  is  very  easy  to'discotmect  sticii  wbeds, 
t**»miijonly  tennod^  to  throw  them  tfNi  cf  fear^  \ 
moving  the  axis  of  one  of  the  wheeb,  w  by  flidti 
along  its  axis  until  its  teeth  arc  dtaei)gi^g«d  frai 
tliey  cannot  be  re*cngaged  without  great  risk  «f 
teeth.     In  this  resj>eet,  as  aibowa  tnder       ^ 
312,  a  conn ection  by  means  of  itrtpt  < 
Such  a  cfinnection  tdwava  hoa  aomo 
power  of  yielding  tocur  Ibe  effect  oTawdden 
when  employed  in  cormec^kin  vitk  tbe  last  ood 
a  contrivance  illustrated  under  Saw-hiix,  P»  ' 
479,  it  affords  perhaps  the  safest  methml  known  a 
Htopptng  maehmery.     Sometimes  a  fimilBr  rflect 
by  iiie  use  of  an  endless  cord  or  band  \mmiuf  t< 
levt,  one  of  which  is  on  a  moveable  axle,  i' 
wnich  the  tension  of  the  band  may  be  <i 
neither  the  axle  of  the  driving  puUi^,  nor  trtct 
one,  cun  be  made  moveable^  the  same  ctfto  may 
by  tile  use  of  a  third  pulley  or  drvm,  fo 
pressing  it  against  the  banJ  the  tension  mar  b* 
luiy  desired  amount,  or  by  remo>ing  it  out  ot  th< 
be  destroy od.     The  small  wheels,  #,  «,  in  the  a 
Bnmers  block  machinerj',  given  under  Saw^ 
Ftff.  G,  though  merely  employed  for  tncmsiof 
and  not  for  taking  it  off  to  stop  tlie  revolvtmr 
trute  f'ueh  a  contrivance.     Bandi  ana  aamraii 
gliding  pylley  which  may  be  locked  tolliaiMI 
sure  by  engaging  it  with  n*volving  glitiidt,  or 
coupling;    but  in  such  a  f«9C  the  sho<4  of 
avoided,  though  the  elasticity  of  the  bomi,  IB 
&li]jping  on  the  pulley  under  the  t'itect  of  n 
render  it  \vm  hazardmis  than  with  ixig-wbe«ila. 

Clutches  or  Ijoyonet  eanoaotkn 
to  start  a  tntin  of  wheelwork  in  wbieli  ika 
are  never  actually  thrown  out  vt  gcmr,     TW  i 
such  a  mode  of  coupling  muy  l»e  in  a  gfvvl  ■ 
by  the  use  of  a  frtction  chitch^  in  whicii  the  ^ 
projections  arc  attached  to  an  etaaiie  open  ti 
metal,  sprung  on  to  a  smooth  wheel  or  drumi 
tightening  screws,  by  which  it  may  be  pitiaed  ti 
of  tightness ;  so  that  while  it  will  alip  nttiid  unti 
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^  overcome  in  fturlinjr^  or  timlcr  Ihr  efltrt 
Mincc,  its  friction  will  be  sufHcient,   under 
_^/  etrcuji»t>uic«s,  to  cnitie  it  And  the  drum  to  turn  toge- 
V  IB  if  ihev  were  one  piece. 

h  mother  contrivanr^  of  the  san»e  cbAractcr  tlie  connec*tion 
Sjcted  by  puahin^r  a  ^solid  ctmiiiil  wheel  or  drum,  mounted 
*  iwRf  into  a  hollow  cone  attMchetl  ti*  »n  adjojnin|if 
Ufaig  whick  the  tViction,  and  conseqtirnt  iiower  of 
nittin^  motion,  inerefwe*  in  proportion  to  the  ailvanpe  of 
ivli!i6  intfi  the  hottow  cone,  Friction  whwls,  with  their 
t  formed  of  the  end  of  the  pm\n  of  wockI,  which 
[hi  ctMifwred  to  a  collection  of  inileHnitely  small  teeth, 
pettier  by  leven»  or  friction  wheels  or  di»cs  placed 
^80  AA  to  be  either  a  little  aepomtcd  or  pn'sj^^l 
At  ptesisure,  ore  also  ocrosiomdly  used.  A  coujiling; 
i  stuis  the  inHchinery  gradually  by  friction  may  be  con- 
'\  irirh  s  fixed  clutch  or  bayonet  coupling  in  such  a  w«y 
re  started,  tlie  connection  of  the  maehinery 
ind  no  longer  dependant  upon  mere  friction. 
Lil  fietaits  upon  the  inbjetrt  of  tnis  article  are  given 
silent  *  Praetical  Essays  on  ^I ill- Work  ami  other 
VjL  ^J  Robertson  Buchanan,  with  additions  by  Tred- 
Cscofffo  Rennie,  8vo.,  Lend.,  1S41,  pp*  262-306, 
» AlftBion  fa  made  to  couplings  which  disengage  them- 
I  Qoder  the  influence  of  any  undue  strain  ujjon  the  ma- 
r,  md  A  plan  is  propo^^d  for  diminishing  the  risk  of 
r  <t>gged  wheels^  by  introducing  spring  spokes  in  die 
1  of  the  pair,  the  teeth  of  whieh  are  nwrc  likely  to 
E  tli«n  those  of  tlie  pinion.  The  subject  is  alw  treatefJ  at 
^liogth  in  Barlow's  *  Tr<?atise  on  Manufactures  and  Ma- 
r*  in  the  '  Enrvclopce^Iia  Metro politAim/  sect,  46-5K 
7RT  BARO.^.     [Maxob,  PC] 

CUSTOMARY.       [Coptholb,   P.   C.   and 

ROLLS,  [CoPTaoLD,  P,  C.  and  P.  C.  S] 
^URTOIS,  JACQUES,  a  celebrated  ^jatOe- painter, 
Ijr  CAlIed  le  Bourguignon,  was  bom  at  St.  Hippolite, 
m^oQf  in  Franche-Comt^,  in  162L  He  was  in- 
la  hi»  art  by  his  father,  an  obscure  painter,  and  having 
■oquaintance  of  a  French  officer  at  Milan,  whither 
rery  young,  he  entered  the  French  service,  and 
the  Army  for  three  years,  drawing  from  the  life  all 
itHking  incidents  and  scenes  of  the  camp,  tiie  march, 
■field,  by  which  moAns  he  learned  to  portray 
with  extreme  boldness  And  truth,  lie  made 
the  actqimintance  of  Guido  and  Alboni  at  BoSogiia, 
bfld  every  opportunity  of  perfecting  himself  in  the 
ikl  part  of  his  art.  In  Rome  likewise  he  made  the  ac- 
e  of  the  principal  fiainters  of  his  time — Pietro  da 
M,  A.  Cerquozzi,  and  others. 
Iirtpending  some  years  in  the  execution  of  vnHous  works 
iKDoe  and  in  Venice,  during  which  time  he  became  a 
Bi  and  A  widower^  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  entered  aa 
bralber  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuit^,  for  who«e  estab- 
Ke  painted  several  religious  works^  besides  many 
fcr  ftrangers  and  others  unconnected  with  the  Institu- 
He  WAS  most  successful  in  small  works;  his  st_yle  did 
idfe  lArge  figures,  and  ho  had  little  ability  to  paint 
His  pictures  are  not  uncommon ;  there  are  several  in 
Bf  tJie  prinei[i«d  galleries  of  Europe,  and  they  never  fail 
kct  notJce^  by  their  surprising  spirit  of  conception  and 
tkm;  in  colouring  also  tney  are  warm  and  chnracteristie. 
iAd  of  apoplexy,  at  Rome,  in  1676. 

appears  in  Italy  to  have  Itidlanieed  his  name  into 
CbriefCy  as  some  of  his  etchings  arc  so  marked,  and 
If  flo  written  by  Italian  writers :  he  was  also  called 
)»«iii  Italy. 

^youoger  brother  GtnLi,At:ME  Coubtois,  bom  in  1628, 
tibo  A  very  celebrated  painter,  but  in  a  different  style. 
"e  piipd  of  Pielro  da  Cortona,  and  the  fi-iend  of 
ittB,  ami  lived  chiefly  at  Rome,  where  he  died,  in 
i|Aefiee  of  taking  some  quack  medicine  for  the  gout,  in 
His  subjects  arc  chiefly  from  sacred  history,  painted 
m  churches,  but  he  frequently  ajuisted  his  brother ; 
toiA  of  his  own  inasterpieeea  is  a  great  battle  of  Joshua, 
b  pilace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  painted  for  Pope  Alexander 
His  style  was  correct,  antl  perfectly  free  from  miinnpr* 
of  bi«  works  have  been  engnived,  and  he  etched  a  few 
Unttdf.  His  Battle  of  Joshua  was  enaraTed  by  A. 
mtf  la  four  sheets,  and  dedicated  to  Casunlr,  King  of 


k  tie$  phts/hmeux  Peintres.) 


D'Argenvilie,  Abr^e  de 
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COURTS,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  [EccusiAtritAi, 
COUATS,  P,  C,  S.] 

CnU8iN,  JEAN,  A  ^ery  celebrated  French  painter, 
sculptor,  and  geiituetrician,  contemporary  w  ith  11  lUtsso  and 
Primatiecio  in  the  lixleenth  ctntury.  The  date  ncidicr  of 
his  birth  nor  death  is  known  ;  but  he  was  born  at  boucy  near 
Sena,  was  the  first  Frenchman  who  attained  difUnction  In  his- 
torical liuinting,  and  was  the  prineijiai  Jiivuurite  at  tiie  Fn*nch 
court  in  the  n*\}iM3  of  Henri  II, ,  Fran^^'ois  II.,  CharU-s  IX. | 
and  Henri  III.  He  is  soaietiioeA  in  the  vague  language  uf] 
false  criticism  termed  the  foun<lcr  of  the  French  schoc*!,  w  hich 
however  mt^uns  nothing  mure  than  that  he  \\m  the  first  dis- 
tinguished French  historical  jiainter.  He  niarricd  the  (hiughtir 
of  a  French  general  otfiner,  Lieut. -tien,  Rouj-iseau,  ol  t^cns, 
and  he  was  established  chiefly  as  a  painter  on  glass  there,  but 
he  generally  spent  a  portion  of  the  year  at  Paris.  His  must 
f^lebmted  picture  is  the  Last  Judgment,  painted  for  tht 
Minims  of  \  inoennea,  And  now  in  the  Louvre.  Though  not  j 
a  work  of  a  high  order,  it  Is  carefully  executed,  and  in  part«  | 
well  drawn  though  liArah,w«ll  foresliortened,  and  well  thoujfli 
highly  coloured ;  it  wi»  eamved  by  Peter  de  Jode  the  elder, 
in  twelve  sheets ;  the  whole  print  is  lour  French  feet  high, 
by  three  feet  four  inches  wide,  And  one  of  the  largcat  print* 
in  existence. 

Many  of  the  old  painted  windows  of  the  churches  of  Sena 
and  Paris  and  elsewhere  were  from  the  designs  of  Cousin, 
Ho  was  also  a  writer  of  ability ;  he  wrote  on  geometry  atid 
persj>ective,  and  a  small  work  on  the  pro  portions  of  the  human 
tMxly,  with  illustrative  wood-<^uts,  which  went  through  many 
etlitions;  the  first  work  was  published  in  1500,  and  an  c<lition 
of  the  second  was  printed  in  1625,  in  4to,  under  the  f ul low- 
ing title— '  Livre  m  Pourtraicture  de  Maistre  Jean  Cousin, 
Peintre  et  {Jeornetrien  trOf  excellent,'  &c. 

In  sculiiturt*  his  priiicijial  work  is  the  monument  of  Admiral 
Chabot,  m  the  church  of  the  Celestines.  There  arc  still 
some  remains  of  his  paintings  on  gloss  in  the  church  of  St. 
(jervais,  wbicii  were  his  principal  work.s  of  this  class  at  Paris* 
He  was  still  living  in  IbW^  and  much  advanced  in  years. 

Cousin,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  placed  a  pope 
in  hell,  in  his  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  is  supposed  by 
many  to  have  oeen  a  Protestant,  or  of  the  pretended  reformed 
church,  as  Felibien  expressea  himself,  but  such  an  unfounded 
report^  he  continues,  with  considerable  simplicity,  is  refuted 
by  the  life  he  led,  by  the  regularity  of  bb  conduct,  and  the 
correctness  of  his  pnnciplea. 

(Felibien,  Eni Miens  aur  les  Ki<!»,  f(v,^  dm  Peinircs,) 

COUSTOU,  the  name  of  two  very  dtstingulshed  Irench 
sculptors  J  brothers,  of  Lyon. 

Nicolas  Coubttou  was  born  in  1668,  and  having  receivecl 
some  instruction  From  his  father,  who  was  a  carver  in  woo«l, 
he  went  in  his  nineteenth  year  to  Paris,  and  became  the  poi/rl 
of  his  uncle,  Antuine  CoysevoXr  a  distinguished  sculut4>r. 
When  only  23  years  of  age  he  obtained  the  grand  AtWemy 
prize  in  sculpture,  and  went  in  consequence  as  a  pensioner  to 
Hume,  In  llouie  Coustou  paid  more  attention  to  the  modern 
than  the  antient  works  in  sculpture.  His  favourite  masters 
were  Michelangelo  and  Algardi,  whom  he  studied  for  their 
opinx'iite  *]ualitie3,  endcLivouring  to  combine  in  hi»  own  works 
the  merits  of  each ;  to  modify  the  har^h  vigour  of  Michel- 
angelo by  the  less  evident  giwe  of  Aigardi.  He  remained  in 
Rome  three  years,  but  from  his  |)eculiar  taste  and  the  charac* 
ter  of  his  atudtea,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  could 
have  appropriated  much  of  the  symmetry  And  dignity  of  the 
anticju*^. 

His  first  great  work  in  Paris  was  the  colossal  group  repre* 
senting  the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  Mame,  now  in  tlie  gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries:  thei-e  are  four  other  statues  by  Coustou 
in  the  same  gArdeii,  of  which  the  best  is  the  Berger  ChAsseur. 
He  made  Abo  the  eelebmted  group  of  the  Tritons  of  the  rustic 
cascade  at  Versailles,  But  his  work  of  highest  pretensions  if? 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  choir  of  the  tathe*Jral  <d' 
Notre  Dame,  generally  called  le  V<eu  de  Louis  XIII. ;  the 
igures  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louia  XIV.,  which  were  on  each 
Bide  of  it,  until  1831 ,  when  they  were  destroyed,  were  by  Guil- 
laumc  Coustou  and  Coysevox  respectively.  He  executed  many 
other  (listinguinhed  works  at  Lyon  and  at  Paris,  for  which  he 
was  wt?li  rewarded  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  A  small  pension  was 
settled  upon  him  by  the  city  of  Lyon :  he  enjoyed  two  pen- 
sions from  the  crown,  amounting  together  to  0OGO  fimnca.  He 
died  in  1733,  having  been  forty  yeAiv  A  member  of  the 
French  Academy. 

GuiLLALiMK  CocATOU  WAS  bom  in  1678,  and  waa  also  the 
pupil  of  his  uncle  CoyicTox*     He  went  likewise  to  Eoau;  »s 
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a  pcnsioT»i*T  of  the  French  ffovomment ;  it  appears  how- 
ever that  lie  nnvcr  enjoyed  tiie  jwnsion,  or  U  was  at  least 
piiid  witli  such  irrepulurity  that  lu*  was  forced  to  earn  his  own 
mairitt'iiiincej  Tor  wliieh  he  wag  chiefly  indobtwi  to  Le  Gros, 
who  employed  him  on  his  bas-relief  of  St,  Louis  of  Goti- 
zaga. 

AJ>cr  Ills  roturri  to  Paris  he  expfutcd  manyeKeclIent  works, 
SGveml  of  which  were  for  the  gardens  of  Marly,  but  aro  now 
at  tho  Tuilerles  ;  others  are  at  Versailles  :  the  two  relebnit4?d 
pTuoiiJS  C'hft'itinjj:  restive  horsc?s,  jiotiiewhat  in  the  actions 
of  the  aiilient  i^roupes  of  Monte  Cavallo,  now  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Champs  Elys45es,  were  at  Marly  until  1794.  Still 
more  celebrated  works  aro  the  statues  of  the  facade  of  the 
Chfiiteau  «rEau  opfiosite  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive  bas-rcliefs  of  the  princijml  entrantx*  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalided,  He  executicd  also  the  colossal  bronze  figure  of 
the  river  Rliune  for  the  monunienl  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Lyon  ; 
the  corrcsponfiiuBT  fignre  of  the  Sabtie  was  by  Nicholas  Coustou, 
Bud  they  are  now  both  preserved  in  the  town-hall  of  Lyon ; 
the  statue  of  Louis  XI  V^  was  destroyed  during  the  revolution. 
He  died  in  1746,  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paiutingond 
Sf:ulfitiire,  The  French  are  not  agree<l  as  to  the  relative  meriti 
oJ«  tncso  two  sculptors,  some  preferring  Nicholas,  and  others 
Guillaume :  the  style  of  the  latter  in  design  varied  less  than 
that  of  Nicolas  from  the  antient  stimdtrd  of  proportions,  but 
they  were  both  more  French  in  then*  tastes  than  Greek* 

GcfLLAi'ME  CousTou  thc  Yotiogi^r^  likewise  a  distinguished 
artist^  was  the  son  of  the  elder  Guillaume.  lie  was  nom  at 
Paris  in  1716,  obtained  also  the  grand  prire  of  the  Academy 
in  sculpture,  studied  five  years  in  Rome,  and  died  treasurer  of 
thc  Actidcmy  in  177L  He  desi^ied  the  scnlptores  of  the 
front  of  the  church  of  St.  Gencviiive,  which  were  removed 
when  that  building  was  converted  into  the  Pantheon  :  they 
were  executed  by  a  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Dupre. 

(De  Funtenai,  Dklionnaire  des  Artistes^  &c. ;  D*Argen- 
ville,  Vies  (ks  famevx  Archiiectes  et  Sculpieurs ;  Galignani, 
History  of  Paris.) 

COUTO,  DIOGO  DE.     [Barros,  P.  C] 

COWLEY.  MRS.  HANNAH,  whf)se  maiden  name  was 
Park  house,  was  (jorn  at  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  in  1743, 
She  was  married,  about  1772,  to  Mr.  Cowley,  a  captain  in 
the  East  India  Com|mny*s  army,  by  wliou;  slie  bad  three 
children.  Her  husbjuul  was  a  mun  of  taste,  whona  she  con- 
sulted in  thc  com ]?o&i lion  of  her  works  :  and  the  first  of  her 
oluys,  *  The  Runaway,*  was  commenced  half  in  jest,  on  her 
tuaband  rallying  her  for  expressing,  in  the  theatre^  a  belief 
thiC  she  couid  write  a  drama.  Her  life  wiis  swnt  in  the 
dlg^nified  quiet  of  an  English  laijy,  mixing  but  little  in  tlie 
world,  and,  notwithstanding  her  tirauiatic  turn,  visiting  even 
the  theatre  very  seldom*  She  died  at  Tiverton  on  the  11th 
of  March  J  1809,  having  survived  her  husband  about  ten  years. 
*  The  worL^  of  Mrs.  Cowley,  Dramas,  and  Poems/  were  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  edition,  1809-1813,  *i  vols*  Bvo*  Among 
thvm  are  three  naixative  ijoems  of  considerable  lengtli,  but 
indifferent  merit,  *  The  Maid  of  Aragon,'  '  The  Scottish  Vil- 
lage,' and  the  *  Siege  of  Acre/  The  artificial  character  of  her 
IMX^tical  taste  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  she  was  the  *  Anna 
^latilda  *  who  corresponded  with  Mr.  Merry  under  his  news- 
jiaj>cr  signature  of  *  Delia  Cmsca/  Her  two  tragedies  likewise 
are  worthless.  Of  her  nine  comedies  leveral  aro  much  better. 
One  of  them,  ^  The  Belle's  Stratagem,'  wliich  first  appeared 
in  1780j  still  maintains  its  place  as  a  lively  and  execllcnt  acting 
j>Iay :  and  *  A  Rold  Stroke  for  a  Husbaiid,'  a  pla^  somewhat 
similar,  ha-*  been  rej>eatedly  revived  both  in  its  ongioal  shape 
and  with  alterations. 

COXIE,  MICHAEL,  a  very  celebrated  old  Flemish 
painter,  Iwrn  at  Mechlin,  in  1497.  He  studied  first  under 
Bernard  van  Orley,  and  devoted  afterwards  much  time  to  the 
atudy  of  the  works  of  Raphael  at  Rome,  and  even  tbere  ob- 
tained distincrion  as  a  fresco  painter.  He  retnmed  with  an 
Italian  wife,  and  with  a  good  stoek  of  ItaJiim  iirt,  to  hts  own 
country,  when?  he  enjoyed  great  renown  and  amassed  a  large 
fortime  by  his  works.  They  were  chiefly  altar- pieces,  and 
many  of  the  best  of  them  were  carried  to  Spain,  but  he  kept 
a  considerable  gallery  of  some  of  his  choicest  productions,  in 
three  bouses  or  palaces  which  he  possessed  at  Mechlin.  lie 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1592,  aged  ninety-five,  in  consetiuence  of 
a  fall  from  a  scalfblding,  whilst  engaged  in  i>ainting  a  picture 
in  the  towTi-house  of  that  place. 

Though  the  works  of  Coxie  had  much  merit,  he  is  now 
better  known  for  his  elalwrato  copy  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb,  in  the  church  of  St.  Bavon,  at  Ghent,  by  the  brothers 
Eydi,  titan  ior  his  own  original  productioxis.      It  b  a 
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large  altar-piece  with  foldin|r-wmgif  in  two 
sions,  an  up]K^r  and  a  lower  division,  each  with  ti 
a  side ;  six  of  these  winga  arc  now  in  the 
Berlin,  and  the  other  parts  are  still  at  Ghent 
the  two  oc^ntre  pictures  of  thb  aitar-pieoe  ts  also 
Gallery,  God  the  Father,  and  the 
Lamb  ;  olher  parts  are  in  the  Ptnakothek  of 
the  royal  gallery  of  the  Hague:  in  M 
tignres  of  John  the  Baptist  and  thc  Vn 
Hjigue  are  all  the  wings.  The  copy  v 
Philip  11.  of  Sjmin,  and  finished  m  1559, 
uninterrupted  labour,  for  which  he  wat 
about  400/,  sterling,  or  sixteen  times  as  ini 
Charles  V.  paid  Titian  for  his  portrait  in 
pinting  this  jncture,  Coxie  complained  to 
could  not  procure  a  blue  good  enough  to  paint  Ik 
drapery  with,  upon  which  Philip  wrote  to  Tidi 
ultramarine,  which  Coxie  received,  and  he  usedc 
tJie  value  of  thirty -two  ducats  over  the  nngle  fala^ 
thc  Virgin.  The  copy  was  painted  with  eztrtfl 
kept  sfnnew  hat  softer  than  the  original ;  it 
long  time  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  pdaoe  of  Mail 
it  was  removed  and  sent  to  Bniasda  by  GeM| 
during  the  French  oecnpation  of  Spain.  Cf 
says  that  Coxie  himself  took  it  to  Spain. 

(Van    Mander,    Levea  der   Scmlden;    JTi 
23-27,  1824  ;  Passavant,  KmiUrm*^  <hirck 
gien;    Waagen,    Verzi^niu   der   Gsmfitcb^ 
KdmqHcfien  MuMumi  tu  Berlin*) 

COYSEVOX,  ANTOINE,  one  of  the  roort 
of  the  French  sculptors,  was  bom  at  Lyon  in  1 
was  originally  S|)anish.     He  distinguished  hii 
early  as  his  seventeenth  year  by  a  statue  of 
went  after wanis  to  Paris  to  perJect  himself 
He  was  scarcely  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Fiirstcnberg  to  di 
Savenie  in  Alsace,  in  which  he  was  occul 
After  the  completion  of  these  works  he  returned 
a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  Pj 
raries,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  A( 
He  made  two  bronze  statues  of  Louis  XIV,, 
of  the  Hcitel  de  Ville,  and  the  other,  a 
statue,  for  the  States  of  Brctagtie.    Among 
works  are  the  two  winged   horses,  in 
Fame  and  Mercury,  placed  one  on  each  si 
to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  from  the  Piaoa 
they  were  originally  in  the  garden  of  M 
most  elaborately  worked,  but  they  ahow 
The  horse  of  Mercury  has  a  bridle,  and 
without  one,  a  conceit  which  b  said  to 
Napoleon.     In  tlie  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
young  fawTi,  a  flute- player,  and  two  other  fi[ 
He  made  also  for  the  garden  of  Marly  the 
and  Amphitrite,  for  ChantillY  the  marble 
ContJ(S,  and  many  works  for  Versailles,  incli 
fieations  in  bronze  of  the  rivers  Dordogne  and 
also  of  ttie  finest  sepulchral  monuments  in  " 
vox,  those  of^ — Cardinal  Mazarin  at  Quatra 
Ferdinand  de  Fiirstenlierg  at  St, -Germain- 
at  St.  Paul ;  and  tlie  roost  elaborate  of  all, 
St.  Eustache.      Coy  se vox  was  also  an 
busts.     When   be  died,  in   1720,  he  n 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

(De  Fontenai,  Dictionnaire  ties  AfiiMeM^  ht.^ 
ville.  Vies  des  fameuz  Architecies  d  Sculfd^ufi; 
Hi&toru  of  Paris.} 

CRAB,  a  kind  of  portable  windhiss,  orniaefaiiii 
weights,  or  otherwise  exerting  force,  by  wiodif^ 
chain  round  a  horizontal  barrcL  , 

Some  confusion  b  occasioned  by  the  Indcfinlti 
which  mvh  terms  as  windlass,  crab,  and  crane,  ta 
might  perhaps  add  capstan,  arc  applied  lo 
for  the  etEcient  and  eeonomictd  employment 
upon  the  mechanical  principles  explained 
AxLm,  P.  C,  p.  307.  WoTDLAss,  P.  C„ 
times  usod  as  a  general  term  for  all  such 
in  a  more  restricted  sense  it  b  applied  to 
of  a  horizontal  barrel  turned  round  by 
handspikes,  or  leven;,  inserted  in  hdea  i 
ties.  The  texin  capsian  is  usually  confined  to  a 
mtus  with  tliti  barrel  placed  vertically,  at 
WiwDLAss.  Wmca  AKU  Axhx,^  p.  CnP» 
given  to  several  varieties  of  windhisa,  "—~ 
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If  SO  called  by  beings  tumod,  nnt  by  hanifitpikcs 
CIS,  but  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  handle  called  a 
are  windlafiseii  usually «  though  not  always^ 
i^nems  of  winch-handles,  and  j^enerdlly  having  a 
mm  for  multiplying  the  power  by  means  oi'  toothed  gear, 
jBcribcd  under  Wt?iCH  anj>  Axue.  They  are  usually 
ted  ia  a  strong  heavy  framework  of  woc»d  or  iron,  and^ 
I  employed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  but  one  which  iii- 
I  eooiidcrable  strain,  they  are  either  bolted  down  to 
iporary  foundation,  or  loaded  with  he^vy  weif^hts  put 
me  framework.  Craljs  are  much  used  in  building-  o[)e- 
■,  tfaey  being  oflen  placed  on  the  ground,  and  employed 
Ir  wei^ts  by  means  of  a  rope  carried  over  a  pulley 
to  an  elevated  part  of  the  scaftbld,  as  in  the  case  repre- 
i  onder  Scaftoldikq^  P.  C,  p.  499,  Jiff.  3.  In  like 
Ibev  arv  applied  in  raising  the  weights  or  rammers  of 
rtrmg  engines.  In  the  kind  of  railway  scaffold  described 
LDiNG,  pp.  497 1  49S,  the  uppermoet  carriage 
crab  which  lifts  a  stone  or  other  weight  ▼ertically, 
light  directly  over  it ;  and  in  some  cues  a  crab 
to  ejEert  [jower  horizontally,  or  nearly  so.  In  all 
important  to  provide  a  crab  with  a  ratchet  and 
similar  contrivance,  to  prevent  it  from  nmning 
the  application  of  the  power  is  6usi>ended ;  and 
bus  accidents  have  occurred  even  where  such  have  been 
yed,  owing  to  some  failure  in  their  action,  or  to  the 
te  of  paJt  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  well  to  have  two  separate 
k,  either  of  which  may  suffice  to  stop  the  machine  if  the 
ihaiild  fail.  An  ingenious  contrivance  for  controlling 
K&m  of  a  crab  by  means  of  a  brake,  intended  especially 
ft»  employed  to  regulate  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies^  is 
bed  under  SunMJiJtijrE  Des^jent,  P.  C\^  p.  192. 
bs  ire  sometimes  tenniMl  portable  cranes,  but  the  term 
Ik  properly  confined  to  a  different  class  of  machines ^ 
bosed  for  a  similar  puqiose.  [CaANjc,  P.  C.  S.] 
AG,  the  upnenna^t  of  the  distinctly  tcitiary  strata  of 
pd— using  tnis  term  in  a  sense  which  is  perhaps  gra- 
fMnog*  tway,  to  bo  replaced  by  the  larger  meafiing  of 
ib,  nggested  in  this  work.  1  he  crag  of  Norfolk  and 
k  is  pwtly  a  calcareous  mass  rich  in  delicate  corals ; 
r  I  Sttocalcareous  sand  rich  in  shells  ;  and  partly  a  rudely 
pled  deposit  of  sand,  shells,  pebbles,  and  bones.  To 
ifirisions,   whose  origin  is  due  to  diffen  nt  local   con- 

tind  suooesaive  times,  Mr.  Charleswortb  has  assigned 
I  of  Cofalline  Crag,  Rod  Crag,  and  Mammidiferou* 
1   In  Mr,  Lyell's  classification  they  rank  as  Plciocene 

lAKACH,  LUCAS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
hnma  painters,  was  bom  at  Craiiach,  near  Bamberg, 
12,  According  to  a  j  ire  vailing  custom  of  the  time  he 
lUed  after  the  pluce  of  his  birth,  sometimes  also  Meister 
l(  Hid  Lucas  Mahler,  or  Luke  the  painter,  from  which 
in  Id  have  originated  the  false  name  of  Lucas  Miillcr ; 
Haily  name  was  Sunder* 

I  was  apparently  instructed  by  his  father,  and  in  bis 
i^-tiufd  year  (1495)  was  appointed  court  painter  to  the 
t  of  Saxony ;  he  served  in  ihis  capacity  the  electors 
irie  the  Wise,  John  the  Constant,  and  John  Frederic 
iflgossiimous.  In  consequence  of  this  apjiointment, 
lick  lettled  in  Wittenberg,  the  residence  of  Frederic  the 
^IWfd  there  forty-six  years,  and  earned  wealth  and  repu- 
imsbtmdance*  he  was  owner  of  several  houses  there, 
*ii  for  many  years  burgomaster  of  the  place.  The  in- 
*tiin  his  life  are  not  many,  though  he  lived  in  an  evcnt- 
hw,  and  there  are  some  few  worthy  of  note.  In  149"3 
Jcomiiimied  the  elector  Frederic  tne  Wise  to  Palestine 
w  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  made  drawings  of  all  that  was 

EB  and  mturesting  there.  For  tliis  elector  Cranach 
series  of  ix>rtraits  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  alluision 
ne  of  llenneberg,  Frederic  expressly  ordered  him 
^•grest  pains  with  the  Henneberg  hen,  for  she  had  laid 
■*B*  of  Saxony  a  good  egg  i  Frederic  the  Strong  had 
W  lile  county  of  Henneberg  with  her  as  a  marriage 
^  Ckumch  was  particularly  attai^hed  to  the  elector 
'^Wlerie,  and  when  that  prince  was  taken  prisoner  by 
WiV,,  after  tlie  battle  of  Miihlberg,  in  1547,  he  inter- 
■•^tli  the  emperor  in  his  behalf,  but  to  little  purpose, 
|o  be  drew  a  promise  from  him.  Charles  was  v/ell 
N  towards  Cranach »  and  requested  him  to  accom- 
fa  to  the  Netherlands.  He  had  a  |x>rtniit  of  himself 
b(>jr,  by  Cranai!h,  at  Mechlin,  arid  he  asked  the  pain- 
Wen  it  was  painted :  Cnmach  informed  him  when  he 
jeftrs  old,  and  that  to  attract  his  attention  so  as 


to  enable  him  to  paint  the  portrait,  a  Ixjautifully  painted 
arrow  was  stuck  in  the  wall  upjwsite  to  where  the  emperor 
sat.  The  narration  pleased  the  emperor,  and  he  dismissinl 
him  with  a  present  of  a  silver  plate  of  Hungarian  ducats,  of 
which  however  Cranach  took  very  few  ;  and  he  p-crsisted  in 
his  refusal  to  aecom|Miny  the  emperor  to  the  ^elherlands. 
He  would  not  leave  his  prince  the  elector  John  Frederic, 
with  whom  he  shared  his  five  yejirs'  imprisonment  at  Inns- 
bruck, and  upon  his  release  in  1 552,  his  eldest  son  and  €*ra- 
nach  were  hia  only  companions  on  his  return  home,  Cranach 
retired  to  Weimar,  and  died  there  in  the  following  year,  which 
was  the  eighty-first  of  his  age,  according  to  the  inscription  to 
his  memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Jakob, 

Cranach  was  acqyainted  with  many  of  the  principal  men  of 
his  time  and  country  :  he  and  Luther  were  intimate  friends, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  brought  about  the  marriage  of  Luther 
and  Catherine  Bora :  he  apriears  to  have  pointed  LutheKs 
jwrtrait  many  times,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  engraved  ^ 
some  of  ill  em  by  several  engravers.  He  was  acquainted  with 
Melancbtbon  and  Bugenhagcn.  Cranach  had  several  sons 
and  duoghters ;  Johann,  the  eldest,  studied  painting  in  Italy^ 
and  died  young  at  Bologna,  in  1536  :  another  ton,  Lucas 
Cranach  the  younger,  was  bom  in  1515,  and  died  in  1586  as 
burgomaster  of  Wittenberg,  and  with  the  reputation  of  a  dis- 
tinguished painter. 

After  Cranach's  death  a  medal  was  struck  at  Wittenberg 
to  his  honour,  with  his  iKirtrait  on  one  sidef  and  the  arms 
granted  to  him  by  Frcdenc  the  Wise  in  1508,  consisting  in  a 
crowned  winged  serpent  ilpon  a  gold  ground,  on  the  other. 

The  principal  works  of  Cranach  were  executed  between 
150G  and  1540,  and  they  are  ne^irly  all  still  in  Germany, 
especially  in  Upper  Saiony.  In  the  Dresden  Gallery  there 
are  twelve,  in  tliat  of  Vienna  fourteen,  at  Munich  eig^t,  and 
at  Berlin  there  arc  twenty'three  attributed  to  him,  but  they 
arc  mostly  of  small  dimensions.  His  masterpieces  are  his 
altarpicoes  in  various  Saion  churches,  and  one  of  the  principal 
of  these  is  the  large  mystical  representation  of  the  Crucifixion 
in  the  church  of  Weimar.  It  is  ^tainted  on  a  large  jmnel,  with 
folding  wings,  w  hioh  are  minted  on  both  sides.  The  com- 
position is  scarcely  intelligible,  and  b  selected  without  taste ; 
It  contains  portraits  of  John  Frederic  and  his  family,  and  of 
Cranach  and  Luther  which  are  the  b<*st  figures  in  it :  it  is 
executed  with  all  the  lalxjrious  care  and  exactness  of  the  best 
Cermati  [laintcrs  of  that  f>eriod,  of  whom  Cranach  himself 
was  inferior  to  Albert  Diirer  aloue  in  his  best  period,  but 
Diirer's  superiority  is  confined  to  design  and  com]->osition.  A 
description  of  this  altarpicce,  more  remarkable  for  its  execu- 
tion, fii^e,  and  singularity,  than  any  other  oiialitics.  was  pub- 
lished, with  engravingB,  by  IL  Meyer ^  at  Weimar,  in  \H\Z, 

In  colour  and  in  all  res[>e<;ts  except  elegance  of  design, 
unity  of  effect  and  composition,  in  which  he  was  wholly 
deficient,  Cranach  was  one  of  the  most  distipgulshcd  painters 
of  his  time  ;  and  in  execution  he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious 
artists  that  have  ever  lived.  He  was  a  good  portrait  jjainter, 
an  excellent  animal  painter,  and  also  a  good  miniature  jiainter, 
and  illuminator  of  manuscripts  :  there  ore  several  manuscTipt 
volumes  containing  drawings  in  miniature  by  Cranach  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Jena.  Cranach  is  said  to  ha?o 
also  engraved  Ix^th  in  copper  and  wood,  and  many  works  are 
attributed  to  him»  but  with  very  little  certainty  ;  there  are 
howevtT  many  prints  in  both  styles  after  his  vi orks,  but  few 
of  tliem  proijably  were  executed  by  himself. 

There  are  many  Gerroan  notices  of  Cranach,  more  or  less 
detailed,  eariy  and  recent,  and  there  are  at  least  three  distinct 
lives  of  him.  The  first  was  written  by  Professor  Christ,  and 
published  in  the  *  Acta  eruilita  et  curiosa  de  Franconia/  Niirn- 
lierg,  1726 ;  a  second  was  published  in  1761,  at  Hamburg,  by 
C.  E.  lleimer,  *  Historiach*critische  Abbandlung  tibtT  das 
Leben  und  die  Werkc  Lucas  Cranachs  f  the  last  is  the  xcry 
full  life  by  J.  Heller,  *  Lucas  Cranachs  Leben  und  Werke,* 
Baml>erg,  1821  ;  and  Schudow's  *  Wittenbergs  Denkmuler 
der  Bildnerei,  Bnukunst,  und  Malerei,'  &c,,  Wittenberg,  IH25, 
conttiins  descriptions  and  engravings  of  works  of  both  the 
Cranachs,  Conceniing  the  engravings  and  wood-cuts  attri* 
huted  to  Cnmach,  see  Bartsch,  *  Peintre-Graveur.' 

CRANK,  a  machine  employed  for  raising  weights  verti- 
cally by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  acted  noon  bv  a  windlass, 
but  carried  over  a  pulley  or  wheels  attached  to  tlie  extremity 
of  a  projecting  arm  or  jib,  from  the  puppoiied  rcMmblance  of 
which  to  the  neck  of  a  crane  tlie  machine  is  said  to  derive  its 
name. 

The  common  warehouse  crane,  which  is  usually  formed  of 
iron>  may  be  compared  to  an  inverted  L,  the  vertical  portion 
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of  whicb  is  «o  mounled  00  to  form  a  pivot  or  nxm  upon  which 
tho  whole  may  be  swung  roond,  so  that  the  htirizonlal  ami, 
which  is  strengthened  by  diagonal  stnita,  may  either  ftrojcet 
from  the  face  of  the  binldingr  to  which  it  is  attache*!,  so  that 
a  rope  dropped  from  its  oslremity  nill  reach  a  weight  which 
htfl  been  brought  within  a  fpw  feet  of  the  wall  in  a  curt  or 
tmr^f  or  may  be  drawn  round  with  its  load,  after  it  has  been 
woynd  up  to  the  re<|uired  heij^ht,  until  the  load  is  landed  u]>on 
one  of  the  floors  of  the  warehouBc^  through  an  opening  in  the 
side  wall.  Such  a  crane  may  be  mounted  near  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  employed  for  landtng  goods  upon  any  tlioor  which 
liM  an  opening  immediately  under  it ;  and  wlien  out  of  use  it 
may  be  so  turned  that  the  horizontal  arm  lies  parallel  with 
and  close  to  the  wall.  The  rof)e  or  chain  of  such  a  crnnc  is 
conducted  along  the  horizontal  arm,  round  one  or  more  pulleys 
or  sheaveSj  into  the  warehouse,  where  it  is  connected  with  a 
kind  of  windlass  or  crab»  which  is  usually  provided  with  two 
sets  of  gearing,  for  working  at  different  vcW'ities,  so  that  in 
raising  light  goofb  a  much  greater  sjieed  may  be  given  to  the 
rhuin  with  the  same  motion  of  the  winch-handles  than  when 
the  hwd  is  very  heavy,  A  provision  is  sometimes  added  to 
allow  the  chain,  with  it?  grapnels  or  hoolcs,  to  descend  very 
quickly  when  unUnidid,  without  detaching  it  from  the  handles^ 
or*  IpAving  it  to  descend  and  unwind  itself  from  the  windlass 
merely  by  its  own  weif^lit.  Where  it  is  allowed  to  descend 
by  gravity  alone,  a  bnike  or  fly  should,  in  ail  cases,  be  added 
to  regulate  and  control  its  descent. 

Wharf*eranesarc  frequently  of  somewhat  different  constmc- 
tiun,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  they  usuidly  stand  alone, 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  self-supported,  instead  of  being 
attached  to  and  sup^iorted  by  a  wall,  or  a  po«t  secured  lo  a  wall. 
'J'bc  anneited  cut  represents  such  a  crane  of  ap|i]t>vied  con- 
struction.    In  this  figure  aistk  vertical  pillar  of  iron  or  wood, 


the  lower  end  of  which  is  firmly  soeored  to  a  foundation  of 
tnas^mry,  while  the  upjRT  enrj  terminates  in  a  pointod  or  coni- 
cal piu»  u|x>n  which,  as  a  pivot,  the  revolving  part  of  the  cmne 
rests  and  turns  ;  b,  b  is  the  jib,  whieh  is  fixed  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  projects,  though  unequally,  on  each  side  of  the 
pillar;  r,  c  arc  wrought-iron  rods  descending  from  the  jib  b 
to  support  a  massive  collar  d^  which  is  so  constructed  as  to 
turn  smoothly  and  i^teadily  round  the  base  of  the  pillar  ;  and 
Cj  e  are  struts  or  braces  alnitting  upon  the  collar  dt  and  sup- 
porting the  ends  of  the  jib.  Both  the  jib  ftnd  ita  struts  mny 
he  made  double,  and  connected  hy  blocks  uid  tranftrerBc  rods, 
tbe  ends  of  which  are  shown  by  small  circles  in  the  cut,  fh 
ft  massive  framework  attuched  to  the  revolving  part  of  the 
cnme,  and  giving  support  to  the  windlass  ^,  which  may  be 
compared  to  a  crab.  The  barrel  is  fixed  on  the  aiis  of  the 
large  toothed  wheel,  which  is  turned  by  a  suulII  pinion  on 
the  axis  of  tlie  wineh-handle  h.  From  the  Iwrrel  the 
chain  or  rope  is  conductwJ  over  the  wheels  or  pulleys  i,  i, 
ttamiM  at  the  ends  of  the  Jib,  between  the  two  jkarallel 
pi«*Cfi  of  which  it  consists,  and  under  the  moveable  pulley  or 
runner  j,  which  carries  the  hook  or  gmpnel  to  which  the 
load  is  to  be  attached.  Tbe  end  of  the  chain  is  then  carried 
up  and  serurcfl  firmly  to  the  iib.  By  thi«  irningement  the 
power  \b  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  ditfercnc©  between 
the  diameters  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  by  which  the  chain- 
barrel  is  worked,  and  is  further  doubled  by  the  adoption  of 
Ijie  runner  [Plixkt,  P.  C,  p.  118]  or  moveable  i>uUey  to 
which  the  hook  is  attached.  Where  so  great  a  power  is  not 
required  the  runner j  may  be  disjiensed  with,  and  the  hook  imiy 
be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  chain,  in  which  cose  the  load 
irl/i  bo  nuBcd  in  bidf  the  time,  but,  aujipoiiDg  the  power  ap- 


plieil  to  the  windhus  to  be  the  sune,  1 
mnnol  exceed  one- half  of  what  miiy  hit 
Immediately  tjeneath  the  collar <l  if  a  bvgs 
wheel,  fixed  finnly  ujxm  the  pillar  a;  ind 
engaging  with  it,  and  worked,  thrrmgh  tb« 
gear  tiot  shown  in  the  cut,  by  turotn|t  tbe 
contrivance  the  crane  may  bit  turned  round  m 
hook  over  Any  object  lying  within  its  cii 
after  it  is  raisetl  from  the  bout  or  camftge  fhn»  ^ 
be  unloaded,  the  whole  machine  may  be  tamtd 
to  dej»osit  it  iijion  any  other  point  within  the  twf 
jectiner  jib. 

The  above  is  only  one  form  oiit  of  mmnj  wM 
represented,  but  it  mtiy  terre  to  ooafej  to  h 
generally.  Though  it  ia  in  most  eaam  m  conffi 
ment,  it  is  by  no  means  essential  that  the  wii 
form  part  of  the  revolving  stmctufe  «f  tba  on 
cases  the  turning  of  the  windlan  it  efieelMl  i( 
handles,  but  by  a  tread- wheel  worked  bf  Mfni 
horses  or  oxen.'  In  others  the  wtMe  or  fuf|il| 
steam-engine  is  made  available  for  the  ptirposa,  I 
tm  <m  Mrrnvfactwes  mid  MoHiinerif,  in  tha  •  1 
Metroplitana/  sections  396,  397)  daicnbai  |«| 
working  cranes  by  thif  or  other  meebanicml  powi 
by  the  eompreeeion  of  air  into  a  strong  veasM ;  i 
by  exhausting  a  vessel  or  receiver.  In  thcso 
a£  in  Bramah*5  plan  for  working  cranes  by  hyi 
sure,  which  IS  describefl  in  the  same  work,  the  f 
tmusmittcd  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  conni 
disconnected  from  the  crane  by  the  turning  of  a 
other  mixles  of  working  cranea,  one  whieh 
its  skigulartty  rather  than  for  any  decided  nMfllj 
was  patented  by  Mr.  L.  Wright,  and  bronglit  1 
at  the  VVc^t  India  Docks,  in  which  tbe  pown 
winch-handles  in  turning  an  axi$L,  is  communieal 
to  a  aeries  of  levers,  whieh,  acting  in  sueceemn  I 
roller*  pro^Jecting  laterally  from  the  rim  of  mi 
mount  en  on  the  axis  of  the  chain-barrel,  foreei 
elowly,  but  with  grtt\t  power,  Beprefaentatioi 
also  of  Revises  patent  crane,  in  which  the  fad 
intervention  of  ratchet- wheels,  turned  round  by 
ing  motion  of  a  single  lever  of  considerable  lei^ 
in  llebert's  ^  Engineer's  and  Mechanic's  Eaeyi 
*  Crtine/  In  Jamieson^s  ^  Dictionarx  of  Midiil 
art.  *  Crane/  ia  a  full  aecoant  and  detailed  rap 
Watt's  jib-crane,  a  machine  peeultarly  adapted 
purixMes,  owing  to  ita  prlability,  f>ower,  and  pi 
not  only  over  every  point  lying  in  u  circuhir  liiM 
projecting  jib  Is  the  radius,  l>iit  also  over  evofj  nl 
within  that  circle.  In  this  crane  the  central  pN 
machine  is  required  to  be  portable,  is  held  fast  I 
and  the  jib,  instead  of  lymg  across  ita  upper 
placed  in  a  po^sition  resembling  tlic^  stnita 
above  cut ;  its  lower  end  abutting  upon  a  coUtr^ 
the  pillar,  while  the  upper  end  is  suppmiird  T 
nected  with  the  top  of  tne  pillar^  wbien  tackle, 
by  a  separate  wtncn,  aflbrd^^  the  means  of  chaa^ 
formed  by  the  jib  with  the  pillar  at  pleasure^  aon 
of  bringing  the  hmd  nearer  to  or  removing  it  fti 
centre  of  motion,  as  circumstaneea  nay  require. 
able  cranes  are  made  to  balance,  bj  meaiia  of  CMM 
80  as  not  to  need  giiy-ro|>e8.  Suco  may  be  m^ 
base  funiishfd  with  wheels  or  rollers.  Some  m 
furnished  with  an  apparatus  for  weighing  as  well  I 
load.  Several  of  ttieae  variettee  of  the  ordinary  I 
I  scribeil  by  Jaraiefon,  who  also,  under  *  Celiar-el 
It  $tm]>le  but  useful  contrivance  for  raising  and  N 
through  a  cellar  o|>eni ng,  by  means  of  a  ariadlii 
a  portable  IWimework. 

The  beooti  fully  simple  and  e^cienl 
some  writers  as  the  Chinese  crane,  u 
be  adntntageously  substituted  for  many  comfitoi 
and  exiH'nsive  machines  employed  for  fmmaa\ 
described  under  WiKcn  asd  Axul,  P,  C.^  |k 
machines  employed  for  simtlar 
Crab,  P.  C\  S. 

CttANK,  in  nmchinery,  ia  a  bend  in  aa  «a] 
reciprocating  motion  in  a  rod  is  made  to  f 
motion  of  the  axle  and  of  a  wheel  wbidl 
with  it. 

The  formation  of  o  crank  k  well  ki 
iliiit  while  the  phme  of  the  crank 
rod,  a  tnovetncnt  of  the  laltor  id,  fr 
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ti^e  sjile  andf  with  it>  the  wheel  to 

P  alotx?  of  the  rnuik  is  ^-oineident  with 

,  €f  ocMirsc,  have  Jio  power  to  prudiM^e 

eotuni  which  the  enujk.  &nd  fulc  may 

nmd  in  tuniiu^,  itiimediateJy  auriei  tl^ 

beyond  tliut  jiosition,  when  a  movcmMit 

'  to  the  direeticin  of  the  former  moveoifliil 

motion  of  the  emnk  and  a:xle. 
t  C!oei|Hited  a  table  in  which  are  shown  the 
i  hy  rotU  c«f  dirttfrent  lengtliSt  in  iunhiu^  the 
10  the  ilrains  on  the  axle  at  the  diifereiit  axigh*^ 
one  of  the  enuik  may  make  with  that  hi  which 
fith  t\ie  dirtetion  of  the  rod  ;  and  it  is  in  onler 
I  far  ss  pci«iibie,  the  motions  produr-ed  by  the^ 
es  that  a  fiy-wheel  is  generally  employed  with  a 

il  planet  whee]  which  was  devised  by  Mr.  Watt 

I  of  CQOvorting  a  reciprocating'  into  a  ctfeular 

conastiDfr  of  a  toothed  wheel,  which 

I  and  one  which  is  attached  to  the  lower 

Ling  rod.      The  latter  wheel  docs  not 

*•♦♦    n*?  the  rod  moves  upward  and  down- 

those  of  the  othtT  wheel,  causu  tlic 

iiJtle,   to  revolve.     This  contrivance, 

)  use  when  a  oonsidembh;  velocity  of  rotation  i« 

lit  oauaes  th^  aite  and  wheel  to  make  two  revo> 

Itme  that  one  only  would  be  ])rodyrcd  by  a 

|^taji«rieded,  in  ^team-engines,  by  the  hitter. 

KLB,  P.  C,  p.  50<J.] 

{Af  a  genu^  of  plkint^  belonging  to  the  natural 
itdaBem,  It  has  4  aepaU  ;  4  uiiguieulut^  petals 
tfa#  oalyx,  und   not  ck»sirig  over   the   stajnens 

fm;  ^28  stamens;  tlic  toni*  elongatod  or 
tJie  henj*  stalked  betw  t^n  o\  »te  and  gJoboso, 
tt  thin  pericarp.  The  j^mniii's  are  uiiann^d 
tt»  with  trilbliatc  leaves  auu  tenuifaaJ  eyme9  or 
'  flowers. 

I  Garlic  p€«.r,  has  20-24  stanirn^ inserted  on  tlio 
cle^  longer  than  the  pi'tals ;  the  berry  ovute  ; 
Bp  acute  ,  the  petals  lanceolate.  It  is  a  Tiattve 
and  thickets  noar  the  fca-side  in  Jumaicii. 
has  a  nauaeous  imcil  and  a  burning  taste, 
lie  root  is  said  to  blister  like  eautharides. 
the  Tapia  or  Common  (larlie  Pe«r,  has  B-16 
nate,  about  three  t'mvjs  m  long  as  tlic  jjetals ;  the 
'tis  long  as  the  stamens ,  the  stigma  sessile, 
mi  globoi«e.  This  plunt  is  a  tree  about  twenty 
fruit  i&  the  ujze  of  a  small  orange.  It  is 
urn  the  We^t  India  Ulandi^  and  from  South 
tfriiit  has  the  bmell  of  giirlic,  and  communicateg 
als  that  i'vpd  on  it.  The  bark  h  bitter  and 
been  employed  in  tlie  cure  of  intermittent 

ii  the  Bilva  or  Mahuni,  is  a  small  tree  beamig 
berry  witl»   a  hiu^i  shell,  and  10-15  celk 
I  besides  the  seeds,  a  large  i^iiautity  of  a  tena- 
|t  gluten,  which  on  drying  btromes  very  hanl, 
|stn*pdirent ;  when  fi^esb  it  may  be  drav^Ti  out 
one  or  two  yards  in  length,  and  so  fine  as 
rperc«^ptible  to  the  nakcil  eyi%   licfnre  it  breaks, 
\  pow  ftowever  transferred  to  the  family  Auran- 
the   generic  mune  JEgie,     It  is  the  Feronia 
~^e  authors.     It  is  found  in  all  fiarts  of  the  Kiisi 
ait  is  nutritious  and  aiiericnt,  and  very  deb- 
it is  recommended  by  Eurojiean  physicians 
|(  valuable  remedy  in  habitual  eo^tivcness,  and  it 
t  lail  to  produce  its  a|>erieot  etK^ts.     The  root, 
e  aUo  used  in  fevers  by  the  Malabar  phy- 

^f  -Va;  Don,  Gardemr"*  DkliDfuiip,) 
v  DE,  one  of  the  most  di8tin|fui,'ihed 


triM  ..a    ,M.£,iirs,  was  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1582, 

ucted   by  Itiipliael^   tlit"   son  of  Michiiel   Coxie. 

J  himself  at  Brusstds,  where  he  ]>uiuted 

's,  hut  he  settled  eventually  at  Clients 

stilt   preserved  in  Uie  museum 

ly  w  his  works  however  ajv 

the  Netherlands,     lie  died  at 

of  Crayer,  in  their  style,  subjects^  and  dimen-  ' 
icrolfy  of  the  highest  pretensions ^  and  tliey  are 
igre42  successful,  but  yet  are  frequently  formal 
^^des  other  grttat  works,  he  painted  at  Ghent  , 


twenty-one  large  altar-pieces  for  the  principal  churches  of 
that  city,  scmie  of  which,  for  their  fulness  ana  dignity  of  suIk 
ject,  correct  and  vigorous  design  ^  and  the  judicious  l)Ci»towal 
of  extra  cajo  in  the  execution  of  their  more  inqwrtant  parts, 
command  our  highest  admiration,  notwithstanding  ji  very 
sensible  coldness  of  effect  tmd  a  certain  formality  of  treatment. 
Ercn  tho  gorgeous  taste  of  Rubens  was  vividly  imorcs^^d 
with  the  great  merits  of  Crayer :  upon  seeing  one  of  hi*  pic- 
tures in  the  refectory  of  die  abbey  of  Afileghem,  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  *  Craycr !  Crayer  I  no  one  will  ever  sur- 
pass you/ 

There  arc  fourteen  of  his  works  in  the  museum  of  Ghent, 
comprising  some  of  his  principal  pictures,  as — St,  Rosalia 
crowned  by  the  infant  Christ ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  lilaise, 
his  last  work,  |>ainted  in  his  eighty -six  di  year ;  and  tliree  of 
the  pictures  [lainted  for  the  triumphal  arches  ercetcc I  at  Ghent 
u[wjn  (lie  occasion  of  the  formal  entry  of  Prince  Ferdinand, 
Infant  of  Spain,  into  Ghent,  in  1626.  One  is  Francis  I.  sur- 
rendering m?.  sword  to  Lunnoy  after  the  battle  of  Pa  via  in 
3  525^  another,  the  descent  of  Charles  V.  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa  in  his  exfjedition  against  Tunis,  ten  years  afterwards  : 
the  figures  of  these  works  are  colossal,  and  they  are  slight  in 
their  execution,  but  at  the  same  time  remarkably  vigoroua  and 
correct.  There  are  a  frw  works  by  Crayer  in  S|iain,  and  he 
is  supposed  to  have  visited  that  ( otuiliy^  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
IV.  Few  of  bis  great  works  have  been  engraved,  and  tliey 
have  comparatively  seldom  been  moved;  they  are  too  large 
for  the  commerce  of  picture-dealers.  The  large  altar-pii»ce 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  amongst  angi  Is  and  sur- 
rounded by  saints,  in  the  gallery  of  Munich,  about  19  fett 
by  12,  and  by  no  means  one  of  the  beet  of  his  works,  C50st,  with 
the  copv  that  was  substituted  in  its  place,  20,000  rix  dollars. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw  this  picture  in  the  gallery  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  makes  the  following  just  observatitin^  u]>on  it  in  his 
'Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland  f—' Though  it  cunnot  be 
said  to  be  defective  in  drawing  or  colouring,  yet  it  is  far  from 
being  a  striking  picture.  I'liere  is  no  union  between  his 
figures  and  the  ground ;  the  outline  is  everywhere  seen, 
which  lakes  aw  ay  the  softness  and  richness  of  eft'cct :  the  men 
are  insipid  characters,  and  the  women  want  beauty,*^*  The 
dead  and  cold  effect  of  this  picture,  as  well  as  many  others  of 
modem  masters  in  tliis  gallery,  sets  off'  those  of  Rubens  to 
great  advantage.'  It  was  (>ainteiJ  in  104C,  and  the  lower 
figures  are  [xjrtmits  of  Crayer  and  his  family, 

( Deseamps,  La  Vie  eUt  Peintres  Fiammuh,  &c,) 

CREDI,  LORENZO  DI,  one  of  the  best  of  the  old 
Florentine  fiaintt^rs  and  sculptors,  was  bom  at  Florence  about 
1453,  His  real  name  was,  according  to  Vasari,  Lorenzo 
SciarjMiUoni,  and  he  acquired  the  name  of  Crcdi  from  his 
master,  a  distinguished  goldsmith  at  Florence  in  that  time. 
Lorenzo  however  did  not  remain  long  with  Credi  :  his  skill 
in  drawing  warranted  his  eichanging  the  art  of  tlie  goldsmith 
for  that  of  the  jiainter,  though  he  had  di.Htinguislied  himself  as 
a  goldsmith,  and  he  aeeordingly  entered  the  school  of  Ver- 
roechio,  iu  which  he  was  tlie  fellow-punil  of  P.  Perugiiio 
and  of  Lionardo  cla  Vinci,  the  latter  of  vi  horn  he  aften^  ards 
imitated. 

Lorenzo  was  Verrocchio*s  favourite  pupil ;   and  when  Ver- 

rocchio  went  t«  Vi*n!c<»,  to  make  the  bnfinze  equestrian  statue 

of  Hartolunien  Colleoni  [VFuaor  f  iiin,  P.  C],  he  left  LorcnzL* 

in  charge  of  all  his  atliirs  at  Florence*     Lorenzo  viifited  his 

master  several  times  while  he  was  engaged  at  Venice,  and 

after  his  unex|»ected  death  in  1488,  hroyght  hi^  body  home  to 

Florence*     Verrocchio  made  Lorenzo  di  Credi  his  i>rineipal 

heir,  and  expressed  a  desire  in  his  will  that  he  miglu  be  in- 

trusteii  with  the  completion  of  tlie  monument  oi'  Collconi, 

I  adding  the  observation,  *  quod  est  sufiicieirs  ad  id  perficien- 

I  dum/  because  he  Is  equal  to  tlie  undertaking.     Crcdi  did  not 

take  possession  of  any  of  Vcrroechio's  proj^erty^  ex<«pt  lils 

I  drawings  and  works  of  art :   the  rest  he  made  over  to  his 

relations. 

It  is  not  enougii  to  say  that  Lorenzo  di  Cix^di  was  a  gfxMJ 

i);jinter  for  his  time:  he  was  an  escellent  jiaintcr  for  any  time, 
lis  Birth  of  Christ,  formerly  iu  the  monastery  of  Santa  Chi* 
ara,  but  now  in  the  crallery  of  llie  Academy  at  Florence,  is 
one  of  the  best  works  m  that  excelleait  eollecticn  ;  it  is  excel- 
lent in  expression,  in  colouring,  and  in  the  cxecuti^^ru  lx>(h  of 
the  principal  and  the  accessory  part*.  His  best  work  liow- 
ever,  in  the  o|)inion  of  Va«iri,  is  the  jMcture  of  the  Madonua 
and  Child,  with  Snints  Julian  and  Nkolas,  jjainted  for  a 
chapel  of  the  Convent  of  Cestello,  but  at  preseut  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  No.  968,  and  in  excellent  presenation. 
Vjisari  mentions  many  of  Lorenzo's  works,  sevenil  of  which 
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J/-/M..,.*  <«i  f),i  /}.;,|^  of  '\tUttt''\  tM/tt*''nU.  ^Mf-n,  a((ain, 
M.».*/,i  *  ,,,ii.i|  f,i„i,  ^u,tu  tUiy  wuf,  »/,'J<.fivi:aii  inrofn<r  wit)i- 
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■••I.  i),„i  *„„i,il, .,  ,!„,,  ,,|  fMiifilfjn«J  wW:<-  muiiin  it  in  Ui  if«t 
#•.•.!.•  /  iM  i«<of,<  •/',.  viroilli,  liofH  iiHy  if  llii.y  ran,  l^iif  all  cvrrntH 
»'•  |"»  M  yirlio  will  U^rrow  %vli<-ni!v«r  otlwrM  will  li-rir|,  wul 
fi'l"**!  fill  loiiii  iM  Ro  riiufli  rnofif-y  «nriM-'I,  iiirfnt  iiifn  huvo,  an 
hi.iMi.  hv.  |i<  II.  (,Mi,„  i),ui  (|,|.  ,„.gj  1^.,,  ||,i,,^  ,,,  UviriK  rapi- 
J..  oMIm.i  i.viii  m  Io  )i..v«-  th.-  iiM-of  llif  rnpitui  of  olhiTH. 
I  li>  I  Mil  my  ol  f.ij.iiMl  ii  viiy  Minii  iliNfovtriMl  lu  nn  instni- 
fiiiiil  li.i  (III.  |»MHliiiiMifi  i,r  wiiilili,  uiiil  UiiiM>  v^lio  liitvf!  if  not 
Ml  Mrill)M|f  III  |,..v  liir  \\n  iini. ,  or,  in  other  wohIn,  to  Hhun* 
Hilli  II  f  ii|ill.iliiit  liii'  |Hol)l«  of  llii-ir  own  imliiHtry,  on  fonili- 
tJiiii  Ihul  iin  ifiiiiNii  lo  ||ii.|ii  mil),  |',„„u  UN  Ihi'v  m|uiru  for 
mimIiIiiii  M  ihihIiiiIIvk.  TIiiin  m  mhhi  nw  H  HlllliriiMit  rupiUll 
iOmIh,  h  Nvitcni  III  i-ii'ilil  liiin  II  niiiiiiiil  |i<ii<l(Miry  to  ari»M',  and 
«Jll  MiMniitio  III  (M-ii\t  mIiIi  till*  iiinruHi*  ornipiliil,  unlrMN  il  hv 
iliiH'kiii  liy  II  fiiMiPhil  nmiMuiilv  nf  pnnM-rly,  hy  iuiiNTfrct 
li'Mril  ••Kiiiiiili.a  li.i  |)„.  |Mivnirii!  iif  il«>li|fi,  or  bv  a  want  of  nm- 
HiIi'Mm.  Ill  fill.  Iiitiviliy  lir  tlii>  iKirfirs  \i||o  iU-miv  to  Ixirmw. 
nlinii  llin  am  tfiy  iiMil  limn  of  a  iiiinilrv  iin«  in  a  Noiintl  Ktatoj 
mill  i>«|illrtl  U  nlmiiilanl,  rnnlit  fomm  fully  into  oiH'rutiuu. 
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'Tw*::  -1  frte'.j  cit*;-*d  in  1  cuclztj.  rrva:  -■■  *  • 
r*^-It:  An-d  h  ij  cnccsiicle  t-'a;  iicijnef  :-.  .*  j: 
arid  proij^rirr  are  opdiairr  cccccciuzts :  ': -:  *:• 
c'^'ialiy  tnir  rT-«Qiti  of  aa  abondicoe  or  cajiuJ  *«r*  & 
m<rnt,  under  circumstauiccs  £&TocrabIe  for  is  zr  r:^ 
rT».-dit  be^raziied  too  freely  for  the  amount  v:\u;  ■- 
it  iii  nipported,  or  if  it  be  forced  boyood  tho  sjiI-t 
of  trade,  speculations  axMl  improTideoce  arv  (n-x-ur 
are  ruinous  to  the  parties  coocemed.  and  dtcpiy  : 
vif'it:ty.  An  apparent  prosperity'  exists  for  a  tir;e 
the  day  of  rcckonin;;:  arrives,  it  is  discovori'd  vy. 
HUrjji  of  creating'  capital,  has  merely  diverted  i:  i: 
vffttmrrnt  to  another  more  speculative  and  hazard o:!' 
Im**;!  fan  only  be  made  ultimately  profitable  by  a  < 
of  the  credit  by  which  it  was  encouraged.  But  if 
Ix;  limited  or  withdrawn,  what  becomes  of  tho  tid 
till  uiKm  which  so  much  reliance  had  been  plafiHi ': 
any  failure  of  the  enterprise,  the  capital  by  which  i 
ducted  is  ffonc  at  once.  This  could  not  liapft-n 
cn^ated  cauital ;  but  it  is  perfectly  accounti*d  l^r 
umlerstorxi  that  capital,  however  it  may  Ix*  circi 
niafle  accessible  by  credit,  in  order  to  be  anplic«l  t 
object  must  have  Wn  withdrawn  from  anotlier,  to 
liable  to  n'vert.  As  one  of  the  forms  in  which  caj 
tributed,  a  system  of  credit  is  of  the  highlit  val 
n>li(Hl  on  as  an  inde()ondcnt  equivalent  of  capital,  it 
or  fnuidulont. 

Am  yet  that  descrii)tion  of  credit  which  consists  i 
imyments  for  goods  nus  only  been  generally  §d\^ 


Ittmot  doM>  ihiB  artirlc  without  a  s]>ecml  notice  of  its 
plhr  rittmcter  iinil  effects,  Thb  system  of  credit  i^ 
nUr  resorted  to  by  fnwlesmcn  to  increase  tJicir  bustne^ ; 
[i  &  imtleniable  tbat  deferred  j>aj  meats  offer  a  strotiff 
Mtiofi  lo  purchiie.  We  ore  always  eager  to  posses ^  art^ 
fMt  of  ponesaioo  sppevs  imaJl  in  remote  pcrf^peclive. 
liaoiftDEncr  buys  aii  article  for  which  he  is  not  to  paj 
iralve  months,  he  becomes  mdebtcd  for  its  vafue^^  ana  he 
P^,  in  fsict^  liorruwcd  tluit  amount  of  tlie  trarlesnmn,  to 
ii  he  must  ulcimatdy  repay— 1st,  the  cost  priiX' of  tlie 
.. .  -]'--'^y^  the  profit  upon  the  sale ;  and,  3rdly,  the  year's 
the  amount  tidvunced.  The  ti-adesnian,  if  lie 
>_,,,_,  jud  fain  rely  upoo  ultimate  paymeat,  is  very  glad 
ipottnge  purchaaes,  and  not  onJy  to  sell  his  goods,  but  to 
»  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  deferred  payments.  If  he 
MtaAiffidcnt  capital  ^  he  must  borrow  money  from  others 
Ikk  him  to  ^vc  credit  -,  and,  of  course,  he  will  charge 
tmUnaen  a  higher  interest  than  be  has  paid  himself. 
he'  case  he  runs  considerable  risk,  for  the  debts  con- 
I  in  ttuB  manner  are  devoid  of  all  security.  The  goods 
JMSfd  and  consumed ;  and  if  the  parties  fail  In  payment^ 
"cm  be  no  restitution  or  compensation,  \Vhen  the 
n  U  fully  establiahed,  many  persons  avail  themselves  of 
ly ;  others  arc  improvident,  and,  witliuut  in  ten- 
exceed  their  means,  and  become  insolvent ;  and 
accidental  circtimstanees  may  prevent  the  tradesman 
ioghis  debts.  His  risk,  therefore,  is  exceedingly 
in  charging  interest  for  his  lotm?,  he  must  cover  [ 
_  V  He  conseouently  cbaiges  not  only  a  reasonable  , 
for  the  risk  whicn  he  runs  in  each  case^  but  also  an 
Inst  all  the  losses  which  he  may  incur  in  his 
us  a  customer  pays  the  price  of  his  own  pur- 
a  kigb  rate  of  interest  for  his  loans,  and  a  portion  of 
debts  of  other  j>eoplc.  Nor  can  any  check  be 
apofi  the  creditor,  as  in  other  forms  of  credit.  No 
is  advanced  with  a  stipulated  interest ;  but  a  groas 
,  in  which  tlie  rate  of  interest  is  concealed.  It 
tant,  and  out  of  all  proijortion  to  the  value  of 
umilied  and  the  accommodation  given  ]  but  it  is 
le  from  the  delusive  price.  This  circumstance  ia 
eaeourBgement  to  fraud  ;  and  it  has  a  tendency  to 
a  injuriously  to  the  consumer  ;  an  evil  ^ihich  even 
itieif,  in  a  great  measure,  to  purchases  jjaid  for  in 

abuse,  however,  or  the  excessive  use  of  this  form 
I,  which  is  mischievous.     If  pwnerly  used,  and  within 
ttmtts,  it  is  as  useful  as  creait  in  any  other  fomi* 
samples  will  suffict^  to  illustrate  this  fioeitiun.     The 
af  atfiereot  consumers  are  irregular  ;  their  consump- 
.     Within  the  year  their  receipts  and  expenditure 
t  the  aame  ;  but  in  point  of  dme,  they  cannot  be 
balanced   and  adjusted   one  to  the   other.     This 
pedit  enables  them  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
without  privation,  and  at  the  cost  of  no  one  else. 
■on  saircely  picreeptiblc,  their  receipts  and  ex- 
adjusted  .     If,  instead  of  satisfy  i n g  th ei r  w  ants ,  th ey 
privation,   trade  would  have  been   injured  and 
!<>yc«l   leas    fully.     Again,   a  man  who   pays  for 
he  consumer  a  year  hence  practically  adds  to  his 
im  equal  to  the  value  of  his  conisumption.     lie 
yefff  of  productive  industry  in  advance  of  his 
icc*     It  is  true  that  he  will  ultimately  have  lo 
together  with  a  high  interest ;  but  if  he  has  been 
meantime,  to  apply  this  ailditional  ca[)ital  so  pro- 
to  leave  a  balance  in  his  favour,  he  has  enriched 
theoominunity.     The  tradesmen  who  have  trusted 
capitalists  by  whom  they  have  been  aided,  will 
^6t  upon  his  consumption,  and  have  realized 
>n  iheu'  loans  ;  while  he*  will  have  given  more 
It  to  capital  and  to  labour  than  he  would  have  l>een 
N  if  he  Imd  been  compelled  to  pay  for  his  own  sub- 
frrim  dav  to  day. 
^ritrt-  other  ways  credit,  in  thb  form,  is  a  valuable 


pub 


and  industry  ;  but  whenever  it  ia  itiju- 
accepted   it   becomes  injurious,     I: 


\s  imi 
In  this 
not  differ  from  other  forms  of  credit.  The 
f  credit  in  general  have  been  already  explained, 
LT*«Jrrcr  form  it  is  judiciously  and  honestly  applied  it  is  an 
B^^ent  in  the  circulation  and  productive  useof  eanital ; 
^^wrrer  it  is  used  without  judgment  or  fraudulently 
J*!,  it  becomes  injurious^  and  wastes  eupitui  instead  of 
fJblgTnir  iff  prowth.  All  great  moans  conducive  to  social 
"■t,  unhappily,  liable  to  tierversioii  and  abuse.  The 
f ,  C,  S.,  No.  W. 


iWic  credit  of  nations  and  mcreantile  credit  have  too  of>en 
t>©en  abused,  as  recently,  in  the  most  signal  manner,  by  the 
Americans  ;  and  the  system  of  tradesmen's  credit  has alao  been 
ghzuncfully  perverted  ;  but  all  alike  are  condirions  inseparable 
from  the  application  of  capital  to  the  infinite  purposes  for 
which  it  is  required.  The  advantages  of  credit  arc  50  great 
that  it  will  always  Im?  extensively  used  in  every  form  of  w  hich 
it  is  susceptible  ;  but  its  evils  nmy  be  mitigated  by  the  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  capitalists,  and  by  improved  laws  for 
adjusting  the  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor, 

CREDIT,  LETTER  (>F\  is  an  order  given  by  l>ankers  or 
others  at  one  place,  to  enable  a  pcTson  to  receive  money 
from  their  agents  at  another  place.  The  i)erson  who  obuiins 
a  Letter  of  Credit  may  proceed  to  a  particular  plaee,  and  nee*l 
only  to  carry  with  him  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  his  expon^eif ; 
and  it  gives  him  some  of  the  ail  vantages  of  a  bankirjg  acconnt 
when  he  reaeiies  his  destination,  as  he  may  avail  himself  of  it 
only  for  part  of  the  sum  named  in  it.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
convenience  which  a  Letter  of  Cretlit  affords,  a  person  who 
was  intending  to  make  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  for  otample, 
would  be  under  the  necessity  either  of  taking  with  him  the 
whole  of  the  sum  which  he  would  require  during  his  alisence, 
or  of  receiving  remittances  from  home,  addressed  to  him  at  |>ar 
ticidar  places, 

A  Li?tter  of  Credit  is  not  transferable.  By  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  a  clause  In  the  Stamp  Act  (65  Geo.  III.  c.  184), 
an  instrument  of  this  nature  would  seem  to  be  liable  to  the 
same  duty  as  ou  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to  b*.'arer  or  order ; 
Emt  in  practice  the  duty  is  o[»enly  evaded.  If  the  law  were 
more  stringently  acted  u[Km,  evasion  of  the  duty  could  be 
easily  practised,  as  a  banker,  instead  of  granting  a  written 
instrument,  could  advise  his  agfmt  privately  lo  jmy  ecrliiin 
sums  to  certain  jtarties,  according  as  the  agent  might  \xi 
advis^ed. 

CUEOSOTE.     [CBEAsmra,  P,  C] 

CREnDO'PTERIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns,  which  Fresl 
substitutes  for  Pecopteris  oF  Brongniart,  in  the  ca.*c  of  two  n|»e- 
cie^,  one  from  Stuttgardt,  the  other  from  Newcastle. 

CEEFIS,  a  genus  of  plants  l>elonging  to  the  natural  order 
CoiD|)Ositie,  the  division  Ciehoraceae,  and  the  swtion  LAc- 
tuce8e«  It  has  many-flowered  heads ;  a  double  involucre,  the 
inner  of  one  row ^  the  outer  of  short  lax  scales;  the  fryit 
terete,  narrowed  upwards  or  obscurely  beaked.  Most  of  the 
siiecies  of  this  genus  are  common  weeds  in  the  hedges  of 
Europe.  Five  of  the  species  are  found  in  Great  Britain. 
The  most  common  is  the  C.  vtreiis^  which  has  the  outer  in- 
volucral  stales  ad  pressed  linear,  the  inner  ones  glabrous  within  ; 
the  leaves  lanceolate,  remotely  dentate,  nmeinate,  or  pinna- 
tifid,  the  uppennost  leaves  linear,  arrow-shaped,  clasping 
with  flat  margins ;  the  stem  sulx^rymbosc  j  the  fruit  shorter 
than  the  pappus,  oblong,  slightly  attenuated  upwards,  with 
smooth  ribs.  This  is  the  C  tectorum  of  Smith,  but  the  true 
trctorvm  has  revolute  margins  to  its  upper  leaves,  and  oilier 
points  of  difference,  and  has  never  been  found  in  Great 
Britain, 

The  other  Britisli  species  are,  C.  ptdchra,  a  rare  plant  lound 
in  Scotland  ;  C.  btmms,  also  rare,  Jbund  in  chalky  places  in 
England ;  C.  succiseefriia^  common  in  woods  in  the  north  oF 
England  ;  C.  poluJom^  not  uncommon  in  dump  woods  and 
shady  places. 

(liabington,  Manual  of  Brituh  Botimy.) 

CIIESCENTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Solanaccie.  It  has  a  2-Ieaved  eqtial  deciduous  calyx  ; 
the  corolla  campanulaie,  with  a  Heshy  tube  much  shorter 
than  the  vcntricose  5-cleft  un«|ual  crisi>ed  limb  \  4  stamtiis, 
didynamous,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  ;  the  fruit  gourtl-bke, 
1-celled,  with  a  solid  shell,  internally  pulpy,  many-seeded. 
The  species  are  large  spreading  trees,  with  eoUtary  flowers 
ris<ing  from  the  trunk  or  branches, 

C'Cvjdi;  Cujete  or  Common  Calabash-tree,  has  oblong  acu to 
or  obtuse  leaves,  cuneate  at  the  ba^e,  and  in  Fuseicles.  'l'hJ» 
phmt  is  a  nttlive  oF  the  West  India  Islands  and  Sjmmsh  Mmu. 
It  is  a  tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  retidfly  tlistinpusheil 
from  all  others  by  its  liabit.  It  sends  out  large  horizontal 
bmnehcs,  which  bear  fascicles  of  leaves  at  v,*rioiis  disiances. 
Theftc  leaves  arc  from  four  to  six  inches  long.  1  he  flowers 
are  scattered  over  the  older  branches ;  the  coro  hi  »s  ai|ge. 
«.mewhat  rampanulate  and  eon. tricted  below  the  imdd  e 
which  gives  the  upper  part  a  venlneose  rharneter.  I*  docs  not 
wither  up  as  other  cx^rc^las,  hot  becom.H  jnimd  givmg  out  a 
nameorand  intolerable  odour.  nMt.Murm  and  m,c  ot  tho 
fniT  is  very  variable,  being  From  two  iiiches  ^  a  h.ot  m 
Sle  er      i  is  covert  wl&  ii  thin  skii^fs^^emsh  yellow 
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colour  when  ripe,  aq,d  under  this  is  n  hanl  wootly  shell  which  | 
conliiins  a  pale  yellowish  soft  ptilii,of  a  lart  imiJcasatit  flavour,  ; 
surmundin^  a  great  numhcr  of  flat  Bccds,  The  shell  is  of 
grc^it  ii*c  to  the  iDhabitants  ;  tlieetnaller  oblong  ones  arc  fonn<?d 
into  ^j>oans  and  ladles,  the  larger  ones  form  drinking  cups, 
baa  ins,  and  bowls  for  every  variety  oF  domestic  purposes. 
They  will  even  bear  fire,  tind  are  used  for  boiling  water  in. 
The  Ciiribs  generally  carve  the  outside  of  these  vesssels  }^  ith 
a  variety  of  grotesque  figures.  The  pylp  is  sonietiaies  eateji 
by  the  natives,  but  it  ia  not  much  Mjught  after,  A  syrup  Is 
prepared  from  it  in  the  West  Indies,  which  has  a  great  repu- 
tAtion  as  u  cough  medicine.  The  pulp  is  also  used  iis  a  poul- 
tice in  crises  of  abscess  or  bruises.  Tne  leaves  and  brduchcs 
and  pulp  of  the  fruit  arc  eaten  by  cattle  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  woo<l  of  the  tree  is  tough  and  iexible,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  work  of  the  coach-maker.  There  arc  throe  or  four 
other  specieSj  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America^ 
having  the  same  general  charactera  as  tlie  above. 

The  spocies  of  Crcsccntia  will  grow  in  a  raiiture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  and  woody  cuttings  will  grow  when  placed  in 
sand  in  heat  under  a  hand-glass.  They  do  not  however 
blo^sooQ  in  this  country,  as  thej  require  first  to  arrive  at  tho 
full  size, 

(Don,  Gardeners  Dictionary ;  Loudon,  EncycloptBdia  ef 
PkuUs ;  Lindley,  Fiora  Medico.) 

CRESPI,  GIUSEPPE  MARIA  (Cavaiicre),  a  painter 
and  engraver  of  Bologna,  distinguished  in  his  time,  was  liorn 
at  Bologna  in  16G5.  lie  was  the  scholar  of  Canuti  and  of 
Cignani,  and  was  called  Lo  Sfiagnuolo  on  ticcount  of  his  ^y 
attire.  He  was  also  remafkabte  for  his  jjcrseverancc  in  copy- 
ing the  works  of  the  Carracci,  Correggio,  and  Barroccio,  and 
some  of  his  copies  aro  suid  to  have  l>oen  sold  at  Bolo^a  as 
originals.  He  studied  later  the  cft'ect  of  Guercino  and  the 
composition  of  Fietro  da  Cortona.  lie  liecamc  eventually 
one  of  the  pioist  careless  and  capricious  of  painters,  though  all 
his  works  exhibit  great  mastery ;  and  he  had  a  surprising 
facility  of  execution  :  indeed  he  in  in  this  respect  probably 
unequalled.  He  was  however  so  cartdess,  that  he  used  any 
oils  or  colours  indifferently,  witliout  investigating  their  pro- 
jjcrties^  and  in  many  of  hi.^  works  he  has  left  the  bare  ground 
of  the  canvas  to  perform  the  office  of  a  tint  in  the  picture. 
Mengs  terras  him  the  destroyer  of  the  Bolognesc  school. 
His  great  facility  and  et|ual  success  seduced  the  jjainters  of 
his  time  to  endeavour  to  obtain  celebrity  by  similar  raeans. 
Thciv  are  twelve  of  his  works  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden, 
including  the  Seven  Sacmments  painted  for  Cardinal  Otto* 
boni ;  and  an  Ecce  Homo,  whicn,  with  all  its  faults,  is  a 
most  masterly  performance.  In  colour  it  is  rather  green,  but 
in  drawing  and  in  character  it  Is  excellent,  and  in  bc»Iflnes3 
and  security  of  touch  surprising  \  it  appears  to  have  been 
painted  in  one  heat,  and  timt  a  short  one,  though  it  contains 
three  half-lenglh  figures  of  the  sijie  of  life — Christ  and  two 
Soldiers.     Crespi  died  in  1747. 

His  two  sons,  Luigi  and  Antonio,  followed  their  father^s 
jirofci^ion,  but  not  his  style.  Luiai  Cn^spi,  or  Don  Luigi 
Caiionico,  for  tliat  is  his  style,  is  we^l  known  for  his  writings 
un  art,  and  especially  for  his  continuation  of  the  '  Fclsina 
Fittrice,*  or  'Bologna  Faintress,'  of  Count  Malvasia.  The 
Ount's  work  is  in  two  volumes,  and  Cresjji  published  a  thiixl, 
rith  the  same  title,  in  1769.  In  it  he  has  written  a  Life  of 
Ids  father^  and  an  apology'  fo**  ^^^  faults.     He  died  in  1779. 

{Guida  di  Bolbffna ^'hani^,  Sioria  Pittorica^  he, ;  Bortsch, 
Pcintre-  Gravenr. ) 

CRICACA'NTHUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  fish€«,  from  the 
mountain  Ihnestone  of  Armagh.     (Agassiz.) 

CRICOTORA,  a  genus  formed  by  BlainTille  out  of  a 
subdivision  of  the  Millcporidce,  including  some  fossil  species, 
which  chiefly  occur  in  the  oolitic  formations.  C.  stmminefl  is 
found  neitr  Scarborough ;  C.  caespitosa  near  Bath. 

CRIMINAL  CONVERSATION,     [Apultkbt,  F.  C] 

CRIMINAL  LAW.     [Law,  Ckimdtai.,  F,  C.  S.] 

CRINOiDEA.     [Encbemtk,  F,  C] 

CRINTI3I,'  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tiatural 
order  Amaryllideaeca?.  It  has  a  tubidar  long  perianth,  with 
a  spreading  reflexed  or  equal  limb ;  6  stamens,  spreading  or 
decrmate,  inserted  into  the  orifice  of  the  tube ;  tlie  ovules 
hardly  separable  from  their  fleshy  placenttc ;  the  capsule 
membranoufi,  bursting  irregularly ;  the  seeds  globose,  with  a 
fleshy  testa,  inviog  them  tlie  appearance  of  small  tubes.  The 
I  fir "   k...  t  .  r . .   .1^.-      ^jj,|  luajiy  of  ihem  form  the 

--■•.-.....  .  -.   ...  .......  ^/taiitr /oncanVi,  Rumph,),  lias 

s  cylindrical  bulb  aijove  gmund  ;  the  leaves  lanceolate^  smooth 


at  the  edge,  longer  than  ibc  scape,  fiowon  00  MkiA 
the  segments  long,  linear,  reflcxcd ;  the  otnij  mftnor; 
style  as  long  as  the  stamens^  decHuate;  the  fruit 
naceous,  subglobose.  The  bulbs  of  thi*  pbnt  arr  powtf 
emetic,  and  arc  used  in  Hindustan  f^^  '  \\ 

ing  vomhing  after  poison  has  been   t  ,  ihi 

the  Antiaris.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Liut  IndiCS 

C  amabile  has  a  very  krge  bulb  wilh  a  long  rrd  oitt, 
leaves  broad,  glaucous,  smooth  at  the  edgr ;  the  utnbdt 
t^wvvercd ;  the  tube  shorter  than  tlie  limb.  Thij  pint 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is  now  common  in  '" 

houses.     Many  of  the  species  have  lieen  lately 
They  grow  best  in  a  rich  loam  mixed  wills  ?i  liMl.>  r 
They  should  Iks  potted  in  largo  pots,  wb^ 
ubundanily.     They  may  be  propagated  ]\\ 
niots,  or  they  may  be  raised  from  seed.     S\v 
show  any  indisposition  to  put  out  suckers,  it  ^ 
down  near  to  tlie  root,  when  it  \\'\\\  put  out  pltntr. 

(Lindlcy,  Flora  Medica ,-  Loudon,  £ncycfoperma^, 
Herbert,  AmaryJIidocemts  Piants.) 

CRIOCERATITES.      The  discoidally  spimi 
tidu?,   whose  whorls  do  not  touch   each  other,  ftceliti 
generic  title.      The  species  occur  in  the  oolitic  Mti 
cretaceous  strata. 

CEKKCERIS.     [EtTi»o0A,  P.  C.  SJ 

CRITHMUM.     rSAMriHRE,  P.  C] 

CROCUS  SATVVVS-Mcdicai  Propertmif 
fron  crocus  is  a  native  of  Asm  Minor,  birt  exiewMf 
vatod  in  the  more  southern  countries  of  Europe.    Thit 
is  obtidncd  in  England,  chiefly  from  Suflblk,  ts  fto»lli 
cus  autumn  alls,  and  is  sc4rce]y  now  to  be  met  vitfc, 
nearly  quite  supplanted  by  the  saiiron  imported  fm  i 
The  officinal  part  is  the  stigmata  of  the  flower,  wii  i 
piirt  of  the  st^'le  attached.     The  part  of  the  styh^  n^m 
name  of  Fdm  in  ell  e,  and  the  lessor  this  the  I  '  «fni 

saffron.  "The  stigma  consists  of  three  lunrpv^ 
what  |>etaloid  jxortions,  about  one  or  two  incne?  in 
brown  or  orange-yellow  coiour,  with  an 
hut  somewhat  stupitying  odouij  and  bitterish 
The  plant  flowers  m  September  and  Octol>er,  and  oaet| 
(some  say  twice)  the  stigmata  an?  carefully  plucied 
the  oficn  flowers,  and  dried  on  pajjcr  or  sieves,  either 
sun,  in  a  room,  or  by  kilns,   if  the  weather  be  uiAn 
for  drying  in  the  sun.     The  attention  necessary  far  ^ 
it  in  perfcclion  may  be  estimated  from  the  nrcmnttirt 
nearly  40,000  flowers  are  required  to  yield  one  ; 
fron.      The  statement  tliat   107,6-20  or  still 
flowers  are  required  is  a  gross  exaggeration.      1 
fron  occurs  only  in  the  state  called  hay;  that  w  ; 
cake  saflron  is  entirely  composed  of  the  flowers  i«i  u  i^^-; 
plant  called  Carthamus  tinctorius,  or  satflowcr.   Other 
tieations  arc  said  to  be  pnuTtiscd,  but  thev  are  of 
rence,  except  oiling  old  suffTon,  to  give  ft  the 
fresh.     Portions  of  smoked  flcj^h  are  easilj  di 
yielding  colour  like  ^iaflVun.     The  chetnlciu  uitSjsi 
mists  agrees  as  to  constituents^  but  diflcrs  ii  to  " 
tive  quantities,  a  diiTciM^nee  arising  from  the  quRtf 
specimens  examined. 

Vogel  and  Bonito 

Volatile  oil  .  .  .        T*> 

Wax 

Polychroite 
Cum 

Soluble  albumen 
Woody  fibre 
Water 

Balsamic   matter, 
and  alcohol 

1000 

The  volatile  oil  is  yellow,  and  beAvier  tbita  iMtciti 
sesses  a  bitter,  acrid,  burnillg  taste,  and  la  portkllj  i 
water.    By  kc^eping  it  undergoes  aoBio  f^hntigif  fiir  K  ^ 
white,  and  is  then  lighter  thaii  water.     To  ili  dttdlf ' 
the  medicinal  properties  of  aat"  •    tiie  i 

owing  to  the  pofycltroite^  which  l>eaooiib 

a  volatile  oil  and  a  red  bitter  suU»uuix^ 

Saffron  formerly  enjoyed  a  high  refiiite,  MH  wi  >1 
and  as  a  nervine,  stonmchie^  an  ' 
Oflour  has  powerfully  affected  > 
duals  is  unacniable  ;  but  so  little  r.  guru  is  utrv;  yum  : 
it  is  employed  chicfl/  as  a  colouring  ingc«fi«a(j  w  iiijfwrt  ti 
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powerful  agents.     It  itt  sdU  a  popular  remedy 
eruptiTe  stage  of  exantheniatoos  aiseases,  a  vem- 
tM  doctrine  of  colours ;  and  to  the  same  uaium  is 
practice  of  rivincr  it  to  cunarj  binl^  when 
je  repFobaleu  by  l}o<'hstelii»  who  judieioualy 
to  he  pert  into  the  water  at  such  times, 
kin,  On  Caije  Btr<U,  p.  223.) 

rEMRLE-HENTS,  P.   C.  SJ 

BILL,     [Pleat>lvg,  P,  CJ 
RE^LVIXDERS.     [RjiLiiAuiiia*,  P.  C] 
SOLICITOR.     In  state  prosecutions  m  Eng- 
■itor  to  the  treasury  acta  as  solicitor  for  the  crown 
the  prosecution.     In  Ireland  there  arc  officers 
soliciton  attached  to  each  circuity  whose  duty  it 
every  case  for  the  crown  in  criiuina!  prosecution*. 
Id  by  salaries.     There  is  no  such  s^'stera  in  Elis- 
ions are  conducted  by  solicitors  appointed 
other  pi^rsons  bound  OTcr  to  pn>«ccule  by  the 
committal ;  but  in  Scotland  the  still  belter 
proaectttor  in  every  county,  who  preparer 
ition  whatever. 
JOHN^  an   industrious   play-writer,  of  the 
_ric«  IL,  was  the  son  of  an  Independent  preacher 
Scotia.     Coming  to   England,  tnm  serving  an  aid 
Ofioe  dme  as  ge at leinan- usher,  he  next   became  an 
ptofe^on.     He  had  the  cquivoca}  honour  of  being 
arnrd  by  the  Earl  of  Hoc  heater,  as  a  dnunatie  rivd 
en  after  be  had  been  cast  oiF  by  his  caprici- 
laed  the  comrt  favour  he  had  gained.     His 
eapcctally  in  one  of  his  comedies,  w  ere 
hy  a  poat  or  pension,  when  he  was  dis- 
king's  death.     Tne  latter  port  of  his  life  is 
but   he  is    believed  to  have  died  soon  after 
left  in  prink  seventeen    plays.     The    trage<lies, 
bombastic,  are  among  the  worst  specimens  of  the 
wlijch  then  ruled  in  the  drama.     In  the  con- 
[ots  they  and  his  comedies  are  alike  per- 
wtic,     Stit  the  comedies  are  his  best  works, 
merit  in  their  portraiture  of  cliaracters.     His 
I  entitled  '  The  Destruction  of  Jt*rusuleni  *  were 
r  when  first  represented ;  and  his  conic<ly  of  *  Sir 
,'  translated  or  imitated  by  him  from  I  be  S|iunrsh 
CharlcF  IL,  was  oficner  than  once  reprinted. 
HORLI8,  from  the  Greek  words  rpi'ac  (cold)  slmI 
m,  to  bear,  is  au  instrument  which  was  inventetJ 
Km  for  the  purpose  of  exiiibiting  the  congela- 
f  bk  coDsequence  of  evaporation. 
\id  aj^iRss  tube  about  9  inches  long,  bent  near 
and  terntiimting^  w  Itli  hollow  kills  of  the 
.     One  of  these  balls  is  abrmt  half  full  t>f  dis- 
rhich  being  made  to  boil,  the  air  ii«expelle<l,  the 
with  the  otlwT  Imll  becoming  ^lledwitli  aiiueaus 
thia  state  the  tulje  is  hermetienliy  sealed.     The 
bpee  of  the  vapour,  by  producing  a  pressure  on 
of  the  water,  prevents  any   further  evaporation 
;  but,  on  plunging  tlie  ball   containing  no  water 
of  snow  and  salt,  the  vapour  in  the  balls  and 
tly  condensed  and  a  vacuum  is  produced,  when 
in  immediately  takes  place  from   the  water,  and 
^'^ '"  Tninutes,  is  converted  into  ice. 
iCA'  .1   genus   of  fossil   Plucoid    fishes, 

r.  ixi;  and  old  red-sandstone.  (Agassiz.) 

j^'uns  of  fossil  fisbes,  from  tlie  coal  form- 
jid  LanL-ashire,   and    the    limestone   of 
(Ap*si*t2.) 

tOlD  FISHES,   a  great  division    of  fishes,   thus 
ifliiiix,  fnnn   the  jjeetinated  appeunince  of  the 
W  the  scales,  which  are  of  a  homy  substaneej 
le*l.     Abiindiint  in   the  aetual  creation, 

in  all  but  the  inure  recent  strata, 
ft  genus  of  fossil  lishes,  from  the  oolite  of 

^,  ^  _  „  JL,     [TcMTSaii.,  P.  C] 

iLUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natimal 

Dphyllete.  It  has  a  5-tootbud  nakeii  calyx ; 
>;  10  gtamens;  3  styles;  capsule  a  globose 
,  reniform  secda.  There  is  but  one  epc^eiei;  of 
.  badXifer^  the  Berry- bearing  Campion.  It  ditfcrs 
■  the  species  of  Silene  except  in  its  i>erried  cap- 
I  bl«dc.  It  ifl  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  been 
I  Great  Britain.     It  has  been  o'l^^iibtedly  intro- 

\  ioftrraly  natural  Lzed» 


CUCU MITES,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants,  from  Sheppey. 
(BowerbaoTt.) 

CULDEES,  the  name  of  a  relidous  order  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  north  of  England,  whose  origin  may  be 
dated  from  tiie  tniddle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  in  forma - 
ticjo  regarding  their  origin  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  memoirs 
of  their  founder  Columbo.  Their  gradtial  absorption,  by 
the  spread  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  is  a  subject 
for  which  the  chartularies  and  other  muniments  of  the  epis- 
copal sees  and  abbucies  in  Scotland  provide  abundant  umtenals 
from  which  a  curious  history  might  be  framed  by  any  one 
poesessed  of  sufficient  industry  and  minute  atteiitton  to  pursue 
the  subject.  There  have  iK'en  so  many  etymologies  ef  tlie 
word  Culdee,  and  thev  are  al!  so  purely  hypothetic-ul,  that  it 
would  be  a  useless  etfort  to  attempt  a  comparative  judgment 
on  them. 

rrifortunutely,  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  Culdecs 
have  been  the  subject  of  dispute  lietween  the  supporters  of 
the  Episcopal  and  those  of  toe  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
polity;  the  one  maintaining  that  this  primitive  bt>dy  were 
a  mere  collection  of  monastic  institutions  connected  with 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  while  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved, 
on  the  other  side,  that  they  were  the  prototyj>es  of  the  Pro- 
testant Presbyterians,  and  that  their  churt^h  polity,  destined 
to  predmuinate  in  the  Christian  world,  was  derived  from  the 
fountain-head  of  Christiim  truth,  and  communicated  to  modem 
times  through  the  Lollards,  before  the  Culdces  were  entirtdv 
cxtiiiguiahed.  They  have  in  tliis  respect  been  compared  with 
the  Waldenses.  1*he  Culdees  undoubtedly  formed  a  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  that  early  Scottish  church,  which  had  esta- 
blished a  different  ejMjch  for  the  celebration  of  Easter  from 
the  Catholic  cburcfi,  a  subject  subsequently  jinxiuctive  of 
much  dispute  between  the  Scottish  and  English  ecclesiastics. 
The  ground  on  w  hich  the  former  maintained  their  own  pecu- 
liar usages  was,  that  they  bad  been  derived  directly  from  the 
apostles,  by  whom,  and  not  by  the  ect^lesiastical  representa- 
tives of  St  Peter,  the  church  in  Ireland  had  Itecn  planted. 
The  practice  of  the  Culdees  scn^ms  to  have  so  far  coincided 
with  the  later  monastic  la^titiitions,  that  they  livetl  in  retire- 
ment, practised  abstinence,  and  made  devotion  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  religious  and  charitable  functions  their  chief  pursuits. 
So  far  were  they  however  from  adopting  a  rule  of  cclilmcy,  that 
marriage  was  practised  and  reckoned  honounjble  among  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  tlielr  precise  polity.  It  has  been 
found  that  they  ordained  bishops ;  but  it  farther  apf)earfi  that 
the  persons  bearing  that  name,  instead  of  having  any  absolute 
authority  over  another  class  as  Presbyters,  were  themselves 
under  the  authority  of  the  president,  or  head  of  the  establisli- 
ment,  as  representing  the  conmumity.  The  Culdees  hud 
establishments  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  many  of  them  in 
the  form  of  colleges,  where  they  kept  small  libraries  of  MSS, 
and  e-ave  instruction  to  youth.  Their  priucipal  cf^tablishments, 
besides  that  of  lona,  were  at  Abernethy  in  Perthshire,  the 
island  of  St.  Serf  in  Lochlevcn,  Dunkeld,  St.  Andrews,  and 
Monymusk  in  Aberdeenshire.  Efforts  have  been  made, 
though  apppcntly  without  success,  to  identify  these  establish- 
ments with  the  episcopal  dioceses,  and  to  prove  that  each 
college  or  monastery,  with  its  head  and  orJinary  niembtrs, 
was  virtually  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese.  The 
archiepiscopiil  see  of  St.  Andn'ws  appears  to  have  owed  its 
early  predominance  to  tlic  Culdees,  who  seem  to  have  had 
considerable  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood.^  The  great 
abbey  of  Arbroath  is  believed  to  have  had  a  similar  ori^n, 
and  so  is  that  of  Melrose,  Besides  the  dispute  as  to  the  hold- 
ing of  Easter,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  rm  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastical  persons,  the  Culdees  had  many  subjects  of  dis- 
pute with  the  Romish  hienirchy,  from  whose  customs  they 
seem  to  have  divcrgetl  on  the  sulycct  of  auricular  confession, 
and  various  others.  They  *iere  at  last  obliged  to  give  w^y 
before  the  waxing  influence  of  the  Church  of  Roiue.  St. 
Bemiu*d  describes  the  people  lUi  beasts  md  l>arijQnans,  who 
*  neither  pay  tithes  nor  first  fntits.  They  do  not  enter  mto 
lawful  marriage,  they  do  not  go  to  confession  :  no  one  can  be 
foimd  who  applies  for  the  prescription  of  j>eimnce,  nor  any 
one  who  will  prescribe  it.^  The  ereetwMi  of  the  several 
bishoprics,  under  the  i)Utrona^'  and  couii! 
of  Scotland,  niiserl  up  powerful  entime* 
were  within  the  rcs|iective  territories  a)  Ut. a  fn  (/Mr,.  ....  Uio^ 
ceses;  and  the  order  was  thus  grudually  mcwpomted  witli 
the  Roman  Catholic  ehnrvh.  .     .    ,  ,-. 

( Janiieson,  Bisiartcfti  Actx^uni  i»f  the  Anae^  i 
Imm,  and  (If  their  SetttttiHtHi*  m  Sco^md,  Emgu^u.,^  ,i,,j 
IrtMmd,)  ^^^^ 


CUMBRIAN  ROCKS.  Professor  Sijdgwick  baj  given 
tbi*  lerm  to  rhe  lowest  series  of  slaty  rwks  which  au{)ear  in 
the  ranges  of  Skiddaw  arid  Grasmoor  Fell  in  Curaborljind» 
They  lie  below  the  green  slnty  roeka  of  Scafell  and  the  Old 
Man,  whieh  the  same  MTilcr  repfimls  115  ct>eviil  with  the  strata 
of  Snow  don,  and  ranks  under  the  title  of  Cnnibrian, 

CUNE'GO,  DOME'NICO,  a  distinguished  lUiTmn  en- 
fyrnver,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  t^ightecnth  century,  was 
bom  at  Verona  in  1727,  He  commenced  to  stodj  as  a 
painter  under  France^'O  Ferrari ^  but  he  found  engravings 
more  suited  to  his  taste,  and^  at  the  oge  of  eighteen,  he 
aiiopted  it  as  his  profession.  He  was  partieolarly  well  {|uali- 
fie*l  in  one  res|jcct,  as  he  was  a  correct  draftsman,  and  was 
arcordingly  enjibled  himself  to  make,  from  the  pictorcs  he 
enjriined,  the  drawings  from  whirii  he  worked.  Cunego 
settk'd  in  Rome  in  1701,  where  hig  first  works  were  a  series 
of  Human  Ruins  iifter  Cleris^eau,  for  the  Count  Girolauio  dal 
Po77.{K  In  1773  Gavin  Hamilton  published  his  *  Sehola 
Itabca/  of  whieh  the  best  and  the  greater  part  of  the  plates 
were  engraved  by  Cunego,  He  engraved  twentj-twOj  in- 
cluding the  three  creations— of  the  water,  of  the  suu,  and  the 
moon,  and  nf  Adam,  froui  the  fre^icoes  of  Michael  Angelo  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chafxd  ;  La  Fomarinu  of  Raphael, 
from  the  Uarl>erini  portrait;  and  Galatea,  fironi  the  fresco  of 
Raphael  in  the  Famesina.  The  others  arc  from  (iiorgione, 
Titian,  the  Carraeci,  Domenichino,  Guido,  and  other  cele- 
brated painters* 

In  1785  Cimego  was  invited  to  Berlin  to  superintend  an 
En^raoug  Institute  (Kupfcrsticb-Inslitute),  which  was  csta- 
blisli(?d  by  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Pascal ;  but  after  a  tria! 
of  four  years  the  undertaking  was  alxinduned,  and  Cunego 
returned  in  1780  to  Rome.  He  however  executed  a  great 
many  jilatei;,  chiefly  portraits^  during  his  i^ojourn  in  Berlin^ 
inehulmg  several  mezzotint  anti  line  (Xirtraits  of  Frederic  11. 
and  the  royal  family  of  Prussia^  after  E.  F.  Cunningham^  a 
Scotch  jjainter,  then  m  repute  at  Berlin,  Cunego  engraved 
eleven  mythological  swbjecte  after  Giivm  Hamilton,  besides 
numerous  other  works^  religioua  and  profane,  after  various 
masters.  He  engraved  abo  an  outFuie  of  the  great  fresco  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  by  MteliacI  Angelo,  in  the  Sistino  Chapel, 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1794.  Cunego  s  execution,  as  far  as 
resjMX^tB  the  mere  line,  was  not  Uie  mt>st  perfect,  but  his  style 
was  light,  elegant,  and  correct ;  and  he  is  considered  by  some 
critics  to  have  been  the  best  historical  engraver  in  Italy  of  his 
immediate  time:  he  was  however  latterly  surjuissed  by  his 
junior  and  rival  Volpato.  His  two  sons,  Aloisi  and  tiiusep[>e, 
likewise  praciised  engraving  with  success, 

(Gondellini,  A^otizie  Istoridie  de^U  hdaitUatori ,  &c. ;  Ho- 
ber,  Alfintitl  dts  Amateur&,  &c,  ;  (joetlK%  Wmckelmwm  mtd 
mn  Jalirhmidert ;  Ticozzi,  Dizzhnarto  deglt  ArrhiietH^  &e,) 

CUNNIXGHAM,  JOHN,  the  son  of  a  Scotchman  settled 
at  Dublin  as  a  wine  merchant,  was  bom  there  in  1729*  An 
ill-judged  jjassion  for  the  stage  tem|iled  him  away  from  home 
at  an  early  age.  His  latijcr  afterwards  becume  insolvent :  and 
a  pride  not  discreditable  to  him  forbade  him  to  relum  and  be 
a  burden  on  his  fiimily.  Acx-ordingly  he  continuofl,  during 
his  short  ii^fe,  to  pursue  the  precarious  career  of  an  itinerant 
player.  For  a  good  many  of  his  later  ye4irs  he  was  chiefly 
employed  at  Edinburgh  and  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
his  personal  chanicter  was  higlily  res^iected.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  farce  now  cruitc  unknown,  and  of  several  small 
volumes  of  |)oetry,  clncny  {uistond,  whose  sweetness  has  ob- 
tained for  some  of  them  a  comer  in  popular  colleelioni,  and 
entitles  tlieir  author  to  a  jilace  in  the  list  of  minor  P>iglish  poets. 

CUNNINGHAM,  ALLAN,  was  bom  at  Blackwood  in 
Uumfriesshire,  in  1786,  of  [mrents  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances, though  not  of  Immble  descent,  as  one  of  hua  atice^tors 
Io!«t  (be  family  jjatrimonv  in  Ayrshire  by  taking  the  side  of" 
Montrose  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  *  Hb  futher,' 
says  Allan  Cunningham,  *  was  a  man  fond  of  collecting  all 
that  was  ehaj'acteristie  of  his  country  \^  an  inquiry  vihich  the 
son  appears  to  have  prosecuted,  if  not  w^th  more  zeal,  at  least 
with  more  effect,  \oung  Allan  w;is  taken  away  from  school 
at  the  eflriy  age  of  eleven,  and  was  bound  to  a  stonemason. 
Hogg  pves  na  some  account  of  Allan's  appearance  and  cha* 
racter  m  early  life,  in  his  *  Reminiscences  of  Former  Days  ;*- 
he  de-s<Tilx»s  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen  as  *  a  dark  ungainly 
youth,  with  a  broadly  imm^  for  his  age,  and  strongly- marked 
maidy  features,  the  very  model  of  Burns,  and  exactly  such  a 
man/  Hogg  continues,  tfiat  young  as  Allan  Cutininghnni 
then  was,  he  had  heard  of  the  iiann*,  and  he  thought  he  had 
9C^n  one  or  two  of  his  juvenile  pieces. 
lo  1810  ho  came  to  London^  and  bis  name  tot  a\i\*ew<»l  m 


print  at  the  same  time,  as  a  contributor  m  (he 
Cromek's  '  Remainit  of  Ntthsdale  and  Gmllowaj 
collection,  purporting  to  be  Nithadale  and  Gi 
was  entirely  recast  and  much  of  it  written  bj 
ningbam,  and  Hogg  states  that  when  be  iir$t  tf 
he  perceived  at  once  the  strains  of  Allan  CuniK 
cially  in  the  *  Mennaid  of  Galloway/  from  tbe 
his  style,  which  he  had  already  noticed,  andheadi 
Cunningham  was  the  author  of  all  that  was  tif 
work/  Hogg  wrote  a  review  of  it,  and  sent  it  ta  ^ 
after  retaining  the  review  for  aome  time,  retun 
note  saying,  that  he  had  read  over  the  ai 
vinced  of  the  fraud  which  had  been  a1 
ofl'  on  the  public,  but  that  he  did  not 
jMJsure. 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Londoii, 
ham  maintained  himself  by  reporting  for  newi 
tributing  to  i)eriodicals,  especially  the 
to  whicti  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
period,  the  situation  which  he  obtained  in 
as  foreman  or  principal  assistant  in  w(   ' 
abled  him  to  prosecute  his  literary  taste  1 
following  are  his  chief  works :  *  Sir  Mai 
drama  ;  *  Paul  Jones,'  and  *  Sir  !k!ichael 
of  Scotland,  ancient  and  modem,  with  Ini 
Historical  and  Critical,  and  Charactens  of 
vfils.  8vo.  1825 ;    *  The  Lives  of  the  njoet 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,*  in    *  Mi 
Library,' 6  vols.    12mo,.  1829-33 ;  the  Lii 
to    Major's   'Cabinet  Gallery  of  Pi< 
Maid  of  Ehar/  a  poem  ;  *  Lord  Roldan,' 
Life  of  Burns  ;'  and  *  The  Life  of  Sir  Dw 
8vo,  1843,  a  posthumous   publication, 
died  on  the  5tn  of  November,  1842,  aged 

To  apfireciate  duly  the  songs  of  All 
bably  requires  a  man  to  be  of  Scotch  oj 
have  been  valued  by  his  btenir^^  contemporarie9 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  imrticukrly  by  the  ' 
he nl .     H  ogg,  after  recoun  ti ng  h  is  first  meeting 
*  I  never  missed  an  0[)portunity  of  meeting  wit 
it  was  in  my  power  to  do  so.     I  was  astonished 
riousness   of  his  fancy.     It  wag  boundleM; 
lujtujy^  of  a  ricli  garden,  overrun  with  ramp 
was  likewise  then  a  great  mannerist  in  eatpi 
msm  could  mistake  bis  verses  for  tliosc  of 
retiiember  seeing  some  imitations  of  Oi 
tbouglit  exceedingly  good  ;  and  it  struck 
composition   was  peculiarly  fitted  for  I 
imagination/     His  '  style  of  poetry  is 
for  the  better.      I  have    never  seen  any  sty] 
nmch.     It  is  free  of  all  that  crudcncas  ana 
once  marked  it  so  decidedly.     He  b  now 
serious,  descriptive,  or  pathetic,  as  be 
but  formerly  he  jumbled  all  these  t< 
cauldron,  and  when  once  he  began,  it 
culato  where  or  when  he  was  gomg  to  end 

Allan  has  had  however  his  English  admirers 
the  foremost  of  these  was  Miss  Landon^ 
and  a  few  others  of  his  associates,  some  liii 
peared  in  the  Britannia  newspaper  shortly  after 
November,  1 842,     Fiaxman  also,  accordfng  to  ( 
own  account,  must  be  numbered  among  his  Enj 
as  ajuK-ars  from  what  Cunningham  says  in  his  Lti 

Allan  Cminingham  is  however  better  known 
and  abroad  for  his  ^  Lives  of  the  Painten/  &c 
poetry.     Tins  popular  work  contains  n 
Wiisoji,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  West, 
Morland,  Bird,  Fusel i,  Jamesone,  Ramsavj 
ciman,  Copley,  Mortimer,  Raebum,   Uo| 
low,  Bonington,  Cosway,  Alhin,  Nortbcol 
Lawrence,  Jackson,  Liverseege,  and  Jatnet 
of  Gibbons,   Cibber,   Roubiliac,  Wilton, 

Bacon,  Mrs,  Damer,  and  Fliutman   -"■^' 

of  Wykcham,  Inigo  Jones,  Wm- 

Earl  of  Burlington,  and  Sir  W.  L 

work  IS  popular  not  on  account  of  tlie 
but  on  account  of  the  subject;  to  tho*e  b 
rested   in  the  subject   it   is  invnriably   mi 
lives  are  not  Jmfkartially  written,  facts 
statements   are    made   without  ikny   rt'fen?ncp 
anet^dotes  «re  recast  to  suit  the  author's  laste ; 
its  chief  merit  is  that  of  an  easy,  fluepL  and 
The  less  satisfactory  lives  arc  ttiose  uf  Wcirt| 


A 


of  these  there  10  the  oct-asiond  appearance  of  a  spirit 


Wilton,  and  Bat^on 
ofthfsf 

leoce,  evident  enooje^h  to  force  itself  into  notice  :  his 
abo  frequently  contemptuous;  wlirther  this  was  his 
or  his  fault  thoso  who  knew  him  can  hest  decide, 
it  moit  kuded  life,  tlmt  of  Blake/  has  given  little  satis- 
to  DIakeV   friends;    the  editor  of  a  new  edition  of 
*  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience/  in  1 839,  says, 
$Xid  biographical   notice^  *  Thouprh  we   have 
ourselves  of  Mr.  AJlan  Cunnin^h&tu^s  lacta, 
been  sedulous  to  exclude  from  our  poires  his  tone  of 
;,  and  style  of  tliought,  in  speaking  of  Bkke.'      Again, 
writer,  *  That  Sense  and  welfare  realities ;  that  God, 
;  and  our  felJow-men^  are  current  terms, — whence 
_  or  how  disposed  of  it  matters  not,— has  been  esta- 
(pd,  00  the  basis  of  Doubt,  by  David  llutne ;  and  has 
tmmed  out  into  some  of  the  details  requisite  for  making 
a  *  Sjsiem  of  Philosophy,'  by  Thomas  Brown   and 
Stewart.      Behold^   then,  in   the   *  Lives  of  British 
Aeta/  the  application  of  the  system  to  art  and  the  sods 
lie  who  has  thus  applied  it  posseases  emtncntly 
lying  power  of  tmnsrnuting  things  into  worda;  and 
audi  words  aa  imply  a  negation  of  the  things  they 

at  also, in  his  work  on  England,  *  Kunstreise  durch 

1/  See.,  in  noticing  Allan  Cunningham's  *  Lives/  ob- 

fTliis  work   contains  several  errors,  and   displays  a 

for  relating   all   sorts   of  often  demeaning  and 

I  founded  anecdotes,'  p.  346. 

'  fi>l lowing  few  quotations  from  the  work  itself  will  senc 

Brt  to  justify  these  censures,  tliough  they  arc  a  very  small 

ion  of  the  jiassages  that  might  he  adduced.      Ot  West 

Mrs,  *  lie  was  the  first  and  last  President  of  our  Academy 

PfhTFTd  gjielliug  a  difficulty  ;'  of  Wilton  he  says,  *  As  one 

!t  to  make  a  man  kine  among  the  blind,  Wilton 

er  all  his  fellows  ;*  of  Bacon  he  says,  *  He  was  cha- 

t^  al  least  ill  theory  ;  to  resolve  to  do  a"  benevolent  act, 

i  a  num  who  can  take  one  step,  at  least,  in  the  road  of 

r;  and  it  may  be  the  fault  of  the  re|>orters  that  I  have 

I  oftcoer  of  his  theory  than  of  his  practice/      (If  North- 

Weral  such  passages  might  be  quoted.     His  general  rc- 

I  off  the  kind  are  perhajis  more  numerous  than  his  special 

i  the  following  m  the  Life  of  Owen  :  *■  Art  has  not  yet 

rwith  QB  a  fashionable  profession  for  tlje  gentleman  and 

:  Lvriain  neglect  now,  and  an  indiHerent  memoir  herc- 

iiulucemcnts  for  tlie  iiolite  and  the  rieh   to  take 

[i  Of   the  chisel;  and  the  consequence  is,  when 

'  ranks  of  the  Academy,  the  vacancies  are  su|>- 

chance  children  of  genius,  who  have  come  from 

!vc  manufactory,  or  the  shop,  to  assert  the  truth 

principle  of  nature,  that  talent^  like  sunshine, 

Lt  on  all  conditions.     Such  is  the  jttory  of  most  of 

artists/    This  h  true  of  some,  but  not  of  *  most 

"tists.* 

rPES,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants,  from  Sheppeyi 
-^...  M , t    <  J . .  I ._ .  t J  species.     (Bo werbank . ) 
KCPRE^SOCTilNlTES,  a  genus  of  Crinoitlea.     (Gold- 

LlO,  a  genus  of  insects  founded  by  Linnaeus  for 
'Tous  Coleoptera  as   have  club-Fhaped   antenna; 
a  prolonged  rostrum.     In  the  twellih  edition  of 
DA  Naturae,*  ninety-five  spi?ci(!S  are  enumerated, 
t  of  entomology  has  convertetl  the  genus  as  de- 
k  founder  into  a  family  including  several  thousand 
the  original  name  Id  retained  for  a  few  South 
I  beetles,  of  which  Curadio  iplendidus  is  the  ty|)e. 
"  r  of  Cterctdianidae^  as  at  present  constructed,  has 
le  cabject  of  special  research  on  the  Continent 
■  UoenhefT,  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Walton.     The 
^atomologiat  has  published  a  work,  as  vet  incomnlete, 
H  *Gai«ii  et  Species   Cureulionidum,*  in   which   no 
406^9  Riieciea,  distributed  through  404   genera, 
tireadj  uescribed)  and  as  many  mure  remain  for 

ticei  of  the  habits  of  these  lEsocts,  see  Wekvil,  P.  C. 

[^CMA^  a  genus  of  plants  beloni^ing  to  tlie  natural 

igiberdcese.     It  has  the  tube  of  the  corolla  gradually 

I  npnrorda  ;  the  limb  2-lip|)ed,  cath  lip  3-parted  ;  the 

Dt  broad  ;  the  anther  ineuml>ent,  wiili  two  spurs 

the  style  capillary ;  the  capsule  3-celled  ;   the 

»is,  arillate.    The  species  are  stcmless  phuiL*  with 

'  rooti ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  sur- 

l  bj  bmcteolaj. 


i  though 
bibcetlf 
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C,  Zemmbct^  Zedoary,  has  lateral  spikes^  the  tubers  |)almate, 
pale  stniw«colouretl ;  the  leaves  from  4  to  ^  fogetlicr,  with  a 
long  somewhat  winged  petiole,  with  a  dark  purple  cloud 
running  down  the  centre  ;  the  flowers  shorter  than  the  bnic- 
teoloe ;  the  embrj'o  truncate,  nearly  as  long  as  tlie  seed,  the 
upper  haJf  lodged  in  the  vitellus,  the  lower  half  in  the  peri- 
sperm,  This  plant  is  the  Zedoaritt  longa  of  the  shop?^  and 
has  the  same  property  as  the  following  species.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies  and  Java. 

C,  Zedoana^  Broad-leaved  Turmeric,  has  the  spikes  late- 
ral ;  biennial  tubers  which  are  yellow  internally  ;  tJie  leaves 
petioled  broad^lanceolate,  entire,  imdemeath  covered  with  soft 
sericeous  down.  This  is  the  Zedoan'a  roiunda  of  the  shops. 
Fee  has  confounded  {his  plant  with  Kfptnpjeria  rotvndu, 
which  has  no  sensible  properties  resembling  the  phmt  in 
quee^tion.  The  tubers  of  this  plant  are  aromatic,  and  are  used 
by  the  Hindus  not  only  as  a  stimulating  condiment  and  a 
medicine,  but  as  a  perfume.  Its  sensible  properties  are  very 
like  those  of  ganger,  but  not  so  powerful.  It  is  employed 
in  the  East  in  cases  of  disease,  as  eolic,  cramp,  tor|M}r,  «c., 
where  stimulants  are  indicated.  The  Zedoary  is  used  under 
tlie  same  circumstances.  The  roots  of  Iwth  these  plants  are 
imported  into  Euro]>c,  but  are  not  used  citeiisively.  C 
Zcdoaria  is  a  native  of  Bengal,  China,  and  various  otlier  parte 
of  Asia,  and  of  the  Asiatic  Islands. 

O.  Tvheacms  has  lateral  spikes,  the  tubers  pearl-eolourc*d 
inside ;  the  leaves btfarious,  broad-lanceolate,  cuspitbte,  smooth, 
strongly  marked  w^th  parallel  veins,  of  a  uniform  dark  green 
with  the  ner^'cs  or  Hns  red,  12  to  24  inches  long,  6  or  6 
broad  ]  the  »capes  invested  with  several  dark  reddish  sheaths. 
It  is  a  native  of  Bengal.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant  have  a 
pleasant  aromatic  smell  when  the  plant  is  bruistMl.  The 
pendulous  tubers  of  this  and  several  other  Bi>edes  of  Curturaa 
yield  starch,  and  arc  employed  by  the  natives  for  prejiarmg 
arrow -root.  In  Travaneore  it  forma  the  principal  diet  of  the 
natives- 

C.  Amada^  Mango  Ginger,  has  few-flowered  central  spikes; 
the  tubers  horizontal,  palmate,  of  a  deep  orange  colour  inside ; 
the  leaves  radical,  bifarious,  j^tiolcd  above  their  sheaths, 
lanceolate  cuspidate,  smootli  on  both  sides,  from  6  to  18  inches 
long  by  3  to  €  broad.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Bengal,  and 
is  called  by  tlie  Bengalees  *  Amada/  It  is  called  mango 
ginger  because  the  ^esh  root  has  the  smell  of  a  mango.  It 
15  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  ginger. 

C  leurorhiza  grows  in  the  forests  of  Bahar,  where  it  is 
called  ^  Tikor."  It  has  remarkably  long  tubei^^  often  a  foot 
in  length,  of  a  jjale  yelbw  inside,  and  they  produce  an  excel- 
lent arrow  root, 

C  angmtifdla,  with  stalked  narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  is  a 
native  of  the  forests  of  India  from  the  banks  of  the  Lona  to 
Nagpore.  Its  tubers,  which  are  foimd  at  the  end  of  fleshy 
fibres  which  meet  together  forming  a  crown,  yield  an  eicellent 
arrow-root,  which  is  that  met  with  in  tiie  markets  of  Benares, 

C.  ionga^  the  common  Turmeric,  is  cultivated  all  over  India, 
and  is  used  as  a  cundimcnt^  and  lor  dyeing.  [Cuscima 
LONGA,  P.  C] 

There  are  several  other  species  of  Curcuma,  but  the  ebove 
are  those  which  yield  aromatic  oils  and  starch  in  greatest 
abundance. 

(Lindley,  Florica  Medka ;  Loudon,  Encyclopedia  of 
Plants.) 

CUIICUMA  LONG  A,  Medical  Properties  of.  This 
perennial  plant,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Zingiberacete,  is  not 
aseertalnea  to  be  native  of  any  particular  country  in  the  East ; 
it  is  occfuiionally  wild,  and  it  is  idso  extensively  cultivated  in 
China,  Java,  Malacca,  and  in  Bengal,  ijros|»eriug  in  a  ujoist 
but  not  swampy  soil.  The  mode  of  culture  is  described  in 
P.  C.  viit.  p.  233.  The  Chinese  sort  is  most  esteemed; 
rather  on  account  of  its  su^KTior  richness  in  colouring  matter 
than  from  any  other  cause.  Two  varieties  arc  found  in  com- 
merce, the  round  turmeric  (Curcuma  rotunda)  and  long  tur* 
meric  (C.  longa).  These  are  geoerally  regarded  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  same  (»1  A  ,*  but  even  were  they  yielded  by  two, 
it  is  alto^ther  incorrect  to  assign  the  round  to  Curcuma  ro- 
tunda, Linn.,  which  is  the  Kicmpfcria  ovata,  Hoscoe,  a  rare 
plant,  the  root  of  which  b  destitute  of  any  colouring  principle. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Persian  kurkum,  which  means 
saffron;  hcnee  it  is  sometimes  termed  Sartraii  des  Indes, 
btit  must  not  l)e  confounded  with  common  satfrcm,  from  Crocus 
sativu?.  It  is  likewise  culled  by  the  trench  Terra  merita 
(Ciirtuma,  haec  Gal  lis  Terra  merita  male  dieitur;,  see  Itoyle, 
«  Anticiuity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,   p.  H7 

Ilotind  turmeric  occurs  m  knobs,  romidiih,  ofite,  or  oval. 
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semaltmet  pointeJ,  ami  irisonsihlj  ninnin^  into  tlie  long  tur- 
meric, and  is  of  «  deeper,  inore  carabogc-like  coloirr  in  the 
interior*  The  fileci's  are  from  one  to  two  inehcs  long,  and 
nearly  one  in  dtameter.  The  long  turmerir  o<X'Urs  in  pieces 
about  two  inches  long^^  either  straight,  or  cnrrecl^  and  doubled 
up,  prescQtingr  on  the  surface  more  marks  whence  the  root- 
libres  have  sprung.  The  colour  extcniailj  is  of  a  brovrninh 
yellow,  internally  lighter  than  that  of  the  round  sort, 
'fhe  fraeture  has  n  waxy  appeanmce,  and  the  odour  is  uiie- 
Inous.  The  titste  h  bitterisat  aromatic^  and  Hke  ginger,  but 
less  potent.  *  In  the  freth  state  it  has  a  rather  unpleasant 
ftmell,  somewhat  resembling  cerate,  whieh  goes  off  a  gtMxI 
dtefil  cm  drying/^  Ainslie's  Mat.  Indiea.  This  article  h  very 
kiibleto  be  eaten  by  small  tu^etles.  Old,  worrn-eaten  speci- 
mens  thoyld  be  rejectetl.  Hard  compact  pieces^  which  with 
diffieulty  can  be  powdered,  are  best,  it  has  been  analysed  by 
John,  and  subse<|uently  by  Vogel  and  Ftllcticr:— » 


Jobn'i  A»alyik. 

Vog«l  atid  P^llitter'f. 

Yellow  Tolfltile  oil   .                1 

Acrid  volatile  oil. 

Ciircumin  ....    10  to  1 1 

Curcumln, 

Yelbw  extractive     .    11  tw  12 

Orowu  cobjitring  matter. 

Gum      .....             U 

Gtim  (a  Utile). 

Woody  fibre    ...             57 

Starch. 

Water  and  loss    .    ,      7  to    5 

Woody  fibre. 
Chloride  of  ealcium. 

«.^^ 

Tumneric    ,     .     .     .            lOa 

The  colouring  matter  is  given  out  very  freely  to  water,  and 
akobol,  hut  cureumin  in  a  pure  state  can  only  be  obtmned  by 


digesting  the  aleoholic  extract  of  tu 

iKirating  the  aetherinl   tincture  to 

in  the  mass  is  brownish  yellow,  bat 

yellow.     It  is  tasteless,  odourleat,  ftlniMI  ! 

but  readily  s^oluble  in  alcohol  and  aeUwr. 

it  reddish-brown,  and  readily  dioaolvc  It,     The  ] 

lution  evaftorated  with  boracic  add, 

chloric  acid  also  reddens  it.     The  a 

eumin  produces  coloured  prr  ^       witfi  1 

m  acetate  of  lead  and  nftr;)  r  (I 

quenl  use  of  turmeric  as  a  U-^  i.  ii»i..j*  a  J 

points  necessary.     (See  Fresenimi,  '  Cheixtieit  j 

Bulloc-k,  p.  31.) 

Turmeric  has  aromatic  qualities  which 
languid  habits,  where  digejtion  is  diScidt,  i 
slow.      The  repute  it  enjoyed  as  a  car© 
dropsies  was  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  i 
*  Mat.  Med.,'  i.  p.  25).     It  is  of  dome  h 
but  it  is  as  a  eonaiment,  both  in  the  Eoft  i 
that  it  merits  notice,  as  it  b  an  ingrwiient  in  i 
and  atrn/  pastes.     When  in  excess  the  rniluurj 
mid  one  flavour  predominates,  which  is  ccmti 
law.  The  same  observation  applies  to  Cajc 
us,  turnicTic  and    Cayenne  |»cpper  urevaitl 
ix>werfully/ — ^Acton's  *  Modem  Cookery /f 
lowing  table,  cjctracted  from  the   *  Ph« 
vol.  iv.  p.  3t>4,  supplies  an  infinite  variety  ^ 
jTering  curry  [lOwacr.    But  whichever  i*  [ 
added  to  it  some  mushr-oom-powder.     Tbe 
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whatever  article  b  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  curry  should 
always  be  so  perfectly  Wiled  that  it  can  be  eaten'  with  a 
spoon.  This  neccssau-ily  destroys  the  mitunil  flavour  of  the 
meat.  I'he  mushroom -powder  contains  osmazmtui^  the  source 
of  flavour  in  meat,  and  conswpiently  it  restores  what  tlie  lonej 
cooking  has  dis^iptited.  The  curry- pwder  should  not  be 
added  to  the  dish  till  a  few  minutes'  before  it  b  to  be  served 
to  table.     [Food.  P.  C\] 

CURIA  MURLV,  or  belter,  KOORY.\  MOORYA 
ISL.\NDS,  are  situated  on  the  southem  coast  of  Anibta, 
and  allbrd  protection  to  an  ojwn  bay  called  Koorya  Moorya 
Bay,  which  b  extensive,  ami  hn^  good  soundings  th  rough - 
oyt.  They  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  eastern  continu- 
ation of  Rass  Nass,  a  very  elevated  bend  land,  and  lie  between 
55*  20'  and  66''  10'  E.  lonjr.^  nnd  near  17°  30'  N.  lat.  They 
are  five  in  nomber,  called  from  west  to  east  Iltisik,  Sodii^ 
Oallatiny,  Karzawet,  and  Jcbeliya,  A  long  reef  is  siiid  to 
extend  from  Halhmny  to  Soda,  so  as  to  render  it  very  dan- 
gerous, if  not  impossible,  for  aiiv  vessel  to  pass  between  them  \ 
but  between  Swla,  Hasik,  and  the  main  land,  the  channels 
are  good,  Ualluny,  the  only  island  that  is  inhabited,  con- 
tains twenty-three  individnab  :  tlie  anchorage  and  village  are 
at  the  northern  extremity,  where  water  may  be  obtflineiJ,  but 
it  b  brackish.      Its  mountains  are  high,  and  apparently  of 


''  I'oyage^  to  explore  the  Shores 

ar ;  1}?.  Ilutttm's  *  Account 

^,.iidon  Geographical  Journal^ 


volcanic  origin. 

{ Captain  Owen,  Narr  * 
of  Africa^  Arabia^  arttt' 
of  the  Curia  Muria  Iskc, 
vol.  xi.) 

CURRAXT.     [RiBEs,  P.  C.I 

CURRtrNG.     [LKATUKa,  P.  C.  SJ 

CURSITOtt  RARON,  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
<^er,  is  apjKjinted  by  ptent  under  the  grtyit  seal  to  be  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  He  attends  at  Westminster  to 
§pm  the  com  prior  to  the  comnienccment  of  each  of  the  four 


terms,  and  on  the  seal  day  after  each  term  to  < 
He  administers  the  oaths  to  all  high-shetifl^  \ 
who  arc  swoni  by  the  court,  and  to  several  i ' 
Prior  to  1833  he  bad  various  other  dutie 
since  the  passiQg'  of  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  . 
the  business  of  nis  office  has  entirely  ceased  ; 
mission ers  appointed  ttnder  the  I  Wift.  IV.  e. 
on  the  consolidation  of  the  offices  in  the  < 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  recotoaieiicfed  ] 
office  of  cursitor  baron.     Thii  recomme 
not  been  curried  into  effect,     {Report  (f  i 
Officer  of  Courts  of  Justice,  1822  ;  PmL 
Pari.  Paper,  1835,  No.  314.) 

CURVE.     In  the  article  Cuiivf;,  P.  C,  a  1 
given,  for  which  reference  b  made  tn  their  i 
As  one  or  two  of  tbese  have  been  omahie^  or  i 
insert  tlie  present  article  to  supplv  deBc4aticiet. 
at  the  head  of  each  paragraph  refer  to  tite  Ibt  j 

5.  Setiucubicfd  paralfoia.     Thetttifnj 
tended  to  mean  any  curve  having  on 

y=aj:  ,   where  m  is  jMJsitive.     Thus  y^ 

j>arabola,  and  v=oi^  is  the  semicubical  paraboh 
Cubrco!  |>anibohi  b  the  cvofur     >»  *>  • 

8,    jTrtsertriJ:     See  thb  I] 

P.  C.  and  figured  in  Tp--  > 

11  and  12.     For  thi 
crx>r»,  P.  C.     The  1m  -dl 
portion  of  it,  is  one  of  tJie 
bratiuff  string,  has  for  its  ^(1                          *iii  j 
y  impfied  in 

jc^ae  y  =  5(1  -coef). 

12  to  17.    Thejc  curvet  ara  iiH  deieribtil  h] 
Curves,  P.  C. 

20  to  24.    See  SrntAL,  P.  C. 
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Dominic  Cavini  (tec  Jomes  Cas- 

i,  p.  149)  propofli?d,  as  a  better  rcprc- 

plinelmry  motions  than  the  elliiisc,  a  ctirve  in 

iglc  of  tbe  fiist«ncvi»  fruni  any  [mint  in   it  to 

U  coQ«lAQt.     This  curve  h  of  tJie  fourth  order, 

oral,  a  lenmijcftte  form,  or  twosepwniie  ovalSf 

the  ratio  of  the  given  rcctande  to  the  square  on 

b#tir«^n  the  fod.     It  is  hardly  neccasary  to  say 

ma  wrong  in  his  application  of  !bi&  airvc :  but 

of  hia  name!  has  ke[)t  his  oval  or  ovals  among  the 

I  for  eserciae  to  bo^uners. 

Moiim  Cm-ve.     The  end  of  the  beam 
be«  an  arc  of  a  cirt'le ;  l>ut  it  is  nxjuire^J 
tbe  piston*rod,  which  nm^t  be  in  some  way 
should  describe  a  stmght  line,  or  a  curve  whicn 
m  itnight  line.     Now  at  and  near  a  point  of 
ire  ^  arc  of  a  curve  is  vety  ncaHy  straight     If 
live  round  fixed  pivots,  their  ends  being  eon- 
i  third  rod,  the  middle  point  of  that  third  rod  will 
which  has  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  ;  and  if 
'the  rods  be  properly  taken,  and  if  one  of  the 
'  the  at^im-euginc,  the  reciprocatiuj^  rotii- 
may  be  made  to  communicate  w  hnt  15 
(tin or  rectilinear  (ImpropeHv  called   j>fl- 
e  middle  [joint  of  the  third  rorf,  on  acrount 
'  by  tiiat  middle  point  containing  the  point 
A  piston  therefore  may  Iw  attached  to 
the  itiird  rod,  and  the  reqiiisitc  condition 
Ejntlatied.     The  apparatus  described  in  Ii^tieaii- 
P,   C-,  p.  477,  and  m   Lardner**  *  Sti-am-cngine,* 
coiLsi^ta  in  the  addition  of  a  jiair  of  rods  m  hich 
and  third  coni(X)ae  a  pani Hologram  moveable  at 
This  is  intended  to  fiimijih  Ibe  same  rccipro- 
lear  motion  to  a  second  piston  placed  at  the  new 
is  nothing  to  our  prcjent  piirjiose.     Wiitt^s  fia- 
ctirve  must  he  defined  as  the  locus  of  the  middle 
[|^ht  line  of  given  length,  the  ends  of  whidi  de- 
of  didea. 

owing  considerations  on  the  definition  of  the  word 

be  useiul  to  the  young  analyst : — 

(ieaJly  spealting,  a  curve  Ls  described  by  a  point 

ta  according  to  one  uniform  law,  and  doi;^  not  dc- 

Bght  line.     An  oval,  for  instance,  formed  by  uri  s 

alne  manner  defcribcd  in  books  on  incnguratiuti,  is 

%  bat  a  junction  of  several  arcs  of  ditlcrent  curves : 

Ee  two  branches  of  an  hyperbola  cannot  bo  said.  In 

lhr«  riew  of  the  subject^  to  be  nnytbing  but  tuo 

lingly  they  utre  called  op|)osite  hyjicrlKjIas. 

icmlly  fijicakiug,  the  uieauinff  of  the  w  ord  curve 

idcd.     Every  curve,  just  denned ^  has  one  per- 

connecting  the  abacisaa  and  ordinate  of  every 

converse  ia  made  true  by  extension  of  the 

ord  curve.     All  the  points  whose  co-onli- 

equation   cottslituto  the  curve  to  \Ahich  the 

I  bdoQS.     Let  X  and  y  bo  the  abscissa  and 

Bt j  and  ff>(Xf  y)  =  0,  the  cciuatton  \^  hlch  is 

I.     If  this  equation  be  satisBeu  when  ^-=a  and 

uni  whose  co-ordinates  are  a  and  h  h  considered 

p  $M  belooging  to  the   curve  whose  equation  is 

The  conacquence  h  that  a  curve,  or  what  i^  so 

wa,  may  be  other  the  simple  curve  of  geometry 

tion  of  such  ctirves  formerl  under  algebmical  mo- 

00c  law— or  a  collection  of  such  curves  not  even 

coQXiceted—or  an  ieolatc<i  point— or  a  collection 

loiota  at  finite  distances  from  one  another— or  a 

isolated  points  infiriitely  near  to  one  another,  but 

thelesa  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  one  con- 

of  an  orJinaiY  curve.     Or  it  may  be  any  com- 

^0  or  more  of  these.    We  give  some  instances,  as 

pftttoo  y—m'i*  ^  a*  belongs  to  Wth  the  branches 
tfaolap  If  a  change,  m  re  [naming  constant,  the 
pcotncs  a  different  hy[>erbola,  with  the  same  asym- 
fcre.  But  if  o  =  0,  the  equation  beloiii^s  simply  to 
[fmptDtos,  thai  is,  to  two  distinct  and  indei>endent 
In  like  manner  the  equalion 

complicated  curve,  wiUi  various  bmnclies.  But 
cnnrc  resolves  itself  into  two  dUf  mt't  curvets,  the 
f  ^-fy=l,  and  the  circle  x*+s/^^l*  For  the 
then  be  redui'cd  to 


whenever  either  ar+y'—  l  =0 


or  jr+y  — 1 


=  0  is  satbficd.  If «,  instead  of  Ijcing  —1,  is  only  very  near 
to  1^  the  curve  approaches  \ery  near  to  the  circle  just  men- 
tioned throughout,  and,  except  for  great  values  of  j,  also  to 
the  straight  line, 

2,  The  equation 

belonga  to  a  distinct  pair  of  straight  linos  when  m  is  negative. 
Hut  when  m  is  positive,  it  belongs  to  nothing  but  the  |ioint 
whose  co-ordinates  are  a  and  b, 

3,  The  (^[{uation 

y=:ax*-fsin  J.J"* 

belongs  to  a  branch  with  an  infinite  number  of  intersecting  con- 
volutions, when  X  is  jMwitive:  but  when  x  is  negative,  it  be- 
longs to  nothing  but  an  infinite  number  of  isolatetl  j>oint3, 
situated  at  finite  distances  from  earh  other  on  a  parabola, 

4,  If  y^a*,  a  being  positive,  there  is  a  continuous  branch 
m  which  there  is  a  positive  onlinate  for  all  values  of  x-  There 
can  be  no  negative  ordinate  except  for  values  of  x  which  have, 
when  in  tJieir  lowest  terms,  o<ld  numerators  and  even  dcnomi- 
natoi-s.  But  tictwcen  any  two  values  of  a  can  lie  interposed 
an  infinite  number  of  such  fractiona.  There  is  then  a  branch 
(if  the  curve  which,  though  it  mny  be  said  to  contain  an  in- 
(inite  number  of  fioints,  infinitely  near  together,  cannot  be 
i-alled  contintious.  For  there  is  no  negative  value  of  y  when 
j:  is  a  fraction  which  ha«f  an  even  ntimerator  and  an  odd  deno- 
minator. These /)ot>i/<^/ /frmuAf'A,  as  they  hove  been  called, 
have  only  been  recently  considered.  Their  admission  dcjjcnds 
entirely  uj>on  definition.  Those  ^hty  would  restrict  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ctirvc  to  sfmicthing  like  its  anticnt  significa- 
tion, will  reject  them:  but  those  who  wish  to  look  upon  a 
curve  as  a  tabulation  in  space  of  everj'  fjossiblc  value  of -r  and 
y  whiih  will  satisfy  a  given  equation,  must  admit  them.  The 
f(fW  hints  here  given  on  the  extension  of  the  Mord  curve  are 
meant  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  those  who  have  not  Wn  ac- 
customed to  look  at  geometrical  Interpretation  as  subordinate 
to  algebra. 

CCSCO'CniNA,  Jllcfiu^al  Properties  of.  This  baii. 
^  hich  was  first  distinguished  from  the  ct>mmon  cinchona  barks 
by  Jobft,  comes  from  Cuzco  in  Peru,  hut  the  tret*  which 
V Ileitis  it  k  altogether  unknown.  It  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  the  same  bark  as  the  Arica  bark,  but  this  also  b  douhtrul. 
That  it  is  not  the  sann^ts  the  Cinchona  mbiginosa  of  Itergcn, 
thout:h  so  called  by  Lffcrkohn,  is  certain.  In  general  attri- 
butes it  appro^iches  the  yellow  (calisaya)  barks,  but  it  differs 
from  all  neretofore  dcscril>ed,  m  the  chcmjca.1  characters  of 
the  okailoid  it  contains.  This  is  termed  Cueco^cinciionia,  or 
Cusconina,  hut  it  b  improper  to  consider  Aricina  as  synony- 
mous with  it,  since  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Arica  bark 
and  the  one  now  dcscribecl  are  ideJitital. 

The  alc^oid  Is  procmred  by  the  same  process  as  is  used  for 
cinchonia,  which  it  resembles  in  its  physical  qualities,  btit 
differs  in  its  chemical  habitudes.  The  til^te  is  more  bitter, 
rdther  heating,  and  sub-astringent.  It  is  equali^"  insoluble  in 
water,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol  ojid  in  sulphuric  aetlier.  It 
forms  with  acids  salts  which  resemble  those  of  cinchonia,  l>ut 
have  a  more  bitter  taste.  The  sulphate  conducts  itself  axn* 
gularly.  A  concentrated  watery  solution  of  this  salt  Torms  on 
cooling  a  tremulous  jelly,  which  on  drying  becomes  homy, 
but  which,  by  the  assistance  of  boding  water,  resumes  the 
jelly-like  stale.  Cinchonia,  quinia,  and  cusconia  are  sup- 
|iose4l  lo  Ijc  one  base  or  radical  with  progressively  increasing 
j>rtu)ort  ioiis  '  1  f  o  xy gen . 

The  fornmla  of  these  is 

(C4*  1124  Ae')  -f  O  cinchonia. 
(C4'*  1124  Az*)  -f  O*  quinia. 
(C4^  tli!4  Az*)  -f  (>'  cusconia. 

This  composition  renders  it  worthy  in  the  lughc^t  dcgfW 
of  the  a4t**ntion  of  medical  men.  The  warmth  w  hich  it  exeiM 
points  out  the  propriety  of  giving  it  in  cold  intennittenta,  and 
foM  typhoid  states  of  the  system. 

CtSPA'RIA.     [Galip.^^a,  ?,  Cn 

CUSTOMARY  FREEUtJLDS.    [Coi-twiiH*,  l\C,&.l 

CUSTOMS'  DUTIES,     [TAiuFr,  l' 

CUSTOS  BRE'VIUM.     Officers  ik. 
lately  both  in  the  Court  of  Qn.      '    *' 
Common  Pk^as.     They  receive 
the  writs  returnable  iu  tb*'"- 
of  aitomey,  and  varicms  > 
lisisirn  v:^  uT  the  courts,       I 
fficcs  (of 


to 


<  aboliiihctli 


'liieir   poaiawora.      li^  ^^^^^  ^^  iUfc^  i'^»**  ^^ 
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en3i  waVlield  by  Lords  Kcnyon  and  Ellciiborough  jointly, 
and  ihc  comjicnsation  granted  tliem  was  2089/.  I7s.  4d.  |>er 
unimiiiu  In  tho  Court  of  Comnnn  Picas  the  compensation 
prantiMi  to  the  cusirji  Urcviurn  was  606/.  10«.  6rf.  per  annum. 
iPmi.  Papers,  1835,  No.  314;  1844,  No.  413,) 

GUSTOS  ROTULfrRUM  is  tlie  chief  dvil  officer  of  the 
county,  to  wliose  ciLStody  are  committed  the?  rc^f■{)^ds  or  rolls 
of  tlic  sessions.  He  is  always  a  juslire  of  the  |>r»ace  and 
imortim  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  ajipointed.  The  lord* 
heutenant  has  the  chief  milit^r)'  eommanu  of  the  county,  and 
his  office  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  cnstoa  rotuloriim  ;  but 
it  is  the  invariable  practice  to  appoint  tho  same  person  to 
Wth  offices,  in  whom  is  united  the  highest  military  and  civil 
authority  \^ithin  the  county.  By  statute  37  Hen.  VIIL  c, 
1,  and  1  \Vm,  III.  c.  21,  he  is  appointed  under  the  queen's 
ngn  manual.  As  he  has  the  custody  of  the  rolls  of  the 
sessions,  he  should  attend  there  in  person  or  by  deputy  ;  and 
this  duty  is  performed  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  as  his  deputy. 
[CLEttK  OF  tiiE  Peace,  F.  C.  SJ 

(lllacJcstone,  dmim.;  hum ,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Dick- 


inson, Guide  to  Qtmrtcr-SeiSJomA 
CUTTING  AND  STABBING. 
CUYP.    [KiTP,  P.  C.l 
CYANOGEN,  CULORI 


[Maim,  P,  CO 


UDE  OF.  [CiraiisTttT,  P.  C,  S.] 

CYANOMETER,  from  the  Greek  works  Kvavoi  (blue) 
and  fiirftov  (a  measure),  is  an  instrument  which  was  inventeti 
by  M.  dc  Saussure  for  the  purpose  of  enaWing  an  ol)scrvcr  to 
ascertain  the  intensity  of  colour  in  the  sky. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  visible  heavens,  when  free  from 
cloudSj  appear  to  have  a  blue  tint  which  ^dually  increases 
in  intensity  from  the  horizon  towards  tlie  zenith,  that  the 
bhieness  is  more  intense  by  night  than  by  day^  and  that  on 
the  tops  of  mountains  the  colour  is  sometimes  so  deep  as  to  be 
almost  black.  These  appearances  depend  |)artly  on  the  dif- 
ferent extents  of  atniosphere  which  the  rays  of  light  have  to 
pass  through,  and  partlv  on  tlic  quantity  of  water  which  tlic 
air  holds  in  aohition.  When,  as  towards  the  zenith,  the  at- 
mospheric space  traversed  by  the  lig-ht  h  compamtively  small  j 
the  violet  and  blue  rays  arc  transmitted  to  the  earth  in 
abimdanee  ;  whil«,  towards  the  horizon,  the  sjwees  |>assed 
through  being  greater  and  being  charged  witit  vapours,  the 
violet,  the  blue,  and  even  the  green  rays  are  Intereoptetl ,  the 
remaining  colours  only  of  the  Bueetrum  Ijeing  transmitted  :  it 
must,  however,  be  added  that  ifie  colou%of  the  sky  Is  affected 
by  the  terrestrial  particles  which  are  occasionally  raised  in  the 
atmosphere ;  and  also  by  the  reflexions  of  light  from  terres- 
trial objects,  particularly  from  naked  rocks  and  from  masses 
of  snow  or  ice.  The  colour  of  the  sky  being  thus,  in  some 
measure,  an  indication  of  the  etate  of  tlie  atmosphere  with 
resfiect  to  exhalations  and  the  reflexions  of  li^ht  from  the 
earth's  surface ;  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  with  some 
precision  the  intensity  of  that  colour. 

The  Ciranomcter,  as  formed  by  the  inventor,  consists  of  a 
circular  plate  or  ring,  of  metal  or  pasteboard,  on  the  surface 
of  which,  about  the  circumference,  is  a  bund  divided  by  radii 
into  hfty-three  equal  compartments.  One  of  these  is  white, 
and  tho!«e  which  follow  in  succession  are  coloured  with  blue  of 
dtflbrent  degrees  of  intensity  from  the  most  faint  to  the  deep- 
est which  can  bo  produced ;  the  rest  of  the  compartments 
are  coloured  with  mixtures  of  Prussian  blue  and  ivory-black, 
and  gradual Iv  incrca*^e  in  darkness  (o  the  last  division,  which 
i^  quite  black. 

In  usinE"  the  instrument,  the  observer,  who  should  be  in  the 
open  air,  nolds  it  up  between  himself  and  that  part  of  the  sky 
at  which  he  intends  to  ascertain  tlie  colour ;  and  Ibis  jmrt 
should  be  such  that,  while  the  face  of  the  instrument  is 
strongly  enlightened,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  may  not  tall 
u|)on  it :  on  turning  the  plate  or  ring  in  its  own  plane,  till 
there  is  brought  directly  l)efore  the  [^rt  of  the  sky  that  com- 
partment which,  to  the  eye,  ap[)ears  to  be  exactly  equal  to  it  in 
intensity  of  tint ;  the  number  of  the  corajMirtnient  will  express 
tiie  re(|uired  intensity  of  tho  blue  colour  in  that  part  of  the  ^ky . 

In  order  to  form  a  scale  of  numbers  for  the  lints  M.  de 
Sttufisuro  placed  agunst  a  wall  a  piece  of  white  |iapcr,  on 
which  was  a  cireular  black  spot,  al)out  one-aeventh  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  receded  from  it  till  the  spot  ceased  to  be 
visible :  he  then  laid  on  i>ajx*r  a  tint  produced  by  Prussian 
blue,  so  diluted  (hat,  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  that  at 
which  the  black  spot  became  invisible,  the  tint  couhl  not  be 
distinguished  trnm  a  tx*rfcct  white.  This  tint  wa*  markefl 
No.  I.  The  next  decfjor  eolour  was  produced  by  diluting 
the  Prussian  blue  till,  at  m  equal  distance,  the  tint  cciwed  to 
he  diadnguished  from  ttmt  of  No.  1,  tho  latter  being  near  the 


eye :    this  was  markt'd  No.  2  j  and  eoih  of 
numl>era  up  to  No.  53  was  detcmiined  in  like 
comparison  of  the  corresponding  tint  witK  dull 
ceded  it  on  the  plate. 

CYANURIC  ACID.    [Chemiotw,  T,  C.  S.] 
CYAH^TIEAf  a  genus  ol  plants  bcIoa^ii|r  to  1 
order  of  I'\'nis.     The  sori  are  globos*:*.  .^ttu.tt^i 
veinlet,  or  in  the  axil  of  a  fork  of  tli 
vatetl,  globose,  or  columnar;  the  in  ;:1 

membranaceous,  or  somewhat  honiy,  at  tirni  t 
ing  the  whole  sorus,  afterwards  bursting  fro 
nearly  circular  opening,  becoming  cu^>4ha|j^ 
entire,  or  laeinlated,  or  lubed  ;  the  vein&     *' 
forked,  free.   (Hooker.)  Thi         "        >  uru 
trunks  are  often  beautifully  m  '  !  he  « 

fronds.     The  fronds  aro  simpiL-  ui  iminiite,  i 
jiinnate.     The  stijies  is  frequently  aculcaUj, 
of  this  extensive  genus  of  rcms  are  found  ^ 
veloped  in  tropical  clbnates.     The?  give  a  p 
the  vegetation  of  many  districts  of  South  An 
mens  have  been  brought  from  the  forests  of  1 
tains  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  from  the  islandil 
Western,  and  Southern  Occan»,  and  from  the  8 
and  the  interior  of  India  and  China.     Sir  Willk 
in  the  *  Species  Filicum/  enumerates  about  fui 
species.     They  are  dillicult  to  determine  wh^aj 
inis  country.     *  They  have,'  says  Sir  Williai    "* 
rescent  trunks  whose  appearance,  and  even  i 
only  known  to  travellers  who  have  the 
them  in  their  native  soils.     The  fronds,  |^  ^ 
ami  large  in  all,  ifcldom  rea^h  us  in  an  entir 
but  little  ucquuintcd  widi  the  stipes,  vihetJ 
or  aculeated,  or  with  any  otlier  character 
marks  of  distinction.     The  shape  or  oudine  of  t^o  j 
we  have  rarely  the  means  of  ascertaining  :  nor  df 
what  is  the  exact  nature  of  its  compositjon,  nur  1 
be  put  upon  the  more  or  less  downy  or  scaly  covt_ 
pinna?,  or  the  greater  or  less  breadth  of  the  piaiuei,^ 
or  segments,  or  the  more  or  less  deeply 
Hence,  tooj  their  synonymy  becomes  Inext 
out   the  opportunity  of  examining   authe 
authors,  their  sj>ecies  in  many  instances  mu 
ri5  doubtful.     1  he  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  I 
not  considering  the  nature' of  the  fmctifical" 
tion,  so  that  in  few  herbaria  do  wc  find  tti 
and,  we  presume,  the  original  B[K*cies,the  ooS^ 
genus  appears  to  have  Iwen  mainly  founded,  ~ 
correctly  named.'      The   following  is  the 
typical  species : —  ^ 

C.  arborecj  Common  Tree  Feni,  unarmed  j 
distant  ^hort  prickles  on  the  main  rachis,  and  i 
frequently   downy ;    fronds    bipinnate,   pinnulcaQ 
elongate,  much  acuminated,  deeply  plnnatifid, 
with  the  rachis  and  costa  luury,  imlcr  bcncaih  ; 
riaceous,  cup-3ha|>cd  in  age,  a  little  contracted  \ 
iug  with  a  beautifully  even  margin.     It  is  a  natif^ 
llispaniola,  Martinioue,    St,   Vincent,   probabll 
India  Isljindji  generally,  and  Br^izil. 

In  lIooker^s  *  Sjiecics  Filicum'  the  memb 
are  distributed  according  to  the  districts  in  ' 
Twenty-one  si)ecies  arc  natives  of  the  We^l 
and  South  America.    Two  only  ane  foimd  tit  3 
Eleven  are  mitivesof  Eastern  India  and  isli 
Islands,  and  New  Zealand. 

Few  of  these  forn*  are  use<l  by  man,  and,  i 
elegant,  are  seldom  cultivated*     One  of  these,  ' 
a  native  of  New  Zealand,  produces  a  slairchy 
me4  by  tlie  natives  as  food,  and  called  Mitma^, 
is  found  in  the  roots,  and  these  are  l)ttked  and  catj 

(Hooker,  Species  Filitttm;  Burnett,  ihetk 

CYATIIOCRINPTES,  a  genus  of  f«    " 
fined  fu  the  Palaeozoic  strata.     [E^ifcaDaT 

CYATHOPHY'LLUM,    a    genua    of  i 
which  occurs  fossil  in  Palaeozoic  strata,  wp 
cureoiis  be<ls  of  tho  Silurian  and  carlxmifer 
works  of  Gold  fuss,  Murchison,  and  PhilUpal 
recorded  from  tlie  Eifel,  Salop,  Devon,  Yort 
DBEpjjTTjjtEA,  p.  C] 

CY'BIUM,  a  genus  of  fos»il  fishesi  frota  tlie  ] 
of  Sheppy .     ( Agasair,. ) 

CYBC)\  a  Genoese  family,     '  ' 
sovend  individuals  of  which 
mditary  sen- ice  of  their  coui.ii^T    u 
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^  Innocent  VIII.,  who  was  elected  in  1485,  was  of  this 
air;  and  his  grandson  Lorenzo  Cyb6  married,  about  1 520, 
tarda  Makspina,  heiress  of  the  princely  fiefs  of  Massa 
Carrara.  His  son  Alberico  Cybo  Malaspina,  after  the 
th  of  bis  parents,  became  lord  of  Massa  and  marquis  of 
Tua  in  1553,  and  his  titles  were  confirmed  by  a  diploma 
fe  Emperor  Maximilian,  dated  Aupist,  1568.  Alocrico 
iQI  remembered  both  at  Massa  and  at  Carnira  as  a  wise 
beneficent  prince.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age 
S2S,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Charles,  who, 
g  in  1662,  was  sacceeded  by  his  son  Alberico  II.  AI- 
x>  II.  obtained  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  the  title  of 
apality  for  his  marquisate  of  Carrara,  and  he  and  his 
ason  were  thenceforth  styled  dukes  of  Massa  and  princes 
irxara.  Alberico  II.  died  m  1690,  and  was  succeeded  by 
OB  Charles  II.  Alberico  III.,  Charles's  son,  succeeded 
ither  in  1710,  and  received  the  investiture  of  Massa  and 
ira  by  a  di|Joma  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  Alberico 
£ed  childless  in  1715,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 
Mr  Alderano,  who  died  in  1731,  leaving  three  daughters, 
ddest  of  whom,  luuned  Blaria  Theresa,  married  Ercole 
kfoof  Eate,  prince  of  Modena,  in  1741,  having  obtained 
enelf  from  tne  Emperor  Francis  I.  the  investiture  of  her 
nal  inheritance.  Maria  Theresa  died  in  1790,  before 
basband,  and  was  sacceeded  in  her  dominions  of  Massa 
Carrara  by  her  only  child  Maria  Beatrice,  who  remained 
tiie  death  of  hor  father  the  heiress  of  the  two  houses  of 
and  Cvb6  MaJaspina.  She  had  married,  in  1771,  the 
idoke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  by  whom  slic  had  the  pre- 
Doke  Francis  IV.  of  Modena  and  other  children.  Maria 
rioe  continued  to  administer  her  principalities  of  Massa 
CsiTarm  till  the  French  revolutionary  invasion.  [Bacioc- 
P.  C.  S.]  The  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815  restored  Maria 
rice  to  her  dominions  of  Massa  and  Carrara.  Maria  Bea- 
died  in  1829,  and  her  dominions  reverted  to  her  son 
ids  IV.  of  Modena,  who  has  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of 
Band  Carrara. 

lepetti,  Dizkmario  Geoarqffco  Storico  detta  Ibscana,  art. 
hi;'  Viani,  Memorie  Sianche  deUa  FamigKa  Cybb.) 
TCADEOlDEA.  The  fossil  stems  proved  by  Dr.  R. 
an  to  be  of  the  Cvcadcous  family,  which  occur  in  the 
ef  Portland,  were  thus  named  by  Dr.  Buckland.  Brong- 
tcdled  them  Mantellia,  and  they  are  ranked  by  PresI  as 
■tes. 

7TCADITES.  Fossil  remains  of  plants  allied  to  the  na- 
i  groap  of  the  Cycades  are  thus  named  by  various 
Mn,  hot  the  spedes  arc  now  usually  ranked  under  Ptero- 
ibD,  Zamites,  Otopteris,  &c. 

TCLA'MEN,  a  genus  of  pUnts  belonffinff  to  the  natural 
f  Primulacece.  It  has  a  oell-shaped  half  5-cIcft  calyx ; 
30rolla  with  a  short  bell-shaped  tube,  and  5-partite  reflexed 
:  9  stamens  inserted  at  the  bottom,  on  the  tube  of  the 
la,  included ;  the  capsule  many-seeded,  opening  with  5 
L  The  species  are  herbaceoos  humble  plants  with  very 
borne  flowers. 

•  hederifoUum^  has  cordate  angular  crcnate  leaves,  and  the 
It  of  the  corolla  with  5  teeSi.  The  root  consists  of  a 
\  depressed  tuber ;  the  flowers  arc  nearly  white,  seated 
I  lo^  flower-stalks,  which  roll  up  after  blossoming  and 
the  germen.  This  plant  has  been  found  in  Great  Bri- 
at  Sandhurst,  and  near  Craubrook  in  Kent.  It  is  rare, 
fifficult  of  cultivation.    Its  flowers  exhale  a  pleasant  fra- 

Eunpenan  common  Cyclamen,  has  the  leaves  orbicular, 
ite,  crenate  or  toothed,  the  segments  of  the  corolla  lancco- 

This  species  is  found  in  the  South  of  Europe.  It  has 
recordea  as  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  but,  if  found,  has 
iUt  been  an  escape  from  gardens.  It  is  often  con- 
led  with  the  former  species.  This  plant  is  abundant  in 
',  where  the  wild  boars  prefer  it  to  any  other  kind  of 

Uence  it  is  called  sow-bread.     It  has  been  used  medi- 
y  ;  it  acts  upon  the  system  as  a  cathartic,  and  was  for- 
'  esteemed  emmenagogue.     The  acrid  principle  of  the 
laa  been  separated  under  the  name  of  arthanatine, 
reral    other  species  have   l)ecn   described.      Most  of 

are  hardy  plants  and  may  be  grown  on  an  open 
r.  They  are  peculiariy  adapted  for  pots  and  for  cham- 
lecoration  in  spring.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
,  is,  that  the  flowers  are  seated  on  a  twisted  pedicel, 
I,  when  the  flowers  fade,  turn  round  and  round  till  they 
the  capsule  which  they  bear  in  the  earth.  In  this 
on  the  seeds  ripen  and  germinate,  and  produce  other 

'  P.  C.  S.,  No.  57. 


(Loudon,  Encychp<tdia  of  Plants;  Babinnrfon,  Manual 
of  Botany;  Burnett,  Outlines  of  Botany ;  Kocii,  Flora  Crer' 
manica.) 

CY'CLICA,  a  family  of  Tetramerous  Coleopterous  insects 
established  by  lAtreille.  It  is  composed  of  tnree  tribes,  of 
which  the  genera  Cassida,  Chrysom^^  and  Gallentca  aro 
the  types.  The  larvae  of  the  insects  of  this  family  are  remark- 
able tor  their  habits.  Some  cover  themselves  up  in  their 
excrements ;  others,  as  the  Cryptocephali,  form  tubes  of  frag- 
ments of  wood,  w^iich  they  drag  about  with  them ;  and  others 
bury  themselves  in  the  interior  of  leaves,  and  live  on  tho 
parenchyma.     The  larvae  of  the  Chrysomelidse  are  naked. 

CYCLA'RTHRUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  lias 
of  Lyme  Regis.     (Agassiz.) 

CYCLOGRAPII,  or  ARCOGRAPII,  an  instrument  for 
drawing  arcs  of  circles  without  centres,  used  in  architectural 
and  engineering  drawing,  when  the  centres  arc  too  distant  to 
be  conveniently  accessible.  One  such  contrivance,  which 
however  does  not  produce  perfectly  circular  arcs,  is  described 
under  Compasses,  P.  C,  p.  421.  Bricklayers  and  masons, 
when  they  wish  to  strike  an  arc  upon  the  face  of  a  wall,  have 
recourse  to  a  very  simple  but  perfect  mode  of  accomplishing 
the  object,  by  driving  a  nail  into  the  wall  at  each  extremity 
of  the  intended  arc,  and  then  nailin?  two  straight  laths  or 
rods  together  at  such  an  angle  that  while  their  external  sides 
or  edges  ore  in  contact  with  the  nails  driven  in  the  wall,  their 
apex  or  meeting  point  shall  touch  the  crown  of  the  required 
arc  or  arch.  Wnen  secured  to  each  other  at  the  required 
angle,  the  laths  are  so  moved  that  while  they  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  nails,  the  apex  may  traverse  the  whole  distance 
from  one  nail  to  another,  in  doing  which  it  will  describe  the 
required  curve,  which  may  be  msurked  on  the  wall  by  a  piece 
of  chalk  carried  round  with  it.  The  same  plan  may  be 
adopted  in  drawing  on  paper,  substituting  pins  for  the  nails, 
and  a  piece  of  stout  cardboard,  cut  to  the  reouircd  angle,  for 
the  laths.  Mr.  Botch's  Arcograph,  describea  in  the  *  Trans- 
actions* of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  49-51 ,  is  an 
instrument  consisting  of  two  rules  connected  together  by  a 
joint  which  forms  a  socket  for  a  pencil,  and  furnished  M'ith 
two  quadrant-shaped  pieces  of  brass,  sliding  upon  one  another, 
by  which  the  rules  may  be  set  to  any  reouircd  angle,  and  se- 
cured by  clasps.  This  instrument  is  usee  in  the  same  way  as 
the  laths  above  described,  and  it  affords  the  means  of  measur- 
ing, by  the  graduation  of  one  of  the  quadrants,  the  degrees 
contained  in  the  arcs  described  by  it.  Mr.  AIderson*s  Cur- 
vilinead,  described  in  the  forty-fourth  volume  of  the  same  work, 
pp.  151-156,  is  another  instrument  on  the  same  principle,  but 
or  more  perfect  construction,  in  which  the  pencil  maybe  pro- 
jected beyond  the  apex  of  the  angle  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
mg  a  second  arc  parallel  with  the  first.  This  second  arc  is 
not  mathematically  correct,  but,  when  on  a  small  scale,  it  is 
sufficiently  so  for  all  onlinary  purposes.  Most  satisfactoipr 
testimonials  of  the  convenience  and  perfect  action  of  this 
machine  are  appended  to  the  description  in  the  Society's 
*  Transactions.' 

The  Centrolinead  of  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson,  described  m  the 
thirty-second  and  thirty-third  volumes  of  the  '  Transactions* 
of  the  above  Society,  pp.  67-70  and  69-81,  is  an  instrument 
actinc  on  the  same  principle,  although  its  chief  use  is,  not  as 
a  cyciograph,  but  as  an  instrument  for  drawing  lines  converg- 
ing to  a  distant  and  inaccessible  point.  It  may  be  compared 
to  a  T-rule  in  which  tlie  transom  consists  of  two  {lieccs  ad- 
justable to  any  required  angle  with  each  other,  and  the  centre 
of  which,  answering  to  the  apex  of  the  cyclographs  above  de- 
scribed, is  precisely  on  a  line  with  the  fiducial  or  drawing 
edge  of  the  stem  or  long  limb  of  the  rule.  The  instrument 
being  once  adjusted  to  the  required  angles,  and  having  its  an- 
gular transom  laid  against  two  fixed  pins,  just  like  the  angle 
of  a  cyclograph,  any  number  of  converging  lines  may  bo 
drawn  by  it  as  readily  as  parallel  lines  drawn  by  a  common 
T-nilc,  with  its  transom  sliding  against  the  edge  of  the  draw- 
ing-lxMird. 

Another  instrument  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
described  in  the  thirty-fifth  volume  of  their  •  Transactions,' 
pp.  109-112,  under  the  name  of  a  Curvograph,  was  contrived 
by  Mr.  Warcup  for  copying  or  transferring  curved  lines,  or 
describing  them   originally,    of  any  required  curvature,  by 
means  similar  to  those  adopte<l  in  the  instrument  represented 
under  Bevel,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  192.     The  adjustable  ruler  itself 
consists  of  a  thin  pliable  slip  of  whalebone,  and  the  adjusting 
ribs,  answering  to  the  screws/,/,  in  the  figure  above  referred 
to,  instead  of  being  screwed,  aro  merely  secured  m  any  rc*^ 
quired  position  by  tho  pressure  of  wctlges  acting  upon  small 
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pieces  of  cork  inserted  m  the  ruler  or  stock  through  which 
they  pass. 

CYCLOID  FISHES.  One  great  division  of  fishes  is 
thus  termed  by  Agossiz,  from  the  concentric  striatiou  appa- 
rent in  their  scales,  of  which  the  substance  is  homy,  not 
bony  nor  enamelled.  They  are  rare  as  fossils  in  all  except  the 
more  recent  strata,  but  abound  in  tlie  actual  creation. 

CYCLOLITES,  a  genus  of  Madrcphyllioea,  including 
sinffle-celled  soecies..    [Madbepuyllicea,  P.  C] 

CYCL0'P6MA,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  Sheppey. 
(A(?as$iz.) 

CYCLOTTERIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  (Brongniart), 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  orbicular  or  oval  slmpc  of  the 
leafits.  To  the  s{)ecies  from  the  coal-measures  (C.  orbicularis, 
C.  obliqua«  &c.)  this  remark  applies  better  than  to  those  (C. 
Beanii,  dilatata,  &c.)  from  the  oolites,  which  are  really  of  a 
difierent  genus. 

CYCLO'PTERUS.     [Discoboli,  P.  C.  S.] 

CYCLO'SIS.     [Sap.  P.  C] 

CYLINDRICAL  LENSES  are  made  by  grinding  each 
of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  a  plate  of  glass  in  the  form  of  the 
segpnent  obtained  on  cutting  a  cylinder  by  a  plane  parallel  to 
its  axis.  Two  segments  thus  obtained  being  placed  with  their 
plane  surfaces  in  contact,  and  so  disposed  that  straight  lines 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  being  drawn  on  the  convex 
surface  of  one  may  be  at  ri^ht  angles  to  lines  similarly  drawn 
on  the  other,  would  constitute  a  lens  of  the  kind  here  in- 
dicated. 

Lenses  of  Uiis  kind  were  devised  and  executed  soon  afW 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  by  an  optician  of 
Paris,  who  introduced  them  as  eye-glasses  in  spectacles  in 
place  of  the  usual  spherical  lenses.  This  person  afltcrwards, 
conceiving  that  in  such  lenses  the  chromatic  aberration  was 
destroyed,  attempted  to  employ  tiiem  as  simple  object  glasses 
for  teiesco|)es.  i)ut  the  chromatic  aberration  is  as  great  in 
the  cylindrical  as  in  the  spherical  lens ;  while  the  aberration 
arinng  from  the  form  of  the  surface,  which  in  spectacles  is 
not  always  more  apparent  than  the  spherical  aberration  in  a 
common  lens,  produced,  when  the  image  of  an  object  was 
viewed  through  the  eye-glasses  of  a  telescope,  distortions 
exceeding  those  of  a  spherical  lens  of  equal  focal  length. 

In  fact,  besides  the  impossibility  of  executing  lenses  of  cylin- 
drical forms  with  accuracv,  it  may  be  observed  that  all  the 
sections  passing  through  the  optical  axis,  except  two,  will  bo 
bounded  by  portions  of  ellipses  of  different  convexities  in  each 
section.  Now,  if  Uicse  bounding  lines  were  circular  arcs, 
there  would  be  the  same  aberration  of  the  marginal  rays  as  in 
a  corresponding  spherical  lens :  but,  from  tiic  nature  of  the 
ellipse,  the  radii  of  curvature,  instead  of  being  constant, 
decrease  as  jjoints  are  taken  more  remote  from  the  extremity 
of  the  conjugate  axis  (the  vertex  of  the  lens)  ;  consequently 
the  cylindrical  aberration,  as  it  may  be  called,  will  be  greater 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  a  spherical  surface. 

(Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosopny^  October,  1816.) 

CYME.       riNrfX)RESCKNCE,  P.  C.l 

CYMl'NUM  CYMI'NUM,  Medical  Properties  of ,    This 
annual  umbelliferous  plant  (the    generic  name  of  which  is 
most  commonly  spelt  (Juminum,  which  niuile  is  correct  if  it  be 
a  mere  Liitinized  form  of  the  Arabian  word  Qauioiin,  but  in- 
correct if  it  be  a  reduplication  of  the  Gn^ek  Ku/iti/ov)  is  native 
in  E^'^v'pt,  .^Ethio[>ia,  £:c.,  and  was  cultivated  by  the  antients 
in  Palestine,  as  it  is  by  tiie  moderns  in  Malta  and  India. 
The  fruit  (improjxirly  termed  seed)  is  the  officinal  part.     Ex- 
ternally it  is  of  a  greyish  yellow  colour,  and  is  larger  than 
those  of  carraway  or  anise.     The  seed  within  more  readily 
scfKiratt's  from  the  jxjricarp  than   happens    with  most  other 
umbelliferous    fruits.       It  is  distinguished    from   others   by 
havinij:  the  ridjres  (ju«j:a)  pi-oloufrcd  into  a  iwint  at  the  summit 
of  the  fruit.     The  primary  ridges  are  five,  filiform,  and  fur- 
nished with  very  fint*  prickles  ;  the  stu'ondary  are  four,  promi- 
nent and  prickly.     lJ(»neath  each  of  these  is  one  vitta.     The 
odour  is  strong  aromatic,  and  rather  unploasant ;  the  taste  is 
warm,  bitter,  and  disagrt^eable.      The  odour  and  tiiste  are 
mainly  due  to  a  volatile  oil  which  is  more  abundant  in  this 
fruit  than  in  most  umbelliferous  plants :  one  pound  yields  half 
an  ounce  of  this  oil,  according  to  >oiac  ;   while  ten  |)ounds 
yield  only  three  ounces  and  a  half,  accordinir  to  others.    Not- 
liftanduig  this  large  quantity  of  oil,  the  fruits  are    fre- 
Ijr  eaten  by  insects.     The  oil  is  pale  yellow,  butsj)eedily 
IM  brownish,  very  limpid,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0*075. 
dour  is,  like  that  of  the   fruit,  disagreeable,  and  the 
acrid.     When  old  it  becomes  acid,  and  according  to 
V  oootains  succinic  acid. 


The  disagreeable  odour  of  cumin  seemi  to  have  % 
discarded  it  from  medicine  for  man,  and  restricted  1 
veterinary  medicine.  Its  employment  in  this  wuy  n 
relic  of  its  antient  repute,  for  the  Israelites  » ^u 
highly  as  a  remedy  for  cattie  aflcr  the  bites  ot 
(Lady  Callcott's  Scripture  Herbal,  p.  124.) 

Still  it  is  a  potent  carminative,  ana  was  esteemcil  h 
the  best  of  this  class  of  remedies,  a  preference  to  \\  1 
very  large  portion  of  essential  oil  it  contains  justly  ci 
It  was  reported  also  discutient  and  diuretic.  In  tin 
quality  it  was  employed  as  a  plaster.  It  was  reckr.nt^ 
the  semina  4  calida  majora.  In  the  north  of  Euro 
still  much  used  as  an  addition  to  bread  and  ragouts.  1 
into  the  composition  of  many  curry-powders,  but  bh 
introduced  into  these  in  very  small  quantity. 

CYNANCHUM  (fnnn  k{h^,  a  dog,  and  & 
strangle),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natun 
AsdepiadesB.  It  has  a  5-parted  somewhat  rotate  cm 
coronet  of  appendages  consolidated,  5-20-lobed,  when 
with  the  segments  opposite  the  anthers ;  the  polkn 
ventricose,  pendulous  ;  the  stigma  usually  apiculate,m 
blunt,  very  rarely  with  a  beak  enclosed  below  the  sumo 
follicles  smooth.  The  species  are  herbt  or  under-thrd 
opposite  leaves  and  mostly  twming  stems. 

C.  Vincetoxicum  has  an  erect  stem,  a  beardless  co 
simple  umbel  with  the  pedicels  three  times  longer  t 
peduncle  ; '  the  corona  5-lobed.  This  plant  is  a  oi 
sandy  places  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  with  the  exoe| 
Great  Britain.  It  possesses  emetic  and  purgative  rat 
and  was  once  celebrated  as  an  antidote  for  poisons,  (roc 
it  has  derived  its  specific  name. 

C  Monspdiacum,  Montpellier  Cynandium,  isan  hei 
twining  glabrous  plant,  with  roundish  cordate-stalked 
witii  a  semilanceolate  contracted  point ;  the  segment 
corolla  lanceolate,  bluntish ;  the  coronet  tubular.  It  is 
of  the  sea-coast  ojf  Italy,  of  Spain,  the  South  of  Frai 
Greece.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  a  drastic  cathir 
when  dried  it  is  used  as  a  medicine  under  the  name  oi 
pellier  Scammony. 

C.  ovalifolium  is  a  smooth  twining  plant,  with  obl< 
acuminate  leaves ;  many-flowered  cymes ;  peduoc 
longer  than  the  petiole ;  the  coronet  10-cleflt,  about  ai 
the  corolla ;  the  stigma  pointed,  emarginate.    This  p 

I  native  of  Penang,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  jl 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  from  its  sap  caoutchouc,  i 
of  an  excellent  quality. 

C  Argel  has  erect,  pale,  round  stems  ;  the  leaves  i 
stalked,  about  an  inch  long,  ovate  lanceolate,  acute,  sn 
each  side,  and  rather  wrinkled,  glaucous  on  the  undi 
the  corymbs  small,  axillary,  with  many  smooth  a 
branches ;  the  sepals  lanceolate ;  the  corolla  white,  U 
longer  than  the  calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt 
leaves  and  the  whole  plant  act  as  a  Dowcrful  drastic  poi 
This  plant  appears  to  be  a  native  or  the  same  districts  a 
from  which  the  Alexandrian  Senna  is  obtained,  and 
samples  of  that  senna  contain  tiicse  leaves.  Thev  do  lu 
ever  appear  to  be  added  for  the  purposes  of  adulterati( 
arc  collected  with  the  leaves  of  the  senna  through  tht 

!  ance  of  the  persons  employed  in  their  collection.  Th( 
of  Tinnivelly  Senna  are  not  found  to  contain  tbo«e 
Cynanchum  Areel  mixed  with  them.  Much  of  the  un: 
gnping  eftect  of  the  Alexandrian  Senna  is  attributed  t 
writers  on  Materia  Medica  to  the  mixture  of  the  Ica^o; 
Argcl.  Senna  knives  are  also  mixed  with  those  of  ihr 
phocarpusfruticosus,  which  arc  in  Syria  also  called  .A 
Arghcl. 

•      The  Cynanchum  Ipecacuanha  of  Willdenow,   tht- 

;  pias  asthmatica  of  Roxburfrh,  is  now  referred  to  tl« 
Tylophora.    fTYLOPnoRA,  P.  C.  S.] 

I  CYNARA'CE.^,  one  of  the  primair  subdivi5ioii< 
system  of  Jussieu,  of  the  natural  order  Composite. 

':  eluded  in  the  Tubulifloruj  of  De  Candolle.    It  is  chan*' 

!  by  an  erect  seed,  the  absence  of  albumen,  a  hoinis; 
involucre,  the  florets  of  the  ray  of  the  flower  tubular,  i 

j  and  regiilar.  Of  the  three  subdivisions  this  is  the  ?i 
Its  tvpe  is  the  genus  Cynara,  to  which  belongs  the  ( 

:  artirlioke,  C  scofymus. 

I      The  genera  of  British  plants  belonging  to  this  *u!) 

;  are  as  follows  : — 

Section  1. — CariijieiE, 

Saussurca        I  specii*s. 
Carlina  1  specks. 
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Sectkm  IL — Centaurea, 

Centaurea        7  species. 

Section  III.— Gorvfifiiuw. 

Arctium  2  species. 

OnoDordum     1  species. 

Carauos        12  species. 
Section  l\  .—SilybetB, 

Silybum  1  species. 

Sectkm  V .^SerratuletB. 

Senatula  1  speries. 
Cynaracese  diflfer  from  the  Corymbiferae  in  their  active 
ies  in  possessing  in  a  more  intense  degree  the  bitter 
e  of  the  whole  order.  None  of  them  seem  to  possess 
ncj  to  derelop  the  narcotic  principle  which  charao- 
he  Cichoraoee ;  nor  is  the  volatile  oil  which  crives  to 
f  of  the  Cory mbi fens  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell  deve- 
1  theso  plants.  The  Carduus  nutans  (musk  thistle)  is 
r  one  which  possesses  any  remarkable  amount  of  odour. 
;vaience  of  tne  Intter  principle  renders  many  of  them 
tomachic,  tonic,  and  rebrifuge  medicines.  For  these 
I,  Centaurea,  Calcitrapa,  Cnicus  benedictus,  Carduus 
Serratula  arvensis,  and  Silybum  marianum,  have  been 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  cathartic,  and  Echinops 
ephalus,  which  has  this  property ,  is  used  in  Languedoc 
ledy  for  rheumatism.  The  seeds  of  various  species  of 
lupi  yield  a  fixed  oil,  which  in  some  parts  is  expressed 
d  I'or  domestic  purposes.  Many  of  the  Cynaracese 
ilouring  matters.  The  Carthamus  tinctorius  yields  a 
colour,  and  is  employed  to  adulterate  saffron  ;  the 
a  tinctoria  yields  a  yellow  dye  of  a  fine  colour.  A 
:  of  a  blue  colour  is  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  Ccn- 
;yanus.  Some  of  them  secrete  small  quantities  of 
and  are  used  in  consequence  as  astringents  in  niedi- 
the  Onopordum  acanthium.  Galls  also  are  found  on 
icus  anrensis,   which  possess    astringent   properties, 

0  the  tannin  they  contain.  A  number  of  species  yield 
The  braets  of  Uie  inrolucre  are,  in  some,  yery  large  : 
they  contain  stardiy  and  other  alimentary  secretions, 

1  as  diet  by  man.  The  artichoke  is  a  familiar  instance. 
idi  of  the  Onopordum  acanthium  are  often  eaten  in 
e  way.  The  tender  sprouts  of  the  Arctium  Lappa  are 
1  and  eaten  in  the  north  of  Europe.  They  arc  cooked 
une  manner  as  asparagus.  The  tubers  of  the  Cnicus 
IS  are  frequently  cooked  and  eaten,  and  many  other 
yield  starcn  in  their  roots.  Animals  do  not  generally 
i  plants  belonging  to  the  CompositsR.  They  seem 
r  occasionally  to  eat  them  medicinally,  and  the  ass  pre- 

thistlc  to  most  other  kinds  of  food, 
leit.  Outlines  cf  Boiany ;  Lindley,  Ffora  Medica ; 
xnx,  Manual  cf  British  Botany.) 
JODOX,  a  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe 
ese.  It  has  a  l-flowered  fingered  spike,  with  a  superior 
it ;  the  glumes  nearly  equal,  natent ;  the  paleoe  equal, 
oat-slia^d,  compressed,  enibracing  the  inner ;  the 
n^,  distinct ;  the  stigmas  feathery,  protruding  below 
mit  of  the  floret. 

ktctyUm  has  3-5  digitate  spikes ;  smooth  paleae,  the 
lowny  beneath ;  the  scions  prostrate.  It  is  a  native  of 
1  on  the  shores  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.     C.  linearis  is 

of  the  East,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Durva- 

ington,  3Ianual  of  British  Botany.) 
OGLOSSUM  (from  ruwv,  a  dog.  and  y\C!i<r<Ta,  a 
,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Bora- 
It  has  a  5-cleft  calyx ;  a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with 
uth  closed,  with  prominent  blunt  scales ;  the  stamens 
1,  filaments  yery  short ;  tlie  nuts  roundish-ovate,  de- 
,  muricated,  attached  by  their  inner  edge.  The  species 
3s,  with  soft  leaves. 

fieinale,  Common  Hound's  Tongue,  has  the  leaves 
acute ;  the  lower  leaves  elliptical,  contracting  into  a 
the  upper  leaves  lanceolate,  narrowed  below,  sub- 
,  half-clasping.  The  corollas  are  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
lative  of  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  and  Euroj)e. 
Hmd  in  Great  Britiun  in  waste  g^und.  The  whole 
IS  a  disagreeable  smell,  resembling  that  from  mice.  It 
o  possess  narcotic  properties,  and  was  at  one  time  used 
:icdy  in  scrofula,  but  it  is  not  employed  in  medicine"  at 
sent  day. 

cntanum  has  the  leaves  slightly  hair}-,  acute,  nearly 
3  and  diining  aboye,  scabrous  beneath,  inferior,  oblong. 


narrowed  into  a  long  petiole,  upper  leaves  lanceolate,  slightly 
narrowed  below,  clasping.  It  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  by 
roadsides  and  in  hedges  in  shady  situations. 

About  fifty  other  species  of  Cynoglossum  have  lx?en  de- 
8cril)cd,  Ix^ides  the  British  ones  above  named.  They  are  all 
coarse  plants,  having  only  small  flowers,  so  that  lew  only 
arc  desirable  for  ornamental  cultivation.  They  are  however  of 
the  most  easy  culture,  and  will  prow  in  almost  any  situation 
and  soil.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  are  biennial,  and 
may  he  propagated  by  so^^^ng  their  seed  in  fipring  in  the  ojHin 
border. 

(Bubington,  Manual;  Don,  Gardener's  Dictionary.) 

CYPE'RUS.     [CyrERACE^:,  P.  C] 

CYPRIPE'DIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natunU  order  Orchide;e,  and  the  tribe  Cypripedieee.  It  has  a 
patent  ])erianth ;  a  ventricose  inflated  lip  ;  column  trifid 
above;  the  lateral  lobes  l>earing  stamens,  the  middle  lobe 
sterile,  dilated  ;  the  two  lower  sepals  combined  ;  the  germcn 
straight. 

C.  calceohiSy  Lady's  Slipper,  has  a  leafy  stem ;  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  colunm  nearly  ovate,  obtuse,  deflexed ;  the  lip 
slightly  compressed,  shorter  than  the  calyx.  This  plant  has 
been  found  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  extremely  rare. 

All  the  species  are  exceedinjrly  elegunt  plants.  They 
are  mostly  inhabitants  of  North  America  and  Northern 
India.  Two  new  siiecics  have  bevn  lately  introduced. 
In  their  cultivation  they  rt^juire  great  care.  They  will 
only  thrive  in  a  shady  lx)rder  in  iM?at  soil.  The  American 
species  should  be  covered  with  some  dry  straw  in  very  severe 
frosts,  or  if  there  should  l)e  too  much  wet :  they  are  not  easily 
increased,  but  will  ]H?rfect  see<ls  in  favourable  situation^:,  par- 
ticularly if  pains  he  taken  to  apply  the  pollen  to  the  stigma. 

(Babington,  ^/iiii/a/;  Loudon,  EncylopatUti  (d' Plants.) 

CYRTO'CERAS,  a  Nautiloidal  ponus  of  fossils,  proijosetl 
by  Goldfuss,  whicli  occurs  in  the  Paleozoic  strata  of  Devon, 
the  Eifel,  and  In>Lind  princii>allv,  and  includes  many  species 
of  great  Ijcauty  and  interest,  ^'he  septa  are  ])iercecl  by  a 
subdorsal  siphon  :  the  last  whorl  finishes  in  a  straight  exten- 
sion. {Phil.  Pal.,  *  Foss.  of  Devon.') 

CYSTIPHY'LLUM,  a  genus  of  Madrephyllicea,  pro- 
posed by  Lonsdale,  to  include  s|>ecies  which  ha»'e  a  vesicular 
internal  stnicture,  instead  of  ch.-arly  defined  horizontal  dia- 
phragms and  vertical  lamellie.  Occurs  in  tho  PaluK)zoic 
strata  of  Shropshin\  Devon,  and  the  Eifel. 

C  YSTO'P TERIS,  a  genus  of  Ferns  Uilonging  to  the  tribe 
Aspidiete.  It  has  the  indusium  attached  by  its  broad  hooded 
base  under  the  sori,  with  a  lengthened  fringed  free  extremity, 
at  first  covering' the  thecsp. 

C.^rn/jr/Zi  A",  Brittle  Fern,  has  hi  pinnate  fronds;  the  pinn&e 
ovate-lanceolate  ;  the  pinnules  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
toothed  or  pinnatifid.  This  is  a  remarkable  variable  species 
of  fern.  Three  forms  or  varieties  may  be  distinguishe<l — C.f, 
dentatay  with  obtuse  ovate  pinnules,  pointless,  bluntly  toothed 
or  rarely  pinnatifid,  not  decurrent ;  C.  f.  angustata,  with 
pinnules  linear,  lanceolate,  deeply  and  acutely  pinnatifid  or 
slightly  toothed  at  the  margin  ;  the  ultimate  subdivisions  ob- 
lonp  or  linear,  not  dilated,  rounded  or  ovate,  sometimes  notched 
at  the  end.  The  other  form  has  the  pinnules  ovate,  acute, 
pinnatifid,  cut  and  serrated,  slightly  deeurrent.  These  plants 
are  common  in  Great  Britain,  and  found  on  rocks  and  walls, 
csi)ecially  in  limestone  districts.  Th»\y  are  of  a  diminutive 
size,  and  of  a  remarkably  brittle  nature,  from  which  circum- 
stance they  have  obtained  their  common  name. 

(Babington,  Manual  qfBn'tisIi  Botany;  Newman,  History 
ofBritis/i  Ferns.) 

CYTOBLAST.  In  the  development  of  the  tissues  of 
plants  from  the  Blastema,  or  Cyto-hlastema,  which  is  a  fluid 
consisting  of  water  holding  in  solution  sugar,  gum,  dextrine, 
&c.,  some  of  the  granulos  assunje  a  tlolinito  form,  and  become 
darker  than  the  surrounding  granules.  Thrw*  dark  spota 
may  be  seen  in  the  fluids  of  tin*  gn)wing  imrts  of  all  pbnati. 
It  is  to  these  that  Schleiden  has  pivrn  tii<»  name  of  Cyto- 
blasts.  The  cytoblast  produ(\»s  from  its  Hurfacc  a  oeU :  wDen 
tne  cell  has  become  fully  grown,  i»th«T  cytoUasto  are  pro- 
ducetl  in  its  interior,  which,  by  ]»nHluriMg  other  eellf,  biirat 
tho  iwrent  cell  and  iiicnMis»»  \\\v  Hulwtttioe  rf  the  part  in 
which  they  are  found.  ITihsi  kh,  VmctaM^.  C]  A 
grovving  ]>oint  of  the  ssiiiio  imltin'  lutf  beeucAaerviHl  ni  the 
tissues  of  the  animal  kiiiKduiu,  and  it  ias  been  thus  demon. 
strated  that  in  the  orij/inal  u:nmth  of  ibw  tmnrn  thero  is  an 
identity  between  llu"  miiinal  aitd  vtgeiaWe  kingdom.  L^issin». 
Ammal,  p.  C.  S.J 
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Coptis,  414 

Copyholds,  414 

Copying-Machines,  415 

Copyright,  416 

Coral  Fishery,  418 

Coral  Rag,  418 

Corallorhiza,  418 

Corbet,  Richard,  418 

Cor^nrio,  Bellisario^  418 

Coriindrum  Sativum,  419 

Coriuna,  419 

CorioUno,  419 

Cormontiunffne,  419 

Com  Laws  [Corn-Trade,  P.  C. ; 
Wheat,  P.  CI 
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Corn-Rent,  420 

Corn-Trade,  Ancient,  420 

Combrash,  422 

Cornel-Tree  [Comus,  P.  C.  S.] 

Comstone,  422 

ComuUtes,  422 

Comus,422 

Coroner,  423 

Coronilh^  423 

Corrddi,  Dom^nico  [Ghirlan- 
daio,  P.  C] 

Correcting-Plate  [Sailing,  P.  C] 

Comgibla,  424 

Cort,  Cornelius,  424 

CorydiUis,  424 

CoiTmbfTers,  424 

Coryn^phorus,  425 

Coscinopora,  425 

Cosmas  Indicoplenstes,  425 

Costns  [Pntchuk,  P.  C] 

Cosway,  Richard,  425 

Cotes,  Francis,  426 

Cotman,  John  Sell,  426 

Cotoneaster,  426 

Cottage  Architecture,  426 

Cotton,  Charles,  427 

Cotyledon,  427 

Council  of  the  Church,  428 

Count  [Declaration,  P.  C; 
Pleading,  P.  C] 

Counterpart  [Deed,  P.  C.] 

Counterpoise,  431 

County  Court  [Courts,  P.  C.j 

Count^  Rate,  432 

Coophng,  433 

Court  Baron  [Manor,  P.  C] 

Court,  Customary  [Copyhold, 
P.  C.  and  P.  C.  S.] 

Court  Rolls  [Copyhold,  P.  C. 
and  P.  C.  S.] 

Courtois,  Jacques,  425 

Courts,  Ecclesiastical  [Ecclesi- 
astical Courts,  P.  C.  S.] 

Cousin,  Jean,  435 

Coustou,  435 

Couto,  Diogo  de  [Barros,  P.C] 

Cowley,  Mrs.  Hannah,  436 

Coxie,  Michael,  436 

Coysevoz,  Antoine,  436 

Crab,  436 

Cranach,  Lucas,  437 

Crane,  437 

Crank,  438 

Cratseva,  439 

Crayer,  Caspar  de,  439 

Credi,  Lorenzo  di,  439 

Credit,  440 

Credit,  Letter  of,  441 

Creosote  [Creasote,  P.  C] 

Crepid6pteris,441 

Crepis,  441 

Crescentia,  441 

Crespi,  Giuseppe  Maria,  442 

Cricacknthus,  442 

Cric<5pora,  442 

Criminal  Conversation  [Adul- 
tery, P.  C] 

Criminal  Law  [Law,  Criminal, 
P.  C.  S.] 

Crinoidea  [Encrinites,  P.  C] 

Crinum,  442 

Crioceratites,  442 

Crioceris  [Eupoda,  P.  C.  S.] 

Crithmum  [Samphire,  P.  Cr] 

Crocus  Sativus,  442 
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Cross  Bill  [Pleading,  P.  C.J 
Cross  Remainders  [Remainder. 
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Crown  Solicitor,  443 
Crowne,  John,  443 
Crydphorus,  443 
Ctenactothos,  443 
Ct^odus,  443 
Ctenoid  Fishes,  443 
Ctenolepis,  443 

8ucking-Stool  [Tumbril,  P.  C] 
ucdbalus,  443 
Cucnmites,  443 
Culdee8,443 
Cumbrian  Rocks,  444 
Cun^^  Domenioo,  444 
Cunningham,  John,  444 
Cunningham,  Allan,  444 
Cupressmites,  445 
Cupressocrinites,  445 
CurcdUo^  445 
Ciircuma,  445 
Curcuma  longa,  445 
Curia  Muria  Islands,  446 
Currant  [Ribes,  P.  C] 
Cunning  [Leather,  P.  C.  S.] 
Cursitor  Baron,  446 
Curve,  446 
Cusco-China,  447 
Cusparia  [Galipoa,  P.  C] 
Customary  Freeholds  [Cop 

hold,  P.  C  S.J 
Customs'    Duties    [Tarifll    P. 
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Cnstos  Br^vium,  447 
Gustos  Rotulorum,  448 
Cutting  and  Stablnng  [Bfaim, 

Cuyp  [ifiuyp,  P.  C] 
Cyanogen,  Chloride  of  [Chem« 

istry.  P.  C  8.] 
Cyanometer,  448 
Cyanuric  Acid  [Chemistry,  P. 

C  S.J 
Cyithea,  448 
Cyathocrinites,  448 
Cyathoph^llum,  448 
Cybium,  448 
Cybo.  448 
Cycadeo'idea,  449 
Cycadites,  449 
Cyclamen,  449 
Cyclica,  449 
Cycldrthrus,  449 
Cyclograph,  449 
Cycloid  FisheF,  450 
Cyclolites,  4.50 
Cycldpoma,  450 
Q^cldpteris,  450 
Cyoldpterus  [Discoboli,  P.C.S.] 
Cyclosis  [Sap,  P.  C] 
Cylindrical  Lenses,  450 
Cjrme  [Inflorescence,  P.  C] 
Cyminum  Cymihum,  450 
Cynanchum,  450 
Cynaraceai,  450 
Cynodon,  451 
Cynoglossum,  451 
Cyp^rus  [Cyperacece,  P.  C] 
Cyprip^ium,  451 
Cyrt<5ceras,  451 
Cystiph^llum,  451 
Cystdpteris,  451 
Cytoblast^  451 
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DABCECTA  (from  St.  Dabooc),  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Ericaceae.  It  has  a  4-parted 
calyx ;  the  corolla  oval,  vcntricose,  the  limb  4-toothed  ;  8 
stamens  inclosed,  the  filaments  dilated,  glabrous ;  the  anther 
linear,  sagittate  at  the  base,  the  cells  of  tlie  anthers  parallel, 
loosened  at  the  aix)x,  dehiscing  lengthwise ;  the  stigma  simple, 
truncate ;  the  capsule  4-oellcd  with  a  scpticidal  dehiscence. 
There  is  but  one  species,  the  D,  pdyfolia^  which  is  a  dwarf 
bushy  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  the  Pyrenees. 
This  plant  is  the  Andromeda  Daboecia  of  Linnaeus,  the  Erica 
Dabcecia  of  Smith,  the  Menziesia  Dabcecia  of  De  Candolle, 
and  the  Menziesia  poly  folia  of  Jussieu.  In  Ireland,  which  is 
its  only  locality  in  the  British  Islands,  it  is  called  Irish  Whorts, 
Cantabrian  Heath,  and  St.  Dabeoc*s  Heatli.  It  is  a  pretty 
shrub,  and  well  fitted  for  decorating  the  fronts  of  shrubberies 
or  for  rockwork.  It  may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
whole  plant,  or  by  cuttings,  or  by  layers. 

(Don,  Edinburgh  Phihsophical  Journal^  vol.  17.) 

D^DALUS.     [Sculpture,  P.  C] 

DAFFODIL.  [AMABTLLiDEiE,  P.  C;  Nakcissub, 
P.  C] 

DAIIL,  MICHAEL,  a  Swedish  portnut-painter,  who 
had  a  very  successful  career  in  England,  in  tne  reigns  of 
Anne  and  George  I.,  and  was  the  principal  rival  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller.  He  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1666;  was 
taufrht  painting  by  Emstraen  Klocke,  and  came  to  England 
in  1678.  lie  went  about  a  vear  afterwards  to  Paris,  where 
he  remained  a  year;  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  where  he 
spent  three  years  in  its  principal  cities.  At  Rome  he  painted 
the  portrait  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  then  advanced  in  years ; 
she  terminated  her  wanderings  and  her  eccentric  life  at  Rome 
a  few  years  afterwards. 

In  1688  Dahl  came  again  to  England,  'where,'  says 
Walpole,  *  he  found  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  rising  to  the  head 
of  the  profession,  and  where  he  had  yet  merit  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  no  mean  competitor.  His  colouring  was 
good,  and,  attempting  nothing  beyond  portraits,  he  has 
certainly  left  many  valuable  pictures,  especially  as  he  did  not 
neglect  everything  but  the  bead,  like  Kneller,  and  he  drew 
the  rest  of  the  figure  much  better  than  Richardson.  Some  of 
DahPs  works  are  worthy  of  Riley.' 

Walpole  mentions,  among  other  works  by  Dahl,  a  portrait 
of  his  mother,  at  Houghton,  which  he  says  possessed  great 
grace.  There  is  an  equestrian  portrait  by  Datil,  at  Windsor, 
of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  and  there  are  several  portraits  in 
the  gallery* of  admirals  at  Hampton  Court,  and  some  whole- 
lengths  of  ladies  at  Pet  worth. 

*  Virtuous  and  esteemed,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  and 
fortunate  in  his  health,'  says  Walpole,  *  Dahl  reached  the 
long  term  of  eighty-seven  years,  died  in  London  in  1743,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  James's  church.' 

(Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  &c.) 

DAISY.     [Bkllis,  p.  C.  S.l 

DALBY,  ISAAC,  one  of  the  many  self-taught  men  of 
this  country,  who  have  attained  considerable  eminence  in  ma- 
thematical science  by  the  mere  force  of  genius,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  obstacles  opposed  by  fortune  to  their  progress, 
was  bom  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  year  1744,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Arilh- 
nictic  at  a  grammar-school  in  that  county.  By  his  friends 
he  was  destined  to  bo  a  clothworker,  but  his  taste  leading 
him  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  he  laboured,  by  the  aid  of 
Stone's  Euclid,  Simpson's  Algebra,  and  Martin's  Trigono- 
metry, to  qualify  himself  to  l)c  an  usher  in  a  country  school  j 
and  he  actually  engaged  himself  in  that  unenviable  capacity 
to  a  Mr.  James,  who  kept  a  Iwarding-school  at  Stoke-lJisho]) 
near  Bristol.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  opened  a  school 
on  his  own  account,  in  another  part  of  the  country;  but 
meeting  with  no  suoccji.'?,  he  came  to  London  in  1772. 

Here,  in  consecjm'nce  of  an  advertisement,  he  offered  him- 
self, and  was  accepted,  as  an  usher,  to  teach  arithmetic  in 
Archbishoj)  Tcnison's  (irmmmar-school,  near  Charing  Cross ; 
and  while  fiilfillhig  the  duties  of  that  employment,  his  name 
having  already  anj)eared  in  some  of  the  magazines  of  tliat  time, 
jjarticularly  the  Ladies'  Diary,  among  the  correspondents  who 
occasionally  answered  mathematical  questions,  he  became 
known  to  many  oi  the  most  celebrated  men  of  science  in  town. 


Among  these  were  Dr.  Maskeline,  tlie  astronomci 
Hutton  and  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  both  of  the  Rovj 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Crakelt 
son,  and  Mr.  Landen,  Mr.  Wales,  Mathematical 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Witcbel,  Master  of 
Naval  Academy  at  Portsmouth :  among  them,  al^ 
names  of  many  persons  who,  by  day,  parsued  their 
one  as  an  attorney,  another  as  a  bncklayer,  a  third 
man  in  Smithfield  Market,  and  who,  by  night, 
mathematical  science  as  a  recreation.  In  a  letter  v 
friend  long  afterwards  Dalby  observed  that  the  gw 
her  of  these  ingenious  men  had  solved  their  last 
and  that  with  them  the  expression  for  life  had  hoc 
to  zero. 

Mr.  Bayly,  who  had  been  employed  in  makin 
mical  observations  in  a  building  erected  near  Uighg 
Hon.  Topham  Beauclerk,  for  philosophical  purpo 
engaged  to  sail  with  Captain  Cook,  Dalby,  after  lu 
about  a  year  at  the  school  above  mentioned,  was  ap 
succeed  him.  In  this  situation,  besides  his  duties  ^ 
and  librarian,  he  performed,  under  Dr.  Fordyce,  t 
perimenter  in  chemistry ;  and  amidst  these  emplo^ 
found  time  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  i 
guage,  and  revive  his  knowledge  of  Latin.  In 
Beauc1erk*s  establishment  being  broken  up,  and  tl 
instruments,  &c.  sold,  Dalby  was  engaged  to  ma 
loguo  of  the  library  of  Lord  Beauchamp;  and  in  t 
ing  year  he  was  appointed  Mathematical  Master  oi 
Scnool  at  Chelsea.  This  was  supported  by  volant 
butions,  and  it  succeeded  for  a  time  under  the  m 
of  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway ;  but  the  subscriptions  fallii 
Institution  was  given  up. 

In  1787  Mr.  Hamsden,  the  distinguished  makei 
sophical  instruments,  to  whom  for  several  years 
been  known,  recommended  him,  as  an  assistant, 
General  Roy,  who  was  then  employed  in  the  trigc 
operations  for  connecting  the  meridians  of  Grec 
Paris ;  and  during  that  and  the  following  year  hi 
ployed  in  extendmg  the  triangulation  through  Ken 
of  Sussex  to  the  coast  opposite  France.     Dalby  ^ 

Suently  employed  in  makmg  the  computations  pre] 
le  publication  of  the  account  of  the  proceedmg^ 
this  occasion  he  was  led  to  apply  a  theorem  (a 
Albert  Girard)  to  the  purpose  ot  computing  the  ex 
three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  above  two  rij 
The  account  was  published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Tr 
for  1790  ;  and  in  the  volume  for  the  same  year  is  j 
Dalby  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  in  which*  it  is  j: 
the  ^  excess'  is,  without  sensible  error,  the  same  w 
earth  be  a  sphere  or  a  spheroid.  General  Roy  diet 
and  in  the  following  year  Dalby  was  engaged,  tog 
Colonel  Williams  and  Captain  (since  Major-Genera 
to  carry  on  the  survey  of  England.  [Tbigonometx 

VET,  P.  C] 

The  operations  commenced  by  a  rc-measun'm( 
original  base  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  before  > 
Quitted  that  service  tlie  triangulation  was  extende 
the  southern  counties  of  England  to  the  Land's  £i 
accounts  of  the  survey  were  published  in  the  *  Ph 
Transactions ; '  but  in  1798  Dalby,  together  will 
Mudge,  made  a  revision  of  Genersu  Roy's  pajn^rs, 
nected  the  operations  of  that  officer  with  those  v 
subsequently  taken  place  to  the  end  of  1796 :  thos< 
subjects  of  a  volume  which  was  published  separatelv 

In  the  year  1799,  on  the  formation  of  the  Rovii 
College  at  High  Wycombe,  Dalby,  in  consoquencc 
plication  from  Colonel  X^e  Marchant,  the  Comn» 
Colonel  Mudgc,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathi 
the  senior  department  of  that  Institution  ;  at  thi*!  t 
observed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  was  more  than 
of  age,  and  desirous  of  securing  a  retreat  from  the 
the  field.  He  continued  to  hold  that  appointment  < 
years  that  the  department  to  which  he  bclongdl  r< 
^igh  Wycombe,  and  subsequently  to  its  removal  i- 
in  Surrey  :  but  in  the  year  1820,  it  being  then  uni 
junior  department  at  Sandhurst  in  Berkshire,  Xva 
obliged  him  to  resign.      He  continued  however  to 
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ill  his  death,  which  took  place  October  14,  1824, 
as  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
ition  to  his  duties  was  unremitting ;  and  besides 
Jtioiis  to  the  '  Ladies'  Diary'  and  other  works,  he 
he  use  of  the  Militair  CoUc^  a  valuable  Course  of 
cs  in  two  Tolumes,  which,  with  successive  improve- 
?iided  to  a  sixth  edition. 
m*s  Mathetnatical  Repository^  vol.  v.) 
)X,  JOHN,  was  bom  Sept.  5, 1766,  at  the  village 
eld,  near  Cockermouth  in  Cumberland,  where  his 
ieph  Dalton,  was  the  owner  and  cultivator  of  a 
lold  estate,  which  descended  to  his  eldest  son  Jona- 
n,  and  is  still  held  by  one  of  the  family. 
Jton  attended  a  school  kept  by  John  Fletcher,  a 
1  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  In  his  thirteenth 
oaelf  began  to  keep  a  school  at  Eaglesfield,  but  he 
icmal  assistance  to  his  father  in  the  farminff  opera- 
1781,  when  he  was  fifteen,  he  removed  to  Kendal, 
become  an  usher  in  the  school  of  his  cousin  George 
^ton,  for  two  or  three  years  before  he  left  Eagles- 
been  ^kindly  noticed  and  assisted  in  his  studies  by 
ion,  a  man  of  property  ;  and  a  similar  sood  fortune 
im  at  Kendal,  where  he  obtained  the  friendship  of 
,  a  blind  gentleman  who  was  devoted  to  the  study 
>hi]o8ophy,  and  who,  besides  the  use  of  his  library, 
altoo  the  advantage,  which  he  valued  still  more 
bis  instruction  and  conversation, 
ontinued  in  his  situation  of  usher  till  1793,  when 
i  having  been  asked  to  name  a  person  fit  to  become 
f  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  New 
oaley  Street,  Manchester,  he  recommended  Dalton, 
cepted,  and  immediately  removed  to  Manchester, 
me  his  place  of  permanent  residence  during  the  rest 

The  college  was  removed  to  York  in  1799,  when 
bdrew  from  it,  and  beffan  to  give  lessons  in  mathe- 
natural  philosophy  at  his  residence  in  Manchester, 

at  private  seminaries.  lie  afterwards  delivered 
ores,  of  which  the  first  course  was  given  in  the 
:he  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Mun- 
id  consisted  of  twenty  lectures  on  experimental 
;  he  subsequently  gave  lectures  at  London,  Leeds, 
n,  and  other  places  in  England  and  Scotland.  Ue 
for  aevcral  years  the  situations  of  secretary  and 
ent  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
which  he  had  become  a  member  in  1794  ;  in  1817 
cted  president,  and  was  re-elected  every  year  till 

Dalton  paid  a  vbit  to  Paris,  with  a  single  intro- 
hich  was  to  Brcquet,  the  eminent  watchmaker; 
e  received  an  invitation  from  La  Place,  by  whom 
troduced  to  the  most  distinguished  scientific  and 
sn  in  Paris.  Before  this  time  however  Dalton 
led  his  most  important  discoveries  in  natural  phi- 
id  chemistry;  his  merits  were  consequently  well 
the  French  chemists,  and  they  be(*ame  more  and 
y  appreciated  in  England  during  every  succeeding 
life. 

IV.  having,  in  1826,  given  100  guineas  to  the 
ety  of  London  for  the  purchase  of  two  gold  medals 
I  to  persons  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves 
lies  in  science,  the  first  nxxlal  was  unanimously 
f  the  council  to  Dalton.  He  attended,  at  York  in 
irst  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
of  Science,  and  was  the  object  of  general  resj)cct 
ition;  at  the  second  meeting,  at  Oxford  in  1832, 
sity  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
ic  third  meeting,  at  Cambridge  in  1833,  Professor 
after  pronouncing  an  culogium  on  his  character, 
that  >Viliiara  IV.  had  granted  him  a  (x^nsion  of 
r;  at  the  fourth  meeting,  in  Edinburgh  in  1834, 
sity  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  degrees  of 
d  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  elected  him  a 
In  1836  his  pension  was  raised  to  300/.  a  year. 
the  honours  conferre<l  upon  Dr.  Dalton  during  the 
f  the  British  Association,  his  friends  in  Manchester, 
bmribed  2000/.,  and  employed  Chan  trey  to  exrcute 
him  in  marble,  which  is  now  in  the  entrance-hall 
al  Manchester  Institution. 

lOlh  of  April,  1837,  Dr.  Dalton,  then  in  hisseventv- 
bad  a  severe  attack  of  paralysis,  and  another  slight 
the  2l8t;  his  right  side  was  [xirulysed,  he  was 
r  the  power  of  speakhig,  and  his  mind  appeared  to 
degree  affected,  but  after  an  ilhness  of  some  months 


his  body  and  mind  regained  their  powers,  and  his  voice  was 
restored,  but  his  articulation  was  less  distinct  ever  afler- 
wards. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1844,  Dr.  Dalton  had  a  third  naralytic 
stroke,  which  afiected  his  right  side,  and  increased  the  indis- 
tinctness of  his  articulation.  He  partly  recovered  from  the 
attack,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  attended  a  meeting  of  tlie 
council  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
when  he  received  a  copy,  engrossed  on  vellum,  of  a  compli- 
mentary resolution  passed  at  the  annual  mooting  of  the  So- 
ciety. Being  unable  to  articulate  distinctly,  he  delivered  a 
written  reply.  lie  died  July  27,  1844.  lie  had  made  his 
usual  entry  of  meteorological  observations,  but  with  souie 
symptoms  of  indistinctni^ss  of  memory,  before  he  retired  to 
rest  on  the  previous  night.  Tho  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
expressed  their  estimation  of  his  character  by  a  public  funeral. 
Ilis  body  lay  in  state  in  the  town-hall,  and  was  visited  by 
more  than  40,000  |)er8ons  in  a  single  day.  lie  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Arawick  (jrreen,  on  the  12th  of  August.  The 
funeral  ceremony  was  conducted  with  great  magnificence,  and 
was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  persons. 

Dalton,  during  his  residence  at  Kendal,  had  occasionally 
contributed  to  *  The  Gentleman's  and  Lady's  Diary,*  and  in 
1788  had  commenced  a  series  of  meteorological  records  and 
observations,  the  first  results  of  which  he  published  soon  after 
he  went  to  Manchester,  under  the  title  of  '  Meteorological 
Observations  and  Essays,'  8vo.,  1793.  lie  continued  the 
habit  of  observing  and  recording  the  state  of  the  atinosi>hcn*. 
with  the  greatest  regularity  till  the  day  before  he  died, 
taking  several  records  daily  ;  he  had  registered  altogether  up- 
wards of  200,000  independent  notices.  His  first  essay  in 
the  *■  Transactions  of  tlie  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society '  related  to  a  ]x>culiarity  of  his  own  sight, 
and  was  entitled  *  Extraordinary  Facts  relating  to  the  Vision 
of  Colours,  with  Observations,  by  Mr.  Johu  Dalton.'  It  was 
read  October  31, 1794,  and  is  inserted  in  the  *■  Transactions,* 
vol.  5,  part  1.  In  1801  he  published  *  Elements  of  English 
Grammar,*  Ldudon,  8vo.,  probably  in  cx])ectation  of  making 
a  small  addition  to  his  liiiiited  income,  for  his  tastes  and 
pursuits  were  by  no  means  philological  or  literary. 

In  the  Manchester  Transactions  for  1 802,  part  2,  there  are 
six  ))apers  by  Dalton,  chiefly  on  subje<:ts  of  meteorology,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  one  called  *  Ex]>erimental  Essays 
on  the  Constitution  of  Mixed  Gases ;  on  the  Force  of  Steam, 
or  Vapour  from  Water  and  other  Liquids,  in  dilferent  Tem- 
peratures, both  in  a  Torricellian  Vacuum  and  in  Air;  on 
Evajjoration ;  and  on  the  Expansion  of  Ga^os  by  Heat.'  He 
discusses  with  great  acuteness  the  difii(!ult  problem  of  the 
equal  diffusion  throughout  eaich  other  of  gases  of  unec]ual  den- 
sities ;  and,  besides  other  facts  of  importance,  he  proves  tliat 
water,  when  it  evaporates,  is  always  converted  into  &n  clastic 
fluid,  or  vapour,  and  that  the  elasticity  of  thi8\a{K)ur  increases 
as  the  temperature  increases ;  at  32^*  of  Fahrenheit  it  balances 
a  column  of  mercury  about  half  an  inch  in  height;  at  212"  it 
balances  a  column  30  inches  high,  or  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  Ue  determines  the  elasticity  of  vapour  at  all 
temperatures  from  32"  to  212*,  points  out  the  method  of 
determining  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  exists  at  any  time 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  determines  the  rate  of  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  water  at  all  tomi)oratures  from  32"  to  212**. 
The  )>riiiciplcs  laid  down  in  these  essays  have  been  of  tho 
highest  importance  to  chemists  in  their  investigations  respect- 
ing the  spe<;ific  gravity  of  giiscs,  and  have  enabled  them  to 
solve  many  interesting  problems. 

Dalton  began  to  work  out  his  grand  discovery  of  the  atomic 
tlieory  in  1803;  in  August,  1804,  he  explained  it  distinctly 
and  iuUy  to  Dr.  Thomas  Thom.<on,  who  was  then  on  a  shoi-t 
visit  to  Manchester ;  he  touched  upon  it  in  a  lecture  belbrc 
the  Royal  Institution  of  London  in  1804,  and  sub6ec{uently 
in  lectures  at  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  ;  but  Dr. 
Thomson  was  the  first  to  publish  a  short  sketch  of  it  in  1807, 
in  tho  third  edition  of  his  *  System  of  Chemistry.'  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  became  at  once  aware  of  its  importance,  and  he  suid  Dr. 
Thomson  endeavourc<l  to  make  a  convert  of  Davy,  but  they 
could  not  convince  him,  and  he  treated  the  whole  matter 
with  ridicule.  Mr.  Davics  (Gilbert  however  soon  afterwards 
nmdc  him  aware  of  its  truth,  and  he  was  ever  afterwards 
a  strenuous  osserter  of  it^  great  value ;  in  his  last  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Roval  Institutiun  of  London  in  1814  he  ob- 
served, that  among  the  discovorios  of  modem  times  one  of  the 
greatest  was  the  result  of  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
chemistry  by  Dalton. 

In  1808  ht,  Dalton  published  *  A  New  System  of  Chemical 
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f1|]ktO|>Iiy/  8vo.,  vol.  1.  In  the  first  chapter  he  treats  of 
hMl ;  in  the  second,  of  the  ctmstitution  of  bodies,  in  which 
his  rliief  object  is  to  oppose  the  ncetiliar  notions  respeetingr 
e(a*tic  fluids  which  had  been  aavanecd  by  Bcrthollet  and 
were  supported  by  Dr,  Mnmiy  of  Edinburgh ;  in  the  third 
rhapter^  which  oeenpies  only  a  few  pages,  he  g:ives  the  out* 
line  of  the  atomie  theory.  In  a  plate  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
be  givos  the  symbols  nnd  atomic  weights  of  37  l>odies,  twenty 
♦if  which  were  then  considered  simple,  and  the  seventeen  others 
eomijomid.  In  the  2nd  volume  of  bis  *  New  System  of 
Ch^^iuical  Philosophy,*  publishofi  in  1810,  he  treats  of  the 
ek'inentary  principlep,  or  simple  bodies,  oxygen,  hjdrogcn^ 
a/otr,  ciirbon,  suljihur,  phosphorus,  and  the  metals;  next  be 
treats  of  the  oxygon  ronibined  with  hydrogen,  azote,  carbon, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus;  and  of  hydrogen  combined  with 
jizote,  earliou,  ^idpliur,  and  phosphorus;  finally,  be  treats 
of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  eartjis,  Ihe  tKble  of  atomic  weigbls 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  thmigb  more  coniplete  tbim  the 
one  he  had  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  is  stil!  very 
imprfeet. 

The  atomic  theory  is  probably  the  moat  important  trontri- 
bution  which  has  ever  been  made  to  chemistry,  and  hardly 
less  important  were  Dalton's  attempts  to  determine  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  different  aubatonces,  though  scarcely  a  single 
number  was  determined  eorreetly.  At  the  tiuio  when  he 
made  his  discovery  there  was  not  a  single  cbemieal  analysis 
which  could  properly  be  ojusidered  as  correct ;  there  was  not 
a  single  gas  whose  specific  gmrity  was  known  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  ;  and  Dalton  displayed  infinite  sagacity  m 
coming  so  near  the  truth  as  he  did.  Since  the  intrwtuclion 
of  the  atomic  tlicory,  the  knowleflge  of  chemical  combi- 
nation has  Ijeen  simplified  to  an  amajsing  extent,  and  the 
prooeaaesof  analysi.4,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  chemistry^ 
n»vo  assumed  a  degree  of  accuracy  tdmost  approaching  to 
mathematical  precision.  Miinufu.etures  have  been  bencBted 
Bfl  well  na  science ;  the  quantity  of  each  constituent  of  any 
article  can  be  regulated  with  perfect  accuracy,  a o  that  there  is 
no  waste,  and  the  result  of  the  combination"  can  be  reckoned 
upon  with  unfailing  certainty, 

Dalton  represented  bis  atoms  by  tymbols^  as,  for  instance, 
oxygen  by  a  circle,  hydrogen  by  a  circle  with  a  dot,  and 
other  elements  by  similar  simple  figures.  lie  considers  that 
all  ImkIics  are  composed  of  atoms,  which ^  however  5mall,  have 
a  definite  size  and  weight.  The  symliols  of  oxygen  and  by- 
dpogen  placed  together  represented  water ^  which  he  snp^Kised 
to  be  composed  of  an  atom  of  each  ;  and  other  symbols  were 
used  in  a  similar  manner.  The  atomic  weights  are  the  rela- 
tive or  combining  weights,  not  the  absolute  weights.  As- 
auming  hydrogen  to  be  the  lightest  bwly,  he  colled  it  1 ; 
oxygen  he  determined  to  he  7,  but  it  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  8.  Dr.  Wollaston  has  called  oxygen  1  ;  hydro- 
gen then  becomes  -125,  Dalton  not  only  stated  the  general 
principle  of  combination  in  definite  proportions,  but  he  stated 
the  chief  laws  of  combination  on  which  modern  chemical  ana- 
lysis 19  ba?ed :  1,  that  the  same  compound  consists  invariably 
of  the  same  constituents  ;  2,  that  the  elements  of  every  com- 
pound always  unite  in  the  same  proportion  by  weight  (and 
Gay- Lussac,  in  I801>,  proveil  that  gases  unite  in  the  same 
proportion  by  vohime  as  well  as  by  weight) ;  3,  that,  \\  hen 
any  element  combines  in  more  proportions  than  one,  those 
proportions  are  multiples— I,  2,  3,  4;  6,  12,  18;  24; 
11,  16,  24,  32,  and  8o  on  ;  4,  that,  if  two  substances  com- 
bine in  a  certain  proportion  with  a  third,  they  combine  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion  with  each  other ;  5,  that  the 
combining  proportion  of  a  compound  is  the  sum  of  its  consti- 
tuents, as  hydrogen  1  +  oxygen  8  =s  water  9.  Davy  sub> 
stitutcd  the  word  proportion  for  that  of  atom,  and  Wofbston 
that  of  equivalent,  which  is  now  generally  used;  but,  what- 
ever  1h»  the  term,  the  meaning  is  the  same  ;  and  in  proportion 
ts  analyses  have  become  more  accurate,  the  laws  which  Dalton 
laid  down  liave  Iwen  more  remarkably  confirmed.  For  the 
details,  see  Atomic  Theort,  P.  C- 

The  third  volume  of  Dal  ton's  *  New  System  of  Chemical 
Philosonhy  *  was  not  published  till  1827,  but  the  greater  jwirt 
of  it  hacJ  been  printed  nearly  ten  years  before.  He  treats  of 
the  metuUic  oxides,  the  sulpbnrets,  pbosphurcts,  carburets, 
and  of  the  ulloys.  In  the  interval  between  the  printing 
and  publieatirm,  many  of  the  facts  hud  been  anticipated  by 
others,  and  some  of  them  carried  much  fiirlher.  The  most 
nnpnrtant  jiart  of  the  volume  is  the  appendix,  of  about  ninety 
|«ige4,  in  which  he  discusses  with  his  usual  sagacity  various 
important  mutivrs  connected  with  heat  and  vapour.  He  gives 
u  new  tubh  of  atomic  weights,  much  more  co^>\ovis  tlian  thoeo 


contained  in  the  two  preceding  t^ 
troduces  the  corpcetiona  rendered 
corret  t  analyses  which  had  been  I 
of  Ihe  ise^'ond  volume. 

Dr.  Dal  ton's  other  works,  whii^  «re 
arc  insertc^d  in  the  '  Mancheafcer 
Journal;  the  *  Philosophical  TnmsactioQi,'  i 
so])hical  Magazine,'  and  consist  of  cap 
tiona  on  beat,  \npour,  eraporattonf  miti 
borealis,  dew,  and  a  variety  of  other  phyi 

Dr.  Dalton  was  of  middle  stature,  and  i 
face  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  portrait  of! 
power  of  mind  was  naturally  strong ;  be  i 
and  an  inde]x^ndent  thinker,  with  the 
ance,  and  with  an  citj-aordinary  power  of  I 
of  physical  phenomena  ;  his  experimcnti  \ 
lated  character,  but  were  steps  in  some  ] 
ralizatton.     By   such   a    process,   comp 
nnmeroits  experiments  and  numeroos 
established,  he  elicited  order  out  of  m 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  become  the  le 
which  before  his  time  was  little  better 
art — an  accumulated  mass  of  unconnected  and 
veloped  facts,     Dalton  laid  down  the  laws  of] 
tion  of  substances,  and  at  once  advanced 
rank  of  a  science.     His  moral  character  i 
intellectual.     He  was  a  man  of  the  atrictcat  I 
independent,  grave,  reserved,  but  not  auatm  ;  j 
|iarsimoniou!«.     Unassuming,  the  honoura  '  '  * ' 
were  vol un tail ly  Ix'stowed  upon  him  by  ti 
able  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  aerrioet  to  i 
facturing  industry  ;  unostentatious^  it 
his  townsmen  in  blanch  ester  were  aware  t 
small  circle  of  friends  appreciated  him 
he  received  his  pension,  offered  to  proride 
pcndence,  that  he  might  devote  the  whole 
science,  but  he  declined  to  accept  it,  observing! 
was  a  kind  of  recreation,  and  that  if  richer  he 
not  spend  more  time  in  his  investifationa  than' 
tomed  to  do/     His  mode  of  life  was  smgulaHy  m 
was  rarely  from  home  except  when  he  went  to  m 
lecture ;  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  twice  every  Sundi^ 
daily  to  his  laboratory,  of  which   the  ap^vfstoi 
simplest  and  Indeed  rudest  kind;  he  phiyed  it  I 
afternoon  of  every  Thursdajr  ;  and  he  paid  ao  tt 
Ills  friends  and  the  mountains  in  Cuinperland  n 
land.     He  was  never  married.     He  had  left  SOO 
a  chair  of  chemistry  at  Oxford,  but  be  reTak«4 
before  his  death,  and  is  said  to  have  left  tlie  ■ 
relatives  of  those  who  had  assisted  him  in  hif  ad 

Dalton  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Hoyal  6 
1821  ;  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  I 
tute  of  France,  and  n  few  years  later  waa  eofoll 
Fellow,  He  was  also  a  menjbcr  of  the  Hopi  i 
Science  of  Berlin  and  Munich,  and  of  the  Xatt 
Society  of  Moscow. 

(Thomson's  History  of  CkamMry,  yoI.  ii.  :   P^^ 
Jmtmal,  Oct.  1841  ;  Life  and  Discifvmes  - 
tish  Qftartf*rltf  i?rtfi>tr,  No,  1  ;  Br%H$k  A^ 

DAMMAR  PINE,  DA'MMARA. 

DANCE.     There  are  two  architects  of 
and  son.      The  elder  Gbobgc  Daucm  wa 
Corporation   of  London,   and  erected  the 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  October  2^ik»  1 
edifice*  has  been  in  a  manner  *  damned'  to  fiiiDC^  a 
too  who  have  been  exceedingly  Iit>end  of  tbedr  p 
buildings  in  not  much  purer  taste— for  tnstanoe,! 
Church.     Ralph,  the  architectural  oracle  ©f  Lbi 
last  century,  says,  in  regard  to  it,  *  The  fjam  |il 
luid   who  afterwards  carried   his   plan  i 
originally  a  s^hipw  right ;  and,   to  do  histi 
never  to  have  lost  sight  of  his  first 
such  was  really  the  case,  or  whether  thia 
ignorance,  if  not  w  ith  malice,  we  are  iimibla  t»  M 
the  structure,  although  certainly  not  in  tJie  htppi 
refined  taste,  it  by  no  means  desepvca  tbe  oUo^ 
lH^ell  hea|)ed  upon  it ;  for  if  in  wine  ifgijecti  fsdbi 
it  is  at  all  events  a  stately  mass,  and  has  a 
Telford  says  of  it,  *  It  is  grand  and  tnq. 
reflects  credit  upon  its  architect :'  an 
pressed  of  it  while  the  boi!  ? 
with  th«  huge  iuperatructuri 
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waft  Uken  down  m  1840,    The  elder 

tim  churcbn  of  St.  Botolph,  AJdgate  ;  St. 

,  I^emiard,  Shored  itch,    lie  died  February  8  th, 

\  nocieded  in  hU  appointment  of  City  Surveyor 

ASiCE^  Joir.  (bom  in  1740),  whose  talent  ac- 
le  family  Dame  far  hig^her  disdnction.   Not  only 

10  architecture,  as  a  pursuit  in  which  a  safe  and 
hr|  If  not  a  brilltant  one^  was  opened  for  him,  he 
lumaelf  to  the  study  of  it  with  a  diligence  exceed- 
B  Teqaired  by  the  routine  of  that  day^  and  he  fur* 
id  both  a  natural  and  cultivated  taste  for  the  fine 
fy  poetry  included.  He  certainly  stamped  some- 
ttry,  as  well  as  energetic  character,  on  the  ?ery 
mk  he  eiecutcd  ;^  nor  had  he  long  to  wait  for 
lity  by  which  he  sigiialiiod  himself^  for  Newgate, 
M  of  priacms/  waa  begun  by  him  in  1770.  This 
be  of  the  few  truly  monumental  pieces  of  wchi- 
be  metropolis,  has  been  chiefly  extolled  for  iti 
fe/a  of  chftnicter ;  yet  it  surely  requires  no  very 

to  make  an  edifice  of  so  pecutiar  a  chiss  express 
ID  clearly  that  it  cannot  po^ibly  be  mistaken  for 
■n  what  it  is.  Newgate  might  nave  been  equally 
I  »pect  had  it  been  merely  a  di$nial  mass^  utterly 

11  aesthetic  charm ;  it  was  by  conferring  upon  it 
Vry  breakmg  up  the  monotony  of  such  a  mass  so  as 
I  distnrb  unity,  but  enhance  it — not  to  dissipate 
ttlea^Sf  but  blend  and  condense  them  into  one 
I  bole— that  Dance  showed  himself  a  great  urtlst 
I  a  great  tragic  nrchitecl.  The  mode  of  treatment 
liiiD  might  in  less  able  hands  have  only  weakened 
m  lamed  at ;  whereas  here  it  renders  it  all  the 
(tie  and  the  more  intense.  Truly  felicitous  is  the 
which f  by  being  divided  into  boldly  distinct  and 
ted  piirts,  the  composidon  acquires  artistic  play 
1^  anything  of  its  seventy.     Truly  felicitous  also 

relief  both  as  to  perspective  and  light  and  shade 
lit,  not  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  bringing 
idf  but  of  rectssinff  them,  and  placing  masses  in 
Dthers,  so  that  the  general  line  of  front  is  pre- 
[>ken  in  its  lower  part.     The  great  drawback  on 
e  masterly  composition  is  the  centre  comt)artment, 
r's  house.      Well  intended  as  is  the  kind  of  con- 
that  part  and  the  rest,  the  contrast  actually  pro- 
tm  the  happiest,  the  character  given  to  tlie  centre 
hat  prosaic  and  insignificant — by  far  too  much 
ordinary  dwelling-hou^,  the  windows  being  so 
^  jTtion  to  the  space  they  occupy,  as  absolutelv  to 
cut  it  up,  to  destroy  breadth  and  repose,  and  to 
of  littleness  ;  whereas,  had  there  been  only 
on  a  floor,  instead  of  five,  the  effect  would  have 
ly  better  externally,  and  probably  without 
incxNivenieiioe  as  regards  intenial  plan.     At  all 
[tic  stonr  is  a  sad  blemish,  a  most  paltry  termina- 
ntre  ot'suth  a  pile  j  but  we  believe  we  may  vin- 
ie  from  the  reproach  of  it,  because  not  only  does 
bn  addition  to  the  building,  but  really  seems  to  have 
t  and  most  unlueky  alteration,  since  some  prints 
M  the  centre  of  the'ediliee  crowned  by  a  jwdiment, 
Variety  to  the  w  hole  composition,  withotit  any  sacri- 
iljr.     If  it  was  Dance  himself  who  was  afterwards 
!) enough  to  mar  his  own  work,  in  order  to  provide 
I!  story  that  might  just  as  well  have  been  eon- 
in   the  roof,  very  little  is  the  pity  we  have  to 
I  him. 

wnity  of  Newgate  has  nerhaps  deprived  Giltspur 
pter  of  some  of  the  celebrity  it  might  else  have 
I  ^ece  of  architecture  ;  and  yet  the  same  proi- 
faltogether  favourable  to  the  other,  ib^  fenesiraiian 
the  design  of  the  Compter  bein^  decidedly  better 
I  the  governor's  residence  in  Newgate.  Re^era- 
Iter  in  style,  this  other  work  of  Dance's  is  of  dif- 
peter  from  it — of  that  of  tlie  older  Florentine  pa- 
k,  uopalatial  as  it  may  be  to  English  eyes,  has  of 
htea  affected  and  revived  in  Germany,  both  for 
m  aud  other  buildings,  intended  for  lar  different 
In  prisons.  Dance  has  derived  much  more  fame 
ike^f  Hospital  than  from  the  Compter;  in  fact 
we  can  account  for.  Undoubtedly  it  looks  ex- 
i  what  it  is,  and  so  generally  does  an  ordinary 
1'  it  is  a  mere  horrible  reality  without  any  aesthetic 
ltd  into  it.  Whether  that  building  has  been  over- 
ly there  can  be  but  one  opinioa  as  to  the  front  oi 
I  S.,  No.  ^8. 
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Gyildhall,  erected  by  Dance  in  1789.  fts  wglin^w  we  miafht 
tolerate,  its  absurdity  we  might  ejteose,  but  ugliness,  absurdity, 
and  excessive  paltriness  combined  together  render  it  quite  un- 
endurable. In  mitigation  of  the  sentence  due  to  such  a  mon- 
strosity, it  is  a  veiy  poor  plea  to  urge  that  Gothic  architecture 
was  then  scarcely  understood  at  alfby  any  one  ;  for,  whether 
understood  or  not  as  style,  its  chamcter  might  have  been  per- 
ceived—its expression  felt — by  any  one  who  had  seen  any 
example  of  it.  If  Dance  had  nothing  else  to  study,  there 
was  at  least  the  porch  of  the  building  before  his  eyes  just  as 
it  now^  remains ;  and  there  was  also,  what  has  smce  been 
taken  down,  the  small  Gothic  chapel  attached  to  the  east  end 
of  the  front.  So  far  from  being  any  excuse,  his  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  style  only  renders  his  attempting  it  all  the  more 
unpardonable.  For  doing  so  there  certainly  was  no  (occasion, 
because,  even  had  it  been  tolerably  satisfactory,  the  front  ho 
added  would  have  still  been  a  mere  mask  to  the  liall  itself,  in- 
asmuch as,  instead  of  indiciiting  a  single  capacious  room  in 
any  nart  of  the  interior,  its  physiognomy  is  that  of  a  building 
divided  into  several  floors. 

Am  one:  Dance  a  minor  works  arc  the  Shakspere  Gallery, 
Pall  Mail,  now  the  British  Institution,  and  the  Theatre  at 
Bath,  in  the  front  of  which  last  he  introduced  the  tartele« 
heresy  adopted  by  his  pupil  Soane  [Soane,  P.  C],  of  pilasters 
without  bases  or  capitals ^  and  having  more  the  character  of 
carpenter's  or  joiner's  work  than  masonry. 

Danct!  was  not  onlv  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Royid  i^cademy,  but  held  for  several  years  the  office  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture ;  yet  he  never  delivered  any  lectures, 
nor  docs  beseem  to  have  exhibited  drawings  at  its  exhibitions. 
Still  if  he  neither  lectured  nor  wrote  upon  that  branch  of  art 
which  he  pursued  as  a  professiun^  he  gave  tlie  world  evidence 
of  his  ability  in  a  department  of  art  wholly  unconnected  with 
architecture ;  we  allude  to  the  very  interesting  serici  of  por- 
traits of  the  public  characters  and  artists  of  the  day,  which 
apjieareii  in  two  volumes ,  folio ^  1611-14,  and  were  engraved 
by  Wm.  Daniel! ,  R.A.,  in  imitation  of  the  original  draw- 
ings. All  of  them  have  the  air  of  being  striking  likenesses, 
far  more  truthful  indeed  than  always  flattering,  an<l  they  have 
also  the  peculiarity  of  being  nearly  every  one  of  them  repre- 
sented in  prohlc  and  looking  the  same  way.  Dance  held  \m 
appointment  of  City  Surveyor  till  1816,  when  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  his  pupil,  the  late  W.  Montague  j  but  he  sunived 
his  retirement  from  practice  several  years,  and  died  at  his  liouse 
in  Gower  Street,  January  14th,  18ii5,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,     lie  was  buric<^l  in  St.  PauFs,  near  Wren  and  Rennie. 

Ilia  younger  brother,  Nathanixl  Dance,  third  son  of 
the  elder  George  Dance,  would  have  ennobled  the  family 
name  still  more  as  one  distinguished  in  art,  had  he  chosen  to 
pursue  the  career  in  which  be  hod  begun  to  display  more  than 
ortlinary  talent.  Poetical  compliments  are  not  to  be  received 
with  implicit  trust,  but  we  niav  presume  that  the  artist  must 
have  been  skilful  of  whom  llayley  has  spoken  so  highly  in 
his  second  epistle  on  painting  ;— 

*Tm  DiJic«^f  pencil » tn  Turerbron  Atroni^, 
Trmnscendattt  force  *m  trotii  i>f  llm*  bclotif  ,*  Sec. 

In'  1774  he  exhibited  his  Orjiheua  lamenting  Eurydice, 
and  in  1776  bis  Death  of  Mark  Antony.  What  more 
than  anything  else  casts  doubt  upon  Nathaniel  Dance's  talent 
for  art  was  the  vulgar  ambition  which  led  him  not  only 
to  abandon  his  pencil  when  ho  had  no  longer  any  occasion 
to  exercise  it  for  emolument,  but  even  to  try  to  obliterate 
all  record  of  his  works  by  buving  up  and  destroying  as  man^ 
of  tbeoi  as  he  could  meet  with.  Tne  fine  figure  and  capti- 
vating address  of  Nathaniel  Dance  obtained  for  him  the  hand 
of  the  wealthy  Yorkshire  heiress,  Mrs.  Dummer,  and  from 
tliat  time  he  became  heartily  ashamed  of  his  fonner  nrofes- 
sion.  On  his  marriage  he  had  tnken  the  name  of  Holland 
in  addition  to  his  own,  and  he  was  made  a  baronet  in  1800. 
The  income  he  acouired  with  his  lady  was  about  18,000/.  per 
annum,  and  as  the  Dummer  estates  were  entailed,  he  contrived 
to  amass  for  himself  about  200,000/.,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  their  *  great  aim  through  life  ia 
to  secure  something  to  live  upon  after  they  are  dead/  Sir 
Nathaniel  Dance  Holland  died  very  suddenly  at  Wiiitihefetep  j 
(near  which  city  he  resided,  at  Craiibury  House),  Oct.  15th^l 
1811  His  money  went  to  his  relations,  his  baronetcy  became 
citinct,  and  the  title  lor  ttdent  which  he  might  have  left, 
had  himself  renounced  and  extinguished. 

DANIELL.  William  Daniexl,  R.A.,  painter  and  eiL^_ 
graver,  was  bom  in  1769,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  aecoiuimniiHl 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Dauiell,  to  India.  They  com menceil  thei^ 
journey  at  Cape  Comorinj  and  explored  and  sketched  altuc 
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cvcrythinr  Sit  Vas  beautiful  or  iiit<*restlng  in  the  cmintiy 
between  mat  point  luid  Scrinagiir  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains: 
this  arduous  undertaking  occunied  them  ten  y^ars.  They  took 
an  amazing  number  of  skelclies,  many  of  which  they  after- 
wards engraved  and  published,  in  a  large  form,  comprised  in 
one  great  work  entitle*!  *  Oriental  Scenery/  in  six  volumes 
fdiOi  completed  in  180B,  Five  of  these  six  volumes  were 
engraved  by  or  tmder  the  direction  of  William  ;  the  remaining 
volumo,  containing  the  *  Caves  of  Ellora,'  was  executed  by 
Thomas,  from  drawings  by  James  Wale^.  Besides  the  above 
work,  William  Daniell  engraved  and  published,  between 
1801  and  1814,  the  fallowing  works  :— *  A  Picturesque 
Voyage  to  India;*  *  Zoography/  in  eoojuoetion  with  Mr.  W. 
Wood;  *  Animated  Nature'  2  vols,;  Sk  scries  of  views 
entitled  *  The  Docks;'  and  *  The  Hunchback/  after  R. 
Smirke,  R,  A  -  Between  1 SU  and  1825  he  was  chiefly  engugcd 
in  a  work  of  extraordinary  labour^  entitled  *  Voyage  round 
Great  Britain/  In  this  arduous  undertaking  he  sf>ent  tlie 
summer  of  every  year,  collecting  drawings  and  making  notc5. 
The  difficulties  he  met  with  in  prosecuting  this  jilan  were 
extromCy  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  cheering  influence  of  the 
hospitable  recei>iion  which  he  occasionally^  experienced  from 
jiersons  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  introduction,  the  aecomplish- 
ment  of  his  task  would  have  been  impojjsiblc :  *  immense  fatiguCi 
exposure  to  weather  of  all  kinds,  wretched  fare,  and  still  more 
wretched  accommodation,  were  his  constant  attendants.' 

Besides  those  works,  Daniell  painted  many  large  and 
benutiful  oil  pictures  of  remarkable  places  or  scenes  in  India. 
In  1832  he  jiaintcd,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Paris,  a  pano- 
raraA  of  Mudms  ;  and,  more  recently ^  two  others  by  himself — 
*The  City  of  Lucknow,'  and  'The  Eiephanl*hunti'  and  he 
was  a  great  contributor  to  the  '  Oriental  Annual/  His  stvle 
of  colouring  was  rather  bard  and  red,  which  arose  probably 
from  the  climate  of  India  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  scenery. 
He  died  in  1837. 

Thomaa  DANiEtx  was  Ukewjsc  a  mjcmbcr  of  the  Koyal 
Academy,  and  a  very  able  landscjipe  painter  and  engraver ; 
he  was  originally  a  heraldry  [^ntor.  Ue  published  some 
works  on  India  besides  that  already  mentioned.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Eoyal,  of  the  Asiatic,  and  of  the  Antiquarian 
societies,  lie  died  in  1840,  aged  ninety -one.  Another 
member  of  this  family,  Samui^x  Danisll,  also  distinguished 
himself  by  some  simifar  works.  He  spent  three  years  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ho[)e,  and  published,  in  1808,  lome  prints, 
descriptive  of  the  scenery,  habitations,  costume,  and  character 
of  the  natives,  and  an  account  of  the  animals  of  ijouthern 
Africa.  He  published  also,  in  1808,  iliustrationa  of  the 
scenery,  animala^  and  native  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon. 

{LiteJ-ary  Gazette,  1837,  1840.) 

DANIELL,  JOHN  FREDERICK,  waa  bom  in  Essex 
Street,  Stnmd,  March  12,  1790,  and  was  the  eon  of  Mr. 
George  Daniell,  of  West  Humble,  Surrey,  bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  pupil  of  Pro- 
fessor Brand e,  in  who«e  society  he  made  several  tours,  and  of 
whom  he  always  spoke  as  one  endeared  to  him  by  similar 
tastes  and  early.associations,  Mr,  Daniell  entered  originally 
into  business  as  a  8ugar*refiner*  His  fondness  for  scientific 
investigations  was  however  manifested  at  a  very  early  age, 
and,  iiTien  a  mere  lad,  he  usc^  often  to  astoni:»h  his  young 
companions  by  exhibiting  to  them  some  of  the  wonders  of 
pneumatic  chemistry,  a  do|Kirtuicnt  of  physical  science  on 
which  the  labours  of  Black,  Cuvendish,  Lavoisier,  and  Priest- 
ley biid  recently  thrown  a  new  and  unexpected  light.  He 
soon  relinquished  business  for  jmrsuits  more  congeniiil  to  his 
taste.  In  IS*  14  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1816,  associated  with  Professor  Brande»  he  eommeneed  the 
'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,'  the  first  twenty 
volumes  of  which  were  published  under  their  joint  superin- 
tendence. He  married  in  the  following  year  Charlotte, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Rule,  surveyor  of  tiie 
navy.  From  this  time  to  his  deatli  hartlly  a  slngJc  year 
elapsed  without  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  essays  on 
ehemical  or  meteorologiciil  subjects  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr. 
Daniell.  In  1820  he  published  the  account  of  his  new  by- 
drfimeter,  an  instrument  which,  for  the  first  time,  rendered 
regular  and  accurate  observations  on  the  dryness  and  moisture 
of  the  air  practicable.  In  this  instrument  he  applied  die 
prineinlc  of  the  cryophorus  of  Wolkston  to  obtain  the  requi- 
site cold  for  the  production  of  dew  upon  a  ball  of  dark- coloured 
glass  containing  ©ther.  The  temperature  of  the  inclosed 
tether  is  measured  by  a  dehcate  thermometer  without  the 
oiUb,  uad  cotresponds  with  the  dew-point.     This  iastrument 


has  been  extensively  employed  in  all  olimt 
the  greatest  service  to  meteorology-.     lu  1 82 
*  Meteorological  Essays/ appc       '       '   rh  is  (| 
work  on  the  science  of  which  A  i 

published  in  1827,  and  he  w*t^  vufi,^;^-.^  in  i 
the  third  edition  at  the  time  of  his  death.     This  \ 
synthetic  attempt  to  explain  the  general  principle 
ology  by  the  known  laws  which  regulate  the  tem| 
constitution  of  gases  and  vdT)our5.  ai*d  lu  whk' 
observations  and  isolated  $mtn 

atmosphere  were  consid*  i        ^  »3t  eJC| 

raJ  bearings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  tbeoms  <  ^ 
meteorology  was  that  which  l^e  proposed  to  accQ 
horary  oscillations  or  periodic  daily  rise  and  '^ "' 
rometcr,  by  which  he  predicted  the  occurr| 
the  poles  coincident  witti  the  rise  at  the 
observations  aocai  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  1 
the  cjiistencc  of  this  unsuspected  ph«enoinenoQ  \ 
beyond  dispute. 

In  tlie  year  1824  he  puhlished  an  'I 
Climate,'  for  which  he  received  the  silrer  i 
ticultural    Society.      Dr,    Lindley  has  esfl 
opinion  on  the  practical  value  ol  this  [ 
revolutionijiing  the  methods  of  horUeulture  1 

About  this  period  Mr.  Daniell  became  i 
to  the  Continental  Gas  ComjMiny,  and  trayc 
of  tho  principal  European  cities  with  Sir  W, 
Col.  Landmann,  making  the  arrdngements  \ 
them  are  lighted  at  the  present  day.  Qe  al 
process  for  obtaining  inflammable  gas  froa 
some  of  the  larare  towns  in  America  are  nowX 

On  the  establishment  of  Kings  College 
appinted  Professor  of  Chemistry,  the  duties  of  wl 
he  discharged  to  the  day  of  his  acath.     About 
published  the  acoount  of  hb  new  Pyrometer,  j 
still  the  best  for  measuring  high  temi>eratar 
of  fusing  metals,  furnaces,  &c,     1 

invention,  the  Royal  Society,  ia  1>    -  >ii ^ 

ford  Medal,  a  triennial  medal  left  by  Count  Eqi 
Royal  Society,  to  be  given  for  the  most  imp 
or  mvention  relative  to  the  theory  of  heat  "^ 
that  had  been  made  throughout  the  kno? 
time  of  its  last  odjudicatioQ.     From  this 
seems  to  have  been  principally  devoted  to  } 
In  1836  he  commumcated  to  the  Hoy&l 
which  he  described  his  valuable  tmproveu 
battery.     In  diis  communication   he  traced' 
rapid  decline  of  power  in  batteries  of  the  oniinaryi 
and  pointed  out  an  arrangement  by  which  a  powe 
tinuous  current  of  voltaic  electricity  may  be  i 
unlimited  period.     The  importance  of  this  i 
cognised  immediately  by  tno  whole  scienti 
appreciation  of  its  merit,  the  Royal  Society,] 
him  the  Copley  Medal,  for  the  most  iinp<H^ 
eovery  made  in  any  part  of  the  world  du 
year.     In  1 839  be  published  his  *  lotrodu 
Philosophy,'  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  a, 
threes  in  general,  though  if  modestly  profc( 
more  than  a  simple  introduction  to  the  aiscoi 
and  their  applications  to  chemistry.     He 
searches  in  the  same  department  of  science  tUl  tU 
decease,  commun tinting  the  results  of  his  < 
Royal  Society.     For  two  of  those^ papon,  fa., 
tialiy  on  the  theory  of  salts,  he  received,  ia  ^ 
Royal  medals. 

In  1843  the  University  of  Oxford  ,____^_ 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,and  in  the  same  yc 
the  second  edition  of  his  *  Introduction  to  Ch 
sophy.*     For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  a  I 
active  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  for  iJbtB  I 
be  held  1  he  honourable  oScc  of  foreign  secr^tl 
body.     Besides  his  professorsbij>  in  KingV 
the  post  of  lecturer  to  the  East  Indt  i  ' ' 
nary  at  Addiscombe,  and  was  exai 
University  of  London  since  the  opemug  i 

On  the  I3th  of  March,  1845,  Mr.  DaoieKI 
a  uieeiing  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
just  spoken  on  a  point  under  considisr 
{lerfect  health,  viiis  seiied  with  an  apoplf 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  a 
A  subscription  has  been  entered  bto  a£    _^ 
the  purpose  of  having  a  bust  executed,  and  k^\ 


vith  the  college,  of  a  Danietl  Scholarsliip 
Ich  he  was  ra  distingnisbed  an  omaititnit. 
^f  wtsrth       '  rk,  a»  illustrating  the  cjctent  and  diver- 

3f  h:^  ;t^  :ind  the  importance  of  his  discoveries, 

ft*'  J  on  whom  all  the  throe  medals  in 

4f'  vvf*rf  ever  bestowed.    TheJbllow- 

lys,  with  their  dates  :^ 

ng  the  process  of  solu- 

ir»  ^  i^  'I  >>•  iL'THje/  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

17,  *  Oi  !  structure  of  iron,  developed  by 

^  And  vu  ill';  tuuiL^iiiation  of  silex  in  cast-iron,'  ditto, 

.  ti.  278. 

7,  *  On  a  new  species  of  resin  from  India,'  ditto,  vol. 

1.?.  '  OTi>pr>  fitions  oa  the  theory  of  spherical  atoms,  and 
I  it  bears  to  the  forms  of  certain  mmerals^' 
'<X 

strata  of  a  remarkable  chalk  found  In  the 
jri  arid  Noltii^gham,*  ditto^  vol.  iv,  p.  *227. 
,   tlje  Formtttion  and    Decomposition  of  Sugar, 
tlficial  Production  of  CrjstalliKed   Carbonate  of 
vol.  iv,  j^.  3^. 

i  the  Acid  formed  it&  the  slow  Combustion  of 
.  vol.  vi.  n,  319, 

I  a  new  Hygrometer/  ditto,  vol.  viii.  p.  298, 
i.>t.'scription  of  a  new  Pyrometer/  ditto,  voK  xi,  p.  309, 
'  Expenmenta  to  ascertam  the  eliects  of  the  great 
hill  September,  1820/     *  On  the  Gaseous  and  Aqueous 
^epps/  ditto,  vol.  X.  p.  123, 

;  ♦  Iniiulry,  with  Ei  peri  men  ts,  Into  the  Mature  of  tlio 
I  of  tAe  slow  Combustion  of  Ether/  ditto,  vol.  xii.  p.  64. 
las,  *  Comparative  Remarks  (with  three  tables}  on  the 
Uhflr.  and  Seasons  of  the  ;ears  181D,  1820,  and  1821/ 
jHfiH.  p.  UK 

-  !i  the  Correction  to  be  applied  in   Barometrical 

for   the   ErtV'cts  of  Atiuospticric    Vapours   by 
Hygrometer/  ditto,  vol.  xiii.  p.  76. 
i  eteorolt^cal  Essays/  first  edition. 
ay  on  Climate  considered  with  regard  to  Horti- 
Horti cultural  Transactions/  1824,  p.  1, 
'scrvations  and    Experiments  of    Evaporation/ 
V  Journal  of  Science/  vol.  ivii.  p,  46. 
I  the  Horary  Oscillation  of  the  Barometer,'  ditto, 

>  Ltservatlons  on  the  Radiation  of  Heat  in  tlie  Atmo- 
^^  ditto,  vol.  xvii,  p.  305. 
K  *  On  the  Oscillations  of  the  Barometer,*  ditto,  vol. 

Kit,  CotTeflpondence   concerning  the  last  pai>er,  dittO| 
l*l«,  2S9. 

SP  S#cond  edition  of  *  Meteorological  Essays.* 
,  *  On  certain  Phenomena  resulting  from  the  Action 
fefcur)'  on  different  Metals/  in  '  Royal  Institution  Jour* 
%^li.p.  1. 

lO.  *  On  a  New  Register  Pyrometer  for  measuring  the 
iiitum  of  Solids,  and  for  determining  the  higher  degrees 
?ure   uiK*n   the   Common  Tiiermomctric  Scidc,' 
.  rtma./  1830. 
^i,  '  Un  the  Relation  between  the  Polyhedral  and  Sjihe- 
I  T1i*^rie^  of  Crystallisation,  and  tlie  Conneiion  ot  the 
EijR'rinicnts  of  Professor  Mitscherlich/   in 
I  Journal/  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
HI, 'JturiUer  Ex|K?rimenta   on   a   New  Register  Pyro- 
l^fef  measuring  the    ExjKinsion  of  Solids/   in    *  Phil. 
5./  1831,  p.  443. 

It3«  *  On  llie  Water  Barometer  erected  in  the  Hall  of  the 
iT  ?^-     -'  •  !n  *  Phil.Tmns./  1832. 
iSlC  I  tjuc  Combinations  (the  Constant  Battery)/ 

1836,  p.  107. 
rial  Observations  on  Voltaic  Combinations/ 
^  !  -        ^      -i5, 

n37,  *  Further  Observations   on   Voltaic  Combinations,' 
,  1^137,  p.  141. 

i3S,  •  Fourth   Letter    on    Voltaic    Combinations/  ditto, 
p.  41. 

•  In  I  to  Chemical  Philosophy/ 

t  J  ;  on  Voltaic  Combinations,  with  some 

tof  ihe  iLtitcisof  a  large  Constant  Battery,*  ditto, 


J2. 

Another  paper  on  thti  Barometer,  ditto*  vol.  xxi. 


f^ 


tJiO   ElectTolyai*  of  Secondary   Compounds/ 
5,  p,  $7, 


1840,  *Se<*ond  Letter  on  Electrolysis  of  Secondary  Com- 
pounds,* ditto,  1840,  p.  201). 

1841,  *  On  the  Spontaneous  Evolution  of  Sulphuretted  Hy- 
drogen in  the  Waters  of  the  Western  Const  of  Africa,  and 
of  other  Localities/  in  *  Phil.  Mag./  vol.  lix.  p.  I, 

1842»  *  Sixth  Letter  on  Voltaic  Combinations,'  in  '  Phil. 
Tnins.,^  1842,  n.  37. 

1843,  Seconi  Edition  of  *  Introduction  to  Chemical  Phi- 
losophy/ 

1844.  *  Additional  Researches  on  Electrolysis,*  in  *  Phil, 
Truns./  1844,  n.  1. 

DANNECKER,  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  was  bom  at 
Stuttgart,  Oct.  1&,  1758.  His  father  was  a  groom  employed 
in  the  stables  of  the  Duke  Karl  of  Wlirtcniberg,  at  Stuttgart, 
where  hu  |)articular  business  was  with  the  mules ;  and  young 
Donnecker  was  brought  up  in  a  very  humble  manner.  In 
1764  his  father  was  removed  to  Ludv^igsburg,  and  here  Dan- 
neck  er,  though  then  only  sijt  years  of  age,  evinced  signs  of 
that  talent  for  art  for  which  he  was  aflervards  so  eminently 
distingulshcf!.  His  first  essays  were  flowers  and  soldiers, 
which  he  drew  on  any  scrap  of  paper  that  came  into  his  hands, 
or  lie  scratched  them  upon  stones.  But  these  amusements  of 
the  child  were,  to  his  great  annoyance,  frequently  interrupted 
by  his  mother,  who  used  to  send'  him  occasionally  some  seven 
miles  to  fetch  water  from  the  mtneral-springs  of  Cannstat.  In 
1771  however,  in  his  foortcenth  year,  Danneckcr  entered,  by 
the  duke*s  desire,  but  against  liis  father's  wish,  the  school  estab- 
lished al  Ludwigsburg  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
codrt-servants.  He  was  first  placed  in  the  dancing-school,  in 
which  he  became  acqyainted  t^  ith  four  fellow-pupils  who  became 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  countrymen  in  their  resfwctivc  linea 
— the  itfulptor  Sheflkuer,  the  engraver  J.  G.  Miitler,  the  musi- 
ciait  Zuniiitceg,  and  the  poet  Schiller.  He  made  such  pro- 
gress in  drawing  in  two  years  as  to  Ikj  removed  fnnn  the 
dancing-school  and  p!act4  in  the  school  of  plastic  design, 
under  the  direction  of  the  sculptors  Bauer  and  Lc  Jeune,  the 
modelier  Sonnenschein,  and  the  painters  Harper  and  Guibal. 
In  this  school  he  remained  three  years,  when,  in  1780,  in  his 
ei|iliteentli  year,  he  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best  model  of 
Milo  of  Cr'oton  destroyed  by  the  lion  ;  upon  which  he  was 
ap|M)itilcd  &C!uh>tor  to  the  dutc,  with  a  salary  of  300  florins 
per  annum,  in  1783  he  went  with  Schcflauer  on  f^xit  to 
Paris,  and  there  studied  under  Pajou  \  after  a  two  years*  stay 
in  Paris,  the  two  friends  {le|mrted  together,  again  on  foot,  for 
Rome,  where  Danneckcr  remained  until  1 790,  and  contracted 
a  triendship  there  with  Herder,  Giithe,  and  Canova.  A  Ceres 
and  Bacchus  which  he  executed  in  Rtmie  were  Damiecker's  first 
works  in  marble :  they  arc  now  In  the  palace  at  Stuttgart. 

Alter  1790  Banneeker  lived,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
short  intervals,  wholly  at  Stuttgart ;  three  of  these  intervals 
were  occasioned — by  a  visit  to  Paris,  to  view  the  works  of  art 
collected  tog^ether  by  NaiKileon  ;  by  a  visit  tt> Zurich  to  model 
the  bust  of  Lavater  ;  ana  by  another  to  Vienna,  in  tlie  time  ot 
the  conm-esa  In  1815,  to  model  the  bust  of  Mettcmieh.  Ho 
was  professor  of  sculpture,  and  director  of  the  School  of  Art, 
at  Stuttgart;  and  inspector  of  the  Royal  Gallerjr  of  Ludwigs- 
buri.  He  was  offered ^  in  1808,  the  professorslipof  sculpture 
in  the  academy  of  Munlt  h,  which  he  declined.  He  died  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1841. 

Dannecker*s  works  are  chiefly  executed  in  the  round  ;  there 
are  few  Ims-reliefs  by  him,  but  tho«o  few  are  eKCcllcnt:  a 
predilection  also  for  representing  the  female  figure  is  a  charae- 
teristie  of  his  taste.  He  was  likewise  excellent  in  portrai- 
ture ;  he  had  a  strong  perception  of  individuality  of  character, 
and  great  facility  in  expressing  it.  His  works  however,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  long  career,  evince  the  i>revalence  ol 
a  various  taste  in  design  in  three  difierent  periods.  At  first 
his  works  were  not  marked  by  any  particuhtr  originality  ol 
thought  or  excellence  of  design,  but  were  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  spirit  of  such  works  as  he  had  access  to  in  Wiirt- 
tfinbcrg  or  at  Paris,  and  were  in  the  taste  of  the  French 
sehooL  In  Rome  other  styles  were  revealed  to  him,  both  in 
the  works  of  Conova  and  in  the  antique,  and  his  own  works 
in  a  few  years  were  characterised  by  a  strong  expression  of  the 
ideal,  e5|>ecially  in  the  female  fonn.  The  follow in^  works 
are  eminently  dislingoishcd  in  tliis  respect :  ~ '  Mouraing 
Friendship,*  executed  in  1804  for  the  monument  raised  by 
Frederic,  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  to  his  minister,  Count  Zep^ 
pelin,  al  Ludwigsburg  ;  llie  '  Ariadne  reclining  on  a  Leopard/ 
ui  the  ganlen  of  M.  Belhmnnn  at  Frankfort;  and  Cupid 
a: id  Psyciie'  in  tlic  royal  vlUa  of  Rosenstein  near  Stuttgart, 
His  later  works  were  more  ideal  in  character  than  in  funn. 
and  his  object  was  to  personify  religious  resignation. 
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these  Lis  figrure*  of  Christ,  John  the  Bapttit,  atitl  Faith,  arc 
the  most  celehrat<?d.  His  male  figures  however  arc  tff(pmi- 
naie,  aad  in  his  Christ,  meekness,  more  peculiarly  a  female 
quality,  is  the  predoniinont  sentiment, 

Dannecker*9  greatest  excellence  was  in  his  busts  ]  he  has 
left  many  iuteresting^  monuments  in  this  braxich  of  art,  and 
foremost  Bmong  them  arc  the  small  and  colossal  busts  of 
Schiller;  tlie  busts  of  Lavater,  Gluck,  the  kinga  Frederic 
and  William  of  Wiirtcmberg:,  and  other  members  of  the 
royil  family,  and  the  medallions  of  Haug  and  Jung  Stilling^. 

Danneckcr  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  modem  s^'ulp- 
tors,  and  his  ^eat  merit  seems  to  consist  in  a  proper  percep- 
tion and  representation  of  the  finer  and  more  gentle  qualities 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  more  delicate  characteristics  of  the 
human  frame*  Uis  forms  arc  true  to  nature,  but  uniform  in 
character ;  and  the  sphere  of  his  art  is  very  circwmstTibcd 
when  compared  with  the  eomprehensiifo  nmge  of  Canova. 
Danneckcr  never  attempted,  or  at  least  never  accomplished, 
the  representation  of  manly  vigour  or  robust  masculine 
beauty  ;  in  the  female  figure  however  he  was  sometimes  more 
natural,  cqunlly  graceful ^  and  less  mannered  or  affected  than 
Canova ;  but  in  his  dranerics  he  was  frequently  untrue.  In- 
stead of  the  natural  and  elegant  folds  which  !oose  draperies 
assume  on  the  human  figure,  he  gave  way  lo  the  conventional 
affectation  of  showing  the  exact  form  of  the  body  beneath  the 
draperies,  as  if  they  were  wet,  and  adhered  to  it  j  producing 
an  effect  by  no  means  beautiful,  and,  except  when  blown  by 
the  wind,  unnatural ;  and  in  this  case  the  pits  not  attached 
to  the  body  must  show  a  corresponding  action. 

An  ac(X)unt  i>f  the  life  and  works  of  Danneeker  was  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg  in  1841,  with  25  Uthogranhic  prints  of 
his  princi|»al  works,  from  drawings  by  his  pupil  WHgner,  like- 
wise a  celebrated  sculptor.  There  is  also  a  notice  of  Danneckcr 
in  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  Kunstbfatt  for  1842. 

DAPE'DIUM,  changed  by  Agaasiz  to  Dapedius,  one  of 
the  first  described  British  genera  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes.  To 
D.  p<5!itum  of  De  la  Bechc  (Geot.  Tram.,  2nd  series,  voU  i. 
pi,  vi.)  si  I  others  are  added  by  Agassiz,  all  from  the  lias, 

D'ARBLAY,  MADAME,  originally  Miss  Frances  Bur- 
ney,  was  bom  at  Lynn -Regis,  13  th  June,  1752^  and  Mas  the 
fleccmd  daughter  of  Charles  Bumey,  Mus,  Doe.,  the  author 
of  the  *  History  of  Music,'  who  was  then  organist  in  that 
town.  Her  mother,  whom  she  lost  when  she  was  about  nine 
years  old,  was  partly  of  foreign  descent,  her  maternal  grand- 
lather  having  been  a  French  protestant,  who  left  his  native 
country  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Ma- 
dame D'Arblay  has  given  her  own  account  of  her  early 
life  in  her  Memoirs  of  her  Father.  She  there  assures  us  that 
she  was  so  backward  when  a  child,  that  at  the  age  of  eight 
she  was  still  ignorant  of  her  letters.  By  the  time  that  she  was 
ten,  nevertheless  J  shu  had  begun  of  her  own  accord  to  exer- 
cise her  talents  in  composition,  and  she  was  soon  incessantly 
busy  in  scribbling  '  elegies,  odes,  plays ^  songs,  stories,  farces, 
nay,  tragedies  and  epic  fKiems,* — her  confidante  at  this  date 
hemg  her  youngest  sister  Susannah.  At  fifteen  she  bumcHi 
fill  her  early  jjcrformances ;  but  one  of  them,  the  ^Hbtory 
of  Caroline  Lvelyn/  kept  possession  of  her  memory  and 
fancy,  and  gave  rise  to  her  conception  of  a  sequel  to  it  m  the 
story  of  the  daughter  of  her  former  heroine.  This,  we  are 
told,  was  all  *  pent  up  in  the  inventor's  memory*  before  she 
conimilted  any  of  it  to  ]*^pcT ;  she  then  wrote  down  two  vo* 
lumes  of  it  in  a  feigned  hand,  and  employed  her  brother  to 
olFer  tliem  to  a  publisher.  Dodaley  declined  the  work  as 
anonymous ;  Lowndes,  as  unfinished.  Upon  this  she  com- 
pleted it  by  dictating  to  her  brother  a  third  volume  \  Lowndes 
gave  her  twenty  pounds  for  the  manuscript ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  *  Evelina  ;  or,  the  Historj^  of  a  Young 
Lady's  Introduction  to  the  World.'  Thcinqircssion  left  uiM>n 
the  reader  by  tbb  detailed  account  ia,  that  *  Evelina  *  was 
written  and  published  no  very  long  time  after  the  burning  of 
the  earlier  story  of  *  Caroline  Evelyn  f  and,  indeed,  it  used  to 
be  generally  understood,  and  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  that 
Miss  Burney  was  only  about  seventeen  vihen  this  her  first 
novel  appeared.  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  published  in  the 
year  1778,  when  she  was  sLi  and  twenty.  She  goes  on  to 
inform  us  that  it  was  written  and  given  to  the  world  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  of  her  other  relations  except  her  sister 
and  her  two  brothers ;  that  she  merely  told  her  father,  who 
used  to  employ  her  as  his  ammiuensis  (on  which  aceount  she 
had  employed  the  disguised  hand  in  writing  out  the  first  two 
volumes),  that  she  was  going  to  print  a  little  book  ;  that  the 
work  had  been  six  months  published  before  he  knew  that  it 
WU9  hers  I  that  she  sat  as  a  listener  with  the  reat  of  tLo  faraily 


while  it  wBi  read  ihrough  at  a  fnmd*B  1 
staying,  without  her  concern  in  It  bang  fia>p«cte4 
after  a  little  time  it  began  to  nuike  a  great  stir,  j  * 
the  favourable  criticism  of  the  MoDtWy  Revie 
hands  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Bunbury,  rxmiij 
Mrs.  Cholmoneley,  from  her  to  ReynoJda,! 
and  Mre.  Thrale.     By  the  time  however  t' 
last,  the  authoress  was  known ;  and  they  we 
intimate  friends,  and  naturally  disposed  to  i  "    " 
They  appear,  in  fact,  to  have  vied  with  one 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  extolled  the  wo 
the  wonderful   eenius  who  had  suddenly  stan 
them.     And  *■  Evelina '  would,  no  doubt,  hate  { 
respects  a  surprising  production  for  a  girl  in  he 
year ;  but  it  is  still  more  surprising  upon  the  wi 
a  young  woman  in  her  twenty-sixth.     Its  inort  1 
racteristic  is  the  immaturity  of  mind  which  it  di 
girlishness  of  conception  that  pervades  it,  the  m 
power  of  penetrating  beyond  the  outside  kbowt  i 
thinffs,  the  utter  incapacity  of  appreciating  o 
babilities,  the  childish  absurdity  oi  the  whole  t-_ 
movement  of  the  story,  and  of*^  the  conduct  it  i 
the  persons  figuring  in  it.     There  is  fluenc 
occasional  vivacity,  but  the  latter  is  nowli 
much  of  it  is  made  op  of  mere  hoydenisli 

jocularity,  and  often  of  insipid  vulgar       _^ 

lowest  farce.  This  addicted ness  to  cftricatnre  i 
more  or  less  all  Miss  Bumey 's  noveb.  Her  tettmi 
or  the  Mcmoira  of  an  Heiress,*  appeared  in  ITU 
five  volumes,  and  is  a  considerable  improyemmt  u 
lina.*  For  more  than  a  doicn  years  after  the  i 
'  Cecilia  *  the  fair  writer  laid  aside  her  pen.  In  Jj 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Dressers  or  Ke 
to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  this  situation  she  ] 
In  July,  17£>3,  she  married  M.  Alezaiidre  T 
a  French  emigrant  artillery  ofllicer ;  and  the  i 
lished  an  8vo.  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Brief  Rei. 
the  Emigrant  French  Clergy.*  In  1795  her  1 
and  Elgiva*  wa.s  brought  out  at  Dmry  I. 
speedily  withdrawn,  and  was  never  pHntod.  _  ^, 
she  produced  another  five  volume  novel,  *  CaaiUg 
ture  of  Youth,*  which  she  published  by  sub 
realising,  it  is  said,  above  three  thousand  i 
rated  by  her  admirers  so  high  as  either  of  L 
After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  her  hu 
went  to  Paris;  and  M.  D'Arblay  havingf  git 
hesion  to  the  existing  government,  they  ] 
In  1812  however  Madame  D'Arblay  fw 
over  to  her  own  country ;  and  she  had  tl 
again  seeing  her  father,  who  survived  till 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Her  huab 
D'Arblay,  joined  her  at  the  peace ;  and  i 
till  his  deiith  at  Bath  in  May,  1818.  3Ieanirh 
1814,  published  her  fourth  and  last  novel,  *  ' 
Female  DiHiculties,'  in  5  vols.,  for  which  the  I 
to  have  given  her  1500/. ;  but  it  met  with  liu 
ia  considered  the  poorest  of  her  pcrfon 
however  for  many  years  after  thb  ;  and 
came  before  tlie  world  through  the  press  will 
lumes  of  *  Memoirs'  of  her  father,  Dr,  BumeyJ 
was  unlike  anything  she  had  previously  wrir  " 
manner  as  in  Bubject ;  instead  of  the 
her  novels,  she  surprised  her  former 
in  general,  by  a  pompous,  indirect, 
diction,  apparently  intended  as  an  improve 
or  Gibbon,  but  having  rather  the  eflFect  of  a  1 
intentional  caricature.  The  book  however  c 
esting  anecdotes.  In  1 837  Madame  D* J 
only  issue  of  her  marriage,  the  Rev.  AIera!_ 
D'Arblay ;  ho  was  a  fellow  of  Christ's  Co 
and  perr*ctual  curate  of  Camden  Town  ^. 
had  published  several  single  sermons.  Her 
lowed  at  Bath  on  the  6th  of  Januar>\  1840,  ' 
volumes  have  appeared  (in  1842)  of  her  *  ~ 
edited  by  her  Niew-'  but,  although  the  si 
nounccd  as  about  to  follow  in  Decembe 
it  has  not  yet  been  p*iblished.  It  has  however  1 
announced  as  in  the  press.  This  Diary, 
it  is  frivolous  enoygh,  is  on  the  whole  m 
record,  and  the  account  which  it  preaentac 
of  English  life  and  society  in  tlie  latter  [ 
is  the  amplest  and  most  distinct  that  haai 
(  Gem.  Mag.  for  Au^.,  1840 ;  " 
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try  ia  Asia  in  the  valley  of  the  river 

of  iu   I'tnirse    between   37°  and   38* 

*^-'-r^"  69*  and  71°  E.  long.     Its  extent  nortlj- 

P'  nown^  as  it  burdcrs  Lherc  on  the  almost 

^ijiij.  V.  Karategcin.     On  the  east  of  it  are  ^hag- 

l)afaao,  and  on  the  south  BadaksKan,      It  i^  an 

btryf  conaisting  of  a  succcnion  of  high  tnountains 

Talleyt;   tlie  mountains  are  so  djffiailt  of  aecesi, 

iBinjanication   between  the  valleys   can   only  be 

mtha  which  do  not  admit  of  nnimala  of  burden  of 

Cultivation  »  extremely  limited,  but  cotton  is  ei- 

[trrated.     It  is  made  into  cloth  by  the  inhabitants, 

Um  the  principAl  article  of  export,  for  which  in 

i  and  gunpowaer  are  received,     A  small  number 

'kept ;  and  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous.   There 

lea.     The  natives  of  this  country  ore  Tajiks,  and 

H  Sooni  Mohamedans.    Their  briiruage  is  Persian. 

other  small  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  have 

led  if}  submit  to  the  authority  of  Murad  Bey  in 

i  Shah  of  Darwas  has  been  able  to  maintain  his 

SB,  and  the  intercoune  between  the  two  sovereigns 

I  an  exchange  of  presents.     The  Shah  keeps  up 

of  itAte,  and  a  large  force^  large  at  least  when 

1th  the  troops  of  his  weaker  neighbours. 

i'a  Acanmi  of  the  Kingdom  ^  Cabul;  Wood  s 

a  Jowmey  to  the  Source  of  the  linger  Oxus.) 

CAR0'TA»   Medical  Properties    of.      The 

»n  sufficiently  described   [Carrot;  Daccus^ 

medical  purposes  the  root  of  the  cultivated  plant, 

J  (cmlled  improperly  seeds)  of  the  wild  plant,  arc 

I  former  rasped  down  into  a  lino  pulp  is  sometimes 

L  to  chapped  nipples,  and  even  cancerous  ulcers  ; 

^      laly  It  ia  boded,  and  beaten   into  a  uniform 

a  poultice  lo  fetid,  sloughing,  and  otlicr 

aoreSf  which  it  cleanses,  and  otherwise  im- 

in  what  its  power  depends  is  not  well  ascertained  : 

the  root,  analysed  by  Wackenroder,  gave  the 

istituenls ; — 

illtttble  sugar,  with  starch  and 
b  acid         ....        * 

ton 

tfl  (along  with  some  volatile  oil)   . 

■ontaining  alumina^  time,  and  iron  . 
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ta  Tuby-coJoured  substance  occurring  in  four-sided 
tasteless,  odourless,  insoluble  in  water,   soluble 
ind  £tber,  also  in  fatty  or  fixed  uils^  which  it 

tUe  oil  is  colourless,  of  a  peculiar  penetrating 
disagreeable  taste.  Tliirty-tbur  pounds  of  the 
ield  only  half  a  drachm  of  oiL  Probably  the  oil 
a  is  similar.  (Pereira.)  The  fruits  of  the  wild 
about  one  line  and  a  half  Inng,  oval,  Aut,  and 
ff  the  ridges  with  haira.  The  odour  is  jiecuiiar, 
6e  taste  aromatic  and  bitter.  Their  primary 
rming  and  camiinative ;  and  in  tlieir  seronHary 
'  are  occasionally  diuretic.  They  are  geldotii  uspo. 
the  wild  carrot  is  said  to  produce  injurious  effects, 
|>e  avoided. 

rated  carrot,  particularly  the  yellow  kind,  contains 
\  large  quantity  of  starcL  This  i^  greatest  when  it 
immanured  ground,  exactly  as  wheat  when  raised 
ed  ground  has  more  startrh  and  lejs  gluten 
manured.  The  quantity  in  the  carrot  seems 
ait  the  end  of  September,  One  hundred  pounds 
it)  of  the  fresh  root  then  yield  four  and  half 
indi*  It  has  been  pru[)0s«d  to  seiiarute  this  starch 
I  manner  as  starch  from  potatoes,  to  employ  it 
as  a  very  soothing  and  demulcent  article  of  food 
with  pulmonary  irritation  and  the  cough  which 
ST  the  influenza.  It  b  mon  likely  a  very  digest- 
'  starch,  but  not  more  so  than  arrow-root.  It  may 
I  a  cheap  rate  however,  as  any  light  soil  will 
aa  DO  manure  is  needed  it  cannot  he  ex|>ensive. 
af%€T  the  starch  is  extracted  is  good  food  for 
should  not  be  wasted.  The  white  or  Flemish 
'Suable  food  for  cattle. 
Plemhh  Fnnning.) 

i ANT,  CHARLES,  a  writer  on  politics,  political 
Id  fioaace^  was  born  m  1656,  and  was  the  eldest 


son  of  Sir  William  D*Avenant,  the  poet.  He  studied  at 
Bttliol  College,  Qsford,  and  first  made  hi m*elf  known  by  a 
dninmtie  piece,  entitled  *  Circe,  a  Tragedy,'  to  which  Drj'den 
wrote  a  prologue  and  Lord  Rochester  an  epilogue,  and  which 
was  brought  out  in  1676,  but  not  printed  till  1677.  It  was 
of  an  operatic  character,  like  most  of  his  father*s  productions  in 
the  same  line,  and  of  very  little  merit ;  as  indeed  Dryden 
intimates,  with  slight  disguise,  b  his  prologue.  D'Avenant 
however  did  not  pursue  poetry,  hot  appli^S  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  ci>i]  law ;  and  he  was  some  years  after  thb  made 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Of  bis 
public  employments,  ttie  iirst  that  is  recorded  is  his  appoint* 
ment,  b  1683,  as  one  of  the  six  commisaionerB  to  whom  the 
superintendence  of  the  Excise  was  delegated  at  this  time,  on 
that  part  of  the  revenue,  which  had  for  many  years  been  let 
out  to  farm,  coming  again  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.  In 
1685  be  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Plays,  conjointly  witli  the 
Master  of  the  Revels ;  and  that  year  also  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  as  one  of  the  members  for  St.  Ives.  He  w  as  after- 
wards returned  for  B^dwin  in  1698,  and  again  in  If 00  ;  and 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  1703,  he  was  appointed  Inspector-^cnnral 
of  Exports  and  Imports,  being  the  second  person  who  had 
held  that  office,  the  nirst  having  been  William  Culliford,  ori- 
ginally a  custom-house  officer  in  Ireland,  who  was  appointed 
m  1696,  and  was  now  mised  to  be  a  commissioner  of  tne  cus- 
toms, (Chalmers's  Hisioncai  View  of  the  Domettic  Eca* 
rwmy  qf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  Preface ^  p.  10,  edit,  of 
1812.)  This  office  D*Avenant  retained  till  bis  death,  I4th 
November,  1714, 

D*Avenant'8  publications  on  commerce,  finance,  and  tKilitics 
range  over  a  period  of  about  eighteen  years.  We  will  enu- 
merate the  more  remarkable  of  them.  '  An  Elssay  upon  W^ays 
and  Means  of  Supplying  the  War,*  1695,  Thb' tract  imrac* 
d lately  gained  him  considerable  reputation  for  an  acquaintance 
with  tho  subject  of  the  public  tinancei  ;  and  for  some  years  all 
his  subsequent  publications  vi  hich  he  acknowledged  were  de- 
signated on  the  title-page  as  being  by  the  author  of  the  *  Essay 
on  Ways  and  Means  ;*  but  he  is  believed  to  have  been  ihe 
author  of  scvcml  pieces  upon  which  no  such  intimation  ap- 
pears. *  Discourses  on  the  Public  Ilcvenues,  and  of  the  TratJo 
of  England,'  Part  I.  1698;  and  Part  II.  containing  the  Dis» 
courses  '  which  more  immeiliatelv  treat  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
of  this  Kingdom,*  also  1698.  I'o  the  first  part  is  annexed  a 
translation  of  Xenophon's  *  Dbcourse  on  the  Revenue  of 
Athens,'  by  Walter  Moyle,  which  is  also  printed  in  Moylc's 
collectetl  works.  The  subjects  discussed  In  the  *  Discourses' 
arc  the  use  of  political  arithmetic,  credit  and  the  means  of  re- 
storing it,  the  management  of  the  king's  revenues,  the  public 
debts,  the  general  nature  of  foreign  trade,  the  best  way  of  pro* 
teeting  it,  the  plantation  trade,  and  the  trade  with  the  East 
Indies.  A  reply  was  aiade  to  some  things  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work,  in  ^  Hemarks  upon  some  wrong  computations  and 
conclusions  contained  in  a  late  tract  entitled  l>t>coixrse<,  &c.  ; 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  D.  S/  1698.  *  A  Discourse  upon  Grants 
and  Resumptions,'  170O,  This  was  written  to  recommend 
that  certain  late  grants  of  crown  lands,  &c,,  should  bo  re- 
sumed ;  and  it  was  answered  the  following  year  in  on  elal^orato 
treatise  entitled  *Jys  Regium ;  or,  the  King*s  Right  to 
grant  forfeitures,  and  other  revenues  of  the  crown,  fully 
set  forth,'  &c.  *  Essay  ujwn  the  Balance  of  Power ;  the 
Right  of  Making  War,  Peace,  and  Alliances;  Universal 
Monarchy/  1701,  This  was  another  attack  upon  the  go- 
vemraejit  of  King  William >  and  was  answered  the  same  year 
in  *  Animadversions  on  a  late  factious  book  entitled  Essay gj* 
kc.  It  was  also  formal ly  censured  by  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation  for  a  |)assage  in  which  the  author  had  declared 
ihat  he  could  point  out  eevcrul  persons  whom  nothing  had  re- 
commended to  places  of  the  highest  trust,  and  often  to  rich 
benefices  and  dignities,  but  the  open  enmity  which  they  had, 
almost  from  their  cradles,  professed  to  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
*  Essays  upon  Peace  at  home  and  War  abroad,'  in  two  Parts, 
1704,  To  this  piece  he  put  his  name  ;  and,  being  now  in 
office,  he  of  course  sup^iorts  the  existing  goveramenU  lie  still 
however  attached  himself  to  the  Tory  party^  and  in  1710, 
in  a  work  extending  to  two  8vo.  volumt^s,  entitled  *  New  Dia- 
logues upon  tlie  Present  Posture  of  Affairs,  by  the  author  of 
the  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means,'  he  renewed  an  attack  uf*on 
their  opponents,  which  he  is  believed  to  have  commenced 
many  years  before  in  an  anonymous  publication  which  an- 
pcaredl^  in  two  successive  parts,  m  1701  and  1702,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  True  Picture  of  a  Modern  Whig/  Ills  last 
r>erformances  were  '  Reflections  upon  tlie  Constitulion  and 
kaaogement  of  the  Trade  to  Africa*  (aaonymoua),  m  three 
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porta,  foL  1709 ;  and  two  ^  Reports  to  the  Commissioners  for 
putting  in  execution  the  Act  for  cxamlniniE:  the  Piililic  Ac- 
counts of  tlie  kingdom/ Rvo.  1712..  A  selei'tion  of  the  poli- 
tical and  commercial  works  of  Dr.  B'Avenant  was  nublislieii 
in  1771,  in  five  vols.  8vo.,  by  Sir  Charles  WhitwortD,  M.P*, 
nfterwanis  Earl  Whitworth* 

D'Airenant's  writinps  are  generally  of  some  vulue  for  the 
infonnution  contained  in  ihem,  and  on  some  jjoirils  he  saw  rather 
iarther  tbui  the  generality  of  hi^  contemponines ;  but  he  is 
a  heavy  writer,  and  vias  evidently  (notwithatiinding  his 
poetical  descent)  n  dull  man,  and  m  sut-h  (thouji;h  the  common 
notion  ia  didi'rent)  he  was  by  po  means  a  person  to  be  trostcd 
even  in  the  handling  and  statement  of  facts.  His  notions 
upon  the  principles  of  trade  and  political  economy  also  were  very 
imperfectly  systcmatised,  and  in  some  reaj>ects  citremely  im- 
mature ;  upon  no  one  question  [lerhajts  is  he  more  than  |iar- 
tially  right.  He  is  m  ujuch  behind  \m  contemporary  Sir 
Dudley  North,  for  example,  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
bad  come,  m  if  thoy  had  been  separated  by  a  century. 

{Biographia  Briiannica^  2nd  e<lit. ;  Craik's  Histoty  of 
British  Otmmerce^  Vu  85,  &c. ;  M'Culloch^s  Literature  of 
Poiitical  Ectmomy,  pp.  351,  352.) 

DA'VILA,  [Henrico-Catebiko  Davii.A,  P.  C.  S.] 
DAYS  OF  €;ilACE.  [Biu.  or  Exchanqjc,  R  C.l 
DEAN  OF  GUILD^  in  the  municipal  system  of  Scotland, 
is,  as  the  title  will  naturally  suggest^  an  officer  of  the  mer- 
chant guilds,  w  societies  of  trading  persons.  An  officer  with 
this  title  used  generally  to  be  a  member  of  the  town  council 
of  every  burgh,  larere  or  small  \  but  by  a  clause  in  the  Burgh 
Reform  Act  of  Scotland  (3  &  4  Wni.  IV.  e,  76,  sec.  24),  the 
functions  of  the  dean  of  guild  are  ap()ointed  to  be  performed 
in  each  of  tho  smaller  burghs  by  some  meml>er  of  the  council, 
chooen  by  the  mBjority ;  and  aa  otlicer  chosen  by  the  guildry, 
And  entitled  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  council^  became  pecu- 
liiir  to  Edlnburgli^  GlaBgow,  Dundee,  and  Perth.  In  Edin- 
burgh the  dean  of  guild  has  by  courtesy  the  title  of  lord,  and 
there  are  current  many  ludicrous  anecdotes,  arising  from  the 
misapprehensions  of  persons  not  aeqtiaioted  with  the  charartcr 
of  the  office  on  hearing  its  holder  tliu?  addressed.  By  the  act 
1593,  e.  184f  the  dean  of  guild  was  invested  with  extensive 

C^icial  powers  in  commercial  t|uestions,  but  this  jurisdiction 
luiiff  Deea  in  desuetude.     Uis  principal  powers  are  now  of 
in mcdire  character.     They  are  consuetudinary— not  fijLcd  by 
any  general  law,  but  dependent  on  the  local  customs  of  the 
various  towns,  so  far  as  these  have  not  been  checked  in  their 
divei^nee  from  a  general  principle  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts.     The  dean's  authority  is  generally  exercised  in  a  court, 
of  which  he  is  the  sole  or  tne  principal  judge,  according  to 
local  usage.     His  proceedings  are  sometimes  conducted  with 
tlie  advice  of  a  prolessional  assessor.     The  character  of  bis 
authority  is  thus  defined  : — *  It  belongs  to  the  dean  of  guild 
to  take  care  that  buildings  within  burgh  be  agreeable  to  law, 
neither  encroaching  on  private  projx»rty,  nor  orj  the  public 
streets  or  )>assages,  and  tliat  houses  in  danger  of  falling  be 
thrown  down.*     (1  Ersk.  Imt.  4,  25.)      In  Edinburgh  no 
building  can  be  taken  down  or  materially  alten?d  without  the 
ianction  of  the  Guild  Court,  which  is  given  after  all   iiarties 
interested  have  been  heard.     Proprietors  are  compelled    to 
repair  or  remove  domestic  edifices  declared  by  the  Guild  Court 
to  be,  from  disrepair  or  oiberwise,  dangerous  to  the  public. 
DE  CANDOLLE,  AUGUSTIN  PY'RAMUS,  wa.s  tmrn 
•at  Geneva,  where  his  fatlier  was   premier  iyndic,  in   1778, 
the  year  in  which  Ilaller,  Linnaeus,  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu 
died.     His   family  originally  came  from  Marseille,  but  bad 
/or more  than  twocenturies  been  settled  at  Geneva.     His  ear- 
Jiest  tastes  were  altogether  of  a  literary  kind,  and  from  infancy 
.be  was  distinguished  for  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  hia 
.itudiej.     He  wiw  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  he 
.wrote  verses,  a  ta^te  in  which  be  indulged  throughout  life. 
[.In  the  year  1792,  with  his  mother  and  brother,  be  sijoght 
L.refuge,  whilst  the  French  were  besieging  Geneva,  in  a  village 
[liltuated  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura.     Here  he  amused  himself  in 
collecting  wild  plants  and  acquired  a  taste  for  botany^  which, 
on  fiubsefpiently  attending  the   lectures  of  Professor  Vaucher 
Kin  his  native  city,  became  the  occupation  of  hie  life.     In  1796 
be  went  to  Paris,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Vauqoelin, 
Cuvier,  and  Fourcroy.    He  also  became  intimately  acquainted 
-with  Deifontaiues  and  Lamarck. 

The  first  effurta  of  De  CandoUe  in  botanical  science  were 

r^tlif^r  i|irpffti»{|  to  the  observation  of  facts  and  the  acciu^te 

^'  af  species,  than  to  tho  theorie*.  connected  with  the 

J    ,  e/  ^^  development  of  plants.     His  first  pyblication 

vraa  a  t/eascripdon  of  fiuoculent  pknls,  delineations  of  which 


were  supjdied  by  Redouts.     He  alio  drew  op  I 
for  the  magnificent  work  of  the  same  ordsl  on 
which    xvas  published   in    1802,     After  a  sbort  al 
from  Paris   on   account  of  tlie  political  0tal«  of  Fn 
returned   again   to  Paris   in   1804,   and   took  \xA  41 
Doctor  of  Medicine.     His  thesis  on  tliif  onasloQ  wi 
medical  profjerties  of  plants.     In  this  masterly  eaaj 
he  subsequcntlv  repubhshed^  much  enbririHi.  he  demi 
satisfactorily  ttie   close  connexion   that 
sciences  of  botany  and  medicine,  and 
creasing  attention  to  the  stnicture  and  5. 
affording  at  once  the  aliment  of  man  iiJ 
cine  in  disease.     In  the  sjime  year  he  ■ 
lege  of  France,  a  course  of  lectures  on  ti 
nical  arrangement,  of  which  he  gave  ti 
ductiou  to  the  third  edition  of  Lnmafck*8  *  f  iort  of 
A^hicb  was  published  in   the  following  year.    Thi 
gives  an  outline  of  those  principles  of  claasifiryfr^ri  \ 
after  life  bei-amc  the  basis  of  those  great  work^  un  y^ 
fame  as  a  botimist  must  princiTially  rest.     Althou^l 
every  botanist  had  yielded  to  tne  influence  of  the 
system  of  Linnaeus,   De  CandoUe,  at  t^  " 
estimated  its  merits.     *  The  natural   n 
*  endeavours  to  place  each   individual  r. 
those  with  whicn  it  [possesses  the  greslr^ 
resemblance;  the  artificial  has  no  other  c.ivi  ,,,»*♦  .*»« 
bling  U6  to  rci-ognise  each  individual   plant  and  to  I 
from  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Th<^  frtf^i 
truly  a  science,  will  serve  as  an  immutal  ofl 

tomy  and  physiology  to  build  upon  ;   wh  fi 

a  mere  empirical  art,  may  indeed  offer  some  cmirr.ii 
practical  [purposes,  but  does  nothing  towards  .  nfar 
Iwundarios  of  science,  and  places  before  us  an  iodali 
ber  of  arbitrary  arrBug^ements.  The  former,  seiardtial 
after  froth,  has  established  its  foundation  on  the  or| 
are  of  the  greatest  im|K>rtancc  to  the  existence  of  fiUr 
out  considering  whether  these  organs  are  ea^ 
observation  ;  the  second,  aiming  only  at  L 
di^tincticrns  u[)on  those  which  are  nio«trGadll/  rj^Auu 
therefore  present  the  greatest  facilitie«  for  ttiuly.* 

In  the  collection  of  plants  De  CandoUe  aparfd  m 
fmins,  and  front  the  time  of  bis  being  associated  witii 
to  1812,  travelled  over  every  district  of  tl»*?  t!i»^i  i 
j>o?sessions  of  Fnmce,  for  the  purpo&e  of  cuji 
plants,     lu  these  excursions  also  he  wm  frexji; 
l>y  I  he  government  to  report  Uj>on  the  state  of  amcoi 

In  1807  he  was  made  Professor  of  Botany  in  Uif  F 
Medieine  at  the  University  of  Montjielfter.  In 
eliair  of  Botimy  being  constituted  in  the  Faculty  of 
of  tho  same  place,  he  was  appointed  to  if.  Ih 
residence  at  Mont|>ell)er  he  devoted  much  tioM 
botanic  garden  ;  and  published  a  catalo^gue  of  tk 
contained  in  it,  with  descriptions  of  many  new 
Cij'cumstonces  however  occurred  which  led  him  toqff 
pellier,  imd  in  1816  he  returned  to  his  native  citv,  wl 
restored  to  its  independence  on  the  tv-i^X^hiiii\mtM 
Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France.  A  chair  of  Ml 
tory  was  established  especially  for  him  at  Geneva. 
same  year  he  visited  England  to  examine  the  r$ 
of  plants  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Linnetn  aa 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  hitn  in  th«  pubKie 
his  great  work  on  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  1818  apiM»ared  the  tirst  volume  of  this 
to  comprehend  a  descrijition  of  all  known  j 
fully  prepared  himself  for  the  principles  on  wuirij  tj 
would  be  biLscd  by  the  publication  of  his  *  Th^oH*  J 
taire,*  in  1813.     In  this  work   he  not  only  (sm<^ 
principles  of  a  natural  arrangement,  of  plants,  which  Jl 


previously  developed  by  Jussirn  ='"-^    \* 

extended  study  of  the  princfj 

abled  to  clear  up  many  of  llio 

grouping  of  plants  in  |)revious  i  i.i 

be  the  claims  ol' previous  writct-^  im 

cal  imiuiry,  to  De  CandoUe  must  '' 

giving  definite  ex  previous  for  th< 

upon  tlie  stmcture  of  plants,  and  poiuLiug  uxu 

tween  abnormiil  fonns  in  Individual  plants  ai 

in  particular  groujifi. 

The  nattmil  system  of  tho  vegetable  klnirdf 
only  commenced,  a  second  volutnff  nr-     -    ^ 
author  was  obliged   to  almndon   tli* 
great  magnitude.      He   therefore   if.    .m*^   . 
publication  of  a  Prodnnnus  of  the  lar|^  m 
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ved  •  work  too  extensive  for  completion  during  bit 

lie.     This  work  embraced  de^rtpHons  of  all  the  known 

or  pi  an  Is.      Comnicrjcing   with   thaf  phanerogramoiw 

J  eAch  onier  In  the  natural  system  was  exhausted  as  far 

■teruJ«  of  tlio   author  would  allow.     All  the  orders 

^  to  the  poljpetidoiis  division  of  Exo^ens  were  com- 

iwell  tts  the  orders  of  the   monopetalous  division  as 

I  CoiDpasitfie.     To  this  lust  difficult  order  De  Ciin- 

»n)  moch  attention^  and  his  desire  to  g^ive  it  in  as 

brm  $s  [Kifisihle  led  him  {o  devote  so  much  time  to 

!  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  health  sofferCiJ  se- 

thif  cause  tdone.     Although  the  work  has  been 

llet^r  yet  the  materials  in  the  possession  of  De  Can- 

"mist,  and  the  work  will   pn>liahiy  be  eompleled. 

ance  of  this  publication  to  the  working  botanist 

•  be  overrated,  as  it  supplies  him  with  the  means 

"ttg  ft  vast  nambor  of  species  thiit  hud  before  been 

cribed  or  inaccessible  to  the  student  from  the 

|hich  ihcy  were  published.     Another  [>oint  which 

W  value  of  this  work  is  the  care  which  the  aulhf»r 

I  drawing  up  the  descriptions  of  plants,  which  could 

'1  '     *'  so  well  by  any  one  who  possessed  a  less 

and  librar}"  than  himself. 

fAh^M-n  Ml,   Inhcmr  bestowed  on  this  great  work,  and 

dguifot  ;\it}i  will*  li  it  was  executed,  have  given  it  the 

'  jHi^itJoii  uniong^t  his  works,  it  can  only  !>c  re- 

-Lj]r  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  structure 

r  plant?,     (hi  this  subject  he  lectured  for  many 

I  although  frc<|ucntly  protlucing  monographs  on  vari- 

atfl  of  botany,  wliich  indicated  his  knowledge  of 

atomy  and  physiology^  it  was  not  till  1 827  that  he 

bis  *  Organography  of  Plants.*     In  thi*  work  he 

ton  the  principle  ol'  tradne  each  organ  through  all 

I  modifications  of  structure  m  the  ditferent  plants  in 

occurs,  and  of  reducing  every  part  to  its  organic 

UU,     It  is  thus  not  a  mere  detail  of  particular  structures, 

fTi  '  ^   of  the  great  doctrine  of  metamorphosis^ 

liiined  in  his  previous  work  on  the  prin- 

Tu     This  work  was  followed  in   1832  by 

i  ty-  y  of  plants.     This  was  a  comprehensive 

I  of  -.  ^  .    --i  l>ccn  done  up  to  the  period  at  which  it 

leu.     It  wns  however  published  at  a  time  when  the 

pii  the  physiologist  were  both  turning  their  attention 

Clioo^  of  ihe  vegetable,  as  affording  the  means  of 

stjinding  the  nature  of  llie  functions  of  the  animal, 

uently  many  of  the  views  of  the  author  may  be 

'  prove^l  to  be  erroneous. 

TJVerjJ    years    previous   to  his   death,    De    Candolle 

1  from  ill  hefdth.     In  1841  he  was  induced  to  visit  the 

[of  "is  held  at  Turin,  in  the  bo|ie  that  change 

tore  his  failing  powers,  but  he  derived  no 

ffrunt  11 K^  juiji^cy,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  the  following 

tii«t  De  Candolle  must  be  placed  in  the  first  rank 
in  which  he  lived,     lie  i>ossessed  a  quick  iip- 
|i  libich  enabled  him  to  mukc  use  of  the  labours  of 
1  to  a  habit  of  melhodical  arrangement,,  by  which 
'^ftt   once  refer  the  various  fnctjs  that  came  to   bis 
^e  to  their  proper  position  in  the  defjartments  of  the 
i  which  hr  piirsut^l.    It  wiis  tills  \ihicb,  combined  with  a 
leJivcry,  niade  him  a  successful  lecturer, 
him   to  produce  with  nipidity  so  many 
J  botiUiy.     But  he  was  not  only  a  liotttni&t ;  he  wtis 
bis  ^mpttthics  with  (uankind,  and   was  an  active 
piat    and    enerpetic    citizen.      In    Piirisi    in    the 
of  bia  life,  under  tlie  auspices  of  Benjamin  De- 
fiook  oil  active  jiart  in  the  formation  of  liie  Societc 
^liquc  of  Paris,  and  the  Society  for  the  Encoumgc- 
IffttionaJ  Industry  was  formed  under  hb  direction  and 
oent.     tie  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  legis- 
fbody  of  Geneva,  and  ako  rector  of  the  acidcmy  in  the 

owing  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  his  works : — ' 

igalogui,  nempe  Astragali,  Biserntlatj,  et  Oxytro- 

rm  Phn«p,  CoIuteoE,  et  LasserticB  Uistoria,  Iconibus 

■  foL  Paris,  1802.     This  work  was  an  ac- 

.  Jtis  and  some  allied  genera,  and  was  Ulus- 

tile. 

I  dcfl  ArbrGS  Fruitiers  et  des  Vignes  dii  Jardin 
"  vc,*  Geneva,   1820.     An  account  of  the 
in  the  botanic  garden  of  Geneva. 

^ .^ iiouc  d'Aug.  Bfoussonet/  4to.  Montpellier, 

A  nenuur  o/Broussoctet,  a  distinguished  botanist. 


4,  'Essai  EUmentaire  de  Geographic  Botamque,*  BvqA 
Paris,  1821.  This  was  a  reprint  of  the  article  on  the  Gcot  j 
graphy  of  Plantain  the  *  Diction nairc  des  Scienceis  NaUirenef.H 

5,  ^  Kssai  sur  Ici  Propri^tes  M^dicinales  des  Plantes,  corhJ 
parees  avec  leurs  Formes  exterieures  et  leur  Classificatioii] 
natiirelle;  1804,  8vo.  Paris,  191G.  This  was  his  bang  ' 
dissertation  on  ibe  medical  properties  of  plants  in  ISOi,  whicin 
he  republished  in  the  year  1816. 

6,  *  Flore  Fran^aise,  ou  Description  de  toules  les  Planfes  qy 
croissent  natureltement  en  France/     The  third   edition 
this  work  was  edited  by  De  Candolle.     It  was   published  aj^.] 
different  times  from  1«03  to  1815,  and  contained  a  doscriptioiisl 
of  rix  thousand  plants,  and  was  aceomjmnied   by  a  coloun3ii#, 
chart,  indicating  the  distribution  of  plant'?  throughout  France^.] 

)      7^  *  Icones  Plantarum  Gallia?  rariorum,^  4to.   Paris^  180 
Figures  of  the  rarer  phmts  found  growing  in  France. 

8,  *  Instructions  Pratiques  sur  les  Collections  BotaniqucSpH 
8vo,  Geneva,  1820.     A  little  work  on  the  forming  of  boU 
nical  collections. 

9,  *  M^moire  sur  Ics  differents  EsiHices,  Races,  et  Varietcfl,] 
de  Choux  el  de  Raiforts  cultiv^s  en  Europe,*  8vo.  Paris,  1822.*, 
This   is  a  translation  of  a  memoir  which  apj>eared  in  the 

*  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.' 

10,  ^  Meraoires   sur   1:*   Famille  dcs   Ldgumineuses/  4to, 
Paris,  1825,     Up  to  the  time  it  was  written  it  was  by  far  the 
best  monograph  on  the  Leguminosa*.     It  was  illustratctl  by^ 
seventy  plates.  1 

11,*  Notice  sur  1  Histoire  ct  l*AdministrationB  des  Jardio^l 
Botaniques,*  8vo.  Paris,  1822.  This  was  a  reprint  of  an  J 
arlicle  which  appeared  on  the  subject  of  botanic  gardens  iQfij 
the  *  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Natm^Iles/ 

12,  *  Orgnnograpbie  Vegetale,*  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1827^1 
This  w  ork  is  a  description  of  the  organs  of  plants,  and  wai  ( 
published  with  the  ricw  of  being  an  introduction  to  the  pby* 
siology  of  plants.  It  con  tuns  sixty  plates,  representing  tn^l 
structure,  nonnal  and  abnormal^  of  the  various  organs  o{| 
plants, 

13,  *  Plantarum  Succulentamm  Ilistoria,*  4  vols,  4to.  and! 
foL,  Paris,  1799.  This  was  a  description  of  the  various  kindl^| 
of  succuletit  plant?*  with  illustrations  by  Kedoute. 

14,  *  Planfes  Rares  du  Jardin  de  Geneve,'  4to-  Genevii|| 
1825.  An  account  of  the  ran?r  plants  in  the  botanic  garden  I 
of  Geneva.  It  was  published  in  parts^  each  part  containinsi 
six  plates,  I 

15,  *  Prodromus  Systematis  Naturalis  Regni  Vegetabilis,*  J 
8vo.  Paris  and  London,  1824  to  1845.  Of  this  Mork  sevei^j 
volumes  only  are  at  present  publinbed.  I 

IC,  *  Regni    Vegetabilis  Sy sterna   Naturale,*  8vo.    Paria^j 
1818.     This  work,  which  was  to  have  contained  a  full  de^l 
scription  of  all  the  plants  then  known^  was  only  conmieneed 
bv  De  Candolle,  and   the  Prodromua  was  published  in  its 
place. 

17,  *  Pro  jet  d'uno  Flore  Geograpbique  du  Letmui/  8vo, 
Geneva,  1820. 

18,  *  Rapport  h  la  Society  de  Lecture  dc  Geneve/  8to. 
Geneva,  1820. 

ID,  *  Rapport  sur  la  Fondation  du  Jardin  dti  Botanique  do 
Geneve,'  8vo.  1810.  A  second  report  on  the  same  subject 
was  published  in  1621. 

20,  '  Rajiport  sur  la  Question  des  Magaxins  dc  Subsistoncc, 
fait  imConseil  Reprt^entant  de  Geneve,'  8vo.  Geneva^  1819. 

21,  *  Rjtp]>ort  sur  la  Pomme  de  Terre,  fait  a  la  ClasBe 
d^AgriculturtJ  de  Geneve,'  8vo.  Geneva,  1822.  This  was 
follo'wctl  by  two  other  reports  on  the  cidture  and  uses  of  the 
potato. 

22,  *Theoric  Elcmentaire  de  la  Botanitjuc,*  8vo.  Paris, 
1813  and  1H16.  This  ^as  an  exposition  oi  the  elementary 
principles  of  classification,  and  of  the  mode  of  studying  and 
d escribing  plants. 

Besides  the  al>ove  works,  Dc  Candolle  contributed  papers 
to  the  Transaetiona  of  almost  every  scientific  so^-iety  in 
Euro[>c,  a  bare  list  of  which  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article. 

(Daubeny,  Dr,»  Sliekh  of  the  Writings  and  Phiiofophical 
Character  o/A.P.De  Caiuioiie;  Proceedings  ojfthe  Linnean 
Sodettf,  1842;  Bisehoff;  Lehrbuch  der  Botmik ;  Qu^rard, 
La  France  Litteratre.) 

DFXKER,  SIR  MATTHEW,  BART,,  was  bora  at  A  m^ 
stcrdam  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  a  Pro- 
testant family  originally  from  Flanders,  where  his  ancestors  had 
been  engaged  in  ccmi'merce  till  they  were  driven  out  in  the 
Spanish  persecution  under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  leaving  their  es- 
tates to  tueir  Catholic  relations^  some  of  whom  long  coaiinued 
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to  occupy  eminent  positions  in  the  municipal  povemment  at 
Bnisseb.  Such  was  the  account  given  by  Sir  Matthew  him- 
■elf  to  Collinsi  the  genealogist,  in  1727,  as  recorded  by  tbc 
Jatter  in  hia  *  English  Baronetage/  iv,  185  (published  in 
1741).  Decker  came  over  to  Englimd  in  1702  ;,  and  he  was 
natuT^ized  the  following  year  by  the  28th  private  Act  of  the 
Sad  of  Anne.  Having  settled  as  a  merchant  m  London,  he  rose 
to  great  commercial  eminence,  was  made  a  baronet  in  17Iti, 
and  in  1719  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Bishop's  Castle. 
lie  only  sat,  however,  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons  for  four 
sessions,  and  his  riamc  does  not  occur  in  the  reported  debates. 
Ho  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Wut- 
kins,  rector  of  Wickford^  in  Warwickshire  j  and  he  died 
18th  Miirch,  1749,  when  tlio  hartmclcy  became  extinct, 
and  his  estates  devolved  upon  his  three  daughters.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker^s 
country-scat  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  that  the  pine-apple  was 
fini  brought  to  matority  in  England* 

Decker  is  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  little  work  first 
published  in  Svo.  at  London*  in  1743,  and  entitled  in  the 
fourth  edition,  which  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year^  '  Serious  Considerations  on  the  several  high  duties  whicn 
the  nation  in  general  (as  well  as  its  trade  in  |>articular) 
labouri  under  ;  with  a  proposal  for  preventing  the  running  of 
gCHxIs ;  discharging  the  trade  from  any  search,  and  raising  nil 
the  public  sujjplies  by  one  single  ttuj.  By  a  well-wisher  to 
the  good  people  of  Great  Britain.'  In  the  seventh  edition, 
which  appeared  in  the  same  form  in  1756,  the  tract  is  stated 
on  the  title-page  to  be  ^  By  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker, 
Bart.*  It  consists  in  both  these  editions  of  only  32  pages. 
The  author  explains  his  object  in  p»  15  :  *  My  pro^xwal,*  he 
says,  ^  in  short,  is  this :  that  tlierc  be  but  one  single  excise 
duty  over  all  Great  Brituin,  and  that  upon  houses,*  He 
would  in  this  way  raise  an  annual  revenue  of  G, 000,000/., 
being  as  much  as  die  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govenmient 
then  amounted  to ;  w  ith  1,000,000/.  over  to  form  a  sinkiiig-fuml 
for  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  IIi^  calculates  that  in  England, 
exclusive  of  Wales,  there  were  then  1 ,200,000  houses ;  but 
of  these  he  would  tat  only  600,000,  counting  off  500,000  as 
inhabited  by  the  working  and  jxiorer  classes,  and  100,000  as 
uninhabited. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  scheme  attracted  much 
notice  when  it  was  first  proposed,  but,  from  the  Iroc^ucntT 
with  which  it  was  reprinted,  we  may  infer  lliat  it  did*  It 
was,  at  any  rate,  elaborately  answered,  soon  after  Us  repub- 
lication in  1766,  in  a  thick  pamphlet  of  120  pp.,  entitled  '  The 
pro|H>sal  commonly  called  Sir  Matthew  Deekcr's  scheme,  for 
one  general  tax  upon  houses,  laid  open,  and  showed  to  be  a 
deep  concerted  project  to  traduce  tlie  wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature, disquiet  tne  minds  of  tlie  people,  and  ruin  the  trade  and 
manufaciuries  [sic]  of  Great  Britain  ;  most  humbly  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,'  8vo,,  Loud.  1757.  The 
author  of  this  attack  is  ontlerslood  to  be  Mr*  Joseph  Massic, 
a  fertile  mercantile  writer  of  that  day.  It  is,  as  might  be 
e\|>ected  from  the  title,  very  angry,  aJid  even  somewhai 
abusive.  If  there  be  any  express  personal  uliusion  to  Decker 
or  recognition  of  him  as  the  author  of  the  scheme,  beyond  the 
mention  of  his  name  on  the  title- jiage,  it  has  escaped  our 
search.  The  author  of  the  '  Serious  Cotisiderations'  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  in  some  such  style  as  the  following  :— 
'  Certainly  this  mait  must  have  a  front  of  brass,  and  a  heart 
of  flint'  (p.  63), 

Decker  has  also  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  another  more  considerable  work,  first  published  in  4to,  at 
London,  in  1744,  and  reprinted  in  12mo.  at  Edinburgh^  in 
1756,  l>oth  editions  witfiout  a  name,  under  Ihe  title  of 
*  An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Foreign 
Trade,  consequently  of  the  Value  of  the  Lands  of  Britain,  and 
on  the  means  to  restore  both.'  Adam  Smith  notices  and  com- 
ments upon  this  work  as  written  by  Decker^  and  designates 
the  scheme  of  taxation  advocated  in  it  as  *  the  well-known 
projXJiial  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,*  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
'^  Wealth  of  Nations.*  It  is  very  evident  however  that  it  can- 
not be  by  the  author  of  the  ^  Serious  Considerations,^  for 
various  reasons.  As  Mr.  M'Culloch  has  remarked  in  his  late 
work,  *The  Literature  of  Political  Economy,*  page  828,  *  the 
impot  uTtigue^  or  single  tax,  proposed  by  the  author  of  the 
*'  Essay"  is  quite  different  from  tliat  proposed  in  the  *^  Consi- 
^eratiooa  ;**  it  is,  in  his  own  words,  '*  one  tax  on  the  consumers 
of  luxuries,"  or,  as  Smith  has  put  it,  ^*  that  all  commmlitics, 
even  thofio  of  which  the  consumption  ia  either  immediate  or 
vety  speeily^  should  be  taxed  in  this  manner,  the  dealer  ad- 
raacia^  nothing,  but  the  consumer  paying  a  cettaia  auuuul 
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sum  for  the  licence  to  consume  certain  goodi."'  1 
added,  that  the  edition  of  the  '  Essay*  publkkcd  u 
ushered  in  by  a  preface,  evidently  by  the  author,  in 
speaks  of  this  as  a  second  edition,  which  he  had 
to  prepare  by  the  public  demand,  and  to  which 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  some  things  in 
inipres^sion.  Decker,  as  we  have  seen,  died  to  ' 
M*Colloch  states,  that  in  a  work  by  Frands  Faoquie 
'  An  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means  for  raising^  Mom 
support  of  the  present  War  without  increanng  u 
Debts'  t^ird  eflition,  8vo.  1757,  it  is  aErmcd  that  tl 
on  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Trade*  was  written  li 
Richardson. 

This  *  Essay  *  b  rather  a  remarkable  work^  Bl 
main  project  for  a  single  tax,  which  occupies  abof 
the  228  pages  of  which  the  volume  (in  tne  12edo, 
consists,  he  advances  the  four  following  propoaiJt 
abolish  all  our  monopolies,  unite  Ireland,  and  put  al 
low-subjects  on  the  same  footing  in  trade ;  2,  To 
the  tmynties  on  exportiHl  com,  and  to  erect  public  i 
of  com  in  every  county ;  3»  To  discourage  idlesm 
regulating  our  poor  (he  adopts  Sir  Josiah  Child*i  pU 
management  of  the  poor,  and  would  transport  all  all 
persons  who  cannot  find  employment)  ;  and  4,  To  1 
debts  by  ]>ublic  bonds,  beano g  interest,  and  •*— -^ 
of  our  Jebts  yearly*  The  balance  of  trade  1" 
but  many  of  the  remarks  arc  both  just  and  ing 

DECLARATOR,  ACTION  OF.  a  form 
peculiar  to  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot  land  * 
plains  its  nature,  which  is  an  action  to  have 
declared  that  a  certain  right,  or  a  certain  character!! 
a  particular  person  or  persons.  It  is  not  oecessai^  that 
who  raises  the  action  should  demand  any  immeifii 
from  the  law%  or  tliat  there  should  be  any  ad  rente  f 
may  be  raised  by  persons  in  doubt  how  they  ought 
avoid  the  consequence  of  a  breach  of  the  law,  and  thi 
quently  had  recourse  to  by  public  officers.  A  pen 
legitimacy  is  {questioned,  though  no  one  ttkay  be  at 
mcnt  denying  his  right  to  possess  any  property  of* 
gitimacy  would  deprive  him,  may  bring  an  action  d'l 
of  marriage  and  legiiiniacy  to  nave  his  daim  judid 
blished.  The  principle  of  the  dcchiratory  coocla#Q 
admitted  into  other  actions  where  there  are  wmn 
claims.  The  court  lays  down  certain  rules,  appUcJ 
circinnstances,  by  which  the  claims  of  individual  pn 
in  the  ultimate  decision  be  tried.  In  cases  of  i*xii 
settled  claims  in  connection  with  bankrupt  joi&l-al 
panics  this  has  been  found  a  serviceable  procodurciiX 
of  declarator  has  been  applied  to  many  useful  pui|8 
likewise,  like  some  similar  forms  of  procedure  in 3 
England,  capable  of  abuse.  It  is  sometimes  i 
applied  when  a  member  of  a  public  body 
cular  privilege.  An  action  of  declarator 
the  body  at  large,  to  which  he  is  made  a  party,  I 
of  aseertttining  whether  he  is  entitled  to  act  ast 
he  may  thus  be  involved  in  expensive  law  ] 
DEKKER,  THOMAS,  [DKcaEa, 
DEL  CREDERE  COMMISSION,  [Agi 
DE'LFICO,  MELCHIORUE,  born  of  ana 
Teramo,  in  the  Abnizzo,  in  1744,  studied  at  " 
Genovesi,  Mazzocchi,  and  other  learned  tc 
himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  li 
economy.  After  his  return  to  his  native  countrjl 
his  first  work,  an  essay  in  defence  of  matriimmy ,  i 
loose  opinions  of  the  time — *  Saggio  Filosofico  Mi  1 
1774,  In  1762  he  published  a  treatise  oci  the  idi« 
a  provincial  militia — *  Discorsosul  RistahilioMntolltl 
Provinciale.'  He  next  wrote  a  '  Memoria  tidla  Od| 
del  Riso  Comune  in  Provineia  di  Teramo,'  in  whi^  1 
mended  the  removal  of  the  unheal  thy  rice  groundi 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages,  a  suggealioQ  n 
approved  of  and  acted  upon  by  King  Ferdinimd.  He  i 
several  memoirs  against  the  laws  restrict! re  of  thel 
visions—*  Memone  sul  Tribunale  della  Gr 
Economiche  nelle  Provincic  confinanti  d^  ]  ^_ 
moiTB  being  addressed  to  the  king,  had  also  tliet 
ing  the  obnoxious  restrictions  on  the  Bal<^  and 
rural  produce.  The  government  of  K. 
diiiposed  to  useful  reforms,  and  much  w.i 
condition  of  the  people,  untii  the  Frencii  ni 
when  the  Itidian  governments  became  susp' 
chanL'c.  Previous  to  that  however  Delfico  i 
by  his  suggestions  the  progress  of  social 
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m  I7ft7r  a  memoir  agiunst  the  abuse  of  the  winter 

ligiration  of  slieep  from  the  hi^h  lands  to  the  maritime 

k  of  the  Abnizzo,  by  which  a  large  tract  of  fertile  land 

out  of  cultivation — '  Mcnioria  m  i  Re^n  ^tucclii, 

I  Scnfilu  del  Pajscoli  Invcmdi  nelle  Provincie  Marit- 

I  Abnizzi/  and  soon  after  he  published  another  trea- 

( like  practice  in  the  plain  of  Apulia  [Capitanata^ 

^ — *  Piscorso  BuI  Tavoliere  di  Pugrlia/  8vo,  1788.  About 

!  limi;  he  wrote  a  *  Memoria  sii  i  pesi  e  le  miiure  del 

»i'  re«)enracnding  a  unifomi  system  of  weighta  aiiJ  mca- 

I  throue^hout   the  various   provinces  of  tlie  kiniedo"!   of 

lib  next  work  wjb  in  favour  of  the  free  sale  of  fiefs 

reverted  to  the  ctomiti  at  the  extinction  of  boroiiial 

I — ^  liiflcssioni  sailla  Vendita  dci   Feudi,*    ITSO,  and 

&I  Dtica  di  Cantalupo  su  i  feudi  devoluti/   1795. 

his  weopunendation  prevailed,  and  a  law  wjls 

the  sde  of  feudal  estates  reverted  to  the  crown  as 

toperty. 

i  Uio  addressed  to  the  king*  a  '  Rimostranza/  or  Me* 

l^y  w  hich  he  obtained  the  establishment  of  a  *  Regii 

i/  or  royal  court  of  jiisticc  for  the  province  of  Teraoio, 

■■'-  dependent  on  thu  court  of  Chieti.     King 

''  lfic*o  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Constan- 

^c  French  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

^months  aAer  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it.     In 

^of  lho9e  blood-stained  vicissitudes,  Dclfico  thought 

:  to  emigrate,  and  he  repaired  to  San  Marino,  where 

inacrihed  among  the  citizens  of  that  republic,  and 

"twwted  for  more  peaceful  times.     In  gratitude  for 

ility  which  be  there  met  with,  he  wrote  the  history 

ttle  state  from  the  documents  which  he  found  in  its 

-•  Memorie  atorichc  della  refmbblina  di  San  Marino 

i  d^l  Ca>Tiliere  Melchiorre  Dt'Ifico  cittudino  del  la  me- 

4to.^  Milan,  1804.    When  Joseph  Ikjnai^arte  l>ecame 

[  of  Naples,  in   1800,  Delfico  was  made  Councillor  of 

imd  waa  ali$o  for  a  time  intrusted  with  the  management 

S home  department.     He  contributed  to  the  new  judi- 

r  ori^aiiization  of  the  kingdom  and  oilier  useful  m»?a5urcSj 

Kaplers  to  the  establishment  of  the  house  for  the  insane 

1,  which  has  maintained  its  reputation,  for  its  en- 

I  |>hiLinthropic  manap^ement^  to  toe  preiont  day.    On 

ttSiOR  of  King  Fertiinand,  in  1815,  Delfico  was  made 

of  the  Commission  of  the  Archives,     In  1823  he 

I  his  resignation  on  account  of  his  great  age^  and  the 

liltowed    him  a  handsome  [lension   for   life.       He  left 

9j  And  returned  to  his  native  Teramo,   where  he  con- 

itill  1S35,  w!»en  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.     A 

'  is  death,  as  the  new  king,  the  present  Fcr- 

i  1 1  no,  tour  through  the  provinces,  repaired  to 

t,  DelHco,  who  in  his  youth  had  known  his 

ilkther  King  Charles  liourbon,  the  foimder  of  the 

'irnoslVt  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  prc- 

tithful  king,  who  reeeivetl  him  with  marks  of 

kifu  seated  by  his  side,  and  conversed  long  with 

I  the  works  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
the  following: — 1,  *  Ricerche Mil  vcro Carattcre 
udeuza  Romana,  e  dc  suoi  Cultori,  8vo.  1781*  a 
\  been  reprinted  sevend  timc5.     2,  ^  Penaieri  ni 
I  mat.  Ia  Iiicertezza  ed  Inutiiita  della  mtKiesima,'  8vo,, 
>  reprintetl  Bevcra!   times.     These  two  works 
rof  notice  for  a  certain  boldness  and  originality  of 
hidi  sometimes  assumes  the  ibrm  of  panidox.     Tho 
iks  of  ine  antient  Romans  and  their  institutions  aiul 
rith  great  severity  ;  he  anticifjates  Nicbuhr  in  his 
I  concerning  the  legend  of  tho  early  a^es  of  Rome, 
Bts  the  sentence  of  his  countryman  Vjco,  who  said 
omsn  people,  until  the  second  Funic  war,  know  no 
\  but  those  of  digging  the  srround  and  cutting  the 
of  tfieir  neigh boure.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
iitim  philosophers  and  critics  have  shown  less  cla^sirul 
for  Rome  than  tliose  of  other  parts  of  Ita!\%  and 
bited  more  of  a  Samnite  than  a  Roman  fetlmg  in 
1  investigations,     3,  *  DclP  Antica  Numisniulica 
IdiAtri  ncl  Piecno  con  alcuni  Opwscoli  aullc  Origini 
.  Naples,  182G,  a  work  of  mudi  antiquarian  and 
iition,      4,    *  Memoria  sulla  Libertii  del  Com- 
u  a  risolvcre  il  Problema  pro|K>sto  dall'  Acca- 
IPaiiovu  Jullo  ?te5So  Argomento,"  inserted  in  ihi;  thirty- 
ne  of  Cu5todi's  great  collection  of  the  Italian  eco- 
Delfico  was  an  advocate  of  free  trade,     5,  *  Sugli 
afini  del  Regno/  written  for  the  minister  of  the 
I  yet  incdited,  like  many  other  of  his  treatises 
RC.  8.,  No.  £i9. 


and  memoirs.  6,  *  Esprcssioni  dclk  particular  Rtconosccnza 
del  I  a  Citti  e  Prorincia  di  Temrno  dovuta  alia  Memoria  di 
Ferdinando  L,'  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Annali 
Civili  del  Regno,'  and  being  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  im- 
provements  effectiMl  in  that  province  under  ihe  reign  of  the 
elder  Ferdinand,  chiefly  at  the  suggestion  of  Delfico, 

(Tipaldo,  Biogrqfia  degli  Italiani  lUushi;  Mozzctti,  Dcgli 
Stvdiif  delk  C^ere,  e  drlle  Vhiu  di  Mdchiorre  Zhfjico^ 
Teramo,  1836.) 

DELI'RIUM  TREMENS,  a  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  to  which  persons  addicted  to  alcoholic  drinks,  though 
not  exclusively,  are  peculiarly  liable.  As  its  name  indicates, 
its  f»rinei[«il  symptoms  are  delirium  and  trembling.  The 
delirium  is  a  constant  symptom  \  but  (he  tremor  is  not  always 
apparent,  or  does  not  exist.  The  delirium  is  always  attended 
with  sleeplessness:  the  patient  is  bu?y,  and  ctinstantly  talk- 
ing, but  IS  seldom  or  ever  anary  or  violent.  If  he  is  qnea- 
tioned ,  he  answers  rationally,  nut  speaks  in  an  agitated  and 
susuicious  manner;  he  mosSv  docs  whatever  he  is  told,  and 
is  troqucntty  anxious  to  oblige.  His  thoughts,  however, 
wander  very  quickly  from  objects  around  him,  and  he  is 
apparently  surrounded  by  tho  scenes  of  his  imagination, 
II ere,  according  to  his  occupation,  he  is  busily  engaged.  If 
he  is  a  master,  he  will  order ;  if  a  servant,  he  will  be 
anxiously  obeying  his  master's  commands.  The  sailor,  the 
soldi^T,  the  coachman,  alt  get  busily  engaged  in  their  occu- 
pations. His  thoughts  are  mostly  distressful  and  anxious ; 
ne  fancies  he  is  in  debt,  that  jjersons  are  persecuting  him, 
that  reptiles  or  animals  are  nmning  after  him ;  he  looks 
suspiciously  behind  the  curtains  or  door^  or  un<Jer  the  pillow, 
ancl  wants  to  wander  about.  He  seldom  meditates  harm 
either  to  hin^iself  or  others.  When  there  is  tremor,  the 
hands  are  fidgetty  and  the  patient  constantly  wants  to  use 
them.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms  arc  others  less  ob- 
scned ;  the  tongue  is  moist  and  creamy,  tho  pulse  though 
frequent  is  soft,  tho  skin  is  perspiring  and  emits  a  jieculiar 
odour, 

Thedisejise  with  which  this  may  be  confounded  is  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
it  should  be  distinguished,  as  the  miiedies  that  cure  in  the 
one  disease  will  destroy  in  the  other.  Although  delirium 
tremens  does  not  invanably  present  itself  in  the  dninkard, 
yQt,  when  a  person  who  dHnks  much  alcohol  presents  many 
of  the  above  symptoms,  there  is  strong  ground  for  beUeving  it 
to  be  delirium  tremens. 

When  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  arc  obvious,  its  treatment 
is  simple.  'The  patient  must  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
opium  administered  to  him  to  procure  sleep ;  it  should  iin?t 
be  comnu-'nccd  in  small  doses,  and  then  continued.  A  third 
of  a  grain  of  morphia  may  he  given  every  two  hours  to  begin 
with,  and  this  may  be  increased  to  one  or  more  gntma. 
Generally,  after  a  first  sleep  the  patient  becomes  refreshed, 
and  not  unfrequently  wakes  up  entirely  well.  Sometimes 
opium  alone  is  not  sufficient;  this  is  the  case  where  the 
disease  bus  come  on  as  the  consequence  of  a  cessation  of  an 
aecustomcd  stimulus ;  in  these  eases  it  will  frequently  be 
necessary  to  let  the  patient  have  his  ordinary  beverage  iii 
order  to  prevent  that  degree  of  exhaustion  which  apnears  to 
keep  up  the  irritabdity  of  the  system.  This  remedy  ought 
not.  however,  to  be  continued  after  the  jjatient  has  acquired 
sufficient  strength  to  do  without  it. 

When  the  disease  is  about  to  terminate  fjitally,  the  delirium 
abates,  and  coma  takes  its  place ;  the  tremor  of  tne  liuilis 
becomes  subaulius  tendinum,  the  evacuations  are  passed  in- 
voluntarily, the  face  becomes  suffused,  and  the  patient  dies  as 
though  he  were  in  apoplexy.  The  attacks  of  delirium  tre- 
mens are  very  apt  to  recur,  especially  in  drunkards  who  do 
not,  after  their  hrst  attack,  give  up  the  vice  to  which  they 
are  addicted.  First  ottiicks  seldom  prove  fatal,  but  subse- 
quent attacks  are  not  uncommonly  attended  with  fatal  symp- 
toms. Alk'r  death  from  delirium  tremens,  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  are  usually  found  effused  with  serum.  Serum,  and 
even  lymph,  is  also  found  occasionally  under  the  arachnoid, 

(Wat&on,  Lerhtrcs  mi  ihe  Practice  qf  Ph^ftc;  Marshall 
Hall,  Dixeaxt's  tjf  the  A'ervous  iSijsfem.} 

DELIVERY,     [Deed,  P.  C] 

DKLORME,  PI11LII3ERT,  was  bom  in  1518,  at  Lyon, 
where  Ids  father  was  a  builder  or  undertaker  of  public  works, 
in  extensive  practice.  As  he  him^eelf  boasts,  he  was  hardly 
fifiecti  whexi  he  had  upwards  of  three  hundred  workmen  to 
receive  llieir  directions  from  him  ;  which  probably  means 
that  such  directions  were  only  transmitted  thrmtf/h  him.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  bad  an  opiK>rtunity  of  disulayina;  his  precocity 
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in  a  dtfTeroTit  ficW^  for  in  1533  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  hut  his 

{professed  pursuits  thore  engagcil  only  u  subordiuato  share  of 
jJK  attention^  and  what  he  ino?t  studied  was  to  ingratiate  him- 
»elf  with  persons  in  fiower.  Though  in  years  a  mere  novice, 
ho  was  a  courtier  by  intuition^  and  in  a  very  short  time 
securetl  a  protector  in  the  Cardinal  Santa  Croce,  who  took 
him  into  his  household.  The  devoutness  which  ho  now 
thought  proper  to  atlect  far  exceedet!  his  application  to  study, 
which  did  not  extend  to  more  than  mak^rg  ordinary  sketches. 
Yet  if  he  did  not  profit  muth  by  diligence,  he  was  favoured 
by  accident  in  making  what  was  then  considered  an  importmit 
discovery^  namely^  that  of  the  tnoile  pmctisod  by  the  antients 
for  tracine:  the  Ionic  volute,  as  described  on  a  capital  in  Santa 
Miiria  Transtevert*, — a  discovers  subsequently  claimed  for 
Palladio,  although  Delorme's  prior  right  to  it  is  neither  to  be 
disputed  nor  susfjected,  hecausc  the  other  did  not  visit  Rome 
till  1549,  nor  begin  to  publish  any  of  his  writings  till  1570, 
whereas  the  first  edition  of  Dcforme*s  works  appeared  in 
1567. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  city  in  1536,  Dclorme,  who 
brought  back  with  him  a  high  character  for  religious  strictness , 
was  employed  to  erect  the  portal  of  the  church  of  St.  Nizier^ 
which,  as  far  as  it  was  ever  finished,  gives  no  very  favourable 
idea  of  hia  architectural  talent.  The  alterations  of  the  Hotel 
Uillau,  in  the  same  city^  obtained  for  him  much  more  credit ; 
but  then,  nearly  the  wdolc  of  it  was  due  to  his  brother  Jean, 
That  work  eompletcfl,  he  was  soon  afterwards  suuirnoned  to 
l^aris  by  Catherme  de  Medicis,  to  whom  ho  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Cardinal  du  Bel  lay,  who  had  himself  been 
charged  by  Santa  Croce  (raised  to  the  pa  pi  see  in  1 556,  by  the 
title  of  Mareellus  IL,  but  who  wore  the  tiara  only  three-and- 
twcnty  days)  to  promote  the  advancement  of  his  protege,  Ca- 
therine perceiveJ  in  him  other  merits  than  those  of  a  mere  artist, 
and  rewarded  them  accordingly.  Althougli  he  was  not  in  ortlers, 
having  only  received  the  tonsure  when  at  Rome,  several  church 
Ivenefices  were  conferred  upon  him,  and  ho  was  wppointcd 
Aumonier  du  Roi,  No  wonder  tli  ore  fore,  when  rewards  of 
that  kind  were  showerejl  npon  him  sf>  unscnipulou.^ly,  that 
he  should  have  obtained  much  of  the  most  im|>oi'tant  and 
lucrative  employment  in  his  own  profession,  without  his  qua- 
li locations  being  narrowly  inquired  into  ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing flipfmntly  extravagant  in  saying,  as  Militia  has  done, 
that  Delorme*s  talent  was  discovered  by  Henri  II.,  and  that  he 
was  one  ot"  the  first  to  strifi  architecture  in  France  of  il? 
Gothic  drc*s3,  and  clothe  it  in  that  of  antient  Greece,  De- 
hu-me  was  associated  with  Primaticeio  in  the  erection  of  the 
monument  of  Francis  I.,  and  that  of  the  Valois  princes  at 
St.  Dciiys  (taken  riown  171J>),  but  as  they  were  designed  by 
the  Itidiun,  he  could  have  only  a  nominal  share  in  the  reputii- 
tion  derived  from  i hem  as  works  of  art.  Among  works  of  a 
more  strictly  architectural  nature,  he  built  the  Chateau  de 
Meudou  for  the  Curdintd  de  Lorraine,  and  completed  the 
Chateau  de  Madrid  in  the  Bois  de  Boidogue  at  Pans ;  but  his 
work  at  the  latter  building  was  inferior  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors. To  these  may  be  added,  the  Court  {enfer'  de  cheval) 
at  Fontainebleau,  tlie  royal  scats  of  Villcrs-Cotter^ts,  de  la 
Miiette,  and  St.  Germain-cn*Lnye,  and  the  celebrated  Chfw 
tcflii  d'Anet,  built  for  the  Duchess  de  Valentinois,  a  lady  far 
lc5?  distinguished  by  her  title  than  by  her  name  of  Diane  de 
iVitiers.  Of  these  buildings,  such  as  remain  iit  all  have  been 
so  altered  at  different  times  that  their  origintd  character  is 
nearly  etfiiced  ;  but  of  tlie  Chateau  d'Anet  the  portal  or  lofty 
centre  compartment  is  preserved  by  huving  been  taken  down, 
and  re-erected  as  a  restoration,  in  the  eourt  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  at  Paris.  The  reputation,  however,  obtained  by 
that  monument  for  Philibcrt  is,  Callet  assures  us,  in  reality 
due  to  Jean  Delorme,  his  brother.  Neither  was  Philil)ert*s 
success  altogether  unminglcd  with  vexations  \  there  were  those 
who  rentured  to  murmur  at  Dclorme  as  the  creature  of  court 
favour,  and  to  hint  that  he  was  rcwardcil  more  profusely  than 
was  altogether  be<»oming  even  were  his  tuients  far  greater, 
On  the  death  of  Henn  II,  (1559)  he  not  only  lost  his  ap- 
[►ointment  of  Royal  Auuionier,  but  fell  into  disgrace  with  the 
new  king  Francis  II.  Nevertheless  the  queen-mother  con* 
trnuixl  her  jirotection,  and  he  was  acconlingly  intrusted  by 
her  with  the  works  of  her  new  palace  of  tlic  Toil  lories  (1664), 
In  the  history  of  extensive  edifices  upon  which  different 
architects  have  l)ecn  employed,  whether  nearly  at  the  same 
time  or  at  considerable  intenalp,  there  is  crenerally  a  great 
deal  of  doubt  and  confiTsion ;  and  as  Bullant  [tiuiiLA^fT, 
P.  C.  8,]  was  also  engaged  upon  the  Tuilleries,  it  is  far  from 
certftin  which  of  tliem  nad  the  greater  share  in  the  original 
itruclure,  woro  especially  as  we  have  seen  that  Philibert 
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Dclonne  was  not  tho  tnazi  to  be  pKrtJcuiarl^ 

taking  as  much  credit  as  bo  possibly  conk 
sides  which,  tho  Tuillerie*  of  Catherine  dc  J 
exists  except  in  name,  and  the  rK)rlioii  ; 
(the  centre  f>avilion  oif  the  faoaae)  hu  i 
thai  it  can  no  longer  be  recognised  at  tiie  origiad* 
ing  to  Cullet,  it  was  Bullant  who  was  the  au^orof  tl 
design  of  the  palace,  for  Delorme,  in  the  dedioi 
works  to  Catherine  (1567),  takes  credit  to  htiiiMlf  i 
*  Ionic  order  '  and  some  other  minor  nirts,  but  citfti 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  other  architect.  Wbill 
talent  and  taste  n^ally  were,  may  be  pretty  wcU  jai 
fl' specimen  which  no  one  will  envy  him  the  cnodktd 
the  house  which  he  erected  for  himcelf  in  the  rut  4 
sale,  and  of  which  Callet  exhibits  two  elcvatiaiis  and 
plan  ;  for  it  is  of  studied  inconvenience  as  a  dwcllia|{ 
far  from  handsome  as  a  design ; — it  ii  oertiuiil?  i 
from  *  ant  i  cut  Greece.*  It  was  there  that  Fhil*-^ 
30,  1577,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

As  to  his  brother  Jea.h  Daix^aMa,  nopartic 
him  have  come  down  to  us,  and  no  wonder,  t 
that  '  Jesuite  de  robe  courte,*  at  Callet  calls 
that  he  should  bo  considered  a  mere  nobody,  i 
unworthy  of  notice.  The  probability  is  tbai  J« 
vears  be'tbre  his  brother,  since  otherwiae  the  ] 
latter  might  have  deterred  him  from  giv 
understand  what  it  was  in  the  power  of  ano 
Even  his  writings  show  Philibert  to  have  T 
u  charlatan  and  impo«tor»— addicted  to 
flattery,  and  at  the  same  time  impudeni  tfarai^ 
acted  modesty, — of  which  last  one  proof  is  his  li 
readers  that  all  the  notes  in  his  work  bearing  testim 
own  ability  were  not  written  by  himself,  liui  by  goa 
friends^  and  no  doubt  quite  contrary  to  his  own  tin 
victions.  Besides  other  instances  of  q«ackery,  k»  | 
as  to  pretend  not  merely  to  have  made  itnpro*e 
science  of  construction  and  sterenf-f»'^  ^ut  i 
discovered  it  by  his  own  study  and  ' 
No  doubt  much  useful  practical  ii  :itfialM 

his  work  entitled    ^  Nouvclles  Inventions  pour  Hi 
petit  fraia,'  Paris,  1661,  in  regard  to  the  carpratr 
and  domes,  but  it  is  just  ns  likely  to  have  bc« 
from  his   brother  ns  to  have  been  the  fni 
assisted  study.     Like  some  of  his  contemiM^  . 
Delorme  might  stiil  be  allowed  to  bold   tliT 
which  the  courtesy  of  history  concedes  t 
great  in  their  time  and  fortlieir  time 
unmasked  to  the  world  as  n  Tartuflia  bouj  ui 
character. 

(Callet,  Notice  Hivionqm  mr  gmelpm  A 
^m&du  Srizihne  Sitcle,  Paris,  1845.) 

DELTHY'RIS.     Dalman  proposed  this  g.  _     - 
substitute  for  the  Spirifera  of  Sowerby,  but  Ibw  nkTOm 
Rrachioj)oda  have  adopted  it. 

DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY  arc  term- 
economy  to  express  the  relntioos  between  eon* 
ducti on  — between  the  dcmaiid  t»f  i»orehn*i*rs  iU»d  \h 
of  con  I  modi  ties  by  those  who  have  them  to  «clL  Tin 
between  the  demand  for  an  article  and  its  - 
its  price  or  exdiangeable  value  fVALva,  F,  (. 
between  the  demand  for  labour  and  its  suppiv  octcti 
amount  of  wages  to  be  earned  by  the  labourer  ['Wii^ 
For  causes  CKplained  elsewhere,  the  price  of  sn  si 
rarely  vory^  for  any  length  of  time,  very  much  abovf 
its  cost  of  protluction  ;*  nor  w  ill  the  wages  of  labooi 
length  of  tmie,  much  exceed  or  fidl  t>elaw  the  tmm 
sary  to  maintain  labourers  oftd  their  fiuniHea  in  mA 
m  their  habits  of  life  have  aoctifioaied  them  to  baUff 
sary  for  their  subsistence  ;  but  bearing  in  mind  llal 
prices  of  commodities  and  labour,  tbeiie  b  a  cvmI 
determined  by  causes  independent  of  dcmnidor  iiy|| 
or  below  which  prices  cannot  materially  wy  fcf  ■ 
derablc  time :  ail  variations  of  price,  if  the  a^diaiii 
they  are  calculated  remains  unchangcdi  mBf  bs  ivIbp 
proj>ortion  which  exists  between  the  dtoHud  fiarCM 
and  Uie  sup])Iy  of  them— between  the  qtait^tki  «b 
chasers  are  wdling  and  able  to  boy,  and  lb#  qosnliti 
producers  are  able  and  willing  to  sell. 

•  "  Ctwi  Af  txrodoptton  **  b  Qied  hj  polilttttl  wwntml^B  la  t  IBI 
fVoia  that  of  commerce,  and  Inrludcs  pmUta  (S««  M*C2alli^!^ 
Adaiti  Smitli,  c  7.}  It  me«cu,  ia  f«ct,  xUe  pHo»_l»l»«  tilAjMl 
cunlJnur  to  »cll  liu  *        '         ^'  '"   "  -* -*— 

daetkm  in  nti  rnli 


liLi  soodt.    An  ordinnrj' |ir«at  U  ifuf^t 
Itrfen  mnm, u  much  m  Um  teyt— <r  tijii 
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i  tiave  any  influence  upon  prices  a  demand  niu^t  l>e  accom- 
1  by  the  m&ms  of  piirefcui$tng>     A  deinancl  m  not  simply 
It— a  deare  to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  products  of  oUier 
V  labour ;  for  if  this  were  its  meajung,  tliore  would  never 
» IcMt  propoTtkm  between  demand  and  supply :  ail  men 
lilwBjs  want  cvdything',  and  production  could  not  keep 
ritli  coiuain^on.     But  an  'eifective  demand/  as  it  is 
I  by  Adam  Smith,  exists  wherever  one  man  is  aniious 
the  products  of  bi»  own  labour  for  that  of  other 
Jt  i«,  therefore^  of  an  cfTcetire  demand  only  that  poH- 
mists  are  speaking  when  they  examine  the  circum- 
I  of  demand  and  supply  in  connexion  \iitli  prices. 
fciltbough  a  demand,  without  the  means  of  purchase, 
^    t  prices,  the  universal  dcdre  of  mankind  to  possess 
'  comfort  and  luxury  au^rgests  other  im portent  consi- 
As  this  desire  is  natuml  to  mai\,  and  too  oi^cn  is 
(as  to  tempt  him  even  to  commit  crime,  it  obviously 
r  encouragement :  men  will  always  gratify  it  when> 
*y  have  tlie  meanSf  and  tliese  means  consist  in  the  pro- 
\  of  their  own  labour.     Hence  all  that  is  required  to  cori- 
i  de?^ire  of  acquisition  into  an  eifcctive  demand  is  ample 
Dt   for  industry.     Increaae  the   production  of  ull 
and  an  increased  cooaumpitioii  of  them  b  the 
Jt ;  for,  men  baring  larger  prodncts  of  their  own 
r  lo  ofer  in  oxeh^inge  for  the  products  of  other  men's 
m  enabled  to  purchase  what  they  are  always  esiger  to 
Production,   therefore,  is  the  great  object  to  be 
^.aot  only  as  furnishing  a  sunply  of  commodities  neces- 
eful  to  mankind T  but  aJtio  as  creating  an  effective 
thera.     When  trade  is  depre8843d  by  a  languid 
1^  ll  is  oooimonly  said  that  increased  consumption  is  all 
l-nquired  to  restore  iu  prosperity.     But  how  is  this 
option  to  be  caused  ?     The  desire  to  consume  is  inva- 
,  aiKJ  thus  any  falling  off  in  conaumptiOKi  must  be  attri- 
[10  .A   '     "   *  I.(?d  ^irotluction  in  some  departments  of  in- 
^^  •*  an  inability  to  consume.     When   pro- 

lb  nt^^iorcu,  an  effective  demand  for  all  articles  will 
ily  follow ;  but  until  the  prf>ductivc  energies  of  the 
I  are  in  a  state  of  activity  it  i^  in  vain  to  expect  from 
I  iMacfised  demand. 

H  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  uni* 
t<if  all  oommodtties  is  im(K>ssib]e.  The  sup|>ly  of 
ditieB  may  easily  exceed  the  demand  fi>r 
raad  very  often  does  exceed  it ;  but  as  the  constant 
llo  obtain  commodities  needs  noUiing  but  the  power  of 
'  r  other  commodities  in  exchange,  to  become  an  ettective 
B,  k  is  evident  that  a  universal  increase  of  protJuetlon 
ily  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  con- 
Men  are  siimolated  by  no  love  of  production  for 
I  sake,  but  they  produce  in  order  to  consume  directly, 
>  by  exchanging  their  produce  with  otliers  they  are 
l«i^y  the  variouB  comforts  and  luxuries  which  they 
:4tmrwm  of  obtaining.  Active  production,  there  fore , 
Mepaitments  of  industry  causes  a  general  and  cUcctivc 
^  '  for  commodities,  which  w ill  continue  to  be  equal  to 
»(y  oil  lees  it  be  checked  by  war,  by  restrictioiia  upon 
or  by  otlier  circumstances  which  prevent  a  free  in- 
i  of  comnHKlitiej. 

fttry  Is  in  the  inghcst  prosperity  when  there  is  an 
1  ateady  demand  for  commodities  and  labour>  and  a 
itpply  of  them.     Any  disturbance  of  tlie  proportion 
aa  aiid  the  other  is  injurious  to  the  community  \  and 
'  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  extent  and  dura- 
disturbance.     When  the  proj>ortion  is  w  ell  ad- 
r  whole  community  derive  benetit  from  the  circutn- 
iai|vodiicen  and  consumers ;  when  it  is  disturbed, 
I  in  both  capacities. 

ibed  thus  generally  the  nature  and  causes  of 

,lidid  its  intimate  connexion  witli  supply,   it  becoojcs 

f  to  examine  the  inJSuence  of  demand  and  sup[)ly  upon 

r,  and  nptm  production,  cotisumption,  prices,  and 

Tliii  influence  varies  according  to  the  drcumstanecs 

larket,  and  the  nature  of  the  commodities  to  which  its 

i  tucy  be  applied.     These  may  be  best  understood  by  con- 

I,  1ft,  the  ejects  of  a  demand  exceeding  the  supply  ; 

"y,  of  a  supply  excecfling  the  demand. 

!  first  effect  of  a  demand  exceeding  the  supply  of  a 

^  J  ii  to  raise  its  price.     As  more  persons  want  to 

hibi  commodity  than  the  producers  arc  able  or  willmg  to 

^,  ^fecy  cannot  all  obtain  what  tlicy  desire ;  Imt  must 

i Be  iopply  between  them  in  some  mamier.     But  their 

"    J  wiy  much  regulated  by  the  cost  of  gratifying  them, 

Ivodd  jKtrchase  an  article  for  a  shilling  for  which 


ho  may  Ijc  unwilling  or  unable  to  my  two ;  while  otJit ts, 
rather  than  forego  the  purchase,  will  consent  to  pay  that 
amount.  Those  w  bo  have  commodities  to  sell,  flncling  that 
the}'  have  more  customers  than  they  tan  satisfy ^  immediately 
infer  that  they  are  selling  them  too  cheaply,  and  that  they 
could  dispose  of  all  their  stock  at  a  higher  price.  The  price 
is  accordingly  raised,  when  the  sale  becomes  limited  to  those 
who  are  not  restrained  from  buying  by  the  increased  pritn?. 
In  principle,  though  not  in  outward  fomi^he  market  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  auctioiK  The  sellers  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  highest  price  for  their  goods;  the  price  rises  with  the 
eagerness  of  those  wha  wish  to  buy,  ana  the  highest  bidders 
only  secure  the  prizes.  In  the  market,  however,  the  compe- 
tition of  the  buyers  is  not  jM»rf)cptiblc  amongst  themselves 
except  through  the  prices  demanded.  Their  com|)etition 
determines  the  prices,  but  the  sellers  judge  of  its  extent  and 
regidate  their  demaDds  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  from  it. 

Some  commodities  are  poaidvely  Decessary  for  the  support 
of  the  people,  of  which  the  supply  may  fail  very  short  oJ  the 
demand  and  be  incapable  of  increase.  This  is  the  case  when 
there  is  a  bad  harvest  in  a  country  which  i*  excluded  from  a 
foreign  supply  by  war  or  by  fiscal  restrictions.  Here  Ibe 
price  rises  m  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  crops.  The 
competition  for  food  is  universal.  Some,  indeed,  njay  be 
driven  to  the  consumption  of  inferior  articles  of  food,  and 
others  to  a  diminished  consumptiofi ;  but  all  must  eat.  The 
number  of  consumers  is  not  diminished,  while  the  supply  is 
reduced ;  and  the  \mcc  must,  thereibre,  rise  and  continue 
high  until  a  fresh  supply  can  be  obtained*  In  a  siege  the 
competition  is  still  greater.  The  prices  of  provisions  become 
eriormous :  the  rich  alone  can  buy ;  tlte  poor  must  starve  or 
plunder. 

A  similar  efi*ect  is  produced  if  the  tupply,  without  being 
deficieut,  be  confined  to  the  possessiou  of  a  small  number  of 
persons,  who  limit  it  to  the  consumers  m  order  to  secure 
higher  prices.  However  abundant  com  might  be  In  a  be- 
sieged town,  if  one  man  w  ere  exclusively  authorijsed  by  law  to 
sell  it,  it  might  rise  lo  a  famine  price,  unless  the  people  broke 
into  the  granaries,  or  the  goveniment  interfered  with  the 
monopoly.  I^ess  in  degree  but  similar  in  principle  is  the 
efteet  upon  prices  of  every  liraitatiDn  of  llie  market  by  iiscal 
restrictions.  When  any  sellers  arc  excluded,  the  others  arc 
enabled  to  raise  their  pricea. 

These  are  cases  in  which  the  aupply  cannot  be  increased  to 
meet  the  demand,  or  in  which  the  supply  is  monopolized. 
But  the  greater  number  of  commoditit^  may  be  increased  in 
quantity,  and  the  supnly  of  them  is  not  artiJicittlly  limited. 
The  price  of  these  also  rises  when  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply ;  but  the  increased  price  raises  the  profit  of  the  nro- 
duccr  and  attracts  the  competition  of  others  in  the  marltet. 
Fresh  capital  and  hdjour  are  applied  to  tlje  production  of 
the  profitable  article,  imtil  tlic  su(iply  is  acoomnuxlated  to  the 
demand,  or  exceeds  it.  The  prices  gmduallv  fall,  and  at 
length  the  profits  arc  reduced  to  tJie  same  level  as  the  profits 
in  other  undertakings,  or  even  lower.  The  encouragement 
to  further  production  is  tlms  withdrawn,  and  prices  are  ad- 
justed so  as  to  secure  to  the  producers  tlio  ordinary  rate  of 
profits,  and  no  more. 

But  sometimes  the  demand  for  a  commodity  is  diminished, 
if  the  supply  fall  short  of  it  for  any  considerable  lime.  There 
are  various  articles  useful  and  agreeable  to  mankind,  but  not 
essentiui  to  their  existence,  w  hich  they  are  eager  to  enjoy  as 
i&r  as  they  can^  but  for  which  they  are  not  nrejmred  to  make 
great  sacrifices.  When  the  price  of  an  articJe  of  this  descrip- 
tion U  raised  by  a  detieicnt  supply,  continuing^  for  some 
length  of  time,  it  is  placed  beyond  tlie  reach  of  many  persons 
who  learn  to  regard  it  with  indiflcrencc.  They  would  buy  it 
if  it  were  cheap  ;  but  as  it  is  dear,  they  go  without  it,  or  are 
satisfied  with  a  substitute.  In  tJiis  manner  tlie  number  of 
consumers  is  diminished.  Others  again,  who  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  an  accustomed  luxury,  enjoy  it  more  sparingly i  and 
consume  it  in  less  quantities.  But  so  long  as  the  aupfjfy  ii  not 
increased,  the  price  will  continue  high,  because  the  eooaumera 
who  still  nurchase  the  artide,  notwithstanding  its  price,  knep 
up  an  efiective  demand  equal  to  the  w hole  supply  ;  while 
dicre  is  still  a  donnant  demand,  only  awaiting  a  reduction  of 
I  trice  to  become  eflective. 

For  tlie  same  reasons  a  demand  for  articles  is  diminished 
when  dicir  priee  is  artificially  raised  by  taxation.  The  de- 
mand is  gradually  confined  to  a  emaller  number  of  persons, 
and  many  consume  more  sparingly.    [Tax,  Taxation,  P.  C,]j 

In  these  various  ways  demand  and  supply  become  adjusted 
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llirougli  ibc  medkim  of  price,  whcripvcr  ibc  one  ei(>cHMl3  the 
tjtlier.  This  U  the  result  of  natiirul  laws,  tlie  operaHon  of 
which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  mankind.  If  the  supply  be 
incarinble  of  increase,  it  economises  con^^wniptjon  ;  if  the  supply 
can  DC  increased,  it  encourages  prtnluetion.  In  either  case  it 
IS  of  p'eat  benefit  to  the  consumer*  To  revert,  for  a  moment, 
to  ibc  ej£mnj)le  of  a  Ixid  harvest  in  a  country  excluded  from  all 
foreign  supply.  Suppose  that  prices  did  not  rise,  but  re- 
mainetl  precisely  tkc  same  as  if  the  harvest  had  beeici  abundant, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  The  ^^hole  popnlution 
would  consume  as  much  bread  as  usual,  and  use  Hour  in 
every  way  that  luxury  jwint^  out,  unconst-ious  of  any  scarcity. 
Farmers  might  even  i'tsul  their  cattle  with  wheat.  Jiy  reason 
of  this  improvidence  th«  whole  of  the  corn  would  be  ron- 
sumcd  before  the  next  harvest,  •ind  the  horrors  of  famine 
would  burst,  without  any  warning,  uiwn  a  people  living  us  if 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  lilenty.  This  evil  is  prevented  ly 
a  rise  of  prices,  which  is  a  symptom  of  scarcity,  just  as  pain  is 
a  symptom  of  disease.  By  timely  precaution  tlie  danger  h 
averted.  A  high  price  renders  economy  and  providence  com- 
pulsory, and  thus  limits  consumption.  The  supply,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  exhausted  before  the  next  harvest,  b  spread 
over  the  whole  year.  In  tlie  case  of  food,  it  is  true  that  such 
economy  is  jiainfol,  and  presses  heavily  ujxm  the  poor:  but 
I  bin  evil  is  a  mercy  compared  with  tannine.  If  no  privation 
had  been  endured  l>efore  scarcity  became  alarming,  none  but 
rich  men  could  buy  a  loaf ;  for  everj'  one  who  had  a  loaf  to 
sell  would  l>e  lisking  his  own  life  if  be  sold  it. 

These  ohservations  are  also  applicable  in  some  measure  to 
cases  in  which  prices  are  raised  by  the  supply  tieing  confined 
to  one  or  to  a  few  jiersons,  who  have  contrived  to  bay  up  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  any  commodity.  But  such  ex- 
clusive jx^scssion  (sometimes  improperly  called  a  monopoly) 
cannot  exist,  for  any  length  of  inne,  in  articles  of  which  the 
supply  is  capnhle  of  increase.  The  extreme  case  has  been  jiut 
of  a  bcsiegeii  town  in  which  the  whole  snpply  of  corn  was 
monopolized  by  one  man.  Under  those  circumstances  of 
course  he  would  demand  a  high  price  j  but  unless  his  exclu* 
jiive  supply  were  upheld  by  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
inhabitants  would  suffer  on  that  account  A  most  provident 
consumption  of  food  \b  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
a  town,  and  no  orgjmization  coidd  distribute  provisions  aceoni- 
ing  to  the  wants  of  the  i>cople  so  well  as  a  system  of  purchase 
restrained  by  a  high  price.  It  must  also  bt*  recollected  that, 
without  any  such  exclusive  possession,  the  fact  of  the  siege 
alone  must  raise  prices  by  cutting  olF  fresh  sniiplics.  If  the 
siege  continue,  provisions  are  more  likely  to  last  out  by  the 
instrumentality  of  prices  than  by  any  other  means*  At  the 
same  time  the  sole  possessor  of  the  com  would  be  restmined 
from  keeping  back  Ine  supply  beyond  the  acttml  necessity  of 
the  occasion  by  many  considerations,  lie  would  know  lliat 
if  a  popular  tumult  arose,  if  tlie  town  were  relieved,  the  siege 
raised — a  capitulation  agreed  to,  or  the  place  suddenly  carried 
by  assaak— the  value  of  his  exclusive  projM?rty  would  l>e  de- 
stroyed. His  own  interest,  therefore,  is  coincident  with  that 
of  the  people.  It  b  better  for  both  that  the  supply  should  be 
meted  out  with  parsimony  ;  it  is  dangerous  to  both  that  it 
should  be  immoiierately  stinted. 

In  circum^timccs  less  |jcculiar  than  these,  very  little  evil 
can  arise  from  an  exclusive  poasession  of  any  commodity  not 
protected  directly  or  indirectly  by  law.  If  the  suftply  be 
ca|»able  of  increase,  and  the  demand  he  sufficient  to  enable  the 
owner  to  secure  a  high  price,  for  reasons  already  explaineil, 
the  market  wonid  ra[)idly  be  sujjplied  from  otlier  quarters.  If 
the  supply  cannot  be  increased,  that  fact  alone  would  raise 
the  pri?e ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  supply  would  not  have 
been  so  great  without  the  extraordinary  activity  of  tlw!  capi- 
talist who  had  been  able  to  secure  for  bis  country  the  whole 
uccessible  supply  to  be  collected  from  the  markets  of  the 
world, 

A  monopoly,  properly  so  called,  is  of  a  totally  diflercnt 
character;  for  however  abundant  the  supply  of  wi  lu-ticlo  may 
be,  it  may,  nevertheless,  Iw  inaccessinle  to  the  consumer. 
[MoNOPOLT,  P.  C]  Such  monopolies  were  pro[>crIy  con- 
demned so  far  back  as  the  reign  nf  James  I.  (til  James  L  c.  3), 
although  vast  monopolies  are  still  indirectly  maintained  by  our 
fiscal  luws.  [T.vx,  Taxation,  P,  C]  The  legislature  of  ibis 
country  however  did  not  observe  any  distinction  between  a 
legal  luonojKjly  and  the  preat  sj)eculalive  enterprises  ofcom- 
nvcrce,  njiscalled  monopolies;  and  severe  penalties  were  in- 
flicted boJh  by  the  common  and  statute  laws  against  oflences 
^Jed  *httdgering,  forestalling,  regrating^  and  engrossing/ 
The  impQlky  of  jjucix  lawa  was  gradvMilIy  |>cm:ived.  If  prices 


were  occasionally  raised  by  speciiUtions  of  ( 
restraints  upon  commerce,  which  malted  j 
were  intinitely  more  injurious  to  the  < 
statutes  were  therefore  repealed   by  act  IIF) 
but  the   common   law,  and  all    the  ftUlutes  I 
offences  of  forestalling,  rcgmting,  and  cng 
erased  from  our  commcrciar  code  until  tiiL*  jrcsr  11 
8  Vict,  c.  24), 

When  prices  are  high  by  reason  of  the 
the  Fupply,  it  is  by  no  means  neccfiBory  tlifll 
those  w  ho  sell  the  dear  comtnotli til's  should  aJi 
than  the  profits  in  other  bninchea  of  tnule,     Il'i 
Ije  recollected,  that  \\herc  scarcity  is  the  cnoar  of  li 
the   sellers  who  demand   it   have  the  less  lo  <dL 
scarcity  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  demand  ij  j 
supply,  notwithstanding  the  ei^crtionjs  of 
not  keep  pace  with  it,  tiie  pruHts  are  nndoub 
usual,  until  the  supply  hii&  been  increased, 

2.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  effect*  of  ( 
ceeding  the  demand  ;   and  tliis  din^on  of  the  I 
rct|uire  less  elucidation,  as   the  cft'ecta  of  such 
the  market  may  be  stated  to  be  the  very  re^^erscc 
we  have  just  been  examining.     When  there  is  i 
moclfty  than  people  are  prepared  to  bu^,  ib 
Its  sellers  must  otier  it  for  sale  at  the  pnce  i| 
induce  people  to  purchase.  All  is  now  in  (kv 
They  are  no  longer  bidding  agaiiiit  each  other :  1 
are  competing  among  themsdves  to  get  rid 
The  price  falls  genenilly  in  proportion  to  tliei 
fpmntity,  but  tliis  residt  is  very  much  ouHliBed  I 
of  the  article.     If  there  be  an  excess  ol  sup|[ily  1 
goods,  there  is  noiliing  to  prevent  the  nAtur^l 
When  hsh  is  unusually  abundant^  it  must  be  < " 
|)art  of  it  will  be  destroyed  ;  it  must  be  eaten  i 
at  all  \  and  to  induce  people  to  eat  it,  it 
them  at  a  low  j>rice.     But  w ith  articles  w\ 
back,  in  e)t |x?ctation  of  higher  prices,  their  i 
tiailv  sustained.     Production  may*  be  rodoo 
gradualiy  brought  into  the  market,  until    ' 
equalized  w  ith  the  demand  ;  and  wherever  the'i 
as  to  admit  of  voluntary  increase  or  dtmh 
result  of  an  excessive  supply  is  to  reduce  \ 
baknce  of  su)>plv  and  demand  has  been  ] 
tual  adju!Stment  is  in  perj»etual  operation,  and  ' 
cffuctetf  with  such  precision,  that  it  may  be  latf 
aggeration,  that  a  large  city  is  supplied  exact! jr| 
thing  its  inhabitarits  require — even  clown  to  aa  ( 
of  milk.     There  is  always  enough  of  eve 
too  much. 

Whenever  there  is  an  excessive  prodoctio 
rnodity,  it  is  an  evil  almoist  as  great  Bs  fcarcity. 
the  consumer  derives  benefit  from  it,  but  the  ] 
are  moat  injuriously  affected.     In  order  to 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  thej  must  ocai 
must  produce  in  less  quantities.     The  workmen  art  t 
deprived  of  employment  altogether  for  atiDMi^  c 
for  a  ]>ortion  of  their  time  only,  at  reduced  y 
employers  are  disposing  of  tlieir  goods  at 
scarcely  repay  the  outlay  of  their  eamtal«| 
penalty  of  ovcr-prmluction  fid  I  exclusivelv  U|| 
in  the  trade  in  w  hich  supply  has  exceeded  th 
distresses  extend  to  other  classes.     It  boa  \ 
that  it  is  to  production  we  must  look  as  the  \ 
consimtption,  and  thus   the  pressure  u\ioti  mny 
branch  of  productive  industry  must  be  sensibly  i 
who  have  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  lo  i 
tion  has  failed,  and  consumption  must  therefa 

The  niinous  consequences  of  gluts,  in 
trarie  and  manufacture,  are  too  well  known, 
country,  to  rcijuire  any  further  il  lustra  tion  ;  bill 
are  not  always  agreed  upon.     Such  gluts  we  \ 
to   the  facility  with  which  manufactures  are 
machinery;  but  we  have  shown  that  over-p 
branches  of  industry  \&  impossible,  and  if  th 
evident  that  when  pMirtial  gluts  are  produced 
machinery,  that  powerful  agent  must  have 
It  is  not  contendcii  that  nothing  can  t»e 
abundance.     Whether  machii;  — -  '  ■     ,f| 

must  Ih*  governed  by  the  sai: 
Those  things  only  must  be  ; 
demand,  and  tbcy  must  not  h  x-^u 

than  the  demand  warrants,     iii    • .   v^mUji 

is  used,  the  more  abundant  will  be  the  |«rv*luct9  < 
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n  hftTe  to  exchange  with  each  other,  and  therefore  the 
tter  will  be  the  manLet.  It  follows  that  machinery  can  only 
ase  a  glut  when  applied  excessively  to  particular  objects, 
nosdy  In  the  aame  manner  as  an  excessive  quantity  of 
boor  would  cause  one  if  applied  where  it  was  not  needed  by 
k  demands  of  coomierce. 

The  supply  of  markets  is  a  very  speculative  business,  and  is 
Im  conaucted  with  more  seal  tlian  discretion.  When  a  par* 
ieriar  trade  b  supposed  to  be  more  prosperous  than  others, 
■laliftts  rash  into  it  in  order  to  secure  high  profits ;  and  in 

■  eonntry  the  abundance  of  capital,  the  perfection  of  our 
lAinenr,  and  the  skill  of  our  workmen,  enable  them  to  pro- 
ee  witn  extraordinary  facility.  Over-production  in  that 
iticular  trade  is  the  oonseouence,  and  all  engaged  in  it  sutler 
n  the  depreciation  in  tne  value  of  their  goods;  but  if, 
Andof  rasning  into  the  &TOurite  trade,  they  hod  distributed 
eir  enterprises  more  widel v,  their  own  interest  and  that  of 
Koommunitv  would  have  been  promoted.  When  a  ship  is 
cdbed,  if  sal  the  crew  precipitate  themselves  into  one  boat, 
^  swamp  it;  but  if  they  wait  till  all  the  boats  are  lowered, 

■  apportion  their  numbers  to  the  size  of  each,  they  may  all 
■b  tibe  shore  in  safety.  And  so  it  is  in  trade :  one  trade 
7  eaaly  be  glutted,  while  there  is  room  in  other  trades  for 
the  ea|»tal  and  industry  that  need  employment. 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  market  and  the  variety 

i  ■Dundanoe  of  commodities  to  be  exchanged,  will  be  the 

Stf  of  diapoeing  of  the  products  of  capital  and  labour ;  and 

k  eonsideration  points  out  as  the  most  probable  antidote  to 

lb  a  universal  freedom  of  commerce.     When  the  free  iiiter- 

IBRe  of  oommoditiea  is  restricted,  not  only  b  a  glut  caused 

IR  easily,  but  its  causes  are  more  uncertain,  and  dependent 

JBB  unforeseen  events.     With  the  whole  world  for  a  market, 

fe  operation  of  the  Uws  of  demand  and  supply  would  be 

hR  equable,  and  the  universality  of  the  objects  of  exchange 

hU  DuJce  gluts  of  rare  occurrence.    The  market  would  still 

Bride  to  distorbanoe  by  bad  harvests,   by  errors  in  the 

■ebury  system,  by  shocks  to  public  credit,  and  by  war ;  but 

krtfrom  these  causes  of  derangement,  demand  and  supply 

il  be  adjusted,  and  the  productive  energies  of  all  nations 

Umto  full  actirity. 

(Aibm  Smith,  Wealih  of  Nations,  book  i. ;  M'Culloch, 
ibgifef  cf  Political  Economy,  port  i.  eh.  7,  and  part  ii. 
>1,S;  i&ltlaa,  Principles  of  PMicalJSconomt/ ;  Ilicardo, 
19;  Blill,  Essays  on  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political 
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pli  ,  

^EMISfiMIQUAVER,  a  musical  character,  formed  by 
>hg  three  hooks  to  the  stem  of  a  crotohct,  £x.^ 


in  length,  or  duration,  b  equal  to  jj  of  a  semibrcvc.  [Se- 

•OIB,  P.C.I 

lEMPSTER,  THOMAS,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Demp- 
',  of  Muiresk,  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  was  bom,  on 
SSrd  of  August,  1579.  lib  life  b  a  series  of  strange  ad- 
Inres,  where  the  literary  triumphs  of  the  wandering  scholar 
ounelcd  with  fierce  controversy  and  occasional  deeds  of 
led  violence.  Hb  wild  career  seems  to  have  commenced 
fte  centre  of  hb  domestic  circle,  of  the  morality  of  which 
gives  a  startling  picture,  telling  how  one  of  his  brothers 
{ tdken  to  wife  hb  father's  concubine,  collected  a  band  of 
haSy  with  whom  he  surrounded  and  attacked  that  father 
I  bb  attendants;  afterwards  fled  to  Orkney,  where  he 
ried  a  band  of  freebooters,  who,  among  other  violences, 
ned  the  bishop's  palace,  and  ended  his  career  as  a  soldier 
fte  Netherlands,  where  he  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal 
being  torn  Umb  from  limb  by  wild  horses.  Thomas 
mrter  commenced  hb  classical  studies  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
wridgc,  at  the  a^c  of  ten,  and  completed  his  education  at 
rii,  Louvain,  and  Rome.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.C.L., 
I  was  made  regent  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  in  the  Uni- 
■ty  of  Paris,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  his  ovin  account, 
Bust  have  been  but  seventeen  years  old.  The  history  of 
nErmus  wanderings  from  university  to  university,  hb  literary 
tats,  and  hb  personal  quarreb,  b  too  lengthy  to  be  fof- 
nsd  out  on  thb  occasion.  Being  at  one  lime  left  by  the 
Bcipal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais,  in  the  University  of 
lis,  as  hb  heum  tenens,  he  caused  a  student  of  high  and 
wethl  coonections  to  be  ignominiously  flogged.  Several 
rtives  took  np  the  student's  cause,  and  made  an  armed 
ick  upon  the  college ;  but  Dempster  showed  that  he  had 
lorees  eqad  to  tiie  oecanon :  he  fortified  hb  college,  stood 


a  sort  of  siege,  and  concluded  the  afiair  hj  taking  some  of  the 
belligerents  prisoners  and  confining  them  m  the  college  belfry. 
Afler  this  afiair  he  fled  from  France.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1C16  he  was  in  England,  where  he  marri^  Susanna 
Waller,  a  woman  whose  disposition  appears  to  have  been  of 
a  no  less  hardy  and  reckless  character  than  his  own.  Some 
time  afterwards,  when  he  was  passing  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  with  this  woman,  her  dazzling  beauty  and  the  degree  to 
which  she  exposed  her  person,  brought  on  them  the  dangerous 
attentions  of  a  mob  of  followers,  and  compelled  them  to  seek 
refuge  in  an  adjoininor  house.  AAerwonis,  while  Demi)ster 
was  teaching  the  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Bologna, 
where  he  seems  to  have  involved  himself  in  a  more  tiian 
usual  number  of  disputes,  he  found  that  his  wife  had  eloped 
with  either  one  or  more  of  hb  students.  After  an  ineficctual 
attempt  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  he  died  at  Butri,  near  Bo- 
lotrna,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1625,  the  victim  apparently 
of  ovenirought  energies  and  a  broken  spirit.  Dempster's 
works  ore  more  celebrated  for  their  profuse  miscellaneous 
learning  than  their  critical  accuracy.  The^  are  very  numerous. 
Dr.  Irving,  in  his  *  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,*  gives  a  list  of 
fifty,  statinor  that  the  Ibt  is  as  complete  as  he  has  been  able  to 
make  it.  His  *  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  Corpus  absolutissi- 
mum,*  an  edition,  or  rather  an  enlargement,  of  the  work  by 
Rosinus,  bearing  that  title,  published  in  1613,  is  well  known. 
There  are  many  editions  of  it,  and  it  forms,  both  in  the  sub- 
stance and  illustrations,  tiie  foundation  of  Rennet's  and  other 
popular  books  on  Roman  antiquities.  Hb  *  De  Etruria 
Regali,'  left  in  MS.,  was  magnificently  edited  in  1723-4,  in 
two  volumes,  folio,  by  Sir  Thomas  Coke.  His  '  Historia 
Ecclesiostica  Gentis  Scotorum '  was  published  at  Bologna  in 
1627,  and  was  reprinted  for  the  Bonnatyne  Club  in  1829. 
It  is  simnly  a  biographical  dictionary  of  Scottish  authors,  and 
as  such  nas  been  often  referred  to  in  thb  work.  In  many 
instances  its  information  nuiy  be  depended  on,  but  whoever 
consults  the  work  must  Inring  with  him  some  previous  critical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  the  author  b  very  prone  to  ex- 
aggerate the  literary  a(*iiievcnicnts  of  his  countrymen,  lie 
not  only  makes  out  to  be  Scotamcn  persons  whose  birth-place 
is  the  subject  of  doubt— e.  g.  Joannes  de  Sacrobasco,  Erigcna, 
&c.,  but  also  includes  such  names  as  Egleshuni,  Fust,  St. 
Fiacre,  St.  Novatus,  Pelagius,  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  who  are 
well  known  not  to  have  been  natives  of  Scotiand. 

DE'NDRODUS,  a  genus  of  Placoid  fishes,  from  the  ol<l 
red-sandstone  of  Elgin,  Moray,  and  Russia.  Professor  Owen 
described  five  species,  and  Agassiz  admits  a  sixth.  (^Reports 
of  Britisli  Association/or  1842.J 

DENI'NA,  CARLO  GIOVANNI  MARIA,  bom  in 
1731,atRevelloin  Piedmont,  studied  at  Saluzzo and  Turin,  took 

Sriest's  orders,  and  was  made  professor  at  Pinerolo.  Having 
iscusscd  rather  freely,  in  a  play  which  he  composed,  the 
various  systems  of  education,  he  incurred  the  dislike  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  at  that  time  the  monopoly  of  education,  and 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  chair.  Repairing  to  Milan,  he 
wrote  A  work,  *  De  Studio  Theologiae,  et  Norma  Fidei,'  1768, 
which  was  much  approved  of,  and  the  author  was  soon  after 
recalled  to  Piedmont,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  humani- 
ties and  rhetoric  in  the  High  College  of  Turin.  He  then 
began  his  work  on  the  revolutions  of  Italy,  which  is  a  general 
history  of  Italy  from  the  Etruscan  times  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century :  *  Istoria  delle  llivoluzioni  d'ltalia,'  in 
24  books,  to  which  he  added  afterwards  a  25th  book,  which 
brings  the  narrative  down  to  1792.  This  was  the  first  general 
history  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  *  Annals '  of  Mura- 
tori,  and  although  it  is  at  times  deficient  in  sound  criticism, 
it  is  not  destitute  of  merit.  The  work  has  been  translated  into 
almost  all  the  European  languages.  In  1777  Denina  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  published  anonymously  hb  *  Discorso 
suir  Impiego  dcllc  Pcrsone,'  which  was  intended  as  a  reply  to 
certain  charges  brought  against  his  historical  work  by  eccle- 
siastical critics,  because  Denina  had  censured  the  abuses  of 
monastic  institutions,  and  had  questioned  the  propriety  of 
binding  a  vast  number  of  persons  to  celibacy.  There  was  a 
law  in  Piedmont  by  which  any  native  of  that  country  was  for- 
bidden to  publish  a  book,  even  in  a  foreign  country,  without  tiic 
previous  sanction  of  the  Turin  censorship.  Denina  was  in  con- 
sequence deprived  of  his  chair,  and  banished  to  his  native  town. 
The  archbisnop  of  Turin  however  took  up  his  defence,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  capital,  where  some  time 
after  he  received,  through  the  Pnissian  envoy,  an  invitation 
from  Frederic  II.  to  repair  to  Berlin,  for  the  pur[)ose  of 
writing  a  work  on  the  revolutions  of  Germany.  Denina  ac- 
cepted tiie  oficr,  and  repaired,  in  1782,  to  Berlin,  where  he 


romaintHl  rnonj  yoare,  and  where  he  composetj  his  *  Rivo- 
liidoni  dcllii  Gemiania,*  and  ulso  *  La  Rtissiade/  Ijeing  a)>aiie- 
grrical  history,  in  iM:»eiical  prose,  of  Peter  the  CJrcat.  He 
mso  wrote  a  work  in  French  on  Prussian  literature,  *  La  Prussc 
Litt<Sraire  sous  Fre<leric  IL^  ou  hbtoire  «br6g<5e  de  la  plii[»art 
des  aiiteurs,  des  acadumidens,  et  des  artistes  qui  sont  n^s  ou  {^ui 
out  vdeij  duns  les  Etflts  Priisiiicns  depuis  1740  jusqn'en  1786, 
I«Lr  ordrc  alphalxitiqite/  4  vols,  fivo.,  Ikrlin^  17£*0-RL  lie 
also  wrotp  an  *  Easai  sur  la  Vie  et  Ic  Re^e  de  Frederic  11/ 
In  1792  Denina  revisite<l  Italy,  and  after  his  rctnm  to  Berlin 
ho  wrote  *  Considdratiana  d'un  Italien  sur  I^ItaJie,'  in  whicii 
he  gave  an  aecount  of  the  contcmporarv  literature  of  his  native 
ruyntry^  for  ihe  information  of  the  ])fjilologista  of  Germany, 
Another  and  a  more  im|iortEint  work  is  his  '  Vincendc  dclia  Let- 
terutura/  4  vols.  8vo-,  in  whieh  he  sketches  with  concise  but 
clever  touches  the  progress  and  vicissitudes  of  the  literature 
of  the  various  nations  of  £uroi>e.  The  book  displays  a  vast 
«^xtent  of  bibliographieal  erudition. 

In  1804  Denina  was  introduced  to  Napoleon  at  Mainz,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  *  LaCief  des  Langues,ou  observations 
5yr  roripine  et  la  formation  des  princi  pales  languesdc  l*Europ/ 
Soon  afterwards  he  m  as  ap()ointed  imjicrial  librarian.  He  then 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  his  *  Istoria  deir  Italia 
f  )ecidentale,'  being  a  sort  of  eupplement  or  eontinuation  of 
his  *  Rjvoluzioni  d'  Italia."  It  is  a  history  of  Piedmont  and 
Liguria,  und  contains  much  information  tit-rived  from  the  local 
ehroniclesanddociniicnts,  which  Denina  had  eonsultefl  while  he 
lived  in  his  native  country,  lie  also  wrote  *  Tableau  historiquc, 
atatistique,  et  moral  de  la  Haute  Italic/  which  was  aften^ards 
translated  into  Itiiliiin.  Denina  died  at  Paris,  at  an  advanced 
age,  m  I>eecnd>cr,  1813.  IJosidos  the  works  above  mentioned, 
he  wrote  many  minor  ones,  amon^  which  the  following  are 
deserving  of  notice  ; — 1^  *  Guide  Littcraire,'  being  a  skci<:h  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  of  its  civil  and  literary  institutions. 

2,  *  Delia  Lodi  di  Carlo  Emmanuele  HI.,  R«  di  Sardcpiia,' 

3,  *  Elo^o  storico  di  Mercuriiio  di  Gattiiiara,  (iran  Cancelliere 
dcir  Imjaeraiore  Carlo  V.,  e  Ciinlinale.'  It  contains  a  sketch 
of  the  condition  of  Smin  under  Charles  V.  4,  '  Elogio  del 
Cardinale  Gu:da  Biccmeri/  who  wn^  papal  legate  in  England 
about  A, P.  1^22.  5,  *  Ilep<jn.ee  h  la  question  :  que  doit  on  k 
lEsfiagne  ? '  lierlint  178«j,  and  al'terwards  translated  into 
Sj>ani§lj.  It  is  a  reply  to  sonic  harsh  judgments  upon  Spain 
in  the  artic  le  '  Eijiagne  '  in  the  *■  Enryclo|iedic  Methodique,' 
Denina  shows  that  Spain  has  contributed  more  than  is  gene- 
ritUy  supi*oscd  tu  the  European  stores  of  sciences,  letters,  and 
Hue  arts.  6^  *■  Esttb  aur  les  traces  aneiennes  du  Caractcrc  des 
Italiens  modemeSf  des  Sardes,  et  des  Corses/  Dcniim  was  a 
great  supporter  of  the  theory  of  the  influence  of  dimatc  on 
the  character  of  nations.  7,  *  Bibliopea,  essia  TArte  di  coinpor 
Libri.'  8,  *  Istona  politics  e  letteraria  della  Grecia  libera,' 
which  ends  at  the  death  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander. 

(ITgoni,  DMt  Letteraium  Itolimui  ndla  seccmda  meth  des 
Sccolo  X  VIII. ;  liarbier,  A^otirc  sur  la  Vie  et  les  prindpaui 
tmvfwjoi  de  Drnina^  in  the  *  Mugaxin  Encyclopeditpie  ■  for 
JarmaVv,  1814/) 

DENNEH,  BALTIIASAR,  a  celebrated  German  |M>rtrait 
painter,  distinguished  above  all  i>thpr  artists  for  the  elaborate 
finish  of  his  workj ;  tiioir  exlnmriiinary  finish  however  is 
their  chief  merit.  Of  Dt^rmer**  early  life  little  b  known  ;  he 
was  bom  in  Altona  in  1<>85^  and  lived  some  lime  with  a 
painter  at  Danzig ;  after  having  dif^tinguished  himself  at  the 
courts  of  several  Gennan  princes,  he  came  by  the  invitation 
of  George  I.  to  London.  He  spent  a  few  years  in  England, 
but  his  success  here  was  not  what  he  had  anticif>ated  ;  he 
excited  more  surprise  than  admif^tion,  and  he  ieft  this  country 
in  17*28,  After  |M*rforfnLng  various  journeys  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  he  died  rich  at  Rostock ^  in  Mecklenburg,  in  1749| 
or,  accorfling  to  Van  Gool,  at  Hamburg  in  1747.  Though 
Denner  bestowed  more  labour  upon  his  pictures  than  any 
j>ainter  probably  ever  did,  he  still  contrived  to  paint  a  con- 
siderable number;  some  are  however  more  hnished  than  i 
others,  but  some  arc  finished  with  a  degree  of  attention  lo  the 
minutiae  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  examined  lliem. 
Yet  in  a  personal  inspection,  in  some  cases,  recourse  to  the 
magnifying  glass  is  said  to  be  necessary,  to  do  justice  to  his 
laborious  execution.  There  is  the  heatf  of  an  old  woman  in 
the  gallery  of  Vienna,  for  which  the  Emperor  Charles  VL 
gave  him  4700  inipcrial  florins ;  Dcnner's  own  portrait  in  his 
forty-^econd  year,  in  a  similar  style,  is  placed  neiir  it.  There 
are  also  two  old  he^ids  of  extraordinarily  high  finish  in  the 
ffaflery  of  Munich,  said  to  be  the  |»ortraits  of  the  artist's  I 
mther  tmd  motjier,  Denner  painted  many  of  the  Cicrman 
prhem  of  bit  day,  and  three  kings,  one  of  whom^  Frederic 


IV.  of  Denmark,  he  painted,  according  to  Van  G<wl|4 
twenty  times ;  the  other  two  were  Peter  III-  of  BaiB 

Augustus  II.  of  Poland. 

(Van  Gool,  Nieuwe  Schouburg  der  K^dtrtaUMeht  i 
schiiders^  &c.) 

DENON,    DOMINIQUE  VIVANT,   BAROK,  tf 
bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Chilo{is-sur'Sa6ne,  In  1747.  Tm 
from  his  early  youth  his  bios  was  for  the  arts  ofdc^^^ii^ 
some  years  devoted  himself  to  them  as  an  amat 
he  was  early  distinguished  for  hit  taste  and  jud;. 
ters  of  viriii ;  Louis  XV,  employed  blm  to  make  u  ixmtn 
of  antique  gems  for  Madame  Pompadour.     Ue  opi 
however  his  active  career  in  life  as  a  diploinatitit,  ami 
attached  to  the  Ru&sian  embassy.    Upon  the  aeoeauoo  alli 
XVL,  lie  found  a  vahuible  patron  in  the  minister  for  " 
affiurSj  tlie  Conite  de  Vcrgennes,  who  sent  DenoQ  on  a 
to  Switzerland,  when   he   took   the  opportunity  id  fii 
Voltaire  at  Femey,  and  drew  a  portrait  of  him,  m\ae^ 
engraved  by  Hi,  Aubin.     lie  ^nas  neuLt  sent  by  hk  (it 
Naples,  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  imder  the  Coasto 
moiit  d'Amboise.     He  lived  seven  jeara  at  Naploi^a 
voted  much  of  his  time  to  ihc  stucfy  of  the  arti»  ify 
etching  and  mezzotint  engraving.     He  abo  at  NapKv  Mi 
two  or  three  days  in  the  capacity  of  ChargiS  d*Aftipv 
France,  in  the  interim  between  the  rpsignatioo  of  M.  C 
mont  d'Amtioise,  in  1782,  and  the  arrival  of  his  nirroM 
de  TaUeyrand.     The  death  of  the  Cotnte  de  VeTgaoMli 
ever  pot  an  end  to  Denon's  diplomatical  career,  and  hm  tb 
forth  adopted  the  arts  of  design  as  his  professioti.    H«  ma 
from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in  I7«7.    lii 
through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Qualreoi^  dr  Qaia 
lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  ilie  i 
bis  presentation   work  was  an  insigniHcant  etc^m|^  d 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  after  L.  Giordano.    Hf 
to  Italy »  sfient  five  years  at  Venice,  and  some  timi- 
he  then  visited  Switzerland,  where  he  IcMmed  ili; 
had  been  sequestered,  and  hin  name  enrolled   i 
emigrants.       Notwithstanding  this   tlireatcning 
affairs,  he  ventured  to  make  his  igipearaucc  ml  Idn 
hut  for  the  assistance  of  David,  he  would  have  been 
David   contrived   to  have  his  name  erased  from  tbi 
emigrants,  and  procured  him  an  order  from  ihit 
to  design  and  engrave  a  set  of  republican  costuni 
engaged    in    this  oocn^Mition    during    tbe    bomn  fif 
Revolution. 

After  the  more  violent  features  of  tlic  Revolntiim  U 
sided,  the  house  of  Madame  Beauhamoia  ma  a 
Q (traction  where  the  most  distinguished  meo  in ; 
literature,  and  science  frequently  mci ;  and  here 
came  aeomiinted  with  llonapiJrte,  whose  exploits 
eommaniled  the  admiration  of  alL    Denon  was  a  loait 
admirer  of  the  great  general^  and  when  Na|>Qleon 
in   1798,   to   accompny   him  on    his   eipeditkon  to 
Denon,  tliough  in  hLs  tifly -first  year,  embraced  tlie 
with    the    yfrnost    enthusiasm.      lie   acoompaaj 
Dcsaix  in  his  expedition  into  IJpp^''  Egypt,  and  < 
whole  stay  of  Napoleon  in  the  East  he  v*ti    *    "  ' 
drawing  all  the  most  blerestlng  and  striking  Egyptfd 
ments.     He  returned  with  Napoleon  to  Kranoe,  aatfl 
short  space  of  about  two  years  pfublisbed  his 
Egypt — *  Voyage  dans  la  Ik-sse  et  la  Haute  T  _^ 
les  Campagnes  du  Gdndral  BonQj>arte/  2  toI£'1 
a  sci'ond  edition  in  4to.  was  published  in  the  ame 
smaller  edition  in  1804.     A  veiy  elegant  quarto  i 
published  in  London,  in  1802,*  by  M    T  '         wjtkj 
ap|:ic>ndices  by  various  members  of  the 
or  *■  Instilut  du  Cairo,'  in  addition   to  L'm 
original  text.      This  work,  which,  as  the  prodii 
individual,  is  a  noble  monument  f*f  /"I    if^'fustry,  < 
is  professedly  simply  descriptive  i  aoo  ni 

ha])[iened  to  him^  he  designedly  u>  rouiallby 

whether  with  reference  to  origin,  objoct,  or  {irindpier] 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  thii  work^  Denuo  \ 
by  iia[K)leon  dirccteur-gencral  de/)  Musto,  a  poit  ' 
influence ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  at  the  Rttui  atiiaUj 
his  retirement^  he  occupied  himself  in  preparmf  a  f 
history  of  art,  for  which  he  prepared^  by  the  aKiadliCii 
artists,  miiny  lithographic  4tr      '  '       l*;  did  imp!  j 

conqrk'te  the  text.     'I  he  iii'  si-ai 

his  nephews,  in  1829,  in  4  ^^n^,  i<>mm.  unticr  tSie  tilie '1 
mens  des  Arts  du  Dessin,  chc2  Irs  peunJcv,  (ant  loei 
modemes,  rcclK^illis  par  Jc  ikron  de  b^rao,  imir 
THistoire  des  Arts/  &c.     Denon  died  at  £arii  ui  l$tt^ 
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lt*»  efdifQp  are  numeroiw,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
ew  ire  chicfljr  in  imitAtion  of  the  style  of  Rembrandt, 
sist  of  portraits^  historical  and  tfenre  pitH^is,  from 
nd  Flemish  mastors.  liosidcs  his  Voyage  in  Eprpt, 
llbof  of  the  followingr  literary  productions: — Oulie, 
ioa  P^,*  a  Cf>medy  in  three  acts,  1769  ;  *  Voyage  en 

\  Blalte**  1788  ;  *  Discount  wir  les  Monumcn*  d'An- 
irrivds  d'ltalic/  1  &04 ;  several  biographical  notices  of 
in  tJie  *  Gftleric  des  Homines  c^lfefcJea ;'  aud  *  Point  do 
Mil/ a  tale.  1812. 

rta  Membre  de  rinstitut,  of  the  c\as6  of  fine  arta, 
if  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  and  knight  of  the  Russian 
^  St  Anne,  and  of  the  Bavarian  crown.  11  o  was 
Baron  by  Napoleon, 

atbiatt,  182&;  Biographie  UhiverBdkj  Suj^,} 
TAlilAj  a  genua  of  |ilants  belonging  to  (he  natirral 
nicifene,  the  sub-order  Siliquosa^  unu  the  tribe  A  ra- 
it has  a  laneeolatc  eompre*«ed  pod,  flat  nerveless 
I  cmpttate  stigtna  ;  the  mhhJs  in  a  tingle  row»  the  funi- 
lated,  winged.  The  Coral -wort,  Z).  httlhifeia^  is  the 
■ili^h  species  of  this  g-enus.  It  has  a  simple  stem, 
>  ledtes,  the  lower  leaves  pinnate »  the  up|»er  leaves 
dftc  axlifi  of  the  leaves  producing  bulbs.  It  has  a  thick 
hiaoma  with  tooth-like  knobs,  hence  its  name.  The 
ire  roae-eoloured  or  purple.  It  is  a  rare  plant  in  Eug* 
ml  it  is  found    in  tnc  neighbourhood  of  Timbridge 

(  Be  bi  n  jsrton ,  Man  unL  ) 
IJNCIATION,     [DiLtoBicat,  P.  C\  S.] 
DARA.     [Abies,  P.  C,  p.  54.] 
ARTURE.     [Pi,aADiNG,  P.C] 
OSIT,     The  term  is  applietl  to  tJie  sum  of  money 
ader  43  Geo.  11 L  c,  46,  a  man  mipfht  dc[K)*it  with  tlie 
f^  be  was  arrested^  instead  uf  putting  in  special  bail, 
oant  of  the  depoait  was  the  sum  sworn  to  on  the  back 
rfit.     (Blackstone's  Cktmm.  iii.  290.) 
Bit  is  aUo  used  for  any  ^uni  of  money  which  a  man  puts 
Mds  of  another  as  a  kind  of  security  for  the  fultilmcnt 
^peemetil,  or  as  a  part  fmyment  In  advance. 
Bbmui  woitl  defxisitum  siik^niHcd  anything  which  a  man 
be  haiida  of  another  to  keep  till  it  was  asked  Imek, 

anything  being  given  to  the  depositarius  for  bis 
The  depositor  was  called  deponena  or  depri^itor. 
poaittary  was  bound  to  take  care  of  the  thing,  and  to 
kkI  any  damage  ttiat  happened  to  it  tbnnigh  iraiiduLcnt 
(dolus)  or  gross  neglect  (kta  culpa),  l^be  depc>sitor 
ecover  the  thing  by  action  ;    but  the  dejiositflry  was 

to  satisfaction  for  any  loss  that  he  sustained  in  ibe 
if  the  deposit  by  any  default  (culpi)  on  the  part  of  the 
r*  The  depositary  could  nmke  no  usi;  of  ibe  tlc[)usit, 
ifith  the  permission  of  the  de]K>aitor,  either  given  in 
words  or  arising  from  implication.  If  a  man  relWd 
ti  a  deposit,   and   was  condetnneil   rn   au   action  uf 

(«rtio  deposit!),  infamy  (infainia)  was  a  conseipicnce 
condemnation. 

16,  tit.  3;  Juvenal,  Sut,  xiii.  60.) 
RESSION  OF  MERCURY  is  intended,  here,  to 
the  diminution  of  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
ibe  of  a  barometer  in  efin?equence  of  a  small  quantity 
hich,  from  accidents  in  carriage  or  otherwise^  may  get 
ipper  extremity  of  the  tube  and  there  act,  by  its  elas* 
Q  the  head  of  the  cobimn.  When  the  barometer  is 
iployed  in  detonniuing  the  relative  heights  of  ground, 
lot  be  |joBsible  to  get  this  air  out  nt  tht^  tube  by  any 
a  the  power  of  the  observer,  and  it  then  Ix'comcs  ne- 
Ift  have  a  formula  by  w  hich  a  correction  niay  be  ap- 

the  obiervetl  height  of  the  mercury  at  any  station,  tn 
»  have  the  height  at  which  the  top 
olumn  would  stand  if  the  tube  were 
&  air. 

his  puqjose,  before  setting  out,  the 
of  ine  column  of  mercury  in  the 
6  instnimeiit  must  be  com|»anxl 
f  height  in  uuo  which  is  perlect,  rn 
'  1  he  measure  of  the  elasticity 

1 1  is  ct)n fined  in  the  tip[>cr 

y  r  I  trie  tube.  Let  AC  be  the 
k  tJie  Ijoro  of  the  tube  alx>ve  A,  t!ie 
>f  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  AB 
pht  of  the  column  in  a  liarcmiebT 
n  air,  nnd  AB'  the  observed  heigbt 
lefective  instrument.  It  being  un* 
hat  these  heights  arc  read  at  tlic 
i  ^jkce,  so  that  tlic  tem[ieralurc 
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and  density  of  the  air  may  be  the  same ;  and  tlso  that  both 
instruments  are  provided  with  adjusting  screws  so  thut  tlie 
surfaces  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  cisterns  may  be  matle  to 
coincide  with  the  zeros  of  the  scales  of  inches.  Then  tho 
pressure  of  the  oxtermd  atmosphere  sup|)orting  the  eobmui 
AB,  nnd  ibe  difference  l)etween  that  pressure  and  the  pressure 
equivalent  to  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  QW  &upjx)rtitig  the 
column  Ali'j  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  a  cnlumn  of  mer- 
cury in  BB'  measures  the  pressure  last  mentioned  :  let  this  be 
represented  by  ml,  in  which  /  is  equal  to  the  height  BB', 

Now,  on  removing  the  instrument  to  another,  gu[»p06e  a 
higher,  station,  let  the  observed  heigbt  of  the  mercury  in  the 
imperfect  bjir^jmeter  (no  more  air  being  suppcfsed  to  have 
entered)  l>e  AD  ;  then  the  air  which,  before,  oirupied  the 
.sjMice  CB',  occupies  CD,  and  its  elastic  force  is  diminisheil 
in  the  inverse  rutio  of  those  spaces  or  heights ;  therefore,  \i 
CB'  be  represented  by  a,  and  CD  by  fr, 

al 
b  *  a    1 :    ml  :  m~r  \ 

and  the  last  term  expresses  the  pcssure  of  the  confined  air  on 
D,  the  lop  of  the  column  of  mercury.  This  term  udded  to 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  uicrcury  AD,  which  may  be  re- 
prc5ented  by  mh  {h  being  the  obiervetl  height  AD)  will  he 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury  at  tlic  same 
time  and  place  in  a  barometer  which  is  free  from  air.     This 

al 
last  being  represented  by  mA' ;  it  follows  that  A'  -  A  -f  -7- 1 

al 
or  T  is  to  be  added  to  the  ob^rvcd  height  in  order  to  obtain 

the  corrected  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  at  the  station. 

DERC^A.     (STEirrLrmA,  P,  C.  Sj 

DERME'STIDjE  (from  tiff»/if;^c,  a  moth  or  worm  tliat 
eats  skins),  a  tribe  of  pcntameroiis  coleO|it*TnuJi  insects,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Clavicomes.  It  includes  the  genera 
Attpiffiphortis,  Dtrmesteji^  Megatoma,  Attaffenmy  Nogodemm, 
Anthremts^  and  Giobutirome.  Tiie  species  of  the  typicHl 
genus,  Dennesten,  are  homiless  insects  in  their  perfect  state, 
living  on  flowers,  but  whilst  in  the  condition  of  larva*  they  uro 
most  destructive  creatures  and  great  pests  to  the  naturalist  from 
the  mischief  they  do  among  his  collections,  more  especially  of 
skins.  They  are  distributed  through  Europe,  New  Holland, 
Africa,  and  America. 

DERRICK  J  SAMUEL,  whose  name  occupies  an  obscure 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  centurj^  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  Ixjrn  in  1724,  He  was  first  a  linen-drapei  in 
Dublin,  but  alxiut  1748  became  professionally  an  author  in 
London  J  and  soon  afterwards  apjxjared  unsuccessfully  as  an 
actor*  A  life  of  irregularity  ana  debauchery  introduced  him 
to  some  fashionable  acquaintances,  whose  influenec  procured 
his  a|»|)oiutmtnt  to  succeed  Ikniu  Na^b  as  master  of  the  cere- 
monies at  Bath  and  Timbridge,  His  extravagant  habits 
remained  with  bim  there,  and  be  died  very  poor,  in  March, 
I7(i9.  His  avowed  literary  works  are  of  litde  importance. 
His  edition  of  Dryden  did  mtire  credit  to  the  printer  than  to 
the  editor.  His  tninsbtion  of  tlie  third  Satire  uf  Juvenal 
was  commended  at  the  time  it  apjteared. 

DESIGN,  SCHOOLS  OF,  Bmjiish  Sckooh(fI)€mJn.--- 
ln  the  year  1835  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
apijointedto  inquire  *  into  the  best  means  of  ex  tending  a  know- 
leagc  of  the  arte  and  of  the  principles  of  design  among  the  peo- 
ple (especially  the  manufacturing  j>opulation)  of  this  country  ; 
also  tomquirc  into  the  constitution,  management,  andefrcets  of 
institutions  connected  with  the  arts,*  Numerous  witnesses, 
examined  Irefore  the  committee,  deposed  to  the  great  cost  and 
irn|K>rtanee  of  procuring  designs,  patterns,  and  models  for  ma- 
nufactured articles,  such  oa  shoula  win  approval  by  their  ele- 
gance and  good  taste ;  and  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  the 
opinion  that  the  French,  from  a  better  system  of  instruction 
in  the  arts  of  design,  are  more  successful  in  patterns  and  designs 
generally  than  our  own  countrymen. 

In  llic  early  part  of  the  next  year,  183S,  another  committee 
was  appointee!,  by  whom  nearly  forty  witnesses  were  examined  ; 
and  in  the  Report  made  by  the  committee  to  the  House  they 
advert  with  expressions  of  ri^gret  to  the  little  en  courage  men  t 
which  had  been  given  in  this  country  to  the  cultivation  of  tasto 
among  workmen,  *  To  us,*  the  Re|w)rt  ptates,  *  a  peculiarly 
manufacturing  nation,  the  connexiou  between  art  and  manu- 
factures is  most  important ;  and  for  this  merely  economical 
reason  (were  there  no  higher  motive)  it  equally  im])orta  us  to 
encotjrage  art  in  its  loftier  attriimtes ;  since  it  is  admitted  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  more  exolted  branches  of  design  tends 
to  advance  the  humblest  pursuits  of  industry,  while  the  con- 
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nexionornrtwith  manufacture  has  often  developed  the  jrcn'ms 
of  the  freiilcfit  masters  in  design.*  (p.  3/)  The  general  re- 
cenjmcndtttions  o(  the  committee  were,  that  there  should  be  a 
*  Norm  Ell  Sehool  of  Desigif  established  by  the  government, 
V iicre  both  iheorctiaiJ  and  praetical  instruction  should  be  given 
on  the  applieaiion  of  art  to  manufactures ;  that  there  should 
be  *  loeaf  or  *  braneh'  schools  established  at  the  chief  seats 
of  inauufacturCj  such  us  Manchester,  Coventry,  Ihe  Potteries, 
Sheflieid,  &c. ;  that  the  govennnent  should  advance  part  of  the 
funds  for  such  branch  schools,  the  remainder  bein^^  provided  by 
those  hx-ally  interested  ;  that  encouragrcnient  should  in  every 
way  be  artbnled  to  tlio  cstablislnnent  of  ^  Museums  of  Art* 
in  provincial  towns,  as  a  means  of  ditTusin^  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  art;  that  easy  access  should  be  affonled  to  Botanieitl 
Gardens,  wherever  practicable,  an  a  medium  of  obtaining 
knowledge  respecting  the  forms  and  colours  of  flowers;  and 
that  the  princijjles  of  dc^i|fn  should  form  a  portion  of  any  per- 
manent system  of  national  education. 

These  reeommendations  embraced  a  wide  sco|>c ;  but  that 
pari  of  them  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  School  of 
DesJ^  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  government.  In  the  same 
year  the  Board  of  Trade  recommended  to  tlie  Treiisury  an 
appii*;ation  to  parliament  for  a  grant  of  1500/.  for  the  c«ta- 
blbhmcnt  of  a  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House,  It  was 
jjrof»o&cd  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  seherae  to  a  council 
of  coni[»otent  jwrsonst  guided  by  such  regtdationa  as  the  go* 
vemment  should  make  for  the  proper  eatpenditure  of  the 
public  money.  It  was  further  pro(K>sed  that  the  officers  of  the 
school  should  consist  of  a  director,  two  masters,  and  one  or  more 
assistants ;  that  the  duty  of  the  director  or  curator  should  be 
to  selert  proper  objects  for  the  museum ,  to  submit  estimates 
af  the  ei peruse  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  manage  the  system 
of  mstniction  in  the  school ;  that  the  school  should  be  o|x"n  to 
all  applictuits,  upon  ftaymcnt  of  a  small  fee  ;  that  the  nutseum 
shouhl  by  degrees  be  furnished  with  books >  casts,  specimens, 
dm  wings,  and  prints;  and  that  exhibitions,  premiums,  and 
noinindl  rewarfls  shoidd  be  introduced,  as  incentives  to  im- 
provement. In  partial  conformity  with  this  plan,  two  schools, 
morning  and  evening,  were  ofiened  in  1837.  The  fee  payable 
was  a  montlily  one»  amounting  (from  tlio  opening  of  the 
Bcbool  to  the  end  of  tho  ycir  J  838)  to  I6s.  per  month  for  the 
munrmg  school^  and  4^,  f)er  month  to  tliu  evening  seltool  ;  stnd 
the  number  of  pupils,  who  piiid  tliese  monthly  rates  varied 
from  ei|4ht  to  twciUy-livo  in  the  morniug  school,  and  from 
eighteen  to  fifty-eight  in  the  evening  school  At  the  coni- 
njcneement  of  the  year  1839  a  reduction  was  made  in  tho 
morning  school  fee  Irom  I6s.  to  4^.,  and  in  the  evening iM^hool 
i\*&  from  4s*  to  2^.  Mr.  Pnpworth  was  director  of  thesdiool 
till  Au>ru:4t,  1838 ;  after  which  he  was  surceedcd  by  Mr.Dyce. 
In  the  sjjring  of  i^3H  Mr.  Dyee,  wiio  had  been  sent  abroad 
by  tiie  couucil  of  the  School  of  Design,  manle  a  Report  to  the 
Itf^ai-d  of  Trade,  giving  the  result  of  certain  inquiries  which  he 
1 1  ad  instituted  on  tho  Continent,  the  object  of  which  wds  to  de- 
tertJiine  whether  foreign  Schools  of  Design  present  indi^  idually 
a  uicnkd  which  might  be  proper  to  follow  in  organizing  the 
s<!botd  at  Somerset  House,  or  eoHectively  any  comnmn  charac- 
ter or  principle  which  might  serve  as  a  general  guide  in  making 
out  the  course  of  instruction.  Mr.  Dyce  visited  France,  Bol- 
pium,  Prussia,  and  other  countries,  and  gave  a  full  account  of 
the  Schools  of  Design  in  those  countries  ;  from  which  he  drew 
the  inferentM*  that,  though  there  was  no  one  school  la^lculated 
to  serve  as  a  model,  there  wad  a  general  lipirit  or  c-haracter 
|»ervftding  the  whole:  this  general  spirit  consisted  in  making 
the  Schools  of  Design  not  mere  drawing  schools,  but  institutions 
ibr  tlic  study  of  design  in  connexion  with  mechanical  art. 

In  February,  lS41,a  rcfjort  made  by  the  council  of  the 
Sehool  of  Design  to  the  Board  of  Trade*  detailed  tho  chief  re- 
sell ts  obtained  from  tho  opening  of  the  school  dov*Ti  to  that 
jicriotl.  At  first  only  a  morning  school,  from  ten  till  four  o'clock, 
\s  as  established  ;  but  in  order  to  meet  the  object  in  view  more 
fully,  an  evening  school  meeting  from  six  to  nine  was  after- 
wards established,  and  much  more  fully  attended  than  that 
behl  in  tlie  morning.  Soon  after  and  c-onse^nent  ujxjn  rc- 
counncndatl€»ns  in  this  Kcfiort  tlie  Treasury  arranged  that  the 
sum  of  10,000/.  should  bcplacedatthedisfMjsal  of  the  council, 
for  the  eatablishment  of  Branch  Schools  in  tlio  more  imjjortant 
tijwna.  ApplicivtJoiis  lutd  been  made  to  the  Board  from  mmiy 
of  the  manuhiciuriug  towns  to  this  efiect ;  and  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  aid  in  the  object.  The  terms  proposed  were  as 
follow  :  lat.  That  5000/.  should  be  expended  in  making  a  col- 
lection of  nmidds  in  the  various  departments  of  art,  from  which 
casts  might  Im^  hiniishcd  cilhergrutuitoiudy  or  at  a  very  cheap 
""'^ '  Alt/,  Thit  5000A  should  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  con- 


tribntiona  of  the  supporters  -  i    i 
the  outfit  and  engagement  ol 
tribution  from  tlio  publir 
amount  of  each  province, 
for  Uie  proper  managemciu  ^h 
the  council  to  the  accei*larioe  i 
of  such  conditions  being  seci: 
of  the  scho£)Is  by  an  oiliocr  af' 

During  the  progress  of  iLr 
prizes  have  taken  place,  consisting  of  Bums  < 
four,  or  five  guineai»  each,  presented  eithefjl^ 
or  by  individuals  who  felt  an  iuten^st   in   tbc  '| 
decorative  art.      At  tirst  these  pnnes  wore  gi% 
best  designs   in  c*ertain   branches  of  indu 
taste ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  elemei>ti 
ing ;  and  some  of  the  prizes  were 
mens   of   drawing,    pajnting^   or    i 
flowers ;  the  others  being  awarded  ir^r  ne^n 
purposes^  such  aa  wall-napers,  printed  i 
plate,  stained  glass,  ana  other  articles  in  the  ( 

The    plan  of  i mstniction   was  modified  to 
form : — It  was  divided  'mln  three  sectional 
comprised  drawing,  modelling,  and  colouriag-i 
into  many  branches  ;  the  seeoad  comprised  II 
ciples,  and  practice  of  ornamental  art,  distingfilMi| 
mediieval,  and  modem  styles;  while  the  thtrdj 
practiced  application  of  the  above  studies  to  i 
designs  for  iminufacturcs.     Hitherto  we  belli 
been  dtmc  towards  an  efficient  mode  of  in 
two  latter  brancheB. 

With  respect  to  drawings  and  csasts^  the  i 
about  the  year  1842,  put  in  for63  the  following  i 
—-1st,  an  elementary  work  on  ornamental 
pare*l  by  the  director,  Mr,  Dyce,  and  publii 
jindj  a  collection  of  ornaments  was  procurml^ 
den  Beaux  Arts  at  Pans,  with  a  view  to  t|| 
nmulds  and  eitsts  for  general  diffusion  in  thi 
purchase  was  made  of  copies  of  Id 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  the  copies  in  <:i4di 

on  canvas  screens  tiie  tame  size  as  die  tiri^nidA. 

Anotimr  feature  was,    the  establishtnent  of 
School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House^  in 
The  object  wns,  to  Instruct  females  in  the  mrtt  < 
manufacturing  purposes ;  and  the  onuncil  in  relvL 
remarked^  that  ^  Tne  fitness  of  such  an  oerupetioiii 
the  various  branches  of  ornamental   manufa« 
their  taste  and  judgment   are  athipttnl;  the 
enlarging  the  field  of  employ nient  for  wcll-i 
and   the  successful   precedent  of  a  similar 
Continent,  appeared  to  the  council  to  tti 
for  adopting  this  measure/    The  room  which  1 
8Cylpture*room  of  the  Royal  Acaiiemy  at  Somen 
set  fl|iQrt   for    (liia  school ;  and  Mrs,  M^iaa, 
paintings  had  often  apiieared  in  the  public  eih 
apnointed  superintendent  of  the  school* 

With  respect  to  the  branch  schools  («fwh 
before  been  established  at  SpitnlfiehUV  the 
Manchester,  York,  Coventry,  Slieftieldt  N« 
castle,  Norwich,  and   Birmingham,  as  the  i 
grants ;  w^ith  a  nrospcetive  extension  to  othe 
oSered,     In  all   these  cases  the  grant 
outfit,  varying  from  300^.  to  500/  ;  and  an  an 
three  yeai^,  varying  from  150/.  to  3506: 
years  being  fixed  upon  to  test  the  syften. 
m  the  development  of  the  system  was  the  < 
*  exhibition,^.'      It  was   apeedily  found 
deficiency  of  qualified  teaeners  for  tho 
as  a  means  of  obviating  the  diffictdty,  six  exhih 
eieh  were  founded,  to  he  given  to  those 
be  found  to  advance  most  rapidly  in  tiieir  i 
bit  ions  to  continue  for  a  jwriod  not  eac 
From  among  exhi bit i oners  of  this  class  i 
for  the  branch  schools  at  Spitaifields,  Nuttmg 
and  York,  and  al'ter wards  for  other  schools, 
jially  during  the  years  1S41  aiid  184-'  tliat  \\m 
sures  were  established;    and   ^t'   ♦•"  ^\r^xt 
change  was  made  in  the  dixt 

Mr.  Wilson  to  that  office,  Mj    l    Ler 

duties  of  hispector  of  tlie  provitK'iai  scshools.'    Aj 
ccnlly,  upon  bis  resignation)  Mr.  Ambroie  Po 
appointed  the  inspector. 

In  tlie  autumn  of  1844  Mr.  Townsend,  cfiie  of  ^ 
proceeded  to  Paris,  with  a  view  Of  oliiaiaiii^  f 
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tate  of  the  arts  of  design  in  Ptris.  On  his  return  he 
•d  a  Report  to  the  coundl,  in  which  he  entered  with 
linuteness  into  the  subject.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
also  Tisited  Paris ;  the  former  with  the  view  of  pur- 
various  artides  of  manufacture,  at  the  '  Exposition ' 
ook  place  at  Paris  last  year,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
rset  HoDie ;  and  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  studymg 
n-painting  at  Sevres,  with  a  view  to  the  establisliment 
s  tor  tbit  purpose  in  the  government  School  of  Desi^. 
•port  made  by  this  lady  contains  much  valuable  in- 
Mi  as  to  the  probability  of  employing  females  in  the 
brmcbea  of  manufacture. 

Report  of  the  Council  for  the  present  year,  just  issued, 
bwntbedetailstotheendof  April,  1845.  Fromthisit 
,  that  die  number  of  students  on  the  books  of  the  Mom- 
oolyfrom  May,  1844,  to  April,  1845,  varied  from  60  to 
the  Evening  School,  from  125  to  226 ;  and,  in  the  Fe- 
bod,  from  43  to  65.  The  largest  number  attending  at 
» was  192,  at  the  Evenine  School,  in  January.  In  almost 
lepartments  an  increase  m  the  numbers  had  token  place 
jared  with  the  year  1843-4.  The  following  table 
e  relative  ages  of  the  students,  in  the  month  of  Fc- 
1845:— 

Agn.  Morniag  School.       Ere ninf  Sehocd. 

12  to  15      ...      31      ..      .  0 

15to20  ...  41  ...  115 
20  to  25  ...  21  ..  .  83 
25to30  .  .  .  7  .  .  .  17 
30to35    .     .    •      4     .     .     .         8 

mber  of  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Council,  in 
ry,  1845,  was  10,  and  the  number  of  students  at  that 

follows -.—Somerset  House,  396;  Spitalfields,  190; 
sster,  150;  Birmingham,  257  ;  Coventry,  106;  Shcf- 
>7;  Nottingham,  36;  York,  76;  Newcastle,  140; 
v^SeO;— total,  1558. 

rings  have  been  obtiuned  from  Italy  of  arabesques, 
pavements,  terra-cottas,  &c.  M.  Guizot  has  presented 
dioob  casts  from  the  celebrated  ^tcs  of  the  Baptistery 
ence.  Specimens  of  paper-hanging,  silk,  glass,  porce- 
onze,  wax  ornaments,  and  other  objects,  have  been 
nd  or  presented  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  Books 
sen  pnrdiased  or  presented,  forming  a  library  of  rcfer- 
L  matters  relating  to  art  and  decoration ;  and  some  of 
noka  are,  under  certain  regulations,  lent  out  to  the 
L  Books  have  been  sent  by  the  Council  to  all  the 
ial  schools,  in  some  cases  as  a  gift,  and  in  others  on  loan, 
nferred  from  one  school  to  another  in  succession.  In 
sale  School,  the  students  are  in  most  coses  preparing 

or  other  of  the  following  employments  : — pattem- 
n,  designers  for  wood-engraving,  for  lithography,  for 
I'l  boMS,  for  porcelain,  and  for  ornamental  articles 
ly ;  or  else  as  teachers:  and  the  specimens  produced 
1  ooBprise,  among  o^ers,  patterns  for  lace,  for  chintz, 
•paper,  for  porcelain,  &c.  On  two  days  in  the  week, 
ioQ  in  wood-engravine  is  given  to  a  small  class.  The 
flEered  to  students  at  Midsummer  of  the  present  year 
Icdffoa  for  carpets,  silk-damask  hangings,  table-covers, 
angmgs,  furniture  and  chintz,  chandeliers,  &c. ;  as  also 
csquea,  frescoes,  encaustics,  drawings,  original  models, 
imn  casts,  drawines  of  flowers,  &c. :  most  of  these  are 
ed  for  in  the  Male  Schools  only,  but  some  are  open 
the  Female  School. 

nl  rooms  in  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House 
id  for  the  purposes  of  the  school.  The  room  for 
■le  students  is  on  a  different  floor,  and  wholly  dis- 
vm  the  others.  The  morning  and  evening  students 
■dc  schools  have  three  rooms  appropriated  to  them. 

first,  an  anteroom,  the  walls  are  covered  with  spcci- 
f  freaoo,  encaustic,  distemper,  oil,  and  other  kinds  of 
P,  oomprisine  arabesques  and  ornamental  subjects  gene- 
the  cofnes  trom  the  arabesques  of  the  Vatican  are 

ri  revolving  quadrangular  pillars,  for  the  convcni- 
students  oopjring  ihem.  Beyond  this  room  is  the 
MMu  where  the  greater  part  of  the  students  assemble ; 
nrided  with  long  ranges  of  desks  and  scats,  and  con- 
es lor  suspending  the  drawings  or  other  objects  which 
le  copied ;  and  there  are  portfolios  at  hand  for  contain- 
mee  collection  of  ornamental  designs  and  drawings. 
I  side  of  the  room  is  a  bench  where  the  studies  in  model- 
» ponued ;  and  near  it  are  plaster  casts  conveniently 
for  copying.  Around  the  room,  at  a  considerable 
firom  the  ground,  is  a  gallery,  the  walls  of  which  arc 
ith  plaater  casts,  illustrating  various  kinds  of  decorative 
r.  C.  S.,  No.  60. 


art.  Adjoining  this  large  room  is  a  smaller  one  containing 
ca^ts  from  statues,  busts,  groups,  friezes,  bassi-rilievi,  and 
other  specimens  in  plaster,  with  conveniences  for  drawing  and 
copying. 

Admission  to  the  schools  is  not  obtained  without  a  recom- 
mendation from  re8]XM;table  individuals  ;  and  the  fees  payable 
continue  the  same  in  amount  as  they  have  been  for  some  time 
past ;  viz.  4s.  per  month  in  the  Morning  School,  and  2s.  per 
month  in  the  £vening  School  and  the  Female  School. 

Foreign  Sc/iooU  cf  Design,— Ur.  Dyce  (*  Pari.  Pap/ 
1840,  vol.  xziz.  p.  633)  states  that  the  present  svstem  of  Art- 
education  in  Prussia  consists  of  Primary  or  Elementary  In- 
struction ;  Secondary  and  Normal  Instruction ;  and  Acade- 
mical Instruction,  in  the  Schools  of  Fine  Art ;  a  division  cor- 
responding very  closely  with  the  system  followed  in  Prussia 
for  general  education  (for  which  see  Schools,  P.  C.^.  In 
Prussia,  *  under  the  term  Fine  Arty  every  species  of  oecora- 
tive  desi^  is  supposed  to  be  included  ;  no  diflTerence  in  prin- 
ciple bemg  recognised  between  that  kind  of  art  which  is 
applicable  to  manufacture,  and  that  which  has  for  its  object 
the  poetical,  the  imaginative,  or  the  historical.  The  imme- 
diate result  of  this  opinion  is,  that,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
the  diflcrcnce  between  a  school  of  design  for  manufacture  and 
an  academy  of  fine  art  is  made  to  consist  not  in  the  kind  of 
instruction  afforded,  but  in  the  amount  or  degree  to  which  it 
is  carried.'  The  P^lementary  Schools,  of  which  there  is  one 
at  Berlin,  one  at  Diisseldorf,  and  several  others  in  provincial 
towns,  give  instruction  in  '  Drawing  from  the  Antique,' 
*  Modelling  from  the  Antique,'  and  '  Geometrical  and  Archi- 
tectural Drawing.'  The^  are  open  to  all  applicants,  on  pay- 
ment of  an  average  fee  of  about  twelve  shillinn  per  annum. 

The  next  higher  grade  includes  two  schools,  the  *  Gewerb 
Institut '  and  the  '-Ban  Akademie,'  both  at  Berlin.  In  the 
former  of  these  two  the  studies  have  reference  to  all  the 
branches  of  science  or  art  bearing  upon  manufactures ;  com- 
prising drawing  of  machinery,  uKKlelling  in  clay,  elementary 
geometry,  architectural  drawing,  principles  of  construction, 
various  branches  of  mathematics,  tne  physical  sciences  gene- 
rally, practical  mechanics,  mineralogy,  original  sketching, 
perspective,  sculpture,  and  studying  in  workshops  belonging 
to  the  Institut  Admission  to  this  school  u  generally  con- 
tingent on  a  favourable  progress  through  the  elementary 
schools ;  and  many  of  the  students  who  leave  it  become  com- 

Cetent  overseers  and  directors  of  large  manufacturing  esto- 
lishments.  The  education  is  gratuitous;  and  rewaras  aro 
occasionally  given  to  the  students.  The  second  of  these  two 
schools,  the '  Ban  Akademie,'  b  for  the  education  of  artists  in 
the  branches  of  manufacture  depending  on  architectural  know- 
ledge ;  architecture  being  here  considered  rather  as  a  science 
than  a  fine  art.  All  the  matters  which  bear  in  any  way  on 
building,  civil  engineering,  or  surveying,  come  within  tlic 
scope  of  this  school.  The  highest  class  of  schools  is  that 
winch  belongs  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  in  which 
the  fine  arts  are  embraced  in  their  widest  range,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  mode  of  application  ;  ul  the  other 
schools  being  8ut)ordinatc  to  this  as  parts  of  the  national 
system. 

In  Bavaria  (Dyce,  p.  645)  the  education  in  art  is  so  pecu- 
liarly mixed  up  with  education  generally,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  separate  them. 

There  are  six  different  kinds  of  education,  and  four  grades. 
The  six  aro 

1.  Purely  scientific  education. 

2.  Purely  popular  education. 

3.  Agricultural  combined  with  scientific  education. 

4.  Agricultural  combined  with  popular  education. 

5.  Technical  combined  with  scientific  education. 

6.  Technical  combined  with  popular  education. 
The  four  grades  are — 

1.  Elementary. 

2.  Gymnasial. 

3.  Lyceal. 

4.  University. 

Some  of  the  six  sections  go  through  all  the  four  grades  of 
study,  while  others  embrace  only  two  or  three.  In  all  of  the 
sections  the  study  of  art  occupies  a  prominent  place  ;  but  the 
one  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  Schools  of  Design  is  the 
Technical  or  Polytechnic.  The  eariier  stasrcs  of  this  deparU 
ment  are  taught  at  the  elementary  schools  scattered  about 
the  country  ;  the  next  stage  at  the  Gymnasia,  of  which  there 
is  one  to  each  large  town  ;  and  the  lost  stage  U  at  the  Lycea, 
of  which  there  are  three.  The  l^yceum  at  Munich  attends 
chiefly  to  architecture  and  the  application  of  the  fine  arts  to 
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manufactures ;  ihat  nt  Niirntjcrer  to  mctLil'Ci^tsn^  and  wnutl- 
carving  chiefly  ;  and  that  at  Aujr^hurf^  to  ti»xtilo  iimntd'actupes. 
The  refrulatimis  of  all  the  at^hools^and  the  bearmp"  whieli  thi>y 
have  urx>n  each  other,  are  minnkdy  detailed  by  Mr.  Dyce. 

In  France  (Dycc,  p.  U57)  there  are,  intermediate  between 
the  elementary  schools  ami  the  royal  academies,  several  others 
which  trent  of  art  in  its  relation  cither  to  manufacture  or  to 
science;  and  which  are  either  snpported  partly  by  the  state 
and  partly  by  muniei|>alitie9»  or  are  private  estahlbhments 
assistcfi  by  mnnici|ialtt!C3,  The  *  Ecole  des  Beam  Arts*  at 
FariSj  sehfwk  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  at  Lyon,  Straslxpurg^ 
Dijnii|  Nancy^  Bordeaux,  &c,,  the  *  Ecole  Royale  Gmtnite 
de  Dessin/  at  Paris,  are  the  prmei|xil  of  these ;  and  in  most 
of  them  a  very  extensive  system  of  studies  is  pursuetl,  bearing 
ifi  various  ways  on  the  science  and  the  fine  art  of  manufactures. 
The  school  of  art  at  Lyon,  in  particular^  is  an  important  one 
tn  connection  with  the  silk-rnanufacture  carried  on  in  that 
city ;  and  every  endeavour  is  there  mude  to  foster  taste  in 
manufactures.  Dr.  Bo  wring  spoke  pointedly  upon  this  sub- 
ject  in  his  evidence?  belwe  the  committee  in  183t>;  ant!  said 
that  the  origin  of  all  the  schools  of  art  in  Franct^,  nmotinting 
to  alKJut  eighty  in  number,  is  to  be  traced  to  a  conviction  that 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  art  and  science  to  nmrm- 
fdcture  is  the  best  meanst  of  advandngr  it.  Mr.  Dvce  illus- 
t rates  the  niatter  thus ;  *  At  Lyon  the  commercial  valire  of 
taste  is  valued  so  high^  that  when  a  voung  man  displays 
remarkable  powers^  a  house  will  admit  Iiim  to  a  partnership, 
in  order  completely  to  monopoliste  his  services.  Even  in 
prenenil  cmplojuient,  a  Lyoncse  pattem-desigTier  in  grood 
practice  realises  as  much  as  10,000  francs  per  annum/  (Re- 
port,  p.  3S ;  or  p.  667  of  the  volume  before  quoted.) 

DESMI'DIUM.     rZoocAEPEs,  P.a] 

DESMOPHYXLUM,  a  genus  of  Zoophvta,  fossil  in  the 
Ix»ndoti  clay  of  Shepper.     {Geol.  Tratis.j  N.  S.,  voL  v.  t. 

DETRUSION,  FORCE  OF,    [>f  atebials,  Steength 

OF,  P.C-,  p.  11.1 

DEVASTAVIT.     [T.xecutoii,  P,  C] 

DEVONIAN  SYSTEM.  A  (^reat  portion  of  the  Pala- 
ozoic  strata  of  North  and  South  Devon  nas  been  thus  termed 
by  Sederwick  and  Murchison  {(7co/.  Trarh^,)^  and  also  referred 
to  as  ol  coeval  t^^rmation  with  the  old  red-sandstone  of  Here- 
ibrdshire.  Further  investigation  has  shown  that  a  portion  of 
the  strata  in  North  Devon  belongs  to  the  CarlKJuiferous 
system,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  lowest  shales  and  sandstones 
thereof.  The  old  red-sandstone  must  certainly  be  atlmitted 
to  be  coeval  w ith  some  parts  of  the  Devonian  strata,  which 
besides  contain  several  red-sandstone  members ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  think  tliat  tlie  true  place  of  much  of  the  stratification 
of  South  Devon,  on  the  ordinary  geologicjil  scale,  is  rather 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  old  red-sandstone  ;  and  this  mo<le  of 
viewing-  these  na-ks  harmonizes  with  the  distribution  of  orgaidc 
remains  in  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  deposits^ 

DIA'NCHORA,  a  fo5sil  genus  of  Conchifera,  allied  to 
Spondylus,  Diane  ho  ra  striata  and  D.  lata  are  described  by 
Mr.  Sowerby  from  the  chalk  and  grecnsand  (Min.  Conchology 
of  Great  Britain). 

DIAPER,  a  kind  of  textile  fabric,  formed  of  either  linen 
or  cotton,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  upon  the  face  of  v\  bicli  a 
figured  pattern  is  pro<iuced  by  a  j>cculiar  mode  of  twnlliup,  or 
tweeiing,  [Weavi^c,  F,  C.,  pp.  177.  178,]  Diajyers, 
which,  excepting  damasks,  are  the  most  ornamental  kind  of 
twilled  clotli!*,  are  chiefly  used  for  table-linen,  fine  towels,  &c, 

*  The  word  diajier/  ohserves  Mr.  Planchc',  in  his  *  History 
of  British  Costume,*  p.  lOO,  *  is  derived  by  some  writers  from 
**D*lpre«»"  I.e.  **  of  Ypres,"  a  town  in  Flanders,  famous 
for  its  manufactory  of  rich  stutfs  and  fine  linen  before  the  year 
1200/  *Ducange,'  he  adds,  *  derives  it  from  the  I^lian 
*'diaspro/*  the  jasper,  which  it  rcsembh**  in  its  shifting  lights  ; 
but  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  plausible  conjecture :  and 
though  we  read  of  diai>ors  of  Antioch,  it  is  only  because  Ypres 
having  given  its- name  to  its  peculiar  manufacture,  any  similar 
cloth  reecivcil  the  same  apjXMlation/ 

In  decorative  painting,  and  in  the  ornamenting  of  glass,  the 
term  diapering  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  small  delicate  pat- 
tern introduced  to  diminish  the  appearance  of  boldness  where 
a  considerable  space  w  covered  with  one  colour,  and  thus  to 
relieve  ihe  eye,  without  forming  any  port  of  the  main  doign. 
In  heraldic  painting »  especially,  it  is  often  re«iorted  to,  par- 
tlcuJariy  whore  the  juxtajiosition  of  considerable  masses  of 
black  and  white  might  prove  unsjglitly ;  but  in  aJl  such  eases 
it  sliould  be  remcmixired  that  the  diapering  forms  no  jjart  of 
the  heraldic  bearing. 


DIASTASE.     [CsKMi^TRT,  P  '^'  ^ 

D 1 A  TOM  A'CE.E.     [Zooca  r 

DIBDIN,  THOMAS,  one  of  l  .  . .: 
T^-as  bom  in  1771.     After  having  spend 
in  the  north  of  England,  he  was  appronti 
sijcteen  to  an  upholntcrer  in  London,  whom  * 
years.     He  then  joined  a   com  nan  j  of  §n 
Er^ex .  and  for  several  years  wanncrt-d  i 
tliiit  profession.     In  1795  he  returned  to 
wTOlt!  a   nutiibc*r  of  verj'   jcncccssful    pi© 
theatres;  und  in  1797  he  was  etigag(!4  as 
(Jarden  theatre,  with  which,  as  actor  or  on 
to  be  comu'cted   for  fourteen  years.     The 
life  was  spent  in  indigence.     At  t>  ■  ^'—^  -f\ 
engaged  m  compiling  an  edition  < 
which  he  received  an  allowance  t. 
miralty.     He  died  at  Pentonville  on  the  1 1 
1841,  leaving  children  by  each  oi"  two 
Dibdin's  comedies,  operas,  and  farces  arc  i 
fill  a  long  jmragraph  with  their  hare 
were  conifjosed  for  temyxirary  pur^joses ;  and  i 
little  or  no  success.    But  there  are  some  which^l 
merits  of  their  own  or  by  their  adaptation  to  | 
and  fiingers,  still  raaintam  a  place  on  the  «tr  - 
o|X"ra  of  ^  The  Cabinet/  and  the  farce  of  *  J 

DPCERAS,  a  fossil  genua  of  Conchife-n 
Chama.     It  includes  sj>ecies  mostly  <  _ 

fMirt  of  the  oolitic  strata,  and  (D.  Lonsdalii)  tlie] 
the  green  sand.     D*Orbigny  ranks  the  latter 
tina. 

DICnOBlTNE.     [AT^oPLonnfRniM,  F,  C]  i 

DICIIROISM,  from  the  Greek  words  fie  f 
Xpi>a  (colour),  is  a  term  applied  to  that  prop 
crystals  by  which  they  eitbibit  different  colouni 
the  fiosititm  of  their  axes  with  respect  to  the 
of  light. 

Sotne  of  the  phenomena  relating  to  the  dli 
a  crystal  were  observed  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  t 
other  minerals,  but  Dr.  (Sir  David)  Bpo water  ' 
disef>ver  that  they  were  caused  by  the  diifei^nt  j 
the  rays  of  coloured  light  in  their  passage  thr 
In  the  undulatory  theory  they  depend  on  i 
those  functions  of  the  lengths  of  waves,  by] 
colour  are  expressed.     Sir  David   Brev 
when  common  light  was  transmitted  tbroug 
of  l^ryl,  the  tint,  a  bluish-green,  was  the  i^ 
tion  of  the  crystal ;  and  the  like  equality  of  | 

light  was  transmitted  in  any  direction,         

yellow  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  many  otber  ' 
this  was  found  to  be  not  always  the  case;  inj 
of  tourmaline,  for  example,  the  common   '^ 
along  the  axis  of  the  crystal  emerges  of  a  d« 
that  which  passes  perpendicularly  to  the  j 
in  some  specimeng  of  sapphire  tlic  c*olour  ! 
is  a  deep  nlue,  and  that  w  hich  is  seen  per; 
a  ycHow  green. 

A  jjoncil  of  common  white  light  being  sij 
pri^m  of  doubly  refracting  cry.^tal^  Sir  UiT 
that  the  colours  of  the  two  imager,  which i 
the  retracted  rays  were  parallel  to  tiie  axis^  < 
another  when  the  rays  were  inclined  to  the  i 
the  more  as  the  inclination  was  gr- 
ing  greatest  when  the  imgle  of  it- 
AntTSir  John  llerschel  has  reprefeciJttd  i'  i  ft 
the  *  EneyeL  Melmp.')  the  phenomena  of  tlie  i 
extraordinarily  retracted  jK?nciU  by  algebraic  i 
forms 

rt  —  ar  +  J/  sin.*  0     ,     a'  —  j:*  -|-  y^  i 
of  which  the  terms  ore  functions  of  the  letigthi  i 
for  the  ditferent  colours  ;  tlius  x,  t^   -'* ' 
tints  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordl 
ilent  rays  art*  parallel  to  the  axis  oi 
sions  for  the  tints  of  the  pencils  when  the  i 
right  angles  to  that  axis ;  B  denotes  any  in 
dent  pc*ncil  to  the  same  axis ;  and  a^  a\ 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  pencils  eorresp 
offl. 

Adding  these  equations  togeUier,  there  if  i 

Now,  when  0  =  0,  a  +  a'  becomes  e^ujil  i 
latter  is  an  expression  for  the  tint  arising  1 
tion  of  the  two  |)encils  in  tlie  directlcm 
crystal  ^  or  it  is  the  t'lnt  observed  io  the  cr/ 
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anmitttcd  in  the  dirGCtion  of  the  axis  :  let  therefore 
i  represented  bv  a.  Again,  when  $  =  00*,  a  -{-  a' 
?qual  to  X  +  ^  +  y  +  y?  <^  l^i>  i^  &"  expression 
It  arising  from  the  combination  of  the  poneils  in  a 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal ;  or  it  is  the 
Ted  in  the  crystal,  In  that  direction :  therefore  let 
^ssion  be  represented  by  b  j  then  we  shall  have  b  = 
-  a,  or  y'  +  y  =  a  —  ft.  On  substituting  these 
the  original  equation,  there  arises 

a  •*-  t^  =z  a  cos*  e  •{-  b  sin*  0, 
econd  member  is  the  exprcs»on  for  the  tint  arising 
union  of  the  two  refracted  pencils  when  the  bicidont 
es  any  angle  0,  with  the  axis  of  the  crx'Stal. 
vid  Brewster  also  found  that  there  are  sevenil  cr}-s- 
lich  if  a  pencil  of  white  light,  polarized  in  any  |)lane. 
id  to  fall,  the  transmitted  lignt  will  vary  in  colour 
^  to  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  cr^'stal  makes 
plane  of  polarization :  for  example,  a  certain  specimen 
rfaich  transmitted  a  greenish  lignt  only  when  the  axis 
with  such  plane,  exhibited  a  blue  tint  when  the  axis 
ht  angles  to  the  plane  ;  the  transmitted  tints  gradually 
nom  one  to  the  other,  by  the  absorption  of  some  of  the 
the  position  of  the  crystal  was  changed.  On  cutting 
ds  in  the  form  of  prisms,  in  order  that  the  ordinarily 
ordinarily  refracted  images  of  a  circular  aperture  in 
might  be  separated  from  one  another,  he  tound  that 
"e  of  different  colours ;  one  having  the  tint  which 
produced  by  transmitting  through  the  prism  polar- 
,  in  a  certain  position  of  the  axis  ;  and  the  other,  the 
b  would  be  produced  by  turning  the  crystal  at  ri^ht 
that  position.  In  the  '  Philu^onhical  I'ransactions ' 
Sir  Da\-id  Brewster  has  given  lists  of  cr}'stals.  Uith 
wl  biaxal,  which  possess  these  pro|)erties ;  and  Sir 
rschel  has  given,  tor  the  expressions  of  the  t'nts  of 
iry  and  extraordinary  images  in  ever}*  |)09itiun  of 
J,  the  equations 
+  y  sin*  0)  cos*  0,  a'  =  (z*  +  y  sin«  9)  sin*  <f>, 

f'l*  the  an?le  made  by  the  plane  iiassing  throuu'h 
the  crystal  and  the  incident  ix^ncil  viith  the  plane 
atioo.     r  rom  this  he  deduc(*s,  for  the  tint  of  the 
pencil,  or  a  +  a',  the  expression 
a  coai*  0  +  (m  cos*  0  +  n  sin*  «/>)  sin*  0 ; 
m  and  n  denote  the  tints  seen  when  ^  =  0  and 
respectively :  and  he  finds  that  m  -\-  nu  a^ual  to 
'hich  was  before  represented  by  b. 
AMNUS.     [Fbaxisella,  P.  C.  S.] 
V'OCIIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  Infuj^ona,  from  the  Po- 
;r  of  Oran. 

YOPHY'LLUM,  a  genus  of  fossil  ]>lants,  propose*! 
lyand  Hutton  {Fostu  Flora)  toinclu<lea  lai^t*  s|xx;i- 
crassincn ium)  from  the  new  red-sandstone  of  Liver- 
a  more  delicate  species  (D.  rugosum)  fmm  the  oolitic 
the  Yorkshire  coast.  The  latter  is  reprded  as  a 
Iter  writers.  Its  nerrures  are  rudely  reticulated. 
PELLIUM,  a  eenus  of  plants  belonu'infr  to  the  iia- 
*T  Lauracese.  It  nas  dioecious  flowers,  with  a  deeply  0- 
rcad-out  calyx,  with  equal  permanent  se^'ment.*».  The 
rous  flowers  have  3  rows  of  sterile  stamens ;  the  3  outer 
irfectly  petaloid,  the  3  next  jietaloidro-unguiculat'', 
It  the  point,  with  4  pits  below  the  ]X)int ;  the  3  inner 
ed  sessile  truncate,  with  2  pits  on  each  side  below 
,  and  2  glanrlular  protubcninces  at  the  l)ack.  The 
iiT,  and  seated  in  the  enUrgcd,  fleshy,  shrivelled 
Ml  among  the  enlarged,  hardened,  sterile  stamens. 
»rescence  consbts  of  single  few-flowered  racemes. 
ryophynatitm^  Bois  de  Rose,  has  alternate  oblong 
jiering  to  a  very  fine  point,  which  is,  nevertheless, 
acute  at  the  base,  papery,  and  smooth- netted  on  the 
le.  It  is  a  tree,  ana  a  native  of  the  woods  of  Brazil 
UUL  It  is  called  Licari  Kannli  by  the  Caribs ;  and 
icaria  ffuiamauis  of  Aublet.  The  Ijark  gives  out  a 
ly  like  cloves,  and  has  a  hot,  clove-like,  j)ep|)ery 
t  b  used  as  a  medicine  by  the  natives  in  the  countries 
grows,  and  jjosscses  powerful  tonic  proiKTtie?. 
ler,  Fhra  Medica.) 

SINKING.  In  the  preparation  of  coine<l  money 
ledals,  the  most  important  feature  is  the  engraviii*;  of 
•  which  is  to  form  the  stamp.  The  pit»ce  of  steel 
red  with  the  utmost  care,  and  is  brought  to  a  soft 
sn  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  hands  o'*  the  engraver. 
ie  or  stamp  is  for  a  medal  such  as  tha«e  which  are 
by  Mr.  ristrucci  at  the  Mint,  and  of  which  the 
great,  the  metal  requires  to  be  cut  away  to  a  greater 


depth  than  in  the  dies  for  coins,  such  as  those  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Wyon.  By  very  minute  touches,  and  by 
the  aid  of  small,  fine,' hardened  steel  tools,  the  engraver  cuts 
away  the  steel  until  he  has  pro«hiced,  in  cavity  or  '  intaglio,* 
an  exact  reverse  of  the  design  for  the  medal  or  coin.  The 
steel,  in  a  soft  state  >ihilc  beinp  engraved,  requires  hardening; 
before  being  applied  to  use.  The  face  of  the  die  is  covere<i 
with  a  ]»rotecting  layer  of  pounded  charcoal  mixed  with  oil, 
and  it  is  then  placed  face  downwanis  in  a  enicible,  where  it 
is  surrounde<l  with  pouufled  charcoal ;  af^er  being  heated  to 
a  *  ciierr}--red*  tem|)erature,  it  is  taken  out  by  means  of  tongs, 
and  plunged  into  cold  water,  the  sudden  action  of  which 
render?  the  steel  extremely  hanl.  When  further  prejHurd, 
so  us  to  be  rendered  more  durable,  it  obtains  the  name  of  the 
matrir,  and  might  be  usetl  in  that  state  to  stamp  coins  or 
me<]als ;  but  as  such  a  matrix  is  very  ca<:tlv.  and  might  be 
S]x>ilci1  by  fracture,  arrangements  are  niarle  for  producing 
multiplied  co])ies  of  it.  A  small  block  of  soft  steel  is,  by 
immense  pressure,  made  to  receive  an  impress,  in  reli^,  from 
this  matrix ;  and  from  this  second  pii>ci>,  which  obtains  the 
name  of  tlie  puncheoiiy  after  being  hardened  and  rc-touchcd 
by  the  graver,  dies  or  duplications  of  the  ori<rinal  matrix  arc 
produced,  iis  briefly  noticed  in  Ixtac;lio,  P.  C.  These 
dies,  when  intendedfor  coinage,  are  intnisted  to  the  *  Clerk  of 
the  Irons*  at  the  Mint,  whose  duty  it  is  to  su{H?rintend  the  die- 
press  rooms,  the  purchasing  and  forcing  of  the  steel,  and  the 
engraving  and  hardening  of  the  die:) :  to  receive  anil  transmit 
all  orders  respecting  the  dies,  to  be  present  whenever  the  die- 
press  is  used  for  multiplying  the  dies,  and  to  exercise  general 
control  over  all  matters  relating  to  them. 

In  the  u<e  of  dies  by  means  of  the  stamping-press,  the 
number  of  blows  required  to  transfer  the  device  to  a  blank 
piet-e  of  metal  de]K'nds  ujwn  the  «!ej>th  of  the  iiitairlio.  Pro- 
fessor Hrande  states,  that  in  a  me<!al  exccutetl  )>y  Mr.  Wyon, 
for  the  Royal  Naval  College,  there  was  a  representation  of 
the  head  ot  the  king,  in  such  Ixjld  relief  as  to  require  thirty 
blows  of  a  very  powerful  pn*ss  to  complete  the  impression  ; 
and  that  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the  hardening  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure,  to  anneal  each  midal  after  every  third 
blow,  so  that  every  metial  was  placed  in  the  furnai-e  ten  times 
during  the  i>rocess  of  stampinsr.  In  another  instaiu.-e  (a  large 
nieilai  struck  by  BoultouJ,  some  of  the  copies  are  said  to  have 
received  three'  hundred  blows  each,  anu  to  have  required 
heating  and  annealing  after  each  blow. 

A  remarkable  nii'thnd  is  sometimes  adopted  of  producing 
medals  from  a  die  by  means  of  stamping,  but  ujion  metal  which 
is  in  a  semi-Iii|uid  instead  of  a  cold  and  soliil  state :  the 
method  is  called  en  ilkhi\  and  has  been  nuirh  practised  in 
France.  The  metal  of  which  these  medal*  arc  formed  b  one 
of  the  various  kui'ls  of  *  fusible  metal,'  such  as  will  melt  at  a 
low  temperature.  Type-metal,  consisting  of  five  parts  of 
h'ud  to  one  of  antimony,  will  answer  for  the  purpose,  out  it  is 
dt'enied  better  whm  a  little  more  lead  is  added  to  it ;  many 
diri'erent  alloys  of  tin,  leatl,  bisnmth.  and  antimony,  however, 
will  sutfice.  The  die  to  be  employed  is  fixed  face  downwards 
at  the  lower  end  of  a  stamper,  wlbich  works  within  a  box  or 
case  to  prevent  the  liquid  metal  from  splashing  about ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box  is  a  cast-iron  plate,  on  whieh  is  pUiccd  a 
small  pajKT  tray.  The  alloy  b  melted,  and  allowed  to  cool 
down  to  a  pasty  state ;  a  little  of  it  is  placed  in  the  pajjer 
tray  ;  the  box  is  closed  on  all  sides,  and  tne  stamper  is  alloweti 
to  fall  on  the  alloy,  by  which  a  nunlallion  is  produced  from 
the  die,  rough  at  the  edgt»s,  and  with  an  impress  only  on  ont» 
side.  The  contact  of  the  cold  die  solidifies  the  alloy,  and  pro- 
duces a  clear  and  tolerably  sharp  impression.  The  me<lallion3 
so  produced  are  trimmetl  at  the  edge  by  a  lathe,  and  reiulered 
smooth  at  the  back  ;  sometimes  two  are  fixed  together  back 
to  bark,  to  form  a  perfect  medallion,  and  sometimes  thiy^are 
momited  in  cases,  w  ith  only  one  side  visible ;  the  surfuce 
being  bronzed  with  metallic'  sulphates.  In  some  iiu^tanees, 
instead  of  cliche  medals  being  produced  from  engraved  dies, 
cliehe  moulds  are  prtKluced  from  models  made  of  plaster, 
wood,  sulphur,  day,  wax,  or  metal :  thus,  the  Italian  figure- 
casters  often  make  i-asts  fnmi  metlallions  and  small  bassi- 
rilievi  by  means  of  moulds  w huh  lia^e  been  made  en  c/ic/ic 
from  models.  . 

The  process  of  copvinc:  medals  by  engraving  (to  which  an 
allusion  onlv,  without  anv  ileseription,  was  given  in  Engrav- 
ixG,  P.  C),  dejx'nds  iKirtly  on  the  same  principle  as  Uu* 
Silhouette  or  pn)file  machine;  that  w,  a  lever  of  which  d^^I 
end  traces  over  the  object  to  be  wpied,  and  the  other  oiu\ 
eopvit.<elf;  so  that  the  two,  though  difioriiiff  i»o^ 


over  the  cop\ 


hiips  in  extent  of  movement,  make  movements  of  tl 
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iCmd,  The  object  in  view,  In  mp<h\  curving,  is  to  pi-odiice 
an  engraving  %i huh  shall  ehnit  (he  cyo  into  a  belief  ihat  ihe 
BurJace  is  maed  like  a  niedal,  instcfl*!  ©f  being  flat ;  and  &pcv\- 
nn-ns  of  citruorditiarj  success  in  this  art  hnvc  been  nn  duco*l 
within  the  lust  fevr  years.  We  may  »upi)o&c  a  medjil  to  be 
kid  down  fiat,  and  that  placed  near  it  h  the  vopiH'r  iilate  on 
w  hieh  the  engniving  Is  to  be  made,  A  peculiar  Ix-nt  lever 
tDucbes  them  both,  having  a  traeer-point  at  one  end  and  iin 
etching- point  at  the  other;  the  tracer-point  comes  tUmn  ver- 
tically on  the  me^lul,  ^vhereaa  the  etching- jxjint  comes  nearly 
horizontally  into  conUict  with  the  cldiing-grgund  of  the 
copjier  plate.  When  the  tmcer-jigint  fnisses  over  a  Hat  or 
level  part  of  the  raetlal,  the  etchin^-puint  marks  or  engrnves 
a  honiontal  line  on  the  clching-grnimd ;  but  when  tlic  irtiter 
rises  over  any  of  the  rebef  i)«irts  of  the  medal,  the  euhing- 
point  makes  a  cuncd  bne,  more  or  less  convex  in  jm»|H)rtioii 
to  the  boMncs3  of  relief  Bv  ]*assing  (be  trueer-lHiinl  over 
cverv  |jart  of  the  surface  of  the  inetlal,  in  parjillcl  linei»,  the 
t^tcbinr- point  is  made  to  mark  an  ecioal  number  of  lines  on 
the  ctcliing- ground  of  the  copper  plate  \  but  these  latter  lines, 
instead  of  bcing^  strui^^ht  and  (jarullel,  have  varving-  de^^reus 
of  curvature.  In  pils^ing  over  a  sloping  nart  of  ine  device  on 
the  medal  J  the  lines  in"  tbc  engxavlng  bccuinc  either  more 
closely  placet!  or  more  widely  seimrated  than  in  the  former 
C4Vie,  according  to  the  direction  taken  by  the  slojicd  surface  ; 
ihry  til  us  give  the  light-anil-shadc  appearance  of  a  surface  in 
relief. 

The  principle  here  noticed  was  Ibo  one  acte4  on  until 
ulthin  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  since  which  time 
Mr.  Bale  and  M.  Collas  have  intro<luced  several  im])rovc- 
mcnJs,  tending  ti>  remove  certain  distortions  of  fonn  which 
necessarily  rcsulled  from  \}]e  ohlcr  niethwL  Mr.  Bate  pas^scs 
the  tracer  over  tbc  medal  at  an  angle  of  45",  instead  of  verti- 
cal iy,  an  angle  which  he  shows  to  be  better  fitted  to  avoid 
distortion  than  any  olbcr.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  |jro- 
ji'Ct  before  the  public,  to  poblii^li  engravings  of  the  large 
colJcciiun  of  medals  contained  in  the  British  Museum,  as  a 
means  of  illustrating  the  history  of  the  times  when  the  medals 
and  coins  were  struck,  ant!  to  lorm  the  engravings  into  a  work 
to  be  called  *  Medallic  Illustration  of  British  yistory.*  A 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at>tH)inted  to  in  vcstigate 
variops  matters  relating  to  the  British  Muiseuni,  had  its  atten- 
tion drawn  to  this  [>oInt ;  and  Jlr,  Brockedcn,  as  an  example 
of  the  rapidity  witli  which  metlul -engraving  could  be  eftccted 
by  Mr.  Bate's  machine,  mentioned  the  follouing: — *  This 
large  medal  of  Henry  IV.,  about  four  inches  in  dliinicter,  was 
begun  List  evening  at  four  o'clock,  and  finisbed  at  two  oVIock 
this  niorningi  that  is,  finished  in  the  tracing  ujwu  the  etching- 
ground  :  it  then  went  Into  Ibe  Kundsof  an  inferior  artist^  who 
bit  the  lines  traced  throiigli  the  ground  \>ith  an  aciJ  ,■  and  it 
15  now  a  proof  that  if  an  artist  had  superintended  it,  it  would 
have  united  all  the  beauties  of  such  a  work  of  art.* 

DIEFFENBA'CHIA,  a  genus  of  phmts  l>e!onging  to  the 
natural  order  Aracece,  to  which  the  Caladium  Seguinnm, 
Dumb  Cane,  belongs.     rCALAOitM^  P.  C.  S.] 

DIEPENBECK,  ABRAHAM  VAN,  a  diFtinguishcd 
Dutch  historical  j»ainter  of  the  Flemish  school,  was  born  at 
lli-rtogenboach  (Ikis-lc-Duc)  about  1607.  lie  was  already 
a  good  ji*iinter  on  glass  wlien  he  entered  the  school  of  Robt  iia 
at  Antwerp,  in  which  he  was  the  fillow-pupil  of  ^^andyck; 
and  he  is  tlie  scholar  who  is  Siiid  to  bavt*  i>een  pushed  against 
the  great  picture  of  tbc  Taking  down  from  the  Cro5«9,  when 
wet,  the  consequent  tlumage  to  which  was  so  admirably  re- 
paired by  Vandyck.  Diepenbeck  lived  at  two  periods  with 
IlubcM,  before  and  afler  a  visit  to  Rome,  but  in  the  second 
period  more  in  the  capacity  of  a.^sistant  tlian  scholar.  He  v*  as 
one  of  the  best  of  RyDens's  scholars,  c3|jccially  in  composition 
and  in  colour ;  in  design  he  was  never  (sxcellent ;  be  was  too 
liiisty  in  his  execution.  He  had  however  ii  great  reputation 
at  Antwerp,  and  in  1641  was  elected  director  of  the  academy 
ihere,  an  office  ;vhich  he  !icld  until  his  death  in  1675. 

Diepenbeck  came  to  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  1,, 
and  was  employed  by  William  Cavetidii»h,  duke  of  Newcastle, 
to  make  the  pictures  for  his  bot»k  on  horsemanship,  some  of 
which  in  WaJpolc's  lime  were  8tiU  exbibited  in  the  ball  at 
Wei  beck. 

Diepenheck*s  works  are  very  numerous,  but  they  consist 
ebiefly  of  designs  made  for  booksellers.  Heineken  has  given 
ft  long  list  of  the  engravings  after  them  in  his  Dictionftiy. 
One  of  his  prinei|yal  works  is  a  series  of  fifir-nine  designs, 
published  in  1655  at  Parb,  under  the  title  of*  Tableau!  du 
Temple  des  Muses,*  with  itlmtratcd  letter-press  by  the  Abbe 
M&rcrlles :  the  subji;cta  are  from  Ovid*s  *  Metamorphose?/  and 


Ibe  engravings  are  executed  I     ^" 
eminent  engravera.     There  ^^ 
tations  of  it, 

llh  oil  paintings  on  canvas  are  ecarce :  some  p9t 
OS  the  works  of  Rubt  ns  \  but  tlierc  arc  fttiU  m*' 
windows  in  the   churches  of  Antwerp.       ' 
Diepenbeck  was  the  best  j>aintt  r  on  gla-?  of 

Descamps  and  others  give  ' 
birth  ;  but  as  he  was  the 
Rubcus,  had  earned  a  repute  1 
of  Riibcns,  and  was  elected  > 
wcrp  in  1641,  it  is  very  my 
as  1607,  D'Argenviile  givt 
but  this  is  evidently  an  error,  lioaurawcn  tt^tv*  ti 
not  know  in  what  year  he  was  Ixjm. 

(Houbraken,  Grootc  S-'     *    -   -'       ^^   ' 
sch  ilflers ,  ^c . ;  D '  .\  rge  f  i 
Pemfrt's ;    Desca m | >3,     I  .t.   , ,  _ ^    ^  ^ , „ ., . , 
Heineken,  Dictiomiaire  des  ArtUtu^  fe,  \ 
dotts  of  Fa  hit  imj ,  &  c. ) 

DIES,  ALBERT,  a  landscape-pair.^ 
at  Hanover  in  1755.     He  learnt  Tho  fir- 
under  an  obscure  artist  of  Hii 
years;  at  the  expiration  of  ( 
for  a  year*  whence  he  wept  lo  lU^mc  ui 
ducats  in  Ids  pocket,  a  donation  from  the  ro 
Rome  he  attracted  the  notify     *    '         '  ' 
of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  w  ho  v 
Roisa  of  Dies,  but  the  painter 
to  copying  or  to  imitatmg  tli* 
tan  :  bis  f a vou ri te  retreats  w  c .  t  , .  ^^ .. .  .»..,.., 

Dies  remaiiiCi!  several  years  in   Home, 
while   paid   a  visit  to  Naples.     He  »1^ 
landscape  etcliings  in  Rome,  executed  "m 
other  Gennan  artists.     He  returned  with 
Germany  in  17i>6,  and  established  himself  ; 
he  obtained  a  great  reputation,  notw  ithstanj 
bib ty  which  he  had  brought  on  by  taking-,^ 
some  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  in  mis 
which  he  was  using.     His  right  sM 
this  nervous  debility,  that  he  wa.^ 
tlie  use  of  his  right  hand,  and  he  ( 
his  left.     He  was  at  length  forced 
gether,  onti  his  only  remaining  r^ 
was  a   poet.      He  was   also   a   ' 
perlbrmed  with  skill  upon  severaJ 
ral  minor  pieces  uiion  the  art*,  b* 
didactic   pucm   entitled  •  Der  G« 
few  of  his  musical  compositions  have  U*en  pch 
wrote  a  biography  of  Jos.  Haydn.     He  died 
1 322,  after  an  illness  of  thirteen  yi^r%. 

{Archwfur  Ge&chkhic,  kc,  1825;   Xiigler,  i 
mei'nr%  KiinMler-  Leskon . ) 

DIEST  is  a  flouriiihiiig  town  in  the  proviooo  i 
hint,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,   1' ' 
the  bimksof  the  Demer,  which  It  a 
5P  N.  lat,  and  5^  E.  long.,  and  li 
dens.     It  has  several  churche*,  aij  ! 
bitaiibt.    There  are  manufactures  ol  , 
worsted,  some  brandy  distilleries,  and  tiujticromt 
beer  of  which  is  higbly  esteemed. 

(Hnsseb  Erdbeschreibuttg ;  Stein,  Z* 
bticfi^  by  ltor<*cbelmann  ;  Camiabich,  / 

DlilTRlCH,  JOHANN  Wl!  i 
the  most  distinguished  German   j 
century,  was  Ixini  at  W  ' 
Ceorg  Dietrich,  whow; 
at  Weimar,  and  painted  jwh 
with  considerable  success.     1 
him  to  Dresden  to  study  uti...  . 
bratcd  landscajje  painter,  and  he 
the  Acadcjuv  of  Dresden.      Dir; 
himself;  an<I  in  1730,  when  onl\ 
was  presented  at  Dresden  to  X««^ 
who  appointed  him  his  court  tm inter.     li«  _, 
lime,  a  generous  and  valiiabje  ]vitroti  In  % 
whom  he   jiainted  intjch  in  his   houi^  ni 
destrcjyed ;    the  Cmint  granted   him  «n  « 
400  dollars,  or  sixty  pound*  Rlerling', 

In    1741    Dietridi    wo*   npjjointed    hts 
August  IIL,  king  of  Poland  j  and  in  !t43  he 
same  king  to  Rome  to  prosecute  hb  studin 
remained   there  only  one  ycttTt     In  174C  be 
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untmcnt  in  tho  picture  gallery,  vith  a  nlary  of  400 
Jollars  peranmiin,  or  about  eighty  guineas ;  and  when  the 
demy  of  the  Arts,  of  Drenlen,  was  established  in  1763, 
tnch  vai  appointed  one  of  the  professors,  with  a  salary  of 
ruL-dollarSy  and  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  made  director 
be  adiool  of  painiing  in  the  porcelain  manufactory  at 
«en.  He  died  at  Draadcn  in  1774,  aged  sixty-two,  and 
ippoeed  to  bare  hastened  his  death  by  his  incessant  appli- 
M  to  hia  art;  ibr,  notwithstanding  an  extremely  rapd 
Botiba  he  was  an  inde&tigable  painter,  and  labourtKl  at  nis 
I  wiA  little  intermiarion  till  within  the  last  few  years  of 
|Uc,  wben  his  weak  state  of  health  rendered  it  ph'ysically 
jbaimlf.  Dietrich  painted  in  various  styles,  and  copied 
^ioMter  with  surprising  exactness.  He  was  most  able, 
er,  aa  a  landscape  painter;  but  his  views  were  ge- 
^  ubitnry  compositions,  well  coloured,  transparent,  and 
>dy  lighted.  He  often  painted  in  imitation  of  the  st}'Ic 
Borldiratcd  master,  Ererdingen,  Poelemburg,  Bcrghem, 
ide,  end  in  all  occasions  the  imitations  were  excellent. 
Lcopcd  also,  with  equal  facility,  the  style  of  Raphael, 
O,  Miens,  and  Ostade.  He  also  repeatedly  imitated 
of  Rembrandt,  both  in  paintings  and  in  etchings, 
/  in  religions  pieces,  but  with  somewhat  less  licence 
I  foetnme  and  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure : 
'this  ducumstance  the  most  experienced  judges  might 
aved;  yet  all  his  woriis  dbplay  something  in  the 
iar  to  himself, 
painted  also  many  rustic  pieces,  and  ptecea  in  the 
naaner  of  Watteau.  Two  collections  of  etchinss 
I'haEve  been  published,  which  are  very  scarce,  especially 
the  aeeond,  consisting  of  87  plates,  was  published 
death,  retouched  by  and  under  the  direction  of 
Some  of  his  etchings  arc  signed  Dietrich,  and  others 
;  the  eariier  ones  arc  marked  with  the  former  name, 
a  alao  noany  prints  after  his  works  by  other  masters. 
J  are  twenty-seven  of  Dietrich's  pictures  in  the  Ro^ 
at  Dresden,  and  there  is  a  good  collection  of  liis 
I  and  aketchea  in  the  collection  of  prints  there. 

3iiMcellaneen  Artistichem   Inhalii;    Heineken, 
aon  Xu/utlem^  &c. ;  and  JXciionnaire  des  Ar- 

SrENCES,  equations  of.    [E<iuATioNs  or 
rcM.  P.C.S.] 

ERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.    [Eqcatioss,  Dir- 
■p  p  s  *] 

5««,*i  GEORGE,  EARL  OF  BRISTOL,  was  bom 
BS  at  Madrid,  where  his  father  John  carl  of  DristuI 
Km  ambaaaador.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Collc;;e, 
pnlf  travelled  in  France,  and  in  1640  entered  public  life 
h^  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  Dorsetshire.  From 
hia  career  was  marked  by  that  uninterrupted  scries 
>  inoonnatendes,  which  make  his  life  like  a  novel  and 
like  a  riddle.  Neither  his  character  nor  the 
kila  of  hia  history  can  be  adequately  understood,  udIcss 
rpi  foil  collection  of  particulars.  Such  a  collection  w  ill  be 
i  hi  the  veiy  long  memoir  of  him  ^ven  in  the  '  Bio- 
mk  Britannica.'  After  distinguishmg  himself  in  the 
feofConunona  as  a  member  of  the  opposition,  he  sud- 
V  jpnied  the  court  in  the  middle  of  StraRord*s  trial :  after- 
■i  fee  advised  the  seizure  of  the  six  members,  and  was  one 

Smoat  violent  of  the  king's  imprudent  advisers.  Corn- 
to  leave  England,  he  served  in  the  French  wars  of  the 
he  gained  high  reputation,  but  behaved  so 
Migy  aa  to  be  onhiered:  and  next,  seeking  service 
r$e  King  of  Spain,  he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
^  wffSogi  which  he  had  formerly  written  a  treatise. 
^ihe  Reatoration  he  returned  to  England,  and  sat  in  the 
of  Lorda,  where  he,  a  Roman  Catholic,  spoke  and 
I  !a  &voiir  of  the  Test  Act.  Another  of  his  most  pro- 
public  appearances  was  his  impeachment  of  Lord 
Ion  in  1663.  This  aUe  but  eccentric  and  useless  man 
['aftChelaea  on  the  20th  of  March,  1677.  His  literary 
MCler  is  not  more  than  respectable.  His  i>rincipal  works 
lievanl  apeediea,  a  good  many  letters,  a  translation  of  the 
hbea  booka  of  the  French  romance  of  *  Cassandra  '  and  a 
if  phy  called  '  Elvira,  or  the  Worst  not  always  True,  a 
ittdy,  written  by  a  Person  of  Quality,'  which  was  licensed 
!  IMlnted  in  1667,  and  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley*s  *  Old 

IIGITA'RTA,  a  genua  of  grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe 
feoe.  It  haa  fingered  spikes,  the  spikelels  in  two  rows 
ine  side  of  a  flattened  ractus,  unarmeo,  1 -flowered  with  an 
ffior  radimcnt  -  die  glumes  2,  lower  y&ry  small,  upper  3- 
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nerved ;  the  sterile  flowers  of  one  5-7-nerved  palea  resembling 
the  upper  glume  and  equalling  the  flower.  This  genus  has 
obtained  its  name  from  the  singular  form  of  its  heads  of 
flowers,  which  look  like  fingers.  Two  speries  are  described 
as  natives  of  Great  Britain.  J),  stmgwtudis  was  formerly 
found  in  Battersea  Fields,  near  London,  but  is  not  a  true 
native.  It  has  the  leaves  and  sheaths  hair^',  the  flowers 
oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous  with  downv  margins.  It  is  a 
common  plant  in  Germany,  and  has  obtamed  its  specific  name 
from  an  idle  trick  which  the  boys  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
have  of  pricking  one  another*s  noses  with  its  spikelets  till  they 
bleed.  It  abounds  by  the  roadsides  in  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, in  which  countries  its  seeds  are  collected,  and  boiled 
whole  like  rice  with  mUk,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  pleasant  article 
of  diet.  The  other  s|)ecies  is  D.  humifiua;  it  has  leaves 
and  sheaths  glabrous,  flowers  elliptical  and  downy,  with  cla- 
brous  nerves.  This  is  a  rare  plant,  and  grows  in  sandy  fields. 
It  b  a  true  native  in  many  parts  of  England. 

(Babington,  3/aiittti/;' Loudon,  Encvclopitdia  of  PlaniM,) 
DILIGENCE,  in  the  hiw  of  Scotland,  is  an  expresdon 
neariy  equivalent  to  execution  in  the  law  of  England.  It 
includes  the  various  means  by  which  the  person  may  be 
seized  and  imprisoned,  or  the  property  attached  and  disposed 
of,  to  the  end  of  enforcing  payment  of  debt  or  performance 
of  any  civil  obligation.  It  would  not  give  a  coniprchensivc 
view  of  the  object  of  this  procedure  to  say  that  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  iudgmenu  of  the  courts  of  law, 
because  it  is  a  characteristic  of  Scottish  procedure  that  not  cmly 
will  an  agreement  properly  executed  between  parties  to  allow 
diligence  to  proceed  without  a  judgment  (as  m  a  warrant  to 
allow  judgment  to  be  entered  up  m  England)  be  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  diligence,  but  there  are  certain  pecuniary 
obligations,  of  which  it  is  the  characteristic  that  summary  or 
the  more  rapid  kind  of  diligence  can  proceed  on  them  if  they 
are  not  in  any  way  vitiated  or  imperfect.  These  documents 
are  bills  of  exchange  and  promissoipr  notes,  and  the  facility 
of  recovering  the  debts  contained  m  such  documents,  by  a 
rapid  method  of  execution,  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  mer- 
cantile code  of  Scotland,  and  one  which  is  believed  to  have 
beneficial  effects.  Before  diligence  can  issue,  such  a  docu- 
ment must  be  protested  and  registered  in  the  books  of  some 
competent  court,  and  thence  the  diligence  issues,  as  if  it  were 
founded  on  the  decision  of  the  court.  The  recistcrs  being 
accessible  to  the  public  on  payment  of  certain  ices,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  faality  for  tracing  the  initial  steps  of  bauk- 
ru])tcy  is  made  use  of  by  members  of  the  mercantile  community 
of  Scot  hind,  who  have  a  machinery  by  which  they  can  inform 
each  other  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  register. 
Diligence  is  either  against  the  person,  by  imprisonment,  or 
against  the  estate,  by  attachment  and  sale.  The  latter  class  is 
divided  into  two  kinds— that  against  the  heritable  or  real  estate 

J'AoJuniCATiox,  P.  C.  S.],  and  that  against  the  moveable.  This 
attcr  admits  of  a  subdivision  into  an  attachment  of  property  in 
the  debtor's  possession,  called  in  the  ordinary  case  Poinding 
[PoRCDixG,  P.C.S.],  but  where  it  is  by  a  landlord  for  rent,  Se- 
questration ;  and  an  Attachment,  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  is 
owing  money  to  the  debtor  or  holds  property  belonging  to  the 
debtor  in  his  custody.  [Abbestiiest,  P.  C.  S.]  Formerly  dili- 
gence, in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  proceeded  on  the  clumsy 
fiction  that  the  debtor,  being  charged  to  pay  in  the  king's  name 
and  refusing,  was  to  be  denounc^  a  rebel  by  a  messenger  at 
arms,  who  certified  that  he  performed  the  denunciation  by 
three  blasts  of  a  trumpet,  and  it  vi-as  nominally  as  a  rebel  that 
his  person  or  estate  was  seized.  A  more  simple  and  econo- 
mical procedure  has  been  substituted  for  this  by  1  &  2  Vict, 
c.  1 14. 
DILLEXIUS.  [Shebabd,  P.  CJ 
DILUVIAL  FORMATION.  The  superficial  deposits  of 
gravel,  clay,  and  sand  (sometimes  containing  shells  and  bones 
of  land  mammalia),  which  lie  far  from  their  original  sites  on 
hills,  and  in  other  situations  to  which  no  forces  of  water  now 
in  action  could  transport  them,  are  thus  termed.  The  expla- 
nations proposed  by  geolo^ts  are  various,  and  as  yet  unsatis- 
factorily demonstrated.  \  iolent  floods  passing  ovir  the  bud  ,* 
streams  flowing  formerly  at  levels  and  in  lines  now  impoanble ; 
the  littoral  action  of  the  sea  during  the  time  of  the  uplifting  of 
the  bmd ;  glacier  movements ;  and  the  flotation  of  icebergs 
over  the  surface  while  yet  it  was  covered  by  the  ocean,  have 
all  been  strongly  proposed  for  adoption  :  but  the  phenomena 
are  very  complicated,  and  seem  to  require  manv  partial  solu- 
1  tions,  involving  change  of  level  of  sea  and  land  as  the  funda- 
i  mental  condiuon.  For  a  statement  of  many  interesting  facta 
1  on  thu  subject,  see  Buckland,  HeUquM  DiaiiaM;  Agasriz, 
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^tndesmrles  GIncierA;  Murchlson,  SUunan  Sj^siem ;  Hop- 
kin"*,  in  Catnhnfff/e  Phi).  D-am. 

DlMEROCRtNPTES,  a  genus  of  CrinmJca,  proposed  by 
Pbillips  (Sit  ^^t/s(fmy  t.  17)  to  include  spccicj  of  Crinoidea 
in-irticiilata  of  Miller,  with  the  finger-jamta  m  doubk  rows. 
Frofn  tlie  Wpnlock  liiiipstont!. 

DIODOX.     [GtMN-omKSTES,  P.  C  S.] 

DIONV^SIUS  CATO.  Thia  is  the  name  given  to  the 
fiutbor  of  a  Lntiri  work  iii  four  books  entitled  *  Dionjsii  Catoab 
DistJeha  de  MonbiL?  ad  Filium/  But  the  real  nauic  of  the 
author  h  tinknown,  and  *ilso  the  time  when  ho  lived.  It  is 
adiiiittt?il,  however,  that  he  I  i  veil  bo  fore  the  time  of  ilie  Em- 
peror Valentinian,  These  Distich  a,  which  are  in  verse,  arc 
short  moral  precepts  intended  for  the  edification  of  youth. 

There  was  a  work  W  M*  Cato  (pmbably  the  voungiT 
Catii)  entitled  *  Carmen  ae  MoHbus,'  from  which  Aulus  Gel- 
Itns  (xi.  2.)  hasgiven  several  eitracts  ;  but  it  was  not  a  jKjem, 
as  some  critics  have  falsely  concluded  from  the  word  Cannen  ; 
for  that  wonl  meant  something  expressed  concisely,  and  did 
not  necessarily  imply  any  metrical  arrrangcnienl  of  the  words, 
Thf  work  of  Ciito  seems  mainly  to  have  consisted  of  moral 
precepts^  and  the  existence  of  such  a  work  may  have  induced 
the  writer  or  compiler  of  tiiese  Distichs  tii  attach  to  it  the 
name  of  Cato. 

The  style  of  these  Distichs  is  simple,  and  the  lansruage 
generally  pure.  Burins^  the  middle  ages  they  were  much 
used  in  the  schools  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  bo  til  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  anti  in  England ,  and  they  have  been  u^ed 
in  some  parts  of  England  even  to  the  present  century. 

The  ffreat  number  of  editions  shows  the  i>opularily  which 
this  little  work  onee  had.  The  earliest  known  edition  is  with- 
out date:  a  copy  of  it,  apparently  the  only  copy  known  to 
exists  is  in  the  library  of  feail  Sfjenccr.  Ouo  of  tbc  latest 
and  best  etlitions  k  by  Amtzcnlus,  Utrecht,  Bvo,  1735,  There 
is  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Distichs  by  MaJiimus  Planudes, 
which  was  published  at  Piiris,  1543,  4to.  Wcigel,  There  are 
translations  of  the  Distichs  into  many  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.  Canton  published  an  English  version  of  the  Dis- 
tichs, which  was  raatle  from  the  French »  1483^  folio.  There 
are  several  Eng^lish  translations  from  the  Latin,  the  latest  of 
which  perhaps  is  that  of  N,  Bailey, 

(Biihr,   Geschichte  /2?>//i,  Lit,  j 
Cfas^ijirh^n  Bihikmmphie.) 

piONY'SIUS  OF  CirLOPIION,  a  celebrate^!  Greek 
painter,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Fericles.  Mis  works  were 
tnow*n  to  Aristotle,  who,  in  s^icaklng  of  imitation,  says,  that 
it.  must  be  superior,  inferior,  or  equal  to  its  model,  which  he 
exemplifies  by  the  works  of  three  painters.  Folygnotus,  ho 
says,  jjaintcd  men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson  'worse  thim 
WJ  art'i  i^d  Dionysius  as  they  are.  By  whlcli  we  may  infer 
dK  Dlonysius  was  a  good  mrtj^it  ^mintcr.  His  style  woii 
iSfetired,  m  wc  leam  from  Plutarch,  w  ho  states  th:it  !u9  works 
had  both  force  and  spbit,  yet  they  appeared  to  be  too  much  , 
labcMired, 

Folygnotus  and  Dion^'sius  were  eon  tern  poraries^  and,  ac- 
cording to  Aelian,  jwinted  similar  subjects  m  a  similar  style, 
except  that  Dlonysius  painted  in  smallj  and  Polygnotua  in 
large.  Aelian,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  evidently  refers  to 
the  styles  of  the  two  painters,  and  not  their  pictures  ;  he  savs 
that  Dionvsiuj  imitated  in  every  rciipect,  excejit  in  size,  the 
art  of  Polygnotus.  Nearly  the  same  might  be  said  of  Garo- 
folo  with  respect  to  his  s^mall  works  and  the  art  of  Raphael, 
without  implying  that  Garofolo  copied  in  small  the  pietures 
of  llaphacl,  which  is  the  interpretation  given  by  Sillig  and 
others  to  the  words  of  Aelian,  namely,  that  Dionysius  copied 
in  small  the  pictures  of  Folygnotus. 

There  was  another  painter  of  this  name  who  lived  In  Rome 
about  the  time  of  the  first  Roman  emi)erors.  Pliny  states 
that  his  works  filled  ]>ictnre  galleries;  he  was  probably  a  por- 
trsut  mintcr,  and  was  the  same  Dionvsius  who  wiis  called, 
ac<"oraing  to  Pliny,  the  Anthropogrupn,  because  he  pointed 
nothing  but  men. 

(Aristotle,  Pi)ei,  c,  2 ;  Plutarch,  Timol.  36  ;  Acliin,  Var. 
Hhh  iv.  3  ;  Pliny,  Hint,  Nat.  xxxv,  37,  40.) 

DlOSCUaUDES  {^lotftfouptV'f/c),  a  very  celebraa^  antient 
pem  engraver  who  lived  at  Rome  about  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Augttstus.  Augustus  and  later  emperors  were  in  the 
habtt,  according  to  Suetonius,  of  using  a  seal,  representing 
Ati^stii5*B  portrait,  which  was  engraved  by  Dioscuridcs, 

There  are  still  several  gems  extant  whiti  bear  the  name  of 
Dioseurides,  but  the  genuineness  of  most  of  them  has  been 
qncKtioned  ;  a  few  of  them  however  arc  beautifully  finished, 
uni  wnc  perhapa  worthy  of  the  repytation  of  the  ^»tC6t  gem 
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engraver  of  antiquity, 
nccortling  to  Pliny. 

A  Dioscorides'of  *Samo«  was  ft 
his  works  have  been  discovered  ^n 

(Suetonius,  AygusiuSy  50  ; 
Brace i ,  Commeniana  de  Ant i , 
elm  linn,  Ge$chichte  der  Kurnt  t/i^  AUcrtliKJ/u,^ 
DiOSFYROS.     [Eno-VT,  P,  CJ 
DIO'TIS  (double-eared,  fn  '       ' 

ear  J,  a  genus  of  plants  belon 
posjta*,  the  tribe  Senecionidn 
It  has  homogamous  discoid^  tlo 

tubular,  the  tube  compressed,  v..;.  ,,, uau 
the  receptacle  convex  with  concave  duwq 
the  involucre  bell-shaped,  iuitni*  ;i(«  i_l ;  tin* 
crowned  with  the  persistent  . 
7na7'itima  is  the  only  Brit  iii  i 
densely  cottony  and  white ;  tlie  atciu  U  abtHit ¥1 
cumbont  below,  densely  leafy  and  corymbose 
leaves  sessile,  oblong,  obtuse,  flat|  en  ' 
heads  in  terminal  corymbose  tufh ;  tli 
It  is  found  on  sandy  sc^a-shorcs,  but  is  a  rare  pia 
adopted  by  »ome  botanists  as  the  name  ot  ^fci 
belonging  to  the  ChenopodiaccaE,  the  Axynt  i 
Linntcus,  It  is  a  shrub  of  no  great  t)eAuty,  and  i 
in  Siberia,  and  sonae  parts  of  Austrbu  it  thfii 
light  soil,  and  is  easily  increa$cd>by  bycrs  or  cuti 
hand-ghiss, 

(Babington,  Mamml ;  Koch,  Flora  Germamt 

DlPLACA'iXTllUS,  a  ccnusof  fossil  FlacoJd 

the  old  red-sandstone  of  Scotland,    Agasfiz  mimttj 

(Report IS  of  Brtlish  Association  for  1842.) 

DIPLEU'RA,  a  genus  of  Trilobitcs,  l^p<wd 

DIPLOCTE'NIUM,  a  fossil  eenus  of  UmcOIi 

allied  to  Turbinolia,  from  M* 

DFFLODUS,  a  genus  of  i  1 J  fish«,  I 

foimiation  and  mountiun  lijnc^tuin-.     ^  Agassiz,) 
DIPLOTTERUS,  agenusof  fo?..il  Plncoidl 
old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland,  tliree  irp 
shiilc  of  Leeds,  one  spedes,     (Agnsslx, 
A^sormlioti^   I  &42.) 

DIFLOTAXIS   (from    htXor^c.   dotiJil 
arrangement,  on  account  of  tlie  double  row 
cell),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  i 
fera;,  and  the  tribe  Brassiceic.     It  has  &  i 
sulwofivex  valves  with  one  straight  ncrre,  i 
or  oblong,  in  two  rows.     The  species  are 
natives  of  EurojM?  and  (he  temperate  ports 
1'hore  are  two  British  >| secies:  /?.  tcnni 
branched  glabrous  stem,  shrubby  below  ; 
an   herbaceous  simple   hispid  stem.     The  foi 
plant  with  largo  yellow  flowers,  and  grows  on 
IS   not  an  uncommon  plant  in  England    and 
latter  is  a  rare  plant. 

(  Rabin gf on,  Manual ;  London,  Sncych 
DlFOiNllSANDSCVLLlS.  fScii 
DIFSACUS.    [DiPSACE^,  P.  C. ;  TtAai,1 
DFFTERITS,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  fromj 
sandstone  of  Caithness  and  Herefordshire.  (Tsilo 
Pentlnnd,  GeoL  IVans.^  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.) 

DI RCA,  a  genus  of  plants  beloogii* 
Thymeleaceic.     It  has  a  campanulate  ( 
unequal   limb;  8  capillaiy  project i; 
the  middle  of  ttie  tune,  aftemalelv 
at  the  aj>ci.     This  is  an  AmcH- ■•' 
the  I>.  pahistris.     It  is  ren 
places,  and  is  called  Bois  d<...  1 
lound  in  the  low  woods  of  North  A 
cold  and  the  greatest  heat  of  the  ^ 
States.    It  is  an  irregular  shrub,  w  ith  a  tend 
direction  in  its  branches.     The  flowers  are  3 
before  the  Ieave>^,  and  when  young  they  ai 
suiall  hury  bod^  occupy ina^  a  shc^ith  or 
each  flowering  branch.     The  fruit  is  a  ku 
1  -seeded  berry.     This  plant  is  in  all  its  |ti 
tho  twigs  are  used  for  making  rods,  llit*  bark  I 
&c.     The  bark  is  acrid,  and  in  doiso  of  0  ( 
duces  heat  in  the  stomach,  and  brings  00 1 
acts  as  a  vesicatory  when  applied  to  the  1 
doses  as  a  calhartic.     The  miie  pOBsnttoi  \ 
and  produces  effects  upon  the  system 
monmm»     Snails  are  ohserveil  to  bo  voiy  I 
when  it  b  cultivated.  lo  its  culcirttion,  Uym 
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ducc  roots.     It  cannot  be  propagated  in  this 

J  catting?  or  awds, 

Encyclopaedia;  Lindlev,  Fiorn  Medica.} 

rER|  a  suhili vision  of  Echinodormata,  including^ 

ovalis  of  Pbillifis,    From  the  oolite.    (Agassis.) 

^OLI,    the    third   family   of    the   Malacopterj- 

I  ^hes  in  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier,     The?  djs- 

^  character  is  the  pn^senfe,  on  the  under  surface  of 

L  disk  eomposea  of  the  united  ventnd  Una.     The 

family  are  popularly  known  as  sucking'-fuhes, 

xnmon  and  most  rcmartable  spet-ie*  iuliabitiTig'  the 

I  15  ttie  Lump-sucker,  Cycloptenut  Lumjms,     It  is 

lied  small -finned  fish,  beartng^  on  its  back  an  ele- 

.  or  ridf^e,  and  liaving  a  jjowerful  sucker  ynder  its 

1  of  the  combined  pef  toruls  and  vcntrals.     Before 

^  season  it  is  of  a  brilliant  eriruson  colour  mingled 

purple^  and  blue,  but  afterwards  changes  to  a 

'  or  lead  colour.     When  full  grown  it  is  rough  with 

but    when    very  young  is  smooth  and   beautiful, 

^witb  brilliant  stripes  of  various  hues.     Iq  the  seas  of 

\s^  in  June,  nambera  of  the  young  fish,  half  an  inch 

b,  are  seen  swimming  around  noating  seaweeds*     For 

^^ne  they  were  supjxjsefJ  to  lielong  not  only  to  a  dif- 

'  s,  byt  even  to  a  different  genus.     In  the  old  lish 

so  powerful  ttmt  a  pai|  of  water,  contain  tog  some 

Th'i  n  lifted  up  by  a  person  holding  the  tail  of  a 

:  to  the  bottom.     It  lives  on  young-  Bsh. 

i>t,  but  nfleoer  as  o  curiosity  than  as  an 

food.      Ihe  Cydaptems  Lvmpua  ranges  from  the 

mland  to  those  of  the  south  of  Engluud,  and  west- 

thecoajt  of  North  America.     Another  geniis 

!j  is  Lqtado^sler^  consisting  of  a  number  of  small 

have  two  disks  on  the  unJcr  surface  of  their 

one  formed  by  the  peetoml  tins  amj  the  other  by 

Th(*y  adhere  to  stones,  rocks ^  and  shells  by 

They  have  wedge-shaped  defenceJesa   b^jdies^ 

« tthout  scaleSj  often  paintetl  with  the  most  bril- 

tl'?fiiii  d  colours*     The  Sea -snail  ^  or  Z*/»arM,  is  a  third 

r  t!  i.  f  iniily,  the  siiccies  of  wliich  resemble  gobies  in 

c  Ibuiid  ynJer  stones  at  low-water  niark,  and 

!  intly  coloured  as  others  of  the  trilie.     Tliey 

with  a  single  sudccr  fonned  by  the  united  vcn- 

torab. 

_I'DEA,  a  genus  of  Echmodcrroata,  in  which  arc 

by  Gmy  and   Aga&siK,    several    sjiecie^    generally 

to   rn  works  on  organic  remains  under  the  title  of 

Thev  l>elong  to  the  chalk,  greensand,  and  oolite. 

^ERV.     [Lsvkstjox  and  Discovkbt,  p.  C.  S.l 

It.     This  word  is  defined  under  Dispabt,  P*  C, 

ended  here  mcrt-ly  to  oliserve  that  the  Dispart 

lihe  base  of  the  gun,  an  angle  ec|ual  to  that  which, 

)Une  passing  through  the  ajtis  of  the  bore,  would 

between  that  axis  and  a  line  (called  the  line  of 

from  the  circumference  of  the  base  to  tliat  of  tlie 

In  a  24*rjounder  gun,  nine  feet  long,  for  example, 

rt  i^  equal  to  2*733  inches,  and  the  angle  subtended 

'  t  *27'  nearly  ;  allowance  must  conse^iuently  Ije 

Jue  in  iK)inting  the  gun  by  tire  line  d"  metal. 

It^f  to  place  the  aiis  of  the  bore  at  any  angle  with  a 

al  plane,  a  *  tangent  scale'  is  employed  [Ordnance, 

and  in  determining  the  graduations  of  this  scale,  it 

^est    that  the  length  of  the  ]iart  raised   out  of  the 

he  base  of  the  gim  should  (the  length  of  the  gun 

"Jered  as   the   radius)    be   equal    to   llie   tangent 

Qce  between    the  number  of  d«fgn'es  in  the 

e1«   of  elevation  and    the  angle  subtended  by 

|.  In  order  that,  on  lowering  the  base  uf  tlie  gun 

^.joining  the  toji  of  the  scale  and  the  top  of  die 

iitdlcl   to  the  norizon  (which  may  he  deteruiiued 

il-le^el  on  a  rod  laid  from  one  of  those  points  to  the 

llll«  aatis  of  the  bore  may  be  coriectly  elevated.     Thus, 

fa1x»ve  mentioned^  for  an  elevation  of  one  degree, 

'^in^  raised  uj*  till  llie  division  marked  1*  comcides 

S  the  k«e  ring,  the  part  raised  should  be  ec^ual 

'f  33'  only;   for  an  elevation  of  two  degrees, 

nii&ed  should  be  equal  to  tlie  tangent  of  1"  33';  and 

5ITI0N,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  name  given 
end  writing,  or,  as  it  might  be  termed  in  England, 
which  a  [larty  soIemDly  makes  over  to  another 
firoperty  hcri table  (viz.  real)  or  moveable.     It  is 
\  iwed  as  a  title  to  moveables  aboe,  and  it  is  in  the 
rreai  property  that  it  h  of  most  frequent  use  and  of 


highest  import;ince.  When  a  new  feu  or  fief  is  created,  it 
is  by  charter,  but  when  a  fief  is  transferred  from  one  holder 
to  another  it  is  by  Dis(K3sition»  and  notwithstanding?  the 
systeni  of  subinfeudation  in  Scotland,  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
more  ordinary  transaction.  In  the  disposition,  the  character 
of  the  tenure,  and  all  the  conditions  on  which  the  property  ia 
to  change  hands,  are  set  forth,  and  being  given  to  the  dis}>oneey 
it  is  ill  his  hands  a  j>eTfonal  obligation  by  the  disjxjuer  to  give 
him  a  full  title,  and  contains  the  warrants  for  getting  the 
title  made  real  by  infef^ment  and  re  gi  strut  in  n*  and  bv  obtain-j 
ing  the  superior's  santtion  to  the  new  investiture,  ^fhe  dis-. 
[Kisition  is  not  only  used  for  the  absolute  transference  of  herit- 
able pmjKTty,  but  also  for  the  creation  of  real  seeyritics/ 
The  ordinary  heritable  bond  was  found  insufficient  to  give  tlie' 
security- holder  a  prompt  and  effiKitual  mt.ans  of  realising  his. 
debt  by  taking  possession  of  the  sulyect  of  the  security,  and 
thus  there  was  added  to  it  a  disposition  or  conveyance  of  tli«>, 
subject,  under  reversion  to  the  debtor^  or  w  ith  a  right  of  re- 
mainder to  him  on  his  paying  the  debt.  As  heritable  pro-)* 
iwrty  t*annot  be  lK^(ueathed  by  testament  in  Scotland  f  Will,^ 
r,  C],  the  usual  form  of  family  settlements  in  whit-h  such 
proptTty  is  diisposed  of  is  the  disposition, 

UISSEN,  (lEORC  LUDOLF,  an  eminent  German' 
scholar,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  December,  1784,  at  Grosscn* 
Sehneen,  ncaj  tTottingen,  where  bis  father  was  pastor.  He 
lost  both  bis  parents  at  (he  age  of  thirteen,  and  Dissen,  with  his' 
two  brothers,  was  lett  almost  without  the  means  of  sub«lsteneei. 
but  a  benevolent  friend  prf»cured  for  him  admission,  free  of. 
expense,  to  the  celebrated  school  at  Pforta  in  Saxony,  whither 
the  fioy  was  sent  in  his  fourteenth  year.  lie  there  laid  an  * 
excellent  foundation  for  his  future  philological  studies ;  and., 
notwithstanding  his  delicate  and  weakly  ap[K.arance,  be  enjoyed^ 
excellent  health,  and  displayed  tlie  greatest  activity.  In  1804 
he  left  Pforta  and  went  to  the  university  of  Gottingcti,  whero 
until  the  year  1SD8  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philo- 
logy and  philosophy  under  Ueync  and  Ilerbart.  Dis  lonner. 
friend  continued  to  sunj>ort  him  in  the  university ;  but  he  m  a»^ 
obliged  to  increase  his  means  by  private  tuifJoa  and  reading 
with  such  students  as  had  come  to  tne  university  \^  ithout  being 
sufEcieutl^^  j>rci>ured.  The  study  of  art  and  poetry,  and  of  the 
beautiful  in  general,  was  his  delight,  mid  gave  to  his  mind  tlmt 
tone  and  tendency  which  we  can  tmce  in  all  his  literary  pro- 
ductions. Towards  the  end  of  his  academical  course,  in  180*i, 
be  SjTcnt  some  lime  at  Dresden  with  hb  friends  and  pupils, 
and  the  famous  picture  gallery  of  that  place  made  an  impres» 
sion  on  his  mind  which  was  never  eHiiced.  Qn  his  return  to 
Cottingen  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy, 
together  with  permission  to  deliver  lectures  in  the  university. 
On  that  occasion  he  published  his  first  work,  a  dissertation — 
*  Dc  Teini»oribus  et  Modis  VerU  Graeci,'  Gottingen,  I80y,  4to,, 
The  princifiid  subjects  with  which  he  now  occupied  himself,, 
and  on  which  he  lectured,  wei'e  Greek  grammar  and  Greek 
pbilossophy,  esj>ecially  Plato,  the  study  of  whose  writinefs 
brought  about  an  intimate  friendship  between  him  and  Boeikh. 
who  then  used  to  vi&it  (jiittingcn  very  often,  ilis  naluml 
tendency  to  assemble  arouml  him  young  men  of  talent  and 
eoiigemtd  pursuits  induced  him,  towards  the  end  of  1811,  to 
ftirra  a  Philological  Society  at  Gottingcti,  of  wliich  he  was 
elected  president.  In  1812  he  accepted  the  offer  of  an  extra- 
ordinary professorship  of  Classical  Pnilologyin  tlie  University 
of  Marijurg,  He  entered  u^xm  bis  new  otHct!  with  un  inau- 
paira!  dissertation—^  De  Philof^i^ophia  Morali  in  Xeno|;hon(is 
de  Socrate  Commentariis  tradita,"  ^larburg,  1812.  Philologitid 
studies  were  at  that  timii  rather  neglected  iit  Marburg,  but 
Dissen  gave  a  fresh  imjtulse  to  them,  although  he  did  not 
remain  there  morn  than  eighteen  months  ;  for  in  the  autumu 
of  JB13  he  accepted  an  invitation  as  exti'aordinary  professor  of 
Cluii>ieal  Literature  in  the  Umver>ity  of  Gultingen,  which 
was  lilwiiys  his  favourite  place,  and  where  in  IHIT  he  was 
a|>t>ointcd  ordinary  professor.  In  his  new  jxiiiition  he  acted 
in  perfect  barm«ny  with  his  philological  colleajrues  Witscher* 
lich  and  Wunderlirh  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  m  1BI6^ 
when  F.  G.  Welekor  was  appointed  hia  tuccx^ssor,  Dissca 
formed  a  most  intimate  friendHhin  with  him,  which  was  noi 
disturbed  by  the  removal  of  Welcker  to  Bonn  in  18  ly,  and 
lasted  till  Disgen's  death,  K.  O.  Miiller,  who  succeeded 
Welcker,  became  etjually  attached  to  Dissen.  Incessant 
study  and  a  secluded  lite  had  already  imyjaired  the  health 
Disscti,  but  his  activity  as  a  lectiircr  was  still  very  great,  UliL 
lecture-room  \\m  always  hllc^l,  and  he  succeeded  in  inspiring' 
his  audience  with  an  ardent  love  of  the  study  of  antiquity* 
'The  zeal  with  which  he  devotee]  himself  to  hia  proles&ional 
dutiea  and  tlie  cultivation  of  his  own  luiud  prevented  hia 
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tloinp  much  as  an  tuthor  ;  and  all  ibat  was  published  by  him 
(Jyhng  the  period  from  1S15  to  1825  consists  of  the  i^art  ho 
took  in  BoL'tkh^A  great  edition  of  Pindar,  and  sonic  reviews 
which  he  wrote  for  the  *  Gbttinprer  (Ielehrt<?n  Anzei|^n/  In 
reffurd  to  anticnt  writers,  and  poets  in  particulur,  Dissen 
direttcd  his  attention  more  particuUrly  to  Mi&ly^n^  the  eon- 
meetion  of  *he  ideftSi  a  point  which  had  been  mnch  netjlected 
by  previous  comtncnUtors.  With  a  view  to  s^upply  this  want 
he  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Pindar;  which  iipiHiiired  in  1 8S0, 
in  2  vols,  8vo,  ;  and  of  wliich  a  stK'ond  edition^  with  some 
imp  rove  men  t*5,  was  pubbihtMi  by  Schneidewin  in  1843,  In 
ibia  work  Dissen  propounded  his  aeathctical  views  rcs]j)ceting: 
the  artistic  con.si ruction  of  the  Pindiiric  odes»  The  manner  in 
which  he  has  executed  his  task  clearly  shows  that  Dissen  wa* 
not  only  no  ]m(it,  but  that  ho  had  little  coneeption  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  poet  sets  to  work.  He  displays  great 
analytical  ])ovvers,  but  thev  would  have  been  more  projwrly 
api^lied  to  the  works  of  a  philosopher  than  to  those  of  a  poet. 
But  his  edition  of  Pindar  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  that 
we  have. 

Di?sen*s  illnera  was  of  an  asthmatic  nature^  and  about 
thifl  time  had  become  so  much  worse,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  lecturing;  but  in  proportion  as  his  professional  occu- 
pations dccrtased^  bis  literary  activity  increased.  Thus  he 
produced  in  1833  an  edition  ofTibuUuSj  with  valuable  disacr- 
tations  and  a  commentary,  and  in  1837  an  edition  of  Demoa- 
thenea's  oration  *  De  Corona,'  The  ^reat  object  of  these 
two  publicjations  is  the  same  as  that  of  hts  Pindar,  to  establish 
a  mode  of  intorj>reting  the  antients  which  should  not  merely 
explain  the  language  and  subject  matter  of  a  writer,  but  the 
artistic  construction  of  his  work,  and  should  thus,  as  it  were, 
trace  the  secret  processes  in  the  author's  own  mind.  This 
mode  of  treating  an  antic nt  author  may  be  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  but  it  opens  a  wide  field  of  sj)ectilation,  and 
the  results  are  seldom  satisfactory.  1  in med Lately  after  the 
appearance  of  his  Pimlar,  Dis^cn  was  sevendy  criticised  ^  and 
among  others  by  his  friend  Boeckh,  which  greatly  irritated 
him.  His  edition  of  Tibullus  is  |)crhaps  his  Ixst  and  most 
satisfactory  production  ;  it  should  not  be  used  without  Dissen'a 

*  Supplementum  editionis  Albii  Tlbulli  Ilpynio-Wunderhch- 
ianae/  which  he  published  in  1819.  His  edition  of  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  contains  niany  valuable  remarks  on  the  style 
and  peculiarities  of  that  orator  :  it  was  his  last  production,  and 
apfieared  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which  took  fdace 
aooat  the  middle  of  September,  1837*  The  last  few  years  of 
his  life  were  a  slow  process  of  dying  ;  he  died  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, as  if  he  had  gone  to  sleep. 

Dissen  wus  never  tnarried  ;  but  he  supported  witli  paternal 
care  several  young  men  of  talent  whose  fathers  hud  been  his 
friends  during  their  lite  time.  He  was  a  nwri  of  great  sensi- 
bility, enthusiastic  for  everything  great  and  noble,  and  capable 
of  the  most  devoted  friendship,  though  in  his  social  intercourse 
he  seldom  conversed  on  any  other  topica  than  tlifjse  relating  to 
the  study  of  antitjuity,  for  his  whole  mental  faculties  were 
absorbed  in  bis  pursuits.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
we  must  not  leave  unnoticed  an  excellent  little  treiitise  entitled 

*  Anleitung  fur  Entiehcr,  die  Odyssee  mit  Knal>en  £U  lesen,' 
with  a  preTac©  by  the  philosopher  Herbart.  Gottingcn,  1809, 
8vo,  A  numlier  of  smaller  dissertations  in  Latin  and  German* 
together  with  a  selection  of  the  reviews  written  by  Dissen  ^ 
w^as  published  as  a  collection  after  his  death  by  his  friend 
K.  (>.  Miillcr;  under  the  title  of  *  Rlelne  Lateioischc  und 
Deutsche  Sebriften,  von  Ludolf  Dissen,'  Gbttingen,  1839, 
8vo.  Jt  is  preceded  by  biographical  nolJees  written  by  his 
friends  Fr.  Thiersch,  V.  G.  Wek-ker,  and  K.O.  Muller/from 
which  the  aliove  notice  ts  derived* 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELECTRICITY.  By  this  is 
signified  the  densities  of  the  electric  fluid  in  different  bodies 

Idaced  so  as  to  act  electrically  upon  one  another,  or  in  dif- 
ercnt  parts  of  the  same  body  when  the  latter  hai  been  subject 
to  the  electrical  influence  of  another  body* 

When  a  body  possesses  eqml  quantities  of  the  opposite 
kinds  of  eleetricitv,  the  fluid  may  be  conceived  to  be  uni- 
formly diflfuscd  through  it;  and  two  such  bodies  being 
placed  in  contact^  will  produce  no  effect  on  each  oilier,  be- 
caii.ise  the  attractions  existing  between  the  particles  of  the  un- 
like fluids  arc  counteracted  by  the  equiil  repulsions  between 
the  ^xarticles  of  the  like  fluids.  But  if  a  body  acquire  by  any 
means  an  excess  of  either  the  positive  or  negative  fluid,  a 
mutual  action  will  take  place  between  this  l>ody  and  any 
other  in  its  vicinity,  the  fluidj  in  the  latter  being  previously 
in  cquilibrio  or  not. 

It  Wfts  early  fotrnd  that  two  electrified  ipheres,  equal  in 


magnitude^  but  of  wKIch  one  w^as  solid  and 
shell,  ac<|uired  precisely  equ^l  quantitioi  o/ 
aitil  hence  it  was  inferred  that  such  aoqiured  jlul 
u]x>n  or  tiear  the  surface  of  an  electrified  t)0(^ 
ments  also  of  Franklin  on  a  churgiMJ  heydem 

and  eiterior  coatings,  which  could  be  r^wt 

at  plejisure  ;  and  those  of  Coulotnb,  in  which^ 
apjwratus,  electricity  waa  drawn  from  the  surface 
body  when  none  could  be  obtained  from  the  " 
of  holes  sunk  in  it  to  certain  depths,  suffii 
the  electric  fluid  exists  in  a  stratum  on  the 
within  the  botiy  at  an   infinitely  simll 
surface. 

If  a  sphere  have  uniformly  diffused  over  Itf 
of  either  kind  of  electricity,  and  there  be  nlna 
with  it  a  sphere  of  equal  magnitude  in  wnich 
fluids  arc  in  cquilibrio^  a  mutual  action  between 
will  take  place ;  the  eflect  of  vi  hich  will  be  that  1 
tides  of  opposite  kinds  in  both  spheres  will  have 
brium  disturbe<l|  and  equal  tiuantilics  of  both  kifl 
to  the  surface  of  each  :  the  density  of  the  fluid 
ness  of  the  stratum  at  either  surface  being  dii 
circumferences  of  circles  at  different  distance)  fl« 
of  ctmtact. 

I'he  investigation,  by  mathematical  analysis,  tl 
the  distribution  of  electricity  being  too  ext<jiisiv^  f^ 
it  must  suffice  to  state  the  results  of  some  of  the 
made  by  Coulomb  on  that  subject. 

When  a  s[)here,  charged  as  af>ove  snppoMd^^ 
contact  with  another  in  which  the  fluids  urtf  " 
whatever  be  the  ratio  between  the  diameters  of 
the  density  or  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of 
is,  at  the  point  of  contact,  equal  to  zero  ;  and,  it 
extremity  of  the  diameter  passing  thn>u|di  tin 
density  is  the  greatest.  Representing  the  aensitj 
the  fjoint  of  tK)ntaet  by  unity,  the  residts  of  the 
with  two  e<|ual  spheres  show  that,  in  an  indefi 
zone  at  thirty  degrees  from  the  point  of  contact 
density  may  be  represented  hy  0*2,  at 
that  |K»int,  by  0-76  ;  and  at  ninety  de|r: 
found  nlso  that  the  mean  denaitv  on  each  »pft 
by  O'70. 

When  two  spheres,  in  the  circumstance* 
but  having  the  diameter  of  one  double  the  di 
other,  are  placed   in  contact,  the  expcrim* 
show  that,  on  the  ftnaller  sphere,  the  ciensf 
f^ioint  of  contact  is,  to  the  density  at  ninety  \ 
point,  us  1  to  0'75  ;  and  at  sixty  degrees,  as  f 
also  show  that,  at  ninety  degrees  from   the 
the  density  on  the  smaller  s(>here  is   to  the 
larger  as  1    to  0-8 ;  and   that   tho   greatest 
smaller  sphere  is  to  the  mean  den  l"  V - 

0*64.     when  the  diameters  of  th<  i 

as  4  to  I J  it  was  found  that  the  grtui 
sphere  was  to  the  mean  density  on  the  grei 

If  two  spheres  which  have  been  placed  " 
sequently  removed  beyond  each  other's  h 
of  the  fluid  at  the  surfar^e  of  each  becoftte*' 
the  larger  sphere  the  density  is  always  fmmXif' 
smaller  sphere.      From  Couiomb^a  ex|^^>erimmts 
that  when  the  diameters  of  the  spheres  are 
densities  arc  as  1  *08  to  1  ;  and  when  the  radii 
the  densities  are  as  1*3  to  1.     That  phtloso] 
from  his  cipcriments,  tliat  in  no  case  c^n  the 
sitie^  on  two  unequal  sphcj^ei  be  greater  € 

When  an  electrified  globe  and  a  eircuj 
in  contact.  Coulomb  found  that  the  quantil 
were  directly  proportional  to  their  entire 
tribulion  of  electricity  on  tbe  surface  of  a 
under  EuECTRirtTir,  P,  C*  p.  3S6. 

(See  Biol*s  IVaitts  de  Pk^siqve^  ftnd  AmAi 
TSICAL,  P.  C.S.) 

DITHYROCA'RIS,   a  fossil   genus  of 
named  by  Dr,  Scouler,     It  occurs  in  Tyrone  ami  ] 
Colei  and  D,  orbicularis  ar^dcftcribv^  in  Porliorl 
Report  on  ibose  counties, 

DIVIDED  EYE-GLASS  MICROMETEI 
strument  of  this  kind,  which  was  invented  by 
and  by  him  called  a  Dioptric  mtcmmetcr,  is  di 
*  Philosophical  Transactions*  for  1779.    Iteo 
lens  bisected  in  the  direction  of  a  diaxoeter, 
eye-piece  of  an  acltromatic  telescope, 
fourth  Icniei,  reckoning  from  the  ead  to  will 
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Tlie  half  lenses  were  fixed  In  scparafc  portions  of  a 

\  on  turning  a  srrfw,  Uu»v  could  ho  moved  in  con- 

O05  on  ihc  plane  of  ?crtion,  llius  causing  a  s<^jiflrtt- 

'  i^To  mtfigi-^  of  an  ubjvet :  one  of  tho  iwrtions  of 

fe  !cc*  with  vomlors,  and  the  eittenlof 

v\  on  n  scale  of  rqna,l  i!ivisions  gm- 

nmll  angle,  swcb  us 

J  meter  of  a  ulanel, 

uir  <]]\K  ifi  contact  wilri  each 

■^ides  of  the  zero  of  the  scale, 

a  iiiuvcment  about  the  nni5  of  the 

lit  be  ti«c<l  as  a  |x>siti0n  micrometer. 

..  1   or  not  lUmsden  ciccutcd  such  an 

^  hit  c^e  exactlj  &txnilikr  to  it  wm  mado  b^  Mr. 

rometer  of  a  like  kind  h  made  by  Mr. 

the  third  eye-glass  of  a  tcleaconc  into 

nu,  aiid  causes  them  to  move  on  the  jilanc  of 

Qeana  of  a  screw  consisting  of  two  ports^  one  ot 

hollow,  aiid  lia^ing  both  exterior  and  intrrior 

mother  part  turns  witbin  it:  thus  Uie  half  lease* 

1  quantities  In  opj»osite  directions  at  the  smne 

item  of  the  screw  carries  a  graduated  circle,  on 

|in  index,  the  movement  of  the  iwo  images  of  th© 

nt,  which  may  be  considered  ts  a  divided  cyc- 

eter,  and  whicb  is  usually  called  a  *■  dynameter/ 

cted  by  Ram9<ien  for  the  purfKise  of  determiniDg 

jrinsr  power  of  a  tele^scopc   by  measuring'-  tlie  diii- 

pencil  of  light  at  the  eye-glass,  in  order  to  com- 

i  the  diameter  of  the  obje<;t  gtiisa.   The  iostrument, 

abeequently  been  imjiroved  by  Mr.  Dfjllond^  may 

r  as  a  micrometer  for  measuring  any  siuall  angulsir 

The  divided  lens  Is  that  which  is  nearest  to  the 

"  riics  may  have  cqiuil  Quantities  of  motion 

^  communicated  to  them  by  means  of  a 

i   iJio  same  stem  ;  ibc  threaUs  on  i*nc  \^ri  of 

their  distances  from  one  another  double  the 

threads  on  the  other  |»art.     On  the  screw  is  a 

,  by  which,  on  bringing  in  coritnct  the  two 

....    fiencil  of  lights  the  diameter  of  llie  latter  is 

(Pearson's  Practical  Astroiiomtf^  vol,  ii,  sec  11 

ronoroer  royal,  haa  very  recently  eommu- 
I  nomical  Society  a  pajjer  coiitainmg  inves* 

of  lW  di^iance^  and  focul  lengths  of  the  cyC'lonses 
ipe  under  the  condiiion  that  (the  thinl  lens  from 
jbeiDg  that  which  is  divided)  die  prismatic  dis|)ersio[i 
'  iiog  from  the  iH*iieil  iiiliing  on  ihc  segments  at 
tlieir  surfaces  are  inclined  to  the  opticaf  luis  may 
at  the  aojuc  time  that  the  ordinary  achromatism 
'J' his  discovery  will  greaily  improve  that 
l|>f  mlcnainelerj  |>articiilarly  since  the  focal  length  of 
Dfh  ^hia»,  or  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye,  is  arbi- 
and  consequently  the  magiufying  power  of  the  tele* 
ittfty  be  varied  by  merely  changing  that  eye-glai>s,  the 
Itttiani  remaining  undisturbcMl. 

ITlDiNG  KNGINE.  Under  the  word  Geabuation, 
f  ia  a  brief  notice  of  the  machine  constructed  by  Rams- 
r  the  purpoae  of  gradoating  sextants  ami  circles  for  nau- 
r  wtfOiKMiiieftl  purposes  ;  and  it  Is  intended  here  merely 
V)be  the  principal  improvement  which  has  since  been 
Ift  thftt  ktud  of  machine, 

|iDBdcti*s  engine  the  circle  carrying  th«  instniroent  to 

duiticid  was  made  to  turn  round  by  loeans  of  a  perpetual 

I  the  teeth  of  which  worked  In  corresponding  notcbes  cut 

edge  of  the  circdc :  the  screw  was  cuused  to  tm*n  oti  its 

f  a  cat-gut  band  passing  several  times  round  a  cylinder 

>  same  axis,  and  made  fast  l>elow  to  a  treadle  which  wos 

d  dovtn  liy  the  foot^  and  allowed  to  rise,  when  the  foot 

fmoted^  by  the  unbending  of  a  spring  connected  with  the 

\tr.     In  tlie  mach'mc  now  to  be  descrilied,  whidi  was 

nremioii  of  Mr.  Alexander  Uosa,  and  of  which  an  account 

f«i  m   the  *  Transacdoos  of  the  Society  of  Arts/  fur 

,  tho  circle  has  a  more  stcjidy  motion,  and  it  jiosscssps 

■jbt  of  being  adjusted,  so  that  the  inequalities  produced 

mmmrof  the  ports  may  be  obviated. 

"i  lUvr  cast   iron   frame,  of  which  AB  is  a  part, 

fj  rcle  C,  which  turns  on  ft  vertical  axis  at  its 

ti.  j  iiijs  lutis  is  in  the  form  of  two  frustums  of  cones^  and 

kW  wtreioity  rests  in  a  cup  which   is  at  one  end  of  a 

ft;  II  the  other  end  is  applied  a  countcriwis*^  wliieh,  cautiing 

kttre  upwards  on  the  axis ^  diudubhes  the  pressure  of  the 

f    P.  C,  S.,  No.  61, 


circle  on  the  frame  vi  hich  -  Ttound  the  cirnirafrrPTice  * 

of  the  circle  ore  forty-ci .  tioiis  a,  a,  a,  &c. ;  and  at '[ 

one  end  A  of  the  rtK-tanguItu  tniiutsa  sliding  appoAilus  carricf*! 
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a  cylinder  D,  which  turns  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  has  on  It*  I 
convex  surface  a  spiral  pr<>]t^'tion  hit  like  a  rectimguliir  UireurQl 
of  a  screw  ;  this  enters  between  the  projections  a,  a,  &c.,  and*  I 
the  dititanec  between  the  two  tunia  of  the  spiral  is  rathecjl 
greater  than  tlie  breadth  of  one  of  those  pnijcctions.  n 

On  the  rim  of  the  circk  C,  and  under  the  projections  a  aJi 
^c,|  Is  a  groove  in  which  enters  an  endless  cat-gut  bond  GH  ^^1 
on  each  side  of  the  frmne,  at  Uui  end  A  of  the  latter,  thitr  j 
Imnd  (lasses  over  a  ^xed  pulley  c  and  under  a  moveable  puUev 
from  which  is  suspeodea  a  weight  K  :  it  tlien  fjtsaes  througa 
a  notch  at  rf,  atid  alwve  the  framCi  in  the  direction  eld,  f  I 

Four  |)iHars,  of  which  MM  are  two,  rising  from  th»l 
rcclanffuJar  frame  AB,  supfiort  a  stage  which  carries  the  tool'  r 
for  cutting  the  divisiooj  on  the  instrument  to  be  graduated  :f  1 
the  apparati^  by  which  the  cutting-tool  is  connected  with  th&^  J 
stage  IS  formed  with  ynnts  so  as  to  allow  the  tool  to  bai^ 
moved  up  or  down^  or  in  the  direction  of  a  radius  of  thoJ 
circle  C^  but  neither  to  the  right  nor  leilt  of  that  radius gfi 
and  there  is  a  contrivance  for  determining  the  length  of 
lines  of  division. 

By  inr^vin^^  one  end  of  a  lever  at  the  op|w)sitc  extremity  of* 
the  frame  All.  a  bar,yy,  which  is  attached  at  one  end  W 
that  lever,  gives  motion  to  a  catch,  or  click,  so  as  to  cjaujc  ttt, 
ratchet- wheel  to  turn  on  its  axb,  and  thus  give  the  requisite^ 
movement  to  the  cutting  tool :  the  other  extremity,/',  of  th^r 
bar,  by  turning  a  lever  on  a  horizontal  aile  containing  wilhi 
it  the  axle  of  die  cylinder  D,  allows  a  catch,  or  click,  to  tur; 
a  ratchet-wheel  on  the  latter  axle,  and,  with  it.  the  cyliadcl 
itself ;  and  thus  a  aide  of  the  spiral  projection  bbis  reraovec 
a  little  way  firom  Hs  position  when  in  contact  with  one  side  of^ 
a  projection  a.     Moving  then  the  first-mentioned  lever  back^, 
Qgain,  a  i«pring,  which  had  previously  pressed  against  the  cat^ 
gut  band  on  the  circumference  of  C|  is  drawn  off;  and  thua^ 
one  of  the  weights,  K,  by  drawing  down  the  band  and  pulley 
al>ove  it,  gives  a  small  movement  to  the  circle  C,  and  conse- 
quently brings  tlio  side  of  a  projection  a  again  in  contact  with 
the  side  of  the  spiral.     Accortling  to  the  place  at  wltich  llio 
bar  //'  is  applied  to  tlifl  lever  on  tlic  axle  of  D,  the  cutch 
muy  imss  over  uny  requirwl  number  of  the  teetli  of  the  rntchct- 
wheel  ;  and  tbuM  the  circle  C  may  be  tumod  through  »ny 
angle  consistently  with  tlie  values  of  the  divisions  intended  to 
Ikj  cut* 

Through  each  of  the  projections  rt,  o,  kc.f  passes  a  stcelf 
Ferew,  whose  ends  appear  in  the  al«>ve  cut ;  and  through  tlni|' 
spiral  thread  b  b  pas^s  a  number  of  steel  screws,  whose  cnds^' 
also  ap|M?ar,     The  right  hand  extremity  (in  tho  diagram)  ofl 
4^eh  of  the  former  screws  is  ground  quite  flat  and  |>cr|)endi^ 
cular  to  the  length  of  the  screw  ;  while  the  left  hand  extre^ 
mities  of  the  scu'ows  in  65  are  turned  in  the  form  of  hemi- 
spheres; and,  after  every  movement  of  the  cirelo  C  and  of 
trie  spiral  b  b,  the  marhinc  is  lield  in   ii  state  of  rest  by  the 
abutniont  of  the  hemispherical  end  of  one  screw  against  the 
flat  end  of  the  other. 

The  original  divisions  on  the  circle  C  arc  made  on  silver 
studs  let  into  its  surface  ;  and  the  sere  vis  passing  through  a, «, 
&c,,  are  so  adjusted,  by  means  of  their  capstan  heads,  that  if 
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the  en^  or  a  ftcfpw  in  ?*  A  is  in  contact  with  the  screw  in  any 
tmc  of  the  projections  at,  one  complete  revolution  of  the  spiral 
bb  mAy  bring  the  end  of  the  screw  in  the  next  projertioa  a  in 
contiict  with  the  game  screw  in  the  spTrd.  The  eorrespnnfl- 
ing  movement  in  the  Hrcle  h  equivalent  to  tlie  interval  he- 
tween  two  of  the  oriprinal  graduations  ;  and  the  movement  is 
verified  by  the  primitive  div unions  eotning  successively  to  u 
wire  iu  a  mirroscone, 

DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENTS,  )n  political  ee<jnoiny, 
19  an  important  ajrent  in  inerea^ng'  the  pro<luctivencss  of 
lal>oar.  It  is  by  labour  alone  that  wealth  is  produced.  It  h 
a  law  of  manV  nuture  that  *  by  the  sweat  of  nh  face  he  ghall 
eat  breiid  ;*  and  in  return  for  his  labour  he  arqnires  various 
sources  of  enjoyment.  The  injfenuity  with  whieli  he  bos  been 
endowed,  and' the  harfl  necessities  of  his  condition »  lead  him 
to  discover  the  most  effective  meann  of  apj>lyiu|r  hw  labour  to 
whatever  objects  he  may  be  aeeking  to  attain.  lie  desires, 
first ^  to  work  no  more  than  is  neeesBary^  and,  secondly »  to 
obtain  the  largest  return — the  mast  abundant  enjoyment,  fur 
his  industry.  He  soon  finds  that  his  own  unaided  labour  will 
scarcely  provide  for  him  the  barest  net«ss&rie«,  and  that  ease 
Of  enjoyment  is  unftttainal>le.  Thus,  instead  of  e-ach  man 
labouring:  sejKirately,  ami  independently  of  all  others,  many 
men  combine  toff ether  for  securing  the  various  objects  of  life, 
by  means  of  tJieir  joint  hibnur;  and  this  combination  of  lutiour 
leads  to  division  of  employments.  Ltiljour  is  naturally  exerted 
in  these  two  forms  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  society.  The 
first  pair  whom  God's  ordinances  and  their  own  instinct 
united,  must  have  combined  for  the  support  of  thetn«elves  and 
their  common  family,  and  diversity  of  sex  alone  must  have 
produced  distinct  em|)lo)Tuents.  Among  savages  the  man 
engages  in  the  chace,  for  which  he  has  a  natural  predilection, 
and  for  which  his  strength  udapts  him,  while  his  mate  rears 
their  children  and  executes  those  fuoctions  which  are  suited  to 
her  Bcj^  but  which  arc  as  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  both 
as  if  both  j>erformed  them.  In  this  manner  a  division  of  em- 
ployments naturally  arises,  and  each  family  atibrds  an  example 
of  its  origin  and  character. 

This  combination  for  a  common  object,  succeeded  by  a 
division  of  employments,  pervades  every  process  of  human 
industry,  and  increases  in  variety  and  complexity  with  the 
growth  of  civilization.  One  of  the  earliest  lorma  of  industry 
ii  that  of  fi&hins^,  and  nonCf  perhajis,  exemplifies  more  aptly 
the  mode  in  wnich  labour  is  necessarily  applied  to  the  pur- 
poscf>  of  life,  A  man  desirouB  of  building  a  fishing-boat  may 
cut  down  a  irei^^  without  any  assistance  from  others,  and  may 
even  hew  it  into  shape  ;  but  if  it  be  larger  than  a  mere  canoe 
he  cannot,  by  his  own  streng^th,  remove  it  from  the  Sfjot  on 
which  the  tree  had  fallen,  and  launch  it  upon  the  sea.  To 
effect  this,  others  must  combine  their  Btrengih  with  his.  To 
manage  a  boat  the  labour  of  more  than  one  man  is  ordinarily 
required,  and  the  larger  the  boat  the  greater  must  be  the 
number  who  combine  to  navigate  it.  If  they  pa<Jdle  or  row 
it*  their  labour  is  simply  combine^l  for  one  purpose  and  in  one 
manner,  except  that  one,  instead  of  rowing,  may  probably 
steer  the  boat.  As  the  art  of  navigation  improves  and  its 
objects  become  multiplied,  in  addition  to  a  more  extensive 
cckmbinftttoo  of  men  in  pursuit  of  the  same  objects,  a  diversity 
of  employ  men  ts  ensues.  In  a  deep-sea  fishery,  some  attend  to 
the  neta,  others  to  the  sails ;  and  on  their  return  to  land,  sonio 
arrange  the  nets  to  dry  and  repair  them,  while  others  are 
engaged  in  disposing  of  ttie  fish. 

From  these  illustrations  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  a 
division  of  employments  is  to  Ijo  sought  in  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  man.  It  is  not  the  result  of  extraordinary'  fore- 
sight, but  if  suggested  by  tlie  most  common  exigencies  of  lift? ; 
its  convenience  is  obvious,  but  the  feeling  whicJi  prompts  men 
to  adopt  it  is  spontAueous  and  as  it  were  intuiiive.  It  is  a 
social  ni^cessity,  and  the  very  foundation  of  any  socinl  system 
whatever,  yet  it  is  practised  almost  unconsciously  by  the 
greater  port  of  mankind.  Its  existence,  however,  lies  so  open 
to  obser\'ation  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ranked  as  a  discovery  of 
political  economy  ;  but  that  Bcicnce,  having  noteit  the  facts  of 
ft  combination  of  labour  and  a  diviiiion  of  employments, 
explains  their  uses  and  results  ^  and  in  pursuing  these  inquiries 
it  develops  some  of  the  most  iiDfx>rtant  principles  connected 
with  the  production  and  dbtribution  of  wealth.  To  these 
inquiriet  we  must  now  devote  our  attention.  * 

As  Itbour  is  the  lot  of  man,  it  is  desirable  that  his  labour 
should  be  OS  productive  a-*  possible,  in  order  that  the  sum  of 
kis  ejijoymenta  abonld  exceed  that  of  his  enclurance.  This 
result  is  attained  by  several  men  combining  their  labour  for 
OM  object^  and  pursuing  different  empLoymtrnta  for  their 


reciprootl  benefit,  instead  of  each  man  laibosHot i 
for  bimaelf  aUd  employing  himself  in  the 
other  men.     A  division  of  r      '  ' 

a  natural  incident  of  laboir 
human  cnjoymenL     Tlie  mi  un?  "\  •nunn  atMs 
of   labour   are  described   by    Aflwn   Smith  to 

*  increase  of  dexterity  in  even-  tiarticular  workminf 

*  the  saving  of  the  time  wliich  is  ttMnmoaly  lost  ia 
fmm  one  species  of  work  to  another  ;*  and,  Sfdij, 
tion  of  u  grt^t  number  of  machines  which  (iicilitate 
Ud«>iir,  and  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of 
which  may  be  added,  4th ly,  the  separation  whkli 
iHitwccn  labour  and  the  direc'tion  of  labour ;  ^thl|^  ^ 
which  it  gives  of  using  machinery  ettbctually. 
t>thly,  the  opportunities  of  excJiange  which  it 
means  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  enjojineiiti 
natural  capabilities  of  tlie  soil,  climate,  situatioa, 
productions  of  different  iiartB  of  the  «rorIil|  aiid«f 
liar  aptitude  of  tlieir  inhaiutants  forvanoua  loiicli  of 

L  The  superior  dexterity  of  workmen  engaged  < 
in   one  occupation   is   universally  known.     *U*e 
nature,"  and  when  a  man  has  been  long  aeeustoivad 
licidar  employment,  not  only  has  be  acquired  graal ' 
but  his  mind  apjioars  to  be  endowed  wtib  fttcultici 
adapted  to  bis  business.     The  jockey  seems  to  lixrt " 
for  the  saddle  \  the  sailor  for  the  ship  :  both  are 
ligcnt,  dexterous ;  but  fancy  their  occapatkmf 
combined  I  the  sailor  in  the  saddle,  the  jockiCy  st 
or  btith  alternately  riding  the  favourite  hone  al  ' 
and  furling  the  top-gallants  of  a  thre&4«ckar  al 
The  constant  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  any  aft  sf 
gives  (hem  an  ai>titude  for  it,  which  to  others  ti  i 
astonishment    The  eye  and  th'    -      '       rforra  tl 
with  such  precision  and  rapidity  wi>Hc 

tanoous»  as  it  were,  and  inacpeu4^M^  .,i   l..*.^  wiil  of 
man.     Without  deliberation,  olmo8t  witiiout  care,  thi 
is  done ;  and  done  better  than  mli^r^  muLi  i! 
greatest  pains.     All  prooesaea  of 
daily  experience  of  all  men,  ooi-  aj 

questionable   fact.     (Babbage,  Mtxmamif  of  Mt 
Manufactures,)     The  advantages  of  peculiar  ikiD 
men  con  work  better  and  faster,   that  the  proiti 
labour  are  more  valuable  and  more  abundant,  ind 
contributions  to  the  general  stock  of  the  worid*i 
are  muUi[)lied.     By  following  out  tbe«o  advontapp' 
all  their  relations,  they  will  be  found  i    '      '     \>r^^ 
of  wcoltl) ;  and,  in  a  moral  point  of 
social  progress  and  of  the  development  u(  mt.'  nigiitfll 
of  man. 

2.  'The  saving  of  time  which  is  comroonly  kit 
from  one  species  of  work  to  another '  enables  a 
constantly  engaged  in  one  process  to  perform  moi 
he  would  have  been  able  to  get  throoffh  in  the 
day,  if  he  had  been  required  to  change  nia 
this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  skill,  a 
ploymcnts  mokes  his  laljour  more  productive* 

3.  The  invention  of  tools  and  macbtnery  is  the 
tive  auxiliary  of  labour,  and  it  is  neceasanly 
division  of  employments.  Those  who  are  ooaftaal^ 
to  one  business  or  description  of  labour  i 
qiittinted  with  its  requirements — their  ol 
rienee  are  concentrated  u|X)n  it— their  ii 
facilitate  their  own  exertions.      How  many  tm 
due  to  workmen  employed  in  manual  labiMtr  iha 
the  steam-engine  and  of  the  cotton  inauuiactiirt 
examples :  but  it  is  not  in  the  oaat  of  workmen 
division   of  employments  fadli^atl*8  inv»viii;,tfi. 
plovers  also  have  their  whole  '>n 
their  business;  and  amidst  the  li       ^                 /i 
engineers  and  machinists,  whoso  iok  b^mtttem  il 
struct,  improve,  and  invent  machinenri  aided  fa^  all 
of  theoretical  science.     And  this  Icaaa  tta  to  tlie  f^ 
toge  of  a  division  of  cmpiuymenta. 

4.  If  all  men  were  doing  the  aanie  thin^,  and 
themselves  unaided  by  oihera,  their  conditO/On  WUpkl 
imfiroved  ;  but  by  following  partienkr 
exert  most  skill  and  industry  prodane  n 
for  their  own  subsistence,  end  rnenro  a  ftmd       ._  ,, 
ment  of  others.    [Capitai.,  P.  C.  S*]     And  tbns  mn 
up  from  the  midst  of  the  people  a  dnM  of  rmpkiyeEi  wU»i 
the  labour  of  others.    Until  labour  iaao  direuM  andmsiai 


by  the  previous  accumulatioo  of  CM»ilaJ,  it  la 
ineffectual ;  and  while  a  divisioii  of^empkgrmania  is  a 
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dug  c&p|ti^f  ^9  latter,  la  Its  torn^  facilitates 
er  ioiMiiviaicm.  Without  it^  indeed,  a  system  of  diri- 
\  ooif  be  carried  out  impeifectlj  and  to  a  yery  small 
The  growth  of  capital  also  ffiTca  to  many  men  the 
privilege  of  leiatire,  eaempta  tbein  from  the  necessity 
r,  tad  leases  them  free  to  study,  to  reflect,  to  oljserTe, 
m  and  investigate*  From  this  eloai  arbc  men  of 
and  of  letters — ohiloaopbers,  atateunen,  historians, 
And  even  with  tlieeethe  appoftumment  of  a  peculiar 
aaiTVa  power  to  their  minds, and  ejtpendi  their  Itnow- 
1%elr  natural  talents  are  developed,  and  their  aptitude 
Nkular  pumuta  becomes  as  eonspieuous  in  intclicctual 
nr  ia  that  of  other  men  in  manual  of»erBtions. 
kdani  Smith  speaks  of  the  importance  of  a  divistoo  of 
\  as  leadings  to  the  invention  of  machinery^  but 
its  utility  m  using  machinery  effectually,  when 
Every  part  of  a  loTje'e  machine  requires  workmezi 
ifria  business  it  is  to  work  in  unison  with  iU  peculiar 
So  distinct  ate  the«e  vuriotis  processes— so  di- 
eh«aetef — that  to  ail  lar^  manufactures  there  i^ 
vocabulary  of  name«  by  which  operatives  work- 
tbe  very  same'  fiwJtory  are  distinguished.*  Without 
mbdivision  of  peciiliir  emnloyinents  the  most  in^entoii^ 
bsy  irouid  be  useless  ]  ancl  thus  while  machinery  mtil- 
'^MiBet  operations  of  labour,  these  are,  in  their  turn, 
lo  lis  effica«ry. 

Im  Smith  assigns  the  origin  of  a  division  of  employ- 
W  tbe  *  fnieking  disposition'  of  mankind— to  their  *  pro- 
,  barter,  and  exchang:©  one  thing  for  another* 
This  love  of  barter  however  is  only  a  secondary 
mca  have  no  natural  taste  for  it ;  hut  u«e  it  as  a  means 
Uthg  the  various  objeets  which  they  desire.  If  they 
eMn  them  without  the  trouble  of  barter,  they  would 
MioMbly  not  follow  barter  as  an  amusement,  any  more 
Hier  wonW  work  if  they  could  get  what  thev  wanted 
yt  labour  So  far,  then,  from  t!ie  trucking  dispKJsition 
a  being  the  cause  of  a  division  of  employments,  it  would 
f  that  a  division  of  employments  is  rather  the  proximate 
tfoommeroe.  For  if  all  men  worked  in  the  same  mon- 
ri  produced  the  same  things,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
Ml;  but  is  soon  as  men  learn  to  devote  themselves  to 
Mictioa  of  one  commoditr,  the  whole  of  which  they 
rtmsnmc,  they  must  eicnangc  the  poduce  of  their 
vho  have  been  producing  objeefc?  whieh 
.  This  is  an  intelligible  origin  of  barter 
:42— consistent  with  the  natural  propensities  of 
not  re<|uiring  for  its  siipf>ort  the  strained  hypo- 
n  hare  an  innate  disposition  to  tmrk.  But  a 
'! oy men ts,  like  barter,  is  itself  but  a  secondary 
,  aiiu  TMitb  alike  imist  ultimately  be  referred  to  liie  oni* 
leausc  of  all  forms  of  industry— the  de<!ire  of  nmnkind 
m  rarious  enjoyment*  which  are  only  to  be  gained  by 

ironld  appe^  to  be  the  natural  course  of  social  pro- 
First,  a  man  applies  himself  to  a  psu-ticnlflr  bosinesa 
te  he  has  facilities  tor  following  it.  One  man  lives  by 
land  is  a  fisherman  ;  another  lives  near  the  forest  nnd 
me.  Each  could  obtain  more  of  this  jjorticolar  foml 
rmnires  for  hk  own  use,  and  may  desire  some  little 
f.  Under  these  crrcnmstances  it  is  very  natural  that 
ikKild  effect  ei changes  with  each  oilier — not  for  the 
of  btrter— but  for  tlie  love  of  food.  Hut  such  an 
^  oosld  not  be  made  between  two  men  who  both 
IjrMing — nor  between  two  others  who  both  liverl  by 
;  for  under  such  circumstances  neither  party  would 
to  offer  but  that  of  whirh  the  other  already  bad 
]t  1^  ..^rfn^iiy  true  that  without  barter  no  extensive 
01  [its  can  exist  j  but  it  is  clear  that  barter 

Ifemi  . L.  LCt  rather  than  the  cause  of  such  division. 

iMoence  of  commerce  upon  the  division  of  employ- 
fft  thai]  have  fjo  speak  presently  ^  but  in  this  place  it 
ideikt  to  show  that  the  production  of  different  commo- 
beyond  the  immediate  wants  of  those  who  produce  them 
to  barter,  by  giving  them  something  to  offer  in 
1^;  and  that  afterwards  the  advantages  denved  from 
aae  «&  encomiigcment  to  further  production  of  the  same 

Chis  atate  of  things  has  been  once  esta!)!ished,  men 
Ives  of  all  the  natural  advantages  of  their  several 


ipl«  wfll  be  round  in  Urn  vZownry  tmiexed  to  the  '  Ri'port 
on  Fmtti«-vrof k  Knitt«n/  lSd4&  i  »ni  numerona  tttlien  In 


podlioos,  and  apply  themselvea  to  the  produetion  of  Oi 
commodities  for  which  they  have  peculiar  facilities.  In  one 
country  minerals  can  be  drawn  from  tlie  bowels  of  the  earth 
in  unlimited  abundance;  in  another  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
teem  U|»on  its  surface— fostered  by  a  gonial  climate  and  a 
fertile  .soil.  The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  naturally  seek 
to  develop  the  resources  of  tlie  earth  wliieh  are  within  tfieir 
reach,  fhcy  la^iour  etfectively  and  produce  abundanee  of  ] 
their  particular  commodities,  which  they  give  in  exchange  for 
other  things  which  they  cannot  produce  themselves,  but  which 
they  desire  to  enjoy  :  arjd  thus  a  division  of  employments, 
by  the  aid  of  an  extended  commerce,  distributes  over  the 
whole  world  the  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  situation,  and 
mineral  productions,  obtained  by  the  experience  and  skill  of 
men  who  have  adapted  their  talenta  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  country. 

Having  tLus  hastily  enumerated  the  several  ways  in  which 
a  division  of  employments  adds  to  the  efficacy  of  human  la- 
bour, and  increases  the  enjoyments  of  men,  let  us  inquire  in 
what  manner  it  is  restrained  and  limited.  It  may  be  collected 
from  several  of  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the  power  of  dis- 
tributing men  into  particular  employments  must  be  limited  by 
the  extent  of  the  market  in  which  the  produce  of  their  labour 
may  be  exchanged.  When  there  are  no  means  of  exchanging, 
men  must  (irovide  everything  for  themselves  that  they  require; 
and  there  is  no  further  division  of  employments  than  that 
which  neccsfisarily  takes  place  in  fitmilieSf  and  in  the  most 
simple  forms  of  industry «  So  in  every  degree  in  which  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  men  give  Acuities  of  exchange, 
do  particular  employments  become  asnrigned  to  individuals.  A 
village  draper  sells  all  kinds  of  drapery,  together  with  hats, 
shoes,  coata,  smock-frocks ;  nay,  in  some  villages  there  is  but 
one  shop,  in  which  nearly  every  kind  of  trade  is  carried  on. 
In  a  populous  city,  on  the  other  hand,  trades  sme  almost  in* 
definitely  .subdivided.  And  why  is  this  V  Solely  because  of 
the  extent  of  the  market.  In  the  one  case,  if  a  man  add 
notliing  but  hats,  he  could  not  gain  a  livelihood,  and  therefore 
he  Si'lls  eoaljj,  smock-frocks,  shoes,  and  all  kinds  of  drapery — 
everything,  in  fact,  which  the  people  round  alxmt  him  are 
likely  to  buy.  In  the  other  case,  tliere  is  so  large  a  demand 
for  hats,  that  a  man  can  gain  a  better  livelihood  by  the  exclu- 
sive sale  of  them,  than  by  a  heterogeneous  trade  like  that  of 
the  village  shopkeeper. 

But  while,  by  means  of  exchange,  omployments  are  thus 
subdivided,  the  laljour  of  many  men  is  most  efficiently  com* 
binerl  in  producing  particular  results.  The  eouibiimtions  of 
iudustry  for  one  object  are  often  truly  wonderful,  while  the 
cm|»lo3^ment5i  of  those  who  are  really  co-o  tie  rating  with  one 
another  are  wj  distinct,  that  they  are  wholly  unconscious  of 
any  conibinarion  at  all ;  ni»r  is  their  combination  at  once  per- 
f'cptibb'  to  others.  If  you  ask  a  man  '  who  made  his  coatV* — • 
he  will  naturally  answer  *  his  tailor.'  But  ask  hira  to  eriU* 
merate  the  |M^rsons  who  bud  contributed  to  its  production,  and 
he  wil!  pause  long  Man'  he  attempts  any  answer,  however 
incom[>leie.  He  will  be  reminded  of  the  grasier,  the  shep- 
herd, tJie  wool-aalesmrui,  the  various  workmen  in  the  doth 
factor  r— the  button -makers,  the  manufacturer*  of  silk,  and 
thread,  and  neetlles:  but  still  the  catalogue  will  be  imperfect. 
In  producing  the  raw  materials,  an<l  in  conveying,  selling, 
and  mMniifactnring  them,  the  diversity  of  oeeujations  is  extra- 
ordinarily great.  Each  man  attends  to  his  own  business,  and 
st^rcely  thinks  of  its  relations  to  the  business  of  other  people; 
and  yet  all  are  co-operating  in  the  most  effecftial  manner,  for 
the  most  f)erfect  and  economical  manitfactore  of  this  linished 
work  of  varied  art. 

The  general  ofM?ration  of  the  jirinriples  of  a  combination  of 
labtiuf  and  division  of  em  ploy  men  l5  has  now  been  sufficiently 
explained  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  efficiency  of  human  in- 
dustry. Ofitsefleets  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth  (another 
important  branch  of  political  economy)  no  more  need  be  said, 
than  that  by  multiplying  the  modf*a  in  which  industry  is  made 
productive,  it  is  the  main  cause  of  the  various  grades  of  society 
which  exbt  in  all  civilized  countries.  The  dittereut  employ- 
ment*? of  men  determine  their  social  position  as  labourers  or 
employers  of  lal>our ;  and  the  wealth  arising  from  the  effective 
employment  of  labour  is  distributed,  through  the  several  classes, 
as  rent,  profits,  and  wages. 

It  has  l>een  urged  as  an  objection  to  an  extended  division 
of  employments,  that  it  unfits  men  for  any  change  of  busineaa 
which  altered  circumstances  may  require;  and  that,  on  that 
account,  great  misery  is  caused  when  the  dcmaml  for  any 

Cicular  kind  of  labour  is  re<iuced.      Of  thw  position  the 
i'loom  weavers  of  England  and  Scotland  are  a  fandHir 
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iiamijle,  who  arc  said  to  have  be^n  thrown  out  of  cm  pi  oy- 
ment  or  tiie  extension  of  machinery.  That  they  have  men 
Induced  to  great  distress  h  certain  ;  but  m  their  employment 
there  was  nothing  to  unfit  I  hem  from  engaging  in  power-loom 
weaving.  On  the  contmry,  the  transition  from  c*ne  emploj- 
inent  to  tlio  otlicr  would' liavc  been  f>erfectJy  natural;  hut 
they  preferred  iheir  independent  life  to  the  discinline  of  a  fuc- 
tory,  and  for  thpt  and  other  reaafjns  nersisted  m  eontinuing- 
in  their  old  trade.  In  the  mcim  time  tiiousands  of  agricultural 
lalxjurers  and  their  fnmilics,  whose  oceui>fttions  had  Ixjeii  totally 
flissimilar,  flocketl  into  the  manufacturing  distrirts,  and  readily 
learned  their  new  business.  This  examitJe,  therelbre,  instead 
of  sustaining  the  objection,  proves  that  a  division  of  emijloj'- 
TnentA  does  not  disable  men,  so  much  as  might  he  expected, 
from  transferring  their  la^iour  to  oiiier  dcf)arlment5of  industry 
whenever  a  sufticient  inducement  uttracta  them.  But  any  in- 
temiption  or  change  in  the  ordinary  course  of  industry  Is 
necessarily  productive  of  tem|>oniry  suffering  to  the  working 
rla&si%  from  wlmtever  cause  it  may  arise ;  and  an  alteration 
in  the  forms  of  ajiplyiug^  labour  ia  but  one  out  of  many  such 
causes.  Yet  much  as  this  evil  must  he  deplored,  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  know  that  it  is  only  occasional,  tcmporarv^  and 
partiai  in  its  opera tioiii  while  tlie  fjermanent  wellare  of  man- 
kind is  prcmioted  by  all  thoj^e  means  which  render  industry 
most  productive  and  multiply  the  sources  of  human  enjoyment. 

Another  objection  to  a  minute  subdivision  of  eui  ploy  men  Is 
U,  tliat  it  reduces  vast  masses  of  men  to  the  condition  of 
organized  machines,  uses  lb  em  like  tools^  and  uses  them  as 
such  merely  becau^  machines  have  not  yet  been  invented  to 
do  their  work.  From  these  facts,  which  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, undeniable^  it  is  inferred  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
(character  of  men  is  degraded.  Tliis  inference,  however,  is 
not  supiK>rte<l  by  experience.  Agricultural  employments  are 
less  suWiviiled  than  trades  and  manufactures ;  but  no  one  will 
contend  tliat  the  farm  labourer  is  ordinarily  more  intelligent 
than  tiiC  oj>enitivo,  nor  that  his  morals  are  decidedly  superior. 
Ill  comparing  their  relative  condition,  we  shall  be  led  into 
error  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  influence  of  a  division 
of  employments.  In  llic  lower  department'?  of  labour  the 
work  is  rarely  of  a  kind  to  enlarge  the  understanding,  whether 
it  coasifit  ot  a  combination  of  several  occupations  or  of  one 
only  ;  and  in  either  case  the  greater  part  of  a  man's  time  is 
engaged  in  his  daily  work.  It  is  therefore  to  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  rather  than  to  the  nature  of  his 
work  it<ielf^  that  wo  must  generally  refer  his  condition.  In 
ihinl^  j)ooplcd  countries  there  can  be  comparatively  little 
division  of  emploj'ments,  and  in  jxipulous  cities  the  principle 
of  division,  for  reasons  already  ex|>lained,  is  cauried  vary  liir. 
In  the  one  case  the  intercourse  ot  persons  with  each  other  is 
very  ctmfinedt  and  is  enlivened  with  acarcely  any  variety ;  in 
the  other  case  porsons  are  crowded  together,  and  brought 
into  continuid  intercourse.  These  opposite  circumslaaces 
pi-oduce  difterent  result*!  for  good  and  for  evil.  The  intelli- 
gence of  mankind  is  unque^tiomibly  increased  tiy  exteudmJ 
intercourse  with  one  another  i  their  uiornls,  at  tiic  same  time, 
are  more  liable  to  corruption.  In  largo  cities  they  are  exj>oscd 
to  more  temptations— they  are  under  less  restraint-  and  above 
nil,  they  have,  almost  universally,  higher  wages,  wliieh  enable 
them  to  indulge  their  propensities  njore  fieelv.  Much  of  the 
intellectual  disfjarity  of  rimd  and  town  pojallations  might  be 
removed  by  an  efficient  systenj  of  education,  by  uhith  men 
would  be  l>etter  quaiified  to  observe  and  retleet  ujjon  the  ob- 
jects by  which  they  nviy  be  surrounded;  and  gre;it  would 
be  the  moral  infiuonce  of  education  in  rendering  bigh  wages 
innocuous,  by  offering  lilieral  sources  of  recreation  to  the 
operative,  more  attractive  thuu  tlie  ti;ni[jtalions  of  vice. 

But  to  all  objections  it  may  Ix-  answned,  that  a  divi^iion  of 
cmpJoj'meuts  is  an  inii>erative  law  of  civilization.  80  over- 
jwwenng  is  the  nccej^ity  of  a  combination  of  Jabour  ^^  ith  a 
distribution  of  distinct  employments,  for  the  production  of 
wealtJi,  that  Mr.  Wakefiehl  has  ingeniouslv  ascribed  to  it  the 
origin  of  slavery,  in  countries  where  laLour  has  not  l>een 
accessible  by  means  of  waged.  (See  Note  to  Adam  Smith, 
book  i.  ch.  I.)  Where  land  is  ahnudant,  families  luiturally 
BCiitter  themselves  over  it,  and  provide  for  themselves  nearly 
all  diat  they  want.  More  than  they  want  they  do  not  pro- 
duce, as  there  is  no  market;  and  the  growth  of  capital,  under 
Bucli  circumstances,  is  tmukssible.  One  man  has  no  induce- 
ment to^  offer  to  arjother  for  hiis  labour  ;  and  thus  the  strongest 
meut  with  dominant  wills,  fijiding  the  necessity  of  combined 
industr)'  for  any  extensive  production,  wage  war  upon  tiieir 
weaker  nei|rhbouEs  and  compel  them  to  work  by  force.  But 
where  Uma  becomes  laurcc  and  dear,  men  arc  forced  into 


other  omploymei\t«  distinct  from  agriculture ; 
wages  are  offered  as  an  inducement  to  work,  I 
wealthy  and  populous  a  coiintry  bocomes,  t 
must  be  the  aistribution  of  separate  employ 
to  a  division  of  employments,  therefore, 
object  to  civilization  altogether;  for  the 
inseparable.     It  is  deep^  to  be  lament 
have  hithorlo  clung  to  the  progrens  of  civi 
not  its  neccssiiry  accompaniments.     Many 
referred  to  the  slow  growth  of  ptl 
corrected  by  the  application  o*  > 
mcut ;  many  may  be  attributed  to  lUe  uct:I<f 
and  moral  culture  of  an  increasing  |>opulati 
deed  must  be  the  sight  of  any  man  who  wou 
them  by  applying  to  a  ctviliied  ftatc  the  rude 
barbarism. 

(Adam  Smith's  Wealih  of  NiUtms,  hock  Id 
3,  with  Notes  by  M'CuUoch  and  Wake^eld;  1 
Pniwinle^  of  Political  Eamomy^  &c.) 

DOliERAN  is  a  market- town  in  the  grand-d(»d 
lenburg-Sehwcrin,  situated  in  54*^  5'  N.  Ut  and  ( 
It  had  a  chapel  so  early  as  the  year  1164,  and 
Prince  Pribislav  built  a  cimrch  and  convent.  T 
was  peoplfid  by  a  great  number  of  Cistercian 
Brunswick ;  hut  in  levon  years  it  was  ptund 
Wenils,  or  Vandals,  and  scventy-eizbt  monks  ^tn 
Prince  Ilenry  Borowin  I,  laid  the  foundation  oft 
and  pimvent  m  1188,  on  the  spot  where  Do>*er»n  1 
the  church  was  consecrated  in  1232.  Extcnsire  | 
j>erty  was  granted  to  the  convent,  and  thougb  StJ 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1291  and  not 
till  13t>d,  its  ^wealth  and  imfxtrtance  im 
year.  Pilgrims  came  from  distant  countries, 
to  see  the  numerous  relics  in  the  church.  Bui 
tion  put  en  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  con^ 
John  Albrecht  seculansed  it  in  1652,  and 
sive  possessions  to  his  domains,  Doberan 
much  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Dobcren  11 
its  present  thriving  condition  to  tlie  IbundatioQ 
biiihment  for  sea-bathing  in  1793.  This  wa«  lh( 
kind  established  in  (iermany,and  this  little  to«n 
a  celebrated  and  ranch  frequented  watering- phice, 
arc  aljout  three  miles  from  the  town.  A 
dered  with  trees,  leads  to  the  liaths,  thi 
and  plantations  of  oak  and  beech.  The  bal 
called,  is  only  thirtv  jiaces  from  the  coast  ti, 
which  it  is  supplied  with  sea-water  by  pipes 
building  ia  1€G  feet  in  length,  and  contains 
dation  for  warm  and  cold  bathing,  showcr-btthsY 
The.re  arc  Ukenise  baliuug-machines  m  the 
beran   is  situated  in   a  pleasant  valley, 

ing  country  is  very  agreeably  diversifiea.         

3000  inhabitants.     Among  tlie  public  buildings 
tcresting  is  tlie  church,  unquestionably  the  finest 
antient  Cothic  architecture  in    Mecklenburg, 
Peter's  church  at  Rostock.     It  cont^ns  man; 
the  dukes  of  Mcciklcnburg,  and  a  great  m 
and  statues.      The  stained-glafs  windows 
There  are  two  palaces  l>elonging  to  the  _ 
and  various  buildings  for  the  accommodutioQ 
batlis,  who  are  generally  about  1500  in  the 
bathing  establishments  are  the  private  property 
duke,  and  are  managed  on  his  account,   lltcn^ 
from  the  neighbouring  states  of  the  North  of 
from  England. 

A  singular  dam,  called  tlie  Helliffcr  Damni,  or 
extends  from  tlie  batliing-house  to  tno  village  ^of 
it  is  above  three  miles  long,  from  GO  to  1 00  ' 
IG  feet  high.     This  has  been  cast  up  by  llic  J 
gradually  ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  iliat  it 
night,  perhaps  by  an  earthquake.     Il  is 
boulders  of  different  sizes  and  of  a  great  1 
colours. 

(G.    Uempclf    Mecklenburg;    BrockhauSy 
L^conA 

DOBSOX,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  ia  !he 
Andrews,  Hoi  bom,  in  1610.  lie  was  a  very 
painter,  and  succeeded  Vandyck  in  tiie  favour  c 
who  used  to  call  him  the  English  Tinloret.  Vc. 
some  interesting  particulars  res|>ccttTiL''  r»Ab«oij. 
was  of  a  good  family  of  St.  Alban  ij 

jxior  circumstances,  his  son  was  n\  to 

aften^ards  Sir  Bobcrt  Peake,  jjaintex  auU  i>i<.'ti 


*l  ibap  ftt  Hotlxjrn  Bridge  j  but  he  Icamt  more^  arcord- 
|ii  H.  *^^  nv»Tk[fi,  of  Fr.tti*  is  Clevn,  u  Gizruuuij  who  itcHxl 
s  I,  ' 
^i  to  copy  pictures  for  him^  tmd 
lu  his  f  hf>[>-mntIow.     One  of  these 
ck  in  a  shop-whidow  on  Snow  llMl, 
:cd  for  the  artist,  he  found  him  at 
A  hence  he  took  hi  in  and  intrcHluccd 
'i  ath  of  Vandyck,  Charles  I.  ap- 
loT  and  ^oom  of  Uie  i»rivy- 
ru^m.iua  the  king"  to  Oifortl^  whore  he 
I'rincti  Ru[>ert,  and  nmny  of  the  nobih'ty, 
f-  and  his  own  citrava^ncc  tog-ether, 
;os,  and  he  was  iLrnwn  into  prison 
iis relcjised  by  a  Mr.  A'aughan,  w  ha«c 
itcii,  and  he  considered  it  his  best  work  in  that 
not  lon^  enjoy  hk  liberty  :  ho  died  in  London 
ii\y  thirty-iiz,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Martin'i^- 

'    TKulrait  ami  history  equally  well,  and  hia 
lly  considered  so  excellent,  that  he  has 
I?   Kiiglish  Vandyck,   to  whom  he  wa«   but 
I  this  Dianch  of  art,  and  his  reputation  was 
'    if  any  EagUah  {laintcr  until  the  appear- 
Reynold«.     There  are  several  excellent 
V   Dobson  in  various  parts  of  England, 
fiff   of  John  tlio  Bantist  at  Wilton,  in 
John  15  from  Prince  Rujjcrt ;  at  A! bury, 
^'4t  of  tlic  earl  of  Arundel,  there  was  a  Woman 
r)\  with  several  fifi^ures,  the  heads  being  por* 
M^  them  was  the  poet  Cow  lev  ;  at  Blenheim  Is 
an  architect  ana  [mpil  of  Inigo  Jones,  with 
turc,  says  Walpole,  equal  to  anything  he  had 
'  »ljwon.     Wal[>ole  mentions  se\  cral  other  family 
r  portraits  with  one  or  more  figures,  of  which 
praises  one  at  Drayton,  in  Nurtliamptonshire, 
liAunt,  carl  of  Peterborough,  in  armour,  with  a 
.\i$  horse  and  an  angel  giviug  him  his  helmet, 
rther,  ^  Dobson'*  wife,  by  him,  is  on  the  stairs 
f  \in  Museimi  at  Oxford;  and  his  own  head  is 

1^,.  .\...-a's>:  the  hands  were  add«id  long  since  by  Gib- 
ill  he  lamsolf  told  Vtrlue/  He  also  etched  his  own 
mil  Dr.  Waagen  mentions  a  few  pictures  by  DoIasou 
f  iticed  by  Wal|>ole,  all  of  which  he  uniformly 

in  the  colouring,  which  he  considers  inferior, 
ilj&on's  short  life  and  the  very  UMcttled  period 
<^,  a  great  proportion  of  his  works  must  be 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  a 
:i  of  *  the  English  Vandyek  *  in  the  British 
taf^liidlerj*.  DobMjn  is  said  by  D'Argenville  to  have 
Pbfint  irtifft  to  adopt  the  system  of  requiriug  half  the 
F^  "  '^rtraitat  the  comment  ement  of  it :  be  did  it  to 
f  L'€r  of  iiis  sitters  to  within  a  practicable  limit, 

^  Inecdotes  of  Paintiiuj^  &c, ;    Waagen,  Kuiist- 

T  tier  in  Emjktnd ;  D* Argcnvillc,  ifi^rt^^  c/e /a 

,  „    i   meux  Pehiire^,) 

iCKEl\       rBANKRL'fT,   P.  C] 

DD,  THE  BEV.  WlLLlAiM,  LL.D,,  wa5  born  in 
Bouni,  in  Lincolnsliire,  of  whith  place  his  father 
In  1745,  he  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Clare  II all, 
,  and  loiik  his  bachelor's  degree  with  reputation  in 
fn  aflemards  he  removed  to  London,  where  he 
an  imprudent  marriage.      In  1753,  he  received 
Icrs  from  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  from  this 
itinued  to  obtain  a  succession  of  ^mull  preferments 
irth,  holding,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  two 
Ion  with  a  rectory  and  vicarage  in  the  country^ 
ig  an  ecclesiastical  income  of  eight  hundred  a 
diaracter  as  a  popular  preacher,  and  as  a  rami  of 
by  bb  assiduous  courtshi[)  of  persons  of  rank, 
him  patronage  of  a  high  order.     Uc  was  one  of 
^t  chaplains  till  he  was  displaced  for  a  simoniacal 
",  ui  17C3j  be  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
ibope,  afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of  Chestcrlield. 
thi^  time  his  literary  activity  was  great  and  varied. 
~"   '777,  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  having 
iture  of  his  hio^  pupil,  L<»rd  ChesterBeh!,  to  a 
tliousand  pounds,  of  which  he  had  obtained 
He  repaid  the  money,  but  was  brought  to  trial  and 
He  was  executed  on  the  27th  of  July,  1777.   The 
;s  of  this  unfortunate  i>crson  are  numerous,  and  in  their 
-  exceedingly  various.     There  are  |K)cra8,  among  whieh 
A  New  Bwk  of  the  Dundad,'  publislicd  anonymously 
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in  17S0 ;  and  the  bliak  verMpoem,  called  *  Thoughts  in 
Prison,*  which  was  compOMd  lit  nke  internal  between  his  coii« 
net] on  wc%^  execution.  Among  the  prose  works  are  many 
sermons,  and  the  well-known  *  Reflections  on  Death/  1763, 
A  work  of  another  chamcter  is  his  *  Beauties  of  Shakspere,* 
in  which,  besides  the  extracts  which  make  up  the  l)ody  of  the 
volume,  are  interspersed  many  criticismB.  These,  like'Dodd'i 
other  works,  are  fluent  and  tasteful  rather  than  original  or 
vigorous.  iLdeed  iome  of  them  are  mere  ptagiarisms.  It  is 
worth  while  to  obierve,  that  just  before  his  apprehension  he 
had  entered  on  negotiations  for  pubtbhing  an  expensive 
edition  of  Shakspere's  works ;  and  that  the  aesbe  of  raising 
money  for  the  engraving  of  the  platej  has  been  assigned  as 
most  nnibftbly  hia  reason  for  committing  the  forgery, 

DODWELL,  EDWARD,  F,S.A.,  was  a  man  of  fortune, 
and  was  educated  at  Trinity  ColJege,  Cambridge.  He  left 
the  University  in  1800,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  in 
May,  1832,  he  mostly  resided  abroad,  and  occufiied  liiniself  in 
researches  connectecf  with  the  earlier  antiquities  of  Greece 
and  her  colonies.  The  first  results  of  his  investigations  and 
studies  in  this  field  he  gave  to  the  world  in  18I1>,  in  two 
quarto  volumes  entitled  '  A  Classical  andTof>ographical  Tour 
through  Greece  during  the  years  IflOl,  1805,  and  ISOfi.' 
This  learned  and  accurate  work  was  followed  in  1 821  by  a 
folio  volume  of  *  Views  in  Greece,  from  Draw  ings  by  Edwartl 
Dodwcdl,  Esq.,*  containing  thirty  coloured  prints,  accompa- 
nied by  short  descriptions  in  French  and  English,  from  a 
collection  of  nearly  a  thousand  drawings  which  Jhc  had  made 
of  architectural  objects  and  natural  scenery.  In  the  smnmer 
of  1830  Mr.  Dodwcll  brought  on  a  severe  illness  by  fatigue 
and  long  exjxpsure  to  the  sun  while  engaged  in  seeking  for 
the  situation  of  some  antient  cities  in  the  Sabine  Mountains ; 
and  from  this  he  never  cc>mpletely  recovered.  He  left  on  his 
death  a  verv  large  collection  of  drawings ;  from  which  a  folio 
volume  of  lithographic  plates  was  published  at  London,  in 
lfi34,  under  the  title  of  *  Views  and  Descriptions  of  Cycle- 
plan  or  Pelasgic  Remains,  in  Greece  and  Italy;  with  Con- 
structions of  a  hiter  jjcriml ;  from  Drawings  by  the  late  Edward 
Dodwell,  Esq.,  F.S.A,,  and  member  of  several  foreign  acade- 
mics  ;  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  his  Classiml  audTof>ogra- 
phical  Tour  in  Greece,  &c.  Of  the  views,  71  arc  Grecian, 
55  Italian,  The  subject  of  the  early  architecture  calle(l 
Cyclopian  (or  somctimc^s  Titanic)  had  been  slightly  dw- 
cusscd  by  Dodwell  in  his  *  Tour  ;  *  and  it  had  engaged  much 
of  his  attention  in  the  last  years  of  bis  life  ;  he  had  been  in 
correspondence  aljout  it  with  M.  Petit  Radel  of  Paris,  and 
other  learned  j>ersons,  and  it  wa^  bis  ui-gent  request  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  drawings,  and  by  whom 
tlic  last-menlioned  volume  was  afterwards  edited,  that  the 
collection  of  views  of  which  it  consists  should  be  published. 
The  descriptions  by  which  the  plates  are  oocom ponied  are 
extremely  brief. 

{Editor  s  Preface  to  the  Views  of  Cyclopian  Itemaim; 
Mr.  Bodu^dr$  Works,) 

DOG-WOOD.    [CoRKus,  P.  C.  S.] 

DOLOMITE.  This  ro<k,  having  the  aspect  and  general 
geological  history  of  limestone,  but  composecl  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  united  to  carbonate  of  lime,  visually  atom  to  atom, 
occurs  as  a  part  of  the  oolitie  system  of  tlie  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, and  of  the  German  Jurakaik  \  and  it  is  )>erhaiis  projier 
to  call  !>y  the  same  name  the  crystallized  magncisian  limestone 
of  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  YorkshirCj  and  Durham, 
The  beet  example  of  this  English  dolomite  is  at  Bolsovcr,  in 
Derbyshire,  from  whence  tlie  stone  is  taken  to  build  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  From  the  manner  in  wliich  lliis  rock 
occurs  along  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  and  other  parts  on  the 
M>uth  side  of  the  Alps,  in  direct  contact,  or  more  frequently 
in  a  peculiar  rcklion  of  jjropinquity  to  augitic  traps,  Von 
Ouch  inferred  thot  dolomite  was  a  metamorphic  limestone, 
altered  by  absorption  of  magncsian  vapoum  yielded  by  volcanic 
action.  There  is  much  lo  recommend  this  inft^rencc.  In 
England  we  frcouently  find  the  mountain  limestone  <ic>/cwi//(^«f, 
along  lines  of  Iracture  and  along  the  sides  of  mineral  veins  ; 
and  these  cases  appear  to  enter  into  Von  Buch's  explanation. 
But  the  broad  magncsian  limestones  of  the  North  of  England 
are  c^^rtainly  due  to  original  rrystallization  together  of  the  two 
carbonates  alreaily  named.  Ekjlomite  is  usually  M^vy  deficient 
of  organic  remains.  In  the  Alps  and  in  Fnmconia  it5  aspect 
is  verv  pieturcsc|ue. 

DOMAT,  or  DOUMAT,  JEAN,  a  distinguished  French 
civilian,  was  bom  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1625.  He  conneeted  himself  with  the  brilliant 
circle  ef  literary  recluses  at  the  Port  Ilnyal  among  whom  bii 
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Descriptions  of  new  Plants  from  Nepaul  in  ibe  Herbarium 
of  A,  B,  Lambert,  Esq,,  vol.  3, 

Illystrations  of  the  Natural  FAmily  of  Plants  called  Mclas- 
touiacem,  voL  4. 

A  Monograph  of  the  gcnm  Fyrola»  voK  6* 

On  the  ckssifi cation  and  division  of  Gnaphalium  and 
Xeranthemum  of  Linna-^ii-?,  voK  5. 

The  following^  pipers  \ycm  published  in  the  *  Edinburgh 
New  Pliilosophieal  Journal  :*— 

Observations  on  Philadelphcoo  and  GranatciE,  two  new 
families  of  plnnts. 

On  the  amniticB  of  Empetreae,  voL  2. 

On  the  Rhiil>arb  of  Commerce,  the  Purple-concd  Fir  of 
Ncpaul^  and  the  Muatani-Tree^  vol,  2. 

Description  of  the  ^enus  Maleshcrbia,  of  the  Flora  Peru- 
viana, with  remarks  on  its  affinities*,  vol.  2. 

Observations  on  the  Cow-tree  of  the  Caracas,  and  on  the 
culture  of  the  Nutmeg'^  vol.  3. 

Remarks  on  the  irritability  of  the  Stigma»  and  on  the 
origin  and  nattnrc  of  certain  parts  of  the  fructification  in  Pinua 
Larix^  voL  4. 

On  the  general  presence  of  Spiral  Ve«sela  in  the  Vegetable 
Structure^  vol.  6, 

Descriptions  of  the  genera  ColumeHia,Tovaria,  and  Francoa, 
voh  C. 

An  attempt  at  a  new  classification  of  the  Cichoraccte, 
vol.  6. 

On  the  characters  and  affinities  of  Darwiniu,  Brtrnfelsia, 
Browdlia,  Argj'tia^  Eccreniocarpus,  and  of  a  Plant  iniproj>erIy 
referred  to  the  latler  genus,  vol.  7. 

On  the  affinities  of  Velloxia,  Barl>jiceniii»  Glamc,  AucubaT 
Vivinia,  Deutzia,  and  of  a  new  genus  ol  the  order  Rubiacete, 
vol.  8. 

On  the  anomalous  structure  of  the  leaf  of  Rosa  Derbcri folia, 
vel.  8. 

A  Monograph  of  the  fomily  of  Plants  called  Cunoniaccas, 
vol.  9. 

On  tlie  characten  and  affinities  of  certain  genera  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  Flora  Peruviana — various  papers,  vols.  10^  1 4. 

Descriptions  of  some  new  S[)ecies  of  Malesherbia,  Kagc- 
neekia,  Quillaja,  and  of  a  new  genus  of  Salicaria?)  vol,  12. 

Additional  remarks  on  Ercilla,  Macromeria,  Aitonia,  and 
Citronella,  vol.  14. 

On  the  Coniferaj  at  present  growing  in  Australia,  vol.  14. 

On  the  characters  and  affinities  of  the  genus  Cod  on,  vol. 
15. 

On  the  connexion  between  the  Calyx  and  Ovarium  in  cer- 
tain Plants  of  the  order  MelastomaceiE,  voL  1 5. 

fktmc  remarks  on  the  Plant  which  yields  the  Cascarilla 
Bark,  vol.  16. 

An  attempt  at  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Ericaceae,  vol.  17. 

On  the  characters  of  certain  groups  of  the  class  Personata;, 
vol.  19. 

These  nymerotis  works  are  suflicjent  proof  of  his  industry, 
and  they  have  a  real  value.  Don's  knowledge  of  plants  was 
moat  extensive,  and  his  appreriiition  of  species  ready  mid 
enct.  He  was  not,  however,  fully  alive  to  the  imiKrr twice  of 
studying  plants  m  their  morphological  relations,  and  many  of 
his  {ka|icr8  arc  optm  to  triticism  on  this  ground.  His  c^nsti* 
tutioti  was  robust  and  strong,  but  at  the  end  of  1840  n  mtdl^- 
niini  tumor  ap|)earcd  on  his  lip,  which,  although  removed  at 
firsjt,  sfjoedily  rcapj)eiired,  and  terminated  his  existence  on  the 
8th  of  December  of  the  same  year. 

(Proceedings  of  UnruEam  ^odeiy, — Don's  Workn.) 

DONEAU,  Latini^jed  DONELLUS,  HUGUES,  a  law. 
ycf,  was  bom  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  in  France,  in  1527. 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  idle  in  his  youth,  and  an  anccdoie  is 

Iireserved,  according  to  which  he  was  irightened  itito  diligence 
>y  a  threat  of  his  father  to  have  him  brought  up  as  an  assist- 
ant to  a  swinchertl.  He  studied  literature  at  Pournon  and 
jurispnident^e  at  Toulouse,  and  lubscquently  at  I^urges, 
where  he  took  a  degree  as  Doctor  of  Laws/in  1561.  He 
soon  afterwards  began  to  teach  jurisprudence  at  Bourges,  and 
eonlinuetl  to  do  so  till  the  massacre  ol  8t.  Uartholomew,  in 
1572,  He  had  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Huguenots,  and, 
drending  to  be  involved  in  ruin  with  others  of  his  rjcrauasion, 
ho  made  his  eseajje  to  Geneva,  being  aided  by  his  impils, 
Among  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  ^lopular,  and  who  had 
determined  to  defend  his  person  if  he  were  attiieked.  After 
having  remain*?<l  a  short  time  in  (ieneva,  ho  wa»  called  by  the 
Culviuist  Elector  rahttine  Frederic  III.  to  be  Professor  of 
Lat^'ut  iieideiberg.  Eiidwig  I V.,  the  fucccssor  of  this  prince, 
who  did  oot  ibliow  hts  religious  opinions^  tnaidt:  cIimv^  in 


the  university  which  drore  Doiicau  thence*  tnd  lenl 
delhiTg,  in  1579,  he  settled  in  Leyden.  Uivbg  iifl 
faction  in  favour  of  the  H^l  of  LeicestPr,  he  w«<il 
Icjive  Holland  and  return  to  Germany.  He  died  at  i 
the  4th  of  May,  1591.  Ho  was  a  voluiniiuHts  cdn 
His  earliest  work  appears  to  have  been  *  In  tittiltQi4 
in  Pandcctis  Commentarius/  Paris,  1556.  A 
his  commentaries  was  published  in  five  vola 
Frankfort,  in  159G,  and  again  in  16*26,  with  the  | 
mcntariorum  de  Jure  Civili  libri  xxviii.,  ex  r^ 
.sufjplementls  Scipionis  Gentilis.'  One  of  the 
extant  lists  of  Iioneau's  works  will  be  found  in  \ 
catalogue  of  law  books  in  the  Advocates*  Librwy,! 
Ilia  Life  is  in  the  Supplement  ot Les  Vie$  da  i ' 
Jttrtsronjntk/'s,  by  Taisand. 

DONELLUS.     rDo>EAr,  P.  C,  S.] 

DONOVAN,  EDWARD,  a  writer  001 
of  Natural  History.     One  of  his  earliest  puli 
Natural  History  'of  Britisih  Insects.'     'Fhig^ 
menced  in  1792,  and  finished  in  181G.     Th«i 
prised   in  sixteen  volumes,   octavo.     Althonjrfl  I 
these  works  were  published,  especially  t 
was  of  great  assistance  in  (hi;  study  ' 
been  surpassed  both  in  execution  and  v 
works.     It  will  however  always  be  an  i 
history  of  the  literature  of  Entomology. 
lished  a  little  work  on  the  formation  m  i 
history,  entitled  *  Instructions  for  Colle 
vfirious  subjects  in  Natural  History,'  8vo., 
1794  to  1797  he  published  at  intervals  f«Mtr  volu 
containing  drawings  and  descriptions  of  ! 
'The  Natural  History  of  British  Bird- 
commenced  a  series  of  illustrated  works  on  the  i 
These  were  called  '  An  Epitome  of  the 
1798,  4 to.,  London;    *  An  Epitome  of  the  Na( 
of  the  Insects  of  India,*  1800,  4to.,  London.    ' 
of  the  Insects  of  Asia,*   1798-1805,  4to.,  " 
These  works  had  an  extensive  sale,  and  did  umrh  ffj 
a  taste  for  the  study  of  general  entotuologr. 
published  a  work  entitlea  *  Descriptive  Exc 
bouth  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  in  the  yetr  18 
preceding  Summers,*  London,  2  vols.  8vo.     In  IC 
menced  a  periodical  work  entitled  *  The  Natii 
sitory,  or  Monthly  Miscellany  of  Exotic  Nati 
Of  this  work  three  volumes  appeared  containing  I 
and  drawings  of  various  animals  Irom  different  [ 
world.     He  also  published  *  An  Essay  ou  the  Mlaj 
Plants  in  general. 

Although   constantly  occupied  on   hi« 
profits  from  them  seem  to  have  been  small, 
(lis  dissatisfaction  at  the  small  profits  whirh  he 
tlie  jniblishers  of  his  works,  Inat  in   1^ 
Memorial  respecting  my  Fublications  or 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  whilst  i 
those  who  sold  his  books  had  realised  large  I 

Science  is  not  indebtetl  to  Don' '—  '-" 
or  imjK>rtant  general isation  ;  but  i 
occupietl  WQS  an  imjvortant  ono    nr. 
done  much  to  ditfuse  a  knowl  I  ^ 

the  study  of  natural  history,     1 1  on  I 

1837. 

DOOR.     In  cverv  rtjde  of  arehitectitre 
pn>f>crly  speaking,   doorways)   are  important 
entrance  into  a  building  being  nntiimlly  murkod 
ration^  if  only  by  its  situation  as  a  ocntrsl  md  1 
principal  point   in   tlie  general  design ; 
where  doors  and  windows  are  trcfltctl  nearly 
ore  distinguished  from  the  other  aijcrturcs, 
larger  dimensions,  or  by  being  cmW  I  lished 
For  the  mode  of  decorating  dooni'ays  in  cf 
or  (he  Temple  style  of  the  antiewts,  we 
DooB|  in  this  Cyclopudia,  merely  adding^ 
ther  remark,  that  they  and  columniatkin  ' 
only  features  of  design  in  such  structures,  windt 
hut  totally  unknown  to  them ;   and  even  ta  In 
selves,  there  was  only  a  single  lofty  i 
fonuing  the  facade  of  a  temple,  a  drcui 
to  by  every  one,  IxM^-ause  geoerally  ov 
gl\  e  us  classical  |)oriicos  Inr  more  ^c 
need  b**  in  rcganl  to  columnini 
IKiratively  simdl  doors,  li'  not 
titylc  the  dressings  of  doorwi*}  -  ji< 
however  clabordtely  their  details  n 
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arcJiitnivo  mouldings  fomiio^  the  jamb  of 

standard  fxxod  proportion  to  the  ^idth  of  the 

pir  iUelf,  which  last  gcncmiJy  fills  up  the  entire 

||  where  wh^t  answers  to  a  modem  fanUglU  is 

w  door  and  the  lintel  of  the  doorii^'ay^  as  in  the 

t»  of  Tivoli,  ihat  of  Hercules  at  Com,  and  the 

)tne|  in  all  which  that  space  was  iiiled  in  with 

work  in  metal,   fur  the  admission  of  air  and 

[a  door  and  window  over  it  were  united  into 

1^    The  two  laat-mentioned  examples  are  fur- 

B,  as  instancing'  the  mode  resorted  to  for  en* 

inray  to  the  proportions  rei|iiired  by  the  rest  of 

^ihottt   increasing:   the   aperture   in   the  same 

',  by  iiiling  up  the  space  between  the  »rchi- 

and  the  door  by  anta;  or  pilasters^  as  \&  shown 

)oo»^  voL  ix.  p.  86. ♦     In  Gothic  ardiitocturc 

itm  of  the  apcrtui^  of  doorwnjs  was  pmetised, 

Bre  properly  be  termed  in  that  style,  any  re- 

^of  ejim$kfn  eould   be  ^iven   to  the  general 

jorway  by  merely  increasmg  the  depth  of  the 

nidi  die  door  was  pkced,  and  the  number  of 

r  mouldings  enclosing  ihe  opening ;   by  tliis 

'  "I  else  have  been  a  comparatively  insignifi- 

rendered  an  imix>rtant  and  highly  onia- 

^en  in  the  most  raa^ificent jxirtjik,  and  in  the 

it  struct ures,  m  the  Guthic  or  Pointed 

tfiemselves  are  usually  of  moderate  size,  and 

* '  3  frequently  divided  into  two  by  a  cen- 

whereas  tery  spacious  and  lofty  doors 

intended  with  the  inconvenienee  of  exposing 

^  mocbf  whenever  they  were  opened.     Little 

leforet  and  not  much  more  knowledge  of  the 

I  ihown  in  making  the  entnmce-doorg  of  Font- 

[^the  prei»osterous  height  of  thirty  feet,  dimen- 

U  have  been  loJ\y  to  excci^  even  tor  a  gate- 

Ich  A  one  as  the  beautii'ul  Erplnghiun  Gat4i  at 

IDrw^ys  the  aide  splays  and  the  arch  or  arch- 
^  jnaj  be  enlarged  or  increased  to  almost  any 
t  without  producing  heavinesSf  or  looking  like 
bomdon.  In  u^miy  iostancos  the  width  of  the 
ngs  aroutid  the  opening  is  Cijuad  to  the  width 
,  itself ;  and  in  some  the  former  even  exceeds 
^  this  breadth  of  spby,  it  i^hould  be  observed^ 

Eked  distinction  between  door^  and  windows  in 
j;  for  though  the  ajmrtureA  of  both  kindji 
tie  eaclt  oilier  in  gcnem!  shape  and  design,  tlie 
ait,  under  any  circumstanrcs,  of  anything  like  a 
bpeut  of  their  exteniid  dressings.  Never  is  a 
[attempted  to  be  made  a  ijrincijMd  and  orna- 
I  by  moans  of  a  deep  s|jlay  filleil  in  with  decora- 
|l  a  large  one  placed  witliin  a  wido  and  deej>ly- 
^lyearing  the  same  pro^jortions  to  theapiTture  as 

Prts  of  a  doorway  generally  do  to  each  other. 
erenco  of  treatment — so  fortunate  in  itself, 
fiooduces  to  assthetic  variety — a  merely  arbitrary 
l^ted  by  sound  architectural  propriety ;  for  a 
V  is  not  a  mere  gap  in  the  wall,  standing  in 
p]  dresfiiiigs  to  render  it  an  omanientai  feature  ; 
jp  it  fuminhes  its  own  decoration »  and  the 
pow  the  more  numerous  tlie  mullions,  and  tlxo 
Lthe  tracery  \  consequently,  all  the  more  rich 
I  the  window.  AnotJier  diilerence  betweeu 
nrs  and  windows  is,  that  in  the  former  the  doors 
fiometimcs  square-headed,  tlie  ajjertures  being 
py  to  the  spring  of  the  aiih,  in  which  case 
%Qr  space  between  tlie  oiiejiing  and  the  arch,  is 
b  witn  aculpture,  A  thirtl  ditierenee  t>etween 
M0«r9 — $X  least  to  doors  in  the  Perpendiciilar 
ifor  the  doors  the  general  design  h  formed 
i>]iauled  composition,  and  surrounded  in  its 
la  series  of  external  weather>aiouldings  termed 
|lthough  labels  are  a  very  general,  not  to  sAxy 
Inpsniinent  to  windows  in  tlie  Tudor  or  per« 
■efltlc  style,  they  are  almost  unknown  for  large 
I  a  hcaJ  formed  by  a  single  arch.  The  an- 
il, from  the  BiMhon^s  Pala<"e  at  Linraln,  not  only 
|i  OomposiUon  of  a  labelled  doorway,  but  al«^ 
itUijig  and  the  siiecica  of  tracery  employed  for 

J  of  eonectini^  tn  awkwaid  mutake  in  the  cut 
BdltrMoiu  on  tb«  acaJo  sn  fi|mj«il  w  repreMiatin^'  ten 
w  oo^t  to  be  only  five,  t]l«  eaCiro  widUl  o/  tlici  dg^may 
im  twenty-Aavr  foet. 
Ko.  62. 


the  doors  themselves ;  which,  though  quite  in 

is  still  of  quite  distinct  design  from  the  corrcspOiQding  parts  of 

windows.     It  will  be  observed  thai  the  tmamoru^  m  tltey  are 


termed,  are  not  moulded  like  the  muiUom  of  windows  (to 
which  they  answer),  but  merely  form  the  general  surfiicQ 
upon  which  the  paniiela  are  sunk,  and  arc  decorated  by  beings 
studded  with  laiige-headed  metal  nails*  Ahooet  as  frequently 
OS  not,  instead  of  being  divided  by  a  cross  ndl,  or  styU^  the 
{Mmnels  arc^  continued  from  top  to  bottom.  In  more  ancient 
cxaniples  tlie  doors  arc  generally  plain  ;  tliat  is,  not  [winnclled^ 
but  are  decorated  with  large  metal  Iriiuges  of  rich  and  fanciful 
scroll -work  pttcrn  ;  also  with  similar  ornaments  round  the, 
door  handlca  and  locks.  Of  such  ornamental  metal -work  upon 
doors  some  elaborate  sjjecimcna  are  given  in  lieidelotf^i 
*■  Onmmeiitik  deM  Mittelalters/  For  an  exam  pic  of  a  door* 
way  of  nnusually  ornate  design,  extended  by  canopied  nicheai 
on  its  sides,  wc  refer  to  that  from  King*s  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  in  the  article  Gothic  AacarrfiCTUaa,  P.  C.  J 
p.  326.  To  treat  satisfiictorily  of  so  myltifiunous  a  subject 
as  tliat  of  doors  and  dr>or\iavs  in  Gothic  architecture  would|  j 
require  a  work  devoted  to  them  alone,  after  the  manner  of 
Donaldson's  publication  on  doors,  but  would  form  one  of  cxm- 
sidenibly  greater  eictent*  i 

DUPFELilAYER,  JOHANN  GABRIEL,  a  German 
rnathematiciim,  bom  at  Kimil>erg  in  1671,  was  the  son  of  tki 
trader  in  that  city,  who  had  distinguisiied  hiinaiC'lf  by  his  tatto 
for  physics,  and  is  said  to  have  made  some  improvements  iai  i 
the  air-pump. 

lie  was  sent  for  instmction  to  AItoi*f|  and  he  completed  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Halle  :  here  he  aj>plitHJ  himscU* 
to  the  study  oft!ie  law^  but^  abandoning  this  ptirsuit,  he  cul- 
tivated witli  diligence  the  diStrent  branches  of  natural  pliilo- 
sophy.  In  the  year  1700  he  made  a  journey  to  Basic  ;  Iroiat 
M  hence  hf^  proceeded  to  Uollandf  and  he  subseqoently  made , 
a  vi^it  to  England.  After  an  absence  of  two  ye^rs  he  returned 
to  Niirobergj  where,  in  1704,  he  was  apjx)int4?d  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  ;  mid  this  post  he  held  during  tho 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  December,  1733,  he  was  admitted 
a  fellow  of  the  Aovid  Soi-iety  of  London  i  and  in  174(i,  a 
member  of  tlie  Academics  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petet:aburg  and 
Ik'Hin.     He  died  Dccemljcr  1,  1750, 

Doppdmayer  was  acquainted  witli  the  French,  Italian,  and 
English  languages,  besides  Latin  and  his  native  tongue  :  he 
acquired^  at  a  time  when  ^uch  manual  operations  were  not 
below  the  attention  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  considerable  skill  in 
grinding  lenses  for  object-glasses^  and  in  polishing  siieculu, 
for  reficctiug  telescopes ;  and  iu  the  tatter  |jart  of  his  life  ha 
distinguished  himaell  by  the  performance  of  electrical  ex  peri-  jM 
raents. 

He  published,  in  German  f  1714)  and  also  in  Latin  (1731  )^»i 
an  Introduction  to  Geography,  as  an  accompanimeiit  to  Iho  »l 
Atlas  of  Homann ;  Notices  of  the  Mathematicians  and  Artislal  I 
of  Niimberg,  in  German   (1730) ;  arid  a  Celestial  Atlas  en-^r| 
craved  on  thirty  plates,  with  descriptions  in  Latin  (1742),  I 
He  nubiished  a  translation,  in  Latiii,  of  Street's  Astronomitil.. 
Tables;  also  translations,  in  German,  of  Wilkim's  Defence  of- 
Copornicua,  and  of  Bion's  *  Traiti5  de  la  Construction,  etc  ^ 
des  Instrumens  dV\stronomie/    But  his  principal  work  is  oneil 
entitled  *  Neu-entdeckte  FhaBnomena  von  Bewnnderns-wiir-' ' 
digcQ  Wurckungeu  der  Notur,  wekhe  bey  der  fast  aUen 
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^CJ&pern  zokommenden  electmclieti  Kraft  in  cinem  SyBtemati 
Dwtelliff  gcnwcht/  4to.,  Nuraburg,  1774. 

DORE^A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  niitural 
order  Umbellit'onp.  It  has  an  e|>igynoiis  rup-fihaiwd  dhk  ; 
tho  fruit  slightly  compressed  from  the  back,  and  edged  ;  3 
disritict  piliform  primaiy  ridges  tiparthy  middle,  and  alternate 
iiig  i^ith  them  4  obtuse  accofidiiry  ridg»?g,  the  whole  envelopwl 
in  wool ;  vittaj  1  to  each  ssccondarj'  ridge,  1  to  each  primary 
marginal  ridgo,  and  4  to  the  commissure,  of  which  2  arc  very 
small 

D.  ammomacumf  is  a  glttucmis  ffreen  plant,  with  a  peren- 
nial root,  large  leaves  2  feet  fong-,  somewhat  bi pinnate, 
the  pinnae  in  3  riairs,  the  leaflets  inciso-pinnattfid,  with  oblong 
mufroniilate  entire  or  slightly  lobed  se^ents,  from  1  to  5 
in  flies  tong  and  ^  to  2  indies  broad,  tJe  petiole  very  large 
dow^iy  and  sheathing  at  the  liase ;  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  acute 
membninnn5  minute^  the  petals  ovate,  refleied  at  the  point  j 
the  fruit  elliptical,  compressed,  surrounded  by  a  broad  flat 
edge.  This^  plant  is  a  native  of  Persia,  in  the  plains  of  Ycr« 
deicahstand  kuniisha  in  the  province  of  Irak;  and  near  the 
tovm  of  Jeznd  Khiiiht  in  verv  cItj  plajn5  and  gravolly  soil^  ex- 
posed to  an  ardent  sun.  Ihis  plant  ia  one  of  those  which 
yields  gum  ammoniacuni,  but  it  is  proljable  that  there  are 
several  speeies  of  plants  which  yield  this  an  well  as  the 
other  gum  resins  of  the  order  Umbclliferaj, 

(Lindlev,  Fhra  Medtea,) 

DORIGNY,  SIR  NICOLAS,  a  distinguished  French 
designer  and  engraver,  was  Dom  at  Paris  in  1657,  lie  was 
the  son  of  Michel  Dorigny,  whet  married  Vouct's  daughterj 
but  his  father  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  Nicolas  was 
educated  as  an  advocate,  liis  taste  however  led  him  to  fol- 
low the  arts  as  a  profession^  and  he  acc^irdingly  went  to  his 
brother  Louis  at  Rome,  who  was  a  painter  and  engraver,  and 
nut  himself  under  his  tuition,  lie  lived  twenty-eight  years 
in  ludy,  devoting  hia  time  ehiefly  to  etching  and  engraving, 
and  he  became  one  of  tho  first  of  the  French  historical  en- 
gravers in  his  style,  being  inferior  tu  Girard  Audran  alone, 
II  is  works  are  however  very  hard,  though  they  are  drawn  with 
great  vigour  and  abound  in  expression,  and  his  bold  heavy 
lines  appear  to  have  been  executed  with  eat t rem©  ea^e;  but 
tiiere  is  no  delicacy  of  light  and  shade  or  lone  m  any  of  his 
works. 

Dorigny  engraved  many  celebrated  Italian  pintings  during 
his  long  stay  m  Italy,,  including  throe  of  trie  b^st  pictures 
in  Rome:  the  Transfijguration,  by  Raphael,  in  17Q5;  the 
Taking  down  fmm  the  Cross t  hy  Danielc  da  VolteiTa,  in  1710  ,* 
and  the  Lame  Man  healed  by  St.  Peter,  by  Cigoli :  he  en- 
graved alijo  the  (Jallery  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  after  Raphael. 

He  became  acquainted  at  Roine  with  some  English  gentle- 
men, who  j)er?uaded  him  to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  id 
engraving  the  caricn^ns  of  RaphaeL  lie  arrivt^i  in  England 
fn  1711,  and  commenced  bis  task  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year:  Queen  Anne  had  given  him  a  room  in  Hampton 
Court,  with  the  nefiessary  lieTquisites.  The  expense  was  de- 
frayed b^  subscription  at  four  guineas  the  set.  The  jirints 
were,  witli  the  assistance  of  Charles  Dupuis  and  CIaudi> 
'>ul)08e,  finished  April  1,  1719,  when  be  presented  two  com- 
Jetc  sets  to  George  I.,  who  gave  him  a  purse  of  100  guineas, 
nd  knighted  him  in  the  following  year.  As  his  sight  at 
Jcngth  tailed  him,  be  determined  to  desist  from  further  pnic- 
iice,  and  in  1723  he  made  a  sale  of  his  drawings,  and  in  1724 
ffctumcd  to  Paris.  His  draivings  were  sold  for  3201.,  at  the 
lie  of  which  the  drawings  of  the  cartoons  brought  52  guineas, 
^nd  a  lot  of  104  heads  and  other  studies  from  them,  74/, 

These  heads  were  afterwards  engraved  by  viirious  French 
artigtSy  and  jmblished  with  some  otner  studies  by  John  Boy- 
dell,  under  the  title  *  The  School  of  Raphael,  or  the  Student*s 
(iuide  to  Expression  in  Historical  Painting;  illustrated  by 
exariiphiji  engraved  W  Diichauge  and  others,  under  the  inspec- 
aon  of  Sir  Nicolas  Dorigny,  mim  his  own  drawings  after  the 
most  celebrated  Headn  in  the  Cartoons  at  tiie  King's  Palace.* 

Dorigny  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  Fr*'nch  Acadoiuy  of 
Fainting  in  1725,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1746.  He  cngraveil 
altogGlher  153  plates,  according  to  Vertue, 

His  elder  brotlier  Louis  was  a  good  fresco-painter :  he  lived 
chietly  in  Italy,  and  died  at  Verona  in  1742,  ag^  eighty- 
eight. 

^Vertue,  Catcdogm  of  Engravers,  &c. ;  Watelet,  ZHdim- 
nmre  des  Art»^  &r. ;  ifnber,  Manuel  dei  Amateuni,  &c.) 

DORO'NICUM,  agejiasof  plants  Ijebnging  to  the  natural 

lO  ifjositae,  to  the  suborder  Corymbii5ra%   tbe   tribe 

ft  a^,  and  the  section  Seiiecionca3.     It  has  the  ftorets 

ot  tlw  nny  J  j^ulAto  aod  pistiiliicrous ;  tbose  of  the  diak  tubular. 


with  both  stamens  and  pistils ;  the  invotu 
2  or  3  rows  of  equal  scales ;  tho  }iapptti  j 
ray.  The  sj^pcies  are  deciduous  oerh 
are  natives  of  Great  Britain, 

D.  pardaiianckeSj  with  cordate  denticulale  | 
a  stem  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  erect,  i 
hairy.  It  is  a  nire  plant,  and  found  in  damp  i 
and  jNistures.  It  has  its  specific  name  from  ^' 
and  dtvXfCtv,  to  strangle,  on  account  of  th^  1 
have  Wn  m£«lc  of  tbe  plant  for  the 
wild  animals.  With  the  si>ecies  of  Aj 
of  the  order  it  has  tlie  common  name  of  ] 

X).  plantaginerum^  tbe  second  BritiiUj 
leaves,  and  the  stem-leaves  clasping.      "* 
same  height  as  the  last,  and  its  flowen*  aii 
^corpioi&s^  D,  caucmicimi^  D.  r/- 
ches  are  natives  of  the  continn  > 

(Koch,  Flora  Germamca ;  Ikil  .>.^. ....  ^^w 

DORTMUND,  the  capital  of  a  circle  oft 
the  government  of  Amsbcrg,  in  the  Prusda^ 
phalia,  is  situated  in  51°  30^  N.  kt,  and 
a  very  pleasant  fertile  country  on  the  ban! 
It  is  an  old-fashioned   ill-buifi  town,  and 
wall  with  five  gates.     There  are  four  LutI 
one    Roman    Catholic,  three    hosjrttais,    and  ( 
illustre,  founded  in  1543,  a  private  bmttif  \ 
poor-house.     It  was  formerly  a  free  i 
uer  of  the  Han^eatic  League,  had 
money,  and  exemption  from  duties  ot 
empire.     It  is  the  seat  of  several  trib 
n  lining  offices  for  the  provinces  bet  we 
Rhine.     Tho  inhabitants,  who  are  about  1 
lories  of  linen,  wcwllcn,  and  cotton,  nails,  I 
great  breweries,  and  an  extensive  trade  in 
prwiuctions.     In  1802,  the  town  was  allotlnd  i 
cation  to  Nassau- Diea,  and  passed  in  1806  tot 
of  Berg,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  C 
Ruhr :  in  1818  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia, 

{ Ilasscl,  Die  Premsische  Monarchic ;  Steio 
Cannabich,  Lchrbuch;  Miiller,  WorterimAi 
Stnntes.) 

DOSSI,  DOSSO  and  GIOBATTISTAJ 
Ferrarese  painters  of  the  early  lialf  of  the  i' 
They  wero  Ixim  about  1480-14yO,  in  DoaoJ 
and  first  entered  the  school  of  Lonenzo  CqiI|,| 
whom  tliey  studied  together  dx  years  in  Ronw,  i 
ill  Yemee,    Though  mej  always  worked  i 
constantly  disputing:  Giobattista,  the  yotj 
anr]  his  disposition  was  the  type  of  nu 
fit  to  be  employed  in  tbe  accessory  ^wirt 
great  skill  in  landscafje  and  in  ** 
human  figiire.    Df>s50,  on  the  v\h 
figure,  and  Giobnttista  was  always  euip 
and  Ercole  II,,  dukes  of  Fermra',  togvth 
and  was  forced  to  execute  the  accesaor}'  j 
pictures. 

There  are  still  several  of  their  joint 
rara ;  they  made  the  cartoons  of  the  i,, 
of  Ft^rraru,  and  of  tliose  in  the  pabnv  ana  m 
at  Modena,  representing  the  deeds  of  ihf  f 
which,  according  to  Vasari,  Pordemme  i 
Ercole  lt>  execute^  but  he  died  in  1540, 1 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Ferrara  for 
mentions  the  tMO  Dossi  with  unjust  de 
praised  and  enumerated  by  Ariosto  ai 
jiainters  of  Italy  and  the  immortad  artists" 
enumerating  tlie  latter,  Ariostn  saya  (Or,  j~ 

'  K  qnoi  tdim  Aii«  %*  noitti  41^  o  rntmn 

TKto  t)OM,  «  qi>rJI  ch'  •  faf  iriiip*  • 
Miclift,  pW  eb«  uiortalo,  An^  hivi^n,; 
llutUui,  B«&ci,  TluM/  iic, 

DoBso  painted  the  portrait  of  Arioato,  an 
tions  to  the  Orlando  Furiosi>;  he  painted 
Arioslo  in  a  picture  of  Paradiiso  on  the  cdlh 
bule  of  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  SiaF 
rara:    the  portrait  is  in  the  posaessioii 
Sciences  of  Ferrara,  formerly  llie  Acadeni 

There  is  a  good  collection  of  Dosto*t 
gallery  of  Dresden,  where  tlnff  in*  hcvr 
best  of  which  is  the  four  t  fl 

A  ugustus ,  and  Jerome,  dis|  > -  ^ 
of  dbe  Virgin ;  th«  figures  are  of  the  ^  i 
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Wdneu  of  the  Cftrljr  Italian  schools*    Doiao 
aonte  yean  i  he  dletl  at)out  1  £>60. 
df  Ftrraru  /  Lanzi,  ^S^orui  Piiiorioa^  $ic, ; 

^CIS,  waa  bom  in  1762.     He  waji  tli^ 

lonuiA  Douce,  who  wtis  one  of  the  SU 

I*.  C  J     Fmncis  wiw  sent  to  school 

Ifa   Surrey,  when;  he   learnt  Latin  aiid  some 

ifterwardfi  held  a  aituatiuti  in  tht.^  Six  Clerks' 

gher  died  in  1799^  having  previously  rcaijped 

as  one  of  the  Six  Clerks.     The  bulL  of  his 

ty,  iivhich  was  vejy  considerable,  was  bcqueatli«Hi 

ithcr,  and  the  rest  was  leil  to  himself  and  his 

i»  Douee's  share  was  about  5000/,  in  money 

its  of  hotis^  besides  the  emolyxnents  of  his 

large.    Ho  married  in  1799,  but  hts  wife's 

i  suit  hiin,  and  he  himself  was  very  liTttablo, 

together  uncomfortably.     They  aeem  to  have 

I.     A  very  largo  addition  was  made  to  his 

Nollckeos,  the  sculptor »  who  made  him 

and  left  him  nt^arly  one^hulf  of  the  for- 

aceumtilated.    [NoLLKajtJts,  P.  C]    Doucw 

of  tiie  Antiquarian  Society,  and  was  in  habita 

ircourse,  both  personal  and  by  correflpondence, 

tbe  leading  antiquarians  of  his  time.     He  was 

■r  of  scarce  books,  prints,  coins,  medals,  and 

ikiat  antiauitie^     He  died  at  his  residence  in 

Xondon,  Mjirch  30,  1834. 

ihed,  in  1807^  '  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  and 

en,'  2  vols.  8vo.  London,      The   bor>k  was 

1  by  aome  of  the  reviews,  and  the  author  was 

I.     He  also  published,  about  the  bopnnintf  of 

inee  of  Death ,  cxhibiled  in  elegant  Engravings 

A  DissertAtion  on  the  several  Representations 

~^     iDom  particuJarly  of  those  ascribed  to 

Bolbcui,  by   Fnuicis  Douce,   F.A.S., 

The  substanee  of  the  dissertation  had 

forty  years  Ijefore,  in  illustration  of  Hollar's 

"  by  Edwards,  of  Pall  Mail,  London,    The 

b  there  were  ft>rty-ninej  were  executed 

ield,  two  of  the  best  cnajavers  on  wood 

lese  are  tlie  only  works  which  Douce  published 

Be  has  some  essays  in  the  *  Archteologia,"  and 

communications  by  him  to  the  ^  Gentleman's 


antiquarian.  As  a  critic  on  Shaksjicro, 
of  little  value  when  true,  and  they  are  fre- 
1,  tiiough  sufficiently  arrogant.  As  an  illus- 
ll  manners,  he  has  been  more  succei^ful. 
^Amount  of  money  he  bequeathed  to  two  friends^ 
my  fiums  of  1000/.  and  under  to  relations  and 
kia  antiquarian  aaaociatcs.  His  printed  books, 
illuimnatod  mamiscripta,  coina,  and  medals, 
'"  ian  Library,  Oxford.  Hb  roisceilaneous 
Dr.  Meyrick,  of  Goodrich  Castle,  Wales, 
his  own  writing,  tog(?ther  with  all  his  cor- 
directcd  to  be  enclosed  in  a  strong  box,  and 
given  to  the  British  Museum,  with  this  inscriw- 
:,  *  Mr.  Douce*s  Papers,  to  be  ojjened  in  tne 
the  British  Museum  refused  to  accept  the  box 
it  was  then  to  he  given  to  the  Bodleian  Li- 
contains  another  carious  direction^^  I  give  to 
~" '  200(.  ci  ther  to  se  ver  my  head  or  to  ex  tract 
ly,  ao  as  to  prevoit  my  return  to  vitality/ 
Ja^azine^  1834.) 

DAVID,  was  bunt  at  Scone,  in  Perthshire^ 
father  was  a  working  mason.  He  rc» 
ion  at  the  parish  achool  of  Kinnoul,  and 
an  apprentice  in  the  garden  of  the  earl  of 
Palace.  As  a  lad  he  was  remarkable  for 
and  the  study  of  plants.  In  the  winter 
evenings  to  readiugf  and  in  the  summer  to 
Bil  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tlie 
'  the  neighbourhood.  In  1818  he  went  to  live 
the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart.,  whose 
I  celebrated  for  its  choice  collection  of  exotic 
lie  wiB  treated  by  tho  head-gardener,  Mr. 
i  kindness,  who  procuired  him  access  to 
[aaUe  botanical  library.  From  Valleyfield  b-^ 
lisgow,  where  he  was  employed  in  tiio  botanic 
university.  His  intelligence  attracted  the  at- 
(oow  Sir  William)  Hooker,  who  was  the  pro* 
ly  at  Glasgow,  and  be  made  nixn  his  companion 


in  hifl  botanical  excunioiui  fbr  the  purpose  of  collecting  ma* 
terials  for  his  *  Fiona  Scotica.*  By  Sir  William  Hooker  he 
was  recommended  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  as 
a  botanical  collector,  and  in  1 823  he  was  sent  to  the  United 
State*,  where  he  procured  many  fine  plants  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  collection  of  fruit-trees  m  the  ^)o$»es&ion  of  the 
society.  In  1824  he  was  sent  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
to  explore  the  vegetable  prwluctions  of  tho  country  adjoining 
the  Columbia  River,  and  southwards  towards  California.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  went  out  touched  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  where 
he  collected  many  rare  orchidaceous  plants  and  bulbs.  In 
the  course  of  his  voyage  round  Cape  llorn  he  shot  njany  rare 
and  curious  birds.  He  visited  »'"•  -^i  "•I  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
which  he  describes  us  *an  ert'  »«>t,  Ijeing  fertile  and 

delightfully  wooded.'  Here  ii'_  --  - -i  ^  quantity  of  garden- 
seed,  Mith  tlio  wish,  he  says,  that  he  might  *  add  to  the 
collection  of  a  second  Rot^inson  Crusoe,  should  one  appear.' 
He  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  River,  in 
April,  1825.  During  his  jotimey  he  sent  home  from  time  to 
time  largo  unmbers  of  beautiful  plants,  v^ith  itoeds  and  dried 
apecimens.  The  latter  are  now  existing  in  tlic  herbarium  of 
tne  society  at  Chiswick.  Of  the  genus  Finns  bo  discovered 
several  species  of  gigantic  sixe,  one  of  which  ha»  been  named 
after  himself,  P.  Zkm^lam,  In  the  soring  of  1827  he  went 
from  Fort  Vancouver  acros;s  the  Rocky  3loun tains  to  Huds4Jirs 
Bay,  where  he  met  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Franklin,  Dr, 
Richardson,  and  Captain  (now  Sir  George)  Back,  returning 
from  their  second  overland  arctic  expeaition.  With  tlics© 
travellers  he  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  the 
results  of  his  researches.  Shortly  afWr  hb  return  he  waa 
elected,  free  of  expense,  fellow  of  the  Linnacan,  2^logioBl, 
aiid  Geolog:ical  Societies.  He  renmined  in  London  twoyearSy 
and  sailed  again  for  the  Columbia  River  in  1829.  Ue  afur- 
wards  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  had  remained 
some  months  when  an  act-ident  rnit  an  end  to  his  exifctem'C, 
The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  pits,  in  which  they  catcli  the  wild  bulb.  In  ime  of 
hb  excursions  Mr.  Dougks  fell  accidentally  into  one  of  these 
pits,  in  which  an  infuriated  animal  was  already  trupjied.  The 
unimal  fell  uixxn  him,  and  he  was  found  dreadfully  mutilutcd 
and  ouitt!  dead.     Thb  occurred  on  the  12th  of  July,  1834. 

Of  modem  Iwtanical  traveilere,  Douglas  was  one  of  the 
mos^t  enterprising  and  successful.  Almost  all  tlie  new  hardy 
planta  of  our  gardens  were  introduced  by  him.  To  him  we 
are  not  only  indebted  for  nuiny  valuable  timlier  trees,  for  nu* 
mcrous  species  of  the  beautiful  genus  Ribes,  and  other  oma^ 
mentd  shrubs;  but  the  favourites  of  every  ganien— tlie 
Clarkius,  Fenstemons,  G!lnotberas,  and  Lupines,  were  almost 
all  first  collected  by  him.  A  list  of  all  tlie  plants  collec!t<*d 
by  him  would  occupy  too  much  space,  but  an  ide^  of  the  value  . 
of  bis  labours  may  be  formed  by  the  following  enumeration  of 
the  nmnber  of  apecsea  commonly  growing  in  our  gardenSi  I 
which  are  the  rectdt  of  his  various  voyages: — 


Of  Eanunailaoeae 
Berberaceae 
Rhamnaceae 
Pjijjttvemoeie 
Cruci  ferae 
Violaceao 
SUenac;eae 
Alsinaeeae 
Linaccae 
Malvaceae 
Aceraccae 
Geranbceae 
Leguminosae 
Liiunanthaoeae 
Roeaceee 
Onagmceac 

Portulaeaoeie 

GroBsulaceae 

Saxifra^aoeae 

Uuil>e  lb  ferae 

Coraaceae 

Canrilbliaoeie 

Valenatittceae 

Compos  tae 

Lolieliaoead 

Ericaceae 

PolemoniaoMie 

Hydrophyllaceae 

Smanaccac 


Four  species 
Two  species 
One  species 
Three  species 
One  species 
One  species 
One  species 
One  species 
One  species 
Two  speaes 
Two  sj)ecies 
One  species 
Thirty-three  species 
One  species 
Twenty  species 
Fifteen  species 
One  spectca 
One  species 
Fourteen  species 
Two  species 
One  species 
One  species 
Four  spedes 
One  species 
Eleven  species 
Two  species 
Four  species 
Fifteen  species 
Eight  species 
One  sj)ccies 
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Litbitituc 

Pnmdaceae 

Yerbenaceae 

Njctaginiceie 

Polygtmiceae 

Garrjaceae 

Iridaeeao 

II  pmerocallidaceae 

Aspbodelaccac 

LiJuiceno 

McljiTithaccae 


Twenty-seven  species 

Two  species 
One  specie* 
One  species 
One  jfpepies 
One  species 
One  species 
Eight  species 
Two  species 
Two  spceies 
Four  species 
Eleven  species 
One  spedes. 


Ot  these,  53  arc  woody  plants  and  145  herbaceous  plants. 
Ills  dried  collection  of  Califomian  plant*'  nlotie  consisLt  of 
almut  ^0  species,  but  these  were  oidy  a  part  of  his  extensive 
herbftrinm. 

{Gmdencrs  Mmjozine,  vols.  x>  and  xii. ;  Companion  to 
the  Botanical  Mafiazinf.) 

DOOMA  TllEBA'lCA.     [Doom,  R  C] 

DRABA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonginfi:  to  the  natural  order 
Crucifcr*,  the  suborder  Latisepta?,  and  the  tribe  Alyssineie, 
It  has  an  ovnl  or  oblong  pouch,  slightly  convex,  the  seeds 
many  in  «ich  cell,  not  margined,  in  two  rows,  the  iilaments 
simple.  The  species  are  perennial  or  annual  branchefl 
herbs,  with  linear  oblong  or  ovate  leaves,  yellow  or  white 
flowers. 

D,  vema,  common  Whitlow  Grass,  has  a  leafless  acapc, 
ffUbrous  above,  with  lanceolate  acute  attenuated  leaves, 
hairy  below,  the  petals  deeply  cloven,  the  pouch  oblong, 
shorter  than  lis  ]wdu^\.  It  is  an  exceedingly  common  plant, 
ornamenting'  old  walls  and  dry  banks  in  the  spring,  lieforc 
other  tlowers  make  their  apf)carance.  It  is  found  ihrouErhont 
Europe,  and  is  mai^t  abundant  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  the 
£rophiJa  vema  ot'  De  Ciindolle, 

D.  aizoon^  Evergreen  Whitlow  Grass,  has  naked  smooth 
scapes,  linear  acute  keeled  stitf  ciliated  leaves,  the  style  as 
oroad  as  the  hairy  Md,  but  one- half  shorter.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Iluugary,  Tmnsylvania,  and  the  Carpatliian 
mountains,  particularly  on  Mount  Chocsz. 

J},  aiioifhs  has  a  lesifiess  glabnms  scap?,  with  linear,  rigid, 
acute,  keeled,  glabrous,  ciliated  leaves,  tlie  stameoB  as  long  as 
the  slightly  notched  netals,  the  style  elongated.  It  la  i  native 
of  gravelly  soils  in  almfist  every  country  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
rare  plant  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  b<?en  found  on  rocks  and 
walls  at  Pennard  Castle,  near  Swansea.  The  other  British 
s|>ecie8  are  J>.  rupatris^  a  rare  plant  found  on  m  our  tains  in 
Scotland  \  D.  incatm^  also  a  mountainous  species,  and  J>. 
mvraiiji^  found  on  the  shadv  sides  of  rocks,  walls,  and  moun* 
tains,  but  it  is  a  rare  plant  in  Great  Britain. 

Atove  sixty  species  of  Draba  have  been  described.  They 
lire  all  insignificant  plants,  inhabiting  the  temperate  and  colder 
jMrts  of  the  world.  They  are  not  often  cidtivated,  hut  are 
adapted  for  rock-work.  They  are  apt  to  drop  off  in  winter 
when  exposed,  and  the  best  way  to  preserve  them  is  to  keep 
them  in  pots  as  other  alpine  plants.  They  grow  best  in  a 
mixture  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat,  and  the  |K>ts  should  be  well 
drainetl  with  potsherd.  They  umy  be  propagated  by  dividing 
the  roots  or  by  «>eeds. 

(Kabingtou,  Manual;  Don,  Gardener^ s  Dictionary,) 

DRACONTIUM  (from  l^aKuiv,  a  snake,  because  the 
stem  is  mottled  like  the  skin  of  a  serpent),  a  gemts  of  plants 
twlonging  to  the  natural  order  Araeeap.  It  has  a  cynibiform 
spathe,  with  a  cylindrical  spadix,  quite  covered  witli  hernia- 
phrmlite  tlowers,  tlic  perianth  7-0-partcd  ;  7-9-staniens,  with 
oblong  2-eelled  anthers,  opening  obliquely  by  a  pore  at  the 
apex,  and  distinct  from  their  filaments;  the  ovary  2*3-eelled, 
each  cell  containing  one  j>endalous  ovule ;  a  I-3-scedt5d  berry  j 
seeds  without  albumen. 

Z>.  polyphifUum  has  a  twbcr  rcscmblin|r  a  small  cake,  pro- 
dticing  one  or  two  leaves,  with  loop  clouded  spotted  petioles, 
resembling  the  skin  of  a  snake.  The  spathe  is  large,  of  a 
purple  colour,  v^ry  deep  inside,  hooded,  acute,  and  appearing 
after  the  leaves  have  withered^  It  sojells  so  powerfully  on 
tirst  expanding,  that  persons  have  been  known  to  faint  from 
the  stench.  It  is  also  said  to  excite  the  nerves  of  hearing, 
and  even  induce  a  state  of  catalepsy.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana, 
Surinam,  and  other  parts  of  equinoctial  America,  where  it  is 
called  L&barri,  and  regarded  as  a  remedy  against  the  bite  of 
the  Labarri  snake,  which  its  sjMitted  le&f-stailks  resemble  in 
colour.  lis  use  in  this  respect  is  doubtfnl,  but  its  powerful 
action  on  the  system  might  render  it  available  in  the  treatment 
of  niAny  diieaieft.    There  19  n  species  of  Dracontium  in  India, 


called  by  Ainslie  by  the  same  name,  wl 
remedy  in  asthma,  and  is  used  in  httmorrbi 

The  Dracontiumjatidum  of  Linnsuft,  tbt 
Skunk  Cabbage  of  the  United  States,  is  mm 
genus  SymphcoTpm.  It  diifers  firsfm 
ovaries  being  1 -celled,  and  in  its  spathe  beings 
emits  a  powerful  odour.  When  the  tubcri  1 
powderctl  they  are  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in  i 
nas  been  recommended  in  asthma  and  chranic  hn 
in  certain  cases  of  hysteria ^  drop^,  and  cpil^pv^J 

(Lindley,  Flora  Medico,) 

DRAIN  TRAPS     [SirwMis,  P.  C,  p.  SW 
P.  C.  S.,    p.    208],    contrivances   to 
foul  air  from  drains,  b«it  to  allow  the 
them. 

They  often  fail  to  produce  the  intended 
expense  is  often  incurred  in  attempting  to 
the  wrong  place.  *  The  drains  smell,  wc 
common  expression,  but  perhaps  few  inqiiif«  ith 
forth  their  peculiar  intimation  of  a  change  in  m 
atmosphere.  It  has  become  the  praetiee  to  tfif  1 
they  leave  the  house  in  onler  to  prevent  the  i 
from  the  sewer,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of 
the  drain  between  these  large  traps  and  the 
sinks  in  llio  house.  Now  this  air  being  liabla 
from  various  causes  (among  which  are  the  dinii 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  indicated  by  the  laltiag 
cury  in  the  barometer,  and  also  the  tntrodacikia  i 
occasionally  displaces  the  very  small  columo  of 
sink-traps,  and  escapes  into  the'  house,  to  the  s«v 
of  the  inmates,  Tno  remedy  is,  to  insert  one  i 
into  the  highest  part  of  the  drain  so  that  fbe 
escape  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  pipe  win 
duee  no  inoonvenienee. 

DEAIN A(;E.     [Sewehs,  P.  C] 

DRAMATIC    LITERARY    PROPERTJ! 
BIGHT,  r.  C.  S.] 

DRAWER.     [Bill  of  Exchangk,  P.  CJ 

DREBOEL,  CORNELIUS  VAN,  was*- 
in  Holland,  in  1572,  He  is  chiefly  distinj 
the  inventor  of  the  thennomcter ;  or,  at 
that  honour  with  Santorio,  His  instniment, 
have  been  first  used  in  Germany  in  1621, 
of  glass  containing  water  and  connected  with  t 
ing  jiir :  by  the  cx|)ansion  and  contraction  of  tht 
sequence  of  the  variations  of  temperature,  tba 
wiiter  was  allowed  to  rise  or  fall  in  the 
height  of  the  column,  being  measured  by 
indication  of  the  temfierature. 

Drcbljcl  also  discovered  tlie  means  of 
scarlet  dye  fur  woollens  and  silks  ;  and, 
mann,  bo  communicated  the  discovery  to 
Ley  den,  who  had  married  his  daughter. 
afterwards  intrwluced  into  France  bv  the  ^  _ 
blishcd  the  Gobelines  manufacture,  the  objeeti 
celebratetl  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  scaricts*  ' 
asserted  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  telescope 
scopes  but  this  is  probably  without  foundatioQi 
may  have  made  some  improvementa  on  those  inita 

The  reputation  which  Drebbei  aeqtitred  durii^ 
less  due  to  his  useful  discoveries  than  to  a 
ledge  of  the  causes  of  many  natural  phenomena; 
in  an  age  of  ignorance  respecting  ]ihysical  sdenc 
to  impugn  his  claim  to  such  knowledge.  T 
Rudolph  II.  granted  him  a  ncnsion,  and  Fcrdii 
him  the  tutor  of  his  son  ;  hut  a  revolution  taki 
Austria,  he  was  imprisoned  in  that  country,  and, 
interference  of  the  Iting  of  England^  James  L,  he 
been  executed.  Drebbe!  spent  the  rest  of  his 
country ;  and  it  is  said  that,  on  his  arrival,  he  pna 
king  a  glass  globe  which  exhibited  the  phenomeiuil 
thunder,  and  rain,  with  the  sun  and  planets  in  n 
tion ;  he  is  also  said  to  have  contrived  a  boat  m 
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roweti  under  the  surface  of  water,  and  in 
might  read  without  artificial  light.   He  died  la  Lol 
year  1634. 

Drcbbcl  wrote,  in  Dutcli,  two  works  wtudi 
wards  translated  into  Latin  and  French :  one  ef 
the  Nature  of  the  Elements,  the  Winds, 
I  he  other,  on  the  Quintessence,  with  the  ms 
it  from  minerals,  vegetables,  kc, 

DREDGING-MACHINES  are  madunes  el 
docoening  and  clearing  uwny  deposited  matter  IN 
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canals,  harkmra,  and  basms;  drc<!g:ing 
tftpplicd  to  5ueh  operations  in  common  with  the 
*"      one  of  fishing  for  oystero.    [PEcriJfiDjE, 


les  employed  for  thb  pnrpose  may  \yc  cnm- 
r,  barrows,  or  great  shovels,   used  only  to 
deposit,  preporaton'  to  its  removal  either  by 
the  retiring  tiJe  or  hy  artiticial  seotiring  or 
'rs  not  only  detach  the  sand  or  silt  from  the 
bring  it  iibore  ihe  surface  of  the  waiter  and 
a  veasiel  in  which  it  may  be  remoired  to  be 
bitlast ;  or,  when  it  is  not  wanted  for  thiB  pur- 
it  may  be  carried  to  wjnre  place  where  It  may 
deep  water  without  doing  anv  mischief.  Boats 
latter  purpose  arc  frcqucutfy  made  with  one 
>]-shaped  openings  in  the  bottom,  through 
nwy  be  ciischargctl  by  simply  releasing  a 


i&t  contrivances  for  poribrming  this  opera- 
is  the  spoon  dredging-machinc,  which  con- 
fling  or  hoop  of  wTotight-iron,  partially  edged 
1  two  feet  or  rather  more  in  diameter,  attached 
ole  tlrirty  or  forty  feet  long,  and  carrying  a 
It's  hide  porfonited  with  a  numl»er  of  small 
OS  is  connected  by  ropes  and  tackle  with 
om  the  side  of  which  it  is  let  down  and 
I  ft  manner  that  the  steel  edge  of  the  hoop 
:  bottom,  and  scoop  a  large  quantity  of  silt 
which  is  then  drawn  up  to  the  suriace.  The 
lip  with  the  silt  runs  through  the  holes  in  the 
^^B^  fufliriently  elevated,  is  swung  over  the 
^^Hft  as  to  discharge  iU  contents.  The  pole 
IH^f  two  piece.?,  capable  of  sliding  ufion  one 
idapt  the  machine  to  various  depth.t.  By  this 
ich  is  commonly  worked  hy  from  two  to  four 
'  of  ftulf  raised  in  a  tide  fnim  a  depth  of 
'  to  three  fathoms,  miiy,  with  a  tolerably 
nge  from  twenty  to  siity  tons, 
ng-machine  is  adapted  for  performing  the 
1  more  extensive  scale,  and  with  the  aid  of 
It  was,  indt*cd,  originally  worked  by  men, 
irked  by  the  power  of  horses  walking  in  a  cir- 
!  boat,  but  neither  of  these  plana  is  eligible, 
I  ateam-engine  to  work  it,  the  advantages  of 
oe  are  queittonable.  The  dintinguishing 
a  long  massive  framework  with  a 
d,  ewer  which  a  series  of  endlcAs  chains,  or  a 
Jttrn  or  more  chains  laid  side  by  side,  h  placed 
E»eniblmg  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Spargin,  described 
lA,  V.  V.f  p,  3li* ;  so  that  by  turning  one  of  the 
rhole  chain  is  ?et  in  motion.  Attached  to  the 
Its  of  iron  buckets,  edg**fl  with  steel,  and  perf<v 
tzneroos  small  holes.  This  framework  ^  with  it-s 
ets,  ia  attached  by  one  end  to  supports  elevated 
itel^  while  the  other  end,  which  ts  suspended  by 
ikle.  dips  obliquely  into  *bc  water.  In  some 
kftt'frame  in  mounted  outride,  but  parallel  with, 
vhich  it  is  attached ;  but  a  l>etier  arrangement 
m  hinder  part  of  the  vessel  by  an  opening  in  the 
B,  sufficiently  capacious  to  allow  the  working  of 
hie  within  it.  By  means  of  the  tackle  attached 
ad  the  bucket-frame  ts  let  down  untU  it  reaches 
wben,  the  steam-engine  being  set  to  work,  the 
Cti  begins  to  [perform  its  circuit,  by  which  every 
fuceeMion,  made  to  scrmp  up  a  quantity  of  silt, 
Iti  up  to  the  top  of  the  oblique  frame,  the  water 
rairough  the  boles  in  the  bucket  m  it  proee<?ds, 
mt  wheel  at  the  upper  end  of  the  frame  the 
P^jui  mverted  jK>!iition,  and  consequently  pours 
rta  into  a  barge  which  k  brcmght  under  the  stem 
to  receive  it,  after  which  it  di>«teiids  on  the 
the  frame  to  be  refilled.  In  the  new  edition  of 
»p^ia  Britanniea'  is  a  lon^  article  upon  '  Dre<lg- 
id  by  rery  detailed  engravings  and  descriptions 
im  dredging-maehine,  in  which  the  ^wculiarities 
ie  construction  of  steam-engines  for  such  use  are 
lained. 

',  FIERRE,  the  name  of  two  very  distinguished 
I  iatkier  and  son.     The  father  was  bom  at 
the  pupil  of  Germain  Audnm  \  and, 
•  his  son,  who  sitrpojsed  iiim,  would  have 
ut-engraver  of  his  own  or  any  previous 
r«t  Pftria  in  1739,  aged  seventy-five. 


Pierre  Dreret,  the  son,  was  horn  at  Paris  in  16DT,  nn 
a  complete  master  in  his  art  already  in  his  thirteenth  year,! 
when  ne  executed  a  plate  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  after! 
J,  Audr^i  which,  in  correctness  of  drawing  and  delicacy  «*f  i 
execution,  is  equal  to  the  works  of  any  of  bis  oontcm|>orane8«  f 
In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  produced  his  masterpiece,  tho  ] 
full-length  portrait  of  Bossuet,  after  Rrgaud,  in  wliich  every ^ 
object  in  the  picttire  is  cJtecuted  with  sucii  truth  and  dclicaer, 
that  the  substance  and  material  of  each  is  easily  and  clearly  * 
distinguished— flesh,  draperies,  wood,  the  various  omaraenta-^'i 
all  have  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  style  of  execution,  lle'f 
executed  aeveral  other  portraits  of  nearly  equal  merit*  His  ' 
style,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  was  less  adapted  for  liistory  ' 
than  for  jiortrait,  as  being  extremely  laboured  ;  it  drew  the  at--  ^ 
tention  from  the  subjeet  as  a  whole  to  the  parts,  and  destroyed  1 
the  unity  of  etfeet.  Some  of  his  last  worts  are  executed  in  ftl 
ireer  style.  He  engraved  exclusively  after  French  masters,  { 
but  hisVorks  are  not  numeroui.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  i 
Bame  year  as  his  father,  1739. 

(\^^atelct,  Dkiionnaire  de9  AriSy  &c. ;  Huber,  Mtmtid  t 
Amateun^  &c.) 

DRIFT,    JDmuTus,    P.  C. ;    DiLcviAi   Fobmatioit-^ 
P,  C.  S  ]  \ 

DRILL.     To  what  is  given  on  the  subject  of  drills  under^ 
BonrNQ  iKSTRrMEPfTS,  P,  C.  S.,  p.  2*25^  we  may  add  a  refer^^ 
enee  to  a  contrivance  styled  a  universal  drill -stock,  inventedf 
by  Mr.  Morgan  Evans,  and  described  in  the  *  Tmnsaclions*! 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol,  Iiii.   part  i.  pp.  86-87,  which 
offers  pecidiar  facilities  for  boring  hok^  in  confined  Eituationsi  i 
where  neither  a  brace  nor  any  ordinary  drill-stock  could  bo^J 
applied  ■  the  necessary  pressure  being  applied  through   th© 
medium  of  a  screw  abutting  upon  any  fixed  point  which  can 
be  found  or  temporarily  ap pi ieJ  over  the  hole,  while  the  rota- 
torj*  motion  is  given,  in  cases  where  a  bow  cannot  be  used,  by 
a  fixcfl  lever-hitndle,  with  a  ratchet  and  click  to  provide  for 
its  rctrot.'Te?:,'iinn  between  each  cutting  stroke, 

DRO>i^KH().     [Sat.itzzo,  P.  C] 

DRO'SEKA  (from  c^rfo^^  dew),  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Droseraeeae.  It  hns  a  calyx  deeply 
5-cIeli ;  6  petals ;  5  stamens ;  3-6  styles^  deeply  bilid  ;  n 
many-seeded  l-<*ellpd  capsule,  with  3-5  valves,  l^ho  species 
are  herbs  inhabiting  bogs  and  mossy  swamps.  The  leaves 
are  fumisbe^l  with  reddish  glandular  hairs,  which  dis- 
charge from  their  point  a  viscid  ucrid  fluid.  Insects  arc  cften 
caught  upon  these  hairs,  and  hence  they  have  been  supposed 
to  be  irritable,  and  to  resemble  those  of  the  DtornFft  muacu 
jmia  or  Venus's  Fly-trap,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same 
order. 

X>.  rotMidifhiia^  common  or  round-leaved  Sun-dew,  has  or- 
bicular spreading  leaves,  hairv  petioles,  erect  peduncles,  seeds 
with  a  hxi-se  chaffy  coat.  Thh  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
in  boggy  places  cs|»ecially,  where  the  Sphtignum  grows.  It 
is  employed  in  Italy  for  making  the  li([ueur  called  i?ms<Vi. 
It  is  an  acrid  and  caustic  plant,  and  has  been  supposed  to 
cause  rot  in  sheep.  It  curdles  milk,  and  has  a  reputation  for 
removing  corns,  bunions,  and  warts.  When  distilled  with 
wine  a  stimulating  spirit  is  procured  which  was  formerly  much 
xiBed  Bs  an  excitant. 

Two  other  s]>ecie5,  2>,  longifolia  and  D,  anglica,  are  na- 
tives of  Great  Britain.  The  first  is  a  common  Ijog-plant,  but 
the  liitter  is  only  common  in  the  British  Islnnds  in  Ireland. 
About  forty  species  of  this  genus  have  been  dcseribed.  They 
have  h<*en  found  in  boggy  jJaces  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
except  in  the  extremes  ot  heat  and  cold,  fhey  are  all  singu- 
larly beautiful,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  They  thrive  best 
in  small  p^its,  which  should  be  three-parts  fiU'eni  with  peat 
earth,  and  spliagnum  should  be  pltmted  on  it ;  the  Droseraa 
should  be  planted  In  the  moss,  and  the  pots  placed  in  pans  of 
water.  Tlie  New  Holiaml  and  Cape  of  Good  Uo]>e  speciea 
will  require  the  stove.  Thev  mav  be  propagated  by  sccds^ 
but  Ibr^Mgn  plants  should  be  brouglil  over  in  cases,  for  which 
purpose  those  of  Mr.  Ward  are  admirably  adapted, 

(Don,  Gardener* $  JJictimiartf  ;  Loudon,  /^ricyclijpadia  of 
Pfimfs.) 

DBLlMMOND,  CAPTAIN  THOMAS,  wa.«i  bom  at 
Edinburgh,  in  October,  1797,  the  second  of  three  sons.  His 
father  died  whilst  he  was  an  infant ;  his  mother  removed  to 
Musselburgh,  where  she  resided  many  years,  devoting  herself 
entirelyto  the  education  of  her  children.  Drummond  through- 
out life  expressed  in  the  warmest  manner  his  obligations  to 
his  mother,  and  attributed  much  of  his  success  in  aitcr-life  to 
her  intelligence  and  vigilance.  He  was  early  entered  Bt  the 
High  ijchool  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  formed*  an  acquaintance 
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witli  ProfeMora  Playfair»  Leslie,  and  BrewBter,  and  also  wiUi 
Professors  Wallace  aiid  Jurdine,  whoso  pupU  he  moro  «fi|»e- 
cklly  was;. 

In  Februarvt  1813,  be  was  ap(»ointod  to  a  cadctship  at 
WcK»lwicb.  Hia  mathematical  abilities  soon  naadc  him  con- 
9picuoud,  Rnd  he  was  moved  Ironi  the  sixth  to  tho  fifth  aca- 
demy without  tJie  u£uiil  exami nation ,  and  jiassed  with  such 
rapiaitj  through  that  academy^  and  the  fourth  and  third^  that 
at  Chnstmas  of  the  year  in  which  he  joined  he  entered  tlie 
seconti  academy. 

Much  of  his  success  was  doubtless  to  be  attrihutod  to  tfie 
admirable  preliminary  education  he  had  received,  bijt  much 
also  to  a  character  of  determined  perse veranoe,  and  to  th*i 
vifforous  and  welKreg^ulated  mind  he  brought  to  bear  on  ull 
SttbieeU.  To  this  it  was  probably  due  that  he  never  became 
exclusively  a  mathematiciani  but  advanced  equally  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  stuily,  bemg  at  that  time,  as  he  cotitiniied 
tbrouj^h  Hfct  distinguished  for  general  knowled^re  and  for 
aptitude  to  seize  on  information  of  every  kind.  Ills  niatlie- 
miitical  character  at  Woolwich  baa  been  thtis  well  and  justly 
sketched  by  his  friend  and  master.  Professor  Barlow  :— *  Mr. 
Drummond  by  his  amiable  disposition  soon  gained  the  esteem 
of  tho  masters  under  whom  he  was  instructed  ;  with  the  ma- 
thcmatieal  masters  in  particular  his  reputadon  stood  very  high, 
not  BO  much  for  tho  rapidity  of  his  conception  as  for  his  .iteady 
perseverance,  and  for  the  original  and  indei)endeiit  views  he 
took  of  the  different  subjects  that  were  placed  before  him. 
There  were  among-  his  fellow-ctudents  some  who  compre- 
hended an  investigation  quicker  tlian  Drummond,  but  there 
was  no  one  who  ultimately  understiXHi  all  the  bearings  of  it 
so  well.  While  a  cadet  in  a  junior  academy,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  a  rather  didicult  demonstration  in  the  conie  seetions, 
he  supplied  one  himself  on  an  entirely  original  pnneiplef 
which  at  the  lime  was  published  in  lJeyboiime*s  *  Mathe- 
mutical  Repository/  and  was  subsequently  taken  to  replace 
that  given  in  Dr.  Hutton*s  'Course  of  Mathematics/  to 
which  he  hjid  objected.  This  apparently  trifling  event  gave 
an  increased  stimulus  to  his  exertions,  and  may  |>crhaps 
be  coopered  the  foundation-stone  of  his  Aiture  scientific 
fume.  After  leaving  the  academy  he  still  continued  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  mathematical  masters,  with  whom  he  fornietJ 
a  friendship  which  only  tertmnated  in  hij  much  lamented 
death.' 

During  his  preliminary  and  practical  instruction  in  the 
special  duties  oi  the  Engineer  Department,  his  talent  fur  me» 
chauical  combinations  became  conspicuous,  one  of  which  is 
thus  described  by  his  contemporary  and  friend.  Captain  Daw- 
sou,  to  whose  information  this  notice  is  largely  indebted  : — 
'  The  various  inventions  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  old  jjon- 
toon  led  Drummond  himself  to  consider  the  subject,  ana  he 
made  a  model,  like  a  man-of-¥^r*s  gig  or  galley,  sharp  at 
both  ends,  and  cut  transversely  into  sections  for  facility  of 
traniport,  as  well  as  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  if  injured  in 
any  one  part :  each  section  was  perfect  in  itseli,  and  they  ad- 
mitted oi  being  bolted  together,  tho  partitions  falling  under 
the  thwarts  or  seats.  The  dockyani-men  to  whom  he  sliowed 
it  said  it  would  row  better  tlian  any  Ixiat  except  a  gig,  and  it 
was  light,  and  capable  of  being  traa<)|x»rted  from  place  to 
place  on  horiBeback.' 

This  early  period  of  his  career  was  also  largely  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  military  knowledge,  partly  from  the  assoeia- 
ttooB  around  him,  and  partly  from  the  circumatances  of  the 
tim^.  Jomini  and  ikmsmard  were  his  favourite  authors^  and 
often  has  the  morning  light  surprised  him  in  deep  discussion 
on  tlio  details  of  Waterloo  and  the  strat^ry  of  the  recent 
OMitpaigns. 

At  Chathamf  the  practical  and  varied  applications  of  scien« 
lific  knowledge  brought  by  Colonel  (now  General)  Pasley  to 
the  aid  of  military  science,  olfered  the  highest  attractions  to  a 
mind  like  Drummond^s.  During  the  period  of  his  service  at 
Chatham,  his  military  iervour  le^  Kim  to  obtain  leave  of  ah- 
aoace  for  the  purpoie  of  visiting  the  army  of  occupation  in 
France,  and  attending  one  of  the  great  reviews. 

Before  he  joined  at  Chatham  be  had  served  t  short  time 
at  Ply  mouth  f  and  al\er  his  Chatham  coime  wis  completed  he 
was  stationed  at  Edmburgh.  The  dutses  ihore  offiired  no- 
thing to  engage  his  atteatioo,  relatuig  merelT  to  the  charge 
and  repiln  oif  public  works;  but  he  was  hafypj  in  being 
again  torown  among  his  family  and  friends,  and  more  in  the 
opportunity  again  a&rded  him  of  pursuing  the  bigher  studies 
in  which  he  deli^hledf  at  the  eoUe^  and  classes,  and  among 
the  acientiJic  society  ef  his  native  est/.  He  found  tho  duties 
bawerer  «o  thnal,  and  the  prospects  of  the  service  so  dis- 


heartening, that  for  some  time  he 

for  the  W,  and  had  actually  enlcnd  Hi  Mi 

Inn  with  this  view» 

But  in  the  autumm  of  1819  he  fonmlBl 
ouainted  with  Colonel  Colby,  when  thet  ofisi 
through  Edinburgh  on  his  return  frooi  Hw  % 
operations  in  the  Scottish  Highhtads.  Tls 
which  these  duties  alforded  of  c^otnbtiiii^  sai 
with  the  military  service  induced  bim  to  sfa 
tcntion  of  forsaking  the  coqis,  and  in  tht  cm 
lowing  yi*QX  an  offer  from  Colonel  Culby  to  III 
trigonometrical  survey  was  gladly  ocernted* 
the  advantage  of  a  residence  during  ceot  vi 
and  J  witl)  a  definite  object  in  view,  egmia 
more  closely  than  ever,  to  the  study  of 
of  mathcmutics. 

During  this  period  ho  also  devoted 
to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  attended 

fessors  Brande  and  Faiudav.     The 

Prout,  it  is  believed,  first  fed  his  mitid 
with  his  usual  felicity  of  applicadon,  he 
knowledge   available   to   the   duties    be 
The  incandescence  of  lime  having  been 
of  the  lectures,  the  idea  struck  turn  that 
ployed  to  advantage  as  a  substitute  fokr 
reflectors  used  on  the  survey  for   rei 
stations  \  because,  in  addition  to  greater 
the  ad^^antage  of  concentrating  the  li^ht 
into  the  focal   point  of  the  parabolic 
whole   light  would  be  available   for 
of  pamljel  rays,  whereas  of  the     _ 
portion  of  rays  near  the  focus  was  so 
jeet  his  first  chemical   experiments 
Dawson  recollects  Drummond  menti( 
turning  from  the  lecture,  and  that 
a  blowpipe^  charcoal,  &c.     That  eveoiqg 
resolved  that  he  would  thenceforth  deveit 
the  hour  or  two  before  his  evening  studies 
'  how  much  "Dt,  Prout  had  done  during  the 
profcssionai  occupations/ 

At  this  |)criod  ( 1 824)  a  committee  of 
mo  lis  recommended  that  the  survey  of 
begun,  and  that  Colonel  Colby  sboidd 
lor  carrying  it  on.  The  objects  of  this 
work  very  different  from  the  survey  in 
himself  and  a  small  number  of  ofHcera, 
bo  formed  by  Colonel  Colby  for  the  wori. 
improved  construction  were  required, 
means  of  rendering  visible  distant  stations  vfl  di|| 
recent  eipcrieuce  of  the  Western  laUiadfi 
baJbility  that  in  a  climate  so  misty 
distant  observations  would  be  greatly 
Colby  at  once  saw  the  important  results  wbi^ 
such  an  improvement  of  die  lamp  as  that  whh| 
had  devised.  Under  his  judicious  advice  the  ecfl 
prosecuted,  and  were  rapidly  attended  with  saocS 
gress  and  results  are  detailed  by  the  author  m  C^lj 
Transaedons*  for  1826,  as  well  as  the  fi»t 
lamp  to  actual  use  in  Irehmd.  When  e 
in  Donegal,  had  long  in  vain  Ijeen 
Mountain,  near  Bellast,  the  distai»oe 
jjossing  across  the  base  of  Lough  N< 
took  tiie  lamp  ntd  a  small  rairty  to  SUeW 
eolation  succeeded  so  wefl  in  diredtu^ 
Hector  to  the  instrument,  that  the  Itghl  i 
appearance  will  long  be  remembered  by 
it«  The  night  was  dark  and  cloudleaa,  the  OM 
camp  were  covered  with  snow,  and  e  eoid  m 
duty  of  observing  no  enviable  task.  The  ^fhi 
i.:i.._  1  _.  — 1 .__  . —  ^^  tn  fuiiin  thn  obeoifi 


sta&oosvflOi 

ilaUmdfihfli 

aa  Iielnfl 

mtiy  incrvH 
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hibiied  at  a  given  hour,  \ 

lamps  formerly  used,  an  ar]^d'  in  « J  _ 

phtt^  on  the  tower  of  Bamialsboira  dwehi  «h 

lo  be  uearlv  in  the  line  at  16  milesw  The  { 

passed,  and  the  obsenvr  had  < 

sentry  cried,  *  The  light  1'  end  tl^  Ufg^  mkm 

view,  a  steady  blaze  of  s 

ef&oed  the  aucb  nearer  guiding  1 

An  apfiamtus  inveuled  by  Gokioel  Colbf| 
flat  plates  of  polished  tiui  at  n^iei  mk 
sun's  t^y^  in  tne  required  difeodOB  w«  i 
entire  sueoesa.   It  was  boweter  i 
from  the  rapid  motion  of  iht  wuu  «r  h 
orbitp  the  same  pole  and  set  of  flttei  vould  ealy 
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;»,  and  for  a  short  time  on  a  very  few  cbja ;  the 
howeter  was  now  obvious,  and  tho  elements  which 
i  called  into  play  loon  suggested  the  more  perfect 
■ft.  From  a  calculatian,  of  which  the  Fariablej  were 
rra  podlion  of  two  stations  and  thai  of  the  tun,  a 
Sp  led  to  an  instrtiment  by  which  the  problem  should 
■fer?  5olired  by  construction'— a  telescope  in  the  line 
th-e  ohjects,  connected  with  one  to  be  directe<i  on  the 
im^  a  mirror ;  such  accordingly  was  the  first 
■ammond;  its  niechani^m  is  described  in  the 
J  Tvlcrml  to'  (*  Phil  Trans,'  1826),  and,  like  the 
Tiised  saccessfully  in  the  first  aeasoo  of  the  trigo- 
tions  In  Ireland.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
ament  a  divided  circle^  by  which  its  direetion 
hut  as  this  was  not  effected ,  a  theodolite  was 
iTj junction  with  it ,  and  practice  soon  showed 
do! Ill*  were  used,  a  more  simple  and  lest  costly 
t  f>t>  adopted.  Thi^j  accordingly  was  deyised 
nond  before  the  second  season;  the  direction 
L entirely  by  the  theodolite,  instead  of  being,  aa 
partly  on  the  theodolite  and  partlv  on  the 
he  brliostat.  The  telescope  of  the  helio«tat 
a^  and  it  remained  a  simple  mirror  move- 
ms^  i\  e.  on  a  horizontal  and  on  a  vertical 
the  light  was  guided  by  a  directing  staff  pre- 
'  by  aid  of  the  theodolite.  This  instniment 
tory  that  it  has  ever  siaee  remained  in  the 
the  survey,  and  it  is  eveTy  season  found 
useful.  By  its  aid  several  observations  have 
distjinces  exceeding  one  hundred  miles  j  and, 
ility  of  direetion — owing  also,  no  doubt,  in  some 
at  divergence  which  cHeu  the  l>est  mirrors 
Bfht— that  the  theodolite  is  now  fre^jucntly 
.  and  by  a  few  simple  distances  and  measure- 
beforehand,  a  single  soldier  is  sent  with  a 
remote  mountain  or  island,  with  tolerable 
reflection  will  be  seen  as  soon  as  the  sun 
(  nsaches  it.  [Dbummoxb'b  Light,  P.  C.  S.] 
t>nd*s  original  heliostat  was  not  completed  till 
ill  also  been  invented  by  Professor  Gauss, 
process  of  a.  frurvey  carried  on  by  him  In 
simple  one  had  a!*r>  been  used  by  tlie 
ilge,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  while  surveying 
:  or  Airica  in  18-23-4,  which  consisted  merely  of  a 
forward  to  the  station  to  be  observed,  and  so 
D  throw  the  sun's  light  to  the  observer. 
Rtuijin  ftf  1824  Colonel  Colby  made  a  general 
•'-  ■  ^  I  '-'■land  for  the  purjioseof  fiiing  on  the  mode 
"  of  stations  for  the  great  triangulation, 
.  „^_..._  place  for  a  base.  He  selccteti  Mr*  Drum- 
Bpany  him  on  this  tour.  The  Plain  of  Magilli- 
s,  and  CoL  Colby's  attention  was  next  directe*! 
Miratiis  for  the  measurement. 
ilby*s  l(jngex|)orience  had  shown  him  the  defects 
formerly  employed,  and  he  boldly  devised 
^new,  in  which  eompensaling  expansions  were 
form  iin  unalterable  linear  measure.  The 
of  the  instninionta  required  long  and  careful 
irgc  of  which  was  confided  to  Mr.  Drum- 
was  necessary  to  prepare  the  instruments 
jit-iti,  they  were  performed  by  him  or  under  his 
occurred  to  him  tliat  mica,  which  had  then 
recommended  by  Sir  David  Brewster  for  pen- 
,  might  l>e  applicable  to  this  new  purpose.  Colonel 
rod  experiments  to  be  tried  on  that  substance^  but 
not  ^tis  factory  J  and  Mr,  Drunimond  abandoned 
^  The  apparatus  was  completed  iiccording  to  Colonel 
ortginul  plan,  and  successfully  used  in  the  base  at 
m.  In  the  measurement  Mr.  Drummond  was  again 
Jy  ftnd  whenever  Col.  Colby  was  absent  on  other 
^ehargo  of  the  operations  devolved  on  him. 

t  period  uf  invention  and  improvement  which  pre- 
conunencement  of  the  survey  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
md  gave  some  consideration  to  the  barometer,  an 
ml  even  now  susceptible  of  improvement,  but  which 
tben  received  so  much  attention  as  it  has  since. 
Ottrtte  constmctioD  was  the  siphon,  and  ho  made 
^  his  own  handSf  which  pertbrmpd  remarkably  well  ; 
ffti  not  tn  possession  ot  various  modes  of  reading 
l«ve  since  been  used  :  some  of  which,  especially 
point,  as  now  applied  with  a  moveable  scale  by 
"(CATe  nothing  to  be  desired,  at  least  for  the  lower 
\ie  devised  &  singular  mode  ckf  bisecting  a  reflected 


image  of  the  surface,  a  ghost,  as  be  called  it ;  but  he  arrired 
at  no  permanent  or  practical  result,  and  at  Icmgth  abandoned 
the  BUDject  from  a  conviction,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the 
errors  to  which  the  barometer  was  liable  from  causes  beyond 
control,  were  greater  than  the  quantitiea  be  had  been  dealing 
with.  His  researches  on  light,  and  his  intimacy  with  Pro- 
fessor Leslie^  led  him  to  me  use  of  the  photometer,  the 
sethroscope,  and  other  philosophical  instruments  of  moro 
or  less  practical  utility;  among  others,  Wollaston's  thermo- 
barometer ;  indeed,  at  this  period  so  active  was  his  mind  and 
so  constant  his  application,  that  scarcely  an  instrument  ex- 
isted that  he  did  not  examine  and  consider,  with  a  view 
to  render  it  useftd  for  the  purposes  of  the  survey ;  and  the 
elaborate  collection  with  which  tne  meteorological  observatory 
on  Divis  was  furnished,  presented  a  singular  spectacle  on  the 
mountain -top.  He  caremlly  made  observations  and  recorded 
them,  tilt  a  calamitous  storm  destroyed  the  observatory  and 
all  its  contents  together, 

A  severe  illness  which  Mr.  Drummond  contractc*d  from 
exposure  during  the  Irwh  survey  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  unable  to  devote  himself  to  study, 
but  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  perfect  his  licht,  nnd  he  now 
began  to  revert  to  the  icfea  that  ne  had  early  formed  of  adapt- 
ing it  to  lighthouses.  In  this  he  was  liberally  met  by  the 
corporation  of  Trinity-House^  and  to  it  bo  devoted  much  ol 
his  time  during  the  following  winters:  the  experi meats  he 
made,  with  their  succcn,  are  detailed  in  the  •  Philosophical 
Transactions'  for  1830. 

The  Corooration  of  Trinity-House  placed  at  bis  disposal  a 
small  lighthouse  at  Purfieet ;  and  the  brilliant  etfect  of  the 
light  as  seen  from  Black  wall,  where,  at  a  distance  of  ton  miles, 
it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  cast  shadows,  made  it  an  object  o! 
very  general  interest. 

ficro  j>erhaps  it  may  l>e  propr  to  notice  the  erroneous 
ground  on  which  Mr,  Drummond  has  received  credit  for  the 
lime  light.  He  bus  by  some  been  called  the  inventor  or  dis- 
coverer of  this,  and  when  it  is  found  to  have  been  known 
bcforCj  he  is  by  others  accused  of  piracy.  He  never  claimed 
the  chemical  discovery ;  it  has  been  stated  to  have  grown 
out  of  a  lecture  on  the  very  subject,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  solar  microscope  bad  been  exhibited  several  years  before 
at  the  London  Institution,  and  proljably  at  other  places,  by 
the  light  of  lime  burnt  under  the  mixe«f  gases,  Mr.  Drum* 
mond's  merit  was  in  rendering  practically  useful  a  recoodito 
eif>erinient, — by  devising  a  mc^ans  of  procuring  and  using 
without  danger  agents  so  turbulent  as  the  mixed  gases, 
making  the  apparatus  sufficiently  ptjrtable  and  simple  to  be 
employed  in  the  circumstances  of  exposure  required  lor  the 
survey,  and,  perhajis  more  than  all,  for  the  happy  idea  of  using 
this  minute  spherule  ol  concentrated  light  as  the  radiating 
focus  of  a  |>arabolic  mirror, 

But  the  original  object  of  the  lamp,  its  application  to  light- 
houses, presents  difficulties  which  have  yet  to  be  overcome. 
The  abstraction  of  Mr.  Drummond's  attention  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  nearest  to  success,  must,  so  fer  as  the  light  is  con- 
cenied,  l>e  considered  matter  of  regret;  with  its  projector  it 
has  dropi>ed,  but  if  it  be  pmcticablo,  ingenuity  will  doubtless 
Booner  or  later  be  directed  to  render  it  available,  and  the 
Drummond  light  may  yet  cheer  the  home- bound  mariner  from 
the  Skellig  or  the  Tuskar, 

Mr.  Drummond  lived  on  terms  of  inlhnacy  with  Mr.  Bel- 
lend  en  Ker  who  was  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tlio 
details  relating  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  by  him  was  mentioned 
to  LonI  Brougham,  tben  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  a  person 
eminently  c|ua!ified  to  superintend  the  very  laljorious  opera- 
tions necessary  to  the  perfecting  the  schedules  and  laying 
down  the  boundaries  to  the  old  and  the  new  boroughs. 
Lord  Brougham  was  previously  well  acquainted  with  his 
talents  and  attainments.  Mr.  Drummond,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Brougham,  was  appointed  to  this  commission, 
not  however  without  some  severe  opfiosition  from  one  of  his 
colleagues,  who  doubted  much  as  to  the  propriety  of  putting 
at  the  head  of  so  important  a  department  a  young  lieutemuit 
iff  the  Engineers.  He  however  more  than  justified  tlio 
expctation  formed  by  his  patron. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  his  labours ;  U  It 
sufficient  to  state  that  whatever  ho  did  met  with  the  moft 
complete  approbation  of  the  ministers  of  the  day. 

When  the  Reform  Bill  was  i>assed,  Mr.  Drummond  nitunwd 
to  his  duties  on  the  survey,  and  he  bad  made  wroparatlon  for 
giving  an  account  of  the  base  before  adv<>rtod  to,  ^hcn  ha 
was  again  called  into  public  life  by  boliiff  amKiinU.d  Lofd 
Spcncer'a  private   secretary.     On  iho    cUnolttlioii   of   the 
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government,  ho  received  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year,  obtained 
For  him  by  Lord  Ilroughaia,  Wis  constant  friend. 

In  1836  he  was  made  inider-secjretary  for  Ireland ;  he 
ranch  distingnbhed  himself  in  the  report  on  railways  in 
Ireland^  being  at  the  head  of  the  Commission.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  trace  hm  labours  as  a  poHticiim  or  on  tlie  railway 
commission,  but  his  talentB  and  assiduity  were  admitted  by 
alt,  even  his  strongest  polttieal  opponents.  He  laboured 
incessantly  at  his  duties,  and  probably  baatened  his  death  by 
his  continued  appHcation.  This  took  place  April  15|  1840, 
*  in  the  plenituoe  of  mental  power  and  maturitv  of  knowlcd3i;!:e, 
beloved  in  private  and  esteemed  in  public/  No  better  esti- 
n^ation  of  his  characrercan  be  given  as  an  ii[)right  and  virtuoos 
man,  wlien  it  is  stated  that  Lord  Spencer  m  rote  to  the  person 
who  states  this,  that  it  was  *  one  of  the  most  pleasing  recol- 
lections of  his  political  life  tliut  it  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  Drummond.*  And  whilst  this  arlklc  was  passing 
through  the  press »  Lord  John  Russell^  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, adverting  to  a  celebrated  remark  of  Mr,  Drummond's 
when  in  Ireland,  that  propcrtr  had  its  duties  as  well  as  rights, 
said  he  was  proud  to  name  liim  as  his  ever-to-be- 1  amen  ted 
friend.  Soon  after  his  death  there  was  a  subscription  for  a  statue, 
which  has  been  executed  at  Rome,  to  lie  placed  in  Dublin, 

(See  Afcfn,  in  Papers  connected  wUh  bttties  nf  the  Uo^td 
Engineers^  vol.  iv,— MSS.) 

DRUMMOND'S  LIGUT,  The  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing tlie  stations  choisen  for  tlie  angular  points  of  tfic  triangles 
in  a  geodeticaJ  survej'^  when  those  stations  are  many  miles 
asunder,  renders  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  illuminations 
even  in  the  day-time;  and  the  late  Captain  Drunnnond,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  invented  a  heliostat  which  reflected  tlie 
sun  s  ruys  in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  tlic  station  which 
was  to  be  observed  visihle. 

This  was  a  plane  mirror  of  a  rectangular  form  and  mounted 
on  a  stand  witln  joints  by  which  it  cfmld  bo  fixed  at  any  angle 
with  the  horizon.  (>n  the  stand  was  a  telescope  which  wits 
f*apablc  of  being  nmved  horiiontallv,  with  the  mirror,  and 
directco  to  the  distant  station,  while  another  telescofie  Wiu* 
directed  to  the  sun.  The  adjustments  of  the  mirror  were  such 
that,  when  the  telescopes  were  directed ^  as  has  been  said,  liir 
face  of  the  mirror  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  ditiiaiit 
station,  and  illumined  it  sufficiently  to  render  a  mark  there 
visible  in  tlie  tclesco[X!  of  the  theodolite  by  which  the  required 
ixmh  was  to  be  taken. 

Wlicn  it  was  required  to  observe  the  angles  subtended  be- 
tween distant  stations  at  night,  the  white  or  blue  lights  were 
first  employed  in  this  country ;  the  materials  being  Used,  at 
the  station,  at  times  agreed  upon  by  the  jiartiea  employed  in 
performing  tlie  operations:  Argand  lamps,  with  jjurabolie  re- 
flectors, were  usetl  by  the  French,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Eufirlish  geodists ;  but  a  light  which  Captain  Drummond  ob- 
tained haa  been  found  to  exceed  in  brilliaacy  any  of  the 
others.  This  is  produced  by  placing  a  ball  or  disk  of  lime, 
about  a  qiiarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  focus  of  a  para- 
bolic mirror,  at  the  station  to  l>e  rendered  xnsible,  and  direct- 
ing U|>on  it,  through  a  flame  arising  from  aJeohol,  a  stream  of 
oxvpen  gas.  (Phiimofihknl  Tttmsactii/m^  1826,  n,  324,) 

1  he  ciiiteni  containing  tlje  dcobol  ts  flupported  on  a  stand, 
hi' hind  tlie  reflector,  and  is  connected  by  a  tube  of  caoutchouc 
with  the  lower  part  of  a  hollow  stem  supjKirtiiig  the  upright 
wire  ftt  tlie  top  of  which  is  fixed  the  ball  of  lime  on  a  level 
nearly  with  tlio  cistern :  the  spirit  asct^nds  m  iho  stem,  and 
afterwards,  through  three  or  more  tubes,  to  the  ball.  The 
vessc^l  containing  the  oxygen  gas  is  connected,  by  a  flciiblo 
tul>e,  with  an  oriflce  in  a  cy  1  iniMcal  box  on  the  same  stem, 
from  whence  it  ascends  through  throe  fJexible  caoutchouc 
tiibe-f  to  the  ball,  ai'tcr  i>assing  with  friction  through  three 
$m:dl  cylinders.  The  whole  apjjaratus  is  attached  to  a  stajid 
which  carries  the  mirror;  an  J  adjustments  are  provided  by 
which  the  ball  may  be  placed  exactly  in  the  focus  of  the 
mirror.  The  intensity  of  the  flame  is  from  sixty  to  ninety 
^^llljygjiyyiliyiyj^gandjbumer,  while  the  expense 


pass  tlirough  two  or  three  pieces  of  irlre  | 
two  streams  against  the  ball  or  diak  of  liv 
latter  Irom  wasting  too  rapidly  in  one  pibce  it 
Tolvc  once  in  a  minute;  and  in  order  lo  ketp 
light,  it  is  proposed  to  have  on  appanOuf  br  ij 
of  balls  may  be  successively  made  to  fi^  k  tiri 
mirror. 

A  light  of  this  kind  may  aUo  be  eo^CTvd  : 
determining  the  difference  between  the  hi^lm 

DRY  AS,  a  genus  of  plants  beloogme  to  tM 
Rosacea,  and  to  liic  tribe  Dryad^ae.  tt  hm  i 
cleft,  in  one  row ;  8-9  petals ;  nuoicroui  ilu{ 
com^>oscd  of  numerous,  small  nuts,  tipped  ' 
hairy  styles,  which  are  straight  at  tf 
gated  on  a  dry  receptacle  ;  tlie  aeed  i 
arc  herbs  or  under-slirubs,  w  ith  the 
sides  of  the  petioles* 

D.  ochfpetala  has  creimte-aerrate  < 
three  or  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  i 
base  of  the  calyx  hemispherical.    This  j 
with  a  woody  prostrate  stem  and  siznpl 
pubescence  benoith.     It  is  a  native  of ,: 
rope,  and  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  \ 
and  in  Yorkshire  in  England. 

D.  depressa  has  crenate- serrate  obtu 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  blunted  and  ] 
the  base  of  the  calyx  truncate  and  ne»\ 
has  only  iK'cn  found  at  Ben  Bulben,  in 
recently  described  by  Babington    in  the  ^ 
History,*     There  arc  three  other  sj>ecies< 
tivc  of  Greenland,  and  two  nativea  of  Noli 
are  all  evergreen   prostrate  plants.      W)mb  i 
thrive  best  in  a  border  of  peat  soil. 
gated  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  by  seeds,  t 
planted  in  pots  as  other  Alpine  plants, 

(Babington^  Manual  of  Brittsh  ^oia 
Diriifmtify, ) 

DItYOPS,  the  name  given  bjr  Olivic 
tooierous  coleopterous  insects  of  the  iamiljp 
type  is  the  Dcrme^cs  auiiculatus  of  Ge 
grey  sluggish  beetle,  not  uncommon  in  '. 
bourhood  of  waterv  places.     Fabricius  i 
this   genus    into   Pomus.     It  include 
which  seven  arc  American  and  seven 
jDri/ops  was  applied  by  Fabricius  to  aiio_ 
tera^  of  which  the  (Edetnera  femoralU,  i 
the  type.     Changes  of  this  kind  are  h^ 
creasing  as  they  do  the  confusion  arifiog  i 
Bynonymv. 

DllAllEN,  or  DUARE'NUS  FRAI 
lawyer,  was  bom  about  tlie  year  1509. 
devoted  to  literature ;  and  be  is  said 
rudiments  of  bis  professional  education  I 
M.  Bade,  Maitre  des  Kequetes  at  Paris^  to 
ho  was  employed  as  tutor.  He  ttfterwaidi  \ 
Bourges,  where  in  his  old  age,  as  d«;fender  of  i 
system  of  jurisprudential  instniction,  be  eaflj^ 
controversy  witli  Cujaeius»  then  in  his  youth,  I 
of  a  kind  so  frequently  exhibited  when  a  rtain^i 
old  settled  principles,  was  conduct^*d  with  so  ■ 
Ijetween  the  factions,  beade^l  by  these  two  lotdl 
com  [tared  to  a  ci^il  war.  Cujacius  oekoowleH 
exertions  he  had  to  make  in  this  cufitroTcsvyl 
of  his  suhsei]uent  legal  knowledge  and  cnticall 

Duaren  died  at  Sourges  in  1559.  His  wq 
lishcd  at  Leyden,  in  1584,  in  two  voltunes  fiol 
are  subsequent  editions.  Some  of  hU  miiiorl 
lifihed  in  the  '  Tractattis  Ttuctatuum/  Them  | 
him  in  l^ais^md^s  Les  Vks  des  pitij<  crfthnct  Jm 

pUCCiq  Dl  BUONlNSEi;NA,  a  4 
\mnVzT  of  Siena,  and  one  of  the  earliesi  of  tli4 
en,  „as_bom  iajmn^Jo^m^H^ 


extensive  produrtion  of  lU  clas^  in  its 

ding  golJ  and   ultramarine,  about  3000 

^DiJCcio'B  portion,  however 

(irotMfaly  enough  :  it  was  only  sLtiwn  \nyui*e  or 

F ;   but  at  this  time  ten  soldi  w 041  Id  buy  a  jju'ture. 

ras  on  a  pannel  made  of  fiopktr  und  chcsnut, 

with  canvas  which  wus  pnuifd   with   pUwter. 

in  proci^on  to  the  fsithcclral,  and  placed  on 

-;#h  .r^otit  eiennnony.     As  the  altar  was  free 

i  the  altar|rteces  on  boUi  Mes :  on 

:    L  iacirtfr  the  people^  are  re jireseo ted 

>  the  Madonna  and  chila^  ntrrourid*?d  by  saints 

tho   four  jiatrons  of  Siena ;  on  the  other  side 

i&ll   pictures  illustrating  the   history  of  the 

in  h^res  about  six  inches  hi ?h,  allei(!euted 

1  ittrprising  eare^  but  in  the  Byzantine  style 

•>  ivrooved  from  the  altar  in  the  early  part  of 

^fihiry  to  give  place  to  a  tohenincle,  and  was 

n   two,  and  the  liAlvet  were  plaeed   in  the 

'Still  remain. 

'  works  by  Duecio  extant ;  but  Rtimohr  haa 
stfttement  respecting  him  and  the  {wvenient 
1  of  Siena  to  be  incorrect.     The  first  mention 
tiC  ID  the  archives  i^  in  1445^  more  than  a  cen- 
of  Duecio.     Vn«ari'«  account  of  him  is 
Fwortlitcu.     Vasari  statet  that  be  was  the  artist  of 
•  do<Tomtion«  of  the  pavement,  and  was  the  inventor 
liiir  styk*  in  which  the  figures  are  cxeruted,  which 
~  '  ta  gray.     But  these  figures  are  in  various  styles  : 
aes  of  niello,  and  others  in  a  kind  of  mosaic ; 
>  executed  at  different  periods  by  various  artisb?» 
stly  subsequently   to    1445.    (See    Runiohr, 
'  e$,  voL  ii.,    p.  4f   el  seq.)     Titius,    vicar^ 
,  and   Duccio's  contemporary^  says  of  him, 
ppvniers  proceeded  frr^m  his  stydio  us  the  warriors 
tided  out  of  the  Trojan  horse.    The  yenr  of  his 

E known  ;  Delk  Vajlc  su[>f)Osca  he  died  ;iibout  1340  j 
DCft  his  death  upwards  of  twenty  years  earlier. 
»r*hr-  Ttaiienische  Fm^^kmuien  ;  Vasari,  Vite  de* 
fc  nm  ;  Delia  Valle,  Lettere  Sanest,  ii.  75, 

V.  \.N   tK,  GASPARD,  an  able  French  etcher  and 
iiom  at  Paris  in   I6G2,,  and  died  there  at  the 
of  ixinety-Jbur.      lie  was  the   jmpil  of  Jean 
Wtm  one  of  the  l^est  historicul  and  portrait  en- 
period.     He  was,  according  to  \A  ate  let  ^  the 
■vers  in  representing  female  flesh.     Three  of 
ltd  I  works  were  the  lo,  Danae,  and  Lcda  of 
vbith   he  afterwards  destroyed  the  plates  on 
>ir  indelicacy.     lie  engmvea  until  his  ninety- 
I  bis  works  are  considerably  numerous. 
JHciionnaire  des  -rlrf*,  ^r- ;  Huber,  Manud  des 

'iV  LIMESTONE,    an  equivalent   term  for  the 
ne  of  the  Silurian  system. 
fOY.     [Fres>ot,  Du,  p.  C] 

lA'RA.       rSoLJLNrM  DULC.VMASA,  P*  C] 

ICEAU,  PETER  S.,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  tho 
,  in  France,  probably  between  1750  and  1760. 
If  had  finished  his  studies  in  his  native  province^  he 
Ihru^  apparently  with  no  other  prospects  tluin  those 
luy  adventurer ;  and  there  ho  made  the  acquaintance 
•  of  the  men  of  letters  of  the  time,  among  others  of 
r  Gobelin,  the  author  of  the  celebratecl  work  entitled 
ijp  Primitif/  &e.,,  who  took  him  into  employment  as 
B^.  In  this  situation  he  was  found,  in  the  year  1777, 
■Sn  de  Steuben,  in  passing  through  Pans  on  his  way 
fcibr  America,  whitner  he  was  proceeding  to  take 
^  ioflnrrection  of  the  English  province  that  had  just 
m!U  The  German  volunteer  pro|X»sed  to  the  young 
■n  to  accompany  him  in  the  double  quality  of  secre- 
«ad«^-<ie-camp,  and^  Du ponceau  having  accepted  the 
^  set  out  together.  lie  served  four  campaigns  in 
encan  army;  and  after  tlie  peace  in  1783,  he  was 
d  by  the  American  government  to  a  place  in  theoffict* 
teretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aftiiirs,  In  this  line  of 
leot  he  remained  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Deeitiry,  when,  in  the  hope,  we  are  told,  of  acquiring 
ndependent  position,  he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of 
juxa  in  due  time  commenced  practice.  But  aftw  some 
t  retiretl  from  the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  to  litermy 
iCiL  Thc*c  ijarticulars  wc  leani  from  a  notice  prcHicd  to 
eniV  *Memoire  sur  le  Syst^e  Gnimmaticd  dcs  Langues 
No.  63. 


dequelques  National Tndicnnes del* Amcriquedu  Nord,'  byM* 
J,  IJ.  R.  Eyric-s,  under  whose  care  the  work  was  printed,  ia 
8vo.,  at  Paris,  in  1838,  This  Mdmoire,  to  which  a  prize 
foiinde<l  by  Count  Volney  had  b«X'n  atijudged  by  the  Institute 
of  France  in  1835,  contains  an  account  and  r  rj  of  the 

languages  of  what  the  author  denominates  tl  1  in  races, 

or  the  iribes  calling  themselves  tlie  ClMpj»cwiJN  >  ur  -  /jiMk'ways, 
These  form,  according  to  Du ponceau,  one  croup  of  the  Indian 
tongues  of  North  America,  as  those  of  the  Irmjuois,  the  Sioux, 
the  Esquimaux,  and  the  aborigines  of  Florida,  severally  form 
other  groufis  or  familicj*.  Their  great  divisions  are  into  the 
Chij>jR*woy,  the  Lenni-Lcnu[>e,  and  the  Mohegan.  Dupon- 
ceau's  eiamination  is  very  elalnirate,  and  appears  to  be  «cuto 
and  sensible;  his  work  extends  to  nearly  400  pp.,  without 
inclnding  a  long  prefiicc  running  to  above  70  more.  The 
author,  upon  his  luoceas  in  gaining  t}jc  Volney  prize,  was 
made  a  correspondent  of  the  Institute;  and  he  was  also  11 
memljer  of  several  other  European  literary  societies,  as  well 
as  presklent  of  the  American  Pbih>&ophical  So4'icty  (in  whicli 
office,  previously  held  by  Franklin,  Uittenhousc,  and  JeHer- 
son,  he  succeeded  Chioi  Justice  Tilghman,  in  I82B),  and  of 
tlie  Society  of  History  and  of  the  Athenaeum  of  Philadelphia. 
M.  Epic5  adds  that  Dupnceau  had  tnmslatcd  from  the 
German  MS.  tlie  Lcnm-LdnApe  Grammar  of  Zcistierger,  and 
the  Swedish  work  of  Camponius  on  the  district  of  North 
America  formerly  called  New  Sweden,  now  forming  jiart  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  If  these  works  have  been  jmb- 
lished»  we  have  not  met  with  them.  The  only  other  worka 
of  Duponceau  that  we  have  seen  arc  the  following  :—*  A  Dis- 
sertiitJon  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  tho 
Courts  of  the  United  States,'  8vo.,  Philadelphia^  1834;  *  A 
Brief  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,'  8vo., 
!*hilade!phia,  1834;  and  *  A  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and 
Character  of  the  Chinese  System  of  Writing,*  8vo.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1838,  The  two  legal  tracts  are  discourses  of  little 
pretension,  addressed  to  the  students  of  the  Law  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  of  vi  hich  Duponceau  was  for  many  years  pro- 
vost :  the  object  of  the  i)hilo?ophical  disquisition,  of  wni(^h 
there  ia  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum ^  presented  by  the 
author,  is  to  refute  tlie  common  notion  that  the  Chinese 
written  characters  do  not  in  any  sen^e  represent  words,  but 
only  ideas,  and  the  inference  thence  deducetl,  tliat  I  bey  may 
be  re4id  and  nmde  use  of  by  other  nations  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  Chinepo  spoken  language — ^as  for  instance  by  tho 
Japanese  and  Coreans.  Duponceau  shows  this  to  be  impos- 
sible, as  well  from  the  natun*  of  language  generally  as  from 
the  true  nature  of  the  Chinese  writing,  whieh,  although  neither 
lilphabetie  nor  syllabic,  he  explains  to  be  still  lexicographic, 
or  strictly  representative  of  particular  vocables  willi  their 
grammatical  accidents  (differing  in  every  t^o  languoges),  and 
not  merely  pictorial  or  vaguely  indicative  of  ideas  or  thiugB^ 
like  the  writing  (impoperly  so  called)  of  the  MeJticiius,  a 
system  adapted  only  to  the  nidest  and  most  limited  purjjoses. 
f  his  able  man,  whose  works  are  all,  as  far  as  we  have  ex- 
amined them,  njurked  by  carcfid  research  and  sound  inforraa- 
tiou,  as  well  as  by  just  and  independent  thinking,  died  at 
Philndclnhia»  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1844. 

DUPUYTREN,  CUILLAUME,  Le  Baeok,  was  bom 
at  Pierre- BufliC^re,  a  little  village  of  the  deiiartment  of  Uaute- 
Vicnne,  in  France,  on  the  oth  of  October,  1777,  or  1778, 
His  [jarents  were  poor,  and  at  the  age  of  three  years  he  w;as 
stolen  from  thtm  by  a  lady  of  rank,  who  wished  to  adopt  him 
as  her  son.  He  w'as  however  re  turned  to  his  parents,  iuid 
received  his  early  education  at  the  college  of  Magnac- Laval, 
During  one  of  the  college  vaciitions,  w  liilst  he  was  playing  in 
his  native  village  when  a  troop  of  cavalry  passed  through,  one 
of  the  officers  was  much  struck  with  tlic  appearance  of  young 
Dnpuytren,  and  being  pleased  with  his  answers  to  his  ques- 
tion a, 'obtained  his  own  and  his  prcnts'  consent  to  take  him 
with  him  to  Paris,  and  to  educate  him.  The  officer  had  a 
brother  in  the  College  de  la  Marche,  under  whose  care  Du- 
puytren  was  placed.  Here  he  bad  a  brilliant  career,  and  de- 
termined on  puraiiing  medicine  as  a  proiessiou.  He  0001- 
mcneed  the  study  of  pharmacy  under  Lagrange  and  Vautiuelin, 
and  also  atttjnded  the  dissecting  room.  He  is  ilrsrribi'd  at 
this  time  as  occupying  a  room  with  a  fellow  student,  the  fumt- 
ture  of  which  consisted  of  three  chairs,  a  table,  a  sort  ol  bed 
on  which  the  friends  alternately  reposed,  und  their  meana 
were  so  scanty  that  they  were  obbged  to  live  on  bread  and 
water.  During  this  |)criod  he  always  commenced  Jus  vi  ork 
at  four  o'clock  In  the  monung.  ^         -  .     « 

In  the  montlj  Frimuirc  of  tho  year  three  of  the  Rejuibhc 
of  France  (tho  end  of  1794)  a  aow  school  of  meihciue  was 
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fbrmed  in  Parb  under  Fourrroy.  The  office  of  prosector  as 
well  ai*  the  chiiirs  «f  tlit»  professors  were  g^iven  by  conctjurs  j 
far  one  of  these  positions  Dupuytren  conttinded,  and  was 
pluci'd  first  on  the  Vwt.  His  emolument  was  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  him  in  hedth.  Dnring-  his  need  he  wa5  visited  by 
Saint  Simon,  who,  after  stating  to  him  his  views  of  society, 
wcKuId  have  presented  hira  with  two  hundred  firancs  to  relieve 
his  necessities,  but  Dupuytren  refuM?d  it.  In  1801  he  Don- 
t^'ndcd  with  M*  DumenJ  for  the  pt>sition  of  chef  des  travaiut 
iuiatomiques,  which  he  lost  by  one  vote  ;  but  a  few  montha 
after,  Duraeril  having-  beeu  appointed  to  a  professorship,  the 
place  was  given  to  Dupuytren. 

Up  to  this  time  morbid  anatomy  had  only  been  ptirsucd  in 
the  same  manner  as  descriptive  anatomy.  Little  had  been 
done  towards  Fcgarding  the  appearances  of  bodies  alter  death 
m  the  result  of  certain  definite  actions  in  life  ;  and  the  imU 
recorded  by  Bartliolin,  Bonet,  Manget,  Morgagni,  and 
Ifieutaud,  had  never  been  systcmatised,  nor  any  general  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  them.  DQ|>uytrcn  saw  this,  and  devoted 
himadf  With  ardour  to  pathological  anatomy.  He  however 
determined  to  comicet  this  branch  of  inquiry  with  surgery. 
The  resulla  of  his  labour  were  not  however  published  by 
himself,  as  indeed  very  little  that  he  has  done  has  ever  been, 
but  appeared  in  a  work  by  M.  Marandel,  entitled  *  Essai  but 
les  Imtatious,*  Paris,  1807.  In  this  work  the  organic  lesions 
of  the  b«Mjy  arc  distributed  into  s|j«^cip-5,  genera,  orders,  and 
dasiiies ;  and  although  the  work  contains  many  errors  of  ob- 
lenratJon,  and  much  hasty  generalization,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  successful  effort  toward  forming  a  science  of  morbid  ana- 
tomy. 

In  1803  Dupuytren  took  his  degree  in  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine. On  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  thesis  on  some  pointa  of 
anatomy^  physioiogy,  chemistry,  and  pathological  amtlomy. 
This  thesis  rontaincji  im|iortant  statements  ot  fiacts  and  de- 
ductions. The  principal  subjects  were,  the  structure  of  the 
Ysriouj  canals  of  the  bones,  the  use  of  the  lateral  ligamenta, 
the  nature  of  die  ehylc,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
fonnations  called  false  membranes.  It  wa«  published  in  Paris 
in  1804,  The  same  year  a  society  was  also  eonstiluted  in 
the  ftw;ulty  of  ratjdicine  for  the  purpose  of  disc ussiug  and  pub- 
lishing jiapers  on  medical  subjects.  From  1804  to  1821  this 
society  published  seven  volumes,  uader  the  title  '  Bulletio  de 
la  Faenlte  de  Mddecine  de  Paris,  ct  de  la  Societe  e  tab  lie  dans 
son  scin,*  8vo.  The  bulletins  were  drawn  up  by  Mcrat  and 
Dumoril,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  repf^rts  und  memoir* 
which  had  been  communicated  to  the  society  by  Dupuytrco- 
Among  the  most  important  were  papers  on  the  inlluence  of 
organic  lesions  on  health  ;  a  description  of  severid  motutrou* 
^tnscs  J  deMTiption  of  two  children,  one  a  dwarf,  the  other 
a  giant ;  and  on  the  cause  of  death  in  drains  and  foj^geJi 
d*aisaace.  The  result  of  his  researches  on  this  last  subject 
Icil  to  important  alterations  in  tlie  construction  of  drains, 
&c»,  so  as  to  iccurc  a  more  perfect  ventibtion,  and  tlius 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  iluath  amongst  tlic  workmen 
hju  been  prevented.  In  his  researches  on  tliis  aubjeet  he 
was  assisted  by  Thenard  tlie  chemist,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  Th<^nard  also  assisted  him  at  this  time  in  some  re- 
searches upon  the  nature  of  diabetes  mellitus.  Although  the 
surgeon  and  the  chemist  arrived  at  no  satisfactory  conclusions 
with  PDgard  to  thifi  disease,  they  observed  and  recorded  many 
important  fa<'ts.  The  result  of  their  investigations  was  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Bulletin  '  for  1806. 

The  same  year,  J803,  a  va<MincY  having  occurred  in  the 
offioo  of  assistant-surgeon  at  the  Hotel  Dieu^  Dupuytren  was 
%  candidate.  Thi^  office  was  c^iven  to  Dupuytren  after  exami- 
nation by  public  concours.  In  1811  Salmtier  dicd^  who  bLid 
long  filled  the  chair  of  surgery  with  the  higheist  reputation. 
The  concours  for  this  office  took  placx>  in  1812,  when  Du- 
iniytren,  Eoux,  Tartra,  and  MarjoHn  were  the  candidates. 
The  examination  consisted  of  written  replies  to  certain  *ur- 
^cal  and  anatomical  quoadoos,  a  defence  by  each  of  the  can- 
didatea  of  hia  own  particular  positions,  operatioiis  upon  the 
dead  body,  and  a  thesis.  Dupuytren  was  success  fid.  The 
subject  of  the  tliesis  wo^  the  operatioii  of  lithotomy.  That 
presented  by  Dupuytren  was  published  in  Paris,  with  the 
title  ^  De  la  Lithotomie ;  Thte  pr^ntde  au  Concours  [xiur  b 
Chaire  de  M^dociiie  op^toiret'  4ta.  In  18 Id  he  was  trans- 
ferr^  to  the  chair  d  clinical  surgerr,  which  he  held  till  \m 
death.  In  1 8 1 8  he  was  advanced  tn  tno  post  of  senior  surgeon 
to  the  Htitel  Dieu. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  depart- 
mont  of  surgery  or  morbid  anatomy  on  which  the  views,  ojJi- 
«lim,  and  obaorvationa  q\  Pupajftran  in  not  known,  yet  ho 


has  left  no  record  of  tligac 
During  the  twenty  years,  bofw^fcr,  tta 
professor  of  clinical  stirger^r  at  tli#  Utei 
were  published  in  the  v&riotis  French  na&il 
many  courses  have  been  also  publiab^  In  Ibi 
periodicals,     A  coUeetioD  of  theni  baa  aln  fa 
Paris  by  a  society  of  JTOuzi^  raedtoal  wtm^ 
*  Le^na  Oralesde  Clmique  Chtnirgksd«*lM| 
do  Paris,  per  M,  le  Baron  Dupuytraa, 
imr  une  Socidt^  de  M^decina/   18^2,  Svo. 
tended  to  four  volumes,  and  embracea  tbe  deai 
on  most  of  the  importaat  poinfn  of 
morbid  anatomy  have  been  fuUy  givcfi  W 
in  their  great  work  on  medioo-chirurpou 
'  Nouveaux    Eldmens  de    Palhologifi 
5  vols,  8vo.,  Paris.  1833,     In  the  '  Rf] 
of  Brescliet  and  Royer-Collord,  and  the 
de  Sabatier  *  of  Sanson  and  Hegumf  the 
logical  views  of  Dupuytren  have  found  ' 

ITie  improvements  introduced  by  Doj 
ment  of  surgical  diseases  were  alw^ays 
anatomical  and  pathological  ktiowledg«, 
owes  much  of  its  success  to  hia  cjiea 
which  he  turned  his  attention  waa  arlifidal 
posed  an  operation  in  this  painful  state 
fectly  succe^ful.  On  this  subject  be 
from  his  own  hand  to  the  Acaddcaie 
It  was  published  under  the  title  *■  Mi 
Nouvclle  pour  traiter  lea  Anus  aocidentek,*' 
the  papers  before  referred  to,  the  foUowxnf  fll|i| 
he  wrote  are  amougst  those  which  have  din 
both  m  a  jjathologist  and  surgeon  :— ou  iImX 
Tongue  ;  on  the  Motions  of  the  Brain ;  m  lli 
Abaor|)tion  ;  on  tlie  lufiuence  of  the  Eighth  Mv 
on  Amputation  of  the  lower  Jaw-boni? ; 
Arteries  ;  on  Fracture  of  the  Fibula ;  uo 
cations  ;  on  Retraction  oi  the  Finffers. 

In  the  department  of  practicsd  s^in 
succcasful ;  he  possessed  almoat  entire 
ings ;    and,  with   great  anatomical    knt 
perception,  and  perfect  steadiness  of 
tions  were  regarded  as  the  most  si 
of  the  Parisian  hospitals.    His  presence  of 
him ;  ami  the  difficulties  and  accidents  wl ' 
occur  ill  operative  surgery  were  alwaya 
tlie   inalruction  and   guidance   of  tlie 
career  as  an  o|>erative  surgeon  he  inirented 
Amongst  these  is  the  enterotoroe,  with 
for  artificial  anus  b  perfom^ed,  ami  which 
victims  from  the  grave.     Other  inatntmcni 
are— a  double-bJaded  bistoury,  for  the  bil 
stone  in  the  bladder ;  a  cataract-needle ;  i 
of  iiseuiorrhage ;  a  porte-figature^  and  otj 

Ills  performance  of  his  dudes,  as  sur^geoD  | 
was  reomrkabie.     Although  he  had  ooe  *  ' 

f>ractices  in  Europe,  and  accumulated  i ' 
argeat  fortun e  ev er  made  by  a  nun] ' 
his  public  duties.  He  spent  fr  < 
morning  in  visiting  his  patients  at  yn-  iii>i««i  , 
ojx'rations,  making  post-mortem  ejtaminatsoi 
instruction,  and  in  consultations.  Svery  ev 
to  the  h(.ispitid  at  six,  for  the  parpos#  of 
cases  and  pterforming  urgent  operatUKts,  TbeMi 
he  never  intermitted,  even  during  sickncw^  and^ 
ing  from  attacks  of  disease.  Tbe^e  Udrnttrti  Ii0| 
told  upon  even  his  iron  constitution^  and  lo  Nfl 
he  first  gave  symptoms  of  decay.  On  the  fiilb  \ 
ho  was  seised  with  a  slight  attack  of  apoulexvj 
only  a  short  time,  but  left  behind  it  a  dtffiknvly 
as  well  as  an  inclination  of  the  mouth  tnwanl*  i 
He  still  continued  his  duties  at  the  iluuJ  % 
friends  at  last  persuaded  him  to  make  a  jounit 
He  remained  m  that  city  till  May,  18)4.  Hi 
visits  and  lectures  at  the  hospital,  and  stn^g^ 
bruary,  1835.  He  died  on  the  Sth  of  the  i 
retained  his  intellectual  faculties  to  the  latl, 
approat^hing  end,  wished  that  the  medicvl 
read  to  him  the  evening  before  he  T'  ' 
served,  ^  that  he  might  cany  the  I 
the  world,'  He  howev«  icpudiatod  :_ 
was  a  seeptic  in  reli|rion,  and  received^j 
the  last  sacrament  ot  the  Boman  Cat ^  ~ 
In  his  will  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  i 
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I  oalj  duster.     He  also  left  200,000 

of  eiulowiiMt  ft  ciwir  of  pttbokificftl 

jer  thtt  vai  metamrf 

portioD  of  tlie  Ioccmm 

,  m  ootaneetM  wtlJi  the 

mj^  wldtk  k  cdled  the 

He  IcA  his  body,  to  be  carefuIW  ei- 

riends  M3iL  Bratvnb  and  CniireiJliierr 

ie  leooait  of  the  poat^morleoi  examinA- 

in  the  mmtterj  of  Vkre  h,  Cbaiiie.  or 

, .    The  AoMn]  nw  atlRided  b^  all  the 

t  htmtj,  and  itpttglamm  from  the  Acadenj 

^  s  Iitttitiite,  md  the  foaeiml  car  was  drawn 

a  church  to  the  tomb,     Ontkuns  wen*  de^ 

h^  MM,  Orik,  Imney,  BooiUatid ,  Rojer- 

will  erer  be  ivaaeabered  at  t  derer 

iporathe  nrgeoD,  it  ia  not  on  thk  that  Ida 

It  mm  the  adenti^  dianeter  that  he  ga^re 

nbced  him  Ihr  above  tlioee  who 

and  which  led  lo  the  coltiTation  of  mrgery 

waded  Qo  phjw^odcal  and  pathoiogicml 

■B  on  nilea  fbanded  on  the  pna^tice  and 

If  be  haa  left  no  great  works 

of  the  value  of  hta  laboma,  he  baa  jet  miaed 

lapustitaoiiers  of  aargety  m  fVuioe, 

wntbi|i  have  ever  beeo  aBzkma  to 

aa  their  HMiler* 

1  venerated  as  a  surgeon,  Dupoytivn 

u     Earij  in  life  be  met  with  one  of 

bich,  however  common  in  aocsetv, 

on  suaopplflile  minds.      In  the 

I  af  Ftaria,  and  raixinir  in  all  its  aodety,  he 

and  lew,  if  any,  were  permitted 

rqzaniefl  all  with  awpidon  md  mif- 

the  opinions  of  othera  to  influeooe 

He  was  suaoe^bte  to  the  slightest  m- 

an  aflroni.     He  required  of  othera  the 

I  caeetknce  whidi  he  hiaaaeif  poanjwd, 

■oma  ^  the  noB-luUQmenl  ef  dcrtj. 

fav  aod  r»peet  tii  the  ndnda  of  moft 

\  but  b  otben  hatred.     He  tbos 

bitlir  enemies ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 

I  enemies  was  in  aome  meaaure  tiie  eaoae 

from  sodetj,  and  that  eynieal  character 

mmm  oonapioioua  ^lingi  of  tills  great  num. 

L,  li34-5;  Eiogg  tkt  Bartm  G,  IhqMyirm, 

Her^  MkUcak,  1895;    Callisen,  JfsdSei- 

Lenecm.) 
JEAX    NICOLAS    LOUIS,    antbor    of 
on  arrhitectnie,  and   Profeaeor  of  Anhitec- 
Fotrtecbniqiie,  waa  bom  at  Paris,  Sep^ 
Uis  lather  was  a  shoemaker  in  soch  very 
that  there  ww  no  other  proapeet  for  the 
t«fheaif  oUifed  to  follow  either  toe  sMiie  or 
It  waa^  however,  jomig^ 
Id  inlaw  to  be  retcned  from  mch  lot  bj^  tbe 


didtan  to  fiod^,  the  Kinar's  architect,  at  a  mitarj  c^fil^i 
pounds  fteriitt|,  which  enabled  him  to  support  hi*  mother, 
who  had  joat  before  been  left  a  widow  la  almost  deaiitiita 
Doea.  Thk  oonneetMB  with  Boulee  proved  moil 
^  for  bcaidea  hia  cdicr  practice  Boul^  had  fr^qu^ 
Nwa  for  deai«  firom  foeei^  courts,  which  gima 
Durand  not  only  a  wider  ield  of  yn/^t^  study,  but  oppor- 
tonitiea  of  au^fcestingr  to  bis  principal  manjr  ideas  of  hia  own, 
"  "  '  hia  amidmty  and  ability  mil  to  be  dnlf  apmcialed 
%  who  aevcnl  linca  oBmvd  to  imaa  hia  aalary,  and 
us  i  --iriahly  refused  to  accept  »y  advance,  afterwarda 

aettl  idtw  upon  fabn^  which  be  leoeivnd  till  his  deaA, 

Wh;i.  ^.i..  iioulfe,  he abo  attended  aome  of  the  oomars  of 
bistntction  at  tb«  Acwt6mic  Boyale  d'Archittctitre,  where  be 
jomed  die  competitiooa,  and  in  I7M  obtatned  the  srcat  prise, 
the  Buliject  beu^  a  derign  far  a  eoUife  adapted  to  a  nte 
whoee  shape  was  m  equilateral  trtanirl^*  About  a 
years  later,  the  dcsmnd  on  the  part  of  the  National  Con* 
tioa  (179S)  for  deaifw  for  pubGc  edifices  of  utility  or  tm\ml^ 
lisbment^^nnopoied  to  be  erected  in  variooa  part*  of  France, 
aiforded  Durind  and  Thibaod  (who  bad  become  atraof ly 
attached  to  each  other  while  both  were  with  Boiil(^)  an  0|»- 
portanity  «>f  (fiapkyinf  their  talenta  opon  a  vsriety  of  anb^eeti. 
They  ptndnced  ednjomtly  eleven  diflerexit  d«ai^,  u>  each  of 
which  waa  appended  the  foUowinf  mattn  or  device :  *  nnt  to 
the  happintaa  of  bein^  umIuI  to  one^  country.  Is  the  happi- 
mmmg  unknown,* — a  sentiment  not  a  btde  i ' 


■ipailioB  of  a  benevolent  indiridna],  who,  havin|r 
h^  tike  hmr*s  natural  clevemesSf  oflbrcd  to  defray 
■f  hia  raucation.     He  wai,  ftecording:ly,  placed 


!,  but  quitted  it  much  inoner  than  »  35 
lo  the  atfictneai  of  the  diadpline  thc*iv,  and 
I  iiatwiicJ  soaae  severe  pmiahment     Yet»  not* 
Ida  dnni  with  the  acfaooL,  he  bad  profited  by 
m  whim  he  had  received^  and  had  nnbibed  a 
HBJin  which  he  eontiiinod  to  cultivafe. 
of  hit  being  ikn  thrown  again  upon  his 
had  not  a  aoolptor  who 


9«l  AelAaa  and  drawbifs  by  hiin  proposed  to 

en  aboMl  thn  afe  of  fourteen)  as  his  pupil.   Still 

kia  naimil  iaate  for  drawing,  it  was  of  a  kind 

to  apply  with  more  relish  to  the  wchjiectura] 

f  anaJpinre  than  to  the  human  flfure.     While  his 

nd  voluntary  studies  were  all  pren  to  arcbitee- 

which  he  was  profeeaedly  punuing 

■tion  of  his  matnictor.     To  his 

not  his  icpugBiiiee  for  BculpturCf 

Kindiomian  for  the  other  art;  which  being 
f  hii  fifit  benefictorf  he  again  eierted  bimsen 
Ikis  fonBUi  prol^^  and  rxKxniiaiencled  him  to 
}  mMtmi  (Mthor  of  *  £l#itiens  d'Architecture/ 
U  VmUr  him,  hia  advance  waa  etfieadiBfly 
of  abuut  two  yean  hm  " 


singular,  aa 
ooming  from  tboae  who  are  ioppoied  to  be  impelled  to  gcne^ 
roos  exertion  by  the  hope  of  honourable  diiCinction  for  their 
names,— a  ienttment  however  which  aeems  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  generality  of  srchitecte,  who  of  ail  artists  are  the  leMt 
anxious  to  idendfy  thdr  own  nsni«s  with  their  works.  Of 
those  eleven  deaigiis  four  obtained  the  great  priac,  and  are 
published  in  Detoumelle'i  collection  of  *  Lea  Grands  Pria/ 
After  this,  though  the  fnendihip  between  Durand  and 
Thibaml  oonfinned  unabated,  they  ceaaed  to  praetiae  la 
concert  with  each  other.  In  foe<  Dnntnd  ptaetiKd  scarcely 
at  all  during  the  latter  and  greater  portion  of  his  bfe,  for  on 
behag  appointed  to  the  prDfefPOrship  al  die  Eeole  Foly- 
tedimqae,  whieh  he  held  for  forty  year»,  be  gare  himaelf  up 
abnoat  entirely  to  iu  dutiei,  and  to  the  self-impofcd  taak  of 
proriding  worka  of  inttmction  for  the  pupils,  aod  alio  the 
profcarion  in  general.  Of  these  the  most  celebrufced  aa  a 
'sbow^book,'  19  the  '  Eecneil  et  Paiullole  d«9  Edifices  de  tooa 
Genrei/  1800,  consisting  of  eighty-six  nlatei  of  obkpg  or 
double  folio  fiize^  and  forming  a  sort  of  niatorical  gallerv  or  - 
museum  of  architecture.  Yet  though  intereatsng  as  licilitating 
a  eeneral  view  of  the  subject,  and  afiording  a  eompariion  of 
diflerent  buildings  dmwn  to  die  same  amle,  iti  real  nKAiKneai 
is  by  no  means  to  great  as  it  at  first  tetaas^  Notwithttandinf 
thenze  of  the  volume,  which  is  such  aa  to  render  refnreaee  to 
it  v^y  inconvenient,  there  are  lO  many  different  subjects  upon 
theaame  pkte  that  they  are  neeesaarily  upon  a  very  madmmaia 
aeale,  and  some  of  them  so  small,  that  they  mi^t  have  kxtt 
larger  even  on  a  duodecimo  page.  Inotber  reaptcta,  too,  ihay 
are  &r  finm  being  shown  satisfartonlj^thiYe  bem  acUmn  BMto 
thtti  a  mengenml  plan  and  elevation  of  each ;  besidea  whidh 
the  cdlecdon  is  Btde  other  than  a  compilation  of  all  the  moat 
celebrated,  conieauendy  the  most  generally  known  boildiagt. 
Thus,  without  bejDg  sufficiently  popular  in  form  and  suhjfati 
for  the  mMs  of  the  tmUie,  the  work  is  too  general  in  iy 
nature  for  prcpfinsionai  study  etcept  as  a  synopsb  of  the  sub^, 
and  a  sort  of  catalogue  raisonnd.  The  new  edition  now  in 
the  course  of  publication  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
several  new  plates,  but  they  oonaist  for  the  most  part  oC  auib- 
iecls  taken  and  reduced  from  other  woriu-fimn  Schfaikoly 
KlcQse,  aod  other  architects,  but,  rather  strange  to  say,  thara 
la  not  aBOBg  them  all  a  single  example  from  any  living  or 
recent  Enriuli  archrtect.  IV  '  Recoeil'  itself  ooDtatos  bo 
text,  but  Legrand^s  *  Emai  snr  THi^nbe  G^n6rmle  de  rAnU- 
teeturc*  was  published  as  an  aoeompanlment  to  it  in  a  ''P^ 
rate  octavo  volome.  Duiand's  other  work,  the  '  Prfds  dea 
Lemons  d'Archttectnre,'  2  torn.  4ta,  is  generdly  eonssdcnd 
a  vafamUe  one  of  its  kind,  yet  has  been  objected  to  aa  seekliv 
to  esmbHsii  fortnal  mechanical  rules  that  are  rather  deeogaioty 
from  tree  art.  Aocordinglr,  though  greafly  commeodedW 
aome,  hia  ^  mientxtd  system  of  laying  out  a  plan  by  iarm,  dim* 
mg  the  whole  of  it  bto  a  number  cl  aqoarcs,  determined  by 
the  mteroolumniatioo  adopted  for  the  older,  if  fbere  be  onCi 
has  been  scouted  by  tome  as  a  dull  wad  pbditing  nroeem,  calon- 
lated  only  to  proance  aeariaome  mooolnny  oi  arrangemeBl, 
and  to  cramp  tnst»d  of  slimuUting  imagination.  There  is  m^ 
otlier  poblicaSion  by  Diarand  entitled  *  Partie  Granhac^dfii 
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Cours  d'ArchitectuFc/  &c.,  4lo.»  Paris,  1821.  He  dic^  at 
Thiiiis^  in  the  m^iehbourhood  of  Paris,  Decomlwr  31st,  1834. 
DURAND,  NICOLAS,  We  notice  this  other  French 
architect  of  the  same  name,  because  he  is  said  by  Nag-ler  to 
ha%'e  been  the  father  of  the  precedm^,  aiihoui^h  he  dots  not 
Btate  that  cireiimstance  while  speakinj;::  of  hini  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  have  been  the  son  of  Nicolas.  But  as  all  other 
accoants  agree  in  mttJcmg-  Jean  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  there 
cao  be  little  doubt  of  Nagler's  having  fallen  into  a  mistake  ; 
which  beiiijf  the  case,  we  hardly  know  how  to  imst  his  account 
of  A^co/zi^  in  otlier  respects.  If  it  be  correct  he  miiat  have 
lived  to  a  very  grt-at  H|:e,  for  thoug:h  horn  (at  Paris)  in  1738, 
he  was  still  living  in  1824at  Chalons-sur-Marno,  but  whetlier 
that  Aras  just  before  his  death  is  not  saitl.  He  was  con.^idered 
one  of  liic  best  architects  of  his  time,  and  built  tho  Htltel  de 
la  Prdfectun^  (1758),  anit  the  Porle  Dauphine  (1769)  at 
Chidons;  and  at  Langres  tlw  Hotel  de  \  ille  (1772)^  the 
Hdtcl  Dicu  (1774),  and  the  Dominican  Convent,  which  last 
ii  eommendeil  by  Wtebeking  as  one  of  the  hest  buildings  of 
that  period  in  France, 

DURHAM,  JOHN  GEORGE  LAMBTON,  EARL 
OF,  was  bom  at  the  family  seat  of  Lambton  Hall,  or,  as  it 
hm  been  latteriy  cad  led,  Lambton  Castle,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  on  the  12th  of  Afiril,  1792.  His  fatlier  was  W  iliiam 
Henry  Lamhton,  Esq, ;  im  mother^  the  Lady  Anne  Barbara 
Frances  Villiers,  second  daufs^hter  of  George  Bussey,  fourth 
earl  of  Jersey.  The  family  ia  said  to  have  [>os$essed  its 
manor  of  Lambton  ever  since  the  twelfth  century,  the  male 
succession  never  huvingr  been  interrupted  since  that  remote 
date.  I'he  property  was  originally  of  inconsiderable  value  \ 
the  wealth  of  the  family,  arising  principally  from  coal- 
mines, dates  from  the  time  of  Major- General  John  Lamhton, 
tlie  late  Lord  Durham's  grandfather,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Instate  in  1774,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  in  1794, 
He  was  a  fourth  son  (his  three  elder  brothers  having  all  died 
unmarried);  and  so  was  his  father  Ralph  Lambton,  Esq.  Tlie 
Larahtona  however  had  held  an  euiinent  place  among  the 
county  gentry-  trom  tlie  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and 
either  tho  head  or  some  other  member  of  tlie  family  repre- 
sented the  dty  of  Durham  in  {larliament  from  1727  tdl  the 
death  of  the  iate  oirrs  father,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  30th 
Decemljcr,  1797,  after  he  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  about  ten  years,  Mr.  William  Henry  Lambton,  who 
was,  like  his  ancestors,  a  decided  Whig,  waa  an  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  Charles  Fox,  and  the  other  leaders  or 
chief  members  of  hi:i  party ;  and  he  was  also  highly  po])u]ar 
witli  his  constituents. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice,  whose  mother  was 
remarried  in  1801  to  the  If onounible  Charles  William  Wynd- 
liam,  third  son  of  Charles,  second  earl  ol  Egremont,  and  sur- 
viveii  till  1832,  was  educated  at  Eton.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1S12,  he  was  married  at  Gretna  Green  to  Miss  Harriet  Choi- 
mondcley,  degcribed  in  tho  *  Annual  Register'  as  *  daughter 
of  the  late  celebrated  Madam  St.  Alban  ;*  and  about  the  same 
time  he  is  stated  to  have  entered  the  lOtb  Husisars.  Hy  Miss 
Cholmondolev,  who  died  11th  July.  1815,  he  bad  three 
daughters,  wtio  all  died  before  himself,  though  nut  till  after 
thev  had  alt  attained  the  age  of  woman hoad.  On  the  9tli 
of  becerober,  1816,  he  married  the  Lady  Louisa  Eliseabcth 
Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  Earl  GR»y. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Hcnrv  Vane  Tempest,  Bart,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1813, 
Mr,  Lambton  had  been  returned  to  parliament  for  his  native 
county.  He  vvry  soon  took  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Uouiie,  his  maiden  speech  having  been  delivered  on  tho  12th 
of  May,  1814,  in  seconding  an  un!?ucctissfui  motion  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Wynne  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  llegeiit  against 
the  anncjtation  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  He  continued  to  sit 
for  the  county  of  Durhiim  so  long  as  he  remained  a  coui- 
moner,  and,  though  he  did  not  speak  often,  to  make  a 
considerable  figure  in  tho  debates  ;  especially  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  1815  by  movinsf  lor  the  production  of  ])apers 
Telativo  to  the  transfer  of  Genoa  to  Sardmia,  and  by  ofi- 
Ijosing  tlie  new  Com  Law  Bill;  in  1816,  by  bringing  for- 
w^Brd  the  subject  of  Mr.  Canning*s  mission  to  Lisbon,  and 
hy  opposing  the  addition  made  to  the  incomes  of  the  royal 
duket,  and  the  amtimmnce  of  the  Alien  and  Bank  Restriction 
Acts;  in  1818,  by  opposing  the  Indemnity  Bill  demanded  hy 
ministers;  in  1819,  by  his  op|x)sition  to  the  six  repressive 
bills  brought  in  by  the  government  after  tlie  great  Reform 
meeting  at  Manche.*iter;  and  in  1821,  by  his  reprobation  of 
the  late  proceed! ings  against  the  queen,  and  by  a  plan  of  par- 
liiUQCutary  refonn  which  he  submitted  to  the  Houise  on  the 


17th  of  April,  and  wbich^  after  a  tutfi 
nights,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  & 
self  Ijwing,  by  an  accident,  not  pvaent  at 
leading  parts  of  thb  scheme  were,  Hiat  tilt 
the  counties  and  universiUos  aboold  renabi  tha 
hut  that  for  cities  and  borou^ha  ahould  he 
districts  of  25,000  inhabitants  caeh  ;  tliat 
extend  beyond  six  days  \  and  that  the  Amtwn 
should  be  limited  to  three  yean.  Tbe  iali|}ucH 
ary  reform  occupied  a  principal  ibare  tiiMf.l4 
tion  from  this  time,  but  his  viewa  imderwffBt  | 
tion  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years. 

His  exertions  in  the  House  en  ComBaii 
began  to  relax  tmder  the  pressure  of  ill  besUlj 
is  scrarcely  conncct^Kl  with  any  mcaaure  oT  coMl 
to  the  great  and  eventually  successful  reaevil4 
agitation  in  1830.  With  the  generaltty  of  lib{ 
ported  both  the  Canning  ministry  of  May,  iC 
Loni  Goderich,  by  which  it  was  miccfwdfl^i 
the  same  year  ;  and  on  the  dissolution  of 
urtry,  1828,  he  was  raised  to  the  peeng 
Baron  Durham  of  the  City  of  Diirhain. 
king  insisted  it  shmdd  be  of  the  dty,  and 
We  lind  the  date  of  Lord  Durham *s  patent 
17th  and  the  2^jth  of  January,  1828,  ^^^ 

On  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  LoidVH 
her,  1830,  Lord  Durham  was  made  Lovd  N 
the  preparation  of  the  government  Refarai 
to  four  jMTsong,  of  whom  he  w*as  one,  the  cAm 
John  Russell,  Sir  James  Grmham,  and  Loid  Dn 
is  known  that  I^ord  Durham  proposed  the  a 
ballot  into  the  scheme,  and  persuaded  his  o 
with  him;  but  the  ballot  was  excluded  hm 
actually  drawn  up  and  brought  forward  in  tk 
Lonl  John  Russell  on  the  memorable  IM  if. 
A  speech  which  Lord  Durham  deliire^iedfl 
Mitrdi,  in  the  Houm^  of  Lords,  in  ezpljuiiB 
sure,  was  published-  The  plan  reported  hfM 
was  also  materially  improved  by  making  loLli 
the  qiwliHciition,  He  took  no  part  in  thaM 
second  Relbrm  Bill  in  the  House  of  LordSf  «k 
feated  on  tlie  second  reading,  on  the  3rd  of  C 
eldest  son,  a  beautiful  boy,  whose  features  wiB 
in  the  well  known  picture  by  LawTence,  hti 
sumption,  at  itie  age  of  thirteen,  on  the  Mil 
ber.  He  sijoke  several  times  howeyer  in 
and  last  hill,  which  was  discussed  in  the 


May,  1832,  and  i^^iecially  made  a  very  abk  M 
miitee  on  the  22nd  of  Mav,  *  on  the  enGnuidH 
metropolitan  districts/  which  was  pabRshed, 
third  daughter  by  his  firet  marriage,  on  the  I 
1832^  at  the  age  of  seventeen;  and  his  i 
January,  1833,  at  that  of  nmeteen.  On  the  C 
iu  the  latter  year  he  resigned  his  office  in  ik 
and  three  davs  after  wa*  made  Earl  of  Durham, 
of  Durham  had  hitherto  \)ccn  considere<i  as  I 
otfiee  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  as  Count  Pal 
never,  at  any  rate,  hecn  otherwise  bostowed*  B 
after  this  (in  I83ti)  the  bishop's  palatine 
lished  by  the  ti  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  19. 

Ill  the  summer  of  1B33  Lord  Durham  was  dl 
special  mission  to  Russia,  with  the  objt*r>t  uf 
emperor  to  soften  the  severity  of  t'  du 

unhappy  persons  who  had  Imjcu  •  u 

insurrt^ction ;  but  it  was  not  atreiiiir.j  ^^  rn  .xny 
iM  well  known  that  he  was  never  able  even  i 
word  Poland  to  the  emperor.  From  tlio  timed 
England,  after  a  few  months'  absence,  he  may  li 
having  more  distinctly  joined  the  secden  of  the 
which  advocated  still  further  reforms  in  the  n 
and  as  having  thus  gone  to  a  certain  extent 
tlie  existing  government.  The  differenee  of  tI( 
arisen  l>etween  his  lordship  and  his  formcf  mtlsui 
claimed  somewhat  explosively  at  the  gnaai  diq 
Lord  Grey  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  16th  of 
and  he  followed  up  this  beginning  by  a 
exhibitions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  dttrui|f 
of  the  yeutr.  A  collection  of  his  speeehei  itpoo 
was  afterguards  puhliihed.  In  IsSft  however  I 
from  that  noisy  scene  by  being*  a  aecsmd 
Russia,  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  SL 
he  retained  that  poit  till  the  summer  of  1637, 
flulfy  it  is  said  J  extremely  acceptable  lo  dMi 
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r  died,  tt  the  a«?  of  twenty-three,  in  Dccem- 
3  montiif  aftrr  her  morriAgG  to  the  lionounble 
Bimbaaoxi  Pou^onby,  eldest  soti  of  Vbcotmt 

*J  laft  political  andcrtakin^  WM 
it — the  pidficatioa  of  the  troubles  and 
"  ^  lo  which  coontry  be  was  9<*iit  out  as  High 
mnd    Govcrnor>Gcneral,    witli    extmordmary 
He  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  27th  of  May ; 
iing  or  dilfcrence  of  views  soon  aroie  b<&- 
the  ministry  at  home;  aod,  conceiving  that  he 
sd  as  he  oo^ht  to  be,  without  having  been 
or  having  obtained  leave  to  return,  lie  re^ 
the  aame  port  on  the  1st  of  November  follow- 
^val  in  London  on   the  7th  of  December  was 
hf  the  publication  of  a  report  addieaied  to 
*  Loodon,  31st  January,   1839,*  of  great 
detalUng  the  liistory  of  hid  colonial  admi* 
ig  hb  conduct,  and  explaining  the  pnn* 
hm  proceeded,  and  on  which  he  conceived 
It  of  the  at&irs  of  Canada  ought  to  be 
unprecedented  step  of  leaving  hLs  govern- 
Mien  occasioned  a  rebuke,  and  be  wdis  not 
Qoder  the  tisual  salute.     He  in  consequence 
Bn|p  her  household  place* 
hla  hadth  now  no  longer  permitted  htm  to 
public  ai&irs,  at  least  beyond  attending  occa- 
'ouse  of  Lords.     At  last,  early  in  the  summer 
i,  with  no  hope  of  recovery,  to  the  Isle  of 
i  at  Cowea,  on  the  2$th  of  July,     A  son, 
id  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  since 
J.     Lsdy  Durham  died  at  Genoaf  in  her 
n  the  26th  of  November,  1842. 
.__.-  retained  hia  popularity  as  a  public  man  to  a 
t*s tent  to  the  last,  though  it  was  impaired  by  his 
'  iva^  Ibr  the  Russian  emperor  at  meetings,  and 
to  a  Durham  voter  against  out-and-oat  Re- 
mnch  beloved  by  his  private  friends,  and 
kable  fwwer  of  Eraining  the  good-w^ill  and 
•n  of  fjeraons  witli  whom  he  cwxte  casuaUy 
witli  whom  he  had  only  a  compuitivcly 
With  a  good  deal  of  oisteotatioa  and 
demeanour  when  he  presented  himself  to 
hit  Daooefs   in    private  life  are  said   to 
and  winning ;   his  temper  was  not  good, 
the  initstion  of  bodily   disease;   but  his 
ind  generous  ;    and    nobody   doubted  his 
in  the  political  opinions  of  which   he  was 
I  eaecpting  those  of  them  which  seemed 
strongly  with  some  of  his  personal  habits 
mad  dispositions,  nor  even  those  others  which 
diarged  with   being  readier  to  preach 
It  was  believed  that  at  the  ntoment  at 
iluMight  as  he  spoke.      But  in  truth  most  of 
y  and  tergiversation  attributed  to  him  was  to 
s  ihe  account  of  the  excited  imaginations  of  his 
jbl lowers,  who  interf>reted  his  words  by  their 
wishcii.      As  a  politician  however,  his  most 
<|t»Iity   was  certainly  mthcr  boldness  than  uni- 
hh  MdncsB  w^  more  impulsive,  or  the  produce 
' ,  than  fomided  ufion  deep  considcratiofi 
strength  of  character*     As  a  statesmanf 
1w»i'-l>i'3>'*J  from  hia  whole  career  that  he  was  much 
lUptlr  endowed  w  ith  the  talent  of  overlooking  than 

tofoverooimng  difficulties, 
JUagf*  far  September,  1S40  ]   Peernga  and  otfter 
-   I*ariiame>iiaru  Ikbaie* ;  Atmual  Register ;   Lord 
i>  prinied  Speechet,  kc,} 

El£XHEHG,  the  celebrated  aalt-mine,  is  in  a  rnomi- 
llii«  duchy  of  Salzburg,  a  league  from  llallein,  1067 
wm  the  dlj :  it  yields  annually  300,000  cwt.  of  salt, 
|n  bam  been  worked  ever  since  the  year  1 123,  and  gives 
■BBt  to  m  gyeat  number  of  men. 
I  are  alao  ^C^ works  at  Diirrenbergf  in  the  Prussian 
r  tSiiniiy.  three  leagues  from  Merseburg.  The  mine 
^oberg  was  fint  opened  in  1763,  and  the  estate  of 
icr^  belotigtng  to  it,  was  imrehased  in  1760  by 
Cftvicr,  who  at  that  time  hau  the  administration  of 
i^iorate  of  Saxony,  The  works  are  venr  eaten- 
m  bnildings  being  $000  feet  in  length,  with  admi- 
pdiinery,  a  steam-engine,  &c.  These  works  being 
ia  thai  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  which  was 


ocded  to  Pruana  by  the  treaty  of  Vienoa,  ^(ay  IB,  1615,  a 
coovesitkm  was  concluded  with  Prussia  in  1S19,  and  renewed 
in  1828,  by  which  170,000  cwt.  of  salt  are  to  be  annually- 
delivered  to  Saxony  at  a  certain  fixe^  price,  Miiller  says, 
that  the  works  yield  annually  6000  lasts  of  salt,  weighmg 
4000  lbs.  each|  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  for 
manure. 

(Drockhatts,  Convenationi  Lexicon ;  Stein,  Geogrtmkiicket 
Lartitm ;  Horschelmann ;  Miiller,  Wort^rtuch  des  PrenstU- 
ckm  Siaates,} 

DUTY.     ^lOHT,  P.  C] 

DYER,  GEORGE,  was  bom  in  London,  March  15, 1765. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where,  when  his  stand- 
ing in  the  school  gained  him  access  to  the  library,  he  acquired 
that  taste  for  extensive  reading  which  produced  the  works 
which  will  preserve  his  name :  he  waa  at  the  school  from  the 
age  of  seven  to  nineteen.  While  at  school  he  was  much  noticed 
by  Dr.  Askew,  ph^ician  to  the  hospital,  at  whose  table  be  was 
a  frequent  firuest,  m  company  with  much  of  the  distinguished 
part  of  the  literary  woHo.  It  is  worth  note  that  this  singular 
specimen  of  a  simple  mind  and  want  of  knowledge  oi  the 
world  around  him  had  very  early  opportunities  of  seeing  mixed 
society.  In  1774  he  entered  at  Enuinucl  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1778.  After  being  for  a  time 
usher  at  a  free  grammar  school,  and  several  others,  he  re- 
turned to  Cambridge,  not  taking  up  his  residence  in  college, 
but  in  the  family  of  nis  friend  Robinson,  the  dissenting  minis- 
ter, as  tutor  to  his  children  and  pupil  of  their  father.  He  had 
by  this  time  become  a  dissenter  hmisclf.  Of  the  Life  of  Robert 
Robinson,  which  be  afterwards  wrote,  Dr.  Parr  said  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  apedmens  of  biography  in  the  language. 
He  officiated  for  some  dme  at  Oxford  as  a  dis^nting  minister. 


of  the  Baptist  persuasion ;  but  after  relinquishing  this  dutr, 
and  aeain  restJing  for  some  time  in  Cambridge,  he  finally 
settled  in  London  in  1792.  From  that  time  till  1 830  his  tim« 
was  employed  at  first  as  a  reporter  in  the  House  of  Commona 
(which  occupatioii  he  abandoned  after  two  months*  trial  of  it), 
afterwords  as  a  private  teacher,  finally  in  various  literary 
undertakings  presently  mentioned :  at  the  last-named  date  hia 
eyesight  gradually  &iled,  and  at  length  he  became  totally 
blind.  He  died  at  his  chambers  in  Cliffiird'a  Ino^  March  2, 
1S41. 

Dyer  was  a  poet,  a  scholar,  and  an  antiquarian,  deeply 
versed  in  books  and  their  history.  As  a  poet  be  attracted 
notice,  but  not  fame ;  contemporary  histories  of  living  authors 
call  him  a  *  pleasing  poet,  *  of  considerable  gemus,'  &c. 
phrases  the  meaning  of  which  there  is  no  mistaking.  As  a 
scholar  he  edited  some  plays  of  Euripides  and  an  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament ;  hot  he  is  boit  known  as  editor,  or 
joint  editor,  of  Valpy's  combination  of  the  Delphin,  Bipont, 
and  Variorum  editions  of  the  Chissics,  in  a  hundred  and 
forty -one  volumes,  in  which  all  the  original  matter  and  addita- 
menia^  except  the  prefacci  were  contributed  by  him.  As  an 
antiquarian,  his  principal  works  are — *  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Colleges  of  Cambridge,'  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1814  j 
'  Privileges  ot  X\\^  University  of  Cambridge,*  2  ^oU.  8vo, 
London,  1824  j  the  irst  volume  eoiitaining  the  charters,  eta* 
tutes,  &c.,  the  second  being  a  sunpkiueot  to  tlie  history  ;  and 
in  connection  with  these,  *  Acaacmic  Unity,*  8vo,  London, 
1827,  being  a  tnuisiation  with  additions  of  the  *  Dissertutio 
Generalis  *  in  tlie  second  work.  Dyer  published  many  other 
works  of  less  note  (a  list  of  which  is  in  the  postscript  of  tlie 
second  volume  of  the  '  Privileges ,"  &c.,  just  mentioned),  and 
was  a  large  contributor  to  the  magaiJnes. 

Dyer  was  a  man  of  a  remarkable  ^mplidty  of  character, 
and  not  only  remarkable,  but  remarked  and  recorded,  and  that 
in  a  singular  manner.  His  friend  Charles  I^nub  (so  well 
known  under  the  signature  of  Elia),  and  who,  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  Octotjcr,  1823,  had  called  him  *  the  gall -less  and 
single-niinded  Dyer,'  seems  to  have  been  in  want  of  matter 
for  December,  until  he  remembered  that  he  bad  a  friend  on 
whose  good- nature  no  amount  of  reliance  was  too  great.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  an  article  headed  '  Amicus  Redidivus,'  he  de- 
scribes one  G.  D.,  with  such  allusions  as  made  identificatioa 
easy  enough,  as  walking  into  the  New  River  ma  fit  of 
absence,  a  thing  which  G.  D.  himself  always  denied  with 
as  much  good  faith  as  his  chronieler  could  have  wished. 
Some  years  before,  in  the  same  magazine  this  wicked  Elia 
had  made  a  suj)|>o9ed  meeting  with  G.  D.  in  a  library  at 
Oxford  the  substratum  of  another  article,  in  which  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  friend  was  made  the  subject  of  many  a  good 
joke ;  such  for  tostimoe  as  the  following,  which  seems  to  haft 
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been  thnt  worst  of  all  jokes,  tbc  true  one :  *  D.  t^omtn^nccd 
life,  after  a  course  of  hard  study  in  the  *'  house  of  pure  Enia- 

micl,"  as  usher  to  a  knavish  fanatic  schoolmaster  at ^  at  m 

salary  of  eight  iiouuda  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging. 
Of  this  poor  stipend,  he  never  received  above  half,  in  all  the 
laborious  years  he  served  this  man.  He  tells  a  pleasant  anec- 
dote, that  when  wverty,  staring  out  at  his  ragged  knees,  has 
sometimes  couipetled  him,  against  the  modesty  of  his  nature, 

to  hint  at  arrears,  Dr, would  take  no  immediate  notice ; 

but  J  after  aupper,  when  the  school  was  called  together  to  even- 
song, he  would  never  fail  to  introduce  some  instnietive  hjomily 
against  riches,  and  the  corruption  of  the  heart  oocastoned 
through  the  desire  of  them,  ending  with  *•  Lord,  keep  thy 
servants,  above  all  things,  from  the  heinous  ain  of  avarioe. 
Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  therewith  be  content.  Give 
me  Agar  fl  wish/* — and  the  like ;  which  to  the  lUtle  auditor)' 
sounded  like  a  doctrine  full  of  Christian  prudence  and  sim- 
plicity, but  to  poor  D,  was  a  receipt  in  full  for  that  quarterns 
demands  at  least/  Mr,  Dyer  was  as  angry  at  these  articles  as 
it  wjia  in  his  nature  to  be ;  and  took  hii>  revenge  by  informing 
the  public,  hi  a  note  lo  the  p[»tscript  at  the  end  of  the  ^  Privi- 
leges,* &c.,  that  tlie  faeeboiis  Elia  never  was  at  Oxford. 
*  What,  however,'  he  contiuuea,  *  he  says  of  G.  D.  and  his 
pursuits  there  is  funny  enough,  when  not  too  cornplitnentary/ 

The  bbrtory  of  Cumbridge  is  ratlier  a  sketch  than  a  history  ; 
but  it  is  the  sketch  of  a  man  who  had  at  I  the  reading  neces- 
sary for  writing  the  history  :  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
materials  for  the  early  aiinals  of  the  universitv  arc  very  de* 
fective.  Dyer  has  given  a  good  account  of  his  materials:  it 
b  to  be  wished  that  he  had  made  more  specific  referenc^e8  to 
them  in  the  body  of  the  work.  But  it  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  the  work  of  a  very  honest  man  ;  for  to  this 
character  be  has  a  most  unimf>cachable  title.  That  a  biblio- 
grapher, whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  libraries,  ajid  all 
whose  enjoyments  lay  in  anti(|uarian  research,  should  never 
Imve  actjuircd  so  mucn  of  the  habit  of  minute  dcscrifition  as  to 
put  the  dates  to  his  own  list  of  his  own  works,  will  not  sur- 
orise  tliose  wlio  are  acqiuunted  with  the  early  antiquaries. 
Nevertlieless,  the  *  History  of  Cambridge  '  is  a  very  important 
addition  to  what  existed  on  the  subject :  and  notiiing  but  the 
oprKirtunitics  of  a  Wood  will  suri*as?  it. 

It  is  said  that  ilr.  Dyer  leit  Memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
which,  considering  the  extent  of  his  acquaintJince  with  the 
literary  men  of  the  commencement  of  this  century,  will  pro- 
liably,  if  ever  they  should  be  published,  be  a  useful  addition 
to  the  sources  of  biography. 

DYNAM.  In  estimating  the  effect  of  mechanical  labour, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  some  idea  of  a  simple  unit  well  fixed  in 
the  mind.  All  w!io  have  studied  know  now  much  advantage 
there  is  in  referring  every  kind  of  pressure  to  weight,  and 
nieasuriap  it  by  the  weight  which  wdl  balance  it.  Thus  if 
one  hundred  jx>iinds  weight  will  bend  a  spring  into  a  certain 
pcwdtion,  we  have  no  ditfi cully  in  substituting  an  opjxksire  forc^e 
to  the  weight  for  the  recoil  of  the  spring  at  tlic  nointof  a]>pli- 
cation.  It  is  ecjual|v  convenient  lo  arrive  at  a  aistinct  notion 
of  a  unit  of  useful  em-'ct  in  the  workmanship  of  macliines ;  but 
it  may  not  at  first  be  so  apparent  lliat  the  tiling  is  practicable* 
Nevertheless,  the  theory  of  dynamics  contains  the  means  of 
showing  that  all  the  effects  of  a  given  power  are  convertible 
in  the  following  manner.  Exclude  friction  arid  useless  reaisl- 
anccft,  and  sLipj>ose  tliat  a  steam-engine,  for  instance,  will  ex- 
haii,st  ft  c<»rtaiii  quantity  of  fuel  in  raising  a  ton  through  a 
liuiidpt*d  feet,  no  [tower  l>eing  thrown  away.  Supjwse  also  ihiU 
the  same  machine,  with  the  same  fuel,  w  ill  completely  exjH*nd  ibe 
power  of  that  fuel  in  drawing  a  certain  iron  cylinder  iutn  wire 
of  a  thouf^nd  time*  its  lengtli.  Then,  if  a  maehtne  could  be 
constructed  which  acts  by  the  dc»scent  of  a  weight,  and  draw  s 
wire  without  any  Ums  of  power,  the  defcent  of  a  ton  through 
a  hundred  feet  would  just  be  sufficient  moving  j>ower  to  draw 
out  the  cylinder  just  mentioned  to  a  thousand  times  its  length. 
We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  tliat  such  freedom  from  loss 
of  [lower  exists.  If,  for  example,  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel 
were  made  to  raise  water  by  a  steam-engine,  and  tlic  smter  so 
raised  were  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  wheel  and  grind  com,  it  is 
certain  tliat  the  wateT  would  not  grind  so  much  com  as  the 
steam-engine  itjs+^'lf  directly  applied  to  that  purpose.  But  this 
irises  from  useless  increase  of  resistances,  and  trom  badness  of 
ailapiation  :  it  is  impossible  to  make  all  the  water  in  a  fal!  pro- 
dui*e  its  utmost  effect  upon  a  wheel.  But  what  we  say  is,  that 
were  it  fxisaible  to  make  adaptation  [perfect*  there  exists  in  the 
water  raised  exactly  the  same  capability  of  grinding  coru  that 
ttusre  b  ia  the  fbel  wliich  luiaed  the  water. 


This  being  tiie  case,  we  nMiy 

simply  applied   to   raising    a    weiigiii^ 
weight  raised  as  a  dynamical  syncmjiiie  fer 
that  tlie   machine   cfiuld   haire  produced. 
furtlier  teaches  us  that  the  nteftiJ  e^ 
power  varies  jointly  as  tj*e  freigbl 
which  it  is  raided.     Thus  twice  tt 
pended  to  raise  a  double  weight  to  tbe 
same  weight  to  a  double  height.     Acoo 
of  the  number  of  [xiunds  nused^  moA  tile 
which  it  is  raised^  is  a  reiaiive 
power.     For  example,  a  certun 
70  pounds  through  20  feetr  what  hom[ 
will   raise    120  pounds  through  210  feetf 
70  X  20  or  1400  is  to  the  protluct  120   X  | 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  18 ;  acoordingly,  ll*^ 
requires  18  times  the  power  of  the  first,     W* 
done  by  18  engines,  or  by  an   applicai^ia 
mil  eh  power  to  one  engine,  is  merely  a 
tation. 

We  can  convert  the  abore  relative 
absolute  form  by  assuming  as  a  uiut  one  poMIl 
one  foot :  let  this   he  ctuled  a  dynam,  or 
Thus  in  the  first  job  above  mentioned «  thane 
of  work  to  do.     Whether  it  be  considendill 
raised  through  one  foot,  or  one  pound 
100  pounds  raised  through  14  feet,  &cu  Itc; 
is  1400  times  as  much  work  as  ooe  pocmd 
foot.     Thus  J  what  is  commonly  called  a  hoae 
by  our  engineers  to  signify  550  dynams  iu  a 
engine  which  can  raise  one  pound   throu^ 
second  is  «ud  to  be  of  *>ne-hor8e  power. 

This  term  was  introduced  by   French 
the  effect  of  a  cubic  metre  of  water  raisctd 
a  (iipunme  or  dt/name.     Br.  Whewell  (*  M< 
gineering/  Cambridge,  1841,  8ro.  p,  150) 
rali^  the  term  dynani  as  applied  to  our 
tlie  jiound  said  tlic  foot. 

It  is  for  want  of  a  distinct  notion  of 
wrsons  full  into  the  error  about  force  aikd 
lead  them  to  contrive  peq^«tuat  motions.  J 
of  this,  there  is  great  practical  tidlitjr  bl 
uiime  for  a  quantity  of  work  done,  " 
denta!  circumstmices  ;  for  something  whtch 
proj>L*r  expression  for  tlie  result  of  a  cjuantitr 
generator  of  force  without  the  necessity  of  d 
ticular  mode  of  usmg  the  force.  Watt  wi« 
who  a£sumed,  us  n  dynamic  unit,  the  ^mptc 
pound  raised  one  foot :  but  he  did  not  veol 
though  the  now  common  termf  the  duty  of 
used  by  him,  hm  reference  to  the  nutnbef 
units  as  may  be  obtained  from  tf^ 
Gilbert,  in  his  pawr  *  On  the  c\  i  i 


[unnes  to  all  auch  functions  of  i 


II 


deKnite  physical  proj>ertics  *  (Phil.  Trans 
to  represent  the  protluct  of  the  pounds 
through  which  they  are  raised  by  the  term 
he  did  not  go  further,  and  mai^  n  ruunc  tti 
cieney.  This  simple  step,  whicti  is  of  more  im 
projMigation  of  clear  ideas  than  many  pervom 
be,  is  due  to  the  French  wters. 

DYNA'METER.    [DivioED  Etjc-G 
P.  C.  9.J 

DYNAMO'METER.     rSpai»0.BAiajfr«, 

DYTI'SCID^,  a  tribe  of  (>entamerocia 
founded  on  the  genus  Dytiscti^  of  Llnnibiia* 
the  following  genera  :—PtftoiitW,  Mohm^  d 
nertes^  Aifubtts,  liyimts^  Cofymbeiei, 
tisctts,  CybistcTj  Cmfeiatus^  AnimjmenM^ 
Hi/droatnthua^  and    Suphu. 

The  insects  tjompoeing  these  gcneta 
flattened  to  tbrm.    They  are  very  variable  m 
very  minute,  others  seTcral  inchea  m 
posiertor  extremities  are  longer  tliaa  ll 
and  ciliated.     They  are  all  aquatic 
swimmingi  though  at  the  eaine  time  canaille  4 
the  air  with  facility.    They  live  in  fireta  wait 
great  rapidity,  chasing  other  W8ter4i»9eeta|  J 
with  tlieir  anterior  feet.    Although  cap 
time  under  water,  they  are  obi  iced  lo 
the  surface  to  breathe.     This  they  e&^ 
when  their  bodies,  specifically  lighter 
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the  mntice  obliquely,  their  heads  downwards,  so 
emity  of  the  abdomen,  at  which  the  stiKmata  of 
ire  atuated,  is  exposed  to  the  air  on  reaching  the 
night  they  fly  m>m  one  pool  to  another,  and 
en  met  with  in  places  flooded  by  temporary  rains. 
'  the  Dytiscidie  leare  the  water  and  bury  in  the 


earth  before  changing  into  pupee.  Thus  the^  are  at  first 
aquatic  insects,  next  terrestrial,  and  in  their  mial  stige  am- 
phibious. 

The  typical  genus  Dytiscus  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Aub^,  who  enumerates  ten  European,  one  African,  and 
six  American  species. 
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EAR-TRUJIPET^  an  tnstnimcnt  employe  J  to  aid  doFcc- 
tive  iKsiritifT,  by  collectings  acd  concentrating  tlie  waves  ol 
soumi^  sf>  that  they  roay  impbige  ii|ton  tho  tympanum  with 
increased  force. 

Fnim  what  is  stiitf^d  untlcr  Speakix^-Teumpet,  P.  C,  p, 
321,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing-, in  eajly  notices  of  acoustic  instruments,  such  as  were 
intended  to  Ix^  applied  to  the  car,  to  aasist  in  collectings  sound, 
from  such  us  were  employed  in  aid  of  the  voice,  to  enable  a 
speaker  to  i»roduce  Brticulate  sounds  in  such  a  manner  aa  to 
insure  their  transmission  to  a  considerable  distance.  To  a 
certain  extent  indeed  such  instnnnents  nmy  be  employed  for 
either  piiriK)sc,  some  i&peaking- trumpets  being  so  formed  that, 
if  applitnl  to  the  car,  they  would  act  as  bearing  or  ear-trumpets. 
The  espcriment  of  Kircher,  referred  to  in  the  above-men- 
lioned  article,  appears  to  belong  rather  to  the  history  of  ear- 
trumpets  than  ot  speaking-trumpets. 

The  common  ear-tmmpct  is  a  conical  tube  of  metal,  the 
hirgor  end  of  which  exjjands  like  the  moutli  of  a  trumix't, 
while  the  smaller  is  so  shaped  as  to  cuter  the  ear,  and  conduct 
the  vibrations  of  sound  collected  at  the  wide  end  diixHrt  to  the 
tympanum.  The  smuller  end  m  frequently  curve*!,  in  order 
tliat  it  may  be  applied  properly  to  the  ear  while  the  mouth  is 
directed  forwaros  to  receive  sounds  from  a  speaker  in  front  of 
the  deaf  perM»n  imng  it.  For  tho  sake  of  portability,  car- 
tnimpets  arc  Irotjuently  made  in  two,  three,  or  more  jiortions, 
sliding  within  one  anotlier,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  tubes  of  an  oi>era-gljiss. 

Various  other  instruments  arc  employed  in  aid  of  defective 
hearing,  some  of  which  are  much  more  convenient,  nud  others 
more  fJOwerful»  than  the  ordinary  ear-trumpet.  Among  those 
supplied  at  Dr*  Seott'si  repository  for  acoustic  instruments  in 
the  Strand y  London,  we  may  mention  the  auHde^  a  little 
s^Toll-like  instrument,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  &hcll, 
formefl  of  gold,  and  worn  in  the  ear,  so  that  nothing  but  tiie 
expanded  raotith  is  visible  ;  ear-comets^  which  are  small  instru- 
ments, made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes ,  somewhat  resembling 
a  French  horn  or  a  musical  trampet  in  appearance^  applied  to 
the  ears  and  held  in  their  place  by  slender  springs,  which 
may  be  compared  in  their  action  to  the  sides  of  a  spectacle- 
frame;  speaking  or  conversation  lw?^.s,  which  arc  flexible 
elastic  tubes  of  India-rubber  and  silk,  kcptoj^en  by  sjiind  wire 
springs,  and  terminating  at  one  end  in  what  may  be  termed 
an  ear-piece,  and  at  the  other  in  :m  open  tKilbshaped  ve&scl 
which  IS  held  before  the  mouth  of  tho  spt^kcr;  and  iolfie 
soriiferSf  which  are  very  powerful  acoustic  instruments,  con- 
aisting  of  a  revolving  tninijiet'Shaped  cowl,  mounted  on  a 

CHie»tal,  which  may  be  placed  upt>n  a  table,  is  cnpable  of 
'ing  turned  towards  any  \mri  of  the  room  where  conversation 
may  be  going  on,  and  of  eummuuicating  the  sound  through  a 
flcjiible  tube  to  the  ear  of  the  deaf  |wrsoii.  When  flexible 
tube^  are  employed  for  such  a  purpose,  their  eft'cct  is  greatly 
increased  by  making  them  of  a  tapered  or  conical  sbaj>e.  One 
ingenious  instrument  of  the  ear-trum|>ct  kind  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  walkinp-stick.  Another,  wnich  i*  held  so  a^  to  re- 
flect sound  into  tlu^  car,  is  styled  ihc  ear  com'h,  and  may  be 
termed  an  auxiliary  ear.  It  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  metal 
|>ecuUarly  sononnis,  imd  jjlated.  The  commoner  kind  of 
acoustic  mstruments  are  made  of  tin-plate,  japanned  ;  but  the 
better  sorts  are  sometimes  formed  of  silver,  or  of  gong-metal, 
which  is  considered  the  liest  metal  for  the  pur]>os<?. 

Ilebert  {Engineer's  raid  Mechnniv's  EncychpiEdin^  toI.  i. 
p.  463)  quotes  an  opinion  from  Dr.  Morrison,  of  Al>erdeen, 
that  that  end  of  an  ear-tnim|K't  which  is  applied  to  iho  ear 
should  not  be  made  so  small  as  to  enter  the  ear;  but  should  be 
largo  enough  to  include  the  whole  of  the  external  ear.  This 
opinion  is  said  to  be  smctioned  by  the  experience  of  the 
gentleman  referred  to,  who,  having  Ijeen  deaf  for  many  years, 
found  no  relief  from  ordinary  ear-trumpets,  but  found  one 
which  he  had  made  of  block -tin,  on  the  proposed  plan,  answer 
beyond  his  mmi  simguine  ho[je5. 

EARLE,  JOHN,  was  bom  ot  York  about  tlm  year  160L 
Being  sent  to  Oxford,  and  entered  as  a  ctunmoner  at  Christ- 
church  College,  he  was  aflerwunls,  in  1G20,  mlniitted  as  a 
probationary  fellow  on  the  foundation  of  Mcrton  College. 
He  look  the  dep-ec  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1(j24,  and  that  of  ; 
Doctor  in  Divinity  in  1642,     About  1631,  when  he  was! 
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]>rocto;',  he  was  ap|x>inted  chaplain  to  Plii 
w  ho  wixs,  then  cnanci*I!or  of  tbf  iinir* 
berbin  of  the  king's  houseliold.  Tlw» 
(be  rectory  of  Bishojielone  in  Wiltfthire; 
influence  pruliably  he  owed  iil«o  his 
aiid  tutor  to  Prince  Charles,  and 
of  Salisbury,  Of  all  these  prefemiefils  lie 
l)y  the  civil  wars.  After  the  battle  of  W«| 
from  England,  and,  meeting  Charlef  IL  at  V 
his  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet.  Earlt 
during  the  whole  exile  of  his  maater. 
lies t oration  he  was  made  dean  of  W( 
wiis  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcsestcr,  wl 
lated  in  the  next  year  to  the  see  of  SaJisbiay^ 
to  attend  much  at  courts  and  on  the 
plague  in  1665,  he  aecompanied  the  kiari 
Oxford,  where,  in  University  College,  he  «< 
November  in  that  year.  His  tomb  stands 
of  Merton  College  Chaj>eL  Bishop  Earft* 
cavalier  and  staunch  high -churchman,  Imt  ii  i?| 
hands,  by  Baxter  as  well  as  othere,  as  hatim 
nmd crate  and  kindly  disfxtsitions.  He  b  mm  I 
account  of  his  work  called  *  Microcosroogfiplj^ 
the  World  discovered,  in  Essays  and  ChaniM 
This  volume  was  several  times  reprinted  with 
author's  own  lifetime,  the  eighth  edition 
The  edition  by  Dr.  Bliss,  1811^  12mo.^ 
contains  notices  of  the  author's  life  and 
with  several  small  English  poems  of  his, 
Latinity.  Except  tliesc  little  pieces,  i 
graph\%  he  published  notliing  but  a  Latin 
Icon  Basil  ike  ;  *'  Ei'/iuiv  BairiXtcT/,  vel  Imago  R 
illis  suis  iErunmis  et  Solitudine/  Hague,  16i9lt 
mentions  as  his  an  un printed  Latin 
^  Ecclesiastical  Polity,*  which  however  has 
any  one  in  modern  times.  Earle's  *  Mi( 
of  the  best,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular,  i 
i  sketches  of  character  and  manners  which  wpr»^ 
our  literature  ftir  a  century  after  the  middle  of  El 
and  which,  receiving  the  addition  of  nairatni 
trunsfonried,  tn  the  beginning  of  the  eighteeall 
the  little  novels  of  the  Spectator  and  otlier  JNI 
The  bishop*s  jjortraits,  ejspeciolly  the  ethical  of 
in  shrewdne^  and  in  humour,  and  are  ireij 
with  great  terseness  and  epigramoiatic  point 

EAIILOM,  RICHARD,  one  of  the  mo^ 
English  engravers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
early  half  of  that  century,  and,  according'  to 
living  in  1816.  A  few  foreign  works  spcsk  ■ 
tiic  %vhen  and  whereabouts  of  Earlora^s  birth,  I 
the  same  lime  vague  and  contradictory  ;  aotnei 
a  native  of  Somersetshire,  otliers  that  be  was  I 
about  1728.  The  dates  of  his  works,  which  i 
ous,  range  between  1760  and  1790.  As  a 
graver  Earlom  has  never  been  equalled ;  his 
other  figure  pieces  in  this  line  are  excellent, 
and  flower  pieces,  after  Van  Os  and  Van  Huya 
rivalled  tx^auty  and  efiect.  Earlom  also  exconi 
logs  and  imitations  of  chalk  drawingi.  the  _ 
h  the  celebrGited  ^  Liber  Veritatis,'  pabliabeil  bg 
sitting  of  a  series  of  fac-similes  from  the 
Claude  Lorraine,  in  the  possession  of  the 
He  engrared  from  a  great  variety  of 
foreign^  as  Correggio,  Ann.  Carrscci^  _ 
Guercino,  Carlo  JDoIci,  Luca  Giordano,  S, 
Matsys,  Hemskerk,  Tcniers,  Snydcrs, 
Rembrandt,  Vandcrwerf,  Vehuauei*  Mengs, 
nolds,  Loutherix)urg,  West,  wilsua^  Gik 
Wright,  Northcote,  Romney,  &c.  &c. 

Among  his  masterpieces  are — tlie  Royal  A 
Zolfany  ;   Loid  lleathfield,  alter  Reynolds; 
Forge,  after  Wright.     There  is  a  list  of  Ilia  fl 
in  Bryan  *i  '  Dictionary  of  Pointery  and  Eiwftif^ 

EASTER.      The  present  year  (1§45)  b 
which  arc  made  remarkable  by  Easter  Sundl^  I 
direct  defiance  of  the  statement  made  in  the  acftt 
(24  Geo.  IL  cap.  23),  by  which  it  is  '  tho 
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rhich  happens  upon  or  noxt  afler  tlio  21  at 
ch  :  and  if  ihe  niU  moon  happens  upon  a  Sun  day, 
ay  is  the  Sunday  after.'  The  act  whjch  makes  iin» 
»t  also  prracribes  rules,  that  b,  cojjios  the  rule*  of  the 
caJendar,  and  the  tables  constructed  from  them. 
to  the  ruJet  and  tables,  Sunday,  March  23rd,  ^ 
kj  of  1845.  But  the  full  raoon  is  on  this  very  day, 
i  oVJock  in  the  evening :  so  that  by  the  explanation, 
"^  IWJgbt  to  have  fallen  on  the  30th.  The  error  arises 
ke  and  an  omission  in  the  act  of  ParliiiiDcnt : 
ever  determined  by  tiie  day  of  the  *  full  moon,* 
^/intrieaUh  day  of  the  moon/  whith  words 
re  been  wn*ten  instead  of  *  full  moon  /  and 
I  moon  of  the  c&Iendur  is  not  the  moon  of  the 
mn  imaginary  moon  in  advance  of  it,  contrived 
laMl  presently  mention. 
\jm  t*:W  article  give  as  much  of  the  history  of 
"^  the  ^'^fornpation  of  the  calendar,  as  may  ex- 
jnaons  ,tpon  this  subjtH:'t :  retcrrin^  for  fuller 
an  articig  *  on  the  Et^clesiastical  Calendar'  in 
1  to  the  AluiJ-i^c  for  1845  ;  and  to  some  sypple- 
atkui  in  the  same  work  for  184G.  The  lust  time 
occurred  was  in  1818,  at  which  period  we  can* 
I  that  the  true  explanation  was  given  by  any  one. 
xt  bant>ens^  the  same  misunderstandings  will  \w 
\  ettner  the  explanation  given  by  the  act  of 
be  altered  in  the  mean  time,  or  works  of  re* 
made  to  contain  an  account  free  from  the  usual 

t  which  agitated  the  Christiana  of  the  second 
cting  the  observance  of  Easter  depended  upion 
I ;  first,  whedier  the  feast  was  to  be  a  version 
r,  to  be  kejt  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  tlie  moon, 
_ '  of  the  Kesujrection,  to  be  kept  on  the   first 
I  week ;  secondly,  in  what  manner  the  full  moon 
[  |iredicted.     The  details  of  this  dispute  do  not  affect 
ept  in  one  point.     It  seems  clear  tliat  towards 
'  aecond  century,  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen 
[^uently  introduced  into  tlic  reckoning.     It  is 
lily  of  tills  cvcle  of  ID  yean  [F£bio0s  of  Revo- 
[cf. ;  the  explanation  in  Metoetic  Cycle,   P»  C. 
(t],  that  the  new  and  full  moons  return  to  tlie  same 
Bth,  generally  sneaking;  that  if,  for  instance, 
\  tm  the  lOtb  of  Man-h  in  soy  year,  it  is  most 
I  the  same  day  in  nineteen  years,  and  certainly 
llth,  if  not  on  the  10th.     The  astronomers, 
licted  celestial  phenomena  for  common  use, 
uic  cycle ;  several  modem  writers  on  eccle- 
gpeak  as  if  the  Christians  had  invented  the 
den  number,  which  is  only  lli©  Metonic  cycle 
ncement  altered.     But  it  is  material  tu  notice 
Fcootitnes  unto  which  Greek  civiliiation   hm\  found 
bad  their  new  and  Ml  moons  pfedieted    by  this 

Council  (a.d.  325)  attempted  to  bring  about 
in  keeping  Easter.  What  is  left  of  this 
its  creed,  a  sy nodical  epistle^  and  twenty  canon !<. 
those  canons  which  now  exist  are  the  genuine  work 
€  Council  is  nothing  to  our  present  purjjose,  for 
mention  Easter  at  all  :  nor  should  we  have  noticed 
liad  we  not  seen  them  cited  by  name  in  reference 
g^ve,  as  it  were,  an  impression  tiiat  llje  council 
iwn  rules  on  the  subject  in  a  definite  ibrm.  All 
llerference  in  I  he  matter,  as  far  as  it  can  be  collected 
t0  earliest  historians  of  tlie  couneil,  Socrates  and  Tbeo- 
eontained  in  one  s*'ntence  of  the  syntxlical  epistle, 
pa  *  We  also  send  you  the  gootl  news  eoneerning  the 
m  OOtiaGiitof  all  in  reference  to  the  celebration  of  the 
leoin  feast  of  Easter,  for  this  difference  also  has  been 
p  by  the  assistanet^  of  your  prayers ;  so  that  all  the 
I  iQ  the  East,  who  formerly  celebrated  this  festival 
ttine  time  as  the  Jews,  will  in  future  eonfonn  to 
and  to  uj,  and  lt>  all  who  have  of  old  observed 
of  celebrating  Easter.^  The  case  is  clear  enough  : 
a  great  schism  between  the  Easterns  and  Westerns, 

b council  simply  decreed  that  the  former  should  adopt 
I  practice  of  the  latter.  St.  Ambrose,  in  the  next 
lion,  in  a  letter  written  a.d.  ^M^  says  that  the  council 
pt  up  the  methotl  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years, 
|tliey  had  named  Enneadeca^etej-is,  Thut  is,  Amlirose 
tat  actronomer  enough  to  know  tliat  both  the  thing 
la  naine  bad  been  current  even  in  eleuieut^iry  works 
podreda  of  vears  before  the  councU*  In  ibis,  as 
P,  C,  8.,  No.  64. 


we  have  mentioned,  be  has  had  followers;  indeed,  the  ne- 
cessity of  accounting  fur  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  in  some 
way,  aiid  the  want  of  knowledge  of  its  astronomical  hijstory, 
has  in  a  manner  com  [wiled  theological  writers  to  lay  it  at  the 
door  of  the  Nicene  bishops,  and  thenre  to  mfer  that  they 
paid  a  very  particular  attention  to  the  astronomical  part  of  the 
settlem^'nt  of  Easter.  But  in  fact  their  object  was  merely 
to  keep  the  Eastern  Christians  from  celebrating  the  Jewish 
passover  ;  as  long  as  this  point  was  gained,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  even  as  regarded  the 
E^t,  with  those  differences  of  astronomical  method,  which 
they  do  not  even  mention,  though  they  cquld  not  be  ignorant 
that  tliey  existed  in  the  West  And  the  rcsidt  was  as  fol' 
lows  :  from  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council  little  or  nothing 
more  is  heard  about  celebrating  Easter  on  the  fourteenth, 
instead  of  the  Sunday  after,  while  the  disputes  about  the 
BstroDomical  cycle  of  Eaiter  recommenced  almost  immediately, 
and  lasted  for  centuries. 

Eusebius  of  CtEfiarea,  the  hiitorian,  informs  %xt  in  his  life  of 
Constuntine  that  he  had  presented  to  that  emiK-ror  a  treatise 
on  Easter,  wherein  the  mystic  character  of  that  festival  was 
explained  ;  apparently  a  purely  theological  work.  Jerome 
(die  Srnptor,  Medea,)  mends  this  statement,  and  informs  \\& 
that  Eusebius  was  the  author  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years. 
Bede  and  others  have  copied  Jerome,  and  Clavius  (sec 
the  article  cited  at  the  beginning)  brings  forward  Bede  as 
more  clearly  expiaining  a  statement  of  Ambrose  to  the  same 
effect.  Now  Ambrose  mentions  no  such  tJdng ;  and  meet- 
'mg  with  the  statement  of  Jerome  since  we  wrote  that  article* 
we  are  inclined  to  aup|>o8e  that  Clavius  meant  to  have  Quoted 
one  of  the  contemjK>niry  saints,  and  wrote  down  a  citation 
from  the  other,  a  supijosition  which  would  explain  w hat  must 
otherwise  be  ealieo  a  dbingcnuous  proceeding,  ilencc 
comes  the  current  story  that  Eusebius  and  others  were  aj>- 
polnled  by  the  council  a  committee  to  superintend  the  draw- 
mg  up  of  the  rule. 

Shortly  after  the  Nicene  Council,  there  were  disputes  about 
the  proper  cycle  for  Easter.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  note 
the  various  cycles  which  were  proposed.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Pojw  Ililarius  (a.i>.  4G3)  that  the  cycle  of  nineteen 
years  obtained  a  permanent  ffM>ting.  This  pontiff  employed 
Victorinus  of  Aquitaine  to  correct  tlie  calendar,  and  Vic- 
torinus  iictually  constructed  tlie  cycle  of  632  years,  or  of  28 
Metonic  cycles.  When  Dionvisiujs  Exiguus  (a.d,  530) 
altered  the  mode  of  reckoning,  and  abandoned  the  Dit»- 
cletian  era  in  favour  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  year 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  he  adjusted  the  mode  of  reckoning 
employed  by  Victorinus  aecordinclv,  and  the  cycle  of  the 
latter  ms  ever  since  been  called  Djonysian.  From  bis  time 
till  that  of  the  Gregorian  reformation  the  rule  was  strictly 
ob^rvod,  no  disapprobation  ])roducing  anything  but  written 
arguments.  So  that  the  Nicene  Council  neither  suc- 
ceeded, nor,  we  assert,  intended  to  succeed,  in  doing  more 
than  destroying,  among  the  great  bulk  of  Christians,  what 
was  called  the  f^umtadecimmi  heresy,  the  opinion  that  Easier 
was  to  be  kept  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  aritlimeticEil  or  astronomical  question  is  the 
work  of  Ililarius  and  Victorinus.  Not  but  that  these  re- 
formers considered  themselves  as  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  tlie 
Njt*ene  Councd  :  in  fuct  aJl  parties,  after  the  council,  made 
it  their  authority  \  all  dissentients  Bfvsumed  theirs  to  be  the 
Nicene  faith  in  this  njutter;  and  even  the  blunder  of  die 
British  Parliament  has  been  defended  by  su|)|K»sing  it  to  be 
the  true  intent  of  the  assembled  bishoi>s  in  the  fourtli  oeu- 
tury. 

The  assumption  of  the  so-called  Dionyslan  cycle  involved 
two  errors.  The  Julian  year  being  too  long  by  about  a  day 
in  130  years,  threw  tlie  vernal  ei|uinox  Ijack  by  a  day  in  that 
time :  wliile  tlie  rule  of  the  cycle  supj)o^d  that  the  etjtnnox 
remained  tixed  on  the  21st  of  March.  Again,  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  which  supposes  235  lunations  to  Hll  ii[i  tliat 
time  exactly,  was  wrong  in  a  njunni.T  which  caused  the  new 
moons  of  tiie  calendar  to  advance  a  day  in  every  300  years. 
The  consequence  was,  that  by  the  time  of  Pope  (iregory 
XI II. J  in  1582,  the  equinox  hud  reeedcd  to  the  lltjfl  of 
March,  while  the  calendar  Jiew  moon  genenilly  fell  on  iho 
fourth  day  tbliowing  tlmt  of  the  real  new  mLK>n.  These  errors 
were  obvious  enough  to  every  astrtmomcr,  Sacrobosco  and 
Roger  Biicon  ^winted  them  out  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
former  says  they  must  be  borne  on  the  authority  of  the  council ; 
the  latter  strongly  recommended  Pope  Clement  to  make  an 
amendment,  and  gnve  a  reformed  plan  which  is  ]>erfect!  r 
good.     He  had,  and  where  he  got  it  from  we  cannot  guiiu.^. 
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the  l^gfUi  of  the  year  more  correctly  tlian  luiv  of  hh  precle- 
cessora  or  contemporaries,  Canlmd  Ciusti  uml  IleisfiomnntanuR, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  jxiinted  oot  the  nceessit)'  of  a  chanfe, 
Sttiffler,  FitiUiis  (who  projioscd  the  plan  afterwards  adopied 
with  the  leap  years) ^  Faulus  Foroscmprmiiensig  (Bishop  of 
Fossombnmc),  and  others  in  the  six  teen  rh  century,  wrote  in 
advocacy  of  the  same  thing.  The  Council  of  ^frent  sanc- 
tioned on  alteration,  and  referred  the  delaik  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  A  plan  was  presented  to  the  pojM*  hy  the  relatives  of 
one  Aloysius  Liliua,  deceased,  who  had  occupied  himself  with 
the  suhject,  Thi*  plan  was  apfrored  of,  and  in  I&77  a  eir- 
cular  was  forwarded  to  princes  and  universities  thmitehout 
the  Catholic  world ^  stating  the  nature  o(  the  intended  altera- 
tions, antl  inviting  9U{»^gestions.  The  Jesnit  Claviria  (CtAVitra, 
P.  C]  was  the  iierson,  or  the  principal  rierson,  to  whom  the 
concoction  of  tne  scheme  was  intrusteci.  March  1,  1582,  a 
bull  was  published,  dated  February  24th,  1581,  abolishing^  the 
old  calendar,  giving  a  pcneral  deseriptioir  of  the  new  one,  and 
announcing;  that  it  would  be  fully  explained  in  a  forthcoming 
work,  Clavius  publisihed  this  work,  namely,  *  Romani  Calen- 
darii  a  Grep-orio  XIIL,  Pont.  Max.  restitu'ti  Explication  4to. 
Rome,  1G03  ;  and  it  was  reprinted  in  the  folio  collection 
of  his  works.  We  have  nothings  here  to  do  with  the  a(*efa- 
tion  of  the  style,  but  only  with  what  relates  to  Easter,  This 
ed^dar  had  to  undereo  several  severe  attacks,  particidarly 
frmn  Joseph  Scaliger,  Sfoestlinus,  and  Vieta  [Vjkta,  P.C.j; 
but  these  of  course  produced  no  effect  against  estiiblushed  au- 
t^iorityy  nor*  in  truth,  ought  they  to  have  done  so  in  this  in- 
stance. The  calendar  answers  its  pur]x>sc  exceedingly  well^ 
and  is,  astronomically  speak ing^,  better  than  it  was  supposed  to 
be  by  Clavius  himself 

Referring  for  a  full  description  of  the  details  to  the  article 
in  the  *  Corajjonion  to  the  Almanac,'  we  shall  jtrive  a  slighter 
account  of  the  process,  Clavius  held  astronomical  conMderations 
to  be  secondary  in  im|K)rtance  to  the  general  notions  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  conteinjwraries.  One  of  these  was,  that  it  was 
not  desirable  ever  to  keep  Easter  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews 
keep  the  PiL**over.  To  avoid  this^  he  uniformly  lessens  the 
moon's  age  by  a  day,  taking  tare,  as  much  as  possible,  that  all 
the  necesstiry  errors  of  the  imperfect  cycle  shall  have  the  same 
cffbct,  namely,  that  of  le^fai^mg  the  mocm  s  age,  or  throwing 
the  new  moons  forwards  Accordingly,  liis  new  moons  are 
seldom  on  the  real  day,  generally  one  or  two  days  in  advance, 
about  as  much  of  one  as  of  the  other,  and  sometimes  even 
three  days  in  advance.  It  is  therefore  very  important  to  re- 
member that  tlie  moon  of  the  i^endar  is  not  the  moon  of  the 
heavens,  and  not  even  the  mean  moon  of  the  astronomers. 
So  that  in  iJie  act  of  ^mrUament,  instead  of  the  full  moon 
^bcing  the  fifteenth  or  siiteenth  day)  of  the  heavens  (the 
first  day  being  that  of  new  moon),  should  have  been  reaf!  the 
ftmrti^nth  day  of  the  mwm  of  the  calendar.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  compensating  eHect :  the  fourteenth  day  of  a  moon, 
which  l»egins  for  the  most  part  one  or  two  days  alter  the  mrnut 
of  the  heavens,  is  of  course  generally  the  fifteenth  or  stxteentli 
day  of  the  moon  of  the  heavens. 

Chivius  uses  the  Bionvsiim  cycle  in  a  way  which  we  may 
describe  us  follows  : — Neglecting  the  prccetiing  arbitniry 
altenition,  which  may  be  made  once  for  all  wdien  everything 
else  is  done,  there  are  two  things  to  l>e  provided  for.  First, 
the  defeiTt  of  tlie  cycle  itself,  the  error  of  which  is  to  advance 
the  new  and  full  moons  by  a  day  in  about  300  years  ;  Clnviu^ 
took  it  to  be  eight  ihiys  in  2500  years,  and  accordingly  he 
ollowed  one  day  for  seven  periixls  of  300  years,  and  then  one 
day  for  a  period  of  400  years,  as  wc  sbali  presently  see. 
Next,  the  abandonment  of  thre<»  leapycars  in  every  four  cen- 
turies, whith,  though  neecssury  for  keeping  the  equinox  at  or 
about  one  day  of  one  months  wfmld  destroy  the  efficiency  of 
the  cycle  of  nineteen  yeara.  There  are  then  two  shifting??,  us 
it  were,  of  the  cycle  necessary — arbitrar)'  alterations  of  the 
moon's  age  at  certain  periods  (we  are  now  speaking  only  of 
the  calendar  moon).  We  shall  now  give  a  set  of  cycles,'  re- 
sembling that  in  Eatteb,  P.  C,  from  which  we  shall  l>e  able 
to  make  the?  shifts  apparent,  and  to  connect  them  with  the 
ttlKJve-mentioned  ncccssarr  corrections.  Tables  of  this  form 
were  not  given  hj  Clavms  himself,  bnt  were  publiahcil  in 
EnglandtWe  believe,  by  Lord  Macclesfield,  at  the  time  of  the 
diicussTons  pretH?dTng  the  alteration  of  the  style  in  1762» 

In  tlie  first  column  are  the  days  of  the  month,  from  March 
21  to  April  25,  and  Easter  may  fall  on  any  one  of  these  days 
except  the  first.  In  the  second  column  are  the  dominical 
letterVy  explained  in  Domimcai<  Lettcb^  P,  C.,  and  which 
Ctti  be  found  by  the  table  there  given.  In  leap-year,  take 
ttff  momd  letter  of  the  year  in  finding  Eaater*    Then  follow 


certain  eohimns,  each  of  which  has  a  1 
yeam  it  Ix'longs.  Thus,  the  entoiim 
longs  to  all  years  from  1700  to  199$»,  both  i 
columns  contain  the  nineteen  golden  qmbI 
persed.  Every  year  has  its  iromt^ti  ritnabM'  i 
1  to  the  year  ana  divide  bv  19 ;  tbc  trm  ' 
be  no  remainder,  is  the  golden  number. 


April 


March  21 
22 
23 
24 
Sd 
2€ 
27 

2e 

29 
30 
31 
1 
2 

a 

4 
5 
€ 
7 
8 

10 
11 
V2 
13 
14 
15 
16 
IT 
IH 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
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Take  the  first  of  the»e  cdunna,  namdjr  IH 

posite  to  April  8  is  written  the  ntun^jer  11. 
that,  from  1&S3  to  1699,  whenever  the  gctldea 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  c^l  ^m  is  til 

And  so  in  like  manner  thni  e  edanu 

number  is  written  opposite  iUr  uiiv  wiiich  in  til 
the  calertdar  moon  wtien  that  <;oidcn  numhif  < 
from  2G0U  to  2W9^  the  fourteenth  of  th^ 
nifjon  is  olwnys  on  the  2nd  of  April 
number  is  16. 

LiH  ns  now  supfiose  the  first  column   oonit 
contrived,  as  l>efore  ncHiced,  so  as  to  make  tW 
mor  ms  follow  the  real  ones.     To  kec|i  tiib  u^ 
rations  must  be  mode  in  a  cycle  adajited  to  tbr 
same  must  he  made  for  the  calendar  moon. 
no  alteration  is  requisite,  for  Cluvius  dm'*  not 
altemtion  on  account  of  the  in<>orreclnei«9   of 
1800,  and  the  ^car  1600  is  leap-yeiir  in  the  Gff 
dar  as  welt  as  m  the  old  one.     Th«  remlar  an 
that  the  cycle  of  nineteen  yean  ia  one  Ib  whU 
year  is  leap-year.     As  soon  n-  '"'"^  rrniea,  wo 
year  which  is  not  leap-year,  da/wki 

been  called  February  *J9  is  c^-..  ^  ^v^^Ji  1^ 
golden  number  then  is  written  ona  plaoa  lo 
1899 :  though  it  would  better  have  repmeoted 
the  change  if  each  day  of  the  murith  had  kmm 
place  higher.  The  same  thing  takes  plstt*  at  i 
Clavius  put  the  moon  back  a  daji  or  inakea 
a  day  older,  to  correct  the  acennnilsled 
But  tile  [irevifms  step  makes  the  calentlar 
day,  a  nominal  day  younger  than  it  woul^l 
been.  These  two  changes  dcitroy  cadi  otiiar'i 
and  the  cycle  continues  unalterad  tiU  Iti^. 
first  change  is  re^ieated  ;  but  2000  It 
calendar^  and  therefore  no  change  ti  thm 
aeain,  though  2100  is  not  ieap-jear,  jet  « 
ehipaed,  the  conectioa  for  the  £ralt  ol  tiM  ^jd» 


wm 
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me  witib  tiict  for  the  abudoned  letp-jretr.  and 
jy  etch  other's  eifecti,  as  before.  This  coluinii 
till  2199.  The  next  column  is  now  easUv  ex- 
in  the  next  one  to  that,  or  2400-2499,  we  6egin 
which  the  correction  for  the  cycle  is  to  be  made 

destroyed  by  that  arising  from  abandoning  Icap- 
s,  the  moon,  on  any  given  day,  is  to  be  a  day 
v^ould  otherwise  have  been.  The  numbers  must 
put  back  a  day,  which  is  seen  to  be  done.  In 
if  it  be  remembered  that,  beginning  at  1800, 
ig  corrections  of  the  cycle  are  made  at  the  end 
300  years  each,  and  then  one  at  the  end  of  400 
ider  would  be  able  to  construct  &rther  cycles  for 

were  not  for  one  peculiarity  which  we  now 

om  of  the  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
places  numbers  which  do  not  rise  or  fidl  with 

15  was  a  sacrifice  of  uniformity  to  the  desire  of 
i  characteristic  of  the  old  calendar,  namely,  that 
I  of  the  calendar  moon  never  fell  on  the  same 
le  month  at  any  two  epochs  which  were  within 
(  of  each  other.  This  would  have  happened 
iriug  to  the  corrections  above  described:  and 
I  very  simple  method  of  avoiding  it,  which  is 
the  article  already  cited.  The  effect  of  his 
iroduce  the  slight  departure  from  uniformity  of 
kc  noted. 

be  seen  that  in  the  calendar  which  is  now  in 

or  even  three  days  of  error  have  not  (provided 
made  too  young,  not  too  old)  been  thought  of 
i^uence  as  either  ease  of  calculation,  or  attention 
lions  upon  the  subject.  Of  this  we  entirely  ap- 
prce  with  ClaWus  in  asserting  that  any  rule 

would  be  better  than  diversity  of  usage, 
tcr  by  the  preceding  table,  first  find  the  golden 
hen  the  dominical  letter.  JDoui^ic jll  Letteb, 

the  projM.'r  column,  and  find  out  the  day  oppo- 
he  golden  number  stands.  Go  on  from  that  day 
flowing  day  which  has  tlie  dominical  letter  op- 
that  dav  is  Easter  Sunday.  For  example,  take 
>ne,  and  divide  by  19;  the  remainder  is  6,  the 
r.  The  dominical  letter  found  in  the  article 
n  the  column  1700-1899,  we  find  5  opposite  to 
hich  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  calendar  moon. 

opjjosite  April  4,  which  is  Easter  Sunday, 
ind  Easter  in  2384.     Divide  2385  by  19',  and 

*  is  10,  the  golden  number.  The  dominical 
ond)  is  G.  In  the  colunm  2300-2399  the  10  is 
pril  7,  and  the  next  G  is  opjKJsite  to  April  8, 
;r  Sunday. 

ical  letter  may  be  found  by  a  short  calculation, 

*  to  the  given  year. 

ie  quotient  of  the  given  year,  divided  by  four, 
'  remainder. 

16  from  the  ccnturial  figures  of  the  given  year, 
•ne. 

i  III.  by  4,  neglecting  the  remainder, 
le  sum  of  I.»  II.,  and  IV.,  subtract  III. 
'maijider  of  V.,  atter  division  by  7,  is  the  number 
linical  letter  in 

G     F    E    D    C    B    A 
0      12      3     4      5     6 
ear  be  leap-year,  it  b  the  second  dominical  letter 
found. 

s,  take  1847  and  23S4,  as  above  given. 
I.  1848  2385 

II.  461  596 

III.  2  7 

IV.  0  1 
V.            2307                    2975 

VI.  4  (C)  0  (G) 

is  for  new  style ;  for  old  style  proceed  as  follows. 
T  of  the  year  add  its  quotient  when  divided  by 
remainder,  after  division  by  7,  is  to  be  used  as 

*  preceding  rule.     Thus  for  1 583,  we  have 
1583 

396 
4 

11982 
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The  cycle  for  Easter-day,  old  style,  is  given  in  the  artide 
Eastkb,  p.  C. 

The  sole  audiority  on  the  sabject  of  the  Gregorian  Calen- 
dar is,  of  course,  Clavius,  the  authorised  contriver  of  it,  or  at 
least  the  person  to  whom  the  other  delegates  of  the  Roman 
see  (if  indeed  any  of  them  took  any  share  in  the  execution  of 
the  plan)  intrusted  the  explanation  of  it.  In  his  work  already 
mentioned,  he  has  given  all  the  results  for  every  year  from 
1600  to  5()00:  he  uinks  his  rule  will  be  correct  enough  as 
hr  as  8000.  On  the  mathematical  part  of  the  calendar  fiill 
information  will  be  found  in  Delambre*s  '  Ilistoire  de  I'Astro- 
nomie  Modeme,'  and  Lalande*s  '  Astronomy.' 

With  rcgrard  to  the  faulty  explanation  in  the  act  of  Pariia- 
ment,  we  nnd  that  it  was  copied  literally  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  In  thb  work  it  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  1662,  directly  af^er  the  convocation  which  met  at  the  Re- 
storation of  the  monarehy  had  made  the  alterations  mentioned 
in  LrruBGT,  P.  C.  The  explanation  was  therefore  added  by 
this  convocation.  Supposing  the  calendar  moon  to  be  siwken 
of,  it  would  have  been  correct  if  the  second  clause  had  l)een 
omitted.  For  the  calendar  full  moon  is  always  the  fifteenth 
day,  and  it  is  clear  that  *  the  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth,  or 
the  next  Sunday  if  the  fourteenth  fall  on  Sunday,'  is  the  same 
thing  as  '  the  Sunday  af^er  the  fifteenth,  or  the  fiAeenth  itself, 
if  it  be  Sunday.'  tinding  definitions  of  Easter  by  the  fif- 
teenth, in  the  second  of  the  two  ways  just  mentioned,  to  have 
occurred  in  times  anterior  to  the  Restoration,  we  suppose  that 
the  explanation  of  1662  was  the  result  of  a  connision  of 
the  two. 

EASTER-DUES.     [Oitebixgs,  P.  C.  S.] 

EASTERN  EMPIRE.     [Romax  Empibi,  P.  C.  S.] 

ECCENTRIC,  in  Machinery.     [Excentric,  P.  C.  S.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CO^fMISSIONERS  FOR  ENG- 
LAND.  On  the  ground  that  it  was  'expedient  that  the 
fullest  and  most  attentive  consideration  should  be  forthwith 
given  to  ecclesiastical  duties  and  revenues,'  a  royal  commis- 
sion was  issued,  dated  4th  February,  1835,  whict  appointed 
certain  commissioners,  and  directed  them  '  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  several  dioceses  in  England  and  Wales,  with  re- 
ference to  the  amount  of  their  revenues  and  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  episcopal  duties,  and  the  prevention  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  attaching,  oy  commendam,  to  bishoprics  benefices 
with  cure  of  souls;'  and  the  commissioners  were  further 
directed  *  to  consider  also  the  state  of  the  several  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churehes  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  view  to  the 
succession  of  such  measures  as  may  render  them  conducive  to 
the  eflScacy  of  the  Established  Chureh ;  and  to  devise  the 
best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on  their  respective  bene- 
fices.' The  commissioners  were  'required  to  report  their 
*  opinions  as  to  what  measures  it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt ' 
on  the  several  points  submitted  to  their  consideration. 

The  commissioners  were  the  arehbisho|)6  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  and  Gloucester,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  (Sir  Robert 
Peel),  and  several  members  of  the  government,  with  otlicr 
laymen.  A  change  in  the  cabinet  having  occurred  a  few 
months  afterwards,  a  new  commission  was  issued  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1835,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  the  names  of 
members  of  the  new  cabinet. 

The  four  Reports  presented  by  the  commissioners  were 
respectively  dated  17th  Mareh,  1835,  and  4th  Mareh,  20th 
May,  and  24th  June,  1836.  A  fifth  Report  was  prepared, 
but  it  had  not  been  signed  when  the  deatn  of  King  \^  illiam 
IV.  occurred,  and  it  was  presented  as  a  parliamentary  paper 
(Sess.  1888  (66),  xx^iii.  9). 

The  First  Report  related  to  the  duties  and  revenues  of 
bishops.  The  commissioners  recommended  various  altera- 
tions of  the  boundaries  of  dioceses,  the  union  of  the  se<*s  of 
(Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  union  of  the  sees  of  Bangor 
and  St.  Asaph,  and  the  erection  of  sees  at  Ki\)on  and  Man- 
chester. They  calculated  the  net  income  of  the  bishop- 
rics of  England  and  Wales  at  148.875/.,  but  from  the  unequal 
manner  in  which  this  revenue  was  distributed,  the  income  of 
one-half  of  the  bishoprics  was  below  the  sum  necessary  to 
cover  the  expenses  to  which  a  bishop  is  unavoidably  subject ; 
and  to  remecly  this  state  of  things,  and  with  a  view  of  doing 
away  with  commendams  and  diminishing  the  motives  for  trans- 
lations, they  recommended  a  different  distribution  of  episcopal 
revenues. 

The  Third  Report  also  related  to  episcopal  matters. 

The  Second  and  Fourth  Reports,  and  the  draft  of  the  Rf^h 
Report,  related  to  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churehes  and 
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to  parochial  subject.  They  rc<M>mm ended  tlie  appropriaHoti 
of  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  cfltbetJral  und  collegiiitc  thurtlie*, 
ana  the  entire  appropriation  of  the  ewbwmente  for  ron-rcsi- 
dendary  pi^^x'nds,  dig^nities,  and  officers,  and  that  the  pro- 
coeds  in  both  eases  shoidd  be  carried  to  the  account  of  a  hinfl 
osit  of  which  better  provision  should  be  made  for  the  cure  of 

The  Commissioners  stated  in  tbeir  Second  lleport  that  they 
hati  preprcd  a  bill  for  rcgnlatiug'  phiralities  and  the  residence! 
of  the  cleriry ;  and  in  1838  an  act  was  pasacd  (I  &  2  Vict,  c. 
106)  relatinjir  to  these  matters. 

(>n  the  13th  of  Auf^st,  1836,  an  act  was  pa^e<i  (6^7 
Wm,  IV.  c.  77)  which  estiiblished  ihe  ecclesiastical  eommis- 
Bionera  as  *  one  ])ody  politic  and  corrKjrate,  by  the  niiTnc  of 
the  **  Ecclesiastical  Commis^iioaers  tor  Eng^lnnd."  '  The 
number  of  commissionera  incorporated  was  thirteen »  of  whom 
eight  were  cx-officio,  namely,  the  arehbishons  of  Canterbnry 
and  York,  the  bishop  of  London »  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord  president  of  the  council »  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  such  one  of  the  principal 
sccretariea  of  state  as  tnight  be  nominated  under  the  sig^  ma- 
niiaL  There  were  five  other  commissioners,  of  whom  two 
were  bishop ;  and  these  five  were  re  moveable  at  the  filcasure 
of  llje  crown.  The  laymen  who  were  a[J]Jointed  were  re- 
quired  by  the  act  to  snljscritie  a  declaration  aa  to  ilieir  being 
members  of  the  United  Cliiirch  ot  England  and  Ireland  by 
law  established. 

By  an  act  passed  11  tb  Auorust,  1840  (3  &  4  Vict,  c.  113), 
the  constitntion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  con- 
sidembly  modified  by  increasing  the  nuinljcr  of  ei-oHicio 
members,  and  by  titfier  alterations.  In  addition  to  the  mem- 
bers c^mstitnted  ex-offieio  eommiiisi oners  under  the  act  G  &  7 
Wm.  I V.  c.  77,  the  following-  were  by  this  act  al&o  apfxiinled  : 
— ^all  the  bishops  of  England  and  Wales,  the  deans  of  Canter- 
bury, St.  Faufs,  and  Westminster,  the  two  chief  justices, 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  chief  baron,  and  the  judges  of  tlie 
l*rcro|jati  V  e  and  AdminiUy  Courts,  By  this  uct  the  crown  h 
cmpowcnxl  tn  a|)pniut  fonr,  and  tho  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
two  laymen  as  commissioners  in  addition  to  the  three  apjx>inted 
midcr  the  former  act.  Under  the  former  act  the  comuiLHsion- 
ers  were  rcmoveable  by  the  crown ;  but  now  each  commis- 
sioner continues  a  member  of  the  cor|>oration  *  ho  long-  as  be 
sliall  well  demean  himself  in  the  exceution  of  bis  duties,' 
Lay  members  are  required  as  before  to  sulwicri^ic  a  declara- 
tion that  they  are  mendicrs  of  the  Established  Chtirch. 

Five  ctjmmissi oners  are  a  (juorum  at  met* tings  of  w  hich  due 
notii'e  biia  l>een  pven.  The  chainnan,  who  has  a  costing 
votc>  b  the  commissi«mcr])resent  Hrst  in  rank  ;  tmd  if  the  rank 
of  all  the  commissioners  [j resent  be  equal,  the  chair  is  to  Ix^ 
taken  by  the  senior  efimmissioner  in  the  order  of  appointment. 
Two  of  tlie  episcopal  commissioner  nm?;t  Ijc  present  at  the 
rjititiciiliou  of  tmy  uct  by  the  ttaumon  scul  of  the  corjxjration  ; 
and  if  they,  Iwiiig  the  only  two  episcoptd  commissioners  pre- 
sent, object,  the  matter  is  to  be  reierred  to  an  adjourned 
meeting.  The  commissioners  nuiy  simnnon  and  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath  j  and  cause  pujiers  and  dwuments  to  be  produced 
before  them. 

The  act  (6  &  7  Wm,  IV.  c,  77)  emj>owers  the  eccleHiasti- 
cal  commissioners  to  prejiare  and  lay  Jjcfore  his  majesty  in 
cjouneil  such  schenu'S  us  shall  ap|>car  to  (hem  to  be  Wst 
ailapled  for  carrying  into  effect  the  reeommendations  eon* 
taincd  in  the  five  RejKirts  already  mentioned,  with  such 
modifinitions  or  variations  as  to  matters  of  detail  and  regida- 
tion  as  shfdl  not  1ki  substimtially  repugnant  to  any  or  either  of 
those  rccommendafions.  The  king,  by  an  order  in  council, 
ratifies  these  schemes,  and  appoints  a  time  for  their  comiuj:^ 
into  o|>eration,  Tliis  ortler  must  be  registered  by  the  diocesan 
re^strar  of  the  diocese  witliin  which  the  place  or  district 
aftected  by  the  order  is  situated,  and  it  must  also  be  published 
in  the  *  London  Gazette/  A  cony  of  all  the  orders  issued 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months  must  be  presented  anim- 
ally  to  parliament  within  a  week  after  its  meeting.  As  soon 
119  an  order  is  registered  in  the  diocese,  and  g-azetted,  it  has 
the  same  force  as  if  it  hud  been  included  in  the  acta  for  carry- 
ing into  eti'ect  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

By  special  enactmenb*,  and  by  the  joint  authority  of  the 
Queen  m  council  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  changes 
of  great  imiKirtanee  have  been  made  in  rehitiontoceclesiastical 
revenues  and  duties. 

The  first  act  (6  S;  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  77)  is  entitled  *  An  Act 
for  civrrying  into  eftect  the  Re|K>rts  of  iJie  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  consider  llie  state  of  the  Established  Cliureh  m 
Eugkiod  and  Wales ,  with  rctcrcnC€  to  EGclcsiostical  Duties 
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and  Revenues,  so  far  as  thcv  relate  10  E| 
venues,  and  Patn^iuagc.*     By  tUh  act 
and  Wales  have  been  re-arranged,  four 
lidated  Into  two,  two  new  sees  have 
tronage  of  the  several  bishops  has  been 
commendams  are  abolished,  and  the* 
sees  have  been  also  more  equally 
tion  of  archdeacons  was  also  setth  \cL 

The  second  act  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  ii.>, 
August,  1840,  and  is  entided  *  An  Act  ta 
with  certain  modifications,  the  Fourth  Report 
missioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Duties  awl  " 
enactments  also  comprehend  some  of  the 
Second  Re(>ort  and  of  the  dmffc  Fifth  Report 
Ject  of  the  act  is  the  cathedral  and  collegiati 
the  application  of  jparls  of  their  revenues  to 
tion  in  jiarishes.  The  act  made  some 
tion  jf  deans  and  chapters,  auspiended 
canonries,  founded  honorary  canonries, 
dentiary  deaneries  and  sinecure  rectories  m 
dejjrived  non -residentiary  prelxjuds  and 
otbccg  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  of  I 
formerly  attached  to  such  offices.  Self- 
chapters  are  abolished  :  deans  arc  to  be 
crown,  and  the  canons  by  the  bishops.  SinecDi 
private  [)atronage  may  be  bought  by  the  Cc 
suppressed.  The  profits  of  these  dignities 
sinecure  rectoricSj  are  vcsteil  in  the  EocleMi 
sioners,  and  are  carried  to  a  common  fund,  o«t  d 
tiouitl  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  cure  of  aoi 
where  such  assistance  is  most  requirt>d.  Tbtn 
vided  that  a  |>nrtion  of  the  proceeds  of  prebeodi 
Lichfield  Cathedral  should  be  devoted  to  tnakia| 
the  rector  of  St,  Philip^s,  Birming^haui,  aod  for 
curate  of  Christ  Church  in  the  same  town ;  th 
ments  belonging'  to  the  collegiate  churches  of  W< 
Heytesbury,  and  Middlehani  should  be 
better  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls  ii 
which  tnose  places  are  connected  ;  and  thai 
the  collegiate  church  of  Wimbonic  minster 
with  a  like  object  to  the  parish  of  Wimfjoi 
empowers  the  commissioners  to  annex  the 
the  endowments  of  sinecure  rectories 
purchased  to  the  vicarages  or  perpetual 
ihein,  when  the  extent  of  tlie  populadoii 
endowment  of  audi  viearagi^s  or  curacies 
dicnt.  Sinecure  preferments  may  be 
with  cure  of  souls.  Benefices  may  be  di 
with  consent  of  patrons.  Arrangementx 
better  provision  for  the  spiritual  duties  of  ill 
by  exchange  of  advowsons  or  other  altCTatioiii 
of  jMitrcjuage.  When  two  l>enefice« 
j.>atrou,  the  income  may  be  differently 
co!isent. 

A  third  act  was  passed  21st  June,  1841  (4  k 
Its  chief  object  was  to  amend  and  explain  the  ti 
but  it  contains  various  eimetments  calculated  to 
jirinciple  of  the  first  two  acts  as  to  ranous  r 
detiuls. 

In  each  of  the  acts  for  carrying  into  effect  tbtt 
tions  of  the  Ecclesiaatica)  Commisstoners,  Tedfl 
s] M" cial  ly  protected . 

Fnuii  a  return  presented  to  ParUament,  it 
down  to  May  1st,  1844,  the  number  of  benefica 
whose  incomes  had  been  augmented  by  the 
Commissioners  for  England,  was  406«  and  Cl 
augmentation  amounted  to  the  sum  of  25,7 79lf. 

There  is  in  Ireland  a  body  styled  the  £odfll 
missioners,  who  were  appointed  under  the        ^ 
c.  iJ7  ('  Church  Temjx>rulities  Act'),  and 
rt*ceive  the  incomes  of  bishoprics  on  thetr 
ijursuance  of  the  above-mentifmed  act, 

ECCXESIASTICAL  COURTS. 
canon  law  is  administered  [CAJfOJf  Law, 
ecclesiuslical  determined.    Coke,  in  trcatii 
between  temporal  and  spiritual  causes,  says 
]>oral  causes,  the  king  by  tJie  mouth  of  hia 
of  justice,  doth  judge  and  detennino  the 
laws  of  England,  so,  in  causes  eeclesii 
namely,    blasphemy,    apostacy   from     Cbi 
schisms,  ordering  admissions,  institutions  of 
of  divine  service,  rights  of  nuitriniony»  div 
tardy  I  substraction  and  right  of  tithes,  oblatii 


t,  repAntkm  of  church  d^,  prohate  of  testaments, 
pD  ttnd  ■ccotuib  upon  the  same,  ^raiony,  incests, 
Liduhenes,  solicitation  of  chastity,  pensions,  pro- 
bpesls  in  ccclcsiAsticnI  causes,  commutittion  of 
n  others  (the  cogrjizance  whereof  belongeth  not 
ion  laws  of  England),  the  same  an!  to  be  decided 
by  eccle«astical  judges  according  to  the  king's 
I  laws  of  this  realm/ 
iSO,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
id  Jurisdiction  of  the  EccJcsiastlcal  Courts  in 
Wales.  The  Report  of*  the  Commissioners, 
sretented  in  1831,  was  ai^ied  by  the  archbishop 
TVy  and  three  of  the  bishop,  the  two  chief  jiis- 
lief  baron,  and  scvei-al  other  persons  of  authority 
This  re;iort  gives  the  most  correct  and 
it  which  exists  of— 1,  The  nature  of  iheeccle- 
2,  Of  the  course  of  prweeding  in  eecle- 
and  3,  The  nature  of  the  processes,  practice, 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  rejxjrt  in 
been  almost  solely  used  in  the  present  article, 
'  Iffment  and  slight  alterations  as  were  necessary 
m  the  requisite  space  which  could  be  devoted 

_r  ecdesiastical  courts  are— 1,  The  Promncial 
jf,  ia  the  province  of  Canterbury,  the  Court  of 
ftipreme  Court  of  Appeal,  the  IVcmgative  or  Tes- 
!ourtf  and  the  Court  of  Peculiars  ;  and  in  the  pro- 
Tk,  the  Prerogative  or  IVstamontary  Court,  and 
ry  Court;  2,  The  Diocesan  Courts^  being  the 
court  of  each  diocese,  exercising  general  jurisdic- 
Mtrt  or  courts  of  one  or  more  commissaries  ap^ 
iie  bishop,  in  certain  dioceses,  to  ciercise  general 
within  prescribed  limits  ;  and  the  court  or  courts 
lore  arcndeacons  or  their  otiiclals,  who  exercise 
jnited  juTJstliction,  according  to  the  terms  of  their 

0  !ocai  custom.  3.  There  are  also  Peculiars  of 
riptions  in  most  dioceses,  and  in  some  they  are 
itis  :  royal,  archieiiiscojial,  episcopal,  decanal,  Bnb- 
bKkdalp  rectorial,  and  vicarial  ;  and  there  are  also 
pl  ecmrts,  which  exercise  testamentary  jurisdio- 

riiidaJ  Courts  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(bishop  of  York,  are  independent  of  each  other  ; 
[if  one  province  docs  not  run  into  the  other,  but 
requisition  from  the  court  of  one  province  to  the 
ty  of  the  other,  for  execution,  when  it  is  neccs- 
appeal  from  each  of  tlie  provincial  courts  lies  to 
Committee  of  Privy  Council ;  but  before  the 
be  statute  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  e,  02,  the  appeal  was 
Bnd  a  commission  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  in 
ual  case  of  appeal,  to  certain  persons  or  delegates, 
determine  the  matter  in  contest.  [DKLaQATJCSi 
P.C.] 

ikree  Archicpiscopal  Courts  of  Canterbury,  the 
It  is  the  first.  [Aeches,  Court  of,  P.  C.l  This 
ises  appellate  jurisdiction  from  each  of  the  dio- 
nst  of  tlie  preuliar  courts  witiiin  the  nmvince.  It 
je  original  cognizance  of  causes  by  letters  of  re- 
cskch  of  those  courts  ;  and  it  has  original  jurisdic- 
rtraction  of  legacy  given  by  wills  proved  in  the 
Court  of  Canterbury, 
ogative  Court  has  jurisdiction  of  all  wills  and  ad- 

1  of  personal  projwrty  left  by  f>ersons  having  borta 
'  effects  of  a  certain  value,  in  divers  ecclesiastical 

within  the  province.  A  verj'  large  proportion, 
i  four  fifths  of  the  whole  contentious  business,  and 
I  larger  part  of  the  uncontested,  or  as  it  is  termed 
m  business,  is  despatched  by  this  court.  Its  au- 
ccowry  to  the  administration  of  the  e fleets  of  all 
Iff  possessed  of  personal  projjerty  to  the  s|>ecified 
Em  the  province,  whether  leaving  a  will  or  dying 
rid  from  the  very  great  increase  of  personal  pro- 
g  from  the  public  funds  and  the  extension  of  the 
capital  of  the  country,  the  husiness  of  this  jurisdic- 
I  deciding  upon  all  the  contested  rights,  and  as 
dl  instruraent'j  and  proofs  in  respect  of  the  succes- 
property,  is  become  of  veTj  high  public  import* 

t  of  Peculiars,  whi^  is  the  third  Archiepiscopal 
nterbury,  takes  cogniwincc  of  all  matters  arismg 
*aneries  :  one  of  these  deaneries  is  in  the  diocese 
another  in  the  diocese  of  Hm'hcster,  another  in 
of  Winchester,  each  comprising  several  parishes  ; 


and  some  others,  over  which  the  archbishop  exerciset  ordinary 
jurisdiction,  and  which  are  exempt  from  and  mdc|iendent 
of  the  several  bishops  within  whoie  diooeseB  they  ore  locally 
situated. 

The  province  of  Canterbury  includes  twenty-one  dioce«es, 
and  therein  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  itself,  where  the  ordi- 
nary  episcopal  jurisdietion  is  exorcised  by  a  cominissaTy,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  other  dioceses* 

The  province  of  York  includes  five  dioceses,  besides  that  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  and  the  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  is  exer- 
cised therein  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  province  ot 
Canterbury. 

The  Diocesan  Courts  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  arising 
locally  within  their  respective  limits,  with  tlie  exception  of 
plii(.TS  subject  to  peculiar  jurisdiction.  They  may  decide  ail 
matter  of  spiritual  diseipline  j  they  may  suspend  or  deprive 
cleTgymen,  declare  marriages  void,  pronounce  sentence  of 
sc[>aratioti  ii  menfid  et  thoro,  try  the  right  of  succession  to 
personal  property,  and  administer  the  other  branches  of  eccle- 
siastical law. 

The  Archdeaeon*s  Court  is  generally  subordinate,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  Bishop's  Court ;  though  in  some  instances  it  is 
independent  and  co-ordinate. 

The  Archdeacons'  Courts,  and  the  various  Peculiars  already 
enumerated,  in  some  instances  take  cognizance  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical matters  arising  witliin  their  own  limits,  though  the  juris- 
diction of  many  ot  the  peculiar  courts  extends  only  to  a  single 
parish  :  the  authority  of  some  of  them  is  limited  to  a  |>art  only 
of  the  matters  that  are  usually  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  cog- 
niiancc ;  several  of  the  peculiars  possess  voluntary  but  not 
contentious  jurisdiction. 

The  total  number  of  courts  which  exercise  any  siwcics  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  England  and  Wales  is  372,  which 
may  be  classed  as  follows  ;^ 

Provincial  and  diosesan  courts  »         .     36 

Courts  of  bishops' commissaries        •         .14 
Archidiaconal  courts     ,         •         •         #37 

PECrUAM  JtTEiaDICTtOKS, 

Koyal         .         .         ,  •  •  «     n 

Archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  ,  •  .44 

Decanal,  subdecanal,  &c.  •  •  .44 

Prcl>endttl  .  ,  ,  .  ,88 

Rectorial  and  vicarial    ,  •  •  .63 

Other  jjcculiars  .  .  .  •17 

Courts  of  lords  of  manors  .  .  ♦     4S 

In  1843  the  gross  fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments  of  the 
judges,  deputy -judges,  registrars,  deputy-registntrs,  nod  ult 
other  officers  in  the  ccclesiastind  courts  of  Engian<l,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  amounted  to  120,513;.,  as  follows: — 

£ 

England 101,171 

W'alcs  ,  .  *  •         .         4,882 

Ireland         .         ,         .         .         .       14,459 

The  cci'lesiBstical  jurisdiction  cotnprchends  causes  of  a  civil 
and  tcm[»oral  nature  ;  some  partakincr  both  of  a  spiritual  and 
civil  character*  and,  lastly,  some  purely  spiritual. 

In  the  first  class  are  testamentary  causes,  matrimonial  cattscs 
for  separation  and  for  nullity  of  mannage,  whicli  are  l»urely 
questions  of  civil  right  between  individuals  in  their  lay  cha- 
racter, and  are  neither  spiritual  nor  affect  the  church  e^titbriah- 
ment. 

The  second  class  comprises  causes  of  a  mixed  description, 
as  suits  for  tithes,  ehurch-ratei,  seats^  and  faculties.  As  to 
tithes,  however,  the  courts  of  common  law  can  restrain  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  from  trying  any  cases  of  modus  or  prc- 
scru'tion,  if  cither  of  the  parties  apply  for  a  prohibition. 

The  thirfl  class  includes  churc^h  discipline,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  offences  of  a  spiritual  kind.  They  ore  proceeded  iijKm 
in  the  way  of  criminal  suits,  pro  salute  anima%  that  is,  fnr  the 
safety  of  the  otlender's  soul,  and  for  the  lawful  correction  of 
manners.  Among  these  arc  olTenecs  committed  by  the  clergy 
themaelves,  such  as  neglect  of  duty,  immoral  conduct,  ad- 
vancing doctrines  not  conformable  to  the  Articles  of  tlie  church, 
suffering  dilapidations,  and  the  like  oftcnces ;  also  by  laymen, 
such  as  brawling,  laving  violent  hands  on  any  person,  and 
other  irreverent  t^onJuct  in  the  church  or  churchyards^  violat- 
ing churchyards,  neglecting  to  repair  ecclesiastieal  buildings, 
incest,  incontinence,  dcfiimation  ;  all  these  are  termed  *  CBusei 
of  Correction,*  except  defamation,  which  is  of  an  anomaious 
character.  Th*»e  ofleiices  are  punished  by  monition^  peuunce, 
excommunication,  formerly,  and  now  in  place  of  it  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  [Excommdkjca* 
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TTOir,  Pt  C,]j  sofpcnsion  tb  ingreasu  ecclea®,  mispcnsion  from  [ 
olficc  tmd  deprivation. 

Tiie  ranori  law  htu'*  been  pmctiscxl  in  the  ccclesifljstieal  eoorts  ' 
as  a  distinct  profession  for  y[mards  for  lliree  ct»nturit's.     The 
nilcs  tar  the  admijjsjon  of  advocates  arc  givt^n  in   AttCHts,  ! 
CotJET  OP,  P.  C.  S.     The  residence  of  tlje  jndges  anrl  advo- 
cates, and  the  pmpar  buildinga  for  holdiDg  tfie  Ecclesi^istieiil  ! 
and  Admiral tj  Courts,  nrc  at  Doetora'  Copitnons,  the  site  of 
which  wa$  purchased  by  some  meoibers  of  this  body  in  1567. 
[Doctors'  CommoitSj  "^P,  C]     The  meinlxTS  of  the  society 
were  ineomjmteci  in  17*>8  by  a  royal  charter^  under  the  name 
of  *■  The  College  of  Doctors  of  I^aws  exercent  in  the  E^clo- 
slasticat  and  A dmi ml ty  Courts,*  Thcs  proctors  discharge  *luties 
similar  to  those  of  solicitor  md  attorneys  in  other  courts. 

tPMOCTOa,  ?.  C] 

The  course  of  proeceding  in  these  courts  is  as  follows : — 
The  mode  of  commenringr  the  suit,  and  hnn^'mg  the  j)artie5 
Ijefore  the  court,  is  by  a  proccfis  called  a  Citation,  or  sum- 
mons. This  citation,  in  ordinary  cases ^  is  obtained  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  from  the  registry  of  the  court,  and  iintier  its 
seal ;  but  in  special  cases,  the  facts  are  alleged  in  what  is 
tenoed  ao  act  of  court,  and  ujjon  those  facts  the  judg-e  or  his 
surrogate  decrees  the  pnrty  to  be  cited  i  to  which,  in  certain 
cases,  is  oddeiJ  an  intimation,  that  if  tlie  party  docH  not  appvtir, 
or  a[)j>cari»g:  dt>e^  not  show  cause  to  the  contrary,  the  prayer 
of  the  plaintiff,  set  forth  in  fhe  decrcoj  will  be  granted.  The 
jMirty  cited  may  either  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  proctor, 
who  is  npfjointed  by  an  instrument,  tinder  hand  and  ^eal, 
tiu^cd  a  proxy.  Tuc  proctor  thus  apfjointcd  represents  the 
narty^  acts  for  him  and  manages  tlie  cause,  and  binds  him  by 
ti*  acts. 

In  Testamentary  catisei,  the  proceeding  b  sometimes  com- 
menced by  a  Caveat,  which  may  be  entered  by  a  party  inte- 
rested in  til e  cifei'ts  of  tlie  deceased  person,  against  the  grant 
of  probate  of  will  or  letters  of  administration,  without  notice 
being  first  given  to  him  who  enters  the  caveat.  This  caveat 
is  then  wariu-fl  by  tlie  i>arty  wIjo  claims  the  representation 
cither  as  etcculor  or  administrator,  which  is  in  effcct  a  notice 
to  the  |>roctor  who  enters  the  caveat,  tliat  be  roust  appar  and 
take  further  stejjs,  if  bo  intends  to  continue  his  opixKsition. 
Both  jmrties  are  then  assigned  by  order  of  court  to  set  forth 
their  respective  claims,  and  the  suit  thus  eommenees,  either  to 
try  the  validity  of  an  alleged  will,  or  tlie  right  to  administra- 
tion, either  under  an  intestacy  or  with  a  will  annexed.  [Ad- 
mi  NigrrBATioN,  P.  C\  ;  ExKCLTOB,  F.  C] 

There  is  another  iirot'ess  in  testamentary  mattcra  eitrcmely 
iweful  and  frequently  resorted  to.  The  executor,  or  other 
person  who  clamis  the  gratit  of  probate  of  a  will  or  other  tes- 
larnentar)'  instrument,  may  eite  the  next  of  kin  and  other 
parties  interested,  under  an  inteslacy  or  a  formLT  will^  to  ap* 
pear  and  see  the  will  |>roponntied  and  proved  by  witnesses ; 
and  if  the  jiarries  cited  do  not  a|)|>ear  and  oppose  the  ym- 
hate,  they  are  barred  from  after  wards  contesting  its  validity, 
unleis  on  account  of  absence  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  some 
other  nitiafactory  cause. 

So  a^^ain,  tlie  next  of  kin^  or  other  parties  entitled  cither  to 
tlic  grant  of  letters  of  administration  or  under  a  former  uill^ 
may  cito  tlio  executor  or  otlier  person  apjmrentiy  l^enefited 
under  a  suggested  will  or  testamentary  instrument,  to  appear 
and  proixjund  it ;  or  otherw  ise  show  cause  why  probate  sfiould 
not  be  granteii  of  the  suggested  will  of  the  dcccaaed,  on  the 
ground  of  hk  having  died  intestate,  or  why  probate  should 
not  bo  granted  of  a  former  will  j  and  the  jMirties  cited,  not 
ap (tearing,  are  barred  from  afterwards  setting  up  tlie  will. 
But  if  [irobate  or  atlminisJmtion  be  taltcn  in  common  fonn, 
without  citing  [wrsons  whr»  have  an  advei-se  interest,  the  grant 
tnay  alter  wards  bo  called  in,^  and  tlte  executor  or  adrainisirator 
cited,  and  put  ujum  jtroof  of  his  right,  as  if  no  such  common 
form  grant  had  issned.  Again,  wbcro  no  grant  is  applied  for 
by  the  person  [jriniarily  entitled  to  it,  such  as  an  executor, 
re:»iduary  legatee,  or  next  of  kin,  proce.«s  may  be  taken  out  by 
any  (K'rson  who  claims  an  interest  in  the  effects  of  the  deceased, 
such  as  a  legatee^  a  juirty  entitled  to  a  distributive  sliare  of  the 
estate,  or  a  ereilitor,  out  no  must  call  u[Jon  tije  persons  prinmrily 
entitled  to  accept  or  refuse  the  gninl,  or  otherwise  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  pass  to  snch  person  who  claims  an  interest. 
Or  if  a  peivon  be  dead  intestate,  without  leaving  any  known 
Wilations,  a  creditor  may  obtjin  letters  of  administration,  upon 
advertising  for  next  of  kin  in  the  Gazette  and  a  morning  and 
evening  newspa|>er,  provided  he  ser>cs  a  process  on  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  on  the  king's  proctor^  but  the  Crown  has  a 
right  to  take  the  crant,  if  it  makers  the  claim. 

la  all  theio  and  iimilar  caa^^i  tho  ikcU  tnuit  ho  eupported 


by  affidadt,  all  du©  notice  is  reqoired  to  be  i 
grant  i«  moved  for  before  the  court,  at  iu  fitf 

The  mode  of  enforcing  all  prfiecia,  in  i 
is  by  prtmouneing  the  party  citc«l  to  be  > 
if  the  disobedience  continues,  a  t^v:    '  ^ 
an  attacbnu'nt  from  Chancery  i  i.] 

party  till  he  obeys.     In  cases  whcrv  ^txm  \ 
be  (lone  by  the  party  cited,   to  exhibit  i 
count,  for  instance,  or  to  jjay  alinr  "^    '* 
h  enforced  j  but  in  some  fasc«,  \\ 

Ijc  done  by  the   party  citetl,   th^ S\ 

pr>nam  contumacite,  and  the  caiisi!  tnen  gaa  i 
if  the  defendant  bad  appeared.  The  pirty  T 
contumacy,  may  apf>ear  under  prtitc*t,  and  _ 
against  l>cing  cited  ;  such  as,  that  the  court  Itaf  i 
in  the  subjec't-matter,  or  that  he  b  not  afDenahlil 
diction  :  this  preliminary  objection  is  Itesnl  \ 
affidavits  ;  and  either  the  protest  is  allovscd, 
ant  is  dismissed^  or  the  protest  b  ovemd*MJ.  K^i 
is  assigned  to  appear  alisolutdy;  and  t' 
against  the  unsuccessful  party.  Eit' 
from  the  decision  on  this  preliminary  jwjinr  j  ^ 
in  case  the  judge  decides  again^t  him  on  tha  | 
diction,  and  on  some  other  questions,  niaj  i 
law  for  a  prohibition. 

Some?  other   points,  snch  as  the  claim  to  i 
among  jxcrsons  of  admitted  cfjual  de^oe  of  fc 
to  an  inventory  and  account,  and  omcr  ^roilar  i 
l>e  beard  u|ion  petition  and  affidavit,  where  the  i 
such  a  nature  as  to  require  investigation  m 
proceeding  of  regular    pleadings  and  dep 
benefit  of  cro6«-eiaraining  witnesses. 

The  form  of  the  pleadings  is  next  to  be  < 
are  intended  to  contain  a  statement  of  the 
and  proposed  to  bt^  proved  b^^  each  j^tarty  in  I 
grounds  of  the  action,  and  of  the  deicncc 

Causes,  in  their  qualitjr,  are  technically  clju«d  J 
as  plenary  and  summary,  though  in  mfHirrn 
substantially  little  difference  in  the  moJc  of  ^ 
causes  in  the  Prerogative  Court  are  summary*. 

The  first  plea  bears  diftcrent  names  in  tlie  T 
tions  of  causes.  In  criminal  proceedings, 
tenneti  the  Articles  j  in  form,  it  nm*  m  / 
judge,  who  articles  and  objects  the  facts  < ' 
defendant  -,  in  plenary  causes,  not  crimiti 
termed  the  Libel,  ancl  runs  in  the  name 
proctor,  who  alleges  and  propiounds  the  ^ctll 
demand  \  in  testamentary  causes*  the  6rBt  plit  | 
Allegation.  Everj^  subsequent  plea,  in  ouqi 
responsive  or  rejoining,  and  by  vibatevcr 
termed  an  Allegation. 

Each  of  these  picas  contains  a  statement  of  I 
which  the  party  founds  bis  demand  for  relief,  < 
they  rcsemole  the  bill  and  aiiswcr  in  equity,  c 
allegation  is  broken  into  sejiamte  jxisiiioris  orl 
facts  are  alleged  under  separate  bead§,  acconlii 
jcct-matter,  or  the  order  ot  time  in  which  they  I 
Under  this  form  of  plcatling  the  w  Itnease^  anr  1 
examined  only  to  jiarticular  articles  of  the 
contain  the  facts  within  their  knowledge  ;  a  i 
tion  of  the  witnesses  is  delivered  to  the  advene  ; 
thereby  distinctly  apprised  of  the  fioint&  to  mh 
addrc^'is  bis  cross-examination  of  each  wio 
matters  which  it  may  be  necessary  Ibr 
expiuin  by  counter-pleading. 

Before  a  plea  of  any  kind»  whether  artielet^ 
gation,  is  atbnittedt  it  is  open  to  the  u' ' 
to  its  admission,  eitlior  in  tne  whole  or 
when  the  facts  altogether,  if  taken  to  U  i 
the  party  giving  the  plea  to  tijc  demand  whtch 
to  support  the  defence  which  1"'  ^' <-  '<r^ 
the  facts  pleaded  are  irreleva  r] 

not  be  proved  by  admissibli  ^   ^rj 

proof.      These  objections  «nv  made  and 
judge,  and  decidetl  upon  by  him,  and  his  < 
pealed  from.     For  tlie  purpose  of  tlie  argument^ 
capable  of  proof  are  assumed  to  tie  true  ;  they 
aasumed  merely  for  the  argnnjcnt,  but  arc  t»ot  i 
the  cause ;  for  tlie  jxirty  wlwi  offers  tiie  pktt  b  i 
afterwards  to  prove  the  faets»  anfl  the  party  «t 
the  plea  is  no  le^s at  liberty  afterwards  to  emit]  ^ 
If  tne  [ilea  is  admitted,  tlie  further  opp 
drawn ;  if  tiic  pica  ii  rqecttni,  the  par^  ^ 
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f  the  floit,  or  ap|)Cftls  a^'mnst  iho  rejection^  in  order  to 

nulcTTTir'nt  of  a  superior  tribuniiL     Whr?n  a  nlou  has 

time,  or  term  protiatorvt  i^  aMij^nea  to  the 

thv  plea,  to  examine  his  witnesses ;  and  the 

IS  assigned,  except  in  cnminal  matters,  to  give 

;rg  opoii  oath^  to  his  knowledge  or  belief  of  the 

The  defendant  may  proeeed  then^  if  he  thinks 

he  may  wait  until  the  plaintiff  ha.^  eiaruincd  his 

to  give  an  ttllepition  etmtro verting  his  adversary's 

rcajx^nsive  allegatiun  is  pmefefh^d   upon  in  the 

T;    objections  to  its  iiilm         '        say  be  token, 

I  oath  be  required,  and  \v  i  rained.    The 

|r,  in  like  nmnner,  ^Vh'  ^>y  "  ^i inner  allegation; 

■  any  suhdequcnt  allegation,  tlie  same  course  ia 

idence  the  witncMM  are  either  brought  to  Lon- 
itird  fir  they  are  examined  by  <"ommi5Stion  near 
^  e.     Their  attendance  h  required  by  a 
hat  in  the  nature  of  a  gubjKpna,  obe- 
\s  enforced  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  cases 
The  examination  is  by  depositions  taken  in 
'  by  examiners  of  the  court,  employed 
> '  registrars.     The  examination  does  not 
"iijf  u   vvniten  interrogatories  previously  prepared 
rn  ;  l>iit  the  allegation  la  delivered  to  tlie  examiner, 
■laking  him-«cli  master  of  all  the  facts  pleaded,  ex- 
witnc^es  by  i^iie>:tion9  which  he  frames  at  the 
I  to  obtain,  um)n  f-arh  article  of  the  allegation  sepft- 
tnith  and  tnc  whole  truth,  a*  far  as  he  fioflsibly 
'  such  of  tlie  circumstances  alleged  as  arc  within 
of  each  witness.      The   cross-examination  is 
interrogatories  addressed  to  the  adverse  wit- 
^faen  the  dcf)osition  Is  complete,  the  witness  is 
^l>o  the  interrogatories  delivered  to  the  examiner 
proctor,  but  not  disclosed  to  the  witness  till 
[inatJon  in  chief  is  eonchidcii  and  signed,  nor  to 
ductng  him  till   publication   |)asses  ;   and  each 
oioed  not  to  disclose  the  interr?>gii tones,  nor  tuiy 
rSwdence,  till  after  publication.     In  order  thwt  the 
jBong  the  interrogatories  may  l>c  tht^  Ijctter  pro- 
ctor producing  the  witness  delivers,  as  before 
fttion,  or  notice  of  the  articles  of  the  plea  on 
nded  to  examine  each  witness  produced. 
■tion  and  cross- ex  ami  nut  ion  of  witnesses  are  kept 
"  ilication  posses,  that  is,  until  ctipies  of  the  de- 
»  had  by  the  advprse  parties,  after  which  either 
1  to  except  to  the  credit  of  any  witness,  upon 
Unvd  in  his  deposition.     The  exception  must  lie 
Bch  matter,  and  not  made  to  general  character, 
i  be  pleaded  before  publication  ;  nor  can  the  ex- 
^to  mutter  before  pleaded,  for  that  should  be  con- 
>  before  publication.     The  exception  must  also 
that  the  witnf*ss  has  deposed  mlsely  and  cor- 
he  excepiive  allegations  are  proceeded  upon,  when 
^  in  thr  same  manner  as  other  picai.     They  are  not 
rollered,  and  are  always  received  with  great  caution 
tf  as  they  tend  more  commordy  to  protract  the 
^  expense  than  to  afford  substiintial  infor- 
i  ttBoae,     It  is  always  however  in  the  power  of 
mSlU>w  further  [ileading  in  a  cause  }  and  if  new 
I  of  importance  arc  nnexper'tcdly  brf>i»ght  out  by 
uries,  the  court  will,  in  the  exercise  of  its  dis- 
f  m  further  plea  after  pubiication.     This  may  also 
I  Id  cases  where  facts  have  either  occurred  or  come 
ledge  of  the  parly,  subsequently  to  publication 

'  on  both  sides  being  published,  the  cause  is 

liestring.     ^Vll  the  ^miicrs,  the    pleas,  exhibits 

rpapers  provetl  in  the  cause),  interrogatories,  and 

I  *re  delivered  to  the  judge  for  |K*nisal  Ix^fore  hear- 

'  "  .  discussed  liy  tounsel.     All  causes  are  heard 

'.    court  J  and   on  the  day  appointt^d  for  the 

liiiiae  is  opened  by  the  counsel  on  l>oth  sides, 

points  of  law  and  fact  which   they  mean  to 

^nment:  the  evidence  is  then  read,  unless  the 

I  that  he  has  already  read  it,  and  even  then  jjar- 

re  read  again,  if  necessary,  and  tlu!  whole  cuse 

and  dis<!ua9ed  by  the  counsel     The  judgment  of 

t  fi  ibcn   pronoun^'ed  upon  the  law  and  facts  of  the 

'   idciingrthis  the  judge  publicly,  in  orK'n  court,  assigns 

t  ft>r  his  decisions,  stating  the  pnnciples  and  au- 

\w  whieh  he  decides  the  matters  of  law,  and  reciting 

to  the  farlous  parts  of  the  endence  torn  which 


he  dedtieef  hi«  conelustons  of  fecti  and  thus  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy between  the  partiet  becomes  ailjudged. 

The  execution  of  the  sentence,  in  case  there  Jx»  no  appeal 
interposed,  is  either  completed  by  the  court  itself,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case — such  aa  by  granting  probate  or 
letters  of  administration,  or  signing  a  sentence  of  separa^on 
— Of  remains  to  be  completed  by  the  act  of  tJie  partr,  as  by 
exhibiting  an  inventory  and  account,  by  payment  of  the  tithes 
sued  for,  and  other  similar  matters,  in  which  cases  execution  is 
enforced  by  thecomfnilsoryimx*ess  of  contumacy,  significavit, 
and  attachment.  The  question  of  costs  irj  tiiese  courts  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  matter  in  the  discretifin  of  the  jwdge,  aci^ord- 
ing  to  the  nature  and  justice  of  the  case ;  and  the  reason!?  ftrr 
granting^  or  refusing  costs  are  jnibliely  ^pressed  at  the  time 
of  giving  the  judgment. 

Attempts  were  made  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  to  re- 
medy the  defects  of  the  eeclesiaatical  eourta.  Th,'.  ^-irli^^rt 
utfofts  of  this  kind  were  directed  to  the  peculiar  ns. 

Some  of  the»e  jurisdictions  extend  over  large*  tra<  ^^Yt 

and  embrace  many  towns  and  parishes :  others  comprehend 
several  places  lying  at  a  great  distance  ajmrt  from  each  other ; 
and  some  only  mclude  one  or  two  {)arishes.  The  jurisdiction 
to  be  exercised  in  these  courts  is  not  defined  by  any  general 
law,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  description  of 
cases  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  court  extends.  The 
commissioners  appointed  to  revise  the  ecclesinsf  '  '  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and   Edward  VI.,  [  lod 

that  the  power  of  the  bishop,  in  matters  of  discijdHir,  siitmld 
extend  to  all  places  in  the  dior«?9e,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
emptions and  privileges  of  Peculiars.  In  tlie  reign  of  Queen 
ElizabiMh,  it  was  proix)«*d  or  talked  of  in  c<yn vocation  that 
parliament  should  be  applied  to,  to  subject  peculiar  and 
exempt  rites  and  jurisdictions  of  what  had  belonged  to  monas- 
teries to  the  diocesan.  Nothing,  however,  appears  to  have 
b€?en  done. 

In  1812  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  brought  a  bill  into 
fmrliament  which  jmssi'd  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was 
afterwards  dropped  in  the  Lords,  which  providwl  that  *  tlie 
power  of  hearing  and  dctermiiiing  contested  causes  of  ecclesi- 
astical cognizance  should  be  exercised  only  by  ecclesiastical 
courts  sitting  under  the  immediate  commission  and  authority 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishopa,  and  not  by  inferior  or  other 
ecclesiastical  courts/ 

In  1832  the  cfmimissioners  ap]X)inted  to  inquire  into  the 
practice  and  jurisdictioti  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  recom- 
mended a  number  of  imf)ortimt  changes  in  these  courts.  In 
1833  the  Real  Property  Commissioners  expressed  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  their  extensive  reform.  In  the  same  year  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  nmde  a  report  in  which 
similar  views  were  urged,  and  in  1836  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  adopted  the  same  course.  From  1836 
until  the  present  time  several  bills  have  l)een  brought  in  for 
amending  the  ecclesiastica!  courts,  none  of  which  were  car- 
ried* In  1836  Lord  Cottcnh«m  Jirought  in  an  ecclesiastical 
courts  bill.  On  ofiening  the  session  of  parliament  in  I B42  a 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  ceclesiiMtical  courts  was 
announced  in  the  sj>eec*h  from  the  throne ;  but  the  bill 
brought  in  by  the  government  lingered  through  the  session 
and  was  finally  abandoned.  In  1943  and  1844  other  bills 
with  the  same  object  were  equally  unsuccessful.  In  the 
session  oF  I H45  Lord  Cottcnhnm  brought  in  an  ecch^siastical 
courts  bill,  which  was  idcnticul  or  nearly  so  with  hts  bill  of 
1 836,  It  proposed  the  estjrblishment  of  a  centrjd  court  in 
London,  to  which  all  bills  were  to  be  sent.  Surrogates  to  act 
in  the  towns  whert-  there  are  now  dioirstm  (Miurts,  and  to 
grant  probates  where  the  amount  of  property  is  small,  Ijut  in 
every  case  thp  will  to  be  sent  to  Lon(ion  to  be  registei'cd. 
The  central  court  to  retain  the  power  of  the  old  courts  in 
questions  of  divorce.  In  matters  relating  to  churrh-rates  the 
bill  gave  an  appeal  to  quarter-sessions  where  the  rate  had  b<*cn 
illegally  levieJ ;  and  In  that  of  tithes  the  power  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  was  to  be  abolished  al together*  The 
criminal  jurisdietion  of  these  courts,  and  the  p»wer  of 
punishing  for  defamation,  incest,  and  brawling  in  churches, 
was  also  to  be  abolished.  Although  approved  of  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Cottenham*s  bill  met  with  the  fate 
of  its  predecessors,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  session 
it  was  found  impossible  to  gL*t  it  passed  amidst  the  crowding 
of  orher  bills,  to  which  the  support  of  the  government  was 
more  directly  pledged. 

By  a  clause  in  6  &  7  WilL  lY.  c.  77,  which  was  an  act  fot 
carrying  into  effect  the  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Cotn- 
mlBsloncrB  of  1835,  it  was  enacted  that  future  appointm<itit&  vci 


any  of  the  ecclesiasticaJ  courts  in  England  and  Wales  (except 
the  Prerogaiive  Court  of  Cftnlerhury)  were  not  to  give  a 
vested  interest  in  any  office,  nor  any  cmita  or  tifle  to  compen- 
sation in  eas«  of  tht^  abolition  of  offices, 

ECGULIO'MPHALUS,  n  genua  of  fassil  Giisteropoda, 
from  the  monntflin  Umestonc  chieflv,     (Portlock.) 

ECIIINO'CULOA  (from  Ix^^ot,  a  he<igchoff,  and  x^^*h 
grass),  a  gvnus  of  trusses  belonging  to  the  tribe  Panicea?.  It 
has  compound  spikes,  secund  in  I  be  whole  and  in  each  part ; 
spikelets  on  one  side  of  a  €atti>ned  mchis,  2-t!owt'red,  ilw  in- 
ferior flower  rudimentary;  2  glumes,  the  lower  small ^  3- 
nerved,  the  upper  as  long  as  the  flower,  6-nervetl  niucronate ; 
tlie  outer  jmlca  of  the  sterile  flower  resembling  and  equalling? 
the  up|)er  glume.  This  is  a  genus  of  course  grasses,  of  v\bieh 
only  onespecit^s,  tli<^  £!.  Cfus-ijalH,  grows  in  Great  Britiiin»  It 
is  a  strong  course  grass,  bearing  ;iny  climate  better  than  most 
others,  and  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

(Babington's  Mumiai) 

ECIHNOLA'MPAS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Echinida,  from 
the  oolitic  anil  chalk  strata.     (Gnty.) 

ECHlNO'PilORA  (from  ix'»'0»»  a  hedgehog,  and  ^apo:, 
in  eomrioflition  signifying  *  bearing*),  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  tne  natural  order  Umbellifene,  and  to  the  tribe  Smjmeu?. 
It  hiisn  calyx  of  5  teeth,  the  petals  oln-ordate  with  an  inHexed 
jjoint^  the  exterior  large  and  bifid ;  the  flowers  of  the  ray  sterile 
on  long  stalks,  the  central  fertile  and  solitary  ;  the  fruit  ovate 
terete  J  embedded  in  the  enlarged  receptacle;  the  eari)els  with 
five  depressed  equal  sti*iatL»d  wavy  ridges ;  interstices  with 
single  vitta,  covered  by  a  cobweb- like  membrane.  The 
E.  spinma^  the  sea-i)arsnip,  has  b<?en  admittc<l  into  the 
British  Flora,  but  it  must  be  considered  a  doubtful  native. 
It  has  been  found  in  Lancashire  and  Kent.  It  is  mostly  an 
inhabitant  of  sandy  sea-shores,  and  has  pinnate  spinose  leaves, 
and  resenibles  in  habit  and  external  character  the  Eryngiimi, 
Three  other  spcics  arc  described.  When  cultivateil  they 
require  a  warm  situation  and  a  dry  soil.  They  must  be  pro- 
jttigated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  or  stems. 

(Don,  Gardeiier^s  Dictionary.) 

ECIIINO'STACHVS,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants,  from  the 
Bunter  samlstein.     (Brongniart.) 

E'CHIUM  (from  ♦X4J'  ^  viper)  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Boraginaccas,  It  has  a  calyx  with  6 
deep  segments ;  the  corolla  sub-ljelUshaped,  throat  dilated, 
nakedf  limb  irregular ;  the  stamens  exserted,  tilaments  very 
long,  miequal,  style  bifid ;  the  nuts  wrinkled,  atfjiched  by  a 
flat  triangular  base.  The  species  are  rough,  shruliby,  or  her- 
baceous plants,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  imd 
blue  or  white  flowers, 

E,  mdijQte,  Vipr's  bugloas,  is  covered  with  hispid  tnbcr- 
clesy  has  an  erect  simple  stem,  the  leaves  lanceolate,  1 -ribbed, 
the  stem4eaves  narrowed  below,  sessile,  the  flowers  in  short 
lateral  spiiccs,  the  stamens  longer  than  the  corolla.  It  is  a 
native  of  dry  places  in  Great  Britain  and  throughout  Eurorie, 
It  is  a  remarkably  handsome  plant.  The  flowers  are  at  brst 
reddish  and  alter  wards  become  bine. 

E.  violacevm  k  a  piloi*e-higpid  plant,  with  an  erect 
branched  dithise  stem,  the  lower  branches  [jrostrate,  the  radical 
leaves  oblong  ovate,  stalked,  the  stem  leaves  oblong  narrowed 
from  a  cordate  half-cla.«ping  base  with  lateral  ribs,  tl:je  spike 
f>anicled  elongate  simple,  the  stamens  scaretsly  longer  than  the 
corolhi.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  red,  and  when  kept  in  an 
herbantun  stains  the  paper  ot  a  violet  colour.  It  is  a  native 
of  Jersey,  also  of  tlie  South  of  Germany,  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  South  of  Taurida. 

E.  gigmUeum  lias  a  branched  stem,  hoary  at  top,  with  pctio- 
hite  lanceolate  leaves  atteniiate<l  at  tlie  base ;  the  imnicles 
thvrsoid;  the  spikelcts  bifid.  This  plant  is  a  shrub,  with 
whitish  blue  flowers,  and  attains  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  an<l 
is  one  of  the  largest  s|)eciea  of  the  genus ;  it  is  a  native  of 
leneritfe. 

Above  eighty  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described  ; 
they  inhabit  the  tem|>erate  parts  of  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
but  are  more  especially  European.  A  larcre  number  of  the 
shmbby  species  are  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  another 
entirely  diHerent  group  are  inhabitants  of  the  Cap**  of  Good 
Hope.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Europ«;*an  species  are  herba- 
ceous, as  well  as  those  which  inhabit  South  and  North  Ame- 
rica, All  the  species  arc  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  the  Euro- 
[nam  species  are  amongst  the  hatidsomest  of  the  indigenous 
plants  of  Europe.  The  shrubby  sj>ceies  are  all  greenhouse 
plants,  and  will  grow  in  a  mixture  of  sand,  loam,  an*i  i>eat ; 
iwd  cuttings  will  strike  under  a  hand-glass  in  this  mixture. 
They  may  be  sdao  propagated  by  layering  and  by  seed,  which 
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sometimes  come  to  perfection  in  this 
species  will  grow  very  well  in  any 
may  be  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  an  op«itt 
spring ;    their  general  treatment  must  be  the 
perennial,  biennial,  and  annual  plants.  Tb«^sr« 
for  flower  borders,  and  afford  a  pleasing  tifktyJ 
fercnt  shades  of  blue  whieh  tliey  exhibit. 

(Don  I  Gardtner's  Dictionary;  Babtngtatii  JIfi 
tish  Biitany.) 

EDA  PHODON,  a  gentu  of  foMil  riafioid  " 
London  chiy  and  Bagshot  sand,  three  spe^ea. 

EDICTAL  LAW.  The  English  Equity  hw 
blance  to  the  Roman  Edictal  Law,  or  Sm  ft 
Honorarium,  as  it  is  often  called.  Ail  the  Hij 
magistrates  (magistratus  majores)  had  the  Jtis 
autliority  to  prcjuiulgate  Edicta.  These  mni 
were  Consuls^  Praetors,  Curule  AedilcA,  and  Cj 
virtue  of  this  iK>weT  a  magistrate  made  Kdieta  o 
temporary  ami  for  particular  occasions  (edic^ 
u]>on  entering  on  his  ofliee  he  promulgated 
M  hich  he  would  observe  in  the  exercise  of  kus 
|>cr]>etua).  These  Edicta  were  written  on  I 
(dlbum)  in  black  letters ;  the  headings  or  titlo 
the  Alba  were  placed  in  tlie  Forum,  in  sucbft 
they  could  be  read  by  a  standcr-by.  Those 
related  to  the  adminbtration  of  justice  had  an 
on  the  Roman  law ;  and  especially  the  Praetoris 
those  of  the  Curule  Aediles,  That  brsmch  of  Ui 
founded  on  the  Praetorian  Eklicta  was  d< 
toriiim,  or  Ilononirium,  because  the  Praetor 
offices  to  which  the  term  Ilonores  was  applied. 
w  ere  only  in  force  during  the  term  of  omce  ol 
tus  who  promulgated  them ;  but  his  sucoeanr 
or  all  of  his  predecessor's  Edicta,  and  henoe 
pion  of  '  transferred  edicts'  (tndaticia  edicta) 
kiter  Republic  the  Edicta  which  had  been' 
began  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the 
larly  on  the  forms  of  procedure.  About  the 
many  distinguished  jurists  began  to  write  t 
Edietum  (libri  ad  cdictnm).  Under  the  Emperoi 
were  rarer,  and  in  the  third  century  of  our 
Under  the  Empire  we  first  find  the  Edicta  of  th 
Urbi  mentioned  ;  but  these  must  be  considered 
the  Imperial  authority  (majestas  jjrincipis),  atid 
sembled  the  lmi>erial  Constitutions.  Under 
Hadrian,  a  compilation  was  made  by  his  msA 
Edictal  ndes  by  the  distingtiished  jurist  Salvhil 
conjunction  with  Servius  Cornelius,  whirJi 
the  name  of  Edietum  f>erpetuum.  This  Edi 
under  various  heads  or  titles,  such  as  thottH 
riage,  Tu tores,  Legata  (legacies),  and  so  oil 

By  the  term  Praetorian  Edict  the  Romans 
of  the  Praetor  Urlianus^  who  was  the  chief 
ployed  in  the  higher  administration  of  justice 
public.  The  Edicta  w  hieh  related  to  Pcrcgrini 
so  named  after  the  Praetor  Peregrinus ;  and 
were  cidlcd  Certsoria,  Consularia,  Aedllicia,  and 
times  an  Edict  of  importance  took  its  name 
w  ho  i)romulgated  it,  as  Carbonianum  EdictuRi. 
the  llonorariac  actiones,  those  which  the 
Edict  ]jermitted,  were  named  in  like  manner 
who  introduced  them.  Sometimes  an  " "" 
from  the  matter  to  which  it  referred, 
mlly  cited  the  Edicta  by  parts,  titles,  chai 
the  Edietum  Perpetoum  by  naming  the  initi 
Legitimi,  and  so  on ;  sometimes  they  air  cited 
to  their  contents.  Examples  of  Uiese  mcMki 
Edietum  occur  in  the  titles  of  the  fortj-thifvl 
*  Digest.'  (See  the  title  *  Quorum  BononmL') 
law  we  refer  to  certain  forms  of  proceedings  I 
actions  in  a  like  way,  as  when  we  say  Qjoo  Wi 
Impdit,  and  spe^  of  Qui  tarn  actions. 

The  JuH  Praetorium  is  defined  by  Papinian  (i^^ 
as  the  law^  which  tlie  Praetors  introfiuced  for  dK  " 
aiding,  sun  plying,  or  correcting  the  \nm  (jos 
view  to  tne  public  interest.  TIu 
nus  *  the  living  voice  of  the  ms  r  j  ;•, 

law,     (Z>fy,   i.    tit,  i,  8.)     The    i  nu  in: 
formed  (Jus  Praetorium),  was  a  body  of 
tinguicthed   by  this  name   from  thr  Jus  Ci' 
law  ;    the   opposition  resembled  that  of  tht 
Equity  and  Law,    In  its  complete  and  laiige 
Romanorum,  or  the  Law  of  tnis  AooMHis,  of 
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the  Jus  PrAPtorium ;  but  in  Hs  nairowor  smisp  Jus 
w«  contrasleti,  as  alremly  explained,  witli  ihe  Jus 

origin  of  the  Roman  edictal  Law  h  pUiitly  to  be 

to  the  imperfections  of  the  old  Jus  CivMe,  and  to  the 
of  gruduaJiv  modtfying'  law  and  procedure  accord- 
to  the  changiii^  circumstiinecs  of  the  times.     It  was  an 
method  of  doing  tliis  than  by  direct  legislation,     Nu* 
modern  treatises  contain  a  view  of  the  origin  and 
of  the  Roman  Jus  Fmietoriuin,  tliough  on  some  points 
"  complete  uniformity  of  opinion. 
ig»  Injititutianfn^  vol,  i. ;    rucUla^   Cur  sub  der  In- 
vol.  i.  p.   293  ;    Savigny^   Gcsckichfe  cfes  /<wm, 
TOl,  i. ;   Uefllter,  Uie  Ocmrwrnie  des  Edi(*teAy  Hhfin, 
Jut  J  writ.  i.  p.  51  ;    E.  fc^chrader,  Die  Prdtoritnihtn 
tder  Rimer,  1815.) 

WARDS,   RICIJARD,  one  of  our  earlie&t  dramatic 

was  bom  in  t^omersctshirn   in    1523.     He  was  edu- 

«l  Oxford,  in  Corpus  Chri?ti  College,  where  he  was 

*''  -  srholarand  fellow  :  he  took  his  dcpree  of  Master 

r.     Removinp:  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was  made, 

j^  of  Eli2aboth*s  reiern,  one  of  the  gcnllrmen 

Chapel,  and  master  of  the  children  there,  a 

t^^aged  him  in  theatncai  numagemcnt.     He  is 

of  as  a  dramatic  poet  in  the  year  1564-5;  and  his 

i«  fnid  to  have  taken  place  in  liCG.     Although  he  is 

lied  for  his  dramatic  works  by  Futtenham  (no 

judg-e),  who  sets  him  down  as  one  of  the  two 

m  comedy  and  interlude,  we  learn  the  names  of 

two  of  his  dramas.    One  of  the.se,  ^  Pal^mon  and 

never  printed,  and  is  tost :  the  other,  '  The  ex- 

sdie  of  two  the  moste  faithfuMest  freendes  Damon 

'  was  printed  in  a  blark-letter  4to.  in  1571,  a<rain^ 

4to.  1582,  and  is  includrd  in  the  firai  volume 

y's  *  Old  Plays/     Edwards  also  wrote  some  of  the 

inserted  in  *  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises,'   1575, 

ed    in    the  '  British  Biblio^rrapher,'  and  a  death-bed 

called  *  Edwards' Soul- Knell.'     His  name  is  intert^st* 

belonging  to  one  of  the  rude  founders  of  our  drama ; 

Burvivinsr  play,  in    its  inartificial  structure  and  rni- 

and  un^rama'tic  details,  offers  little  that  can  attract 

il  the  Ftudent  of  literary  antiquity.     *  The  serious  jK>r- 

•vs  Mr.  Collier  very  justly,  *  are  unvaried  and  heavy, 

lighter  scenes  grotesque  without  being  homorou.q.* 

The  terms  Efi  and  Newt  are  ap|)licd  almost  in- 

itcly  to  all  the  sjjccies  of  lizards  which  ore  found  in 

itish   Islands.     The  word    lizard  is  evidently  formed 

laeerta,  and  is  comparatively  modern.     Eft  and  Nevi  t 

old    Saxon  words.     Eft  seems  to  be  more  usually 

to  the  land  animals,  one  of  the  most  common   of 

is  the  zootQca  irivipara,  and  another  less  common,  the 

oifi/is^   both  of  which   are  described  in  the   article 

;,  P,  C,  pp.  132,  133.     Newt  is  more  commonly 

to  the  animals  which  inhabit  ponds,  wet  ditches^  and 

'  j^'cs,  such  as  the  iriton  enstaltts  (the  great  water- 

'm  pu7u:ialits  (the  common  smooth  newt),  and 

*^«:(  if_>,  of  which  a  description  is  given  under  Sala- 

ittD^,   P.  C,  pp.  332^336;  and   also   in   the   Penny 

itme  for  1843,  p.^T  (No,  703). 

iG-TRADE.     In  1836  the  value  of  eggs  exported  from 

kd  to  Great  Britain  was  6d,6S7/,  ;  and   |>ernaiis  at  the 

kt  time  il  may  exceed  100,000/.     At  4d.  per  dozen  the 

r  of  eggs  which  this  sum  would  p^jrchasc  would  be 

)«000<       From    France    and    Belgium     wo    imported 

1,000  egGTS  in  1840;  on  which  the  duty  of  one  [jenny 

Keen  jiroduced  34,450/.     Nine-tcutlis  of  the  foreign  eggs 

lom  France.     The  departments  nearest  to  England,  from 

ba  de  Calais  to  Ln  Manebe,  arc  visited  by  the  dealers, 

tieir  purchases  often  produce  a  scarcity  in  the  country 

^U.     At  most  of  the  ports  of  these  depart  men  ts,  from 

b  to  Cherbourg,  some  vessels  are  employed  in  the  ^^- 

k     The   weight  of  80,000,000  eggs  is  not  far  short  of 

I  tons.    In  the  last  three  years  the  importations  ol  foreign 

lirei^  as  follow  :— 

'  1842  ,  .  .  89,548,747 

1843  .  ,  .         70,415,931 

1844  .  ,  .         67^487,920 
consumption  of  eggs  at  Paris  is  estimated  at  one  hun- 

inilJionE  of  e^gs  a  year. 

'RA,  a  locality  in  Bohemia,  famous  for  fossil  Infusoria, 
lly  Campilodisctis,  which  comprises  nearly  the  whole 
white  pulverulent  mass.    (Montell,  Medals  of  CrmHon^ 
«33.) 

r.  c.  8.,  No.  m. 


EIDOGRAPn,  from  the  Greek  words  iIc*of,  a  forra»  and 
7f»a<^w,  ilruw,  is  an  instnmient  invented  in  the  year  1821,  by 
the  la  re  Professor  Wallace  of  Edinburgh,  and  deacriJxHj  in 
the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh/  vol. 
xiii.  It  is  a  S|»edes  of  pantograph^  and,  like  the  latter,  it  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  copying  plans  or  other  drawings  on 
the  same  or  on  dillerent  scales. 


A  ro^l  or  beam  AB  of  brass,  30  inches  long  and  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  sqaare,  and  made  hollow  for  the  sake  of  being  light, 
elides  freely  through  a  hollow  rectangular  socket  C,  whose 
length  is  4i  inches;  from  the  lower  surface  of  this  socket 
projects  a  steel  pin  of  a  conical  form,  and  serving  as  an  axis  ; 
the  pin  entering  into  a  tube  of  a  Cf>rresponding  form  which 
standa  vertically  on  a  cylindrical  mass  D  of  metal.  The  mass 
servea  as  a  Imse  for  the  whole  instrunjeut ;  and  while  the  beam 
AB  may  slide  horizontally  in  the  socket  C,  it  is  capable  of 
turning  with  the  socket  upon  the  vertical  axis  in  the  tube. 
Each  end  of  the  beam  AB  carries  a  short  tube  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  through  this  passes  the  con  i  cad  axle  of  a  wheel  or 
pulley  E  or  F,  which  is  placed  below  the  beam :  these  wheels 
are  precisely  etjuol  in  diameter,  and  are  capable  of  turning 
freely  on  their  centres  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

TFic  vertical  edge  of  each  of  these  wheels  is  grooved  so  as 
!o  receive  a  piece  of  \&ty  thin  watch-spring  a  E  (t^  c  F  d  ; 
and  the  ends  a  and  c,  6  and  d  are  connected  bv  a  steel  wire ; 
the  pieces  of  watch-spring  are  made  fast  near  E  and  F  to  the 
circumferences  of  the  wheels  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
slipping  on  those  circumferences;  a  small  movement  for  the 
sake  or  adjustment  only  l^^ing  allowed.  Swivel  screws  at  cand 
d  serve  to  tighten  or  rt^lax  tlic  band  as  may  l>e  necessary. 

Under  each    of  ihe  wheels  E,  F,  is  fixed   a   rectangnrar 
socket  similar  to  C,  ond  in  this  slides,  horizontally,  a  rect- 
angular arm  G  II ,  K  L,  each  of  which  Is  274-  inches  long ; 
these   arms,  which  turn  with  the  wheels  E  and   F,  are  ad-<| 
Justed  by  means  of  the  screws  at  c  and  d,  so  as  to  be  always'i 
prallcl  to  one  another.     At  L  is  fixed  a  Iracing  point,  like  1 
that  of  a  pantograph  ;  and  at  G  a  pencil  in  a  socket  or  tulie;  J 
the  tracer  and  pencil  are  to  be  always  in  a  straight  line,  passiiup  1 
through  the  common  axis  of  the  mass  D,  and  cif  the  socket  C.  i 
The  ]ienc]l  is  made  to  press  gently  on  the  paper  by  weight*, 
but  it  is  cajiable  of  being  raised  from  thence  at  pleasure  by  meana 
of  a  lever,  one  end  of  w  hich  is  connected  with  the  socket 
which  carries  it,  and  to  the  other  is  attached  a  string  which  k 
to  be  pulled  by  the  operator  when  necessary  :  this  movement 
of  the  t)cncil  carrier  is  facilitated  by  means  of  imaU  frictioa 
rollers, 

'J  he  beam  AB  is  divided  on  its  upper  face  in  100  or  1000 
equal  ports,  and  divisions  equal  to  these  are  set  on  the  upper 
face  of  each  ann  GH,  KL,  Bv  these  divisions  tlie  distances 
of  A  and  B  froui  the  nxis  of  b  ujay  have  any  given  ratio 
to  one  another,  and  AG,  BL  may  respectively  be  made 
equal  to  the  last-mentioned  distances.  Thus,  the  isosceles 
triangles  GAD,  DBL  will  always  lie  similar  to  one  another ; 
and  3ie  figure  described  by  the  movement  of  the  (pencil  at  G 
will  be  similar  to  the  original  figure  over  which  the  tracer  at 
L  may  be  made  to  pass.  Consequently,  a  given  plan  or 
drawing  may  be  enlarged  or  reducid  in  any  required  pro* 
portion. 

Profesisor  Wallace  contrived  an  instrument  which  he  called 
a  *  Chorograph,*  for  describing  on  poiM?r  any  triangle,  havings 
one  side  am!  all  its  angles  given  ;  also  for  constructing  two 
siinibr  triangles  on  two  given  straight  lines,  having  the  angles, 
given.     See  *  Geometrical  Theorems,'  &c.    By  \\  illiam  Wal*  ] 
lace,  LL,D.     Edinbur^^h,  1839. 

ELiEODENDRON.  {From  IXaja^  an  olive,  and  divipov,  J 
a  tree).  A  genus  of  plants  Iwlonging  to  the  natural  order] 
Celastracae.  It  has  a  5-parted  calyx ;  5  expanding  linear-  _ 
oblong  petals  ;  a  five-angled  very  thick  flesby  disk  :  5  aiithef»«" 
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Ift^rted  Into  the  mnpfdn  of  the  disk  ;  tlio  filaments  at  length 
recurved  ;  anthers  with  a  thick  connective,  roundish,  opening 
lon^tudtnatty  ;  the  ovary  immersed  in  the  disk,  2'C<?lled  ;  the 
^9\ues  2  in  each  cell ;  the  style  short,  conical ;  the  stigma 
simple,  obtuse  ;  the  fruit  dropaceou?^  dry,  or  j>ul|*y  }  the  nut 
1-2  celled  ]  the  seeds  usually  solitary,  with  a  membranaceous 
or  ipongy  integument  erect*  The  species  are  smtttl  trees 
MTith  opposite  entire  glabrous  leaves, 

£.  ffiaucmn  has  elliptical  serrated  leaves,  hardly  3  limes 
longer  than  the  petioles ;  the  cymes  loose,  nearly  the  length 
of  the  leaves  ;  the  flowera  pentandrou?.  It  is  a  small  tree, 
about  fourteen  feet  in  heigrht,  and  i*  a  native  of  Ceylon  and 
CoromiuideL  The  tree  has  been  intnxloced  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ceylon  under  the  name  of  Ccylon-toa.  It  has  leaver  like 
those  of  the  tea- plan t,  but  it  doc«  n<*t  appear  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  that  plant. 

E.  Roxburghii  hm  oblong  scrrato-crcnate,  opposite  and 
idtemate,  hard,  smooth,  shining  leaver  about  4  inches  long 
and  2  inches  broad,  with  the  petioles  }  of  an  inch  long: 
the  cj'mes  gr^obular,  and  three  times  the  length  of  the 
petioles.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  pnrts  of  India. 
It  possesses  powerful  astringent  proj>erties,  but  is  not  used  as 
*^  internal  medicine. 

The  fruit  of  all  the  species  resembles  that  of  the  olive, 
and  hence  the  generic  name.  E.  orieniak  is  a  native  of  the 
Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  where  it  is  called  by  the  French 
Bais  d^  Olive,  B.  Argam  contains  in  its  fruit  a  fixed  oil  like 
the  common  olive,  which  is  used  by  the  Moors  for  the  same 
ptirpose  as  olive  oil  is  nsed  in  Europe. 

The  tpecies  of  Elaeodendron  will  grow  freely  in  a  tniiture 
of  loam  and  jieat,  and  rijjened  cuttings  will  root  in  sand  under 
u  hand-glass. 

(Lindley,  Flora  Medica;  Loudon,  Ent^clop<fdm  of 
Plants ;  Don,  Gardener^s  Dicttonartf.) 

ELATHRIUM.     [CALomTLLnM,  P.  C,  8] 

ELA'SMODUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Ptacoid  fishes,  from  the 
London  day.     (Egerton.) 

ELASTIC  BANDS,  in  Machinery,  [Wbicels,  P.  C,  p. 
3112;  Caoutchodc,  P.  C.  S,,  p.  283.] 

ELATE  BIN.     [CHEMigTBT,  P.  C.  8.] 

ELATINA'CEa^,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
Lind ley's  Calycose  group  of  polypetalous  Exogcns.  The 
sepals  are  8-5,  distinct  or  slightly  connate  at  the  base  ;  tlie 
petals  hypogynous,  alternate  with  the  sepals;  the  stamens 
nypogynoii9,  usually  twice  as  numerous  us  the  ptals ;  the 
ovary  with  from  3  to  5  cells,  an  eoual  number  of  styles,  and 
capitate  stigmas;  the  fruit  capsular,  3-5  celled,  with  the 
valves  alternate  with  the  septa,  which  usually  aflhere  to  a 
central  axis;  the  seeds  numerou;^,  with  a  stniight  cuibryo, 
whose  radicle  is  turned  to  the  hiliim,  and  little  albumen,  'f  be 
■pedes  belonging  to  this  order  are  annual  plants  wilh  fistulous 
rooting  stems,  and  opposite  stipulate  leaves,  inhabitants  of 
marshy  places. 

This  order  is  nearly  allied  to  Caryophyllc®,  from  wbicb 
it  has  been  separated  hy  Cambe&^edes,  on  account  of  the 
different  organization  of  the  seeds,  capsules,  and  stigmas. 
It  agreea  with  Hyjjcricace^E  in  many  jioints,  and  especially  in 
pOMeoning  receptacles  for  resinous  si^cretions,  but  difters  in 
naytng  a  persistent  central  axis  in  the  fruit,  definite  stamens, 
and  so  forth.  The  species  are  found  in  marshy  places  and 
under  water  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  Cambessedes  arranged 
three  genera  in  this  order  : 

1,  mcrimeta  (named  in  honour  of  Proapero  Merimes,  an 
old  botanist),  with  a  5-parred  calyx;  5  petab;  10  stamens; 
6  styles;  a  5-valved,  5-celled,  many-seeded  cajjsule,  the 
valves  separating,  and  bent  in  a!  the  margins  so  us  to  ronsti- 
tote  dissepiments.  This  is  a  South  Amencan  genus,  of  which 
l>ut  one  8|>ecies,  the  M.  armarioides^  a  native  of  Braal,  has 
been  described. 

^  2.  Bergia  (after  Peter  Jonas  Befgius,  professor  of  natural 
histoiyat  Stockholm,  and  author  of  several  works  on  Ijotaiiy), 
with  a  5-parted  calyx  ;  5  petals ;  5  styles  approximate ;  the 
cajksule  5-valvcd,  5-cclled  from  the  edges  of  the  ccdl  being 
bent  innards.  There  are  four  species ;  one  is  a  native  of 
Egypt,  one  of  Java,  one  of  tlie  East  Indies,  and  one  of  the 
Cape  of  Go<^  Hone. 

3.  Elatim,  with  a  calyx  3-4  iiarted  ;  3-4  petaU ;  3-4  or 
6*8 stamens ;  3-4  styles  ;  the  capsules  3-4  colled,  many-seeded, 
the  seeds  cylindrical,  terete,  straight,  or  bent.  There  are  five 
specii^s  of  this  genus, 

E,  Ht/dropjficr,  water-pepper,  has  opposifc  leaves  shoHer 
than  then-  petioles,  the  fiowcrs  stalked  or  nearly  sessile,  with 
KitamcnH  and  4  ovate  petals  j  the  capsule  roundish,  depressed, 
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4-celled,  the  seedt  bent  aloaost  dDobte,  [ 

cell.     It  has  rutie-colourecf  flow»M.     tt  t* 

and  is  very  common  in  grouin: 

out  France.     It  is  a  very  rmn 

been  found  only  in  Wales  and  ireiana.     Jb. 

note  ]>l»nt  haviirig  6  stamcna.   It  Ibnm  aniU  aoMnl 

water,  and  is  eommon  in  France  but  nam  m  Gf«il 

j^,  tripetahy  of  Smith  is  identical  with  thi*  apeiiiv.  i 

dra  has  been  found  in  tlie  netg-Kboorhood  of  EaM 

alsinastrum  is  found  near  Paris. 

(Don,  Gardener's  IHctionArw;  BdbiiHrtBiL,  Bri,  J 

ELDER,     [Sambuccs,  P.  C.l 

ELDON,  JOHN  SCOTT,  EARL  OT.fmtm^ 
nent  station  which  he  ultimately  held  hvm  t 
beginning.  His  family  has  been  fttated  <o  ki 
apparently  a  branch  of  the  Scotts  of  Balweule^  h 
which  the  ^unous  Michael  Scott,  of  the  thlrteealli  d 
supposed  to  have  belonged  [P.  C.  txi.  101] ;  Iwe  kri 
is  no  sort  of  evidence  whatever.  All  that  is  kfio««| 
ancestry  is  that  his  grandfather  is  reported  by  Im 
have  been  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  cod-fitter  it  M 
and  a  man  of  very  good  repute ;  he  is  described  kl 
document,  of  the  year  1716,  as  William  Seott  •f  1 
(one  of  the  streets  of  that  town),  yeoman.  The>lM 
which  he  is  so  mentioned  is  the  indenture  by  wifcl 
of  the  same  names,  was  bound  appn>T]tice  far  the  m 
of  seven  years,  to  a  member  of  the  NevreMtle  m$ 
hostmen,  or  ostmen,  a  name  of  disputed  etyintiogyti 
appears  to  include  diHerent  descriptions  of  deslen  ia ' 
commodity  of  the  place,  coal.  This  Mr,  Willaia  8 
father  of  Irord  El  don.  followed  the  bosiness  of  mhm 
a  coal -fitter,  defined  by  his  son's  biographer  to  It  *  I 
who  conducts  the  stales  between  the  owner  and  tti 
taking  the  shipper's  order  for  the  coatii»oditir,  Wfd 
cargo  to  him,  and  receiving  from  him  tbe  pieeol 
owner,'  In  this  line  he  pro?prred  so  much  that  at  I 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  6th  November,  17T6,  Ir 
to  have  left  to  his  family,  including  what  Mmie  «f  \ 
previously  received  from  him,  property  to  tfce  aoM 
tween  thirtv  and  forty  thousand  jKrands. 

Mr.  William  Scott  was  twice  married.  Bj  ^i^ 
Isabella  Noble,  who  died  January,  1734,  be  mi  ll 
drcn,  all  of  whose  descendants  are  extttict ;  by  U 
Jane  Atkinson,  daughter  of  Henrr  Atkfnsaii, 
Newcastle,  whom  he  mfimo^t  \n  Aitfust,  1T40, 
thirteen  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  son,  VHSSm 
wards  Lord  Stowell,  was  bom  in  1745,  and  oC  wl 
was  the  eighth.  He  was  bom  in  1761 — m  hi 
on  the  4tb  of  June — at  his  father's  hotiae  in  Livve4ri 
cosile,  the  site  of  which  is  now  ^cinW  fimrpM 
smaller  houses,  partly  taken  in  to  v  -*trT  S» 

is  said  to  have  one  day  stated  in  tn  uf  Chm 

he  wns  bom  in  a  chare-foot,  as  the  lower  i 
lanes  or  chares  ait!  called. 

John  Scott  was  educated,  with  i 
and  Henry,  at  the  royal  grammar  !  ]m  tM 

commonly  called  the  Head  School^  w  here  ibe  hod  I 
the  lie  v. 'Hugh  Moiaes,  a  rcipectable  acboUor  woA  p 
teacher,  but  one  who  did  not  spare  the  rod.  Wii 
to  Oxford  in  17G1.  [Stoweix,  LoitD,  P.  C.  8.1  It 
father's  intention  to  bring  up  John  to  hts  own  bai 
when  he  was  making  arrangements  for  that  uaiyHM 
William  wrote  home  from  Oxford  adriali^  nHI  bi 
sent  up  to  him ;  '  I  can/  he  said^  *  do  betterlbr  hiinbl 
cordiugly,  on  the  15th  of  May  of  that  ycc,  be  wm- 
commoner  of  University  College.  On  The  1 1  tb  of  Ji 
he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  his  college, 
completed  his  sii teen th  year;  he  took  lib 
20th  February,  1770 ;  gained,  in  17T1,  tb<*< 
of  '20/.  for  an  English  prose  essay 
Disadvantages  of  Foreign  Travel  A 

Collection  of  tlie  Oxford  English  i  nu^  t^aaBfA 
forfeited  his  fellowship  by  running  off,  on  At  I 
vember,   1772,   with   Miss   £lizabt«ih   Svirteet,  ' 
A u bono  Surtees,  Esq.,  banker,  of  Newcsstlet  i 
ried  at  Blackshiels  in  Scotland,   the  next  ^,    T\ 
father  was  very  angry ;  and  it  was  soiDe  littW  ite  I 
was  reconciled ;  but  at  last  he  a^n'eod  to  grr»  blH 
prtion  of  1000/.,  Mr.  Scott  nuStin^  o^rer  m  I " 
mm.     Meanwhile^  It  is  said^  a  meer  of  Ne 
of  the  family,  who  was  well  to  do  in  the 
offered    to   take   the   young   man  hito 
was  only  another  iateHeretice  of  bii  < 
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,  froin  closing  with  this  proposal. 

[  ko  should  enter  into  holy  orders 
tlefti  living  fcU  vacant  during  the  twelve 
OiKC.  as  they  are  called^  for  which  he  was  still 
Eolil  kk  fellowship;  that  event  did  :  ' 
wmde  up  bis  mind,  it  is  said  with  soni' 
MTofetaion  of  the  law.  He  had  enteri.ii  mjsumji  .» 
m  Middle  Temple  in  January,  1773  ;  and  he  took 
gif  |iia«u>r  of  arts  an  the  13th  of  February  in  the 
If  these  dates,  which  we  take  from  Twiai'a 
d  EldoQi  and  which  are  there  aupportod  by  doeu- 
kdence,  be  correct,  it  will  follow  tnat  there  is  an 
in  Lori  Eldon'sown  statement  therein  quoted  (voL 
Km  what  is  called  his  Anecdote  Book,  according 
I  ia  made  to  ha\e  given  op  '  the  purpo«e  of  taking 
>re  entering  himst^lf  as  a  student  at  the  Temple, 
reiaarks,  indeed,  that  hia  relinquUhment  of  the 
■king  ordera  was  at  this  time  ^  but  inchoate/ 
be  jeari  1774  aud  1775  he  held  the  o£ec  of  n 
ilvertitj  College,  where  his  brother  Will  jam  was 
iesuor  tutor ;  but  it  is  believed  that  all  he  did  in 

rmm  to  attend  to  the  law  studies  of  some  of  the 
the  coUe^.  He  received  none  of  the  emob' 
I  office.  One  or  both  of  these  years  also  he  read 
btrea,  as  de^mXy  for  Sir  Hobert  Chambers,  the 
olesior ;  and  for  this  service  he  had  60/.  a  year. 

enough,  the  first  lecture  he  had  to  read  was  ujyon 
I  &  5  FhiL  and  M,,  c.  b,  'Of  young  men  Tuiming 
BftMieos  ;^  and  it  so  chanced  that  ho  had  to  deliver 
4jr  AlV(ir  i^  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  without 
iord  that  was  in  it,  *  Fancy  me  reading,'  he  said, 
I  the  story  long  aftemardi,  'with  about  one  him- 
nrtjr  hay  a  all  giggling  at  the  professor.  Such  & 
lienoe  no  one  ever  had/ 

I  wa*  t-^^UM  to  the  bar*  on  the  £»th  of  Februuiry, 
ih  up  witli  his  wife  to  London,  and  took 

ie  lor  Street,  from  which  he  soon  after 

another  in  Carey  Street.  He  naturally  joined  the 
irciiiti  but  it  was,  as  usual,  some  time  before  he 
ike  much  by  bis  practiee.  Indeed  after  a  trial  of 
B  yei&rs  hb  prospects  of  ftieceas  in  London  seemed 
log,  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  settling  a^ 

counael  in  hi*  nativH  trmn,  when,  in  July^  1788, 
glr  .      .  -  Ity  his  argument  in  the 

ki  C.  503),  heard  before 

6i'v»tu,  .tiaaur  ut  Mn-  twJIs ;  and  into  *till  more 
bomas's  judgment,  whieh  was  adverse  to  his  «'lient, 

I  in  March,  1780,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Tburlow,  in 
HJth  Scott's  n^ii^oni »);>-,  which  has  dL-eided  all  aimi- 
It  ever  since.  The  question  was  what  should  he 
ni  of «  number  of  shares  into  which  a  testator  had 

II  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  hu  real  estates 
jvidedt  iti^  P^^ty  ^Li  whom  he  had  given  the  share 
hii'iog  died  in  the  testator  s  lifetime.  Mr*  Scott 
btt  the  share,  being  land,  at  the  death  of  the  tes* 

10  the  beir-at-lawt  E^en  tor  some  time  after  this 
ever  he  still  retained  the  idea  of  settling  in  New- 
had  actually  made  a  house  be  taken  for  him  in  that 
Ach  he  had  also  accepted  the  Recordership.  One 
iOtly  1780,  he  did  not  go  the  circuit,  because  he 
Ibrd  it ;  he  had  already,  to  use  his  own  words,  bor- 
I  brother  for  iMjveral  circiiii*^  without  getting  ade- 

E*  )Q,     But  when  matters  were  in  this  state  he 
td  such  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  hk»> 
Okse  (that  of  Clithcroe)  l^eibre  a  oommUtae 
IB  ci  Commons  as  st  once  changed  his  |>osition, 

11  hia  plana  for  the  future.  Having  been  applied 
ipeoce  of  the  counsel  who  was  to  have  led,  Mr. 
ihm  refusal  of  the  next  coun:jel  to  lead  because  he 
pu^»  was  per^tiaded  to  take  the  conduct  of  tiie 
«r  houn'  notice.  It  lusted  for  hftcen  days.  '  It 
oor  enough)'  said  he,  relating  tlie  circumstances  in 

'  but  1  began  to  be  rich  before  it  was  dune :  they 
f  guineas  at  the  boginninp; ;  then  there  were  ten 
fj  day,  and  five  guineas  every  evening  for  a  con* 
acre  money  than!  could  count.  But,  t^etter  still, 
i#  tlie  cause  gave  me  time  (o  make  myself  tho* 
liBMiled  with  the  law/  He  was  beaten  in  the 
iw  one  vote ;  but  the  ability  he  had  shown  did  not 
bliah  his  reputadoD* 

fbt  of  leavmg  London  was  now  abandoned  ;  bis 
m  tbii  lime  Increased  rapidly  ;  and  in  June,  I7ft3, 
lgi0O  of  the  coalition  ininistiy  of  Lord  North  and 


Mr.  Fojc,  and  the  great  seal  on  Lord  Thurlow's  rFsignation 
being  put  into  commission,  he  was  one  of  several  junior  coun* 
scl  who  were  called  within  the  Imr.  Er&klne  was  another  ; 
and  it  was  at  first  intended  to  give  precedence  to  him  and  Mr. 
,  both  of  w  horn  were  Scott's  juniors ;  but  to  this  ar- 
'■nt  the  latter  firmly  refused  to  submit;  aud  his  patent, 
.X.-.  uiiituately  drawn  out,  gave  him  precedence  next  after  the 
king's  counsel  then  being,  and  after  Harry  Peckliam,  who  had 
been  made  one  a  few  days  previously,  and  had  been  placed 
before  Krskine,  though  Erskine's  patent  was  of  earlier  date. 
A  few  days  after  he  received  this  promotion,  he  was,  as  is 
customary,  made  a  bencher  of  his  Inn  of  Court. 

About  the  same  time  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Weobly,  through  the  patronage  of  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, with  whom  however  he  stipulated  that  he  should  not 
be  expected  uniformly,  or  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  repre- 
sent his  lordship's  opinions.  The  election  took  place  on 
the  IGth  of  Juno.  He  and  Erikiue  both  made  their 
maiden  spcechci  in  the  same  debate,  that  on  the  20th  of 
November,  about  a  week  af\er  the  opening  of  the  session,  on 
a  motion  connected  with  the  famous  India  bill,  which  even- 
tually upset  Fox*s  government.  The  two  young  lawyers 
were  however  on  opposite  aides-- Erskine  with  ministers^ 
Scott  witli  Pitt  and  the  party  destined  soon  after  to  come  into 
power.  The  Coalition  ministry  was  turned  out  on  the  18th 
of  December ;  and  on  the  24th  of  March,  1784,  the  king  pro- 
rogued, and  the  next  day  dissolved,  parliament,  after  the  on- 
position  to  Pitt  and  the  new  government  hud  been  gradually 
brought  down  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  divisions  to  a 
nuyority  of  one.  Mr,  Scott  was  again  returned  for  Weobly  ; 
and  in  the  new  parliament  he  took  a  prominent  {lart  in  most 
of  llic  legal  questions  that  came  bcfof^  liie  House.  In  the 
session  of  1 7 S3,  on  the  9th  of  March,  he  spoke  and  voted  with 
Fox  against  ministers  on  one  of  the  ouestunia  eonttected  with 
the  sreat  Westminster  scrutiny ;  ana  his  speech  was  oonsi- 
dered  to  have  established  the  doctrine  *  that  the  election  must 
hafiimlly  closed  before  the  return  of  the  writ,  and  that  the 
writ  roust  be  returned  on  or  before  the  day  specified  in  it/ 
Th^  principle  tlie  govommetit  soon  after  consented  lo  enact 
»s  law  by  the  statute  25  Geo.  III.  c,  84,  *  To  limit  the  dtira- 
don  of  polls  and  scrutinies.* 

In  March,  17«7,  Mr.  Soott  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
bishopric  and  county  pdatine  of  Durlwmi,  by  the  bishop,  who 
was  a  brother  of  Lord  Tburlow ,  and  had  just  been  translated 
to  the  see.  In  June,  1788,  on  Lord  Mansfield's  resignation 
and  the  appointment  of  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon  as  his  successor  in 
the  chief-iusticeship  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  attorney - 
general,  Mr.  Pep|>er  Arden,  was  made  master  of  ihe  rolls,  m 
room  of  Kenyon  i  the  solicitor-general,  Sir  Archibald  Mac* 
donald,  b«>came  attorney- general ;  aud  the  office  of  solicitor- 
general  was  c^njerred  on  Scott.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
also  knighted,  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  re-elected  for 
Weobly ;  aud  he  was  a  fourth  time  returned  for  the  same 
place  to  the  new  parliament  whicli  met  in  November,  17^. 
lie  held  the  office  of  solicitor-general  till  Febnian^  1793, 
when  ho  was  made  attoniey-genera!  on  the  promotion  of 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonaid  to  the  place  of  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Excbecjuer,  On  this  occasion  he  was  returned  a  fifth 
time  for  Weobly.  To  the  next  parliimient,  whieh  met  in 
September,  1796,  the  Ust  in  which  he  sat  as  a  memlier  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  returned,  along  with  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  for  the  0uke  of  Newcastle's  borough  of  Borough- 
bridge. 

The  period  of  Sir  John  Scott's  tenure  of  the  office  of 
attomey-genorid  extends  to  the  year  1799.  ll  is  memorable 
for  the  atate  trials  connected  with  the  political   excitement 

(produced  in  tins  country  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
ievolution.  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving,  Margarot,  and  fierald. 
had  all  bet^n  convicted  of  sedition  in  Scotland,  and  sentonceq 
to  fourteen  years'  transportation,  when  in  October,  1794, 
Hardy,  Hoiin  Tooke,  Phelwall,  Hoi  croft,  and  their  asso- 
ciate**, were  indicted  for  hi^h  treaaon  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Only  Hartiy,  Tooke,  and  ThelwaU  were  tiled;  all  ihnoo 
were  acquitted  \  and  the  prosecutions  against  the  other  \m- 
soiiers  were  dropped.  Tnere  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  w  i&dom  of  the  course  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment on  this  occasion,  but  perhaps  too  much  stress  has  com* 
monly  been  laid  on  the  smgle  fact  that  none  of  the  trials 
issued  in  a  conviction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evi- 
dence, although  it  was  held  insuthcieut  to  supprt  ibe  cluirffe 
of  high  treason,  produced  an  immense  effect  u|)uii  the  pubRe 
mind ;  and  the  accused  were  dismtaaed  from  tl|e  Imr  unharmed^ 
but  to  a  great  extent  disarmed.     The  attorney -gcneml  na« 
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tiirally  camo  tn  for  a  i^irintnnttl  filiarc  of  dio  obloqriy  whirh  the 
pnMit4din|G:s  eintetl ;  Imt  \m  demt^anour  in  the  ronduet  o\' 
i\w  triab  was  admittcti  on  nil  hands  to  have  been  chnracteris^tl 
by  modcrfttion  and  ^ood  teinp«?r.  His  answer  to  the  question 
fo  often  asked, — Why  he  had  not  pposccuted  for  a  iiiisd^- 
njcanour  ?  always  was,  that  in  his  deliberate  niiiiiion  the 
oftcncti  was  ircason  or  nothinr  \  but  he  never  could  get  over 
the  next  question,  Ilow  could  any  one  expect  a  jury  to  con- 
vict of  treaaon,  when  it  required  a  sfieech  of  elevt^  hours  to 
state  tlie  charge  ?  In  his  own  written  aeconnt  however,  its 
quoted  by  Mr.  Twisa  from  (Jie  *  Anecdote-Book/  vol.  i.  pp. 
282-2e6/lie  liiys  tiie  prinei|>al  stress  upon  the  desirableness  of 
bringing  out  all  the  eyitlcticc,  Ilia  words  are^  *  The  mass  of 
evidence,  in  my  jntigment,  wil3  such  as  oti^ht  to  go  to  the 
jury  for  tlieir  opinion,  whether  they  were  piiUy  or  not  j^ilfy 
of  treason.  Unl^^s  the  whole  evidenct^  was  laid  before  the 
jnry,  it  wTSidd  ha%'e  been  Impossible  tlint  the  country  couM 
ever  have  been  made  tnJly  acijuaioted  with  ihe  tlan|2fer  lo 
which  it  was  exposed  ;..,.,  and  it  appojired  to  me  to  be 
more  essential  to  seeurin»  tho  [mWic  safety  that  the  whole  of 
their  tranpaetions  ghould  be  pubhahed,  than  thai  Qny  of  these 
individuals  should  be  convietcd,' 

In  July,  1799,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Jame&  Eyre,  Chief  Justice 
ti\'  the  Common  Fleas,  Sir  John  Scott  elainied  and  obtained 
that  nftice,  apreeinp  at  the  same  time  to  go  into  the  Ilonse  of 
Lords.  His  title  of  Baron  Eltlon  was  taken  fron^  a  tnanor  of 
thai  name,  consisting-  of  abt>ve  1*^00  acres,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  which  he  had  ijarclmstHi  for  2 '2, 000/,  in  17frJ-  It 
appears  from  Loni  Ehlon  «  fee  books,  as  tar  m  they  have  been 
preserved,  that  his  annual  reeeipts  when  at  the  \mr  had  been 
ill  1785,  6064/. ;  in  17«6,  6833^;  in  1787,  7600/.  ;  in  17eH, 
S410/.;  in  i78t),  9559/, :  in  1790,  MML  ;  in  179 i,  10/213/, ; 
in  1792,  90801.^  in  1793,  10,330/.;  in  1794,  U,592/.  ;  in 
1795,  11,149/.;  in  1796,  Iti.MO/.  ;  in  1797,  10,861/.;  and 
in  1798,  10,557/»  His  removal  to  the  bench  was  a  preut 
sacrifice  of  income,  but  he  considered  that  hiis  heahli  and 
eomfort  required  his  retirement  from  the  laborious  otHcc  of 
attomey-^eneraL  His  ehum  however  wta  at  first  opposed 
by  both  Fitt  and  Loughborough  the  chancellor,  both  of  wfcwm 
were  desirous  of  gfivinc  the  office  to  Sir  E»  Pepper  Arden, 
then  Master  of  the  Roils, 

When  it  became  known  that  Sir  John  Seott  was  to  l>e  the 
new  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Lord  Kenyon,  then 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Kind's  Bench,  publicly  congratulated  the 
profession  on  the  appointment  of  one,  who^  he  said,  would 
prohftbly  be  found  *  the  most  consummate  judge  that  ever  sate 
mjud^ent.'  And  Lord  Eldon  proved  an  admirable  com- 
mon law  jndgie.  *  On  the  bench  of  a  common  law  court,'  it 
is  ncmarkcd  by  ins  biographer,  *  no  scope  was  allowed  tc^his 
only  judicial  imperfection,  the  tendeney  to  hesitate.  .  .  , 
Comiiolled  to  decide  without  postfionemcnt,  Lord  Eldon  at  once 
established  the  highest  judicial  reputation;  a  reputation,  indeed, 
which  ttl^terwardswrimpjht  somewhat  disad van tagconaly  against 
hiiuaolf  when  lonl  chancel ior^  bv  showing  how  little  ground 
there  wa«  ibr  his  diffidence,  and  consequently  how  little  ne- 
ctssiky  for  his  dotibts  and  delays.*  He  was  also  much  attached 
to  hii  office,  and  to  the  end  of  bia  life  used  to  oxpnisa  the 
strtMig  regret  with  which  he  had  left  the  Court  of  Common 
PJeas, 

But  on  Lord  Loup:hborough'3  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal 
in  April,  1§01,  abcnit  a  month  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  suc- 
ceeded as  prime  minister  by  Mr»  Addin^n,  Lord  Eldon  tie- 
came  lord  chancellor  ( 14di  April).  His  own  account  was  that 
when  he  was  made  Chief  Jnstice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the 
king"  had  insisted  upon  his  giving  a  promiso,,  that,  whenever 
he  shoiild  cati  upon  him  to  take  the  office  of  ehancelhjr,  he 
would  do  so.  He  continued  to  hold  this  office  till  the  7th  of 
FebruaiTT  1806,  when^  on  the  accession  of  the  Wbi^  ministry 
of  Mr.  Foi  nnil  Lonl  Grcnville,  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Erskine  ;  ho  resumed  it  on  the  1st  of  April,  1807,  on  the  return 
of  his  party  to  power ;  and  he  finally  resigned  it  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1827,  when  Mr.  Canning  beeanio  prime  minister,  and 
the  Great  Seal  was  g-iren  ta  Lord  Lyndhurst.  He  was 
raised  lo  the  dignities  of  Viscount  Enconi'lxvpnd  Earl  of  Eldon 
in  1821. 

Lord  EHon*a  judiciol  character  has  been  elalxirately  drawn 
by  several  comjvetcnt  pens.  The  reader  may  be  especially 
referred  to  the  volumes  of  his  biographer,  Mr,  Twiss;  to  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  *  Law  Magazine,*  Nos,  41  to  44  in- 
cJusive  ;  and  to  tho  Seeond  Series  of  In^ord  Broogham'a  *  His- 
torical Sketches  of  Statesmeu  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
George  IIL'  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  in  legal  kern- 
ing he  never  had  a  snperiorj  if  he  bad  an  equal,  in  Westmin- 


ster Hall ;  and,  r1  though  hi*  IntollecJt  < 
his   general    powers   of  mtnd   of  • 
the  anitenrss  and  subtlety  with  which  h»  i 
fcssional  knowledge  he  ^-as  perhaps  un 
that  ever  stxt  upon  the  beneK.     Tee  grott  I 
puted  to  him  is  the  hesitation  whicti  be 
a  decisToti,  or  at  any  rate,  as  has  been  said 
the  ease,  in  pronouncing  one.     But  this 
tressing  to  individual  suitors,  was  not  to 
V  ods  as  m  ig  h  t  be  feared .    indeed  the  end 
which  his  judgments  were  formed  cnhanem 
authority* 

During  nearly  all  th^  time  that  hard  EldoD 
woolsack  he  took  a  leading  jmrt  in  the  g«netsl 
House  of  Lords;   he  was  also  understood  to  be 
most  influential  niembefs  of  the  cabinet ;  and  bt 
one  of  the  staunchest  and  most  onconiproaii^tt^ 
all  iJje  great  principles  of  the  old  Tory  nr  Coi 
The  two  p*cttt  measures  of  Parliamentary  Refonr 
Catholic-  ETn&nci{}ation  in  porticidar  wore 
him  on  all  oceasions,  and  to  the  last,     lii( 
flexibility  on  the  latter  of  these  two  qi 
his  Hnai  retirement  frocn  office. 

Opinions  will  of  coarse  be  divided  on 
racter  as  a.  public  man.     The  facts  of  b»  l< 
generaily  known ;  and  sufficient  time  hag 
tiic  pres4^nt  generation  to  form  a  toterablr 
the  mcji  who  directed  affairs  in  tlie  eventful 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  and  the 
we  rnay  affirm  without  incurring  the  imputtl 
a  mere  party  spirit ;  that  the  reputation  of 
[irotbunti  lawyer  will  be  pemnment,   while  h« 
suitesnmn  was  no!  marked  by  oiiy  meostirc  that 
among  the  great  men  of  his  age  or  coontrr. 

Lord  Eldon  survived  in  retirement  till  'the  13th 
1838,  and  was  suect^eded  in  his  peerage  by  his 
present  carl,  the  son  of  his  eldest  son  John,  w: 
at  Oxford,  8th  March,  1774,  and  died  24lli 
1805;  having  married  on  the  22iid  of  A\ 
rietta  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  ^latthe^ 
liort.,  who  after  her  first  husband's  death 
Jumes  William  Farrer,  of  Ingle  borough,  Yoi 
one  of  the  Masters  in  Chantvry.  Lord  El  don 'a 
were  Elizabeth »  l>orn  in  1783,  who  married  Gel 
Eepton,  Esq.  ;  Edward  William,  born  in  17^1,1 
John^  bom  in  1793,  who  doth  dttjd  in  infasieif 
Henrv  John,  bom  in  1795,  who  died  in  lS2>*i:  F| 
bom  in  1796,  who  married  the  Rev.  Edward 
of  Corfe- Castle,  and  Prebendary  of  Glo^ioeeter 
and  died  in  18^8.     Lady  Eldon  died  in  183l> 

{The  Pitblic  imd  Private  Lifr  of  Lord  CkanH 
mth  Selections  fToni  his  CorregpomUnee^  by  H4l 
Esq.,  one  of  her  Mojeslv's  Counsel,  3  vols.  8vo.*  L 

ELECTION-Ci  >MinTTEi:XS.     The  conn  ^ 
of  members  of  the  I  louse  of  Commons  from  the 
writs  to  the  returns  made  to  the  Clerk  of  tho  Croi 
sketched  in  the  urticlo  ilorsj:  or  Commoks.,  P«  C<. 
of  the  Crown  certifies  the  retoms  made  to  him  to 
[Clebk  oftue  Cbowx,  p.  C.  8*1    This  modeol 
election-petiuoas  is  the  subject  of  the 

Till  17 70 J  when  the  act  well  knowin 
was  [liissed,  questions  of  controverted  el^ 
by  the  whole  House  of  Commons :  and  ev* 
was  made  a  party  contest.     The  GrenvUle  act 
plan^  which r  with  several  mLtdilieations,  oonttni 
of  appointing  committees  for  the  trial  of  election  ^ 
lot.     Sin(^  1839  a  ditferent  system  bas  been  ill 
under  which  tho  choice  of  merabert  of  election- 
not  bt^en  left  to  chance,  and  their  individtsal 
been  increased  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  103  (pa-sscd  last  year,  1844), 
of  members  of  an  election*committeo  was  re<)iicod^ 
to  five,  including  the  chairman. 

The  7  &  8  Vict,  c.  103,  now  regulates  ibe 
the  proceedings  of  committees  on  eontftirertsd 

At  the  eommeneement  of  ev^ry  se^on, 
points  by  warrant  six  members  of  the  Hi 
Committee  of  Election b.     The  General 
lions,  when  appointed,  proceed  to  select,  *  tn  thi 
six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  mcmben,  whom 
duly  qualified,  to  serve  as  chairmen  of  electi 
nncl  the  memljers  s^o  selected  for  chAirmen  m 
scjArate  panel,  called  the  Chairmen's  Fj 
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G^oenl  ConimUtGQ  of  Electians  ait!  disused  from 
rDembersof  election  committ<?ie8,  ami  oil  members 
Eloitsf*  of  Comtnans  abof  c  the  ago  of  sixty  ar©  also  ex* 
m  tLis  servicr.  The  House  «]s€  allowf  other  special 
at  exenii>tioQ ;  tho  princijjAl  nitDisters  for  instance 
v«l  rrom  srrviirg  on  clection-comtnittee*,  «o  long:  os 
c4«i     '  ni^eg,  on  account  of  their  official  dut»^. 

hr  )  '»aunittedof  Elections  hare  appointed  the 

3  A  aiix'i,  iiiey  diride  the  remaining  mi^mbers  of  tho 
\  not  exempted  from  aemce^  into  five  fmneb ; 
are  chosen  to  serve  on  elections  from  these 
ki  an  order  of  succession  dotcnnined  by  lot.  Ail 
^mlkiaiia  arc  refefrod  by  the  Hoiiso  to  the  General 
lM«f  Elections;  aod  thb  General  Committee  give 
^jnjridcd  by  the  act,  of  the  days  on  which  prtiruZar 
h^^omraittees  will  be  appointed,  and  of  the  pmel  from 
»ieml»er3  will  be  taken.  *  The  General  Commiflee 
Mt  at  the  time  appointed  for  choosing^  the  committee 
«lection'pctition,  and  shall  choo*e  frf^m  the  panel 
ricit  m  order  of  serriec,  exclusive  of  the  chair* 
'tir  mcmberi,  not  beinjr  then  excused  ordis- 
*„r  any  of  tlie  causes  aforesaid,  and  who  shall  not  be 
cLisciualifTed  for  f^ing*  appointed  on  the  committee  lo 
peli^ti  for  any  of  Uie  folbwiuj^r  catiscs :  that  b  to 
of  having  voted  at  tlic  election,  or  by  reason 
the  tMrty  oq  whose  behalf  the  seat  ia  claimed,  or 
^ittinp  member  or  partj^on  whose  behalf  the 
by  kindred  or  affinity  in  the  first  or  second 
x>rdin^  to  tlie  ctuion  law/  (i  55.)  At  lenst  ibur 
if  ike  gvncnd  committer  mast  agree  in  the  appoint- 
-!  the  samo  day  on  which  the  general  committee 
•Biheni  of  an  election-eommitteer  the  chairmen's 
frotn  tlieinselvcs  a  chairman  for  the  committee, 
iiuiicate  tlie  name  of  the  chairman  selectetl  to  the 
imtiiiitc^.  The  names  of  the  chainnan  and  mcm- 
•re  thus  comnjiiiiieaied  t^  tlic  petitifiners  and 
or  tnemliers,  who  may  object  to  any  of  llic 
<m  any  gromad  of  disqualification  specified  in  the 
of  the  act,  but  on  no  other  ground.  If  any 
shown  to  be  disqualified,  the  general  committee 
ler ;  or  if  the  chairman  is  disi|ualifietl,  they  send 
to  the  chairmen's  panel,  who  proceed  to  choose 
The  five  members  finally  chosen  are  after- 
the  table  of  the  House  *  well  and  truly  to  try 
the  j>etitioiM  referred  to  them^  and  a  true  judg- 
according  to  the  evidence/ 
gmieral  sketch  of  the  present  mode  of  constitution 
IOA-<xmi  m  it  tees .  For  oth  er  del  ai  Is  t  he  reader  m  us  t  re  ler 
t%  ittelf,  or  to  Mr.  May's  *  Treatise  on  the  Law,  ?ri- 
pfr.r^n-s;ri.rc  flnJ  UsajT©  of  Parliament/  pp.  341-373. 
\my  iractice   for  the   General    Committee   of 

four  members  of  an  election  committee 
f  from  the  two  sides  of  the  House. 

ood  section  of  the  act  clelines  election-petitions,  and 
t»  by  whom  thev  must  be  signed.  Election-petitions 
itliofis  eosiplaining;,  I,  of  an  tmduc  election;  or,  2, 
(»  return  has  been  made  to  a  wiit  on  or  before  the  day 
kh  the  writ  was  returnable  ;  or,  3,  if  the  writ  be  issued 
;  any  iession  or  proro;^ation  of  rarliumcnt,  tliat  no  re- 
U  liowi  made  within  fifty-two  days  after  the  date  of  the 
iDT  4,  that  a  return  is  not  according  to  the  requisition  of 
QTi  5,  of  special  matters  contained  in  the  writ :  and 
}^  *i"^"*'d  by  some  person  elaimine  therein  «o  have 
tt  the  election,  or  to  ha\e  had  a  right  to 
i^ing  himself  to  have  been  a  candiciatc  at 


1  all 


ID-committees  are  empowered  to  send  for  ]x;r- 
,  and  recortls,  and  to  esaininc  any  one  who  may 
the  fictition^  unless  it  shall  appear  that  he  is  an 
irilness,  and  to  examine  all  witnessea  ujion  oath^ 
b  to  he  administered  by  the  clerk  attending  tho  com- 
^    r'  ummittees  are  the  only  committees  of  the 

of  '  in  which  evidence  is  taken   upon  oath. 

le  givmy^  F  use  evidence  is  made  liable  to  the  pemdties 
"ill  and  comqit  perjury. 

eocnyilaining  of  or  defcndinjr  a  rcttum  arc  required 
in  to  the  clerk  of  the  General  Committee  of  Elec- 
of  liie  voters  intended  to  be  objectetl  to,  with  the 
i'iiaafU  of  objections,  not  later  than  six  in  the  afternoon 
abdil  day  next  before  the  day  a])pointed  for  choosing 
to  try  the  petition  ;  and  the  election-commit- 
^  r  into  evidence  ngmnst  any  vote,  or  upon  any 
f'otijection,  not  included  in  the  ltsti« 


The  committee  are  rcijuired  to  decide  *  whether  the;  |icti- 
tioners  or  the  sitting  members^  or  either  of  them,  be  duly  re- 
turned or  elected,  ur  whether  the  election  be  void,  or  whether 
a  new  writ  ought  to  issue/  Their  decision  on  these  point* 
is  final  between  the  parties ;  aod  the  Uouae  curries  it  into 
execution. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF   FARLLVMENT. 

[FAttLIAMI!>T,  F.  C.l 

ELECTRIC  TELEGHAPII.     [Telegbj^ph*  EuccTaic, 

P.  c.  SO 

ELECTRICITY,  ATMOSPHERIC.  The  sknilanty  of 
lightning  to  the  spark  obtained  by  frietion  from  an  electrical 
apparatus  was  observed  by  the  earliest  experimenters  in  elec- 
tricity I  and  in  one  of  Franklin's  letters,  written  apjiarently 
before  the  year  1750,  tiie  points  of  resemblance  arc  distinctly 
stated.  The  first  fruit  of  this  diseovery  was  the  employment' 
of  thundcr-rods  for  the  protection  of  buildings  and  ship  ;  and 
rods  or  wires  projecting  above  the  tops  of  edifices  were  soon 
extensively  used  by  philosophers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  i 
them  to  ascertain  t&e  nature  and  inteusity  of  the  electricity  in 
the  atmosphere.  Such  means  arc  not  unattended  by  dttnger  ;  * 
and  science  has  to  record  the  death  of  Professfor  Ilirhmnnp 
during  a  thunder-storm,  while  attending  to  the  tndirutious  of 
the  electrometer  connected  with  an  apparatus  of  that  kind.* 

[LlGUTNtlTG,  F.  C]  « 

Franklin  in  America,  M.  de  Romas  in  Fnince,  and  Ca- 
vallo  in  England,  each  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing electricity  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  surface  of  the  earthy 
a  kite  mude  of  silk  stretched  on  a  frame,  from  the  upper  part' 
of  which  projected  a  piece  of  pointed  metal,  and  from  which 
proeeedecf  along   the  string  a  slender   metiiliie  wire.     M. 
Buifbn,  M.  Lemonnicr,  and  others,   planted  verticaily  in  the 
ground  poles,  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height,  carrying  at  the 
top  a  pointed  piece  of  tin  or  iron,  from  which  descended  a 
metallic  wire.     M.  M<Szeas  in  France,  Mr.  llonayne  in  Ire- 
hind,  and  Mr.  Crosse  in   Engiaod,  employed  long  wires  iii.i 
horizontal  |K>sition«,  whieh  were  insulated  by  being  stretchrd 
between  two  gla»s  pillars,  each  on  the  top  of  a  pole  planted 
in  the  ground.     The  wire  used  by  Mr.  Crosse  is  1800  feet 
long,  and  is  above  100  feet  from  the  ground. 

The    numerous  experiments    made   by    CaviUlo    serve   to': 
orove  iliat  the  electric  fluid  always  exists  in  the  atmosphere^ 
but  in  very  difiorent  qiumtilies  at  different  times,  and  tliat  it^ 
is  more  abundant  in  the  higher  regions  than  tiear  the  earth.  ^ 
The  same  philosopher  found,  also,  that  it  is  more  intense  in 
frosty  than  in  warm  weather,  and  that  fops  are  areompanied 
by  a  ^ri^eat  quantity  of  electricity,  except  when  they  become 
rain  ;  in  this  cuse,  littJc  electricity  is  jierceptible,  the   rain 
conducting  to  the  earth  the  electricity  of  the  air  above.     In 
high  winds,  also,  tho  intensity  of  the  atmosphericul  electricity  M 
is  generally  diminished,  probably  because  the   strata  of  air' 
containing  ditierent  quantities  of  the  fluid  aix?  brought  siiccca- 
fiively  to  the  ground,  and  thus  there  is  produced  a  nearly  nui<- 
form  distribution  of  the  fluid  between  the  earth  und  atmo-; 
sphere.     It  may  be  easily  conceived  that,  in  stormy  weather,  l| 
the  variations  of  the  atmospherical  electricity  will  be  v<*ry" 
irregular;  for  cturems  of  air  in  toe  upper  regions,  drivings 
the  strata  of  clouds  in  different  directions,  the  electrical  actionr< 
between   the  clouds  and  the  atmo8]>hero  below  must  be  cx< 
trenicly  complex, 

M.  do  SausBUPC  has  observed  that,  during  summer  andj 
winter,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  when  the  atmosphere  ii 
free  from  elmids,  the  electricity  of  tlie  air  is  positive ;  and 
Mr.  Read  (Phil,  Tnms.,  1794)  haa  shown  that  out  of  404< 
observations  made  in  one  year,  the  air  was  positively  electrical 
in  241,  negatively  in  156,  and  that  the  electricity  mas  insen* 
sible  in  7  observations  only.  It  seems  probable,  in  laet,  that^ 
the  negative  electrit  ity  which  may  be  observed  in  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere is  caused  by  the  discharge  of  its  ]>ositive  electricity  into 
the  earth  or  a  elond,  when  one  or  the  other  of  these  is  in  r 
contrary  state.  Mr.  Ronaync,  however,  states  (PfiiL  7)  arts,  i 
1772)  that,  in  Ireland,  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  ui 
positive  in  vi  inter  when  the  air  is  clear :  he  ob*ervei  that  il 
diminishes  in  frosty  or  foggy  weather,  and  that  he  could  detect' 
no  eleotricity  in  the  air  during  the  summer  exec|jt  when  a  ft 
came  on ;  the  eJectricity  was  then  jjositivc,  but  it  was  Icat 
intense  than  during  the  winter  fogs.  Jt  was  an  obBcrvatioii 
of  Siiussure  that  electricity  is  strongest  in  the  oj¥*n  air;  and 
that  it  ia  weak  in  streets,  in  houses,  and  under  tree's.  In  close 
rooms  and  hospitals,  the  electricitjr  of  the  air  has  l>cen  alwaya 
found  to  be  negative ;  such  also  is  tho  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere when  it  is  vitiated  by  exhalations  from  lime,  p" 
and  decaying  vegetables. 
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All  obs<cryation^  concur  in  showing  diunial  varktions  in  tlie 
intenaitj  of  atmo5j>!icrica1  electricity,  but  there  is  some  miccr- 
taintj  tionccrn'mg  the  |jrcci^  times  at  which  the  intensities  are 
the  ereatest  and  Ihe  least,  CuvhIIo  observed  tbut,  in  dry 
uealheri  tho  electricity  was  weakest  at  sunrise ;  tliat  it 
attained  the  niaxiniLim  of  etrenirtb  in  the  day-time,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  state  till  suuaet,  when  the  intensity  direiktished  ; 
he  conceived  that  this  diminution  was  much  more  rapid  as  the 
idr  becarao  more  bumid ;  and  h«  obseryed  that,  in  winter, 
when  a  dr^*  wind  prevailed,  if  the  sky  were  free  from  clouds, 
the  clcctncity  became  very  strong  after  sunset.  M,  de 
Siiussnrc  obaerved,  at  Geneva  (1785)  that,  during  winter,  the 
intensity  of  atmospherical  elcetricitv  attained  its  first  maxi- 
mum at  D  A.M. ;  that  it  diminished  till  6  p.m.,  when  it  wasj  in  a 
minimum  state ;  it  afterwards  increased,  and  attained  its 
second  maximum  at  8  r.M, ;  after  which  it  continued  to 
diminisli  till  it  was  again  a  nnnimura  at  6  on  tlie  following 
morning.  The  same  pbiloaopbcr  found  that,  in  summer,  the 
diurnal  variations  were  less  perceptible :  on  a  dry  warm  day 
he  found  tiic  electricity  increase  from  sunrise,  when  it  \\m 
almost  insensible,  till  3  or  4  p.m.,  when  it  Iwcarac  a  maxi- 
mum  ;  it  appeared  then  to  diminish  till  the  dew  fell,  when 
it  became  stronger,  but  it  was  scarcely  sensible  during  the 
night.  Lastly,  the  experiments  of  ifir.  Read  exhibit  two 
maxima  and  two  mininm  in  twenty- four  hours.  The  atmo- 
spherical electricity  seemed  strongest  at  2  or  3  hours  after  sim- 
nae,  and  again  about  sunset ;  it  was  weakest  at  nooa  and  at 

4  P.M. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Crosse  show  also  that,  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  electricity  is  positive,  and 
that  it  increases  in  prooortion  to  the  elevation  litKivc  the  earth's 
surface ;  the  same  philoBOpher  observes  that  it  is  most  intense 
at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  weakest  at  noon  and  during  ibc 
night.  lie  finds  tlmt  the  npproarh  of  a  thundercloud  produces 
a  change  in  tho  electricity  of  the  atmos[>here,  rendering  it 
{jositivG  if  it  were  before  negative ;  and  the  contrary  :  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  ebangc  which  takes  place,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  electricity  increases  to  a  certain  degree  ;  it  tlien 
diminishes  and  disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  opposite 
electricity  :  tins  gradually  increases  till  it  becomes  of  higher 
intensity  than  the  former  kind,  and  then  it  decreases  till  it 
vanishes  :  it  is  again  succeeded  by  the  first  kind.  These 
changes  are  often  found  to  take  iilace  several  times  succes- 
sively. Fogs,  rain,  snow,  &:c.  also  change  the  electricity 
from  positive  to  negative,  again  from  ncguiive  tu  iiositive,  said 
so  on  ;  the  chiwge  taking  place  every  three  or  tour  nnnutea. 
A  cold  rain,  in  large  drops,  is  fretjuently  accompanied  by 
intense  electricity ;  and  during  a  driving  fog  or  rain  the 
electricity  is  occasionally  as  strong  as  during  a  thunder-storm. 
A  warm  smcdl  rain  is  weakly  electrificii ;  and  a  weak  |)ositive 
<dectricity  generally  prevails  during  cloudy  weather.  Mr. 
Crosse  finds  also  that  the  electricity  of  tho  air  is  very  weak 
during  the  norlb-east  winds,  which  in  winter  and  spring  times 
produce  extreme  cold  and  dryncaa. 

The  intcTisity  of  atmospherical  electricity  has  been  observed 
to  undergo  annual  elianges :  it  increase*  from  July  to  Novem- 
bcr  inclusive ;  so  (hat  the  greatest  intensity  occurs  in  winter, 
and  the  least  In  summer. 

Any  of  the  different  kinds  of  electrometer  may  be  employed 
to  determine  the  nature  and  intensity  of  atmosjphcriciil  eloc- 
tricity.  [Electbometem,  P.  C]  The  instrument  proposed 
by  M.  Colladon  of  Geneva  is  formed  of  the  wire  employed 
us  a  galvanic  uiultiptter;  it  consists  of  numerous  coils  well  in- 
sulated from  one  another,  and  one  end  communicatee  with  the 
earth  while  the  other  extends  into  the  aitiiospliere.  The 
energy  and  direction  of  the  elect  no  current  is  indjcated  by  the 
deviation  of  a  magnetised  needle  from  the  aeio  point  of  a 
scale. 

The  aurora  boreal  is,  attd  many  other  meteoric  app«iraiiOG8 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  electricity  of  the  atmoephere* 
[Aurora  Boh  e  a  lis  »  P*  C/J 

ELECTRICITY,  CONDENSER  OF.  [Comdkj»«jei 
op  Electhk'itt,  P,  C.  S.] 

ELECTRICITY,  DISTRIBUTION  OF,  [Distjubu- 
TioK  or  Elkctbtcity,  p.  C  S.] 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY.  When  a  science,  or  the 
priicticaJ  a pjdi cation  of  a  science,  is  in  rapid  progresa,  it  h 
djthcult  to  embody  (he  results  in  an  alphabetind  work  like  a 
Cyclopaedia,  since  the  subject  may  grow  to  incroAsed  import- 
ance mimediately  after  a  description  has  been  given  at  a 
jjarticular  time.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  arts  depending  on 
electric  agency*  When  the  articles  ELKcnuciTy,  Elbcteo- 
CunMJSTHT,  and  GAXiVA^tsM,  were  publiabed  hi  P.  C,  little 


progress  had  been  madt  '  ''  rnn|f  fn  , 

to  the  workshop  or  ihr  wonderfdl 

they   relate  ;    and    althuu-u    m.   »   suhacai 
matters  were  to  some  extent  entered  on 

VoLTAGRAPUT  aild  VoLTAlSM,    P,  C,   it  I^.J 

give  here   an  account  of  a  branch  of  art  i , 
very  imjjortant  within  the  last  two  gr  three  j 

The  object   to  l>e  attained    b,    the  dr| 
metallic  layer  on  the  surface  of  some  other  1 
its  reception ;  the  outer  layer  1)€ijtg  tntecid 
not  always)  for  one  of  three  purpoeea-~l 
protection,  or  the  imitation  of  uiat  which  ! 
motle  of  proceeding  assumes  differcfit  for 
pur[x>se  in  view.     The  names  Sr  - 
iat^pCf  VoUagraphy^  GalvanO'Ph: 
Gilding ^^\\  have  been  applied  in  a  ■- _  ^ 
to  (litferent  modifications  ol  the  art  j  but  \ 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  adopt  thel 
lurgr^  as  a  general  one,  including  all  or  most  of  t 

Satihce^ Deposit^    in    Electro- PUuiny, 
manu^cture  of  table-nlate  tlie  articles 
pure  gold  or  silver,  or  nave  a  surfiice  of  tli€ 
laid  upon  a  foundation  of  cheaper  met^il  ;  and  i 
provcMl  mode  of  applying  the  gold  or  sdver 
process  has  been  cniefiy  mtroduced.     There  bsvi 
m   use   various  methods  of  applying   a 
a  cheaper  metah      For  instance,  polished 
used  formerly  to  be  gUt  in  France  by  the  foljovi 
The  metal  being  heated,  a  thin  leaf  oi*  gol4  ,i 
burnished  down  ;  a  second  heating,  a 
gold,  and  a  second  bumishing  succeeded  ; 
tions  were  repeated  until  a  sufficient  body  i 
applied.     Another  metlitxl,  that  of  '  water-^ 
most  inappropriately  named),  consists  in  ( 
metal  with  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and 
mercury  by  means  of  heat,  and  leavmg  a  \ 
[Button,  P.  C.  j  Gildiijg,  P.  C]     A 
by  cleaning  the  metal  article  in  an  alkaline  1 
it  in  a  chemical  solution  of  gold,  bj  which  ^ 

Srecious  metal  becomes  deposited  on  the  fa 
iut  in  the  most  usual  mode  of  prcparina 
processes  are  rather  mechanical  than  chen 
or  ingot  of  mixed  metal  (copj>er  and  biaatl 
ingot  of  silver  laid  upon  it,  is  drawn  throq 
by  which  the  two  are  elongated  and  pressed  1 
sheet  ;  and  out  of  the  sheet  so  prepared  arti^   _ 
are  made  by  stomping,  punching,  WntncHng,  \ 
chanical  processes. 

The  electro  process  diH'ers  from  all  of  the  i 
first  place,  a  designer  sketches  the  pattern  far  I 
from  this  pattern  a  modeller  propres  n  toodel 
coloured  wax,  firm  in  substance^  but  capttbUi  of  I 
fashioned  by  means  of  small  bone  or  hard -wood  I 
model  the  workers  m  tnetal  operate,  by  casilog,  \ 
or  hammering,  aocording  to  the  shape  of  the  Te 
dueed.     The  metal  employed  (at  the  Wxe 
Messrs,  Elkinglon,  at  Bimiingham,  one  <b  || 
department)  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  nick 
Vk  bite,  and  fu«iibie  only  at  a  high  teuiper 
is  to  be  produced  by  stamping  or  by  br_ 
rolled  into  tliin  sheets,  which  are  worKcd  u|i 
stomping'press   or    the   luLmuier.      [Qua 
P.  C*  S.]    Hut  when  the  article  is  to  be  cact\ 
elaborate  patterns  generally  are)  the  operfttioiis  \ 
— ^From  the  wojl  model  is  made  a  mould  of  lead^  | 
the  usual  way,  and  from  this  mould  is 
tool  ten  brass,  which  ia  of  course  an  eiact 
model.      I'his  brass  cast,  calkd  the  *  pati 
examined,  and  worked  up  by  chftsng- tools  ( 
nese  and  delicacy  of  detaiL    From  this  bn 
a  land  mould  ;  and  in  tliia  sand  mould  the  i 
m  the  alloy  or  white  metal ;  so  that  thorny 
altemationii  in   wax,  lead,   lirass,  sand, 
which   are   in  tho   (character  of  c»sl8,  aiid.^ 
moulds. 

When  all  llt«  mechanical  proccsoiofl 
facture  are  finished,  whedier  castings  stampin^^ 
the  article  is  cleaned,  ground,  and  poIishodjH 
jirepaPQ  it  for  the  reception  of  the  silver.  It  ft 
into  a  vessel  containing  a  chemical  soliatioti  of  [ 
a  medium  for  ootmecdng  the  silver  with  thia  i 
and  is  from  thenoo  transferred  to  tho  tank  i 
to  the  galvanic  agency.   The  tank  it  a  vetMl  ia  \ 
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trades  aMT  be  pliced  at  once,  bj  suspcniion 
eed  marom  it.  To  the  tank  U  a  ebemiciil  aolution 
Ft  "Mid  the  wirw  of  a  gmlvimic  hftitery  ane  m  wmnptd 
^  eiirr«!Ot,  in  complettni;  iu  eirTuit^  must  necesnnly 
tliA  tolntkn.  The  result  of  this  action  is,  that 
is  deoomposed,  and  a  flue  6I111  of  mctnllic  tiUer 
1  cm  the  ioHkces  of  all  the  articles  suspended 
k ;  Hie  tiiicknefis  of  the  deposited  layer  being  deter- 
•'"'utiy  W  tile  duration  of  the  immersion ^  the 
f  solinoB,  and  tbe  ftrenftfa  of  the  current.  In 
^  opentkNi  lh€  sdutioo  become  exhausted 
r  I  and,  to  kttti  up  the  ioppljf  pbtet  of  pure  silver 
in  tt ;  th«  bBtct  dtseolveg  in  the  liquid  as 
I  tllft  depoosion  on  the  articles  takea  plftoe,  atom  for 


artideft  at«  taken  out  of  the 
m  remaricabljr  dead  appearance  \   thi$  h 


pveaeiil 
ilfFt,   b^  friction    witK  *  scrBtch-bruihcs '  of  brats 
then  it  bumisfaing  with  hard  smooth  pieces  of 

tifticle — ^wbetber  a  piece  of  table-plate,  a  button,  or 

-is  to  be  coated  wrtn  ^Id  instead  of  silf  er,  a  process 

^tmiilar  to  the  above  is  followed  :  the  nature  of  the 

^tiie  tank   bem^  the  chief  object  of  difierence. 

odier  metals  can  be  depoaited  in  a  stmtlar  w^j  : 

[wSiret  are  the  two  to  which  attention  is  princi- 

n  ike*rt>.phih^.  A  far  more  remarkable 
it  Off  electro-plating  than  the  above  is  that  in  which 
'  futistance  of  the  manufactured  article  k  produced 
I  from  the  liquid  in  the  tank ;  an  operation  con* 
ap8  the  most  striking  example  of  eJcctridty  ap- 
%m  arts. 

ng'  this  object,  the  desifrn  is  fir^  modelled  in  wax  ; 

I  lead  is  takeii  from  the  model ;  a  cast  in  bras  is 

tb«  mould ;  and  this  cast  is  worked  up  by  the 

&s  in  the  former  instance.    But  instead  of  miking 

from  the  pattern,  the  mould  is  formed  in  a 

of  glue  and   treacle,  which  has,  when 

J  eliilSdtT  to  enable  the  pattern  to  be  removed 

fcdKty,  liowevef  much  *  undercut'  the  device 

From  tbia  elastic  moold  a  cast  is  taken,  in  a  pecu- 

1  composi^OQ:  and  this  cast,  when  ftirther  prepared , 

led  tn  A  tank  contaiiuiig  a  chemical  solution  of  copper. 

^•^exicy  is  then  reaorled  1o^  to  deposit  a  layer  of  copper 

oaing  the  solution)  on  the  surface  of  the  model,  and 

I  made  of  ioeh  a  thickness  that  when  the  waxen 

j  aaelted  out  from  within  it,  the  copper  may  be  able  to 

illMIpe  tmsupported*  The  result  of  tne  numerous  copy- 

:  iJ»e  imtide  of  liie  copper  shell  represents  a  mould 

'  r  of  the  article  to  be  manu^ctured.    The  exterior 

ia  protected  by  a  misting  composition,  and  it 

ded  In  ■  tank  containing'  a  solution  of  silver  (or 

may  be) ;  the  galvanic  current  causes  the 

i'of  the  gold  or  silver  on  the  inside  of  the  copper 

litioo  on  the  outside  being  prevented  by  the 

rodtiofi.     When  a  suflicient  thickness  of  the 
la  ihns  obtained,  the  copper  mould  is  exposed 
I  o(f  an  acid  whicti  frraduatly  eats  it  away  without 
!  gold  Of  silver  beneath.     The  result  is,  that  after 
»  wax  model,  the  lead  mould,  the  brass  pattern, 
lli  tha  eofnposition  model,  and  the  copper  shell, 
lied  a  weasel  or  ornamental  article  of  absolutely 
r  gold,  preaentinf  the  same  pattern  as  the  original 
and  «i&rived  from  the  metal  which  had  formed 
Pa  chemicBJ  wlution, 
^bi  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  particles  of  metal 
ftOfrelher  in  this  singular  way  from  a  liquid  would  be 
^in  that  coherence  which  ii  one  of  the  features  of 
tale.     But  such  is  not  the  oaae.     The  manufnc- 
lmvi»  a  sonorous  *  ring,*  and  a  pomer  of  bearing 
hamnker,  which  show  that  the  mutual  co- 
let  if  conaiderable. 
Mar^N^nf ,  as  a  profecficm  or  os  on  Offuxment.      The 
\  m  a  thin  metiillic  layer  on  a  body  prepared  for  its 
» tKos  rdklered  very  pnurticable^  the  applications 
I  actually  pntctised  and  some  only  sug- 
)  very  numeroui.    It  Is  in  most  caaes  as 
I,  aa  an  omanieDty  or  as  a  copy  or  type,  that  these 
Siraintefided. 

ion,  Mr,  Dent  has  applied  electro*gilding  to 
^ififigv*      At  the   Plymouth    meeting   of   the 
I  Aaaocmtiofi  (IS41)  Mr.  Dent  stated  that  the  eommon 


process  of  *  blueiog*  the  steel  balance^ringi  of  chronometers 
very  much  affects  the  elastic  force  of  the  spring ;  and  he 
therefore  proposed  the  employment  of  electro-gilding  instead 
of  blueing,  as  being  an  efficient  protector  from  the  ill  ejects 
of  damp  and  saline  atmospheres.  Professor  Christie  at  the 
same  time  stated  that  this  plan  of  Mr.  Denfs  had  suggested 
to  him  the  advantage  of  protecting  miignetic  bars  and  needlea 
by  the  same  means,  to  prevent  the  disturbing  effect  often 
exerted  by  the  oxidation  of  the  surface  of  Uieae  delicate 
instruments, 

MedallioiifS  are  aometime«  coated  with  copper  as  a  meant 
of  pcesenFatsofi  cr  of  beautifying,  llie  medallion  is  first 
coated  with  black-lead,  and  then  exposed  to  a  solution  of 
copper  (in  the  state  of  sulphate  or  some  other  salt),  the  metal 
of  which  if  precipitated  on  the  roedallioo  by  a  galvanic  current. 
Fruit,  small  twigs,  leavet,  seeds,  and  other  vegetable  specimens, 
may  be  similarly  coated  wUh  cot>i**^r ;  either  for  ornament  or 
for  tlie  purpose  of  i!  >p  and  form  of  the  object. 

Apples  and  pears  ;i  able  of  being  coated ^  by 

bemg  either  brushed  over  u  kh  povvdered  black  lead  or  steeped 
in  a  liquid  nreparation  of  phosphorus,  and  then  immersed  in' 
the  tank,  indeed  this  method  is  capable  of  producing  very 
beautiful  results.  The  writer  has  seen  three  snrigs  of  liolly, 
taken  from  the  same  branch,  completely  coateo  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  the  one  with  copper,  tne  second  with  silver, 
and  the  third  with  gold,  all  absolutely  pure,  and  conforming 
to  the  most  minute  and  delicate  features  of  the  plant.  Insects 
too,  such  as  buttertlies,  may  be  thus  coated  with  a  metallic 
film ;  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  equability  with  which 
the  particles  of  metal  arrange  themselves,  that  the  cxqaisite 
framework  of  the  insect's  wings  is  exhibited  almost  as  dis- 
tinctly as  in  the  natural  state,  Mr,  Smee  gives  lamilar  ex- 
amjples.  He  sm  (*  Elements  of  Electro-metallurgy,*  p.  222), 
*  Tne  beauty  of  electro-coppered  leaves,  branches,  ana  similar 
objects  is  surprising.    I  have  a  case  of  the-  .  ns  placed 

on  a  black  ground,  i»hicb  no  one  would  X^\.  oductions 

of  art.  .   •  .   When  I  state  that  the  nunu-nM^  tiains  covering 
the  leaves  of  a  mtkattma^  and  even  the  delicate  hairs  of  the 
taMa^  are  all  perfectly  covered,  the  botanist  most  at  once 
admit  that  these   specimens  have  rather  the  minuteness  of' 
nature  than  the  imperfections  of  art.* 

In  the  preservation  of  all  such  fruits  and  vegetables,  as 
apples,  pears,  gourds^,  grapes,  cucumbers,  and  fiotatoes,  by 
electro-coppering,  a  pin  is  mserted  before  the  immersion,  and 
on  dits  pin  being  afterwards  remo%ed,  the  hole  left  by  it  fur- 
nishes an  outlet  for  the  sap  and  moisture  from  within  ;  and  it 
is  found  that  in  many  ca^es  the  inside  dries  up  completely 
without  deranging  the  shape  of  the  t  >  elope. 

Omamentaf  bMkets,  w nether  ma  er  or  of  wire, 

are  coated  in  a  similar  manner     J^u  lix.v^  >e  are  lace  and 
other  articles  made  of  woven  fibres.     Indeed,  should  a  taste 
for  productions  of  this  kind  spring  up,  the  means  an^  -^^  ii?«nd 
for  extending  the  art  almott  indefinitely  ;  for  by  a  pi 
steeping  in  a  solution  of  phosphorus,  or  some  other  i 

agent,  almost  anv  substnnce  nrny  be  brought  into  a  5tate  to 
receive  a  dejiositfon  of  metal  in  a  delicate  film  ;  and  this  film  ^ 
may  be  of  cop|)cr,  silver,  gold,  platina,  or  nickel.     Porcelain 
anJ  earthenware  might  without  much  difficulty  be  brought 
under  stmilur  operations. 

Elecfro*depQiit^  as  ft  means  cf  Coping.  The  details  gi%*cn  '  j 
under  Voj.tagbapht,  V,  C\,  wlong  to  the  present  section  of 
our  subject ;  by  a  reference  to  that  article  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  obtaining  of  an  exact  copy,  tyj)e,  or  counterpart  of  any 
device,  whether  it  relate  to  tne  fine  arts  or  to  the  manu- 
facturing arts,  is  the  object  in  view ;  and  a  few  other  particu^ 
lars,  in  addition  to  those  there  given,  will  sutficc. 

The  elcctro-proceas  has  been  recommended  not  only  foT^ 
copying  engmvinp,  but  for  making  the  coni>er-platG  itself  oii< 
whidi  an  engravmg-  ia  10  be  executed.     The  eopfM?r-plate8 
prepared  for  engravers  generally  contain  a  small  portion  of' j 
other  metals,  which  render  both  the  engraving  and  the  etch-/ 
ing  somewhat  uncertain ;   by  the   substitution,  therefore,  of  ^ 
plates  produced  by  electro-deposition,  in  which  the  oopper  iB»J 
f:^uite  unoontamioated  with  other  metab,  an  advantage  tt  an- 
ticipated.   To  produce  these  plates,  a  copper- plate  is  pre^ 
pared  in  the  usud  way  and  suspended  in  a  coiiper  solu 
by  which  a  film  of  any  dealred  thickness  may  be  produced  j 
and  by  a  previoua  ad^lmesit  of  the  plate,  mo  new  portion  • 
may  be  separated  fVom  the  old  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  plate^>] 
su5cep6ble  of  ^er-jireMraiion  for  the  engraver.     Or,  tha^ 
copper-plate,   instead    or    beiop  made  by  deooattion  upoQ<| 
anowGT  plate  of  the  Milia  nalenaly  may  be  prouuced  on  a  flat  J 
iorfke  of  wax  or  plartcr  properly  prepared. 
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[  blad^  in  the  impresjion  are  left  imtoiicli«Hl  on  the 

plan  (JJiTT^lv  til*'   mi.>rvi>  -if  tl,..   formtT.     In  order 

[  tiic  «rtbt   I  '  ofFcct^  he  uses  a 

raliu  on    -t  ^  lal   plate  may    be 

^  byciro-€iiLphurct  ot  iunrnuma,  or  by  oilier  agents ; 

;aint  may  be  formiHl  from  a  mixture  of  sulphate 

x*  lard,  and  olive  oil.     The  mode  of  pen- 

diffesrcnt  from  that  adopted  in  the  former 

j  >ear,  more  diifieult ;  for  the  artist  has 

1  all  the   parts  vihieh  ar^  to   form  the 

irt  lathe  i:  '  i.     When  the  pkte  is 

lUxl  with    '  iind    immerted  in  the 

* '  I4n?r;  wherein'  a  pi.ui-  is  produced   fitted  for 

tifiL''- 

ij "' '"  ""N  hive  been  intrmbiced  in  these  r-urioos 
; -ocimens  of  pittures  produced  b)'  these 

L.    ...    .        .  .itiy  je-i\i'ii   iti   tlu^    i]liis{]-,ifi-J    riin\si,;Ti,«.}-H^, 

ay  pf*rha|j«i  didVi  i? 

IMtJMtioally  atid  coijii  ^      .  r- 

'mn\i  for  it  a  fair  trial. 

JTRO-PLATING  AND  GLLDmC,    [Ewcctho^ 
mat,  P.  C-SO 

3TROTINT.  [Elbcwo-Mictjuj^uiot,  ?,  C.  8.] 
lOTYPE,  [Ei^crno-MrrAi^Lt RGT,  P.  C.  S.] 
KCUARISf  a  geuu^  of  phmts  lieluniriu^  to  thc'Da- 
—^  Cyper«ce«e»  and  the  Ixihe  Scirjkeie*  It  Urn  foitile 
s  lowemtoat  Jayor  with  1  or  2  of  die  l<>wi?ii  empty ; 
The  nut  eompresat'd,  crowued  with  the  i*er- 
Vmd  base  of  the  style.  There  are  three  s^«!riei!  ot" 
|efiti9,  known  by  the  nojiie  of  ^pike- Rushes,  found  in 
:.  Britj^in, 

ffalu^rU  baa  a  creepiniBr  root,  and  the  $tem  eiotb^  with 
irwKKis  oblufely  tnmcato  sheaibs ;  it  grows  in  miinJiy 
■g  forming  sotnet tines  a  lar^e  propcH-tion  of  the  jieal  1o4ind 
pi^  £.  multicmilis  has  alig;htly  ereepiag  rootft  with  the 
clocJuHi  with  obliquely  truncate  rather  acute  sheaths. 
baa  a  fibrous  root,  and  nuraert>ua  slonder  erect 
Very  small  ^ikes.     It  is  found  in  damp  places 

B,  MkmmaL)  t 

k*NTOFUS  (from  iXi^j&act  an  elephant,  and  irm-c* 

I  Aooount  of  the  shape  of  its  radiriJ  leaYPa)^  a  ijenus 

^bek)ng;in^  to  the  natural  order  Coniposita%  the  siib- 

' lifter®,  tha  tribe  Vemoniace©^  llie  suhtribe  Ver- 

the  divbion    Eiephantopefc.       It    lia,s    heads 

[•3-4^  florets,  equal  iowored,  closely  eolleeted  into 

rounded  by  leaves;  the  involucre c<inipreAs*?d  in 

^leaAeU  drjt  oblong,  aJternately  tkt  and  fbldod, 

kily  3-nerved ;  the  receptacle  naket^  ;  the  corolhi 

(  a  5-oJeft  limb,  whieh  has  aeti minute  tejruiojits 

deeper  ilmn  the  otliers ;  the  filatncnta  smooth, 

I  of  tW  style  half  iubulate;  the  achenium  mther 

many  nbl>ed,  oblong;  hairy;  the  pappus  in   1 

iiig  of  general  utraigbt  palesoj  dilated  at  the  ^xase^ 

very  narrow,  acuminate,  eciuaJ,  and  aermtcft 

'  has  a  hmry  dichotomous  stem,  the  radical  leaven 

•«  Cifieate,  aiid  very  much  narrowed  at  the  l>a«ej  those 

uiceolate.     This  plant  is  common  in  ahuof^t  all 

in  dry  elevated  positions.     It  has  a  stem  a 

h  *be  heads  of  pale  red  flowers  on  lon^  stalks. 

arc  fibrous.     Both  the  n»yls  and  the  leaves  are 

►  btvr  active  medical  properties.     The  natives  on 

'  t^iuA  use  a  decoction  of  them  in  euaes  of  dysnria. 

other  species  natives  of  South  America  and  the 

r,  Plora  Mediea ;  Loudon ,  Enctfdop^Bdin  of  Plants.) 
NATION,  This  word  is  from  dtwinarr,  to  drive 
,  ond  it  is  used  in  mathematics  to  srignify  the 
an  equation  or  equations  which  do  not  contain  u 
liii  (jiL^iitity,  by  means  of  given  equations  which  do  ton* 
that  quantity.  Thus  in  so  simple  a  ease  as  .r  =r  y,  x  =  ^, 
jf  means  of  these  two  equations  we  dc<hK"e  the  obvious 
It »  ■=  2»  we  have  eliminated  r^  or  formed  a  third  equation 
^ilich  ^  b  not  found.  Elimination  is  an  ej^^eutiul  ]Kart  of 
r  BBUiy  mathematical  processes  :  and  in  the  present  article 
M  only  attempt  to  gnve  a  few  ^enenil  notions,  si!ch  its 
'  bdp  a  frtudent  to  connect  different  portions  of  hia  alge- 
cal  reading. 

r  the  solutlofi  of  equations  wore  pcrfectt  so  &1co  would 
^imination.  Having  10  indcpcnJent  equations  for  in- 
pe,  eicb  containing  j-,  y,  and  z,  if  we  eould  choose  any 
r.  and  from  the»e  three  find  x,  y,  and  x,  we  might  subati'- 
wma  'vttluei  in  the  remaining  seven  equations ^  and  thus 
P.  C.  S*f  No.  66. 


form  seven  equations  Ir  t  of  x.  y,  and  /.     The  ^nc* 

ral  rule  is  tliat  from  vi  -,..,...  ^.>  can  tie  fonnod  m  —  n  equa- 
tions with  n  qtmndtles  eliminated.  Bot  not  only  must  the 
equations  Ix'  iiiilrtMntli'rjt  of  each  other,  but  no  two  or  more 
must  be  cap  c  imiy  coll   slmultfineous  elimina- 

tion.    Supi  y%  X  and  y  never  enter  into  a  set  of 

otjuatioo*  exct^pt  hi  ruiitiion^  of,  say^x^-^-y*.  If  then  we 
make  .t*  -{-  y^  —  p  and  substitute,  we  have  a  FCt  of  eqfint^ons 
not  containing  either  r  or  y\  but  containing  p,      I  m^ 

of  one  of  the^e  we  eliminate/?  from  the  rc^t,  the  j  il 

dws  this,  applied  to  the  original  equations,  woula  kiMow  ot 
our  eliminating  both  x  and  y  by  one  equation  <Mx\y. 

As  U)  equations  which  arc  not  purely  algebraical,  or 
which  contain  more  than  j>owers  or  roofs,  or  combina- 
lions  of  them,  we  rannat  pretend  to  say  that  there  is  any 
organized  method  of  eliramation  existing,  except  that  of 
solution.  For  example,  we  can  eliminate  ^  between  the 
equations  s  xt  \&^  (x  -f  y),  and  tin  (j?  +  y)=:^-|-jc,  because 
it  so  hflpf»ens  that  we  f  ~  '  *  i  om  the  first,  m  in  y— e*  —  t  : 
and  this  Viilue  of  y  m,i  ^  ited  in  the  second.     But  if 

the  first  equation  bad  hf  pri  j  i-'-y  —  log  (x+y),  we  coidd  not 
have  founJ  either  r|Utmtity  mjfmtc  terms  of  the  other,  from 
either  equation.  In  such  a  case,  we  mtwt  have  recourse  to 
infinite  scries  :  with  these  instruments,  elimiiuition  is  always 
th€»oreti*''Uv  iM^t^ible.  But  whether  the rrsulta  pr'^i'ir^.?  ^viH 
1m?  con  I'l  otherwise  convenient  forii?e^  nd 

upon  til  ' an ces  of  each  case.     When,  ho\^'    .  ,        ni- 

nation  is  spoken  of,  elimination  in  fmiio  tcfms  is  generally 
umlerstood. 

Let  us  now  take  simple  algcbraveid  equations,  and  suppose  a 
pair  of  them,  containinGr  r  ana  »/,  as  xy*--  x*y — !?=  0,  w^ + .i  y  — 
b— 0.  Let  these  l>cT=0,  Q  =  0,  and  proceed  a«  in  finding 
the  most  complicated  common  divisor  of  r  and  Q.  And  first, 
let  it  nppcar  tnnt  there  is  a  common  divisor  R,  and  let  P=RA, 
(li=RB;  so  that  A  and  B  have  niit  any  common  algebraical 
divisor.  These  equations  may  then  he  both  satisfied  by  making 
K:^0,  which  bemg  only  one  equal  ion  between  x  and  y,  ad- 
mits of  an  infinite  mjudwr  of  golntions.  But  they  may  ajiso 
l>e  satisfied  by  A— 0,  B=:0,  the  method  of  treating  which 
falls  under  the  next  case.  * 

Sc!condly,  let  there  be  no  alg^ebraiad  common  divisf^r* 
Then,  if  we  take  y  as  the  principal  letter,  theri^  will  al  last  ini 
a  remainder  which  is  a  function  of  .r  only :  let  this  be  X.  Now 
it  is  cii&ily  proved  that  when  P  mui  Q  vanish,  X  must  vani^Ji 
also ;  that  is,  no  values  of  y  can  make  Iwtb  V  and  Q  vanish, 
except  in  combination  \^itJi  values  of  x,  which  make  X 
vanish.  All  the  re€|uired  values  of  j",  then,  satisiy  X^O.  But 
is  the  converse  true,  and  are  all  the  roots  of  X— 0  capable  of 
combinadon  with  vidues  of  y^  »fj  iy  both  eqiuitions? 

This  question  will  require  £ome  <  ml 

In  tJici  preceding  proeosa,  win n  //  u-  ixiudc  the  prlnciiKil 
letter^  we  nave  generally  this  altexnutive,  cither  to  introduce 
fractional  functions  of  x  into  the  result,  or  else  to  employ 
multijiliers  beforehand  to  avoid  it;  these  multipbcrs  will  be 
functions  of  x.  Let  us  allow  of  fractional  i'uiit  tious  of  x,  and 
fopjMjsc  Lhe  prpcQ^  lo  bts  as  follows  :  — 
P  )  Q  f  M, 

N,  )  N,  (  M, 

Wo  have  then 

Q  =  M,  P  ^  N, 
P^  M,  N,4N, 

N,  ^  M,  N,  +  X 
Take  a  iitlu^#if  arwhich  makes  X  vanish,  and  with  tliia  value 
of  :r^  find  a  value  of  if  wht<*h  nmke*  P  vanish.  \Vt  haw  then 
Q  =  Ni-M.N,-  1-M,M-N,,  orNj  (l+M,M,)  =0.  If 
then  I  +  MgM,  nhould  not  haj^pen  to  vanijih,  we  must  have 
N.  =  0,  or  Q=0;  that  is,  a  root  of  X:=:0,  ronibinpd  with  t 
value  of  y  which  makes  P— 0,  al«io  makes  Q=-0.  But  if  it 
should  happen  that  1-f  M^M,-0  is  satisfied  by  the  vahies  of 
X  and  w,  we  have  not  this  usi»uranee  that  Q-0.  Again,  if 
M,,  My,  or  Mj,  Ijc  made  infiniti^  by  the  value  of  x,  the  whole 
process  fails.  All  we  can  my  then  is,  that  though  X  =  o 
must  contain  among  its  roots  all  the  values  of  x  requit^,  it 
may  possibly  contain  other  values. 

Next,  «upjX)Sc  we  introduce  a  multiplier  to  avoid  fractions. 
Let  it  be  convenient  to  t*cgin  with  QZ  and  P,  instead  of  Q 
aud  P,  Then  when  QZ  and  P  Ixjth  vimish,  X  Yanishes ;  Imt 
we  can  now  only  ^ly  that  the  roots  of  X=0  may,  with 
proper  values  of  y,  satisfy  one  or  the  other  of  the  systems 
Q=0,  P^O,  orZ^O.  P=.0, 
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We  shall  take  tfie  followuig  exRmple,  to  show  bow  com- 
paratively com  plicated  the  restiU.^  of  a  y^ry  simple  instaoce 
may  be.     Let  the  e<]iifltioTis  be 

Multiply  Q  by  jr,  to  prepare  for  division  without  Tract  ions, 
luid  divide  by  P:  the  reraaioder  is  x^  (.t^+l)  ^-(6j*  — 2). 
Multiply  P  by  a^  (^-f  1)*  for  a  siniilai"  reason,  and  divide  by 
the  remainder.     The  $t^cx>nd  reniainder,  X,  is 

One  of  tlie  roots  of  this  is  J7=  1,  with  which  it  will  1>e  found 
that  |/-=2  satisfies  tiie  c^qiiations  P—0,  Q  =  0.  And  in  thi^ 
instance  it  does  hapjien  that  all  the  seven  roots  of  X  are 
capable f  each  with  its  proper  values  of  y,  of  satisfying  the 
given  pair  of  equations. 

If  we  lake  the  princi]:ial  letter  to  bo  ^,  the  problem  of 
ordinary  ftlgt*brniea[  elimination  is  reduced  to  eliminating 
a"  from  two  such  erpiations  as  iij'"'+6.r'**-^  .,.  =0,  and 
j?jrwi-hi»jf''~'  +  ,. .  ^0,  where  a,p,  kc,  are  funttiooa  of  the 
other  letters.  The  mode  whleb  we  have  always  adopted  as 
most  convenient  in  practice  isaa  follows;— Suppose  tlie  equa^ 
tions  to  be 

Multiply  by  p  and  a,  and  subtractj  which  gives  an  equation 
of  the  Ibnii 

Multiply  by  a  imd  c,  subtjoct,  and  divide  by  x^  which  givea 
another  equation  of  the  tbrni 

Repeat  tbe  same  sort  of  process,  making  the  first  terms  de- 
stroy each  other,  and  then  the  iaat ;  we  are  thus  led  to  two 
equations  ol  the  tirst  decree,  from  which  :r  may  be  at  once 
eliminated-  The  same  method  will  do  when  the  equations  are  of 
diH'erent  desrrees,  but  in  that  case  it  is  more  convenient  to  bring 
down  thehigrher  to  the  lower,  first,  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Suppose  the  equations  to  be  ox'-f  ^^+c^Jf*+*^4-  -  *  *  =0,  and 
^x*4-7^'+-  • '  —^^  Multiply  by  p  and  by  oaf,  and  mibtrad, 
whicli  gives  a  new  ctj nation  of  the  form  Ai*  +  lir*+  .  .  »=0. 
Multiply  by  p  and  by  Aa'  (usinj?  the  lower  of  the  givrjn 
equations)  and  suhtract ;  and  coniinue  this  process  mitil  a 
second  equation  of  the  fourth  degree  is  fuurid :  after  which 
proceed  with  the  first  and  last  terms  as  before. 

The  r>robJem  nmv  bo  reduced  to  that  of  elimination  Ijetween 
purely  linear  equations*  as  follows  :^Sw|>f>oeo  it  required  to 
eliminate  x  between  <Tjf*-|-^-^+'^=^»  ^^'^  /*^-l"7-^  + '"-''  +  *  =  *J» 
Multiply  l)oth  these  equations  by  x,  and  wo  have  then  four 
equations  involving  the  first  lour  powers  of.?.  Multiply  again 
by  j:,  which  gives  sis  equations  involving  the  first  five  powers 
of  3C,  Let  these  five  powers  be  ci>nsidered  as  five  distinct 
quantities,  x,,  x,,  x^,,  ifcc,,  and  eliminate  those  five  qmmtities 
between  the  six  linear  equations,  which  are 

ar^  -hbx^  4-  cx^—Q        px^  +  9x4-+-  rx^ + jsj- ,=;  0 

Since  t\^o  e(|uation3  are  introduced  at  each  new  step  and 
only  one  new  fjtnvcr,  fhere  must  be  a  step  at  which  the  num- 
l)er  of  equations  lieeomcs  equal  to  the  number  of  (xjwcrs,  after 
which,  at  the  nest  step,  the  nural>er  of  equations  will  be  in 
excess  by  one.  which  is  what  is  wanted  for  elimination.  It  is 
also  worth  notice  that  if  we  were  to  stop  at  the  step  at  which 
the  numlx^r  of  cnuations  is  the  same  as  ttiat  of  powers  and  find 
the  powers  as  independent  quantities,  we  might  tlicn  eliminate 
between  the  first  and  second  power,  and  produce  the  result  in 
theform  A'-B^O. 

On  this  subject  see  Dr.  Peacock's  Algebra,  vol.  ii.  cap.  44  ; 
or  Mr.  Sylvester's  remarkable  pa|)era,  PhiLMag,  Dec.  1S39, 
Feb.  1840,  Jmie,  1841;  also  Cambridge  Maihetuaticat  J mtnmly 
ToL  li.  pp.  *i32,  276,  vol.  iii.  p.  IM,  vol.  iv.  p.  9. 

ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE.  By  this  name 
we  distinguish  tnat  transition  style  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
hmd  from  about  the  middle  of  the  16tb,  to  the  end  of  the  first 
ouarter  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  accordingly  in  its  med- 
nian  donng  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth.  If  it  were  worth 
while  to  disturb  a  name  already  fined,  it  might  with  equal  or 
ffen  greater  propriety  be  termed  the  Engtiah  Rcnakmnce^ 
if  belnff  a  style  formed  out  of  the  continental  Renaissance  en- 
graftea  upon  our  own  Tudor  and  old  English  domestic  styles  ; 
and  it  was,  wi?  may  observe,  applied  exclusively  to  domestic, 
Ot  it  ]efl5t  secular  buildings^  in  which  respect  it  was  very  dit- 
ferentlf  drcujmianccd  from  the  Gothic  Blyk^  which  ytm 


almost  as  exclusively  eccleaiftsticfti  in  1 
The  age  of  Elizabethan  arehiteetttre  w  as  that  { 
not  cbnrch-buildtn^;  and  a  style  developed  ^ 
eminently  palatial  in  many  of  its  qtialitie 
cient  in  statelineas— one  very  important  tng 
deficient  in  j^icturesqueneBs.     By  no  means 
assert  tliat  state! iness and  pictnresquetiess  inia 
productions  in  that  style,  because  many  of  them  \ 
the  one  quality  nor  Uie  othc^ ;  yet  such  b  the 
gard  to  ail  styles ,  a  style  l)eing  only  a  pfinierjlar^ 
architecture,  and  the  merely  t> 
the  power  of  employing  it  with 
otherwise  we  should  not  have  1 ! 

tumS  prose  under  the  name  of  t 
stvles.      Very   few  arehitectoiiti  vinn  r^ 
nutted  tlie  claims  of  Elizabethan  to  t)c 
those  who  bive  spoken  of  it  as  requiring  1 
tion,  have  done  little  more  than  ♦mumemte  i 
it,  while  othot^  have  ctmdemned  it  in  the 
manner.    If  the  ccnsurers  of  Elizabethan  haifl 
they  mi^ht  jx-rhaps  have  made  otit  a  tolerablir|_ 
the  style — at  letist  what  would  have    looked 
reality  founded  upon  one-sided  argument ;  wh 
not  even  make  any  show  of  criticism  at  ill.     Ti^ 
Elizabethan  is  neither  Gothic  nor  Italian  Is  < 
waas,  it  wcmld  not  constitute  a  style  by  itself  | 
disdainfully  as  an  impure  style  is  not  much  ^ 
transition  styles  are  of  necessity  more  or  le 
ing  as  they  do  of  elements  that  hare  not 
into  consistency  ;  to  denounce  it  as  illeg^tin 
convincing  wn  that  it  is  worthless,  is  sheer  exfc 
art  the  successful  is  always  the  legitimate, 
be  judged  by  unworthy  specimens  or 
tions  in  it,  but  accojxling  to  what  it  is 
taste,  and  according  to  the  acope  it  holds  out  tfll 
f-ajmble  of  so  treatmg  it.     There  certainly  h  H  { 
mere  dross  in  Elizabethan  buildings  \  and   ll 
while  on  the  one  hand  it  has  caused  it  ta  bt 
essentially  corrupt,  has  on  the  other  obtaine 
of  those  who  fancy  that  its  seeming 
rejection  of  all  |>ositive  ml«s  render  it  jm 
imitation,  and  that  its  merest  conceitR  jnit  1 
will  constitute   *  genuine  Elizaljethan/  and 
thing  exrellent  us  such.     Roth  its  detracton 
are  equally  one-sided :  the  latter  are  as 
its  worst  vices  and  defects  as  the  others  are  to  t 
cajMibilities;  they  mistake  tbe  faults  and  blemisl 
cular  buildings  lor  characteristics  of  the  style  it^elM 
interest  it  certainly  possesses,  nor  is  it  dcfi 
merit :  accordingly  it  biL«i  of  late  years  eng 
of  architectural  draftsmen  and  designers,  1      _ 
the  subject  of  several  graphic  publications  (l 
admirable  *  f>ld  English  Mansions,*  C.  J,  Ric 
chitcctura!  Remains  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizab<*th  \ 
Hall's  ^  IJiironiftl  Halls/  Shaw's  '  Elizabethan  A 
ficc.)  ;  and  it  has  also  been  occasional Iv      '         I 
with  more  or  less  success,  especially  fm  :  { 

with  )«rhich,  however,  the  atl'ectation  of  aiiLi«ju4Ln« 
one  handy  and  of  more  fashion  on  the  other,  na 
much  to  do  as  true  taste.     The  style   itself, 
meiuis  one  for  either  indiscriminafc  or 
even  the  very  be«t  examples  present  somethll 
and   whaft  though  we  tolenite  it  in  them  • 
genuine  and  authenticated  records  of  (he  styh 
able  at  second-hand  in  what  we  know  to  be  ( 
tion.    In  the  hands  of  an  artist  ca^mble  of  1 
freedom  and  feeling — of  seizing  upon  and  i 
better  qualities,  and  not  afraid  of  disi 
its  baser  ones,  very  much  may  yet  be  made  i 
and    there    surely   need    be  no  scruptilottsness 
Jeering  with  a  style  which  is  in  a  manner  onth 
majority  of  arehitectural  teachers.     In  one  reap 
bear  any  great  liLiertv  to  h^  taken  with  It,  sine 
admit  of  being  simplified — that  is.  not  by  the  1 
faring   down— of  omitting  emMlivin 
such  inemlM?rs  as  are  retwned*     1). 
ness,  many  of  the  forms  become  m 
couth  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  eml>ciii$im)ent«  #1 
to  other  e.teential  characteristics,  VMLy  be  made 
tawdry  ornament.     Strange  as  it  may  sound   td 
great  difficulty  attending  this  stj-^le  arijies  from  ^ 
nothing  like  a  system  of  rides  for  it — wy  1 
,  for  many  of  the  very  best  examples  differ  so  1 


they  arc  rather  apt  to  bewilder  by  the 
L  Hence  merely  to  sav  that  a  buildmg-- 
Ijra  modem  one — is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  is 
thing---b  rather  teUiner  us  whnt  it  is  not  than  what 
»,  We  have  things  of  the  most  opposnte  character 
i  ysiBSing  auder  that  name  ;  there  are,  for  instance^ 
^nts  in  the  raetroporLi,  one  at  the  corner  of  the 
in  Begent-street,  the  other  at  thsit  of  ilemers-street 
d-^reet,  which  teem  to  have  been  eiprcssly  intended 
idi  how  much  good  and  with  how  nnich  bad  taste 
fh  Reniusaance  may  be  applied  ;  for  while  the  former 
ell-cijmposod  and  elejrtint  design,  the  other  is  an 
u\  incoherent  jumble  of  tawdry  frogments^  without 
D  combination. 

Lstandin^  the  attention  directed  of  late  towards  the 
m  style,  there  ia  yet  no  work  which  give^  anything 

La  satiafactory  history ^  or  synojais,  or  analysis 
I  pubtications  before  rnentione<l,  and  similar  oneJS, 
M  only  of  pictoriai  views,  without  any  letterpress, 
B  which  are  more  professedly  an^hitcetund  are  only 
JOS  ooHeetions  of  studies  from  particular  buildings 
Amiimgs  and  (heir  deeorations,  without  arrange- 
^^H|^-va]uable  as  materials,  but  too  fragmentary 
yWH&  and  eomprehensive  insight  into  the  style 
with  its  numerous  and  complex  moditi  eat  inns.  It 
expected  that,  within  our  limits^  we  should  attempt 
such  a  systematic  scheme  bs  we  «>nceive  to  be  a 
0  ;  still  we  may  do  something  to  open  the  way  for 
ring  them  to  expand  oar  bints  into  m  connected  and 
ed  treaUse. 

wUy  uiyust  and  indiscreet  to  speak  of  Elixabethao 
a  ia  usually  done,  as  being  marked  by  the  intro- 
i  Grecian  orders,  those  employed  in  it  hnving 
^ver  in  common  with  the  orders  of  antiquity  but 
abknce  which  renders  us  all  the  more  scn- 
Ljgiotis  difference  between  ttio  respective  styles. 
I  cdaflsical  or  antique,  tbey  can  be  regarded  only 
rddies,  since  the  application  of  tlieni  in  all  the 
I  Eenaissaiice  style  is  as  contrary  to  die  prac- 
[ttients  as  their  chamcler   is  dissimilar.     I'be 
jo}fed  merely  as  decoration,  and  tlien  only  for 
nes  of  ail  edihce,  or  for  distinct  comparuaeu^ 
leace  they  are  invariably  uiicrostyle}  aiid  are 


still  further  pcdijced  in  height  by  Luring  plgeed  on  tall  pedes- 
tals, and  look  M  the  smaller  owing  to  the  spacious  pru^ior- 
tions  of  the  windows  between  them.  In  fact  they  are  tci  be 
rcgimlcd  only  as  acct!;ssories  and  decorative  filling -up  ,■  for 
they  have  scarcely  aught  of  even  the  apjwreut  character  of 
coliimntaiioD.  In  point  of  design  too  they  retain  little  of 
the  orders  after  which  they  are  numed :  with  the  excoptioii 
of  one  or  two  distinctive  marks,  such  as  the  Doric  tnglyphs, 
and  til e  forms  of  tlm  respective  t'*''^  *i .,,  ;.^.  ..ii  ..,,.^.|^. 
lated  in  character,  the  Done  beii  Icr 

and  as  much  embellished  '»r  n,  ;,.„,,   „_,    t  ;.i..t  ..un. 

Pedestals  are  mostly  panntL  d  in  with  ornament,  the 

pannels  tliemselves  being  liiii     .  m  a  variety  of  fj4it|.eriis. 

The  shaft*  of  ooluunis  are  Ircvtucntly  enriched  with  one  or  more 
bands  (either  sculptured  or  plain),  und  the  luwer  prt  of  the 
shafts  is  often  covered  with  urubesijue  carving.  Piliistiirs  are 
similarly  treated— sometimes  banded,  sometimes  parmelcd,  atkd 
frequently  tilled  in  with  arabesques  or  other  ornaments,  among 
which  raised  facetted  blocks  are  very  common  oneg.  En- 
tablatures ai'c  almost  invariably  made  to  break  o\  '  us; 
and  arc  go  crowded  with  mouldings  and  other  <  to 
have  the  look  of  being  all  cornice.  Orders  are  Usuauy  iipjijied 
ordy  to  jjarts  of  a  front;  for  instance,  the  centre,  which  is 
marked  out  as  a  lofty  frontispiece  or  portal  "t■^r.,,^,.^,,i^,^i  ^||h 
several  tiers  of  columns,  and  iliws  not  only  id  from 
the  rest,  but  in  many  instances  rendered  t|  .irt  from 
it,  all  besides  Iseing  comfarativcly  genuine  Tudor,  without 
any  intermixture  of  foreign  elements.  Even  whrre  &ueh  is 
not  the  case,  the  Tudor  pbyaioguomy  manifests  itself  in  win- 
dows and  bays,  which  last  are  idmost  as  peculiar  to  our  Euglish 
architecture  of  the  period  as  small  circular  towers  and  turrets 
with  conical  or  spire-like  roofs  arc  to  tliat  of  Flanders  and 
France.  Although  square-beaded ^  and  without  tracery  of 
any  kind,  the  windows  retain  a  g:ood  deal  of  the  latest  Gothic 
or  perpendicular  cliaractcr,  bemg  divided  by  muUions  and 
transoms  into  numerous  compartments  after  the  manner  ol 
panneling,  a  mode  tJiat  freelv  admits  of  a  window  being  made 
of  any  extent ;  and  not  only  are  single  windows  sometimes 
exceedingly  spacious,  but  are  put  m*  tins*  I v  intu^tUor  as  to 
render  Lhe  whole  of  a  front  :  This 
fashion ^  which  however  is  only  ,  y  of  the 
stylCf  may  be  exemplified  by  what  h  called  'the  Duke's 
Bouse/  at  .Bradford,  Wilt^,  the  iroui  of  which  Is  made  up 


frho  lluko'»  UofUK,  BndrLkcvl,  Wilt^ircJ 


irere 
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idowi  and  bays,  in  a  manner  that  would  be  too 
fe  not  the  plan-line  broken  by  semicircular 
t  thrown  out,  as  smaller  bays,  from  the  larger 
\e  design  acquires  a  pleasing  playfulness  of 
bestides  not  only  marked  by  perfect  regularity 
but  al.so  by  a  certain  compactness,  the  windows 
9ppfitrance  of  being  iutcndi'd  fur  sepamle 
d  together  for  want  of  more  sjjace.  The 
the   bays,  consisting  of  fanciful  ojien^work, 


etihance  the  general  richtiesi  af  eifecl,  and  both  thoy  %nd  tlie 
p&rapettcd  terrace  serve  to  indicate  what  are  pleaniiig  peculi- 
arities in  the  style.  But  the  building  here  given  by  way  of 
ii|>ec]men  afforcls  no  example  of  the  characteristic  Elizabethan 
eable,  a  fnatiire  so  singularly  diversified,  that  to  exhibit  only 
ihe  leading  varieties  of  it  would  require  a  sctIcs  of  cutiS^  bc« 
ginning  w  itb  the  simplest  and  proceetling  to  the  moat  com- 
plex forms.  In  the  aosence  of  such  illustratioas,  we  can  only 
sav  that  almost  every  imagtoablc  combiaatioii  of  curvaa,  bota 


tjoncavc  and  convex^  with  btrtti(<:lit  line^  and  ang^les,  are  to  be 
met  witb  in  gabies.  Differ<-*ntiy  jskaped  gabJps  often  occur  in 
tJie  samo  building,  and  produce  vrry  tjrfat  eftett  of  outline^ 
whicli  is  further  increased  by  embellifihed  para(.»ct3,  with  balls 
und  oLher  ornaments  upon  tbem,  by  small  flomea  on  turretjs^ 
and  by  cliininey-shafUf  all  which,  mingled  tognther  in  glorious 
eonfuaiorij  often  give  an  air  of  picturesque  magnificence  to 
what  are  otJierww  mther  plain  and  bonicly  structaroe,  and 
iin[)art  animation  to  what  would  eke  be  lumpish  masses.  In 
liko  manner  porches  mid  biilustnided  tenraces  often  give  charac- 
ter to  the  lower  part  of  a  budiiintx,  while  the  upper  may  be 
©f>m}iamtively  flat  and  uninteresting.  The  style  la  excellently 
well  adapted  fur  brick  and  stone,  such  c*ontm«t  of  colour  seem- 
ing natural  to  it,  and  serving  to  bring  out  the  several  (larts 
more  distinctly.  We  tuirdly  need  obaervo  that  the  brick 
ought  invariably  to  be  rctl,  and  of  superior  tjmdity  and  CJtinni- 
tion ;  for  white  or  yellow  brit^ks  ure  so  far  from  producing  a 
WBiilareflcct,  tliat  tney  have  both  an  insipid  and  mean  ap[>eflr- 
meop  the  building  soeming  at  a  distance  to  lx»  of  stone,  and 
when  approachea  discovered  to  bo  of  an  inferior  material. 
The  brickwork  itself  is  ollcn  variegated  by  tlic  interfniiture 
of  darker  bricks  so  disfjoscd  as  to  form  a  regular  |iattcm  on 
the  walls,  generally  consisting  of  interscctinir  diagonal  lines. 
There  are  abo  many  instances  of  brick  alone  being  employed, 
the  onnunental  members  being  formed  of  monided  bricks,  and 
Ihongh  the  cftect  is  comparatively  sombre,  it  is  by  no  means 
un  pleasing. 

To  the  internal  characteristics  of  the  Elijuil^tban  style  be- 
long sjMiciona  bay-windows ;  long  and  ample  galleries  [Gal- 
14KKY,  P,  C»  SJ,  but  generally  of  low  prt^jxirtiuns  ;  massive 
and  elaborately  sculptured  chimney-pieces  [CirrMSET-PtKCK, 
P.  C.  S,] ;  screens  of  similar  character,  either  with  oj>en  arches 
or  doors ;  wainscoted  and  panneled  walla ;  ceilhigs  highly 
enriched,  and  sometimca  areiied,  and  entirely  covered  with 
scroll-work  foliage;  and  wide  staircases  wiJi  richly  citrved 
babistradcii.  [Stat«€AS«,  P,  C]  The  prevailing  charac- 
ter 18  that  of  beavtncss  and  stateline&s  ;  on  which  account 
iris  ill-suited  for  literal  imitation  at  the  present  day,  espe- 
cially for  houses  upon  a  moderate  scale,  or  for  small  rooms. 
In  external  architecture  many  of  the  defects  of  detail  are 
merged  in  the  picturesque  i m press iv«ii Lis  of  the  whole  ; 
fnit  a  similar  degree  of  capriciou^ness  and  heaviness  brought 
near  to  the  eye  within  a  room,  is  apt  to  strike  chiefly  m  too 
ruddy  gmte&que  and  ponderous*  Besides  which  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive style  for  internal  finishings ;  for  thou  pi  i  it  will  very 
well  bear  to  bo  greatly  refined  upon,  it  hanlly  admitHS  of  being 
simplified,  decoration  even  partaking  of  gorgeousness  being 
almost  indispensably  necessary  to  conceal  tile  native  uncouth- 
ncss  of  both  fonna  and  proportions. 

ELLIPSOLirTHES.  xMr,  Sowerhy  gave  this  title  to 
BOine  (compressed  V)  forms  of  fossil  C'ephalopoda,  from  the 
mountain  limestone. 

ELLIPTIC  FUNCTIONS,  or  ELLIPTIC  TRAN- 
8CENDANTS.  This  is  no  subject  for  a  Cyclopaedia,  except 
in  a  very  limited  sense.  We  can  only  undertake  here  to  de- 
scribe the  general  cbanictcr  of  the  subject. 

If  we  had  ]mssed  direct  from  algebm  to  the  dilferenlial 
calculus,  without  any  consideration  of  logarithmic  or  trigono- 
metrical quantity  [Tbakscestdental,  P,  C],  we  should  have 
fouad  ourselves  stopped  in  the  integral  calculus  by  want  of 
language  in  which  to  express  the  integral  of  sucli  a,  function  as 

^{a^bj:-^  cjr»).^ 
It  would  no  doubt  have  been  found  (since  the  same  diffi- 
culty has  been  cotiqucrcd  in  a  more  complicated  form  in  the 
subject  of  tlie  present  article)  that  all  such  integrals  could  be 
expressed  by  means  of  those  of 

dx  dx 

and  the  connection  of  the  former  of  dicsc  with  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  and  of  the  latter  with  logarithms,  die  properties  of  the 
functions  called  sines  and  cos i mis,  tiible;3  of  tlieir  values,  with 
a  complete  system  of  trigotio metrical  formula^  wo*iId  speedily 
have  followed.  From  this  mode  of  arriving  at  a  new  set  of 
tnuiscendentals  we  are  saved  by  having  the  science  of  trigono- 
metry already  prepared  on  a  geometrical  basis,  in  connection 
%\ih  the  pro |jer ties  of  the  circle.  But  we  have  no  such  ])rc- 
(laratioii  Jouniicd  on  the  ellipse,  a  curve  which  is  an  cxUmsion 
of  the  circle*  Nor  is  there  any  connection  between  tlie  arc  of 
an  diijwe  uri'i  the  eei-entrie  anomidy,  the  angle  which  is  the 
extended  tvpresentaitlfe  of  the  angle  at  the  centre  in  the  circle, 


except  by  means  of  a  definite  integtml.     In  hcU 
ScMni-axi»  major,  «  the  eccentricity,  ^  the 
and  ^  the  arc,  we  have 

The  integral  calculus  is^  as  jel  at  IcA^  tin 
which  the  arc  of  an  elHj^e  can  be  4p(nt)tdbiiii 
a  large  class  of  integrals,  closidy  i«l«t£«i  Id,  If 
among  them,  the  expression  for  the  dtc  of 
recc  i\  ed  the  name  or  elliptic  functions. 

By  an  elliptic  fiinction  is  meaat  anj  iolegral  <| 

r_dx 

^  (a  +  /3j:  +  7^  +  ^  4  «1* 

in  which  P  is  a  rational  function  of  x.     Tla»  . 
to  depepd  for  its  determinaticin  upon  the  i 

Qd<i> 


S-. 


/; 


/r 


in  which  Q  is  a  rational  function  of  a\a*  ^,  attd 
unity.     This  again  mn  be  shown  to  depend  apoi 

*A  -1-  B  sin>  j,    ^  d<t>  ^^ 

1   *^  «  sin-'  ^        V(l  —  c*«m*^ 

which  in  evejyr  ca&e  depends  upon  one  of  tuoti 
following  forms : —  ' 


/ 


d<t> 
^Cl-tf-sin'0,       jV(l-^iiii*l 


fi 


1 


d<fr 


which  an?  called  function s  of  the  ^rst, 
sm^cies.     Every  elliptic  fmiciion  represents  tin 
algebraical  curve. 

The  earliest  researches  into  the  integmis  n 
the  arcs  of  au  ellipse  or  hyperbola  ar>e  th09^  1 
in  his  treatise  on  Fluxions,  and  of  D*A' 
lin  Memoin*  for  1746.  .    Fagnani,  in  1750, 
arcs  of  an  ellipse  might  be  assigned  ici  mi 
ways,  which  shouhl  have  for  their  diflfereiice  in  i 
prcssion,     Euler,  in  1761,  showed  bow  to  nK^tjirtil 
integral  of  certain  ditfercntial  equatiot  c 

are  scjiaratcly  nothing  but  elliptic  in  ■  , 

1755,  showed  that  evary  arc  of  an  hypcrbuku 
by  means  of  two  ok-s  of  an  ellipse*  Xagrangc/ 
a  general  method  for  approximating  to  the  fih 
functions  of  all  kinds. 

But  those  to  whom  it  is  due  that  the  tb«i 
functions  has  become  a  distinct  and  imporlftiU  ^ 
integnil  calculus,  with  general  formulae  whic 
make  it  an  extended  form  of  trigonoquetry,  j 
Abel,  and  Jacobi.  Of  th<»5e,  the  hrst  [Ligkj 
almost  devoted  bis  life  to  the  subject.  liis  y^a 
and  his  latest  extensions  of  them,  are  contained  j 
lowing  works. 

*  Traite  des  Fonctions  dliptiqucs  et  det  lol 
ricnncs,' 4to.,  Paris,  voL  i.,  1825;  vol.  ii,.  It 
containing  three  supplements,  1828;  and  *  Exd 
cul  Intei^/  3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  181 1,  Boik 
contain  extensive  tables  for  the  calculation  of  tbj 

The  memoirs  of  Abel,  the  substance  of  «ome 
in  the  third  volume  of  Legendre,  w  ere  originallT^ 
Crclle*s  journal,  and  are  now  collected  in  hi?  worn 

imblisiied  in  French,  '  (Euvres  de  N,  H.  Abel^ 
1  Holmboe,  Christian  ia,  2  vols.4to.,  1639.    J^ 
^  Fund  amenta  nova  theorife  function  um  ^ti|itiQ 
D.  C.  G.  I.  Jflcobi,'  Regiomonti,  1829,  4to-    ( 
tary  works,  there  is  some  acca^unt  of  Legendre^s: 
in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Ley  bournes 
Rej>ository  i*  H:veral  works  on  the  integral  cili 
I^Ir.  Hymcra  in  |iarticular,  contain  the  nm  elttfl 
is  a  work  on  the  subject  expressJy  by  M.  Vcr 
in  Belgium  ;  and  there  is  an  article  on  elliptic 
definite  integrals  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Me 
ELLIPTIC  POLARIZATION,  in  the 
is  the  name  given  to  a  supi>osed  rotation  of 
ether  in  the  |X?ripheriesi  of  ellipses  when  a 
]>oIari2itl  light  is  made  to  suifer  reilcxions  in 
glass,  or  at  the  surfaces  of  jKiHshed  mctab. 

Let,  for  example,  a  pcncd  of  light  be  pol 
plane  by  rcHexion  from  the  surfuoe  of  glgii  tt 


^  ingie ;  and  let  it  be  mnde  to  enter  an  obliqae  paral- 
^jH^  or  rhomboid  of'  glass  perjjetidieiilarly  to  one  of  its 
I  the  inclinationd  of  two  opposite  sides  of  the  Thomboid 
I  ends  being  equal  to  the  polnnzing  angle :  the  pencil  of 
Ijill  then  sufftr  two  reflexions^  one  from  each  of  two 
Ito  feides  of  the  g:la»3,  and  it  will  emergre  perpendicularly 
r<l]:^pcisite  end.  Now,  if  tho  sides  of  the  rhomboid  ure 
that  the  plane  In  which  the  two  refleiion*  take 
J'arc  coincident  with^  or  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
ne  pencil  of  light  h  polarixed,  no  effect  is  prodtiCLMl 
bell ;  but  if  the  paranelopiped  be  tirmed  on  an  axis 
Jar  to  its  two  ends  till  the  plane  in  which  tlie  two 
place  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  oriprinal 
in  an  an^le  equal  to  45®,  135*,  225^  or  315**;  the 
Ispencil  will  be  fotind  to  be  circulurly  polarijccd, 
Ti  PoLABiZATioy,  F.  C»  S.]  If  the  inclination  of 
rbe  any  other  angle  tlmn  one  of  these,  eicltiding 
tangles  0",  90",  180^  270^,  the  pencil  will  be  ellipti- 

c'd. 

'f  if  y  and  z  be  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  a  particle  of 

former  in  the  plane  of  the  two  rcilexions  jind  the 

cndicular  to  it ;  and  if  the  plane  of  the  reflexions 

1  at  an  angle  rcpix^sented  by  a  to  the  phino  of  ptj- 

then  the  general  equation  for  a  ^-ib ration  fsiipfx»se<l 

in  a  plane  perpend ic alar  to  the  plane  of  polariza- 

ra  tin.  p  {vt—J),  the  resolved  vibrations  |M'rpen- 

parallel   to   the   plane   of  reflexion   wotild   be, 

I -a  COS.  a  sin.  p  (vt  —  n) 
mmd  y  =  «  sin.  a  sin.  p  (vt—z). 

he  pltase  in  the  latter  being  conceived  to  be  accelerated 
narter  of  a  vibration,  or  ilCP,  when  compered  witli  the 
|4^^*i  Tracidf  Utui,  71i€!0,  art.  135)^  the  last  ci|Uation 

Ht'  m  tin.  \p  (yt  —  x)  -f^O** }  ory  -  a  sin.  a  cos.  p  (r*^  j")  : 

led 
^  ji.  *tf  4-  '^  **^  si"'  *  a  =  a*^  sin.  'a  cos.  *a, 

iji'lhr  6quatioa  to  an  ellipse,  und  proves  that  the  par- 
wb  ttbtf  are  in  the  peripheries  of  ellipses.  When 
l^'ISS^,  &e.  wo  have 

*  equation  to  a  circle. 

^ted  litrht,  after  having  suffered  two  reflexions  in 

purjUelopiped^  he  made  to  suffer   two  additional 

_  .      m   a  simdar  |mrallclopijjed,  similarly  littmted,  the 

ml  pencil  will  Ijc  restorea  to  a  state  of  plane  polariza- 

%frt  rhr  new  plane  of  polarization  will  be  perjiendiculur 

■■'  when  the  inclination  of  that  former  phine  to 

rcfflexion  is  45*,   135^,  &c.     This  is  explaine^l 

'-,  art  14*2),  by  nssuming  that  the  vibrations  in 

he  reflected  rays  are  accelerated  9iP  by  the  first 

and  another  90"  by  the  second,  while  no  ac- 

s  place  perpendicularly  to  that  plane.     If  the 

any  angle  between   those,  and  Ik?  represented 

restoration  takes  place,  and  the  two  planes  of 

*-,..,„  A  ]11  be  inclined  to  one  another  in  an  angle  equal 

» 

Bu\^i]  Tirewster  discovered  that,  when  a  pencil  of  plane 
t  is  rcHecfed  onee  from  the  Mirface  of  poUshed 
;rts  properties  similar  to  those  which  an  so  from 
Qs  of  the  light  within  gliiss.  First,  only  a  partial 
takes  pluce  In  it  when  the  meta!  h  m  disposed 
ne  of  the  incident  and  reflected  pencil  is  coin- 
i,  or  perpendicuhir  to  the  plane  in  which  the  pencil 
'  rized.  Again,  let  a  j>encil  of  light  jjolar- 
reflected  from  a  jjlaie  of  ]>olished  steel  so 
TthjT  tn>  plane  of  the  lnci<!ent  and  refl cried  pencils 
^  inclinnd  15",  135*,  225°,  or  3]  5'  to  the  plane  of  ori- 
^i..4.  rion,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  retlexion  from 
Lf  75°;  then  that  which  is  called  an  elliptic  ]yci- 
.,^^1  L_„c-i  place :  if  a  second  ptatc  of  steel  be  cfisjxj^ed 
to  reflect  the  pencil  a  second  time  at  an  ans^ie  of  inci^ 
I^Bqaal  to  75** 'and  the  plane  in  which  the  two  reflexions 
tmit  be  coincident  with,  or  perpendicular  to  one  another, 
tuol  so  reflected  t^  til  lie  restored  to  a  state  of  plane 
laofon  as  when  it  suffered  four  reflexions  in  passing 
|4|  two  pamllelopipeds  of  g\ass, 

,  If  the  iccond  plate  be  disposed  so  that  the  plane  in 

the  two  reflexions  lake   place  ma}'  niakc   any  other 

^than  thoM  above  mentioned  with  ihe  original  plane  of 

■tion,  the  anglct  of  incidence  and  reflexion  at  which 


the  plane  polarigatton  is  restored,  instead  of  being  76**,  will 
differ  wuli  ilif  diiV.'rent  ungle^  of  inclination.  Now,  m  cir- 
cuiarlj'  fi  u'ht,  the  ang'les  of  incidence  and  reflexion 

at  which  [  is  restor^Ki  to  plane  polBri2ed  lig^ht  iM^hig 

constantly  the  »aiiK%  they  may  be  comfunx^d  to  the  con^tan 
radiitft  of  a  circle  ;  and  the  vuryinip  angrles  of  restoration  just^ 
menrioned  bein^r  fonnd  to  corrospond  nearly  to  tho  vary  In  jt 
Fomidianieters  of  an  cllij^we,  Sir   David   Brewster  profiwed 
{PfiU.    Tram,,    1«30,  p.  287),  without  rei:?ard  tr*  the  fhe^ 
retical  existence  of  elliptical  vibrations  produivd  by  the  corii- 
bimitions  of  two  rectilineal  vibrations  of  nnequHl  Jmplitui!c«^ 
to  grivc  the  name  of  elliptic  poIarizAtion  to  the  phenomena  j 
presented  by  light  retietted,  in  the  manner  abov*?  indicated,! 
from  metttU. 

In  circular  polarisation,  if  the  orig^inal  plane  of  p"'  "i^* 
make  an  an^le  represHnted  by  4-  45**  with  the  j- 
reJexions,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  restored  i  i 

always  makes  an  an^rle  reproiH'ntet!  by  —  46*  with  the  same 
plane  of  reflexion  ;  hot  this  doe?  not  hold  good  in  the  elliptic 
|M>lanzation  ■  the  angle  between  tlie  original  planes  of  i>olar- 
ization  and  reflexion  being  +  45"*,  the  angles  between  the 
same  plane  of  refleition  and  that  of  restoi^cd  polarimtion  v  ill 
be  as  follow  :— for  silver,  —  39*  48' ;  for  |i^old,  —  35*;  for 
brass ^  —  32"  ;  for  cooper,  —  29** ;  for  raorciiry,  —  26** ;  for 
phitinum,  —  22**;  and  for  steel,  —  17**.  Representing  any 
given  angle  between  the  original  planes  of  |)olarization  and 
reflexion  by  ii»,  and  the  angle  of  restoration  for  any  one  of 
the  metals  when,  as  above,  w  =  ~|-  45*,  by  £) ;  then,  if  the 
angle  of  restoration  corresponding  to  a  given  value  of  i^  bo 
represented  by  a,  Sir  David  Brewster  found  Ironi  eitpcrimeut 
that 

tan.  a  -^  tun.  B  tan.  w. 

It  has  l»een  Btated  that  light  plane  polarized  at  an  angle 
ef|ual  to  +  45*  with  the  plane  of  reflexion  is  etli]vtically  jM)- 
larixed  by  one  rctk-\:ion  from  sti-el  at  75*^,  ami  is  restored  to 
[lUno  |K)Wizcd  hght  in  a  ]ilanc  making  an  angle  —  17"  with 
the  plane  of  reflexion  :  now  it  it  evident  that  a  third  re- 
flexion at  76'  will  again  polarize  the  light  elliptically,  antl 
that  u  fonrth  reflexion  will  again  restore  the  pencil  to  a  state 
of  plane  polarization ;  and  so  on,  all  the  reflexions  being  in 
one  plane.  Therefore,  substitiiting  —  17*,  for  ca  in  the  above 
formula,  9  remaining  ei^aal  to  —17",  the  value  of  a  becmnes 
■^  5*  *iO' ;  again,  snbstStnting  4-  6°  2^  for  w,  the  value  of  a 
is  —  1*  40';  and,  after  two  more  reflexions,  the  value  of  a. 
nearly  vanishes:  that  is,  after  eight  reflejtions  in  one  plane 
from  steel,  the  elliptic  [polarization  ceases  and  the  pencil  of 
light  is  plane  polarisJed  in  tho  plane  of  reflexion.  A  greater 
mnnbcr  of  reflexions  are  however  nec€«sjuy  when  the  other 
metals  are  used. 

In  what  has  been  said  the  several  consecutive  reflexions 
are  siiippcjscd  to  have  l>een  in  one  plane ;  but  if  the  metal 
jilutu  from  wliich  tiie  second  reflexion  is  produced  be  turned 
round  on  the  first  reflected  pencil  so  aa  ICi  change  the  plane 
of  reflexion^  the  original  angle  of  incidence  from  steel  iK'ing 
75"*  as  before  ;  the  angle  of  reflexion  at  which  the  elliptically 
polarized  pencil  is  restored  changes  also :  when  the  two  planes 
of  reflexion  are  coincident,  i»r  at  right  iUJgles  to  one  anutht-r, 
the  angle  f^f  reflexion  for  the  restored  j>encil  is  7C>''  as  above ; 
but,  if  the  inclination  of  the  planes  is  45*^  or  225^,  the  angle 
of  retlexioo  becomes  78"':  if  the  inclination  is  136"  or  315*, 
the  angle  of  r^effcKion  is  68°. 

By  taking  the  comphMoents  of  tho  angles  of  reflexion  fori 
diflerent  angles  of  inclination,  and  considering  them  as  rudiiy  I 
Sir  D.  Brewster  has  found  that  they  appertain  to  a  curvfl 
which  is  nearly  an  ellipsivwhfjse  mujor  and  minor  axes  are i 
sitoatcd,  one  at  45*  on  the  rights  and  the  other  at  45**  on  thel 
left  of  the  |)bne  of  the  first  reflexion.  He  finds  also  that,  \ 
witli  steel,  the  major  axis  is  to  the  minor  axis  as  22  to  12. 

It  has  been  pravcd  that,  in  piirtictilar  states  of  the  incident | 
pencil,  elliptic  polariziUit/n  nniy  take  place  in  an  elher  whose] 
particles  arc  symmetrically  di.^|Hj**ed  ;  and  thaf,  in  an  ether  1 
^sh(>sc  particlcFi  are  unsymmeirictdly  di^tri hi ittn I,  elliptic  fx*-] 
larizaliun  is  a  nec<*ssary  rcpult.  iSce  Genn'tti  line  of  (lt$\ 
Undttiftfoty  Throiy,  bv  Professor  Powell,  1H41. 

KLLISTON,     RcJbERT     WILLIAM,    wa.i    Imm    Inl 
Bloomsbury,  London,  on  the  7ih  of  April,  1774.     His  father! 
was   a  wutchmakcr,  one  of  whose   brothers  wa*  Muster 
Sidney  Sussex    College*,  Cambridge.      Voung   Elhsfton    wa. 
placed  at  St.  FauPs  school,  where  he  dislingiiiahcd  himself  \ff\ 
recitations  :  but,  when  ho  was  tlie  fourth   boy,  ho  ran  awnjf*! 
from  school,  bt^'ame  for  a  few  weoka  a  lottery -clerk  at  Hatb^l 
and  in  that  town,  in  April,  1791,  appeared  on  tho  at  age  for  the 
tlrst  timCj  personating  a  yciy  humble  character  in  Richard  tiie 
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Third,  He  then  ol>tahie<I  an  engaprrrnf>nt  in  \hc  company  of 
Tate  Wilkinson, at  York;  but.soon  l>ecommg  tirciloffjlaying 
petty  parts  J  he  obtained  tJirou^h  liia  nnele  a  reconciliation 
vith  his  hiinily,  and  returned  homo.  But  the  truant  disposi« 
tion  was  invincible.  In  the  season  of  1793  he  played  regru- 
larly  at  Bath,  unJeiiaking-  characters  of  ail  sorts:  and  in  1796 
he  married  Aliss  Run d all,  a  teacher  of  dancing  there.  In 
June  of  that  year  he  made  his  first  apjiearaiice  on  a  LfOndon 
i^tage^  playing  at  the  llayrnarket,  in  tlie  same  evening:,  the 
part  of  Oetavian,  and  that  of  Vai>our  in  the  farce  of  '  My 
Grandmother/  After  occasional  apjwanuiccs  in  that  theatre^ 
and  a  temporary  en^asreinent  at  Co  vent-Garden,  he  became 
in  1803,  under  5Ir.  Colroan,  priacijjal  actor  and  acting  ma- 
nager of  the  I  lav  market.  Next  year  he  guceeoded  John 
Kemble  at  Dniry  Lane ;  but,  after  the  b*iming  of  the  theatre, 
he  quarrelled  with  Thomas  Sheridan  and  left  the  compaQy. 
He  now  took  on  his  own  account  the  email  houso  then  occu- 
pied as  the  Circus,  to  which  he  pave  the  name  of  the  Surrey 
Theatre.  There  he  and  his  comi>any  performed  some  of 
Shaksjx^re's  playa  and  several  operas,  altering:  iheni  so  as 
to  evade  the  licence  of  the  patent  theatres;  and  in  1605  he 
fmbliahed  his  only  literary  etSbrt^  '  The  Venetian  Outlaw/  a 
drama  in  three  aets,  adaiited  from  the  French. 

On  the  rcrOjiening^  of  Drury  Liine  theatre^  Elliston^  again 
a  lead  in  IT  actor  in  its  company,  delivered  Byron's  address  and 
performed  Hamlet.  In  1819  he  became  the  It-ssee  of  that 
theatre,  at  a  n;nt  of  10,200/. ;  and  he  held  this  lease  till  his 
baukruptjcy  in  1826,  From  the  date  of  that  event  ho  sunk 
into  Q  subordinate  |Kisition.  After  speculating  in  the  Olympic 
theatre,  he  became  again  manager  of  the  Surrey  ;  and  there^ 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life,,  he  continued  occasionally  to  per- 
form.    He  died  of  applexy  on  the  7th  oF  July,  1831. 

Elliston  has  been  asaerted,  not  without  some  show  of  reason, 
to  have  been  the  very  best  comedian  of  our  time.  Others 
surpassed  bim  in  fHurtieulur  eicellences :  but  none  united  so 
many  of  the  merits  essential  to  eminent  success  in  the  high- 
est walk  of  comic  acting.  So,  likewise,  he  rose  higher  perhaps 
in  tragedy  than  any  odier  actor  who  was  disting-uisned  for 
ejfcellence  in  comedy  :  be  was  admirable  in  those  tragic  parts 
wrbich  do  not  pass  altogether  out  of  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
life.  The  weaknesses  and  cecentricities  of  his  own  character 
have  furnished  to  Charles  Lamb  and  otJiers  the  themes  for  an 
infinite  fund  of  good-humoured  raillery.  His  predominant  fail- 
ing was  inordinate  self-esteem.  He  was  vain  of  himself  as  an 
actor,  vainer  of  himself  as  a  manager :  and  in  both  phases  his 
vanity  was  continually  breaking  out  in  incidents  which,  while 
they  were  irresistibly  diverting,  exhibited  a  humorous  w  bim- 
sieality^  and  a  fervid  sincerity  of  self-deceiving  imagination, 
making  him  one  of  the  moat  curious  olijects  u|>on  which  a 
kindly  obs<Tver  of  human  oddities  could  cjtercise  nis  scrutiny. 

E'LYMUS,  B  genus  of  gTas.sea  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Ilordeinea?.  It  has  2  glumes,  both  on  the  same  side  of  the 
spikelot^  without  awns  or  seta),  w ith  2  or  ujore  perfect  tjowers, 
and  tiie  spikelets  2  or  3  together.     Several  8i>eeies  of  this 

Smm  have  been  described.  Two  only  are  natives  of  Great 
ritdn. 

I>.  aretiantis,  upright  Lyme  grass,  has  an  upright  close 
spike;  the  rue  his  flat,  not*  wingett ;  the 'glumes  lanceolate, 
downy,  not  longer  tlmn  the  spikelets.  It  is  a  coarse  grass, 
common  on  sandy  sea-shores  ;  and,  Mith  other  gras»cs,  it 
sends  down  long  fibrous  roots  aniongst  the  sand  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  its  moving  about  with  the  winds.  On  some 
parts  of  the  coast  immense  sand  hanks  are  tbrnied  by  this  grass 
and  others,  binding  down  the  sands  which  are  thrown  up  by 
occasiontd  and  suecessive  high  tides.  Although  tliis  grass, 
according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  it  is 
not  eaten  by  any  of  our  domestic  animals. 

E,  geniculaitiji^  pendulous  Lyme  grass,  has  a  lax  spike 
bent  downwards  ;  the  rachis  winged  j  the  glumes  awl-shapcd, 
glabrous,  longer  than  the  spikelets.  The  stem  is  3  or  4 
feet  high,  and  the  spike  1  or  2  feet  long,  bent  down  in  a 
remarkahie  manner  at  the  second  or  third  spikelet.  It  has 
heen  found  near  Gravesend.  MiiSt  of  the  remaining  species 
are  natives  of  America,  botii  North  tmd  South. 

(Babington,  Manual  of  JBriiish  Botany:  Loudon^  Mncy- 
ckmsdia  of  Pianis.} 

EMBLEMENTS.  Tho  executors  of  a  tenant  in  fee  or  in 
tail  are  also  entitled  to  the  emblements  aa  against  the  heir  or 
heir  in  tail,  but  not  ns  against  a  doweress  or  a  devisee  of  tenant 
or  feCj  for  the  devise  of  the  land  carries  with  it  the  crops, 
[Emblements,  P.  C] 

E'MliLICA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
arder  EuphorhrnQSi.     It  haa  monoBciou^  flowers ;  tlie  calyx 


G-^xirted  ;   3  stamens  combined;   3  seller ^ 
fruit  fleshy,  tricoceous,  6-se€)ded* 

£.  officinaitii  is  a  native  of  roost  puts  U  1 
tree  having  a  crooked  trunk,  with   brmac^ai 
in  every  direction  ;  the  ma.Ie  bfandicf 
ing.     The  leaves  ire  alternate ,  ^road 
and  alxmt  IJor  2  inches  broad :  fJie  i 
the  flowers  minute,  of  a  greenish  cxAa 
Heshy,  globular,  smooth,  6- striated  :  tiiei 
triangular,  3-celled ;   the  seeds  2  in  oicfa  j 
this  tree  is  astnngeot,  and  is  naixl  tsi  lottii  i 
diarrhua.     The  Iruit  is  acid,  and 
eaten  acts  as  a  mild  purgative.     Tbb  pkat  bl 
Ernbliai  of  Linnteus  ;  and  Aftfroltalanm  r~ 

(  Li ndley ,  Flora  Medico . ) 

EMBOSSING  is  the  art  of  im»dueing 
patterns  upon  wood,  metal,  paper,  cloth,  or  i 
oy  means  of  pressure^  either  applied  afi  i 
a  stamping-press,  or  in  a  more   gradiuLl 
ordinary  screw  or  hydraulic  press,  or  bj  i 
The  pattern  is  usually  produced  by  foircii 
material  to  be  embossed  against  an  engmr 
design  is  cut  or  otherwise  formed  in  tntnglio^  I 
when  the  article  to  be  embossed  is  in  the  foi 
a  counterpart  to  the  die,  often  made  of  I 
metal  stamped  by  the  die  itself,  is  appJii 
the  process.     In  nnmy  cases  heat  is 
operation  with  great  effect. 

The  embossing  of  cloth  for  book-^ 
branch  of  this  art— and  the  process  of  \ 
themselves,  are  noticed  under  Booit-" 
p.  221  ;  and  in  Dr.  Ure's  *  Dicdonaiy 
title  ^  EmbcMsing  of  Cloth/  is  a  full  de 
with  CDgmvings,  of  a  machine  for  both  emb 
silk,  cotton,  or  woollen  cloth,  paper,  or  other  J 
or  more  colours  by  one  o iteration,  by  mca 
metal  cylinders  or  rollers,  either  of  whie 
for  embossing  or  printing,  or  for  perfoi 
smmlLaneously.  These  cylinders  are 
pressed  with  adequate  fbroe  against,  a  < 
of  pafjcr  [CalkhdmukOj  P.  C.  S.  p. 
fabric  to  be  embossed  is  caused  to  pBsa. 
felr,  is  an  plied  round  the  surfee  ot  the 
auswor  the  purpose  of  what  a  printer 
blanketings  and  a  smooth  iron  roller  is 
contact  with  the  pajjcr  cylinder,  so  as  to  : 
fiion  which  it  may  receive,  through  tbe 
and  the  blanketing,  from  the  embossingr  J 
jjapcr,  however,  this  impression  upon  the 
of  advantiige,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  ernb 
in  such  cases^  where  it  will  not  produce  iucao^ 
other  operation  of  the  machine^  it  may  be  alio 
Whenever  this  is  done,  the  relative  diameters  1 
roller  and  the  embossing  roller  must  be  e^uictJy  i 
to  each  other,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  r^^it^ 
dence  between  the  sunk  pattern  on  the  small  mtM 
the  raised  ]>attern  on  the  larger  bed-roller,  diirn| 
of  their  cycle  of  revolutions.  The  emb(«$u 
rollers  are  made  hollow  for  the  admission  of  t 
iron  heaterSj  and  tliey  are  furnished  ^ith  tp 
plying  colour  to  their  engraved  surfaces  in 
as  the  cylinders  of  an  ordinaf>^  calico-printing  i 
IVe  remarks,  that  for  eml  -*- 

papers,  the  surface  of  the  <  i 
to  leave  the  iwttern  or  devhe  i.nr>uteu:  sucli 
consequently,  impressed  into,  not  nused  upon»J 
the  fabric,  while  for  woollens  the  device  mu 
or  executed  iji  recess  or  intaglio.     The  pall 
the  former  kind  of  roller,  though  comnKmly  < 
do  not  stricdy  accord  with  the  detinition  abov 
conveys  what  appears  to  be  considered  the  i 
word. 

A  very  curious  process  of  embossing  woo4«  i 
by  Mr.  iStraker  to  the  Society  of  Arts  m  1844,  | 
in  the  forty-second  volume  of  their  '  ^ 
claims  special  notice  for  its  ingenuity,     Mr. 
that  raised  figures  on  wood,  such  as  are  emp 
frames  and  other  articles  of  ornamental 
produced  cither  by  means  of  carving^  wbi( 
operation,  or  by  applying  to  the   plaiti 
ornaments  cast  or  moulded  in  plaater  of  Paris  < 
compositionf  a  plan  which  is  not   always 
venuon^  which  lie  pn>|»osG9  to  employ  citf 
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I  tp Ifciar  iMMPed  ■rwiifiFtf ,  BidMf  Ifcit, 
.  1-^  teicrr  aHMM  ^if«f  if  dbBMtt^ 


«f  tihe 


bf  a  F«M  IBtnatod  a  IBM  kj  M. 

|«ii  tbH  aoCMd  bjr  Dr.  Pre  ia  lfa>  *  ^^iypiu 

wi  Arts.'  widt  a  ii/uumj  «•  Hit 

» of'' MeviM't  J^wihI  '  far  •  M  dctta 

*ne  ifiBi^'le  ittiei;,'ai^  avfe  of  lf|»- 

n«iB  M^  in  viler,  itai  wmf ,  feiwJ, 
«  it  vcre,  faj  wriciof^  it  vHlidie  buA 
wAgrwrnd  iiuilB«ple.     Itt  tkii  flste  it  is 
( «Bd  faRjed  iflto  oU  ill  csriliet  tra^  weaos  of 
reonerioot     In  otfaer  cuealiecflikai- 
ly  &e  liiree  oTa  |im.    TbekaAnvvkcn 
I  4r7,  la  caalf  lakea  olF  the  MoaU,  iMwietef 
i  BtD  lis  creTien,  Ij  nrtae  of  iti 
nr  wfajdi  ihm  cnaUca  die  Itatbs'  ta 
iwlkii  ia  audaiim  it  alaa  layilaut 
li  finaoi  iajitff  ogr  fiVD- 

wkieb  m^  be  anleiy  at  liwdgMte 
toc}  sort  iidiisia  cannan  at  ivnnliofr 
f^wbale^fiaai  tiie  attMe  of  l^  i 

aY .     Xna  tara,  aocovifiii^  to  Jftis  I^bb* 

af  Kearflnror^'  a  f  ohnDe  wluch,  k  addi- 

loa^  c0iitaios  m*}Tw  ctswus  aov 

r,  *af  eaiplofed  in  tbe  writinct 

la  ail  idiids  of  onu- 

widi  tibe  aeedJe,  tltos  oooipreheadiaf^ 

^rfery  dcantpdoD  of  deoofatiTc  nefdJeworii, 

Wf  ibd  »aw  MCfipcioQi  of  w«avin|f/    *  At 

p  ta  OBO  kind  tdnmdkewmk  oolj,  wbicli  loir- 

KMt  iannwnhle  varietr^  both  ai  to  tba 

ad  tlie  aiorfooraniigtbcnL*    Thoword^ 

I  la  be  Will  ad  fiiMn  tbe  FiaBCii  Aradkne^ 

bv  tianspoBtioo  InMi  aoftufa,  unpoma 

I  la  arias  from  tbc  amnastaiica  tnat  cbi> 

rij  a|ipBed  oqI  j  or  dueflj  to  the  borden 

:  1x1  its  pre9i?nt  acmptatioo,  it  i^  '  tbe 

I  of  woTen  textnret  a  represenia- 

1  wit  widfe  to  depict^  ibroogb  tbe  medhtm  of 

1  iritb  ibe  nntpmi  io  wbiefa  the  work  is 

\  TArsnar,  P.  C. ,  p.  41,  §ome  remsrkj  will 
ilila  of  Ibe  maij  burtorj  of  embroidenr ;  bat 
immi  an  iba  paenlW  cbaiaHeriitioi  «€  me  en- 
eauQi  Tollef  tniofiBataMi  is  nai* 
ivorb  above  referred  to  (pp.  156-190),  and  in 
Mlitiad  •  Tbe  Art  of  Needlework/  edited  bj  iht 
af  WUfOQ   (pp.  342-354).      In  tbe  former  work 
'  "       of  the  mnde  of  exeoitina^  various 

oma  of  which  ft  very  rich  dikci  is 
■rliB^  fieeea  of  oottoo  wool,  or  filipft  of  portb- 
Am  dances,  between  ^^  fabric  upon  which 
leseealad  aid  tbe  threads  of  silk  or  other 
\  dM  pttlem  is  formed,  9o  that  the  etnbroi- 
1  oooaideTabljr  ahorp  the  surface.    Gold  and 
Hen  Qsed  in  emhrotderjr  with  good  eflect^ 
meI  arc  oocmidnillf  mi^ed  with  the  needle- 
i  to  be  enibroklered  is  imiallj  stretched  in  a 
aoni,  and  tbe  pattern  b  dimwn  either  upoo 


^  ar,  if  k  be  verf  i 


casewjr  < 
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br  M.  HtiU 

vbieb 


br  «i 


CdmB- 


loftmi 


twartt ' 


brieaw  i 
wbiebi 


fardii^ 


>  on  whidi  it  i 


laftet 


bidia 


tbe^aeednal  be  avned 

tuna  af  paadnt  dvai  ^ 

nnill  pucciiy  at  whidb  tbrre  are 
na  on  cndi  Ma  af  tbe  wrb,  cnbh 
Isynd  ia  pnlik^  and  pd&ag  ^ht 
At  aoon  as  die  needlea  have  faujtd 
er  directMti,  a  kind  of  cnmsfe  ar 
fiiMiiigV  wHicft  iMTies  tba  serias  of  pbieAt  by  wbkii  tber 
htm  been  dmam  ibroafb,  baetoi  to  niof«  along  a  tailwmjr  m 
attadiawdbeneadletcatbaiyi  Icn^  of  tbetr  threads;,  after 
wblc^  IIm  carriiga  recanit  to  its  arialnil  porilion,  aad  its 
pmoen  pnt  tba  aaadlai  Mbi  dtroiKb  wm  wnn,  ta  be  roeeirfd 
on  die  auiKidIa  flda  by  tte  olber  set  af  finKCfa^  wbieb  then 
relira  aritn  IbeM  in  Hbn  aiMner.  So  ^  ia  die  action  of  fbis 
part  of  dm  inniiiiin  cm  aAsct  ^te  maater^  dia  needles  wonld 
conttnuaUj  pa»  tbroi^  tbe  suae  boles  in  tbe  web ;  bat  to 
easbla  Ibeai  la  pass  tbiangb  it  at  difecnt  pobu  in  8Dcoe»- 
iion,  aceowling  lo  tbe  pnttem  reqrired,  the  web  itself,  wbidi 
is  placed  TerfxaUT  in  a  frame  &nii«l>ed  widi  rollers  on  whicb 
it  can  be  wrapped  as  on  tbe  roller  of  a  looni,  is  caaied  to 
asRirae  a  ditlerent  posdon  between  eocb  p>»hf«  of  tbe 
needles.  This  is  done  faj  connectinff  tbe  frame  wttb  ■  kind 
of  paniagiaph,  the  point  or  ttneer  of  wbieb  c$b  be  moved  at 
pteaaaitt  otcr  every  nortion  of  a  drawb«r  or  pattern,  wbieb 
represents,  on  a  greatlir  enlarfed  scale,  the  fioner  or  device 
to  be  cnibroidefed.  Tbe  operaior  brinp  the  point  of  tbe 
pantofiaf^  succesaivelj  to  every  poim  of  the  pattern  device 
St  which  it  is  desired  to  plant  a  stiteb,  and  by  this  Heint  so 
mores  the  web-Draaie  that  tbe  oowespondbig  point  of  every 
6ower,  or  pbee  where  s  flower  is  to  be  woriied,  open  it.  Is 
broBf bt  o«stla  to  tbe  point  of  one  of  the  needles.  Tbe 
meehaiiHn  liy  vfaieb  Ifae  oineerB  mm  worked  is  then  brooj^bt 
into  netioai  bf  means  of  iamOes  and  pedals^  by  which  evWy 
needle  of  the  series  is  put  throogb  the  web^  and  drawn  until 
its  thread  b  brouf^t  home,  after  which  tbe  needles  return  to 
their  origiaal  position,  while  fay  tbe  working  of  tbe  pann^ 
graph  annlber  pw^t,  or  Father  setiet  tff  points,  of  the  web  is 
brought  opposite  to  then  ready  far  tbe  retom  stitch.  By 
eticb  means  every  needle  of  tbe  aeriea  produces  a  distinrt  and 
sepsme  «opy,  on  a  small  soile,  of  tbe  pitlem,  dm  arrange^ 
meat  of  tiiaadldiei  bang  ptfseiKly  ifleoi&nf  to  tb»  aotemenil 
of  the  Mmlomph* 

£  MBRYON  (ifsfi^my,  properly  die  young  of  an  animal 
while  still  ia  the  tooths).  In  Botany  tne  Ett^brroti  is  tliat 
part  of  tbe  seed  in  plants  which  in  the  coarse  or  its  develoji- 
ment  bocomes  the  younff  planL  In  the  artides  Forrcn, 
ljiPaao3iATio3r,  Sekd,  Stigua,  F.  C\,  an  ac-ttHint  of  the 
structure  of  this  part  of  the  plant  has  been  g:iTen.  Its  ortgtn, 
development,  and  functions  have  however  been  recentlv  the 
object  of  investigation.  In  tbe  early  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  seed,  it  formsa  mere  ptojection  from  die  «de  of  the  ov^ 
rium  ;  ibii  m^ss,  wbichisoompondof  oelbdv  dieiies,  iifntlad 
the  nttdetB ;  as  it  develops  itself^  a  disdnet  cavi^  is  obeerved 
in  its  bterior.  which  is  culed  the  sac  of  the  emoryO^    Afler 
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the  writact  of  the  poll(*n  witii  tbfl  stigma,  this  sac  disappcan, 
untl  an  ensbryo  is  fouinl  in  its  place.  The  nrintijml  points 
to  which  ftttiiQtion  htis  hcea  recent ly  direcle'cl  are,  Hrat,  tlic 
cleterniinini?  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  and,  aeix^nd, 
tite  mode  of  its  development.  With  rep:anJ  Iq  the  lirst  ]ioint, 
it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  pollen^  by  means  ol'  itii 
ttilx'Sj  pjisses  from  the  stamen  to  the  pistil,  nnd  at  last  coming 
ill  fonlact  with  the  ovule,  produces  the  growtii  of  the  em- 
bryo*  But  the  question  still  iirises  as  to  w  hether  the  jwllen- 
tuDc  becomes  the  embryo,  or  a  jKirtion  of  in  otter  formed  under 
m  miiucnce  in  the  embryo  sac.  Schleidcn,  who  must  be 
ranked  nmong^t  the  gri^ate^t  physiologicui  observers  of  the 
present  day,  says  that  if  tlic  pfjllen-tnljes  be  ft>llowed  inta  tlie 
ovule,  it  will  be  found  tlwt  usuidly  one,  and  rarely  more,  pe- 
netrates the  intercelliiiar  ijassagejj  of  the  nucleus  and  rcat'liea 
t lie  embryo  sac,  >^  hid*  being  forced  forvmnl,  i*  pressed  and 
indi^ntetl,  and  by  its  folding  in  Ibrms  tlio  embryo  in  I  ho  first 
stage  of  its  development,  A  bag  is  thus  formed  consisting  of 
a  double  membrane,  the  indented  embryo-sac  imd  the  mem- 
brane of  the  i)ollcn*tobe  itself,  isehleiclcn  infers  the  identity 
of  the  embryo  and  the  jjollen-tube  from  the  three  following 
circumslaneea ;— 1,  The  eonstftiilJy  etjual  diainetcr  of  the 
poilen-tube  when  it  is  ejtterior  to  the  emhryo-eac  and  oi'  the 
etnbryo  w  hen  it  is  just  witliin  it.  2»  The  invariablts  chemiod 
similarity  of  their  contents  shown  by  the  reaction  produced 
by  the  application  of  water^  oil  of  sweet  almonda,  icKiine,  sul- 
phuric add,  and  alkalies.  The  general  contents  of  the  grain 
of  pollen  are  starch,  and  tins  cither  nrocecds  unchanged 
downwards  through  the  |iollen-tuhe,  or  else  piiMcs  atotig  after 
being  ehnngtul  by  .i  chemical  vital  jirocess  into  a  transparent 
and  colourless  fluid,  which  becomes  graiiually  more  and  mon; 
ouflfjue  ;  and  is  coagiilable  by  tlio  application  of  alcohol ;  out 
of  this,  by  an  organising  pnx^ess,  the  eells  are  produeefl  which 
6U  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube,  extending  in  Orc-bis  Morio  far 
beyond  the  ovule,  and  thus  forming  the  jmreiK'hjTneik  of  the 
embryo.  3,  The  identity  uf  the  embryo  and  the  ]K)llen-tube 
is  further  .»nppnrtr"d  by  the  fact,  that  in  e:nch  plants  ua  bear 
sevend  embryos,  there  is  always  precisely  the  sanie  number 
of  pollen-tubes  present  a.H  we  find  embryos  developed . 
4 'These  views  of  iSchiciden,  with  his  conelupion  that  the 
'Ipoll  en-tube  should  be  regartJed  rath  it  a*  the  rt^presentative  of 
tiie£HDale  thnnof  the  nude  in  ihe  aninial  kingdom,  have  been 
mliypiod  by  Profes&or  Wydler  of  Berne,  who  did  not  however 
observe  the  ibiding-in  of  tlie  embryo-sac  describetl  by 
Schleiden. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  olwcrvations  have  been  made  in  France, 
by  MM.  Mirljel  iind  S|>aeh,  on  another  das$  of  plants,  in 
which  they  did  not  meet  with  the  stnicture  descrilxni  by 
Sehleiden,  antl  consequently  they  object  to  the  general  appli- 
cation of  his  conclusions.  They  examined  the  development 
of  the  ovule  of  the  Zea  May^!  (common  maize).  In  this  plant 
there  ij!  no  true  enrrbryoBac,  but  thc^y  found  the  eommenee- 
ment  of  the  enibrjo,  w hich  they  call  the  primary  utricle,  and 
which  Schieiden  described  as  the  result  of  an  invijlntion  of 
the  sac,  existing  m  tht^  cavity  of  the  nucleus.  In  this  plant 
also,  only  one,  and  not  two  membrjmes,  aa  describea  by 
8chleiden,  existed  in  the  embryo.     They  also  found  in  other 

fdants  the  primary  utricle  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  em- 
iryo-sae,  and  at  a  ]>eriod  anterior  to  the  act  of  impregmitjon. 
They  therefore  tonclude  that  the  pollen-tube  does  not  become 
the  embrro,  and  that  no  involution  of  the  embryo-sac  take* 
place.  1  heir  conclusions  are  probidjiy  ns  much  too  general 
as  those  of  Schieiden. 

Mr.  GriiHlhs,  in  a  paper  recently  published  in  the  Linnean 
Transactions,  gives  the  result  of  a  long  eeriea  of  investigations 
on  the  development  of  the  ovulum  in  the*  genera  Santahira, 
(Jayris,  Lorantbiis^  and  Viseum.  From  his  observations  on 
these  plants,  which  differ  from  thtyse  investigated  by  Schieiden, 
and  Mirbel  and  Spacb,  he  has  arrived  at  conclusions  some- 
what different  from  those  of  any  of  the^e  observers,  and  be 
carefully  refrains  from  drawing  an  inference  from  the  facts 
which  he  has  obs(?rved  tliat  would  apply  to  the  whole  vegctabk* 
kinpdom.  *  The  first  nroeei^a/  he  says,  *  in  the  development 
of  the  seed  sn^equentfy  to  the  penetration  or  apjdieation  of 
the  boi/au  (the  pollen-tube)  to  the  embryo-sac  would,  in 
Santalum,  Osyris,  Loranthus,  and  Viscum,  appear  to  consist 
of  the  formation  of  cellular  tissue.  This  may  bt?  applied,  I 
believe,  to  most  if  not  to  all  instances.  This  cellular  tissue 
appears  to  have  two  diti'ercnt  origins ;  one,  and  this  is  the 
curliest  in  development,  being  perhaps  referable  to  tlm  embryo- 
i»c,  while  the  other  opj>ears  directly  referable  to  the  anterior 
eads  olt  the  polien-tu*>es.'  Thua  far  he  agrees  with  Schieiden, 
tlmt  the  poJJen-tube  peaetnileB  into  the  embr^'onous  Ba;c,  and 


that  the  embryo  is  derived  from  iU  mi 
obscrvatiuns  on  Santalum  and  Lorantho* 
whilst  Osyris  is  an  ejLception  coniirmati*^ 
none  of  my  observations**  Bays  Mr*  G  ' 
confirm  Sihleidcn's  idea  of  the  intlectioa 
liefore  the  ^Killen-tube ;  and  it  appears  to  io« 
vioufi,  that  if  such  were  tlie  case  the  cylfj 
piimary  ntritle  of  Mirbel),  ctnittitutiikg 
stage  of  development,  would  consist  <^ 
layer*,  vi«. :  the  tirst,  or  outer,  of  tlie  oi 
membrane  of  the  sac  ;  the  seeond,  of  its 
third,  that  of  the  ]>oilen-tube  itseJtV     He 
conviction  that  the  primordial  or 
Mirbel  and  S|ioch  is  the  sac  of  the  embryo, 
often  and  jierhajis  generally  exists  before  ft 
Dr.  Giniud,  who  is  one  of  the  latest  ob 
ject,  has  published  a  [mper  in  the  same  Tolumad 
Tnmaattions.     He  made  a  seriea  of  ob^ervatJ 
ovulum  ot  the  Tropieolum  majiis,  and  conducted 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  previous  ini 
those  of  I^Ir.  Griffiths,  which,  having  been 
were  not  jiublished  in  England  till  after  tboie 
lie  concludes  from  bis  observations  on  the  Ti 
'  that  in  Ibia  plant  tiie  primary  utricle  and  tba 
never  have  any  structural  connection  witli  tba 
the  poUen-tube  at  their   first  origin,  or  at 
period  of  their  development,  a&  is  sutficieotly 
fact  tljat  the  pollen-tube  is  n<;ver  brought 
the  embryo-sac,     Aa  the  primary  utriele 
fincG  before  impregnation  has  occurred,  it 
that  the  organ  nas  ever  fonned  the  e»i 
tube,  as  is  believed  by  Schieiden  and  W^ 
as  the  primary  utricle  takes   ita  origin 
embryo- sac,  and  at  the  earliest  perioti  of 

in  contact  with  that  membrane,  it  r *  n 

the  pollen -tube  pressinij  before  ii 
its  |iassuge  into  the  cavity  of  that  ^.i^    .,.e, 
maintainc<L*     It  is  ^ery  obvious  front  the  iitit^ 
that  botanists  are  not  yet  in  a  po^itiou  to 

i>ression  for  the  origin  and  mode  of  dev  ' 
iryo  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  function  performed  by  the  embryo  d\ 
is  attended  w  ith  dit!erent  et&cb  irom  thos^  «l 
grow  tb  of  tlie  tissues  of  the  plantf  and  it  hm 
described  as  a  ditferent  process,  under  the  nai 
tion.  When  a  seed  is  placed  in  a  moist  sitnali 
warm,  and  with  access  to  air,  the  foUowiiif 
according  to  the  researches  of  De  Saununv  4 
recent  ones  of  Boussingnult,  take  place: — 1^ 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere ;  2,  a  di&eni 
l>onie  arid  ;  S,  a  disengagement  of  aninioaia ; 
of  starch  into  dextrine^  gum,  sugar,  &c. ;  5, 
— growth  of  the  embryo. 

All  these  phenomena  were  supposed  to  be  i 
tlie  growth  of  the  embr^'o,  and  the  absorption 
the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas  wcps  i 
act  of  lite  and  as  necessary  to  the  procesi 
From  this  point  of  view  genuinatioci  and 
growth  of  the  plant,  were  stated  to  be  antagooMj 
the  one  being  a  respiratory,  an  oxidating 
a  decomposing,  a  deoxidating  process.  At  the  I 
albumen  of  tho  seed  was  regarded  as  the 
ment  for  the  g^rowing  tissues  of  the  yo 
TtoN,  F.  C]  In  a  paper  read  at  the 
Association,  July,  1945,  Dr.  Lankestcr 
theory  of  the  phenomena  of  germination. 
the  only  essential  process  of  germiDatJon . 
young  plant  or  embryo.  The  proceaa  of 
embrj'O  from  primitive  cytoblasts,  is 
that  of  every  other  part  of  the  plant, 
ptnictun*  Dr.  Lanke8t4*r  inferred  there  itmsl  ii» 
limction.  But  the  ordinary  theory  of 
ditterent  function  to  the  tissiues  of  the  embi^^ 
otlier  parts  of  the  ])lant.  This  I>r.  Lenkcsttr' 
cessary,  and  attributes  tfie  absorption  of  oa^ 
engagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  ^us  and 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  slairii 
tained  in  the  perisjx*mi  of  the  seed^  wi 
of  the  embryo  appropriate  the  earbonie 
water,  just  in  the  same  way  as  all  •'' ■ 
kingdom.     The  facts  by  which   ti 

which  are  not  explained  by  tlie  olu  .. . 

1.  In  many  plants  there  is  little  or  no 
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nfthil'dic  conditions  required  fof  g^ruii hat Witi 

Its  with  homy  and  hardenetl  fM>riif|>erms,  as  tfse 

**?irpi,  thr-  Phnrnix  vfru  t^'lifcm,  and  s^i^crip^ 

t<*,  without  cHjrisum- 

;  nil, 

'    uirbuijit^  acid  obuineH  by  1^^  Siitjseiirt' 

io  the  number,  but  atTordinf?  to  t^iomo^s 

if  aioffc  fmtri  the  do<'OTnpnsHi<tn  of 

[irwCft?,  and  nut  trufii  the  growth  ftf 

!  life. 

it  the  relation  h^t^vccn  the  oi'vgrcn 

'"  acid  p-n^  givin  Out  was  diftiTC^m 

lit  this  n'latioii  oii^ht  to  be  constant  if 
i^>n  or  cotnbu£lion  during  t^emiimiiion  be 

ngnuH  observed  that  the  changes  sup[)09ed  to  lye 
^'Iterminalion  went  on  in  the  pensfjcrm  after  the 
)had  d(?volope<l  its  mdicJc  and  |}laimile,  and  wa*? 
ttt^peTident  i^xistontt*, 
I  which  take  place  in  the  chemic«l  compofi- 
1  of  the  seed  <bn'intr  ii:cmdnation  can  be 
'•y  mixrni?  siareh  find  protein  (dinstaiw*) 
j-  them  to  the  jKtion  ortbo  a!mo?jd)ere. 
- s   tite  view   which  i«  mostly  taken  of 
*t  a.     It  does  not  iipii<*ar  to  be  deposited 
^o^'  the  y 0*1  n^  phmt,  tut  in  many  case?  i^ 
I'  of  «upiK)rt,  and  liears  the  same  relatiun  to 
fluit  ih«  wood  of  ft  bmneh  docs  to  the  budg  which 
it. 

fioint  of  intereM  with  rcgnrd  to  the  function  of 

^bdd  JK'Cft  hitidy  discus^scd,  and  thnt  i^,  the  influence 

Dn  ilJ  dev'eIo]>meiU.     A  st*rif*s  of  c-arefnl  oxjH'ri- 

en  lHf«dy  /•ondiictcd  by  31  r.  Edward  8oMy.     In 

'  d,   he  says,   *  Out  of  a  srries  of  bb 

ids,  20  nppciU'cd  in  favour  of  elec- 

nm  'J 5  showed  no  eflbet  whatever;  and 

.   the  whoh'  n«rid»rT  of  sin-da  up  in  tlie 

^ere  fonnd   I'I'iO  of  rhe  clectrihed,  and 

^wonH'Iectrificd  spcds  up.*     From  these  and  other 

flu  rr  K  lii   1h.  !  Tfl.v  doubt  that  the  a^.^erti-d  influ- 

linution  and  prowth  of  plants 

nt  evidence,  and  that  we  have 

nr^feiit  timt  fkclricity  under  any  of  its  forms, 

laMy  employed,  exerts  any  influence  ou  the  growth 

i  of  pi  Lin  Is. 

Introtlnetion  to  Botantf^  3rd    edition;    Ginuid, 
EtnhrffotofJif  I  Aiimr/s  of  Aat,    Hist,^    1840; 
uct.,  vfjl.  xix.  part  2  ;  GntRttis,  On  ihe  Ovn/um 
*,  Met, ;   Linn,  Trnnmct.^  vol.  xjjc.  jiart  t\  ;   lie/Hi^rt 
i"AfMK\:  Gardener's  Chronic/e,  Jxily^  1845;  Meyi-n, 
7'*        '     ' ,   blind  iii. ;  Bous*-ingauh,  Rural  £tv^ 
Itmr  L;sw.) 

YH\  I  A.t  .  i.s   {ifttpifTivtTt^).     The  term  exprewes  in 

liiw  a  [lerpettial  ripht  lo  the  enjoyuscnt  ttf  hmd^ 

i  of  paytn;f  annually  ali3io<lsum  (Lunon,  j)tnsio)  lo 

on  who  was  considered  the  owner  ol  the  l.iud. 

Iiip  of  orr«|P>er  and   owner  was   founded  en 

kich  in  the  later  empire   received  the  name   of 

f^mphyteuticarius,     'the  occupier  was  called  cm- 

I  of  the  emphyteuta  depended  on  his  paying  what  he 
to  pay,  and  also  all  the  taxes  to  which  the 
liable.     If  he  neplctted  to  (loy  tijrse  dyes  for 
be  IT  i        '        •  ctcd  out  of  tiie  land  by  the  owners 
fiftf  .  risatinn  lor  his  improvement;?*.     He 

I  thf  Jiiiri  -uicr  grivinjr  nutice  to  the  owner,  who 
PT,  if  he  phrased,  take  the  land  at  the  price  of  tlie 
If  he  did  not,  then  the  em[iliy teuta  roidd  ai-li  it  lo 
rho  was  able  to  answer  all  the  dtmarjds  to  which  the 
ct  by  virtue  of  the  contract*     In  caeh  ease  the 
and  to  receive  the  purchaser  as  his  empbyteuta, 
his  title  in  due  funn,  for  which  be  could  claim  a 
pt  exceeding  a  fiftieth  pint  of  the  price  at  which 
iflold. 
[jieiation  between    the    emphytcuta  and   the  owner 
1,  as  abready  stated^  in  contmct.     The  owner  could 
^ite  an  emphyteusis  by  bis  w  ill. 

I  kind  uf  contract  is  nrst  meniioned  in  the  case  of  Agri 
Je«,  that  15,  lands  which  were  leasefl  by  the  Roman 
town^,  and  by  other  corjx>nitions  both  civil  and 
J.  Tliis  Acer  Vecti^ulisi,  which  seems  to  Ix* 
fclj  mention  en  about  the  time  of  Iladriun,  apt>cars 
\S.,  No.  07. 


to  have  been  furmed  after  the  amdoiri^  of  the  oh!  Aprer  Pnbli- 
ena.  The  Difj*^f  i'  «i"^<ddej*t  extant  ant ^""«ft•  ii^  ..iii*K  i\.o 
term  Kniphyt*  I  The  use  and  < 

by  the  word  cm^  .  were  always  car  >        „  _ 

trom  ownership  ;  the  empbyteuta  wa«  a  periK»tiiai  ieasei?  who 
fiaid  a  perpetual  i^nt  to  the  o«  ner. 

The  enhject  of  the  emphyteusis  is  disni*5ed  />//?.  6, 
tit.  3;  Cod.  4,  tit.  G6:  Miihieidmieb,  DiHrina  Fonder' 
(arum:  Savijniy,  Das  Ret  hi  dea  Betntzes.  \k  09,  ike.  5lhed. 

j'jMFVE'MA  (tfnrvfffia,  from  fr^  *in/  and  ^ff^v,  *  pus/ 
a  word  whieh  signifies  an  internal  cfdlectiun  of  pus).  AU 
tlKMigkthis  teno  was  restricted  by  the  antients  to  pnruJent 
mliecl»ons  in  the  thorax,  it  is  now  employed  to  signify 
all  collections  of  fluid  in  th"!?  pleura  which  do*  not  arise  from 
an  ol»strtJclion  to  the  circulating  system,  and  are  not  r»f  a 
^scous  nature.  In  a  natural  state  the  pleura,  like  other 
serous  tnembranes,  secretes  a  clear  fluid,  which  is  removed 
by  absoqition  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed.  But  fmm  the 
existence  of  inflamrimlion  or  the  presence  of  foreiprn  bodies, 
other  fluids  idien  accutnnlate.  I'he  niost  common  of  these 
are  scrum,  blood,  pus,  and  fibrinous  mtitter.  Any  of  them 
triay  be  present  ahmc,  or  may  be  mixed  in  vnrying  projM>r- 
tions.  If  is  however  ahnojt  impossilde  to  ascertain  bv  any 
external  means  the  nature  of  d  e  fluiil  which  has  ar cnmuWed, 
Dr.  Tow nst'tul  rilatcij  two  cases  of  enipyenm ;  in  the  one,  a 
cii'^e  of  iwo  months*  Standing,  productnl  'by  tin-  v,  ■  *:-  of  ^ 
tubernihtr  alnicess  in  the  lungs;  nn  the  fluid  In  i  <\^  it 

presented  all  the  characters  of  piis ;  in  anotht,  ;-  ^.  ..i:>inp" 
from  the  game  cause,  a  jjcrfectly  Iransjjnrent  and  col  our  le  53 
fluid  wa&  found.  It  is  therefore  not  only  difficult  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  fluid,  but  the  JFinue  ex(  itiuj;  cause  may  give 
rise  to  the  presence  of  ditierent  kinds  of  fluid. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  the  lungs,  it 
111  ways  exists  in  conjunction  with  a  jniculiar  state  of  the  pleura. 
This  inembrane  is  covered  over  to  a  prester  or  less  extent 
with  a  tihrinous  actTction,  whirh,  in  this  and  other  easts  tie- 
coming'  organised,  constitutes  w  hat  arc  known  by  the  name  of 
false  rnembranes.  This  tlbrinous  matter  is  sometimes  de[K>- 
Siited  in  so  large  quantities  on  the  plennt,  v^hieh  covens  the 
hinj^'s,  that  even  after  the  fluid  is  removeiJ,  the  lungs,  whith 
have  been  comjircs^^d,  cannot  expand,  anil  consequently  the 
parietes  of  the  cttist  fall  in  and  im cujiy  the  vacant  S{iaee,  and 
contraction  of  the  chest  is  jnoduccd.  Tiio  fjilse  uicmbranrs 
thus  pruduec^l  are  liable  lo  various  disiiaMs,  uid  they  may 
indaine,  niriTate,  or  bcctjnc  osalticd,  md  thus  produce  various 
secondiiry  libcase^.  t^oraitixufs  thi?  lalii^  memlTiiiiti  CJitcnfi 
from  one  i^idc  of  the  cavity  of  the  pit  una  to  the  other,  aiui  a 
case  is  related  by  IV.  Townsend  of  a  jKTson  '  in  v  horn  the  eJih- 
sion  wus  divuled  by  these  ])artiliofis  into  three  ciim]»artnK<n(s, 
so  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  that  hati  the  operation 
of  paraccnlc.'-is  been  performed  during  life,  that  eomparimrnt 
f>nly  eould  have  been  evacuated  into  which  the  incision  liad 
been  made  ;  so  that  in  order  to  draw  off  the  cutiix*  eflusitm 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  ^wrlonn  three  several  ojc* 
ralic;us  ' 

The  worst  efl'eet  of  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  is 
cxerttKl  on  the  lung.  By  its  pressure  the  lung  becomes  inca- 
pable ol*  expanding  for  the  admission  of  air.  Its  |K»piMun  h 
jk^enerally  by  the  side  of  the  .spinal  toKimn,  but  throiijsh  ihe 
deposition  of  the  fibrinous  n^utter  the  pleura  td'  iliy  liuigs  and 
of  the  ribs  often  contract  adhesions,  and  in  this  manner  the 
lungs  may  be  forced  to  oecu|>y  very  varietl  positions  in  the 
( avitv  of  the  thorax.  When  the  effusion  is  extensivo  the 
lung  bceomcs  dattcncd  and  flactid,  its  surface  is  eorru|iuted, 
tnid  its  tissue  beetMues  soft,  pliant,  and  den>e,  ex  hi  hits  no  cre- 
pitation,  und  is  almost  entirely  deprived  of  blood.  It  dm'S 
net  often  ififlamo  in  this  state,  biit  frequently  becomes  the 
b»B(  uf  I  he  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter. 

Empyema  is  always  attetided  with  inflammation  acute  or 
chronic  of  the  pleura  [rLtuHiTis,  P.  C],  jdthough  the  burst- 
ing"  ot'an  abscess  or  the  wounding  of  a  blowt-ve^scl  u>oy  assist 
in  producing  the  accumulated  fluid  cofi tents  of  the  pleura  ;  at 
the  same  time  it  frequently  bapj»ens  that  the  inflammatory 
syniptouis  are  of  so  mild  and  insidious  a  nature  thai  they  are 
entirely  overlooked.  This  was  more  frequently  the  case  pre- 
vious to  the  use  of  percussion  and  auscultation  than  at  the 
prt^ent  diiy.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  by  general  symptoms 
alone  to  infer  the  presence  oi'  empyema.  The  foUowinj^ 
symjitonis  however,  taken  witli  the  physical  signs^  may  bo 
regiirded  as  characteristic  :^Ditfieuit  resjuration,  inereascni  by 
motion,  exertion,  and  lyinjp^  *>"  tJ*f*  sound  side;  fulness  and 
oppression  at  the  chest;  enlargement  of  the  diseased  *ide;  pn>- 
trusioQ  of  the  intercosikl  spaces,  with  an  obscure  semo  of  flue- 
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tuation  and  oedema  of  the  integuments ;  dulness  of  sound  on 
t)«rciission,  and  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  on  the  dis- 
eased side,  which  remains  perfectly  motionless ;  noisy  respira- 
tion in  the  opposite  lung  with  violent  action  of  the  respiratory 
muscles ;  displacement  of  the  heart ;  protrusion  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  a  harassing  short  cough,  small  rapid  pulse,  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  hectic  fever.  To  these  symptoms  some 
would  add  segophony,  a  sound  on  si>eaking  like  the  bleat- 
ing of  a  goat,  but  this  only  occurs  when  there  is  a  thin  stra- 
tum of  fluid  in  the  pleura,  and  it  is  absent  when  the  em- 
pyema is  extensive.  The  intensity  of  all  these  symptoms 
IS  proportionate  to  the  qu.'uitity  of  fluid  effused ,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  the  constitutional  strength  of  the 
patient.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  fluid  which  presses  on  the  lungs.  The  in- 
aoilityto  lie  on  the  sound  side  arises  from  ihb  pressure  of 
the  fluid  upon  the  sound  lung  when  a  i)erson  lies  so  that  its 
weight  comes  directly  upon  it.  The  cough  is  not  a  constant 
symptom,  and  may  be  entirely  absent  where  there  is  no  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  or  ])ronchiije.  The  hectic  symptoms 
will  vary  acconling  to  the  strength  of  the  individual  and  the 
duration  of  tlie  disease.  Night-sweats  do  not  occur  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  hectic  symptoms  in  empyema,  unless 
the  lung  is  in  a  state  of  tuberculous  ulceration. 

There  arc  few  diseases  with  which  euii)yema  is  likely  to 
be  confounded.  Its  general  symptoms  n\«cmble  those  of 
tubercular  phthisis,  but  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  more 
particularly  the  stethoscopic  signs  will  point  out  the  distinc- 
tion. In  pfithisis  there  is  no  di.splacenient  of  the  heart ;  absence 
of  the  respiratory  murmur  is  usually  found  at  the  upjMjr  jxirt  of 
the  lung,  and  is  followed  by  mucous  riile,  pectoriloquy,  &c. 
Hepatization  of  tlic  lungs  has  been  referred  to  as  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  empyema,  but  this  is  so  rare  a  disease  in  a 
chronic  form,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  diseases  here.  The  same  remark 
applies  also  to  tumors  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  which,  al- 
though they  have  been  recorded,  are  too  rare  to  need  a 
description.  Enlargement  of  the  liver,  with  that  organ  press- 
ing ui>on  the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  might  ])roduce  the  same 
symptoms  as  in  empyema,  but  a  careful  examination  in  con- 
nection with  hepatic  symptoms  would  soon  indicate  the  diag- 
nosis. 

The  treatment  of  empyema  may  be  of  two  kinds,  medical 
and  surgical.  The  general  principles  on  which  the  first  should 
be  conducted  are  those  which  would  be  applied  in  pleuritis 
[P1.KURITIS,  P.  C]  It  however  often  liappcns  that  the  re- 
sources of  medicine  fail,  and  that  no  other  cliance  of  relief  can 
be  offered  the  ])atient  than  that  of  drawing  off  tlio  effusrd 
fluid  })y  means  of  an  operation.  Tiiis  is  called  the  operation 
of  empyema,  or  ])aracentesis  thoracis.  This  operatitn, 
altlioiigh  in  modern  times  it  has  got  much  into  disrepute,  was 
]>erfonne(l  by  llij)i)ocralos  (Hipp.,  '  l)e  Morbis,'  lib.  ii.  576; 
Galon,  *  Conmient.,' Aph.  27)  and  the  older  practitioners  of 
Mirgery,  with  ai)parently  nmch  sucress.  It  has  recently  been 
recoiniHL'ndod,  esj)ocially  by  Lai'nnec,  in  cases  of  empyema 
\>hii'h  do  not  offer  a  chance  of  beinir  cured  l)y  medical  treat- 
in?,  nt.  In  sur'h  cohvs,  where  all  other  remedial  means  have 
l)»'.ii  tried,  tliere  seems  an  increasing  conviction  that  this 
operation  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  e\  cry  chance  of  benefit ; 
and  ca<es  have  now  been  roconled,  both  in  the  practice  of  the 
French  and  English  hospitals,  in  which  a  large  ])roportion  of 
those  0|)erato<.l  on  have  recovered.  Another  chiss  of  cases  in 
which  jwraccntesis  has  been  recommended,  are  those  in  which 
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the  intercostal  Brierff  yMA  ram  m  t  gnofci; 
edge  of  the  upper  rib.  The  b»  of  the  opn 
f)leura  must  be  regulated  b^  the  natare  of  tHe  e 
A  canula,  supplied  with  a  stopper,  ihould  then 
and  kept  in  tne wound,  10  that  the wbde ori p 
may  be  drawn  off. 

{Cydopadia  cf  Practiad  JfodUVf  trtiek 
Cooper,  Dictionary  rf Surgery;  FimLmat 

ENAMELLIiro.  [Examkm,  P.  C,  p.  i 
is  stated  on  the  subject  under  the  above  bead 
few  words  upon  the  process  which  has  been  ei 
tised  of  late  years  of  enamelllD^  the  interior  1 
other  hollow  articles,  such  as  saucepans  and  otli 
domestic  utensils.  The  superior  cleanliness  0 
and  the  security  which  they  aflbrd  against  anj 
render  them  peculiarly  valuable  for  some  del: 
in  cookery  and  confectionary,  and  for  the  prqi 
maccutical  decoctions,  extracts,  &c. 

A  patent  was  obtained  in  1799  for  two  mm 
ing  tfiis  process,  by  Dr.  Hicklio?,  of  whose?] 
lire  gives  an  abstract  in  the '  Supplement '  to  hi 
Arts,'  &c. ;  but  though  the  manufacture  of  e 
was  carried  on  for  some  time  under  this  pa 
length  given  up,  for  want,  it  is  said,  of  due  ( 
Dr.  Ure,  to  whose  work  wc  are  indebted  for 
this  notice,  also  describes  a  process  patent 
Thomas  and  Charles  Clarke,  in  1839,  for  appi 
lining  less  liable  to  crack  or  split  off  ivith  tb 
than  that  commonly  used.  According  to  th 
the  vessels  were  to  be  first  thoroughly  deans* 
them  for  three  or  four  hours  to  the  action  of  < 
acid,  and  then  boiling  them  for  a  short  time 
The  first  enamel  composition  is  then  applied 
100  lbs.  of  calcined  ground  flints,  and  50  lbs.  of 
cined,  and  finely  ground  with  the  flint.  1 
fused  and  gradually  cooled,  after  which  it  is  t 
water  with  the  addition  of  one-eighth  of  its  wi 
clay,  until  the  mixture  forms  a  mass  of  a  pc 
*  which  will '  (how  is  not  stated)  *  leave  or 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  about  one-«^i 
thick.'  This  coat  is  set  by  placing  the  ve 
room,  after  which,  while  it  is  yet  moist,  the  s< 
composition  is  sifted  finely  and  evenly  over  it 
dry  powder.  This  glaring  composition  consi: 
white  glass  (without  lead),  25  lbs.  of  borax 
soda  (crystals),  all  pulverized  together,  vitr 
ground,  cooled  in  water,  and  dried.  To  45 
ture  1  lb.  of  soda  is  added,  the  whole  Ix^ing 
gether  in  hot  water,  and  when  dry,  pounded  1 
sifting  on  the  vessel  as  al)ove  stated.  I'hc 
dried  in  a  stove  at  a  temperature  of  212"^  T. 
qnently  heated  gradually  in  a  kiln  or  inuffle 
u^ed  for  gliizing  china,  until  the  glaze  i<  ! 
SciJietimes  the  glaze-])Owder  is  aguin  duMi^i 
pliize,  and  fluxed  a  second  time  in  the  kill 
manufacturers,  having  pro<luced  enamelleil  s«hi 
lent  (juality,  were  sued  by  the  Messrs.  Clarkr 
of  their  ]>atent  rights;  but  the  patentees  \vt 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  From  the  evident 
ai)i>eared  that  the  process  of  cleansing  with  >ul 
abandoned  by  the  patentees,  and  that  a  grnwl 
saucepan  might  be  made  by  Dr.  llickling's 
1799.     *  In  fact,'  ol>serves  Dr.  Ure,  *  the  r«^r 
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8^  N.  lat.,  and  between  33^  and  37 *;  E.  lonjjr. 
as  more  elevated  than  all  the  countries  which 
hich  is  very  pn)lKil)le,  as  it  extends  over  the 
lie  riven*  whi«^h  flow  northward  and  join  the 
■n  hranch  of*  the  Nile,  and  those  which  run 
lo  larg-e  but  little-known  river  railed  (loshop. 
>f  the  countrj'  is  a  group  of  very  hi^h  nioun- 
lercsa ;  on  its  northern  declivity  originate  the 
lich  joins  the  A\m  above  the  Melka  Furi  Ford 
C.  S.]  and  the  Maleg  river,  which  also  falls  into 
much  farther  downward.  The  rivers  which 
5  southern  declivity  of  the  Khere.'sa  mountains 
iroshop.  A  jrrcat  f>ortion  of  the  country  is 
►rests,  in  which  several  kinds  of  trees  arc  found 
>le  fruits,  and  one  of  them  is  used  for  dyeing: 
*  most  remarkable  of  these  trees  is  the  cortce- 
indigenous,  and  met  with  in  such  abundance, 
3  uslhI  as  fuel.  According  to  a  tradition  preva- 
i,  accordinpr  to  Niebuhr  [Coffea,  P.  C,  p.  , 
was  brought  to  that  country  from  Abyssinia : 
isive  plantations  of  coftee  have  been  lound  in 
lodem  travellers,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  has 
ted  from  Enarea  to  Arabia,  or  |)erhaps  from 
ouring  country  lyincr  farther  to  the  south,  where 
in  an  indigenous  state  and  in  great  quantity, 
than  in  Enarea.  In  these  countries  it  attain; 
rig  between  12  and  14  feet.  Elephants,  gi- 
laloos  are  stated  to  al)ound,  as  well  as  some 
wild  beasts.  The  civet  (Viverra  civetta)  is  so 
civet  foria^  an  im|)ortant  article  of  exiwrtation. 
ported ;  but  it  is  not  known  if  it  is  collected  in 
brought  to  it  from  some  more  distant  part  of 
npiul  of  Enarea  is  Sakka,  which  ap|)ears  to  Ik? 
place  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Kibl>e, 
jy  caravans  which  come  from  Ihsso  and  (ion- 
nia.  These  Abyssinian  merchants  bring  to 
:,  which,  under  the  name  of  AmoK'*,  constitutes 
r  the  country ;  beads  of  ditFerent  kinds,  sevend 
cotton-goods,  copper,  daggers,  knives,  guns, 
itensils.  'i'hey  exjyort  from  Enarea  cofiee. 
gold,  and  the  skins  of  lions,  panthers,  black 
iitelopes  ;  also  ivory  and  horses.  The  inhabit- 
a  belong  to  the  widely-spread  nation  of  the 
leir  language  is  so  similar  to  that  which  is 
tril)e3  of  the  (ialla  subject  to  Shoa,  that  they 
another  w it iiout  difficulty.  A  small  portion  of 
and  the  royal  family  have  been  converted  to 
the  Mohamuieilan  merchants  who  visit  their 
kho  have  intro<iuced  their  creed  into  every  part 
of  Africa.  IJut  the  larger  numl>er  of  the  in- 
itill  heathens.  It  is  said  that  among  them  a 
)f  Abyssinian  Christians  are  found. 
'chte  iiher  die  Verhandlungen  der  Gesellschaft 
zu  Berlin ;  lsenberg*s  and   Krapf's  Travels 

•IC  TILES  AND  PAVEMENTS.    [Tiles 
TS,  P.  C.  S.] 

US,  a  genus  of  fossil  Cycloid  fishes,  from  the 
siz.) 

aP.     [Pistil,  P.  C.  S.] 
yJITES,  the  name  for  certain  fossil  plant-stems, 
om  Tilgate.     (Mantell.) 
[ENT.     [Doweb,  p.  C.  ;  Vicarage,  P.  C] 
[Aliex,  p.  C] 

:HISEMENT.  [Coptiiolt>,  P.  C.  S.l 
[NGS.  [CoPTRiGnT,  P.  C.  and  P.  C.  S.l 
2MENT  OF  OBJECTS.  The  mind  forms 
»f  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  visible  objects 
le  angles  subtende<l  at  the  eye  by  their  ])rinci- 
lensions ;  but  many  circumstances  render  that 
neons,  and  create  illusions  respecting  apparent 
vhich  it  is  important  to  be  aware. 
*ts  arc  near  a  spectator  the  forms  and  colours  of 
uaily  afford  distinct  perceptions  of  them ;  and 
>ition  as  the  objects  are  more  remote,  the  quan- 
vflcctcd  from  them  to  the  eye  diminishes,  the 
oth  of  outline  and  colour  diminish  in  intensity, 
inctness  of  form  and  cnjour  being  in  the  mind 
ii  remoteness,  when  from  any  cause  an  object 
inct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  subtend  at  the  eye 
I  to  that  under  which  it  is  usually  seen  at  a  given 
ixnugined  remotenesg  gives  rise  to  a  perception 
It  it  thus  that «  well-known  ob*oct, 


as  a  roan,  seen  by  night  or  through  a  fog,  aj)pear3  to  be  much 
greater  than  it  would  be  if  seen  at  an  equal  distance  by  day- 
light or  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  vai)our.  For  a  like 
reason,  the  image  of  a  familiar  object,  as  a  man  in  dull- 
coloured  clothing,  when  seen  at  a  distance  against  a  bright 
sky,  seems  greater  than  in  other  circumstances  it  would  be 
at  an  equal  distance ;  for  the  sensitiility  of  the  eye  being 
diminished  by  the  surrounding  brightness,  the  object  is  ob- 
scurely seen.^ 

The  |)arts  of  space  about  a  spectator  extending  indefinitely 
in  every  direction  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
human  eye  bein^  incapable  of  appreciating  differences  between 
the  distances  of  objects  when  those  distances  become  great,  it 
follows  that,  like  as  a  long  straight  wall  seen  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  its  front  ap|}ears  to  be  a  circular  arc,  the  figure  of 
the  sky  miLst  be,  api>arently,  a  portion  of  the  concave  surface 
of  a  sphere.  Now,  a  series  of  objects  beyond  one  another 
give  indications  of  distance,  and  this  a  spectator  may  obtain 
on  looking  along  nearly  level  ground  towards  the  horizon ; 
while  the  absence  of  intermediate  objects  between  him  and 
the  i)art  of  the  heavens  al)ove  his  head,  whether  the  sky  Im 
unclouded  or  com})letely  overcast,  will  lead  him  to  imagine 
that  the  summit  of  the  celestial  vault  is  comixiratively  near 
him.  -  Thus  the  apparent  figure  of  the  vault  is  a  segment  less 
than  a  hemis{)here;  the  ratio  of  the  vertical  height  to  the 
semidiameter  of  the  base  being  about  as  1  to  3  or  4.  It  follows 
that  a  plane  imagined  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  visible 
heavens  near  the  horizon  would  make  with  the  latter  an  acute 
angle ;  and,  if  we  form  our  estimate  of  the  magnitudes  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  or  of  the  distances  between  stars,  by  their  pro- 
jections u|X)n  the  face  of  the  sky,  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
jrcted  disks  or  sjiaces  will  appear  greater  near  the  horizon 
than  near  tlie  zenith,  particularly  in  directions  tending  towards 
the  zenith.  Thi.^  is  conceived  to  be,  in  i)art,  the  cause  of  the 
ap]>arent  enlargement  of  the  sun  rnd  moon,  and  of  the  diff 
tances  Ixitwcen  stars  when  viewed  near  ihe  horizon,  and  the 
illusion  is  strengthened  by  the  false  judgment  which  is  made 
of  mnt;nitude  on  account  of  the  i>erception  of  a  great  distance 
horizontally.  Some  jwirt  of  the  ctlcct,  moreover,  may  be  due 
to  the  diminution  of  the  brightness  of  the  celestial  bodies  on 
account  of  the  light  lost  by  the  rays  passing  through  the 
denser  part  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  vaj)ours  in  the  horizon  : 
small  stress  should  however  be  laid  on  this  circumstance,  since, 
on  looking  at  the  sun  or  moon  in  the  horizon  through  a  tube 
which  allows  nothing  but  the  celestial  Ixnly  to  be  seen,  the 
illusion  vanishes,  though  the  diminution  of  tint  remains.  The 
apparent  magnitudes  in  the  horizon,  when  measured  by  a 
micrometer,  are  rather  less  than  they  are  when  observed  near 
the  zenith. 

The  visible  magnitudes  of  luminous  objects,  as  the  sun, 
the  moon,  or  the  planets,  are  ])robably  at  all  times  greater 
than  the  geometrical  magnitudes,  on  account  of  the  imi>eriec- 
tion  of  the  eye :  if  a  s])ectator  who  is  very  short-sighted  look 
at  the  full  moon,  he  will  observe  that  the  visible  imago  is 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  moons  surrounding,  and  partly 
overlaying  one  which  appears  to  be  in  the  centre,  so  that  the 
diameter  of  the  compounded  image  is  more  than  double  the 
simple  diameter  of  the  moon.  A  single  image  of  the  mooA 
is  ajiparently  restored  w  hen  such  spectator  ])laces  before  the 
eye  a  concave  lens  of  a  certain  curvature ;  but  an  enlargement 
of  the  disk  still  exists  to  a  certain  degree,  prolwbly,  even 
for  those  eyes  which  are  considered  as  in  the  most  natural 
state. 

An  apparent  diminution  of  the  magnitudes  of  objects  with 
which  we  are  familiar  takes  place  when  they  are  seen  in 
situations  which  lead  us  to  consider  them  as  nearer  to  us  than 
they  really  are,  and  this  may  be  exemplified  by  what  is 
known  to  occur  when  men,  horses,  &c.  in  a  street  are  seen 
from  the  top  of  a  high  building,  or  when  a  man  standing  on  a 
high  building  is  seen  from  the  ground.  The  error  of  judg- 
ment may  be  rectified  by  fre(juently  viewing  such  objects  in 
the  like  circumstances,  for  it  will  at  length  be  found  that  they 
appear  in  sucli  situations  as  large  as  when  viewed  at  equal 
distances  on  level  ground.     [Magnitude,  P.  C] 

ENTO'BIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  Annelida.     (Portlock.) 

ENTOMOCO'NCHUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Crustacea,  from 
the  mountain  limestone  of  Ireland.     (M*Coy.^ 

EOCENE.  The  lowest  of  three  ereat  diviiions  of  tcr- 
tiary  strata  is  thus  termed  by  Mr.  Lycll. 

EPHEDRA  (the  Greek  name  of  the  Equisetum,  which 
this  genus  closely  resembles),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Gnetaceae.  The  species  ara  dioeciout;  the 
maleflowen  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  oitidn^  having  a 
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bifia  calyX)  and  7  stamens,  4  of  the  anthers  of  which  are  in- 
forior,  2  superior ;  the  female  flowers  have  a  quintuple  calyx 
O-mrtcd,  2  ovaries,  and  2  seeds  covered  over  by  the  berried 
calyx.  The  s|>ecies  are  not  numerous,  and  are  found  in  Eu- 
ro jm?,  Asia,  Afr.LH,  and  America. 

E.  distachya  has  the  sheaths  of  the  joints  2-toothed,  blunt, 
the  catkins  2,  opposite,  stalked,  the  peduncles  shorter  than 
the  catkins.  It  is  a  native  of  France  and  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  abounds  in  the  southern  parts  of  £uro])e,  and  from 
thence  eastwards  to  Persia  and  India.  The  berries,  which 
consist  of  the  fleshy  calyx  covering  the  ovarium,  ri^)en  in  July 
and  Au^ist.  They  have  a  sweetish  taste,  and  contain  a  mucila- 
ginous juice. 

E.  nwnostachya  has  the  sheaths  of  the  joints  the  same  as 
the  last,  bnt  the  catkins  either  solitary  or  opposite,  and  the 
peduncles  longer  than  the  catkins,  'fhis  plant  is  found  in 
ilungar}"  and  Siberia,  and  in  these  countries  tlie  fruit  is  eaten 
as  a  great  luxury. 

E,  altisshna  has  clustered  catkins  and  spreadinp:  branches, 
and  is  a  native  of  Barbary.  There  is  an  American  sfiecies 
found  on  the  borders  of  I^ake  Michigan  in  the  country  of  the 
Chippeway  Indians.     It  l)ears  a  large  fruit. 

(Uumett,  Out  Hues  rf  Botany;  Loudon,  Encyclopedia  of 
Plants,) 

«  EPHE'MERA  (fe^^ufpa,  living  for  a  day),  a  genus  of 
Keuropterous  insects  belonging  to  the  family  of  Subulicomes 
of  Latreille.  They  have  long,  soft,  tapering  bodies,  termi- 
nating in  two  or  three  long  setae.  Tneir  wings  are  placed 
nearly  or  quite  perpendicularly.  Their  antenmc  are  very 
small  and  three-pointed.  In  the  larva  state  they  live  in  wet 
places  or  under  water,  and  enjoy  an  existence  of  two  or  three 
years ;  but  when  tiiey  attain  their  final  stage  of  metamorphosis 
and  perfect  fonn,  they  are  among  the  most  fleeting  of  living 
creatures,  existing  often  only  a  few  hours,  and  propagating  their 
sj)ecies  before  they  die.  In  this  state  they  sometimes  appear 
suddenly  in  myriads,  during  fine  summer  evenings,  by  the 
waterside,  where  they  may  be  seen  flitting  about  and  balanc- 
ing themselves  in  the  air,  in  the  manner  of  gad-flies. 

(AVestwood,  Tntrotliirtion  to  Entomology ,  vol.  ii.) 

EPHRAEM  or  EPIIRAIM  (*E0j)ai>),  an  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  lojirth  century  of  our  ara,  was  probably  bom  in 
the  town  of  Nisibis,  though  some  state  that  he  was  bom  at 
Edessa.  The  time  at  which  he  attained  the  height  of  his 
fame  is  about  a.d.  370.  In  his  early  youth  he  entered  the 
monastic  life,  ami  in  serlnsion  lie  carried  on  his  philosophical 
studies  with  zeal  and  success.  But  at  a  later  jH3nod  he  seems 
to  have  become  tired  of  solitary  life,  and  feeling  a  strong 
desire  to  benefit  others  by  the  talent  and  knowledge  which 
he  possessed,  he  went  to  Edessa,  whither  the  most  distin- 
guished Syrians  came  to  receive  his  instruction.  lie  soon  lie- 
came  deacon  of  the  chuix'h  at  Edessii,  but  declined  accepting 
any  higher  ecclesiastical  ofBce,  and  when  he  was  elected 
bishop  and  received  the  intelligence  of  it,  he  rushed  forth  into 
the  market-place  and  acted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  people 
thought  he  was  out  of  his  s^-nses.  He  then  absconded,  until 
anolher  had  Ix'en  ap])oinlcd  to  the  oflice  of  bishop  in  his 

Iilace.  He  now  went  to  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  to  see 
Hasilius  the  (Jreat,  who  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
learning  and  j)iety.  Kphraem  spent  the  greater  i>art  of  his 
life  in  writing  and  jireaching  on  devotional  and  moral  subjects, 
and  especially  against  the  Arian  heresy ;  but  he  was  equally 
energetic  whenever  there  was  any  occasion  to  show  by  his 
acts  that  he  really  was  the  benevolent  man  that  he  appeared 
to  be.  This  was  es|)ecially  manifest  at  the  time  when  Edessa 
was  suffering  from  famine  :  he  gave  his  assistance  every  where  ; 
he  called  u])on  the  rich  to  help  the  poor,  and  he  himself  under- 
took the  care  of  seeing  that  the  poor  received  what  was  in- 
tended for  them.  He  was  looked  up  to  with  admiration  and 
reverence  by  his  contenijwraries,  who  distinguished  him  by 
the  honounibie  designation  of  *  the  prophet  of  the  Syrians  I* 
He  died  alxjut  a.d.  378,  having  ordered  in  his  will  that  no 
one  should  j)niise  him,  according  to  the  common  practice,  in 
a  funeral  oration,  that  his  IxKly  should  not  be  wraj»ped  up  in 
costly  robes,  and  that  no  monument  should  be  erected  on  his 
tomb.  An  interesting  life  of  Ephraem,  though  not  free  fmiii 
marvellous  stories,  is  contained  in  the  *  Acta  Sanctorum  *  (torn, 
i.  Febr.  p.  49,  &c. ;  comp.  Nysscnus,  Opera,  toui.  ii.  c.  GO ; 
Snzomen,iii.  16;  llieronymus,  i>c<S6T//?/(>r.  c.  115;  Photius, 
Biblioth.  Cod.  196;  and  some  other  sources  collected  by  G. 
Vossius,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ephraem. 

Ephraem  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  his  time ; 
be  knew  no  other  language  than  the  Syriac,  and  was  consi- 


dered to  surpass  all  his  oontcmporarles  in  the  (^ 
power  of  his  oratory.  Nearly  all  his  works  vn 
into  Greek  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  their  popu^ 
great  that  in  some  churches  they  were  publicly  t< 
Scriptures.  The  Greek  Church,  down  to  this 
him  as  a  saint.  According  to  Photius  he  wnn*. 
a  thousand  orations,  besides  many  hymns,  pom 
tiscs  on  a  variety  of  theological,  pliiloso]ihicil. 
subjects,  which  are  slill  highly  esteemed  hy 
Nearly  all  his  works  arv»  extant,  either  in  Syriac 
and  Arabic  translations  The  first  collcctton  of  tl 
published,  though  it  iii  not  complete,  and  only 
translation,  is  that  of  G.  Vossius,  in  three  vok 
1586-97 ;  reprinted  at  Cologne,  1608,  and  at  Anh 
The  publication  of  this  I^atin  transktion  cmt 
desire  to  see  all  the  works  of  Kphraem,  if  not  in 
Syriac,  at  least  in  the  Greek  tnmslations  whidi  w 
the  author's  lifetime.  This  arduous  task  was  m 
Assemani,  who  intended  to  publish  the  Greek  ii 
vohunes,  and  the  Syriac  in  three  others.  Th« 
volumes,  edited  by  Assemani  himself,  appeared 
1732-46 ;  and  the  last  three,  containing  the  Svriic. 
by  father  Iknedetti  and  Stefano  Assemani.  'The  1 
to  this  edition  contain  everythhig  worth  knowin 
the  life  and  writings  of  £])hracm. 

(Cave,  Historia  Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  188,  &c. 
Biblioth,  Grac.  vol.  viii.  p.  217,  &o.,  ed.  Harlcs.' 

EPILO'BIUM.     [Wimx)w-Ueeb,  P.  C] 

EPIME'DIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  t 
order  Berbcraceae  or  I)erberide£e.  It  has  a  cat; 
duous  se'pals ;  4  petals ;  4  cup-shnpcd  nectaries ; 
pod-like,  many  seeded.  The  species  are  herhs  % 
pc^rennial  roots  and  annual  stems. 

E,  alpinmn,  Alpine  Barren  wort,  has  no  root-let 
leaves  of  the  stem  twice  temate.  It  is  a  native  o 
other  ])arts  of  Europe  in  subalpinc  coppices  am 
has  been  found  growing  in  Great  Britain  in  Cub 
Yorkshire,  but  Mr.  Babington  remarks  that  it  ha^ 
claims  to  l)e  considered  a  native  of  England  or  $< 
flowers  are  red  with  yellow  nectaries.  The  stem 
niches  high. 

-jE.  pintiatum  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  E.  k 
the  nonh-west  of  America.  The  first  species  is 
vated  and  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil, 
propagated  by  dividing  the  root. 

(ikd)ington.  Manual  of  Bntisli  Botany.) 

EPIPACTIS,  a  genus  of  plants  Iwlongin?  t 
order  Orchidacex*  or  Orcliidea?,  and  to  the  trihi 
or  Arethusese.  It  has  the  i>erianth  j^atent.  theli) 
the  ba«al  division  concave,  the  terminal  one  b 
projecting  plates  at  its  base  alwve  ;  the  stisnia  w 
the  rostellum  sliort,  terminate<l  by  a  jrlolioso  a]«f 
anthers  terminal,  erect,  sessile,  2-oolle<l,  tho  \ 
septa;  the  eolunm  short;  the  gormen  straiirlir 
stalk.  There  are  two  species  of  this  genus  ^^.^ 
Great  Britain. 

E.  latifoUa  has  ovate  clasping  loa\e?,  th*» 
longer  than  the  flowers,  thetermuial  division  of  il 
with  a  minute  point.  Bi\bington  olisorves  that  ti 
or  more  very  difterent  plants  iiiclude<i  uiidt-r  th 
habiting  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  'i'hesoan' 
folia  J  with  the  terminal  division  of  the  lip  roini«i 
obtuse,  with  a  small  recurved  point,  (b)  E.wt^ 
tenniiial  division  of  the  lij)  triangulfir-conUti*.  m 
as  the  lanceolate  sepals  and  petals,  {c)  E.  pinj 
the  terminal  division  of  the  lip  trianffidar-<."r 
shorter  thiui  the  ovate-lanceolate  sejials  and  jut^ 
oralisj  with  the  terminal  division  of  the  lip  trj:i? 
and  acute. 

E.  palustris  has  lanceolate  leaves,  bract*  ^llor 
somijwhat  drooping  flowers,  the  terminal  dirisioi 
roundish,  obtuse,  crenate,  as  long  as  the  )M}rianth. 
in  (ireat  Britain  in  moist  places,  and  is  not  a  rare 

These  j)lants  will  thrive  in  tiie  borders  on  (v.ui: 
soil,  and  will  also  grow  in  pots  with  a  LiiMiire  c 
j)eat ;  they  require  but  little  water  when  not  vcgi 
may  l)c  proj)agate<l  by  division  of  the  root^. 

(Babington,  Manual  of  British  Botany ;  Loudui 
pcpdia  of  Plants. ) 

EPIPU  A'NIUS  CET£0a'rroO,  a  Greek  ecclesiasi 
was  bom  in  a  village  near  Eleutheropolis  in  Pai' 
lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourtn  centunr  aJ 
We  still  poaseas  two  biographiea  of  him|  vrittoi  b, 
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Polybius,  but  both  are  so  full  of  (nHmt  that 

•  p40  be  pljiced  upon  llierii,  and  vvc  f^hiill  hptt* 

""^  iSc  particulars  which  apptnir  to  be  well  cstiib- 

t^d  to  have  Iw^n  born  oV  Jewish  yinrenfs ;  but 

f  wo!i  as  what  wc  road  ubotJt  h\»  cthicntion 

\  more  or  less  of  a  fabulous  nature.     When 

went  to  Egypt,  where  be  was  pn«uaretl  by 

I  to  join  the  sect  of  the  Gnosties,  but  he  discovered 
^^,,ti    nru.n,/}^    and   escaped;    and   nfter   huWng^ 

15  h  e  CO nd  uct  of  t  h  e  E LTV  pt' an  ascetics , 

^       r  twenty  to   Palestine,  where,  for 

was  instruetcd  by  Ililanoiit  the  father  of  tlie 

.Jks^,     Altowards  lie  huilt  a  monasten^  near  hb 

B,  and  Wfts  for  a  lime  at  the  head  of  it.  but  in 

was  uiade  bishop  of  Constantia  (formerly  called 

in    Cyprus^  the   ravtropolis   of  the  whole   island. 

I  ressadunce  there  he  acquired  girat  celebrity  by  bis 

iud  the  simplicity  of  his  life.     In  a.d, 

Rome  to  ^ive  hi^i  vote  in  the  ease  of 

o|nir  Aiitioch»     A  few  years  after  his  return  to 

ccame  involved  in  a  bitter  and  long   protracted 

■  withr  Joannes,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.     The  quarrel 

on  witii  such  vehcutence,  thitt  once  wbilc  Epi- 

i  jvn  :ulii  I  irfiit  Jerusalem  agrainst  the  views  of  Origcn, 

received  bini  with  shouts  of  laug^hter 

,  and  at  length  stopped  the  preacher  in 

6iiiidar   scenes  frequently   occurred,   and  the 

fnmity  lasted  the  bitterer  it  grew :  Epiphanius 

nines  of  entertaining;:  the  beretiad  opinions  of  Arius 

n,    and  Joannes   retorttHl   with    other   accnsiitioni 

I  to  character  of  his  opponent.     Many  letters 

e  written  by  both  [jarlies,  and  their  friends 

i  to  bring  about  a  recoutiliation,  but  in  vain  ; 

rtained  a  morbid  hatred  of  Epiphanius,  until 

.-*  I  a  several  years  be  found  that  he  wa«j  in  the 

I  was  silenced  hv  shame.     But  fresh  contentions 

U'"-  (fuarter,     1  hcophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 

1  some  monks  from  Egvpt,  on  the  ground  of 

_    he  views  of  Driven,  contrived  to  win  Epipha- 

his  side.     The  monks  took  refuge  at  Constanti- 

<:■  they  were  received  with  distinction  by  Chryso- 

phanius   fortliwith   convoked  a   meeting   of  the 

ijops,  got  them  to  condemn  ()i%en  and  his  works, 

IgMi  letters  in  all  dijeettons  to  announce  the  condemnation. 

Kfter  he  wa*  prevailed  upon  by  Tbeophikts  to  go  to 

■mtinople ;  bnt  he  refused  to  have  any  interview  or  com- 

MMIaoa  with   Cbrysostom,  ynlc;^  be  wouhl  sanction  the 

r  Origen  and  expel   the    Ejijyplian   monks. 

amu5  was  ^oon  obliged  to  qmt  Constiintinople 

lected  anythinij^  for  be  was  severely  attacked 

^r  attempting  to  interfere  with  his  cjiiscopal 

iipre.ss  Eudoxia  too  w^is  not  favonibly  ois posed 

Ni5«     On  [larting,  the  two  bishops  are  said  to 

liv  wishing"  each  other  all  kinds  of  evils,  and 

iIh   ujiti-rsof  the  time,  granted  their  wishes; 

:i  fn  vM>    'lr[M>st?d  soon  aftcr^  and  Kpipbanitis  died 

WMfd  the  >hip  which  was  to  carry  him  to  Cvjh'um,  in  a.d. 

^H^  wa*!  t!iim  nearly  ouc  hundred  ye^rs  old,  and  liad 

I ritia  for  thirty-five  years. 

i*>ed  as  a  man  of  very  fcreat  piety,  and 

II  uH  till'  virtue-'*  of  a  Christian  :  the  opinion  of 
>vaM  so  great  in  Cypnt*!,  that  a  church  wiis  built 

-  nf  him,  Kd  earfy  as  a.u.  t)47.     lie  wrote  and 
J  facility  Hebrew,  SvTiac,  Egjniian,  (ireok» 
i,^  Hi!  especially  versed   in  the  history  of  the 

1^,  <*  i4?ems  to  have  been  a  very  credulous  histo- 

ari  .  in   his  chronology.     Photiits  says  that  lie 

vj?rv  \M';ik  111  conducting  a  controversy,  and  hii  lair^uige 
j\  iL^  fjsi-ht  Ih?  exjxicted  of  a  man  who  |jaid  no  attention 
nco  aiid  i-efinement,— it  is  pluin  and  homely  in  the 
E»<li!|^c.  (Lives  of  Joannes  and  Poly  bins  in  Pata- 
litioil  of  Epipbaniu5,  vol.  ii.  p,  31*?,&c.  ^  Socrates^ 
'  »♦  vi.  10^  Sozomen,  viii.  14  j  Dieronym.  Optra^ 
L  p.  309,  De  Scnptm\  114.) 

cirplianius  Wiia  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Mimny  of  which  Imve  come  down  to  us,  but  some  of 
lost*    Amonf?  those  still  extant  there  are  several 
of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  are  ascribed  by  most 
I  hbtorians  to  aj>crson  of  a  much  later  date,  v^ho 
» borne  the  name  of  E|tiphanius,  and  s«  have  caused  the 
The  roost  important  among  the  extant  works  are 
oraliis'  i'AyKvpatTQi),  that  is,  the  anchor  of  faith  against 
*  I  of  die  time,  especially  the  Macedonian,    Epipha- 


nius's  main  object  is  to  (establish  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  tho 
T  ri  ni  ty  a  nd  of  th  e  H  oly  G  host,  2 ,  '  Pamu-ia '  {  O  «  va^ta) » that 
is,  a  repository  of  reme«lic3  against  the  eighty  heresies  which  ho 
enumerate?.  It  consists  oi"  three  book^s,  and  was  commenced 
m  A.D-  :J74,  at  the  request  of  Acaciu$  and  Paidus.  Photius 
(Bibl  Gid.  122)  states  that  tliis  work  contains  a  more  full  and 
useful  account  of  ail  the  heresies  than  uny  ottier,  and  that  it 
contains  everything  tliat  earlier  writei-*  had  said  against  those 
hercitie^,  together  with  many  useful  observations  of  Epipha- 
nius. The  author  liimself  }mblislicd  an  abridgment  of  thiJ* 
work  under  the  title  of  "AtfattitftaXo^i^ffis^  width  is  still  extant 
The  first  edition  of  these  and  a  few  other  works  ajmcared  at 
Basel,  1544,  fol.  A  Latin  translation  had  been  published  at 
Basel  in  1543,  fol,  and  was  afterwards  often  reprinted  with 
w>me  additions  which  are  not  in  tlte  first  edition.  The  l>eiit 
edition  of  all  the  works  of  E|)ipkanius  (the  Greek  original  with 
a  Latin  translation)  h  t!iat  by  Dlouysius  Fetavius,  Paris.  1622, 
2  vols,  fol.,  which  was  reprinted  with  some  aiJdiUQOs  <lt 
Cologne,  lt]H2,  2  vols.  fol. 

(Cave,  Histonn  Literaria,  vol.  i,  p*  1S4,  &c, ;  Fabricius, 
BiMifith,  Graec.  viii.  p.  255,  &.c,) 

EPIPHE'GUS  (from  in-i,  U|)on,  and  ^i;7<?r,  the  beech, 
because  I  he  plant  is  parasitical  ori  the  roots  of  the  beecb),  a 
genus  of  plantji  belonging  to  the  nntuml  order  Orobancliaceie. 
It  hiis  the  sterile  flowers  perfect,  and  the  fertile  flowers  imper* 
feet ;  the  calyx  short,  4-toothod  ;  the  [wrfect  corolla  2-lippetl ; 
the  up|>cr  lifi  emarghmte,  tlie  lower  3-toothcd  ;  tlic  imj)erfo{:'t 
corolla  slender,  4-toothed,  deciduous  ;  I  he  stamens  as  long  as 
(he  comlla  ;  the  filaments  smooth  ■  the  anthers  2-lobed,  acute 
at  the  base,  valvelessj  dehiscent  in  the  middle  ;  the  stigma 
capitate,  and  somewhat  emarpinate  ;  the  caf>£ule  giblwus  com- 
pressed, half  2-valved  with  four  divi^rging  placcntuE,  There 
13  but  one  spieeies,  the  E.  virgUuana,  It  is  found  parasitical 
on  the  roots  of  beech-trees  in  the  southern  States  of  the 
American  imion,  where  it  is  called  *  BtH?ch  drofis,'  It  is  the 
Otofmnrfie  vtrfjifttofui  of  Linnieus.  It  is  a  smooth  fleshy 
bninching  plant,  growing  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
and  clothed  w  ith  small  scales  instead  of  IcavcK,  The  corolla 
is  jjurple  streaked  with  white.  The  cap^le  dilates  after  it 
opens  into  the  shape  of  a  cup.  There  is  in  North  America 
a  quack  nietlidnc  called  *  Martin s  Cancer  Powder,'  which 
consists  of  equal  jjorts  of  this  plant  and  white  arsenic.  It  is 
said  by  some  writers  to  have  a  rcidly  bcnchcial  effect. 

(Lindley,  Flora  Meflka;  Don,  Gardiner' a  Dictionary,) 
EPISTAXIS  (from  tTrioTa^is,  a  di-opping,  bleeding  of 
the  nose)  is  the  term  uslhI  by  most  uosologists  to  indicate 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  which  essentially  consists  in  an 
pftlisioTi  of  bliHHl  externally  from  the  [jiluitary  membrane.  - 
There  are  few  jMirts  of  tlio  body  more  liable  to  ha'mor- 
rlsa^-e  than  tlie  lining  membniue  of  the  nose.  The  Wood- 
vessels  which  siipj>ly  this  membrane  arc  branches  of  tho 
t^otnmcm  earotid  arteries,  and  ilic  blood  is  returned  from 
thn  membniue  by  veins  which  join  the  external  jugular  veins. 
Ulood  may  flow  from  the  nose  under  very  varying  circumstances ; 
sometimes  when  the  system  is  in  a  state  of  plethora^  and  at 
others  when  in  a  state  of  debility.  When  it  occurs  in  ple- 
thoric fiersons  it  is  usually  preceded  by  y>ain  in  the  head,  ver- 
tigo, or  ilrowsines*,  frigfittul  dreams,  inereajjwl  heat  of  one  , 
side  of  the  f\\ci.\  injection  of  the  eves,  flashes  of  light  before  * 
the  eyes,  innvased  lieating  of  tlie  temporal  arteries,  deaf- 
ness, &LC.  These  symptom*  will  be  present,  more  or  less 
intense,  according  to  tne  general  condition  of  the  sutTerer. 
This  active  form  of  ilie  ha^norrhage  comes  on  in  tlio  course  of 
nuijiy  diseases,  as  the  inflannnalory  forms  of  fever,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bniin,  lungs,  fee.  \Miere  tlie  bleeding  comes  on 
in  a  state  of  debility  it  is  called  jxissive,  and  may  make  its  aji- 
pearancc  without  any  premonitory  symptoms.  This  form 
comes  on  in  the  course  of  low  and  malignant  fevers,  and 
various  diseases  w  hieh  come  on  iu  11  cachectic  state  of  the 

Hleeding  at  the  nose,  when  k  occnra  alone,  most  frequently 
comes  on  in  children.     After  ten  or  twelve  ye^rs  of  age  it  1* 
oftener  seen  in  Imys  than  girls.     It  is  frequtntly  hen*duary» 
and  whole  faruilies  exist  who  arc  liable  on  i^light  causes  !o 
bleed  at  the  nose.      It  may  be  brought  on  by  wliatever  in. 
creases  the  flow  of  blood  to,  or  retards  the  flow  ol  blood  from, 
the  head.    Thus,  mental  excitement,  anger,  shame,  prolruetLnl 
study,  stooping,  sneezing,  deep  sighing,  huUoomg,  singing^ 
coughing,  tumors  on  the  veins,  tight  neckcloth*,  &c.,  may  ^\\ 
be  exciting  causes  of  the  bleiKlmg.    Whatever  eouacs  abstjlui^ 
or  relative  plethora,  as  too  free  living^  the  mipprcssmn  of  ao« 
customed  discharges,  whatever  interferes  with  the  free  cin-u-. 
ktion  of  the  blood,  oa  tight  doih«i|  whfitcver  d«termine»  t! 
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blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  diminished  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  in  ascending  mountains,  a  hignly  heated  at- 
mosphere, &c.,  will  also  pnxluceit. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  not  in  itself  a  dangerous  disease.  It 
may  however  come  on  in  states  of  the  body  when  the  system 
is  already  exhausted,  and  be  the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  result. 
But  in  inflammatory  diseases,  and  where  the  person  is  ple- 
thoric, it  is  frequently  a  relief  to  the  system,  and  is  followed 
by  a  diminution  of  [jainful  symptoms.  In  persons,  however, 
after  middle  age,  and  who  are  inclined  to  pletliora,  this  symp- 
tom should  be  looked  u{>on  as  indicative  of  congestion,  which 
may  proceed  further,  and  the  warning  should  be  regarded, 
and  a  diminution  in  the  indulgences  of  the  table  insisted 
on. 

In  the  treatment  of  bleeding  from  the  nose  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  state,  age,  &c.  of  the  patient.  When  it  occurs  in 
children,  and  in  the  gr^^at  majority  of  simple  cases,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  make  the  patient  assume  the  sitting  posture,  and 
hold  the  head  backwards ;  cold  should  be  applied  to  the  face, 
and«a  piece  of  cold  metal  placed  between  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  the  clothes.  Acid  drinks  maybe  given  at  the  same  time. 
Whei^  the  person  b  plethoric  and.  has  suffered  much  pain  in 
the  head,  singing  in  tnc  ears,  &c.,  previously,  it  will  not  be 
adviseable  to  stop  the  bleeding  until  these  symptoms  are 
relieved.  This  may  be  followwl  by  the  exhibition  of  purga- 
tives ;  and  bleeding  from  the  arm  should  be  had  recourse  to  if 
the  head  symptoms  continue.  When  the  bleeding  follows  the 
stoppageof  any  natural  discharge,  this  latter  should  be  restored. 
Cupping  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  even  dry  cupping,  may 
Ix;  recommended  in  these  cases.  But  in  the  jiassive  statos  of 
the  system  it  is  friKiucntly  desirable  to  avert  the  bleeding 
without  loss  of  time.  Under  these  circumstances  astringents 
should  be  applied  immediately  to  the  pituitar}'  membrane.  A 
solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  iron, 
of  copper,  or  of  alum,  may  be  iniected  up  the  nostrils,  or  a  j 
dossil  of  lint  wetted  with  the  solution  thrust  up  the  nostril,  j 
The  various  preparations  of  tannin,  as  catechu,  kino,  &c.,  may  '• 
Ikj  employed  in  the  same  manner.  These  astringents  may 
also  be  administered  internally  with  small  doses  of  opiuni. 
One  of  the  most  eftc'ctual  means  however  of  arresting  hu»mor- 
rhage  from  the  nose  is  plugging  the  j)osterior  nares,  which 
may  be  done  by  introducing  a  piece  of  sponge  or  lint  ujwn 
a  ligature  into  the  mouth,  and  carrying  it  through  the  nares 
to  the  nostril  in  front.  This  generally  exercises  sufficient 
pressure  to  arrest  the  bleeding. 

(Copland,  Dictionary  of  ATcdicim ;  Cycloprpdia  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine^  article  Epislaxis.) 

EPROUVETTE  is  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  gim  or 
mortar  suspended  from  a  horizontal  axis  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  strength  of  gunpowder  by  the  recoil  of  the 
piece  when  a  charge  is  fired  in  it.  Mr.  Robins  {New  Prin- 
ciples of  Gunnery)  fir-^t  proposod  the  employment  of  such  a 
machine,  but  Dr.  Ilntlon,  of  Woolwich,  afterwards  con- 
siderably improved  its  construction. 

The  gun  or  mortar  is  iixed,  near  its  centre  of  gravity,  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  an  iron  rod,  which  may  be  about 
seven  feet  six  incht  s  long,  and  its  base  is  attached  by  a  short 
brace  to  an  arm  which  projects  from  the  ixwl,  an  adjusting 
screw  being  i)rovided  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  axis 
of  the  bore  pcrj)rndi('ular  to  the  siunc  rod.  Sometimes  how- 
ever a  frame  of  iron,  like  the  letter  A,  serves  to  suspend  the 
gun,  which  is  then  fixed,  at  two  places,  in  collai*s  at  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  frame.  To  the  upj)er  part  of  the 
rod  or  frame  is  attached  a  horizontal  axle  of  steel,  about 
which  the  gun  is  to  vibrate ;  and  each  extremity  of  this  axle 
rests  in  a  socket  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  frame  which  con- 
stitutes the  sUnd  or  support  of  the  gun  and  its  susiH.*nding 
apparatus. 

From  the  lower  side  of  tho  gun  j)rojects  downwanls  a  rod 
or  style  of  iron,  which  is  j)ointvd  at  its  lower  extremity,  the 
point  being  in  a  line  drawn  from  tlu*  middle  of  the  horizontal 
axis  of  suspension  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  gun. 
Under  the  latter,  and  resting  on  tlie  ground,  is  a  block  of 
wood  in  the  upp<T  surface  of  which  i^  cut  a  groove,  in  a  ver- 
tical plane,  in  the  form  of  a  ])ortion  of  a  circle  whose  centre 
is  at  the  middle  of  the  axis  of  suspension  ;  and  this  groove 
being  filled  with  soft  wax,  t!ie  i)oint  of  the  rod  projecting 
below  the  gun,  in  the  recoil  of  the  latter,  scratches  on  the 
wax  a  circular  arc:  the  measure  of  this  arc  gives,  of  course, 
the  angle  of  the  recoil. 

Instead  of  this  {wintcd  rod  and  grooved  block,  a  quadrant 
of  brass  of  any  convenient  radius,  as  twelve  inches,  is  fixed  in 
a  vertical  position  to  tho  rod  or  frame  which  carries  the  gun, 


the  horizontal  axis  of  suspension  pawns  tbioogfa  ui 
the  quadrant,  whose  arc  is  graduated,  vibrates  With 
and  an  index  at  the  extremity  of  a  bar  on  that  txU  n 
rest  till  the  gun  has  recoiled  as  far  as  the  force  of 
gunpowder  can  impel  it ;  when,  by  a  contrivance,  it  l 
to  return  with  the  quadrant,  showing,  by  the  degm 
cidence  with  it,  the  extent  of  the  recoil. 

In  the  Eprouvette  constructed  by  Dr.  Hutton,  the 
had  on  it  three  graduated  arcs:  one  of  these  sb 
degrees  in  the  angle  of  recoil ;  another  showed  bv  t 
the  length  of  the  chord  :  and  the  third  showed  in  lis 
the  length  of  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  of  recoil. 

In  using  the  instrument,  the  gun  or  mortar  is  chu 
a  given  quantity  of  powder,  which  b  introduced  i 
cartridge ;  and  is  fired,  when  exactly  in  a  horizontal 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  quick  match  :  the  extent  of: 
recoil  is  then  to  be  measured  or  read. 

The  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  on  describing  M 
tion  in  a  circular  arc  varies  (by  mechanics)  with  tl 
root  of  the  vertical  height,  or  witb  the  chord  of 
vibration:  hence,  if  by  the  explosions  of  equal  d 
different  kinds  of  powder  in  a  suspended  gun,  the 
made  to  recoil  from  a  vertical  position  through  am  < 
which  are  measured  in  degrees,  the  velocity  resultinj^ 
force  which  produced  the  recoil  being  equal  to  thati 
gun  would  have  acquired  in  descending  by  gravitr 
upper  extremity  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  arc ;  it  id 
the  chords  of  those  arcs  or  angles  will  express  tiH 
velocities  produced  by  the  different  kinds  of  powder, 
by  nuH'hanics,  the  forces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  t 
and  these,  when  produced  by  a  body  dcscondintr  u 
arcs,  are  as  the  versed  sines  of  the  arcs  ;  there fon-  tl 
of  recoil,  or  the  half  vibrations,  being  found  from  ir 
ments,  their  versed  sines  will  express  the  rel3ti\e 
the  diflcrent  kinds  of  powder. 

A  gun  susi)ended  in  the  manner  above  described 
employe{l,  instead  of  the  ballistic  pendulum,  to  dote: 
its  recoil,  the  initial  velocity  of  tlie  shot  fired  from 
given  charge  of  powder.     [Ballistic  Pendclusi, 

EQUALITY,  APPROACH  TO.  As  a  gen 
that  which  may  be  stated  as  absolutely  true  when  ai: 
is  true,  may  be  stated  as  nearly  true  when  that  t- 
only  nearly  true.  Usage  of  words  however  is  apt 
mistake  when  it  is  equality,  and  nearness  to  equji: 
are  in  Question :  A  and  B  are  absolutely  equal  wl.or 
the  following  equations  is  true  ;  one  of  them  beir.2 
a  consequence  of  the  other  : 

A-B=0         4=1 

and  it  is  usual  to  say  that  a  small  quantity  is  nearl 
or  near  to  nothing.  In  strictness,  we  might  as  we 
a  large  quantity  is  near  to  infinity,  as  that  a  small  t 
near  to  nothing :  both  infinity  and  nothing  are  liiiiiii 
except  only  as  to  the  latter,  when  obtained  bv  su 

fiNlFiNiTE,  P.  C]  Nevertheless  wc  can  hardly  h.v 
ish  the  common  idea  of  small  quantities  Ixi::- 
nothing:    we   must   therefore   guard  those  vho  i.( 

{ihraseology  from  the  mistake  to  which  it  \cry  i 
eads. 

It  is  not  true  that  quantities  arc  necessarily  ina 
when  their  diflference  is  near  to  nothing  (meaning  >: 
by  small  we  here  understand  small  with  resiKH-t  to 
tities  themselves,  it  is  true  ;  but  not  otherwise.  It 
a  wnall  traction  of  A,  let  it  be  m  A,  where  7n  is  a  r 
tion  of  unity  ;  then  A  -  ij:=m  A  gives 

B 

—7-   =  1  —  7« 

or  B  and  A  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  —  m  to  1,  nearly  that 
But  if  A  and  B  be  both  small,  their  diflerence'  is  m: 
yet  that  dirt'crence  may  be  itself  many  times  grcii^" 
smaller  of  the  two  quantities  from  which  it  was  o':;ii 
tlie  Imlk  of  the  sun  be  unity,  the  earth  and  nnMn 
small  fractions;  but  not  nearly  equal.  When  thor 
want  to  think  of  approach  to  equality,  we  must  ri'' 
proach  to 

A 

-7^=1,  not  to  A— B=0 

Wc  are  here  merely  guarding  a  phrase,  not  explain! 
ciples  at  length.  In  the  articlea  Ispixite  ;  LmiT 
TiQNS,  Yakisuinq,   P.  C\,  wUl  He  found  the  ele 
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iper  attention  to  which  will  secure  the  beginner 

person,  for  an^  common  purpose,  speaks  of  a  small 
next  to  nothmg,  he  compares  it  with  the  whole 
rhich  it  is  taken,  and  he  always  means  by  small 
is  a  small  fraction  of  an  important  quantity.  The 
and  great  being  purely  relative,  may  have  many 
1  different  circumstances ;  but  with  that  we  have 
g  to  do.  Whatever  snuill  may  mean,  we  have  no 
that  quantities  of  small  difference  are  nearly  equal, 
'  when  the  relative  word  small  may  be  properly 
tion  to  the  quantities  themselves, 
caution  is  the  more  necessary  to  the  young  mathe- 
om  his  frequently  meeting  with  the  words  small 
n  an  absolute  sense.  Though  this  absolute  u:*e  of 
is  only  an  abbreviation  [Infinite,  P.  C],  he 
It  care,  now  and  then  forget  that  it  b  so. 
ION,  BINOMIAL.  A  binomial  ec|uation  is  an 
equation  of  two  terms.      Its  form  is  therefore 

0,  all  the  consideration  of  which  may  easily  be  re- 
it  of  one  or  other  of  the  forms  x"±a*=0  (w  being 
least  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  equations  in  which 
all  real  quantities.  All  that  is  necessary  is  given 
e  Root,  r.  C,  so  that  we  shall  here  confine  our- 

rh  statement  of  the  mode  of  resolving  z'+a*  into 
ay  be  useful  for  reference. 

:o  X  —a".  Of  this  x—ais  always  a  &ctor,  and  if 
:+a  is  also  a  factor.  The  remaining  factors  are 
rm 

;r«  -  2  CO80.  or+a* 
2w 
may  be  either  the  quantity  —  or  any  multiple  of 

|n.  Thus  whether  it  be  10  or  9,  we  go  as  far  as 
r-4-ii,  since  4  is  the  integer  next  less  than  the  half 

2n 

or  9.    According,  if — =v,  and  if  i  be  the  in- 

ess  than  the  hall'  of  n,  we  have 

^•-a"=(x-a) 

X  (j?+«,  if  n  be  even) 
X(j^-2  cosv.  ojT+a*) 
X(a;*-2  cos2v.  cur+a*) 

X 

up  to  X(a:*— 2  cosAv.  ojr+a*) 

to  J^-\-<t,     Of  this  jr+a  is  a  factor  if  n  be  odd : 

laining  factors  aro  of  the  above  form,  0  being  — 

multiple  of  it  which  does  not  equal  n.  Thus 
le  10  or  11,  we  go  as  far  as  9  times  ir~>n,  since 
odd  integer  which  does  not  equal  either  10  or  11. 
■4-fi,  and  k  be  the  last  odd  number  which  docs 

we  have 

a!''+a*=(j:+a,  if  n  be  odd) 

X(jf'— 2a  cosv.  or+a*) 
X(j:*-2a  cos3v.  oar+a*) 
X(J?*— 2a  cos5v.  or-l-a*) 

X 

up  to  X(j:*  — 2a  cosAv.  aX'\-a^) 

mnected  with  the  binomial  equation  is  the  trino- 
o — 

«»»±2  cosX.  a"a-+a«r=0 
1  side  of  which  is  thus  reduced : — 
j:**  —  2  cosX.  cC^jif'-^-a^  the  factors  arc — 


j:*— 2  cos-.  ax-\-€? 

X+2t 
^•-2  cos .  ar+a^ 


X+3ir 

a:"— 2  cos .  ar+a* 

It 

X+5v 
3?*-2  cos .  ax-^a* 


ar— 2  cos .  or+a* 

n 


>to 


X+2n-2ir 
:t*-2  cos .  at+a' 

-2  COflX.  rt"jf -f-a*»  the  factors  are — 

^+* 

a^— 2  COB .  az-f  a* 

n 


and  so  on  up  to 


a?*-2cos 


X+2»-l» 


ax+a* 

For  the  algebraical  solution  of  binomial  equations,  see  the 
works  of  Gauss  or  Legendre  on  the  theory  of  numbers,  or 
Murphy's  Theory  of  Eguatkm  (L.  U.  K.). 

EQUATION,  PERSONAL.  It  is  a  fact  which  has 
now  been  for  some  years  established,  and  which  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  suspected,  that  different  persons,  attempting 
to  observe  the  precise  moment  of  a  phenomenon,  by  means  of 
a  clock  which  beats  seconds,  do  not  agree  exactly  in  their 
results,  but  differ  generally  in  one  and  the  same  way,  one  of 
the  observers  being  almost  always  a  little  before  the  other  in 
the  moment  which  he  assigns  to  the  phenomenon.  If  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  if  one  of  the  observers  had  been  about  as 
often  before  the  other  as  behind  him,  the  difference  could 
only  have  been  considered  as  simple  casualty.  But,  looking 
upon  the  constant  occurrence  of  a  difference  of  one  kind  be- 
tween two  observers,  it  liecomes  obvious  that  the  cause  is  in 
the  organs  of  the  men  themselves  ;  and  that  physical  consti- 
tution, temperament,  habit,  &c.,  make  differences  between 
one  |)erson  and  another. 

Personal  equation  is  a  name  given  to  the  quantity  of  time 
by  which  a  iierson  is  in  the  habit  of  noting  a  phenomenon 
wrongly ;  ana  it  may  be  called  positive  or  negative,  according 
as  he  notes  it  after  or  before  it  really  takes  place.  Thus  if  A 
and  B  are  severally  in  the  habit  of  noting  events  3-tenths  of 
a  second  after  and  4-tenths  of  a  second  before  they  take  place, 
their  personal  equations  may  be  described  as  being  -f-  ©".S 
and  0".4. 

The  absolute  personal  equation  of  any  one  is  a  thing  un- 
discoverable ;  since  we  can  only  refer  one  human  observer  to 
another,  and  note  the  difference  of  their  times  of  observing 
the  same  phenomenon.  If  we  could  cause  a  thousand  persons 
to  note  a  given  definite  phenomenon  by  one  clock,  and  if  we 
could  take  the  mean  of  all  their  results,  we  might  sa;^  that 
there  is  very  strong  reason  to  presume  that  the  mean  is  the 
time  which  perfect  organs  would  have  noted :  for  we  may 
think  that  the  chances  are  much  in  favour  of  human  imperfec- 
tion being,  in  the  mass,  as  much  of  one  kind  as  of  the  oppo- 
site. But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  reasoning 
is  not  to  be  relied  on.  It  may  be  that  the  whole  race  has, 
by  its  constitution,  a  rather  laree  personal  equation  of  one  or 
the  other  kind :  for  we  can  only  see  the  differences,  without 
knowing  upon  what  quantities  they  are  differences.  This 
question  is,  however,  practically  immaterial ;  for  any  given 
amount  of  personal  equation  common  to  the  whole  race  is 
equivalent  to  making  all  the  clocks  wrong  by  the  same  Quan- 
tity. Suppose,  for  example,  that  every  person  suddenly 
received  an  addition  of  one  second  to  his  personal  equation, 
or  began  to  note  phenomena  a  second  later.  Tlic  astronomers 
would  then  begin  to  find  the  clocks  a  second  too  fast,  in  com- 
paring observation  with  prediction ;  as  soon  as  the  clocks  had 
oeen  rectified  every  thing  would  be  as  before. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  personal  equation   is   in  an 
announcement  by  Maskelyne,  in  tlie  volume  of  Greenwich 
Observations  for  1795.     lie  tells  us  that  he  was  obliged  to 
jjart  with  one  of  his  assistants,  because  the  latter,  who  had  till 
then  always  agreed  with  him  in  his  observations,  suddenly 
began,  in  August,  1794,  to  observe  half  a  second  later:  and 
that  in  January',  1796,  the  diti'erence  amounted  to  8-tenths  of 
a  second.      Maskelyne  inferred  that  his  as>istant  had  con- 
tracted some  bad  habit  of  observation :  it  is.  now  very  well 
known  that  age  causes  persons  to  observe  later  than  they  did 
before,  though  it  is  not  usual  for  the  habit  to  »"J^®''^?J^'}* 
sudden  changes  as  in  the  above  case.     In  1823  Mr.  Bessel, 
at  Konigsbcrg,  ascertained  that  he  was  in  the  habit  ot  ob- 
serving phenomena  as  much  as  1'.22  before  his  assistant  Mr. 
Argclander.     The  latter  left  his  post  to  take  charge  ot  the 
observatory  at  Bonn:  but,  passing  through  Konigsbergiu 
1832,  Mr.  Bessel  took  the  opportunity  to  make  some  further 
comiirisons  with  him  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  above  quan- 
tity  was  reduced  to  1-.06.      Age  had  brt)ught  them  n^rer 
together.     A  close  trial  of  the  subject  was  made  by  MM. 
OSetclet  and  Sheepshanks,   1838-1841,  m  dctemnning  Uie 
longitude  of  Brussels  by  transmission  of  chronometers  between 
that  place  and  Greenwich.    This  method^f  coum  require, 
the  most  cM«ftil  transit  obsemtiona  at  both  ptaces,  and  the 
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personal  equation  *  becomes  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  necessary  that  some  obsener  should  compare  himself  with 
M.  Quetelet  at  Brussels,  and  with  the  assistants  at  Green- 
wich. This  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  and  the 
result  ascertained  was,  that  he  came,  one  observation  with 
another,  45-hundredths  of  a  second  behind  M.  Quetelet,  and 
27,  35,  and  24  hundredths  before  MM.  Main,  Henry,  and 
Ellis,  severally.  The  result  was  that  the  longitude  of  Brus- 
sels was  found  to  l)e  three  quarters  of  a  second  less  than  it 
would  have  been  supposed  to  be  if  the  difference  of*  personal 
ci]uation3  had  been  unknown.  (See  a  memoir  on  the  difter- 
rnoc  of  the  longitudes  of  Brussels  and  Greenwich,  by  MM. 
Quetelet  and  Sheepshanks,  Mem,  de  fAcad,  Roy,  de  JBrux- 
eileSj  vol.  xvi.) 

EQUATIONS,  DIFFERENTIAL,  and  EQUATIONS 
OF  DIFFERENCES.  The  plan  we  shall  follow  in  this 
article  is  that  of  Theory  or  Lqu.vtions,  P.  C,  in  which  a 
synopsis  of  results  is  given,  such  as  may  be  useful  to  the 
advanced  student,  as  a  guide  to  his  readinjr,  or  for  reference. 
We  have  not  room  either  to  teach  the  subject  or  to  illustrate 
it  by  examples.  We  may  refer  to  the  following  works: — 
Moigno,  *  Le(;ons  de  Calcul  Diffcrentiel,'  &c.,  vol.  ii.  Paris, 
1844,  8vo. ;  Do  Morgan,  *  Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus,* London,  184i},  8vo.  (Lib.  U.  K.)  ;  various  numbers  of 
the  *  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,*  Cambridge,  1839- 
]>J45,  8vo.,  a  work  which  has  at  this  time  (August,  1845) 
reached  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  and  of  the  twenty-fourth 
iHuuber ;  Brooke,  *  Synopsis  of  the  . .  Formulae  . .  of  Pure 
^lathematics,*  Cambridge,  1829,  8vo. ;  Peacock,  Uerschel,  and 
Babbage,  *  Collection  of  Examples,'  &c.,  Cambridge,  1820, 
8vo. ;  Greirory,  *  Examples  of  the  Differential  Calculus,*  Cam- 
l)ri<lge,  1841,  8vo.  We  must  coniine  ourselves  to  a  selection 
from  striking  points,  or  our  article  would  exceed  all  reasonable 
limits. 

1.  Let  there  be  a  function  <f)  (jr,  y,  a,  &,  c.  . .),  or  (j),  con- 
t  lining  the  variables  x  and  y  and  the  n  constants,  a,  by  Cj  . . 
1  f  we  make  0  =  0,  we  tacitly  require  that  y  should  be  a  function 
of  X,  If  between  0  (.r,  y...)  =0,  and  the  result  of  complete 
differentiation,  0'  (j-,  y,. ..)  =  0,  we  eliminate  one  of  the 
constants,  we  get  a  new  equation  containing  x,  i/y  i/  (or 
di/  :  dx)  awl  all  the  rest  of  the  constants  ;  and  according  as 
we  eliminate  one  or  unother  constant,  we  have  one  or  anoUier 
of  as  many  such  ef|uation3  as  there  were  constants.  These 
are  (-ailed  differentiftl  ecjualions  of  0  =  0,  and  they  are  said  to 
be  of  the  Jirst  order. 

'2.  The  word  order  refers  to  the  number  of  differentiations, 
the  word  degree  to  the  highest  power  of  the  highest  diffcren- 
li.d  coefBcient  which  enters.  Thus  y''*  +  7/^«=r  is  a  differ- 
eiilial  equation  of  the  second  order  luid  the  fourth  degree. 
Let  the  aceent-s  always  denote  comj)lete  differentiation  with 
nspect  to  X.     For  partial  differentiation  we  shall  siive  room 

dd)  dd) 

by  writinfT  as  follows  :— c6'    for  -r-,  (h'   for  — r- ,  &c. 
*^  ^  •«•         dr   ^ y         dy^ 

3.  If  we  eliminate  two  of  the  constants  between  0  =  0, 
0'  =  0,  0"  =  0,  we  have  a  differential  equation  of  the  second 
order,  and  so  on  ;  there  are  altogether  \  n  {n—\)  differential 
equations  of  the  second  order,  if  we  have  n  constants.  And 
jL^cnerally,  when  there  are  n  constants,  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferential equations  of  the  7/;th  degree  as  there  are  ways  of 
taking  in  out  of  ;*  things.  Thus  there  is  only  one  equation  of 
the  nth  degree. 

4.  If  there  Ixj  a  system  of  ;;  equations  between  />  +  1 
variables,  go  that  p  of  iho  variables  are  functions  of  the  re- 
maining one,  and  if  we  (lifleri^nliate  each  equation  once,  we 
can  eliniin.ite  p  constant^,  and  form  p  e(piulions  of  the  fir^t 
order.  With  p  second  ditlerentiations,  wa  can  eliminate  p 
other  eo'^.stants,  and  so  on.  And  if  there  were  p-\-(i  Nariables, 
we  sli(  ulii  have  similar  systems  witli  fj  indeponilent  variables. 

5.  Kquations  of  dilTorcncrs  aro  funned  m  a  rorrcsponding 
y-ay  by  taking  diflerences  instcud  of  dilierenlial  coclHcienls. 
'i'hiis,  su])i)cse  r/j.  means  ?/,  a  function  of  j',  and  0  (r,  »/^,  ^)  =  0 
Cliange  .r  into  x  -|-  ^x,  usually  into  x  -\-  1,  and  lot  i/     then 


becoiue   u 


.r4-  1' 


or  f/..  -f  ilw...     If  we   eliminate  a   between 


0  (r.  v^,n)=0  and  tj,  (r  4-  1,  ?/^_j_p^/)  =  0,  we  have  an  equa- 
tion of  the  form  y\/  .r,  Ur^  w.r-^.i)  =  0,  or\|/  (.r,  »/,.,  Af/^)  =  0, 
cs  we  plras(»,  and  tl/n  h  an  equation  of  differences  of  the  first 
order.      But  exactly  th.?  same  etiuation  would  be  obtained,  if 

•  If.  is  usufil  to  rail  the  aifTfrenro  Ix'tw.-r'n  two  i»1.h«tv(T3  fin;  i^-rr-on-il  cqu.i- 
lion  :  I  ut  this  oiisht  to  be  ralhil  th«?  (iiiVoronce  of  their  ]V'rs'm.-.l  ("i-mti.>ns.  or 
their  p  fin.nal  dijfirinrc.  'Ilic  personal  equation  of  aTi  ohwrAcr  i«j,  ^^'I»^^lv 
Mpt\LKtTij,  the  dJ/Tcrcncu  bcU  cen  bim  and  U\c  avet^i^  ot  lYvc  Vmrnaixv  race. 


for  a  wo  had  substituted  any  function  of  cos  (* 
cos  (2ira>T"Ajry     On  this  point  sec  Invauabij:. 

6.  When  there  arc  more  than  two  variablci^. ; 
is  possible  to  form  an  equation  in  which  an  trbitr 
of  a  definite  function  of  two  of  them  shall  be 
Thus,  if  0  {xy  y,  Zy  rj^a  (x,  y)  }  =r  0,  in  which  z 
of  X  and  y  and  a  {x,  y)  a  given  function ;  we 
with  respect  to  x  and  y  separately,  iind  prwluee 
lions  involving  ar,  y,  z,  -r',,  i'y,  ^o  {x.y)v:v\ 
From  these  three  eliminate  the  two  last,  l  aiw 
get  an  equation  involving  only  .r,  y,  r,  2',,  r'^ 
forms.     This  is  called  a  partial  differential  eqtiati 

7.  The  analogies  between  the  constants  of  a  ( 
ferential  equation  and  the  arbitrary  functions  oU 
must  not  be  relied  on  as  ca])abie  of  being  earrieJ 
It  is  not,  for  instance,  universally  tnie  that  ti 
functions  may  be  completely  eliminated  by  di^cn 
the  second  order. 

We  now  consider  common  differential  equatioo: 
order. 

8.  Let  y=0  (Xy  c),  and  y'=  0'  (j^,  c),  an<I  let 
give  y'=  X  (-r,  y),  the  differential  equation,  'f 
other  mode  of  arriving  at  the  saine  result.  Let  y 
give  c  =  *  (ar,  y),  or  0  =  ♦',+  4*'^  .  y'.  The  « 
disap|)ears  by  mere  difierentiation,  and  xi^^y)^ 
tical  with— *'^:*' 

9.  The  difficulty  of  returning  to  the  iirirairii 
equation  y's:  xiXyy)  consists  in  that  of  reduiin 
form  *',+  *'y.y'  =  0.  Generally  speaking,  ccm 
are  made  to  disappear,  and  tlie  restoration  of  t 
is  a  problem  of  exactly  the  same  difficulty  a?  ib 
the  equation. 

10.  The  quantity  P  +  Qy,  P  and  Q  bein^  funr: 
y,  is  integrable  at  once  when  P'  =  Q'^  .  \^  hen  th 
which  is  usually  calK»d  the  criterion  of  integrabi! 
fied,  the  integral  is 

in  which  y  is  constant  in  the  first  intcgradon.  1 
second.  Any  arbitrarj'  constant  may  bt*  added.  I 
following  fomLs  arc  also  integrals  of  ^  (r,  y)  r 
if  the  criterion  be  satisfied. 

/;  ^  0-,  y)  ^^  -hf-;;  x  («. :)  « 

fa  X{x,y)  dy  +/;  +  (.r,M.O 

11.  The  equation  y  =  x  {x,  y)  can  have  no  r-ti 
with  an  arbitrary  constant,  except  y  =:  <f>  (x,  r) 
it  was  derived.  But  it  may  have  i.nother  soluti" 
not  an  arbitrary  constant,  or  even  more  than  ui 
called  sinpdar  solutions.  A  singular  solution  nu 
x'  infinite  if  y  be  substituted  from  it  in  tcmi<  0 
makes  4»'^   and  *'     infinite  in  the  same  mi^nnor. 

V2.  The  singular  solution  may  also  l>e  t'o'ii 
primitive  y  =  0  (r,  r),  as  follows.  Eliminar^ 
y  =  0  (.r,  c)  and  0  =  0'^  (.r,  c),  the  n^sfult  i< 
.solution.  This  rule  and  the  last  are  subject  1 
when  the  singular  solution  takes  the  form  x  - 
y  =  constant. 

13.  The  <rcomctrical  character  of  a  sinjriil;:r 
follows.  If  y  =  0  (J",  f )  be  the  cHiiuatii-n  ot' 
curves,  that  is,  of  (>ne  (urve  for  each  value  <'l 
ferential  eijuation  y'  =  x  ( '">  V)  also  belongs  to  c 
of  that  family.  The  sin^^ular  solution  i.-;  the  ch  l 
curve  which  touches  every  one  of  the  faniilv  of \ 

14.  The  equation  y  =  y'j' 4- 0  (y')  K<  hlstorii 
able  as  having  led  to  the  theory  o\'  sinpilar  < 
is  called  Clairaiifs  form.  The  complete  | 
y  =  c.c  +  0c,  belonging  to  a  family  of  straii:!; 
singular  solution  is  found  by  eliminating  c  Uiiu 
X  +  0'c  =  0. 

15.  It  is  not  often  tliat  the  factor  which  makes 
integrable  can  Ikj  recovered  in  any  genend  fonn. 
the  solution  is  obtiiined,  it  can  always  be  found  :  \ 
usi}.  of  it  is  to  find  the  solution.  There  is  alwav* 
number  of  such  factors,  any  one  of  xrhieh  vrilli 
in  P  +  Qy',  the  criterion  P'^  -Q',  is  not  =  0,  ye 

function  of  .r  only,  and  if  f  Q;'^  (P'^-QV)  dx 
«v  (P  -I-  Q^')  is  integrable. 


Uatioin  y'  +  Py  =  CJt  "*  which  P  and  Q  are 
l>a]y,  is  aJwaya  inlegiiable.  The  factor  of  lu- 
r%  and  the  cx>mjilele  integral  U 

ry  =^  Py  -f  Qy"^  is  reduced  to  (he  preceding 
Ig  jr^ir"* ;  aad  y  =  P^  +  Qy**  by  making 

*  atfid  Q  are  hoinogcneou*  fimclions  of  j*  and  y, 
«pe  Wth  of  the  form  x'^  tp  (t/  :  jTj^  with  tlio 
^  n,  the  integrating  factor  is  (Pjr  -f  Q^^  "  ^. 
1  the  following  method   is  more  convenient, 

lUf  from  whence 

ion  int(^gration  can  be  a jj plied.  The  equatit>n 
I  to  one  in  which  tiie  variables  are  said  to  be 

rify  necessary  to  eay  that  the  vanables  can  l>e 
i»iatcd  in  r  +  Q^  =  0,  whenever  P  and  Q 
F  form  fftx  X  4^^' 

I  happt^n*!  that,  when  direct  processes  would 
rvious  solution  of  art  equation  of  indefinite  form^ 
lees  will  succeed  in  reducing  the  question  of 
he  of  elimination,  Thua  z  =/  (y')  ij  solved 
Bioflted  between  this  and 


•olred  when  y*  is  eliminated  between  it  and 

I  1  r  /. 

ittion  y  =  i-  4*1/*  +  if^y  can  Ije  reduced  to  elimi- 
liliet  p  =  z,  then 


dx 


^'r 


i/.> 


^  form  integrated  in  §  16.  Eliminate  z  between 
pis  and  t/  =  xff)s  +  itz. 

ttion  y  =  ^  (j^,  y')  can  be  reduced  to  a  form 
and  elimination.     Let  y' =  «^  tlien  i  = 

P  and  Q  are  gE»'^  (r,  *>  and  0'^^  (x,  r).     If 

be  integrated,  we  eliminate  2  between  the 
0  (x,  x)»  The  form  r  =  ^  (y,  y)  may  be 
BHar  manner.  Or  generally,  let  the  equation 
^r=  0,  0  (jr,  y,  z)  =  0,  ^vhich  givea  by  ditter- 
hn  P  +  Qi  +  II2'  =  0.  If  from  this  we 
f  substitution  from  the  pr*?ccding,  we  have  an 
I  first  degree  ua  to  z\  from  which*  it  integration 
piination  wiU  determine  the  relatwn  between 

Kubfititutions  will  sometimes  aid  in  the  solution 
1^  as  y  =  KU-,  y  =  «~ \  y  ^  u"",  y  ^  i**,  and  so 
1^  when  a  couple  of  expresaions  of  the  form 
Wt  -^b't/  +  c\  occur,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
feew  variables  lierived  from  equating  the  pre- 
I  +  Uw  and  A'u  +  Ww.  We  have  given  the 
'general  methods;  the  number  of  tratisJ'onna- 
ave  succeeded  in  jxirtieulap  cases  la  vary  large. 
be  equation  is  of  the  first  order,  but  of  a  higher 


functions  of  ^-  and  y  of  the  same  degree,  proceed  as  folio wi 
Reduce  the  equation  to  tlie  form 


/+A, 


+  A.=0. 


in  whieh  A„  &c.  are  of  the  form  ^  (tfix)*  Let  y  =  ^j"  and 
find,  in  terms  of/,  thg  several  values  of  y'^or  t  -f-^^'t  ^J^"^'  ^<^ 
equation.  Now  i  -^  ari^  =4*^^  k  an  equation  in  which  the 
variables  can  be  sepumted.  Solve  each  equation,  and  proceed 
as  in  the  J  ant. 

25.  The  only  equation  of  difiTercnecs  of  the  first  order 
which  can  be  generally  treated,  at  preicnt,  is  the  form 
Au^  —  P^  u^  =  Q^,  where  P^  and  Q^  are  functions  of  i-,  or 
its  corresponding  form  «,  *  |  ^  P  "^^Q^.-  Suppo«ng  x 
to  be  an  integer,  which  is  wlitt  is  nsualjy  reqiiircd,  let 
X  1/^  denote  w^  +  «       +. .  •+w^_],  where  Tfl  is  an  arbilrt»ry 

integer  chosen  to  start  from.    Accordingly  ASw^  =  u^,.     The 
II  =  Q^  is 


solution  ol"  1/  . ,  —  P 


1/   =P    P 


+r 


!c  +  : 


Q. 


^1 


26.  Equations  of  difrercnces  in  tlicir  moiit  grneral  foim 
have  solutions  which  appear  to  resemble  the  singular  soltilioni 
of  differential  equations  i  but  there  are  important  pfiiuts  in 
which  the  resemblance  fuils-  ('  Ditferential  Cidculns,*  Libtanj 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  738.) 

27.  Lety^"^  s»and  for  the  «th  differential  cotffidentofy. 
The  following  expression 


.y^*^+p. 


■i» 


(•-') 


•+P„y 


+  P,y'  +  Po=»- 


is  absolutely  integrable,  independently  of  all  relation  betw 
y  and  x,  if 

p  _  p,'  ^  p//  _  Y^ift  +  , , , .      -  0, 

in  which  acccnls  refer  to  complete  dliTcrcntiatioa  with  respect 
to  T.    And  the  iniegml  is 

p.  .*"-''+ (p._,-p;;/-'^ 

+  (P.-.-P'.-i  +?",)!'*""''  +  •••• 

One  remarlcable  ease  b  this ;— each  term  P^  y^*^  l»  abso- 
lutely integmhle  when  P^  is  a  rational  and  integral  function 
of  J*  of  a  degree  lower  than  the  with.  Thus  y^^,  xj/*,  ^V*"* 
:r*y  ^  are  all  integrable  functions. 

28,  The  equation  y*-"^  =  (px  is  not  only  completely  inte- 
grable, but  ii  loay  easily  have  all  its  intenucdiate  diflercj.d;3l 
equations  found.  For  instance,  Bupjxjse  y^  =  <hr.  Mukiply 
this  successively  by  1,  jr,  ar^,  j*%  .r*,  and,  by  the  last  acctioQ, 
\re  huve  live  integrable  equations,  leading  to  the  iive  differ- 
ential cauations  of  the  fourtli  onler  which  belong  to  y''  =  (px. 
Treat  the  first  result  in  tlie  same  manner  with  1,  t,  j*,  ^f 
the  second  with  1,  x,  i*,  tlic  thinl  with  1,  2\  and  the  fourth 
with  1 ,  and  we  hove  the  10  cqimtions  of  the  third  order.     Pro- 

'  ceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  results,  taking  care  never  t'^ 
let  any  multiptieation  enter  w  hich  raises  the  coefficient  a*  hijih 
as  the  order  of  diflerentiation  which  it  aecoin panics,  and  thcji 
will  appear  successively  10  equations  of  the  second  order, 
5  of  the  firsE,  and  tinidly  the  original  primitive. 

29.  The  following  theorems  will  sometimes  be  of  use.  Let 
P»  stand  for /jT'^ard-c.  Then  the  nth  integral  of  ^.r,  or 
fdT)*4*Xf  is  the  following  series  divided  by  1.2.3  . . .  («— I) 


mode  of  proceeding,  occasionally  eonvenieiit 
IK  to  find  the  n  values  of  y*,  say  ^  = 
4^  (jf,  y).  &c-  If  these  can  be  separately  mte- 
r*ay  ^i  (i,  y,  c)  =  0,  ^^  {x,  y,  c)==0,  &c.,  tlicn 
irimitive  of  the  equation  is 

»y»  0  X  V^a  (^1  yi  c)  X  -  - '  *  =  0- 

in  the  Ust,  P^,  ^M-ii  ^^'  ^^  *^1  homogeneous 

t  wet  hit  dkaonngeA  by  finding  thtt  he  iace«  not  nux^ed 
iek  require  iL?t»ch»l  axtifici**  in  tlio  fame  manner  »4  i}ii^ 
fary  wwrk  before  Him.  Tn?  HrtofiairhLe  (squRtiorw  is  m»de^ 
anoMiiucting  «qii«tiotM  which  cm  be  aolttMi  u  t<ebltu1  Utc 
§ttf  (Sr  DO  malumtallcftl  warki  vilh  manv  exjuapl''^  to  the 
\k  provirrb  iii«y  not  be  Applied,  thiit  '  those  whu  hiJe  km^r 

Li  No.  CB. 


-•-i 


P^_(rt_i)x-^Pi  +  Ci-i) 


n  — 2 


and  (m  +  I)/x'"PH^=JEr'"  +  ^P^-PH»  +  «-h3 
If  the  integrations  in  the  bist  section  be  made  by  tliis  lust  rnle 
lis  they  arise,  the  results  will  be  given  in  terras  of  Pp,  P^  &e., 
and  tlierewillbcnoditliculty  about  the  constants,  whieh  in  the 
ordinary  mode  may  appear  to  enter  in  too  great  nnmbers. 

30.  Inhere  are  very  few*  cases  of  equalions  of  higher  ordera 
than  the  first  wliich  can  be  integraicti  in  general  terms.  The 
equation  y"  =  <;f>y  gives 

y''*=c+2/<^yc/iy 

which  is   integrable.       Again,  y"+%"  s^  R,    Q  Wid     U 

being  functions  of  y,  givct 


=?  R,   Q  and 
Vol.,  1.-3  Z 


I 


iai 


BQ  0 


■  O  V 


where  log.  W«/Qfl^ 


and,  hy  «  change  of  the  independent  Tiriable,  y"+Tj/^+ 
Qlf^aO  gmiy  if  P  and  Q  be  functioni  of « 

JWd!r 
• where  tog.  W=:  -/Pdbf 
V(2/QW«dr) 
81.  The  term  Hnear  equation  is  generally  applied  to  one 
of  the  forms                     ,c 

in  whidi  P|  &c.  are  iimetions  of  x  only.  If  a  solutioa  be 
fbond  whidi  has  not  n  distinct  aiintranr  constants,  it  is  not 
the  most  complete  solotoi,  but  is  called  tLpartiaUar*  aolu- 
toi.  It  is  a  most  important  property  of  the  Ihiear  equatoi 
thitf  if  ft  distinct  partlcnlar  solutions  can  be  found,  say  jr  = 
Yi,  y= Y„  &c.  then  the  complete  sohition  is 

y=C,Y,  +  C,Y.+  ....+C.Y. 
where  C.,  C,,  &c.  are  anr  arlntivy  constants. 

32.  The  most  remarkable  case  is  that  hi  wldch  the  coef- 
fidents  are  constants,  as  in  /'^  +  a,/*"^^  +  . . .  +ayf  =  0. 
If  the  equation  A?* +  a|ilf~^  +  ...+««»  0  htfe  n  unequal 
roots,  a,  $f  Y,  ftc,  the  genend  solution  is 

y^^AM^  +  B^  +  CJ" 

but  if  there  should  be,  say  m  roots  equal  to  a,  the  term  which 
nmst  belong  to  a  m  the  solution  is  of  the  form 

A  pair  of  imagmary  roots,  fi  db  v V  —  !»  contributes  to  the 
solution  the  term 

e*^  (K  cos  va?  +  L  an  vx) 
Letters  introduced  without  spedfic  mention  mean  arlntrary 
constants.  i 

83.  The  most  remarkable  particular  case  of  the  preceding  b 
y^-fo^  =  0       y=Keo8ar  +  Lshiiu; 
=  Bcos(cur+A) 
No  one  di^rential  equation  is  of  so  much  importance  as  this. 

34.  When  the  equation  is  linear  in  all  but  an  independent 
term,  as 

X  being  a  function  of  x,  Its  solution  can  bo  deduced  from  that 
of  the  linear  form,  in  which  X  =  0,  by  a  method  the  import- 
ance of  which  wifl  justify  some  account  of  it  in  a  separate 
article.  [Taeiation  or  Pabamxters,  P.  C.  S.]  We  give 
the  fdlowmg  result  of  it :  y"  +  a^y  =  X  gives 

a  y  =  sin  oxjX  cos  axdx  —  cos  oxjX  sin  axdx 

-f  K  cos  cu;  -l-L  sin  ax 

35.  The  completed  linear  form  (take  the  second  order  for 
an  instance),  f-y"  +  Py  +  P^  =  X  can  be  integrated 
({  27)  one  step  if  botii  sides  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  M, 
which  satisfies  the  purely  linear  equation 

MP,-(MP.)'  +  (MPoy'  =  0 
This  is  another  differential  equation  of  the  same  order,  but  the 
difficulty  is  much  reduced  by  it.  The  general  solution  of  the 
last  b  not  wanted ;  any  particular  sdution  will  do.  That  is, 
if  a  particular  solution  or  every  linear  equation  could  be  found, 
the  general  solution  of  every  completed  linear  equation  could 
be  deduced.  And  it  will  generally  happen  that  when  one 
particular  solution  can  be  found,  to  make  an  integrating  factor, 
enough  of  them  can  be  found  to  give  the  complete  solution  of 
the  subsidiary  equation. 

36.  The  form  0  (y,  y',  y")  =  0,  in  which  .r  is  wanting, 
may  be  reduced  to  an  equation  of  the  first  order,  by  making 
y'  =  z,  when  it  becomes  <j>  (y,  z,  zdz  :  dy).  If  z  or  y'  be 
thence  found  in  terms  of  y,  the  variables  can  be  immediately 
separated :  if  y  be  found  in  terms  of  z,  we  eliminate  z  between 

y  =  i^z  as  found  and  x  =  J  (j^'zdz  :  z), 

87.  As  an  ^  priori  mode  of  constructing  linear  equations 

and  their  solutions,  note  the  followmg :  If  0  (a:,  y,  y', . . .  .y  ) 
have  for  its  solution  y  =  ^  (or,  a,  d,  c,  . . .)  a,  b,  c,  &c.  being 
arbitrary  constants,  and  if  P^,  P„  P„  &c.,  be  the  differentitd 
coefficients  of  0  (with  respect  to  y,  y,  y",  &c.,  conaldered  as 


TIm  wocd  pnUcular  b  here  oppoted  to  general.    Note  ;tliii,  because  some 
" '       ..    ._      'iitiowte  ilgnlfywhititiwirgeiienaiycdtad 


'tittio  lunw  und  jNnttcdbr  tohhm 


indepetident  variablca)  with  ^  sMlnHliini  in  ikci 
y :  then  the  solutiaii  Of  tlia  linear  cqlian 

p^+py+p^+....pj^'^=< 

«  =  A,;./  +  B^'  +  C*/  + 

At  B,  &c.,  bmng  new  arlutmy  ooostants. 

38.  If  to  an  equation  of  the  nth  order,  all  the 
of  the  (n  -  l)th  order  can  be  foondy  eadi  with 
constant,  there  is  no  oocasion  for  any  fbrther  mte{ 
if  yV', . , .  .y^*"^'  be eUndnated between theae 
result  will  be  the  complete  priadtiTe. 

39.  The  purely  liitoir  eqaatlen,  or  bdee 
which  is  homogeneous  with  respect  to  y,  y,  y", 

lowered  one  order  by  assuming  log.  y  = /z«£r,  or  jf 
have  used  the  former  as  more  eonveoient  to  prii 
be  done  with  P^y"  +  Piy*  +  P,y  =  0,  it  gives 
P^+P^  +  P^  +  P.  =  0. 

40.  tn  this  way  tiie  aolutiOD  of  y^s  ^  .  y  i 
with  that  of  ir'  +  a*  =  ^.  When  ^  =r  «x^, 
Eiocati's  equation,  and  it  can  be  integrated  m  finit 
terms  whenever  m  ss  —  4il  :  (2k  Si  1),  k  bdaj 
iQteger. 

4L  Ifoiily'anarticnlarsolntioii<ify^+ Py'^- 
be  found,  then  ttiB genersl  sbhidoD  of  y"+  P/+  ( 
can  be  found  from  it    Let  y  =  Y  be  the  partic 

of  the  first,  and  let  log.  WsiJFdK:  the  geaeal  so 
second  is 


y=-y 


YWdx 


Y-W 


42.  If  ^  (x,  y,  y,v")  =  0  wovld  become  I 
with  respect  to  x  azuT y,  by  oonaiderliig  y»  y  ti 
the  dimensions  n,  n  -  1,  n  —  2,  assume  jr  =  je^v, 
y''  ^  s^~^Wf  which  reduces  the  equation  t 
^  (Uf  ti,  t^)  s:  0.    Then  deduce 

(iff  —  ft  —  1  v)  iftf  =  (9  ^  mm)  dr. 

and  substitute  for  w  its  value  in  terms  of  tismi 
equation  of  the  first  order  can  then  be  integiated 
X  (Uf  v)  =  0,  we  have  to  complete  the  pnm 
grating  x(y*"*,  y'x"^*"^^)=0 

43.  To  destroy  the  second  term  cxf  g^+  Ty 
^Oj  proceed  as  follows.  Let  5  =  J*  "J^dx,  a 
(crms  of  f .    Then  we  have 

44.  Any  number  of  simultaneous  equations 
only  one  independent  variable  can  be  reduced 
between  two  variables.  For  instance,  let  the 
equations  between  ar,  y,  r,  f,  and  differential  coef 
y,  z^  with  respect  tof.  Now,  looking  upon  r,  x^ 
&e*  (excluding  z.  z',  &c.),  as  so  many  independei 
d]9%FendDtc  the  lour  equations  with  respect  to  /. 
then  itjtroduced  two  new  difierential  coeffidents 
and  three  no  w  equations :  or  the  number  of  equatia 
upon  the  nombor  of  quantities.  Repeat  the  proo 
same  thing  happens  again,  and  so  on.  Conseqv 
must  arrive  at  which  the  number  of  equations  if 
more  tlian  the  number  of  quantities.  All  the  qu 
then  be  eliminated,  and  there  resulta  one  equatioo 
z\  &c.,  and,/.  The  same  thing  may  be  done 
y.  The  process  will  also  reduce  the  number  of  < 
as  many  as  there  are  independent  ^-ariaUes,  wfc 
number  may  he.  The  order  of  the  result  b  the 
orders  of  the  original  equations. 

45.  In  the  simple  case  of  Ay+B*'+C  =  0,  Pj 
=0,  when  A,  P,  &c.,  are  functions  of  x,  y,  «,  « 
dx,kc.,  we  may  proceed  by  eliminating  jp  and  f 
z'—M,  a  fiinction  of  ar,  y,  z.  Hence  P'srM',  -I 
M^^  z'  from  which  we  may  diminate  y  and  /  bjr  1 
equations,  and  thus  produce  an  equation  of  the  se 
to  determine  z  in  terms  of  x.  And  the  same  iiir 
of  I, 

46.  Let  /  be  the  independent  variable,  and  kt 

^=Air+B,y+C,        ,  /=A,f+B^ 
Alfcc*  being  fonctiona of  e  only.    DetooMafa 


0'^A^-|-(Ai-B,)0-B, 

enllj  be  a  function  of  double  value ;  kt  Bi  and  d,  be 
oea,  and  xi  and  Xj  the  corresponding  two  ralues  of 
jr,  determUie  :r  and  y  from 

the  forms  are 
sA,:r+Biy+Ci     ,    y'=rA^+B^+C, 
M  constants  (a  case  wbicB  h  often  usefiil)  deter- 
K  valuea  of  d  from 
K         Bi+B,0=(A,+A/)« 
■TiLlues  of  z  from 
r  z"-(A^+A,0)z  +  C^  +  C.e 
Ittd  y  from  x-f0,v=xi     ,     *-f0iy=rx* 
Ift,  when  the  abnultaneoiis  equations  are  lincflr,  witb 
~  acnti,  proceed  aa  follows.     Say  there  arc  four 
1 4, 1;  and  three  equations^     Assume  7  =  £  , 
*,  and  substitute  :_the  result  will  be,  after  diyi- 

equations  of  the  form   tfi  (a,  b^  0— ^»  ^^ 

^eonlj  enter  in  the  first  degree.      Hence  the 

I  be  found  hy  an  equation  whose  degree  is  the 

erv  of  the  original  equations^  with  one  value  of 

I  value  of  a.    Let  the  values  be  (ii,<i„frj,i^3,Cp 

Ftbe  complete  solution  Is  ' 

J  arbitrary  constants, 
OieYer  the  solution  of  a  dtl^erentla!  equation  de- 
L  that  of  an  ordinary  equation^  and  suppo«ing  the 
kl  dififerent^  the  form  of  the  solution  is 

n,  though  still  a  solution,  ceases  to  Ite  the  complete 
leo  there  are  any  sets  of  equal  roots.  If  there  be 
gftl  lo  a,  and  if  <f}*  x^  0"  z,  &:c.,  be  the  successive 
coefficients  of  t^jt,  this  set  of  roots  contributes  to 
if  jr  the  terms 

fiarticular  caae  has  been  seen  in  §  32. 

now  look  at  one  equation  with  three  variables,  two 
It?  therefore  independent.  Let  Xdr+Yrfy  +  Zd? 
le  equation.  This  may  have  arisen  direct  from 
Jsc,  without  alteration  nr  loss  of  factors,  &c. :  and 
B  tfie  case  when  X'  =  Y'  ,  Y'  ^  Z'„ ,  Z'    =  X'  , 

only.  To  return  to  the  primitive,  integrate 
f  (f  10}  OS  if  ;  were  constant,  and  lei  the  result  be 

Ba  of  X^JT  +  Ydf/+Zdz  h  then 
the  criteria  are  satisfied,  the  Integral  (omitting 
Mnmsf  to  eave  room)  of 
i^i}  d!r  +  X  («yz)  rfy  +  ^  i^s)  dz     h 

y^^)  djt  ^  jix  (at/z)  rfy  +y  c  0  (abz)  di 

Er  which  y  and  z  are  treated  as  constants,  and  z  in 

^P  critffia  tie  not  satlsiied,  a  factor  M  may  pos- 
I^gIi  that  MX  djE  +  MY  Jy  +  MZ  dz  shall  be 
But  this  cannot  happen   unless  the   following 
§«at]afied: 

It',)  +  X  (Y',  ^  Z^y)  +  Y  {Z',  ^  X',)  =  0 
wtfff^  when  this  is  satisfied ,  must  satisfy  any  t^^'o  of 
Bquations. 

8(X'^  -  Y',)  +  XM'j,  -  YM',  =  0 
(Y's  *  Z'i,)  +  YW,  -  ZM'j,  -  0 
(Z',  -  X',)  +  ZM',  -  XM'.  =  0 

I  crtterion  be  not  sattstied^  ilien  there  is  no  equa- 
po^vrr  between  x,  y,  f,  which  always  produces 
+  Zrfr  =*  0. 

quation  Xdir  ♦  Ydif  +  Zeir  =  0»  when  pro- 
^  ^i",  y,  t)  ^  Cy  is  tiie  ecpmtion  of  a  family  of 
looividuals  of  which  are  defined  by  the  different 
That  if  to  aay,  any  point  of  one  of  lhe»e  surfaces 


being  taken,  and  any  other  point  infinitely  'near  to  it,  the 
equation  is  satisfied  by  x^  dx,  &c.,  as  derived  from  these 
points.  But  when  the  criterion  is  not  satisfied,  then  H^dx  + 
\di^  4-  2^  still  belongs  to  any  surface  in  the  following 
limited  sense.  On  any  surface^  and  through  an 7  point  of  it, 
a  cun'e  may  be  drawn  such  that  tlie  eciOtttion  ^dx  +  &c.  is 
satisfied  if  the  two  contiguous  points  first  named  be  taken  <m 
tfiai  curve. 

63.  When  there  arc  three  variables  and  two  equations, 
with  two  constants,  as  in  <^  (jt,  y^  z,  a,  5)  =:  0,  ^  (x,  y,  r, 
a^  ^,)  =  0  ;  the  most  ready  theoretical  mode  of  imagining  the 
differential  equations  formcnl  is  the  reduction  to  the  form 
a  =4>  (iT,  y»  *),  6  —  ^  (jr,  y,  z),  and  ditlerentiation.  Two 
equations  of  the  form  Vdr  +  Qia'y  -(-  R/ir  =  0  arc  thus  pro- 
duced ;  from  which^  by  combination,  may  be  deriyed  an  in- 
finite number  of  pairs  of  the  same  kind,  answering  to  the 
infinite  variety  of  pairs  which  can  bo  produced  From  the 
primitive  equations.  This  corresponds  with  the  obvious 
geometrical  fuct  that  one  curve  may  be  the  intersection  of  an 
infinite  number  of  different  [lairs  oi'  surfaces. 

54.  A  j)iartial  differential  equation,  such  a^  ^(r,  y,  ^, 
*'#'  ^  y)  —  ^t  belongs  to  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces  distin- 
ffuishcd  by  the  forms  of  the  arbitrary  function  which  enters 
mto  the  solution.  The  most  genenil  method  of  proceeding  is 
as  follows,  which  supposes  that  a  particular  sdatioo  is  found 
having  at  least  two  new  arbitrary  constants.  Let  /fr,  y,  *, 
u,  ^)  —  0  be  such  a  solution,  and  call  it  a  primary  solution. 
IMiikcj  b  =  Fa,  where  Fa  is  any  function  of  «,  at  pleasure. 
Then  the  general  solution  is 

/(ir,  y,  ^,  o,  Fa)  -  0, 
in  which  a  is  a  function  of  .r,  y,  7,  dctemiined  from 

^/;'(.r,y,^,fl,Fa)  =  0. 
The  arbitrary  character  of  Fa  introduces  an  arbitraiT  function. 
The  geometrical  meaning  of  this  b  as  follows : — ^the  primary 
solution,  a  and  b  being  independent,  b  the  equation  of  an 
infinite  number  of  families  of  surfaces  ;  when  b  is  mode  —  F(?» 
the  equation  is  restricted  to  one  of  these  families  \  and  each 
case  of  the  general  solution,  answering  to  one  form  of  Fa,  is 
the  equation  of  the  surface  which  touches  ever}*  individual  of 
tho  family  throughout  the  extent  of  some  curve.  Every  sur- 
face which  comes  under  the  general  solution  is  then  tangent 
to  a  whole  family  of  primary  solutions.  But  it  must  not  bo 
forgotten  that  every  primary  solytion  is  also  a  ctise  of  the 
general  solution,  so  that  there  is  no  primary  solution  but  what 
is  also  tangent  to  a  whole  family  of  other  primary  solutions. 

55.  There  is  generally  a  surfai'C  Mhtc h  touches  all  the  sur- 
faces of  tlic  gcneml  {solution  j  and  is  a  singidar  solution  of  the 
jmrtial  diflcrontial  equation,  not  contained  in  the  general  solu- 
tion. It  is  found  by  subatituting^in /(ff,  y,  *,  fl,  6)=0, 
values  of  a  and  b  derived  from 

flix,  y.  z,  a,  h)  =0,        f^iT,  y,  z,  a,  h)^0. 

We  siiall  illustmte  this  subject  in  VABiikTiOK  or  P^ba- 
MKTSBa,  ?.  C.  S, 

56.  Let  Xw'^-l-Ytt'  =U,  where  X,  &c.  may  be  function* 
of  x^  y,  and  m.  The  integration  entirely  depends  upon  that 
of  the  following  system  of  ordinary  differentiil  equations : — 

dx      dy      du 
X"  Y-  U 
if  these  can  be  integrated,  and  the  reaults  reduced  to  the 
form  a  =  rt  (r,  y.  w),  *  =  ^  (x,  y,  u),  a  and  ^3  being  functional 
symbols,  then  the  complete  integral  of  the  giTCn  equation  is 
^  =/«!  or 

F{a(j,y,«),  ^(a:,y,ii)i=0 
/  and  F  being  any  functions  whatever. 

This  may  be  extended  to  any  number  of  variables.    Thus  it 
Xw/,+Yii'j^+Ti/^=U, 
let  the  solution  of 

X  ^  Y  "^  T  -  U 

be  obtained  in  the  form  a=^P,  5  =  Q,  c=R,  where  a,  5,  c, 
the  constants  introduced   by  integration,  and   F,  Q,  R, 
functions   of  x,  y,  z,  independent  of  thn«e  new  constants. 
The  complete  solution  of  tho  partial  differential  equation   \^ 
F(P,Q*  E)  =  0,  F  bcin^  unv  fimttion  whatever. 

57.  The  same  mode  holds  wlirn  llvrrc  a^  several  equally 
with  two  more  vuriahk^H  iliau  iH|uations,  if  tl'*'  niultij>Uor% 
differential  coefficit^nta  bo   the  Hame  in  all.     Thus  tVic  sy,   -^ 
X«',+Yi/y«U,  Xi.',+Yt/.=V,  Xip'^+Vti^y-W, 
integrated  if  tho  ayttvin 
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dx      dy      du      do      dw 

call  be  integrated  in  the  form  a  =  P,  ^=Q,  c»R,  c=S,  de- 
scribed as  before.     The  complete  solution  is  the  system 
F,(P,Q,R,S)=0,  F.(P,Q,ll,S)=0,  F,(P,  Q,R,S)=0 
where  F,,  &c,  are  symbols  of  any  functions  whatever. 

58.  Nearly  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  nart  of  the  subject 
depends  upon  cases  of  three  variables  ana  their  ^  connection 
with  surfaces.  The  following  notation  is  in  universal  use. 
Having  z,  a  function  of  x  and  y,  let  z*^  and  z'^  be  denoted  by 
p  and  q,  and  the  second  differential  coefficients  z"^^,  z"xy ,  ^"yt/^ 
by  r,  »,  and  t, 

69.  Let  z=:px+qy+f(pj  q)  be  the  equation.  A  primary 
solution  is  z=ar+^+/{a,6).  The  general  solution,  de- 
duced as  in  §  54,  gives  the  eauation  of  all  developable  sur- 
faces, if /be  arbitrary.  Tlie  form  q  =  4^Py  0  being  a  given 
function,  has  z=ax-\-4)a.y\-h  for  a  primary  solution,  and 
belongs  to  a  particular  class  of  developable  surfaces.  Both 
these  equations,  and  all  develoiMible  surfaces,  satisfy  the  equa- 
tion r^— a*  =0. 

60.  For  the  method  of  dealing  generally  with  the  equation 
of  the  second  degree,  Rr  +  S«  +  T/=V,  see  *  Differential 
Calculus,'  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  719.  It  would 
hardly  yield  a  short  account  for  a  work  of  reference. 

61.  Let  r=raV.  Of  this  very  important  equation  the  com- 
plete solution  is 

(j)  and  "^f  being  any  functions. 

62.  Let  z'=4^{p,  q).  Solve  the  common  differential  equa- 
tion y=<^  (at/,  y),  giving,  say  y  =  i^  (a-,  b).  Then  z  = 
^  (y  +  ox,  b)  is  a  primary  solution  of  the  given  equation. 

63.  Let0(/?,x)=T//(^,y).  Let0(/;,ar)=  a,iKy,rF)=a, 
give^  =  *  (Xy  a)  q  zz^  {x^  a).    Then  eliminate  a  from 

z^fl*{x,d)  .  dx  •¥  "^'Xy.a)  .  dy\'\'  xa 

0  =  -^y  {*(^»«)  -^  +  *(y>«)  M  +X'« 

xa  being  any  function  whatever  of  a. 

64.  Linear  equations  of  differences  with  constant  coefficients, 
such  as 

may  be  solved  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  linear  differential 
equations  by  assuming  u  =  m*  and  obtaining  its  particular 
solutions  by  means  of  m^  -f*  om*  -\-  bm-\'  c=^0.  But  what  we 
have  to  say  on  these  will  be  referred  to  another  article. 

We  have  not  touched  on  the  application  of  the  calculus  of 
operations,  nor  on  that  of  definite  integrals,  subjects  which  are 
now  of  very  great  importance.  On  these  points  see  Opera- 
Tiox,  P.  C.  S.,  Integrate,  Deflxite,  P.  C.  S.  Sec  also 
FcxcTiox,  Arbitrary,  P.  C.  S. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  a  crcat  portion  of  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  subject  ot  differential  equations  cannot 
enter  in  any  work  on  pure  mathematics.  The  physical  sub- 
jects of  gravitation,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  depend  so  much  on 
certain  differential  equations  that,  by  common  consent,  the  de- 
ti'ils  are  referred  to  works  on  these  subjects,  and  do  not  appear 
soj)arately. 

EQUISE'TUM  (from  *  Equus,'  a  horse,  and  *  Seta,'  a  hair 
or  bristle,  from  the  character  of  the  leaves),  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  type  and  only  genus  of  the  order  Equisctaceae. 
The  species  are  leafless  branched  plants,  with  a  striated  fistu- 
lar  stem,  articulations  sheathed  at  the  base ;  the  sporules  are 
surrounded  by  elastic  clavate  filaments,  and  inclosed  in  theca3 
arising  from  the  ])oltate  scales  of  terminal  cones ;  the  verna- 
tion is  straight,  and  the  cuticle  abounds  in  ailex. 

U.  hyetnale,  Dutch  Rush,  has  a  simple  stem,  very  rough, 
with  from  14-20  slender  furrows ;  the  sheaths  close, 
whitish,  but  the  top  and  bottom  black ;  the  teeth  slender, 
black,  deciduous.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  middle  and  southern  English  counties, 
and  is  only  sparingly  distributed  anywhere.  It  was  recom- 
mended as  a  medicine  by  the  ancients,  and  the  earlier  herbalists 
quoted  them  as  authorities  for  its  virtues  ;  but  it  is  not  now 
used  in  medicine.  It  appears,  however,  to  possess  tannin,  and 
to  art  as  an  astringent.  It  is  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  cows, 
and  is  said  to  cause  their  teeth  to  drop  out,  but  horses  eat  it  with 
impunity.  This  plant,  more  than  any  other  species,  is  used 
tor  the  purposes  of  polishing.    Lightfoot  says,  that  in  Nor- 


thumbcriand  the  milk-nittds  soonr  their  nukirith  it 
used  for  the  purposes  of  polishing  wood,  bone,  ivorr 
metals,  particularlj  braas,  and  is  brought  into  1 
from  Holland,  where  it  grows  abundantly  m  lar^p 
and  is  sold  in  the  shops  of  London  under  the  nan 
Rush.  Mr.  Newman  thinks,  however,  that  the 
brought  from  Holland  is  a  different  species  from 
£.  hyemale.  The  stems  of  this  plant  contain  Iv; 
of  silex,  and  in  the  ash  left  after  burning  it  fonrm 
97  per  cent  Under  the  microscope,  the  silei  ap 
form  of  minute  crystals,  forming  a  longitodiual  » 
vations  on  the  stem.  The  quantity  of  silex  is  a 
the  vegetable  matter  may  be  burned  away  and  j. 
retain  its  form. 

JE.  Mackaii  has  a  simple,  or  very  slightly  hn 
rough  stem,  with  8-12  furrows,  the  sheith  cIom 
wholly  black:  teeth  slender,  persistent.  Thisj 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  is  named  by  Mr.  >i 
its  discoverer  Mr.  I.  T.  Maekay,  author  of  the 
bemica.*  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  has  referred  this  \ 
B,  dongatum  of  Willdenow;  but  Babington  I 
Newman's  species. 

E,  variegatum  has  a  simple  stem,  or  very  sligfcti 
very  rough,  with  5-9  ftirrows,  the  sheaths  slichi 
upwards,  green  below,  black  above ;  the  teeth 
tipped  with  a  dc*ciduous  bristle.  The  stem  is  ; 
high.  It  is  found  on  sands  near  the  sea,  or  m  i 
mountain  valleys  in  Great  Britain. 

E,  palustre  has  the  stem  with  6-S  de» 
branched  throughout;  the  sheaths  loose,  pale, 
wedge-shaped  teeth  tipped  with  brown,  and  rm 
the  edges.  This  plant  is  veiy  generally  dift 
Great  Britain.  Tnis  species  is  liable  to  altei 
tcrs,  and  three  tolerably  per^bment  varieties 
described. 

E,  flutneUile,  water  horse-tail,  has  a  sterile 
smooth,  with  about  thirty  strisa  and  branches ;  bn 
doubly  angular,  simple ;  the  fertile  stem  simple, 
ous  crowded,  large,  deeply-toothed  sheaths. 
E,  Tdmateia  of  Ehrhart  and  Newman's  *  Histo: 
Ferns.*  Its  present  name  was  erroneously  given 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Hooker  and  Bobb 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  species,  attainin 
three,  four,  and  even  five  feet.  It  is  abundant 
bourhood  of  London,  especially  near  Ilamp^ 
It  is  a  native  also  of  the  more  southern  countri*^ 
Although  it  grows  in  water,  as  its  name  would 
grows  in  dry  situations ;  and  the  name  Jirrtit 
applicable  to  the  original  plant  of  Linna.>us,  th< 
of  English  botanists.  Horses  sometimes  eat  tli 
from  a  passage  in  Ilaller,  he  seems  to  have  ^uj 
was  eaten  by  the  Romans;  he  says,  *  Hoc  fucr 
quod  a  plebe  Roniani  in  cibuni  recipitur.'  ( 
iii.  1.) 

E.  limosiim  haa  a  smooth  stem,  with  14-lG  si 
the  teeth  of  the  sheaths  short,  rigid,  and  acute  : 
erect,  simple,  whorled,  often  abortive.  This  i:? 
the  E.fluviatik  of  Linnseus,  but  we  have  givci: 
Smith,  as  that  which  has  been  followed  hv 
Babington  in  their  Floras  of  Great  Britain, 
seen  very  commonly  in  ponds  and  ditches,  and 
running  streams,  the  roots  and  a  portion  of  the 
immersed  in  water.  It  is  a  common  plant  throud 
Linnajus  says  that  in  Sweden  it  is  used  a?  focxl 
onier  that  cows  may  give  more  milk,  and  also  t 
deer  feed  on  it.  lie  advises  that  it  should  ho 
summer  as  fo<lder  for  the  winter.  Cattle. in  this 
sometimes  cat  it.  Mr.  Knapp  also  roconis  tho 
common  water-rat  is  very  fond  of  it.  It  is  pm 
some  states  of  the  system  of  animals  it  acts  moii 
neither  this  nor  any  "other  of  the  s|>ccies  of  E<iui 
be  fitted  for  the  constant  food  of  animals. 

E.  sylvalicum,  wood  horse-tail,  has  the  steril 
stems,  with  about  12  furrows  and  numerous  whor 
comjjound  sj)rcading  or  deflexcd  branches :  the 
with  6-10  membranous  rather  blunt  teeth.  It  is 
shady  places  and  moist  woods  throughout  Great  i 

E.  Di-vntmondii  has  the  sterile  stem,  with  a 
.«:triae,  very  stabrous,  with  ])rominent  points, 
above  ;  the  branches  simple,  with  four  ^i^ 
the  fertile  stem  simple,  with  numerous  rrov 
toothed  sheaths.  This  plant  has  not  been  \w^ 
native  of  Great  Britain,  but  Mr.  Newman  thinks  it 
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plant,  ind  myd  it  is  identical  with  the  E.  umbrosum 

lOW. 

f,  corn-field  horse-tail,  has  the  sterile  stem,  with 
,  slightly  scabroos ;  the  branches  simple,  rou^ti, 
iple  angles,  the  fertdc  stvm  siiiijilp,  with  few  lax 
ihk.  This  b  the  most  common  of  all  the  s|»ecies, 
itly  a  source  of  serious  injury  to  the  fiinricr  and 
It  ia  subject  to  variation  utxMjrdlnp  to  the  locality 
it  grows.  It  is  easdy  dislinguishcd  from  £,  nm- 
wbioh  it  might  be  mistaken  by  it$  drooping  aud 

lehes, 
__  Hi^oiy  of  Brilkh  Ferns  ami  Allied  Plant tt ; 
ytfiatifai  cf  lifittsh  Botany ;  Loudon,  l^ncych' 
*Umts.) 
'    "ISM.    [E»A»TOs,  p.  C.  S.] 

THOMAS,  a   physician,  and  the  author  of 
works,  hut  better  known  for  the  use  made  of 
iesiastical  discussions,  than  in   connexion  with 
lOQ.     He  was  bom  at  Bailen  ia  SwitzerhuiJ, 
>tcml>er,  1524.     He?  obtained  the  nidimcnts 
in  his  native  place^  mid  stufJied  in  the  neijprh- 
Basel  in  1540.      There,  in   1&44,  be  was  at- 
plag-ue,  and  narrowly  esca|)ed  daith.      He  ia 
ither  on  that  or  some  other  occasion  last  ihe  use 
liand,  hut  to  have  afX|uired  the  ];jower  of  writinpr 
tJie  left.      At  hiisc]   he  seems  to  have  studied 
tlosophy,  and  literature.      He  nItcnTarfSi!  went  to 
where  he  studied  met! ic inc.   and  apjx'ars  to  liave 
{Dired  a  high  scientific  repntaiion.     After  havin|jr 
years  in  Italy,  he  went  to  Germany,  and  was 
Palatine  Fredcrie   IIL   made   Professor  of 
University   of  ileidelWrg.      The  sdentific 
\ch  he  acquired  in  his  own  profession  apjicars  to 
that  of  one  who  cfkl  not  take  dogmas  or  thcoriei  for 
:t  acted  on  induction  from  his  own  esperifnee.    He 
leil  physician  to  the  juince,  and  held  rank  as  couti- 
in  the  Palatinate.      He  soon  afterwards  entered 
ical  controversy.     In  1564  a  coiderence  was  held 
<>fMaulhronn  on   the  qocitiou  of  the  real 
on  the  question  whether  the  reference  to 
y    a.ju   PMiJud  wa5  not   entirely  figurative^  at   which 
ftsaintained  the  view  that  it  is  figurative.     He  soon 
IkTunie  involved  in  his  eelebnited  controveisy  as  to 
ideation.     A  «ort  of  ftinalicism  in  favour  of  tlie  use 
Icsiatf  i<'al  ccn«!ures  and  jmnishments  had  been  introduce!^ 
a  refugee  from  Trier  or  Treves,  and  by  ,several 
u  the  cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the   Low 
and  had  spread  among  the  Protestants  of  the  Paia- 
ins   termed   it    *  I'eHris  excommunicatoria/  and 
mti  nnwi^  poliev  for  the  Protestautj*,  surrounded 
lies,  to  be  zealous  in   ruttiugr  off  mrmber5  Irom 
communion.      He    exanunet]   the   jirinciples   £iud 
fiority  of  ecclesiastical  eensures,  and  carried  on  a 
iy  in  whii-h  he  was  violently  op[X)*ed  by  Daliicnus, 
^  leildly  by  bis  triciid  15e?ii.     Tnis  controversy  would 
i-.,.i,iv  died  lis  a  Iwal  dispute,  bad  it  not  been  revived 
I,  whu  had  married  the  widon-  of  Erastus*  pub- 
lu^  jiajicrs  the  these**  called  *  Explicatio  Quaes- 
'iMiinGB  de  Excommunicatione/  which  bears  to  have 
o  in  15G8,  and  was  thus  published  in  1589.     The 
isrlnriple  adoj>ted  by  Erastus  is,  that   erclesiasticid 
Dil  Cither  inilietions  arc  not  the  proi>er  method  of 
crimes:,  but  that  the  ad  ministration  ot  the  ricnal  law, 
law  for  comjxiirmg'  performance  of  civil  obligations, 
with  the  teujporai  ma^jistrate.      He  held  that  the 
►und  on  which  a  iierMui  could  be  prohibited  from 
|h©  ordinances  of  a  church  — such  as  the  facmment 
ijon  of  the  Lord's  Sunnier — was  not  vice  or  iintno- 
«  ditfercnce  in  iheological  oninion  with  the  ehunrh 
b  be  s<mglit  the  privilege.      The  church  was  to  de- 
were  its  members,  and  thereby  entitled  to  partake 
ilegcs,  but  was  not   entitled  to  take  upon  itself  the 
t  of  otfenecs  by  w  ithholding  these  privileges,  or  by 
any  other  ptmishments,  on  idie  ground  of  moral  mii- 

r  that  whatever  other  view  may  be  cnter- 
I  ,  ehurcljes  as  a  matter  of  o  pi  moo,  ecclesias- 

c&  aiul  punishments,  unless  as  in  England  they  arfl 
kwtuai  by  mere  fonns  of  civil  procedure,  arc  a  dejid 
r  to  all  temporal  efficacy  in  every  country  in  Euro[)e 
^  nn^licc  is  well  administered*  Few  authors  so  ofirn 
Ittl  tQ  have  been  so  little  read.  The  orig^inal  tlu'^ns 
An  English  translation  was  ])ublishcd  in  H36l>y 
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and  was  rc-etlited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Lee  in  1845.  By 
some  inscrutable  exa?p;eration,  it  had  liecome  the  jKjpular 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  Erastus,  that  his  leading'  principle 
was  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  over  the 
conscience,  and  to  subject  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  his  direc- 
tion and  control,  both  in  their  doctrine  and  their  discipline. 
In  the  late  discussions  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  of  which 
the  result  was  the  secession  of  a  large  body  of  the  clerpy  and 
people  because  it  was  found  t!mt  the  church  could  not'mako 
a  law  to  nullify  the  operation  of  lay  |Mitronat,'^e,  those  who 
maintained  within  the  chm-ch  the  principle  that  it  had  no 
jsueh  jK>wcr  were  called  Eniatiims  as  a  term  of  rcproai.b.  As 
in  all  ca^es  where  such  wonls  as  Socinian,  Arian,  Antinomian, 
&c.,  ai-e  used  in  pioleniical  debates,  the  party  rejected  w  ith 
disdnin  the  name  thus  applied  to  it.  But  it  is  siugtihir  that 
in  the  course  of  this  dis|)ute  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of 
explaining]:  that  the  controversy  in  which  Emstus  was  enpng^ed 
was  about  a  totally  different  matter,  and  that  only  a  few 
j^enend  and  very  vapn^e  remarks  in  bis  writing's  have  given 
occasion  for  tile  supposition  that  he  must  have  held  the  prin* 
ciph?  that  uU  eciilesiastical  authorities  are  8ul>ordinat<'  to  the 
civiL  It  is  probable  that  siny  of  the  disputants  who  may 
have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  his  opinions  found 
them  so  distinct  from  their  reputed  character,  that  ihey  were 
disinclined  to  undernjin*^  the  arena  of  conflict  by  letting  the 
secret  coiiic  to  ii^ht.  Thus  were  paniphlets  written  in  refu- 
tation of  ErastiauJsm  w  ithout  any  reference  to  the  w  rrlings  of 
ErjiStus,  and  p<'rhaps  with  a  knowkflge  that  they  did  not 
contain  the  opinions  attacked.  Erastus  died  at  Bafcl  on  2lsi 
December,  1583,  Icavlnjr  a  considerable  sum  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  Bast!  Euid  Ileidelbcrfr.  He  had  published 
at  the  former  town  in  1505  a  work  *  De  Diseriuiine  Logic«c 
et  Scientiie  Demonstrativie/  He  wrote  several  works  on 
medical  science,  the  greater  part  of  which  arc  in  the  British 
Mu^<*um, 

(En^ch  und  Gruber,  Allgemetne  Encyclopadie ;  Adamws, 
Vitae  Gertnanorvm  Medicontm^  107^109,) 

ERBIUM.     [Chemisthy,  l\  C.  S.] 

EREMECAOSIS,  is  the  act  of  graddal  combination  of  the 
t*ombustiblc  elements  of  a  body  with  the  oxygen  of  tlie  air.  It 
is  in  fact  a  process  identical  with  combustion,  but  not  attended 
in  most  cases  with  any  sensible  development  of  heat  and  light. 
This  process  is  constmitly  poing  on  iu  combustible  Unties  ex- 
posed to  the  actiwi  of  atnjos|iberic  air,  and  one  of  the  first 
chAnges  which  take  |>lace  during  tlie  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  su distances,  is  the  union  of  fjue  or  more  of  their 
combustible  elements  with  oxygen.  The  change  of  the 
elements  of  wood  into  the  substance  called  humus,  the  fonna- 
tioQ  of  acetic  acid  from  alcohol  cxjjosed  to  the  air,  the  produc- 
tion of  nitrates  of  the  alkalis,  and  other  processes  of  a  like 
kind,  have  been  shown  by  Lieblg  to  l>e  dejieodent  on  the 
process  of  crcmecausis*  The  changes  in  colour,  consistence, 
and  other  properties  which  vegetable  juices,  fa\^  -dust,  leaves 
of  trees,  yoo<l,&c.,  undergo  when  exjKjsed  to  the  atmosnhcro 
are  owing  to  the  smne  tiiuse,  These  chunges  however  do  not 
take  place  when  water  is  excluded,  nor  when  the  substances 
are  at  a  tein[icrature  of  32*.  all  bodies  requiring  a  certain 
amount  of  temijcnit ure  to  enable  them  to  combine  w  jth  oxvgtiti. 
It  has  also  been  observed  that,  altliough  nitrogen  itself  does 
not  directly  combine  w  ith  oxygen,  substances  po^spssing  nitro- 
gen are  expensed  in  the  highest  degree  to  this  process, 

Ereuiecausis  ditlers  fnini  fermentation  and  putrefaction 
from  the  tact  that  it  cannot  take  place  without  the  access  of 
atmo5j>heric  air,  through  which  means  the  oxygen  is  supplied 
to  the  decaying  body.  Although  the  tcnna  jMitrefaction  and 
fermentation  me  generally  appVicd»  the  first  to  dt>compo*ing 
substances  emitting  odorous  garca,  tmd  ibe  se<»ad  to  decom- 
positions emitting  inmlorous  gases,  it  will  be  found  tliat  these 
processes  are  essenlUdly  the  sanie,  putre&ctiQO  goin;^  im  in 
iHKiies  containing  nitrogen,  fermentation  miabsUnces  without 
this  gas.  [F£aMG!»TATioN,  P.  C.J  Altbangli  it  is  not  un- 
common for  fermentation  and  puUffatiun  to  be  regarded  as 
processes  whicb  may  go  on  in  bodjei  bdependeDt  of  external 
agents,  Liebig  has  pointed  flat  ife  Gk^  that  in  all  case& 
eremecflusis  must  take  jMot  jgrtioi  to  any  decomposition  in 
organic  eubstancea.  '  ihc  ^na  af  t^  truit,*  ho  obicnrea, 
*  or  other  |iarts  of  a  plaat  wioek  wr  rea^y  undergo  deooi»- 
position,  retain  their  mt^ataa  ■aiiwiyd  as  long  u  tbejafa 
])rotected  irom  mmmmm^  cavKtwIlb  tlie  air,  that  is,  as  \mm 
4IS  the  cells  or  afsava  ia  ^AiA  Ihsf  are  contained  rrsbi  te 
iatlui^Dcc  af  dv^SK.  li  s  aal  «idl  ftfter  the  juices  l»^  la^ 
exjAM^aa^ie  aiRLaaid  iave  liiMirbod  a  GCftoai^i  ^ 

oijgpa^  fcii  Urn  fl^H^HB  &Milved  in  iheAliqr^  i 
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C^f  Loaw  feiBd  Iha*  tiie  jidoe  of  gitpei  wloflk 
Bd  ander  AreoRTor  flllad  with  mercQij,  10  that  ttr 
«iia»pl«tdv«[Gladed,did]iotflBniieiit;  bat  if  the  imaUest 
mriUe  qouiti^  of  air  was  admitted,  ftnuentation  immediatel  j 
Dcaan.  Again  he  fbond  that  if  the  joioe  was  ezpoaed  to  a 
bouinff  temperature,  and  tiien  bottled  and  corlied  tight,  that 
it  wonld  not  ferment  till  again  ezpoaed  to  the  famoence  of 
atmoapberic  ahr. 

In  the  aame  my  animal  food  of  ereiy  kind  ii  kept 
from  putrefaction  by  being  heated  to,  and  secured  in  ves- 
ads  at,  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  Food  thus  pre- 
pared has  been  kept  for  fifteen  yean,  and  when  the  ressels 
were  opened  in  which  it  was  contained,  it  has  been  found  as 
fresh  as  when  first  secured.  The  oxygen  in  these  procMses 
aots  by  exciting  a  change  in  the  composition  oi  the  aaotised 
aaatters  dissolved  in  the  juices,  tiie  compontion  of  these  sub- 
stances undergo  a  change  in  consequence  of  their  contact  with 
OKTgen,  and  new  combmations  are  produced.  A  remarkable 
and  important  ihct  with  regard  to  this  process  is,  that  when 
diis  oondidon  of  intestine  motion  is  once  ezdted,  the  presence 
•f  szygen  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  smallest  putide  of 
ft  body  containing  nitrogen  in  the  act  of  decomposition,  com- 
municates the  same  state  to  the  partides  in  contact  with  it, 
and  the  whole  mass  thus  becomes  influenced  by  the  fint 
oxygenated  partide.  If  the  atmospheric  air  be  excluded  after 
tliu  process  nas  commenced,  the  fermentation  or  putrefacticm 
proceeds  uninterruptedly  to  its  completion.  It  is  thus  that  a 
sia^  partide  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of 
eremecauns  will  cause,  by  contact  with  other  substances,  fcr- 
awntation  and  putrefiictkm,  and  upon  this  hot  depends  the 
'  adding  yeast  or  some  ferment  to  saccharine  sdu- 


tloos  bobre  fermentation  will  properly  take  place. 
'  In  carbonaceous  substances  their  decomposition  is  usoallT 
attended  with  the  formation  and  giving  oflr  of  carbonic  add, 
but  in  substances  containing  nitrogen  other  secondary  com- 
pounds are  formed,  more  especially  nitric  add,  and  the  decom- 
position of  these  substances  is  sometimes  called  nitrification. 
Liebig  has  shown  that  the  nitric  add  in  these  cases  is  not 
Ibrmed  by  the  direct  union  of  oxvgen  and  nititwen,  but  that 
the  first  eonsequenco  of  the  slow  decompontion  ofnitroffeniied 
bodies  is  the  formation  of  ammonia,  and  that  it  is  the  nitrogen 
of  the  anunonia,  whilst  its  hydrogen  is  uniting  with  oxygen 
to  fbrm  water,  that  unites  with  the  ozyeen  of  uie  air  to  form 
nitric  acid.  Ammonia  is  more  readily  oxidized  than  any 
other  compound  of  nitrogen,  and  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  tfaie 
proiencc  of  hydrogen,  toe  oxidation  of  which  yields  water, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  nitric  add.  Nitric 
add  may  bo  formed  in  this  way  in  substances  containing  no 
nitroffen,  as  the  atmosphere  is  capabi^  of  supplying  ammonia ; 
and  this  will  explain  tne  presence  of  nilrates  on  the  surfiice  of 
the  earth,  on  old  walls,  &c.,  as  well  as  m  decomposed  animal 
matters. 

(Liebig,  Chemstry  of  Agriculture;  Turner,  Elements  of 
Chefidttry^  7th  edition.) 

ERIGERON,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Compositaj,  the  sub-order  CorymbiferaB,  the  tribe 
Asteroidese,  the  sub-tribe  Asterineae,  the  division  Asterese  the 
sub-division  Erigereae.  It  has  many-flowered  radiant  heads ; 
the  flowers  of  the  ray  ligulate,  with  pistils  only  and  in  many 
rows,  those  of  the  disk  tubular;  mostly  with  both  stamens 
and  pistils,  the  receptacle  naked  and  fovcolate ;  the  involucre 
imbncatcd,  the  pappus  pilose  in  one  or  many  rows,  the  fhiit 
compressed. 

J5f.  Philadelphictan  has  the  stem  slightly  furrowed,  downy, 
with  spreading  hairs ;  the  leaves  of  the  root  cuneate-obovate, 
sometimes  deeply  sinuate,  the  upper  becoming  gradually 
entire,  oblone-Ianceolatc,  and  amptexicaul ;  the  florets  of  the 
rajr  1-200  pale  purple,  slightiy  bifid.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of^  North  America,  and  is  used  as  a  medicine  in  the  United 
States.  .  It  possesses  stimulant  properties,  and  is  given  as  an 
emmenaffogue  ;  it  also  acts  on  the  kidneys,  and  is  considered 
a  valuable  diuretic.     It  has  a  powerful  fcetid  smell. 

JE.  acris  has  the  stem  corymbose,  tiie  branches  alternate, 
bearing  single  heads;  the  leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  entire, 
spreading :  the  lower  leaves  narrowed  below ;  the  ray  erect, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  disk;  the  inner  female  florets  fili- 
form, numerous.  It  has  a  stem  6-18  inches  high ;  the  flowers 
yellow  in  the  disk  and  pale  blue  in  the  ray.  The  ashes  of 
this  plant  contain  about  five  per  cent,  of  potassa,  and  it  is 
sometimes  burned  for  procuring  the  alkali.  It  has  a  strong 
scent,  and  like  many  other  species  of  the  family  is  said  to 
keep  away  fleas.  With  spedes  of  Conyza  [Contza,  P.  C.  8.1 
ttd  Poiiearia,  it  has  the  name  of  flea-bane.    It  is  a  native  of 


Eiiro|pe,aad  »&( 

land:  die  first  ia'a  im  pbufc,  and  la  i 
the  second  is  a  nafiya  or  HigUaDd  i 
are  numerouSi  and  aometvf  T 

CDa^wBfrtOOf     ^HflHHMSg 

LindleyTPAmi  Mediea.} 
ERIODENDRON.  [Wooe^Tus,  P.  ai 
ERCKDIUM  (firom  ipAims,  a  herao),  a  pam 
beloDflii^  to  tiie  natml  order  Gemueoee.  It  ha 
5  petus,  10  mooadelphoaa  etameos,  5  IcrtileaBd  f  i 
glands  at  thehr  base;  the  froit  beaked,  i 
l-«eeded  capsdes,  eadi  with  «  long 
twisted  awn,  bearded  internally.  The  s^ 
underehrubs,  haviiur  Tarioosly^^bniied  leaves, 
stipules,  and  many-flowered  pedandea.  The  spsa 
genus,  like  those  M  Geraniam  aod  PeiaigfaiiiBB,«ci 
upwards  of  fifty  having  been  deacribed. 

B.  cfeiirarNni,  Hemlo<^4caved  Heran'a  Bffl,  1 
cumbent  hairy  stem,  the  pedundea  Buniy-iowae^ 
of  the  petals  ciliated,  the  po-ftet  etaaaeBa  dibled,  a 
below,  glabrous,  the  beak  niury,  tbe  leaves  pianats,! 
seanle,  pbnatifid,  cnt  The  flowers  are  psrplah 
It  is  a  native  tbrouffhoot  the  whole  of  Eorepe,  m 
in  the  north  of  Anica.  It  is  abandant  on  ssad; 
waste  groimd  in  Great  Bril^.  There  are  ki 
marked  varietiea,  some  of  which  naj  be  really  spa 

B.  motekatum^  Mosky  HerOD*s  Bill,  has  a  i 
hairy  stem,  many-flowered  pedundea,  the  cbws  of 
not  dilated,  te  perfect  stamens  toolbed  at  the  hsa 
the  beak  downr,  the  leavea  pinnate,  the  leaflelsaa 
ovate,  unequally  cut  It  la  fbund  hi  waste  place 
Britain,  but  u  an  unfrequent  phait.  It  ia  a  mpsr 
the  preceding,  and  emits,  when  handled,  a  sin 
odour.  This  jrfant  ia  very  generally  ifififaaed.  aar 
found  all  over  Europe,  at  ue  Ci^ie  of  Gooa  BU 
Peru. 

B,  maritnmm.  Marine  Heron'a  Bill,  has  a  prostr 
hairy  stem,  the  pednndes  I-i-flowered,  the  pels 
nuto,  the  leaves  simple,  ovate,  cordate,  stalked, 
crenate.    This  is  a  rare  plant,  but  a  nadve  of  Gn 
in  sandy  and  gravdly  plaoea  near  the  aea. 

Most  of  the  remaining  spedes  are  natives  of  Eoi 
are  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  two  or  three  ii 
the  same  number  in  America ;  but  the  mass  of  tbf 
European.  The  perennial  spedes  are  omamenti 
thrive  well  in  any  kind  of  gwden  soil.  They  ma^ 
gated  by  dividing  the  roots  or  by  seed.  Msny  o/ 
spedes  are  handsome  plants,  and  may  be  pro] 
seed,  which  ripens  in  this  countiy,  and*  only  req 
sown  in  the  open  border  to  spring  in  any  kind  of  s 

(Babington,  Manual  of  British  Botany;  G. 
dener*8  Dictionary,) 

ERCPHILA.    Pbaba,  P.  C.  S.] 

ERSKINE,  EBENEZER,  founder  of  a  consic 
of  seceders  from  the  established  chnrch  in  Scotl 
the  Secession  church,  was  bom  on  22nd  June, 
studied  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  for  some 
as  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the  family  of  tihe  Earl  of  I 
became  a  licentiate  in  divinity  m  1702.  In  17 
chosen  minister  of  Portmoak  in  the  shire  of  Kii 
became  a  veiy  popular  preacher,  and  though  his  ( 
in  a  retired  district  peof)le  flocked  from  distant  \m 
land  to  attend  on  his  ministration.  Af>er  havit 
various  offers  of  ministerial  appointments  in  other 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  a  charge  in  the  town 
in  1731,  after  he  had  served  for  twenty-eight  yet! 
moak.  Mr.  Erskine's  first  diflerence  with  his  col 
the  church  of  Scotland  was  in  his  support  of  the  pr 
*  the  marrow  of  modem  divinity,*  a  subject  of  grs 
tion  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  ccoi 
was  one  of  several  clergymen  who,  in  connectim 
subject,  were  'rebuked  and  admonished'  by  th 
Assembly.  The  secession  of  the  body  heuled 
Erskine  was  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  Act 
Anne's  reign  restoring  lay  patnraage  in  the  chard 
land,  and,  though  not  in  all  respects  technically  tbt 
was  virtually  on  the  same  grouna  as  the  late  secessia 
Free  Church.'  The  presbytery  of  Kinross,  led  hjr 
brother  Ralph,  had  refused  to  induct  a  presents  f 
an  objecting  congregration  by  the  bw  of  patron 
178S,  the  Genend  Asaeubly  e^Jdned  the  fnA 
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pHtmft&,    At  the  Mtne  time  \hey  puaed  in  act 

\y  rigukting^  inductions^  whioht  ss  it  tended  to 

kw  of  |jatTona^e,  was  offensive  to  Mr,  Erskine, 

wcssched   against   it.     After  iome   discussion,   the 

Assembly  decided  tliat  he  should  be  "  rebuked  and 

oondniiing-  a  decision  of  the  inferior  ecelesias- 

A^rjiinst  this  decision   Mr.   Erskine  entered  a 

in  which  he  wa$  joined  by  sev^eral  of  bis  brethren. 

aAsrvrards   suspended    from    his   functions.      The 

tbsequently  cndeavourtMj  to  smooth  the  way  for 

-     '    f  he  declined  to  take  advontAj^e  of  it^  and 

\  including  his  brother  Rtiinh,   fortnaity 

.  ,^r.     ^i^ECEi>E«»,  P»  C]     When  the  Secession 

into  the  two  sects  of  Burircrs  and  A nti*bu risers, 

and  lib  brother  were  of  the  purty  of  tbe  former. 

22nd  June,  1756, 

UtMtan'cal  Aceowtt  of  ihe  Seceastan ;  Chambers^ 
/TrntReni  Seofsmeii.) 
•ILl  N  K.  RALPH,  author  of  Gospe]  Sonnets^  and  other 
works,  was  bom  on  tlic  18th  of  March,  1 685,  and  died 
of  Noveni^wr,  1752.     He  Ix'came  clersrynian  of 
of  Durifcrmline  in   1711,  and  his  celebrity  chiefly 
•  alU^iii^  with  \m  brother  Ebeneier  in  the  found* 
of  the  seccdera  in  Scotland.    [EiisKxyE,  Ebe5- 

^nilN,  a  writer  on  law,  was  bom  in  the  year 
waa  the  honourable  John  Erskinc.  son  of 

i  he  was  thus  the  cousin-ererman  of  Lord 

Kr»kjno.      Ertkine's  life  was   that  of  a  recltisc 

WIS  marked  by  few  incidents.     In  1719  he  be- 

ber  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  but  be  does  not 

^liAve  had  much  pmctiee.     In  1737,  he  was  ap- 

Eflsor  of  Seots  Law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh 

published  '  Principles  of  tlie  Law  of  Scotlaitd '  in 

S¥0.,  a  work  renmrkable  for  its  bcid  arrange* 

or  the  terseness  and  clearness  of  its  exposition  of 

pripciples  of  tbe  law.     It  was  designed  to  be  a 

ir  his  students,  but  tK?camc  a  leading  law  authority. 

severai  editions,  the  last  of  which  was  edited 

T  More,  the  present  occujKiiit  of  Erskine's 

from  bb  professorship  in  1760,  and  died 

He  of  Cardrofis  in   1765,     He  had  employed 

ftirement  in  expanding  the  matter  of  hi*  *  Prin- 

a  larger  work,  which  he  left  Ix^hind  him  neariy 

id  whic4i  was  published  in   1773,  in   two  volunies 

the  title  ^  An   Institute  of  the   Law  of  Scotland.* 

hflft  been  repeatedly  republished  with  notes,  bring- 

be  law  to  the  dates  of  the  respective  editions.     It 

t  <iracle  of  Scottish  law,  an  authority  almost  without 

as  finnly  established  as  *  Coke  upon  Littleton  *  is 

It  is  of  little  value  in  resjiect  ol  its  constitutional 

author  seems  not  to  have  been  capable  of 

ise  than  in  mere  detail.     Owing  to  the  late 

!€  and  manulactures  in  Scotland,  the  por- 

io  these   subjects   is   meagre  and  antiqtiatt^d. 

boirever  relating  to  tbe  rights  of  persons  arising 

to  each  other,  and  in  the  peculiar  rules  of 

in  Scotland,  the  work  continues  to  be  of 

,  and  to  be  as  useful  to  the  practical  lawyer  as  in  its 

of  research  and  clearness  of  detail  it  ii  an  object  of 

>  tbe  theoretical  student. 

Et  JOHN,  an  ecclesiastical  kader,  son  of  the 

raa  bom  on  tlie  2nd  of  June,  1721.     He  was 

tta  a   preacher  in  1743,  and  in  1744  obtained  the 

of  the   Mrish  of  Kirkintilloch,  near  Glasgow.      In 

received  tbe  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of 

In  1767  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of 

.te  church  of  the  Grey  friars  in   Edinburgh.     He 

eotlcit|^e  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  who  was 

Ike  moderate  party  in  church  politics,  or  that  body 

llie  least  affection  for  the  predominant  cbaracteris- 

Pfesbyterian  creed  and  j)oli ty,  while  Erskinc  vtiis 

of  the  Evangelical  Popular^  or  as  it  was  sometimes 

x  part V— the  same  which  lately  secedeci  from 

ijf  Scotland,  and  formed  the  *  Free   Church/ 

an  active  popular  preacher  and  leader*  and  the 

tbe  books  and  pamphlets  written  by  him  would  fill  a 

space.     He  died  on  the  19th  of  January,  1803. 

is  itill  revered  by  his  own  party, 

.  of  the  Life  and  *  Writings  of  John  Erskine,  by 

Moricrief  (S'ellwood.) 

genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
to  t^  tribe  Bnsiioes*     It  has  an  erect  colyx, 


obovate  petal*,  distinct,  not  toothed  stamens  \  an  oval,  oblong, 
^-eellcd,  2-valved,  silique  ;  smooth  concave  valves,  with  an 
enstform  seedless  beak,  ecarecly  shorter  than  the  valves;  the 
seeds  globose.  The  species  are  annual  branched  herbs,  with 
GTed  terminoJ  racemes  of  flowers,  which  are  white  and  yellow, 
and  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  reticulation  of  brown  veins. 

E.  satiia^  Gurdeu  Rocket,  has  iyrate  pinnatifid  leaves, 
with  toothed  acute  lobes,  a  hairy  stem,  the  pedicels  shorter 
than  the  deciduous  ai}y3L.  It  is  a  native  of  cultivated  fields 
and  wuv^ides  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Greece.  It  is  very  subject  to 
varieties,  and  many  have  Itccn  described  by  various  botanists. 
Although  mostly  hairy,  sometimes  its  stem  is  smooth.  In 
height  it  varies  from  three  inches  to  two  feet,  and  the  flowers 
are  very  variable  in  the  deptli  and  arrangement  of  their 
colours.  When  full  grown  it  has  an  acrid  and  unpleasant 
taste,  and  a  strong,  peculiar,  uluiost  fetid  smell ;  but  when 
youn^  and  tender  it  i*  frequently  eaten  as  a  salad,  e6{M>cinlly 
on  the  Continent.  It  is  the  I^oquette  cuktvie  and  La  Ifoc^ei 
dea  Jardins  of  the  French,  RmtkeUe  of  the  Germans^  and 
Rftccoln  of  the  Italians.  The  whole  plant  has  been  used  in 
medicine  as  a  sialagogue.  The  ripened  seeds  are  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  the  seeds  of  tbe  mustard,  but  not  so  pungent. 
When  cultivatea  as  a  salad,  the  seeds  should  l>e  *own  in  a 
warm  border  early  in  Fcbroary,  and  again  in  >farch  ajid 
April  for  successive  crops.  The  plants  should  be  thinned, 
after  they  have  produced  tlie  first  rough  leaves,  to  about  three 
or  four  inches  opart,  and  they  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
If  a  supply  is  rc<iuired  throughout  the  year,  the  b^^b  may  be 
sown  every  month.  The  plants  sown  in  February  should  be 
allowed  to  produce  seed,  which  rij^n  in  August,  and  may 
be  used  fw  all  the  sowings.  E.  hispida  and  E.  vesicaria 
are  European  plants,  and  when  cultivated  as  ornament  need 
oidy  to  hQ  sown  in  the  open  border  and  treated  as  other  hardy 
annuals, 

(Lindley,  Flora  Medica;  Don,  Gurtleiter'i  Lhciionary.} 

ERUCASTRUM,  a  genus  of  fdants belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Cruci ferae,  and  to  the  tribe  Brassice»er  It  has  a  square 
|Kxl,  the  valves  convex,  with  one  straight  nerve,  the  seeds 
oval  or  oblong  in  a  single  row.  This  genus  has  been  formed 
by  Schimper  and  Spenner  ior  some  of  the  sjK'cies  of  the  old 
genus  Sinapis.  E.  (ntatium^  the  SinapiM  incanua  of  Lin- 
na*us,  has  been  found  in  sandy  places  in  Jersey  and  Aldcrney, 
and  Las  couscquentlv  a  place  in  the  British  Floni,  It  has 
fid  pressed  jxkIs,  which  are  turgid,  with  a  short  l-secded  beak. 
The  fciem  reaches  from  1-3  feet  high,  Thii*  plant  is  also  a 
naiivt^  of  the  South  of  Europe,  es(>ecially  Spain  ;  and  is  the 
Cahile  Hispanica  of  L'Heritier  j  the  HirschfiMta  adpresta 
of  Moench.  Koch,  in  the  *  Synopsis  Flone  Gcrmanicae  et 
lielveticee,'  gives  three  s|)ecies  oi  this  genus  as  natives  of 
Swit7:ei  lanti  and  the  upper  district  of  the  Rhine. 

(\kiU\n^ion.  Manual  of  Eriiish  Eota HI/;  Don,  Gardener's 
Dictionary.) 

ERVUM      rVicraic,  P.  C] 

ERY'NGIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Umbelliferae,  and  the  tribe  Saniculece.  It  has  a  calyx  of 
five  leafy  teeth,  the  petals  erect,  oblong,  with  a  long  indexed 
point,  the  fruit  obovatc,  covered  with  ehafly  scales  without 
ridges  or  vilt«.  The  si)ecie8  arc  usually  j>erennVdl  spiny 
herbs,  with  the  flowers  corigregatcd  into  oblong  or  roundish 
dense  bends. 

E.  mmiiimum^  Sea  Holly,  has  the  radical  leaves  rowndish, 
plaitCKl,  spurious  stalked,  the  upjier  leaves  einbracing  the  stem, 
iMlnmtelv  lobed,  the  leaves  of  the  involucre  3-lobed,  spurious, 
longi»r  than  the  heads,  the  scales  of  the  receptacle  3-lobed. 
Tbe  stem  is  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and  is  branched  and 
leafy.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  on  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore, 
and  U  found  on  the  Eurojiean  and  African  shores  of  the  Me* 
ditemmeanSea.  It  is  abundant  on  the  eastern  sh"-^  "'  T  n.r- 
land,  and  is  found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,       I  i* 

called  in  England  Sea  Eryngo,  Sea  Uulver,  ami  '  ^^\ 

Ac*<.i>rding  to  Linnaeus  the  flowering  shoots  are  very  good 
when  boiled  and  eaten  like  aspiaragus.  Th^  lenv«*«  are  sweetish^ 
with  a  warm  aromatic  flavour.  The  root  also  ii  iwccl  to  lh« 
taste,  and  has  an  aromatic  smell.  Ii  has  been  used  in  medit'ine 
as  a  tonic,  and   Boerbaave  regarded  it  mi  o  valu.i  rTit 

and  diuretic,     Tbe  rt»ul  is  also  sup|wi*od  to  posse ^  lac 

virtues.     It  is  candied  and  sold  in  ibi?  »ho]>s  in  i.^nuiun  as  a 
s\i'ectmeat.     There  is  still  an  cutubbwhmcnt  at  Colch<»8teT,  \\\ 


Essex,  where  tJic  roots  are  cjuuUcd,  in  which  town  this  Y^r^^para-. 
tion  was  Hrst  made,  nion*  tbiin  two  ttmturics  since^  by  Hob<?rt 
Buxton,  an  apotl»©c?ary .     It  in  not  now  much  used  by  medical 
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E,  cam}iestra  has  tbe  radical  leaves  two  or  three;  times  jiin- 
natifid J  spinous,  sUiiketl,  the  stem  leaves  t'lubraeiiij^  the  stem,  bi- 
pinimtilid,  the  lejues  of  ihe  involucre  lanceobU*,  spinous,  longer 
ihan  the  lieads^  the  resiles  of  the  n^ceptacle  uiHiivi<ic'Lh  It  b 
a  more  bushy  urn  I  slender  plant  ttmn  th«  last.  It  grows  on 
waste  grounS,  and  in  dry  sandy  fields,  and  b  a  vrry  eommon 
plant  ill  the  soutli  of  Eurt>jw.  It  is  found  in  En^-^land  and 
Scotland,  but  \&  a  rare  phuit.  There  is  a  iJinit  fouml  on  the 
tmnks  of  the  Tync  culknl  J?,  cmnjyestre^  out  Mr.  Babiiigton 
thinks  thiis  may  be  a  difterent  specie?.  The  plant  winch 
Ray  deaerilKJs  as  grow  ing  on  the  ghore,  called  Friar  s  Goose, 
below  Alelhng,  in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  iJabington  thinks  re[|uires 
ftirtlier  examination,  before  determining  tho  claim  ot  tine 
plant  to  be  considered  a  true  native  of  Great  Brilaht. 

E.  fatiditm  has  llie  mdical  leaves  lanceolate,  bluntish,  nar- 
rowed at  tlie  bisOj  sjiinons  ;  the  floml  leaves  palmate,  sessile, 
Uie  leaves  of  the  involuere  lanceolate^  nuieh  longer  tlian  the 
bends,  the  palea  among  tlie  flowers  entire.  It  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  Cayenne,  Uemerara,  Florida,  an*i  Brazil,  in  fields 
and  woods.  The  negroes  and  poorer  whites  in  Jamaica  regard 
tlji*  plant  a^  a  valuable  remedy  in  hysterical  tits  ;  hence  it  ia 
<Tilled  in  the  West  Indies  fit  weed.  It  is  administered  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction  or  inPuijion  of  the  whole  plant* 

1£,  agimtictjm.  Rat  de-snake  Weed,  has  tlie  leaves  broadly 
linear,  with  pamlkl  nerves;  the  lower  leaves  enslfonn,  the 
floral  leaves  lanceolate,  toothed ;  the  leaves  of  the  involucre 
shorter  tlmn  the  heads  of  flowers  ;  the  stems  diehotomous.  It 
is  a  native  of  Nordi  Auierica,  from  Pennsvlvania  to  Virginia. 
It  ia  tiao  fomnl  in  the  Society  Islands,  California  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  inimbits  marshes,  inundated  [lii^turea,  and  the 
bank^  of  rivers.  This  plant  is  employed  in  North  America 
as  an  application  to  the  bite  (»f  the  rattle-snake,  hence  its 
common  name. 

Nearly  one  hundred  species  of  this  genus  have  been  de- 
scribed. They  urc  found  in  greatest  nmnbers  in  America, 
but  many  are  inhabitants  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  EurO]Te.  I'hey 
are  most  of  them  handsome  anil  ornamental  plants,  and  worthy 
of  cultivation.  They  will  grow  freely  in  any  common  garden 
soil,  but  the  lighter  or  nmro  sandy  the  soil  the  l>etter  I  hey 
will  grow.  Some  of  the  species  require  the  greenhouse  or 
frame,  an  J  they  should  be  grown  in  pota.  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  dividing  the  roots  or  by  sowing  the  seed. 

(Don,  Gardener' ji  Dictkmartf  ;  Babington,  Manucd  of 
JBrifkh  Botany;  Lin d ley,  Fiora  Mcdica.) 

EllV'SlMtJM  (from  Ipua^f  to  draw),  a  genua  of  plants  be- 
longing to  tlie  natural  order  Crucifcne,  and  to  the  tribe  Sisym- 
breo?.  It  has  a  tetragonal  |M>ti,  the  valves  prominently  keeled 
with  one  longitudinal  nerve,  the  stigma  obtuse,  entire  or 
slightly  emarginate,  tlie  seeds  in  a  single  row*,  the  funiculus 
filifonn.  The  species  arc  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  herbs, 
with  variable  leaves,  and  elongated,  terminal j  maoy-flowereii 
racemes, 

£.  Alltaria  of  Linnusus,  Smith,  Sehkuhr,  and  otbei^s,  is 
generally  now^  admitted  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  AUiaria 
of  Adanson.  It  differs  from  Erysinmm  in  not  having  its  valves 
keeled  with  a  single  nerve,  but  having  ii  longitudinal  nen'os, 
and  In  the  seeds  being  striated,  and  the  funiculos  flattened 
und  w i n ged .  E.  A Uiaria  i  s  lliC  A .  vjfficinails  of  A  nd  rzeijo  wski , 
who  is  followed  by  De  CandoUe  in  bis  *  Fro<lromus,*  and 
Babington  in  his  ^  Manual.*  Koeb  however  follows  Scopoli 
and  places  it  in  Skymbnum  as  iN*  allmtia;  from  wduch  gtnus 
it  dinera  only  in  it5  flattened  winged  funiculus.  It  has  heart- 
sbap*^(]  leaves^  the  lower  ones  being  reniforni  and  coarse,  re* 
pando-eronate ;  the  pods  are  erect  and  patent,  much  longer 
than  their  stalks,  and  the  seeds  arc  oblong  and  cylindrical. 
The  stem  w  erect,  one  to  two  feel  high,  and  slightly  branched. 
The  flowers  are  white.  It  is  a  native  all  over  Europe,  uuder 
hedges  and  in  dikhes.  It  has  a  strong  smell,  and  a  taste 
not  unlike  garlic,  for  which  tt  is  frecmently  usihI  as  a  sub- 
stitute, whence  it  has  obtained  its  Latin  name  Alliaria,  irom 
Allium,  garlic.  It  is  very  generally  used  by  the  poor 
people  of  the  countries  in  whicii  it  grows  as  a  condiment, 
witli  bread  and  butter,  sailed  meats ,  or  in  salutls.  In  Eng- 
land it  ia  known  by  the  name  of  Sauce  Alone,  and  Jack  by 
the  Hedge.  In  German  it  has  several  names  as  das  Kno- 
blaucbkraut,  der  Knoblauclihederieh,  Lauchel,  Waldkno- 
blauch,  Ramfen,  Ramscbelvvurzel,  Gemsel,  Salsekraut,  Sub- 
kraut.  In  French  it  hiis  the  names  I'Alliai'e,  ITIerbc  aux 
Aillets,  &c.  Although  not  often  found  on  the  tables  of  the 
middle  or  upper  elates,  Mr.  Neill  siiys,  that  *  when  gatliered 
as  it  approaches  the  flowering  statc^  boiled  ^jjarately  and  ihen 
eaten  to  boiled  mutton,  it  certainly  forms  a  most  desirable  pot- 
hcrb^  and  to  my  kind  of  salted  meat  an  excellent  green/ 
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Linnoetis  says  that  sheep  and  eowt  ind  pOlAtrf  fit  !t^l 
borsea  and  goats  refiL^^c  iL    When  ctttcii  or  cd«i  a gm 

agreeable  tlavour  to  the  milk.     Poultry  Jao  wfaidiai{ 
a  bad  flavour  when  cooked.     TIr*  »K'd*  mhmt  \ 
duee  sneezing,  and  have  been  ei 
The  leaves  were  formerly  used  a  npti 

tieeof  them  was  reeommeiided  as  an  u.iniM<}tyci 
and  cancerous  ulcerations, 

A  second  s[>ecies  of  AUiaria  hoft  becm  i 
chycarpiij  a  native  of  Iberia. 

E.  cheirauthoidts^  Worm-aeetl,  Trr^jrh-  Mu*jn.'  , 
long-hinceolate   leaves,  si ig^htly  tn 
parted  hairs,  all  narrowed  into  a  -.'  - 
longer  than  the  calyi,  two  or  tliree  i 

fods,  the  pods  patent,  ascending,  tlie 
t  is  a  native  of  Eunipe,  also  of  North  a\ 
uncommonly  in  Great  Britain  ;   it  inh.i! 
waste  jdaces,  and  osier  holts.     It 
cording  to  situation.    The  flower 
and  yellow.     It  has  oli*         '   'r 
fact  of  its  seeds  being  ^ 
tinal  worms.     It  was  also  mjj  utt  (i>  'nnMif^>r 
in  the  flinions  Venice  treacle,  and  hence  ihe  wbok| 
been  eallcHl  treacle-muatard.     BahirK/Tivn  mark* 
the  other  species  of  Erysimum  c^ 
sibly  introduetxl  into  Great  Britaist,  ^    uow  . 

like  true  natives. 

E.  ilrtjnlum  lias  linear  lanceolate  leaves,  en 
two  or  three  ]wrted  hairs,  the  lower  onea 
footstalk,  ihe  upj>er  leaves  moetly  cessUe,  the  j 
as  the  calyx,  many  times  shorter  than  the  pod,  I 
the  seeds  targe.     It  is  found  in  Great  Britai0^ ' 
Bath.     It  is  also  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  i 

E.  orientale  has  elliptical  heari-sLiped  i 
ing  the  stem,  the  radical  leaves  obovate,  alii 
undivided,  entire.     This  h  the  Ctjrhigia 
d  rzeijo  wski,  and  E*  alpinum  of  Baumgsrtticr,  a 
iilphm  of  LinnEcu5.      It  is  a  native  of  the  sotitb  i 
and  is  found  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  fields  tttl 
the  sea.     It  has  white  or  creani' coloured  duwerfc. 
about   fifty  species  of  Erj'simuni,  most  of  that  I 
Eumpe,  and  a  few  in  the  temperate  districts  of  AA%| 
and  America,     Some  of  them  are  omamcutil  aoij 
cultivation.      The   perennial    herbaceous 
adapted  for  tlie  flower-border,  and    may  be 
common  garden  soil.     The  smaller  6|>ecie&  i 
tor  ornamenting  rock-work,  and  many  of  themi 
in  pots  with  other  alpine  plants.     The  [ 
be  !>ropa{^ted   by  cuttings,  by  diridiug^ 
seens.     The  annual  and  biennial  species  may  I 
o[jen  ground, 

( Babington ,  Manual  of  Biituh  Botany ; 
Dicfionarf/;  Sowcrbv,  Enffthh  Botcot^,) 

EltVSiPHE.       [i;ASTiaiOMYC4.TE»,   P.  C, 

ESCROW,  [DiCKw,  P.  C.l 
ESCUTCHEON.  [IlEa/LLDBr,  P.  C] 
ESOX,  a  genus  established  by  Lintueus  lor  I 
of  the  pike  and  S(mie  allied  fl«hes.  It  is  now  n»b 
the  resulting  genera,  with  the  fiying-tisbes  (J 
s tit  me  the  tJaniily  Esocida,*.  The  genus  E*or,  m  ll| 
rcceivcti,  has  for  its  type  the  Esox  Ettcius  of  T 
common  pike<  The  generic  character  is  fouo<^lcd  4 
and  armature  of  the  organs  of  mastication.  Tbt  j 
tine  bones,  and  vomer  are  furnished  with  tttih  d  \ 
sizes.  The  head  is  oblong,  obtuse,  depreswd,  ud  I 
proportion  to  the  body.  The  dorsal  fin  la  plaoed  Ir  I 
over  the  anal.  Both  ibeae  fins  are  entire^  which  ■  t , 
case  ill  the  genus  Bchne^  of  which  the  gar-&b  ii4l 
{Esox  Beione  of  Linnaeus)  ;  but  in  that  fish  tlw  bnliV 
are  greatly  produced,  the  latter  being  Tinear  ani  fi 
Scomberesox  (the  Saury)  is  a  third  genua  of  Chii  iiiiiii^rl 
a  head  reaembting  that  of  Beione ;  but  tbema]  and  Ml 
are  divided  posteriorly  into  finleta  resembliz^  thanr  U^ 
kerel.  Hmiirmnphus  is  a  curious  genua  of  £«a-pikab  W 
the  upper  jaw  is  extremely  short,  while  the  loweroiitn*] 
that  of  the  gar-fish.  Exoccchts^  the  flyiog^fith,  wtti 
guished  from  Esox  by  Linnfeus.  It  Imls  tbe  head  Itf 
tively  short,  the  dorsal  and  anal  Ens  phicsd  mo(&  ^ 
forward,  and  the  pectoral  fins  so  large  aa  toaerve  tbep 
of  wings,  or  rather  of  f»arachu^'<^  x.Li.;,.h  c»r=f.,in  the  wi 
air  for  some  time  after  it  has  naMr. 

The  true  or  fresh-water  [,:.       ,.      ,  l^nopi  oiN 

teemed  for  food,  and  renuu-kadhiif  Itir  tbutr  nxmian  ii 
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Ulnti.  They  arc  the  longest  \\v^\  and  larprost  of 
'  fisheSf  and  many  wonderful  stories  are  narrated  of 
^Gtsn^  gives  an  account  oF  one,  the  skeleton  of  \^  bich 
1  at  Mttnnheini,  which  woi^hetl  350  pounds,  and 
J>\y  between  200  and  300  years  old.  Pennant 
^  _j  of  one  ninety  years  old ;  and  pikes  from  fifty  lo 
^  poonds  weipht  nave  been  taken  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
•'  &  grows  wuh  great  rapidity,  attaining"  a  length  of 
^^to  ten  inches  in  its  first  year»  The  Mannheim  pike 
I  have  been  nineteen  feet  in  lengthy  and  in  our  own 
hey  have  been  taken  nine  feet  lonpr.  The  pike  eats 
thing  eatable  whieh  comes  in  its  way.  Iking;  strong, 
A  couragrcouB,  it  masters  ai!  other  fishes  in  it,"?  locality. 
[also  attack  birds  and  small  quadrupeds^  if  within  reach, 
t  been  known  to  quarreJ  with  the  otter  for  its  prry^  and 
~  t  uwtfi  himself.  Pikes  arc  fomid  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
iJUneTica.     In  the  United  States  Beverai  species  are 

■bits  of  the  sea-pikes,  the  gar-fish,  and  the  saury 

r)  are  not  so  well  known.     They  are  gregarious, 

near  the  surface  of  the  water,  leapinis  out  of  it 

fet  acnlity»  and  pht^inpr  round  bodies  which  float  on  the 

I  of  the  ?ea.     The  j>eciiliar  formation  of  the  head^  of 

I  renders  the  nature  of  the  food  a  subject  of  ctiri- 

naturalists ;  but  the  question  is  not  yet  settled. 

lithem  coasts  of  England  and   Ireland  they  are 

The  bones  of  the  Belonc  arc  grrcen  t  the  flesh  is 

white,  and   has  much   the  flavour  of  that  of  the 

JAMES,  the  first  professional  man  in  the  last 

'  wfcio  made  Gothic  architecture  his  study  anrl  practice^ 

f  ioa  of  a  carpenter  in  |?ood   business  at  Camhridiyre, 

he  was  bom   in    1723.      Educated   in  the  school  of 

t  College,  the  imri vailed  Chapel  became  the  ohject  of 

nration,  and  finally  impressed  him  with  the  jx>wers  and 

I  of  a  style  which  was  then  neither  valued  nor  undcr- 

*  bot  scornfully    rejected  as  monkish    and   Ixirbarous. 

t  fci»  own  eyes  and  bis  own  dilij^ence,  he  had  nothinof  to 

]».^r«ct  him  in  the  study  of  it — nothing  to   ^ve  him 

S  dirbtest  insight  into  its  principles.     Greatly  ihere- 

\  toliis  credit  that  his  own  judgment  and  perseverance 

him    to   attain   the  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  do  in  it 

did,  instead  of  being  led  astray  like  Batty  Langflcy, 

^      ;  that  time  just  published  his  *■  Gothic  Architec- 

by  Rules  and  Proportions/     In  1757  he  was 

i  by  Bentham  to  make  drawings  for  his  work  on  Ely 

ml,  ind  from  bim  he  acquired  much  information  rela- 

ihe   history  of  Gothic  architecture   and  its  leadings 

fwad  of  that  cathedral  itself  he  altered  the  choir  in 

\  conducted  extensive  repairs  in  other  parts  for  many 

frards.     He  "was  also  engaged  in  repairing'  Lincoln 

"where  he  erected  a  stone  altar-piece  of  his  own  dc- 

licsides  various  alterations  at  several  of  the  colleges 

abridge,  he  executed  some  repairs  at  King's  College 

bl,  and  designed  the  stone  screena  about  the  altar  there. 

his  other  works  was  a  monumental  cross  at  Ampthill, 

ory  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  ;  and  improvements  in  the 

mansion  at  Maddingley,  Cambridgeshire,  the  seat  of 

Hinde  Cotton »     He  also  published  designs  for  new 

kg«  at  King's,  Benet  (Corpus  Christi),  and  Emmanuel 

^"^,  and  for  a  new  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.     His 

as  an  antiquary  was  considerable,  and  he  was  ac- 

whh  most  of  those  who  were  noted  for  their  attach* 

^imikr  studies— Gray  the  poet,  Horace  Walpote, 

Tyson,  Cole  of  Melton,  and  others.     Besides  being  a 

of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  be  contributed  some 

I  their  Archseologia,  viz.  *  Remarks  on  the  antiquity 

modes  of  brick  and  stone  buildings  in  England,* 

)bservations  on  Lincoln  Cathedral j'  voL  4  ;  *  On  the 

[and  antiquity  of  Round  Churches/  vol,  6.     His  name 

1  no  doubt  have  been  more  generally  known  bad  he  lived 

his  intention  of  publishing  Plans  and  Sections  of 

jTi  College  ChajwL    He  died  at  Cambridge  of  a  paralytic 

Sejrtember   14th,   1784,  only  four  months  after  "his 

|Wno  reached  the  age  of  eighty*  four. 

fGTON,  PORT,  is  the  ifrst  and  to  this  day  the 

■ng  European  settlement  on  the  northern  coast  of 

The  iaea  of  establishing  a  colony  in  this  part  of 

apjiears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  unprcce- 

^rtdjty  with  which  the  colony  of  Singapore  rose  in 

_    lollowing  its  establishment,  which   took  place  in 

^SnroAPOBB,  P.  C,  vol.  txiu  p.  41.]     As  the  trading 

lioii  of  the  western  portioa  of  ih«  ladian  Archipelago 
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had  resorted  to  Singapore  for  the  dis[>osal  of  their  produce 
and  the  purchase  of  European  and  Indian  commodities,  it  was 
thought  that  a  similar  establishment  at  the  eastern  cilremity 
of  that  archipelago  would  attract  the  merchants  of  the  ca^terk 
portion  of  it.  But  the  first  attempt  was  not  successful.  The 
coast  of  this  part  of  Australia  having  been  surveyed  a  few 
years  before,  the  new  colony  was  foundt^i  in  1824,  in  Aj)sley 
Strait,  which  separates  the  islands  of  Melville  and  Bjithorst, 
and  was  called  Fort  Dtmdas.  In  1827  a  small  establishment 
was  erected  at  llatifes,  on  the  peninsula  of  Coburg,  and  railed 
Fort  Wellington.  But  both  settlements  were  abandoned  in 
182H,  bocauw  none  of  the  Malay  traders  resorted  to  them. 
The  climate  was  found  to  be  rather  unfavourable  to  Europeans, 
and  the  soil  of  an  indiBerent  quality  ;  beside?  which,  A|>sley 
Strait  is  ilidicidt  of  acces^i,  and  encumbered  with  shoals. 
Major  Cam[ibell,  who  was  the  last  commanriant  of  Fort  Dun* 
das,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  country  in  the 
neigliiwurhood  of  these  settlements,  and  he  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  at  Port  Essington,  which  was  made 
in  1838. 

Port  Essington  is  ft  deep*  inlet,  situated  on  tlie  northern  side 
of  Coburg  |»eninsuhi,  whieh  projects  west-north-west  from  the 
mainland  of  Australia,  l>etween  Mount  Norris  Iky  on  the 
north-east  ami  Van  Diemcn's  Gulf  on  the  south,  anil  extends 
in  that  direction  nearly  sixty  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  of 
the  peninsula  is  fifteen  miles,  and  its  narrowest  |>art,  where  it 
is  joined  to  the  main  by  a  neck  of  land  of  five  miles  in  length, 
is  two  and  a  half. 

Port  Essiun-ton  lies  between  11*  6'  and  IP  25'  S.  lat,  and 
between  132=^  5'and  132°  18'  E.  long.  The  inlet  at  its  en- 
trance, between  Point  Smith  on  the  east,  and  Vashon  Head 
on  the  west,  is  seven  miles  wide,  and  extends  south  by  ea^st 
between  seventeen  and  eight*H?n  miles.  Its  average  breadth 
is  five  miles.  The  depth  of  water  varies  between  five  and 
twelve  fathoms,  and  at  the  southern  end  it  forms  three  spacious 
harbours,  each  of  which  extends  inwards  three  miles,  with  a 
width  of  about  two  ;  the  depth  of  water  is  five  fathoms,  with 
a  bottom  of  stiff  mud  and  sand»  These  harbours  are  sheltered 
from  every  wind,  and  afford  excellent  and  secure  anchorage 
for  vessels.  Indeed  the  whole  port  is  a  secure  place  of 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size,  and  forms  altogether  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  There  is  no  harbour  yet 
known  (Port  Jaekscm  excepted)  to  he  com|Mred  with  it"  in 
the  whole  extent  of  Australia,  and  it  may  be  entered  with 
safety  both  by  night  and  day.  Being  within  the  range  of 
the  regular  monsoon ,  it  is  accessible  to  the  Malay  and  Bugis 
trading  proas  and  to  the  junks  from  China, 

The  shares  of  this  inlet  present  a  pleasing  variety  of  little 
bays  ffnd  saody  beaches,  alternating  with  bold  cliffs  and  steep 
clay  banks.  The  interior  of  the  peninsula  is  a  eontinuoua 
forest  of  trees  of  diirk*green  foliage,  occasionally  relieved  by 
small  round  bills,  rising  a  hundred  feet  above  the  general 
elevution  of  the  land,  which  rises  in  gentle  undulations  fnjm  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  in 
many  places  only  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet.  The  soil  is  in 
general  indifferent,  but  in  many  places  it  is  good,  princijially 
on  the  low  fiats  and  hollo%vs,  and  near  tracts  whicli  arc 
swampy  in  wet  weather.  The  best  land  is  found  on  the  east 
of  Port  Essington.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  The  forest 
land  Is  clear  of  undenvood  ;  tiie  grounds  and  hollows  produce 
good  grass,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  season,  and  it  is 
supijosed  that  mogt,  if  not  all,  the  tropical  productions  could 
be  Drought  to  considerable  perfection  on  Coburg  peninsula. 
The  trees,  though  not  of  great  dimensions,  arc  of  sufficient 
size  for  ho  use- building  and  agricultural  purposes.  Most  of  the 
trees  introduced  by  the  settlers  thrive  very  well,  especially  tho 
orange,  lemon,  shadiiock,  cocoa-nut,  and  tamarind  trees. 
Pine-apples  arc  excellent;  bananas,  pumpkins,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  succeed  ia  ell ;  also  the  sugaj--cane,  turmeric,  arrow- 
root, cafjsicums,  and  culinary  vegetables.  But  the  vege- 
tation sutlers  much  during  the  drj--  seaaon,  and  requires  to  bo 
irrigated.  There  arc  aomc  indigenous  roots  which  Iho 
natives  use  as  food. 

The  woods  of  the  peninsula  contain  buffaloes,  wild  cattle, 
ponies,   and  pigs.      They   appear  to  be  the  offspring  of  lUo 
stock   left  at   Port   Eafiles  when  the  settlement  was  broken 
up,  with  the  exception  of  the  buffaloes,  which  aro  met  >%Uh 
in   considerable  numbers,  and    probably  were  brought   Ihoro 
long  before.     There  are    also    kangaroos,  bmubifKitH,  igiui* 
nas,'    pigeons,    quails,     curlews,    wild    gee^e,    ducki,     and 
swamp   pheasants,  and  a  great  variety  of  porror|Uot»,  cocka- 
toos, hawks,   herons,  cranes,    and  gulls.     The  inlet  \m    ^\§o 
well  stocked  with  iish,  especially  mullet,  mvdlot,  brcftm,  g»j^ 
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fiih,  flotmders,  whitings,  a  kind  of  pike,  white  mackerel,  sting- 
ray, a  tish  resembling  ft  herriog,  fbiirtc^ii  or  fifteen  inches 
longf  ship-jacks,  old  wives,  Rnd  several  others.  Of  shell-fish 
there  are  l-he  common  oyster  and  the  large  mother-of-peiirl 
shell  oyster,  green  turtle,  tpotted  crabs,  oysters,  cockles^ 
craw-fish,  cowries,  and  various  other  small  sheU-fish.  The 
most  important  of  the  «ea  prodiijctiona  is  the  trepang  or  hiche 
ek  mefr  which  is  very  abundant  along  the  northern  tKjRst  of 
Australia,  from  Endeavour  Strait  (142'*  SCy  E.  long.)  to  Dun- 
das  Strait  (131"  iW),  which  divides  Cnburg-  ijeninstila  from 
McUille  Island,  and  attracts  a  large  fleet  of  Malay  proas  (hiring 
the  months  of  Decemljer,  January,  Fcbrujiry,  March  and  April, 
their  fishing-ground  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpenteria 
to  Dundas  Strdt.  In  November  the  Malays  be^n  their  fish- 
ing by  going  to  tlie  eastward  through  Bower  Strait,  whi(.'h  is 
wett  of  the  Golf  of  Carpcnteria,  and  tiien  gradually  return 
with  the  monsoon  to  the  westward  until  A]iril  or  May,  when, 
having  cured  the  treiiang  and  completed  their  airgoe.-?,  they 
repiiir  to  the  ports  in  the  Indian  Seas  fmm  whence  they 
sailed.  The^e  Malays  carry  also  on  some  romniprce  with  the 
natives,  from  whom  they  obtain  large  quantitiea  of  lortoise- 
fihell  in  exchange  lor  iron,  rice,  and  old  clothes. 

The  north-west  monsoon  brings  the  ruiny  season,  It  is 
preceded  by  squalls  and  variable  winds.  The  time  of  its  com- 
mencement varies  between  three  ami  lour  weeks.  Sometimes 
it  begins  at  the  end  of  October,  and  at  other  times  in  Novem* 
ber  or  the  beginning  of  December.  The  rain  'hiring  this 
monsoon  falls  in  torrents,  but  seldom  continues  above  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  time.  It  generally  iidls  from  two  to  five 
n\;lock  in  the  afternoon  or  during  the  night.  The  general 
range  of  tlic  thermometer  is  from  80**  to  93'^  in  the  shade. 
The  mean  heat  at  niidilav  i^  between  87"  and  92*,  and  the 
extremes  TO""  and  y6".  During  this  monsoon  there  is  almost 
dailv  thunder  in  the  aftenifjon  and  evenings.  The  tennination 
of  the  north-west  monsoon  is  indicated  by  squalls,  and  usually 
a  tem|>e5t  in  the  early  |iart  of  April.  Ihc  son  then  returns 
to  the  northward,  the  wind  settles  in  the  north-east,  the  sky 
becomes  clear,  the  rains  cease,  the  atmosphere  becomes  drier, 
and  the  weather  more  temf)enite.  In  May  the  thermometer 
i^mges  between  75"  and  S>5'^,  the  midday  heat  being  89*. 
June,  July,  August,  and  September  are  the  most  pleasant 
season  in  the  year.  The  mornings  and  evenings  are  agreeably 
cool,  and  exercise  can  be  freely  taken  until  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  may  fretiuently,  with  imTinnity,  be  taken  even  in 
midday.  Very  few  showers  fall  auring  these  months,  but 
there  are  heavy  dews  at  night.  In  exjxjsed  places  vegetation 
13  completely  burnt  up.  The  thermometer  during  these 
months  is  l>etween  69'^  and  75*  at  six  o^clock  in  the  morning, 
84^  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  77°  at  nine  at  night :  the  ex- 
tremes are  *>8^  imd  90''*  Notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  the 
akvflunngthe  dry  season »  the  atmosjjhcre  contains  consider- 
able moisture,  which  is  evident  from  the  great  difficulty  of 
keeping  steel  articles  from  rust.  The  monsoons  blow  uni- 
formly at  forty  miles  from  the  coast.  In  the  interval  the 
winds  often  blow  in  the  direction  of  the  monsoons,  but  fre- 
quently they  are  chiinged  into  regidar  sea  and  land  breezca. 
lu  Fort  Essington  the^e  breezes  are  frequently  atiected  by 
the  tides.  After  a  calm  they  spring  up  and  blow  into  the 
port  with  the  flood,  and  again  faft  calm  or  blow  out  with  tlie 
ebb. 

Meteorologieal  observations  have  been  made  regularly 
for  four  years,  at  six  o'clcjck  in  the  morning  and  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  following  table  contains  an  abstract  of 
tbepo  :— 
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The  average  heat  of  the  whole  year  is  83',  or  about  that  of 
the  equator.  The  ditference  of  tern perature  between  the  obser- 
vatioDd  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  docs  not  gene- 
rally amount  to  more  than  7  or  8  degrees*  in  the  rainy  season, 
hut  tbiring  the  drj'  weatlier  it  is  commonly  12  degrees,  and 
ireonently  even  20. 

On  the  western  shorea  of  Port  Easington  ^e  town  of  Vio 


toria  was  founded  in  1888.    It  \ 

elevated  about  fifty  feet,  in  the  bifbcft  j 

water  mark,  and  is  built  on  n  dry  aoil,  wli 

duces  to  the  healthiness  for  which  it  is  i 

it  consisted  of  about  ten  wooden  houa 

formed  for  the  mosX  part  of  reeda,  J 

(xmtained  a  population  of  abotrt  si^* 

have  not  yet  settled  there,  which  i  -  to  I 

imposed  on  the  settlers  by  govcn.u.  ... .  :^l, 

lately  been  more  accommodated  to  the  viewi  aC| 

it  is  to  be  honed  that  the  populaticm  will  i 

settlers  from  Timor,  Celebes,  and  other 

object  of  great  importance  for  the  proapa 

Europeans  are  imable  to  do  the  labour  rK|ii 

tion  in  this  climate, 

<  Major  Campbell,  'Geographical  Memoir  of  1 
and  Port  Essington,  Northern  Australu^*  in  , 
phictil  JouTJifil,  vol,  iv. ;  Earl,  *  Account  of  a  Via 
in  London  Gmqr^Joum.^  voL  si. ;  Owen  Slatijc 
Cruise  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago/  in Idmdmi 
vol  xii.  ;  and  General  Beporf  of  ike  CokmMl 
grat'ion  Commissioners ^  printed  by  order  of  ( 
Commons,  1844.'! 

ESTRA'NCrELO,  or  ESTRANGHELO,  i 
the  most  antient  of  the  tliree  kinds  of 
writing  the  Aramaean  or  Syriac  langvagte.  Tht  j 
called]^ of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Pn 
ton's  *  Polyglot,' p.  11,  is  disiinguiahed  by  1 
angular  forms  of  the  letters  from  that  foimd  in  d 
Syriac  books,  which  is  denominated  Isdtto  (ttkit  h 
or  sertto  (linear),  A  character  nearly  redcmblisif  ll 
gbelo  is  stated  to  be  atili  conmionly  used  m  ht^ 
Nestorians  and  some  of  the  Melchitac*  It  ' 
have  been  originally  common  to  all  the 
&{>caking  any  Chaldaic  dialect.  The  r_ 
enumerate  a  thiitl  alphabet,  which  they  i 
(meaning  the  duplicated),  or  the 
but  tliis  is  meri*ly  an  alphabet  of  whit  we 
letters,  used  for  omomenlal  purpoeoi. 

See  Gramaudica  Si/jiaca,  sive  Ckaldaka^  ^ 
Amkae  Edemensi^e  Libano^  4to.,  Koin,  1^^  { 
copies  of  all  the  three  alphabets  are  given. 

ETESIAN  W1ND8,     [Wiiid,  P,  C] 

ETON,  a  parish  in  Buckinghamshire,  siti 
on  the  north  Imnk  of  the  Thames^  one  mile  i 
and  23  miles  west  by  south  of  London.     Wti 
are  in  different  counties  and  on  oj)posite  ndet  i 
but  they  form  in   appearance  ouJj^  one  tovti. 
houses  IS  i!jterru[>teQ  only  by  the  river,  over  i 
bridge  of  cast-iron,  erected  in  1823-4  from  the  I 
Hollis.     The  town  of  Eton  princijioily  i 
street  which  is  well  jiavcd  and  lighted.     The 
\s  a  neat  modern  edifice  from  a   design  by  \ 
engineer  of  the  bridge.     The  living  is  a 
culiar   jurisdiction  and  incumbency  of  the 
There  Is  a  charity-school  founded  by  a  former  ] 
at  Eton  College,  who  endowed  it  for  the 
boys  and  tJiirty  girls.     The  parish  of  Eton  is  i 
tains  only  %^  acres,     Eton  College  is  eztra-^ 
1841  the  tjopulation  of  Eton  was  362B,  and 
inhabited  bouses  was  533 ;  there  were  11 
and  only  3  building. 

ETON  COLLEGE  was  founded  and  end 
VI.,  as  the  *  College  of  the  Blessed  Marie  of  J 
desore.'    The  foundation  charter  is  dated  at 
September,  1440,  and  is  in  good  preservation, 
firmed  by  act  of  Parliament  at  Westminater,  Mi^ 
The  Statutes  of  Eton  College  are  primed 
tary  Reports  on  the  Education  of  the  Lowe 
The  original  foundation  was  a  provost,  ten  j 
six   choristers,  twenty-five    jxior  gnimma 
ma.'iter  to  teach  them,  and  the  like  number  of  ] 
now  consists  of  a  provost,  seven  fellows,  two  < 
clerks,  seventy  Kmg's  scholars,  ten  lay  cJerkf,  1 
and  a  number  of  inferior  officers  and  servants, 
must  be  bom  in  England,  of  parents  lawfuHj  i 
the  foundaiion  statute^  they  shotdd  lie  clothed 
uniform,  but  this  is  not  done,  and  their  eda 
gratis,  but  a  sum  of  6/.  or  7/,  a  year  is  now  i 
instruction.      Practically  however  the    chU 
who  are   really  poor  do  not    pay  anythii 
fijjcaking,  there  is  little  ditference  in  the 
comparative  opulence  of  the  parents  of  the  i 
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not  on  the  foatidjition)  and   the  collegers.      The 
scholars   are   admksible  from  the  age  of  eight 
and  unless  elected  at  the  a^g  of  seventeen,  and 
e  roll   for   admission   to    King's    College^   Cam- 
tther  foundation  of  Uenry  VI.,  they  are  super- 
eightecn.     Those  scholars  who  are  elected  may- 
col  leire  till  nineteen  ;  and  even  at  eighteen  they 
the  collefje  and  continue  as  oppidans.     The  annuai 
Kind's  College  take*  place  in  July  or  Aumist.  after 
ition  of  the  upper  class  by  the  provosts  of  Eton  and 
lUege,  Cambridge,  the  vicc-provost  of  Eton,  two 
King's  College,  called  *  Posera/  and  the  head  master 
The  successful  candidates  are    not   immediately 
to  Cambridfre,  but  remain  at  school  until  a  vacancy 
the  foundation  of  King's  College.  On  their  removal 
"  "Ige  the  Eton  scholars  are  received  on  the  fotinda- 
laintaiucd  out  of  it?  endowments,  and  after  thnee 
succeed  to  fe!lowahif)«.     The  number  who  go  to 
ftrerages  four  yearly.     There  are  two  scholarships 
College,  O I  ford,  for  foundation  scholars  who  are 
for  King's  College,  Cambridge  :  the  scholars  who 
Merton  College  are  called  '  Postmasters/     There 
other  exhibitions,  amongst  which  are  several  for 
ted   scholars.     In    1829    the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  cndow*Hl  three  scholarships  of  the  value  of  50/. 
in  1842  Prince  Albert  instituted  an  annual  prixe  of 
imoting  the  study  of  modem  languages.     The  Eton 
an  antient  ceremony  which  takes  place  triennially, 
is  the  collection  of  *  Salt-money/  which,  after  defniy- 
,  is  given  lo  the  senior  scholar  called  the  Captain 
il,  on  hia  removal  to  Kings  College,  Cambridge, 
go  in  procession  to  fcJalihill,  and  *  salt-bearers/ 
'by  scouts,  both  arrayed  in  gay  fancy  dresses,  levy  ctm- 
finom  the  liaitops,  which  in  some  years  exceed  1000/., 
ival  is  not  only  attended  by  old  Etonians,  but  by  iier- 
^  it  and  fnabion  who  have  children  at  the  school,  or 
Wtracted  by  the  gaiety  and  animation  of  the  festival. 
the  scholars  on  the  foundation,  Eton  College  is  at- 
bv  upwards  of  six  hundred  scholars  called  oppidans ^ 
of  »  horn  are  the  sons  of  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  and 
with  the  masters,  from  whom  they  receive  instruction  as 
pupils.  The  school  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower, 
IS  suDtiivided  into  three  classes.     There  are  a  head 
iad  lower  master,  ten  assistant-masters  in  the  upper 
thrtse  in  the  lower  school^  and  a  mathematjcal 
gnd  the  whole  sixteen  are  in  holy  orders.     There  are 
iT«  for  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  laiiguages, 
liranches  of  education.   The  *  Journal  of  Education  ' 
o  icconntof  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  Eton, 
slterations  have  been  made  since  that  time, 
dissolution  of  the  monasteriea  the  revenues  of  Eton 
estimated  at  1 1 00/.     In  1 306  the  total  income  of 
was  652/.  and  the  disbursements  amounted  to  645/. 
_  of  the  College  from  its  endowments  at  present 
about  7000/.  a  year,  derived  from  reservea  rents, 
,  sale  of  woods,  and  also  from  manors,  by  fines  and 
The  average  income  of  the  fellows  is  about  550/.,  and 
of  the  provostship  is  that  of  a  double  fellowship  and 
^  year  besides.      The  fellows  have  besides  the 
imsenting  themselves  to  one  living.     The  college 
■ferty  livings  in  its  gift.     The  fines  arc  divided  into 
two  of  which  are  received  by  the  provost,  and  the 
have  each  one  part.     Each  fellow  has  in  addi- 
B  year,  which  h  called  a  sti fiend,     They  have  also 
and  have  generally  offices   in  the  college  with  a 
^lury.     The  sum  collected  for  teaching  the  seventy 
and  some  six  hundretl  oppiduns  is  divided  between 
master  in  the  upper  school  and  tlie  lower  master  in 
school, 
lege  buildings  arc  a  conspicuous  and  omamenld 
•dally  if  viewed   from  the   terrace  of  Windsor 
hey  consist  of  two   quadrangles,  built  partly  of 
M,  but  chiefly  of  brick,  in  a  style  somewhat  resembling 
h  front  of  St.  James's  Palace.     In  one  quadrangle  arc 
nA  and  the  chapel,  with  lodgings  for   the  tbundution 
*^,  and  in  the  otner  arc  the  library,  which  contains  a 
1  valuable  collection,  the  provost's  house,  and  the  a|jart- 
if  Uie  fellows.     The  chapel,  which  is  built  of  stone,  b 
lly   a  hand<iome  structure,  though  very  plain   in  the 
.     Its  length  is  175  feet,  including  an  ante-chapel, 
il  ftitty-two  feet  long.   In  the  centre  of  one  quadrangle 
Mise  statue  of  Uenry  VI.,  and  in  the  chapel  tliere  is 
of  the  same  king  by  Bacon.    The  cxtensiTe 


playing*gT«unds  on  the  north-west  of  the  college  are  oma- 1 
mented  with  an  avenue  of  stately  trees-  1 

ETSHMIADZIN  is  an  Annenian  convent  situated  in  that  I 
pu-t  of  the  Russian  government  of  Georgia  which  was  ceded] 
by  Persia  in  1828.  It  is  about  throe  hours*  distance  frotn  th«1 
town  of  Erivan  on  the  west,  and  lies  in  the  plain  which  sepa-l 
rates  the  hip:h  stimmife  oFthc  Ala-Ghesb  from  the  still  morej 
elevated  masses  of  Mount  Ararat.  This  plain  is  fcrtili/.ed  bjri 
a  great  number  of  canals,  which  are  abundantl\^  sup  plied  J 
with  water  from  the  river  Kharsakh  or  Karpi-stiai,  whiclll 
rises  on  the  eastern  declivities  of  Mount  Aia-Ghesh,  and 
numirtg  southward,  falls  into  the  Aras  or  A  raxes.  The  con- 
vent IS  of  great  extent,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  more  than 
thirty  feet  high.  The  circuit  of  the  wall  is  stated  to  exceed 
two  versts,  or  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half.  This  convent  has 
for  many  centuries  been  the  seat  of  the  Annenian  patriarch 
called  Catholicos,  and  thus  has  become  the  centre  of  the 
Arnieniun  literature.  It  contains  a  considerable  llbraiy. 
Literature  flourished  among  the  Amienians  immediately  after 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  which  took  place  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  ardour  and  aeal  of  the  learned  Arme> 
nians  were  then  so  great  that  almost  all  Greek  authors  of 
value,  and  some  Latin  writers,  were  translated  into  the  Ar- 
menian language.  The  learned  Europeans  who  visited  the 
convent  in  flie  jiresent  century  wished  to  see  the  library,  but 
they  could  not  obtain  access  to  it :  they  were  only  informed 
that  it  contained  16,000  manuscripts.  As  s<»on  liovvevtr  as 
Russia  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  country,  the  Husatan 
govemiuent  repeatedly  askwi  for  a  mtalogue  of  the  library, 
and  at  last  obtained  it.  It  was  printed  In  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  Russian  language,  and  contains  only  635  manuscripts,  of 
which  462  are  in  the  Armenian  language,  and  the  remainder 
in  foreign  languages.  The  catalogue  is  divided  into  eleven 
sections  : — 1.  Manuscripts  of  the  Bible  and  Commentaries  re- 
ferring to  it,  83  in  number ;  2,  Theology,  22  manus<'rints ; 
3,  Poetry,  8;  4,  Church-books,  33;  5, 'History  and  Geo- 
graphy, 86  ;  6,  Classics,  34;  7,  Sermons,  53  j  8,  Fathers  of 
3te  Church,  5cc.,  105;  9,  Books  referring  to  the  Church  of 
Armenia,  4;  10,  Dogtnatieal  writing?,  14;  11,  Pmyer- 
booksi,  22.  Though  this  library  dota  not  contain  the  works 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  Polybius,  and  others,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  found  in  it,  there  is  good  reason  for  expecting  that 
the  historical  works  will  throw  a  new  light  on  the  numeroiia 
political  changes  to  which  the  nations  of  Western  Asia  have 
been  subject  since  Christianity  was  establiiihcd  in  Armenia, 

(OuseW's  IVavek  in  variowt  Couttifies  in  the  Easi ;  Ker 
Porter's  JVaveU  in  Georgia^  Persia^  Armenia^  jr. ;  Brossct^ 
Cotaiogue  de  la  Bibliotheque  d* Echchmiadsinf  Petersburg, 
1840.) 

EUGENIACRINITES,  a  genus  of  fossil  Crinoidea. 
(Goldfuss.) 

EU'G^^ATHUS,  a  genua  of  fosail  Placoid  fishes^  from  the 
lias,  thirteen  British  species,     (Agassir.) 

EULO'PIIIA  (from  t5,  and  X<5^c,  a  crest),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nutural  order  Orchidaceu?.  It  has  an  open 
spreading  perianth ;  the  sepals  und  petals  ascending  nearly 
equal,  cither  quite  distinct  or  united  with  the  more  or  leas 
lengthened  l>ase  of  the  column  ;  the  lip  homed  or  shortly 
spurred,  sessile,  with  the  veins  crested,  bearded,  or  quite 
smooth,  usually  3-lobed,  sometimes  undivided  the  colunm 
half-terete,  edged  ;  the  anther  terminal,  o|>ercu!ar,  the  pollen 
masses  9,  waxy,  2-lobed,  or  hollowed  out  at  the  back,  v«  rh  a 
iihort  linear  caudicula,  and  a  transverse  gland.  The  species 
arc  terrestrial  plants,  with  pseudo- bulbous  rhixomata,  long 
membranous  plaited  leaves,  and  radical  many-flowered  sca|>es. 
Most  of  the  rhizomata  and  roots  of  the  8i>ecic3  of  the  faiuily 
Orchidaccije  yield  starch  in  a  jyeculiar  form.  The  roots  ot 
the  species  ot  Orchis  are  used  m  Euroj*,  under  the  name  of 
Salop,  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  the  same  use  is  made  of 
the  rhizomata  of  a  species  of  Ealophia  in  the  East  Indies. 
Although  specimens  of  the  plant  were  brought  from  Cash- 
mere by  Dr.  Royle,  they  were  not  b  a  atate  of  preservation 
to  be  identified. 

(Liiidlev,  Flora  Medtca.} 

EUO'MPHALUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Gasteropoda,  from  the 
Palaeozoic  strata.     (Sowerhy.) 

EUO'NVMUS  (ivt:,vvitoT,  litendly  *  having  a  good  name/ 
and  hence  various  derived  sem«»),  agenus  of  plants  bt'longing 
to  the  natural  order  Cclastraceae.  It  has  a  Hat  4'5-lobed 
calyx  with  a  peltate  disk  at  the  base;  4-6  petals  inserted  in 
the  margin  of  the  disk  ;  4-6  stamens  inserted  in  the  disk  ;  a 
single  style  ;  the  cat*sule  3-5^'elled,  3-5-angled,  the  dehi« 
cenco  loculicidal :   ific  seeds  solitary,  with  a  fleshy  arillus, 
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not  truncate  at  tlie  hilum.  The  apeciea  aro  eliruba  with 
tetragonal  or  terete  broncties,  and  oviUe  usually  op|>osiLo 
leaves,  yielding  a  fetid  odour  when  bruia^,  and  considered 
poisonous. 

B.  EuropdsuSy  Spindle-tree,  has  the  potiils  oblong,  the 
flowers  wioslly  4-clelt,  and  tctrandrous,  the  branches  tetra- 
gooid,  smooth,  imd  even,  the  leaves  elliptic-Ianeeolate,  mi- 
nutely sorrate,  the  capsule  obtusely  an^dar,  not  wing^ed.  It 
b  a  native  of  Europe  in  hedges  and  thickets*  and  I*  found 
abundantly  in  Great  Britain,  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a 
^eenish  white  colour,  and  g:ive  oiit  a  fetid  odour.  Its  wood 
\a  tough  and  whitCj  and  is*  used  for  niakinigj  skewers.  It  has 
ironi  this  got  the  nan^e  of  Prick- wood  ;  Gerard  calls  it  Prick- 
timlwr.  ltd  French  name  ia  Fusain^  in  nllusiou  to  its  use  in 
making  spindles.  It  is  called  also  in  French  Bminel  fk 
Prtkre  imd  Bins  a  Lardoire^  the  former  in  allnsion  to  the 
capsules,  which,  when  o|)en,  hear  some  rest.*niblance  to  a 
pnest'a  cop ;  the  latter  from  the  use  made  of  the  wood  in 
making  skewers  and  larding  pins.  It  has,  in  common  with 
the  Comus  sanguinea,  the  names  of  Dogwood  and  Gatteridge 
Tree  ;  the  first  name  is  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  wood  of 
these  trees  for  making  an  infusion  with  which  mangy  dogs 
were  washed.  It  is  also  known  in  English  by  the  name  cjf 
Louse-berry,  a  name  which  it  has  got  from  its  berries  being 
used  when  jiowdcred  as  an  ap[dieation  to  the  head  for  the 
destruction  of  li(!e.  The  wockI  of  this  tree  is  also  used  by 
niujiical  instrument  makers*  When  used  for  skewers,  tooth- 
picks, &e.  the  branches  are  cut  when  the  shrub  is  in  blossom^ 
as  that  is  the  period  when  the  wood  is  toughest.  Linnseus 
says  that  cows,  goats,  and  sheep  eat  the  leaves,  but  that  horses 
refuse  them.  The  bc^rries  are  poisonous,  and  produce,  when 
eaten,  vomiting  and  purging.  Whilst  growing  wild  in  hedges 
and  CO [1  pices  this  plant  docs  not  attain  any  great  size ;  but 
when  planted  and  allowed  to  grow  alone,  it  becomes  a  tree, 
and  reaches  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Although 
almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  planting  of  pleasure -gardens, 
it  forms  n  singularly  beautiful  object  in  the  autumn,  when  its 
clusters  of  red  berries  are  rii>c.  The  seeds  are  covered  with 
an  arillus^  which  is  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour. 

JS.  verruoasiti  has  the  branches  warted  with  proximate 
lenticular  glands,  the  leaves  ovate  and  slightly  serrate,  the 
flowers  tliree  on  a  peduncle,  die  petals  ovate,  the  capsule 
bluntly  4-cornered.  This  is  a  deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree, 
a  native  of  Austria^  Hungary,  mtd  Camiola.  This  tree  has 
a  singular  apjKsarance^  and  is  worthy  of  cultivation  on  tliat  J 
accotmt  amongst  collections, 

£.  tatifoiius  has  smwth  braneheS|  broad  ovate  leaves, 
trichotomous  many-flowered  peduncles,  oval  obtuse  pelak,  tlie 
lobes  of  tlie  capsule  acutely  angular  mid  wing-formed.  It  is 
a  deciduous  shruh  or  low  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  10-20 
feet,  and  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Its  fruit  is 
large  and  of  a  tleep  red  colour;  the  dec^xying  leaves  are  also 
reddish.  This  is  the  handsomest  spec^ies  of  the  genus.  It  has 
broad  shining  leaves,  and  its  large  red  pendulous  fruits,  with 
their  orange-coloured  seeds,  which  are  susix?nded  in  the  air 
when  the  capsules  open,  contribute  muct  to  the  beautiful 
nppeamnee  of  this  tree. 

E.  ArHericanus^  American  Spindle-tree,  has  smooth 
bnuiches,  the  leaves  almost  sessile,  elliptic-lAoceolate  serrated, 
the  flowers  one  to  throe  on  a  peduncle,  the  i»etal  sub-orbt- 
cnlate,  the  capsules  warty.  This  is  a  sub*evergreen  recum- 
bent slirub,  and  is  a  native  of  North  America  from  Canada  to 
Florida.  The  earisules  are  of  a  deep  crimson,  the  seeds 
white,  and  the  arillus  scarlet.  They  add  much  to  the  beauty 
oi  this  plant,  and  have  given  rke  in  America  to  its  common 
name,  the  burnitiff  btish.  It  is  of  ea.«y  culture  in  a  moist  soil. 
Several  varieties  have  been  descritk^d  hy  botanbts.  JS.  atro- 
puipitreit^  is  fouml  in  English  gardens,  and  is  a  native  of 
America.  E,  Ilaniillomanus  is  a  NeiMiul  species  recently  intro- 
duced.    E,  nanus  is  a  dwarf  species. 

About  thirty  species  have  been  described.  All  the  hardy 
kinds  are  easily  cultivated  in  any  common  soil  in  the  open 
air.  They  may  be  projwgated  by  seeds  which  ripen  in  this 
country.  Cuttings  planted  in  the  autumn  will  readily  take 
root. 

(Loudon,  Encifdopadki  of  Trees  and  Shrubs;  Don,  Gar- 
dt:ner\'i  Dictiwiartf.) 

EUPATO'HluM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Comimsitie,  the  tribe  Eupatoriacea.",  tlie  subtribe 
Eu|itttorieap,  and  the  division  Aden^jstyleee.  It  has  3-100 
flovk  ered  beads,  a  flat  naked  receptacle,  the  scales  of  the  in- 
volucre in  1  or  2  or  more  rows,  equal  or  unequal,  loosely  or 
c/oseT/  imbricated,  the  throat  of  the  corolla  hardly  dilated, 


the  antliers  inclosed,  the  armi  of  the  stjrl^ljj 
eal,  obtuse  ;  the  pappus  in  ooe  row,  hairy,  | 

E,  mnnahinum^  liemp  Agrimony,  has  the  1 
dec>p,  lanceolate,  serrdtea  segments,  the  middlej 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  mostly  found  < 
streams.     It  is  a  common  plant  in  the  "  " 
stem  is  about  3  feet  high,  add  has  a  sligli 
The  whole  plant  is  bitter,  and  was  fori 
medicine  as  a  tonic  and  febrifugo.      An  i 
is  said  to  be  the  common  medicine  of  the  tuH^ 
land  against  the  ulcerations  and  diseases  ( 
to  which  they  are  subject.     The  exf 
in  large  quantities,  produces  both  vomitiQ 

E,  perfbiiatum^    Thorough -wort,  Tb_ 
wort,  or  Bone-set,  has  subsessile,  oppositi 
acuminate  leaves,  decreasing  gradually,  in 
stem,  where  they  are  widest,  to    the  cxt 
wrinkled,  pale  underneath,  and  hairy,  < 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America 
bogey  soils.     It  has  erect,  round,  hairy  sti 
at  the  top  with  a  cylindrical  imbricated 
from  12  to  15  flowers,  the  florets  of  whidtl 
parts  of  this  plant  are  intensely  bitter,  and  a  < 
leaves  has  been  recommended  by  Americau  i ' 
able  tonic  and  stinudimt,  and  used  as  a  soh 
biirk  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever.     Ia] 
fusion  or  decoction  of  the  whole  plan  I  is  ( 
aperient.     It  is  used  with  advanta^ 
of  chamomile  flowers  in  working  oft  emeti 

E.   Aijapana  has  subsessile  opposite, 
nerved,  acuminate,    nearly    entire,    smo 
origjnaily  a  native  of  South  America^ 
of  the  river  Amazons,  from  whence  it 
hito  the  East  Indies*     It  has  a  stem,  i 
branched  and  smooth,  the  heads  are 
tain  about  20  florets.     An  infusion  or  this 
BrazU  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.      It  his  | 
ployed  as  an  antidote  against  the  bites  of  ve 
and  insects.     A  quantity  of  tlie  bruised  leaves  i 
scarified  wound,  and  the  fresh  juice  is  admii  ^ 
to  time  to  the  patient.     The  reputatioa  of  : 
bites  of  poisonous  serpents,  like  that  of  many  i 
bably  unaeserved,    Otner  sf)ecies  of  Eup 
cinal  projicrtics  i  E,  armnaltctan  and  . 
fragrant  roots  ;  E,  perfoUaium  and  £,  ro      _^ 
employcnl  in  renal  diseases  and  consumption, 
of  older  botanists  is  aow  referred  to   the 
[Mjkan'ia,  p.  C.  SJ 

(Burnett,  Qui  lines  of  Botany;  Undley, 
Lewis,  History  of  Materia  Medica.y 

EUPIIRA'NOR,  of  liie  Isthmus  of  Corintl 
mian,  as  Pliny  terms  him,  was  one  of  the  i 
tiic.  anticnt  t^reek  artists  ;    he   was   the   coqH 
Apdles  and  Praxiteles,  and  flourished  da 
of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  froxa  | 
B.C.     He  was  equally  celebrated  as  paint 
and,  says  Pliny,  was  in  all  tilings  excellent,  i 
equal  to  liimsclf.     Euphranor,  continues  Plinytj 
to  represent  heroes  with  dignity,  and  first  u 
w  here  symmetry  probably  means  as  much  a  i 
of  design  us  correctness  of  proportions.     One  | 
his  design  was  a  large  and  muscular  limb  in  ] 
the  body.     It  was  this  character  of  his 
well  as  colour,  that  he  alluded  to,  when  bi 
to  two  pictures  of  Theseus,  b^  Farrhaaiu 
that  his  own  had  fed  upon  beef;  while  that  \ 
been  led  uiion  roses  ;   tlio  ]ncture  of  " 
resembling  more  nearly  tlie  tigure  of  a  Gr 
that  of  Parrhasius  was  more  in  accordano 
form  of  a  divinity,  as  we  find  them  expresMd^^ 
ot'  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
and   in  many  other  Greek  statues.      [Pi 
There  are  notices  of  many  of  Euphfanor's  wotkib 
in g  and  in  sculpture.     Ho  painted  in  encaustic. 
three  noble  pictures  by  him  at  Ephesus — a  grotipl 
phers  in  consultation,  clothed  in   the  pafliiiin,  i 
general  sheathing  his  sword,  probably  a 
Jcigned  insanity  of  Ulysses  j  Ulysses  was  i 
plough,  with  a  horse  and  an  ox  under  the  i 
probably  Palamedes  with  the  infant  Tele 
dueed — an  admirable  8ubjc*<*t  for  a  pietorabJ 
brated  works,  however,  were  a  picture  of  i 
and  a  Battle  of  Mantinca,  painted  in  the  I 
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painted,  accord injr  to  Plutarch,  wiih  a  degree  f 
;it  represented  CryiluSj  the  son  of  Xenophon,  | 
p>mc  Athenian  horse,  defeatinij  the  I^cotiims 
ildfi?^  who  13  Kiid  to  have  been  skin  by  iiryU 
PJiny,  and  Pausanias  call  it  a  cavalry  fi^ht ; 
C.  362. 

fti  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  Eustathuis  relates  the 
bte  : — ^ Whilst  the  picture  was  in  progress  Eu- 
tndering-  about  Athens  at  a  loss,  for  a  model 
*,  when  happening  to  pass  the  door  of  the 
le  heard  repeated  tlic  celebrated  lines  of 
i  529), 

^  and  ]^v«  rh«  nod  of  acnstiI  with  bia  dvk  ejrbrowt, 

jprial  loelu  of  the  king  were  «lmken 

Wb«ad/ 

Jr  exclaimed,  I  have  found  a  model!  and  w0it 
ed  the  bead  accordingly.  However,  occording- 
htinnis,  he  bestowed  so  much  cure  upon  the 
He,  thftt  he  exhausted  himself^  and  being  un- 
le  head  of  Jupiter  above  it,  he  is  su'd  to  have 
Inpian  Jupiter  of  Phidias.  A  similar  criticism 
ts,  witli  perhaps  as  little  truth,  has  been  often 
fing  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  'Last  Supper' 
Shi  Vinci :  Liouardo  is  said  to  have  taken  so 
h  the  heiwl  of  St,  John  that  he  was  forced  to 
If  Sonour  unfinished,  in  despair  of  surfmssing 
Euphninor*s  most  celubral^jd  work  in  sculpture 
ll  taris,  which  was  praised,  says  Pliny,  for 
pipDic  time  the  judge  of  the  goddesses,  the 
pmd  even  the  s^Iayer  of  Achilles.  Fliny  men- 
a)  statues  by  Euphranor,  which  were  at  Rome. 
ji  on  symmetry  and  on  colours, 
*.  Nat.  xxxiv.  8,  19;  xxiv.  ii.  40;  Quintilian, 
kti,  10,  3 ;  Plutflrch,  De  Glor.  Aihcn.  2 ; 
J  Eufltttthius,  Ad  Iliad.  ^  i,  529  j  Valerius  Max- 

i) 

UA  (from  ib^pafTiay  *  delight*),  a  genus  of 
ilg  to  the  natural  order  ScrophiilariaccBe  or 
U  It  has  a  camiwinulate  4*cleft  calyx  ;  the 
t  corolla  galcate  emarginatCj  the  lower  larger, 
the  middle  lobe  eraarginate ;  4  stamens  fertile, 
\  of  the  upper  anthers  with  a  long  spur ;  the 
^-ovate,  compressed,  emarginate,  with  entire 
ids  few. 

f,  Euphrasy,  Eyebright,  has  ovate  or  cordatc- 
iile  serrate  leaves,  the  corolla  glabrouSj  the  lobes 
p  emarginate,  of  the  up[)er  lip  patent  si nua te- 
thers unequally  mucronate,  hairy.  It  is  from 
ligh,  and  b  a  native  of  the  heatlis  and  jiastures 
i  Himalaya  mountuins,  Cashmere,  and  all  the 
'  It  if  common  in  Great  Britain.  This  species 
ihject  to  variation.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  or 
or  cordate-tri angular,  with  the  teeth  acute  or 
ng  or  spreading.  The  capsule  also  varies  much 
lerc  is  scarcely  a  character  jjcrmanent  except 
\  of  the  corolla.  This  clegunt  little  plant  has 
t  and  aromatic  flavour,  and  has  been  employefl 
ane,  particularly  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Its 
m plaints  seems  to  have  originated  in  its  bright 
id  when  the  doctrine  of  signs  and  seals  pre- 
I  supposed  to  indicate  its  value  in  brightening 
liougn  it  ha5  lately  fallen  into  disuse,  its  astrin- 
tndoubtedly  of  value  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
jQK plain  the  fact  that  Profe<»or  Kranichfeld  has 
t>etng  useful  in  catarrhal  auctions  of  the  eye. 
1  jtiiee  and  distilled  water  of  I  his  plant  have 
\  in  which  it  has  been  employed. 
t$  lias  tlie  leaves  narrowed  from  the  base, 
f- lanceolate,  remotely  serrate^  the  floral  leaves 
le  flowers,  the  corolla  pubescent,  the  ltil>ea  of 
iblong  obtuse,  the  anthers  with  2  equal  [joints, 
i  native  of  Europe,  and  is  abundant  in  Great 
flows,  com-fields,  and  waate  places.  This  plant 
Odontites  of  Hudson,  and  toe  Odontites  rubra 

Cveral  other  species  of  Euphrasia;   although 
lone  of  them  wdl  grow  well  in  culti\'ation. 
Mantioi  of  British  Botamj  ;   Lindley,  Flora 

Jlrom  f^,  and  xo^'f ,  iroJor,  a  foot),  Latreille's  fifth 
Herous  Colcoptera.  The  great  size  of  the  pos- 
n  many  insects  of  this  family,  gives  rise  to  the 
fbe  genus  ISagra^  many  species  of  which ^  re- 


markable for  brilliant  red,  purjjle,  and  green  colours^  are 
brought  from  the  East,  and  the  genus  Crisceris^  are  types  of 
suiKlivisions  of  the  fanjilv, 

EUPOMPUS.     [Famphilvs,  P,  C] 

EU'RYALE  (after  one  of  the  Gorgons,  in  allusion  to  thft  1 
threatening  armed  ap|>earance  of  the  plant),  a  genus  of  ]>lanli  J 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Nymjinis-acete.  It  has  a  ealyn^  I 
of  4  scf»ak  inserted  in  the  tonis  and  adhering  to  it ;  16-281 
j>etals;  numerous  stamens;  1(5-20  carpels;  the  fmit  half»j 
inferior  arising  from  the  sejjals,  jxitals  and  stamens  adhering  I 
half-way  up.  There  b  but  one  sjjccies  of  this  genus,  E.feroXfX 
which  is  an  elegant  aquatic  covered  all  over  with  prickles  witln  f 
large  jieltate  orbicular  leaves,  and  bluish  purple  or  violok| 
flowers,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  yellow  water-lily.  It  f 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies  in  the  lakes  Gumtoe  and  Gogrs,! 
also  in  the  province  of  Kianang  in  China.  This  plant  presents! 
a  very  singular  ap|M?aninco.  Its  j>etiolcs  and  calyxes  are  hispiill 
with  slitf  prickli^s.  The  leaves  arc  alxjut  a  fc)ot  in  diamt  *L'r,  I 
The  root  or  rootstock  contains  starch,  which  may  be  sepaiatecl 
as  food,  or  the  root  may  be  eaten^  as  is  done  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  districts  where  it  grows. 

In  cultivation,  this  plant  must  be  kept  in  water  in  a  hot- 
bed or  .«tove.  It  will  produce  seeds  if  the  pollen  of  the 
anthers,  when  it  is  in  full  bloom,  be  shaken  on  ibe  stigmas. 
It  can  only  be  propagated  by  means  of  its  seeds, 

(Don,  iJictionfiry  of  Gardening,) 

EURYNOT'US,  a  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes*  from  Ike 
limestone  of  Burdic  House  and  the  shales  of  Ncwhavcn* 
(Agassi/,.) 

EURYU'CRINUS,  agemjsof  fossil  Crinoidea,  from  the 
mountain  limestone.     (Phillips.) 

EURY'PTERUS  (Harlan),  a  singular  genus  of  fossil  Crus 
tacea,  from  North  America  and  Scotland .  E.  Scoulcri  occurs 
in  carboniferous  limestone  at  Kirkton,  near  Glasgow. 

EUSEBIUS  (Et'fft^ios),  bishop  of  Emesa  in  Phoenicia, 
was  bom  in  the  neighlwurhcKKl  of  E<le£sa,  and  belonged  to  a 
very  illustrious  family.  He  was  from  his  early  youth  in- 
structed ill  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  had 
the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  time.  He  afterwards 
devoted  himself  lo  the  study  of  theology  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Eusobius  of  Cacsarea  and  Patrophilus  of  Scy- 
thojwiis.  However^  as  he  w  ished  to  avoid  being  appointed  to 
any  ecclesiastical  otlic'c  too  eorly,  he  went  to  Alexandria  to 
spend  some  time  in  the  study  of  philosophy.  On  his  return 
from  Alexandria  he  stayed  for  fiume  time  at  Antiocb,  and 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Flaecillus,  the  bishop  of 
that  place.  In  a.i>.  341  Athanasius  was  deprivetl  by  the 
the  Synod  of  Antioch  of  his  bishopric  of  Alcxandriai  and 
EusebiuSj  to  whom  it  was  offered,  refused  it,  though  soon 
after  he  accepted  the  bisho])ric  of  Emesa.  During  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  ordination  the  people  of  EmeM  rose  against 
him,  charging  him  with  pursuing  mathematics  and  magic* 
Etjsebius  took  to  flight,  and  for  a  time  he  staye<l  with  his 
friend  Georgius,  bishop  of  Laodicca^  but  aftenvards  he  re- 
turned to  Emesa,  where  he  was  tolerated,  owing  to  the  influ- 
!  ence  of  his  friend  Georgius.  He  died  at  Antioch  in  a.u, 
360.  Eusebius  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  emperor  Con 
stantiu5,  who  is  said  to  have  Ix^cn  accompimied  by  him  on 
several  military  expediuons.  Some  of  bis  contemporaries 
charged  hiin  with  favouring  the  Sabellian  heresies  ;  but 
Sozomen  thinks  that  this  accusation  was  suggested  to  his 
enemies  only  liy  their  envy  of  his  great  virtues.  Hieronymus 
even  calls  him  the  ringleader  of  the  Arian  party,  a  strong 
expression,  which,  from  the  pen  of  Hieronymua,  must  l>e 
taken  with  great  caution,  for  as  ht  a^  wc  know,  all  that  can 
b«  said  i«  that  Eusebius  had  a  leaning  towards  the  views  of 
the  semi-Arians,  Euscbius  was  a  man  of  a  very  cultivated 
mind  and  greai  elo<iuencc  :  be  wrote  a  great  number  of  works 
which  were  well  received  by  his  contemporaries ;  but  i\l\  of 
them  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  said  still  to  exist  in 
MS.  in  a)me  libraries.  (Socrates,  Hist,  Ecck^,  ii.  9  ;  Sozo- 
men,  iii.  6;  Hieronym.,  Be  Scriptor,  91  ;  Nicephorus,  ix. 
5.)  His  Lite  written  by  his  friend  Georgius  of  Antioch  is 
lost.  There  exists,  under  the  name  of  Eusebius,  a  collection 
of  fifty  homilies,  which  were  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  J.  Gagncius,  Paris,  1547  (reprinted  at  Paris,  1561,  8vo., 
aiid  at  Antwerp,  1555);  but  all  critics  agree  that  these 
homilies  are  the  prodticiions  of  a  much  later  age  than  that  of 
Eusebiua  of  Emesa. 

(Cave,  nUtoria  Liternria,  vol.  i.  p.  156,  &c.  ;  Fabriciiw, 
Biblinth.  Grace,  vii.  p.  412,  he.) 

EVA'GORAS  (EtVayoprtg),  king  of  SalamU  in  the  bland 
of  Cyprus,  from  n.c.  410  to  375.     His  family^  the Tcucrktie, 
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Jiad  been  deprived  of  the  government  of  Salamig  by  a  Phcp- 
nirian^  Abdymon,  who,  with  the  view  of  securing  hinisolf 
against  the  Greeks,  placed  his  usurped  kingdom  under  the  ' 
ppnteetion  of  Persia,  and  promistKl  to  reduce  the  whtjle  island 
under  the  Persian  dominion.  DurinE'  the  rei^  of  the  usur|>er, 
Evugonu  spent  his  boyhood  at  $alamis  without  bein§:  molested ; 
but  when  the  usurper  had  lieen  mnnlered  h^  one  of  the 
Cyprian  nobles^  Evagoraa  fled  to  Soli  in  Cdiek,  for  the 
murderer^  in  order  to  seeiire  the  throne  to  himself,  was 
anxiou5  to  get  rid  of  Evigoras  also,  who  was  tlien  a  very  ! 
promiiiing  youth,  unf!  distinguished  for  his  intellect  as  well  ! 

as  Iwidily  strengtlv.  However^  E^-aporas  resolved  to  recover  '  then  at  un  advanced  age,  he  was  murdered  by  & 
the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  and,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  wife  had  been  seduced  by  a  son  of  Efi^raft. 
fifty  faithful  friends,  he  iriadc  a  descent  upon  Cyprus,  de- 
feated his  enemies,  and  fully  accomplished  his  ohjecl,  u.c. 
410.  I  Socrates,  to  whom  we  are  tliiefly  indeblcd  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Evagoras,  describes  him  as  a 
man  of  ^reat  talent  as  an  administrator:  he  restored  the  fbrti- 
iications  and  the  harbour  of  Salamis,  femlt  ships,  and  endea- 
voured to  establish  commerce ;  but  his  great  ambition  seems  j  likewise  king  of  Salaxais^  and,  so  fkr 


caused  in  the  FerEian  army,  rendered  it 
defend  himself,  and  Orontes  was  induced  tffl 
with  Evagoras,  in  which  the  latter  wu  i 
Salamis,  on  condition  of  hla  payin|r  an 
oi>eying  the  commands  of  the  kinz  of  P< 
did  not  sanction  the  peace,  and  Tiribazus,  i 
(0  his  former  post,  was  ordered  to  continue  tfeei 
Evagoras  maintained  his  position;  and  thevirj 
which  ksied  for  ten  years^  from  b.c.  385  to  37M 
10  «  close  very  honourable  to  Ei^agoms.     Ho 
survive  the  eonclueion  of  the  peace,  for  in  M 


married  to  Leto,  by  whom  Lo  was  the  fauierofal 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nicoeles.    f  ^   *' 
IfSod.,  xiv,  39,  98/110;   xv.  2^9,  47  : 
176;  Pausanias,  i.  3.  2;  Xenophon    Ir 
totle,  Pdi't,  V,  8  ;  Lucian,  Pro  /? 
From  til  is  Evagoras  we  must  di 


to  have  been  to  establish  Greek  manners  and  literature  in  his 
kingdom,  Hcnw  many  a  Greek  exile,  esjiecially  Athenian, 
found  a  welcome  reception  there ;  and  Conoii,  after  the 
battle  of  iEfrospotami,  in  d.c.  405,  was  most  hospitably 
received  by  Evagoras,  But  he  could  not  hope  permanenrly 
to  improve  the  conditiou  of  his  kinjjdom  witnout  previously 
securing  himself  against  any  attacks  of  the  Persians.  Through 
the  mediiition  of  Ctesias,  the  physician  of  Cuidus,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  King  Artaxerxes  II.  and  Evagoras, 
in  consequence  of  which  Evagoras  supported  the  Persiuns 
with  money  and  ships  in  tlieir  v^-ar  against  Laced aimon,  and 
was  afterwards  hcmoured  by  the  AOienians  with  a  statue 
and  the  Attic  franchise.  The  friendly  relation  with  Persia, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  for  Evagoras  had  enlarged  his 
kingdom,  ]»artly  by  iiersuatling  the  towns  of  Cyprus,  and 
imrfiy  by  force.  This  was  against  the  interests  of  Persia; 
several  towns  solicited  the  protection  of  Artaierxes,  who 
wta  prevailed  upon  to  declare  Mar  against  his  vasfaL 
Hccatonmus,  a  dynast  of  Caria,  received  the  command  of 
the  Persian  fleets  and  Autophradates  that  of  the  arniy ;  and 
aceordisg  to  some  accounts  Artaxcrxcs  himself  went  to 
Cjrpms,  B.C.  39 L  Evagoras  was  supported  by  the  Athenians 
with  ships,  and  other  friends  advanced  him  money.  But 
his  small  fleet  was  captured  by  the  Spartan  Tekutias,  almost 
as  soon  as  it  had  left  the  harliour  of  Salami^.  Notwith- 
standing this  misforlune  the  Persians  made  no  progress,  pro- 
bably becaiX'^e  Hecatumnus  had  already  entered  into  a  secret 
understanding  with  Evagoras.  In  the  meantime  Evagoras 
concluded  an  a!liitnee  with  King  A  cons  of  Egypt,  and  in  bx. 
388  he  received  from  the  Athenians  a  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Chabrias.  Thus  strengthened,  Evagoras  In  a  short 
time  made  him.^df  master  of  nearly  al!  Cyprus^  ravaged 
Phcenicia,,  and  induced  Cilicia  to  revolt  against  Per^sia. 
Artaxerxes,  who  had  reason  to  dread  the  further  progress  of 
Evagoras,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Spartan  Antalcida^, 
B.C.  370,  ill  which  Cyprus  wns  recoguiseu  as  a  province  of 
tlie  Pcrsiim  empire.  The  Athenians  accortlingly  recalled 
Chahrias  and  ilie  fleet  they  had  scut  to  the  assistance  of 
Evafjoni5,  who  nevertheless  refused  to  submit  to  Persia,  rely- 
ing us  be  did  on  the  aid  of  Acoris.  Artaxerxea  made  great 
preparaliooH  for  war.  Evagoras  was  not  wunting  either  in 
courage  or  in  the  means  of  defending  himself,  and  although 
the  Persians  landed  an  army  in  Cypnis>  Evagoras  contrived 
to  cut  off  their  sunplies,  which  caused  an  insurrection  in  tiie 
Persitm  camp;  ana  Evagoras,  who  had  increased  his  fleet  to 
200  sail,  ventured  upon  a  sea-fight  off  Citiuni^  but  he  was  de- 
frated.and  lost  many  of  his  ships.  Sal  am  is  was  now  block- 
aded by  the  Persians  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  Evagoras  felt  tliat 
without  foreign  assistance  he  must  be  lost.  lie  therefore  left 
the  comnumd  at  Salitmis  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Pnytagoras, 
and  went  to  Egypt  to  induce  Acoris  to  assist  him  agaioet  the 
common  enemy  ;  but  he  was  disapfxjinted  in  his  hopes.  He 
received  indeed  a  sum  of  money,  but  as  it  was  insufficient 
he  entered  into  negotiations  for  peaoe,  hoping  that  he  might 
yet  obtain  advantageous  terms.  But  Tiribazua,  the  commander 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  demanded  that  Evagoras  should  give  up 
all  the  towns  in  Cyprus,  t^y  an  annual  tribute  for  his  little 
kin^^dom  of  Salamis,  and  consider  the  king  of  Persia  as  his 
master*  The  negotiittions  were  broken  off,  but  Evagoras 
benefited  by  the  jealousy  between  the  Persian  commanders ; 
for  Orontcf?,  ono  of  them,  contrived  to  throw  suspicion  on  the 
coiiduot  of  Tiribaaus,  in  consequence  of  which  Tiribazus  was 
recdlJed  md  aircsted,  Some^  disturbaaceft  vrticli  'ft^jre Aliftteby 


ccmed,  may  nave  been  either  a  son  or  _ 
Evagoras,     He  was  dejirived  of  hli  king 
tagoras^  but  recovered  it  in  b.c.  350,  witi 
Persia.   Soon  after  however,  some  ealumni* 
ing  l>eeii  brought  before  the  Persian  king,  1 
second  time  by  Protagoras.     Evagtjnis 
justifying  himself  before  the  king,  but 
pjility  he  received  a  satrapy  as  a  com  pen 
uuetice  of  his  bad  administration  he  was  ob*  ^ 
fled  to  Cypojs,  but  was  orertakea  sind  put 
dorus,  Kvi.  42,  46.) 

EVAPORATION  is  the  transformation  of  ^ 
stance  into  a  gaseous  state  by  the  actiou  of  1 
to  circumstances  the  effect  may  take  pla4^  slowly] 
any  apimrent  movement  of  the  surface  of   the  E 
wliich  tile  vaixiur  rises,  or  it  may  take  place  rmgid 
accompmied  oy  an  ebullition.  * 

If  any  liquid  be  placed  in  an  open  ve^^l,  it 
gradually  to  diminish  in  quantity  by  a 
evaporation,  and  it  will  at  lengtn  tfisai 
vapour  proceeding  from  the  same  liquia 
evidently  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  exp 
but,  with  equal  teuiperatureSj  the  escape  of  vi^ 
ferent  liquids  will  be  found  to  take  place  witlT  i 
grees  of  rapidity.    An  evaporation  of  tiic  watenl.  ^ 
of  tht*  earth  is  going  on  at  all  times,  and  o^^cr  ibe  i 
an  ocean  the  aqueous  vapour  held  in  the  atmasiih 
to  an  enormous  i|uantity :  much  of  this  vapour  w 
to  the  earth  in  dew»  nun,  &c.,  but  it  is  profat 
tttmoHjihere,  at  any  place,  is  never  entirely  tree  ii 

The  whole  quantity  of  vapour  which  nset  fl 
having  a  given  surface  appears  to  depend  u|»on  I 
tare  of  the  liquid  ;  but,  m  a  given  tune  ana  in  i 
it  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  wit 
drpiesa  or  moisture  :  in  dry  weatlier,  even  in 
the  evaporation  is  more  considerable  than  in  dtai 
but  it  is  greatest  when  the  atmosphere  b  l>oth  drj 
At  equal  temperatures,  in  a  close  vessel,  the  ei 
the  same  whether  the  vessel  containing  the  Ik 
also  air  or  have  the  air  exhausted  from  it ;  but  ' 
case  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  a  given  degril 
capable  of 'raising  occupies  the  upj^er  part  of  the 
mediately,  wherea.-^  in  the  former  a  oertain 
before  that  quantity  is  disengaged. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  qu 
evapomted  in  the  ooen  air,  in  a  givca  time,  the 
being  calm,  Dr.  Dal  ton  suppendea  mmlc  In  a  cylia 
of  tin  fnim  one  end  of  the  bcu^^^  ui  a  balanCfi  j 
successively  to  different  degrees  of  tempen 
weighed  the  water  before  and  after  eacn  c 
the  continuance  of  which  the  temjjeniturc  ' 
the  difference  divided  by  the  number  of 
that  tcmf)Grature,  the  weight  of  ihe  water  e^ 
minute   from   the    etpo^ed  surface.      At  ibe 
(212"  Fahr.)  the  evaporation  of  water  from 
of  surface  was  found  to  be  equal  to  4'244  l 
and  at  a  temperature  expreesed  by  138"  one  |^ 
l>etween   these  limits  tne  quantitiea  of  the  j 
square  inch,  in  grains,  are  nearly  prop  ^^^ 

in  inches^  of  the  columns  of  incrcury,  whoi^  ' 
equivalent  to  the  elastic  forces  of  the  vapour  at  i 
lemj>eratures. 

In  these  experimenti  no  allowaiice  wit  i 


e 


I  Tipottr  prCTiouslj  oiifiting  m  ihe  atmoepheref 

I  beings  very  fmaJl  comi)ared  with  tli^  elastic  force 

ipoor  raintf  from  the  water  at  such  tempemtures. 

r.   baJton*  taking /to  represent  the  elastic  force  of 

iAk  thus  Atmosphere  when  at  the  point  of  saturation,  and 

llJbe  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  in  the  actuiil  state  of 

here,  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  both  caaes  bein^ 

I  is  indicat*?d  by  the  thermometer  at  the  time  of  the 

At ;  found  that  the  quantity  of  evaporation  from  a 

of  nurface,  at  such  tempcFature^  was  proportional 

And  might  l>e  expressed  by  ^-J^(/— /')-   (Man- 

fim^  voL  6,)     The  evaporation  from  ice  has  been 

d  by  e3Cf)cnmcnt  both  by  Dalton  and  Cay-Lussac^ 

to  Ix?  enual  in  quantity  to  that  which^  by  coniputa- 

take  place  from  water  at  the  same  tempo rature» 

Dalton  we  owe  also  the  discovery,  admitting  how- 

'  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  has  no  in- 

i  eraporatjon,  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  raised  from 

tirfttce   of  any  liquid,  at  a   given    temperature^   is 

»p3rttonal  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  vanour  at  that 

J ;  therefore,  if  the  elastic  forces  of  trie  vapours 

liquids  were  correctly  a-w^rtai ried  ^  a  near  ap- 

a,  at  least,  mig^ht  be  made  to  the  amount  of  evapo- 

thiHe  liquids*     At  a  temperature  equal  to  212" 

the   elastic   force  of    the    vapour    from    water    is 

to  ihe  weig-ht  of  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches 

( elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  one  kind  of  alcohol ^ 

Ight  of  a  cohimn  68  inches  hiirh ;  and  that  of  the 

rHoe  kind  of  aether,  to  the  weight  of  a  column  219 

by  Mr.  Faraday  that,  at  temperatures  above  60 

Lx*«  (Fahr.),  there  is  a  f^mall  evaporation  from  nier- 

r  temperatures  he  could  detect  none ;  and  he 

I,  below  the  temperatures  just  oientioned,  the 

of   the   jMirlicles  of  mercurial   vapour  exceeds  their 

bir**.     In  this  material,  as  well  as  in  all  tic|uid:s  which 

f-i    '  rdtures,  the  elastic  forte  of  the  vapour  is 

incarid,  forcxample^  IjoiJs  at  500**  (Fahr,), 

elki^iif'   trine  of  its  vaf)our  at  u  t^mfjorature  equid  to 

only  equal  In  tfuit  of  water  at  1 10".     Solid  su*>5tance« 

of  such  low  elasticities,  that  the  highest  natural 

einnot  convert   them    into  vai^ur;    aud   hence 

r.r.*,..i,jff^s  that  the  atmosphere  does  not  contain 

ly  or  metal  lie  su I  (stances. 

ir  ill  which  a  body  jiassing  from  a  liquid  to 

H      I      In  reby  an  i  ncn^ase  of  tc  m  [>pmty  re,  and 

rk  ir;ii   (  !><>  ia  afforded  in  the  freeznig^  of  water. 

Vlbtiiig  in  a  liquid  stale,  water  has  had  its  tempe- 

'  10  low,  that  a  Ftthreuheit*«  thermometer  in  it 

fM)  tnore  than  5^ ;  but  on  biAw^  made  to  crystallize, 

ion  or  otherwise,  su  much  caloric  was  immediately 

\\\'A\  the  thermometer  rose  lo  32",     But  when,    by 

It  linuid  i5  transformed  into  a  vapour,  heat  is 

I  a  tnermometer  in  the  liquid  indjojites  a  deprcs- 

riiture,  or  the  liquid  l^ecomes  cooled.     In  India, 

1  by  exposing  water  during  the  night  in  flat  un- 

n   vessels   resting^   u|ion   any  imj>erfectly   con* 

uinces,  as  sugur-canes,  dry  stems  of  niai7,e,  and 

The   dryness   of  the  air    allows   a   considerable 

to  lake  place,  and  a  thin  film  of  ice  is  produced. 

iS4*<  arc  employi34l   in    other  countries  for  the 

reducing'  the  temperature  of  liquids.     [Cooler, 

ilie  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  a 
►  pfvvents,  in  a  great  dejrree,  the  evaporation  from  taking* 
^  thi*  fHinversion  of  a  liquid  into  a  vapour  is  therefore 
jihichij?  tlie  vessel  cfmtaining  the  liquid  under 
f  an  air-pump  and  extracting  the  air :  but  the 
,  t  r^  by  its  elastic  force  on  the  surface  of  the 
;».  I'vs,  at  least  for  a  time^  the  tiscajie  of  more 
I  quimtity ;  consequently  the  coobnp  process 
3y  accelerated  by  employing' some  means  of  al> 
.  :..v  vujKJur  as  fast  as  it  h  formed,  thus  allowing'  the 
(Sop  to  ^  on  without  imf>ediment.  The  means  of 
thing  tnis  end  were  discovcR^  by  Sir  John  Leslie, 
t*ed  a  sbidlow  open  vessel  containing"  sulphuric  acid 
]c  of  lime  along  with  the  vessel  containing  the  water 
ih  an  evaporation  was  to  take  place  under  the  receiver 
•pump ;  when  the  vapour  was  alisorbed  as  it  rose, 
water  was  speedily  converted  into  ice.  [FbjuEziwg 
Ti'S,  P,  C.  S* ;  see  also  CRTOi*noRL"S,  P.  C.  S.] 
lii*  liottle  containing  water  be  cove«*e<l  wilh  a  clotii 
kept  constantly  wet  by  the  application  of  water  the 


evaporation  from  the  wet  cloth  will  K»on  diminish  the  tern* 
peraturc  of  the  water  which  is  in  the  bottle.  A  simila:  cHect 
IS  produced,  but  in  a  higher  degree,  on  moistening  the  bottle 
with  some  spirit^  as  alcohol  \  and  if  a  cloth  dipped  in  ali^hol 
be  applied  to  the  ball  of  a  thermometer,  the  mercury  in  Ihe 
tube  will  descend  while  the  evaporation  continues :  tlie  cool- 
ing is  found  to  l>e  so  much  greater  as  the  spirit  is  more  vola- 
tile ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  greatest  when  letber  is  cm- 
ployed. 

The  degree  of  cold  thus  produced  is  increased  by  any  means 
which  will  accelerate  the  evaporation :  thus,  by  wxapping  a 
piece  of  linen  dipped  in  a^her  round  the  ball  q^  a  mercurial 
thermometer  and  exposing  the  apparatus  lo  a  current  of  air, 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  has  been  made  to  fall  as  much  as  45 
de|rrees.  Ut,  Cullen  {Eaayx,  Physical  and  Literary)  of 
Eginbui^h  put  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  a  thin  glass 
tube  which  was  suspended  in  a  vessel  containing  aether ;  and 
then,  on  placing  the  apparatus  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  and  rapidly  e I haus ting  the  air,  the  evaporation  of  tlie 
a?ther  causecf  such  a  diminution  of  heat  in  the  water  that 
it  was  converted  into  ice.  By  a  similar  process,  using 
sulphuret  of  carbon  instead  of  aether,  Dr.  Marcet  (PhiL  Draits., 
1813)  succeeded  in  freezing  mercury, 

EVERDINGEN,  ALDERT  VAN,  a  very  able  Duteh 
landscape  painter  and  etciier,  bom  at  Alkmaar  in  1G21.  He 
studied  under  Roland  Savory  and  Peter  Molyn,  known  as  the 
Cavaliere  Tempesta,  and  he  surt)Ossed  them  both.  The  wild 
and  the  ruggea  is  the  prevalent  style  of  h\i  land  sea  ][>es,  and 
chiefly  from  Norwegian  scenery ;  he  siient  upwards  of  a  year 
in  Norway^  and  took  the  greatest  delight  in  sketching  the 
wild  scenery  of  its  rugged  coast.  Evcrdingen  was  excellent 
also  in  sea-storms,  and  in  all  iiis  workis  showed  himself  a 
master  of  aerial  perepeclive.  Some  of  his  fine  forests  are  ex- 
tremely true  and  picturesque,  and  he  excelled  in  figures  and 
animals.  He  died  at  Alkmaar  in  1675.  Evcrdingen *fl  etcYiings 
are  numerous,  but  R'arce ;  among  them  are  a  series  of  one 
hundred  Norwegian  landscapes,  and  a  scries  of  ii(Vy-srx  ori- 
ginal illustrations  to  the  celebrated  Dutch  fable  of  *  Reynard 
the  Fox  :'  bis  plates  are  generally  marked  A.  V.  E. 

Aldert's  elder  brother,  Ci£sar  van  Everdingen^  was  likc' 
wise  a  clever  painter,  aitd  an  architect  j  he  painted  history 
and  portrait.  He  was  bom  at  Alkmaar  in  1606,  and  died 
therein  1679, 

(Houbraken,  Graote  Schouimrg^  &c.  ;  Bartscb,  PetBttte- 
Graveur. ) 

EV ERNIA.     [Liverworts,  P>  C.  8.] 

EVIDENCE.  [EvjuEXcis,  P.  C]  in  1843  an  act  wa« 
jjflssed  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85),  entitled  *  An  Act  for  improving 
the  Law  of  Evidence/  which  enacts,  *  Tliat  no  person  offered 
as  a  witness  shall  hereafter  be  excluded  by  reason  of  inca* 
pocity  from  crime  or  interest  from  giving  evidence,  either  in 
person  or  by  deposition,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
court,  on  the  trial  of  any  issue  joined,  or  of  any  matter  or 
question  or  on  any  innuiry  arising  in  any  suit,  action,  or  pro- 
ceeding, civil  or  crimmal,  in  any  court,  or  before  any  judge, 
jury,  sheriff,  coroner,  magistrate,  officer,  or  person  havings 
by  law  or  by  consent  of  parties,  authority  to  hear,  receive, 
and  examine  evidence ;  but  that  every  person  so  oftered  may 
and  shall  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  on  oatb,  or  solemn 
affirmation  in  thofe  cases  wherein  affirmation  is  by  law  re- 
ceivable, notwithstanding  that  such  person  may  or  shidl  have 
an  interest  in  the  matter  in  question,  or  in  the  event  of  the 
trial  of  any  issue,  matter,  question,  or  injury,  or  of  the  suit, 
action,  or  proceeding  in  which  he  is  oftbred  as  a  witness,  and 
notwithstanding  that  such  person  ofiered  as  a  witness  may 
have  been  previously  convicted  of  any  crime  or  ort'ence :  pro- 
vided that  this  act  sliall  not  render  competent  any  ()arty  to 
any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  inflividiially  named  in  the 
record,  or  any  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  or  tummt  of  pn^mises 
^ught  to  be  recovered  in  ejectment,  or  the  landlord  or  other 
iMjrson  in  whose  right  any  defendant  in  replevin  tnfty  miike 
connizanoe,  or  any  person  in  whose  immediate  and  intiividual 
beMf  any  action  may  be  brought  or  defended,  either  whtilly 
or  in  part,  or  the  husband  or  wile  of  such  peraoiw  w»poctively ; 
provided  also,  that  this  ad  shall  not  repeal  any  orovisiori  in  a 
certain  act  passed  in  the  aeision  of  parliament  holden  m  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  miycsty  und  in  ihe  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  present  mi\icsly,  inntuhd  *'  An  Ait  f(ir 
the  Amendment  of  the  Lii\*s  with  h^j^jhm  i  lo  \V itU :  "  provided 
that  in  courts  of  equity  any  drfcndunt  lo  any  ciiuse  jKudwig 
in  any  such  court  may  W  eVumiiUNl  nt  a  witness  on  the  t^ehalf 
of  the  plaintiff  or  of  an?  co  lielciidttnt  in  any  «ich  cause, 
saving  just  exceptions ;  and  that  any  interoit  which  such  do- 
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fdidant  90  to~W examined  may  have  in  the  matters  or  nnj'of 
the  matters  in  question  in  the  cause  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
just  exception  to  the  testimony  of  such  defendant^  but  shall 
only  be  considered  as  affectingr  or  tending  to  affect  the  creel  it 
of  such  defendant  as  a  witness,'  This  act  does  not  extend  to 
Seotlami 

It  is  provided  by  numerous  glatiite-s  that  various  certificates, 
official  and  public  documentSi  and  certified  copies  of  such 
documents,  are  to  be  received  in  courts  of  justicr:?,  but  in  some 
cases  a  difficulty  was  experienced  In  proving  that  such  docu- 
ments were  genuine.  In  1845  an  act  ww&  therefore  passed  (S  &  9 
Vict.  e.  113J  which  provides  that  in  future  official  and  other 
documents  *  sludl  respectively  be  admitted  in  evidence,  pro- 
vided they  respectirely  purport  to  be  iealed  or  impressed 
with  a  stamp,  or  sealed  and  signed,  or  signed  alone,  as 
required,  or  impressed  with  a  stamp  and  signed,  as  directed 
by  the  respective  acts  made  or  to  be  hcreatler  made,  without 
any  proof  of  the  seal  or  stamp,  where  a  seal  or  stamp  is  neces- 
sary, or  of  the  signature,  or  of  the  oftieial  ehuractcr  of  the 
person  appearing  to  have  signed  the  same,  and  without  any 
further  proof  thereof  in  every  case  in  which  the  original 
record  could  have  been  received  in  evidence,"  This  act 
will  apj^ly  to  the  documents  or  proceedings  of  any  corporation, 
or  joint-stoek  or  other  company,  or  any  certified  copy  of  any 
document,  by-law,  eutry  in  miy  register  or  other  book. 
Courts  of  justice  and  perj«>ns  judicially  acting  are  required  by 
the  act  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  signature  of  the  equity 
or  common  law  judg<^  attached  to  any  decree,  order,  certifi- 
cate, or  other  judicial  or  official  document.  Copies  of  pri- 
vate and  local  and  personal  acta  which  purport  to  be  printed 
by  the  Queen's  printers  are  in  like  manner  admissible^  also 
copies  of  tlie  journals  of  eitlier  llouse  of  Farliainenl,  and 
royal  proclamations  which  purport  to  be  printed  bvtbe  printers 
to  the  crown,  or  by  the  printers  of  either  House o?  Parliiitoent, 
Persons  who  forge  the  seal,  stamp,  or  signature  of  documents, 
or  print  any  private  act  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  are  guilty 
of  felony  and  liable  to  seven  years*  tran5j>ortation,  or  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  less  than  one  and  not  exceeding  three 
years.     The  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

EVO'DIA  (from  ivttiSiay  a  sweet  smell),  a  genua  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rutaeea?.  It  has  the  calyx 
4-fi-parted  ;  4-5  equaJ  ^H?tals ;  4-5  stamens,  smooth  ;  the  fila- 
laents  subulate;  the  anthers  heart-shaped,  moveable;  the 
disk  cup-shapetl,  sinuated  ;  tJxe  ovarv  single,  deeply  5-lobed, 
with  2  collateral  ovules  in  each  celf ;  the  style  single,  very 
short ;  the  stigma  tenmina]|  obtuse';  the  cocci  2-valved,  1- 
seeded,  with  a  separable  2-vmlved  eudi>carp.  The  species  are 
Bhrubs  and  trees,  with  a  grateful  smell. 

M.  fi^rifuga  is  a  tree  and  has  trifoliate  leaves,  the  leaflets 
lanceolate  elliptical,  somewhat  acuminate  ;  the  panicle  terminal, 
downy  ;  the  ovary  simple^  warted.  It  ii?  n  native  ol'tlio  forests  of 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil*  The  bark  and  young 
wood  arc  bitter  and  astringent,  and  are  employed  by  the  me- 
dical practitioners  of  Brazil  as  a  tonic  and  fehrifu^e. 

E.  hortensis  has  simple  or  trifoliate  leaves,  which  are  pu- 
bescent as  well  as  the  hranches.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides.  E,  dn/pacea  has  smooth 
leaflets  and  a  four-seeded  drupaceous  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Caledonia.  The  two  last  are  shrubs.  All  the  species 
are  worth  cultivation  on  account  of  their  agreeable  scent.  They 
may  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  pro- 
]iaj^ated  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  should  be  allowea  to 
strike  root  under  a  handglass  in  heat. 

( Lindlev,  Fhra  Medica ;  Don,  Gardener* s  DicHonanj,) 

EXC^C  A'RIA,  a  genus  of  plunts  belonging  to  the  nutural 
order  Ewphorbiacese*  It  has  monoecious  or  dioecious  amcn- 
tnceous  flowers ;  the  sterile  flowers  nothing  but  stamiuiferous 
hracts ;  the  stamens  7-9,  united  into  about  three  parcels,  all 
connected  at  the  base ;  the  fertile  flowers  with  the  calyx 
3-fid  or  afetent ;  the  style  3-parted  ;  the  cai>sulc  3-coccous. 

E.  Agallocha  is  a  small  crooked  stimted  tree,  with  alternate 
leaves  about  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  stalked  ovate  or 
cortlate,  but  usually  acute  at  tlie  base,  smooth  on  both  sides, 
remotely  and  slightly  serrate,  pointed  with  two  glands  at  the 
base,  and  about  two  inches  long  ;  the  petioles  about  an  inch 
long,  smooth,  channelled  ;  the  stipules  small,  ttnc-polnled. 
The  trunk  of  this  plant  abounds  in  a  virulently  acrid  vnilk, 
which  aet^  as  a  powerful  poison*  Roxburgh  says  that  Mood- 
cutters  who  accidently  injure  this  tree  have  inflammations  and 
ulcerations  on  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  milk  touches. 
Ruuiphius  calls  this  tree  *  Arbor  excaecans,*  and  says  that 
the  Dutch  sailors  who  were  sent  ashore  at  Ambojna  to  cut 
dowa  /iflibcr  becaiue  furiously  inad  from  the  pain  produced 


by  the  juice  of  this  tree  getting:  into  their  i 
of  them  lost  their  sight  aJtogeiher-     This  \ 
various   parts   of  the  continent  of  IndiA,!] 
islands,  es}>ecially  ne^r  the  coast.     Its  sp 
to  have  been  given  it  on  the  suppodtion  1 
plants  that  yielded  the  Agallcxiuni,  or  i 
IS  not  the  case,  and  this  wood  U  yielded  1 
of  plants,     [AQtriLAMi ACEiE,  F.  C,  S.] 

(Lindley,  Fhra  Medica,) 

EXCENTRIC,  or  ECCENTRIC,  in  i 
of  wheel,  or  revolving  cam,  in  which  the^ 
motion  does  not  coincide  with  the  gc 
which  the  periphery  is  not  cireu'ar.      A  J 
such  contrivances,  and  a  representation  of  t 
employed  for  working  the  -alves  of  a  j 
under  Wbriils,  P,  C,  p.  315. 

Exeentrics  of  various  lands  form  an  import] 
clranieal  expedients  for  converting  one  idnd 
another.     They  aiibrd  means  for  fx>n verting  c 
motion,  in  various  ways,  into  alternating  or  j 
linear  motion,  or  into  curvilinear,  though  nr 
They   also   furnish  means  for  producing,] 
speed  of  one  revolving  shaft,  rotatory  i 
varying  speed  in  shafts  placed  in  conin 
illustration  of  such  an  application,    Profeaof  ' 
*  Principles  of  Mechanism/  refers   to  an  ex 
wheel  contrived  hy  Huyghens  to  produce  mm 
pi  ex  movements  of  a  planetarium.      The  tobiflj 
will  illustrate  the  action  of  this  apparatut,  a  wi 
CTown-^hcd|.  which  is  muunted   e^cenUicaUu 


\. 


which  revolves  with  a  uniform  speed,  and  j 
by  it,  and  made  so  long  that  it  may  i»e  a 

that  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  cr 

nearest  to  its  axis,  and  which  describes  in  Itj  i 
indicated  by  the  small  dotted  circle,  coming  inl 
the  pinion  at  b^  or  by  the  opfK>sitc  portion  of  tlf 
which  describes  the  path  indicated  by  the  lirgei 
and  engages  the  pinion  ot  c,  where  it  u  inli 
circle.     As  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  th^ 
the  ]x>int  h  is  little  more  than  one-third  oM 
the  axis  toe,  and  as  the  velocity  of  the  axisM 
it  follows  that  the  pinion  will  be  driven  ncarlyl 
fast  when  in  contact  with  Uiat  port  of  the  ped 
crown-wheel  which  lies  farthest  from  the  axii  at  j 
tact  with  the  part  which  intersects  it  at  *,  whilt 
mediate  portion  of   the  peripher)'  of  the 
im|Mrt  a  different,  but  intermediate  velocity. 
bination  of  wheels  might  be  driven  by  the  p* 
case,  supposing  the  pinion  to  have  a  uniform  \ 
the  crown-wheel,  or  rather  of  its  axis,  i 
variations  might  be  introduced  by 
the  crown- wheel  of  other  than  a  circttlar  foi 

Exeentric^  may  be  driven  by  bands  or 
the  bands  be  \^tj  highly  elaade,  it  is  ne 
stretching  pulley  or  roller,  which  may  be  p 
strap  by  the  action  of  a  weight,  to  mamtain  a  \ 
of  tension. 

EXCENTRIC  WHEELS.     [Whctm,  R  i 

EXCHANGE.  The  rules  by  which  oH 
change  are  conducted  must  be  either  the  simpAt  j 
or  the  chain  rule.     [Chaix  Riilx,  P.  C,  S.] 

In  the  simple  and  direct  operation  nothing 
three  can  be  required.     Thus,  the  czehAnge  ben 
and  Paris  being  25  francs  55  centimes  to  the  ] 
6732  francs  is  converted  into  English 
fourth  term  of  the  following : — 

25-55     :     1     :  :    6732    t     the  \ 
and  139/*  14f.  M.  can  be  converted  into  Froidbt 

1     :     25-55     :  :     139^.  I4r,  tJif. 
But  in  the  cade  of  the  indirect  opezation  of  | 
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I  cowntry  Into  another  through  a  third,  a  double  opc- 
the  rule  of  three  i^  reauisitc,  iwhich  may  be  facili* 
the  nsc  of  the  chain  rule.     Suppose,  for  instance, 
f  exchange  between  London  and  ram  is  25*55  francs 
nd  sterling',  and  that  the  exchange  between   Paris 
■burg  is  100  marks  to  189  francs.      Then,  to  find 
)  arbitrated  vafue  (as  it  is  called)  of  139/.  H#.  6rf.,  re- 
I  to  Hamburjar  through  Paria»  we  have 
100  marks  are  worth     1S9  franca 
25*55  fnmcf       „  I  pound 

139/.  14j.  6<f.     ,,  How  inanv  inarka  ? 

k. however  more  common,  firat  to  establish  an  arbitrated 
[exchangee,  by  putting  \L  in  the  place  of  139/.  14^.  6rf., 
[  deducing  the  value  of  the  Utter  sum.     This  is  more 
bt,  because  it  catablisbca  a  rate  ooce  for  ail  uDtii  the 

\  itnoefit  must  not  content  himself  with  the  simple 
\  abore  giren.  There  are  many  little  matters  of 
\  which  cannot  be  explained  here^  but  which  may  be 
aoch  worka  as  Tate's  *  Commercial  Arithmetic/  and 
ndne* House  Guide'  of  the  same  author. 
I ANGE,  BILL  OF.  [Bill  of  ExcMjuroii,  P.  C] 
CHANGE,  ROYAL,  London,  The  late  Royal  Ei- 
\  which  was  burnt  down  on  the  night  of  January  10, 
Vaa  been  fully  described  under  Royal  Exchafgs, 
The  foundation-^tone  of  the  present  structure  was 
-  Prince  Albert,  January  17,  1842,  and  the  building 
'cled  in  less  than  three  years,  the  new  Royal  Ei* 
D|r  been  opened  October  28,  1844,  by  Qyeen 
^  ■ooofflpatiied  by  Prince  Albert,  and  atteadcd  by  the 
t  officers  of  the  court  and  city, 
architect  was  51  r»  William  Tite.  The  whole  of  the 
of  the  building  is  of  Portland  stone,  except  the  step* 
plinths  of  the  columns  and  pilasters,  which  are  of 
It  is  of  a  simple  oblong  form^  and  stands  nearly 
id  west, 

the  west  end  is  a  portico  octostylc  dlprastyle,  or  of  eight 
u  in  front  and  two  columns  in  jirojection,  or  in  depth, 
here  are  aUo  two  columns  within,  behind  each  tuirfl 
from  the  sides  of  tlio  portico.  The  front  is  deeply 
behind  the  two  middle  columns,  and  in  the  centre  is 
eipal  entrance.  The  ascent  to  the  portico  is  by  nine 
lite  slept  from  the  triangular  area  in  front  where 
^^  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Wellington  is  placed. 
I  csit  front  has  four  columns  in  the  centre,  the  two 
)  colimins  free,  the  two  outer  each  engaged  with  a 
Above  these  columns  is  the  clock-tower,  the  first 
which  is  aquare  with  oniamcnted  pilasters,  the  second 
kfcular  with  Corinthian  columns,  crowued  by  a  dome, 
hDOunled  by  a  vane  formed  of  the  gTasshop[)er  of  the 
pjaJ  Exchange,  whic-h  is  of  copper,  and  eleven  feet 
IS  little  injured  by  the  fire,  and  has  been  repaired 
The  height  to  the  top  of  the  vane  is  177  feet ;  to 
of  the  dome  is  considerably  less.  The  eastern  entrance 
tai^  the  clock-tower.  The  cast  end  is  connected  with 
Pi  by  aemicircular  comers. 

iouth  »ide  is  an  unbroken  tine  of  pilasters  and  bi:Jdly 
|ng  cornice,  crorvincd  by  a  balustrooo  and  attic.  There 
5r  •cmicircular  arches  between  the  pi  lusters,  and  each 
shop  front  on  the  ground  floor  and  window  for 
■bore^  except  near  the  centre,  which  is  recessed,  and 
entrance  from  the  south. 

north  side  differs  considerably  from  the  south.     The 
part  projects  a  little,  and  has  pilaiters  similar  to  tho^ 
south  side,  but  there  lire  no  pilaatcrs  on  what  may  be 
the  wings  of  this  south  Iront     In  the  centre  of  the 
part  b  an  entrance  from  the  north,  opposite  to  the 
UMX.     The  cornice  and  balustrades  are  similar  lo 
the  southf  but  the  line  is  of  course  broken  by  the 
'  ;'jn. 

^  which  li^ht  the  principal  rooms  of  the  Royal 
from  the  extenor,  form  a  single  range,  of  similar 
both  aides  of  the  building,  but  with  considerable  vari- 
ii  the  dctailf . 

llBgth  from  the  portico  west  to  the  columns  east  is  30B 
die  «rtdth  of  the  west  end  is  119  feet,   of  the  cAst  end 
The  portico  is  96  feet  wide  and  74  feet  high   to 
a  of  the  pediment ;   the  columus,  whirh   are  4  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  are  41  feet  high,  including 
[if id  capitiJ. 

the  interior  ta  a  central  quadrangular  area  appropriated 
meetings  of  the  merchants,  170  feet  by  112  feet,  of 
1 1 1  feet  by  55  fe<?t  la  uBCov«red  \  tho  four  covered 
y.  C.  S.,  No,  70; 


sides  form  the  ambulatory,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  divided  hf 
beams  and  pannelling,  and  both  ceiling  and  sides  have  bcett 
painted  in  encaustic  by  Sang,  a  German  artist  and  his  assist* 
anti.  The  quadrangular  front  of  the  ambulatoir  is  formed  of 
semicircular  arches  which  spring  from  square  pillars.  On  tho* 
front  of  each  twllar  jirojects  a  half  column  with  a  plain 
capital,  over  which  are  half  columns  with  Ionic  capitals,  with 
arehes  and  ornamented  windows  between,  and  surmounted  by 
a  cornice  and  pierced  parapet.  Besides  the  central  area,  there 
ia  a  small  court  at  the  oast  end. 

The  principal  floor  is  occupied  by  four  suites  of  apartments,' 
of  whicn  the  east  end  of  the  building  and  the  chief  pirt  of  the 
north  side  is  appropriated  to  the  underwriters*  establishment' 
of  Lloyd's,  and  contains  several  handaome  apartments.     Tho  *  I 
subdcnbers*  room,  which  extends  along  the  east  end,  is  100  {e<^t   ' 
long  by  48  feet  wide  ;  the  commercial  club-room,  for  stranger*  • 
visiting  London  for  mercantile  purpoaea,  t9  oo  the  north  aide, 
80  feet  long:   they  are  two  magnificent  apartments,     Tho 
greater  part  of  the  west  end  is  appropriated  to  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Offices,  and  most  of  the  aooth  aide  is 
occupied  by  the  London  Assurance  Company* 

The  best  view  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  from  the  south- 
west, where  the  m9S»  of  building  is  seen  obliquely  in  its  wholo 
length  along  the  unbroken  lijae  of  pilasters  and  cornice, 
together  with  the  large  portico  and  sculptured  pediment ;  and 
thus  seen  in  the  simplicity  of  its  outline  is  a  structure  of  much 
grandeur.  Viewed  more  in  detail  from  other  places,  it  is  less 
worthy  of  admiration.  The  arches  which  form  the  shop- 
fronts  on  both  sides  and  at  the  semicireular  comers  apf)ear 
fiat  and  unsightly ;  the  windows  above  are  profusely  orna* 
mented,  but  the  mouldings  are  such  as  to  produce  an  effect 
not  rich  but  gaudv,  not  magnificent  but  heavy.  The  columns 
nnd  pilasters  of  the  exterior  are  Corinthian  ;  and  the  shafts,  i 
which  are  all  plain,  do  not  harmonize  well  with  the  profuse  de-*  ^ 
coration  of  the  dressings  of  the  windows.  The  aculjitureof  th#  • 
pediment  is  hy  the  younger  Westmaoott:  the  grouping  is 
rich  in  general  effect,  but  the  figures  are  somewhat  too  much 
crowded  for  distinctness,  and  there  is  perhaps  too  much  of 
the  classical  forms  of  drapery  in  the  national  costumes 
worn  by  the  persons  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  central 
figure  of  Commerce.  The  sculpture  is  executed  in  cloee- 
grained  limestone.  Most  of  tlic  figures  are  detached,  the  rest 
in  high  relief,  and  the  modeling  and  chiselling  are  excellent. 
The  clock*tDwer  is  not  inelegant,  but  viewed  from  the  exterior 
it  appears  small  and  insignifiomt,  and  in  most  situations  is  not 
seen ;  viewed  however  from  the  west  side  of  the  interior 
quadrangle,  it  looks  very  well.  The  clock  was  made  by  Dent, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Airy,  and  the  first  stroke  of 
each  hour  is  said  to  be  trje  to  a  second  of  time.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  architecture  of  the  interior  is  not  unpleaaing, 
though  the  omaiDental  nwuldings  viewed  in  relation  to  each  . 
other  and  to  the  style  of  architecture,  display  a  eood  deal  of 
bad  taste.  The  encaustic  painting  of  tlte  ambulatory  has  ft  4 
very  novel,  rich,  and  agreeable  effect.  The  central  area  was  at 
first  paved  with  encaustic  bricks,  but  is  now  flagged,  except 
two  small  portions  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  fiagstones  .' 
of  the  ambulatory  are  of  different  colours  and  are  arranged  in 
symmetrical  form!»,  but  tlie  contrast  of  colour  ia  not  sufficiently  ' 
strong  to  produce  any  striking  effect. 

In  the  north-east  angle   of  the  ambulatory  is  a  statue  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  Watson,  aiid  in  the  south-east  angle  a 
statue  of  Charles  IL  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  area  of 
the  late  Royal  Exchange,  and  cscapefl  with  little  injury  iroitt 
the  fije.     In  two  niches  which  occupy  the  place  of  windows  , 
in  the  projecting  front  of  tlie  north  side  are  two  statues,  one  j 
of  Sir  Hugh  Midiilcton  by  Joseph,  the  other  of  Sir  Richard  1 
Whittington  by  Carew,  both  habited  in  the  costuuie  of  their  < 
times,  and  of  excellent   design  and  execution.     A  slatue  of  ^ 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  by  Behnes  is  to  be  placed  in  a  niche  at 
the  east  end,  similar  to  thoftc  of  the  north  tront ;  and  a  marble 
statue  of  Queen  Victoria  by  Lough,  which  was  exhibited  in  , 
the  Royal  Academy  this  year  (lii45),  is  to  be  placed  in  tho  i 
centre  of  the  quadrangular  court.     The  drapery  of  this  statu©  J 
appears  heavy  and  ungracefuL     The  artist  seems    to   have^] 
aimed  at  a  grandeur  of  effect  which  was  not  produced  in  tlio.1 
exhibition-room,  but  the  appearance  may  be  improved  when , 
the  statue  is  placed  upon  its  {ledestal  in  the  ccutriil  area. 

(  W  ilson '%  Dcscnpiion  of  the  New  Hoyai  Exchange  ;   Com*  [ 
panion  to  the  Aimanac.  1842  and  1844.) 

EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER.      [Codktc,  P.  C,i  Ex.^ 

CUEQUEB  Coi'RT,   P.  C.l  i 

EXCHEQUER  COURT.     fExcusqcEa  Coubt,  P.  CJ 
Sevend  altcritioiu  bAve  been  made  in  this  courts  the  most  tot 
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pdrtdiit  of  which  is  the  alx>K(ion  of  the  equity  wde  oF  th« 
cotirt,  whieb  was  off'cf^ted  by  5  Vict,  c,  5,  The  duties  which 
formerly  dcvulve<l  upon  the  Masters  of  the  court  of  Eitchesquer 
are  noMf  pcrforraed  by  the  Queen's  Remembpancer,  whose; 
ofliee  WHS  repulttt^d  by  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  86.  [Accouktamt- 
GfiNEHAL,  P.  C,  S.J  Tbis  act  also  abolished  certain  offices 
on  the  revenue  side  of  the  court.  By  a  previous  act  (S  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  991  the  follovritig  offices  of  the  court  were 
abolished  :  the  lord  treasurer's  remembrancer,  the  filacer, 
8«condarics,  deputy-reraembnincer,  and  swoni  and  other  clerks 
and  baj^-l>earer  belonging  thereto  ;  clerk  of  the  pipe,  controller 
and  de|jiity-coritrt>ller  of  tbe  pij>e^  secondttries^  atlorneys,  or 
sworn  and*  other  clerks  and  bag-bearer  in  the  offit^  of  the 
pipe ;  clerk  of  the  e«treata  ;  surveyor  of  the  green  wax  ;  the 
rorei^rn  apposer  and  deputy  foreign  apposer,  and  dcrk  of  the 
njchill.i, 

EXCRETION.     rSBCRETioK,  P.  C] 

EXECUTORY  DEVISE,  [Will  and T««TiMmrr,  P.C.] 

EXEMPLIFICATION.     rRKcoBi>,  P.  C] 

EXI'DIA.     ITkemklum,  1\  C] 

EXO'S  TEMMA  (from  t^w^  without,  and  arififta,  a  crown), 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  onier  Cinchonacecc. 
It  has  an  olxjvate  5-toothed  calyx  ;  a  corolla  with  a  terete 
tube,  and  a  ft-parted  limb  with  linear  segments ;  the  anthers 
linear,  exaerted  ;  ibe  ca|>sule  crowned  by  the  calyx,  dehiscing 
from  the  a{K?x  through  the  dissepiments  into  two  halt-fruits; 
the  seeds  girded  by  n  membranous  entire  border.  The  species 
arc  trees  or  shrubs,  with  knceohite  oval  short-staiked  leaves, 
and  stipules  sohLiry  on  each  side  of  the  petioles. 

£.  caribiBum,  (iuiriqutna  Pi  ton,  Sca-sidc  Beech,  has  ovate- 
lancHolate,  acuminated,  glabrous  leaves;  axillary  l-flowered 
pedicels,  rather  shorter  than  the  petioles  ;  the  calyx  bluntly 
5-toothed  ;  the  style  and  stamens  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
corolla.  It  is  a  tree  about  twenty  feet  high^  and  a  native  of 
the  Caribbee  Inlands,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica, 
Santa  Crus,  and  Mexico,  This  plant  is  the  CmtbfMa carif^Ba 
of  Jacquin  and  the  C  Jamm^ensfs  of  Wright.  The  capsules 
before  they  are  ripened  are  very  bitter,  and  produce  a  burn- 
ing itching  when  applied  to  the  nostrils  and  lips.  The  burk 
is  also  bitter,  and  possesses  a  tonic,  febrifuge,  and  emetic  action 
on  the  system,  but  it  doe«  not  appear  to  have  either  quinine 
or  cinchonine  in  its  composition.  The  bark  is  generally 
smooth  and  grey  on  the  ouiside.  Its  t^avour,  according  to 
Dr,  Wright,  is  at  fii-st  sweety  with  a  mixture  of  the  taste  of 
horse-radish  and  aromatic  oils,  but  afterwards  it  Ijeconies  ex- 
cessively bitter  and  disagreeable.  When  examined  by  the 
microicope  it  presents  innumerable  shining  crystalline  points, 
which,  accordmg  to  Guiboiul,  are  some  principle  peculiar  to 
the  bark. 

i?.jfori&Hfiida,  Quinquina  of  8 1,  Lucia,  has  elliptic  acumi- 
natetl  glabrmis  leaves;  peduncles  terminal,  corymboae ; 
flowers  smooth  ;  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  short,  acute  ;  the  cap- 
sules turbinate.  1*  is  a  native  of  "the  West  India  islands, 
among  woods  by  the  side  of  torrents.  It  is  the  Cinchonn 
fiaribunda  of  Swartx  ;  O.  Scmefm  Lucius  of  David,  C.  mvntana 
of  Badier,  and  C  Litciana  of  Vittmann,  The  bark  is  similar 
to  the  last,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  barit, 
but  Pelletier  and  Cavcntou  discoveted  no  quinine  or  cin- 
chonine tn  any  purt  of  the  plant. 

E.  Souzanmuy  Quin<|uiria  de  Piauhi,  has  leaves  obovate 
or  ovate,  acute,  smooth ;  the  corymb®  few,  flowered,  ter- 
minal ;  the  capsules  scarcely  an  inch  long,  obovate,  com- 
presaedi  the  valves  usually  4-nerTed  ;  the  seeds  transversely 
oblong,  with  a  brood  wing  all  round.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Brazil ,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Bucliner  found  in  it  an  alkaloid,  which  he  called  Esenbeekine, 
on  the  snpiMDsition  that  this  plant  was  an  Esenbeckia,  The 
ulkaloid  was  pmbably  cinchonine. 

£,  Perumanum  is  the  Cinchona  Pertitmma  of  Poiret.  It 
hia  ovate-oblong  acute  leaves,  rounded  at  the  base,  tbe  upper 
saasile  and  cordate.  It  is  a  tree  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and 
grows  in  the  colder  parti  of  Peru,  on  the  declivities  of  the 
Andes,  between  the  nyer  Chota  and  the  village  of  Queroco- 
tillo,  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bark  is  very 
bitter,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste  with  a  nauseous  smell.  There 
are  several  other  specioa  of  Exostemma,  which  have  also  been 
used  as  cinchona  barks,  but  tlie  above  are  those  which  are 
beat  known. 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dktifmary;  Lindley,  TTom  Mfdica; 
BischolT,  Medicimsch- Pharmaceutische  Bolanik.) 

EXOSTOSIS  (i^6ffru«rtc),  a  swelling  or  tumor  of  a  bone. 
This  term  has  been  applied  very  generally  to  all  tumors  of 
the  banet,  whether  they  partake  of  the  charucterB  of  osseous 


structure  or  not.    This  led  to  tlie  i 

ings  into  true  and  falae,  the  hmoer 
structures,  the  latter  the  variooa  fonns  €#  < 
spina  ventosa,  and  those  diaesMa  of  tbe 
called  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  periosteal  nd  l_ 
tosis.  True  exostosis  is  in  fact  niytiiiiif  more  t 
trophy  of  tbe  tiastiet  wkich  constiliite  iSe  bone; 
of  a  bone  may  arise  from  natiira]  caoaes,  and  ii  prai 
anything  which  coostuitt^  incrceaee  the  actioe  of  a 
is  thus  that  the  same  acdons  whielt  tscreaae  t^  n 
munQleB  of  a  blacksmith's  arm  and  a  dancer^s  let  «l 
attended  with  an  increased  develepmei&t  of  tiie  wi| 
ments  of  the  same  mascles.  Dnnitflf  npid  gmvtli 
times  happens  that  one  part  of  a  Iwoe  fmi  li 
another,  from  some  iacreased  facility  of  mtiritiae  if 
and  the  conaeouehce  is  an  exostosis.  This  otei 
the  davkte  oi  childrca,  but  requires  ik»  treatBoM^ 
quent  growth  removes  the  dcformitj. 

The  more  frequent  cause  of  an  exostoeis,  which  4i 
troatmentt  is  the  production  of  increased  action  af  tl 
the  application  or  some  stimultM,  It  is  difficult  ft 
in  bones,  to  trace  the  increased  action  to  the  wtt « 
sometimes  however  follows  a  blow,  and  soma  poio 
predisposed  to  take  on  this  form  of  actioo*  that  dM 
are  followed  by  exostoses.  The  stmctur©  and  dsS 
o^toses  vary  much.  Sometimes  they  exhibit  a  tip 
structure,  like  the  cancellated  structure  of  boMV,  mi 
quently  much  lighter  and  more  cancellar  than  iiettr 
in  this  structure  in  its  normal  development.  At  ad 
the  structure  of  the  exostosis  is  much  harder  tfasd 
bone,  and  jKJSsesses  all  the  characters  t  I  T| 

lated  structures  lomelimes  attain  a  cons  -t» 

ivory  exostoses  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  licam.  Tt 
moat  common  on  the  long  bones,  as  the  femur,  tibia, 
the  lost  on  the  cranium,  and  bonea  of  liifr  hce>  I 
the  increased  action  of  the  tissue  extends  to  the  t 
and  every  part  is  enlarged.  Remarkable  i 
thickening  of  the  whole  of  the  cranium  < 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  Univ 

Exostoses  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  i 
their  l>eing  fixed  and  immoveable,  and  at  first  i 
any  pain  or  inconvenience.  Ther  are  also 
the  slowness  of  their  growth.  Where  exosioiell 
on  parts  of  the  skeleton  in  which  they  do  not 
other  organs,  they  may  be  left  to  themselves. 
hind  the  knee-joint,  they  have  been  known  to 
the  action  of  the  Hexor  muscles.  The  growth  t 
from  the  os-pubis  has,  by  its  pressure,  rendeprd  i 
impervious.  An  exostosis  of  the  femur  has  becu  I 
obliterate  the  femoral  artery ;  in  the  orbit,  to  jroi 
placement  of  the  eye.  Cases  are  recorded  In  wbcfc 
losis  of  the  cervical  vertebra*  has  obliterated  tbe  a 
artery,  and,  extending  backwards  from  the  loirtr 
produced  a  fatal  impediment  to  respiration,  by  its  p 
the  larynx.  No  kind  of  external  treatment  is  bn 
any  of  the  forms  of  exostosis  ;  and  when,  on  aooMi 
poiititm,  It  is  thought  right  to  treat  them,  thfy  oM 
moved.  The  operation  consists  in  sawinsr  or  euttmr  i 
bony  tumor,  which  may  be  done  by  a  tr- 
Liston's  cutting  pliers.  Of  course  this  - 
be  performed  when  it  can  be  done  witlioat  Oiuiger  I 
bouring  organs.  Even  when  the  w  hole  of  the  [ 
not  be  removed,  it  will  often  be  fouiid  of  adT 
awny  a  part. 

{Cooper,  S.,  First  Lmes  cf  i 
tionartf  ftf  Sitrgery ;  Mayo,   OniHnet  of  ffm 
Liston,  Elements  qfSttrffery,) 

EXPLOSION  is  the  sudden  di^lacetnent  of  s  tm 
volume  of  air,  or  of  any  giiseous  particles,  accomp 
loud  report. 

In  the  well-known  experiment  with  a  c:la*5  r\  Iiii 
one  end  covered  with  a  thin  bladder  ti_ 
the  column  of  air  incumbent  on  the  blad  i 
into  the  vessel  on  the  rupture  of  the  bittd*kr  wh 
beneath  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  an  air*ptjmp  ; 
liston  of  its  particles  with  one  another  or  -id 

vessel  proihices  the  vibrations  which  eiti  rci 

sound.  The  particles  of  steam,  in  a  slaie  oi  iw^n  f 
when  suddenly  liberated  by  the  bursting  of  thevesiel 
they  are  contained,  produce  also  a  Joud  report  bf  flu 
sion  with  the  atmospherical  particles  abont  theai,  o 
rush  of  air  into  the  rarefied  space  which  they  hsti 
The  elastic  gases  liberated  on  the  applioatite  of  trt 
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hi  m  toba,  md  the  beat  produced  at  the  lame  lime, 

^  m.  nipi4  dispUoement  of  the  particles  of  the  eurmyndiog 

here ;  oiid  thcK  as  rapidly  ikiling  hack  into  the  vacuum 

and  abotit  the  fire-arm,  cau6c  a  loud  report  by  their 

IML     A  fulminating  powder  is  tbo  cause  of  a  like  ex- 

i  being  produced,  bj  means  of  the  gases  which  ore  set 

\  oonaequence  merely  of  the  friction  of  the  particles. 

explosions  which,  in   the  atjuo^sphere,  accompany  A 

ttigktning,  are  ascribed  to  the  ry&h  of  air  into  the  vaciui 

'  when  the  aqueous  vjipours  in  large  jM]»rtions  of  i^iaec 

dly  condensed.     The  air  which  tlius  occupies  a 

uy  void,  by  dilating  ceai$es  to  have  the  power 

J  all  the  vapour  in  solution,  and  much  of  the  latter 

densed,  a  new  vacuum  is  produced  :  the  neigh tx)ur- 

in  rushes  in,  and  again  a  report  folio ws»     Theae 

en  taking  place  ieveral  times  suocesaivcly,  and  the 

;  totiad  ariatng  from  a  succeflsioa  of  reports  may  then 

'        [Th C5DKB,  P,  C] 

\  tite  explosion  produced  by  chemical  combinations  see 

paxioK,  P.  C, 

rORTION.    ;  EEtortion/  says  Coke  (Co,  Litt.,  368, 

mbprision,  by  wresting  or  unlaw  fully  taking 

a:,  by  (x>lo4ir  of  his  office,  any  money  or  valttabie 

from  any  man^  either  that  ts  not  due,  or  more  tlian 

,  or  before  it  i^  due.'     It  is  an  offence  at  common  law, 

'de  by  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the 

AJao,  money  which  has  been  obtained  by  extortion 

^covered  in  an  action  at  law.     There  are  vanous 

^nrovidlng  penalties  for  extortion  by  sheriff,  under- 

teWlilb^  gaolers,  clerks  of  assize,  &c. 

IE   AND   MEAN    RATIO.     To  cut  a  line 
I  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  iv^iTat^  ^xpop  ical  fii&tjv 
Hm,  h  a  phrase  of  Euclid  which  it  is  not  yery  easy 
tfittm  the  words  of  it     The  meaning  is,  to  cut  a 
f  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  shall  bear  to  the 
ptft  the  same  ratio  as  the  greater  fmrt  to  the  ]e$s\  or 
the  greater  segment  a  mean  proportional  between 
the   less.      Accordingly  the  suuare  of  the 
|««9giDent  must  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the 
Imod  the  less  eegment:  and  Euclid  shows  how  to  make 
_   I  io  the  11th  proposition  of  ibe  second  book* 
j  whole  line  be  called  unity,  and  if  2^  be  the  fraction 
i  in  the  greater  segment,  we  must  have 

l-jc^of,  ora:=±iV5-i. 

;  of  Euclid,  only  the  value  iV6— J  will  solve  the 
and  the  other  root,  with  tlie  sign  changed,  solves 
'og  problem :— To  produce  a  line  in  such  manner 
art  produced  may  be  a  mean  profwrtional  between 
'line  itself  and  the  line  made  tip  of  the  j*wen  line 
t  pn>daced.     Any  one  who  examines  Euclid's  con- 
ill  very  easily  see  the  formation  of  i,  of  4^6,  and 
tion  01  the  first  from  the  second, 
ction  T  cannot  be  ei pressed  arithmetically,  and  the 
are  incommensurable.     But  if  a  and  6  be  any  two 
*  of  which  a  is  the  less,  and  if  we  form  a  third   by 
m  two,  ft  fourth  by  adding  the  second  and  third,  and 
UTin  the  series  a,  6,  a+6,  fl-f2Z»,  2<H-3^,  3a4-5fr| 
ll^M  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  farther  we  go  the 
~!fy  does  the  ratio  of  any  one  to  the  next  represent 
i  less  to  the  greater  segment  of  a  line  divided  in  ei- 
if)  ratio.     If  we  begin  with  1  and  1^  we  have 
ffet  1,  1,  2,  3,  6,  8,  13,  21,  34,  55,  8^,  Sec.  &c.     Thus 
I  inches  be  divided  into  34  antl   55  inches,  the  division 
nearly  made^  for  the  rectangle  has  89  X  34,  or 
inches,  and   the  square   has  55X55,  or  3025 
.     This  process  gives  us  the  results  of  tmiiing 

l—x=z^,  or  3?^rT^ 
1+x 

III  ™  ^  „  „. 

T4I   fT  fZ'*^*     [F»ACTlOMS,  CoWTDfUSP,  P.  C*J, 

making  successive  approximations.     It  is  perhaps 

noting  that  the  71th  nttmber  in  the  series  1,  1,  2,  3, 

Lis  the  number  of  ways  in  which  n  can  be  made  up 

numbers,  differences  of  order  counting  as  d  liferent 

I  6  can  be  made  up  in  8  ways  out  of  odd  numl>ers. 

diogly,  the  greater  n  is  taken  ^  the  more  nearly  are  the 

era  of  ways  in  which  n  and  n  +  1  can  be  compo^d  of 

-  imbers  m  the  proportion  of  the  segments  of  a  line 

I  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

!  of  this  division  in  eletnentajy  geometry  is  as  a  step 


to  dividing  four  Hght  angles  into  five  equal  partf^  as  in  the 
lOth  proposition  of  the  fourth  book,  tn  fact,  the  half  of 
4V5— 1^  is  the  sine  of  18*^,  the  fifth  part  of  a  right  angle. 

EYCK,  HUBERT  VAN.  This  celehmted  old  Flemish 
painter,  the  elder  brother  and  master  of  John  Van  Eyck,  was 
bom,  according  to  Van  Mander,  in  1366,  and  probably  at  Eyck 
(now  Alden  Eyck) ^  a  small  village  near  Maaseyck  on  the  Maas^ 
The  two  brother?  established  Uiemselves  first  in  Bruges  and 
afterwards  in  Client  The  name  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck  Is 
nearly  lost  in  that  of  his  younger  brother  and  pupil  John, 
iipparenily  from  no  other  reason  than  that  John  alone  is  men « 
Uoned  by  Vasari  in  his  story  of  the  invention  of  the  new 
method  of  oiUpainting,  while  he  takes  no  notice  whatever  of 
Hubert ;  John's  name  therefore  appears  w  the  principal  or 
indeed  sole  name  in  all  subsequent  invcMitigations  relating  to 
the  origin  of  this  method  of  oil-painting,  and  the  joint  pro- 
ductions of  the  twx>  brothers  are  generally  adduced  as  the 
worki^  of  John  alone. 

Whether  the  discovery  in  question  was  the  result  of  their 
joint  experiments  or  solely  the  work  of  John^  it  is  perhaps 
now  impossible  to  ascertain  ,'  yet  as  the  earliest  works  in  oil 
were  their  joint  productions,  it  is  scarcely  just,  on  no  better 
authority  than  an  anecdote  of  Vasari's,  to  deprive  Hubert 
of  the  merit  of  a  share  either  in  the  discovery  or  its  de- 
velopment. 

Van  Mander  says  that  they  must  have  painted  in  their  new 
method  as  early  as  1410,  and  ss  Hubert  did  not  die  ttniil  the 
18th  of  Sefitembcr,  1426,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  liavon  at  Ghent,  they  worked  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  together  to  completely  develop  it 
tn  practice.  John  Vuo  Eyck  cannot  hav«  been  very  old  in 
1426,  as»  according  to  an  authentic  lottery  notice  of  his  widow, 
though  alive  in  1445,  he  died  before  the  'it4th  of  February, 
1446,  and  he  was  still  young  when  he  died^  according  to 
Marcus  Van  Vaemewvck,  who  published  a  *  History  of 
Bcigium'  in  1566.  T^his  is  somewhat  corroborated  by  # 
portrait  of  John  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  date<i  1430, 
which  ho  appears  about  thirty-tive  years  of  a^e.  John  wj 
therefore  about  thirty  years  jonnvjer  than  hi<  bmthcr  Ilul^ei 
supposing  the  hitter  to  have  been  bom  in  M6(J,  and  at  cor 
ingly  he  can  have  been  at  first  little  more  than  the  a$i<!i.«tant 
of  finbert  in  their  masterpiece,  the  p-eat  aliar-piece  of  St. 
Bavon's,  Ghent,  which  was  finished  ny  John  in  1432.  His 
name  is  clearly  subordinate  to  Hubert^s  in  the  inscription  on 
the  work,  which  is  as  follows^  the  last  verse  being  a  chrono- 
gram : — 

*  Pictar  Ilubertus  e  %rk,  ouior  quo  nemo  rep«rtu4 
IneepUt  \  pondusque  Johinnis  artff  Mrruiidm 
Flniter  perftrctt,  Jurfocl  V  vd  prtv^.  ft-^tti* 
VenV  seXu  Md  Vos  CoLLi-Cnt  »Ct«  tVesV 

The  capitals  m  the  last  line  when  added  together  according 
to  their  value  as  Roman  numerals,  make  1432, 

The  merit  of  Hubert  is  still  more  prominently  set  forward 
in  the  following  epigram  by  Vrintius  in  Saundenui*5  *  Flatidria 
Illustrata  r' — 

'  Qurti  T)cui  ob  vttiam  pindlio  esegtt,  ApeUet 

Eyckius,  hoa  ^iUI*  i«dd|dit  man  patren 
Arte,  mcdc^ue  pvi  ptfittt  eotiennvrf!'  vid, 
Aenuliu  uinc  pictar,  flctor  et  inde  Den*.' 

The  altar- piece  is  about  fourteen  feet  wide  tjy  twelve  high,  and 
IS  in  two  horizontal  division!?,  each  centre  covered  by  revolving 
winffs  or  doors »  two  on  each  side.  There  are  twelve  piiturvs 
in  all ;  God  the  Father,  with  the  Virgin,  and  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  as  large  as  life,  one  on  each  side  in  distinct  compart* 
ments,  constitute  the  upper  centre ;  the  extreme  winp  of  this 
division  are  full-length  naked  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Adam 
on  the  right  and  Eve  on  the  left  of  tlie  CM^nlre  :  the  interior 
wings  represent,  on  the  right  hand,  angels  Binging,  on  the 
lePfc,  angels  playing  musical  instruments.  The  lower  centre 
represents  in  one  picture  the  actual  Adoration  of  the  Lamb  in 
small  figures ;  the  two  wings  to  the  right  represent  the  jusc 
judges,  Justi  Judices,  and  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  Christi 
milites  ;  the  two  on  the  left,  the  holy  hermits,  Heyremiti  8ti, 
and  the  holy  pilgrims^  Perigrini  8ti :  there  are  in  all  aboic 
sixty  figures  and  three  hundrefl  heads.  An  elaborate  copy  of 
it  was  made  by  Coxie  for  Philip  II.  of  Sjiain.  [Coxik, 
Michael,  P.  C.  S.]  The  colouring  of  the  whole  work  is 
beautiful,  and  many  parts  are  admirably  executed,  and  the 
painting  is  still  in  excellent  preservation,  owing  to  the  excellent 
oil  vehicle  discovered  hv  the  Van  Eycks. 

This  medium  of  the  Van  Eycks  was  not  merely  oil  t  it  was 
several  oik  mixed  with  resins ^  or  some  suchatibstances^  and  pre- 
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ft^id  hffite.  ManyuselQssVnd  iutempcmte  disni&Bions  have 
mnmm  mm  Vflsari'sattributinw-  the  invention  of  oil-painiing  to 
John  Vun  Ej'ck,  but  they  arc  (J tie  chiefly  to  a  careless  or 
partial  consideration  of  what  Vasari  really  »ay».  In  one  pas- 
aigc  in  tbc  Life  of  Antonello  he  fully  dcscnbes,  though  in 

rem!  terms,  what  the  Van  Eyck  inedinm  was,  but  in  others 
merely  terms  it  oil-painting ^  a  term,  after  what  he  liad 
Baid  before  J  sufficiently  characteristic  and  distinctive.  The 
Cav*  Tambroni,  however  in  hia  prefuL-e  to  the  treatise  of 
Ceniiino  Cennini  (Rome,  1821)^  hos^  with  as  little  ahility  as 
lioncstYf  argued  solely  upon  the  general  expressions  of  Vasari, 
and  riaicuied  the  story  as  an  absurd  fiction,  because  mere  oil- 
painting  was  known  in  Italy  Ik? fore  it  was  introduced  by 
An  tone  lb  of  Messina.  [Antoxello  ©a  MsssrwA,  P.  C.  S  J 
It  is  true  that  Cennino  Cennini  wrote  his  b<K>k  in  1437,  and 
it  conta^ins  five  chapters  on  oiJ-prnfiting^  but  he  prefaces  his 
remnrks  by  the  following  observation  :^*  1  will  now  teach 
you  to  paint  in  oil,  a  method  much  practised  by  the  Germans/ 
The  oil-painting  which  Cennino  teaches  is  no  more  that  of 
tlie  Van  Eycks  than  temper^  [^lainting  is ;  it  is  the  very  method 
whicli  the  Van  Eycks  st*persi,»dci!.  An  old  German  monk 
of  the  name  of  Tutilo  or  I'heophilua  wrote  on  the  same  subject 
centuries  before  Cennini*  [I^ctiijo,  P*  CI  The  vrords  of 
Yasari  are^**  At  last,  having  tried  many  things^  separately 
and  compoumled,  he  discovered  that  lin&eed  and  nut  oils 
were  tlie  most  siccative :  these  therefore  /«  boiied  with  other 
fnij:turGSf  and  produced  that  varnish  (vehicle)  which  he,  and 
indeed  every  painter  in  the  world|  had  long  desired/  This 
JB  what  the  Car.  Tambroni  and  others  have  treated  as  an 
assertion  that  John  Van  Eyck  invented  and  introduced  the 
practice  of  mixing  colours  witli  oil.  Several  interesdng 
notices  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  appeared  in  the  Messager 
des  Sciences  ei  de$  Arts,  Gand,  1824;  and  in  the  Kvnsiflali 
in  1824  and  1826;  see  also  Passavant,  Kunstreise,  &c.  (in 
which  there  is  an  outline  of  tlie  al tor* piece  of  Ghent)  ;  and 
Ilathgober,  Annaleii  der  NiederiimdischcH  Maierei, 

EYES,  PROPAGATION  BY.  The  jjowcr  of  propa- 
gating  plants  by  anv  other  means  than  seeds  dc [tends  entirely 
on  the  presence  of  Wf-buds  or  *  e^es,*  as  they  are  technically 
called  by  gardeners.  A  plant  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  a 
congeries  of  individuals^  and  each  leaf-bod  is  an  individual 
cajjflble  of  maintaining  an  independent  existence.  Though 
this  Is  generally  true,  the  buds  of  all  plants  will  not  grow 
when  removed  from  their  parent  stock.  Many,  however,  admit 
of  their  buds  being  removed  from  one  branch  and  placed  upon 
another,  which  constitutes  the  process  of  budding.  [Bui>DOfG, 
P.  C]  Others  admit  of  a  branch  being  removed  and  placed 
in  the  ground,  when  the  leaf-buds  upon  it  will  develop,  and 
the  wood  of  the  branch  form  roots.  Such  branches  are  called 
cuttings.  [CuTTiKO,  P.  C]  A  few  plants  admit  of  single 
buds  being  taken  and  planted  in  the  earth,  when  they  will 
grow  and  produce  plants  in  the  same  manner  as  secds^  It 
must  however  bo  borne  in  mind  in  this  case  that  the  individual 
and  not  the  species,  as  is  the  case  with  seeds,  is  propagated. 
The  jjlants  which  are  most  frequently  proj^agatcd  hy  eyes  are 
the  j)otato  and  the  vine.  It  appears  that  for  plants  to 
grow  in  this  manner,  the  bud  requires  that  a  due  supply 
of  nutriment  should  be  stored  up  in  the  branch  or  part  of 
the  stem  to  which  it  is  attached.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  in  the  potato,  where  a  large  quantity  of  amylaceous 
matter  is  stored  up  in  the  tubers,  so  that  a  bud  cannot  be  taken 
witiiout  carrying  away  fragments  of  its  alimentanr  secre- 
tions.   Mr,  Enigbt  observed  with  regsyrd  to  the  bu<u  of  the 


vine,  that  thofl«  gi*ew  w!tK  most  njaSt^  ml 
were  in  contact  with  the  largest  quaatitj  ol 
he  regaifds  as  the  nutiitious  matter  of  tlie  jt 
provision,  however,  of  aliraentary  matter  vnif  N 
cases,  m  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr*  liuakfA 
tageous  by  promoting  too  great  a  dcvelopmeDt 
leaves.  According  to  theory,  the  more  nutritive 
is  for  the  eyes,  the  greater  crop  there  irili  be ; 
would  seem  that  it  would  be  more  ftdvEal 
whole  potatoes  than  portions  of  the  potato 
Lindley  proved  by  a  series  of  numerous  cx^ 
weight  of  potatoes  per  acre  is  greeter  under  _,_ 
stances  from  sets  than  from  the  whole  tubers  bj  m 
from  seven  cwt.  to  three  tons  per  9ncre,  aod  ammaeSi 
on  comparison  of  the  clear  prehuce  after  dedi 
of  sets  employed  in  both  cases.  He  fruppoacs 
of  the  vegetation  from  the  whole  tuben  to  be 
the  diminished  crop;  for  the  stems  were  unable  to 
selves,  and  were  blown  about^  laid,  and  broken  i 
A  curious  fact  with  regard  to  the  growth  of 
different  \xLTts  of  the  potato  has  been  recently 
the  *  Gaitiener's  Magazine.*  It  is  well  knoiik 
vators  of  j>f>latoes  in  Lancashire  that  different 
and  yield  their  produce  at  very  different  ttmef, 
or  Hi  for  use  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May,  axid 
June  or  July.  It  is  found  that  it  b  the  sets 
the  extremity  of  the  potato  which  npen 
are  phmted  in  Lancashire  in  warm  plaecst  ia 
beginning  of  April,  and  are  ready  for  the 
middle  of  May.  The  produce  of  the  next  m 
fortnight  after,  and  that  from  the  root  end  atill 

In  propagating  the  vine  by  this  mcana  an  eye  1 
a  small  portion  of  the  stem  adhering  to  it,  and 
earth  witli  a  Iwttom  heat  of  75^  or  m°.     It  ah^ 
m  damp  atmosphere,  when  it  sjMicdily  shoots  u^ 
branch,  and  at  the  same  time  establishes  itself  in 
the  development  of  roots.     In  order  to  insure  the 
this  operation,  it  la  necessary  that  the  bud  sboald  U 
at  the   time  it  is  removed,  and  that  a  small  piet 
ripened  wood  should  be  separated  with  it. 

There  is  another  mode  of  propagating   plants i 
this,  and  that  ia  by  planting  the  abortiTe  ^      ~ 
*  Knayrs,*  and  embryo  buds.     [Tisscis,  Vi 
This  plan  is  pursued  in  Italy  for  the  propegid 
trees.     These  knobs  or  abortive   brancbcs  i 
other  trees  besides  the  olive,  and  might  be  i 
the  same  purpose.     The  beech,  tlie  poplar, 
many  other  trees  produce  these  knobe  m    ' 
country. 

Il  has  been  found  that  under  certain 
leaves  are  capable  of  producing  buds,  and  thi 

ducing  an  entire  plant.     Although  it  was  

beginning  of  the  last  centurv,  by  Agrkola  in 
Bradley  m  England,  thai  planLs^  mlgnt  be  pro_ 
extent  by  mean.^  of  leaves,  there  can  be  no  doul 
object  was  to  impose  upon  the  public,  and  doo 
vantages  which  they  represented  lo  be  derived  fto 
have  followed  upon  its  repetition.     The  &ct  of 
been  produced  upon  the  veins  of  leaves  is  interoitii 
phological  point  of  view,  but  no  practical  am  ~ 
present  been  made  of  it  Oial  we  are  aware  oU 

(Lindley,  Theory  (/  HorticuUurt ;  Martiatkmti 
acHonSf  vols,  t*  il*  j  GwrdmefM  Mogazim,  vol. 
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Eleph^ntopot,  521 
Elimination,  521 
Klimbfthan  Architecture,  522 
EUipsoUthes,  524 
Elliptic  FmictioDa,  524 
Elliptie  PoUriaation,  524 
EllittoD,  Bobert  William,  525 
Elymns,  526 
Emblements,  526 
E'mblio^  526 
Embossing,  526 
Embrmdery,  527 
E^mbryon,  527 
Emphyteusis,  529 
Empy^na,  529 
Enamelling,  530 
Enarea,530 
Encaustic 'niea  and  PaTementa 

[Tiles      and       PaTementa, 

t>.  C.  a] 
E'nchodas,  531 
Endocar]^  [Instil,  P.  C.  a] 
Endogemtes,  531 
Endowment   [Dower,    P.  C.; 

Vicara^  P.  C] 
Enfiranchisement  [Copyhold, 

P.  a  a] 

Engrayin^   [Copyright,  P.  C 

EnlaraementofOtjecta,  531 
Entobia,531 
EntomocdochiH^  531 
Eocene,  531 
Ephedra,  531 


Eph&mera,631 
Ephraem,  or  Eribraim,  532 
Epikibinm    [Wilbw-Herb, 

P.  CI 
Epim^am,532 
Epipactis,  532 
Ejaphfains,  533 
Epiph^gos,  533 
Epistau8,533 
j^romrette,  534 
Equality,  Approach  to,  534 
Equation,  Binomial,  535 
Equation,  Personal,  535 
EauatioDS,    Difierential,  and 

Equationa   of  IHffierenoea, 

536 
Eqnis£tnm,  540 

Erasdanism  [Eraatos,  P.  C.  a] 
Erastns,  Thomas,  541 
Erbium  [Chemistry,  P.  C.  a] 
Eremecausia,  541 
Erigeron,  542 

Eriodendron  [Wool-Tree,  P.  C] 
Erodium,  542 
Eit5phila  [Draba,  P.  C.  a] 
Erskine,  Ebeneser,  542 
Erskine,  Ralph,  543 
Erskine,  John,  543 
Erskine,  John,  543 
Enfca,  543 
Erucistrum,  543 
Ervum  [Videse,  P.  C] 
Ery^Dgium,  543 
Ery'simum,  544 
EiTsiphe    [Gasteromyeetes, 

Escrow  [Deed,  P.  C] 

Eacutcheon  [Heraldry,  P.  C] 

Ebox,544 

Essex,  James,  545 

EMington,  Port,  545 

Estringelo,  546 

Etenan  Winds  [Wind,  P. C] 

Eton,  546 

Eton  College,  546 


Etahmiadxin,  546 

Engeniacrimtes,  547 

Edgnathus,  547 

EoMphia,547 

Eu6mphalua,  547 

Ea6nymu8,  547 

Eupat6nnm,  543 

Eophribior,  548 

Eophrt^sia,  549 

Edpoda,549 

Eupompns  [Pamphiliii»  P.  C] 

Edryale,  549 

Enryndtus,  549 

Enryderinua,  549 

Eury^pterus,  549 

Eusebius,  549 

Eviigoraa,  549 

ETapOTation,  550 

Ererdingen,  Albert  Tan,  551 

Ererma  [LiTerworts,  P.  C.  a] 

Eyidence,  551 

Evddia,552 

Excec&ria,  552 

Excentric,  552 

ExcentricWheels  [Wheda,  P.C. 
p.  315] 

Exchange,  552 

Exchange,  Bill  of  [Bill  of  Ex- 
change, P.  C.1 

Exchange,  Rojral,  London,  553 

Exchequer  Chambers  [CourtS; 
P.  C;  £xchequerConrt,P.  C.j 

Exche<}uer  Court,  553 

Excreuon  [Secretion,  P.  C] 

Executory  Derise  [Will  and 
Testament,  P.  CJ] 

Exemplification  [Record,  P.C] 

Exidia  [Tremelhni,  P.  C] 

Exostemina,  554 

Exdstods,  554 

Explonon,  554 

Extorsion,  555 

Extreme  and  Mean  Ratio^  555 

Eyck,  Hubert  Tan,  555 

Eyes,  Propagation  by,  556 
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FABBRCyNI,  A'NGELQ,  bom  at  Florence  in  1732, 
studied  at  Rome,  where  be  distinguisbed  bimself  for  bis  ability 
in  Latin  composition,  tbrougb  whicb  be  became  acouainted  witn 
the  learned  Bottari,  who  introduced  him  to  the  rapal  Court. 
In  1766  Fabbroni  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Latin  bio- 
mphies  of  the  learned  men  of  modem  Italy :  *  Vitae  Italorum 
dbctrina  illustrium,'  a  work  which  he  afterwards  extended  to 
twenty  volumes,  8vo.,  and  for  which  he  has  been  styled  by 
some  the  Plutarch  of  modem  Italy.  His  patron  Bott^  not 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Jesuits,  who  had  great  in- 
fluence at  Rome  under  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  and  who  aooosed 
Bottari  of  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  Jansenists,  Fabbroni  found 
that  he  had  little  chance  of  making  his  way  at  the  Papal  Court, 
and  he  returned  to  Florence  in  1767,  where  the  Grand-Duke 
Leopold  appobted  him  President  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  and  afterwards  made  him  Prefect  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  and  Prior  of  the  military  order  of  S.  Stefiwo. 
After  this  Fabbroni  travelled  through  Grermany,  France,  and 
England,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  learned  men  in 
those  countries.  On  his  return  to  Tuscany  in  1773,  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  He  continued  his 
series  of  Latin  biographies  alread^  mentioned ;  he  vrrote  also 
some  Italian  biographies  ;  he  edited  the  '  Giomale  Pisano,' 
a  literary  magazine,  which  ex\joyed  considerable  reputation  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centunr,  and  he  published  an 
interesting  history  of  the  University  of  Pisa :  *  Historia  Aca- 
demiae  Pisanse,'  3  vob.  4to.,  Pisa  1791.  Fabbroni  died  at 
Pisa  in  1803.  A  cenotaph  was  raised  to  his  memory  in  the 
Campo  Santo  of  that  city.  Fabbroni  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  Latin  scholars  and  vrriters  of  Italy  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  Italian  works  are :  '  Elogi  di  alcuni  illustri  Ita- 
Hani,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Pisa,  1789 ;  '  Elogj  di  Dante,  di  Poliziano^ 
di  Ariosto,  e  di  Tasso,'  8vo.,  Parma,  1800;  *  Dissertadone 
sulle  Statue  appartenenti  alia  Favola  di  Niobe,'  Florence,  1799. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  collection  of  *  Memorie  de'  pii^ 
illustri  Pisani,'  4  vols.  4to.,  Pisa,  1790. 

(Lombardi,  Siaria  deUa  Letteratura  ItaKana  nd  Secoh 
XVIII. ;  G9m\»,Seriedi  Ihsii  di  Lingua ;  Life  ofFabinrcm, 
written  by  himself,  and  inserted  in  the  last  volume  of  his 
*  Vitae  Italorum.' 

FABA.     fViciEiB,  P.  C, ;  Bean,  P.  C] 

FABOI'DEA,  Mr.  Bo'verbank's  generic  title  for  many 
seed-vessels  in  the  London  clay  of  Sheppey  (^Fossil  Fruits  of 
the  London  Clay), 

FABRIA'JNO,  FRANCESCO  DI  GENTILE  DA, 
commonly  called  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  was  bora  at  Fabriano, 
in  the  Marc  of  Ancona,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  about  1370.  He  was  instructed  by  his  father  Niccolb 
in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  and  was  placed  with 
Allegretto  di  Nuzio,  called  Gritto  da  Fabriano,  to  leam 
painting. 

Gentile  executed  many  works  in  fresco  and  a  temperk  at 
Gubbio  and  other  cities  of  the  Marc  of  Ancona ;  and  also  at 
Orvieto,  Florence,  and  Siena.  He  painted  in  1423  a  Ma- 
donna for  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  and  he  is  styled  in  the 
register  of  the  cathedral — egreeius  magister  magistroram. 
He  jjainted  in  the  same  year  at  Florence  an  admirable  pic- 
ture of  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  for  the  sacristy  of  Santa 
Trinitk,  which  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  academy  at  Flo- 
rence, and  is  one  of  its  choicest  pieces.  But  his  master- 
piece, according  to  Vasari,  was  an  altar-piece  of  the  Virgin, 
&c.,  in  the  church  of  San  Niccolb  at  the  gate  of  San  Miniato, 
painted  in  1425,  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  two  fragments 
still  in  the  church.  Gentile  worked  also  with  great  distir.c- 
tion  at  Venice  and  at  Rome  :  he  was  presented  by  the  Senate 
of  Venice  with  the  {)atrician  toga,  ana  granted  a  pension  for 
life,  for  a  painting  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  naval  victory 
of  the  Venetians  over  the  fleet  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  in  1 177  : 
it  fell  to  pieces  in  the  sixteenth  century  through  damp.  At 
Rome  he  painted  some  of  the  decorations  of  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Latcrano,  ordered  by  Pope  Martin  V. ;  and 
a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  child  with  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
Josej)h,  over  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Adimari,  in  the  church  of' 
Santa  Maria  Nuova ;  all  of  which  have  now  perished.  It  was 
the  latter  work  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  led  him  to  say  that  his  style  was  like  his  name— 
Gentile, 


His  colouring  and  execution  were  ezcdlent  for  \ 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  meritorious  artists  of 
His  works,  though  they  were  not  to  be  compared 
of  Masaccio,  or  even  of  Fra  Giovanni  da  fleaole,  % 
resemble,  were  an  immense  improyement  upon 
meagre  forms  of  Giotto  and  his  school.  Gent 
Jacopo  Bellmi  at  Venice,  and  that  painter's  son  G 
Fafanano's  namesake.  Grentile  was  also  as  super 
theory  of  his  art  as  its  practice :  he  left  writings  on 
and  progress  of  art,  on  the  mixine  of  colours,  and 
of  drawing  lines ;  but  whether  they  still  exist,  do 
pear.  He  died  about  1450.  There  19  some 
Gentile  in  the  Memorie  Storiche  delle  Artie  d 
della  Marca  di  Anama^hj  the  Marquis  A.  Ricci, 
1834 ;  see  also  Vasari^  Vite  de'  Pittori,  &c. ;  and 
to  the  German  translation  by  Schom. 

FABROT,  or  FABROTUS,  CHARLES-A 
a  jurist,  was  bom  at  Aix  in  Provence,  in  1680  or 
the  memoirs  of  the  French  jurists  the  names  and 
their  patrons  generally  occupy  an  important  podtii 
those  who  were  instromental  in  bringing  Fabrot 
occur  the  names  of  two  distinguished  men,  Fabri 
and  Bignon,  the  avocat-genenu.  With  an  intern 
residence  in  Paris  in  1617,  Fabrot  appears  to  have 
in  the  University  of  Aix  from  tiie  year  1609  to  IGS" 
went  to  Paris  to  print  his  edition  of  the  Institute 
philus,  or  the  Greek  version  of  Justinian's  Institute 
tionum  Justiniani  Imperatoris  Paraphraais  Graeca, 
suit,  et  Scholiis  Graacis  auxit.  Car.  Annibal  Fabrotus 
got  access  to  the  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Cujs£ 
others  in  the  public  libraries,  ne  long  laboured  i 
paration  of  an  edition  of  the  '  Basilica,'  which  c 
version  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  ai 
additions  made  under  the  Eastern  emperors,  w 
through  the  fragments  edited  in  Latin  by  Henc 
to  the  jurists  only  in  MS.  Fabrot's  edition  wa 
at  Paris  in  1647,  in  7  volumes  folio  (*Basitici 
Sexaginta,  cum  Versione  Latina  C.  A.  Fabrotti  et 
This  edition  contains  thirhr-three  complete  and  \ 
plete  books  of  the  sixty.  [Basilica,  P.  C]  In  1 
edited  at  Paris  the  works  of  Cujacius,  in  10  volun 
well-known  edition,  but  not  well  provided  with  mt 
ference.  The  labour  connected  with  this  work 
have  occasioned  the  death  of  its  editor  ;  he  died 
the  16th  of  January,  1759.  He  wrote  several  m 
on  jurisprudence,  and  some  on  the  science  now  call 
jurisprudence,  e.  g.  *■  Disquisitiones  duie :  prior  de  J 
— altera  de  Nuraero  Puerperii.'  Some  of  these  m 
are  in  the  *  Thesaurus  Juris  Romani'  of  Everard  0 
*  Biographic  Universelle'  attributes  to  him  *  Les 
de  la  Ville  de  Marseille,*  translated  from  the  Lati 
mond  de  Solier,  and  published  in  1615.  Taisaim 
his  memoir  of  Fabrot  to  Niceron,  and  the  *  Not 
tionnaire  Historique*  and  other  ordinarj-  French  wc 
ference  appear  to  go  to  the  same  source. 

(Niceron,  M^,  des  Hommes  lUustres,  xiix.  35^ 

FACTORIALS.  The  subject  treated  under  th 
one  which  daily  becomes  of  more  importance  in  ina 
analysis,  and  takes  its  rise  at  the  commencement  of 

\^hen  we  first  begin  to  number,  we  easily  uiak< 
sition  from  integers  to  fractions,  because  we  are  a«  i 
consider  ourselves  as  reckoning  simple  magnitude, 
each  unit  can  be  divided  into  ^acrXa  homogeneous  y 
[Number,  P.  C]  Be  the  unit  what  it  may,  in  tl 
simple  magnitude,  it  might  as  well  have  been  any 
what  it  is,  so  far  as  the  ]X)ssibility  of  conceiving  and  } 
arithmetical  operations  is  concerned.  But  when  w 
count  operations,  not  magnitudes,  the  case  is  niuc 
we  can  no  longer  say  at  pleasure  that  we  can  cone 
troduce  fractions.  Certainly,  as  to  additions,  wo 
need  not  stop  to  learn  what  a  fractional  numbei 
means.  If,  after  having  thought  for  a  moment  0! 
tions  of  20  and  seven  additions  of  20,  we  ask  ours* 
ought  to  be  meant  by  six  and  a  Iia/f  additions 
imagine  that  it  must  necessarily  mean  six  additions  • 
lowed  by  an  addition  of  10.  But  this  notion,  tl 
most  simploi  and  therefore  adopted  as  a  basis,  is  not 


5fie 


F  A  C 


\  Y«rT  well  that  having  proved  the  equa- 
)^t:'^ntb  to  DC  true  whenever  m  is  an  integer,  he 
»^«d  it  to  be  true  when  m  is  a  fmctioii :  in  fact, 
i'^mb  coal^w  would  equally  satisfy  hia  demonatra* 
m  inBiiiie  tuimber  of  other  solutions  might  be 

i  come  to  reckon  numbers  of  multiplications,  we 
unit^r,  and  say,  let  er**  signify  that  unity  \s  multi- 
m  folio  wing-  by  a.  Now  Ihis  symbol  i.%  from  the 
distinctly  conceivable,  whether  a  be  integer  or 
ui^t  '  iial  and  easy  extension  to  fractions  of 
nj  I  ;  but  it  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be» 

le  >^iii'ii  *«  IS  a.  fraction.  What  arc  four  and  a  half 
ma  by  36  ?  The  beginner  will  say,  four  multi{>Ii- 
I6»  followed  by  a  multiplication  lly  18:  but  this 
ining  breaks  down  immediately^  for  the  two  half 
rottld  make  more  than  the  whole :  two  successive 
18  are  equivalent  to  more  than  a  raullipli- 
by  6  which  is  the  hulf- 
f  mill ti plication  by  3Q.     It  is  true  that  we  do  not 


6. 


by  18 

It  it 


hiue  frartion  of  an  operation  in  our  descriptive 
Itat  we  apply  the  symbol  in  our  sjrmboli;.  For  Just 
p  a*  denotes  one  multiplication  by  a,  every  a*  de- 
■Itplication  which  twice  repeated  is  equivalent  to 

jhioii  by  a.  In  like  manner  a'  is  the  muldplier 
Iff  naed  7  times,  gives  tlie  same  result  as  a  used 
Kb  are  not  going  to  give  the  theory  of  simple 
■nly  to  put  it  in  connexion  with  what  follows; 
Br  will  do  well  to  observe,  that  in  the  very  tirst 
km  [Addittos  op  Ratios,  P.  C]  the  notion  of 
kfoittty  entering  as  a  multiplier  in  repeated  opera* 
^uch  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  Euclid's 
B  they  spoke  of  what  were  really  multiplications 
B  l)ecn  additions.  The  same  thing  may  w  traced 
100  to  I  the  duplicate  ratio  of  that  of  10  to  1 
C],  and  10  to  1  the  subdu plicate  ratio  of  that  of 
duplicate  means  double,  and  subduplicate  means 
paoQT  must  learn  to  understand  numbers  with 
lar  force  as  indices  of  operation^  and  even  the 
jiMy  require  more  study  of  this  part  of  the 

cts  himself  of  wanting, 
lllsh  the  cfiuation  ^(  r ^  m)=af^  when  m  Si 
the  same  thing  as  establishing 


*(^»?)  = 


ol  j; »  in  algelnn  is  well  known  fRoot^  P.  C] 
iiplete  meaning 
.  ni  *.*'*.* 

'  integer. 

he  operations  of  |>owers  and  TOotS|  noihing  occtira 
ptly  in  niathematical  formulas  than  suooenioaa  d' 
}m  which  the  multiplier  is  not  always  the  sime, 
in,  ^(a  +  &  I  Ca+26). . . ,  (afn^b).     The  ya- 
"  '  I  bad  been  given  of  the  interpolation  of  frac- 
P|iiich  Bi  that  of  Wall  is  [Wajxis,  P.  C],  and 
■the  Bcmoutlis,  Stirling,  kv.^  have  been  ex- 
(•power  by  the  French  and  German  mathe- 
"*  :  eighty  years.     Two  different  line*  were 
""two  countries.     The  Germans  first  began  to 
the    ordinary  notation   might    be  extended. 
jiToposed   to  denote  mfm  -  1 )  (m  -  2) , . ,  .  to 
fm]'  ;  the  brackets  distinguishing  it  from  m"   in 
Mindenburgj  followed  by  Kramp  and  most 
,  proposed  a  much  better  notation,     Coniider- 
ting  m  imaltered  factors,  they  made  room  in 
'  a  part  eipreasivo  of  the  permanence  of  the 
Dte  it  T* '  ^.     Thus  it  became  a  particular  case 
was  made  to  stand  for  m  factors,  the  first  of 
1  which  ftUcT  by  n  at  every  step ;  giving 

-xix+a}  (x  +  2fl) (x+i^^a) 

KX(jr-ei)  (x~2ay (.t?— m  -  la) 

»l«»*=:l.2.3 ii  =  it"' -, 

notftttoii  certainly  opena  the  road  to  con- 


venient expreation  of  a  large  number  of  striking  formtdae : 
take  its  binomial  theorem  for  instance, 


(ar+|f/"'=^'* '*"+!«-'• 


I'^+P.-^a,— »-jf 


*'**+*,. 


which  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  ordinary  theorem. 
Abo  the  following :  — 


l+(mA) 


M 


which  is  true  for  all  valuea  of  m,  and  gives  the  binomial 
theorem  if  A-U  o  =  --l,  and  the  exponential  theorem  it 
Ax  =^  1 ,  a =0.    The  analogoua  theorem  to  Taylor's  is 


£^       L2 


which  is  well  known. 

We  think  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  this  notation  has  not 
been  more  adopted  in  England  :  we  do  not  remember  at  this 
moment  any  writer  who  has  made  much  use  of  it,  except  Mr, 
Peter  Nicholson,  in  his  works  on  Involution  and  on  Incre- 
ments. 

A  name  was  to  be  found  for  this  extension.  The  notion 
of  calling  j^,  .t*,  j^,  kc,  the  powen  of  x,  was  an  extension  of 
the  term  as  used  by  Euclid,  which  applied  to  the  square  on  a 
line  only.  Not  that  the  square  on  a  line  was  originally  called 
its  power,  but  that  the  power  of  a  line  was  measured  by  the 
capacity  of  its  aqnare.  The  object  of  the  old  geometers  was  to 
reduce  every  area  to  a  square,  which  enabled  them  to  describe 
it  by  one  hne ;  and  hence  a  line  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  having  more  or  less  |)ower  (of  enclosing  sjmee) 
according  as  its  square  was  greater  or  less :  the  power  being 
measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  square.  The  phraseology 
seems  to  have  reached  tlio«e  who  were  not  geometers:  tliua 
Diogenes  Lacrtius  tells  us  that  Pythagoras  discovered  that*  the 
'  subtending  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  aa  powerful  as  the 
two  containing  sides  together,'  Uut  ^ose  who  will  smile  at 
the  idea  of  the  power  of  a  line  residing  in  ita  square,  will  laugh 

outright  at  tlie  notion  of  Kramp,  who  proposed,  seeing  x* 
represents  the  »ofc«rs  of  j,  that  the  symbol  jf*  should  repre- 
sent its  mmenml  faetdties  (facultes  nmnirianes).  From  the 
} lowers  and  the  faculties,  we  might  have  readied^  possibly,  the 
celings  and  opinions,  had  it  not  been  for  Arbogust,  who  pro- 

posed  to  call  the  diftercnt  cases  of  x'  **  by  the  name  of 
faeioriah^  a  term  which  has  now  trained  considerable  currency 
among  the  German  writers,  and  was  approved  by  Kramp 
himself. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  Euler  and  Lcgendro 
in  connecting  the  factorials  from  tlio  outset  with  definite 
integrab,  and  the  latter  in  adopting  a  specific  notation,  not 
Jerived  from  that  of  jM)wer9,  Legend  re  signifies  1.2,  3,..,n 
oy  r(n-f  1),  and  hence  the  name  of  gamrna-functions  has 
been  apnlicd  to  them. 

We  shall  give  a  slight  account  of  the  subject  so  far  as  it  is 
in  the  way  to  be  speedily  reckoned  among  the  elementary 
parts  of  mathematics. 

A  series  or  a  product  of  n  terms,  is  only  distinctly  con- 
ceivable w  hen  n  is  integer,  but  if  it  can  be  represented  by  a 
function  in  which  n  enters  as  a  usual  ^mbol  of  magnitude, 
and  not  as  a  number  of  terms  or  operations,  then  the  function 
is  intelligible,  though  not  the  representative  of  the  series, 
when  n  is  a  fraction.  To  take  a  very  simple  case  :  it  wouid 
be  absurd  to  demand  the  value  of  1  + 2-j- 3 +....., 4  (n  —  l)  +  rt, 
when  n  is  a  fraction ;  but  this  series  is  ^n  (wH- 1),  whicli  is 
alwavs  intelligible. 

The  equation 

1+2+3+ +«=in  (n+1) 

IS  absurd  except  when  n  is  a  positive  integer.  In  the  times  w  hen 
the  phrase  *  less  than  nothing'  was  invented,  it  wotild  have  been 
paid  boldly  that  2^  terms  of  this  seriea  arc  iX2JX8i,  or 
354-8,  and  that  -*7  terms  of  it  are  J  (-7^)  (■-^)  <*'*  2^*  , 
that  we  should  now  say  is  that  the  function  which,  when  n  is 
integer,  is  equal  to  1  +..... +  n  becomes  SS-f-S,  and  21,  when 

•  We  tf*tuUl«  qoitfi  Utesally.  to  ihow  «wit  ^^'^^  J^  J^^^^S^^ 
souirb  to  kiMj*  tiMt  tlie  mbtoo^iEkg  *ml  tonlalning  ww  »id  of  Uie  rif  Al 
dofc  of  the  trimgk,    Hii  wimis  art  Uw  l^vvrat,  whkh  Ki«u..  who  i 


•  We  tf*tuUl«  qoitfi  Utesally.  to  ihow  «wit  ^^'^^  JZ  .^T^J^^^ 

jnouirb  to  ki«»*  tiMt  tlie  lobUndiBg  *ml  tontalnlng  ww  wid  of  Uie  rif  Al  4l«jjr. 

...  -.  .c^  trim^,    UHb  frarts  art  f 0-oy  l^Yvrat.  whkh  K»u».  »ho  in  h« 

not  Momtttet  enoach  lo  ventui*  th"!  renderiin}  of  hp9*rr*'i'^o»  into 


tniMltttn  itmtMM4em  ^err.    We  tAk«  U«tiui 


tiwi,    Fo*  oOi^um W the  «wS».  ■»•  Ua-^xioK^^  P.  a 
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II  is  21  and  —7.  Whether  we  are  likely  to  be  the  gainers 
by  retusing  extendons  of  language  which  naturally  present 
themselves,  remains  to  be  seen :  it  seems  to  us  that  *  —7  terms 
of  the  series  H-2  +  ...+n'isa  veiy  innocent  abbreviation  of 
'  the  value,  when  fi=  —-7,  of  the  nmction  which,  when  n  is 
an  integer,  is  always  equal  to  1  +2+...-|-n.*  But  at  any  rate, 
mathematicians  are  now  in  the  habit  of  passing  from  ex- 
pressions in  which  n  is  an  index  of  number  of  operations,  to 
the  eqmvalents  in  which  n  is  only  an  index  of  magnitude,  and 
of  using  the  latter  in  the  most  general  sense. 
' '  But  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  ways  of  representing, 
for  example,  a  function  which  is  l+2-|-....+n  when  n  is  an 
integer.  If  ^it  be  a  function  which  is  mnty  whenever  n  is 
an  integer,  such  as  cos2im,  1  +  8in2im,  &c.,  then  hi 
(it+l)  X  ^n  answers  the  condition  as  weH  as  ^n  (it+ 1).  It 
is  usual  however  to  start  with  a  radical  function  which  is  free 
from  periodic  multipliers,  and  there  is  generally  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  upon  the  selection.  In  all  the  cases  which  are 
most  useful,  tne  radical  function  is  the  one  which  is  dear  of 
all  sines  and  cosines. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  thb  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject we  have  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  make  it  coextensive 
with  the  theory  of  powers :  it  is  in  fact  predsely  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  theory  of  powers  before  the  discoveiy  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  values  in  x*  when  n  is  fractional.  We  are  thus 
limited  to  an  arithmetical  view  of  the  subject  Some  writers 
have  censured  L^;endre  for  employing  a  new  symbol  r  (tt-f- 1), 
when  1"'^  was  ahneady  in  use :  if,  which  may  be  doubtful,  he 
had  heard  of  the  latter  before  he  invented  the  former,  he 
would,  in  our  o^miion,  still  have  acted  judiciously  in  inventing 
the  additional  symbol.  He  might  have  argued  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  associate  the  second  symbol  with  notions  which 
are  only  true  of  the  arithmetical  case  of  it.  As  soon  as  the 
complete  theory  of  the  expression  shall  be  given,  1**^  is  ready 
for  it :  in  the  mean  whUe  T  (n-|-l)  expresses  the  arithmetical 

m 

am  of  it.  just  as  Ji/x^  expresses  that  of  :? 

The  following  are-some  of  the  cases,  which  are  strictir  in- 
telligible when  n  is  an  integer,  and  in  which  the  radical  func- 
tion remains  intelligible  when  n  is  fractional : — 

^+*+i+ H  =70  TIT* 

JT '  "    ^ 

where  h  ^p^q. 
The  second  equation,  which  may  be  thus  written, 

is  the  most  important.  The  following  are  its  principal  pro- 
perties : 

1 .  m  is  finite  when  n  is  positive,  but  is  infinite  when  n  is 
0  or  negative.  This  draws  a  great  dbtinction  between  it 
and  I"  ' ' ;  for  the  ^eral  formula  which  connects  factorials 
of  positive  and  negative  exponents,  with  a  common  augment, 
is 

rn,  which  is  infinite  when  n=0,  diminishes  from  thence  very 
rapidly,  becomes  1  when  n— 1,  and  thence  further  diminishes 
until  n  =1-461632...,  when  it  is  least,  being  then  -8856032.... 
From  tiience  it  begins  to  increase,  being  1  again  when  n=2, 
1.2  when  n=:3,  1.2.3  when  n  s=:4,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  equation  r(n-hl)=nrn,  so  obviously  true  when  n 
is  an  integer,  is  always  true ;  giving  also 

r(n+l)=n(n-l) {n-^m)  r(n-.m) 

for  every  integer  value  of  iw.  Hence  a  table  of  values  b  suf- 
ficient which  extends  through  one  unit :  and  the  most  con- 
venient interval  is  that  from  n=l  to  n—2.  If,  for  instance, 
we  wanted  to  calculate  from  such  a  table  the  value  of  r  (6^) 
we  should  reduce  it  to  4^X34X2^X1^  x  r(lj),  and  take 
r(li)  from  the  table.  Similarly  m,  when  n  is  less  than 
unitv,  would  be  found  from  r(l-|-n)-7-n.  When  n  is  very 
small,  m  is  1-^  nearly. 

3.  The  labour  of  calculating  the  table  is  much  lessened  by 
the  following  equation : — 

r»xr(i-»)=^^ 


which  is  true  when  n  lies  between  0  nd  1.  One  v 
result  of  it  is  r4=  /Jw. 

4.  There  is  a  constant  to  be  introdneed,  wUdk 
call  7,  the  importance  of  which  mty  m  tone  coo 
that  of  w  and  c.    It  is  the  limit  of  the  ezpreMon 

3~~^+....+x'~'^  — log«>  as  X  b  incraesed  wttboot  li 
also  the  value  of 

Its  value  is 

y«-5772156649016828eOG065.... 

6.  If  S,  represent  l"^+2r*+art+..^  ad  infii 

SuMMAnoN,  P.  C,  for  some  of  the  values ;  also  *  I 
Calculus,'  Libranf  of  U$rfyl  KMmikdge^  p.  5MV 
rithm  (Naperian)  of  rx  may  be  foand  in  either  of  i 
ing  ways : — 

1    '         1  1' 

logr(i+x)»  -riPX^Ssx"— J^8.  «»+-j8,a 

+0-7)*- j(S,-l)a--i  (S,  .l)x». 
=ilog(20+(a?+-5)li» 


-«+ 


12x       8G0d^ 


+.... 


6.  A  taoie  of  the  values  of  oomm.  log,  r(l+x 
by  Lcsgendre,  for  every  thousandth  of  a  vnit  fit 
to  a*a>'999 :  an  abridgment  of  this  table,  with  .mei 
Dieting  it,  is  m  the  <Diff.  Calc.'  L.  U.  K.  i^  I 
function  To?  is  a  fundamental  mode  of  ezpressu 
results  of  lai^ge  classes  of  definite  integrals.     [I 

DXPIKFTB,  P.  C.  S.] 

7.  The  function  r(n-hl)  is  the  value,  or  one  of 
of  1"  I  \  and  we  have 


which  holds  whenever  the  second  side  is  real  and  fi 
The  student  who  desires  to  know  more  of  the  t 
consult  Kramp's  '  Analyse  des  R^Sfiractions  Astroi 
Strasburg,  1799,  4to.,  and  the  article  *Factoriell< 
Supplemental  (or  third)  volume  of  Montfcrricr's 
naire  des  Sciences  Mathdmatiques,'  Paris,  1840,  4 
the  article  *  Facultat '  in  Grunert*s  Supplement  u 
'  Worterbuch  der  Reinen  Mathematik,'  Leipzig,  18{ 
8vo.  On  the  form  Tx  see  Leeendre's  well  known 
'Exercices  du  Calcul  Integnu,'  and  thut  on  Elii] 
tions.  Some  of  the  substance  of  these  is  in  the  t 
the  Dificrential  Calculus,  in  Library  cf  Us^kl  Kna 
FACTORIES.  The  word  *  FactoiV  has,  withi 
few  years,  acquired  a  more  definite  and  drcumscnl 
ing  than  it  before  held.  As  a  commercial  tenn,  it  i 
the  establishments  for  conducting  trade  in  oertam  \ 
colonial  parts,  such  as  the  '  Yorit  Factonr'  of  the 
Bav  Company  in  America,  the  *  English  Factory*  a 
aiid  so  foith.  As  a  manidlacturing  term,  it  is  apd 
what  va^ely  to  any  manufactory  or  large  workshi 
industrisu  operations  are  carried  on.  But  in  a  legislat 
as  defined  oy  a  recent  statute^  the  word  Fadifry  ii 
mean  '  all  building  and  premises  rituated  within  tx 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
or  within  the  close  or  curtilaffo  of  which  steam,  wate 
other  mechanical  power  sluul  be  used  to  move  or ' 
machinery  employed  in  preparing,  manufacturing,  on 
or  in  any  process  inddent  to  the  manufacture  of  cotti 
hair,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  tow,  either  separate! j 
together,  or  mixed  with  any  other  material,  or  ti 
made  thereof.'  It  is  in  this  limited  sense  tlttt  ftctf 
be  considered  in  the  present  article. 

Legislative  Provisions. — In  the  year  1883  a  fbondi 
laid  for  the  permanent  supervision  of  cotton  fiMto 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  Tnere  were,  it  is  true,  fti 
actments  bearing  on  the  subject  For  instance,  ia 
act  was  passed  for  the  pieservatiQii  of  the  bciMi  s« 
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itioes  md  others  employed  ia  cotton  and  otlier  Tac- 
et  directed  the  local  mA^istralcs  to  report  whether 
were  properly  conducted,  and  to  adopt  such  sana* 
^lations  as  they  mj^ht  think  fit  Aoother  act,  in 
"■  various  regulations  as  to  the  employment  of 
cotton  factorie*.  Otheri  were  jmsatsd  in  subae- 
;  and  in  1831  an  act,  cotnnionly  known  ai  Sir 
lotiliouaeV  Adf  and  applying  to  cotton  factories  alone, 
ft  tbat  no  child  could  leg^ally  be  employed  in  such 
wy  under  9  years  of  a^e  ;  that  no  person  under 
■  of  a^e  ghould  be  allowed  to  remain  m  the  factory 
12  bour^  ti  day;  and  that  the  woHdng  boura on 
should  not  exceed  9  hours.  But  these  eoactments 
to  cotton  factories ;  and  there  was  no  efficient 
for  rnfon'ingp  their  obsenance :  the  act  was  thei^e^ 
led  in  1833,  consequent  on  the  proceedings  of  a 
of  the  Uouse  of  Commons  in  l»i32,  on  the  cou- 
le  persons  w^orking  in  factories* 
of  1S33  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  103)  conUins  numerous 
at  the  chief  matters  that  relate  to  the  subject  are 
inr  :^1.  After  January  1,  1834,  no  person  under 
or  age  sJmII  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  night, 
iween  a  quarter  past  eight  p.m.  and  half-^fjASt  tive 
\j  cotton  or  other  factory  in  which  steam  or  \*ater, 
other  mechanical  power,  is  used  to  projx*!  the  ma- 
except  in  lace  factories.  2.  No  person  under 
I  Ih.'  rmjiloyed  more  lljan  12  hours  in  one  day,  nor 
n  one  week,  3.  There  shall  be  allowed  iu  the 
day  not  less  than  1 J  hours  for  meals  to  every 
l  tf>  the  |jerformance  of  12  hours' work.  4. 
1,  1834,  no  chihl  sliall  be  employed  under  9 
except  in  silk-mills.  5.  After  March  1,  1834, 
pt  in  silk-mills, shall  be  cinnloyed  in  any  factory 
hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than  9 
,  who  shall  not  be  1 1  j-ears  old ;  nor  after 
who  shall  not  be  12  years  old;  nor  after 
!,  w ho  shall  not  be  13  years  old;  and  these 
work  ahaJl  not  be  exceeded,  even  if  tlie  child  has 
\g  the  day  in  more  factories  than  one.  6.  Children 
persons,  whose  hours  of  work  are  regulated,  shall 
to  2  holidays  and  8  half-holidays  in  the  year.  7. 
whose  hours  of  work  are  rejJtricted  to  9  hours  a  day, 
be  employed  without  obtaining  a  certificate  from 
or  aurgeon,  certitying  that  they  are  of  the  ordinary 
ppeanince  of  children  of  the  age  before  men- 
-rtificate  is  to  be  countersigned  by  some  in- 
ve,  8.  The  crown  is  to  appoint,  during  plea* 
pciSQOS  to  be  iusjiectors  of  factories,  with  extensive 
BMgifttrBteSy  to  examine  the  children  employed  in 
liSf  and  to  inquire  respecting  tlieir  condition,  em* 
■nd  education  ;  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state 
-  t^!i  the  application  of  an  inspector,  to 
its  to  assist  tn  carrying  out  tlie  provisions 
.  ....  inspectors  are  tn  make  all  rules  necessary 

EMI  of  the  act,  and  to  enforce  the  attendan(?c 
least  two  hours  daily  out  of  six  days  in  the 
t  v-n  emjiloyed  in  factories,  from  w  hose  wct^kly 

j,  ju I  not  exceeding  a  ]>enny  in  every  sliiiUrie^, 

k  jr  the  expense  of  schooling.     10.  No  child 

L  id  who  shall  not,  on  Monday  of  every  week, 

|i  ry  master  a  c-crtiticate  of  his  or  her  attendance 

le  preiioui  week.  11.  The  iuterior  walls  of 
uall  bc^  whitewashed  every  year.  12.  A  copy 
l  of  the  act  »hall  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  y^art 
^Mtorv.  13.  The  inspectors  shall  regularly,  once 
^ipQri  their  proceedings  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
Thi^fi'  arc  otner  clauses  regulating  the  hours  of  uork- 
vater-wheel  disturbs  Uie  uniformity  of  the 
;  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  obtain 
es  of  age  for  the  children  requiring  them ; 
srhools,  where  necessary  ;  and  the  mode  of 
Mns  of  the  act. 

^tir  a  i>hort  explanatory  act  was  passed,  to 
-   ot  the  legislature  on  certain 
,  no  further  change  was  made 
)tar  p5-ii).     t  oijiuiiitces  of  the  House  of  Commons 
iS40and  41^  and  bills  were  from  time  to  time  Intro- 
■' '^^i   members ;   but  the  Act  of   1833   re- 
'•rkofall  the  pnK'ecdings  in  respect  to 
k  itself  was  in  groiit  part  the  result  of  a 

F  id  been  apj>ointed  m  the  early  fiart  of 

.d  collected  information  by  means  of  dis- 
ier«  in  all  tho  factory  districts.     This  local 
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uuichineTy  formed  a  groundwork  for  the  inspectorship  after- , 
wards  established   by  the   government  when    the  act   waa 
obtained.     Four  inspectors  were  appointed,  and  the  British 
Islands  were  mapped  out  into  four  great  divisions;  the  cot  too 
and  woollen  district  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  forming  the   1st  ;  the  eastern  and 
southern   counties  of  England   the  2nd ;  some  ports  of  the 
West  of  England^  nearly  tne  whole  of  Wales,  and  the  scmthern 
half  of  Ireland,  constituting  the  3rd ;  the  northern  half  of 
Ireland,  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  the  four  northern  counties 
of  England^  tlie  4th.      Each  district  was  placed  under  one  « 
inspector,  who  nwde  arrangements  for  becoming  [lersonally 
acqiminted  with  every  factory  in  his  district  employed  for 
textile  manufactures.     Surgeons  were  appointed  to  grant  tlie  ,  I 
certi^cat^  required  for  the  children  :  a  syjiitem  of  occasional 
supervision   was  established;    the   m  spec  tore  communicated  j- 
wiih  the  chief  mill-owners  on  any  points  of  difficulty  which    I 
occurred ;  and   the  schooling  of  tlie  children  was  gradually    I 
entered  ufjon.     One  great  difficulty  however  was  this,  tliac    I 
many  manufactories,  as  a  means  of'est-aping  from  the  provi- * 
sions  of  the  Act,  gradually  discharged  the  children  who  were 
within  fhe  specified  ages,  and  employed  otliers  of  an  age  to 
which  the  education  and  tlic  working-hours  cluufiea  did  not 
apply  ;  and  many  young  children  were  thrown  out  of  emplov  in 
consequence. 

The  Act  rendered  imperative  some  sort  of  schooling  for  M 
the  factory  children ;  but  it  did  not  lay  down  rules  for  its  go-  * 
vemment.     The  arrangements  accordingly  became  of  a  very 
crude  and  heterogeneous  character.  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  the    j 
Factory  inspectors,  in  his  lie  port  for  1S43  {ParL  Pap.  1848, 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  355),  states  that  the  factory  children  receive 
their  education  from  five  difierent  sorts  of  schools,  which  ho 
classes  as  Sunday  Scftoois,  Zkane  ScltooUf  Factory  ikJiooUf 
C/iurcli  Schools,  and  DUienta'S    Sckods,      The  disposal  of  .  i 
tlic  children  on  Sundays  is  a  matter  which  does  not  come  i  J 
under  the  control  of  the  inspectors  ;  but  th«  four  dasses  of 
week-day  schools  are  those  which  atli&ct  the  daily  regolationi . 
of  the  factories.     The  daoae-^chools  or  private  scliools,  kepi 
by  a  matter  or  mistress  for  tlicir  own  profit,  and  not  under ' 
the  control  or  management  of  any  other  ticrson,  are  of  a  very 
mean  and  inefficient  kind,  utterly  wanting,  in  respect  to  in-  ^ 
stniction,  books,  and  discij»lim%  in  tlm  meatis  of  ^  orking  out  " 
the  required  object.     The  lactory-schooU  are  such  us  are  held 
in  or  near  the  IJactorj""  where  the  children  are  employed,  and 
are  under  tliC  control  and  management  of  tlie  owner  of  the 
factory.     *  Some  mill-occupiers  liave  in  a  most  pniise worthy 
manner  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  sc*hool  accommodation, 
and  have  taken  great  eare  in  the  selection  of  teachers,     lu 
these  cases,  |*oilk'ularly  if  the   mill    octnipier  continues  to 
interest  himself  in  the  management  of  the  scliool,  such  a  fac- 
tory-school will  t>e  as  efficient  as  any  other  school  c*onducted 
on  the  same  prindplo.      Some  of  the  schools  are  supj-iorted 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  tlie  factory  master.     Other  uioiiters 
guarantee  the  myment  of  all  expenses,  but  require  each  child 
to  pay  a  weekly  school-fee.*  (p.  356.)     The  Church  iJchoobt 
anil   the   Dissenters*  Schools,  £up[iorted  in   many  cases  by 
ixjwerfid  religious  denominations,  |>artake  of  the  general  dm- ' 
racterof  such  classic  of  S(.-hools,  in  rcs[ject  to  education  and'  ' 
dijHeipline. 

Mr.  I?iaimders  remarks  that  the  efficiency  of  the  education 
dej>t*nds  not  so  much  on  whelhcr  the  school  be  of  one  or  other 
of  the  above  tour  clusACs,  as  on  the  mode  iu  whieh  it  is  con- 
ducted. Many  ofihu  factory -schools,  where  the  owner  cares 
very  little  about  the  matter,  arc  as  bad  as  the  diuue-schools. 
In  one  factor}'  the  schoolmaster  was  an  overlooker,  who  had  to 
attend  both  to  spindk'S  and  to  scholars.  In  another  he  wos  a 
cotton- warp  winder.  In  a  third  be  was  an  old  dibbled  soldier. 
Every  week  (as  before  stated^  each  child  has  tu  bring  to  the 
factory  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  school ;  and  Mr.  Saun- 
ders gives  fac-similes  of  four  of  these  ceilificates,  to  show  the 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  who  wrote  them.  They  run  thus  :— 
*  1  do  hereby  ccrtfy  that  my  schotors  have  attend  2  hours 
Qyerj  day  domng  the  last  week,  May  2,  1843/  *  Hi  do  her 
testify  that  these  children  Have  tended  the  school  too  hours 
during  last  whek,  May  2,  1843.*  *  These  childnn  have  at- 
tended My  school  2  howers  every  day  last  week.  May  the  2, 
1«43.'  *  This  is  to  certify  that  these  children  attends  rt^^ukr 
the  school  six  days  a\»eek,  t^o  hours  aday.  Mav  the  %  1843.' 
(p.  37S.)  These,  as  may  be  sujiposcd,  are  the  most  unfa- 
vourable examples.  In  iJany  cases  the  mill-owners  take  grefti 
interest  and  exjjend  ron.siderable  sums  iu  living  efficiency  to 
the  schools.  At  Messrs.  Marehall's,  at  Leeds,  for  instancep 
there  is  near  the  factory  a  neat  red  building  erected  jmrpowly 
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as  ft  school-room  for  the  factory  children.  *  It  contiuns,  be- 
sides private  ajMrtmcnts  for  the  master  and  mistress,  a  boys' 
school,  measuring  eighty  feet  bv  thirty-six,  a  girls*  school 
nearly  as  laiige,  and  a  class-rooni  for  lectures,  &c.  between  the 
two.  One  of  the  rooms  contains  an  organ.  In  the  boys* 
school  there  are  benches  arranged  on  the  class  or  monitorial 
system,  each  bench  having  a  kind  of  shelf  beneath  it,  on  which 
the  boys  place  their  caps,  and  a  monitor's  seat,  which  is  also 
a  box  for  contuning  books.  Although  intended  principally 
ibr  the  factory  children,  yet  these  schools  are  open  to  all  the 
children  in  the  neighbourhood  whose  parents  choose  to  adopt 
the  regulations  laid  down  for  its  good  governance.  In  the 
operation  of  the  Factories  Act,  all  the  children  in  a  ftictory 
are  bound  to  attend  school  for  a  certain  period  each  dav ; 
those  who  work  in  the  forenoon  must  attend  school  in  tlie 
afternoon  ;  those  who  work  in  the  afternoon  are  at  school  in 
the  forenoon.  Hence  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  schools 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Marshall  between  the  **  half-time  hands** 
and  the  other  scholars;  the  former  being  those  engaged  in 
the  factory,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Factories  Act, 
and  the  latter  being  other  children  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Altogether  there  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
boys,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  girls,  who  are  under  the  care 
of  a  master  and  mistress  engagtnl  expressly  for  the  school. 
The  school-rooms  are  comfortably  warmed'  by  hot-water  ap- 
paratus, and  there  is  a  large  plot  of  ground  outside  the  build- 
ing which  ser\'es  as  a  play-ground.'  (*  Penny  Magazine,* 
No.  754.) 

In  1844  an  act  was  passed  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15)  which  came 
into  operation  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  effected  certain 
changes  in  the  law  as  to  factories.  An  *  Office  of  Factory 
Inspectors '  is  to  be  established  in  London.  Persons  begin- 
ning to  occuy)y  a  factory  must  send  notice  of  it  to  this  office. 
The  powers  of  inspectors  to  enter  ikctories  and  schools  is 
increased.  The  certifying  surgeons  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  inspectors ;  and  the  certificates  are  to  have  a  definite  form 
and  expression.  The  whitewashing  or  painting  of  a  factory 
is  placed  under  strict  regulations.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
protection  of  children  from  the  effects  of  the  water  in  *  wet- 
flax  spinning,*  and  from  accidents  by  the  machinery  while  in 
motion.  Children  may  be  admitted  and  employed  at  eight 
years  of  age  (the  former  minimum  having  been  nine  years). 
The  maximum  amount  of  daily  work  for  each  child  is  seven 
hours,  subject  to  diminution  in  certain  cases.  All  females  are 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  *  young  persons*  (i.  e.  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age),  in  respect  to  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  work.  The  recovery  of  lost  time  by  the  stop- 
page of  machinery,  the  regulation  of  the  meal-times  in  the 
factories,  the  holiciays  given  to  the  children,  the  control  of 
their  attendance  at  school,  the  inspection  of  dangerous  ma- 
chinery, and  many  other  points,  are  modified  or  extended  in 
this  act ;  which  however  preserves  the  general  character  of 
the  act  of  1833. 

Statistical  Details. — One  result  of  the  act  just  alluded  to, 
viz.  that  of  1833,  has  l)een  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
statistics  of  factory  operations  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
obtainable. 

The  num1>er  of  i)Ower-loom3  employed  is,  to  a  certain 
degree,  an  index  to  the  extent  of  factory  operations ;  since 
the  substitution  of  a  power-loom  for  a  hand-loom  involves  the 
substitution  of  a  largo  and  well-organized  factory  for,  perhai)s, 
the  humble  cottage  of  the  hand-loom  weaver.  In  a  return 
made  to  government,  two  or  three  years  after  the  appointment 
of  the  factory  inspectors  (Pari.  Pap.,  1836,  vol.  xlv.  p.  14), 
the  number  of  power-looms  tiien  employed  is  stated  to  have 
bt»en — 


By  the  commMCement  of  1839  (iW/.  Pap. 
xlii.)  the  numb^v  had  thus  risen : — 


Cotton. 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Linen 

In  and  near  >fanchoater 

47,039 

7:>H 

3(iO 

0 

nothing  District  of  Yorkaliire  . 

3,114 

3,128 

0 

0 

CHieshire  and  Derbyshire 

\>*,*<V) 

435} 

0 

0 

Scotland 

17,531 

Ti 

0 

168 

together  with  a  small  number  scattered  in  other  districts. 

The  same  volume  (p.  61)  gives  a  retuni  of  the  number  of 
factories,  and  of  the  persons  working  therein,  in  1836.  For 
brevity  we  will  call  the  four  districts,  into  which  the  kingdom 
is  divided  in  respect  to  factory  inspectorship,  the  East  An- 
glian, the  West  Anglian,  the  ISorth  Anglian,  and  the  Scotch. 


MillM. 

East  Anglian  Dbtrict     69 
West  An^^lian    „  1 1 

Kortli  A^ljan  „         SI  7 
Scotch  „         IVO 


Per- 
sons. 
Ml  3 

1,548 

134,936 

36,943 


Wool. 


MilU. 

106 
855 

717 
U4 


Per- 
sons. 
4,102 
16,439 
46,643 
4,\W 


Klk. 


Mills. 

76 

26 

30 

6 


I>CT- 
sons. 
10,099 
1,510 
6,538 
C86 


Flax. 


Mills. 

4S 

6 

77 
211 


Per- 
sons. 
1,48<* 
1,003 
11,2^4 
18,024 


Cotton. 


Milk. 


Vv 


WooL 


SiA. 


MflU. 


IVr 


Bast  Anglian  Dwtiiet  tOS  S0,8SS  »43  M.4tt  Tl  ic.u 

West  Anglian    „      .  199  S9,3U4  416  2»,T61  16S  i:.4.' 

North  Anglian  „      1,20«  159,050  ss«  6.»14  ZO  iAt 

Scotch                 ^         SIS  40,198  14S  6^7  •  ft  74 

Another  return  {Pari  Pap.  1843,  vd.  Ivi.  p. 
sepes  of  numbers  under  three  difierent  points  o 
first  being  classed  according  to  the  kind  of  text 
the  second,  acmrding  to  the  location  in  different 
empire ;  ami  the  thinl,  accordbg  to  die  ages  and 
workpeople. 


Cotton  .     , 
Wool    .     . 
Silk      .     . 
Flax     .     . 

No.  of 
FlMtorieo. 

.     1,819 

.     I,7a8 

268 

.        392 

HotW-pOSFCT 

•mployirf.          , 

55,785*        i 
15.5644 

2,977 

9,585 

Total 

.     .   4,217 

93,912         4 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Wales    . 

.     .   3,475 
.     .       492 
.     .        95 
.     .       165 

77.e04J        3 
12,448} 
3,001 
6574 

Total 

.     .   4,217 

93,9114       A 

Males  under  21     .     . 
Males  21  and  above  . 
Females  under  21 
Females  21  and  above 

.     .     100,63- 
.     ,       77,f^« 
.     .     16.1.25: 

Total   .     .     . 

.     .     423.47 

There  are  one  or  two  triBing  discrepancies  in  t( 
not  expliuned  in  the  Report.  It  may  be  well  to 
these  numbers  relate  to  the  wori.peop1e  actual 
within  the  factories  at  one  or  other  of  the  above 
textile  manufacture.  The  whole  number  who  i 
by  the  clothing  arts,  including  those  cngased  ii 
weaving,  ttoclung-making,  calico-printing,  dyeins 
&c.,  very  greatly  exceeds  the  above,  and  has  b< 
estimated  by  different  writers. 

In  a  work  published  in  1 840  (*  Cotton  Manufi 
United  States,*  by  James  Montgomery)  a  oonipa: 
between  certain  features  of  the  factoV^'-svstem  z 
in  America  and  in  England  : — *  In  everj-deprtrr 
of  wages  is  generally  higher  in  the  United  Stan* 
tain  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  they  will  for  many  years 
this  countrv  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  price  of  Ii 
higher,  and  the  hours  of  labour  longer ;  bt^ide?, 
part  of  the  factory  workers  being  connected  wi 
whenever  wages  become  reduced  so  low  as  to  cca^ ; 
an  inducement  to  prefer  fa(»tory  labour  alx>re  any  otl 
they  can  turn  their  attention,  then  a  groat  nianv  ti 
have  to  shut  up.  During  a  stagnation  of  trade,  ii 
for  the  manufacturers  here  to  stop  a  part  or  thf»  *1 
factories,  and  then  the  workers  retire  to  tln'ir  1 
was  the  case  in  1837,  when  a  vast  numlxr  ot  fai 
entirely  shut  up.  Yet  it  seemed  not  to  aflect  the  * 
materially :  indeed,  many  of  the  girls  w  ho  had  hcti 
in  a  factor}'  seemed  to  rejoice  and  to  regard  it  : 
recreation  '  (p.  137).  Factories  may  be  shut  up  i 
or  work  half-time,  but  the  workers  do  not  turn 
again  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  whole  tenor 
dencf?  collected  by  the  Commissioners  and  Ir<jr*i 
to  show,  that  however  low  factory  wages  may  br 
rarely  indeed  that  any  of  the  workers  tuni  to  fx 
ment. 

Although  it  was  so  late  as  1790  that  the  cotic 
turo  was  established  hi  the  United  States,  thf»re«o 
in  full  ojwration  801  factories  ;  containing  33,433 
1,246,703  spindles;  emploving  18,590  adult  mi 
adult  females,  and  4691  children ;  and  consuming  '• 
pounds  of  cotton  yearly. 

The  factories  at  Lowell  in  Massachusetts  exen 
than  any  others  the  rapid  progress  of  factor}*  labojir  ii 
The  territory  of  Lowell,  comprising  an  area  of  \ 
miles,  was  until  the  year  1819  a  barren  spot,  bu 
with  good  water-power.  Mr.  Boot,  a  wealthy  B 
chant,  discovered  its  resources,  and  estaUisb^  i 
for  turning  them  to  account.     This  was  fbtloin 
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of  Other  companies,  bj  whom  the  textile  raanu- 
s  carried  on  with  great  energy.  A  period  of 
n  raised  the  district  from  almost  a  wild  state  to 
1  of  a  flourishing  seat  of  manufacture,  possessing  a 
of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1839  tliere 
owell  29  factories,  exclusive  of  print-works  and 
;  1Gd,404  spindles  ;  5094  looms  ;  consuming 
r,300  pounds  of  cotton ;  and  dyeing  and  printing 
inls  of  woven  goods  per  week. 
e  Sixth  Decennial  Census  of  the  United  States, 
40,  the  following  information  was  obtained  respect- 
tile  factories  manufactures : — 
. — Number  of  fulling-mills,  2585;  woollen  factories, 
le  of  manufactured  goo<ls,  20,696,999  dollars ;  per- 
yed,  21,342;  capital  invested,  15,765,124  dollars. 
-Number  of  fectories,  1240  ;  number  of  spindles, 

dye-works  and  print-works,  129  ;  value  of  goods, 
»  dollars;  persons  employed,  72,119;  capital  in- 
102,359  dollars. 

Fumber  of  pounds,  reeled,  thrown,  or  made,  15,745 ; 
xkIs,  119,814  dollars;  males  employed,  246;  fc- 
children,  521 ;   capital  invested,  274,374  dollars. 
Value  of  goods,  322,205  dollars ;  persons  employed, 
ital  invested,  208,087  dollars. 
fabrics. — Value  of  goods,  6,545,503  dollars  ;  per- 
yed,  15,905;  capital  invested,  4,368.991  dollars, 
istical  returns  made  to  parliament  respecting  manu- 

the  Continent,  though  full  of  valuable  information, 
f  complete  enough  to  furnish  a  classified  list  of  tex- 
fs.  in  the  limited  sense  employed  in  this  article. 
*YRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  na- 

PolygonesB.  It  has  a  5-parted  perianth,  8  sta- 
y]e9,'a  1-seeded  trigonous  nut,  a  central  embr}'o, 
foliaceous,  contorto-plicate  cotyledons.  There  is 
itish  species  of  this  plant,  the  F,  esculentum.  This 
fjonum  Faqopi/ntm  of  Smith,  and  known  as  the  corn- 
Wheat.  It  has  an  erect  stem  without  prickles,  the 
^mose  panicles,  8  stamens,  leaves  cordate,  sagittate 
|uetrous  acute  nut  with  entire  angles.  This  is  a  valu- 
as  it  grows  on  the  worst  and  {loorest  soils,  and  is 
as  food  for  game.  Though  now  admitted  into  the 
ra,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  a  na- 
ia  and  other  Asiatic  countries.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  Crusaders ;  and  hence  in  many  parts  of  France, 
commonly  grown,  is  called  Saracen  Com  ;  and  so 

esteemed  in  Belgium,  that  M.  IJory  St.  Vincent 
i  shown  the  tomb  of  the  person  who  is  reported  to 
rought  it  into  that  country.  [Buck- Wheat,  P.  C] 
on,  Manual  of  British  Jbotany ;  Burnett,  (htiiines 

iNHEIT,  GABRIEL  DANIEL,  an  able  ex- 
in  natural  philosophy,  was  born  at  Danzig  near 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  precise  year  of 

unknown.  II is  father  intended  that  he  should 
I  mercantile  occupation,  but  his  own  taste  inclining 

scientific  pursuits,  he  used  every  opportunity  of 
himself  in  such  physical  researches  as  his  circum- 
mitted. 

travelled  through  diffisrent  parts  of  Germany  in 
cquire  information  respecting  the  subjects  ot  his 
came  to  Holland,  and  established  himself  at  Am- 
a  maker  of  philosophical  instruments. 
iderably  improved  the  arseometer  [Ar.%x>ii]ct£B, 
but  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  invention 
fticular  scale  which  he  applied  to  thermometers 
CTEB,  P.  C],  and  has  ever  since  been  generally 
lis  country.  The  fluid  which  he  employed  in  the 
1  of  the  thermometer  was  mercury;  and  to  the 
tfl  of  a  globular,  he  gave  a  cylindrical  form.  The 
I  were  generally  executed  on  paper  which  was 
>out  and  made  to  adhere  to  the  tube,  and  the  in- 
as  contained  in  a  glass  cylinder, 
eit  was  elected  a  Fellow'  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
1724 ;  and  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions'  for 
ne  papers  by  him  on  the  heat  of  liquids  in  a  state 
1,  on  the  freezing  of  water  in  vacuo  ;  on  the  spe- 
cs of  certain  bodies ;  also  on  an  iui|>n>ved  buro- 
aneometer.      He  contrived  a  machine  which  he 

be  used  for  the  purjiose  of  draining  marshes  ;  but 
rhich  took  place  m  1740,  prevented  him  from  com- 

ORNE,  WILLIAM.  This  distinguished  English 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  was  bom  in  London,  but  in 


what  year  is  not  known.  He  was  instructed  by  Mr.,  after- 
wards  Sir  Robert  Peakc,  painter  and  printseller,  with  whom 
he  worked  three  or  four  years  before  the  br^ing  out  of  the 
rebellion ;  and  when  Sir  Robert  Peake  was  made  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  intrusted  with  a  command  in  Basing-House, 
Faithome  enlisted  under  him,  and  they  were  both  taken  pri- 
soners together.  Faithome  was  brought  to  London  and 
confined  in  Aldersgate,  where  he  resumed  the  graver;  he 
was  however  shortly  afterwards  released  and  i)ermitted  to  go 
to  France.  lie  returned  about  1650,  and  opened  a  print-shop 
in  the  Strand,  near  .Temple  Bar,  and  prosecuted  his  art  at 
the  same  time.  About  1680  he  gave  up  this  shop,  removed  to 
Printing-1  louse  Yard,  Blackfriars,  and  in  addition  to  engrav- 
ing pursued  portrait-painting  in  crayons.  lie  died  in  1691, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars. 

In  1662  Faithome  published  a  treatise  on  engraving,  dedi- 
cated  to  Sir  Robert  Peake,  entitled  *  The  Art  of  Graveing 
and  Etching,  wherein  is  expressed  the  tme  way  of  Graveing 
in  Copper.  Also  the  manner  and  method  of  that  famous 
Callot,  and  M.  Bosse,  in  their  several  ways  of  Etching.' 

Walpole  has  given  a  considerable  list  of  Faithome's  prints, 
of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  best : — {lis  own  Head 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  with  long  hair;  Sir  William  Paston, 
Bart.,  1659,  which  Walpole  terms  his  most  peri'ect  work; 
Lady  Paston,  same  date,  probably  after  Vandyck  ;  Margaret 
Smith,  widow,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  after  Vandyck  ; 
Montagu  Bertie,  second  Earl  of  Lindscy,  after  Vandyck ; 
Sanderson,  1658,  prefixed  to  his  Grap/tice,  after  Zoust;  Anne 
Bridges,  Countess  of  Exeter,  after  Vandyck ;  Thomas  Hobbes, 
SBtat.  seventy-six  ;  Henrietta  Maria,  with  a  veil,  executed  in 
Paris ;  a  large  full-length  emblematical  print  of  Cromwell,  in 
armour  ;  Queen  Catherine,  in  the  dress  in  which  she  arrived 
in  England  ;  Barbara,  Countess  of  Castlemaine  ;  Prince  Ru- 
pert, after  Dobson ;  Dr.  Harvey,  bust  on  a  pedestal ;  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  after  Walker;  John  Milton,  aetat.  sixty- two, 
drawn  by  Faithome  himself,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  four  illustrations  to 
Taylor's  *  Life  of  Christ,'  the  Last  Supiier,  Christ  Prayine  in 
the  Garden,  the  Scourging,  and  the  Marriage  of  Cana.  His 
works  were  chiefly  portraits.  His  son  William,  called  Wil- 
liam Faithome  the  Younger,  engraved  portnuts  in  mezzotint, 
but  he  was  of  dissipated  habits,  and  he  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  aged  about  thirty.  There  are 
heads  by  him  of  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  Queen  Anne, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Drj'- 
den,  &c.     (Walpole,  Cotalogne  of  Engravers,  &c.) 

FALCONET,  ETIENNE  MORICE,  a  sculptor  of  con- 
siderable, but  transient,  reputation,  was  bom  of  ]X)or  parents 
at  Vevay  in  Switzerland,  in  1716.  He  studied  several  years 
under  Lcmoine,  and  first  made  himself  known  by  a  group  ol 
Alilo  destroyed  by  the  Lion,  for  which  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in 
1745,  and  of  which  he  was  subsequently  made  a  professor,  and 
eventually  rector. 

In  17*66  Falconet  was  invited  by  Catherine  II.  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  here  he  executed  his  most  celebrated  work, 
the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  is 
flxod  on  a  large  piece  of  rock,  on  the  pUco  in  front  of  St. 
Isaac's  Church  ;  it  occupied  him  three  years.  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  1778,  and  died  there  in  1791.  Falconet  wrote 
several  theoretical  works  upon  the  arts,  as  *  Reflexions  sur  la 
Sculpture,'  &c.,  which  appeared  originally  separately,  but  were 
published  together  at  Lausanne,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  in  1782,  and 
at  Paris  in  3  vols.  8vo.  a  few  years  aftcnuards.  He  was  a 
zealous  critic,  and  frequently  very  warm  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions,  especially  his  censures.  But  in  his  own  practice 
he  was  mannered.  His  works  display  little  of  the  projxirtions 
or  character  of  the  antique.     He  never  was  in  Italy. 

(Biographic  Uuiversdle.) 

FALKLAND,  LUCIUS  CARY,  VISCOUNT,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Cary,  Viscount  Falkland  [Falki-akd, 
Henbt  Cabt,  Viscount,  P.  C],  and  was  bom  in  1610. 
His  father  was  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland  from  1622  till  1629, 
and  during  tliis  time  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  but  afterwards  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Before  he  was  of  age  he  inherited  an  ample  fortune  lron»  his 
grandfather,  and  soon  afterwards  went  over  to  the  Nether- 
lands,  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  command,  but  hndmg 
the  campaign  inactive,  he  returned  to  England.  Havmg  con- 
ceived a  desire  to  be  able  to  read  accurately  the  (inHjk  authors, 
he  secluded  himself  at  his  seat  near  Buriord  in  OxlonUhire, 
and  prosecuted  his  design  with  such  vigorous  industry  that  ho 
became  a  master  of  tlie  language  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
His  house  was  only  about  ten  milci  from  Oxford,  and  Chil- 
^  4C  2 
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lingworth  and  other  learned  men  of  the  University  were  at 
this  time  in  the  habit  not  only  of  visiting  him,  but  of  residing 
with  him.  In  1639  he  joined  the  expedition  against  the 
Scotch.  His  peerage,  being  Scotch,  did  not  entitle  him  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1640  he  was  elected  member 
for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  parliament  which  as- 
sembled on  the  Idth  of  April,  and  was  again  elected  for  the 
same  borough  in  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember in  Sie  same  year. 

Lord  Falkland  was  free  from  any  party  bias,  and  thinking 
that  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  in  certain  instances 
pushing  their  measures  to  an  extent  which  was  illegal  and 
fraught  with  danger,  he  opposed  them  strenuously :  hence  he 
came  to  be  reganled  as  an  advocate  of  the  court,  and  Charles 
I.  invited  him  to  become  one  of  his  privy  council,  and  offered 
to  make  him  secretary  of  state  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  whom  the  king  had  dismissed.  Lord  Falkland  was 
much  disinclined  to  associate  himself  with  the  court  party, 
but  ailcr  much  persuasion  by  Lord  Clarendon  and  otlier  [)er- 
aonal  friends,  he  was  prevailed  u})on  to  accept  the  king's 
offers.  His  severity  of  moral  principle  was  ill  fitted  to  har- 
monise with  Charies's  duplicity  and  unconstitutional  designs, 
but  the  civil  war  having  commenced,  he  adhered  to  him 
with  inflexible  firmness,  using  every  effort  to  reconcile  the 
contending  powers,  and,  though  without  any  military  com- 
mand, attending  the  king  on  all  occasions  of  conflict  or 
danger.  But  his  alacrity  of  spirit  had  deserted  him,  and 
when  sitting  among  his  friends,  aflter  long  silence  and 
frequent  sighs,  he  would  ejaculate,  *  Peace,  Peace,'  in  a 
mournful  tone,  and  passionately  profess  that  *  the  very  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the 
kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and 
would  shortly  break  his  heart.'  He  insistea  on  making  one 
in  the  first  rank  of  Lord  Byron's  cavalnr  at  the  battle  of  New- 
bury, September  20, 1643,  and  on  the  nrst  encounter  was  shot 
in  the  belly  with  a  musket-ball ;  he  instantly  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  his  body  was  not  found  till  the  following  day. 

Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  has  pro- 
nounced a  long  and  eloquent  eulogium  on  his  character,  wnich 
indeed  appears  to  have  Wn  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
His  chief  work  was  *  A  Discourse  on  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,'  which  Swift,  in  his  '  Letter  to  a  Young 
Clergyman,'  pndses  for  its  purity  and  simplicity  of  style. 

(Bwgrapfua  Brxtannica;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion,  book  vii.) 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS.  Since  the  article  Falk- 
land Islands  was  published  in  the  P.  C,  much  new  inform- 
ation about  them  has  been  obtamed,  and  these  islands  have 
Ijeen  made  a  British  colony.  They  are  situated  between  61°  and 
63°  S.  lat.  and  between  67°  and  62°  W.  long.,  and  form  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  consisting  of  two  principal 
islands,  East  and  West  Falkland,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  smaller  islands  clustered  around  them  and  in  the  straits 
between  them.  East  Falkland  is  about  90  miles  long,  and 
on  an  average  40  miles  wide ;  West  Falkland  is  about  80 
miles  long  with  a  mean  width  of  about  25  miles.  The  smaller 
islands,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  vary  considerably,  from 
sixteen  miles  in  length  and  eight  in  width  to  mere  islets  of 
half  a  mile  in  diameter.  East  Falkland  is  computed  to  contain 
3000  square  miles ;  West  Falkland  is  estimatea  at  2000  square 
miles.  If  the  adjacent  islands  are  added,  the  whole  group  may 
be  estimated  to  contain  about  6000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
two  hundred  more  than  Yorkshire. 

Tides  and  currents. — The  rise  of  tide  is  alwut  four  feet  at 
neap  and  eight  feet  at  spring  tides.  The  i)rincipal  swell 
comes  from  the  south-east.  Scarcely  any  tidal  current  i."?  i>er- 
ceptible  on  the  south-east  coast  of  East  Falkland.  But  along 
the  south,  east,  and  west  shores  it  increases  in  strength,  until 
among  the  Jason  Islands  it  runs  six  miles  an  hour,  and  causes 
heavy  and  dangerous  races.  The  tide  flows  from  both  open- 
ings into  Falkland  Sound,  or  the  Straits  separating  East  and 
West  Falkland,  and  meets  near  the  Swan  Islands. 

There  is  a  perpetual  current  «?tting  post  the  grojip  from 
south-west  to  north-eiust,  wliich  continually  brings  drift-wood 
to  its  southern  shores.  On  all  ports  of  the  southern  shores 
that  are  oikmi  to  the  south-west,  the  beaches  or  rocks  are 
covered  with  trees,  which  have  drifted  from  Staten  Land  or 
'i'ierra  del  Fuogo.  This  current  continues  to  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  north-ciistward  of  Berkeley  Sound, 
as  is  iiidioato<l  by  great  quantities  of  drift-kelp,  water-worn 
trunks,  and  branches  of  trees,  which  are  carried  so  far.  But 
this  current  never  runs  more  than  two  knots  an  hour,  and  in 
all  proljability  its  usual  rate  is  even  less  than  one  knot. 


Cooits, — ^The  whole  group  is  deeply  indented  1 
bays,  harbours,  creeks  and  inlets.  Perfaspi  the 
country  in  the  world  which  exhibits  such  an  irregular 
and  is  so  full  of  harbours  and  creeks.  On  vTes 
and  some  small  islands  near  it,  tliere  are  higk  ; 
cliifs  in  a  few  places  exposed  to  tlic  western  seas : 
places,  and  especially  the  southern  portions  of  Etfi 
arc  so  low  that  they  cannot  be  seen  from  the  deck 
five  miles  distant. 

Surface  and  soil. — W'e  know  very  little  of  Wegi 
FitCroy  states  that  the  average  heignt  of  it  is  great* 
of  East  Falkland,  though  the  btgtot  bills  seem  t( 
last-mentioned  island,  with  which  we  have  become 
acouainted  within  the  last  twenty  years.  A  cba 
hills,  called  the  Wickham  Heights,  runs  across  it  ii 
and  westdurection  from  Port  William  to  Port  Sufs 
land  Sound.  Many  of  them  rise  to  I  he  elevation  of 
as  Mount  Usborne,  near  Port  Sussex,  which  is  2S0( 
the  sea  level ;  tlie  other  hills  varr  in  height  from  i 
feet.  They  consist  of  stratified  quartz  rock,  wl 
tremely  rugged  at  the  summits,  where  it  sometio 
the  most  wild  and  fantastic  forms.  The  summit 
in  points  or  ridges,  arc  seldom  rounded,  and  ne\-er 

The  country  north  of  tlie  Wickham  Heights 
surface,  and  at  several  places  these  hills  rise  to  soi 
feet  above  the  general  level.  That  portion  of 
which  lies  south  of  the  Wickham  Hills  may  be  ct 
a  level  |^»]ain,  gently  declining  towards  the  soutl 
This  plain  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  wide  ami 
pressions  running  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
They  are  frequently  a  mile  and  more  wide,  anc 
between  them  rise  on  an  average  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
bottoms.  Thus  the  country  exhibits  an  undulai 
Governor  Moody  says  that  this  is  the  best  tract  o 
he  has  seen  m  the  Falkland  Islands. 

In  some  parts  of  the  island  the  bottoms  of  the 
covered  by  great  angular  fragments  of  quaru  r 
blocks  vary  in  size  from  that  oi  a  man's  chest  to  tc 
times  as  large,  and  occasionally  they  are  still  Ian 
do  not  occur  in  irregular  piles,  but  are  soread 
sheets  or  great  streams.  These  streams  or  stone 
a  hundred  feet  to  a  mile  in  width.  The  bottom 
about  ten  miles  from  Port  Louis  is  entirely  covcro 
stones,  an  area  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half  bv  • 

A  view  of  the  coimtry  from  one  of  the  heights  i. 
deed.  Moorland  and  black  bog  extend  as  far  as  a 
cem,  intersected  by  numerous  streams  and  pool?  v 
brown  water.  On  that  account  the  carlitr  vov 
spoken  with  contempt  of  these  islands ;  but  when  it 
tliat  tlie  cattle  which  had  been  left  there  by  ihi- 
settlers  had  not  only  increased  in  number,  but'  al>o 
was  supposed  that  Uie  soil  must  possess  a  coui^ivien 
of  fertility.  The  most  general  description  of  soil  i 
fine  dark,  almost  black,  {ycaty  quality,  comiiact.  and 
inches  to  two  feet  in  depth,  lying  upon  a  subs<jil  ( 
velly  clay  where  the  underlying  rocks  consist  of 
On  the  hills  tlie  subsoil  is  chiefly  a  stiff  dirty  y 
The  last-mentioned  districts  arc  wet  and  swampy, 
coarse  wiry  grasses  and  mosses.  Where  the  suU 
of  gravelly  clay,  the  land  is  much  drier,  the  s*>il  m 
and  the  grasses  of  good  quality,  although  even  ihcs<' 
tain  many  spots  of  swampy  land  and  peat-bogs  a 
depth,  arising  from  springs  and  rivulets  which  do 
ready  escape.  About  one-fourth  of  the  island  lias 
soil,  which  produces  a  few  grasses,  but  chiefly  hoati 
shrubs.  In  all  cases,  where  the  (leaty  soil  has  bcixm 
with  the  subsoil,  as  in  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the 
the  sides  of  the  streams,  and  almost  always  at  tlie 
the  streams,  the  soil  is  of  the  richest  quality  and  t 
remarkably  thick  and  verdant.  This  kind  of  so 
south  of  the  Wickham  Ileights. 

Kivers  and  Lakes, — There  are  few  rivers.  The  S. 
the  largest.  It  winds  very  much,  and  is  only  at 
miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  boats  about  eight 
its  mouth.  There  is,  however,  a  great  number  of  & 
rivulets,  and  also  many  fresh-water  lakes  or  nondii, 
size  frorii  thirty  yanls  to  three  or  four  miles  m  cini 

Ciimate, — The  climate  resembles  that  of  EnjrLi 
still  more  equable  ;  the  summers  are  not  s<i  ho 
winters  not  so  cold.  The  thermometer  rangi*s  in  g 
tween  30°  and  50°  in  winter,  and  between  45*  ai 
summer ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  rises  to  SC,  and  d' 
25°  or  even  20°.    There  is  little  snow  or  ice  in  ni 
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I  exceeds  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  snow  is 
^  more  than  ankle-deep,  and  remains  a  very  short  time 
the  lower  lands.  There  is  vcrv  little  fofrgy  weather, 
ftmider  and  lightning  arc  eitn^mefy  rare.  Light  passing 
«r8  mxe  frequent,  but  a  day  of  con-^tant  rain  seldom  hap- 
Thc  total  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  year  is 
wMy  less  than  in  England,  and  certainly  not  more.' 
fee  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind  is  westerly,  shifting 
mux  north-west  and  south-west.  Easterly  winds  arc  ver}' 
Northerly  winds  are  more  frequent,  and  they  brinir 
■y  wet  weather.  Hard  gales  blow  from  between  sonth- 
■nd  south-west,  but  thev  rarely  last  more  than  twcnty- 
'ftoon.  The  westerly  wmds  commonly  commence  at  nine 
^^  blow  with  a  force  frequently  bordering  on  a  gale 
■jgh  the  day,  and  die  awav  about  four  or  five  in  the  after- 
m  The  nights  are  generaiily  calm,  and  the  contrast  of  the 
Rbly  still,  earlr  mornings  and  calm  evenings  with  the 
■If  mid-day  is  very  great  and  striking.  Gales  and 
ather  are  much  more  frcc|iient  in  fcummcr  than  in 


?. 


r. — There  are  no  trees  in  these  islands ;  but  it  is 

t  that  some  of  those  which  grow  in  Tierra  del  Fuego 

1  succeed  here,  if  properly  manage<i.     There  are,  how- 

t  difierent  kinds  of  bushes  which  are  useii  as  fuel. 

mnerous  peat  moors  yield  a  fuel  of  a  dark  black 

which  is  of  excellent  quality.     The  grasses,  which 

;  mast  be  considered  as  constituting  the  most  im- 

production  of  the  group,  arc  long  and  apparently 

.J  bat  they  possess  very  nourishing  qualities.     One  of 

j^odled  ArsMTc,  has  esmn^ially  attracted  the  attention  of 

and  graziers,     it  is  a*  gisantic  sedgj-  grass  of  the 

rGorer,  whose  blades  generaliv  measure  seven  feet  in 

tiiree-quarters  of  an  inch  in  wiihh.      It  covers 

mosses,  and  grows  on  the  worst  soil,  iHit  in  its 

I  rtate  is  only  found  near  the  sea,  and  it  hardly  ever 

more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  beach.      Another 

of  rery  nutritious  quality,  the  antndo  alapeatnts^  is 

[ibimdant  and  universally  distributed  over  the  whole 

Of  other  natural  vegetable  productions  useful  to 

» find  mentioned  the  balsam  bog  {Boliu  fflehana),  the 

'  (Apittm  ffrmeolau),  the  tea  plant  {Myrtm  nttm- 

ii),  whose  leaves  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Chinese 

'  e  little  creas  (Cardamine  glaciaiis),  the  scurvy-grrass 

eottipkyUa),  and  the  native    spinach,  a  species  of 

t  attempts  to  introduce  our  vegetables  have  generally 
~  1 :  tnmips,  cabbages  of  all  sorts,  lettuces,  radishes, 
SolBftoea  grow  to  perfection,  and  it  is  thought  that  with 
ilr  attention,  cultivation,  and  good  seed,  all  the  common 
Ito  productions  would  succeed.  It  is  still  doubtful  if 
^^  especially  wheat,  will  grow.  It  has  been  proved  that 
Hill  gtow  well,  but  hemp  has  not  been  tried. 
^igenoua  animals  are  not  numerous.  The  only  quadni- 
Is  tfie  warrah  or  wolf-fox,  a  peculiar  species  confined  to 
■BciUpelago.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  hound, 
Bumlgr,  with  long  legs.  Rats  and  mice  had  unintention- 
heen  introduced  by  the  Europeans.  The  other  animals 
ft  are  fomid  in  a  wild  state  have  been  brought  there 
l-Ae  intention  of  being  left,  or  remained  there  when  the 
hmean  settlements  were  broken  up.  The  ma^t  important 
Ma  wild  cattie,  which  arc  met  with  everywhere:  the 
fear  in  East  Falkland  is  stated  to  amount  to  30,000 
BjriMmgh  large  numbers  have  been  killed  by  the  crews 
naBrnp-Tessm,  or  others  which  have  resorted  to  the 
fepsns  harbonrs  of  the  islands.  The  animals  appear  to  be 
MMcooal  in  size  to  the  best  Englisli  breeds.  \V  ild  horses 
lltftjr  mnd  on  East  Falkland,  north  of  Wickham  Heights. 
yare  of  a  small  breed,  about  14  hands  high,  and  in  gene- 
■Pj  animals.  Sheep  thrive  admirably  in  tliese  islands  ; 
IPanmber  is  stated  to  be  about  three  thousand.  Wild 
ian  only  found  on  some  of  the  smaller  islands.  Rabbits 
'  in  incredible  numbers  at  several  places,  and  their 


"d  Ibwi  is  abundant, — two  kinds  of  wild  swans,  three 
■^  if  frmr,  four  or  five  kinds  of  ducks,  two  kinds  of  snii)e, 
Wi  Am,  pengiuns,  rock-hoppers,  sand-pipers,  gulls,  Capo- 
li^  wkle-DirdSy  albatrosses,  owls,  a  large  kind  of  carrion- 
Im  aid  rooks,  with  some  other  smaller  species. 
pUr  and  for  seals,  which  were  formerly  so  abundant  about 
mt  iriands,  have  considerably  decrease<f  in  numlKT.  Black 
lilBiare  itill  nmneroas  in  the  sea  west  of  West  Falkland, 


"* 


ly  American  and  French  vessels  arc  employed  in 
nil  and  appe 


appear  sometimes  even  in  Berkeley  Sound. 


The  supply  of  fish  is  abundant,  but  there  is  no  great  variety. 
The  most  common  are  a  kind  of  mullet  and  the  smelt ;  the 
former  attains  a  large  size.  There  are  no  frogs  or  reptiles 
of  any  kind,  and  only  a  tew  flies  and  spiders. 

Bituminous  coal,  tit  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  is  found  on 
SuFsex  Harbour,  East  Falkland  ;  and  excellent  peat  occurs 
almost  everywhere. 

History  'and  Settlement. — It  must  remain  doubtful  if  Ame- 
rigo Vespucci,  on  his  third  voyage,  which  by  Humboldt  has 
Ijcen  identified  with  that  of  Pedro  AUarez  Cabral,  had  seen 
the  Falkland  Islands.  The  latitude  given  by  Vespucci  agrees 
pretty  well,  but  the  des<^ription  of  the  country  is  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  phj-sical  geography  of  tlje  group  that  it  has 
suggested  to  Captain  Fitzrov  the  idea  that  Vespucci  roust 
have  seen  New  (nwrpia.  ^\'e  know  with  c«>rtainty  that  these 
islands  were  seen  in  1592  by  Dr.  John  Davis,  who  accompa- 
nied Cavendish  in  his  second  voyage;  and  Hawkins,  who 
saile<l  along  them  in  1594.  called  them  Ha\(kins*s  Maiden 
Land.  In  1690  Strong  sailed  through  the  channel  which 
separates  East  and  West  Falkland,  and  called  it  Falkland 
Sound,  which  name  afterwards  was  transferred  to  the  whole 
archipelago.  Several  vessels  from  St.  Malo  pa«5ed  near  the 
islands  between  1706  and  1714,  and  from  these  thev  were 
named  by  the  French,  Isles  Malouines.  In  1764  the  French, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  famous  navigator  Bougainville, 
established  a  colony  on  one  of  the  harbours  of  lierkcley 
Sound  on  East  Falkland,  and  called  it  St.  Louis :  and  two 
years  later  the  British  formed  a  settlement  on  West  Falkland, 
under  Captain  Macbride,  on  the  inlet,  called  Port  Egmont. 
Soon  afterwanls  the  French,  in  1767,  ceded  their  settlement, 
from  political  motives,  to  the  Spaniards,  who  in  1770  attacked 
the  English  colony  with  a  superior  force  and  took  it.  After 
some  negotiations,  which  nearly  led  to  a  rupture  between  the 
two  countries,  Port  Egmont  was  restored  to  the  English. 
But  as  the  place  for  the  colony  had  not  been  well  chosen,  and 
none  of  the  advantages  which  had  been  ex])ected  from  its 
establi:»hment  resulted  to  the  nation  and  its  commerce,  the 
British  abandonc<l  the  colony,  but  did  not  give  up  the  rights 
of  possession.  The  Spaniards  also  withdrew  their  garrison 
from  Port  Louis,  but  tne  precise  time  at  which  it  took  place 
is  not  known;  probably  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  this 
centurv. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  centun',  the  whale  fishery  in  the 
Southern  Atlantic  began  to  be  prosecuted  on  an  extensive 
scale  by  some  European  nations  and  the  North  Americans. 
Most  of  these  vessels  visited  the  Falkland  Islands,  especially 
to  kill  wild  cattle  and  refresh  their  crews.  They  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  islands  were  visited  by  a  great  number  of 
hair  and  fur  seals,  and  these  animals  attracted  a  considerable 
number  of  other  adventurers.  Thus  some  persons  were 
almost  always  found  on  Berkeley  Sound.  This  induced  the 
government  of  the  newly  esta\)lished  republic  of  Buenos 
Ayres  to  take  possession  of  the  island  in  1820.  Enghnd 
protested  against  this  step  in  1829.  Meanwhile  the  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayrcs  had  formed  a  settlement  at  Fort 
Louis  in  1823,  but  Great  Britain  asserted  its  rights,  and 
the  colony  was  given  up  to  the  English  in  1833.  For 
some  years  only  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy  with  a  boat's  crew ' 
resided  at  Port  Louis,  but  as  it  appeared  that  this  force 
was  unable  to  keep  in  order  the  numerous  crews  of  the 
whaling  and  sealing  vessels  which  resorted  to  the  island, 
the  British  goveniment  resolved  in  1840  to  colonize  this 
group,  and  to  send  there  a  governor  and  a  small  force. 
They  settled  at  the  old  establishment  in  Port  Louis;  but 
on  examining  the  country  in  its  vicinity,  it  was  found  that 
Port  William,  south  of  Berkeley  Sound,  ottered  greater 
ad^-antages  as  a  naval  station  and  port  of  refuge,  and  in  1844 
Governor  Moody  laid  out  a  to^-n  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Stanley  Harbour,  a  land-locked  inlet,  sheltered  from  every 
wind. '  The  settlement  at  Port  Louis,  called  Anson,  however 
is  also  to  be  presen'cd, 

(WeddelPs  Voyage  towards  tite  South  Pole;  Fitz-Roy  and 
Darwin,  in  Narrative  of  the  Surrey ing  Voyages  of  the  AdveH" 
ture  antl  Beagle;  and  Iteports  of  the  Colonial  Liuid  and  Emi- 
irration  Commissioners  in  1843,  1844,  and  1845.) 
^  FALSE  IMPRISON^IEXT  is  an  unlawful  arresting  or 
imprisoning,  either  w  ithout  just  cause  or  without  proper  legal 
process.  In  whatever  manner  the  unlawful  detention  arises, 
It  is  false  imprisonment,  for  which  an  action  in  damages  lies. 
Where  there  is  a  colour  of  authority,  the  usual  form  of  the 
action  for  false  imprisonment  is  an  action  *  on  the  case ;'  in 
other  cases  the  form  of  the  action  is  that  of '  trespass.' 

When  erroneous  process  issues  out  of  a  court  baving  juric- 
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diction  in  the  matter,  a  bailiff  or  officer  who  arrests  a  party  in 
execution  of  it  may  excuse  himself  in  an  action  for  false  im- 
prisonment by  showing  that  the  court  iiad  jurisdiction ;  but 
if  the  court  out  of  which  the  process  issues  has  no  proper 
cognizance  of  the  cause,  then,  as  the  whole  proceedings  arc 
coram  nonjudice^  the  officer  will  be  liable. 

If  an  arrest  be  made  by  one  who  is  not  a  legal  officer,  or 
who  has  not  at  the  time  a  warrant,  or  is  not  named  in  it,  it  is 
a  false  imprisonment,  for  which  an  action  lies.  If  a  sheriff 
or  his  bailiff  arrest  a  man  out  of  his  county,  or  upon  a  warrant 
of  a  justice  whose  commission  has  expired,  or  arrests  the  wrong 
party,  he  is  liable. 

Mere  irregularities  in  lawful  process  may  constitute  false 
imprisonment,  and  the  judges  will  discharge  the  party  upon 
condition  of  his  waiving  his  right  of  action. 

All  persons  concenied  in  a  wrongful  imprisonment  are 
liable  in  an  action  of  false  imprisonment,  and  the  party  ag- 
grieved may  sue  any  one  of  them.  Thjis,  it*  the  j)laintiff  in  a 
suit  brings  an  unlawful  warrant  to  the  sheriff,  or  if  he  bring  a 
good  warrant,  but  direct  the  sheriff  to  the  wrong  man,  the 
action  will  lie  against  both. 

FAMILIES  OF  PLANTS.  The  word  family  in  botany 
is  mostly  applied  to  a  group  of  plants  of  the  same  value  as  a 
natural  order.  In  this  sense  it  has  been  mostly  employed 
throughout  the  pages  of  this  work.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
arrangements  of^some  writers,  a  family  is  made  a  group  of  less 
value  than  an  order ;  whilst  in  the  writings  of  others  the  term 
is  loosely  applied  to  distinguish  any  group  of  plants  of  higher 
value  than  a  single  species.  It  is  thus  sometimes  employed 
synonymously  with  genus.  The  names  of  natural  orders  being 
mostly  those  of  a  genus,  which  serves  as  a  type  for  the  rest  of 
the  group,  are  easily  Englished  by  adding  the  word  family. 
Thus  the  order  Gentianacesc  is  called  in  English  the  Gentian 
family,  and  so  on.  By  this  means  the  word  family  is  some- 
times restricted  to  the  species  of  a  genus.  Another  word  used 
synonymously  with  natural  order  by  Dr.  Lindley  is  tribe.  In 
his  natural  system,  all  the  orders  having  typical  genera  with 
English  names  have  been  called  trilx^,  with  the  English 
names  attached.  Thus,  Cinchonaceae,  the  Coffee  tribe ;  Pis- 
tiaceas,  the  Duck-weed  tribe ;  Euphorbiaceae,  the  Eu])horbium 
tribe.  At  the  same  time  tribe  is  frequently  used  to  express  a 
group  of  less  value  than  an  order,  as  in  the  larger  orders,  Um« 
belUrerse,  Leguminosae,  Compositap.  Cniciferae,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing plan  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  terms 
»ised  ill  the  subdivisions  of  plants  : — 

Class. 

SuncLAsa. 
Group. 
Alliance. 
Order. 
SiibordcM*. 
Tribe. 
SublrilKi. 
Division. 
Sulxlivision. 
Genus. 
Subgenus  or  Section, 
Sjx^cies. 
Variety. 

The  divisions,  groups,  and  alliances  between  the  subclass 
and  onler  are  adopted  by  Lindley  in  his  natural  system,  and 
frequently  occur  in  this  work.  It  is  only  a  few  orders,  such 
as  Composita?,  that  require  the  subordinate  divisions  above, 
and  only  the  larger  geneni  require  to  be  divided  into  sul> 
genera. 

FAN,  an  inPtniment  or  machine  for  agitating  the  air  by 
the  wafting  or  revolving  motion  of  a  broad  surface,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  artificial  currents.  Large  revolving 
fans,  driven  by  machinery,  are  frequently  usee  I  either  to  fa- 
cilitate the  cooling  of  fluids  or  the  process  of  winnowing,  or 
as  blowing-machines  to  urge  the  combustion  of  a  tire,  or  to 
assist  in  ventilation.  Another  application  of  such  an  appa- 
ratus is  for  the  pnrj>ose  of  retrulating  or  checking,  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  to  its  raj)id  motion,  the  velocity  of  light 
machinery.  A  familiar  example  of  such  a  use  is  aftbrded  by 
the  revolving  fans  of  a  musical  snuff-lwx. 

In  its  more  ordinary  acceptation  the  name  fan  is  limited  to 
the  well  known  instrument  employed  by  ladies  for  producing 
refreshing  coolness,  the  use  of  which,  under  the  names  /fu' 
Mtum  or^/ffthellulmn  in  Latin,  or  ptvis  or  pimnT/jn  (diminu- 
tive, fji-^iciov)  in  Greek,  was  well  known  to  the  antients, 
whose  fans,  however,  according  to  the  article '  Flabellum*  in  the 


*  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqmtiei,*  e^ 
Smith,  were  not,  like  most  of  those  now  owd,  *  so  cc 
that  they  might  be fbrled,  unfurled,  and  fluttered,  nnr 
oven  carried  by  the  ladies  themselves/  so  that,  «s  i 
of  that  article  observes,  the  various  manceuvm  to  \ 
scribed  in  the  102nd  number  of  the  *  Spectator'  ^  t 
cise  of  the  fan  '  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  antien* 
the  numerous  references  given  in  the  article  above  n 
it  would  appear  that  while  antient  fans  were  of^en  > 
forms,  of  aclicatc  colours,  and  of  costly  and  splendiii 
such  as  peacocks'  feathers,  they  were  stiff  and  of  a  fi: 
Some  were  made  of  separate  feathers  joined  at  the 
further  united  by  a  thread  passing  along  their  ti|)f .  ai 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shafl  of  each  feather : 
pear  to  have  been  made  by  fastening  together,  back 
the  two  wings  of  a  bird,  and  attaching  a  handle  at  i 
while  others  again  were  formed  of  linen  strctr 
a  light  frame.  They  were  usually  hold  by  fcm 
beautiful  boys,  or  eunuchs,  whose  duty  it  wz^  m 
so  as  to  produce  a  cooling  breeze ;  and  the  cm\^* 
such  attendants  was  not  confined  to  ladies,  fori 
Suetonius  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  had  a  slave  t* 
while  asleep.  Fans  of  a  softer  kind,  to  which  tli 
mmcarium  or  fiviotro^ri  was  applied,  were  used  for 
files  from  living  persons,  from  articles  of  food, 
things  ottered  in  sacrifice ;  and  another  kind  of  tu 
ployed  for  urging  the  combustion  of  a  fire,  a  prac; 
to  conclude  our  quotations  from  the  source  alrtiuHy 
*ga\'e  origin  among  classical  writers  to  cxprf**! 
spending  to  ours,  meaning  to  fan  the  flame  of  hoi 
or  of  sedition.' 

Fans  are  much  used  in  China,  India,  and  o'Ai* 
countries,  and  those  of  the  Chinese  are  made  to 
the  same  way  as  those  commonly  used  bv  Europ 
Among  this  people  fans  are  use<l  by  botli  seies, 
closed  in  a  worked  silk  sheath  being  one  of  thr 
accoutrements.  Representations  of  such  a  fan  with 
and  of  a  fop  making  use  of  one,  are  given  in  IKi- 
nese*  (Weekly  Volume  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ^ 
These  appear  to  be  of  either  {laper  or  silk,  but  wiri 
nese,  as  well  as  the  £uroi)eans,  fans  are  sometiim 
elegantly  car\'ed  or  perforated  slips  of  ivory.  W 
the  materials  employed,  much  skiH  is  often  dispb; 
decoration  of  fans,  and  in  some  cases  artistic  taie& 
order  has  lx?en  applied  in  painting  them.  '1'.*; 
which  they  are  constructed  to  open  or  fold  togcih' 
sure  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

In  the  ceremony  of  ordaining  deacons  in  the  (in 
a  fan  is  put  into  their  hands,  to  indicate  the  diity 
volves  uj)on  them  of  keeping  flies  off  the  J)rie^t#  i 
sacraments. 

FANTUZZI.     [Thento,  Aktonio  i>a,  P.  C.  J 

FARINA'TI,  PAOLO,  a  celebrated  paint.r  . 
where  he  was  bom  in  152*2.  He  studied  first  ur-l 
Giolfino,  at  Verona,  and  afterwanls  under  Uior 
Titian  at  Venice.  There  are  several  €»xcellent  ^^^ck 
and  in  oil  by  him  in  the  principal  cities  about  V*  p 
he  and  his  wife  died,  in  1606,  on  the  name  day.  1 
design  is  robust  and  vigorous,  similar  to  that  of  Julii 
and  his  colouring  has  much  of  the  character  of  ti 
Venetian  school.  He  etched  a  few  designs  fnun 
mytlioloffical  history  :  they  are  dcscrilicd  by  Barrni 

"(Ridolfi,    Vite  tie  Pittori,  &c. ;    Lanzi,'  Stvnn 
&c. ;  Bartsch,  Peintre-Graxettr.) 

FARRIERY.     [Horse,  P.  C] 

FAUNA,  a  term  employed  by  naturalists  to  o) 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  animal  kinp^lom  XWwv. 
ticular  district  or  at  a  particular  time.  Thus  nil  i: 
living  in  Great  Britain  constitute  the  British  raiin. 
inhabiting  the  land  form  the  terrestrial  Fauna;  th'i?* 
the  s(*as  constitute  the  marine  Fauna.  It  i*  o\w 
collectively  to  all  the  animals  of  the  world,  the  «'.\tir. 
constituting  the  fossil  Faiuia,  and  the  living  sprcic"  i 
Fauna  of  the  world.  The  woni  is  derivwl  then  ) 
[Faun,  Faunvs,  P.  C],  who  were  snp{Krseil  ttiU-  ti: 
of  wild  animals. 

The  word  Flora  is  al«o  applied  in  the  same  wa^ 
prehend  the  whole  of  the  plants  of  a  district,  .in-i 
the  same  applications  as  the  term  Fauna.  It  is  di-r 
Flora,  the  gotldess  of  flowers.     [Flora,  P.  C] 

FAVOSl'TES,  a  genus  of  fossil  Zoophvra,  conini 
Silurian  strata  of  Morway  and  Wales  (Murchison,  -S/. 

FAVULA'RIA,  a  generic   title  of  certain  tu^ 
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iilArii.  ft»  F.  U!»Mrluu.  t.'i'iD  the  coal  fumuiioa  >  Mine  &»''*: t   ihat.  i»  coM  weather,  manr  binis  die  in  coiue- 

'  queiice  or'  btrin^  <ulji.iictl  to  it.  it  is  asserted  in  the  trticle 
!RS.  con^i'ienL'd  an^toiuic-aliy.  La  tJio  covering  of  •  Li t.i  o! rehire.*  in  :h»^  recon:  c-diiiiin  of  the  '  EncjclopaNiiA 
itt-i  of  uader  I>i<ui«.  P.  C.  \k  4'2h,  We  n.ay  ■  Br:t^i.:.:t-A.*  that  iiii»  Icetdt-rs  deny  the  imfrtiution  ui'cnielry. 
*■  «t>ni£  on  the  use?  tu  which  ihti-y  are  appiie«l  and  suy  that  they.  L-r  their  own  i-roBt.  jilu'.k  only  such 
o:  trade,  a  «u!»ject  which  if  ujoro  tully  treuted  ftr^iihers  as  are  ^ery  roAr  fallinj  on',  and  the  removal  of 
lIv^  ..'Q  tj.e  nature  and  us«'*  of  teathers.  in  No*.  I  which  con«ei|ueiii!y"p*»^*  *'"^  \\:uc  ju::i,  because  a*  such  oS 
•-.I  tii»:-  •  Pewiv  MiaTozin*^.'  to  which,  aad  to  the  ar^:*  nnnly  i:x«i  ha%e  a  little  U.i:*!  at  the  end.  they  a.'v  less 
ler*"  in  Dr.  L  .-e*»  ■  Dictionary  ot*  Ans,*  Au:..  wo  .  vJujbie.'  H"-.wever  suth  a  j^Iea  iiuiy  be  received  in  e&te:iiu- 
■it  >:ed  lur  the  ii^iluwin^  (urticulan.  :  tiosi  of  the  custtKii  m  jiracti-K-*!  by  tlic  more  humane  ur  en- 

:*;  uses  to  which  tt-athers  are  applied  are  for  '  lifhtene-i  t.-\H\;ers.  there  is  e^idemx^  enou^rh  of  the  barbarity 

-aritt.  as  plumes  f>t7  ladies*  head-d.-i;*s«e$.  or  :or  i  i,f  the  praitice  in  o;r.er  ca«v*.  Younj  biril*  are  p!i:cLed  &» 
iiitary  oSc-ers :  as  a  soft  and  highly  i-ias:ie  n.a-  '  well  ;•*  iho^e  of  ni^itjn-  srrx.wth.  euriv  p-uckin?  Uini:  suji- 
a^  Iw-d.i.  cushions,  and  pii'.ows:  or.  in  the  cu>e  I  {■C'SC'd  to  promote  the  mpid  ^row:h  uf  the  fee! here.  Gvx»se 
qui'iI-tV^thers.  as  writinf-|;iens.  or  small  tubes  i^r  j  ii-arher?  are  divided  irito  whi:..-  i.z'A  irrcy,  the  former  beinir 
lire  of  hair-pent  iU.  or  similar  purj^jsts.     For  the  j  deimed  ilie  must  valuable.     Tiio  li-:!  laliuble  kind  of  tV-athe.-*. 

I'MT^jies  itiflr  t:Ioi.-ant  ap|iearancv  is  ihtir  ^rn.'at  \  known  by  the  ircneral  name  of  j^vtlrv  jtather>.  are  obuined 
\\jix  :  ."'ir  the  secund.  to  which  only  the  smaller  ,  from  turkeys.  du«^k«.  aiid  fowl*.  "WilJ-o'irk  feathers  are  ]<»th 
applied,  their  ex.iiuisii*.'  soft:.t.-ss.  and  that  t-*»..5-  j  soft  aiul  t-lastic.  bi;t  their  \»i!ue  is  imjuireJ  by  the  prcai  diffi- 
>.  -liarlty  uf  structure  w  hich  rvndt-rs  them  lf»s  I  culty  of  remo'.  :n«'  the  disa^rreeable  o-iour  of  the  animal  oil 
••jir«:rtlier.  uadt-r  trie  indu^nce  of  pressure,  than  '•  which  they  contain.  Various  nicth'i-Is  are  practised  of 
*->«liy  or  h^\7\  s-iltstaiice  which  is  applied  to  the  j  eli*an«insr  feathers  from  their  oil.  and  the  Society  of  Arts 

:  wuile  thf  ia«:-m«>ntioaed  use  dt'^^'nds  on  their    pn:'St-nted   a  reward    i»f  twenty   truineas  in    1605   to   Mrs. 
a  hvfl.'jw  «^ulli  or  Ijarrei  of  a  homy  texture.     Kichard>on  fur  a    procvss  o^n*iderc^^   superior  :o  any  then 

h  fouaid  in  oil  ft-aihers.  is  only  su£c:en:ly  lar^re  praciist'd.  in  whiefa  the  feathers  were  imuurMxl  for  thrve  or 
.  tii'.-se  of  the  wiok'S  a:id  tail  to  be  useful  ixji  such     four  days  in  lime-water  c«»mi»u:u!td  of  1  lb.  ff  quiek-Iime  to 

a  gallon  of  water.  After  oein^  sui^^-od  for  this  time  the 
ri-yj-i  kinds  of  feathers  employed  as  plumes  for  fraihers  were  place«i  «jn  a  sieve.to  allow  the  lime-water  to 
the  mi'r^t  imjiortant  are  those  of  the  ostriih  .drain  away:  they  were  then  washed  with  clear  water  and 
r«-E.  P.  C-.  p.  141].  of  which  there  are  various  '  spread  uj^In  nets  to  drv.  the  whole  U-injr  shaken  fn-m  time  to 
L  j.  -s*.-  of  th^  male  bipi,  ai cirdin^  to  Dr.  L're.  time,  by  whieii  the  drieii  feathers  fe!l  through  the  meshe»  of 
,.  oS  U- in  J  the  whitest  and  mo>t  lieaiitiful :  iho?e  the  net-.  The  whole  ]-r'xess  tn-cupicl  aNiu:  three  wevk*, 
k  aiii  a'juve  the  wint-s  In-ir.^  «onsiden-'l  tiie  beat,  axid  at  its  cviiclu-ion  ti;e  fcutin^rs  were  said  ot.Iy  to  revjuir** 
v.inL'S  next  ia  i,uaiity.  and  t!ie  toil-featheri  the  .  Uatiiis::  fur  u>':-.  Lijue  is  iiseil  by  the  Irish  in  the  pre}iaratioii 
:.     Thi"  (/<H<n,  which  is  bUek  in  the  males  and    of  fcaiiiers.  but.  W::\j:  iijipiitd  t«*j  plentifully.  ti;ey  bceume 

leniJ.s.  con?isi>  of  the  smaller  feathers  from  l.a«led  with  diiit.  aiid\tir.»*.-^Ufntiy  be^r  an  inferior  charaeter 
rf  ti:e  \>Ay,  which  vary  in  lenzth  fa^m  four  tu  in  the  market.  In  small  quantity  it  ap{<-ars  likely  to  uid  in 
les.  The  rini*i  w  hi te  feathers  of  the  female  bird  the  prtsorvution  uf  the  feathers."  to  wnich  small  iN^rtioni.  of 
it  prey  tijwariis  liie  end,  whi^-ii  lc.^Si-ri>  their  aiiinul  Lbre  will  CKTasionally  a-iliore :  but  Dr.  l*re  seeuis 
ca»^  feMthe:^.'  Dr.  l're  siate>.  *are  imi^yrteti  froai  op{M>sed  to  its  us?,  ubservins:  that  •  bleaihini.-  with  lime-water 
lis.  Alexaijilria.  M«dairasi-ur.  ainl  Sene-.:alf  this  is  a  bad  :hing.  u-^  they  can  ne^er  Ik^  freed  from  white  dust 
-^er  uf  their  valu«^.*  rrobablv  that  whieh  Dr.  afterward*.'  *  Their  only  prc|iara:ii.in.'  he  s:ates.  'when 
>«'/»  is  what  is  nferrfl  to  by  Me.  C'ulluch  .  Uic-  cleanly  :ratl;ered,  is  a  sli^fit  beaiinj  tu  clear  away  the  loose 
'^^jmmert.K .  art.  "  Feathers*     in  the  remark  tiiat     matter,  but   for  this  pur|j«:»se  they  must  l^e  Hrst   well  dried 

pa.-;  of  the  ostrich  plumage  is  tern  rally  deno-  ,  either  by  the  sun  or  a  sti»\e.'  Judging  howe\er  from  the 
-.  to  whieh  it  bears  a  resemblam e.  an*l  is  uaed  in  c^immunicatiuiis  made  to  the  ;?«Hi<ty  of  Arts  (* Transactions,' 
t^re  o!  h^ts."  The  mode  ot  p.'^-parintr  ostrieh  vnl.  xxiii.  pp.  :ilO-'2]5).  it  wi>uM  apjx'ar  that  th<^  ]>lan  ubo\e 
;?*•.  a:id  of  dvein^  them  of  various  colours,  is  n.i-  des'-ribcd  was  saecessful  in  cU..:iinj  some  feathers  in  a  |M.*r- 
ty^A  by  Dr.  t"re,  who  observes  that  most  other    fecilv  raw  .<.tate.  and  other?  whii  h.  after  beini:  sti.vid  fur  the 

by  the  plaiuassivf  are  prtr[iared  in  the  same  way.  usual  |ieriod  of  ihn.-e  days,  rit.ur.i-d  their  unplcciant  smell. 
I  was}iic-«l  i>T  ^ajur^d  br  rubbing  with  the  hand  The  purification  of  l«ed-fiathers  by  the  ascncy  of  ^:eam 
'juAy  \\*A  up  in  bundles)  in  a  lather  of  white  has  nx-emly  Ix'en  practised  on  an  extensive  s*. al..-  in  L^ndun 
it»rr.  a:id  !mbse<^uentiy  in  clear  water,  as  hot  as  by  Mr.  Ilcrrinir.  By  the  pniTtK-i  employed,  which  is  seciin-d 
,  litjar.  Thev  are  then  bleai-hed  bv  three  surc(-*-  '  by  (utent.  and  is  applicable  either  to  new  fi-athers  or  to  surh 
n^,  the  tirst  Ijeiu^  to  immerse  anJ  a«ritate  them  a*;  have  Ix-conie  dete.rioratitl  bv  use,  the  featherii  are  so  grrtaiiy 
iati^r  mixed  with  S}ianish  white,  after  which  t);oy  |  improved  in  softness  and  elastu-ity  that  a  nmch  less  quantity 
li  three  r-lear  waters  in  succession:  the  secon«l.  '  of  them  than  of  feathers  ]ire|urt.^d  in  the  ordinary  way  siit!;*es 
ned  azuring,  to  |«a.s  them  quickly  thmuirh  a  batli  I  t.»  make  a  cwxl  l>ed.  From  a  testimonial  adifressi.'nl  to  the 
•  f-ontaininir  a  little  indigo  tied  up  in  a  fine  cioih  :  I  paten ti^e  by  Dr.  Ure.  it  apiicars  tiiat  the  surplus  feather*,  n^ 
i,  tuipfturtHi^.  or  e\ {losing  them  in  a  ciose  vt*s5rl  ;  niuved  in  cx-»n>injiicni-e  of  this  imjirovcHl  claitieity,  fn^ni  thn*e 
ir  of  l^urniniT  sulphur,  in  the  ^mc  way  as  in  t!ie  ■  bciis  which  were  subn^ittt-d  ti>  this  ]<rocess,  were  fi'iind  >'.i:ii- 
;'  srraw  hats  aiid  buunetn.  The  feather?  an'  then  j  cient  to  make  a  fourth  U-d  uf  exci-Ueot  quality,  of  40  lU. 
i</ing  u\itn\  cords,  durinsr  which  thf-y  are  shaken  i  weight. 

time  to  s-.-{»arate  th«*ir  tiiires.  To  increase  their  j  The  softest  and  t;nesi  kind  uf  feathers  emplovcil  for  Uiidin:: 
ril*  are  scrajicd  with  a  bit  of  plass  cut  circularly  :  r  are  those  frutii  the  bn.a.<t  of  the  eider-duck,  known  hi  com- 
irt  the  rcijuisite  curly  form  to  the  tilaments  nr  ,  mcrce  a«  cidcr-do*vn,  of  which  an  accoimt  is  civen  under 
Jce  of  a  bluut  knife  is  drawn  o\er  them.  The  i  FiLHirLi>-E.  P.  C,  p.  tj.  Dr.  Ure  says  that  this  exquisitely 
r  dyeing  we  nee«l  not  quote,  further  tluin  that,  ]  s<^ft  down  should  iievct*  bt^  slept  u) von,  as  it  thereby  loses  its 
ns  except  black,  the  feathers  should  Ik?  previously  j  elasticity,  but  should  Im?  used  only  as  a  covering.  A  similar 
d  by  exposure  tu  the  actiun  of  sun  an<l  dew,  w  hich  ,  substance,  thouL'h  in  less  quantity,  is  procured  from  the  swan, 
y  cuttin<r  the  end  of  the  quill  or  tuU*  to  a  ?har;t  ,  the  t»K>se,  and  some  other  birds. 

ticking  or  planting  the  feathers  singly  in  gross  For  tlie  third  of  the  above-mentioned  uses  of  feathers  tiie 
TV  ihey  are  Wt  for  tifteen  da\s.  quills  of  the  goose  are  most  generally  employed,  though,  for 

from  aliusioiis  to  featiier-lxiU  in  a  statute  of  the  puqioses  where  great  ^ize  and  strength  are  re< quired,  those  of 
iOTT  VII.,  quoted  in  the  '  Penny  Magazine,'  as  ;  the  turkey  and  swan  an*  highly  pri2i>d.  When  geese  are 
they  were  known  and  used  in  England  upwards  '  plucked  several  times  in  a  vear  for  other  feathe.-s.  the  quills 
Dturies  ago.  Cioose  feathers,  which,  owing  to  |  are  only  taken  at  the  iirst  plucking,  alH>ut  the  end  of  Man^h. 
jr  elasticity,  are  fireferred  for  this  ]Hir]iose.  are  ;  As  taken  from  the  bird,  the  homy  sul>staiux^  of  the  bamd  of 
>est  »hen  they  arc  plucked  from  the  living  binl :  ,  the  quill  is  covered,  Uith  intenudiy  and  externally.  wi;h  a 
iistricts  where  gcvse  are  ehielly  keut,  this  cruel  vascular  membrane,  whieh  atiheriS  very  closely  to  ii.  and  the 
hich  is  alluded  to  under  Poultkt,  I  C.  u.  4d2.  substance  of  the  quill  itself  is  o]<ique.  soft,  and  lough.  The 
Irom  three  to  liye  times  in  a  year.  While  most  ouills  must  therefore  be  subjct-ieil  to  ivnain  o)K^rations  by  which 
lemn.tlw  practice  lor  iu  appv^iu  barbviiv,  and  |  the  membmuies  my  be  detached  and  dried  up,  and  the  laird 
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rendered  transparent,  hard,  and  somewhat  brittle ;  previous  to 
which  they  are  sorted  into  primes,  seconds^  and  pinions,  the 
first  of  whicii  consists  of.  the  largest  and  longest  barrelled 
quills,  and  the  others  of  such  as  possess  these  characteristics 
in  a  less  degree.  They  arc  further  sorted  into  rie^ht  and  left 
wing  feathers,  in  order  that  all  tied  up  in  one  oundle  may 
have  the  same  curvature ;  and  before  tying  up  for  sale  the 
harb,  or  feather  proper,  is  usually  stripped  off  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  stem,  in  order  that  they  may  lie  compactly  to- 
gether. In  a  goose's  wing  it  is  only  the  five  exterior  quills 
which  are  fit  for  making  i>cns,  ancf  of  these  the  first  is  the 
hardest  and  romidcst,  but  tlie  shortest,  and  the  second  and 
third  arc  considered  the  best. 

*  Dutch   quills/  observes  Dr.   Ure,    *  have  been  highly 
esteemed,  as  the  Dutch  were  the  first  who  hit  upon  the  art 
of  prejiaring  them  well,  by  clearing  them,  both  inside  and 
outside,  from  a  fatty  humour  with  which  they  arc  naturally 
impregnated,  and  which  prevents  the  ink  from  flowing  freely 
along  the  pens  made  with  them.'     *  The  Dutch,'  he  adds, 
*  for  a  long  time  employed  hot  cinders  or  ashes  to  attain  this 
■end ;   and  their  secret  was  preserved  very  carefully,  but  it 
at  length  transpired,  and  the  process  was  then  improved.'    In 
the  improved  method  the  balrel  end  of  the  quill  is  plunged 
for  a  few  seconds  in  a  sand-bath,  heated  to  about  140^  Fahr., 
and  then  rubbed  strongly  with  a  piece  of  flannel.     After  this 
U  appears  white  and  transparent.     *  Both  carbonate  of  jwtash 
and  sulphuric  acid,*  observes  our  authority,  *  have  been  tried 
to  effect  the  same  end,  but  without  success.'     The  above 
prooBSs  is,  however,  sometimes  followed  by  a  brief  immersion 
3n  diWtc  muriatic  acid,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  age  to 
the  quiUs.     They  must  afterwards  be  made  perfectly  dry. 
The  abore  is  described  by  Dr.  Ure  as  the  French  process ; 
he  notices  two  other  modes  adopted  by  London  (juill-dealcrs, 
the  first  of  which  is  styled  the  Dutch  method.     In  it  the 
workman,  who  is  styled  a  Dutcher,  sits  before  a  small  stove 
fire,  into  which  he  thrusts  the  barrel  of  the  quill  for  about  a 
second.     Immediately  upon  withdrawing  it  from  the  fire,  he 
draws  it  under  the  edge  of  a  large  blunt-edged  knife,  called 
a  hook  (shafKKl  somewhat  like  a  patten- maker's  knife,  and, 
like  it,  having  a  fulcrum  at  one  end,  formed  by  a  hook  and 
staple,  and  a  handle  at  the  other  end,  by  which  pressure  may 
1)0  communicated),  by  which  it  is  forcibly  compressed  against 
a  block  or  plate  of  iron,  heated  to  alx)ut  350**  Fahr.     By  this 
process  the  barrel,  which  is  rendered  soft  and  clastic  by  the 
heat,  is  pressed  flat,  and  strinj)ed  of  its  outer  membrane, 
without  danger  of  sj)litting.     It  springs  back  to  its  natural 
fonu,  and  the  dressing  is  completed   by  scnibbing  with  a 
j)ie(!c  of  rough  dog-fish  skin,      flic  i)rincipal  workman  em- 
jjloyed  in  this  (M>eration  can  pass  2000  quills   through   his 
hands  in  a  day  ol^ten  hours.    In  the  other  method  alluded  to, 
which  is  considered  inferior  as  regards  the  quality  of  the 
quills  for  pen-making,  although  it  makes  them  somewhat  more 
j)leasing  to  the  eye,  the  quiils  are  first  stained  yellow  by 
stooping  them  for  a  night  in  a  decoction  of  turmeric,  then 
dried  in  warm  sand,  and  subsequently  scraped  by  the  Dutcher 
in  the  manner  above  described.     Steaming  for  four  hours  has 
also  been  suggested  as  a  good  mode  of  dressing  or  ])reparing 
quills.     By  whatever  process  the  external  membrane  is  re^ 
moved,  that  inside  the  quill  remains,  ser>arated  from  it,  and 
shrivelled  up  in  the  centre  of  the  barrel,  until  it  is  cut  o\yQn 
to  convert  it  into  a  pen. 

FEDERI'CI,  CAMILLO,  an  Italian  dramatic  writer  of 
note  (l)orn  at  Garcssio  in  Piedmont,  April  9th,  1749),  whose 
Toal  name,  Giovanni  Battista  Viassolo,  is,  like  that  of  Potiuelin 
(Molicre),  quite  lost  in  one  which  he  assumed  on  joining  a 
I'ompany  of  actors  and  beginning  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
which  ho  took  from  the  title  of  his  first  dramatic  eflbrt,  *Ca- 
millo  e  Federico.'  Intended  by  his  family  for  either  the 
church  or  the  bar,  he  was  educated  accordingly  at  Turin,  but 
-a  {Missionatc  taste  for  the  theatre,  which  had  captivated  his 
imagination  while  he  was  yet  in  his  boyhood,  prevailed  over 
all  other  considerations,  and  urged  him  to  a  step  which  he 
afterwards  rcgrrotted,  only  because  it  had  distressed  his  parents 
— more  es[)ccially  a  tenderly  attached  mother.  After  being 
for  some  years  in  different  companies  in  the  double  cai>acity 
ofa  performer  ujwn  the  stage  and  a  writer  for  it,  he  had,  iii 
1777,  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  excellent  wife  in  the  widow 
of  Vicenzo  Bazzigotti,  wlio  had  realized  some  fortune  by  the 
tlieatre  as  a  manager.  The  union  was  a  happy  one  on  both  i 
sides,  for  his  wife  was  not  only  an  amiable,  but  an  intelligent  ■ 
and  well-educated  woman,  i)ossessing  considerable  literary 
taste.  Cured  of  his  youthful  illusions  and  desirous  of  enjoy- 
ing tho  repose  of  domestic  life,  Federici  quitted  the  *  boards,' 


and  settled  at  Padua,  where  he  employed  kimseli 
ing  a  succesuon  of  new  pieces  for  the  theatres  « 
city  and  Venice.    The  juncture  was  a  fiiToura' 
Goldoni's  popularity    was   upon  the  wane,  G* 
Carlo,  P.  C  J  had  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage 
was  altogether  forgotten.     Without  treading  in  1 
of  Goldoni,  Federici  showed  himself  a  worthy 
him,  inferior  in  comic  force,  but  equally  fertile'i 
and  more  varied  in  his  subjects,  many  of  his  ])i€ 
a  serious  and  sentimental  kind — then  just  broa^'h' 
in  Germany — accordingly  answering  better  to 
domestic  drama  than  comedy.     Fcdcrici's  fame  ^ 
fined  to  the  applause  of  the  public  whose  favour '. 
immediately  in  view,  for  his  pieces  were  l)rou^ 
equal  success  in  almost  every  tneatre  throughout 
this  full  tide  of  prosperity,  which  might  else  I 
unabated,  was  suddenly  checked  by  a  calamity 
prudence  could  neither  foresee  nor  avert.     Ho- 
rn 1791  by  a  malady  of  the  chest,  that  rendered  h 
of  all  exertion,  either  bodily  or  mental,  nor  did  \ 
wards  recover  from  it  further  than  to  be  able  to 
to  his  wife  or  one  of  his  sons,  who  served  him  as 
To  add  to  his  distress,  soon  after  his  disorder  firs 
he  learnt  that  Pellanai,  the  manager  of  one  of  tl 
for  which  he  had  written,  had  surreptitiously  sold 
of  his  pieces  to  a  publisher  at  Turin — an  inju; 
increased  celebrity  it  brought  to  his  name  could  1 
The  best  consolation  which  he  received  during 
protracted  sufl^ering  to  which  he  was  doomed 
the  meridian  of  life,  was  that  afforded  him  by  th 
attentions  of  his  wife  and  his  two  sons  (Carlo  an 
who,  after  distinguishing  themselves  at  the  Univer 
practised  successfully — the  one  in  his  legal,  the 
medical  career) .     Federici  died  December  23rd , 
a  more   unblemished    moral    character  than  rai 
claimed  for  writers  of  his  class.     Amiable  and 
he  had  invariably  resisted  every  proposal  to  his 
member  of  any  literary  or  learned  society,  but  1 
prevent  one  public  mark  of  honour  being*  paid  h 
a  medal  being  struck,  with  tho  head  of  Alfieri  on 
his  own  on  the  other— as  the  effigies  of  the  t 
writers  whom  Piedmont  had  reason  to  be  imxi 
given  birth  to.    The  high  reputation  he  obtained 
upon  what  might  else  pass  for  the  undue  |>art 
countrymen,  since  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  • 
foreign  critics.     One  quality  that  recommends  hi? 
is  the  healthy  tone  of  morality  that  pencrally  jkt 
neither  is  it  the  least  of  his  merits,  that  he  Vnlar 
sources  of  the  Italian  stage,  by  bringing  subjor  ts 
were  calculated  to  amend  and  improve  as  well  ?>  : 
sides  his  serious  pieces — and  the  serious  drama  of 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  rank  of  society — he  pro 
tragedies,  which  would,  however,  hardly  have  a^- 
in  the   manner  above-mentioned   with 'Alfieri. 
comj)Iete  collection  of  his  works  is  that  publishd 
title  of  *  Opere  Teatrali  di  Camillo  Federici,'  Pa 
nezia,  1802-16,  in  fourteen  volumes. 

FE'DIA.       [VALKBIAyELLA,  P.  C] 

FEE  FARM  RENT.  [Rkxt,  P.  C] 
FEIGNED  DISEASES.  There  are  few  suhj.^ 
with  more  difficulty  than  the  detection  of  feipic 
especially  when  they  are  the  result  of  a  system  Vh 
of  a  constant  refinement  of  the  deceit  by  practice, 
been  especially  the  case  in  France,  where  the 
been  to  escape  the  conscription.  Fodere  has  o\^^t\ 
was  brought  to  such  a  perfection  as  to  render  it  as 
detect  a  feigned  disease  as  to  cure  a  real  one.'  T 
which  usually  lead  to  this  practice  are — 1,  A  n 
obligation.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  armv 
where  the  men  will  pretend  to  be  ill  to  escape  dutv 
their  discharge.  In  this  form  it  has  got  the  name 
(jcring.  Beggars,  too,  often  feign  illness  when  they 
work,  preferring  the  easy  task  of  soliciting  char 
labour  of  an  occuj)ation.  2,  The  hope  of  gtun.  T 
comes  into  operation  where  the  object  is  to  obtain  i 
the  parish,  to  imiwse  upon  the  benevolence  of  priva 
to  procure  the  allowances  of  benefit-societies,  club 
get  admitted  into  an  hospital,  or  to  obtain  compel 
some  pretended  injury.  3,  To  procure  releasi*  froi 
mcnt  or  an  exemption  from  punishment.  Thi*  n: 
source  of  deceit  with  bovs  and  girls  at  school,  pci 
mitted  to  prison,  &c.  'fo  these  may  be  added  tt 
exciting  the  sympathy  or  gaining  the  attentioo  • 
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» or  need  of  gain  exists*    This  motive  acta  in  aJl 
of  sbctety,  and    leads    indtviduds  of  otherwise  tlw. 
moml  chi&rdctor  to  imitate  all  forms  of  diseosi?.     It  h 
most  frequently  in  young  and  unmarried  females, 
I  frei^uently  carried  to  the  extent  of  fei^ing  dbcase^  for 
"I  capital  ofierdtions  are  r«*quired ;  and  instimees  aru  not 
where  surgeons  (not  much  however  to  their  cre<lir ) 
noved  legs,  breasts,  and  arms  at  the  solicitation  of  such 

is  no  natural  limit  to  diseases  which  may  be  feigned ; 
le  being  much  more  easily  imitated  than  others,  and 
\{y  detected^  are  most  frequently  assumed.     Feigned 
iiiay  be  tlivided  iutOt  I,  those  which  are  obvious  to 
2,  those  depending  ufion  (he  tle«cription  of  the 
',  iind,  3,  tboee  of  9  eoroplicated  nature,  riresentinp 
of  both  kinds.      Amon^^st    diseases   oovtous    to 
are  an    increased  or  diminbliud  size  of  parts^ 
nudformations,   ulcers,    discharges,    spasmodic  jind 
ftfiections.     A  favourite  mode  of  iiiereai*iiig^  the  size 
jkfid  producing  toniors,  is  by  injecting  air  beneath  the 
cmbrLmc.      In  this  way  such  diseases  as  droi^sy, 
general,  hernia,   hydrocele,    varicose   veins,  ele* 
cedeuia  of   the   extrctuUie«,   may   be  simulated^ 
klao,  by  means  of  ligatures,  &c.  on  the  veins,  will 
swellings  of  parts  of  the  bcxly.     Swellings  also  of  the 
&s  to  resemble  white  swellings,  are  produced  by  the 
i  of  various  acrid  plants,  as  the  raiiuaculus  aeris  and 
to  the  jiart*     Polypi,  hydatids,  malignant  tumors, 
holds,  are  imitated  by  affixing  in  some  manner 
Des  and  other  viscera  of  animals  to  ihc  parts  of  the 
which  these  diseases  occur.     Cancer  has  been  imi- 
cow's  spleen,  and  by  a  sponge  moistcnod  with  milk 
the  arm-pit.     The  various  malformations  of  the 
HcicDed  by  ob^inate  and  long-con  tinned  tiexion  of 
ftioed  by  inatfiun  and  the  me  of  tight  Uindages. 
these  contractions  arc  acctjuipanied  by  a  wound,  in 
>ve  that  lijcy  huvc  been  ctiic'Cted  by  a  buni-    Many 
been  pro])4^sed  for  detecting  this  chiss  of  imposi- 
Si&  compressing  with  a  tourniquet  the  nerves  that 
contraiCted  muscles ;  apjjlying  a  wet  Wndage  tightly 
limb,  so  that  when  it  becomes  dry  it  may  overcome 
ctioo  ;  moving  the  coutnicU?d  limb  durmg  natural 
tlia-t   produced  by  narcotics ;   or  making  extension 
tbe  person  is  under  the  intiuence  of  an  emetic,  or  when 
ts  directed  to  other  objects,  recommending  the 
Vies,  or  some  other  disagreeable  thing,  as  a  cure. 
nd  lores  are  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Wounds, 
JriHictcd,  will  always  be  in  positions  where  persons 
t  01  tiie  sjjot  where  tliey  exist,  with  their  own  hands, 
iplire^i  are   however  sometimes  engaged  even  in  ihb* 
are  among  tlie  most  common  of  feigned  diseases.  They 
idticed  by  red-hot  iron,  by  caustics,  as  corrosive  acids 
~ib,  and  the  juices  of  various  pknts,  as  of  ihe  mnun- 
and  Bcclcmtus,  tlic  spurge -laurel,  the  enphorbium, 
latum,  and  juniper.     Where  |)ersons  are  suB|KH"tcd 
_  up  ulcers  in  their  legs  by  irritants,  the  placing  their 
60X  and  locking  tlicm  up  will  allow  the  ulcers  to  heal, 
lousformsofcntmieous  disease  are  produced  by  the  ap- 
s  of  irritants  to  the  skin,  as  pounded  garliCt  cujihorbium, 
idea,  gunpowder,  nitric  acid,  bay  adt,  &c.     The  di^- 
on  of  jaundice  is  imitated  by  various  dyes,  as  well  as 
icc  of  bruises.     Ophtlaalmia  is  a  disease  often 
and  is   commonly  produced   by  the  application  of 
8^  as  snuflv  pepper,  tobacco,   blue  vitritjl,  salt,   alum, 
The  progress  of  the  intlammation  in  these  cases  is 
~        rapid  than  in  the  idiopathic  form.     It  is  mostly 
to  one  eye,  for  obvious  reasons  j  and  when  oc- 
the  array  it  may  be  suspected,  if  epidemic,  when  it 
s   on  in   privates   and   non-commissioned   oOiccrs. 
diachargea  are  often  simulated.      Vonjiting  is  cf- 
hj  pfeasing  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  by  swallowing 
Itroog  and  sudden  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  by 
I  tiie  tauces,  and  the  use  of  emetics.     Diarrhcea  and 
are  produced  by  taking  drastic  purgatives.     Fmg- 
brick,  alate,  imall  nebblcs,  pieces  of  quartz,  and  Hint, 
introduced  into  tlie  un^thra,  to  bear  out  the  alleged 
"urinary  calculus.    Hteniatnriahas  been  simulated  by 
urine  witli  various  colouring  matters,  and  the  disease 
been  brought  on  by  th*^  taking  of  wjvin,  cantharides, 
_  itiuc.     S I  tit  ting  ol  blood  is  a  favorite  as&umed  dls- 
t  ia  simulated  by  placing  a  sponge  in  the  mouth  fitlcEl 
JockV  blood,  by  cutting  the  mouth  and  giuns,  and  b)' 
tjE  blood  from  other  parts  of  the  body.     A  vomiting  of 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  72. 


urine  and  fa&eet  have  taken  place  by  the  stealtUy  mfe^tidion 
of  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  into  the  stomach. 

The  sjHiijmodic  diseases  to  which  the  system  is  subject  have 
been  imitated  with  great  success,  and  none  more  50  than 
epilepsy.  It  has  for  its  peculiar  recommendation,  that  tlio 
[jerson  who  is  subject  to  it  may  be  well  at  intervals  and  txs- 
sume  tl*e  attacks  when  it  best  suits  him.  The  best  criterion  of 
imposition  is  the  want  of  the  total  insensibility  which  cha- 
racterises the  true  fits.  In  the  feigned  dist^ase  the  application 
of  siimulants  will  seldom  fsil  to  elicit  indications  of  sensibility. 
Hartshorn  or  burning  sulpimr  may  be  introduced  under  tho 
nose  ;  alcohol  and  turpentine  may  be  dropj>ed  into  the  eye, 
and  mustard  or  eommon  salt  placed  in  the  mouth.  Pricking 
the  skin  with  sharf)- pointed  instruments  has  also  been  recom- 
mended. This  however  is  frequently  resisted.  Dr.  (juy 
recommends  *  flecking  '  the  feet  with  a  wet  towel.  He  says 
he  has  by  tliis  means  amused  a  patient  from  a  mesmeric  slutii' 
ber  when  all  other  mechanical  stimnlants  and  cold  affusions 
had  fail e«i.  Convulsions  are  often  imitated  ;  but  where  they 
are  fictitious  they  cannot  l>e  suistained  for  any  length  of  time 
without  great  exhaustion.  Chorea  is  also  often  imitated. 
Electricity  and  cold  atfusions  are  the  l>cst  remedies  for  this 
disease,  and  are  likely  to  be  effectual  in  the  case  of  im- 
postors. Hj^steria,  catidepsy^  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  some  forms 
of  tonic  sjjasm,  stammering,  strabismus,  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  are  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  v  nich 
are  often  imitated.  Paralytic  aHections  are  also  frequendy 
simulated.  The  treatment  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  these 
diseases,  when  natural,  would  be  found  a  trying  ordeal  for 
moat  impostors.  Cases  however  are  rtdated  in  which  im[>os- 
tors  have  resisted  the  most  actnc  treatment ;  and  a  case  of 
simulated  lethargy  is  on  record,  in  %vhich  an  individual  re- 
sisted with  only  a  single  groan  the  o|ieration  of  trephining. 

Another  class  of  feigned  diseases  are  those  w  hich  depend 
ehieHv  uj:K>n  the  description  given  by  the  impostor.  1  hrso 
arc  all  embraced  in  increased  and  diminished  sensations.  In- 
creased pain  of  one  or  many  organs  is  commonly  feigned.  It 
is  easily  assumed  but  not  easily  detecte^l,  os  nuiny  jmins,  such 
as  that  of  tic  douloureux,  come  on  in  un  apparcntty  healthy 
state  of  the  system  ;  and  many  pains  of  a  severe  character  are 
dependent  on  exceedingly  obscure  causes.  There  are  no 
rules  which  can  be  laid  down  for  the  detection  of  simulated 
pain  ;  and  it  is  only  tliose  who  Imve  extensively  ol>served  tho 
effects  of  real  jjinn  on  the  system,  that  cmi  readily  dis- 
tinguish that  which  is  pretended.  Of  diminished  sensations, 
blindness  and  deafnefis  are  thoj^c  moat  frequently  feigned. 
Amaurosis  maybe  really  produced  for  a  time  by  the  tqipliea- 
t^lion  of  bclladonnn,  henbane,  spurge  laurel,  and  tobacco  ; 
but  under  these  circumstances  it  disaj^pears  u  hen  tlie  tnqxwtor 
is  carefully  watched.  Deafness  is  often  assumed,  but  it  may 
be  detet.ted  by  unexpectedly  or  sharply  calling  out  the  name 
of  the  individual,  by  calling  him  by  name  when  asleep^  or 
letting  a  piece  of  money  fall  close  to  htm.  Dumbness  has 
been  BuccessfuUy  feigned,  and  cases  are  rccor\.ied  which  re- 
stated every  attempt  at  discovery.  It  may  be  frequently  de- 
tected by  giving  the  jxirson  a  sudden  and  unexpected  knock, 
or  a  prick  with  a  pin. 

Sometimes  general  diseases  are  assumed,  embracing  a  col- 
lection of  symptoms.  Of  these,  the  most  frequently  assumed 
are  fever,  ague,  rheumatism,  phthii-is,  asthma,  dj^pepsia,  jaun- 
dice, inflammations  of  the  bowels,  stomach,  and  kidneys.  Ihese 
feigned  diseases  are  only  to  be  detected  by  a  knowledge  ot 
the  real  diseases,  when  a  correct  diagnosis  is  not  often  diflicult. 
Of  diseases  involving  complicated  syniptoms,  that  of  unsotm<l- 
ness  of  mind  is  most  frequently  and  most  successfully  feigned. 
The  success  however  does  not  dejicnd  so  much  on  the  case 
with  which  the  symptoms  of  true  insanity  arc  imitated,  as 
upon  the  ignorance  that  prevaihs  of  the  distinguishing  chu- 
racters  of  real  insanity.  When  these  are  huig  known 
an  impostor  may  be  easily  detected.  The  most  frequent 
form  of  Bii^umed  madness  is  general  mania.  In  addition  to 
the  characters  of  the  true  disease,  special  te^ts  have  fjeeti  pro- 
posed, such  as  the  use  of  the  whirling  chair,  and  "  rcpt^iiiing 
to  the  suspected  person  a  series  of  ideas  recently  uttejcd, 
when  the  real  maniac  will  introduce  new  ideas;  theimporioj, 
on  the  contrary,  will  deem  it  cx|}edient  to  repeat  the  samo 
words/     (Guy.) 

TIio  following  general  rules  for  detecting  feigned  discaccs 
have  been  given  by  Zaechias  : — 

1.  The  first  in]  that  the  physician  must  in  all  suspected 
cases  intinire  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  susj^ected  in- 
dividual what  are  his  physical  and  tiioral  habits.  He  must 
ascertain  the  stale  of  his  afto^,  and  inquire  what  may  possibl/ 

^  Vol.  1.— 1  D 
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be  the  motive  for  feigning  disease,  particularly  whether  he  is 
not  in  immediate  danprer  of  some  punishment  from  which  this 
sickness  may  excuse  him. 

2.  Compare  the  disease  under  examination  with  the  causes 
capable  of  producing  it — such  as  the  age,  temperament,  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  patient.  Thus  artifice  might  be  suspected 
if  a  person  in  high  ncalth  and  correct  in  his  diet  should  sud- 
denly fall  into  dropsy  or  cachexia ;  and  again  if  insanity 
should  suddenly  supervene  without  any  of  its  premonitory 
symptoms.  It  b  contrary  to  experience  to  find  such  diseases 
occur  without  some  previous  indications. 

3.  The  third  rule  is  derived  from  the  aversion  of  persons 
feigning  disease  to  take  proper  remedies.  This  indeed  will 
occur  in  real  sickness,  but  it  rarely  happens  when  severe  pain 
is  present.  Anything  that  promises  relief  is  generalljr  ac- 
ceptable in  such  cases ;  those  on  the  contrary  who  feign 
delay  the  use  of  means. 

4.  Particular  attention  should  be  mid  to  the  symptoms 
present,  and  whether  they  necessarily  l[)elong  to  the  disease. 
An  expert  physician  may  thus  cause  a  patient  to  fall  into  con- 
tradiction, and  lead  him  to  a  statement  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  To  eifect  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  visit  him  frequently  and  unexpectedly. 

5.  The  last  direction  is  to  follow  the  course  of  the  com- 
plaint and  attend  to  the  circumstances  which  successively 
occur. 

(Beck,  MedicalJurisprttdence;  Thomson,  A.  T.jLectttres 
on  MedicalJttrispntdence ;  Guy,  W.  A.,  Principles  of  Fo- 
rensic Medicine.) 

FELT,  FELTING.    FSheep,  P.  C,  p.  356 ;  Hat,  P.  C, 

p.  64  J    WoOLLWf   AKD  WOBSTBD  MaFUFACTUBES,  P.  C,  p. 
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FEME  COVERT.     [Wife,  P.  C] 

FENESTE'LLA,  a  beautiful  and  abundant  genus  of  fossil 
Zoophyta,  allied  to  Retepora,  which  occurs  hi  the  whole  Palaeo- 
zoic series  (Lonsdale,  SiL  System^  &c.). 

FERNS.     [FiLicEs,  P.  C.  S.] 

FERO'NIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  i)lants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Aurantiaccac.  The  flowers  are  often 
|)olygamous.  The  petals  are  usually  6  in  number,  occa- 
sionally 4  or  6,  spreading.  The  calyx  is  flat  and  d-toothed. 
Stamens  10 ;  filaments  dilated  and  united  at  the  base ; 
anthers  linear-oblong,  tetragonal.  The  ovary  is  seated  on  the 
elevated  disk,  6-  occasionally  6-cellcd ;  ovules  numerous  in 
<wch  cell.  It  has  scarcely  any  style  and  an  oblong  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  rind,  5-ccllcd  and  many  seeded, 
which  seeds  arc  immersed  in  a  fleshy  pulp.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated  with  from  6  to  7  leaflets  nearly  or  quite  sessile,  very 
slightly  crenulated,  with  ixjllucid  dots  along  the  margin,  incon- 
spicuously dotted  elsewhere ;  the  racemes  are  axillary,  terminal, 
and  few-flowered. 

F.  elejyhmitwn  is  the  Elephant  or  wood  apple  of  the  Coro- 
mandcl  coast,  where  it  is  very  generally  eaten.  The  branches 
of  this  tree  are  armed  with  small  spines.  The  leaflets,  which 
vary  in  numlx?r  from  five  to  seven,  arc  small,  obovate  and 
smooth  ;  when  very  young  they  are  thin,  and  when  bruised 
have  a  most  fragrant  smell  resembling  anise.  The  native 
practitioners  of  India  consider  them  stomachic  and  carminative. 
After  a  certain  age  however  the  leaves  become  tough  and  almost 
coriaceous*.  The  fruit  is  fleshy,  aiid  extremely  acid  before 
it  arrives  at  maturity  ;  but  when  ripe,  it  contains  a  dark  brown 
agreeable  sul)acid  pidp.  In  appearance  the  fruit  is  large, 
spheroidal,  rugged  and  ofteq  wartcd  externally ;  the  seeds 
are  in  five  parcels  and  are  flat  and  woolly,  adhering  to  the 
branched  placentae  by  means  of  long  cords. 

A  transparent  oily  fluid  exudes  from  the  tnmk  of  this  tree 
when  an  incision  is  made  into  it,  which  is  used  by  j)ainters  for 
mixing  their  colours.  A  clear  white  gum  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  tree  very  much  resembling  gum-arabic.  The  wood 
is  likewise  valuable  on  account  of  its  durability,  whiteness, 
and  hardness. 

F.  pellucida  has  leaves  full  of  transj)arent  dots  ;  the  common 
petiole  round,  pubescent :  this  tree  usually  attains  a  height  of 
twenty  feet,  and  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  the  fruit 
is  generally  eaten.     The  flowers  are  white. 

In  cultivation  these  trees  thrive  well  in  a  mixture  of  turfy 
loam  and  peat :  and  ripened  cuttings  will  strike  root  in  Siuul 
mider  a  glass  exposed  to  heat. 

(Lindley,  Flora  Medicn ;  Don,  Gar  dene's  Dictionary.) 

FERRA'RI,  GAUDENZK),  a  celebrated  Lombard  pain- 
ter and  sculptor,  of  the  Milanese  school  of  Lionardo  da\  inci. 
He  was  born  in  Valdugia  in  1484,  was  instructed  by  Luini, 
■nd  worked  under  Raphael  at  Rome.    He  is  enumerated  by 


his  countryman  Lomazzo  among  the  Beveii  grettfit  p 
modem  times,  which  is  an  absurd  eulogy.  He  irv  i 
design,  laborious  and  carefal  in  his  ezccntion,  and  < 
brilliant  in  his  colouring ;  but  his  works  are  qu:^ 
tone,  though  his  figures  are  well  rounded,  and  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  or  feeling  for  harmony  of  cok 
outline  is  also  hard,  and  the  accessary  parts,*  thoiiph 
are  very  indifferently  executed.  His  colouring  is  > 
gay,  but  he  used  the  positive  or  primary  colours  t 
natural  proportion.  His  principal  works  are  in  Milai 
exclusively  illustrative  <A  the  origin  or  m^'Steries  of  CI 
He  died  in  Milan  in  1550.     (Lanu,  Storia  Piitorit 

FERRI,  CIRO,  a  celebrated  Roman  fresco  paint< 
1634.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  scholar  («f 
Cortona,  and  greatly  assisted  that  painter  in  his  extcn 
in  fresco,  l)oth  in  liome  and  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at 
After  the  death  of  Pietro,  Ferri  was  the  first  frrs 
in  Rome,  and  the  leader  of  tlie  so-called  machiniti 
faction,  opposed  to  the  school  of  Sacchi,  at  the  be« 
was  Carlo  Maratta.  [Romav  School  of  Paimt 
P'erri's  works  are  of  the  same  character  as  Pietro  da 
many  of  them  hare  been  engraved.    He  died  at  Kc>n 

(Baldinucci,  Notiziedei  Prqfessori  del  Ditegno.  j> 
Storia  Pitiorica,  &c.) 

FETI,  DOME'NICO,  called  H  Mantuano,  w 
Rome  in  1589.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Cigoli 
his  court  painter  by  Fcrdinando  Gonut 


Mantua,  whither  he  removed  from  Rome  ;  whenc 
of  Mantuano.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1624,  ageil  r 
five. 

Feti  executed  several  works  at  Mantua,  of  vh 
pictures  were  the  best ;  many  have  been  engravcti : 
piece  is  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  in  thi 
of  Mantua. 

(Baglione,  Vite  de*  Pittoriy  &c. ;  Lanzi,  S. 
torica,  &c.) 

FEUILLEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
order  Cucurbitaceae,  and  named  in  honour  of  Lou 
a  traveller  in  Chili,  the  author  of  several  work« 
The  flowers  of  this  genus  arc  dioecious.  The  5t 
flowers  have  the  calyx  6-clcft  beyond  the  middle 
rather  joined  at  the  base ;  5  stamciis  inserted  with 
and  alternating  with  them ;  sometimes  there  are  1 
but  when  this  occurs  5  of  them  are  always  sterilp. 
tiliferous  flowers  have  the  tube  of  the  calyx  arfr 
ovarium,  with  a  15-cIeft  limb.  They  have' 5  i.<.ii 
or  joined  at  the  base,  and  oblong;  •)  styles.  Mii 
and  bluntly  bifid.  Fruit  glolwse,  fleshy*,  with  a  c 
round  the  middle,  and  five  other  scars,*  3-c<lltHl.  v 
bark, and  a  large  fleshy  trigonal  ccntml  axi.<.  'ihc 
numerous,  standing  erect  ujion  the  axis.  The  soc* 
compressed.  Cotyledons  flat  an<l  rather  fleshy, 
is  a  native  of  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  ami  i 
s|>ecie8  are  frutesCfent  climbing  herlw.  They  have 
stalked,  conlate,  smooth  leaves,  and  small  flowers, 
drils  are  axillary,  spirally  twisted,  in  {ilace  of  pcdun^ 
seeds  are  oily  and  of  a  bitter  taste ;  their  uncti» 
causes  them  to  be.  used  for  burning,  and  their  exec*- 
ness  renders  them*good  anthelmintics  ;  they  arc  aU 

F.  punctata  has  3-lobtMl  or  tematc  leaves,  \)CKt 
dular  dots  on  both  surfaces  along  the  nerves,  hut  i 
cially  iMjneath.  The  lolxjs  of  the  leaves  are  lanti 
rather  cut.     It  is  a  native  of  St.  Domingo. 

F.  trilohnta  has  leaves  which  are  rather  gland  j!« 
surfaces,  3-parted  or  trifid,  the  lower  lobes  ohtu-v. 
ones  acute.  This  species  is  a  native  ol  l>ra?il. 
Fetiillea  scandens  ol  some  authors,  and  the  celel^-i:* 
dirhoba  or  Ghandirhoba  of  South  America,  when- 
in  great  repute  as  an  antidote  to  various  poi5niL>.  a 
vegetable.  The  nutives  employ  it  not  only  ajrainsi 
bites,  but  also  to  counteract  the  baneful  efleLt<of  rhi 
and  Manchineel.  M.  Drapiez,  after  having  made ev 
expressly  to  test  its  power,  states  that  animals  \*}\s* 
hemlock,  nux-vomica,  the  Rhus  Toxic(Mlen«iron. 
restored  by  the  administration  of  the  seeds  of  tl.i?  i-l 
recommends  that  the  seeds  be  bruised  in  a  litrlc  v 
asserts  that  it  is  equally  efficacious  .as  an  anti<lu!i* 
tiiken  internally  or  applied  to  a  {Kiisoncd  wouri-l 
seeils  act  with  great  rapidity  as  emetics  and  purgat'v 

F.  cordifolia  has  glandlcfs,  cordate,  atniminatelt-aT 
what  3-lobed  and  rather  serrated.  It  is  a  native  of  i 
Indies,  and  has  likewise  a  reputation  as  a  prcrenTi' 
ill  effects  of  vegetable  poisons. 
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'la  has  glandless  roundiBh  leaves  einuatclv  cordate 
latc.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Granada  in  the  woods 
aoo,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Javillu. 

have  winged  margins;  hence  this  si>ceics  agrees 
en  lis  Zanonia. 

t  of  the  Feuillea  is  as  large  as  an  ap])Ie,  and  from 
escmbJancc  it  is  called  the  *  shaving-box/ 
rich  soil  is  found  to  suit  best  the  siMMicsof  Feuillea, 
:s  will  easily  take  root  in  a  hot-bed  ur  gla^  frame 

heat.    Being  creeping  plants ,  they  are  well  adapted 

:  up  rafters  in  stoves. 

rardener's  Dictionary;  Lindley,  Fiora  Medica ; 

Outlines  of  Botany.) 

IIXGO.    [Calvebt,  DiLMs,  P.  C.  S.] 

I  A.  [Rasuncllls,  p.  0.  S.l 
JITES.  [Stigmabia.  P.  C.  S.] 
,  NATIIAXIEL,  whose  name  is  for  several  rea- 
cting in  tiie  history  of  the  old  English  drama,  was 
\y  a  player.  As  early  as  the  year  IGOO  he  was 
Children  of  the  Chapel,  afteniards  called  Children 
•  els,  youths  who  were  trained  to  act  plays  before 
ind  he  continued  in  that  company  till  after  1G09. 
became  a  member  of  Shakspere*s  coni|iany,  the 
the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres,  among  whom 
i  in  the  list  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  2Shaks|}erc*s 
jcd  in  10*23.  Two  years  later  his  name  disappeara ; 
I  he  is  mentioned  as  '  gone/  which  probably  means 

then  dead.  Besides  these  circumstances,  the  only 
i  in  his  history  are  such  as  show  him  to  have  been 
[stressed.     He  was  the  writer  of  the  famous  beg- 

addressed  to  llenslowe,  by  himself,  Daboone,  and 
ssin^r:  and  among  IlensIowe*s  [}a|)ers  are  two 
-s  of  the  same  melancholy  tenor.  Field  wrote  a 
ierha|>s  Giffbrd  does  him  less  than  justice  in  the  j 

as>igns  to  him,  of  the  fine  tragedy  of  *  The  Fatal 
intcd  among  the  works  of  its  other  \)Oci  Massinger. 
he  author  of  two  comedies,  both  gooil,  and  one  of 
lent,  both  of  which  were  written  between  1(>05 

*  A  woman  is  a  Weathercock,'  first  printed  in 
'  Amends  for  Ladies,'  first  printed  in  liJlS,  and 
339.  Both  are  included  in  a  small  collection, 
English  Drama/  4  vols.  12mo.,  1830;  and  in 
lupplemcnt  to  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,'  1833.  They 
pint,  incident,  and  variety. 
LE.  FRA  GIOVA'NNI  da,  frequently  called, 
aracter,  Beato  Angellco,  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
iie  early  Italian  painters.  11  is  real  name  was, 
[)  Vasari,  Giovanni  Gui<lo,  and  he  was  a  distin- 
•mber  of  tlie  brotherhood  of  Predicant  monks  at 
"is  name  is  however  variously  given,  as  for  instance, 
i,  and  Giovaimi  di  Pietro  di  Mugello.  He  was 
bom  in  Mugello  in  1387,  and  he  entered  the  order 
icants  at  Fiesole  in  140U ;  little  or  nothing  further 
ther  of  his  origin  or  his  education.  He  early  dis- 
limself  for  liis  miniature  illuminations  of  religious 
bich  there  arc  still  some  in  tlie  convent  of  San 
lorence,  where  he  {lainted  several  works  for  Cosmo 

of  which  the  histor^r  of  the  Passion  of  (Christ  in 
■y  b  still  in  comparative  preservation.  Giovanni 
rt  of  illuminating  or  miniature  |>ainting  from  an 
3r,  Fra  Benedetto  di  Pietro  di  Mugello,  or,  Latin- 
I ictus  Petri  de  Mugello. 
jcd  also  many  admirable  works  in  tlie  Carthusian 

Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  in  the  Nunziata  and 
hes  In  Florence  ;  in  San  Domenico  at  Fiesole  ;  in 
al  of  Orvicto ;  at  Cortona ;  and  in  the  chaiicl  of 
o  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  tlie  Minerva,  at  Rome, 
vited  to  Rome  by  Po|)e  Niccolb  V.,  who  otiered 
rh  dignity  of  the  archbishopric  of  Florence,  which 
iovanni  was  too  modest  to  accept ;  lie  pleaded  that 
)r  to  lead  was  alike  incompatible  witli  his  natun>. 
ntment  was  given  to  another  monk  of  the  same 
jioviinni,  Fra  Antunino,  who  was  canonized   by 

coes  in  the  chapel  of  Nicc(>l«)  V.  arc  in  great  part 
lod  state  of  preservation,  though  they  have  been 
The  chanel  was  long  neglected,  and  public  atten- 
rat  called  to  these  frescoes  by  Hofrath  Uirt,  of 
he  principal  subjects  nM>resent  tlie  leading  events 

of  Saints  Stefano  ami  Lorenzo,  and  tlieir  inartyr- 
the  coiling  are  tlie  four  evangelists ;  around  the 

are  the  doctors  and  fathers  of  Uie  church,  Saints 
quinaiy  Booaveutura,  Athanasius,  and  John  Chry- 


sostom;  Augustin,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Gregory;  and  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross  was  painted  above  the  altar,  but  it  has 
U'cn  whitewashed  over.  Tiiis  cha|)el  is  described  in  Platner 
and  Bunscn's  '  Description  of  Rome,'  and  there  arc  small  out- 
lines of  tlie  frescoes  in  D'Agincourt's  *  Histoirc  de  I'Art  par 
les  Monumens,'  and  hirger  in  a  special  work  by  Giangiaoomi, 
*  Le  Pitture  della  Capella  di  Niccolo  V.,  opcre  del  S.  Giov. 
Ang.  da  Fiesole,'  Rome,  1810.  Also  two  of  the  principai 
subjects,  the  Preaching  of  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Lawrence 
giving  alms,  are  etdied  in  Ottley's  series  of  plates  alW 
Florentine  jiaintings.  These  works  of  Fra  Giovanni,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Mark  at  Florence,  and  others 
elsewhere,  though  as  mere  abstract  designs  or  works  of  art 
they  are  comparatively  cnide  and  feeble,  and  inferior  to  the 
works  of  iMasaccio,  are  witli  reference  to  their  subjects  per- 
fect in  their  sentiment,  and  in  expression  admirable,  and 
have  not  been  surjxissed  even  by  tne  works  of  any  of  the 
great  jKiinters  who  followed  him.  His  works  are  exclusively 
religious  or  ecclesiastical;  and  they  breathe  the  purest  piety 
and  humility,  which  are  the  vivid  impressions  of  his  own  min^ 
and  character,  not  acquired  or  imitated,  but  proceeding  from 
himself  in  untutored  reality,  pure  nature.  'The  genuineness 
of  his  sentiment  and  expression  was  so  self-evident,  that  hii 
works  became  in  a  great  degree,  mediately  when  not  imme- 
diately, the  type  of  character  for  religious  art,  to  his  own 
and  to  subsequent  generations. 

Though  his  works  liave  not  as  regards  style  that  plastic 
development  which  we  find  in  Masacdo,  the  inferiority  is  not 
great,  but  he  survived  Masaccio  some  years.  Giovanni's 
execution  is  sometimes  extremely  elaborate  and  often  beau- 
tiful, esiiccially  in  his  small  easel  panels  painted  in  distemper. 
There  is  a  small  gallery  of  these  works  in  the  Academy  at 
Florence,  of  whicn  the  most  remarkable  piece  is  a  Iiast 
Judgment  containing  a  great  variety  of  figures. 

Fra  Giovanni  was  remarkably  methodic  in  his  habits ;  it 
was  his  maxim  tliat  whoever  would  represent  the  works  of 
Christ  must  be  always  with  Christ;  he  accordingly  never 
commenced  any  work  without  praying,  and  he  always  carried 
out  the  first  impression,  belie vmg  it  to  be  an  inspiration  :  he 
never  retouched  or  altered  anytliing  once  left  as  finished. 
He  died  in  1455,  twenty-eight  years  before  the  birth  of 
Raphael. 

(Vasari,  Vite  de  Pitton\  &c.,  and  the  notes  m  Schom's 
German  translation;  Speth,  ICunst  in  ItaUen;  Rumohr, 
Italienische  Fonchungen,) 

FILA'GO,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Composita;,  tribe  Senecionideae,  subtribe  Gnaphalicte,  divi- 
sion IIelichr}'seae.  The  outer  florets  are  female,  filiform  in 
several  rows,  the  outermost  ones  intermixed  with  the  inner 
scales  of  tlie  involucre  or  palea;,  central  florets  few,  herma- 
})hrodite,  tubular.  Pappus  capillary.  The  receptacle  conical 
with  a  scaly  margin.  Involucre  subconical,  imbricated,  the 
scales  lanceolate,  and  longer  than  the  florets.  The  species  of 
this  genus  were  formerly  referred  to  (xnaphalium. 

F.  gennanica  b  a  cottony  plant  with  yellow  florets,  the  stem 
proliferous  at  the  summit  from  4  to  12  inches  long.  It  has 
lanceolate  wavy  leaves,  heads  in  axillary  and  terminal  globose 
clusters,  the  outer  involui'ral  scales  cuspidate,  cottonv,  with 
glabrous  points.  It  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the 
two  following  species  : — 

F,  minima  is  distinguished  by  having  its  stem  dichoto- 
mously  branched,  and  the  outer  involucre  scales  bluntish, 
cotton}',  with  glaJjrous  points.  The  florets  are  yellow  i^vith 
very  suiall  heads.  Like  the  other  species  it  js  found  in  dry, 
sandy,  and  gravelly  places. 

F,  galiica  has  linear,  acute,  ne volute  leaves,  the  heads  coni- 
cal in  axilbry  terminal  clusters,  sliorter  than  the  leaves. 
This  species  is  very  rare. 

(Babington,  Manual  of  Britidt  Botany,) 

FILAMENT,  in  Botany,  the  part  of  the  stamens  whicli 
l)ears  the  anther.  It  is  sometimes  long  and  slender,  hence  its 
name  filament.  In  some  phmts  however  it  is  nearly  or  al- 
together absent,  and  not  unfrcquently  flat  and  broad.  [Sta- 
MKX,  P.  C] 

FILE,  a  steel  instrument  liaving  flat  or  curved  surfaces  so 
notched  or  serrated  as  to  produce  a  series  of  fine  teeth,  or  cut- 
ting edges,  which  arc  employed  for  the  abrasion  of  metal, 
ivory,  wood,  &c. 

Ir  lies  are  indispensable  for  the  working  of  all  metallic  and 
many  other  hard  substances,  and  without  Uieir  aid  few  articles 
of  machinery  could  be  produced.  Holland  observes  that  the 
use  of  the  file  must  have  preceded  every  step  in  the  progress 
of  finishing  articles  composed  of  iron  and  steel  in  all  cases 
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yrhere  any  intricacy  of  shape  precluded  the  operation  of  crind- 
inBT.  He  considers  that,  great  as  is  the  antiquity  of  the  re- 
volving grindstone,  the  file  must  have  preceded  it,  and  refers, 
in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  to  the  passage  in  the  first  book 
of  Samuel  (chap.  xiii.  v.  21),  in  which  the  file  is  mentioned 
as  the  means  of  sharpening  the  mattocks,  coulters,  and  other 
edged  instruments  of  the  Israelites.  He  also  refers  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Odyssey  in  which  Vulcan  is  represented  as  using 
the  hammer  and  file  in  fabricating  the  net  in  which  he  en- 
tangled Mars  and  Venus,  as  a  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
this  tool. 

Files  always  are,  or  should  be,  made  of  steel  of  superior 
quality,  as  there  are  few  instruments  in  which  a  defect  m  the 
metal  is  so  completely  destructive  of  utility. '  An  axe,  saw, 
or  almost  any  other  cutting  instrument,  though  of  inferior 
metal,  may  be  made  to  do  its  duty  by  repeated  whetting  ;  but 
for  a  bad  file,  as  Holland  observes,  there  is  no  remedy, — no 
process  of  restoration.  *  Let  it,'  he  says,  *  be  too  soft,  and 
immediately  on  application  the  whole  toothed  surface  of  the 
file  is  crushed  down,  and  ceases  to  be  of  any  use  for  its  in- 
tended purpose :  if  too  hard,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teeth,  so 
soon  as  they  come  into  contact  with  the  body  to  be  acted 
upon,  fly  off  with  every  stroke  ;  the  file  thenceforward  be- 
coming, if  not  quite  useless,  certainly  a  coarse  irregular  rub- 
ber.' The  importance,  therefore,  of  a  guarantee  of  excellent 
quality  gives  a  high  value  to  files  bearing  the  marks  of  manu- 
facturers of  established  reputation,  and  leads  unprincipled 
tradesmen  to  imitate  them.  *  One  of  the  most  famous  of  tncse 
marks,'  Holland  observes,  *  was  that  g^nted  many  years  ago 
by  the  corporation  of  Sheffield  to  Daniel  Brammalf ;  and  as 
an  illustration  of  its  value  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  in 
1825  the  rightful  user  obtained  a  verdict  of  2000/.  damages 
against  a  Birmingham  file-maker  for  having  struck  it  fraudu- 
lently on  articles  made  by  himself.' 

Steel  for  making  files,  being  required  to  be  of  unusual  hard- 
ness, is  more  highly  converted  than  for  other  purposes,  and  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  double  converted.  Small  files,  according 
to  Dr.  Ure,  arc  mostly  made  of  cast  steel,  which,  he  says, 
would  be  the  best  for  all  others,  though  its  higher  price  pre- 
vents its  use.  *  It  is,'  he  remarks,  *  much  harder  than  the 
blistered  steel,  and  from  having  been  in  the  fluid  state,  is  en- 
tirely free  from  those  seams  and  loose  parts  so  common  to 
blistered  steel,  which  is  no  sounder  than  as  it  comes  from  the 
forge  before  conversion.'  The  very  large  files  called  smiths' 
rubbers  are  generally  forged  immediately  from  the  converted 
bars,  which  are,  for  convenience,  made  square  while  in  the 
state  of  iron.  Smaller  files  are  forged  from  bars  or  rods  which 
are  drawn  or  wrought  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  required 
form  and  size  by  the  action  of  tilt-hammers,  either  from  blis- 
tered bars,  or  from  ingots  of  cast  steel.  These  bars  are  cut 
into  pieces  suitable  for  making  one  file  each,  which  are  heated 
in  a  forge  fire,  and  then  wrought  to  the  required  shape  on  an 
anvil  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  superintencls  the  work,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  goodness  of  the  file,  while  the  other  acts 
as  general  assistant.  Files  being  of  many  difierent  shapes  and 
sizos,  as  square,  triangular,  and  flat,  round,  and  half-round,  in 
their  cross  section,  and  parallel  or  tapering  more  or  less  to- 
wards the  end,  and  ranging  from  the  minute  watchmaker's 
files  of  two  or  three  inches  to  the  ponderous  rubber  of  two  or 
three  feet,  there  arc  of  course  many  varieties  in  the  forging 
process.  The  square  and  flat  files  are  generally  shaped  by 
the  hammer  only,  but  for  those  of  a  triangular  or  half-round 
section  grooved  bosses  or  dies  of  the  required  shape  are  at- 
tached to  the  anvil.  Round  files  are  made  by  means  of  the 
instrument  known  to  smiths  as  a  swage^  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  j)air  of  such  dies,  one  of  which  is  inverted  upon 
the  other  to  receive  the  blows  of  the  hammer.  The  project- 
ing tang  by  which  the  file  is  to  be  inserted  in  a  wooden  handle 
is  formed  ut  this  time,  and  the  manufacturer's  mark  is  im- 
pressed with  a  steel  punch. 

The  next  operation  upon  the  files,  or  rather  the  blanks 
which  are  to  be  converted  into  files,  is  that  of  soflcning  or 
annealing,  technically  called  lighting  or  lightening,  to  ren- 
der the  steel  capable  of  being  cut  with  the  toothing  instru- 
ments. The  ordinary  mode  of  performing  this  operation  is 
to  pile  them  loosely  upon  the  bottom  of  a  brick  oven,  and 
heat  them  with  a  fire  kindled  beneath  and  around  them,  the 
heat  being  regulated  by  dampers.  When  the  fire  has  been 
maintained  sufficiently  long  (about  twenty-four  hoJirs  ac- 
cording to  Holland,  but  merely  long  enough  to  make  them 
red-hot,  acconling  to  some  other  authorities'),  the  pile  is 
smothered  with  ashes,  every  aperture  by  which  air  could 
enter  the  oven  is  carefully  closed,  and  the  whole  is  left  to 


cool  gradually.  The  access  of  air  darmg  tise  he 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  steel,  and  is  consequent) 
A  better  plan,  therefore,  is  to  inclose  the  files  i 
trough  witn  a  close  cover,  filling  the  interstices 
and  to  cause  the  fire  to  play  as  ptulually  and  i 
possible  around  it,  until  tne  whole  mm  becom 
The  cooling,  in  this,  as  in  the  other  process,  must 
and  if  the  cover  be  not  removed  until  the  whole  is 
the  steel  will  be  found  quite  free  from  the  scalinc 
by  oxidation,  and  of  a  silvery-white  colour.  If  it  1 
that  the  steel  is  too  kind^  or  has  too  little  carboi 
charcoal  may  either  be  substituted  for,  or  interstn 
the  sand  in  which  the  files  are  imbedded. 

After  annealing,  the  surface  of  the  metaJ  must 
very  smooth  and  even  before  cutting  the  teeth.  ' 
done  either  by  stripping,  or  filing,  first  across,  aru 
along  the  surface,  or  by  grinding  upon  very  large 
The  stripping  process,  which  is  tedious  and  lal 
formerly  in  common  use,  and  is  still  practised  b 
makers,  especially  in  Ldincashire,  where  excelk 
manufactured  ;  but  the  other  is  now  the  most  con 
production  of  a  level  or  even  surface  being  the  \ 
of  this  operation,  it  has  been  questioned  whcthe 
fection  could  be  attained  by  grinduig  as  by  the  use 
but  this  is  a  matter  mainly  dependent  on  the 
operator ;  and  the  greater  expense  of  the  strippii 
sufficient  to  preclude  its  general  adoption. 

The  cutting  of  the  teeth  is  usually  performed 
sitting  astride  upon  a  board  or  saddle-shaped  sea 
a  well-lighted  bench,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  k 
anvil.  JUiying  the  blanlc  file  across  the  anvil, 
secures  it  from  moving  by  a  strap  which  passes  o> 
and  under  his  feet,  like  the  stirrup  of  the  shoe 
then  takes  in  his  left  hand  a  very  carefully  gi 
made  of  the  best  steel,  and  in  his  ri^ht  a  pecu 
hammer,  the  handle  of  which  is  fixed  at  such  a 
the  operator  can,  while  makine  a  blow,  pull 
rather  towards  him.  If  the  file  be  flat,  or  have 
flat  surfaces,  the  operator  places  the  steel  chisel 
particular  angle  or  inclination,  and  with  one 
hammer  cuts  an  indentation  or  furrow,  complet* 
face,  from  side  to  side,  but  most  commonly  in 
direction,  the  metal  displaced  by  this  operatioi 
taken  away,  but  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  < 
angular  ridge,  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  oi 
of  tlie  furrow.  He  then  moves  the  chisel  a 
by  a  second  stroke  cuts  another  precisely  sini 
parallel  to,  and  at  a  very  short  distance  from,  th 
thus  proceeds  stroke  by  stroke  until  the  ^hoV 
furrowed,  beginning  at  the  point  and  ending  at  tl 
In  the  course  of  cutting,  the  file  is  gradually  mov 
operator  by  relaxing  the  pressure  of  the  strap  1 
time.  In  this  state,  tho  file  is  said  to  be  singled 
float ;  and  files  so  cut  are  used  for  brass  and  the  st 
which  are  liable  to  clog  a  file  of  any  other  kind.  1 
iron  and  some  other  materials,  double-cut  or  cr 
are  used,  in  which  the  first  row  or  series  of  cuts  i 
an  oblique  angle  by  a  second ;  the  eflect  of  which  i 
the  surface,  which' in  a  single-cut  file  consists  of  i 
of  minute  parallel  scrapers,  into  a  collection  of 
angular  teeth,  admirably  adapted  for  the  abrasion  > 
stances.  In  making  cross-cut  files,  a  fine  file  is  p^ 
over  the  first  series  of  cuts  or  teeth  to  reduce  the  \ 
to  an  even  surface  before  the  second  set  is  cut. 
wood  are  usually  cut  with  a  triangular  pointed 
chisel,  instead  of  one  with  a  flat  edge  rcachinj: 
whole  width  of  the  file,  the  cuts  or  indentationi 
produce  single  independent  teeth,  which  are  raiii:i 
the  teeth  of  one  row  being  opposite  to  the  intcr 
other.  Such  files,  as  well  as  some  of  the  df 
coarsest  crosscuts,  are  called  rasps.  If  the  file  b 
half-round,  or  have  any  curved  surface,  it  is  still  n 
same  kind  of  tool ;  but  as  a  straight-edged  out:in 
only  make  a  short  indentation  u|)on  a  convex  «i: 
necessary  to  go  round  the  file  oy  degrees,  raakii 
rows  or  ranges  of  miniitc  cuts  contiguous  to  one  ano 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  tlie  cutting  of 
but  as  most  files  are  cut  upon  two  or  more  sides 
ccssary  to  make  some  provision  for  protecting  tho  sc 
cut  from  injury  while  cutting  the  others.  Tljis  i: 
interposing  a  piece  of  lead,  or  of  an  alloy  of  lead 
between  it  and  the  anvil.  When  the  files  are  t 
round,  or  half-round,  a  block  of  the  same  soft  oKt 
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.in  vfhich  ibe  file  wiH  lie  eteadilj^  is  us^d  in  like 

iition  to  variadons  In  the  form  and  armngcm(*nt  of  tbe 
"  64,  their  size  varies  extremely.  The  largest  and 
Bths*  files  are  called  rublwrs ;  and  others,  arranged 
r  fineness,  arc  teehnically  known  os  rough,  bastard, 
Lit»  smooth,  and  dead-enicioth  files^  the  latter  pro- 
r  fine  a  surface  when  apnlied  to  metal  that  the  subse- 
^^tioo  of  a  burnisher  is  sufficient  to  |K>Iish  it, 

t  of  file-cutting-,  as  observe*!  hj  Mr.  Dcxltl  in  the 
eired  to  below,  there  are  many  }K>ints  worthy  ol' 
•  In  the  first  place»  tlie  angle  at  which  the  cats  are 
"ftda  greatly  on  the  purfxisc  to  which  tlie  file  is  to 
mnd  is  made   an  es|>ecial  object  of  the  cutter*s 
.     In  the  next  place,  the  cut  is  not  a  mere  indcnta- 
de   without   reference   to   form ;    it   is   a   triangukr 
upariicnlar  shape,  tlie  production  of  which  requires 
diacnminating  tact  m  the  management  fjoth  of  the 
and  of  the  cutting-tool.      I'hen,  again,  tbo   strict 
i  of  the  several  cuts  can  only  Ixj  brou^lit  about  by 
accuracy  of  hand  and  eye,  since  there  is  no  guide, 
'  other  contrivance  for  regulating  the  distance.     In 
[  lile,  too,  the  several  rows  or  cuts  arc  brought  side  by 
ch  an  exact  manner  that  it  is  clifH cult  to  conceive 
I  b^  formed  singly  and  by  hand/     *  Wc  may,*  he  adds, 
>  ft9  an   instance  of  what  skill  and  long  practice  can 
L  thU  respect,  a  file  alx>yt  ten  inches  long,  flat  on  one 
1  round  on  the  other  ;  the  fiat  side  is  cut  with  a  bun- 
twenty  teeth  to  an  uich,  so  that  there  are  about 
ndred  teeth  on  that  side ;  the  round  side  has  such 
»t  of  curvature  that  it  requires  eighteen  rows  of  cuts 
I  it ;  each  little  cut  on  this  side  ia  not  much  above 
]^  of  an  inch  in  length ;  and  the  number  is  thus  so 
_hf  the  whole  file  there  arc  twenty-two  thousand 
nhi'le  with  a  separate  blow  of  tlie  hammer,  and  the 
^tocA  luin^  shifted  after  each  blow/     The  degree  of 
iihijc-iteJ  in  iliis  example  may  be  said  to  be  unusual ; 
f  cak'uJation  refers  only  to  a  single  set  of  cut*,  and  con- 
j'^  were  the  same  file  cut  double  with  teeth  of  half 
i  of  tincness,  the  number  of  cuts  required  would  be 

ebI  highly  ingenious  machines  have  be(»n  contrived  for 
*"Ttg  the  tedious  operation  of  file-cutting  by  hand,  and 
ms  of  some  of  these  are  given  in  the  works  referred 
t  csid  of  this  article ;  but^  suited  as  the  ]>rocess  may 
be  for  the  use  of  machinery,  it  has  been  found  to 
cli  great  difficultit:?s  that  we  believe  no  file-cutting 
i  been  brought  successfully  or  cxtonsivelv  into  oj>o- 
Chic  yery  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  circum* 
if  one  part  of  the  file  he  either  a  little  softer  than 
ent  p^rts,  or  narrower,  so  us  to  present  less  resist- 
^^the  blow  of  the  hammer,  a  machine  would,  owing  to 
;  uniformity  of  its  str^jke,  make  a  deeper  cut  there 
s ;  *  whereas,*  as  Dudd  observes,  '  a  W4>rkman 
employed  in  the  trade  from  a  boy  (and  none 
m  ttid,  can  aci^uirc  the  requisite  skill),  can  feel  in- 
\  he  arrives  at  any  variation  in  the  quality  or  con- 
i  tteelf  and  at  once  adapts  the  weight  of  his  blow 
bnd^  after  descnbing  one  of  the  machines  con- 
ns purpose,  observes,  that  tlie  applicabililv  of  such 
5  to  the  toothing  of  extremely  fine-faced  files  seems 
liblc,  because  *  in  such  the  sti  or  direction  of  the  teeth 
'  of  much   less  imfiortance  than  perfect  equality  of 
\;*  thus  intimating  that  a  great  diftieulty  arises  in  thb 
tllj  attainable  iioint.     *Thc  double  tlesd-cut  files  of 
\'  he  adds,  *  exhibit  such  a  beautiful  uniformity  of 
when  examined  with  a  magnifier,  that  no  doubt 
j^  entcrtidned^  by  many  persons  conversant  with 
'  their  being  cut  by  machinery  of  some  sort.     But 
I  the  French  are  so  successful  in  the  production  of  this 
delicate  cutting,  thoy  are  not  equally  so  in  the 
the  rougher  sorts  \  and,  consequently,  English 

high  reputation  in  Paris,  whither  large  quantities 

idarly  transmitted.*     This  writer  mentions  a  French 

[urer  of  Wiitchmakers'  files,  some  of  which,  cut  in 

■nmon  manner,  but  with  exquisite   neatness,  by  his 

ere,  wen*  regarded  with  suspicion  by  many,  simply  from 

ftion  that  they  must  be  machine  cut* 

1  protests  in  the  manufacture  of  files  is  the  hardening  of 

I  'n   which  different  manufacturers  vary  in 

iiutions  of  rasps,'  observes  Ilotland,  *  cs- 

._  Micd  upon  woo<f  and  other  soft  substances, 

leir  soft  state  auer  being  cut,  not  only  because  littlo 


hardness  is  required,  but  mainly  that  th^y  may  be  sharpened 
nu  with  a  file  occasionally/  *Some  sorts,  too,*  he  adds, 
'  nave  been  made  of  iron, 'and  case-hardened/  The  c^irbon- 
aceoua  matter  for  such  a  process  of  case-hardening  may  be 
obtained  from  blood,  or  fi^m  any  of  the  soft  parts  of  animals, 
but  the  refuse  of  shoemakers  and  curriers  is  the  most  conve« 
nient.  After  the  volatile  parts  of  such  animal  matter  have 
been  distilled  over,  from  an  iron  still,  a  bright  shining  coal  ia 
left  behind,  which,  when  reduced  to  a  powder,  is  fit  to  be 
mined  Mith  the  salt  in  combination  with  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  Equal  parts,  by  bulk,  of  this  powdered  c^rl>on  and 
salt  may  be  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  or 
the  carbon  may  be  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sidt  to  the 
same  consistency,  Steel  hlesi,  when  intended  to  be  very  hard, 
may  l>e  covered  with  this  comjjosition  previous  to  the  harden- 
ing prtKjess ;  and  by  its  use,  files  made  of  iron,  which  in  itself 
is  incapable  of  harcfening,  acquire  a  superficial  hardness  suffi- 
cient to  answer  the  pur|»se9  of  any  file  whatever.  ^  Files  of 
this  kind/  says  Holland,  quoting  his  account  from  Fomc  other 
work,  though  he  does  not  say  what,  *  may  be  bent  into  any  , 
form,  and,  in  consequence,  are  rendered  useful  to  sculptors 
and  die-sinkers.* 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  hardening  steel  files  three  thinga 
must  be  particulio-ly  observed, — first,  to  cover  the  surface  of 
tlic  file  with  some  composition  which,  acting  as  a  protecting' 
varnish  to  it,  may  guard  it  from  oxitlution  and  scaling  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  that  the  sharpness  of  the 
teeth  may  not  be  impairLHt,  nor  the  surfoce  rendered  rough,, 
which  would  cause  it  to  clog  when  in  use  ;  secondly,  to  heat 
it  very  imifomdy  throughout  to  a  red  heat ;  and,  tliirdly,  to- 
cool  it  suddenly,  by  immersion  in  tiic  frt^he^t  and  coldest 
water,  in  such  a  uiunncr  as  to  impart  the  greateat  degree  of 
hardness,  and  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  warping,  which  in  long 
tliin  files  is  a  difficult  matter.  A  mixture  very  commonly 
nseti  for  the  first- mentioned  purpose  consists  of  the  grouutl^ 
of  malt  liquor,  yeast,  and  common  salt.  Formerly  the  al& 
grrounds  were  applied  alone,  and  jwwdercd  salt  was  thrown  or 
to  the  wet  files ;  but  the  plan  of  dissolving  the  salt  in  tha 
liquor  is  the  best  ond  most  economical  In  the  jirescnl  plan 
the  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  to  saturation,  which  reomro* 
about  three  poimds  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water;  ano  aTe 
grounds,  or  the  cheapest  kind  of  flour,  such  as  that  of  lieans, 
is  mixed  with  the  liquid  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream.  The  use  of  the  flour  or  grounds  is  chiefly  to  enablo 
the  files  to  retain  a  greater  quantity  of  salt,  which  fuses,  and 
forms  a  protecting  varnish  when  in  the  fire  ;  for,  as  Dr*  Ure 
observes,  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  vegetable  suljistuncea 
doc«  not  combine  with  iron  with  sufficient  facility  to  products 
any  efiect  during  the  brief  ap|ilicatioii  of  heat  in  haindening* 
Animal  carbon,  applied  in  tlie  way  above  described,  forms  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  the  mixture  for  all  files  intended  t<h 
l>c  very  hard,  csjjeciaHy  for  saw-files.  The  heating  is  usually 
cfleeted  in  an  open  fire  of  clean  cokes,  the  file,  if  small,  being: 
held  by  the  tang  end  in  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  ft-equently  with- 
draw n,  to  see  that  no  part  becomcii*  over-heated.  The  proper 
temperature  is  indicated  by  a  cherry*refl  colour.  A  kind  of 
oven  is  sometimes  used  for  large  files,  to  facilitate  the  uniform, 
application  of  heat,  the  oven  being  formed  of  fire-bricks,  oj>eni 
at  one  end  to  receive  the  files  and  fuel,  and  the  fire  being^^ 
urged  by  bellows.  Some  file -makers  put  sulphuric  acid  or 
other  substances  into  the  (quenching- water,  with  a  view  to 
procuring  the  greatest  possible  hardness ;  but  Dr.  Ure  thinks 
that  '  clear  sprmg  water,  i'rce  from  animal  and  vegetable  matr- 
ter,  and  as  cold  as  possible,  is  the  best  calculated  for  harden'- 
ing  files  of  every  description/  All  files  should  be  immersed 
quickly  ;  those  of  a  flat,  stjuarc,  triangular,  or  round  fonu 
being  plunged  perpendiculurl  v  into  the  water,  while  the  fcallC 
round,  though  kept  perpendicular,  should  be  nioveit  a  little 
horizontally  in  the  direction  of  the  round  side,  to  prevent  its 
becoming  crooked.  With  every  precaution  tlic  Hies  are  liabla 
to  take  some  degree  of  warp  or  curvature  in  this  process,  to. 
remove  which  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  water  bolbre  they' 
become  quite  cold,  *  and  being  placed,  the  point  under  a^ 
staple  and  the  middle  across  some  competent  support,  tho 
workman  leans  with  his  weight  upon  the  opfiosite  or  tang 
end,  meanwhile  ladling  the  water  with  his  hand  niK>n  the 
superior  surface.*  *  By  this  mcans>*  observes  Hollantl,  whose- 
account  we  have  quoted,  '  a  degree  of  crookedness  amounting 
in  some  cases  to  almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  a  IVxit,  is  effec- 
tually reduced ;  and  what  appears  most  remarkable  in  tliia 
nuiiiijjLilatiou  is,  tliat  the  file  in  this  only  jiarlittlly  cooled  but 
absolutely  hurdenod  state  never  breaks  under  a  stress  more^ 
than  fifty  times  suflicient  to  snap  it  when  cold/     *  This  [(he- 
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floating  impurities,  tLe  chemical  combination  of  tiie  saline 
constituents  of  sea-water  would  probably,  as  he  apprehends, 
render  it  inefTectual  for  the  intended  purpose.  He  likewise 
represents  a  kind  of  filter,  which  is  tuso  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Urc,  in  which  the  filtration  is  carried  on  without  any  exposure 
to  the  access  of  air  ;  both  the  vessel  into  which  the  impure 
fluid  is  put,  and  that  which  receives  it  after  filtration,  being 
hermetically  closed.  These  two  vessels  are  connected 
together  bv  a  small  air-pipe,  through  which  the  air  displaced 
from  the  lower  vessel  by  the  dropping  of  the  fluid  into  it 
ascends  into  the  upper  vessel  to  occupy  the  space  which  it  has 
just  vacated.  The  process  therefore  is  conducted  without  the 
contact  of  any  more  air  than  the  vessels  contain  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  without  the  escape  of  any  vapours  from  the 
fluid ;  so  that  the  most  volatile  liquids  may  be  filtered  without 
loss,  and  the  injurious  eficcts  which  in  other  cases  might  arise 
from  the  free  admission  of  air  are  avoided. 
FINIGUERRA.  [Engraving,  P.  C,  p.  438.] 
FIORILLO,  JOHANN  DOMINIK,  a  distinguished 
German  painter  and  author,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1748. 
He  went  to  Home  in  1761,  and  was  for  four  years  the  pupil 
of  Fompco  Batoni ;  lie  studied  also  some  time  at  Bologna, 
where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1769.  In 
1784  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  art  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Gbttmgen,  where  he  died  in  1821^  He  is  the 
author  of  several  essays  relative  to  the  history  of  modern  art, 
but  his  great  work  is  his  history  of  painting,  comprising  the 

*  Geschichte  der  Mahlerey*  (History  of  Painting)  in  Italy, 
France,  Suain,  and  Endand,  in  five  volumes,  and  the  *  Ge- 
schichte der  Zeichnenden  Kiinste  in  Deutchland  und  den 
Vereinigten  Niederlanden'  (History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
Germany  and  the  United  Netherlands),  in  four  volumes,  8vo. 
The  whole  forms  a  very  useful  compilation ;  but  he  has  intro- 
duced notices  of  so  many  artists  ot  utter  historical  insignifi- 
cance, that  he  has  not  been  able  to  give  sufiicient  space  to  the 
important  artists,  and  the  first  five  volumes  are  a  mere  chro- 
nological series  of  short  biographies,  but  they  contain  much 
interesting  matter  of  the  latter  centuries  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  German  portion  is  a  work  of  ercat  research,  merit,  and 
utility,  especially  where  he  treats  of  early  times. 

Fiorillo  painted  to  the  last,  but  he  did  not  execute  many 
pictures:  his  master-piece  is  considered  a  large  picture  of 

*  The  surrender  of  Briseis  tc  the  Heralds  of  Agamemnon,' 
from  Homer. 

(Mcusel,  MisceUaneen  Artistischen  Inhalts;  Nagler,  Kiinst- 
ler-lexicon.) 

FIRE-BOTE.  [Estovers,  P.  C. ;  Common,  Right  of, 
P.  C.l 

FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS.  The  most  obvious  method 
of  rendering  houses  and  other  buildings  indestructible  by  fire, 
is  to  construct  them  entirely  of  incombustible  materials,  such 
as  stone,  brick,  and  iron,  to  the  exclusion  of  timber,  at  least 
in  the  framing  and  floors.  Such  a  mode  of  construction,  how- 
ever, though  very  well  adapted  for  some  classes  of  public 
buildings,  where  cost  of  construction  is  not  an  object,  and 
where  domestic  comforts  and  conveniences  are  not  required, 
is  of  very  limited  application.  The  use  of  iron,  and  especially 
of  cast-iron,  in  buildings,  has  indeed  increased  very  much,  and 
many  plans  for  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses  almost 
entirely  of  that  material  have  been  brought  forward,  although 
the  ^at  advantages  wliich  they  promise  have  not  succeeded 
in  dissipating  the  popular  prejudices  which  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  so  stiirtling  a  novelty.  It  was  stated  in  the  *  Min- 
ing Journal,'  in  1842,  in  a  [)aragraph  quoted  in  No.  665  of 
the  *  Penny  Magazine,*  that  a  large  number  of  cast-iron 
houses  were  then  about  to  he  manufactured  in  Belgium  and 
England  for  the  citizens  of  Hamburg,  whose  habitations  had 
been  burnt  in  May  of  that  year ;  and  it  was  remarked  that, 
as  the  walls  of  such  houses  would  be  hollow,  they  might  be 
easily  warmed  by  a  single  stove  placed  in  the  kitchen.  A 
three-story  house,  containing  ten  or  twelve  rooms,  it  is  ob- 
served, will  not  cost  more  than  1100/.,  regard  being  had  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  ornamented ;  and  a  house  of 
this  description  may  be  taken  to  pieces  and  transported  from 
one  place  to  another  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 

Nicholson,  in  his  *  Architectural  Dictionary,*  dismisses  the 
subject  of  Fire-Proof  Houses  in  very  few  words.  He  says, 
that  in  their  construction,  vaulted  or  cast-iron  floors  and  roofs 
should  be  employed  in  every  aj)artmcnt,  and  observes,  that 
while  vaulting  is  well  adapted  to  the  lower  story  of  a  build- 
ing, if  it  be  used  in  the  upper  stories  the  walling  must  be 
carried  up  very  thick,  in  order  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
arches^  and  this  extra  substance  not  only  darkens  the  aprt- 


ments,  but  also  occasions  enormous  expense.  The 
venient  substitute,  he  says,  is  a  floor  sustained  b 
joists,  the  intermediate  spaces  between  which 
vaulted  with  brick,  or  covered  with  cast-iron  boar 
and  keyed  together.  A  much  fuller  account  of  \ti 
of  fire-proof  construction  is  given  in  Hebcrt*s  *■ '. 
and  Mechanic*s  Encydopeedia,'  article  *  Fires,  Prei 
These  and  some  others  we  may  briefly  notice  i 
classes,  the  first,  consisting  of  plans  for  the  use  vi 
materials  in  lieu  of  timber ;  and  the  second,  of  u 
rendering  timber  itself  incombustible. 

Brickwork  forms  in  this  country  the  chief  mate 
external  walls  of  houses,  and  [Building,  P.  C.  S., 
is  occasionally  employed  without  any  admixture  of 
the  partition  walls  also,  a  plan  which,  in  conjun 
other  precautions,  tends  greativ  to  liqiit  the  damag 
a  fire  to  the  apartment  in  which  it  may  happen  to 
To  render  brick  partitions  available  for  this  purpose 
iron  must  be  employed  instead  of  timber  for  heam 
summers,  to  support  such  walls  as  may  have  larp 
beneath  them  {unless  they  arc  supported  by  arch^ 
tor  any  pillars  employed  to  sustain  such  beams, 
pillars  and  brest-summers  are  very  extensively  a 
this  May  in  modem  London  shops  and  warehouses, 
whole  front  on  the  ground  floor  is  left  open  for  she 
and  doors.  When  the  floors  and  other  parts  of  a  b 
to  be  constructed  of  timber,  and  protected  by 
means  as  are  indicated  below,  it  will  in  most  casei 
able  to  use  only  incombustible  materials  in  sac 
parts  of  the  skeleton  or  carcase  of  a  house.  Fire-] 
of  the  character  alluded  to  by  Nicholson  are 
adopted,  not  only  in  public  buildings,  but  also  in 
and  better  sort  of  private  houses ;  the  beams  bein^ 
cast  or  wrought-iron,  shaped  transversely,  somewl 
inverted  T,  and  the  brick  vaultings,  which  ahut 
ledges  of  the  beams,  being  often  only  half  a  brie 
inches  and  a  half  thick,  carefully  turned  in  ceoi 
beams  may  be  connected  with  one  another  by  wr 
tie-rods,  to  prevent  any  lateral  thrust  on  the  wall 
spandrils,  which,  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  arc-^ 
very  trifling  depth,  being  filled  up  with  concrete 
produce  a  solid  level  surface,  upon  which  a  flag  or 
mcnt,  or  a  floor  of  cement,  may  be  laid.  In  priv 
it  is  usual  to  surmount  the  vaulting  by  a  floor  of  v 
ported  by  the  iron  beams  or  ribs,  which,  in  some  ( 
as  high  as  the  crown  of  the  arches.     [Floor.  P.  C 

In  Farrow's  patent  method  of  fire-proof  buililini:, 
by  Ilebert,  the  floors  are  supported  upon  joists  ot 
iron,  formed  with  a  lateral  projecting  flange  on 
upon  which  arc  laid,  stretching  from  joist  to  joi>t, 
flat  stones  from  two  inches  to  two  inches  and  a  half 
upper  surfaces  of  which  lie  flush  with  the  upi^i 
the  joists.  These  produce  a  level  stone  floor,  inter 
iron,  which  may  either  be  used  as  such  or  lx»  ivf 
planks.  The  ends  of  the  joists  arc  turned  down  ai 
bond  stone  laid  u[)on  the  walls,  and  cemented  or  r 
Icad,  which  mode  of  fastening,  combined  with  the 
the  supcrincimibent  walls,  prevents  the  joists  fron 
and  consequently  enables  them,  though  slender,  t 
enormous  weight.  The  advantages  of  such  a  mod 
struction  may  be  seen  from  the  experiments  of  2d 
noticed  under  Tbussixg,  P.  C,  y).  319,  so  far  as  tb» 
of  the  floor  is  concerned  ;  but  it  is  further  adx-antag 
means  of  tying  the  walls  together.  When  it  i«;  in 
cover  the  floor  with  boards,  provision  may  rcaiiilv 
for  securing  tliem  down  in  their  place,  and  dowtl 
together,  without  any  nails  or  visible  fastenings.  T 
surface  of  the  stones  may  be  stabbed  or  made'  roujh 
j)laster  may  be  ai)plied  iniiuediately  to  it  without  : 
vention  of  laths.  A  floor  thus  fornuxl  o<rui)ic>  a 
from  four  to  five  inches  only.  Such  floors  have  beer 
fully  adopted  in  some  sugar-refineries,  and  oiher 
peculiarly  exposed  to  accidents  by  fire.  The  same 
tion  is  applicable  to  roofs,  and  the  i>atenti»e  confide 
roof  so  constructed,  and  covered  with  mastic,  is  the 
roof  ever  invented,  in  addition  to  the  combined  adva 
being  fire,  air,  and  water  proof. 

Mr.  Frost,  another  of  the  experimentalists  on  i 
building,  has  invented  a  mode  of  constructing  floor?  > 
of  hollow  square  earthenware  tubes,  laid  in  strata 
each  other  in  direction,  and  united  with  cement  in  $u' 
that  the  whole  floor  becomes  one  solid  flag-stone.  Th 
however  is  said  to  be  not  one-fifth  that  of  stone,  "* 


[  to  he  equal  to  that  of  timl>cr.     The  tnlKS 
I  of  bdck  earth,  cnrefuHy  |*rcj>ared  by  machinery ; 
ncot,  which  aJso  aflbrds  a  convenient  syl>stance  For 
(various  |iarts  of  a  building  from  the  action  of  fire, 
r  chalk  muctl  with  about  thirty  f>er  cent,  of  clay, 
ng  ground  in  water,  and  the  finer  jjortions  floatwl  off 
^oir.     The  moisture  b  drained  off,  the  residuum 
to  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  afterwards  broken  up, 
I  a  kiln,  jrround  to  powder,  and  parked  in  casks  rcaay 
Another  mode  of  constructing  fire-proof  floors  and 
Pemuloved  in  the  builditig-  of  Buckinsrhsim  PaJacc,  but 
efore,  and  first  used  at  Lord  Thurlow*j5  scat  at 
near  Duhvlch,  consists  in  ihe  use  of  arches 
tpi  hollow  carihen  coomlis  or  pots,  springing  from 
nent5  resting   upon   tltc  flanges   of  iron  girders, 
in  a  roof  constructed  on  this  plan,  are  filled  up 
i>rk,  so  as  to  form  a  level  surface,  which  is  covered 
nent  compose*!  of  chalk,  coal-tar,  and  sund.     The 
r  cement  is  levelled  with  heated  irons,  and  suffered 
.after  which  a  second  cpat  is  laid,  and  slatey  are 
in  it  before  it  coots.     The  use  of  eartJien  {lots  in 
AS  may  l>e  seen  by  referring  to  Ciftcxs,    P.  C, 
1 199,  was  known  to  the  Romans.     Fire-proof  rools 
8,  in  ordinary  buildings,  !es»  importont  than  firc- 
^j;  but  they  are  easily  eonstmcted  in  various  other 
i  thi3m  above  indicated,  by  the  use  of  iron  framing 
pUf^  metallic  covering.     The  staircftM!,  althoogh  it 

*  Ibe  most  important  parts  to  secure  from  tire,  is  too 
t  of  the  chief  means  of  commtinicoting  it  from  one 

'  ft  liouse  to  another.     Wherever  the  expense  con   be 

Fft  fitouc  staircase,  with  a  metallic  balustrade  or  hand- 

pQiider  certain  circumstances^a  staircase  formed  entindy 

'ugbly  desirable  as  a  means  of  security  against  fire. 

_  BCss  of  timber,  the  facility  with  which  it  may  1>C 

>  any  required  shape,  and  the  ideas  of  domestic 

cted  with  the  use  of  wood  for  Eoors  and  otlier 

bouse,  combine  to  render  very  iinmjrtant  any  method 

it  may  be  nndere*!  incombustible.     Solutions  of 

*  ammonia,  muriate  of  soda  (eomuion  salt),  sid-aui' 

ax,  aluru^  and  several  other  salts  and  alkidies,  with 

may  be  impregnated,  or  which  may  be  applied 

possess  tliis  i|uality  in  a  limited  degree ;  and 

■wood-preserving   pmccss    [Timber*  PaESERVA- 

»  C.  S.],  timber  h  made,  for  all  practical  purposes, 

ily  incombustible.     It  may  also  bt^   rendered  almost 

me  by  fire,  by  simply  preventing  the  passage  of  air 

Jt*  joints,  or  by  covering  it  with  some  substance 

Lbod  conductor  of  heat.     In  the  first  of  two  j>a|>eps 

ventioD  and  extinction  of  Bres,  ptibltshe<t  in  the 

_  zim*  in   1840  (Nos   531  and  532),  it  is  stated 

j  the  la^t  centiu'v^  Dr.  Hales  tK^mmunieatcd  to  the 

ety  a  method  at  cheeking  tlie  sprend  of  fires  by 

ducting  pro jjer ties  of  earth  or  sand,  with  which 

i  to  cover  such  ixarts  as  might,  during  a  lire,  be  in 

rigniling.     He  found  by  experiment  ttmt  a  layer  of 

d  one  inch  thick,  spread  upon  a  fir  plank  of  aJiout 

rtfalckness,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  plonk  from 

nt  through  in  Ic^s  than  two  hours  by  a  fierce?  fire 

^(OO  the  earth,  and  continually  urged  by  bellows ; 

i  when  the  wood  was  at  lengtu  ignited,  it  burned 

»  flfltne.     About  seventy-five  years  ago  Mr.  Hartley 

Ifenrard  &  plan  for  protecting  buildings  from  fire  bv 

[thin  plates  of  iron  to  the  tops  of  the  joists,  beneiitfi 

"ng-boards,  an<l  in  other  places,  in  order  to  prevent 

BNoication  of  flame  fmm  one  {lart  to  another  of  the 

fork  of  a  bnuse  ;  and  aljout  the  same  time  Earl  Slan- 

luced  another  method  of  accomplishing  the  same 

*  ne  jJTopoaed,*  according  to  the  paper  uIkjvc  referred 
flU  oak  or  fir  laths  crosswise  between  the  joists,  and  to 

\rhole,  both  joists  and  laths,  with  a  thick  layer  of 
[:  tbia  plaster  was  composed  of  one  measure  of  common 
Ij  two  of  slacked  lime,  and  tliree  of  chopped  ha\\ 
'  I  water  and  beaten  up  into  a  stiff  mortar.     A  layer 
[  WAS  placed  on  the  planter  which  covered  the  joists  and 
ad  in  hen  the   plaster  and  sand  were  «:juite  dry,  the 
Js  were  to  be  laid  down."     Both  Mr.   Hartley 
^Btanbope  made  several  satisfactory  experiments  to 
efficacy  of  their  plans,  yet  neiilicr  of  them  was 
I  any  eitenU 

ijiifar  attemj»1s  have  been  since  made  to  force  this 

at  matter  on  public  attention.     Among  the  plans  thus 

Hcbcrt  mentioa?  one  which  has  been  o«  tusionally 

in  Edinburgh,  of  laying  wooden  floors  with  plani;^ 
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two  and  a  half  or  ihrte  inches  thick,  so  closely  jointed  find 
neatly  fitted  to  the  walls  a*  to  be  practically  air-tight.  Some 
similar  floors  constructed  at  IManehester  have  the  planks 
ploughed  on  the  edges  to  receive  thin  iron  tongues,  which 
enter  some  distance  into  each  board.  Such  ilf>ors,  laid  upon 
iron  joists,  would  be  very  difBeult  to  ignite,  cither  from  above 
or  below,  especially  If  the  ceilings  beneath  them  were  formed 
of  a  composition  more  fire-proof  than  the  common  plaster. 
Professor  Fuchs,  of  the  AtTidcmy  of  Science  at  Munich^ 
invented  a  composition  consisting  of  ten  parts  potass  or 
soda,  fifteen  parta  fine  silicious  earthj  and  one  part  cbarcofti, 
miied  together  with  water,  which,  when  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  wood,  forms  a  vitreous  coat,  cajmue  of  effectually 
resisting  the  action  of  fire*  Hebert  states  that  after  somo 
decisive  experimeuls  had  established  the  eflicaty  of  this  plan, 
the  Royal  Theatre  of  Munirh  was  protected  with  this  conipo* 
sit  ion.  The  surlace  covered  was  upwards  of  400,000  square 
feet,  and  the  expense  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  oOOO  fnmcs^ 
or  about  200/,  He  gives  also  tlie  following  English  composi' 
tion  for  the  like  purjiosc,  which  is  said  to  form  a  very  strong" 
and  adhesive  coating,  both  fire  and  waterproof: — one  imrt, 
by  measure,  of  fine  sand,  two  parts  wood-ashes,  and  threo 
parts  slacked  lime,  ground  together  in  oil,  and  laid  on  with  a 
painter':*  brush,  the  first  coat  thin,  and  the  second  thick. 
Within  the  last  few  Tears  a  company  has  heon  fonncd  for 
brincjing  into  use  a  kind  of  firc-prmd'  cement  or  composition 
similar  to  the  above,  invented  by  3lr.  Davies.  Among  several 
public  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  prove  its  effi- 
ciency is  one  which  is  thus  noticed  in  the  paper  above  quoted 
from  the  '  Penny  Magazine' : — *  A  house,  or  rather  the  shell 
of  a  house,  was  purchased  near  London,  and  the  whole  of  tho 
timbers,  floors,  ceilings,  stairs,  and  other  portions  of  wood- 
work were  com!>lete!y  coated  with  a  certain  eomjiosition. 
When  this  was  dried,  some  of  the  rooms  were  fiimialied  with 
the  common  articles  of  domestic  furniture,  small  in  \alue,  but 
of  the  usual  nnttire  iis  to  combustibility,  ike.  A  lar^e  €|uautity 
of  shavings  and  pieces  of  wood  were  strewed  on  the  floors  of 
the  several  rooms ;  and  on  a  given  day  each  room  was  set  on 
fire.  Every  article  in  each  room  was  cximpletcly  consumed  ; 
but  in  no  case  did  the  fire  j)enetrate  to  tlie  woodw  ork  of  tlio 
room,  or  ijass  from  one  room  to  another  :  somf;  gim powder 
was  plaeea  between  the  ceiling  of  one  roou;  and  the  floor  of 
the  one  above  it ;  but  neither  the  '*-^  alxivc  nor  that  beneath 
bad  any  effect  on  the  gim powder.* 

We  may  close  this  article  with  the  concluding  remarks  of 
the  paper  above  quote<l,  that  public  attention  is  now  so  much 
dirix^ted  to  this  subject  *  ihnt  we  may  fnirly  expect  the  timo 
to  be  not  Ikr  distant  when  the  principle  of  fire-prevention  will 
form  f>art  of  the  system  by  which  most  houses  will  l>e  built  ;* 
and  tltat  ^  until  this  is  done^  we  may  look  for  tlie  retietition  of 
the  same  kind  of  distressing  calamity  by  fire  whicn  so  often 
comes  before  the  public  eye.* 

FIRE-SUIP  b  a  vessel  laden  with  combustible  materials, 
which  is  sent,  or  lef^,  in  a  burning  state  among  the  ships  of  a 
hostile  ficet  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  on  fire. 

The  Greek  fire,  w  hieli  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a 
Byr-anline  engineer  in  the  seventh  century,  ajjfiears  to  have 
been  employett  for  the  destruction  of  shijw  in  naval  actions, 
also  for  dispersing  troojis  in  engagements  on  land,  and  fur  set- 
ting fire  to  houses  in  lx".«ieged  towns.  It  ia  supposed  to  have 
been  a  oompoettion  of  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  naphtha,  which, 
being  contained  in  an  earthen  vessel,  was  thrown  by  the  hand 
or  ]>rojectcd  from  some  engine.  The  writers  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades  describe  the  missile  as  resembling  a  great  dragon 
flying  through  the  air  with  a  stream  of  fire  issuing  from  its 
mouth,  and  they  add  that  ivater  thrown  on  it  onfy  mmle  it 
hum  more  fiercely  ;  it  could  be  ejEtinguisbed  however  by 
Inuring  on  it  vinegar,  and  covering  it  with  sand. 

But  a  fire-ship  of  the  nature  above  defined  began  lo  be  em- 
ployed at  a  much  later  jjcriod ;  one  such  was  contrived  by 
Giambelli,  an  Italian  engine«7r  ;  and  this  *  infemal  machine,' 
us  it  was  designated,  was  employed  in  1585  to  destroy  the 
bridge  laid  across  the  Schelde  when  Antwerp  was  besieged  by 
the  Prince  of  Parma  (Strada,  De  Bdh  BelfficOy  dct^as  secunda, 
lib,  vi.)  I  three  years  afterwards  the  Spanish  armada,  while  at 
anchor  off  Calais,  was  disiicrsed  by  eight  fire-sbips  which  tho 
Eiigli-sb  admind  sent  against  it.  Fire-shij>s  were  aliso  used 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  at  tlie  sieges  of  St.  Malo,  Hiiv re- 
de-Grace,  and  Dunkirk,  in  the  reign  of  Wdliam  III.,  but 
none  of  these  appear  to  have  succeeded.  One  of  these  shi|)« 
is  described  as  having  the  lower  hold  fillod  with  sand,  above 
which  were  barrels  containing  in  all  20,000  jwundsof  powder  \ 
over  these  were  laid  a  bed  of  stones  aiwl  a  quantity  of  loiided 
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thelli  and  careasses :  these  ware  also  covered  with  stones,  and 
above  the  latter  were  barrels  containing  wood  and  tar. 

In  fire-ships  of  the  roost  recent  construction  there  is  formed 
between  decks,  on  both  sides,  a  stage  four  feet  wide,  consisting 
of  timbers  four  inches  square,  disp^ed  horizontally  with  inter- 
vals between  them  equal  to  their  breadth :  these  timbers  are 
attached  at  one  end  to  the  ship's  sides,  and  at  the  other  they 
rest  on  a  longitudinal  timber  supported  on  props  which  are 
set  up  at  intervals  along  the  ship.  On  this  stage  is  a  groove 
six  inches  wide  and  three  inches  deep,  which  goes  quite  round 
the  ship ;  and  timbers,  in  which  are  similar  grooves,  extend 
at  intervals  across  it :  these  grooves  contain  the  hose  carrying 
the  powder  by  which  fire  is  to  be  commimicated  to  the  mate- 
rials ;  and  when  the  hose  is  placed  in  them,  they  are  covered 
with  planks. 

The  stage  is  entirely  covered  with  a  tarpauline  on  which  is 
strewed  loose  powder,  and  on  this  are  placed  the  combustible 
luatcrials.  These  consist  of  fagots  or  wood  and  bundles  of 
hemp  steeped  in  a  mixture  of  resin,  turpentine,  saltpetre,  and 
mealed  gunpowder ;  billets  of  wood  dipped  in  saltpetre  and 
pitch ;  casks  filled  with  chips  of  wood  mixed  with  pitch  and 
turpentine ;  and  among  these  are  distributed  loaded  shells  and 
carcasses.  Faggots  soaked  in  pitch  are  also  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  ship  and  are  bound  with  copper  wire  about  the 
iroi^s  supporting  the  stage ;  and  previously  to  lighting  the 
re  the  ports  arc  opened,  in  order  that  the  combustion  may 
be  increayBed  by  a  current  of  air  between  decks. 

The  bowsprit  and  the  ends  of  the  yards  arc  furnished  with 
grappling-irons,  which  are  suspended  by  ropes,  in  order  that 
by  swinging  about  they  mav  take  hold  of  the  hulls  or  rigging 
of  the  ships  to  be  destroyed. 

A  fire-grate  is  fixed  near  the  stem ;  and  when  tlie  com- 
mander has  brought  his  ship  in  contact  with  one  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  enemy,  he  orders  the  crew  to  pass  through 
a  port  in  the  stem  into  a  boat  which  is  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose :  he  then  puts  fire  to  the  wood  in  the  grate ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  has  ascertained  that  the  train  of  powder  has  begim 
to  bum  he  quits  the  ship :  the  boat  is  then  rowed  off  as  fast  as 
]x>ssible. 

Fire-ships  can  odly,  with  a  prospect  of  success,  be  sent 
among  sucn  as,  in  an  action,  have  been  dismasted  or  otherwise 
rendered  incapable  of  manoeuvring ;  or  among  ships  in  a  port, 
which  consequently  are  unable,  Iroro  want  of  room,  to  avoid 
the  danger.  It  was  thus  the  Turkish  fleet,  having  been 
defeated  by  the  Russians,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire-ships 
sent  into  it,  while  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Tchesme,  in  whi(;h 
it  had  taken  shelter.  Fire-ships  are  now,  however,  seldom 
used  in  warfare;  and  perhaps  they  ought  only  to  be  sent 
against  ships  which  refuse  to  strike,  af\cr  having  been  rendered 
incapable  of  continuing  the  action. 

FIllENZUO'LA,  A'GNOLO,  was  bom  September  28, 
1493,  in  the  city  of  Fircnze  (Florence).  lie  was  christened 
Michclagnolo  (xirolamo,  but  his  name  was  aiiter wards  con- 
tracted to  Agnolo  (Angclo).  The  feniily  name  was  taken 
from  the  small  town  of  Firenzuola,  in  Tuscany,  between 
Florence  and  Bologna,  in  a  valley  among  the  Ai)ennincs,  near 
the  source  of  the  Santemo.  Negri,  Ni(!eron,  and  others  who 
have  followed  them,  appear  to  have  been  mistaken  in  stating 
that  the  family  name  was  Nannini.  Agnolo's  lather,  Basti- 
ano  Giovannini  da  Firenzuola,  and  his  grandfather  Carlo  da 
Firenzuola,  were  citizens  of  Firenze,  ana  both  of  them  held 
offices  of  trust  in  the  city  under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  de* 
Medici. 

Agnolo  Firenzuola  lived  in  his  native  city  devoted  to  the 
study  of  elegant  literature  till  the  ago  of  sixteen,  when  he 


him  '  II  Reverendo  Abate  Mester  Agnob  Focc 
addressing  himself  to  Pandolfo  Pixcci,  fpeakiof  A 

*  caro  e  virtuoso  amico'  (his  dear  and  virtuou  ifr< 

His  works  were  published  in  154^,  u  ain 
partly  by  Lorenzo  Scala  and  partly  bj  Cirlo 
A^nolo's  brother :  they  consist  of  '  Discorn  dn 

*  llagionamenti ;'  *  Novelle ;'  *  Epistola  inLn^i 
^  Dialogo  delle  Bellezze  dclle  Donne  ;*  '  DUcstai 
Nuove  Lettere  ;'  two  comedies,  '  I  Lucidi*  aal'L 
'  Asino  d'Oro  d'Apulejo  rifatto  in  lingus  Tm 
« Rime.' 

Firenzuola  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  iomj 
Italian  writers,  llis  works  have  been  tiw{ar.x 
both  separately  and  collectively,  and  are  igII 
His  two  comedies,  regarded  merely  as  spcuiuu 
dialogue,  are  not  surpassed  by  anything  id  the  b 
has  less  i)ower  and  originality  of  iniaginaxioa  i 
Machiavelli,  and  Divizio  (Cardinal  Bibbiena),  \ 
ately  preceded  him,  and  Gelli,  who  was  hi»  b 
but  his  dialogue  is  always  natural,  spirited,  m^ 
characters,  and  in  i)urity  of  idiomatic  Tuscan  i»  c 
any  other  Italian  author.  Uc  b  one  of  the  '  M 
or  writers  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  ]m 
such  is  frequently  quoted  in  tlie  *  Vocalwlario'  of 
dclla  Crusca.  *  I  Lucidi'  is  an  adaptation  of  tie 
of  Plautus,  but  the  plot  of  *  La  Trinuzia'  (Tr; 
appears  to  have  been  invented  by  himself,  ei 
character  of  Rovino  seems  to  have  bet'u  Dioiit 
Calandro,  in  the  '  Calandria,'  of  Cardinal  BibI 
zuola's  two  plays  are  free  from  the  indecencies 
his  *  Novelle.'  They  are  printed  in  the  «ea 
Biagioli's  collection  of  Italian  classic  writers, ' ' 
Lingua  Toscana,*  Paris,  8vo.,  1822,  with  cc 
French  explanatory  of  the  difficult  idioms. 

The  *  NTovelle,'  of  which  there  arc  ten,  are 
the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  inferior  in  inventiuii 
descriptive  i)Owcr,  but  of  equal  elegance  of 
dialogue  ;  some  of  them  however  arc  little  W 
many  of  those  of  Boccaccio  himself. 

Firenzuola's  version  of  the  *  Golden  Ass' 
paitly  adapted  and  partly  translated.  The  ti 
from  the  2nd  century  to  the  15th  ;  the  Greek 
verted  into  Italian  towns,  and  the  Lucius  of  th 
becomes  Agnolo  in  the  version.  The  leadins 
are  retained,  but  altered  as  far  as  is  nei-css^ 
change  of  time  and  country  ;  the  alteration  h<i 
means  an  improvemont  of  the  orijrinal  namiii 
composition,  as  a  sj)eciincn  of  Italian  proic,  Ia  . 

Firenzuola's  other  pn)se  works,  whi<rh  ari 
form  of  dialogue,  are  dclijrhtfuUy  written:  his 
Bellezze  delle  Donne  *  especially,  al)oinnis  in 
exceeding  delicacy,  conveyed  in  a  fcTvU*  y 
flowing,  as  to  give  to  a  series  of  remarks  all  ti 
an  interesting  narrative.  The  *  Discacciaineniu 
opposition  to  the  |>arty  who  were  tlien  attiMiipti 
certain  letters  not  previously  in  u<e  into  the  Fl 
bet,  suc'h  as  the  letter  K.  Firenzuola,  in  a  ?(i 
the  literary  reformers  as  *  kandidi  inj^cgni.' 

As  a  writer  of  verse  Firoiizuolu  has  cousidt-r; 
sonnets,  indeed,  are  less  delicate  in   thoiij^hi 
than  those  of  Petrarch,  but  his  satirical  \or>o- 
class,  very  etfective,  and  in  elegance  and  tiuil 
rior  to  those  of  Bemi. 

(  Vita  di  Agnolo  Firenzuola,  prefixed  to  li 
6  vols.   18mo.,  1816;  Ginguene,  in   Bio*papi< 
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r!c^  VL     II e  was  bom  in  1680,  but  the  year 

Dot  known,  though  it  was  after  1740*     He  was 

oduce  the  Bteam -engine  into  Germany.     There 

lese  architects  and  tlicir  worki  in  the  Austrian 

f     idie'  of  183^,  ii.  147, 

K  aHL  von,  founder  of  the  Munich  Bchool 

»,   was  bom    at   Mannheim^    September   19, 

tile  oge  of  fourteen  was  placed  by  his  father. 

Mcber,  who  had  observed   in  him  an  unusual 

drnwinjET,   especially   for   drawini;    build  in  p, 

1^— '^or  Versclmffelt,  a  man  of  great  ability 

On  Verse hartelt*s   removing  to  Vienna 

beinior  employed   by   Prince  Esterhazy, 

•  d    him   thitiier,   and  remained  in  that 

T,i  1806;   and  besides  the  advantage  he 

nf  there  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arta» 

,     ,  tical  experience,  being  intrusted  by  Ver- 

h&  tuperintendeoce  of  some  of  the  buildings  he 

pod.     It  was  white  he  was  at  Vienna  that  he 

what  afterwards  became  bis  greatest  work,  for, 

lesigns  for  an  opera-hoose,  and  also  for  another 

Gictted  much  admiration,  he  was  commissioned 

plan  of  the  latter  so  aa  to  adapt  it  for  the  new 

s'  which  it  was  intended  to  erect  at  Munich. 

Miwever  was  dropjied  for  a  time ;   so,  on  quit- 

Fisc^cr  visited  France  first,  afterwards  Itdv, 

r  country  he  spent  about  two  ye^irs,  diligently 

h<»  mr.wt  rt^tnarkable  ciaraples  of  architecture, 

<   or  particular   features    of   them, 

i  t  with  a  valuable  collection  of  lessons 

■1  "cofopcisition  and  detail     On  his  return  to 

100,  be  went  to  Munich,  where  he  was  mad« 

LTchitecture  at  the  Academy,  of  which  office  he 

to  the  time  of  his  death  ^  to  discharge  the  duties 

and  abdity,  being  most  earnest  and  aniiious 

ad  ran  cemen  t  of  the  stud  en  Is ,     He  aflbrded 

to  all  his  own  drawings  and  books  (after- 

for  the  Academy  at  his  death)  ;  and  it  was  in 

igly  urging  it,  that  the  Academy  began 

kOf  architectural  casts  and  models, 

Idings  erected  by  him  at  Munich  was 

tlie  minister  Salabert,  at  the  entrance  to  the 

,'  whieh  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Prince 

calted  the    *  Pavilion   Royal.       When   the 

and  3Iaiimi!ian  Vorstadt  were  first  laid  out  in 

of  the  principal  mansions  and  houses  in 

liicing  a  nobler  style  of  architecture  than  had 

ed  in  constructions  of  that  daai,   Amotig 

and  hotels  by  him,  the  most  remarkable 

'n  Crown-Prince  of  Bavaria,  Baron  von  As- 

ippenheim,  and  Baron  von  Zentner.  The  fa<;;ade 

snal-gebaude  des  Inncrn/  or  Home-office ; — the 

ind  General  Hospital  were  al<o  by  him.     All 

*  were  but  minor  works  in  comparison  with  the 

*  which  is  still  one  of  the  prindpal  ornaments  of 
fi  numerous  other  stately  edifices  have  been 
the  city.  Thi»  maffntficetit  thaitrc  was  begun 
^  opened  Oct.  12th,  1818,  but  wilhin  a  short 
iSoed  to  tlie  fate  which  has  proved  destructive  to 
ires  of  the  kind,  it  having  been  nearly  consumed 
i ;  It  was  however  beeun  to  be  rebuilt  the  fol- 
Scording  to  the  original  designs.  Plans,  sections, 
brings,  full 7  illustrating  this  edifice,  may  be 
iSr's  *  Bauzeitung*  for  1841 ;  and  tbe  dimensions 
^  and  stage  arc  stated  in  the  Table,  page  299, 
C*  Noble  as  is  the  order  of  the  portico — a 
twtjie,  whose  columns  are  52  Bavarian  or  49 

'  — ^the  portico  itself  (merely  a  mononrostyle) 

'  Tactory  ai  a  whole,  the  wall  benind  the 

'  by  two  tiers  of  windows— a  most  un- 

ition  and  eolumniation,  the  former  quite 

character  so  arubitiously  aimed  at  by 

her  did   not   live  to  learn  the  fate  of  the 

by  himself,  as  he  died,  after  several  months* 

from  a  pulmonary  disorder,  Feb.  11th,  1820  ; 

(then  73  years  old),  and  a  wife,  and  young 

1  his  loss ;  and  not  them  alone,  but  a  nume- 

popils,  sincerely  attached  to  so  excellent  on 

era!  of  these  have  since  greatly  distinguished 

I  rich   von  Gtirtner  of  Munich, 

Bavaria. 
r  the  successful  investigation  of 
i|iedmeiis  of  fishes ,  geDcrally  imperfect,  and 
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difficult  of  Interpretation,  which  occur  In  the  various  stratified 
rocki,  we  are  alinoet  wholly  indebted  to  one  natural iift.  It 
is  to  M,  Agassis,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Cuvier,  that 
we  owe  the  remarkable  progreas  wluch  lias  been  made  in  tliia 
branch  of  Palaontologj'.  The  systematic  thread  by  which 
this  author  has  cleared  away  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  of 
fossil  fishes  is  already  explained  in  the  article  Ichthtowxjt, 
P.  C.,  and  we  propose  here  to  give  an  enumeration  of  the 
genera  and  their  geolocical  distribution,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  British  Islands.  The  list  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
M,  Agassis  to  the  British  Association  in  the  years  1843  and 
1 844.  The  geological  classification  is  that  dcveloj>ed  in  the 
Cyclopaedia,  arlicTes  Paucxjzqic  Sauiss  and  SAi^rcaovs 
Ststsm. 


t  classical 


Taiit.«  h— General  Distribtitum  of 

the  orders 

of  Fouil 

\ 

1 

\ 

1 

Cainozoic  Strata 

Me*ozoic  Strata        ,              ,              • 

PaluMMEoic  Stnita      .             . 

• 
# 

«  # 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  two  orders  of  Ctenoid  and 
Cycloid  fishes,  which  are  the  most  abundant  in  esisting 
nature,  have  no  representatives  yet  discovered  in  the  Pakeo* 
zoic  strata. 

If  we  divide  the  two  groups  of  Mesozoie  and  Palieotoic 
strata  into  their  coostitoent  parts  we  shall  have  additional 
results* 

Tablk  ll.^DuMbMm  ^  the  orden  <f  FoM  Fithm  in 
Meao&de  and  Paisoiaie  Sirt^a. 
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MmsozoTC : 

Upper              •            «            • 

Middle 

Lower 

* 

• 

# 

♦ 

Fai^jsoioic  : 

Upper              » 
Middle 

Lower 

* 

« 
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Hence  it  would  apfiear  that  the  Ptacoid  fishes  (Onch^i  &c.) 
are,  geologically  sf)caking,  the  most  untient  of  the  finny  races ; 
that  the  Ganoid  fishes,  HMoptychius,  &c.  begin  in  the  middle 
Palaeoioic  scries,  and  the  Ctenoid  and  Cycloid  only  in  the 
upper  Meioioic  (Cretaeeous)  group.  It  is  however  very 
possible  that  this  last  statement  may  bo  modified  by  further 
research  in  the  oolites.  At  present  the  distrilMition  of 
Ctenoid  and  Cycloid  fishes  in  the  chalk  is  thought  to  favour 
the  notion  of  tbe  almost  Cainozoic  character  of  that  de|>o5lt. 

In  the  next  four  Tables  (Tables  IIi.»  IV.,  V,  VI.)  we 
give  the  geological  distributicm  of  the  several  families  (some 
are  merely  provisional)  under  which  M.  Agasib  has  ranged 
the  British  Fossal  Placoid  fishes. 

Tablk  I  IL—IHiiribuiim  of  the  Fa$mlie§  tf  Placoid  Fidtet, 
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Upper 
Middle 
Lower 

Mssotofc : 

Upiier 
Middle 
Lower 
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Upper 
Middle 
iiower 
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Hence  the  moit  prolific  periods  finr  Flaeoid  fishes  seem  to 
be  the  nipper  FkhaoaBolc,  the  nuddle  and  upper  Mesosoic,  and 
the  lower  Cahiannc  strata. 

TAVMlV.^DuiribitHomtf  the  Fosmlki  if  GmM  Fidm. 
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Misfisaic : 
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PlLiBOZOfC  : 

1^ 
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Upper             • 
Middle 
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The  Ganoid  fishes  (singular  forms,  howerer)  begin  to 
abound  in  the  middle  Piu8M»oic  series,  and  Ijeoome  rare  abore 
the  lower  CainoKoio  series.  They  are  ahiorare  in  existing 
nature.  M.  Agassiz  once  included  the  Glyptooephalus  of 
r  among  the  Ganoids,  but  in  lus  later  catalogue  he  has 
i  it  to  the  Cjdoids. 

Tablb  v.— DtffnMuNi  qftke  FamOia  cf  Ctenoid  FUkee. 
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The  account  of  the  Ctenoid  fishes  in  the  lower  Cainozoic 
strata  is  from  the  report  of  M.  Agassiz  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1844. 

Taule  VI. — Distribution  oftltt  Families  of  Cycloid  Fishes, 


Arvithaptcryj^Eu. 
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Upper  * 
Middle  , 
Lower     , 

Mesoxoic  : 
I  fpper  , 
Middle  . 
Lower     * 

Upper  . 
Middle  . 
Lower    , 
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To  complete  this  view  of  the  geological  distribution  of 
fossil  fishes,  we  append  an  abstract  of  the  catalogues  of 
M.  Agassiz,  which  have  been  already  referred  to. 


SwUfuxn  SysteM, 
PiiACom  FisBss. 

Ichthyodorulites. 
Onchus,  two  species. 

Familj  unknown; 
Thelodus,  one  species 
Sderodus,  one  species 
Plectrodus,  two  spedes 
Sphagodus,  one  species 
PWygotus,  one  species.  (This 
is  probablj  a  crustacean.) 

Dewmian  System. 

PiiAoon)  FuHV. 

Ichthyodorulitcs. 
Onchus,  two  species 
Parexus,  one  species 
Ctenacanthus,  one  species 
Ptychacanthus,  one  species 
Clematius,  one  species. 

Cestraciontes. 
Ctenoptychius,  one  species. 

Gavoid  Fishis. 
Lepidoides. 
Dipterus^  one  species 
Osteolepis,  four  species 
Acanthodes,  one  species 
Diplacanthus,  four  species 
Chciracanthus,  three  species 
Choirolepis,  three  spedes 
Cephalaspis,  four  spedes 
Pterichthys,  eight  spedes 
Coccosteus.  three  spedes 
Chdonichtbys,  two  spedes. 

Sauroides. 
Diploptems,  three  spedes 
Platygnathus,  three  species 
Dendrodus,  three  species 
Lamnodus,  two  species 
Cricodus,  one  spedes 
M^ialichthys,  one  spedes. 

Coelacanthes. 
Holoptychius,  ^wa  species 
Glyptosteus,  two  species 
Phyilolepis,  one  species 
Glyptolepis,  two  species. 

Carboniferous  System, 
Placoid  Fishes. 
Ichthyodorulites. 
Onchus,  six  spedes 
Ctenacanthus,  six  spedes 
Ptychacanthus,  one  species 
Sphenacanthus,  one  spedes 
Asteroptychius,  two  spedes 
Physonemus,  one  spedes 
Gyracanthus,  four  spedes 
Oracanthus,  four  spedes 
Leptacanthus,  two  spedes 
Tnstychius,  one  species 
Clodacanthus,  one  species 
Cricacanthus,  one  species 
Orthacanthus,  one  species 
Pleuracanthus,  three  spedes. 

Cestraciontes. 
Orodus,  two  species 
Helodus,  nine  species 
Chomatodus,  three  species 
Cochliodus,  five  species 
Psammodus,  four  species 
Poecilodus,  six  species 
Plcurodus,  two  species 
Ctenoptychius,  eight  specicfl 
Ctenodus,  three  species 
Petalodus,  eight  species. 

Hybodontcs. 
Cladodus,  eight  species 
Di])lodus,  two  species. 

Squalides. 
Carchai-opsis,  one  spedes. 


Gavod  Fj 
Lepidoid 
Acanthodes,  one  s 
Amblyntenii,  thn 
Pidsomscas,  ax^ 
Eurynotus,  twosp 
PlaQrsomnSyOoei] 
PlectrolepiSyQoef 
Saoisida 
Mmlidithys,  tm 
Dipiopterus,  tvii| 
PygoptCTus,  thmi 
Acroiepis,  oneips 
Orognathus,  OBei| 
6raptolepis,0Dea 
Pododus,  ooespes 
Coeboid 
Coelacantfausjtwi 
Holoptychiui,  eigl 
Hoplopygus,ooei 
Uronemus,  one  sp 
Phyllolepis,  one  ^ 

FenmcmS^ 

Placoid  F 

Ichthyodon 

Gyropristk,  ooei 

Gakoiu  Fi 

Le|»doU 

Pakeoniscus,  five 

Platysomus,  threi 

Ssuroid 

Acrolcpis.  one  ^ 

Pygopterus,  two ; 

CoelacsDt 

Coclacanthus,  one 

I^iasskS^ 
PLAoom  Jf 

Ichthyodon 
Hybodua,  one  sft 
Nemacanthus,  tvt 
Leiacanthus,  ono! 
CestracioE 
Acrodus,  one  spH 
Ccratodus,  ten  spi 
Hybodon 
Hybodus,  one  spp 

Ganoid  Fi 

Lepidoid 

Gyrolepis,  thrte  \ 

Palaeoniscus,  ooe : 

Sauroidt 

Saurirhthys,  thrw 

(N.B.  Agassii 

Bone-bed  at  the 

Lias  in  the  Triasi 

Oolitic  Sp 

PtAcoiD  F: 

Ichthvodor 

Leptacanthus,  thr 

NemacanthuSf  om 

Myriacanthus,  thr 

Asteraeanthus,  ti> 

Uybodus,  thirtecr 

PristacanthuSy  one 

Cestracioc 

Acrodus,  eight  sp* 

Ceratodus,  one  sjj^ 

Strophodus,  six  sp 

Hybodoni 

Ilybodus,  ten  «p« 

Sphenonchus,  mn 

Squalidc 

Thyeliina,  one  sp 

Oxyrfaina,  one  spc 

Rsies, 

Arthroptems,  one 


lie  species 

)  species. 

&rides, 

n  species.  (ThU 

svcml    gcoeric 

Igertoo*) 

FiSHXS. 

ioides. 

m  species 

I,  fourteen  spe- 

le  species 
le  species 
te  speeifsd 
rteen  species 
,  twelve  species 
ino  specks 
>  species, 
Dides. 

jtecn  spedes 
ne  speaes 
rpecics 
nine  species 

apeciefl 
>ne  species 

one  species 

species 
tr  species 
pnc  species 
^  two  species 
Kree  s{)ecies 
Ke  species. 
^thcs. 
e  f  j)ecies 
5  species, 
nlontes. 
pecies 
n?e  species 
le  speciet 
I  species 
species 
tceti  species, 
ise  rides. 

one  3|>ecie». 

a  System. 

t  FiSUKS. 

lorulites. 
e  species 
species 
species 
lecies. 

ites, 
spedes 

ipecies 
ro  spedes. 

lidcs. 
!  species 
)  species 
>cies 
jecies 

species 
ipedes. 
erides. 

8()edes, 

I  Fisnes. 

loides. 
!  «|)ceies. 
[>ides. 
pedes, 
antbes. 
ro  spedes. 
dontes. 
ne  spedes 
species 
spedes 
e  species, 
ierin  ca. 
pecies. 


CtxKoro  FisHBi. 
Percoides. 
Beryi,  three  species. 

CTcw>m  Fisiiits. 

Ilypsodon,  one  species 
EnchfxJiis,  one  sijecies 
Saurocephalusj  two  spedes 
Saurodon,  one  species 
Tctraptcnis,  one  sjiecies 
Acmpnathus^  one  species 
Aulolepis,  one  species 
Osmeroidcs,  two  si>ecics. 

Tertiary  Si/stem. 

Px.i.coii>  FjSHItS. 
Raies. 
Myliobates,  sixteen  spedes 
Zygobates,  one  (Crag:.) 
Aetobtttes,  two  species 
Prist! s,  three  8p<iHcs 
Kala,  one  species. 

Squalides, 
Notidamis*  one  species 
Glyphis,  one  g[>ecics 
Cari'huro^Jon,  two  fij>ccics 
Otodus,  two  species 
Lamtiu^  one  (Crag.) 
Cbimcrides. 
Ela^modud,  one  species 
Edaphodon,  three  species 
PassLiiodon,  one  sjK'ries 
Psdiodiis,  one  species. 

Ganoid  Fisats. 

Fycnodontes. 
Pycnodus,  one  sj>eclcs 
Periodus,  one  sjx^cieH 
G  vn>dus^  one  spcrics 
Phyllodus,  six  ?iwcica 
PisoduSf  one  species. 

Acipenseridcs. 
AcipcnstT,  one  species. 

CtKXOJD  FlBUES. 

Percoides. 
Mynpristi*,  one  fi^>ecies 
CcelojjcrcaT  one  spedes 
Enrygrnsthtis,  one  spedes 
PodtXM?phjilus,  one  species 
Synophrys,  one  species 
HmchyKnadias  one  S|jecies 
rcrcostonuif  one  species. 

Sparoides. 
SciaennniBt  two  species. 

Tcothiea. 
Ptydioccphttlas^  one  spedes 
Pomaphrsictu?*^  one  spedes 
Calopomus^  one  speaes. 

Cycloid     (AcANTnoPTERt* 
Giots)  Fisuia. 
S^'oniljcroides, 
Cybium^  one  species 
Ca4ojx)nin,  two  S])ecie8 
llotbrosleus^  three  stjedes 
Phala<:nis,  one  specjes 
Rhonchus,  one  species 
Echenus,  one  species 
Scombrirms,  one  spedes 
Ccdoo'pbaks,  one  species 
Naupygus,  one  species. 

Xiphioides. 
Tetraptertw,  one  sfiecies 
Co'lorhyiiehu'*,  two  spedes 
Piiasgttnus,  one  species 
Acestrus,  one  species. 
Sphynenoides. 
Sphyneno<Ius,  two  sjiecies. 

Labroidcs. 
Anchcnilnbrus,  one  species. 

Blennioides. 
Laparus,  one  species. 


C  TCI.OID    (  M  A  LA  COrTEBT- 
GlOts)  FlSlfESi. 

SeombcTCsoecs. 
IJyp5f)don,  two  species 
Labrophagtis,  one  species. 

Clupeides. 
Haleeopsis,  one  sfiecies 
Megalops.  one  s|iedes. 

Characins. 
Brychctns,  one  sjieeies. 

Gadoides. 
Rbinocephalus,  one  species 


M»*rllnu£,  one  f pecies 
AmjiberistuSf  one  sjM'cits 
Goniognatbus^  one  spccii^s. 

Anguiiliibnnes. 
RhynchorbinuSf  one  spedes 

(Doubtful  Family.) 
Parhycepljalup,  one  species 
Rhipidolepis^  one  s]K*eies 
GlyptocephiiluF,  one  s|*ccics 
(ladopsis,  one  species 
t-oxostomus,  one  species* 


^'oT|c. — fn  dip  nrKwdinf  ZJiti  the  Fi*eneh  titliT  of  tli^  fiuailiei  m  retaitu^d, 
tu,  fi\\en  by  A^»imt. 

FISHES,  Geographical  Distrtbuiion  of,  flcimrrOLOGT, 
Receipt,  P.  C.  S.] 

FISTULA'RIA,  a  genus  of  Acantbopterypous  fishes  re- 
markable for  the  extreme  elongation  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  htad,  fomiinnr  a  tube,  at  the  extreaiity  of  which  is  the 
mouth.  The  Fistitlaria  tabacfiria  of  the  Antilles  h  the 
tyjM?.  It  lives  on  little  iishes  and  crostacea^  which  it  draws 
nut  fmm  the  interstices  of  stones  and  holes  in  rocks  by  means 
of  its  long:  trunk  or  beak.  Two  other  species  are  known,  the 
F.  snrata  and  tbe  F.  immactifnia.  They  arc  all  small  fishes, 
not  reaching  two  feet  in  length,  slender,  and  ee!-i!haj>ed. 

FIXTURES-  Tbe  term  *  fixtures'  is  frequently  used  to 
signify  articles  of  a  pergonal  nature  which  have  been  affixed  U* 
land,  whether  removeahte  or  not,  and  s^imetimes  expressly  to 
denote  articles  whieh  are  not  by  law  retiioveable  when  once 
atlached  to  the  freehold  ;  but  the  term  *  fixtures/  in  its  cor- 
rect lea-dl  sense,  signifies  sueb  thin^rs  of  a  personal  nature  as 
have  been  annexed  to  the  realty,  and  w  hich  may  be  afterwards 
severed  or  removed  by  the  party  who  annexed  them,  or  his 
personal  representatives,  airuinst  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the 
freehold.  When  the  article  is  not  so  removt^ble.  it  is  to  ull 
intents  and  purposes  part  of  ilie  freehold,  and  subject  (a  the 
rules  and  incidents  of  real  property. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a  fixture,  that  the 
urtiele  should  be  let  into  or  united  with  the  land,  or  to  other 
iiubstances  previously  connected  therewith.  Gootls,  and  even 
buildinp  of  tbe  most  ponderous  description,  do  not  fall  under 
the  description  of  fixtures,  if  they  are  nierelv  laid  and  rest 
upon  the  earth  without  being  let  into  it,  Somethinif  more 
than  mere  juxtaff^osition  is  required,  as,  for  instance,  that  tbe 
soil  sbiill  have  been  displaced  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
article,  or  that  the  chattel  shall  hiive  been  connected  or  other- 
wise  fastened  to  some  fabric  previously  attach e<l  to  the  ground. 

The  old  rule  of  bw  was,  that  whatever  was  once  fixed  to 
tlie  land  was  thereby  made  a    [Kirt  of  it,  so  as  to  be  irre- 
moveable  by  any  one  but  the  owner  of  the  fee-simple.     Hut 
ihc  strietness  of  this  rule  has  been  from  time  to  time  oonsi- 
dembly  relaxed »  regard  beinrr  bud  to  tbe  object  of  the  annexa«  j 
tion,  the  nature  of  the  article,  the  relfitiou  of  the    pflrties  ] 
between  whom  questions  have  arisen,  and  other  considerations. 
Questions  as  to  natures  arise  principally  between  three  ctusses  I 
of  persons.     1st,  Between  landlord  and  tenant ;  2ndly,  lie- 
tween  the   executors  of  a  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail  and  tiio  ^ 
remainder-man  or  reversioner;  and,  Srdly,  Between  the  heir 
und  tbe  executor  of  the  party  who  put' up  or  attivched  the 
article  to  the  premises. 

L  As  to  tlic  law  of  fiitures  between  kndlord  |nd 
temmt. 

A  tenant  may  in  general  remove  articles  which  be  has  him- 
self nffixed  to  the  premises  sfdely  for  the  purfKise  of  trade  and 
nianufiictures  wherever  tiie  removal  is  not  contrary  to  any  pre- 
vailing custom  of  trade.  It  caimot  however  be  said  to  be  es- 
tablished that  a  tenant  may  remove  substantial  and  [icrmanent 
additions  to  his  premises  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been 
built  exclusively  for  the  puqjoses  of  his  trade,  such  a«  work- 
shops, storehouses!  mills,  or  other  buildin<rs  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  clear  that  trad e-c recti ons  oJ'  u  less  substantia! 
character,  such  as  furnaces  and  flues  of  smelting  or  glass- 
houses, or  the  stories  and  floors  of  mal ting-houses,  &c..  are  in 
nil  ca«es  reniovcable  by  a  tenant.  In  sntli  case^,  somewhut  I 
will  depend  upon  the  dep^ee  in  whieh  the  freehold  will  bt  1 
deteriorated  by  the  removal  of  the  article,  or  the  article  itself  | 
injured  or  destroyed  before  it  can  be  taken  away. 

There  are  also  instances  in  which  articles  which  have  been 
fixe<l  to  the  freehold,  partly  for  tiie  fjtn^jKJscs  of  trade  und 
partly  for  other  purjioses,  have  l»een  held  removeable.  Besides 
the  above,  many  tiituresslitrhily  put  up  for  the  ornament  of 
a  bou3e  or  for  domestic  use  may  also  be  removed  by  tbe  tenant. 
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Bat  thingi  attached  to  the  fireehold  ibr  agrlcultiiril  pvpoiM 
only  iTB  not  FBmofwblo. 

The  foUowingUstf,  giteabjr  Mr.  CUtt7.  in  hit  traatiie  on 
the  Law  of  Cmitncts,  p.  869,  show  what  flztnres  have  been 
dedded  or  oonndered,  aooorcUmr  to  Judicial  dictai  to  be  re- 
moveable  or  not  as  between  landlord  and  tenant 

1.  List  of  things  held  not  to  be  Bemoveable  by  the  Te- 
nant:— 


Agricultural  ereetiooi 

Alehouse  bar 

Bams  fixed  hi  the  groond 

Beast-honse 

Benches 

Box  planted  in  nrden 

Bridis  fixed  with  mortar 

Gtfpenter's  shop 

Cart-house 

Chimnej-i^eoes  Qa  genend) 

Conservatories 

Cornices,  if  fixed  substantially 

Doors 

Dressers 

Flowers 

Foldyaid  walls 

Frdt  trees 


Fuel-house 

GUms  windows 

Hearth 

Hedges 

Improvements,  permanent 

Jibs 

Keys 

Lodes 

Millstones 

Partitions 

Pigeon-house 

Pmeries  substantially  affixed 

Purap-hoQse 

Raclu  in  stablea 

Strawberry  beds 

Wsggon-hoose 

WimEows. 


2.  List  of  things  held  to  be  Bemoveable  by  the  Tenant 
(thoi^  not  Trade  Fixtures)  :-«- 


Arras  hangings 

Bam  on  bmcks 

Beds  Ihstened  lo  oeilinff 

Bells 

Bfais 

Blinds 

Book-cases 

Buildings  on  UodLS 

Boilers,  pilian^fto. 

Cabfaiets 

Chimney  hades 

Chimney-pieoes  (ornamental) 

Cider  mills 

Cisterns 

Clock-cases 

Coffee-mills 

Cooling  coppers 

Coppers 

Cornices,    ornamental,  fixed 

with  screws  only 
Cupboards 
Dutch  bams 
Furnaces 

Furniture,  fixtures  put  up  as 
(iranary  on  pillars 
Grates 
Hangings 

Iron  backs  to  chimneys 
Iron  chests 
Iron  roslt^mills 
Iron  ovens 


Jades 

Lamps 

Looking-glasses 

Malt-^b 

Marble  chimney-pleooB 

Marble  slabs 

MMh-tubs 

Mills  on  posts 

Mills  laid  on  brk^  foundations 

Ornamental  flxtnrea 

Ovens 

Pattens,  erections  on 

Pier  glasses 

Posts 

Jrresses 

Pumps  slightiy  attached 

Rails 

Kangcs 

She£i 

Shelves 

Sinks 

Slabs  of  marble 

Stable  on  rollers 

Stoves 

Turret  clocks 

Vessels,  &c.,  on  brickwork 

Wainscot,  fixed  with  screws 

Water-tubs 

Windmill  on  posts. 


3.  List  of  Trade  Fixtures  dedded  or  said  to  be  Removeable 
by  the  Tenant  :— 


Accessary  buildings,  that  is, 
accessary  to  a  removeable 
utensil 

Brewing  vessels  and  pipes 

Cider-mills 

Cisterns 

Closets 

Colliery  machines 

Coppers 

Countere 

Cranes 

Desks 

Drawers 

Dutch  bams 

Engines 

Fire-enpnes 

Furnaces 


Iron  safes 

Machinery,  let  into  caps  or 

steps  of  timber 
Partitions 
Plants  and  pipes  of  brewers, 

distillers,  kc. 
Presses 
Pumps 
Reservoirs 
Salt-pans 
Shelves 

Shrabs  planted  for  sale 
Soap  works,  fixtures  in 
Steam-engines 
Stills 

IVees  planted  for  sale 
Vamisn-house 
Vats. 


(iras-pipes 
Glass  fronts 

There  are  also  certain  fixtures  as  to  which  the  right  of 
removal  is  unsettied|  but  has  been  the  suliject  of  discussion, 


in  determining  some  of  the 
doubtfiil  articks  the  subjoined 

Bride-kilns 
Cornices 

Frames  itt  nursery 
Furnaces    in    smeltnig 

glass-houses 
Gksses  hi  nursery  gromids 
Green-hooses 
Hot-houses 
Lime-kOns 


already  reftmi 
is  a  list: — 

Malting-iooii,ito 
Paveaents 
Sheds 
Storehooses 
Tables,  fixed  or  ^ 
YeFaadas 
Wind  or  wataril 
Woikahops. 


It  must  not  however  be  assumed  that  no  dresrt 
except  the  enumerated  articles  from  the  deadoH 
them.  The  particolar  drcumstanoea  of  each  cm, 
or  podtion  of  the  fixtures  m  question,  and  theei 
ofthedegreeof  u\[nt7to  be  caused  by  their  ifss 
much  regarded  by  the  coarts  that  few  dednoai  i 
garded  as  absolute  authorities  for  other  eases,  ereai 
to  fixtures  of  a  sunilar  deacription. 

The  general  rule  ia,  tha  a  tenant  most  reiaofc 
before  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy,  for  he  is  noti 
insist  on  his  dsim  afterwards.  But  it  seemi  the 
continue  in  possession  after  the  end  of  the  tenB,< 
the  will  of  nis  landlonl,  he  is  entitled  to  rcmoTt 
previously  taken  away.  And  if  the  interest  of  1 
of  uncertain  character,  as  of  a  tenant  strictiy  st 
autre  vie,  it  is  the  common  opimon  that  he  wiU  be< 
reasonable  time  after  the  determinaUon  of  his  teniai 
his  fixtures. 

The  rights  both  of  Undlord  and  tenant  with  re 
tures  are  frequentiy  modified  and  controlled  bvi 
the  demise,  according  to  the  general  principle 
may,  by  entering  mto  a  spedsl  contract,  vary  thdr 
with  respect  to  each  other.  Thus,  a  covenant  I7 1 
keep  in  repair  all  erections  and  boil^aigB  erecte 
'  and  thernfter  to  be  erected  and  built,'  and  toiai 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  will  predude  him  fio 
erections  pat  up  by  himielf,  and  which,  but  for  t 
might  have  been  legally  removed  as  txade  h: 
therefore  a  tenant,  before  severing  an  article  fr 
hold,  must  oonskier  his  right  not  only  under  the 
of  fixtures,  but  as  it  may  be  afiected  l^  any  exprei 
covenant  in  his  lease. 

It  should  be  observed  that  any  erection  or  boi 
ever  be  its  purpose,  and  however  8ul»tantial  it 
unless  it  be  afiixed  to  the  fi'eehold  according  to  t 
of  a  fixture  before  given,  will  not  belong  to  tb 
the  end  of  the  term.  Thus,  if  the  tenant  cr< 
granary,  stable,  or  other  building  upon  blod^s,  ro 
or  the  like,  the  landlord  will  not  be  entitled  to  it  1 
freehold.  The  tenant  may  therefore,  by  adoptinc 
modes  of  construction,  make  many  vamable  add 
premises  without  losing  his  property  in  them,  siui 
time  avoid  the  efiect  of  a  covenant  to  repair  ere 
are  put  up  by  him  during  the  term. 

2.  As  to  the  law  of  fixtures  between  tenant 
in  tail,  or  theur  personal  representatives,  and  the  re 
or  reversioner. 

There  are  only  few  cases  in  which  the  daims  1 
life  or  in  tail  to  fixtures  have  come  before  the  ci 
appears  generally  from  the  authorities,  that  fix 
either  wholly  or  partially  for  the  purposes  of  tnc 
of  the  personal  estate  of  a  tenant  for  life  or  in 
excepted  out  of  the  general  rule  in  favour  of  the 
and  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  analogy  of  dcci.< 
between  neir  and  executor,  that  the  exception  ^ 
certain  articles  put  up  for  ornament  or  convenier 
they  are  not  united  to  the  freehold  by  any  perm 
stantial  mode  of  annexation. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  righl 
for  life  and  in  tail  under  the  law  of  fixtures  from 
they  possess  under  the  general  prindples  of  tenur 
to  their  estates.  A  tenant  in  tail,  by  reason  of 
his  estate,  may,  independentiy  of  the  Uw  of  fixt 
anything  he  nas  affixed  to  the  premises.  A  tr 
again,  is  not  in  general  entitled  to  commit  any  ku 
but  if  he  holds  his  estate  without  impeachment 
possesses  powers  arising  out  of  hb  estate  simih 
the  tenant  in  tail.  [Waste,  P.  CI  But  in  dU» 
powers  must  be  exercised  during  the  life  of  the  tc 
cease  at  his  death,  and  nothing  survives  to  hb  n 
except  his  right  tmder  tiic  law  of  fixtures. 
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emstical  penons  are  consiilercd  as  tenants  for  life  of 
sneliee«,  aiid  the  rights  of  mrh  persons  or  their  repre- 
U'ith  re^iioct  to  annexations  nindc*  by  them  to  tlje 
I  resembie  very  nearly  those  of  other  tenants  for  life, 
m  lo  the  law  of  Hxtures  between  heir  and  executor. 
m  appears  to  bo  more  uncertainty  in  thn  di»etrino  of 
I  bitwecn  the  heir  and  the  ejtectitor^  than  between 
olass  of  itenona.  In  the  early  pcrio<k  of  the  law, 
whatever  was  aflixet)  to  the  freehold  should  de- 
t  the  heir  as  parcel  of  his  inhcrilanee,  was  rigidly 
(o^  and  even  in  later  times  the  decisions  and  dicta  of 
upon  the  subject  are  by  no  meana  otmy  to  reconcile* 
luwever  be  inferred  from  them  gcnenuiy,  that  ju  Ihj* 
heir  and  executor  trade  fixtures  and  fixtures  erecte^l 
trauJe  and  pirtly  for  other  purjMisea,  are  part  of  the 
"^ite.  This  will  be  the  ease  when  the  fixturta  have 
for  the  purposes  of  a  tmde  which  is  merely  per- 
no  eoTincctiofi  with  the  land,  and  even  in  sonie 
tt  of  Cider-mills  (sec  3  Atk.  14),  where  the  tnidts 
with  the  profits  of  the  land ;  but  if  the  property 
absolutely  esential  to  the  value  and  enjoyment  of 
js waa decided  with  re«pcet  to  8alt-[Nms  (I  li.  Bl.| 
J  it  cannot  be  n^moved  bv  the  execuK^r,  but  will  de- 
tlie  Keir  as  jiart  of  the  inheritance.  There  are  some 
It  up  for  oriiament  or  domestic  use  to  whieh  the 
laa  been  held  entitled,  sueh  as  pictures,  mirrors, 
OomleeSy  &e.,  where  the  dcffreo  of  annexation  is 
tbe  freehold  will  not  be  much  deteriorated  by  the 

with  res]>ect  to  fixtures,  whether  between 
[  and  Tenant,  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail  and  the  jjerson 
I  in  renminder  or  reversion,  or  between  heir  and  exe- 
rill  frequently  de)»cnd,  nf)t  only  upon  the  nature 
Hf^c,  l)ut  also  u^Min  its  construction,  and  the  mode  of 
f'»  the  freehold.  The  nde  as  to  severance  is 
^Utrally  in  tavour  of  tlte  tenant  as  against  the 
re  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  tenant  for  life 
.linst  the  remainder-man  or  reversioner*  and 
heir  rather  than  of  the  eseeutor.  This  must 
eml>ered  in  drawing  inferences  from  decisions 
nt  parties.  Thus  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 
the  heir  may  be  relied  on  between  whatever 
aestion  may  arise,  but  decisions  in  favour  of  the 
tt  thehindlord  eaimut  be  relied  upon  us  conclusive 
reen  other  parties. 
Trefipeet  to  the  transfer  of  fixtures  the  general  rule  is, 
Qn^*'V.iJi(-'c  or  mortpag-e  in  general  terms  of  lands  and 
1  orsonol  chattels  attached  therotO|  though  such 
uthcrwiae  have  been  removed  under  tlie  law 
VV  hen  the  conveyance  is  not  general ,  but  eon- 
_  niation  that  '  the  fixtunis  arc  to  be  taken  at  a  valua- 
'  qu«*stion  what  fixtures  are  included  (in  the  absence 
Me  or  sjiecifieation)  is  to  be  determined  by  the  re- 
"jon  in  which  the  prlies  are  placed  by  the  convey- 
I  conveyance  be  an  aljsolute  sale,  tlien  those  articles 
{^be  valued  which  would  be  tixtures  as  between  heir 
or ;  if  thert.'  be  a  demise  only,  or  the  assi^ment 
be  valuatbn  should  extend  to  all  that  would  be 
llenant's  fixtures  as  between  landlord  and  tenofit. 
iption  of  the  pn'miscs  in  the  renewal  of  a  le^iso 
gieneral  tenus,  *  Uods,  building^f  crectiom/  &c., 
'dered  to  jjo  included  in  the  demise^  and  the 
nt  aftenvaids  remove  tbcm,  whatever  were  hts 
!  the  new  lease  was  granted. 
•  settled  that  contracts  exclusively  for  the  sale  of 
valid  without  the  formalities  prcsiTibed  by  the 
\ot  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (2&  Car.  II.  e,  3)  ;  though 
St  interest  in  the  realty  bo  intended  to  pass»  the 
[apply.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  a  contract  for  the 
lircs  is  not  within  the  L7th  section  of  the  statute  as 
\  for  the  sale  of  goods  and  chattels. 
I  Troitiso  of  Messrs.  Amos  and  Ferurd  on  the  law 


jLA'RIA^  a  generic  title  for  some  fossil  plants, 

ifolia,  from  the  coal  formation.  (Sternberg. ) 

^CnUliTIA'CEiE,  or  FLACOURTIA'NE.E,  a  na- 

'  of  plants  belonging  to  Lindiej*a  parietose  group  ui' 

£xogens.     It  lias  from  4-7  dcdnite  »e|jab  co- 

btly  tt  the  base^  the  petals  equat  in  number  vith 

J  and  altennite  witli  them,  sometimes  wonting ;  the 

I  hypogynouSf  equalling  the  netak^  or  twice  as  majiy  or 

iltiple  of  them,  and  flomotiiiMs  appearing  as  soUet 

m  Doctaiy  [  the  ovary  roundiilii  fUitiiiciy  teaile,  or 


slightljr  stalked ;  the  style  absent  or  filiform ;  the  tttgmas 
equal  in  number  to  the  valves  of  the  ovary,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct from  each  other ;  the  fruit  I-c*elled,  sometimes  indehis- 
ccnt  and  fleshy,  sometimes  eajjisular,  4-5-valved  filled  with  a 
fine  pulp  inside ;  the  seeds  few,  thick,  usually  enveloped  iu  a 
pellicic  formed  by  the  withered  yiulp,  the  albumen  fleshy^ 
some  what  uily,  the  embryo  straight  in  the  axis,  with  the 
ntdicle  turned  In  the  hilum,  and  therefore  usually  suj)erior; 
the  cotyledons  flat^  foliiiceous.  This  order  consists  of  shrubs 
and  small  trees,  with  alteniato  simple  eon  actions  leaves  on 
short  stalks,  and  axillary  many-flowered  peduncles. 

The  affinities  of  this  order  arc  strongest  with  C»p[mHtlaoeti!, 
with  winch  they  agree  in  a  number  oi  fwrticulai^,  De  Can- 
do!  le  says  tliey  approadi  Paasifloniceie  by  means  of  their 
purii'tal  placontation  and  the  presence  of  a  seriiw  of  Iwnen 
stamina  analogous  to  the  corona  of  that  onler.  Lindley  indi- 
eatee  also  a  relation  to  Samydacete.  They  may  however  be 
distingnished  from  all  other  plants  by  their  unilocular  fruit 
having  their  inside  wiioliy  covered  with  the  [jlaecntifi.  Atwut 
13  small  genera  are  referred  to  this  order.  Of  these,  thrct^ 
eunstitiite  Blame's  order  Pangiacea;  \  but  the  plants  composing 
it  are  litrle  known  at  present* 

1'hese  plants  are  natives  of  the  bottost  parts  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies  and  A5ica.  Three  of  the  genem^  Fla- 
courtia,  Hydnocarpus,  and  Chaalmoogra,  yield  plwits  used  by 
man  ;   few,  if  any,  are  cultivated  for  ornament. 

FUicourtia^  the  ty)x^  of  the  order,  was  named  in  honour 
of  Eticnne  dc  Flacourt,  a  director  of  the  French  East  India 
(.'onipany,  and  the  commander  of  an  expedition  to  Mada- 
gascar in  164B,  of  whieh  he  gave  an  account,  Thid  gcmw  is 
dicociouB  ;  tlie  staminifcrous  flowers  have  their  stamens  flensely 
crowded,  an  hemispherical  receptacle,  and  are  glandle&s  at 
the  liBse ;  the  pistilUferoiis  fiowersi  have  the  calyx  4-5-cleft, 
deciduous  ;  the  stigmas  4*1),  each  furnished  with  a  longitudinal 
furrow  above ;  the  seeds  long.  The  species  are  thorny  &lintbS| 
with  whiteish  sepals  and  yellow  stamens. 

F.  liaimrUcUij  has  roundish  ovate,  acute  crfmated  loaves. 
This  shrub  attains  a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  island  of  MadaAascarf  where  it  is  called  JiamOHh'ht\  The 
fruit,  which  is  edible,  is  about  tlie  size  of  a  small  plum,  is  red 
when  rifM3,  at  length  becoming  violet^eoloureil.  It  has  a 
sweet  and  acid  taste.  There  is  a  small  island  otf  the  roa>t  of 
Madagascar  whieh  is  covered  with  the^c  trees.  This  island 
i*  ealleil  by  Engliab  sailors  Plum-tree  Island  ;  by  the  French, 
Isle  aux.  Pniiici. 

F.  mpida  hm  ellipticul  leaves,  Berraled,  bluntish  at  both 
eitremities.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  fruit  is  about  the  eixe  of  a  oommon  currant, 
and  of  a  reil  colour.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and 
the  Ire©  is  called  by  the  Telingcso  Piidcia  Caurew. 

F,  merwis  bos  elliptical  cjnenato-serrated  leavcS}  with  short 
axillary  racemes  of  henuaphrodite  flowers,  It  is  on  unarmed 
tree,  attaining  a  heiglit  of  30  feet.  It  bos  reddish-]jur])lc 
berries  of  a  pleasant  ficid  taste.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas, 
where  it  it  also  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  Iruit. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  Flaeourtia,  all  of  them 
yieldinfg  edible  fruits. 

Hjf(inoc€irpu$  (from  vCvov,  a  tuber,  and  eaproQ^  a  fruit)  has 
dic£ciouii  flowers,  tlie  stauiiuiferous  ones  with  5  stamens,  5 
sepals,  the  two  outer  ones  being  ovate,  5  petals  with  villous 
margins  furnished  with  a  scale  on  the  inside ;  the  berry  is 
spherical,  terminated  by  ibur  retlexed  lubercJes.  There  is 
ojdv  one  5|H^cies  of  this  genus,  which  is  a  tree  about  thirty  feet 
iji  neigh t,  the  H.  vennHoia  of  Gsertner,  and  //.  iihtbnans  of 
Vahl  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  The  fruit  when  eaten  pro- 
duces s^icJcness,  giddiness,  and  a  dangerous  form  of  intoxicatiuu. 
It  is  greediljr  devoured  by  fishes,  which  become  stupified,  but 
when  taken  in  this  wa,v  they  produce  poisonous  eflei^ts  as  food. 

C/iauImoogra  is  a  uiaecious  genus ;  the  stamiuiferous  flowers 
with  a  4-5-lobed  calyx,  5  petals  with  a  scale  at  the  base  of 
c»ch;  the  pistdliferous  the  same,  except  thesiamens,  the  ovary 
superior,  1 -celled,  widi  numerous  ovules,  and  5  iiorietal  pla- 
centae, o  stylea  ;  tlie  iiuit  bueculcnt^  dry,  1  ^ceiled,  many- 
seeded. 

C.  oiiorota  has  short-stalked,  alternate,  btfarious,  drooping, 
lanceolate,  entire,  acuminate,  smooth,  exstipulate  leaves,  6  to 
10  inches  long,  1^  to  *2i  inches  broad.  It  is  a  native  of  SilheL 
The  seeds  are  emidoyed  extensively  by  the  natives  of  India 
as  a  remedy  for  cutaneous  diseases.  In  those  cases  they  are 
applied  externally ;  the  tozita  being  removed  from  tlie  seed,  the 
perisperm  is  beaten  up  with  clarified  butter  into  a  soli  mass, 
and  applied  to  tho  part  affected  three  times  a  day.  The  Indimi 
of  this  plant  are  Chaul^wogm  and  Petarkura* 
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The  otl^er  isonera  bclongini?  to  this  onhr  aro  Ht/anepa, 
HHToed  hy  Vahl  alitor  John  Rvaii»  who  collected  plants  in 
(iuyana;  Pairisiaj  named  after  M,  Patris,  who  cx>Ue<:"ted 
plajits  in  Guyana  ;  Rmtmeay  after  Phili|vp<»  Rost>  llounie  do 
*St.  Laurent,  an  ag^nt  of  the  French  fjovcrnment  at  St,  Do- 
fninEro,  who  was  of  jyreat  fiervire  to  Poiteau,  who  travefled 
there;  Kitf^elaria,  after  Fruneis  KiErtrehir^  a  Dutrh  botanist 
tif  the  seventeenth  eentury ;  StifjmarotOj  Mdicytiis^  J^ry- 
ihmspemiumy  Pongmm,  and  Varera, 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dictionari/ ;  Linillcy,  Natural  System  ^ 
Liriellev%  Flara  Medica;  Burnett,  Outlines  of  BoUm^,} 

FLACSTONE.  A  variety  of  &antl5tone^  in  which  the  la- 
minated stniettire  prevaib,  is  thus  tenncd.  Other  laminated 
or  thin*bodied  roeks^  a^  certain  limestones  and  some  argilla- 
eeous  bods  of  the  Silurian  series,  receive  I  he  same  title.  The 
larainatioQS  of  flajs^tono  arise  from  peeuliarity  of  dejxmiion  ; 
the  laminations  of  slate  (properly  so  cnlled)  arise  from  a  new 
structure  Fiipcradded  to  tnat  of  deposition,  and  possessiuj^  a 
cert  id  n  symtnctry  and  relations  to  lines  and  axes,  which  are 
at  least  analoirous  to  crystalline  arrangements, 

FLEET  PRISON,  the  name  of  a  metro|K)litaii  prison 
now  aljolished,  so  called  from  it*  heinj  situated  hy  the  side 
of  the  river  Fleet,  now  covered  over.  It  was  the  prison  to 
which  persons  were  committed  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
courts  of  equity,  Exchequer,  and  Coninion  Fleas.  It  was 
jtfovemed  by  an  officer  calltd  the  warden,  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  custody  of  hia  prisoners,  and  summarily  answerahle 
to  the  courts  who^e  prisoners  were  sent  there  for  any  abuse  of 
authority,  extortion,  or  f>ther  niisconouct. 

The  Fleet  Prison  was  abolished  by  the  6  &  6  Viet.  e.  22, 
which  established  the  Qui*en*s  Prison  (fonnerly  the  Queen's 
Bench  Prison)  as  the  only  prison  for  debtors,  bankrupts,  and 
other  persons  who  might  fornterly  have  been  imprisoned  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  Prison,  the  Fleet  Prison,  or  the  Marshal- 
Prison.  The  prison  was  pulled  down  in  1845. 
FLEXIBILITY  is  n  pro|>erty  of  bodies  hy  which  they 
jneld  transversely,  on  the  application  of  some  power;  this 
pro|)erty  is  distinct  from  elasticity »  as  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  bodies  acted  on  I'ecovcr  their  original  figures 
when  tlie  power  is  removed. 

Fibres  of  wool,  silk,  hair,  and  the  like,  possess  thia  pro]>prty 
in  a  hig-h  degree  ;  rotls  of  wood,  metal,  and  stone  are  flexible, 
and  those  of  the  two  last  niateriids  are  more  jjarticulariy  so 
when  heated.  The  profM?rty  is  so  much  the  more  sensible  a^s 
tlie  fibres  or  rods  are  longer. 

The  deflexions  of  beams  or  bars  in  vertical  and  in  horizontal 
positions,  when  strained  by  weights,  have  been  noticed  in 
Materials,  Strength  or,  P.  C.  ;  and  the  employment  of 
the  fibres  of  hemp  and  of  iron  or  copper  wire  in  the  forma- 
tion of  ropes  is  explained  under  Roi'es,  P.  C.  Roix«  made 
of  metal  are  said  to  lie  even  more  flexible  than  those  made  of 
hemp,  the  capabilities  of  suspending  weights  being  cqualj  and 
the  former  beings  of  course,  less  in  circumference  than  the 
latter. 

The  mathematical  theory  for  the  vibrations  which  may  take 
place  in  a  thread  which  is  perfectly  flexible,  when  small  force$ 
are  applied  to  all  its  points  ;  and  tJie  investipition  of  fornuihe 
tor  determining:  the  position  and  velocities  of  the  points  at  the 
end  of  a  given  time,  may  be  seen  in  Poisson'ia  2\aitc  de  Mt- 
canifjue,  No.  482,  &c.,  edit.  1833. 

FLEXURE  OF  COLUMNS.  If  the  particles  of  which 
a  column  is  composed  were  equal  spheres  in  contact  with  each 
other  and  arranged  in  lines  iiaralici  lo  the  axis  of  the  column, 
a  weight  diffused  imiformly  over  the  top  of  the  column,  when 
the  latter  is  in  a  vertical  position,  would  probably  produce  no 
flexure :  but  if  the  particles  be  supposed  to  have  any  tendency 
to  slide  latendly,  particularly  if  they  are  irregularly  distributed 
so  that  thev  are  over  the  intervals  between  others  below  them, 
it  must  follow,  from  the  action  of  the  weight  at  the  top  of  the 
eolimm,  either  that  the  ^mrticles  thrust  one  another  laterallv 
outwards  all  ronnd  the  axis,  i)rt>dueing  in  the  ct>lumti  a  swell 
which  is  g^reatest  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  or  that,  the  com* 
prcssion  of  the  jiortielcs  being  greater  on  one  side  than  on  an- 
other, the  column  is  diminislicd  in  length,  on  the  compressed 
aide ;  the  weight  being  thus  made  to  act  obliquely  upon  itj 
a  general  bend  of  the  whole  column  in  one  dirccbon  is  pru- 
duccd. 

This  effect  takes  place  in  pillars  of  iron,  stone,  and  wood ; 
and  when  the  bond,  which  in  a  pillar  of  uniform  dimensions 
is  generally  greatest  in  the  niidale,  becomes  considerable^  a 
nipture  takes  place  :  sometimes  the  fracture^  acroi^s  the  column 
Wa  p/anc  incimed  to  tlie  axis;  but  olten  a  swelling  appears 
near  the  middle,  on  the  concave  side,  wA^  U  tbsi  instant  of 


'  rupture,  a  fragment  in  the  form  ofm  ' 
I  fibres  of  wooden  pillars  are  genmsllj 

and   they  adhere  together  laterally  will 
I  small  force  :  hence,  when  such  a  pilUr  i 
dinally  hy  a  weight,  the  latter  act*  obJj 
and  tlitis  a  pillar  of  wood  becomes  bent  j 
of  the  other  materials. 

When  a  column  is  bent  by  a  weiipbt  appliedjl 
end,  it  is  evident  that,  on  the  mde  wtiicii  is  r 
the  particles  extending  to  some  dbtEtice  ^ 
must  be  in  a  state  of  compression,  while 
distance,  towards  tlie  side  which  is  convei  < 
in  a  state  of  tension  ;  and,  in  any 
column,  the  line  on  opposite  sides  of  wh 
in  opposite  slater  is  called  the  neutml  liii_    « 
this  line  in  any  section  can  only,  at  present,  W^ 
experiment. 

Let  AB  be  a  vertical  line  passing  tnrough  A I 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  a   column  beot  byj 
weight,  and  imagine  cd\  in  any  transverse 
(supjHJse  in  the  middle  of  the  column)  to  bo  i  ii 
cutting  the  concave  face  in  a  ;  it  is  evident 
if  the  column  were  incompressible,  each  o(  i 
particles  immediately  qIjovc  c«,  which, 
weight  at  A  actiu^  at  d,  the  extremity  of  t 
W,  is  separated  trom  a  particle  in  c«,  re 
force  of  8e]>uration  hy  its  cohesive  power  i 
the  end  of  a  lever  whose  length  is  the  dii 
the   jjiarticle   from    o,  and   the    whole 
depends   on  the  momenta  of  cohesion 
jwirtich's  between  a  and  e ;  whereas,  the 
being  compressible,  and  the  neutml   point 
somewhere,  as  at  b^  between  a  and  c,  tl  is  er"n 
sistance  of  each  jmrtide  to  the  action  of  the  %*e»p 
on  a  lever  whose  length  is  the  diitance  of  1 
6,  and  the  whole   resistance,   on  the  momcQti 
in  the  |>artic!cs  between  c    and  b.     Hence  it 
the  cx»m]»re5sibility  of  a  column  must  increutt  1 
the  column  to  be  broken  in  consequence  of 
dueed  by  a  weight  placed  upon  it. 

In  Matebi Atj?,  Stuenoth  or,  P.  C,  it  is  i 
to  the  mathematical  theory  of  elastic  bodiet  I 
t!ie  direction  of  their  lengths,  that  the 
columns  will  bear  at  the  instant  of  begin 


ad' 


*  area  of  a  tmmnirm 


with  -TJ-,  in  which  a  is  die 

depth  and  /  its  length  j  and,  when  the  pillar  iiii 

this  expression  may  be  transformed  into  ^  (if 

(ho  diameter),  Also  in  Poisson*s  *  Tndte  de 
No.  315  (ed.  1833)  it  is  shovni  that  the  roitt 
elastic  hollow  cylinder  resists  the  tenden<T  l<> 
weight  acting  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is 
formula  whicli  denotes  that  the  force,  or  wdf  h 


/- 


J  in  which  d  and  cP  ore,  respeeti I'dy,  the 


interior  diameters  of  the  cylinder,  and  /  it| 
formulEE  must  be  understood  however  as  ho*' 
columns  w  hich  arc  incompressible  ;  and,  tilt 
perinients  for  the   determination  of  the  acteftLj 
columns  were  entirely  wanting.  . 

This  desTileratum  is  now  supplied  by  tbei 
exjieriments  carried  on  by  Mr.  liodgkioMi 
full  account  is  given  in  the  '  Philosophieal^ 
1S40  (Part  IL).     The  columns,  which  were  j 
positions,  were  of  various  length,  from  a  few  J 
fei«t  six  inches,  and  all  were  subject  to  [ 
tically ;  some  were  cylindrical  and  othen 
prisms,  and  the  former  vicre  ciUier  solid  or  ' 
cases  the  ends  of  the   columns  were  plAnei 
to  the  lengths,   in  order  that  the  pre 
lused  uniformly  over  those  ends ;  and, 
ends  were  hemispherical,  in  order  that  the  j 
transmitted  almost  wholly  in  the  directum  < 
the  experiments  alluded  to,  a  few  only  cuk  be  i 
but  these,  which  are  contained  in  the  follow 
serve  to  give  an  imJication  of  the  relative  j 
columns  when  supporting  weights,  and  of  the  i 
the  columns  experience. 
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'tX!- 

Dl«met?f ,  ©r  Sidp, 

WdRht  In  Ibi. 

Deflexion 

Bivakfiiff 

Ka, 

N*timofOal«init, 

Utter!.). 

F^lfVDIorEiMk. 

in  Inche«. 

in  Rifddlr, 

weights  In 

^ 

flfrxom 

tndec.ofin. 

pimnd*. 

S 

Solid  CyKiid. 

Cast  Iron 

Hemippbericiil 

60-5 

0^5 

113 

•19 

136 

m 

da. 

do. 

60-5 

0*5 

136 

•23 

150 

*5 

da. 

dOv 

do. 

60-5 

1-53 

10525 

•14 

108CI 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

GO'S 

1'9G 

24857 

•a 

25403 

5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

af>-25 

0-99 

4»S5 

'13 

6105 

C 

do. 

do. 

do. 

15-125 

0-5 

1997 

•31 

1997 

* 

do. 

do. 

Plane 

m*2b 

1- 

21G29 

•27 

21853 

8 

Solid  Prism 

do. 

do. 

CO  "3 

1^)3X1-02 

4052 

•43 

4164 

d 

IIoUow  C\l 

do. 

Hemisphencal 

90*75  1 

Ext.dk  1-78 
luLdL    I -21 

f  3317 
1    5333 

•11 
•49 

5585 

M 

do. 

do. 

Plane 

do.    1 

Ext.di.  1-78 
Intdi.    1*21 

f  sara 

f  16705 
t 17489 

•11 
•5 

•ci; 

17840 

■ 

Solid  Pri^m 

Daimg  Oak 

tvonodfQ 

CO*,'^ 

l'7r>Xl*75 

2U1 

*13 

2740 

F 

do. 

do. 

Pboe 

do. 

do. 

9949 

-14 

10171 

his  expcrimeiita  Mr.  Ilodgk'inson  has  obtained  the 

;.co?iclasioi:is  :^- 

.pillars  whose  letip^tbs  cxrfteded  four  *sme.s  their 

came   bent  before  they  broke  ;  and    vbon   the* 

»  of  imifomi  dimensioa'r,   both  ends  Ix-inisr  plane  or 

aisphericali  the  greatcstt  flexure  was  tiear  the  middle 

~   ^h  and  tlie  fracture  wns  at  that  pkee ;  but  when 

F  plane  and  the  other  hcmisplierical,  the  fracture 

stance  from  the  roimdnd  end  eqtml  to  about  one- 

'the  whole  length. 

•3  of  axst  iron  with  plane  ends,  and  having  their  lengths 

tiirty  times  their  diameters,  \rere  broken  by  weights 

I  one- third  or  one-fourth  of  those  which  would  crush 

rihey  hadlicen  made  short  en oug^h  to  liPCTushed  without 

and  when  the  Icnc^ths  of  pillars^  whether  made  of 

wrou^ht-iron,  steel,  or  timber,  were  from  30  to  121 

eh  diainetcra,  the  ratio  between  the  weight*?  supported 

irith  flat  and  those  with  roynderl  ends  was  nearly 

1 1  ;  the  weight,  in  the  latter  case,  fallinfr  almost  entirely 

011$.     The  strength  of  iron  coliiuins  with  flat  ends 

,  however^  io  sutler  a  diminution  of  relative  strength 

ne  shorter ;  and  ibis  was  found  to  Iw?  owing  to 

'  of  those  columns  to  be  crushed  by  the  greater 

iSch,  in  order  to  produce  flexure,  it  becaiue  necessary 

son  them.     The  ratio  between  the  strengths  of  pillars 

'  both  ends  flat  and  both  rounded,  within  the  lengths 

nlioned,  was  nearly  constunt ;  and  when  one  end  of 

I  was  rounded  and  another  flat,  the  strength  was  found 

rly  an  arithoietuml  moan  between  tliose  of  the  other 

ne  of  the  ex  peri  men  ta  the  cast-iron  column*  were 
fwiih  disks  at  their  ends,  the  diameters  of  the  disks 
out  twice  aa  ^rcftt  as  those  of  the  columns  ;  and  it  was 
at  these  stistatned  a  greater  pressure  before  breuking 
r  ample  columns  :  the  strengths  of  such  columns  were 
to  those  of  coluums  of  equal  diameters  and  half 
8,  the  ends  of  the  latter  L>ting  hemi.'?j>bcricaL 
OS  were  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  citiier  end^ 
was  thereby  increaspd,  if  compared  with  cylin- 
anSf  by  one-ninth  or  one-seventh , 
ilg^kinson  suecceded,  in  many  of  his  exi^riments,  in 
f  the  jxteiition  of  the  neutral  point ;  and,  among  the 
t  stated  in  the  above  table,  the  tifih  and  sixth  are 
t  which  the  situation  of  the  ]>oint  appears  to  have  been 
r^Mcertaiued.     In  the  former  it  was  at  a  distance  from 

I  side  of  the  column  eoual  to  023  inch;  and, 

r,  at  a  distance  from  the  like  side  equal  to  0*11, 

i,  in  both  cases,  at  the  place  of  fracture,  in  the 

k  of  a  diameter.     In  the  prisnmiic  pillars,  the  Oexure 

I  look  place  in  the  direction  of  a  diagotiaL    The  hollow 

men  in  the  experiments  were  often  thicker  on  one 

n  on  the  opposite,  yet  the  strenprth  of  such  columns 

I  little  from  those  of  cohimns  of  uniform  tliickness  :  the 

\  for  this  seems  lo  be  that  the  thin  side  was  almost  always 

ch  was  compressed  ;  and  as  iron  resists  compression 

itif  5.1  \  times  the  force  with  whic  h  it  resists  tension,  it 

I  such  a  eoltimn  would  seldom  give  way  on  the 

I  cMt-iron  pillars  whose  lengths  were  from  30  to  121 

diameters,   the   endgi   beinG'   hemispherical,   the 

•ight,  with  fioxore,  varied  nearly  as  a  power  of  the 

vhose  exponent  was  3'7G  :    whc  n  the  ends  were 

;  exponent  was  3*55.     W  hen  tlie  diameter  was  so 

,  C.  S.,  No.  T-J. 


small  that  very  little  compression  took  place  Ix-fure  the  jiillars 
broke,  the  exponent  was  nearly  equal  to  4,  agreeably  to  the 
matheinatieal  formula  above  stated.  In  the  like  pillars, 
whetfier  the  ends  were  roumlcd  or  flat,  the  breaking  weights 
varied  inversely  as  a  power  of  the  length  whose  ex]x>nent 
was  17.  The  experiment^  on  hollow  cast-iron  eyliudera 
whose  lengths  were  not  less  tiian  30  times  tlteir  extemal 
diampters,  showed  that  the  aljove  exponents  of  the  powers  of 
the  external  and  internal  ffianu'ters,  and  also  of  the  lengtlis, 
hold  gO(Kl  for  the  breaking  weights.  Computing  therefore 
the  coefficients,  on  llic  supjiogitiou  that  the  diameters  were 
expressed  in  inches  iiml  the  lengths  in  feet  ;  the  expressions 
for  the  breaking  weights  (W)  in  pounds  were: — for  hollow 
cylindrical  eoiumnB  witli  hemispherical  ends, 

W  ^  3337SJ 7T— —  ; 

and  for  such  columns  with  flat  ends. 


W  =  98922  - 


Itf 


the  same  formula  serving  for  solid  cylinders  by  making,  in 
both,  rf'^0. 

FLINDERSIA.     [CKDaEi^ACEiE.  P.  C.  S.] 

FUNK,  CiOVERT,  a  very  able  Dutch  jointer,  bom  at 
Cleves  in  IGIG.  His  |iarents  were  wealthy,  and  designed 
Covert  for  a  merchant,  an  occupation  to  which  he  showed 
every  disinclination  ;  but  his  parents  steadfastly  opposed  his 
own  inclination  to  become  a  iminter,  until  they  happened  to 
hear  a  sermon  by  Lamliert  Jakobzen,  a  Minorite  of  Leeu  war- 
den, who  was  himself  a  [>aintcr.  They  in  consequence 
changed  their  notions  as  to  the  eligibility  of  Govert's  choice, 
and  placed  him  with  Jakobsten  to  leani  to  paint.  Uc  stndic<l 
afierwards  a  year  under  Henjbrandt  at  Amsterdam,  and  tom- 
plelely  mastered  his  style  of  execution  and  colour,  and  ad- 
liered  to  it  for  some  years  until  after  the  death  of  Rembrandt, 
when  the  Italian  taste  prevailed,  and  he  had  seen  the  m  orka 
of  Rubens  and  Vandyclc.  Flink  then  took  as  much  pains  to 
get  out  of  llcmbrandt's  manner  as  he  had  before  tiikcn  to 
acquire  it.  lie  was  however  as  suecc^sfui  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other,  and  produced  seveial  historical  pictures  and  mftn\' 
mrtrails,  all  of  vihith  rank  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
Dutch  school.  He  died  in  1660,  aged  only  tbrty-four.  If  he 
had  not  died  at  fo  early  an  age,  he  would  probably  have  j^ro- 
durcd  many  noble  works,  as  his  last  picture  is  his  best,  his 
Solomon  praying  for  Wisdom,  in  the  Council  Hall  at  Amster- 
dam, lie  has  also  pinted  many  admirable  portraits :  he  has 
had  few  superiors  as  a  jwrtmit- painter. 

Flink  formed  a  good  culhction  of  prints  and  Italian 
drawings,  which  was  sold  after  his  death  for  12,000  Horins. 

(Houbrukcn,  Groote  Schotshnrg^  &c.) 

FLINT.  The  tnie  origin  of  tliis  mineral  substance— as  it 
ocxurs  in  the  chalk  of  Europe  especially — has  l>een,  and  stilt 
is,  the  subject  of  much  discussion  amon*4  microscojjists  and 
geologists.  Mr.  Bowcrbank  believes  generally  in  tfie  origin 
of  flints  (and  some  allied  minerals)  fiom  sponges.  In  lon- 
fimmtion  of  this  view  spicula,  such  as  ctiaracterixe  the  silici- 
ous  sponges  {Hali&pongia)y  are  found  in  flint,  and  on  the 
surfaces  of  flints  peculiar  marks  of  organization  rdVrablc  to 
spongeous  texture.  Ehrcnbcrg,  finding  in  some  flints  abim- 
dance  of  infusorial  animalcuhi,  snggests  the  origin  of  tlint 
fmm  aggregations  of  these  siiicious'shicldcd  microzoaria.  Mr, 
Charlcswortb  bos  recently  found  fiint  occupying  tlie  clogcd 
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pulp  oovity  of  a  tCM>lh  of  mososaurus,  and  rogards  tbb  fact  as 
opposed  to  both  B|)eeulfltions, 

It  a[jpcars  desirable  to  prosecute  still  further  the  rmcrosco- 
pic  ruAearfbps  on  this  subject,  aud  to  extend  the  inquiry  to 
other  silifious  iiiinerals,  es]>ecudlv  the  cherts  wliivh  lie  in  the 
oolite  of  Yorkshire,  the  lius  of  ikndip  and  Glamorgan,  and 
the  mountain-limestone  of  Britain  genemllj. 
FLOOR,     [IIorsE,  P.  C.  S.] 

FLOOR-CLOTH.  The  use  of  a  covering  for  floors, 
ihriugrh  partly  dependent  on  other  eircum,«tiinees,  is  mainlj 
tletermiued  by  the  kind  of  material  of  which  the  floor  is 
made ;  since,  so  far  as  decoration  is  concerned,  certain  kinds 
of  flooring  are  in  themselves  more  elegant  than  any  covering 
that  rxtul  J  be  applied  to  them. 

Chccquers  ot  black  and  white,  or  various-coloured  marble , 
form  a  kind  of  flooring  well  adapted  for  hxr^e  buildings;  be- 
cause there  is  sjjace  at  eomniiind  for  producing  a  pattern  both 
large  in  size  and  complex  in  details.  The  pavement  beneath 
Ihe  dome  of  St.  Paul  9  well  illyslrafecs  the  facilities  affonled 
by  this  kind  of  flooring  for  the  development  of  a  large  desi^'^n  : 
it  is  quiet  to  tlie  eye,  and  is  not  frittered  down  into  insignifi- 
cance by  the  smallness  of  the  different  patterns.  The  momic 
pavements,  so  much  adoptcMi  by  the  Romtms,  appear  to  have 
been  more  frequently  used  for  floors  of  moderate  size  than  for 
tlio?:c  of  great  magnitude.  The  halls  of  private  houses  and 
many  of  tlic  principal  apartments  seem  to  have  l>een  often 
floored  in  this  way :  the  flooring,  in  snch  eases,  consisted 
usually  either  of  a  series  of  ornamental  Ix^irders  enclosing  one 
or  more  compartments  containing  a  device  or  group,  or  of  a 
uniform  pttem  in  two  or  three  colours.  [MosArc,  P.  C] 
Another  Kind  of  flooring,  technically  named  by  the  French 
parquetry  J  owes  its  Ixiuty  to  the  ammgement  of  small 
pieces  of  wood  in  an  oniamental  form  :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  speeie5i 
uf  mosaic  in  wood.  About  two  centuries  ago  this  sort  of 
workmanship  was  in  high  favour,  esfx^cially  in  France,  where 
a  workman  named  Boule  carried  the  inlaying  proeess  to  a 
high  degree  of  delicacy.  In  some  examples  tiic  pieces  ot 
wood  employed  were  b5o  small  and  ttie  colours  so  selected,  as 
to  admit  of  the  fonnation  of  pictures,  or  of  stnall  articles  for 
fy  mi  tare  or  ornament :  in  such  ease  the  term  mm-qtwitij  was 
a^jjilied  to  the  result  jiroduced,  jmr^uetn;  being  the  name 
employed  when  floors  wctc  the  object  of  the  workmanship. 
Since  the  use  of  Mwing  auJ  planing  machines  the  production 
of  [jarquet  flooring  has  been  rendere<i  more  easy  than  fonnerly. 
The  simpler  kinds  arc  said  to  have  had  their  origin  in  a  desire 
to  avoid  the  warping  of  long  narrow  boards,  by  employing 
iKjards  oidy  three  or  four  feet  long  by  as  many  inches  in 
widtli,  and  arranging  them  in  various  patterns.  In  a  recent 
periodical  ^vork  (^  Art-L'nion/  1845)  it  U  stated  that  a  fo- 
reigner, Mr.  Stcinitz,  has  lutely  extended  the  u?c  of  such 
flooring  OS  this  in  England ;  he  has  tloored  two  small  rooms 
in  Windsor  Castle,  and  a  {lortion  of  one  of  the  staircases  in 
the  new  Royal  Exchange.  lie  is  said  to  proceed  thus  :^- 
Tho  thin  layers,  or  veneers,  of  ornamental  wood  are  fitted 
on  stout  oak  fmmes  formed  into  compartments,  comprising 
squares,  dianyonds,  j polygons,  or  any  other  de-sirctl  shape ; 
the  oak  frames  are  rather  more  than  an  ineh  in  thickness,  and 
the  rich  or  coloured  wood  laid  on  them  ts  from  a  quarter  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  All  beuutifully  graine<l 
wood,  capable  of  being  cut  up  into  veneers,  such  as  mnple, 
eedar»  mahogany,  satin  wood,  rosewood,  and  ebony  ^  arc  avail- 
able for  this  pur|>osc. 

Floors  jjossessing  an  ornamental  character  are,  however, 
deddedly  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  and  it  has  be- 
eorao  customary,  m  this  cvmntry  at  least,  to  Iny  do\^  n  some 
sort  of  covering  on  the  wooden  boards  ol'  which  the  flooring 
is  formed,  in  most  rooms  a  little  removed  trom  the  humbler 
claM*  Two  extensive  branches  of  noftnufacture  have  become 
by  d^rees  established  for  this  purpose — that  of  Carpets  (tor 
which  see  Carpet,  P.  C.)i  aud  tliat  of  Floor-cloth  or  OH- 
efo/A,  more  modem  and  less  important  than  the  other*  As 
both  of  these  kinds  of  covering  are  formed  of  cloth,  and  as 
Dmgget  is  a  sort  of  mediura  between  the  two,  it  is  not  diflS- 
eult  to  see  how  motives  of  economy  may  have  led  from  the 
use  of  a  carpet  to  a  plain  drugget,  and  from  this  to  a  painte<l 
drugget  or  dotji,  more  or  less  divcrsitied  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  colours. 

Floor-cloth  h  made  partly  of  hemp  and  partly  offloK,  the 
former  being  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  hut  the  "latter  letter 
fitted  to  retain  the  oil  and  paint  on  the  surface.  Asa  means 
of  avoiding  the  necessity  for  !M?ams  or  joinings  in  the  cloth, 
looms  are  constnicted  exprciMly  for  the  weaving  of  the  mn- 
vnf,  of  the  greatest  width  Hkefy  to  be  required.    As  brought 


to  the  floor-cloth  factories,  the  pbeoi  of  i 
rally  one  of  these  scales  of  dioieniloasr^ftl 
by  six  wide,  a  hundred  and  eight  ymnls  \ 
and  thirteen  yards  by  eight ♦    The  flax  and  1 
the   canvas   woven,  almost  eourely  in 
Dundee  ;  and  the  degree  of  fioencss  li  |^ 
]>reEC'nt  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  thresdi  1 

The  canvas,  throughout  the  subsequent  -j 
the  same  width  as  was  given  to  it  tn  the  f 
into  pieces  varying  from  sixty  to  a  bund. 
of  these  pieces  has  to  be  etretcKed  over  a  1 
position  ;  and  in  most  of  the  factories  there  is  i1 
of  mich  frames,  some  a  hundred  feet  long 
twenty  high,  others  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty*^ 
a  means  tif  transferring  the  canras  to  these  I 
when  the  bales  are  oj>cned,  cut  to  the 
down  on  the  floor  of  a  large  room,  and  ml«d1 
wooden  roller  about  Ave  inches  in  iliameter;? 
then  lifted  up  vertically  and  removed  close  to  ( 
edge  of  the  canvas  is  nailed  or  hooked  to 
frame,  and  the  roller  is  made  to  travel  on  war 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  otftlie  canvas  ai 
r*an  be  hooked  to  the  upper  horizontal  (jor  of  Hie  I 
all  is  uncoiled  and  the  canvas  hooked  on  1 "  " 
the  sidc^  of  the  frame  are  so  drawn  hy  1 
to  stretch  the  canvas  to  a  dt»gree  of  right] 
that  of  a  drum,  notwithstanding  the  c 
(from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  squ 
canvas  remains  many  weeks,  dtrring  mo^tofHitol 

Before  the  imprinting  of  the  pattem  wbidl  f 
conspicuous  feature  in  floor-dotn,  the 
requires  a  peat  deal  of  prejjanitioD,  to 
durable.  The  pattern  is  applied  un  one  „ 
l>oth  surfaces  are  painte<l  ana  prepared,  the  ' 
front.  A  w  ash  of  melted  size  is  applied  by  1 
to  each  surface  ;  ami,  while  this  is  yet  wet, 
well  rubbed  with  a  flat  piece  of  painice*«loiie 
little  irregularities  of  the  canvas  are  worn  down  J 
tion  is  laid  for  the  oil  and  colour  ftfterwanisi 
To  work  over  m  large  an  extent  of  stirface,  thel 
providixl  with  narrow  scatfoldings,  bntlt  up  in  \ 
not  in  contact  with,  the  surface  of  the  canrit:] 
being  in  front  and  another  behind  the  canvas* 

When  the  size- pre (mrat ton  is  dried,  tlie 
The  pint  employed  consists  of  tho  same  in 
those  used  in   house-painting,  and,   like  the 
lii^seed  oil ;  but  it  \%  much  thicker  or  ttifFer  inc 
\\m  very  little  tiirwntine  ad<led  to  it. 
paint  is  applied  witli  a  trowel ;  or  rather,  ! 


on  in  large  masses  here  and  there,  by  me 
or  fourteen  inches  in  length.  Ten  or  tweW 


then  levelled  and  spread  by  means  oi 


»y  mefl 
fa  kin 


lor  this  thick  coating  to  Arx  ;  and   at  the  I 
time  a  second  coating  is  laia  on,  thinner  1 
appliei!  with  a  brush  instead  of  a  trowel, 
of  paint  arc  all  which  the  back  or  hinder  1 
vas  receives;  but  the  front  or  face  receifeiaj 
ness  and  a  greater  number  of  procc«sef.     For  1 
the  sizing,  the  surface  is  rubf>ed  down  with 
then  conies  the  *■  trowel -colour,*  followed  by  a  1 
w  ith  pumice ;  and  then  two,  three,  or  mora  I 
Bp])Hed   with  a  brush,   each    coating 
rubbing  with  pumice  before  the  next  ( 
surface  has  by  thin  time  acquired  a  great 
ness,  and  the  general  substance  a  supplene 

The  prejiared  canvas  is  next  removed  from  ii»l 
tion  in  the  frame,  and  WTapped  round  a  roUer,  \ 
placed  as  to  allow  the  canvas  to  be  uncoiled  \ 
on  a  table  to  be  printed.     The  printing  of  f 
ductcnl  much  on  tne  same  principle  as  mat  4. 
Ibr  rooms  [Papeh-hangiscs,  r,  CJ,  Bn4  1 
printing,*    viz.  the  successive  apphcatkm^ 
mocks  or  engraved  surfaces,  each  one  giv 
of  the  device  from  the  others,  and  being 
of  a  difl'ert^nt  colour.     In  the  infancy  of  I 
was  ^iven  by  means  of  ^  stencil-plates  ;*  tL 
metal  or  of  pasteboard  were  pierced  witlll 
intended  to  form  the  pattern,  and  tlie  [Mintl 
to  fall  through  these  lyoles  upon  the  surface  1 
spread  out  beneath.     It  vias  rather  Ipjl*  tTiair  a  t 
ttmt  the  use  of  wood-blocks  supersede ' 
for  this  purfwse.     The  first  Clock  so 
fifteen  incnes  tquare|  and  had  a  ^mpte  dcrioi:  mT  ] 
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iitHiice  i  when  this  was  pressed  face  donnwartls 
cofttoci  with  wet  puiut,  it  tocik  yp  a  layer  on  all 

ped  fiarti  of  the  device)  and  was  tlien  iti  a  Hi  sUte  to 
its  impress  to  tlie  canvas.  The  increased  complexity 
itom  the  employ  merit  of  aevenU  cotours  was  a  feature  of 
itroduetioo. 

It  present  conducted,  the  printing  of  floor-eloth  with 
colours  requires  much  care  on  the  part  of  the  d cosigner 
tbe  pftinter  enters  on  his  dcpariiuent.     In  the  Brst 

^tiie  device  is  carefully  drawn  on  the  full  scale  on 
iiibdITit  of  paper,  and  is  ct^lotiretl  fully  in  every  mn 

R.to  th<!  eatiict  ap[X'anince  which  it  \i  intendeu  to 
[  tbe  canvas,  A  second  piece  of  paper  is  placed 
I  and  with  a  pin  or  jirieker  a  series  of  holes  is  made 
kIi  (laiKTf,  fallowing  the  outlines  of  the  mttern  sq 
irds  one  colour,  which  we  may  gup|xjse  to  be  green  ; 
ank  paper  is  placed  under  the  pattern  in  lieu  of  the 
sod  tlje  oulJints  of  another  coloured  portion  of  the 
•re  marked  iliroujB^h  Iwlh  papers  with  the  pnekcr^ 
as  many  tiuies  as  there  are  colours,  the  outline  of 
iplotir  being^  trans fcrrcnl  to  a  fiaper  di§iinet  from  the 
An  equal  inimf>er  of  hlocks  of  wood  are  then  prc- 
^leae  consist  of  two  thicknesses  of  white  deal  and  one 
wood,  ranged  at  right  ungk-s  with  respect  to  the 
prevent  warping;  tht-y  are  about  fifteen  inches 
^  hy  two  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  the  pear-tree 
10  the  one  on  which  the  engraving  is  to  be  executed. 
!;tlie  pricked  papers  is  laid  down  on  a  pre[)ared  hloek, 
IIIIJg  baj^  containing  pounce  or  pounded  charcoal  is 
mX\  over  it ;  the  jmwder  enters  the  pin-hoU'S,  aiid 
Upcm  ihe  foirface  of  the  wood  a  scries  of  dots  eullicient 
the  carver  in  working  out  the  design,  which  he  does 
ling  away  all  the  surface  eKee|it  where  the  lines  of 
marked.  All  tlie  otlier  blocks  arc  treated  in  the 
fti^  \  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  each  one  is  left  uncut  at 
which  are  cut  away  in  all  the  others^  lo  as  to  avoid 
of  colour?, 
blocks  (which  we  will  suppose  to  l)e  four  for  one 
Ii  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green)  being  ready,  and  the 
d  eanviLS  spread  out  on  a  fliLt  table,  the  printing  com- 
The  paint  (say  red)  is  applicti  with  a  brush  to  the 
of  a  jiiid  or  cushion  fumied  of  fluunel  covered  with 
bth ;  the  block,  held  by  a  handle  at  the  back,  h  placed 
hrowards  on  this  cushion,  and  the  layer  of  [mint  thus 
id  b  transferred  to  tlie  surface  of  the  canvaa  by 
the  block  smartly  down  on  tire  hitter.     A  second 


it  made  in  a  similar  way  by  the  side  of,  and  close 

the 

each  impression  being  about  fillecn   inches 


^fti9t;  and  so  on  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 


The  proiier  junction,  or  *  register,^  of  the  succcfisive 
00  ia  aided  by  pins  at  the  comers  of  the  blocks. 
vhole sarfaco  is  thus  printed  witli  one  colour,  ail 
icr  three  are  similarly  applied  in  succession,  i^uch 
like^iiae  be  the  case  if  tlie  number  of  colours  was  more 
s  but  the  greaU'f  the  number  the  greater  would  be 
■Qoenary  in  adjusting  the  numerous  partial  inipreji- 
a  to  ensure  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  whole, 
nting  floor-eloth  for  passages  and  stairs,  w  here  the 
m  exceeds  a  yard,  tlie  canvas  is  pre[mred  in 
as  in  other  cases;  but  it  is  cut  up  into  strips  before 
>d,  and  has  usually  a  border  given  to  its  {lattem 
of  bloc^ks  much  narrower  than  those  emploved  in 
Where  there  are  large  jjatches  of  one  colour  in 
of  fioor-cioth,  they  are  not  given  by  smooth 
on  the  block,  but  by  means  of  little  projecting  squares 
"ly  called  *  teeth  ;*  the  reason  for  this  is,  that  if  a 
tvo  or  more  inches  square  were  laid  on  wet  painty  it 
HOC  take  up  the  [:«iint  equally,  but  would  eihibit  it  in 
[ual  splat  ^  whereas,  if  the  surface  were  broken  up  into 
of  smaller  suriaces  by  means  of  lines  cut  in  various 
,  the^c  linej  would  act  as  air-vents,  and  the  paint 
be  taken  up  pretty  equall  v  by  the  little  srjuart^  or  teeth. 
*  among  the  features  which  distinguish  *  cheap  *  oil- 
{•0  callc<l)  from  good,  is  the  hastiness  with  which  the 
hci  are  conducted  ;  the  iMiint  has  often  insufficient  time 
ring*  and  is  sold  for  use  before  it  is  fitted  to  bear  the 
I  of  the  feet.  It  has  licen  suggested,  with  some  pro- 
Jr,  that  floor-cloth  may  tend  to  rot  the  boards  of  a  iioor- 
!i  damp  room,  by  preventing  the  free  escaix?  of  vujioyr. 
i  iMaoa  ('  Encyclop.  of  Cottage  and  Villa  Archi- 
•  w."  345)  nutices  a  suggestion  for  ll;e  use  of  paper 
01  door-clulh  or  carpet.  The  carj>et,  according  to 
•tion,  is  formed  in  the  first  instance  of  any  Irag- 


mentary  pieces  of  linen,  cotton,  canvas,  or  wfir  miiteSfd^ 
sewn  up  to  the  required  size.  This  cloth  is  stretched  on  the 
floor  of  a  krge  room,  and  kept  down  in  its  place  by  being 
pasted  round  the  edges.  On  tliis  foundation  stout  {lapcr  it 
pasted  J  two  thicknesses  being  applied  in  every  part,  v  itJl 
the  joints  so  arranged  as  to  lie  but  httio  j)erceptible.  On  tliia 
a  sur&ce  of  wall  pa|>er  is  pasted,  and  here  an  oi>portunity  ibf 
tlie  exercise  of  taste  is  afforded,  since  a  variety  of  ple^loff  1 
mttenis  may  be  obtained  by  the  judicious  combination  51 
fragments  which  art?  in  themselves  of  yery  little  account. 
When  tlie  pattern  is  thus  far  produced,  it  is  coutod  twipe  wiik 
warm  melte<l  size,  applied  so  as  to  soait  into  every  part  of  the 
paper,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  varnish.  One 
or  more  coatings  of  boiled  oil  are  applied  after  the  sijte,  and 
to  the  oil  succeeds  copal  varnish.  Of  tlie  floor-covering  so 
produced  it  is  said,  *tiiej»e  carpeta  are  portable,  and  will  roll 
up  with  about  tlie  aame  ease  as  oil-cloth;  they  are  very 
durable,  are  easily  cleaned,  ami  if  made  of  well -chosen  pat- 
terns have  a  very  handsome  app«*arance.  Where  lalnjur  is 
cheap  the  cost  will  be  very  trifling  ;  the  materials  being  of 
little  value,  and  the  expense  consisting  chiefly  in  the  time 
recjuisite  to  put  ibem  together.  Where  cloth  cannot  be  eaailj 
procured,  the  car|iet  may  be  made  by  pasting  paper  to  painted  j 
toiirds ;  when  by  repeated  coats  of  paper  it  has  become  strong 
and  flrm^  it  will  separate  from  the  |>aint  and  will  be  as  durable 
as  if  mounted  on  any  kind  of  cloth.  For  earth,  brick,  or 
stone  floors,  in  order  to  render  them  imjiervious  to  damp, 
these  carpets  may  be  made  with  two  faces,  by  pasting  paper 
on  lx)tb  sides  of  the  cloth  which  forms  their  basis,  and  well 
oiling  or  varni&hing  them  on  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper 
surface ;  tliey  may  also  be  bound  with  leather  or  any  strong 
substance^  to  prevent  moiature  froiD  penetrating  to  the  paste.  • 
(p.  346.) 

It  has  also  been  more  than  once  suggested,  that  *  Geo- 
graphical carpets'  might  advantageously  be  constructed  for 
school -rooms  and  siinibr  ajiartmcnts.  By  this  term  is  meant 
the  employment  of  a  carpet  or  covering  in  which  the  lines  of 
a  map  ore  substituted  for  a  regular  pattern.  There  would,  as 
Mr.  Loudon  has  stated,  be  a  good  deal  of  ditTieulty  in  working 
out  the  idea,  since  it  would  have  to  be  decided  whether  the 
map  should  be  printed  before  Wing  laid  down  as  a  carpet,  or 
filled  in  by  hand  afterwards*  The  choice  of  material  too, 
whether  bnen,  hoi  I  and,  or  [Jiq>er,  would  be  attended  with 
fome  difficulty;  but  such  a  map,  especially  if  the  nortliern 
portion  of  it  were  directed  to  the  northern  side  of  the  room, 
would  not  be  witliout  its  value  in  rendering  the  position  of  a 
country  or  dii^trict  familiar  to  the  inmates  of  the  room. 

FLO  RE  NT  FN  US  J  a  lioman  jurist,  whose  pnienomcn  is 
unknown.  His  period  also  is  uncertain^  but  he  lived  after 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  PiuSj  for  he  cites  one  of  his  Constitu- 
tions, and  name*  him  Divug  (X^ig.  41,  tit.  1,  s.  16).  He  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  jurists  ^^ho  are  cited  in  the 
Digest,  a  circmiistonce  which  seems  to  argue  that  he  belonged 
to  a  later  age  than  any  of  them,  or  waa  at  least  as  lute  as  any 
of  them.  He  wrote  eleven  Iwxtks  of  Institutiones,  from  whlcn 
there  are  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest. 

FLOEIS,  FRANS,  or  FRANS  DE  VillEND,  was  a 
celelirated  Flemish  jiainter ;  Vasari  terms  him  the  Flemish 
Eaphaol.  He  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Antwerp,  in 
1&2Q;  his  father,  Cornelis  dc  Vriend,  was  a  sculptor,  and 
Frans  was  himself  a  sculptor  in  his  earlier  ^years.  He  learnt 
painting  under  Lambert  Lomhardus  at  Liege,  and  studied 
afterwards  the  works  of  Raphael,  Michel  Angelo,  and  the 
antique,  for  some  years  at  Rome.  He  returned  with  a  great 
reputation  to  Antwerp^  and  formed  a  numerous  school  there. 
He  was  the  most  distinguished  rtainter  in  the  Netherlunds  in 
the  tiuie  of  Charles  V,  and  Philip  IL,  and  would  probably 
have  been  much  employed  by  these  princes  had  be  not  been 
notorious  for  a  love  of  wine,  whicn  he  habitually  tcxik  to 
exceas,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  as  great  a  drunkartl 
as  painter.     He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1570. 

Van  Mander  and  Descamps  mention  several  works  by 
Floris  which  are  now  loat ;  but  there  are  still  some  excellent 
works  by  him  in  the  Netherlands,  and  there  are  others  in  the 
galleries  of  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Berlin. 

One  of  his  best  works  is  a  Nativity,  in  the  Cathedral  nf 
Antwerp,  which  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  opinion  is  well 
comiKJsed,  well  drawn,  and  well  coloured;  Sir  Joshua  ad- 
mired also  liis  Crucifixion,  at  the  Recolleta.  Fiona  etched  a 
few  plates,  and  some  of  his  designs  were  engraved  and  pub- 
lished by  Jerome  Cock. 

(Van' Mander,  Levm  der  Schildent;  Descamps,  Vie  dta 
Pcinfre^  FlamandSj  &c.) 
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FLOWERS,  AllTlFICiAL,  The  Italbns,  acconUiig 
to  Dr.  Ure  {Dkikmart^  of  Arts  ^  ^y.,  art.  *  Flnwer*^  Arti- 
fieta)'),  appear  to  bave  \wcj\  tbu  first  pcoj>le  in  Europe  who 
excelled  in  the  art  of  making  these  rlegant  onrnmcnts,  thoiifrh 
of  !ate  years  the  French  have  flisployetl  most  in^ireniiity  an*! 
tiiste  in  the  manuraftiire.  Rihboiia  of  various  colours,  folded 
into  the  required  fonns,  were,  according:  to  the  above  writer. 
nrig^inaily  employed  for  imitating  flowers^  by  being-  attached 
to  wire  stems.  This  imitation,  be  says,  soon  pve  way  to 
that  by  feathers,  which  are  nmrc  delicate  in  texture,  and 
more  capable  of  a^sumin^  a  variety  of  flower-like  figures  ;  but 
it  was  found  difticull  to  dye  them  vi  ith  colours  of  the  reffnisite 
vivacity.  /  The  savages  of  South  America,'  he  adds,  ^l  it  bout 
quoting  any  authority,  *  nianufaclure  perfect  feathcr-flowei's, 
derived  from  the  brilliant  plumage  of  their  birds,  which 
closely  resemble  tlie  products  of  vegetation.  The  blossoms 
and  leaves  arc  admirable,  while  the  colours  never  ^mle^.^ 

The  cocoons  of  the  sdk-wonn,  which  take  a  brilliant  dye, 
preserve  their  colour,  and  have  a  Imnpparcnt  velvety  appcar- 
Hiice  suitable  for  the  imitation  of  wtxils,  are  sometimes  used 
by  the  Italian  flower- makers.  The  French,  of  late  yeai-s, 
have  used  the  finest  cambric  for  petals^  and  the  taffelu  of 
Florence  for  the  leaves;  and  M.  dc  Bernard iere  has  intro- 
duced artifieiaJ  flowers  made  of  exceiMlingly  thin  leaves  or 
laminae  of  whalebone,  which  mny  l>e  bleached  and  dyed  of 
various  buei,  Sometimes  jietuls  and  leaves  are  miide  of  velvet, 
coloured  by  the  application  of  n  finger  dipjied  in  the  dye* 
Dr.  Ure  acids  directions  for  dycing^  various  colours  required  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers. 

The  sterols  of  urtificiul  flowers  are  mostly  formed  of  wircs^ 
(the  largest  being  of  two  or  more  wires  Iwisted  together), 
wrapped  round  with  paper,  silk,  or  some  other  nmteriiil  of  the 
required  colour;  and  wires  are  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
leaves  and  other  i>arts  wliich  need  i«ai>j)ort.  The  leaves  and 
]»e1aJa  are  mostly  cut,  and,  if  needful,  ei*ibosscd,  by  stamping 
with  dies  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  and  are  united  together  by 
means  of  wires  and  paste  or  cement.  The  monies  of  colouring 
arc  of  course  exceedingly  viiriotH^  it  being  in  many  eases 
necessary  to  apply  colour  only  to  one  part  of  a  ])etai,  or  to 
apply  two  or  more  colours  to  one  ]>etal,  Scefis  and  similar 
object^,  and  small  fruits,  such  as  eurmtits,  are  beautifully  imi- 
tated by  wax,  glass,  or  otiier  conifiositions ;  and  by  the  judi- 
cwu:3  intennixture  of  Q  variety  of  other  materials,  almost  any 
object  in  the  vegetable  kingiiom  may  be  imitated  with  8nr- 
priiing  accuracy  and  beautv.  To  such  f>erfection  is  the  uianu- 
iacture  carried^  that  artifit^ial  flowers  ai'C  not  only  cmi^loycd  as 
decorations  in  ladies'  head-dresses,  but  are  also  mucli  used  its 
elegant  table  or  manteU|iiece  omainf  nls.  When  thus  em- 
ployed, as  they  are  not  li;ible  to  the  same  shaking  iuid  rubbing 
as  those  used  in  dress,  more  fragile  nnd  i-a^Iy  injured  matc- 
riaJs  may  be  employed.  Wax  flowers  are  made  of  extreme 
licliimcy  for  such  purposes,  and  we  have  lately  seen  cheap  but 
beautiful  imitations  of  them  in  paper  coated  with  wax.  llice- 
iwper  is  also  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose.  Artificial 
iiowtrs  formed  of  shells,  which,  by  a  judiciniis  choice  of  forms 
and  colours,  may  be  made  of  far  more  natund  appearance  than 
would  b€  supposed,  arc  also  used  for  such  purjwses^  although, 
unless  very  smidlj  they  are  too  heavy  for  head-dresses. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  is  conducted  almost 
entirely  by  girls  and  women  ;  mid  as  it  oepcnds  inainly  upon 
taste  and  maumd  dexterity,  it  forms  a  very  suitnble  as  well  as 
imiiortant  bimich  of  female  employment. 

Fluids,  elastic.  This  name  may  Ijc  applied  to  all 
the  tJuids  in  nature,  since  all  arc  in  certain  degrees  elastic ; 
but  it  belongs  particularly  to  such  as  are  aeriform,  liquid  sub- 
stances possessing  the  property  of  elasticity  in  a  icry  low 
degree.  Among^  the  aeriform  fluids,  however,  tliope  which 
are  usually  considered  as  jjcrmanently  ehistic  are  called  gases  ; 
and  the  term  elastic  fluid  is  frequently  confined  to  atmos* 
pherica!  air  and  the  vajwurs  which  are  produced  from  solids 
or/liquids  by  the  action  of  beat ;  tlicse  last  are  therefore  such 
as  may  be  rendered  solid  or  liquid  by  reducing  their  tem|X}ra- 
tnre,  or  by  in  creasing  the  pressure' under  which  they  exist. 
But  the  diflerence  between  t]icj<e  and  the  fiuids  which  are 
called  permanently  elastic  is  jjerhap  nominal,  since  many  of 
the  baiter,  by  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Faraday,  are  found  capa- 
ble of  being  exhibited  in  a  lionid  form.  [Gab,  P.  C]  This 
philosopher^  for  example,  obtained  carbonic  acid  in  a  liquid 
state  from  carlxmate  of  ammonia,  by  subjecting  it  to  great 
< ompression  in  a  seided  tuljc,  one  end  of  which  was  placed  in 
a  freezing  niiiture.  The  liquor  was  colourless,  iluny  of 
the  gases,  moreover,  on  being  combined  with  one  anotlier  and 
w  ith  alher  eubbtances,  form  solids  or  liquids :  ihusj  oxygen 


gus  unites  with  metald  and  becxHses 

and  muriatic  gas  miite  and  A)nn  the  tolid  i 

ammonia  ;    while  oxygen  and   lijrdrDgat  pv  i 

water. 

Almost  all  gases  arc  inrisibte  ;  but  •eforal 
vvlicn  I  bey  exist  alone,  become  visible  on  bdof  \ 
one  another.  Thus,  deutoxide  of  aziole  being 
atmospherical  air  or  with  nitrous  «ciil,  the  eoi 
lieeomes  visible  and  of  a  rcfl  colour.  Srrcral  f 
become  visible  when  mixed  witl»  aqueoii»  Timr*  < 
mentation  of  the  lemperatunc  of  vapour  wmy^  W  fnl 
increased  rarefaction^  render  it  invisible ;  antC  M  | 
hand,  a  diminution  of  tempcmture  will  casie  Mb  I 
sat  ion  as  may  render  visible  a  vapour  which  WW 
prceptible.  *  These  eflPects  of  faettt  and  cold  i|i 
nave  been  proposed  as  explanations  of  the  appocM^ 
of  the  mass  of  a  comet  when  near  the  sun,  and  of  m 
enlargement  in  receding  from  that  IfuuixtarT.  il 
fluids  arc  transparent,  but  ditTerent  quantities  «f  I 
absorbed  in  iiasaing  through  ttiosc  of  difevnf  til 
when  the  thicKnees  of  a  stratum  of  flttid  is  eoasite 
absorption  is  so  great  as  to  rcndcfr  an  objeetj 
invisible,  " 

The  elastic  forces  of  a  dry  gas  at  a  given  1 
inveri^ely  proportional  to  the  volume*  they  < 
law  holds  good  also  both  for  mixtures  of  clasticj 
each  other,  and  of  vap>ours  with  gases,  pfovw' 
action  takes  place  between  them.  Thus,  dtfl 
equal  tempcmtures  and  eqtuii  cla^^^*-^ 
togctlier  in  a  close  vessel  whose  t 
of  the  volumes  of  the  fluids  sepaJa.^.^T,  ...v  flindt  I 
re  Rial  n  sepnitely  in  equilibrio ;  but  ex|]erieiioe  ib 
gradually  the  fluids  intermingle  with  one  another,  | 
a  homogeneous  f!uid  preserving  tlic  same  tnamn 
elastic  force.  It  has  b^'cn  found  also  that  if  iml 
having  equal  temperatures  with  different  elastie  fi 
occupying  separately  equal  volumes  V,  be  mixed  ti 
a  close  vessel  whose  cajMicity  is  V,  the  cdastk  fcf 
mixed  fluid  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  elaAi 
the  scfwirate  fluids,  and  the  temperature  will 
When  a  vapour  at  a  given  temperature  is 
bein^^  con  lined  within  a  f  nailer  space  than  dni 
previously  occupied^  part  of  the  vapour  beomMS  o 
and  the  remainder  eontlnucs  to  T)ossess  the  elastic  ii 
the  temperature.  And  sgidn,  it  the  volume  of  a^ 
va|Kjur  bo  increased,  the  vapour  will  expand,  and, 
contact  with  the  liquid  from  w hich  it  was  producel» 
force  will  be  diminished  ;  if  in  contact  with  the  j 
vapour  will  rise  to  snpoly  the  void  creotcd  by  i 
and  the  elastic  force  will  remain  constant. 

The  tcnqieratures  at  which  liquids  become  ( 
the  action  of  caloric  are  very  various:  munatl 
Eelliers  boil,  under  tlic  imial  pres^re  of  the  i 
about  70*"  (Ffthr.);  snlnhuric  oethcr  boils  at 
ajtlier  at  I  GO":  water  boils  at  212°,  whiit 
made  to  boil  only  at  a  temperature  of  (*70  < 

The  quimtity  of  vaj)our  produced  by ^ , 

increases  with  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  wll 
tact  with  the  liquid  its  elasticity  vanes  with  i 
gravity.  The  elastic  force  of  ^'apour  is  incmsed 
vapour  is  mixed  with  air;  for  if  the  interior  of  *i 
tube  he  moistened  at  tlie  upper  end  with  watcd 
introiJuced  in  it  above  the  column  of  mercury,  th9 
inserted  as  usual  in  a  eisteni  of  tlie  latter  fluid,  thsi 
of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  tube  by  the  < 
vapour  and  air,  in  conseauence  of  an  appb' 
the  exterior,  is  greater  tlian  that  which 
patision  of  air  when  dtr. 

The  atrausjibere  which  surrounds  the  earth  iic 
an  elastic  power ;  and  partaking,  moreover,  of  t 
diurnal  rotation,  its  j)articles  should,  by  their  elvil 
centrifugal  Ibrce  combined,  recede  from  the  earth 
whole  is  dissiimted  in  sjiace.  Such  is  not  the  ftct;  a 
it  is  infciTcd,  eitlier  that  at  a  certain  elefa^  a 
?iurface  of  the  earth,  the  elasticity  of  the  almotphes« 
destroyed  by  the  aljtsence  of  caloric;  or  thai  blj 
stralum  in  which  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  parlidei 
to  their  gravitation,  tlierc  mny  exist,  in  a  stata  d 
fcthcrial  fluid  occupying  the  \>  hole  extent  of  IfM*! 
venting  the  atmosphere  from  being  further  etytm 
own  elasticity. 

Now,  by  'Mechanics,  it  may  l>e   found,  ibai  tlw 
from  the  suifacc  of  die  earth  to  the  stmtuui  < 
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I  cenirifugal  force  of  tlie  i^artides  U  equal  to  their 
boot  five  seinidinnietera  of  the  earth,  at  which 
^iflitv  must  be  inconecivably  small  ;  aiid  since  k 
try  to  suf>jx>sc  that  llic  ietherial  HuhJ  beyond  the 
OT  the  earth  U  more  dense  or  Dvjrc  elastic  than 
ere  at  that  height,  it  may  readiljr  be  admitted, 
r  niay  be  the  cffeet  of  such  a  fluid  in  resisting  the 
comet,  it  can  produce  no  sensible  retardation  of 
lis  of  the  planets. 

vcular  ]ig:ht  which  bag  been  obsencd  at  the  cusps 
d  tlie  dianges  which  take  place  on  the  apparent 
i  and  Jupiter,  alTbrd  indications  that  those  plunets 
beres,  tlioughf  with  our  instnimcots,  such  atmos- 
not  be  rendered  sensible  by  their  action  on 
light.  If,  about  a  planet^  an  atmosphere  w^rv 
onsequence  of  the  attraction  exercised  by  the 
he  e^therial  fluid  supposed  to  fill  all  smce^ 
luid  nuiy  have  no  greater  density  and  elaMic 
the  atniosphere  of  the  eartli  at  the  height  of 
leters  of  the  latter  aljovc  its  surface,  the  attrac- 
lauet  may  be  iucapab!e  of  rendering  it  suHicicntfy 
duce  any  sensible  effect  in  refracting  light  to  the 
in,  the  height  and  tlje  law  of  the  variations  in  the 
le  strata  in  an  atmosphere  which  may  be  formed 
!t  by  llie  vapours  arising  from  waters  existing  on 
rould  depend  on  the  temperature',  and  this  we 
tks  of  knosving:  but  assuming  it  to  be  equal  to 
ftperature  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  height 
39pbere  would  be  very  suiall  compared  with  that 
ng*  atmosphere  about  the  earth.  An  atmosphere 
th«  kinds  here  indicated  would  serve  to  account 
occurrence  of  remarkable  refractions  in  the  phe- 
e  tmnaereJona  and  emcrsiona  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
Ation  of  stars  bv  the  moon, 
iroperties  of  elastic  Huidsi  see  aJdo  EL-UTicnr, 
It  P.  C. ;   Vapoub,  p.  C\  ;    and  Evaporation, 

,Y-WHEEL.     [WiiELLs,  P.  C,  p.  31G.1 

BRIDGE.  This  consists  nsua I ly  of  a  boat  or 
irbich,  being  attached  by  a  ro]>e  to  it  buoy  moored 
9  of  a  river,  is  made,  by  the  action  of  the  current, 
Mi  on  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  w  hich  the  buo^  is  the 
brgi)  rivers,  at  places  where  the  conimunications 
tie  very  frequent,  such  bridges  will  probably,  in 
Ipefscded  by  steam-vnsscls  ;  but,  for  temporary 
I  particuhirly  to  facilitate  military  or^erationiit  in 
fare  tietm  navigation  h  not  in  use,  Iney  may  be 
importance. 


t  buoy  jtecurely  anchored  in  the  middle  of  a  river, 
lio  which,  at  a  jx^int  about  one-iiiird  of  the  ve«- 
Trom  tJic  hciul,  h  attached  one  end  of  tlic  cable  or 
then /; /rindicathif^  the  dircctimi  of  the  current, 
h  of  fbe  boot  be  inclined  to  that  direction  in  any 


J  the  prrFsure  of  the  water  apainst  one  side  of  the 
?solv#* I  in  a  direction  y^  p 
rcr,  w  ill  cause  the  boat  to  describe  the  arc  C  D  K 


in  a  direction  r/a  i>Drpendituhir  1o/>Z»,  or 
ausc  the  boat  to  describe  the  arc  C  D  K, 
As  fur  as  the  jiuint  1),  iu  the  middle  of 


the  river^  the  boat  descends  the  latter ;  and,  aflcrwards,  it 
ascends  oblii|ucly  against  the  current :  but,  while  its  keel  is  kept 
by  the  rudder  in  a  position  nearly  parallel  to  fro,  the  force 
parallel  to  q  a  continues  to  act  and  irnpl  the  boat  towards  E. 
If /'represent  the  direct  force  of  the  current,  and  $  the  anjric 
pha^  the  force  ncrpendicidar  to  pb  will  lie  expressed  by 
Jsia-  0  C0&9  ;  anu  tins  wil!  bo  a  maximum  when  0  =  64°  44'. 

It  h  evident  that  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  rope  A  J]| 
the  length  of  the  arc  between  C  and  E  will  l>c  diminishrcl  \ 
the  retardation  arismir  from  the  aeiiou  of  the  current,  in 
ascending  from  the  middle  of  the  river  to  E,  w  ill  also  be  le^  : 
the  Icnprth  of  the  tx>ixj  or  chain  should,  in  fact,  be  such  that  the 
arc  C  D  E  may  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  the  circumlercnce  of 
the  circle  ;  and  when,  for  this  purpose,  the  length  is  very 
cTcat,  it  must  l)e  supported  as  at  z^,  A,  and  A,  on  moveable 
buoys  or  small  bouts. 

A  flying  bridge  sometimes  t^onsistsof  a  simple  flat- bottomed 
vessel,  having  a  mast  fixed  to  one  of  ila  sides  m  the  middle  of 
its  length.  The  cable  i>assea  through  a  block  at  the  mast 
head,  and  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  op[)osite  side  of  the 
vessel,  the  other  end  being  made  fast  to  the  buoy-  Two 
ropes  connected  with  the  cable  lead  one  to  the  head  and  the 
oilier  to  Ihe  stem  of  the  vessel :  and,  by  pulling  on  one  of 
those,  the  other  being  let  go,  the  vessel  u  placed  in  tn  po^itioii 
oblique  to  the  current:  this  position  is  retained  by  meana 
of  a  steering  oar  aided  by  a  current-board  which  may  be  let 
down  into  the  water  at  the  head  or  stem  as  the  case  may 
require. 

In  a  rapid  current  it  maj  be  impossible  to  make  the  boat  B 
move  up  the  ascending  arc  D  E ;  in  which  case  a  boat  at  F, 
by  means  of  a  cable  made  fast  at  U  on  the  opposice  bank,  may 
be  allowed  to  deiscril>e  the  descending  arc  I  G.  (>n  setting 
out  from  F,  the  boat  takes  with  her  a  coil  of  rope,  of  which 
one  end  is  attache<l  to  a  fixed  object  near  that  place;  then,  on 
arriving  at  G,  the  boat  is  drawn  up  along  the  bank  to  II  ;  and 
by  the  rope  is  hauled  across  ihc  river  to  F,  from  whence  it 
set  out.  Again,  a  rope  being  made  fast  to  an  object  near  F, 
a  botit  may  be  steered  obliquely  from  some  point  as  K,  till 
she  cornea  to  a  fmrt,  as  M,  of  the  river  at  which  liie  current 
acts  strongly  uiion  her  ;  then  letting  go  tlie  rope  and,  by  the 
niddcr  or  ffteering  oar.  keeping  the  boot's  keel  at  a  proper  in- 
clination to  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  resolved  force  of 
the  water  will  impel  the  boat  to  some  point,  as  G,  on  Ihe  o|i« 
IKjsite  l)ank. 

When  the  river  is  too  wide  for  a  boat  to  swing  over  in  a 
single  arc,  two  buoys  may  be  moored  in  a  direction  across  tlie 
river,  at  cHpial  distances  frrmi  the  banks  and  from  each  other, 
nnd  two  boats  connected  with  them  by  ropes  may  be  impelled 
in  circular  arcs,  one  extending  over  the  first  half  of  the  breadth 
of  tlie  river,  and  the  other  over  the  second :  a  Rift  being 
moored  in  the  middle  facilitates  the  transference  of  tlie  pas- 
sengers, he.  from  one  boat  to  the  other;  or,  without  the  raft, 
otic  boat,  on  arriving  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  may  transfer 
its  paasengers  immediately  to  that  which  is  to  describe  the 
other  half  of  the  breadth. 

A  triangular  raft  N  P  Q  having  its  front,  as  N  P^  parallel 
to  the  dirfction  of  the  current,  and  being  connected  by  a  ring 
nt  N,  with  a  rope  S  V  stretche<l  tightly  across  the  river, 
may,  by  a  resolved  force  of  the  current  on  N  Q,  be  impellcil 
direcily  to  the  opposite  bank;  and,  on  reversing  its  position 
so  that  P  may  be  connected  by  a  ring  w  ith  the  n>pe  S  V,  llie 
raft  may  be  impelled  across  in  a  eontrarj^  direction.  A  boat 
running  by  a  nng  at  one  end,  on  S  V,  mwy,  by  Ijeing  kept  iu 
a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  the  lino  N  Q,  in  like 
manner  be  sheered  across  the  river 

On  broad  rivers,  and  w  hen  objects  of  great  bulk  tind  weight, 
as  horses,  carriages,  or  artillery,  are  to  be  conveyed  across,  two 
boats  or  barges  placed  in  |]arallel  j>o$itions,  and  cnrry'mg  a 
platform  extending  between  their  exterior  gunwales,  are  cm- 
ployed  :  the  bey  or  intenal  between  the  xesseb  Is  ns  wide  as 
IS  consistent  i^iih  the  strength  of  the  platform ^  in  order  tluit 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  ciu'rcnt  may  act  ngtuust  a  side  of 
the  lower  vessel.  The  vessels  nre  maile  narrow  und  dc^n, 
and  each  is  provided  with  a  mast,  which  niav  be  from  twenty 
to  tliirty  feet  in  height ;  these  are  connected  together  at  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  from  the  platform  by  two  horizontal  k^ams,  on© 
above  tlie  other,  and  between  them  is  a  block  of  wood  which 
is  cajjable  of  sliding  from  one  mast  to  tlie  other.  The  cable 
or  chain  is  made  to  pass  through  a  perforation  in  the  sliding 
piece,  and  the  latter  is  plucetl  configuou*ly  to  citlier  mast, 
acconling  to  the  direction  in  which  the  vessels  arc  to  move. 
A  drawbridge  is  constructed  on  each  side  of  the  platform,  und 
one  of  ihciii  is  let  down  to  form  u  pipage  w  hen  the  vessel* 
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■nifo  at  the  landiiig-place  on  either  side  of  the  rirer.  Each 
reeid  hii  a  rodder,  «id  the  tillen  are  connected  hy  a  bari  in 
order  that  one  man  mi^  be  able  to  turn  both. 

¥w  ample  detaila  concerning  the  fubjeci  of  thia  article  aee 
'  An  Eany  on  the  Cooitrocticm  of  Military  Bridget/ Itc,  by 
Major-General  Sir  Howard  Douglai. 

FOG.  raiiw.p.c.i  • 

FOHR,  UA&L  FHILIPP,  a  Toong  kndiouie  pdntnr  of 
▼eij  great  alulity,  wai  bom  at  He&elbMg  in  1796.  In  1816 
he  yittted  BomCi  and  made  the  acqnuntanoe  of  GorneUut, 
Veit,  Orerbecfcy  and  Koch  the  landaoape  painter,  and  he 
ahortljr  painted  two  Urge  [notures  there,  which  ranked  bun 
among  the  fiiat  pamten  of  hit  dam,  and  procured  him 
the  notice,  patronage,  andiriendahip  of  Ludwigl.,  tbepreient 
king  of  Bavaria,  then  crown-prince.  This  mat  patron  of  the 
arts,  compared  with  whom  Lorenao  de'  Media  was  bat  a 
shaoow  m  magniflkienoe,  was  stronglj  impressed  widi  Fohr*s 


presenti 
Ghdio] 


other).  It  was  not  so,  however ;  Fohr  was  drowned  in  the 
Tiber  while  batUng,  on  June  the  29th,  1818,  m  the  dght  of 
three  friends,  who  could  afibrd  him  no  asnstanoe.  Several  of 
his  early  Umdscapes  are  in  the  museum  at  Darmstadt ;  a  life 
of  him  was  pablished  at  that  place  in  1828 :  his  porMt  has 
been  engraved  l^  Amsler,  one  of  the  friends  who  witnessed 
his  death. 

(Nagler,  yie¥e$  ABgemanm  IBbutler  Lexicon.) 

FONTA'NA,  PROSPERO,  a  celebrated  pi&ter  of  Bo- 
Iqgna,  where  he  was  bom  in  1^12.  He  was  the  popil  of 
InnooBmio  da  Imola,  the  aaristant  of  del  Vaga  and  iTasari, 
and  the  master  (rf  the  Caraoei ;  and  was  of  groit  authority  hi 
Bologna  until  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  his  pupils. 
As  a  fresco  painter  Fontana  was  a  mere  machniist,  out  in 
portrait  he  was  one  of  the  first  pahiters  of  his  time.  There 
are  frescoes  l^  him  at  Bologna,  at  Romei  and  at  Citth  (U 
OasteUo,  where  in  a  few  weeks  he  painted  a  gnat  hall  m  the 
Pdaaao  Vitelli  illustrating  the  deeds  of  that  fimlly.  He  was 
lented  by  Miehehmgelo  aa  a  good  portrait  painter  to 
tlio  III.,  who  took  him  mto  hia  service,  as  did  also  his  three 
Mssors.  Fontana  died  at  Rome  m  1697.  Lavbla  Fon^ 
tana,  called  also  2appi,  the  name  of  her  husband,  wtf  the 
dangbterofProspero,  and  likewise  distinguished  herself  for 
her  alnlity  b  painting,  especially  in  portrait ;  but  she  executed 
works  m  various  departments  of  painting,  all  finished  with 
care  and  delicacy.  Some  of  her  portraits  have  passed  for  the 
works  of  Guide.  She  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  noblo  ladies 
of  Rome  from  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  to  Paul  V. ;  she 
[Minted  Gregory*s  portndt.  She  died  at  Rome  in  1614,  aged 
sixtv-two. 

(Malvasia,  FMna  Pittrwe;  Lansi,  Sioria  PiitoHca,  &c.) 

FONTEVRAULT.    [Maine  w  Loims,  P.  C] 

FOOT.     rSKBLKoir,  P.  C] 

FOOT-PRINTS,  impressions  of  tlie  feet  of  reptiles  (as  of 
Cheirotherium)  and  birds  (Omithichnites),  are  now  become 
recognised  evidence  of  the  exbtence  of  particular  races  of 
organic  beings,  in  certain  geolo^cal  periods,  though  no  other 
traces  of  them  remain,  fiv  this  evidence,  the  air-breathing 
vertebrata  appear  to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  was  formerly 
supposed,  and  to  date  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous system. 

FORAMINITERA,  FOSSIL.  The  expectations  of  na- 
turalists  and  microscopists,  from  Lamarck  to  Ehrenberg,  that 
in  the  composition  of  the  stratified  crust  of  the  globe  mi- 
nute organized  bodies  have  had  a  more  important  share  than 
the  bones  of  Vertebrata  and  the  shells  of  Molluscs,  appear 
to  be  fully  justified  by  recent  discoveries  in  the  Cainozoic  and 
some  of  the  Mcsoaoic  strata.  In  most  countries  the  super- 
ficial marls  and  silts  which  are  associated  with  peat,  are 
found  to  be  full  of  the  siliceous  shields  of  Infusoria ;  some  of 
the  tertiary  sands  are  loaded  with  the  calcareous  shells  of 
Foraminifera,  and  this  group  has  been  distinctly  traced  down- 
wards into  the  chalk,  the  oolite,  and  mountain  limestone,  and 
probably  even  into  the  Silurian  rocks.  These  Foraminifera  di- 
minish m  number  as  we  pass  below  the  chalk :  perhaps  also  they 
recede  more  from  the  forms  of  existing  minute  Poly  thalamacea, 
but  this  b  a  point  requiring  much  further  investigation.  The 
most  abundant  forms  in  nie  chalk  belong  to  a  few  groups 
entitled  Rotalia,  Spirolina,  and  Textilaria.  In  the  oolites  and 
mountain  limestone  the  forms  generally  resemble  those  of 
Textilaria :  — 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  distribution 
of  the  genera. 


InCainoioie  strain  of 
Britain,  aooovdEhtt 
to  Morrlsia  Calft. 
logiie. 


extihris. 
Tiilociifins. 
Tfimcatttlins. 
In  the  Caboaoic  strata,  tdten  giDerally,  Bnm 
46  genera,  and  Ehrenbeig  haa  augmented  the  oos 
In  MesMoic  strain.        *  BolimiUna. 
Chalk  of  Maea-  Criatdlafia. 

tricht,  Meodooi  Dentn&ia. 

Wats,&c.  CandMna. 

(Morris's  Catakgne.)       G^kiblgeriBa. 

Mar^Dunna. 
Ntunmiillna. 
Roaaliaa. 
BiMalia  C^  apedei 

^  SpiroBna. 
*  Textilaria. 

Tnincatidlna. 

Turbuniliiuu 

Criatellaria. 
Phmukria. 


TextUarin? 
Rotalia? 
Rotalia? 
Textilaria? 

Textikria? 
Genus? 


frcqu 


Xtt  jaesoBoio  strata* 
OoUteofCara. 
(Bnmn.) 
Oolite  of  Stones- 

field. 
Odite    of    Torii- 

shire. 
In  Paleeozoic  strata. 
Mountain  Lime- 
stone of  Bristol. 
Limestone  of  South 
Devon. 

Concerning  these  numerous  minute  fossils,  £L 
recently  added  to  our  knowledge  on  two  niatorial 
— the  organization  of  the  analogous  living  no 
degree  of  aflinity  between  fossil  and  recent  foni 
fortunate  capture  at  Cuxhaven  in  September,  I' 
berg  was  enabled  to  exhibit  alive  at  Berlin  tvic 
D'Orbigny's  genus  Polystomella  (classed  by  KJ 
Geoponus  and  Nonionina),  and  to  study  their  ors: 
Tne  animal  is  soft,  internal,  covered  by  the 
spiral  concamerated  shell,  and  without  prehensile  i 
tentacles  at  the  mouth.  Through  pertorations  in 
the  shell  minute  extensile  filsmcntoos  tentacda 
larger  bundles  of  these  appear  abcmt  the  umbili 
shell. 

The  last,  sometimes  the  2-4  following  ones,  coi 
parent  parts  only.  The  others  are  filled  with  two 
colourea  Iar8;cr  oigans.  One  of  these  is  the  sjural 
canal  expanded  in  each  chamber,  contracted  at  cac 
tion  (to  an  aperture  in  the  septum) ;  the  other  is  gn 
is  perha|)s  an  ovarian  mass. 

or  dissolving  the  shell  in  weak  add  the  shields  o 
swallowed  as  food  became  visible  in  all  parts  of  the  i 
canal.  There  are  no  pulsating  vessels.  Ehrenbei 
to  regard  one  of  these  animals  as  a  compound  cor 
the  other  as  a  single  cond  ammal— the  former  comi 
from  chamber  to  chamber  by  many  small  apertures  in 
the  other  by  one. 

In  a  fossil  state  the  shells  of  Rotslia  show  the  o 
forations  through  which  the  pseudopodoos  tentKU 
and  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  renudns  of  tlx 
embalmed  in  fiint  Dr.  Mantcll  (Medak  ifGtalbi 
p.  282)  has  shown  the  general  inleanal  arnfflfeme 
shell,  and  general  fonui  u  not  thn  minute  < 
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et.     In  a  rocrnt  communiration  to  the  Geolo- 
IjTtndftTK  this  author  has  more  distinctly  ex- 
Ifh  the  &ofl  bo<iy  of  Ratalla  is  Qctuftlly 

d:  ilile  by  colour  fmtn  the  dearer  flint 

cd  ttic  shell, 
i  of  the  fom\  Forammifera  to  the  tcccuI  type*  l» 
"than  that  of  minrt  other  tril>e«.  It  oppcars  not 
eral  tertkry  forms  are  identical  with  liYing  spe- 
er,  according  to  Ehr^nherg,  that  no  less  thwi 
fofaminifcra  of  the  chulk  are  nndistininnshahlt* 
■p<*cTe5»  The  following  is  the  list  of  those 
tie  localities  where  they  occur  in  real  chalk  :— 

gerina  bul bides  •  .  .  Dcnnmrk. 

jerina  heliiina  ,  .  .  Cattolica, 

na  glabulana  •  •  •  Gravoscnd, 

ftocelkta    •  .  .  •  CVttolica, 

globuloaa  »  «  ,  liugi'n. 

perforata  •  •  .  .  Cattolica. 

targida    .  •  «  •  Gravcscitd, 

lam  acicuiata  .  »  Brighton. 

Una  globulo«a  «  «  •  Eiigen. 

Boa  eylindrac«a  .  .  «  Paris, 

le  doubt  must  remain  Ha  to  the  exact  identity  of 
Ibnns  thus  dciclared  to  occur,  both  reci3nt  and 
beds,  the  analogies  are  too  close  and  too  numerous 
ritation  in  admitting  that  the  Foraminiferotu  ncot 
Riic  and  Cainoicoic  periotls  have  more  decided 

S •pears  in  any  other  group  of  organic  life.  At 
ypiaria  of  the  Siiunan  scries  pass  upwards  into 

ect,  some  of  the  Fomminifera  of  the  chalk »  with 
itrea  and  T.  Caput  Serpen tis,  appear  to  reach  our 
i  thus  by  feebiOf  but  not  to  bie  neglected  tinks^ 
f  antient  and  modem  life  are  ynitcd  into  one 

discontinuous  series,  the  seeming  interruptions 
liigher  grades  of  life,  the  less  striking  connexions 

by  the  simpler  marine  organic  structures  which 

survive  great  physit^l  catastrophes  and  better 
Hire  Tariations  in  the  condition  of  the  sca« 


Btwn  timmKuiei  farminfi  tbt  reatn  of  in  oolitk  f^nbu 


•  of  tbt  dwlk,  ohteinM  by  htMhii^  it  In 

IPATRICK,  Biaimp  of  Aberdeen,  was  bom 
^tT-i-<,ii..  i,\'  ij^p  fiiittfH*nth  ccnrury.  lie  was  the 
[  li  lor  of  Corse,  in  the  count r  of  Aber- 

i  inti  still  possess  estates.     THe  studied 
avr.     His  6rst  clerical  appointmient  was 
He  became  bishop  of  Aberdeen  in 
1<53^     Ue  was  the  author  of  several 


polemical  works,  which  were  collectively  published  In  Lutfn 
ut  Amsterdam,  in  1646.  A  curious  collection  of  funeral 
sermons  on  his  memory,  by  many  eminent  survivors^  was  pub- 
lii«iied  soon  after  his  death, 

(Ining,  Lives €f  Scottish  Writers^  W.^  4 fi-i7  ;  Funemh  (f 
Bi»hop  Forbes;  reprinted  for  tbe  Spottlswoo<!e  Society.) 

FORBES,  WILLIAM,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  was  bom 
Bt  Aberdeen  in  1580,      He  studicil  at  Marisrhal  College  in 
Aberdeen,  which  be  entered  when  ho  was  twelve  years  old. 
He  held  for  some  lime  a  chair  of  logic  in  Aberdeen  ;  and 
Rllterwards   travelled   in   Germany  and  Poland,   studying  at 
Helmstiidt  and  Ileidclljere.     On  his  return  to  Britain  he  was 
offered  n  professorship  of  llebmw  in  Oiford,  bnt  the  state  of 
his  healtl)  mduccd  him  to  return  to  his  native  country.     In 
1018  he  was  made  principid  of  Marischal  College.     We  fiml 
him  in  16*21  ceasing  to  hold  this  office 'and  soon  afterwards 
becoming  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.     In  that  capa- 
city he  preached  before  Charles  I,  on  his  visit  to  Stotland  in 
1633,  and  the  eloquence  he  then  exhibited  is  said  to  have 
induced   the   king  to   resolve   that  he  should   be  the   first 
bishop  of  Edinburgh.     That  short-lived  tec  was  erected  in 
the  ensuing  year,  and  Forbes  was  appointed  bishop  on  25th 
JunuftTj',  1634,     He  died  on  the  11th  of  April  of  the  same 
year.     His  fame  is  chiefly  traditional.     His  only  published 
work   U  posthumous :  '  Confide  rat  lones  modestse  ct  pacificae 
Controvcrsiarom    do   Justilicatione,    Piirgatorio,    Invocatione 
Sanctorum  et  Chri^to  Mediatorc^  Eucharistia/  published  in 
1668,    It  embodied  a  proposal  for  an  accommodation  between 
the  Protestant  Epiecojial  churches  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
likely    to  have   made  episcopacy   more  unjxjpidiir  in    Scot- 
land than   it  was.     Some  other  polemical  works  which  had 
raised  high  exj^ectations  were  lost.     Burnett,  characterizing 
his  eloquence,  says  that  ♦  he  preached  with  a  zeal  and  vehe- 
mence that  made  him  forget  all  the  measures  of  time — two  or 
three  hours  was  no  extraordinary  tiling  for  him/ 
(Irving,  Liiyts  t^ Scottish  IVriters,  ii,,  1-9. J 
FORBES,  JOHN,  a  divine  and  ])olemical  writer,  second 
son  of  Patrick  Forbes,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  bom  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  1593.     He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Sedan^ 
and   returned  to   Scotland  in   16111.      In  that   year  he  was 
appointed  professor  ol   divinity  in  King's  College,  Abenken, 
*ln  this  important  vocation,*  says  I>r.  Irving,  'he  labourcil 
With  great  diligence,  and  speodilV  acquired  the  character  of  a 
moat  able  and  useful  teuehen     lie  was  profoundly  skilled  in 
eccledastical  antiquity;    and  not  contented  witli  delivering 
what  is  called  a  system  of  divinity,  he  exhibited  a  very  ela- 
borate  deduction   of  the   progreRS  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
various  ages  of  the  church.      lie  lived  during  the  period  of 
tlie  hottest  struggles  for  supremacy  l>etwcen  Episeo|mcy  and 
Presbyterianism  ;  and   possessed  v  ith  the  views  of  toleration 
and  ccclesiBstieal  peace  that  appetr  to  have  distinguished  his 
family,  he  published  in  1629,  at  Aberdeen,  *  Irenicum  A  ma- 
tori  Imjs  Ventatis  et  Paeis  in  Ecclesia  Scotiana/     Aftcrvi  nnls, 
in    1638,  when  the  breach  lx*tween  the  two  parties,  which 
was  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  had   begun,    ho 
published  *  A  j>eaccablc  Warning  to  the  subjects  in  Scotland.* 
He  was  afterwards  a  leader  in  a  polemical  dispute  as  one  of 
those   generally   styled  *  the  Aberdeen  doctors/  who   eon- 
ducted,  on  the'  side  of  Episcopacy,  a  controversy  with  the 
Covenanters.     Whichever  party  may  have  had  the  advantage 
in  argument,  the  latter  had  the  superiority  in  physical  force  ; 
and  after  having  seen  his  coadjutoi^  deprived  of  their  l>ene- 
fices,  Forbes  wa?  subjecte<l  to  the  same  fate  in  1640.    Ilii  <*aso 
was  one  of  peculiar  hardship,  for  he  had  made  over  part  of  his 
own   private   projxTty  to   lie   attached  to  the  professorship 
which  he    held  \  he   lost   this  property  on  being  diflmissed 
from   his  office?.     In   1644  he  went  to   Holland,  where  lie 
married  a  Dutch  woman  named  Soete  Rf»osboom,  or  Sweet 
Rfisetree.     He  return t^d  to  Aberdeen  in  1646,  and  died  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1648.     Besides  the  works  alrcadv  men- 
tioned, he  published  others  on  kindretl  subjects,  some  of  which 
fiassed  through   more  than   one   separate   edition;   and  the 
whole,   along   with   some   ]:>osthumous   additions,   were   col- 
lectively published  in  his  *  Opera  Omnia,'  at  Amsterdam, 
2  vols,  folio,  1702-3. 

(Irving  Littt  of  Scottish  Wriirrs,  ii.  46-64 ;  Ftmerah  ttf 
Bishof}  Forbes,  reprinted  for  the  Sjwttiswoode  Society.) 
FORCING-ENGINE.     [Fiaa^ExGiyE,  P.  C.l 
FOREST  MARBLE,  one  of  the  upper  beds  of  tlie  Batli 
oolite  series. 

FORLI,  MELOZZO  DA,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Forli, 
where  he  was  bom  about  1436.  Melotzo  was  the  first  who 
ventured  to  foreshorten  figures  ujwti  ceilings,  to  attempt  the 
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mUoinmultn  termed  by  the  Italiaitt,  and  in  whldi  Cor- 
reggio  hfts obtained  ao great  a  name;  MelooBo  however  waa 
acHreelj  inferior  in  thia  respect  to  that  great  painter.  He 
excelled  ginieralljr  in  perspective;  m  a  mak  published  in 
1494,  byrn,  Lnea  Faodoli,  entitled  '  Somma  d'Aritmetica 
e  Geomietriay'  he  is  enmneiated  among  the  living  painters  who 
werefamod  t  wmeud  in  perspective. 

Scuoelj  anytmnff  is  known  of  MeloaaOy  though  his  oon- 
temporsries  termeoTlum '  the  incomparable  painter,  and  the 
splendoor  of  all  Italy.'  (Mofelli,  Notizia  tTOpere  di  DiaegnOf 
&c.,  p.  109.)  He  is  sappoaed  by  anne  to  have  been  the 
fellow-paiul  of  Mantegna  with  Squarcione  at  Padna,  and  by 
others  to  nave  been  the  scholar  of  Picro  ddla  Franceaca,  one 
of  the  earliest  masters  of  perspective.  He  waa  eariv  in  Rome : 
he  is  noticed  hf  Vasari  as  the  contemponuy  of  Benoan;  he 
painted  there,  in  1472,  for  Cardinal  Kiario,  the  nefdiew  of 
Siztus  TV.,  an  Aacension  of  Christ,  on  the  altar  vsniU  of  a 
chapel  of  die  church  of  the  Apostles,  Santi  Apoatdi,  which 
was  sawed  oat  and  removed  in  1711,  the  prindpsl  pert  to  the 
Qiurinal  Palace,  and  part  to  the  Vatican,  which  is  now  in  the 
aacriatjr  of  St  reter's.  The  part  m  tiie  Qoirinal,  the  Ascen- 
aion,  has  the  following  insoiption— '  Opus  Melotii  Foto- 
liviensisy  qoi  sommos  mmicea  pingendi  artem  vel  prinras 
invenit  vef  illustravit,  ez  abnde  veteris  tern^i  OS,  XII. 
Apostoloram  hue  translatnm  anno  Sal.  MDCCXI.'  All  the 
IVagmenis  are  engraved  in  D'Agmcbarfs  *  Histmre  de  TArt 
par  les  Monomens.'  There  is  alao  a  larp  fresco,  now 
mounted  on  canvas,  in  the  galleiy  of  the  Vatican,  which  was 
formerly  on  a  wall  of  the  wd  Vatican  library ;  it  rejneaents 
Siztus  IV.  installing  (Bartolomeo  Sacchi,  or)  Platina  in 
1476,  as  prefect  of  tl^  said  library.  The  fresco  was  removed 
from  the  wall  and  flzed  to  the  canvas  by  Domenioo  Saod  of 
Imda,  by  order  of  Leo  XII.  The  ezpresrion  of  all  the 
heads,  mostly  portruts  of  distinguished  persons,  is  good  and 
individual,  and  the  general  arrangement  and  colourinff  are  of 
great  merit,  but  in  the  severe  s^le  of  Mantegna  and  other 
eminent  guaUroceniuH. 

(Vasan,  VUe  de*  PUtori.  &c.,  in  the  tife  of  Benoaao  (Goz- 
zoU)  ;  and  the  notes  to  Sciiom*s  German  trandation ;  Land, 
SUma  PittarkOf  &c.  ;  OaUeria  di  Qmdri  d  Vatieam), 
Roma,  1836.) 

FORMATION,  agedogical  term  subordinate  to  *  system,' 
and  indudin^  special '  groupa,'  or  assemblages  of  strata^  in  a 
looser  sense  it  applies  also  to  pyrogenous  rocks,  and  mmenl 
veins. 

FORTEBRACCI.    [BaAccio  FoRTEBRArci,  P.  C.  S.] 

FOSBROKE.  REV.  THOMAS  DUDLEY,  has  given  a 
sketch  of  part  of  hb  life  in  a  notice  prefized  to  the  origind 
<)uaiio  edition  of  his  *  Encyclopaedia  of^Antiqaities/  publShed 
in  1824;  and  he  has  enter^  into  some  details  about  his 
ancestry,  both  in  that  paper,  in  his  '  Abstracts  of  Records 
xcspecting  the  County  of  Gloucester/  1807  (vol.  i.  p.  407), 
in  his  work  entitled  <  Ariconensia,'  1821,  p.  168,  and  in  an 
account  which  he  leflt  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  which  has 
been  prefized  to  the  third  and  posthumous  edition  of  his 

*  British  Monachism,'  1843.  There  is  dso  a  full  memoir  of 
his  life  prefized  to  the  last-mentioned  publication ;  being  the 
aanc,  or  nearly  the  same,  which  had  previously  appeared  in 
the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine  *  for  February,  1842. 

'Thomas  Fosbroke,  me  only  child  of  Mr.  William  Fosbroke, 
-whose  pn^nitors  for  several  generations  had  been  clergymen, 
was  bom  in  London,  27th  May,  1770.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  school,  whence  he  was  elected  in  1785  to  a  Tcasdale 
ischolarship  at  Pembroke  College,  Ozford.  He  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1792 ;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  deacon,  and 
settled  in  the  curacy  of  Ilorslcy,  in  Gloucestershire,  which 
<havinff  been  ordained  priest  m  1794)  he  held  till  1810, 
when  he  became  curate  at  Wdford  in  Herefordshire.  He 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wdford  in  1830 ;  and  he  died 
there  on  the  1st  of  January,  1842. 

Mr.  Fosbroke  first  made  himself  known  as  an  author  in 
1796,  by  the  publication  of  a  poem  entitled  *  The  Economy 
of  Monastic  Life,  as  it  ezisted  in  England,  with  Philosophical 
and  Archaeologicd  Illustrations,'  4to.  It  is  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  but  in  tnc  style,  as  well  as  in  the  title,  it  was  mtended, 
it  seems,  as  an  imitation  of  Darwin's  *  Economy  of  Vege- 
tation.'    It  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the  third  edition  of  his 

*  British  Monachism.'  That  work,  the  full  title  of  which  is 
'  British  Monachism,  or  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Monks 
and  Nuns  of  England,'  first  app^ired  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1802 ; 
a  second  edition,  much  enlarg^,  was  published  in  one  volume, 
4to.  in  1817;  and  since  the  author's  death  a  third  in  one 
volume,  8vo.  has  been  brought  out  under  the  care  of  his  son, 


the  Rev.  Tale  Fedirabe,  Vinr  of  SL  Ivv : 
1807  he  published  by  aobaenntiM  tm  vdbMs  4i 
atrads  of  Reooida  and  MSS.  napedi^^  lb  * 
GloocesteTi*  forming  a  oootribatioK  of  lav  wtk 
county  history.  In  the  *  Biogimplneil  Dictiomn 
Authora,'  8vo.,  London,  1816,  we  na  told  (it  il  i 
1809  Mr.  Fodiroke  pabUdbed,  b  Svo.,  a  <  Leu 
Canning  on  hia  uncandid  Aboae  of  the  Dikerf^ 
afterwards, at  p. 481,^]etlariaatatadtahmbea 
not  upon  Mr.  Canning  (who indeed  menrtkHm 
of  York)  but  upon  the  oppoaitioa;  and  itisadii 
thia  punphlet  there  were  ooij  fiilr  oopiaa  piialfl 
mentioned  in  die  memoir  pnUisaod  by  FosM 
That-  memoir  (which  ia  looariy  diswn  up)  stsla 
after  hia  removal  to  WaUbrd,  in  1810,  he  iUBilnl 
pobKshed  statnea  in  htr,  Hope*a  eollediOB ;  ha 
oe  the  predse  meanuig  of  that  we  do  not  know, 
time  Mr.  Fosbroke  waa  wmch-ineoanmoded  by  As 
of  Sir  Ridiard  PhilUpa,  the  pnblidier,  foridSosik 
connderable  progresa  fat  compiling  m  woik  t»  be 
Archaeologiad  I>ictionary.  in  1814  he  pobU 
to  the  New  Teatament/  or  Widfliy'a  ConnKBlBi] 
in  1819,  *  An  Oridnah  Hiatory  of  the  City  of 
8vo. ;  m  1820,  *The  Wye  Tour,  or  Gilpia  oa 
8vo.,  aeveral  timea  repnated;  in  1831,  'Aii 
Ardiaeologieal  Sketehea  of  Roaa  and  Archeai 
and  in  1821,  <  Abstracte  and  Estittdaof  Smytii's  i 
oftheBerkeleya.'  He  had  abo  bofbre  this  writfe 
mar  of  Rhetoric,'  whidi  b  aCated  to  be  the  ssi 
published  b  the  ocdlection  called  PInnock's 
Hb  prindpal  wotIl,  ^  The  Encydopedb  of  Ant 
Elements  of  Archaeology,'  came  oat  by  adfaKripii 
4to.  hi  18S4 ;  and  a  seeood  edition,  m  1  vobsi 
peered  m  1840.  It  waa  foUowwl  by  a  'Fid 
Topogra^dcal  Aoooont  of  ClidtaaiiaBa  and  its  v 
1886 ;  *The  Touriat'a  Grammar/  ISau.,  the  ssi 
'  Foreign  Topography,  or  an  EncydopaBdiac  Ao 
betioaliy  arranged,  of  the  antient  remama  m  Ass 
Europe,  Ibmdng  a  aeqod  to  the  Eneydopasdiaof 
4to.  1828.  Hb  narrow  circumatancea  were  aooir 
by  hb  bemg  elected,  in  1897,  an  honorary  ssi 
Royal  Society  of  literatnre.  which  brooght  hua 
of  100/.  a-year  till  the  royal  bomty  waa  withdn 
Society  in  1831.  To  the  firal  volome  of  the  Tr 
the  Society  of  Literature  he  contributed  a  pi 
*  Extracts  irom  MSS.  relative  to  Enelbh  Historr 
second  volume,  '  Illustrations  of  the  Constitution  ( 
Parlbments.'  He  was  also  a  regular  correspoi 
Gentleman*s  Magazine  for  several  years  previous 
nation  of  the  oririnal  seriea  of  that  wonc  in  1S9 
stated  to  have  left  prepared  for  the  press  '  A  ^ 
gjnal  Synopsis  of  antient  English  Manners^  C 
Opinions,  derived  from  Old  Chronidea,  &c.,'  whi 
has  not  yet  appeared. 

Mr.  Fosbrolce  possessed  a  considerable  b 
Enurlish  antiquities,  and  also  of  general  archaeo 
study  of  whicn  departments  of  inquiry  he  had  sp 
and  his  *  Encydopoedb  of  Antiquities*  and  '  Br 
chism'  are  convenient  books,  thoueh  rather  of  rei* 
of  authority.  He  had  no  accurate  learning ;  sod  li 
and  acuteness  were  about  on  a  level  with  his  scbol 
his  books  are  rather  popular  compilations  thin 
higher. 

lie  married,  in  1796,  Mias  Howel  of  Eorslcj-J 
had  four  sons  and  six  daughters.  Seven  of  his  t 
survived  him. 

FOSC  ARI'NI,  MARCO,  bom  in  1698,  of  an  o 
family  of  Venice,  which  has  produced  many  (li 
men,  studied  at  Bologna,  after  which  he  was  et 
official  situations  in  the  service  of  his  country.  1 
was  sent  Ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  Vl 
maincd  at  Vienna  for  several  years,  and  he  had  t 
task  of  miuntaininff  the  neutrality  of  Venice  duiiog 
1733-35  between  Sie  French  and  the  Austrianson  t 
of  the  Polish  succession.  He  there  wrote  an  intc 
count  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  its  politics,  and  its  ado 
especially  of  its  Italian  dominions,  in  which  be  ] 
the  latent  causes  of  the  sudden  reverses  which  tbi 
experienced  in  that  campaign,  and  by  which  tb 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Tms  work  hs 
incditcd  until  lately,  when  it  was  publbhed  by  J 
scuz,  at  Florence,  in  1843:  '  Stona  Arcsna  ed ) 
mcditi  di  Marco  FoscMini,'  1  vol.  Svo.,  fonuBg 
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CM*  rare  Italliin   liistorical  works^  ^ntitlod 

rrio  St(>nco  luliaiio/  which  are  bein§:  published  under 

frinlendenc^  of  h  BOC-ietj  of  learned  men  in  Tuscany. 

th^  mcKts  of  Foscariui  as  an  hlstomn  i&  hb  conscicn- 

■  And  love  of  truth. 

Ir  his  return  from  Vienna,  Foscarini  was  sent  amkis- 

to  Rome,  aiid  atfterwards  to  Turin,  where  he  sup[>urted 

"pie  of  neiitrnlity  adopted  by  the  'V'enctiim   senate 

file  war  of  the  Austrian  sucee^^ion.      In  his  various 

he  eoui|»iled^  aceording  to  the  custom  of  the  Veuc- 

rlomatists,  well  digested    *  relozioni/  or  report*,  nut 
his  personal  transactions  with  foret^i  statesmen,  but 
'what  he  had  observed  and  learnt  concerning  the  poli- 
■indple^  and  views  of  the  various  courts  of  Europe. 
'  "  it  he  adhered,  according  to  his  instructions,  to  the 
strict  neutrality  cherished  by  the  Venetian  senate, 
his  employers  of  the  necessity  of  being  prepared 
ingencies  amidst  the  change  thai  was  taking  place 
ive  tx»iuon  of  the  p^eat  jiowersof  Europe — a  wara- 
bfto  it  been  attended  to,  might  have  saved  Venice 
^  later, 
return  from  his  Turin  embassy  he  was  appointed 
re  dello  Studio  di  Padova,*  or  superintendant  of 
'ity,  in  which  he  effected  useftd  reforms  and  im* 
About  this  lime   he  delivered    in   tlie  Great 
_      Venice  an  oration,  in  recommendation  of  tlie  re- 
sn  antient  custom  of  sending  fmm  time  to  time  extra- 
insi>ectors  into   the  province  of  Dalmatia  for  tlie 
of  discovering  amJ  correcling  the  abuses  that  had 
Into   the  administration   of   that   imjiortAnt   but   long 
try.     And  this  motion  was  carried.     Uis  ora- 
I  hed  !ong  after  his  death,  at  Venice,  in  J  831^ 

^^'ii'->. .-,..i>ns   hy   Cieogna;  *  Delia  NeccsjiitK  di  s|>edire 
BhI  di  Stato  in  Dalmazia,  Orazione  incdita  di  Marco 
Wl*     In  1752  he  publi^shed  the  first  vohjme  of  his  his- 
if  Venetian   Jiteraturc :    *  Delia  Lettemtyra  Venoziana 
kilo,  di  Marco  Foscarini,  Cavaltere  e  Procuratore,  volume 
I*  fol.  Padov'ii^  1752.    This  work,  which  vias  considered 
t  toodel  of  literary  history,  established  the  reputation  of 
ins  fts  fui  autlior.      The  first  four  iKJoks  treat  of  the 
Im  writers  on  law,  the  old  chroniclei-s,  the  historians  of 
e,  tnd  the  Venetian  writers  on   the   history  of  other 
i^  including  travellers.      The  remaining  four  bmiks 
to  treat  of  the  writers  on  matliematles,  geogniiihy,  and 
itt^cs.  those  on  the   art  of  war  and  navigation,  and 
.the  rhetoricians  and  omtors.     This  second  jwri  of  tlic 
however   has   remained   unfinished  and   un|iui>lished. 
Hyle  of  the  work  is  concise  and  dignified^  and  the  au- 
are  carefully  qtiotod  and  discussed  in  copious  notes. 
li  has  published  Q  sort  of  continuation  of  the  \^  ork 
Jla  Letteratura  Venciiana  del  Secolo  XVHL' 
1762,  Foscarini  was  elected  doge,  but  his  tenure 
lity  was  short,  for  he  died  in  the  ibilowing  March, 
imlly  regretted.     He  wa«3  one   of  the  hist  distin- 
■tatesnieti  of  Venice*     He  left  a  rich  and  very  select 
oi  books  and  MSS.,  which  was  sold  after  the  fall  of 
in  1799.      The  Empei-or  of  Austria  purchased  the 
'11  of  MSS.  for  10,800  livres,  and  they  are  now  in  the 
Ubrary  at  Vienna,    A  catalogue  of  the  historical  part 
collection,  which  consists  of  nearly  400  M8S.,  is  given 
end  of  the  Storia  Arcana  noticed  above,  together  with 
tttem  of  Foscarini,  *  on  the  manner  of  writing  history/ 
MSS.  were  among  the  materials  by  the  aid   of  which 
krioi  compiled  his  history  of  Venetian  literature.     Many 
iem  are  very  valuable  for  the  history  of  Venice.     Ranke 
Dade  use  of  some  of  them  in  his  history  of  the  pojics. 
let  the  works  mentioned  in   the  course  of  this  article, 
ll  minor  productions  of  Foscarini  have  been  printed,  such 
ontion  oelivered  in  the  Great  Council  in  support  of  the 
HtSoa  of  the  Council  of  Ten ;  his  report  of  his  Turin 
i^r,  which  gives  much  valuable  information  concerning 
iraiiaiaQ  monarchy^  and  whieh  was  publishcil  in  the  first 
■e  of  tlie  *  Mercurio  Ita!ico'  in  London,  and  was  n»piib- 
JwitK  comments  by  Cibrario  in  1830  ;  a  *  Discorso  sulla 
Niti  delU  Storia  e  della  Facoltii  del  ben  Dire  per  gli 
ki  di  Repubblica,'  published  at  Venice  in  1819;  and 
lei-,  *  Intomo  ai  metodi  e  alia  forma  della  Vencta  llepub- 
'   A  number  of  Foscarini's  writings  rcnmin  inedited  in  the 
f  '  del  Seminario'  at  Venice,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark , 
his  own  collection  now  at  Vienna.     Ludovico  Araaldi 
Hiefi  wrote  biographicjd  notices  of  Foscarini  at  the  time  of 
Lth ;  and  Professor  Sihiliato,  of  Padua,  wrote  an  oration, 
nio  air  EloQuenza  del  Foscarini/ 
^  P.  C,S.,  No,  76. 


(Tipaldo,    Biogrqfia   degli  Tialkmi    Illy  si  ri   dd 
X  VI IL  ;  Pn^'face  to  the  Siona  Arcana  of  Foscarini,) 

FOSCUl'NI,  ANTONIO,  was  born  June  16tb,  1741, J 
at  Corfu,  This  able  architect — who,  we  may  observe^  mi 
omitted  in  Nagler*s  *  K  tin  stler- Lex  icon' — was  thesonof  Fcr-^ 
rarese  parents,  and  always  called  himself  a  native  of  Fertara,  1 
because  he  had  been  brought  up  from  his  infancji^  in  that! 
city.  His  first  professional  studies  were  directed  by  hi«^ 
father  chiefly  towards  enpneering  and  hydraulics^  but  his  j 
own  taste  pom  ted  out  architecture  as  a  more  congenial  pur- ' 
suit,  and  to  that  he  applied  himself  not  only  with  diligence^  ^ 
but  with  the  eameet  aesire  of  reforming  the  various  abuseij 
and  correcting  the  bad  taste  which  for  nearly  two  centuries* 
had  corrupted  the  art  in  Italy.  Appointed  to  the  professor- j 
shipofarcniteeture  when  Clement  XIV.  endeavoured  to  restore^ 
the  University  of  P^errara  to  its  former  splendour,  he  lal>ourcd^ 
to  impress  n[>on  the  students  the  importance  of  attending  to  ^ 
those  fundamental  principles  which  had  been  more  or  less  i 
disregarded  or  lust  sight  ot^  through  aiming  at  superficial ! 
novelty  withiout  any  freshness  of  invention  for  its  baiiis.  Yet " 
greutlv  as  his  reputation  increased,  it  did  not  shield  him  from  I 
the  calumnies  and  intrigues  of  enemies,  who  succeeded  in  ati 
length  dispossessing  him  of  his  office.  He  was  aftcniardsf 
nominated,  in  1604,  to  a  similar  professorship  in  the  universitiTj 
of  Pavia,  not  only  without  solicitation,  but  so  contrary  to  hiJi 
own  wishes,  that/flattering  as  the  offer  was,  he  rejectetl  it.  Irij 
like  manner  he  refused  the  overtures  made  to  him  both  rromi 
Vienna  and  Rome,  although  they  opened  an  equally  lucrative^ 
and  di.«tinguishcd  career  to  him.  Ilis  attachment  to  P^errara,;^ 
joined  to  his  indifference  for  wealth,  prevailed  over  all  othe 
considerations.  Ferrara  was  the  home  of  his  afiections,  and^ 
he  remained  there  till  his  death,  December  14th,  1803. 

The  list  of  buildings  executed  by  him,  which  claim  notice  1 
as  works  of  architecture,  is  by  no  means  a  long  one :  tliel 
greatest  and  most  admired  of  thera  was  the  theatre  at  Fcrrara,  1 
reputed  one  of  the  most  spacious,  well -arranged,  and  elegant  j 
structures  of  its  kind  in  all  Italy,  It  should  be  observed,! 
however,  tliat  it  is  said  to  have  been  originally  begun  by  the  j 
celebrated  Cosimo  Morelli  [MoRKt.Li,  P.  C.  S.],  Foschinll 
afterwards  improving  upon  his  desigtis,  What  would  have 
added  both  to  his  own  renown  and  that  of  Ferrara,  wa 
his  design  for  completing  tlic  gR'at  tower  of  tlie  Duomo^l 
which,  ha/l  it  l*een  realize*!,  would  have  renderrcl  it  one  oil 
the  loflicst  in  Euroije,  but  the  want  of  adeqoatc  funds  caused  I 
the  project  to  bt*  laid  aside.  Unlbrtunately,  too,  neither  tlmt^ 
nor  any  other  of  the  numerous  designs  tmd  manuscript  trea^l 
tises  tm  architecture  which  he  left  at  his  death,  have  ever  bceir| 
i)uhliiihed — a  circumstmice  by  far  too  common  with  those  of 
(lis  profession  to  occasion  any  surprise,  however  much  it  mayj 
cause  regret.  The  fame  of  the  theatre  at  Fcrrara  brought  hirn^ 
commi.«isions  for  designs  for  others  from  Vienna,  Verona,  and  j 
Ancooa ;  but,  rather  stninge  to  say,  he  ap] tears  to  have  de*l 
clined  them :  at  any  rate  the  only  other  theatre  known  tal 
have  been  executed,  if  not  by  him^  fn)m  his  designs,  is  theonoi 
at  Lendinara.  The  great  Hospital  at  Commachio  is  onothcpi 
edifice  by  him ;  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  was  engaged* 
in  pn' {taring  designs  for  a  bii&ilica  or  large  church  at  Bandeno^  1 
in  the  territory  of  Ferrara, 

FQSSATI,  DOME'NICO,  bom  at  Venice  in  1743,  wa 
the  son  of  Giorgio  Fossuti,  who,  besides  practising  as  an  archt«l 
teet,  was  also  a  painter  and  engraver.  1  he  elder  Fossati  may^ 
also  claim  to  be  considered  an  author,  having  published  iai 
1747  an  Italian  translation  of  Feliblen  s  *  Lives  of  Architects,*  tki 
second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1765.  Gifted  with  a  fertile  I 
imagination,  and  delightmg  in  the  j>octic  effects  which  archi-< 
lecture  b  cajmblc  of  producing,  Domenico  chose  for  himself  8| 
walk  of  art  wnich,  alt  hough  generally  louked  upon  as  a  secondarH 
one,  enabled  him  to  improvise  at  will  the  most  splendid  con-i 
ceptions,  quite  unchecked  by  either  utilitarian  or  neee&silarian  I 
considerations.  Having  fini^heil  his  studies,  he  commenced. 
scenc-j>ainter,  and  was  abundantly  employed  not  only  as  sueh|| 
but  in  adorning  various  palaces  and  churclies  witharcnitecturail 
and  other  decorative  jjamting.  On  the  Teatro  di  San  Biine-J 
detto  in  Venice  being  burnt  down  in  1776,  he  made  a  modeli 
for  a  new  edifice ;  yet  ffreatly  as  it  was  admiwd,  it  was  noil 
adoptiHl,  on  account  of  being  found  too  expensive.  He  liovM 
ever  painted  a  great  deal  of  the  scenery  for  the  new  theatre,  I 
as  he  afterwanls  did  for  thoee  of  San  Sumu«dc  and  San  Luca  in  J 
that  city.  When  Venice  was  visited  by  Pius  VI., and  by  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Russia  in  1762,  Domenico  and^ 
his  father  had  the  charge  of  getting  tip  the  splendid  pi-eiiani- 
tiona  made  in  honour  of  tbo^i  htgh  yx'rsonapes.  Nor  wai_ 
Vctiicc  the  onlv  field  of  his  talcjits:  he  resided  some  time  at  1 
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ITdme,  where,  tjesides  painting  for  tlie  theatre^  he  was  em- 
ploycil  in  decorating  several  palaces  ;  after  which  he  was 
engagcil  sucx-cssivcly  at  Faiiua,  Vicciisoi,  and  Vcruna,  one  of 
his  most  iniporrant  performances  being  the  ceiling  of  the 
ehuR'h  of  MartclWo.  Tho$e  kbours  terminated,  he  went  fo 
Milan,  awl  ussisti?tl  Piennarini  [PiERMAaisi,  P,  C.  S.]  in  the 
internal  decorations  of  the  theatre  of  La  Scalut  then  just 
erected  ;  after  w  hich  he  jjainted  for  the  theatre  at  Mwnza,  and 
tbatatGnitz,  and  while  at  the  latter  place  reeeivcd  invita- 
tions from  both  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg,  He  was  how- 
ever i ad  need  Liy  his  friends  to  dechne  thenij  and  to  retani  to 
Venice,  hut  there  a  disaster  awaited  him  w  hich  neither  they 
nor  he  could  foresee.  Ue  had  just  fn lished  painting  a  ceiling 
in  the  FaJjiziJo  Contarinit  and  was  standing  njion  the  scatfbld 
With  some  of  his  assistants,  when  a  workman  incuutiotLsly 
removed  one  of  the  props,  and  all  were  precipitated  to  the 
irround.  The  only  one  who  received  any  serious  injury  was 
Fossati,  who  broke  his  leg,  and  dieil  in  consequenei!,  within 
less  than  a  month  afterwards,  August  15,  1784.  He  left  a 
great  number  of  drawings,  consisting  of  original  designs, 
studies  and  sketches,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  his 
nephew  Pierangelo*  son  of  his  brotlier  diusepiie,  whieh 
brother  was  an  architect  and  engineer  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Naples, 

FOSSOMBRO'NI,  VITTO'RIO,  born  in  1754,  at  Arezzo 
in  Tuscany,  of  a  noble  faniilv,  studied  at  Pisa,  and  applied 
himself  csi>ecially  to  the  malhemfttieal  sciences^  for  whieh  he 
showed  a  ^larticular  aplitmle.  In  1782  he  was  ft|)j>ointed,  by 
the  Grand-Duke  Leopold  I,,  inspector  of  the  proix-rtyof  the 
military  order  of  S,  Stefano,  and  in  1785  he  was  made  com- 
niendatary  of  tliat  onler.  In  1792  he  was  consuUetl  by  the 
Gnind-Dukc  Ferdinand  III,  on  the  subject  of  the  corn*trade 
and  toni-laws,  ui>on  whieh  he  wrote  a  trt'atise,  whieh  has  not 
been  publiiihcd.  In  17S)4  he  was  appointed  hydraulic  supc r- 
inlendent  ot  the  Val  di  Chiana.  Fossonibroni  had  previously 
studicil  the  ground  attenlivoly,  and  had  written  a  learned 
trentise  on  tiic  causes  which  bad  led  to  tlie  encroachment  of 
tb«  waters  over  that  low  but  fertile  district,  and  had  pointed 
out  the  means  of  draining  the  country :  *  Meiuoric  Idmulico- 
storiehe  sopra  la  Vtd  di  Chiuna/  1789,  lie  promoted  the 
works  for  tdat  object,  whieh  having  been  continued  through 
a.  succession  of  yeans,  have  at  last  restored  tlie  valley  of  the 
Chiana  to  fertility  and  salubriousness.  In  17DG  Fossonibroni 
wus  apjx>inted  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  ihe  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tusetmy.  Whun  tlic  French  took  violent  [Kisses- 
sion  of  the  country  in  1799,  Fossombroni  accoui[)anied  his 
master  to  Vienna,  where  the  grand-duke  gave  him  leave  to 
return  home  to  attend  to  his  own  atiaii-s.  After  Tuscany  Wiis 
transtbrmed  into  a  kingdom,  the  new  uueen  of  Etruria  ap- 
])ointcd  Fossombroni  in  1804  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Finance.  In  April,  1805,  he  was  sent,  ioinlly  with  the  Prince 
Corsini,  to  Milan ,  to  conmliment  Napoleon  on  his  a^sumtUion 
of  tile  crown  of  Italy.  When  Tuitany  was  annexed  to  the 
French  enmire,  Na)>oleon  made  Fcwsonibroni  a  ineiul>er  of  the 
Le^on  ot'  Ilonour,  imd  apiwinted  him  president  of  the  com- 
uiii&ion  for  the  improvement  of  the  Cuinpagna  of  Rome  nod 
r  lie  drainage  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  on  \^  hirli  he  wrote  a 
fjjjport  for  the  emjwror.  On  the  restoration  of  the  (Jrujid- 
Duke  Ferdinand  to  Ins  jiaternal  dominions,  Fossonibroni  \"i  as 
one  of  the  first  persons  cmijloyed  in  the  new  nnnistry*  lie 
was  made  president  ol  the  legislative  commission,  councillor  of 
state,  minister  for  Jbreign  atiairs,  with  tlie  presidency  of  live 
other  deijttrtments  of  the  government.  These  offices  he  re- 
tained till  his  dcAth,  which  took  place  in  1844,  when  he  was 
ninety  years  of  age,  having  retained  all  his  mental  faculties  to 
tlic  fa3t.  In  1832,  when  he  was  seventy-eight  years  of 
age,  he  nnuried  a  lady  of  a  noble  ikndly  of  his  native  town, 

Besides  the  wc^ks  already  mentioned,  Fossonibroni  pub- 
lished the  following  works  on  hydraulics  :  1.  *  Memoria  sopra  la 
Distribuzione  delle  Alluvioni  ;*  2,  Memoria  sulU  Ilcsiatenza ed 
Urto  dei  Flfiidl;'  3,  *  lllustrazione  di  un  Antieo  Documento 
relalivo  all'  originario  Ilap|>orto  trii  le  Aeque  deirAmo  e  della 
CkiamL/  1626;  4,  Memoria  sulia  llelaziono  trii  It?  Aequo 
\  diP'  Arno  e  quelle  della  Chiana/  1839.  In  these  last  (wo 
pipers  he  eiplaine^l  the  remarkable  change  that  has  taken 
j>kee  in  the  course  of  ages  in  the  tkclivity  of  ihe  bed  of 
the  Chiana,  which  iti  antient  times  afforded  a  water  com- 
munication lietwecn  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber.  [Anxo,  P.  C.J 
lie  al^o  adverted  to  the  danger  to  which  the  city  of  Florence 
•nd  the  surrounding  country  were  exposed,  in  consequence  of 
the  alluvial  dejiosits  which  are  earned  by  the  Chiana  and 
numerous  oiber  slrettma  into  the  Arao,  and  which  tend  to 


raise  tlic  bed  of  the  Arno ; 
Paludi  Pontine  /  6,  *  Memori 
marshy  district  of  Tuscany,  in  tlic  vaiity  t/i  tfi 
7,  *  Itclazione  sopra  rincanaiamento  di  un  Trwic 
Amo;'  8,  'Memoria  sulle  Maremiiie  Tosauufi 
moria  sopra  la  Inclinazione  ArtiBciale/  Fo 
numerous  other  memoirs  on  hydraulic  §iibj< 
edited  ;  ainong^  the  rest,  &  memoir  on  the  1 
for  the  Emf>cror  of  Austria,  which  Las 
works  which  are  now  in  progress  in  that  liuartt'r,  { 
memoir  for  Mehemet  Aii,  Pasha  of  Efrypt, « 
construction  of  a  basin  at  Alexandria,  ta 
wrote  several  treatises  on  mathematics  and 
othei-s  a  '  Saggio  sopra  il  Moto  deg^li  Anio 

jwrti ;'  a  treatise    *  Sonra  la  Misuni  delle     

another,  *  Sopra  la  Valutazione  delhi  Fona  c 
and  a   *  Memoria  sopra  il  Principio  delle  Vch; 
publislied  in  1796,  and  which  wai  highl/^^ 
grange,  Lacroix,  Laplace,  and  other  enuneor 

As  a  statesman^  Fossombroni  was  cnliehtj 
jtidieed.     Jealous  of  the  inde|iendeiioe  ol 
he  asserted  its  rights  upon  every  or^^^  -    ' 
occasionally  critical  |>eriod  of  hi> 
tained  the  freedom  of  commerce,  »,  «.v« 
butetl  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  he  ' 
tion  of  opinions,  and  he  strove  to  render  To 
a  paternal  but  enlightened  government.      His  tj- 
to  have  been  to  g:overu  witLout  busde  and  noisC)  I 
move  on  with  as  little  apparent  interference  as 
imrt  of  the  governing  jxkwers,  a  tBsk  in  which  J 
by  the  disposition  of  the  {x^ople,  the  so   "   ~ 
and  by  his  own  tcni|}cramcnt.     lie  may  ha 
by  some  for  being  too  tolerant,  and  by  ( 
bold  or  active  enough ;  but  in  these  inntti 
ought  to   lake  into  ctjnsideration  the  condtl 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  country.      On 
admitted  is,  that  under  Fossombroni's  admin 
has  been  the  happiest  country  in  Italy. 

(Mivista  Ligure^Bdid  other  Italian  journals  for  1 
munkatiomfrom  Italy,  iiad  the  works  of  Fo 
above.) 

FOSTER,  REV.  JOHN,  woa  bom  in  the 
Vorksliire.     At  an  early  age  he  attracted  tlio 
lute  Dr.  Fawcett,  hiq^tist  minister,  of  Heb 
Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  bv  whose  interest  t^ 
student  of  the  Baptist  college,  Bristol,  whcrei 
under  Dr.  Evans  and  idlerwards  under  Dr*  RyD 
he  had  completed  his  studied  he  beciime  a  pre 
a  course  ot  sevend  years  was  successively"  i 
various  places,  the  la&t  of  which  was  Dowc' 
He  then  relinquished  ihe  active  duties  of  a  ! 
the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  his  life  h 
ton,  near  Bristol,  chiefly  occupied  in  litoraryj 
preaching  only  occasionally.     He  was  for  oiL, 
quent  contributi>r  to  the  *  £clectie  Review/  m  1 
article  appeared  in  November,  1806,  and  his  last! 
183J).     lie  died  at  Stapleton,  Oct.  15,  1843. 

Foster's  reputation  as  an  author  is  chiefly  frtua 
*  Essays,*  which  were  first  publiiihed  in  I 
scries  of  lettersj  which,  tboiigli  intended  1 
really  a<!dressed  to  the  lady  who  s^ 
w  ife.  The  '  E^sa^ii '  are  on  tlic  f«>i 
a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  hiuisi  n  .  ^ 
Character ;'  3,  *  On  the  application  of  the  epithet] 
4,  *  On  some  of  the  Causes  by  which  Ev 
bus  been  rendered  nnucceptable  to  Pen 
Taste/  The  only  otiier  work  which  he  pub 
rate  form,  was  *■  An  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Po 
which  grew  out  of  tlie  to|jics  of  a  dlsconn 
public  anniversary  meeting  in  aid  of  the  Br 
School  Society,  and  which  he  afterwunl? 
volume  of  nioJerate  size.  To  tlie  1 
tributed  altogether  185  articles,  o: 
and  published  in  a  separate  Ibnn 
lectures,  edited  from  Fosters  notes 
Rylandj  is  sidd  to  be  in  tlic  eour&e  ui  jm  |>w 

John  Foster *s  writings  occujjy  only  a 
are  of  great  merit.     The  '  Essay  a '  have 
through  eighteen  editions,  and  tlieir  popi 
rather  increasing  dian  diniinishing.     Foster 
high  order,  elcar|  comprehensive,  and  of 
diiiptays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vari(     _ 
eharDu:ter,  draws  his  remarka  from  a  wide  esi< 


Tis  wcl!  m  a  large  acquaintance  with  Ixx^ks,  and 

e  from  party  views  or  sectartari  fot*lings.     JIU 

i  ufiborrowea,  his  morality  high  antl  pure,  and 

iws,  whether  relating  to  public  p>vernmeot  or  j*rivate 

iinh-iwriiU^nt,   iofty^  and  liberiil.     His  composi- 

•  t  naturaJ  and  graeerul  ;  it  lias  no  ap- 

II  modelled  on  the  style  of  any  other 

ways  seems  tt>  flow  with  the  unrestrained  eurrcnt 

is,  generally  with  a  tendency  tt>wards  exjjunsion^ 

eise,  nervous,  and  impressive. 

y  on  the  Evils  of  Populiiir  Ignomtiec'  consists  of 

|[^  ui'  argiiments  on  the  necessity  of  a  eomnrehensive 

f  of  rK>pidap  education.     It  is  very  powerfully  written. 

ic  of  the  editions  h  annexed  his  si^rrnon  in  defence  of 

m^5^sions,  wbicli  h  nnicfi  admired. 

eminently  qualified  for  a  reviewer,  as  Mell  as  an 

^  !'  strong  good  scnae,  bis  wide   range  of  know- 

I  k<jk3  and  observation,  his  perfect  indcpendenec  of 

I  of  sarcasm  as  well  as  of  euloy^y,  pure  taste^  and 

'v.  Jill  contributed  to  fit  him  for  sitting  in  judg- 

ircncral  literature. 

r  was  rather  above  the  middle  size,     Hii 

sas  liandsoQie  ai^d  striking.    His  social  character 

.iS  having  been  very  attractive.     His  range  of 

Loaver?ation  was  extensive,  embracing  not  only  such 

us  those  treated  of  in  his  w  ritings,  but  including  the 

which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  almost 

lent  of  antient  and  modem  literature, 
tan'*  Mfiffozine^  Jan,  1844  ;  Eclectic  lievkw^  Feb. 

TON,  JOHN.     The  name  of  this  architect,  who 
Ply  mouth  t  January  13thj  1842,  aged  sixty -nine,  is 
Tiv  r  .»Tmcrted  with  the  history  of  tnat  town  mid  its 
^  d,  where,  during  the  laat  thirty  ye^irs  of  his  life, 

A  very  extensive  practice,  and  executed  neiirly 
S  buildings  then  erectLd  at  Plymouth  and  Dcion- 

iy  Plymouth   Dock),  besides  various  general  im- 
tienii,   such  as  streets,   and  lines  of  tmiforndy  built 
■\  distinguished  by  the  name  of  *  Terraces/     Hence  he 
10  be  regurdeil  as  the  architect  jhiv  cJtccUence^  and  has 
eoiuplimented  by  the  title  of  the  *  Wren  of  Plymouth,' 
*  Wood'  [\V(K»D,  P.  C.l  would  have  been 
-nl.     That  he  did  much   for  the  general 
ict'  oi   i  IV mouth  and  the   places   in   its   vicinity,  is 
be   disputed :    be   ijitroduced   an   improved  style  of 
but  those  of  his  buildings  which  challenge  notice 
works  of  architecture  exhibit  little  more  than  a 
of  atyle^thoac  supcrticial  and  obvious  ruiiimcnts 
Qt  oneo  dtstinguish  one  style  from  another.     In 
meaning  of  the  tcnn,  he  himself  |Kissessed  no 
',  applied   to  the  works  of  an  artist,  stifk  presumes 
iviuuaUtv  aJid  geoendity  of  expression  in  that  jtarti- 
;e  ot  his  art  which  is  eni])loyed  by  him  ;  whereas 
B  Greek  was  little  more  than  the  neutralization  of 
followed  in  literdl  triiniK.Ti[Jt9  from  it  witli  resiiect  to 
miion,  columns,  and  a  few  details,  but  essentially  un< 
or  Dieudo-Greck,  in  regard  to  general  character.    Uis 
iJiat  style  are  however  characteristic  of  their  time, 
to  show  what  was  admired  in  this  country  as  genuine 
dassiea]  architecture  duriug  the  early  part  of  the 
fentury,  when  fovr-colmuned  Parthenons  withottt  sculp- 
arni  iPith  sash-windows  were  hailed  as  marvels  wortliy  of 
it^'lf.     When   compareti   with   many  things  of  the 
p»  even  in  tlie  metroMliSj  Poulston's  Greek  ought  to 
as  being  very  good  ;    indeed,  the  eriticii<m   which 
the  Post-Otfi(?e  in  London  as  a  ehissical   and  chaste 
of  nrehitecture,  may   without  scru[>Ie  profess  quite  as 
iion  for  the  ta<^'ade  of  the  Royal  Hotel  at  Ply- 
especially  as  the  luttur  has  an  octostyle  portico, 
|k'  \h*'  iAt\or  i^  only  hcxa^tyle.     The  general  resemblance 
!  two  buildiugs  is  reomrkable,  for  not  only  might  they 
}  for  being  the  work  of  the  same  architect,  but  for  slightly 
1  variations  of  the  same  design.    The  coincidence  how- 
-no  more   than   a  very  imtural  one,  the  same  very 
stem  of  composition  being  adopted  for  both — that 
coiummatiim  is  made   the  centre   of    what,   l>eing 
[Airrti.AB,  P.  C.  S.],  is  characterized  solely  by /e/w*- 
At  all  events,  no  suspicion  of  plagiarism  can  attach 
foulston,  as  his  building  was  erected  belbre  the  other. 
7 ith  the  exception  of  Soaiie  and  Laiog,  Foulston  was  the 
ng  his  contemporaries  who  publishiHl  designs  of 
_  .  executetl  by  him.     The  eoUeclion  was  at  tirst 
i  iifl  intimded  to  consist  of  200  pktes^  in  4  volumes, 


4to. ;  but  it  appeared,  in  1838,  in  a  single  volume,  witl 
plates  in  lithographic  outline,  executed  in  a  far  more  hard 
and  fojmal  th»n  tasteful  manner.  Aa  architectural  illustra* 
lion,  the  work  is  n^nmrkably  full  and  precise,  even  super- 
abundantly so,  many  of  the  drawings  consisting  only  of  details 
of  Doric  atid  Ionic  orders  of  the  pUinest  descnpiron,  as  if 
lessons  of  that  kind  Merc  needed,  or  not  to  be  found  in  a 
hundred  elementary  w<*rks.  Yet,  though  no  fewer  than 
forty -seven  plates  are  devoted  to  a  single  edifice,  comprising 
the  Royal  llotel  and  Theatre,  there  is  neither  section  nor 
view  to  give  any  idea  of  the  theatre  itself,  but  only  draw- 
ings explanatory  of  the  carj>i:'ritry  and  coustruction  of  the 
stage.  However,  thut  pubficatiou  enables  us  to  do  what, 
highly  desirable  as  it  is,  is  generally  most  difficult  of  aceom- 
phshnient  in  architectural  biogrniihy,  to  give  a  tolerably  full 
and  accurate  list  of  Foulston  s  buildings.  At  Plymouih  :— 
Royal  Hotel  and  Theatre,  begun  1811,  Grecian  Ionic  •  Ex- 
ch  aji  ge ,  1813;  A  thena:  um ,  181849,  G  re  dan  D  ori  c ;  St. 
Andrew's  Chapel,  1823;  Public  Library.  Devonprt  :— 
Town  Hall,  1821-2,  Grecian  Doric;  Civil  and  Militarj*  Li- 
brary, 1823,  Egjptian;  Mount  Zion  Chapl,  1 823-4/ Hin- 
doo ;  Column,  1824,  Grecian  Doric,  Tavistock,  Old  Abbey 
Buildings  re storcii,  1829.  Torquay,  Public  BulI-ro<im,  1839. 
Bodmin,  Cornwall  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  1818.  Besides 
the  fibove,  which  conslitute  his  edited  dcsitms,  Foulston  ex- 
ecuted several  other  buildings,  public  as  well  as  jirivate,  in* 
eluding  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  (lOtnic,  and  Edgecundie  Place,  at 
Stonehousc  ;  St.  Michaers  Terrace,  Stoke  Damerell ;  liel- 
mont  House ;  and  various  villus  and  cottages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stoke,  and  in  other  fiarts  of  tlie  county.  Greatly 
as  he  seems  to  have  prided  himself  ui^wii  the  correctnc&s  and 
purity  of  his  taste  in  cltLSiiical  architecture^  Foulston  was  by 
no  means  disjwscd  to  confine  himself  to  the  Grecian  style, 
for  he  attempte^l  every  style  in  its  turn,  Egyptian  and 
Hindoo  not  excepted,  and  even  that  of  Sriane  included,  St, 
Andrew's  Chafjel  being  so  truthful  a  sjiniple  of  Soane's  style, 
that  it  might  very  \s ell  jiass  for  the  produetion  of  Sir  John 
Soane  himself  in  the  very  extreme  of  his  peculiar  manner. 
The  fact  is,  Foulston  seems  to  have  discovered  that  he  had 
exhausted  all  his  stock  of  ideas  for  Grecian  designs  after  em- 
ploying that  style  for  some  of  his  princijial  works.  It  wouhl 
not  do  to  repeat  Grecian  Doric  and  Ionic  porticoes,  and  those 
mere  monoprostyle  ones,  iJcrjH?tually,  es[>ecially  in  contiguous 
buildings,  and  tliis,  no  cioubt,  determined  him  not  only  to 
have  recomrse  to  other  and  widely  diflbreiU  styles,  but  occa- 
sionally to  bring  tluMo  together  in  direct  contrast  w  ith  each 
other,  as  at  Devonjiort,  where  in  the  Town-Hall,  Column, 
Library,  and  Chaptd,  he  clujitered  together  into  one  gioup 
Grecian,  Egyptian,  and  Hindoo,  the  two  last  of  a  very  spurious 
kind,  one  ot*  them  being  evidentlv  borrowed  from  the  build* 
ing  in  Piccadilly,  while  lor  the  Hindoo  there;  seems  to  be 
no  better  authority  than  the  architect's  so  naming  it.  The 
two  first-mentioned  structures  are,  ou  the  contrary,  highly 
creditable  to  Foulston*s  tiiste  :  the  Town-Hall  presents  a 
Doric  tetrastyle  (forming  the  entire  front),  pUecd  as  a  mono- 
prostyle  to,  or  in  advance  of,  a  deeply  recessed  loggia,  witliin 
which  is  a  flight  of  steps  (not  ho«  ever  extending  tlie  whole 
width  of  the  recess)  leading  up  to  die  d<x)r,  whvch  is  placed 
U|K)n  a  sort  of  landing,  and  which  is  the  only  a|)enurc  within 
the  jwrtico,  there  being  fortunately  no  windows.  Though 
without  more  pretensions  to  design  than  mtUiy  other  things  of 
tlie  kind  that  have  been  erected  all  over  the  country,  the 
Devonport  Column  stands  with  an  air  of  very-  unusual  dignity, 
not  merely  stilted  upon  a  jwdcstal  borrowed  from  the  broken 
stylolmtes  of  Roman  and  Italian  aichitecture,but  rearing  itself 
u[>on  a  lofty  suli&tructure  of  masonry,  the  whole  being  on  a 
higher  level  thaji  the  |>avcment  of  the  street.  Yet  we  suppose 
the  Royal  Hotel  at  rlvmouth  gtnenilly  pa.^e-i  lor  Foulston  s 
chef  d autre,  it  being  Lis  largest  building— one  rivalling  the 
post-office  at  London  in  *iie,  as  well  as  reaerabling  It  iu  de- 
sign ;  for  the  I'ly mouth  structure  mciisures  2GS  by  21 S  t'cct, 
the  otlier  390  by  130  feet,  and  therefore  it  is  even  soraevijiat 
larger  in  plan,  the  respeetivo  areas  being  68,424  and  50,700 
square  feet.  It  is  also,  like  the  London  one,  an  insulated  edi- 
fice ;  but  unfortunateiy  the  principal  front,  with  its  Ionic 
octastyle,  faces  the  north,  and  consetjucntly,  as  that  portico  is 
only  a  aim  pic  mouoprostvle  not  even  a>cess<L'd,  it  produces  com- 
paratively little  etlect,  the  sun  very  seldom  striking  upon  it. 
There  are  two  otlier  |>ortieoes  to  the  same  building,  both  of 
them  Ionic  tetrastyle,  and  pbced  hi  the  siune  front ;  hut  as  it 
happens  to  be  the  east  one,  they  again  have  not  the  advantage 
of  much  Hur* ;  besides  which,  that  facade  makes  no  composi- 
tion, there  being  no  central  feature  between  the  two  porticoea, 
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nor  are  they  «o  placed  ss  to  form  the  cxtremitiea  of  the  gene- 
ral mass. 

There  IS  a  portrait  of  Foulstorii  apparently  n  stronpr  Hke- 
ncia^  prefised  to  tlie  al>ove-mentioned  colleetion  of  his  de- 
signs. 

FOUQUIERA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  plants  bel^>n^ing 
to  Lin41«y*s  ssTicarpouji  proup  of  poly  petal  oiisE3to;rens.  The 
spceies  arc  trees  or  shmbs,  with  entire  oblong-  fle^liy  elos- 
teied  leaves  seated  m  the  axil  of  a  spine  or  a  cushion,  with 
scarlet  flovvers  arrjingod  in  a  tnmiinal  spike  or  jjaniclc.  The 
Be  puis  are  five,  imbrleiUed,  ovate^  or  roundish  ;  the  petals  5, 
rrpular,  eOTubined  in  a  lonp;  tidje,  arising;  from  the  bottom  of 
tko  tonis  or  calyx  ;  the  stamens  10  or  12,  arising:  from  the 
Bume  line  as  the'  petals,  but  distinct  from  them,  exsertcii ;  the 
anibers  2-celled  ;  the  ovary  superior,  sessile ;  the  style  filifonn, 
trifid;  the  ovylcs  mimerons;  the  eapule  5-eoniered,  3-celled, 
3-volvcd  ;  the  valves  lK*arin|r  the  dissef>inients  in  the  mithlle  ; 
the  5i"eds  in  prt  abortive^  compressed,  winged,  affixed  to  the 
axis ;  the  embryo  strait,  in  the  centre  of  thin  fleshy  albumen  ; 
the  cotrledons  fiat»  This  order  was  separated  by  De  Can- 
do!le  from  Portulacc®  for  the  following  reasons :- — '  1,  bc- 
oinsc  the  j*cla!s  were  in  a  long  tube  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  gsiirtoi>ctalous  Crasj^ulacese ;  2,  because  the  capsule 
consists  of  three  loeulicidal  cells,  that  is  to  say,  which  M'pa- 
rate  (hroitgh  the  middle,  forming  three  septiferous  valves; 
and^  3,  because  the  embrj^o  is  straight,  witt  fiat  cotyledons, 
and  stationed  in  the  centre  of  tJeshy  albumen/  (Lindlcy, 
JV^at.  S^stetit.)  In  the  structure  of  their  flowers  Fout|uierarffi 
resemble  Cra55ulacea? ;  and  in  the  character  of  their  fruit, 
Loasaeeae,  Tomeracea?,  and  Stackhousiaccae. 

There  are  only  two  genera  comprehended  in  this  order : 
Foftquiera^  named  after  Dr,  Peter  Edward  Foucjuicre,  a  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  ni  Paris ;  Bronnia^  named  m  honour  of 
Ilcnry  George  Broun,  who  ha.s  written  on  leguminous  plants* 
Each  of  thei*c  genera  has  a  single  species :  both  plants  are 
natives  of  Mexico.     Of  their  properties  little  is  known» 

F,  formosa  is  a  showy  shnio,  and  may  be  growii  in  a  light 
rich  soil,  and  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  will 
root  freely  in  »and  under  a  hand-glass  in  heat.  Bronnia  has 
been  referred  by  some  botanists  to  Tamariencea?. 

(Lindley,  Nahtral  Si/slem ;  Burnett,  OuiUnes  (xf  Botany  ; 
Don,  Gardeji£r*s  Dictmtary.y 

FOURIER,  CHARLES,  was  bom  at  Besan^on  in 
Franche-Comtfi,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1772:  he  died  at  Paris 
on  the  10th  of  October »  1837,  in  his  sixty*sixth  year.  He 
lived  and  died  a  bachelor. 

lie  was  the  son  of  Charles  Fourier,  a  merchant  and  magis- 
trate (juge  conaulHire)  of  the  city  of  Besanr^on,  who  died 
when  i  ourier  was  in  his  ninth  yt^r,  lea^ving  a  widow  with  a 
family  of  four  children,  and  a  pro[)erty  of  about  eight  thou- 
amd  pounds.  Fourier  was  the  youngest  child  and  the  only 
Km.  The  property  was  divided  into  five  parts ;  two-fifths 
being  anjiortioned  to  him,  and  one^fifth  to  each  of  his  sisters, 
Founcr  s  sisters  married  well,  and  have  left  large  families. 

After  completing  his  studies  mt  Bcean^on  and  Dijon,  Fou- 
rier was  placeil  in  a  commercial  house  at  Rouen,  where  he 
remained  a  short  time,  and  then  removed  to  Lyon,  in  the  year 
179U,  \^hen  the  French  Revolution  was  fommeucing.  It 
was  a  must  eventful  period.  New  philosophies  and  theories 
were  almost  annually  tried  experimentally,  and  found  deficit 
entj  notwithstanding  their  plausibility,  Fourier,  though 
young,  was  led  to  think  of  principles  and  causes;  social  evils 
and  their  remedies ;  the  horrors  of  convulsive  anarch)^  and 
all  the  aberrations  of  [diilosophy  which  then  distracted  his 
unhappy  country*  He  reflected  long  and  deeply  on  thcjse 
subjects,  in  the  midst  of  his  commercial  oecu|MitJons,  ami  ex- 
perience confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  something  must  be 
radictdly  wrong,  to  cause  so  much  injustice  and  antagonism  in 
society,  lie  s  In  d  ied  in  uch ,  and  ma  de  h  i  ms  e  I  f  acq  uai  n  ted  w  i  th 
the  principles  and  theories  of  all  the  leading  parties.  From 
them  he  turned  to  real  science  in  iL^  various  branches ;  tra- 
velled much  to  gain  experience^  and  laboured  constantly  with 
various  feelings  of  alternate  fear  and  hope,  to  discover  the 
cnu<c  of  social  misery,  and  an  efficient  remedy.  For  years 
he  laboured  un^uccessfiillv^  though  not  without  increasing  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  His  studies  were 
to  somR  extent  retarded  also  by  the  necessity  of  devoting  a 
j>oriion  of  his  time  to  bnsincss.  By  the  decree  of  the  National 
Convention,  August  23,  179iJj  Fourier  was  eompellcfl  to  enter 
the  army,  and  was  drafted  into  the  Rth  rt^giment  of  *  Chas- 
seurs li  Cheval/  which  jointed  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  where  Fourier  remainp<l  about  two  years  ;  not  with* 
otit  profiting  by  all  that  could  be  learned  of  scientific  evolu- 


tions, OS  bis  writmgf  mdleMtCf  wben 
exercises  and  the  disciplines  of  edti€*tioii, 
attention  to  the  theory  of  musle  durtng 
ihe  army  ;  but  his  health  bc^an  to  sink 
release  in  January,   1795,      In    1799  He 
a  commercial  bouse  at  Mantcille,  iind  be  had 
otwration  of  submerging  a  considcmble  qi 
night  in  order  to  avoid  the  veogcancc  of  the 
suffering  from  scarcity  of  bread  in  the 
The  yi  heat  which  was  thus  thrown  into 
had  been  Bfjoiled  by  being  kept  loo  long,  in. 
the  scarcity  and  raise  the  price.     The 
been  so  gc^ncral  in  the  country,  thai  the 
many  parts  were  suiering  from  famine  an 
occurred,  and  Fourier  was  more  impraMd 
awful  state  of  social  and  coromercml   and  ^ 
which  deranged  thegenemi  economy  of  civilised 
mind  bad  been  already  fixed  upon  the  f^iroblem 
years,  but  the  first  discovery  of  general  imj 
doubted  certainty  was  made  soon  after  this 
in  1799. 

In  1800  he  passed  some  months  in  Paris, 
to  Lyon,  where  he  published  articles  in  thenennp 
were  noticed  by  the  government  for  their  remu! 
nesj*  and  extensive  range  of  thought.  One  of  t| 
published  in  the  *  Bulletin  de  Lyon,'  in  ISOSp 
'  Continental  Triumvirate,*  attracted  the  attenti 
leon,  who  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  about 
nothing  further  occurred,  Fourier  had  to  walk 
tails  of  his  plana,  and  years  elapsed  before  tl 
ciently  mature  for  publication.  Meanwhile  he 
as  a  commercial  agent,  and  only  known  to 
which  he  moved  as  a  man  remarkable  for  km 
geogmphy  and  general  statistics.  In  convi 
intimate  actiuaintance  he  had  mentioned  maiijr< 
ncctcd  with  his  new  discovervT  and  they  tt  ' 
him  to  commence  publishing  before  be  bad 
secondary  combinations  of  deta.L  To  sal* 
he  issued  a  Pros|>cctus,  in  which  his 
broadly  stated,  but  without  an  attempt  at 
Tin?  Prospectus  was  a  small  octavo  volume,  pal 
at  Leipdgi  according  to  the  title-page,  but  '*' 
lielievc  that  it  was  printed  and  pobltsbed 
feigned  place  of  publication  and  without 
in  order  to  avoid  tne  censorship  of  Napoir 

This  Prospectus  was  intended  to  ann( 
of  his  new  discovery  in  a  series  of  eight 
published  by  subscription,  and  eoniraen< 
cient  number  of  isubscribers  had  sent  in  thcif 
work  w  as  entitled  *  Th<5oric  des  Quatre  Mi 
Degrinecs  Gcni^rales/     It  is  the  strangest 
of  all  his  works,  though  merely  given  as  a  _ 
ment  of  his  theory.      Surjiriso  and  wonder 
effects  which  it  prfxJuccd  on  those  who  remd  if 
public  writers  who  reviewed  it.     It  was  too  st 
lical  to  excite  the  interest  of  general  readcn, 
noticed   by  a  few  persons  in  the  neighl 
sunk  into  oblivion,  without  a  dojien  copies 

After  publishing  this  voluminous  *  rr 
of  the  cardinal  movements,  Fourier  remained 
without  publishing  the  continuation  of  his 
it  appeared   in  1808,  be  became  aware  o 
tions  and  omissions  in  the  leading  theorems, 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation.      A  dozwi  eoj 
sold,  at  most,  perhaps,  l>esides  what  be  had  giv 
vatc  friends  or  sent  to  be  reviewed  by  public  *" 
thing  therefore  happened  to  bring  Fourier  or 
public  notice.     He  continued  quietly  his  stodi^ 
tude  of   private    life,   interrupted   only  by  Wi 
pursniti.     Ue  passed  a  portion  of  the  fol' 
m  Switzerland ;  his  general  residence  hoi 
for  some  years  aften^ards. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1812,  Fourier *i 
Besancon,  where  she  had  always  lived* 
religious,  and  desirous  that  her  son  should 
been  much  alarmed  at  his  new  Uieoriea,  fi 
be  leading  him  away  from  his  religions  ortbodoi 
however  satisfied  with  hi»  intentions  and  bis  es 
she  died  in  peace. 

Fotiricr*s  portion  of  the  property  which  sbe 
come  of  900  francs  a-year,  and  that  wm  nearly  all 
urxiti  l>ei!:ides  his  earnings  as  an  ogeut  for 
Hestdl  continued  therefore  in  his  mcrcaiktile 
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'  ftlmown  of  hif  h&bits  or  his  movements  from  1808  to 

except  ft  few  incidents  mentioned   by  hfoiself,  i*hidi 

I  to  s4ippo5e  that  he  was  much  afaeorbcd  in  study.     In 

'  hJa  an  published  MSS,  he  says^  in  rcferencf;  to  the  lon^ 

tliicli  eUpied  between  hb  first  and  second  publics- 

W93  well  that  I  deferred  the  piblication  of  my 

r  it  was  not  until    1814  that  I  discovered  the  prin- 

laws  of  cqailibriuin   in  combined  associative  hannonj» 

"  er  branches  of  transcendental    ibeon-.      It  was    not 

'  year  1810  that  1  discovered  the  poasibiJity  of  orgmn- 

"atiire  unity  without  dttturbbg  the  present  laws  of 

^  oommernal  duties  had  always  tire  vented  me  from 
that  undivided  attention  to  my  aiseovery  which  its 
►  detaik  rcquinpd.  The  stagnation  however  in  which 
B^t«  at&irs  were  plunged  by  the  political  events  of 
1815  induced  me  to  retire  from  business  and  devote 
cxclusitely  to  study.  In  1816  I  commenced  the 
^on  of  materiab!  for  publication,  but  the  problems  to 
Ived  were  so  diveraiiied  and  numerous^— the  subject  so 
—that  I  could  not  succeed  in  bringing  them  wjihin 
\  of  an  ordinary  book.  Twelve  months  were  lost  in 
:  to  condense  the  matter  and  improve  the  p!an  of  distri- 
At  letigtli  I  fixed  upon  a  plan  of  partial  fnihlication, 
contained  al)out  one-quarter  of  the  whole  theory,  but 
ent  for  all  purposes  of  practiod  assocmtion  on  a  simple 

the  Hmndred   Ihys  of  N«poleon*s  reign  Fourier 

^  at  the  head  of  the  statistical  department  of  the 

.    or  provincial  gtjvcmment  of  Lvon,  by  hig  namc- 

i  Count  Fourier,  but  after  the  second  restoration  of  the 

finnily  everything  was  changed  again,  and  Fourier 

Lyon  to  Tallissieu  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  to 

i  winter  in  hb  sister's  family.     From  Tallissieu  he 

Belley  to  reside  with  his  other  sister,  and  there  he 

from  1815  until   1821,  otx-upicd  eiclosively  in  pre- 

[the  MS.  of  his  future  publication. 

no  one  had  seriously  thought  of  Fourier's  idcar 
l^idi^,  but  in   1814  a  copy  of  lib  first  volume  fell 
Jly  into  the  hands  of  M.  Just  Muiron,  of  Besan^on, 
i  of  studious  habits  and  liigh  standing  in  the  pro- 
administration  of  Franche-ComtOt  and  also  proprietor 
iing  provincial  newspaper,  *  L*Im{iartialde  Besancon/ 
views  of  Fourier's  theory  announced  in  that  volume 
I  deep  impression  on  Mtiiron,  who  wrote  immwUfttely 
'  to  obtain  more  information  on  the  subject.   This 
;  corrcgpondence  and  an  interview,  which  tended 
fuiron  m  the  high  opinion  he  had  first  conceived 
I  the  author  and  his  theory.     After  a  due  consideration 
jirincinles  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Fourier^ 
'noin  ne  gmthered  ample  information  on  all   points  of 
Muirou  became  the  iotimale  friend  and  the   fimt 
'iple  of  Fourier,     lie  became  more  aniious  than 
_.  iself  to  have  the  theory  completely  published,  and 
)k  to  furnish  a  jtart  of  the  lunds  for  the  expense  of 
ip,  as  *oon  as  th?  manuscripts  could  be  made  ready  for 
'^.     Fourier  sold  a  |>art  of  his  littie  projierty  to  defhiy 
t  of  the  expense  of  printing.      The  correspondence 
Muiron  ond  Fourier  became  frcfiueut.      It  is  an  in- 
ng  hislury  of  Fourier's  opinions  anil  pursuit*!  during  the 
■<  Qf  hi5  studious   rctiremenl  from    1815  to   182L     The 
of  Fouricr*8  theorj'   was  written  during  this  perifMl^ 
■I    not  more  than  one-fourth  of  it  has  ever  Ix^en  puh- 
-    the  rest  remains  in  MSS,  unpublished  at  the  present 
The  MSS.  were  bequeathed   by  Fourier  to  his  first 
^  Muiron^  and  are  now  def>ositcd  in  the  private  lihrury  of 
Wanstcrian  School  of  Science,  at  Paris.    The  writer  was 
tted  to  peruse  them  during  the  summer  months  of  1843. 
interestinj;  documents  treat  however  cliiefly  on   cofi- 
jr,  psydjology,  analogy,  and  other  very  abstruse  sub- 
^^hich  are  not  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
*  wne  of  his  letters  to  Muiron  he  says,  '  I   have  posi- 
lailed,  after  fourteen  yearn*  repeated  application,  to  solve 

Kiem  of  Passional  Diffraction.'     This,  in  the  language 
Wf  is  the  principle  of  prophetic  inspiration.     It  is  lui 
question,  but  we  may  give  it  one  short  |>aragTapb  of 
ition. 

We  compare  the  light  of  Revelation  from  the  s^piritual 

^f  the  universe  on  the  eye  »if  the  mind,  with  the  light  of 

itaral  lun  on  the  eye  of  the  body,  we  shall  have  the 

analogy  bewcen   the  two,  in   harmony  with   the  lon- 

of  Fourier.     There  an?  three  modes  of  action  in  the 

of  natural   light:    Refractmi^   Rfifiection^  and 


Diffraethn,  In  the  sphere  of  Revelitioo,  or  the  trans- 
mission of  spiritual  light  to  the  mind  of  man,  Nature  b  the 
great  fact  o!  undoubted  divine  origin,  which  reflects  to  the 
eye  of  the  inquiring  mind  the  laws  of  God,  which  it  reveals 
in  its  stupendous  harmony.  The  mind  of  man  itself,  which 
b  of  di%'ine  origin  also,  b  the  power  which  refrucU  or 
divides  the  rays  of  mental  light  into  their  magic  beauty 
of  variety  and  colour.  Diffraction  is  a  miied  mode  of 
nction  bMPtween  refraction  and  reflection  ;  and  prophetic 
inspiration  is  a  mixed  mode  of  mental  revcbtion,  teritten  in 
words  similar  to  human  verbalism,  and  rtfleding  divine 
wisdom  just  like  Nature,  but  participating  in  the  character- 
istic peculiarities  of  both ;  inasmuch,  as  it  is  partly  reflective 
without  explanation,  like  Nature;  and  partly  refractive  and 
explanatory,  like  the  word  of  man.  It  is  that  mental  or 
*  passional  diffraction,'  which  Fourier  could  not  find  until 
he  came  to  look  for  it  in  sacred  prophecy,  which  he  did 
before  he  published  his  *  New  Industrial  \Vorld '  in  1829. 
In  the  following  letter  to  Muiron,  we  shall  find  hb  reason  for 
not  coming  to  it  earlier.  Up  to  that  period  it  is  evident  that 
he  had  ctmsidted  only  two  sources  of  diviiie  authority  and  re- 
velation, the  human  afleetions  and  universal  nature. 7 

*  Belley,  Febmtiy  SOth,  1818. 
.  ♦  .  ,  *  Whit  is  the  use  of  lookmg  backwards  always,  and 
reasoning  about  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  suffering,  when  it  is 
manifest  beyond  a  doubt  thnt  both  exist  and  pn^ss  i^ith  all 
their  weight  upon  humanity  ?  It  is  better  to  look  forv  ard  to 
find  the  remedy,  and  reason  on  the  necessity  of  its  exbteiice 
firom  the  nature  of  the  following  attrilmtes  of  God  ; — 

1,  *  Universality  of  Providence. 

2,  ^  Unity  of  System. 

3,  *  Economy  of  Principles, 

*  If  God's  providence  be  universal,  of  which  we  cannot  doubt. 
He  must  have  provided  a  law  of  social  harmony  and  justice, 
and  il  is  our  duty  to  seek  that  law. 

*  If  there  be  unity  in  the  system  of  nature,  the  principle  of 
aitrnction^  which  rules  the  material  world,  must  also  be  the 
principle  of  humiony  in  the  passional  or  social  world. 

*  If  economy  in  principles  of  action  be  the  bw  of  divine 
harmony  in  everj^  other  sphere,  it  must  be  so  also  in  human 
society;  and  all  eitperience,  as  well  as  science,  proves  thai 
association  b  the  source  of  all  economy  in  social  industry.* 

In  April  1821,  Fourier,  having  prepared  his  MS,  for  the 
press y  went  to  reside  at  Bc«an9on  to  superintend  the  printing 
of  his  work,  which  was  dbtributed  in  nme  volumes  under  the 
following  heads  :*— 

1,  *lhc  atwtract  principles  of  Passional  Attraction,  and 
their  partial  application  to  Industrial  Association.*  2,  '  Fami- 
liar Synthesis  of  the  Principles  of  Attraction,  and  their 
equilibrium  in  practice/  3,  *  The  Analysis  of  Man's  phy- 
sical,  moral,  and  mental  Nature,  individually  and  collectively, 
with    regard   to   Individual   Variety  and    Univeraal    Unity** 

4,  '  McthodicaLl   Svnthesb,   and    Transcendental   Theory*  * 

5,  Commercial  Duplicity,  and  Ruinous  Competition.*  6,  *  The 
False  Development  of  Human  Nature,  and  a  regular  Analysis 
and  Synthesis  of  False  Development  in  Univeml  Nature  as 
an  exceptiofi  to  Universal  Harmony/  7,  *  UniverBal  Ana- 
logy and  Ilhistrations  of  Cosmogony.'  8,  •  The  Scientific 
Theory  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul/  9,  *  Dictionwy  of 
Contents,  References,  &c.  &c.  of  (he  whole  Work/ 

Kuch  of  these  volumes  contains  lietween  five  and  six  him- 
dred  closely  printed  large  octavo  pages ;  but  the  first  and 
second  only^  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  others,  were  printed 
and  published  in  1822,  under  the  title  of  a  *  Treati5«  on 
Domestic  and  Agricultural  Association/  The  other  seven 
volumes  still  remain  in  manuscript,  and  unpuliliFhed  for  two 
reasofis  :  first,  liecause  the  friends  of  Fourier  could  not  aflbrtl 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  printing  them  in  1822  ;  and  secondly, 
l>ecause  Fourier  and  his  friends  have  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  incur  the  exjwnse  of  publbhiug  the  transcendental  spccu* 
latLvo  |Kirt  of  the  theory  before  the  practical  part,  already 
published,  has  become  more  generally  tnown  ana  admitted. 

The  title  of  the  whole  work,  we  are  informed  by  Fourier, 
in  his  preface  to  tJiese  two  volumes,  shoula  Iwt  *  Theory  of 
Universal  Unity;'  but  as  tliese  two  volumes  relate  chiefly  to 
the  practical  science  of  domestic  and  agrieultund  association, 
he  has  given  them  that  title  only.  The  tfecond  edition^  how* 
ever,  of  his  works,  published  in  1841  by  the  Phalansterian 
School  at  Paris,  is  eniiticd  ^Theory  of  Universal  Un  y/ 
The  first  edition  consisted  of  one  thousand  copies,  and  baa 
been  suid  off  between  the  years  1822  and  1842. 

In   this  work  Fourier  professes  to  teach  the   science 
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Bflfiociatlve  unity,  by  which  the  produce  of  social  mtluslry 
may  be  increased  from  three  to  s<^.vpn  fold,  and  the  economy 
of  general  and  individtiiil  cxpemJitiirc  improved  ten -fold  ;  so 
that  the  practind  advantages  of  associrttion  to  all  classes  of 
society  would  be  ag  thirty  to  one^  and  more  in  many  in- 
f^tanees,  coinjiared  with  the  pre&ont  stale  of  thinijs.  Miniy  of 
his  statement'?  are  exree<lin«^Iy  sini|de  ami  convincing ;  but 
lo  miutcr  his  whole  theory  of  universal  science  would 
iTqnire  more  time  and  mentid  aippli cation  than  tlie  study  of 
alt  the  branch cs  of  mathematics.  This  i^  proljahly  the  reason 
why  his  writings  arc  solitde  known  and  undcrstocxl  by  general 
readers. 

In  November,  1822,  Fourier's  two  large  volumes  were  com- 
pleted^ and  he  went  to  Paris  to  have  them  advertised,  re- 
viewed, and  sold  if  possible.  Here  he  was  disappointed. 
Few  of  the  reviewers  noticed  his  work,  Ix-cuuse  he  had  no 
influence  with  the  Utc rary  cliques  of  that  city,  and  those  who 
mentioned  it  said  little  more  than  that  it  waa  a  voluminous 
and  aliiitruse  pnKluction. 

After  wailing  twelve  months  to  have  his  book  reviewed, 
without  obtainiog  any  notice  from  the  press  beyond  the  mere 
mention  of  '  voluminous  abstruseness,'  Fourier  published  a 
nummary  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  in  (he  ho[>e  of 
obtaining  a  more  favourable  and  detailed  review.  Here  again 
ho  was  disappointed.  He  was  a  stranger  in  Paris,  and  with- 
out frieiida  of  influence.  Ho  .«cnt  his  work  to  many  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  time,  ?nch  as  Benjamin  Constant  and 
others,  but  those  who  were  j»olite  enough  to  acknowledge  the 
pre«:ent,  alleged  their  mnltifarious  occupations  as  a  reason  for 
not  having  time  to  rend  the  book. 

Unabh'  to  continue  the  expensive  residence  of  Paris,  and 
pmeiviug  that  without  more  influence  ho  could  not  succeed 
with  the  reviewers  to  obtain  a  projier  notice  of  his  works^ 
Fourier  retunied  to  Lyon  in  the  month  of  March,  1825, 
where  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  accept  the  oflxce  of 
cashier  in  a  commercial  house,  at  a  sahiry  of  twelve  hundred 
francs  a  year.  In  the  meantime  his  book  bad  been  rend  by 
some  inquiring  minds  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  af]<l  a 
few  influential  persons  became  ^irofessed  diiiciples.  In  the 
dummer  of  1825,  M.  Grea,  a  gentleman  of  large  property, 
invitcfl  Fourier  to  bis  country  residence  at  the  chatciiu  of 
Rotnlier,  nejir  Lons-le-Sau!nier,  where  he  was  anxiotis  that 
Fourier  should  remain  and  w'rite  a  more  elementary  work  for 
general  readers,  Fourier  complied  with  die  request,  and 
commenced  his  compendium,  but  did  not  then  comj>letc  it.  He 
returned  to  Lyon  for  a  short  time,  and  in  January,  1826,  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  nearly  twn  years.  In  July,  1828 
he  went  again  to  Oesan<^wi  to  print  the  eompendiura  to  his 
thetiry,  which  was  puhlished  early  in  1831:^  under  I  he  title, 
of  '  The  New  Industrial  World  ;*  a  lar*ge  m'tavo  volume  of 
600  pages,  and  the  mo^t  met!ujdical  imd  elemenlarj^  of  all 
hi*  works.  In  this  volume  he  has  devoted  a  long  and  ela- 
borate chapter  to  the  *  Confirmation  of  associative  principles 
from  the  (tospcL*  From  1822  he  appears  to  have  studied 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  devout  attention,  and  to  have 
altered  his  mind  with  regani  to  the  influence  of  their  authority 
in  corroboration  of  his  science. 

During  the  time  of  his  last  visit  to  Besan^on,  his  native  city, 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  his  *  New  Industrial  World/ 
he  resided  in  the  house  of  a  lady,  Ma<lame  Clarissa  Vigoureux, 
who  hud  recently  become  a  convert  to  bis  views,  and  who  has 
since  then  devoted  her  whole  fortune  to  the  propagation  of  his 
theory. 

In  March^  1829,  Fourier  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  permanently.  His  conqwudium  was  treated 
by  the  press  with  the  same  indiflcrence  and  silence  as  the 
larger  work  of  18*22,  and  his  name  remained  imknown  to  the 
public  until  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  1830,  when  the  Si. 
Simonians  in  Paris  began  lo  attract  general  attention  by  their 
eloquence  and  eccentricity.  As  this  new  sect  professed  to 
take  an  interest  in  social  industry  and  eombinative  unity, 
Fourier  sent  a  copy  of  his  works  to  each  of  their  learlers, 
ofli!ring  to  assist  them  in  organizing  practical  associations,  if 
they  were  wiihng  to  avail  thcnwelves  of  his  tljcory.  He  had 
made  the  same  ofler  to  the  English  Socialists  some  years 
before  ■  but  bis  ofter  of  assistance  was  treated  with  polite  in- 
difierenee  by  Imth  the  English  and  tiie  French  sects  of  six-iul 
innovators.  They  believed  their  own  theories  superior  to  his, 
and  declined  the  aid  of  his  proflTered  instruction.  This  treat- 
menl  soured  Fourier's  minJ  against  both  parties,  antl  be  re- 
solved to  publish  a  critical  rcfotation  of  their  respective  sys- 
teniflf  which  he  had  hitherto  regarded  with  complacency  as 
indications  of  a  deaire  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people, 


rather  than  with  critical  scveritr  in  analjoaf  1 

omissions  and  defcetive  principles.     In  1.S31  hej 
pamphlet  of  seventy-two  pages,  entitled  *Th«J 
Charlatanry  of  the  St.  Simomaiis  and  the  On 
panqjhlet  contains  a  very  severe  critidsm  of  thcl 
and   was  probably  a  powerfiil  agent  b  peutiirisii|^ 
fluence  of  tlie  St.  Simonians  in  Fraun.      lu  tuo*  bt 
ingly  bitter,  but  the  arguments  \\1 

own  theory  be  correct  or  not,  h<  joly 

Owen  and  St.  Simon  are  very  far  Irom  |*t 
like  a  pmctica!  and  scientific  knowlHjr*  of  s 
ciples.     J  lost  of  Fourier's  wri' 
rnrr,  but  Ibis  pamphlet  is  laxnLJi 
noweverjust  the  argisi,  rx.      it  pn^-iattdl 

very  great  sensation  u:  St.  Simoniani,  amJ^ 

their  w>nscientious  Icjiu«t!>  up«  tiiy  embraced  F« 
and  left  the  St.  Simon ian  sect. 

This  was  tlie  begirjning  of  Fourier's  notori^  m4| 
in  Paris,     Men   of  talent  and  of  projierty  hepA  \ 
themselves  around  him  in  numbers,  and  in  IfaH 
able  to  afibrd  him  the  means  of  publishing  a  ve^)|l 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  lat  of  im 
under  the  name  of  *■  The  Pnalanstery,'  a  jounnJ  «f  i 
reJbrm.     Fourier  edited  this  journal  with  the  aid  4i 
of  bis  new  adepts,  who  had  letl  the  St.  Slmoniaiu. 
his  articles  are  deeply  interesting,  itiasmuch  as  tky| 
abstruse  and  sdentifSc  than  his  books. 

Being  surrounded  by  new  disciples,  who 
roughly  acquainted  with  his  theory,  and  who  wert  t 
partly  imbued  with  preconceived  ideas  oa  tnaiiT  { 
Fourier  signed  all  bis  own  articles,  and  declined 
sibility  for  those  which  bore  the  signature  of  hii  j 
editors.  The  journal  was  very  ably  cooducled  , 
sively  circulated,  but  it  was  too  exclusively 
tific  to  meet  witli  a  sufficient  sale  to  dear  cjcpemiik^ 
continued  however  two  years,  and  laid  the  foimdatM9| 
Phalausterian  Proj^iaganda  which  luui  noise  a|irail  ( 
parts  of  the  globe. 

The  gentlemen  who  enabled  Fourier  Co  comrnmrtil 
nal,  eiiabletl  him  also  to  form  a  Joint-Stock  > 
tical  experiment  of  bis  theory.  Fourier  w> 
and  bis  first  disciple,  M.  Just  Muiron,  and  M.  Tinl  >  \ 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  M.  Baudet  Dutaiy  I 
Grea,  members  of  ihe  Chamber  of  Deputiei,  vtffi 
governors  of  the  society  and  comptrollers  of  ac 
were  taken  to  the  amount  of  twerity  thousand 
estate  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  wu^  I 
purchased  at  Conde-sur-VegTe3,"nemr  Rambouilkt 
were  commenced  and  other  operations,  almosi  i 
against  Fourier 'b  will,  liefore  a  sufiieieut  number  tti 
been  sold  to  warrant  such  nreci pitancy  ;  but  hit  : 
so  anxious  to  jiroceed  rapidly,  and  so  sanguine  in  1 
of  selling  shares  as  &st  as  they  could  Sf^end  \h$  i 
practical  operations,  that  he  c*outd  not  prevail  upoii  I 
act  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  means  in  baocL 
suit  was,  that  they  were  slopped  sliort  for  want  of  i 
capital.  Btit  M.  Dulary,  who  was  the  prim*i)iiil  J 
mid  up  all  the  other  shares,  and  took  tte  estate  i 
hands  until  the  means  for  continuing  the  experioiifltl 
found. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  the  weekly  jounrud  was  liso  i 
tinned,  and  Fourier's  theory  was  without  an  ovftt  i 
licity.     The  number  of  converts  had  hnwcvrr  W 
graffually,  and  Fourier*s  books  were  I'  ail 

His  first  volume  was  out  of  print  in  1^ 
selling  steadily.     The  public  journals  and  reviewi  I 
notice  him  and  bis  system,  supeHicially  and 
surticientiy  to  advance  the  sale  of  his  works. 

Ill  1835  he  published  another  6vo.  volume,  entitMl 
Industr}'  ;*  but  it  was  chieUy  fiUeii  with  eritkismi  of  1 
sent  state  of  things,  and  contained  nolKing  new  in  i 
his  theory.  In  1836  a  montldv  jf>umal  was  conw 
his  friends,  under  the  nufneof  '  La  Phalange;*  mdt 
has  been  steadily  increasing  in  influence  ever  sincv. 
it  was  ]>ublishec!  twice  a  month  :  in  1840,  three  timwi^ 
and  it  is  now  a  daily  f>aper.  under  the  nome  uf  'ial^ 
cratie  Pacifique.** 

The  writer  of  thi^  article  first  Itccanto  toqM'Ml 
Fourier  persomdly  in  Paris,  a  few  year*  btwn  Iw  t 
He  was  a  man  of  digniKed  simplicity,  frumlly  I  "^ 
indulgent   and    sincere,    but   somewhat 
latter  ]wrt  of  bis  life,  |mrtly  from  disap 
to  realize  bis  theory  during  his  own  ri^ama,    la  ] 
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Kt,  mid  of  a  ni^nroits,  irnt^le  tempefWDeiit :  ti»  sta- 
five  feet  seven  inches.  Hb  pbjniofnomj  wi* 
Ma  hair  tight  brown,  complcxiixi  £ur ;  his  ejes 
I  a  mild  expression.  His  immc  wm  iiquiline  and 
' '  I  lips  tbb  md  madk  compremed.  Hit  betd  wis 
s*  form,  less  oval  than  toe  Cdtic,  pronunent  tq 
d  behind y  and  very  full  on  each  side,  and  /et 
than  large*  In  early  youth  his  favourite  stody 
by ;  his  fnvourite  amuseaietils  were  muaic  and  the 
i  of  flowers.  In  one  of  his  onpuhLisbed  MSS,  we 
\  an  inndonu)  comroentan  ao  author  who  isserts  that 
v^  ahoui  A  Uuiily  umj  be  happy  with  a  small  income. 
ffk  miUi  i&  ^  >iOft  €M/o,  My  deJighl  would  be  to  trtTel, 
f  of  a  superior  kind.  This  I  cannot  do  with 
income/  Ue  ai'quircd  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
as  an  art  and  a  science  ;  and  rn  fact  has  msde  gotne 
ents  in  it  which  may  ultimately  be  of  con^ideruble 

Fourier*!  he$\th  began  to  decline  rapklly^  and  on 
T  October  he  died,  leaving  a  secood  volume  of  his 
;/  P^y  jirinted,  hut  not  mibiished.     The 
published   works   cooaast    of—'  Th^rie    de$ 
Hvementa  et  des  Dcstinecs  g^^i^rales/  1  vol.  B\o., 
;ptibUahcd  in  1808;  'Traits  de  TAssociatioo  Do- 
i  Agricole/  2  vols.  8vo.,  published  in  1822,  and  a  Fum- 
the  Ame,  published   in  1823,  making  al toother  a 
144d  closely  printed  pages :  *  Le  Nouveau  Monde, 
1  et  Socidtaire/  1  vol.  8vo.,  published  in  1829,  with 
!  uf  the  same,  published  in  ISSO,  €64  pages : 
et  CharlataniRDe   des  detut  Soctet   St,  Simon    et 
MB  8vo.  pamphlet  of  72  pages,  published  in  18SI : 
Industrie,   morcel^,  repognante,   menioagi^; 
e,  rindustrie    naturelle,    cofiibtn6E!f    attrsysnte, 
nt  quadruple    ProUuit,'    I  vol.    8vo.,   pub- 
»  parts,  the  first  in  1835,  the  second  in  1837,  840 

» lliese  books  he  published  a  long  series  of  interesting 
ija  his  weekly  journal,  the  *  Phalaiutere.* 

"I  edition  of  his  two  firit  works  has  been  poblished 
f  the  Phalan^tcrian  School  of  Science.     The  ilrst 
>  f*iht^r<  h  not  quite  sold  off,  or  was  not  some  few 
!' w  copies  then  remained  on  band. 
fB  basea  on  One  universal  principle— that 

I  and  repulsion,  in  all  spheres  of  life  and  move- 
The  c^niinal  division  of  this  One  principle  or  law  of 
^js  on,  or  terminates  in,  what  he  terms  Pos- 
it tuirmonr.  When  stated  niathematically  his 
resolves  itself  mlo  throe  theorems— three  aspects  of 
U^ — which  are  these : 

» atmctions  sont  proportionnelles  aux  destinies. 
\  S^ric  distribuc  les  harmonies. 
dogie  miivenelle. 

!  are  fimdamental  axioms  of  science,  and  susceptible 
itioo.     These  axioms  of  science  are  accepted  by 
i  school,  and  all  that  Fourier  has  been  able  to 
with  them  is  admitted,  but  when  he  only  ccn- 
Ihim  them^  with  regard  to  future  periods^  which  he 
i  A  very  great  extent,  his  school  of  »cience  rests  on  his 
,  leaving  him  to  room  alone  in  the  romantic  regions  of 
They  do  not  teach  his  spectdative  doctrini^^ 
i  themselves  to  practicsl  economy.     All  their  writ- 
to   that   object  chiefly,  and  ejceptionally 
f  speculaUve  coutrovcn&y. 

1  be  no  dooht  that  one  i-rindple  of  unity  governs 

nite  vsrietJea  of  nature,   and  that  these  varieties 

rfbre,  correspond  to  one  another  in  some  degree  of 

remote  anfuogy,  as  \*'*5i  n«  in  tKi.  (  )t.*^  ^reat  prin- 

liiich  they  all  unite  ;  ;»t  ncce^ 

tersal  analog}*  us  a  '  ^  turc,  aud 

rfor  the  human   mind  to  dimb  ujion  in  rising  to  the 

aljr  great,  or  in  descending  to  the  infinitely  small  in 

lofdef  is  heaven's  first  law,  the  law  of  tmlvenBal  har- 
I  in  fcct^  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  healthy  minds :  and 
is  harmonised  in  unitary  order,  by  the  law  of 
^padatioo,  is  self-evident,  and  hence  the  truth  of 
nd  theorem.     The  application  of  tliis  law,  how- 
„Ji11ible  in  superhuman  wisdom  only,  not  in  fallible 
^ty ;  and  hence  it   is  tiiat  F'oorier's  srhool  accept  the 
'Of  series,  ss  he  explains  it  scientifically,  but  ro- 
ut in  cases  where  a  spocml  application  of 
'  tapporte^t  by  esj>erience  or  sdenti- 
They  never  doubt  the  irutk  of  this  great 


Itw,  but  sometimes  the  correctneu  of  Fourier's  Ktutllng  ift^ 
pfosnective  applications  to  the  moral  ortler  of  society. 

Tnat  the  g^t^nend  impul^tuns  of  created  beings  are  adapted 
to  the  ends  for  which  tliey  arc  created,  is  a  theorem  which 
cannot  be  denied  without  imputing  imperfection  to  the  au- 
thor of  our  being,  and  hence  the  first  theorem  of  Fourier,  that 
attractions  are  proportional  to  final  destinies. 

From  this  he  argues  that  the  affections  and  desires  of  human 
nature     "  ....        j   social    happiness,  are  permanent 

impL  kj  and  ultiioaiely  to  find,  the  laiAs 

of  their  iianiiuriiuus  satt-jaetion.      He  also  argUCS  that   the54i 
innate  o^i rations  are  eternal,  and  that  they  cannot  l>e  erwll- 
c.Br..J  r^-.,..  tK..  ....,1   ^>'*  ♦hat  they  may  be,  and  •"■  '^>-m  arc. 

*  nstead  of  iJeing  de\*  i.*r- 

Li.  1.    ._     .-    J. ...  .         ...lice  he  concludes  tliar  ^  lines 

of  life  for  every  asfe  and  occupation,  or  itions  of 

society  in  moral  and  religious  and  indu^tn  i,  govern- 

ment and  progress,  are  idone  within  t  4  uuui  to  alter 

and  improve,  as  a  medium  of  dur  icnt  for   those 

impulsions  which  God  has  implanted  iu  huiuon  nature,  and 
over  u  hich  man  has  no  control  but  that  of  discipline,  which 
may  be  good  or  bad,  general  or  partial,  snd  whicn  may  influ- 
ence the  destiny  of  human  souls  for  good  or  evil,  though  it 
cannot  alter  human  nature. 

Fourier's  whole  life  was  devoted  to  this  problem  of  social 
disciplint's  in  every  sphere  of  life,  but  particularly  in  the  sphere 
of  social  industry\     Whether  his  solution  of  the  problem  be 
complete  or  not,    it  caimot  be  denied  that  be  Las   thrown 
considerable  light  on  many  questions  of  the  highest  motnent 
to  the  present  and  the  future  we! fere  of  mankind. 

The  general  tone  of  his  mind  niay  be  gathered  from  his  an- 
swer to  an  allegation  of  scepticism  from  the  *  Gazette  of  France/ 
two  years  before  his  death.     He  states  that  *  there  are  two 
doctrines  which  he  could  not  deny  without  denying  his  own  : 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  religion  ;  that  of  Newton  in  science/ 
Religious  and  politics  1  dlscus»ons  are  carefully  avoided  in  all 
Fourier's  writings.     Ue  j .    *"  '  '"       '^     with 

the  throne  or  the  altar.     1  ce,* 

but  denies  that  he  has  an>  v.  i-i.  m^  lie 

proclaims  himself  a  Christian.     TL*  tics 

ne deems  a  proper  subject  for  discus..  ..,   ,_,  ...    ,  <i" 

He  differs  from  philost^phcrs  and  divines  on  many  ; 
natural  and  Scriptural  interpretation,  but  he  never  ' 
Revelation  b  the  Word  and  in  tlic  works  of  God.     If  we 
have  undcT5ttx>d  him  rightly  in  his  views  of  future  unity  in 
Chri-  he  believes  the  Roman  Catholic  n.*ligion  will 

be  u  c w  J  iupted,  when  its  oecumenical  councils  have  been 

re-esLibiishu(l,  and  the  principles  of  love  and  charity  regain  as 
much  ascendency  as  will  admit  of  private  liberty  and  toleration 
of  opinion  in  the  Church.  The  unity  of  Roman  Catliolic 
devotion  will  then  harmonise  the  liberty  of  Protestant  opinion » 
as  the  solar  light  includes  the  larious  coloured!  -  -  ^  "•houi 
destroying  them  in  one  refulgently  impartial  •  ite* 

Doctnnal  variet^^  and  pure  devotional  unity  a^^,  .,. c  iImj 

Phalansterian  view  of  Christian  harmony. 

Since  Fourier  s  death,  the  progress  of  his  theory  has  been 
rapid,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  civill2ed  world,  but  more 
especially  in  France  and  Xorth  America. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Arthur  Young  purchased  the  estate  of. 
Citeaux,  near  Dijon^  in  Fiance,  for  the  purpose  of  commenc-, 
ing  a  Joint-stock  society,  to  oarry  out  Fourier's  theory  of 
domestic  and  agru^ultural  association.  The  estate  contains 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land,  and  a 
splendid  chutcau  in  the  centre.  Sixty  thousand  pounds  Lave 
been  invested  in  this  estate,  and  it  is  now  in  active  prcpara* 
tion  for  associative  unity.  There  are  one  hundred  and  tnirty 
persons  residing  in  the  rhrittnm  and  two  hundred  farming 
labourers  are  employed  i:  >us.     The  PliaLinsterians 

in  France  are  numerous  ..  In  1843  mi  a£>;H*al  was 

made  to  the  party  for  funds  to  establish  a  daii  nnd 

niKU'ly  thirteen  thousand  pounds  were  subscriU  ,.iJ.'ly 

for  that  purpose.  The  editor  of  the  Phalansteriiui  JDurmd  in 
Paris  is  M.  V  Consadcrant,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cause. 

In  North  America  the  prosress  of  dds  party  has  been  very 

raj)id  since  1840,  ov  '        ^-  -^  -  -    '' *''  -^  •  ♦  ^'^    ^'^-- 

Brisbune,  an  Amen 
with   Fourier  :^t"* 
several  duilv  ^ 
cities,  the  f  haL 
practical  experiments  in  t 

In  EngUmd  the  Vh^U^  .  has  also  ita  nspfe- 

sentatives*     In  ia40,  Mr.  Hugh  DoLcriy  commenced  a  peri> 


journals  in  New  York,  and  othtr 

liave  Lomnicnccd  a  dozen  or 
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odieal  in  London,  called  the  *  Morning  Star/  and  m  1841 
this  journitl  became  a  weckJy  sbimjK'd  newspaper,  under  the 
iiitiie  of  the  *  London  Phalanx/  It  was  not  however  abk* 
to  sustain  itself  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  mouths  m  a 
weekly  paj>er,  and  in  June,  1642^  it  was  continued  in  tbe 
form  of  A  soiall  monthly  nia^razine^  puhlLshed  in  Catherine 
Street,  Stmnd,  which  completed  one  yearly  volume. 

The  PbalanFterians  have  made  little  progress  in  En^land^ 
owingf  perhaps  to  the  abstrusenesii  of  their  writings.  I'hey 
have  not  appealed  to  tbe  fwpnlar  feelings  and  interests  in  this 
country,  as  in  Atncriea^  probably  from  a  tear  of  being  misun- 
derstood and  misrepre&cnt&d  as  political  agitators  and  sceptt* 
cal  Socialists. 

In  Germany ,  and  Italy,  and  Spain,  books ^  and  journal  and 
reviews,  have  been  puhlisbed  by  converts  to  the  rhalansterian 
theory.      In  South  America  ihey  have  also  published  books 


and  joumalB,  and  eommeneed  two  practical  experiments  in 

' '  " \:        ■  "Am    '         ■     * 

ing  gnmnd. 


the  Brazils.     In  Belgium  and  in  Holland  they  are  also  gain- 


They  call  themselves  a  *  School  of  Seiencc/  and  object  to 
being  tenned  a  religious  or  a  political  seel,  on  the  ground 
that  they  meddle  not  with  the  interests  of  the  throne  or  of 
the  altar,  though  they  cluitn  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  discuss  freely 
also  the  doctrines  of  theology  and  jwliUcs,  but  not  with  a 
view  to  the  subversion  of  estiiblished  authorities  in  Church  and 
State.  Their  object  in  discussing  principles  is  to  enlighten 
the  authorities,  but  not  subvert  them,  1  hey  contbrm  to  (he 
established  laws  and  government  w  herevcr  they  are,  and  pro- 
less  to  innoviito  in  social  industry  alone,  which  interferes  w  itli 
no  established  institutions  of  Bociety.  They  do  not  argue  that 
the  innovations  which  they  contemplate  in  the  sphere  of 
social  industry,  would  not  ultimately  mrxlify  the  higlicr  insti- 
tution;; of  the  State,  but  they  maintain  that  such  reforms 
wouhl  not  be  sadden  or  injurious  to  any  class  of  vested  inter- 
ests, inasmuch  as  they  would  come  into  existence  gnidually. 

As  a  school  of  science,  the  Phalansterians  accept  witho'Jl 
reserve  that  f>art  only  of  Fourier  s  theory  which  is  susccjitib'ie 
of  scientific  demonstration;  i-eserving  all  his  speculative  and 
conjectural  assertions  for  the  judgment  of  (lostority ;  jiarticu- 
larly  with  regard  to  marriage.  They  Accept  the  principle  of 
his  discovery,  the  *  Jaw  of  series,*  as  the  law  of  nni versa!  har- 
mony, but  not  the  infallibility  of  bis  novel  applications  of  that 
law  in  the  sphere  of  mond  and  domestic  life. 

They  have  published  many  elementary  works  on  Boeial 
science  and  general  principles.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
their  most  important  books,  but  their  minor  tractfi  and  pam- 
phlets are  too  numerous  to  be  mimed  hero. 

Fretich  works  published  in  Paris  .* — *  Essai  sur  les  Procodes 
Industriels,'  1  vol.  12mo.,  230  ]>ages,  by  Muiron  ;  ^Trnnj*- 
actions  sociales,  rcligieuses,  et  scientifiques/  1  vol.  8vo.,  200 
pages,  by  Muinm ;  *  Etudes  sur  la  Science  Social e,'  1  vol, 
8vo,,  480  jMices.  J,  le  Chevalier;  *  Dcstinee  Sociale,*  2  vols. 
900  pages,  V.  Considerant;  *  Politique  G*Sn«lralc,'  1  vol.  8vo.^ 
160  p«g^,  id.  ;  *  Manifestede  I'Ecide  Societal  re,'  1  vol.  8vo., 
160  pdgies,  id,  ;  ^  Debacle  de  la  Politique  en  France,*  1  vol 
12Tno.,  150  imges^  />/. ;  ^  Science  Social e,*  1  vol,  8vo,,  240 
patces,  by  Doctor  Paget;  *  Calculs  Agronomif|ueB  et  Con- 
sidJsralions   Sociales,'    1    vol.   Bvo.,     180    jMigeSi    Lcmoyne ; 

*  Solidarite,'  1  vol.  8vo.,  300  pages,  Reynaud,  captain  of 
artillery^  *  Mi^nago  Societnire,'  1  vol.  8vo!,  200  jMiges^  M. 
Ilorel  ;  *  Fourier  et  son  Systeme,'  1  vol.  12mo.,  aOO  pages, 
Madame  Gatti  de  Gamond  ;  *  Le  Fon  du  Palais  Royal,*  1  vol. 
8vo.,  500  pages ^  F.  Canlagrel ;  *  Theorie  do  T  Association,' 
1  vol.  8vo.,  400  pages,  Ed.  De  Pomperey ;  *  Charles 
Fourier,  sa  Vic^  et  aa  Th(k>rie,'  1  vol.  12mo.,  SCO  pages, 
C.  Pelfarin.  i  t^  e    * 

English  Works  published  in  America  ;— '  Social  Destiny/  1 
vol.  8vo.,  500  pages ^  Albert  Brisbane  ;  *  Doctrine  of  Associa- 
tion," 1  vol.  8vo.,  100  iJages,  double  columns,  small  type,  id, 

English  Works  published  in  London  • — *  Fourier  and  his 
System/  trflnshtteJ  from  the  French  of  Madame  Gatti  de 
Gamond,  1  vol.  8vn.,  100  fwiges,  T.  Wood;  *A  Journey 
to  the  Phalanx,  and  Hints  for  Railway  Travellers,'  3  vols. 
12mo,,  7O0  oages,  C.  11.  Crewe;  *  Biography  of  Fourier, 
with  ft  critical  Introduction  to  Fourier's  Social  Science,'  1  vol. 
8vo.,  170  pages,  Hugh  Dohertjr ;  *  The  London  Phalani/ 
weekly  series,  one  large  volume  m  folio,  id. ;  *  The  Month iy 
Phalanx,*  1  vol.  Svo.,  416  pages,  id. 

Phalansterian  Tracts  :—>  High  Rents  and  Low  Wages;* 

*  Social  Maladies  and  Social  Doctors  ;'  *  Hints  on  Poor  Law 
Li'^iiilaiion  f  *  Position  of  Wonwn  in  Harmony.' 

FRACTIONS,  DECOMPOi^lTlON  Ut,  a  method  of 


much  use  in  the  integral  calculus  for 

the  form  X(x— a)"**  (jt— ^)~* in  whidl  j 

and  integral  to  the  .<mm  of  terms  of  tbe  form  K(J 
which  K  is  mdc|>endent  of  x.      But  if  X  be? 
dimension  than  m-^-n-^  .  .  .  there  u  al«o  4  «^ 

This  quotient  may  be  ea^ly  found  by  the  i 
division  by  x—ti.     To  divide  /?z* -|-^z^~ 
take  the  nrst  coefficient,   multiply  it  by  « 
repeat  this  process  to  the  end,  taking 
coefficient  of  any  missing  term,     Tbe  i 
the  first  coefficient,    are   the  coe^Bcteofs  1 
except  the  last,  which  is  the  remiii»der. 
2jr^— 2i*4.ar*-f  X— 1  by  x— 3,  the  coefficie 

2-200101-1 
The  results  of  tlie  rule  are 

2    4     12    36     109     827     962 
Hence  the  quotient  is  2a:«-h4i^+12j*+a 
ii82,  and  the  remainder  is  2945.     To 
X— '(—«),  use  —  ff  as  a  multiplier. 

Thus  to  find  the  quotient  of  x«-2j'+4  divide 
(t+1)*  (jf— 5),  the  proce«  is  as  follows,  it  Ueia 
hand  that  the  answer  is  of  ttie  second  degree. 
the  work  which  is  ot  no  use  in  the  finil  remit. 
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When  we  divide  a:*-  2x^4-**  ^Y  Jf-"1  tbe 
of  til e  quotient  are  x'^-{'X*^i^:   two  dtnsioria 
give  jr^+Sjr^+Gx'.      Wc   then   divide   twice 
x+l,   still  preserving  only  three  terms,   and  llhi 
x^-\-x*-^^x^   and    the    final    division    by  ^  —  hj 
x*+6jr+33  for  the  three  first  terms  of  the  final 
is,  for  the  whole  quotient.     For  vcrificatioD  tbe! 
diviiiions  may  be  varied. 

When  all  the  roots  of  the  denominator  are 
when  the  quantity  to  be  reduced  is  of  tbe  k 
(jr  — 1)~'  (i*— c)*^  ....  where  a,  6^  c,  &e, 
the  process  for  finding  the  reduced  fomi  of  th# 
very  easy.  Strike  out  (x—a)"^  nnd  make  x=( 
thus  mutilated ;  let  this  result  be  A.  Nei 
(x^h)'\  and  make  T=b;  let  the  resailt  be  Bj 
Then  the  fraction  X(j*<i)"^  (x—b)'^ , 

if  any,  +A(:r«fl)-*+B(j'-*)-*+ TU 

the  expression  2^-i-(x— 1)  (x— 2)  (^^1),  wc 
the  work,  lis  follows;  the  quotient  being  of  tbe 


1     0     0 


1     1      I 


1     3     7     IS 


1^ 


1     2 
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-(.1X2)« 
2S-(1X3)=: 


1 


And  tbe  final  result  is 


1  1       1 


jr-i"*"  6  x+l 


(.r^l)(jr-2;(x+l) 

1  _L    ^ 

"^  2  j'-l"*"    3 
When  the  roots  of  the  denominator  are  not  ti 
way  of  proceeding  which  is  most  easy  in  the 
which  generally  occur  in  practice,  will   be  b*»t 
an  example,      Sup]xtsc  fijr  instance,  that  (i^4-i 
f^-— 2)^  (^4-1)  IS  the  fraction  to  l>e  rediK^d, 
denominator  (a:- 1)  (j:-2)  (x-f  I),  md^  by 
rule,  obtain  the  result, 

=ir+2- 


x-1^3  r-2 


(r-lKx-2)(^+I) 
Divide  Ijoth  sides   by  (*-l),  and  Tuni  (r-t^ 
into  1  +3~f-(x  - 1),  and  also  by  the  niJe,  convert 

(x-1)^^  (x-2)"*  into  -(.r-l)-^+cx- 


into  +5(*-l)-»-5(i 


.^  ^ 
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tmaltk 


^+1 


1 


, -iJl 

|x-l)*(x-2)(jf+l)--*       6  ^-1 


1 


Cx-l)^ 
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emn plicated  examples  maj  be  seen  in  the  '  Difieren* 
(Libmy  (^'  U»efnl  Kmwiai^  p.  273,  Tbe 
bie  mfficient  far  ordinaiy  porpoMs. 
B.SSI  A.  rSunr,  DnrKAm  of,  P.  C  S.) 
CESCA,  PIE'RO  DKLLA,  called  ako  Piero 
,  from  hii  native  place,  lk»rgo  San  Sepolcro,  where 
bom  about  1408.  Hb  chief  serrrce  was  in  perspec- 
"wbioh  he  was  the  first  to  fully  develop  in  practice  ;  in 
respects  hh  works^  of  which  few  remain,  are  in  the  pre- 
^  antique  stjle  of  the  period,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the 
I  of  Pcrugino  and  other  contemporaries.  Piero**  greatest 
•is  the  legendary  history  of  tne  Crofia,  in  San  Fran- 
vt  Areoo,  from  the  very  seed  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
B  at  his  biirial,  from  wfiich  the  tree  grew  of  \ihich 
wasmafje:  it  is  still  preserred,  tliou^h  much  in* 
time  and  ill-usa^e^  He  died  about  1496. 
►*s  theoretical  knowledgrc  of  persjiective  appears  to  have 
considerable^  and  he  was,  aceottiing-  to  Vaaari,  one  of 
sat  geometneians  of  his  time :  he  wrote  several  treatises 
9ae  sobjects,  some  of  whidi  are  still  preserved  at  Borgo 
tepojcro.     Some  of  his  writin^rs,  says  Vasari,  were  dis- 

Kpoblisfaed  by  his  pupil  Fni  Luca  dal  Bor^,  or  Liica 
,  as  his  own  ;  but  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  doubted. 
b  works  are,  *  Sumnia  Aritbmeticse ;'  *  La  divina  Pro- 
'with  figures  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci;  and  *  Intcr- 
di  Eoclide/     He  did  not  write  on  perspective  ; 
he  notices  the  subject,  he  allodea  to  Piero  della 
as  '  eJ  monarca  de  la  nictura.*    A  Lif«  of  Piero  was 
at  Florence  in  J  835,  W  Gherardi  Dragofnanni. 
Vite  fie*  PUtari^  &c,,  and  the  Note*  to  Schonrs 
lation  of  Vasari ;  see  also  Euniohr,  Itah'enische 

.       ) 

CIA.  FRANCESCO,  the  name  by  which  Frnn* 
ilini  is  known,  and  which  he  wrote  upon  his  works, 
of  bis  master  tlie  goldsmith.  Franeia  is  one 
celebrated  of  the  Italian  painters,  and  the  most 
hb  style,  the  cmtico^mod^mo^  or  that  transition 
the  comparatively  meapjfre  works  of  the  most 
early  masters  and  the  fully  dtvelojied  form  and 
ibe  works  of  Raphael  and  his  great  rontem- 
The  eicact  period  ot  his  life  is  not  known,  but  he 
at  Boto^a  ab(mt  1450,  or  the  taiddle  of  the  iiRcenth 
he  died  there  after  1522,  surviving  Raphael 
:  a  St»  Sebastian,  one  of  his  best  pieces,  is 
there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Misericoraia.  The 
Id  by  Vasari,  therefore,  about  his  d^ing  of  vexation 
^Kein^  the  St,  Cecilia  of  Eaphitcl,  which  was  consimied 
m  jlologtiSf  in  1618,  supposing  tlie  si^iature  of  the 
IfebiaiiaE  to  be  authentic,  is  incorrect,  as  i^  also  Calvi*5 
t,  that  he  died  in  1517,  though  the  hitter  is  adopted  by 
fdani  and  Waagen  in  their  catalogues  of  the  galleries  of 
and  Berlin  :  lie  died,  according  to  J^anzi,  in  1533. 
vaa  by  education  a  go1di<niitb  and  a  die  and  niello 
Ivcr,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  tjdhCn  up  painting  at  a 
>ely  late  perioa  :  he  must  however  have  had  some 
I  88  a  pamter  in  1490,  as  he  was  then  employed  on 
ire  works  m  the  Palazzo  Bentivoglio  at  Bologna.  He 
in  admirable  colon rist,  and  the  greatest  master  of  lk>logna 
the  Carrac<i.  He  signed  himself  ^ur?^  on  his  paint* 
SKid  Pietor  on  his  jewelry.  The  two  pictures  by  him  in 
Efational  Gallen'  are  admirable  specimens  of  his  style, 
aore  perfect  individual  specimens  than  any  other  of  l4ie 
|ii  piettirct  in  the  collection:  they  were  formerly  in  the 
B  ui  Lucca's  ool lection,  and  were  purchased  for  the  na- 
in  1841  for  3500/. 

[scomo  Francis,  the  son  and  jmpil  of  Francesco,  painted 
s  fathcr^'s  style,  and,  thon|;h  far  from  equalling  his  father, 
b  good  painter  :  he  died  in  Kj57.     A  Life  of  Francis  Wii£ 
isSed  at  Bologna  in  1812,  by  J,  A.  Cu]>4. 
^asvi,  Viie  de  Pittori^  kc.  [  Mnlvosaa,  FMna  Piitrum ; 

Storia  Pitiorica,  &c.) 

lANCIA,   DOCTOR    JOSE'    GASPAE    HODRI- 

£Z  (and  be  himself  at  icist  appears  to  huve  w  ritten  ihc 

with  the  feudal   prefix,  De  Irancia),  the  late  foiuous 

lor  of  Paraguay  [P*  C.  xvii.  226],  is  said  to  have  been 

I  near  tbe  to%*-n  of  Assuncion,  the  caiiital  of  that  country, 

P.  C-  S,.  No.  76. 


in  1757  or  1758.  Hii  father,  who  was  a  chaosrcro,  or  small 
prr»prietor  cultivating  his  own  land,  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  have  been  a  European ;  but  it  b  doubtful  ^  hether  he  vaa 
French  or  Portugueae.  Fran  eta  himself,  who  had  a  pas^oo 
for  everything  French,  alleged  that  hb  lather  came  lironi 
France  ;  if  it  was  so,  the  name  he  bore  may  have  been  given 
him  to  mark  hb  original  country.  Most  probably  hoa-ever 
tbe  name  may  have  suggested  this  pretension  to  the  dictator. 
However  that  mar  be,  old  Franda  had  come  over  to  Bruil, 
and,  proceeding  thence  to  the  Spanish  possesnons  in  the  in- 
terior,  had  finally  settled  in  Paraguay,  where  he  married  a 
Creole,  and  bad  thb  Josd  and  otb^  sons  and  daughters. 
Jo»6  was  hb  eldest. 

When  he  came  to  the  proper  age,  young  Fnincia  was  scmt 
to  the  University  of  Cordova,  in  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Tucuman,  to  be  educated  for  the  church  ;  and  he  passed 
through  the  usual  course  of  theological  in5truction,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it.  According  to  one  accouut,  indeed,  he 
took  hb  doctor's  degree  in  that  fiiculty.  It  is  most  prol»blc 
however  that  hb  doctorate  was  not  of  divinity  but  of  law, 
which  he  ultimately  determined  to  make  hb  pirofession.  The 
change  was  perhaps  prompted  in  part  by  the  turn  which  hb 
optnions  had  taken  or  begun  to  take  towards  deism,  the 
avowed  creed  of  his  latter  years,  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
reading  the  works  of  Rousseau,  Raynal,  and  other  French 
writers  of  that  school,  lie  seems  to  have  spoken  as  well  as 
read  the  French  langaage ;  and  he  also  brought  away  with 
him  from  college,  b^d^  what  he  learned  of  law,  and  what 
he  may  have  nreserved  of  his  theological  acquirements,  some 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  of  mechanical  philosophy,  a 
taste  for  which  departments  of  study  he  preserved  to  tbe  end 
of  bb  life. 

Establishing  himself  in  the  town  of  Assundon,  Franda 
spent  ther«  pmape  the  next  thirty  years  of  hb  life  as  an  ad« 
vocate  or  barrister.  He  had  a  good  practice,  and  a  high  re- 
putation both  for  legal  learning  and  for  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  character  *  lie  never,*  we  are  told,  *  would  defend 
an  unjust  cause ;  while  he  was  ever  ready  to  take  tbe  jiart  of 
the  ]>oor  and  the  weak  against  the  rich  and  tbe  strong.'  Thb 
b  the  testimony  of  Messrs,  J.  P.  and  W,  P.  RobertsoQi  in 
other  resjiects  far  from  favourable  witnesses. 

The  revolution  which  brought  about  the  independence  of 
the  Sfianish  possessions  in  South  America  b^au  in  Buenos 
Ay  res  in  1810,  when  Fntndawas  fifty-two  or  fifty-tiireo  ycara 
old.  Paraguay  refused  to  join  the  other  La  Plata  provinces 
in  this  movement,  and  was  successful  in  repelling  a  force  sent 
from  Buenos  A>Tes  under  General  Belgrano  to  compel  its  ad- 
herence ;  but  tfce  next  year,  nevertlielcss,  it  set  about  and  ac- 
complished a  revolution  of  its  own.  Francia  had  probably 
been  active  in  directing  this  course  which  things  bad  taken ; 
and  when  the  independent  junta  was  set  up,  \^ith  Don  Ful^ 
geneio  Yegros,  the  general  who  had  defeated  Belgmuo,  as 
president,  Franda  was  a|»po]nted  secretary,  Yegros  and  the 
others  however  could  not  get  on  with  him — or  be  with  them 
— and  he  soon  resigned  his  post,  retiring  to  a  country  house 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  A&suncion.  One  account  says  that 
he  was  brought  back  again  and  withdrew  more  than  once ; 
and  it  woidd  also  appear,  that  after  serving  as  secretary  he 
was  for  a  time  a  nieml3er  of  the  junta ;  but  he  seems  at 
any  rate  to  have  fmally  retired  sometime  in  1812,  Evcrj- 
thtng  now  went  from  imd  to  worse;  and  the  Paraguayan 
public  mind  seems  to  have  taken  up  a  fixed  idea  that 
only  Francia  could  set  matters  right.  Accordingly,  a  new 
congress  which  assembled  in  1813  placed  him  and  V ecros  at 
the  bead  of  the  republic  under  tl»e  name  of  joint  consuls.  It 
is  admitted  that  from  this  moment  the  state  of  public  afiiurs 
began  to  improve  in  all  respects ;  in  particular  the  protection 
of  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  a  calamity  which  had 
actually  betrun  to  come  upon  it  before  from  some  quarters, 
and  been  threatened  from  otliers,  was  elTectually  secured.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  thb  particular  object  thut  P  runcia  fir«t 
introduced  his  non-intercourse  system.  The  cof!(i  •'^J^t...n  of 
civil  war  and  confusion  was  already  spreailing  iast  «? 

rest  of  the  South  American  continent:   this  mh  ■  .m 

plan,  in  which  he  was  perfectly  successful,  of  prcMrrving 
Paraguay  from  being  enveloped  in  the  san>e  calamity.  The 
peculiar' character  which  hud  l*een  impressed  upon  society  m 
that  country  by  the  Jesuiu  at  the  same  time  favoured  and 
may  have  partly  suggested  the  policy  which  he  thus  adopted  ; 
and  the  couree  of  events,  after  it  was  trie*!  and  found  to 
answer  led  by  degrees  to  its  more  strict  *  nforremcnt.  It  be- 
came at  last  *fio  complete  that,  as  b  wdl  kiumn,  all  ingress 
into  Pamtniav  or  escape  from  it  becwne  nearly  mi potseible,  nor 
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had  tlie  coimtry  any  political  relations,  or  almost  anj  com- 
mercial commti nidation  I  with  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Before  mrttters  cnmc  to  this,  however,  Francia's  joint 
ajRijiilpliip  had  b<?en  €o  a  verted,  firM  in  1814,  by  a  third  cqn- 
(TTP^s,  iotn  a  dictatorship  for  three  yenrs,  and  then  rn  1817, 
into  ti  dictatorship  for  life.  Yeproa,  who  had  been  jdl  along 
n  mere  cypher  or  useless  incambranee^  waa  of  course  prot 
rid  of.  Ihi  afterwarda,  in  1819,  involved  himself  in  de- 
structian  by  eng^einpr  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination 
i>f  his  former  eolleaijoe :  the  detection  and  defeat  of  which  at 
the  «ame  time  ronsobdatetl  and  greatly  stren^lhenc<l  Franeia*s 
power.  It  appears  to  have  been  prineipallv  during  the 
existence  of  the  critical  state  of  affairs  proiluceil  by  this  plot, 
a  p«*riod  of  two  or  three  years,  that  the  system  ot  somewhat 
ionguinary  severity  which  has  been  called  the  rci|m  of  terror, 
was  kept  up  by  Franciu.  In  that  time  he  is  said  to  have  put 
ti>  riefflth  about  forty  persons. 

Franeia  remained  supreme  and  absolute  master  of  Para- 
guay till  hifii  death  on  the  20th  of  Septcuiber,  lS4i>,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  a  Directory,  or  governing  junta,  of  three 
jiersons. 

The  instances  of  what  k  called  Francia's  tyranny  as  exer- 
cise<l  on  foi'cigners  that  have  had  the  greatest  noise  made 
aboitt  them  are  those  of  his  treatment  of  M»  Bonpland, 
MM.  Kengpcr  and  Longchamp,  ajid  the  Messrs.  Robertson. 
Ikin[dajidj  the  distinguished  liot^mist,  had  set  up  iin  estab- 
lishment for  the  culture  of  Paragruay  tea  in  the  adjoining 
district  of  Entre  Rios,  a  sortnf  debatcable  land,  and  was  there 
seized,  in  1821,  by  order  of  Franeia,  and  carried  off  into 
Panigtniy,  wliich  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  so  long  as  tlie 
dictator  lived,  lie  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  Franeia 
to  have  trrspas.<ed  u|K:jri  the  rights  of  the  republic  by  his  tea* 
growing  speculation.  However,  beyond  bis  forcible  detention 
he  wa«  never  harshly  treated,  and  he  continued  in  the 
counti^  of  his  own  accord  for  s*omo  time  after  Francia's  <leiith, 
if  he  be  not  there  still.  Messrs,  Rengger  and  Longchamp 
were  two  Swiss  surgeons  who  had  lound  their  wav  into 
FAraguay  in  1819,  and  were  detained  bv  the  dictator, 
pnneififllly,  it  would  appear,  for  the  sake  of  their  professional 
services,  till  1825.  After  their  return  to  EurojM?  they  ptib- 
lished  an  account  of  tiicir  ad  ventures  and  of  the  country^ 
under  the  title  of  *  Essai  Ilisforiipie  sur  laRt'Volution  de  Pani- 
fiuay,  et  le  Gouvernement  Dictatoriel  du  Docleur  Franeia,' 
which  contains  on  the  whole  ihL*  best  materials  that  have  yH 
!>eeti  given  to  the  world  for  the  history  of  Franciii  and  his 
administralion.  As  for  the  Mci^prs.  Robertson ^  ihcy  were 
not  detained  in  the  country,  !)ut  turned  out  of  it  They  have 
told  their  own  story,  though  rather  confusedly,  in  tlieir 
•  Letters  on  Paraguay/  3  vols.  Svo*  I.on.  1 838, 'and  *  Fran- 
cia's  Reign  of  Terror,*  8vo.  Lon,  183!).  The  most  distinct 
and  graphic  sketch  that  has  lieen  drawn  j  at  least  in  English^ 
of  Franeia  and  his  career,  is  in  a  very  characteristic  paper  by 
Mr.  Carlvle,  in  the  62nd  No.  of  the  *  Foreign  Quarterlv 
Review'  (for  July,  1843),  pp.  644-589.  If  it  should  L>e 
thouj*^bt  too  much  to  soften  some  of  the  more  startling  jioints 
in  the  dictator's  character  and  conduct,  and  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  a  favourubte  doidit  somewhat  too  liberally,  it  may 
l>e  corrected  by  mmpflrist*n  with  the  Messrs.  Iiol>ertson's 
inimixed  ami  unnieai«ured  condemnation.  Mr.  Carlyle  lias 
ilerived  some  of  his  facts  from  a  funeral  discourse  delivered  at 
the  celebration  of  the  obsequies  of  Franeia  by  the  Rev. 
Manisel  Antonio  Perez,  in  which  his  government  is  lauded  in 
the  highcKt  terms.  He  certainly  apj>ears  to  have  l>e<*n  to  the 
Jnst  looked  up  to  both  with  respect  and  gratitude  by  the 
Pai^ipuayans.  Peirz  says  that  when  he  was  dying  the 
l>eojile  crowded  mund  the  government  hotise  in  tears. 

FKANCKLIN,  THOSlAS,  D.D-,  was  t>om  at  London 
111  1721,  Being  the  son  of  the  well-kiifnvn  jjrinter,  Richard 
Franckhn,  who,  for  his  paper  *  The  Craftsman,'  and  other 
j<crvices  to  Walpole's  enemies,  ex]>e<'ted  or  had  been  promised 
a  provision  m  the  church  for  bis  son,  he  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School ,  and  thence  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  be 
lx*came  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Afterwards,  while  an 
usher  in  Westminster  School,  he  gained  some  reputation  by 
Irwislations  of  Phalaris's  *  Epistles,'  and  of  Cicero  *  Dc  Nature 
Deomm  ;'  and  in  1760,  after  a  contest,  he  was  ehoeen  Greek 
professor  in  the  Uni^'crstty  of  Cambridge,  an  apnointment  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  done  m  little  credit  by  the  regu- 
larity of  his  deportment  as  by  his  literary  exertions.  Atier 
having  held  leotureshij>s  in  London,  he  was  presented  by  his 
college,  in  1768,  to  the  li\^ng3  of  W^are  and  Thimdrich  in 
Herifortlshire.  Although,  however,  several  sermons  of  his 
were  published  during  his  life,  and  three  volumes  of  them 


after  bis  death,  he  was  always  chicflr  e 
in  literary  labours  and  literary  quamis. 
that  with  Arthur  Murphy  was  the  most 
London  on  the  1 5th  ot  March,   17S4*    Hb 
numerous  and  varied,  but  of  little  valt>e.     An 
works  were  a  poem  called  *  TransJadon/  17S 
cal  called  '  The  Centincl,'  intended  as  a  i 
World,'  but  dropped  at  the  tweiUr-aevetttl 
butions  to  Smollett *s  *  Critical  Review  ;'  ani 
ferent  jdays.     His   translations   wcjt*   \o\u 
were  of^ tragedies  from  the  French  of  Volt 
in  the  presenting  of  which  to  the  stage  th 
from  were  not  always  acknowledged,     Bul^ 
tions  of  Francklin  that  are  now  rememb 
his  Sophocles  and  Lueian :  the  Sophocles  tin 
175£>,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  the  Lueian  in  1780,  2  \ 
latfer  is  much  the  l>elter  of  the  two. 

FRANCO,  BATTISTA,  called  Sen 
engraver,  bora  at  Udine,  according  to  V* 
died  at  Venice  in  1561. 

Though  of  the  Venetian  State,  Franco  ^ 
tine  school.     He  was  a  great  imitator  of  . 
v,hh  whose  style  of  design  he  eombtned 
iences  of  Venetian  colour.     He  painted  ma 
at  Rome ;  but  few  easel  pictureai  and  his  ] 
ingly  rarely  seen  in  gallenei.     His 
ai-e  numerous,  but  nearly  all  after  his  oirol 
maimerod,  but  executed  with  great  [ioirer»H 
master  of  Baroccio, 

(Vasari,  VUe  de'  Piitori^Buc.;  Bartech,  Ptm 
FRANCUCCL     [Imola,  Uvocm^bo  j>a,  [ 
FRANK  PLEDGE.     [Left,  P.  C.] 
FRANKALMOIGNE.     Thia  tenure   u 
by  Littleton  (J  133)  :  *  Tenant  in  Fn 
an  abbot  or  prior,  or  other  man  of  religion^  or  < 
holdeth  of  his  lord  in   Frankalmoigne  i   thati 
Latine,  in  Ubermn  eteerrimmnm^  that  vtf  in  frne  I 
such  tenure  began ne  first  in  old  ttmf .     Wb«Q  i 
time  was  seised  of  certain  lands  or  tenements  to] 
as  of  fee,  and  of  the  same  land  infeoffed,  «n 
covent,  or  prior  and  bis  corent,  to  have  and  So^ 
and  tbetr  successors  in  pure  and  perpetiul  \ 
almoigne  ;  or  by  such  words,  to  hold  oft' 
lessor  and  his  heires  in  free  almes  :  in  sucJi  i 
wciT  holden  in  frankalmoigne.*     From  this 
lands  which  are  held   by  religious  hodieaj 
religion,  are  held  by  tenure;  hut  neither  1 
teni|»oral  service  is  due.     The  spiritual 
due  before  the  Reformation  are  thus  de 
( j  135)  :  *  And  they  which  hold  in  frank 
of  right  before  God  to  make  oHmmib^ 
other  divine  services  for  the  souia  of 
and  for  the  souls  of  their  he  ires  which  are| 
prosperity  and  good  life  and  health  of  tlie_ 
alive.     And  therefore  they  shall  do  no  fet 
because  that  tliis  divine  service  is  better  for  1 
than   any   doing  of  fcalt>^  \  and   also   beoauit  i 
(frankalmoigne)  exclude  the  lord  to  have  any  i 
poral  service,  but  to  have  ooJy  divine  and  i 
be  done  for  him/ 

On  this  section  ({  135)  Coke  haa  t^ 
which  explains  how  most  lands  are  now  1 
the  church  of  England,  and  by 
England ;—'  Since  Littleton  wrote,  tlic  litoiffe'^ 
Common  Praier  of  celebrating  divine  aen'ice  is  i"" 
alteration  notwithstanding,  yet  the  tenure  \n  L  . 
reinaineth  ;  and  such  prayers  and  divine  acmoiM 
and  celebrated  as  now  is  authoriaed  ;  yee»  thonfl  d 
Ijc  in  jiartieular,  as  Littleton  hereafter  <§  1 87 J  siili 
sing  a  mass,  &c.,  or  to  sing  a  placebo  li  ^r^^^ 
tenant  saith  the  prayers  now  authoriied,  hi  '^ 
Littleton  hath  said  before  (§  119),  in  the  < 
changing  of  one  kind  of  temporall  aervieci  i 
poral  services  altereth  neither  the  name  nor  |' 
tenure  ;  so  the  changing  of  spiritual 
spiritual  services  altercth  neither  the  nau 
tne  tenure*  And  albeit  the  teoufv  in 
reduced  to  u  certaintie  contained  in  the 
Prayer >  yet  seeing  the  originoi  tenure  si^ 
and  the  change  is  by  geneiall  conscjit  by  i 
ment  (2  Ed.  VL  c.  1 ;  6  &  6  Ed.  VL  c  ; 
wfaereunto  every  man  ts  party,  the  ti^Dum  I 
before,* 


Chttles  II.,   which   nbolishcd 
exoepli  tenures  in  Bwikidmof^e. 

kndf  in  frinkalmoigne  must  do  the  spt- 
I  ibe«e  bnds  were  given.  These  spnices  are 
!d,  WB  Coke  MTs,  bj  the  book  of  Conjinoo 
BKide  of  compel  lisf  these  tentnli  to  do  their 
Hcribed  bj  Littleton  4  136):— 'And  if  thev 
tr  tenements  in  (raiikalnioigne  will  not,  or  foil 
ie  ternce  (as  is  sud),  the  lord  muj  not  distruin 
doing  this,  he,  hecmme  it  is  not  put  to  eer* 
niees  thejr  ou^ht  to  do.  But  the  lord  may 
9  to  their  ordinirj  or  risitour,  pmjjug  him  that 
le  punishment  aud  correction  for  this^  and  also 
di  negligence  be  no  inore  done,  Ike,  And  the 
ilour  of  right  ou^ht  to  do  this/  Itc. 
itute  of  IS  Ed,  f,  called  Quiei  Empiw^,  from 
rv  wortlSf  there  can  be  no  gift  in  frankal- 
t  bj  the  crown.  This  tenure,  howcTcr^  as 
KTvesit  *  is  the  tenure  by  which  almost  all  the 
leries  mid  religious  houses  held  their  lands ; 
ht  pftrochial  clergy  and  Tcry  manv  ecclesiastical 
ht  fbuiwlation?  hold  them  at  this  day,  the  nature 
being  upon  the  Reformation  altered,  and  made 
the  purer  doctrine?  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
PCI  A,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natoral 
mxatf  and  named  m  honour  of  John  Frankenius, 
botany  at  Dpsal,  and  the  first  enumerator  of 
ilaats  m'Spe<rulum  Botanicon.'  It  has  a  (i- 
lobes  oUong,  with  the  stigmas  within.  Cap- 
with  three  or  four  valres,  and  many-deeded. 
n  small  and  heath-like,  with  prostrate  stems ; 
oally  rise  ^xim  the  forks  of  the  stem  or  are 
mhial  corymbs. 

iiftf,  Of  the  Powdery  Sea^heath,  has  its  leaves 
horls,  obovate,  retusef  glabrous,  and  the  under 
rjf  with  ciliated  petioles ;  a  slender  root,  and 
3sl  flowers  of  a  pale-red  colour.  This  plant 
md  by  the  sea-shore  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
a  occasionally  found  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  m 
9  Tciy  rare, 

H  clustered  f  linear,  glibrous  leav^,  with  re- 
I,  ciliated  at  the  base;  prostrate  downy  stem, 
uillaiT  solitary  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
tAcB  by  the  sea-coast,  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
f  Ides.  In  England  it  is  founa  pritictpally  on 
msitf  and  flowers  rn  the  months  of  July  and 
■  flowers  are  generally  flcsh^oloured,  but  «orae- 
■ith  yellow  claws. 

«te*  sixteen  species  of  this  genus,  besides  those 
IS  being  found  in  Great  Britain.  Of  those 
lants  the  majority  occur  in  A&iea  and  New 
iOAe  are  found  In  Sooth  America*  F.  hitpida 
rocks  extending  from  ilie  island  of  Cyprus  to 
tnrdj  species  of  this  beautiful  evergreen  genus 
d  to  omameut  rock  work,  ^nd  may  be  easily  cuU 
f  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  by  dividing 
DMij  also  be  grown  from  seed  under  a  hand-glas^. 

^'s  Diciicmay ;    Babington,   Manual  cf 
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LENT  CONVEYANCE.     [Co58roouTio]f, 

IE  ITT  H  {Berchtngodm)  is  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
of  Berchtesgaden,  in  the  circle  of  tbe  Isar. 
-works  herp,  where  the  rock-salt  from  the  Salzr- 
I  down.  There  are  quarries  of  mairble  in  the 
I 

tdhueh,  by  Horsclielmann.) 
OFER,    JOSEPH,   ft   dlatingubhed  optician 
s  bom  at  Stmubing  in  that  kingdom,  in  17S7^ 
lumble  life ;  and,  by  their  death,  he  was  ieh  an 
ileven  yeara  of  age. 

n  accustomed  to  labour  from  his  childhood,  ond 
iigage<l  as  an  apprentice  to  a  manufacturer,  who 
h)m  an  unremitting  attention  to  the  mechnnical 
rteil  with  bis  callitig :  yet,  though  few  and 
the  intervals  of  ri'laxatian  which  his  diuly 
led,  the  youth  found  mcanif,  without  the  aid 
r,  to  flopply  in  a  certain  dL*grec  the  deticioncies 
'  .and  to  make  some  progress  in  the  study  of 


L 


An  acddent,  which  nearly  co^  him  his  lif^,  was  the  ctuftc* 
that  the  merit  of  Fraunhofer  became  known :  an  old  bouee  iq 
which  he  lodged  felt  down  one  day  and  buried  him  in  the 
rtdns;  be  was  extricated  howev^,  and,  almost  by  a  miracle, 
came  out  unhurt.  The  interest  excited  by  the  danger  which 
the  young  man  had  escaped  drew  upon  him  the  notice  of 
several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune ;  and  these,  being  struck 
with  admiration  on  disooTering  the  eflbrts  he  had  made  in  the 
midst  of  many  adverse  drcumstances  to  cultivate  the  sciefiees, 
procured  for  him  an  introduction  to  tbe  celebrated  Edcben- 
bach,  who  received  him,  he  bcinz  then  aba>ut  twenty  years  of 
age,  into  the  great  manu^utory  wf  the  coastnictioD  of  mathe- 
madcad  and  philosophical  instruments  which  that  artist  had 
estibtished  at  Benedictbaiem,  near  Munich.  In  this  sitttadon 
Fraunhofer  hikd  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents ; 
and  he  distinguishea  himself  as  much  by  his  inventive  genius 
as  by  his  skill  in  executing  the  mechanic  processes  on  which 
he  was  employed.  Enabled  now  to  study  optics  as  a  science, 
he  used  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  make  many  important  ex- 
periments  on  ligbt.  and  to  construct  ifistruments  of  superior 
kiods  for  celestial  obaervadoos.  By  bin  discoveries  and  im- 
provements he  greatly  ineretaed  the  reputation  of  the  est»- 
Dlishment  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  at  length  it  beoauiQ 
his  own  property, 

Friunnofer  was  a  member  of  the  University  of  ErUmgen 
and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich  ;  and  in 
1822  thb  academy  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  Museum  of 
Physics.  The  King  of  Bavaria  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  Civil  Merit,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  that  of  Danebrog. 
He  died  in  1826,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  hu  age. 

His  most  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  the  existence  of 
a  series  of  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  refrac- 
tioo  of  the  sun's  light  in  a  pnsm  of  glass  or  other  transparent 
medium.  The  prisms  were  formed  of  a  material  free  from 
veins,  and,  in  the  experiments,  they  were  disposed  so  that  the 
light  entered  and  emerged  at  equal  angles  with  thdr  »des, 
by  which  means  each  of  the  coloured  spaces  in  the  solar 
spectrum  on  the  screen  were  botno^neous;  on  exainintn^ 
tnese  with  a  telescope,  it  was  perceived  that  they  contained 
many  black  lines  parallel  to  one  another  and  (o  the  breadth  of 
the  spectrrmi ;  and  Fraunhofer  ascertained  that  they  amounted 
in  number  to  about  354;  Sir  David  Brewster  has  since  dis- 
covered many  more.  By  means  of  a  theodolite  he  moa^ 
sured  the  angular  distances  between  the  most  strongly  marked 
of  these  lines  in  every  two  of  the  differently  coloured  spaeea 
in  the  spectrum  produced  by  each  of  the  prisms  em|jloycd  in 
the  experiments  ;  and  thus  he  was  emiblea  to  determbc  with 
great  accuracy  the  indices  of  refraction  for  the  mean  rays  of 
the  prismatic  colours  in  each  of  the  media  of  which  the  prisms 
were  formed,  as  well  as  the  dispersive  powers  of  those  media, 
lie  observed  similar  black  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  Moon, 
Mars,  Venus,  and  some  of  the  6xed  stars ;  also  in  the  spectra 
formed  by  the  two  polarized  pencils  produced  by  a  pnsm  of 
Icehmd  spar.  An  account  of  the  observations  on  sr»ectro  was 
published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Bestimmung  des  Brechungs- 
und  Farbenzer-Streuungs-Vermdgens  verschiedener  Glasorten 
in  Bejcug  auf  die  VervoUkommnimg  achromatischer  Fern- 
rbhre,*  4to.»  Munich,  1816. 

Fraunhofer  also  made  experiments  on  the  phenomena 
arising  from  the  interforenee  of  light  in  paasing  through  small 
apertures  of  different  forms,  and  thixMigb  wire  gratings.  In 
these  experiments  the  direction  of  a  pencil  of  solar  light  was 
fixed  by  means  of  a  heliostat,  and  n^as  examined  through  the 
telescope  of  a  great  theodolite :  the  apertures,  which  were 
circular,  triangular,  and  rectangular,  were  formed  in  a  metal 
plate  which  was  placed  before  the  telescope  ;  and  the  grating 
at  first  consisted  of  very  fine  wires  arranged  parallel  to  one 
another  in  a  frame,  but  Fraunhofer  afterwards  used  glass 
plates  covered  with  gold  leaf  or  with  a  thin  film  of  grease  on 
which  were  ruled  parallel  lines  at  distances  from  one  another 
equal  to  ,jgg  inch.  The  light  was  allowed  to  traverse  the 
grating  or  plate  of  ^hm  af^  having  passed  through  a  very 
narrow  aperture :  the  image  of  the  aperture  appeare<l  weU 
defined  as  if  the  grating  had  not  been  there ;  on  each  side  of 
it  was  a  broad  bend  (juite  black,  and  beyond  these  were 
spaces  brilliantly  coloured  with  homogeneous  light,  in  whicii 
were  seen  dark  lines  as  in  the  solar  siiectrum :  to  the  coloured 
bands  succeeded,  on  each  side,  a  dark  space,  and  beyond  this 
were  other  bands  of  colour.  Remarkable  Bi»cctra  were  aim 
produced  by  two  wire  frames  placed  one  behind  the  other, 
the  wires  cnwstng  one  another  at  right  angles:  the  aperture 
through  which  the  light  proceeded  was  circular,  and  the  co- 
loured spaces,  which  were  seen  on  a  dark  gromid,  are  de-  ^ 
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scribed  as  being  vcrv  brilliant.  An  account  of  the  experi- 
ments *m  the  inflexion  of  lif^lit  were  pyblished  in  4to.  at 
Munich,  under  tlie  title  oF  '  Ncue  Modiliknilon  des  Lichtes 
durch  geg^easciti^re  Einwirkung'  and  Bcugung-  der  Stmblen 
und  Gcsetze  dersclljcn.' 

Fnianhofer  oxet!oted  an  equatonally  mounted  telescope  for 
the  observatory  at  Dorpat.  fhc  diameter  of  the  ohject-plass 
is  nearly  10  inches  and  its  focal  length  about  IG  feet ;  it  consists, 
M  usual,  of  Si  eon  vox  lens  of  crown  glass,  and  a  concave  lens 
iif  flint  gla&s»  but  the  materials  were  compounded  by  himself, 
and  the  performance  of  the  instrument  is  Siiid  to  be  su|)erior 
to  tlmt  of  any  wliich  hud  been  made  before.  A  description 
of  the  telcscoj>e  is  given  in  the  *  Astronomis4^he  Nacbrichten/ 
Nm,  74,  75,  7G,  with  a  memoir  on  the  refractive  antl  dis- 
persive powers  of  liiftercnt  kinds  of  glass.  In  the  same  work 
isanienjuir  by  FraonhofiT  on  halos,  purheba,  and  the  like 
phenomena :  in  this  he  ascribe*  the  formiition  of  the  small 
sokr  and  lunar  halos  to  tlic  inflejtion  of  light  in  the  va|)our  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  and  that  of  the  lai-ger  kind,  to  the  refraction 
in  hexagonal  prisma  of  ice. 

{BU>gntphifi  Utiwerseik,  and  ihe  works  quoted.) 

FRAXINELLA,  rhc  common  name  of  a  pknt  Ix^longing 
to  the  genus  Dklnmnus^  w  hicli  is  rcferreil  to  the  oixler  Rti- 
tacete.  Dictarnnus  has  a  6- parted,  unequal,  tieciduous  calyx  ; 
5  unenual  nngniculatc  petiils ;  10  (Jeclinatci  stamens  with  awU 
shapetl,  filiform,  uneqoal  fihunents,  having  glandular  tuljcrclcs 
at  their  apex,  and  roundish  anthers ;  the  style  single,  dec li- 
nate,  striated  lengtlivvise,  terminated  by  a  blunt  papillose 
stigma  ]  the  capsule  stipitatc,  comj»osed  of  5  carjiels^  which 
are  connected  on  the  in£ide,  compressed,  2-aecded. 

Z>»  Frmifielia^  Bastard  or  Fal-ic  Dittiiny,  False  White 
Dittimy,  Fraxinclla,  has  4-5  jxairs  of  leaflets,  cordate  at  the 
UisCj  acute  at  the  apex,  finely  serrulated,  the  racemes  long, 
the  calyx  unooual.  It  is  found  svild  in  the  south  of  Eurojx?, 
especially  in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Italy. 

The  leaves,  flowers,  and  stem  of  tliis  |]lant,  svh*.'n  gently 
rubbed,  emit  a  strong  lemon  odour,  and  when  bruisetl  the 
»eent  is  more  powerfiil.  The  volatile  oil  which  gives  it  its 
peruliar  odour  is  secreted  in  the  largest  quantities  in  the 
pedicles  of  the  flowers^  which  are  coverwi  with  little  glands 
of  a  nisty  red  colour,  w  hich  exude  a  viscid  resinous  juice. 
The  volatile  oil  IVom  this  plant  is  evolved  in  so  large  (quan- 
tities that  it  will  burn  when  a  light  is  held  near  it,  and,  in  a 
dark  place,  may  be  seen  to  take  lire.  It  was  formerly  u»ed 
in  roeditine  under  the  name  of  Uktamnus  alhtts^  and  the  root 
was  considered  stomachic,  anthelmintic,  ond  aperient.  Stocrck, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  re-introduction  of  so  many 
European  plants  into  modern  luedicine,  recommended  it  in 
epilepsy,  intermittent  ffver,  and  amenojrhaui.  The  plant 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Dktamnua  CreticuSf  the 
Dittany  of  Crete^  is  the  Origanum  dictarnnus  of  LirmsEui, 

[Origancm,  p.  c:  S.] 

D.  angmtiftiiiai  hiis  4-5  pairs  of  leaflctii,  idtcrnate,  ovate- 
lanceolatCj  acuminated,  finely  serrulated ^  the  racemes  long, 
the  calyx  nearly  equal  It  is  a  native  of  the  Altaian  Moun- 
tains. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Fraxinclla  found  in  gardens, 
with  white,  red,  and  [jurple  flowers.  They  will  grow  in  anv 
eommon  garden  soil,  and  umy  be  grown  from  seeds,  whicL 
ripen  well  in  this  country- 

(Don,  Gardener'' s  Diet iotiart/ ;  linmeii ^  Outlines  of  Boiani/ ; 
Lewis,  Hkion/  uf  Maiena  Medka.) 

FRAXINIX,     [CnoiisTav,  P.  C.  S.] 

FR AZE'RA ,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Gentianaceaf,  named  after  John  P  raze r,  «  collector  of 
North  American  plantjs.  It  has  a  4-clefk  deoply-jmrtetl  calyx» 
The  corolla  4 -|mrted,  rotate,  deciduous,  with  a  Warded  orbi* 
cular  gland  in  the  middle  of  each  segment.  'I'he  stamens 
4,  enclosed  ;  filaments  filiform  ;  the  capsule  eoiiqjressed, 
partly  margined,  1 -celled.  The  seeds  few,  imbricated,  ellip- 
tical, winged,  and  fixed  to  the  margins  of  the  valves. 

F,  ewoiiJteitsiSt  tlie  P,  IValtert  of  Miehaux,  is  the  only 
species  of  this  genus.  It  has  ^  biennial  nKJt^  stem  from  3 
to  5  feet  high  J  erect,  sub-ouadranpular,  and  smooth  ;  leaves 
opposite  and  verticillate,  oblong,  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  a 
foot  long  and  mtjre  than  three  inches  broad ;  flowers  in  ag- 
gregate clusters.  This  plant  is  iniligenous  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Camlinus,  and  is  found  on  the  borders  of  lakes  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York*  The  whole  jjlant  has  a  very  stately  ap|jeanmce, 
and  in  chanicter  approaches  so  near  to  JSwertia  that,  without 
examining  the  fruit,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  species  of  that 
genus.  The  root  yields  a  powerful  bitter,  nearly  as  ]>ure  as 
thjtt  of  4jiJa«SJfl,  and  wholly  destitute  of  aitnna,     1 1  is  fully  equal 


'  in  lis  medicinal  effects  to  gentian,  and  irl 
lie  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  rMjts  have 
Euro|>e  as  a  sort  of  Calumba,  and  hence 
name  of  American  Caluraba,  This  plant 
und  flourishes  best  in  a  peat  soil.  It  should  ^ 
winter  after  being  raised  fram  seed,  or  thst 
flowering. 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dictimiary;  lindler,  Fi 
FREDERIC  WILLIAM  ill..  King    " 
eldest  son  of  King  Frederic  Will  Lam  II., 
FrieiJerike  Louise^  prince,ssof  llr^^.  .D  .n, 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  1770.     I 
of  this  notice,  was  the  grand -nepL 
the  (ireat,  under  whose  superintLrmiir  i   j 
the  important  functions  which  he  \^  x-  'l«-i 
the  throne  of  Pni^sia.    FredericlL  was  exi 
young  prince.      As  Prussia  owed  her  ^ 
of  a  warrior,  the  sword  wa?  thought  to  he  the 
of  her  futuni  prosperity ;  and  the  hero  of  the 
War  was  mucn  pleased  whenever  his  youi 
annouuced  by  some  sprightly  remark  or  s\ 
courage  und  enterprise  were  prominent  U 
On  one  occasion  the  young  prince  w  us  playiiig 
the  royal  gardens  in  the  presence  of  old  King  ~ 
ball  having  rolled  to  the  feet  of  tlic  king,  he 
refused  to  give  it  back.     With  his  face 
and  his  hands  on  his  sides,  the  boy 
majesty  give  me  the  ball  or  not?'     The 
giving  the  ball  up,  *  Sure  Fred./  he 
take   Silesia   from   thee  !*     The   propbecjr 
though  the  greater  portion  of  his  kingdom 
King  Frederic  William  III.,   by  Najjoleon  m 
remained    with  her  lawful  sovereign.      The 
Prince  Frederic    William   was    Benish,   one 
privy  councillors  ;  General  von  Backhotf  i 
niilifary  sciences :  hutb  are  Siiid  to  have  been 
unfit    tor  training  the  mind   of  a  youth  ;  and 
writers  of  that  ))eriod  assert  that  the  educntion 
was  bad.     Fredcrif  W' ilbam  was  sixteen   when, 
death  of  F^rederic  11.  in  1786,  he  became  CVoi 
father  Frederic  William  11.  having  succeeded 
During  the  rei^  of  Frederic  Williara  II    ~ 
in  general  opinion.     The  successor  of  the  great 
utterly  unable  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
to  so  many  chances  as  Prussia  then  was. 
intereiSt  induced  him  to  declare  the  eqnilil 
dangercd  through  the  wmbined  war  of  Ai 
against  Turkey  ;  his  tinjustifiable  inCerferenoe 
disturbunces  in  Holland,  his  presumptuous 
French  republic,  and,  above  all,  his  conduct 
in  its  two  last  |)artitions,  placed  him  in  the 
Europe  among  tlie  worst  of  tyrants  ;  and 
lemnce   and   nypocrisy   whicn   he    inl 
medium  of  his  minister  WoUner,   into  tbi 
his  kingdom,  exposed  him  to  both  hatred 
haughtiness  which  he  showed    in  bis 
French  republic  seemed  to  promise  that  he 
faithful  ally  of  the  powers  that  were  united 
it  were  only  through  fea^r  of  disgracing  hii 
with  the  *  repubiican  mob/     Great   was 
prise  of  Europe  when  he  concluded  with 
peBoe  of  Basel  in  1795*     That  pence,  h( 
Deen  a  wise  act,  but   for  the  neutral 
placed  Prussia  at  a  time  when   all  E 
position  which  was  more  dangerous  than  a 
France.     Death  saved  Frederic  William 
harvest  of  shame  and  disgrace  of  which  he 
seeds,  and  which  became  the  j>ortion  of  his 
Frederic  William  IIL  succeeded  his  fal 
November,  1797,     He  had  already  distinj 
Landau  and  Firmasens,  against  tlie  Fi 
part  of  the  Prussian  avant-garde^  and  he 
marriage  of  pure  love  and  esteem,  in  1794,  with 
plished   Louise  Auguste    Wilhelmine   Amah^i 
M  e  ck  lenburg-  S  treli  U . 

At  that  time  the  Prussian  monarchy  contained  il 
English  sijuare  miles,  with  a  jHipulation  of  above 
— an  ai'ca  and  a  population  three  time's 
which  constituted  tlie  kingdom  when  the  gj 
to  the  throne.  Hut  one*third  of  this  oouni 
the  provinces  acquired  tiy  Prussia  in  tlie  partittw*^ 
and  the  Polish  ctipital,  Warsaw^  was  then  a 
of  Prussia  J    from  this  portion  of  tbe 
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nominjil  than  actual  dtrengtiif  and  amon^  )ts 
its  there  was  not  one  in  ten  thousand  whom  he  could 
ml  subject.     The  treasures  left  by  the  great  Frederic 
squandered  away  by  Frederic  Willhim  II.  in  his 
in  Holhmd,  France^  and  Pulimdj  and  a  eoosider- 
>t,  contracteyj  by  tiie  some  kin^,  now  abided  to  the 
in  wbieh   the   state   was  placed  through  his  mt- 
Under  these  eireutiistanees   Frederic  William 
his  attention  to  the  re -organ  i^tion  of  the  tinan> 
it,  and  the  introduetioa  of  a  better  Bystern  of 
The   direction   of  aflalrs    was    tntnistod   to 
(ned  ministers ;  many  functionaries,  either  stis- 
Ity  of  maladministration  or  embezzling  the  puUic 
disiuisfod;  and  the  young  Icings  gave  a  still  stronger 
bia  love  of  justice  by  sending  into  exile  the  Countess 
,  the  mistress  of  his  father,  who  had  eicrdned  a 
ious  influence  over  him. 
changes  were,  however,  far  from  being  radical »  nor 
calculated  to  extricate  Prussia  fruui  tiic  clangers  of 
il  position.     From  the  moment  that  King  Frederic 
IL    had  signed  tlve   fteuce    of  Basel,    Pniasia  was 
a  net,  and   the  Ikvounihic  niomeat  to  disentangle 
again  joining  Austria  in  her  struggle  against  France 
Deglected.     Frederic  William  fn.  directed  all  his 
Ts  upholding  his  neutrulity  in  the  great  Euroj>ean 
and  the  French  |>reAS  was  active  in  persuading  him  of 
'Tea  of  his  pohcy.      The  first  consetjuence  of  this 
iatrust  on  the  jmrt  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Great 
Pniasitt,  and  still  more  on  the  part  of  tlie 
princes,  who  hitherto  had  looked  upon  Prussia 
Sector  against   ibe   ambUion    of    the   house   of 
But  it   soon  lioeame   manifest   that   tlic   king   in- 
with  the  aid  of  France,  to  aggrandise  his  dominions 
s&pense.     lie  made  his  first  acquisition  by  the  peace 
illc,  when  he  received  the  bishoprics  of  llildesneim, 
,  part  of  that  of  Miinster,  and  some  other  terriloricSj 
mea  of  about  &130  English  scjimrc  mile<i  and  600,000 
Its,  as  an  iudemnity  for  some  districts  on  tbe  lel\  bank 
Jiioe,  which  f^ad  been  ceded  to  France  by  tlie  i>C4iee  of 
,  and  which  had  an  area  of  only  900  Englisn  square 
SCh  J 70,000  inhabitants.    These  territories  were  seized 
ire  the  decree  of  the  diet  of  Regensburg  (Ratii^bon)  in 
igh  which  the  partition  of  Germany  was  legally 
iiid  which  he  thns  untiei|)aLed,  being  sure  of  the  sup- 
Bussia  and  France.     For  as  early  as  1801  Fredenc 
adhered  to  the  plan  of  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Ruiaia 
the  English  supremacy  on   the  sea,  and  a  Frussiun 
ing  been  carried  by  an  English  cruiser  to  the  port  ot 
1,  the  king  sent  troops  to  that  place  and  seized  her, 
Cux haven  was    within  the  territory  of  Hamburg, 
iras  then  far   from   wishing  to  have  Prussia  as  an 
y  anxious  to  nrevent  a  rupture  with  her,  George 

Ri  aom  Adolphus,  now  Duke  of  Cambridge,  to 
||1«  the  affair  in  an  amicable  manner.  In  spite  of 
y  overtures  Frederic  William  gave  way  to  the 
m  advice  of  some  of  his  ministers,  and  secretly  pre- 
«•  taking  military  jxiissession  of  the  electorate  of 
'  luid  the  whole  German  coast  between  Denmark  and 
J  This  gave  rise  to  fresh  distrust,  and  Prussia  would, 
^  early  as  1801,  have  felt  the  consequences  of  her 
iKft  for  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Paul  of 
ftnd  the  friendly  dispositions  of  his  son  and  sueeessor 
towards  Great  Britain ;  in  consequence  of  which 
tion  of  the  17th  of  June,  1801,  was  signed,  and 
Iktored  between  Rus^sia  and  England.  Nelson's  attack 
nbagen,  in  April,  1801,  had  already  forced  Denmark 
raw  fipora  the  Northern  Coalition,  and  thus  Prussia 
compelled  to  abandon  her  hostile  designs  towards 
.  Yet  tljere  was  no  real  friendahip  between  Prussia 
sr  England  or  Russia,  and  the  conduct  of  Frederic 
toworas  Austria  was  so  equivocal,  that  he  was  not 
ifidered  at  Vienna  aa  an  intriguer,  but  as  a  secret 
ho  was  to  he  eompelled  by  the  sword  to  adopt  ano- 
"icy. 

time  the  friendship  between  Pntssia  and  France 
led,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  govern- 
between   the  king  and  the  first  consul  Napoleon 
It   was,   however,   evident  than  when    Prussia 
lytbing  from  France,  she  seldom  got  it ;  bwt  when 
s  the  claimant^  Prussia  always  yielded.     No  sooner 
iporte  declared  that  the  residence  of  so  many  French 
in  the  Prussian  dominions  seemed  to  he  dangerous 
tum^Froderic  William  ordered   them  to  leave  his 
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kingdom  immediately,  and  this  order  was  likewise  extetide*! 
to  Louis  XVIII.,  who  was  residing  quietly  at  Warsaw,  bnt 
was  now  conipelleu  to  take  refuge  in  Russia.  The  Icgitimijtt.^ 
in  Europe  now  treated  Frederic  W^illiam  as  a  traitor  to  the 
holy  cause  of  kings.  Their  astonishment  was  still  jgrealer 
when,  after  Napoleon  had  crowned  himself  Emperor  of  France, 
in  1S04,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  the  first  of  the  jiotentates  of 
Eurojx.*  to  recognise  him,  and  to  accej^t  and  bear  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  recently  founded  order  of  the  Legion  of  Uonour, 
in  acknowledgment  of  which  the  king  sent  Najwleon  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eugle,  It  seemed  to  hQ  settled 
that  the  Kbig  of  Prussia  was  to  receive  all  northera  Ger- 
many as  the  price  of  his  neutrality  and  friendshij^,  us  soon  tia  it 
pould  be  occupied  with  safety.  Na[>oleon  used  to  speak  of 
King  Frederic  William  in  terms  of  the  highest  esteem,  but 
evenb*  soon  showed  that  he  despbed  him. 

In  1805  Napoleon's  designs  against  England  were  frustrated 
through  a  new  coalition  headed  by  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  From  Boulogne,  where  the  French  army  had 
been  concentrated  for  the  intended  invasion  of  England,  it 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  the  frontiers  of  Auslria.  Berlin 
was  the  centre  of  the  most  important  negotiations;  for  the 
king  s  aid  seemed  to  promise  victory  to  the  side  to  Mhich  he 
should  incline  ;  and  a  large  party  in  Prussia,  tired  of  the 
king's  indecisive  policy,  declared  that  Prussia  liad  been 
treated  w  ith  contempt  by  Na^ioleon,  and  that  it  was  now  time 
to  fight  against  the  usurper.  Frederic  William,  however, 
still  professed  friendship  for  Napoleon ;  he  asscmhled  a  strong 
army  on  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  but  whom  that  army  was  to 
oppose  wa^  known  only  to  a  few.  The  Emjxeror  Alexander 
now  demanded  a  free  passage  through  Sileiiia  for  a  Russian 
army,  which  was  either  to  join  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia,  or 
more  probably  to  occupy  Hanover,  and  having  met  with  a 
rcfi^sa!,  he  repeated  bis  demand  in  an  imperious  tone.  The 
King  of  Prussia  answered  that  his  generals  had  received  orders 
to  treat  any  Uussiun  who  should  set  his  foot  on  the  PmsBtan 
soi!  as  an  enemy.  There  was  little  doubt  that  in  this  struggle 
also  Frederic  William  would  remain  either  neuter,  or  wait  till 
one  of  the  tjclligcrent  jMirties  should  have  been  weakened  by 
defeats,  and  then  join  the  victor  and  have  his  shore  in  the 
spoliation  of  Austria  or  France,  No  sooner  had  the  war 
broken  out  th^m  the  violation  of  the  Prussian  dominions  in 
Franconia,  by  Marshal  Bemadotte,  showed  how  little 
Napoh on  cared  for  the  Prussian  king-  or  rather,  how  well 
he  knew  ihtit  Frederic  William  was  a  man  of  indetissive  cha- 
racter, who  would  not  avenge  an  insult  unless  he  could  do  it 
with  impunity  and  profit.  However,  that  insolent  violation 
roused  the  war-party  in  Prussia  ;  and  Frederic  William,  always 
influenced  by  circumstances,  now  followed  the  advice  of  his 
miniiiter  the  Baron  von  Ilardenberg,  and  consented  to  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which  led  to  the 
Convention  of  the  3rd  ot  November,  IS05  ]  in  consequence  of 
which  a  Russian  army  was  allowed  to  |jass  tlirough  Silesia.* 
Napoleon*s  wrath  at  tlxis  unexpected  news  was  indescribable ; 
but  being  then  in  the  heart  of  Austria  and  on  the  eve  of  a 
bflttle,  he  concealed  bis  vexation.  Through  Ins  intrigues, 
however,  he  induced  Frederic  William  to  dismiss  Von 
Hardenberg,  and  to  appoint  in  his  j^tead  Count  Ilaug- 
witz,  a  nobleman  of  immemse  weulili,  great  talents,  and 
distinguished  as  an  able  statesman,  but  whose  ^Hjlitical  prin- 
ciples were  too  much  like  those  of  his  master  to  steer  Prussia 
with  safety  thrcjugh  the  sea  of  dangers  on  whicli  she  wus  then 
embarked.  Haugwitz  hostened  to  the  head-quarten  of 
Napoleon  in  Monivia,  A  bottle  between  the  hostile  artiiics 
was  unavoidable ;  and  the  general  opinion  in  Prussia  was  that 
Haugwitz  was  to  present  his  master's  ultimatum  to  Napoleon, 
and  either  to  compel  him  to  make  peace  \iilh  Austria  on  the 
^atm  miOy  or  to  have  a  new  enemy  in  Prussia,  (bie  humlred 
and  fifty  thousand  Prussians  were  on  the  Moravian  frontier, 
ready,  aa  it  seemed,  to  join  llie  A ustro- Russians,  from  w  hnrn 
they  were  separated  only  by  a  few  days*  march.  No  ulti- 
malum  was  tendered  to  Napoleon.  Haugwitz  waited  till  the 
A  us  tro- Russian  army  was  annihilated  by  Napoleon  in  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  (-2nd  of  December,  lfi05),  and  the  day 
after  the  battle  impudently  congratulated  Napoleon  in  the 
words  *  Dieu  raerci,  nous  avons  vaincu  !*  *  It  1  hud  lost,* 
said  Naplcon  to  his  ministers,  after  Haugwitz  had  It  It  him, 
^he  would  have  said  the  same  to  the  Em;ieror«  of  ,\u*tria 
and  Russia.* 

OnJy  thirteen  days  after  the  bottle  of  AuiterliUt  (l^lli  f^f 

•  in  a  ««««t  article  of  th»t  Convrotion,  Fi^tlrfic  WiUiitni  ffoni^  m  H^ 
the  isotUitioD  it^mi  5»|»l«oii  unU&a  Utf  wUb»l*ww  fiviti  ii*jwmf  U.'tif*  U>r 
laUior" 
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Der<?inber,  1805),  a  treaty  was  conclmled  at  Vienna,  through 
llau|^wil2^  between  France  and  Prussia,  which  astonished  all 
Eumi*e,  catjsetl  dt^pj>  indigniition  m  England,  anfl  filled  all 
Prussian  |mlriots  whn  shame  and  dcjspair,  Prussia  ceded  to 
Frantx'  hc?r  dominions  in  Franconia,  the  violation  of  which 
had  caused  so  much  indif^narion  m  German  v,  and  received  m 
the  reward  of  her  dunlicity  the  cicctorutc  of  Hanover,  though 
only  defutio,  and  till  a  gencrul  ix'ace  to  which  Great  Brititin 
shotdd  fc  a  p^trty  should  he  mnde.  Hanover  hafi  l>ecn  otXHi|)ied 
by  the  French  in  1H03,  afrain&t  the  law  of  nations.  In  that 
year  George  11 L  rcnowc<t  the  war  against  France  as  King  of 
Great  Hrituin  and  Ireland,  hut  not  us  Elector  of  Hanover; 
and  in  order  to  establish  that  distinction,  ho  sent  a  circular  to 
the  eourta  of  Europe  infonning  them  that  Hanover  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  was  consequently  a  neutral  territory.  In 
this  case  however,  af)  in  so  many  others,  Najioleon  disregarded 
intenrntional  law  ;  and  the  eonaeqoenee  was,  that  Hanover  wa£ 
fii-st  occupied  by  the  French^  aiid  afterwards  by  the  Prusiians* 
According  to  the  condition  on  which  Pnissia  was  put  in 
poesciision  of  Hanover,  she  could  only  hold  it  as  a  trustee  for 
the  Elector  King  George  HI.  ;  but  a  second  convention, 
concluded  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  February,  1806^  showed 
that  Frederic  William  intended  to  annex  Hanover  to  his 
dominions,  which  he  iictually  effected,  declaring  thut  he  had 
received  Hanover  as  a  lawful  conquest  of  Na|>oleon.  Thus 
tL  king,  whose  love  of  justice  was  afterwards  extolled  in  such 
extravagant  terms,  committed  an  act  c^f  robbery  through  which 
he  violated  the  law  of  nations  no  loss  than  the  rules  of 
]M)litieal  decency.  His  policy  in  those  transactions  was  most 
severely  but  moat  justly  commented  on  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and  he  who  would  write  a  history  of  Prussia 
without  n  careful  examination  of  those  debates  would  fall  far 
«hort  of  doing  what  tnuh  &nd  justice  demand. 

Prusfia  soon  received  the  due  punishment  for  the  duplicity 
of  her  govcniment.  The  first  consequence  of  the  treaty  oi' 
Piiris  was  a  declaration  of  war  by  Great  Britain  ;  in  a  few 
months  several  hundred  Prussian  ship  were  sciitMi  by  the 
English  cruisers ;  and  England's  ally  Kitig  Gustav^us  Adol- 
phos  IV.  of  Sweden  occupied  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  ati 
appendage  to  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  for  George  III.,  and 
threatened  to  invade  Prussia.  However,  as  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  Sweden  was  able  to  injure  Prussia  much  by  land, 
King  Frederic  William  hof>ed  to  settle  his  ditR'rences  with 
those  jH)werB  and  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  his  neutrality,  but 
he  was  roused  from  his  dreams  by  the  insolent  conduct  of 
Na|joleon,  and  at  last  brought  to  see  clearly  his  dangerous 
position.  The  history  of  those  times  shows  plainly  that  in 
such  a  contest  as  was  occasioned  by  the  French  revolution, 
there  was  no  lasting  neutrality  fwsaible  for  any  |>ower  which 
was  in  direct  contact  with  French  influence,  and  tliat  there 
was  no  chance  left  but  to  fight  either  for  or  a^inst  Franco. 
In  the  struggle  againtit  French  aggression,  Great  Britain, 
never  vamjuished  — and  Austria,  often  vanquished  but  never 
diaeouniged — were  foremost  in  showing  that  perseverance  and 
c<msistency  in  political  principles  that  should  clmracterixe 
great  powers.  Thero  was  less  stability  in  the  policy  of 
ilussia,  since  its  government  was  less  guicle^l  by  principle  tlian 
by  selfish  and  ambitious  plans ;  but  Russia  could  waver, 
because  |K>litical  faults  or  want  of  character  did  not  expose 
her  miwieldy  body  to  tiie  danger  of  being  overtJnown  by  a 
single  blow.  But  bow  could  Prussia,  the  neighbour  of 
Fianee,  stand  untouched  by  that  violent  storm »  when  distant 
Portugal  was  summoned  to  surrender,  and  did  snrrender  her 
position  among  the  kingdoms  of  Eurofic  at  a  day's  notice  ? 
And  even  Turkey  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  jxyliticat 
intrigues  of  the  time,  that  she  too  was  on  the  eve  of  crumbling 
under  the  dissolving  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  although  the 
elements  of  her  political  existence  had  no  affinity  with  those 
on  which  the  imperiiil  throne  of  France  was  based.  The 
king  and  statesmen  of  Prussia  had  111  understood  the  French 
revultition,  and  they  now  suffered  for  it. 

As  to  the  jiersomil  chumcter  of  Frederic  William,  ho  was 
considered  to  be  a  ju^t  man,  of  plain  undei-standing,  more  ad- 
mired bv  his  subjects  for  the tjuali ties  of  his  htmrt  than  thote  of 
his  head^  mid  little  disjwsed  to  admire  others  for  their  talents  or 
genius.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Napohon  expressed  his  real 
opinion  when  ho  jjipoke  of  him  with  contempt,  and  his  contempt 
chHnge<l  into  anini05ity  in  proportion  as  the  Prussian  cabinet 
dei-ongeii  his  plans  without  exactly  thwartiJig  them.  On 
ceding  Hanover  to  Prussiii,  Na|joleon  could  Iwaet  of  having 
caught  Frederic  William  in  a  trap  f rood  which  he  could  not 
escape  without  becoming  either  his  vassal  or  his  enemy ;  and 
amtten  being  once  in  this  condition,  tbe  French  etnperor 


Ix>tdl7  proceeded  towards  puthing  him  to  i 

founuatioti  of  the  Rhenish  contederstion,  m\udk^  i 
openly  said^  would  Ije  as  useful  to  hitn  i 
against  Austria,  was  only  notified  by  NapoIeoft|i»| 
cabinet  alter  it  vas  completety  established  1 1 
seem  that  such  a  union  of  most  of  the  i 
empire  would  not  even  '  ■  ll 

witliout  previously  cons<. 
boon  regardci*  by  Napok-un  wim   {uut  ff>j*i« 
which  he  owtHJ  to  the  head  of  one  of  toft  j 
kingdoms.     Another  provocation  vr 
new  Grand-Duke  of  Bt?rg.  Murat, 
of^Napoleon,  of  the  territories  of  th 
Orange,  the  brother-indaw  of  the   Kiof 
perhaps  a  direct  order  of  Napoleon  only  coi  _ 
to  take  possession  of  three  abbotshijis  in  Wc 
had   belonged   to   Prussia  since   1 80*3.     In 
Frederic  William's  anger  at  the  establh 
Confederation,  Napoleon,  with  apparent  I 
to  him  to  form  a  similar  union  in  northern  1 
with  still  more  fiianifest  dlsres[;)ect  towards  him^  be  I 
Hanse-Towns  not  lo  adhere  to  Uic  contemp' 
because  he  ia  ould  take  them  under  his  in 
and  he  secretly  enjoined  several  princes  in  ] 
to  refuse  any  closer  alliance  with  Pruttk. 
Von  Uardenberg,  the  successor  of  Count ! 
minister  of  Prussia,  was  maliciously  attacked  ta 
official  newspapers ;  nor  was  tliere  lack  of  artk' 
Frederic  William  was  ridiculed,  or  the  pride 
provoked.     The  majority  of  the  Prussian  nataot 
their  queen  Louisa,  called  loudly  for  war ;  bul 
now   accustomed   to  neutrality,   and  time 
pre|mre  him  for  acting  with  decision.     A 
France  at  last  roused   his  spirit ;  be  Icam6 
his  ambassador  in   Paris^  or  indirectl?  tlu 
ministers,  that  in  the  secret  negotiations 
carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  Fr 

Eromiscd  to  restore  King  George  III.  to 
[anover.     His  language  against  France  \ 
and  he  listened  to  the  proposal  of  the  Ecoperorl 
who  promised  to  assist  hmi  with  a  powerful  i 
wage  war  with  France,  and  in  orner  to 
pression  upon  the  king  and  to  show  him  that  L. 
ho  declined  to  ratify  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Fr 
of  those  long  negotiations  which  were  carried  I 
tfiat  country  and  Russia  ever  since  the  peso?  i 
betsveen  France  and  Austria  in  1805,     L  ndcr  ( 
stances  hositi lilies  between    Prussia  and   Gr 
susjtended,  and  Frederic  William  sent  his  i 
leon>  demanding  that  the  French  armies  ih 
evacuate  Germany  and  retire   beyond    tins 
Gcnnun  prince  not  belonging  to  the  RJje 
should   be   prevented   from    adhering  to 
Northern   Confederation;  and  that   the   Pn 
occupied  by  the  Grand-Duke  of  Berg  abotdd  bil 
Prussia.     This  ultimatum  was   rejected   by  Napi 
stood  with  his  main  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Fil 
Thuringia,  and  thus  the  war  broke  out  on  the  6tfe| 
1806.    The  Prussian  main  army  was  in 
composed  of  troopa  who,   down   to   the 
thought    themselves    eoutil    to    those  warrioii~ 
Frederic  IL  bad  resisteJ  Europ?,  and  it  was  inc 
numerous  and  well 'disciplined  contingents  ofj' 
the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  the  Elector  of  He 
of  Brunswick*  and  several  other  princes^  wh 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  I 
As  this  article  does  not  profess  to  tnve 
history  of  Prussia,  but  of  that  of  i 
details  of  tlic  war.     But  a  short  *■  -. 
social^  and  political  elements  from  which  Pn 
strength  or  weakness  will  lie  the  more  nece 
the  forces  with  which  Frederic  Williain  tho 
to  bring  his  material  means  into  action 
power. 

Several   millions   of  Pnisdan  subjects  wei 
ready  to   fight  against   than  for  their  king. 
tomte  of  Hanover  the  Prussians  were  rtoMii 
and  thousands  of  tho  male  iidiabltantj-,  heaioodJIyl 
the  first   families  of  that  country,  had   leA 
leaving   tlieir  homes,   to   s.-rw*  muler   the 
against  the   French  in  un,  and 

western  jMrt  of  the  niui;        _         re  were 
sions  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  the  i 
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like  most  wirlike  Mid  mon  kjd  of  tke  PhMssa 

finMie  wluch  kid  been  ■muinad  micR  1801^ 

S^nosdr  BofDio  Catbalki,  showed  little  sjmpmthj 

*"^9  m&h  die  vekltfay  nofalei  eitiier  lerred  m  the 

f^jor  Ihred  in  pfona  retireawDt  at  tlicir  ooiiatTT- 

lia.     DiHerent  from  these  were  tlie  mbabiw 

nt  datmnions  of  the  hoifle  of  Bfrnadtiobn  id 

iG^fwrnkj ;  tftd  eren  in  Silesb.  thdogh  tt  had 

"      '    only  fUMtt  1741,  md  the  grater  niinbcr 

were  Booaii  CaSboik^  K^>Qg'  Frederic 

I  reduiQ  npoo  •■  mmj  lojtl  eemmi  u  be  had 

u     la  these  |wrts  the  pcsant  now  cnjojred  per- 

freedooft.  but  he  wes  still  bomd  to  loiit  the 

'  oahle  eitftiee  to  thdr  a^rtctdtaisl  labours  «id  to 

tilha  md  fimUar  oootnbatioiis^     But  the  ndooi 

[tt  KOT^mmem  educelioo,  «iid  ^1  more  the  eockl 

*  ef  the  petty  iwblest  bad  a  demorftlitiiif  etfbct  upon 

m^  M  well  M  upon  the  inhdbitiiitt  of  the  towm,  and 

r  wpraking  the  FrtimQ  of  that  tine  wie  toore  like  t 

k  B  frte  naa.    To  briow  men  down  to  thai  conditinn 

coiaiitent  with  ttie  pbn  of  the  foremaeat, 

r,  down  to  the  biobI  tri^in^  tyaaaaction  of 

ter  ki  tnanediatE  iasaectiaa  ;  and  bJind  ob^ 

the  priBcipal  nrtae  of  a  trytmm  dtzaai.    The 

f^veie  considered  tbemaJQ  aipport  of  the  kiop  and  the 

Bst  thei  nohititj  difeed  widdj  &om  what  we 

[  by  the  name  in  Engimd.     Amocig'  the  meniben 

it  G«nnaa  nobili^,  who  previooi  to  the  dtsoolution 

"^  partidpaled  m  the  goTcnuneBt  of  Genaanj,  v 

a,  or  knighta  of  the  efapire,  there  were  irerjr 

become  nl]gects  of  Fnissia^  and  in  the  antient 

the  Hoose  of  Bfandeabur^  there  were  none 

The  cauae  of  thit  was  that  Brandenburg 

other  Genaan  pwwiocei   catt  of   the    Elbe 

r  inhabited  by  people  of  Slaronian  onoiny  who 

'  hf  a  kw  mat  barooa  of  ooithera  MrnMBj, 

daknf  of  aazoov  of  the  bouae  of  Anhalt ; 

bartni  akaie  ionnea  the  nobility  in   tboae   pro- 

tens  waa  then  aoderttood,  naiad^,  pem  of 

£B|Bre.      Onlr  two  natiTe  Sbvooian   princei 

*   aa  aocfi   by  the  emperon^  the   Duke 

the   Duke  of   MeckleobiDi^,   who,   by 

f  la  the  anftfcmacy  of  the  emperon,  beame  peen 

ffib  behmced  to  the  German  no* 

"pmciaeled  redatanoe  of  &e  SJaTootan  popolation 

^  oonqneron  oocaaioned  long  and  hkiody  warSy  in 

than  one-half  of  the  oppmed  laoe  neriabed, 

cnifprMied  into  Poland.     In  order  to  Veep  the 

anwaaaia  in  obnfience^  and  to  repeople  the  conn- 

I  of  ^ooszation  waa  earned  on  in  thaw  prcrrincea, 

the  reader  wiil  find  an  excellent  acooont  in  V^oo 

^  D^   Deotarhea   Colooien   in  den  Wendiachcn 

I  llba  main  features  of  whidi  were  theae : — A 

aatiTe  landowners  were  aiaintatiwi  in  the 

their  estates,  either  aa  freebolderi  or  at  raattii 

the  bulk  of  tiie  natire  jiopulation  were 

_^js,  and  one  part  of  tiiexr  lands  waa  given  to  the 

other  freesnen  who  had  aansted  the  Gernian  ton- 

the  country;   aixi   the  other  part  was 

fhfliortdn  of  German  colonists,  mostly  Saaoos 

iaaa,  who  were  tnTited  thither  by  the  oon- 

I  either  liTed  aa  ftnneiB  or  aettled  m  the  rained 

the  Laon«  Doke  of  Sasony,  waa  particnlaHy 

[  oaking  Shmnian  oonqoesta,  and  he  also  was  the 

f  a  rrgttlar  tftteai  of  oolonizaiian.     The  ex* 

btti  eotoobea  and  gradually  Gennantasd  waa 

gorenunent  waa  eatruated  to  apecial  offioera 

■tea,  who  held  the  tank  of  princes  of  the  empire, 

riham  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  the  most 

In  the  kingdoni  of  Prussia  Proper  oolooizatioo 

I  on  through  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  there,  a« 

,lhe  flMre  western  countries,  the  fcreip  element 

by  the  German.      This  sketch  will  show  that 

i^gdom  of  Praaua  is  originally  a  German  oolany, 

in  iMimilitioii  to  Germany  was  rendered  com- 

the  policy  of  its  prinoea  and  the  spirit  of  its 

lacca  of  its  origin  were  still  risible  in   1806. 

i  who  bad  received  larger  estates  in  thoae  parts 

the  «mc  pririleges  which  the  targe  landowners  pos> 

ny  Proper  i  they  had  a  share  in  the  adminis- 

inee ;  and  they  rendered  knights'  aerriee 

bringing  with  him  as  maay  men  aa  his 

The  dignity  of  knight  baring  become 


befidtiny  m  th«ir  fimifitt,  ^  doad  tha  6IW  of  aoUw 
also,  and  as  eariy  as  the  sixteea(t£  oeoiin  tha  manbefs  of  this 
dass,  or  the  landed  gentry,  wo^e  called  nobles  by  cnartesy, 
and  they  finally  became  noble  by  right,  tbns  oonatitnting  the 
lower  nobitity,  but  beiag  ctUI  oaiaidemi  of  mfierkir  blood  m 
the  higrh  nolatity.  In  the  dme  of  Frederic  Witlkm  III. 
this  tSm  had  lost  their  political  prniliges ;  bat  they  took 
precedence  of  other  gentleaKn,  frooi  whom  ther  were  dtstin- 
guisbed  hr  tfao  prefia  *  Von*  belbra  their  &nttly  name,  in  as 
BMich  as  the  phim  of  ofllceia  in  the  anay  and  in  ^  higher 
branches  of  adnmustraiion  were  nearly  eaehtttfeiy  oon^ml 
tipon  them ;  nor  cooU  any  man  obtain  a  pboa  of  eBn$yer»- 
tion  in  tha  honaehold  of  the  Frusrian  king  ucnleas  ha  waa  hf 
patent  or  tmmcmoriai  paempliaB  entillcd  to  p*  the  psefiz 
^Voo'  belSDre  his  lannly  muna.  In  oonscqnenoe  of  these 
practioes  the  whole  chtW  of  petty  nobles  baoame  the  bom  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  and  we  cannot  wonder  diat  they  woe 
looked  anon  as  its  imest  sipport.  They  were  neterthcleai 
detested  by  aU  the  other  damea,  and  for  good  reaaons.  Soaa 
of  conqaerots,  yet  without  any  poUtical  riehtSp  they  wera 
prood  of  their  social  importnice ;  bat  while  they  trwied  other 
peo^  with  insolence  and  eontempt,  they  behaved  with  abject 
aennlinr  towards  thegovemmcnt  aad  thekln^  Most  of  them 
depended  entirely  upon  the  crown  lor  their  liscfihood,  for 
they  w«ra»  generally  speaking,  not  rich ;  swanas  of  ; 
sons  had  tm  property,  aad  no  other  occnpation  i 
by  thean  as  oentttng  their  rank  cxenpt  comn 
army  or  the  nnmcnHis  places  in  the  jndioatBrr.  BaA  [ 
would  seldom  practiae  the  law  as  advocate;  not  imlepeD- 
denoe,  depandence  on  gorcniment  was  thetr  pride.  Tneia 
'  noe  among  the  hasds  of  tne  famlliptt  hat 
aa  thdr  fbrtanea :  ownera  of  a  country 


tt  was  ai  wa? eriag  as 

that  draws  its  riches  principally  from  the  trade  in  com,  of 
whiefa  it  prodncea  four  times  more  than  it  cooiiuoeay  thay  were 
proud  or  hnnble  aooordinf  to  tha  nrioe  of  com  m  England^ 
aad  a  Mlk^  off  in  tha  Loo^m  sMitet  was  wdficifnf  to  faring 
somednsens  of  haaghQr  laadowvteri  at  the  foot  of  the  kin)^  wim 
would  otherwise  ha%*e  continued  the  independent  occttpatmnsaf 
their  foraftthers.  Tlie  lanity  and  inaoleooc  of  tha  officers  of 
the  ansT  bad  reached  its  height.  Every  man  amwated  a 
part  of  tht^  tflorr  of  the  great  Frederic,  and' he  who  had  serred 
m  ^^  iTh  War  was  oromoled  to  the  highest  military 

hooou  r  unfit  he  might  befar  the  rank.    Ueoce  oom- 

mands  &£  tite  highest  importam^  were  given  to  officers  farafceD 
by  age,  or  ener^^ed  byan  idle  life  in  the  mrisona  during  ahatr 
period  of  peace,  and  who  afterwards  so  ahamefally  betrayad 
the  confidence  of  their  kinfir  by  surrendering,  without'reststaooe, 
the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  kiagdom.  The  Frrach,  with 
whom  they  had  now  lo  fight,  were  riewed  as  a  band  of  adren- 
tnrers  and  acoondrels,  void  of  eirery  principle,  virtue,  and 
honour.  A  colonel  of  the  king's  guard,  when  he  set  out 
with  his  regiment  and  waa  caudoM  to  be  on  the  waldi 
against  such  aa  enemy  aa  the  French  grenadiers,  cried  out, 
^  A  shame  it  ia  to  make  use  of  arms  against  such  do^s  as  the 
French  I  Sticks  and  honewhips  are  the  weapons  they  ought 
to  be  beaten  with.'  This  anecdote  is  from  the  work  of  Bishoti 
Evlcrt,  «  ho  is  anvthing  but  a  detractor  of  Praasiau  rirtue.  If 
Kmg  Frederic  William  had  posaeased  a  little  ssgari^,  he 
would  bare  discovered  that  his  hopes  rested  on  a  rotten  fonn- 
daiion,  and  that  he  was  going  to  fi^t  against  the  best  genend 
and  the  best  troops  of  Europe,  with  an  army  whoae  natnnd 
oDoiaga  mid  excellent  discipltue  were  led  to  the  field  by 
rantty  and  overbearing  inaoteoce. 

The  war  broke  oat  na  the  Ist  of  October,  1806:  a  fbrt> 
night  afterw  ards  the  glonr  of  the  Prusaian  name  was  prostrated 
on  the  field  of  Jena.  The  king  behaved  most  galhmtly  in 
this  unlbnanate  battle ;  he  had  two  hoi^es  killed  under  hiai, 
and  hk  cloak  wat  pierced  bv  bullets^  Another  fortnight,  and 
Napoleon  entered  Berlin.  '  The  Pruanan  army  was  annihil- 
ated :  corpg  of  20,000  or  30,000  men,  commanded  bj  heroes 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  kid  down  their  arma  to  small  de- 
tachments of  the  Fiench.  Spaadau,  Sletlin,  Custrin,  Ua- 
meln,  Glogau  opened  their  ntea,  beJora  their  walls  had  bean 
touched  by  a  cannon^ahot ;  Mi^ebmy  aaiTendered  withoot 
rvaistaaoe,  though  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  30,000  veterans^ 
who  warn  to  defend  there  the  great  magaonea  of  the  army. 
*  In  tha  Se^ffi  ITevs'  War,*  wrote  Fredrric  WillUm  to  his 
queen,  *■  Prmria  stood  alone  against  Europe,  and  was  often  in 
a  more  dangerous  position  than  now :  we  are  not  alone  now, 
we  have  Frtrt  '  This  is  another  instance  that  the  fact  of 
Pra»ia  having  been  victorious  in  the  Seren  Years'  War  was 
still  conaiderad  m  a  proof  that  she  would  always  remain  so : 
but  there  is  a  diffeetnea  between  talking  Gt  great  things  and 
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doTTig  them.  The  (issisttinec  of  Russia  only  delayed  tlic  ruin 
ot'Pnissin.  In  the  battle  of  Eylau  (8th  of  February ,  1807) 
both  the  French  and  the  Ku^sians  claimed  the  victory  i  but 
on  the  1 4th  of  June,  the  ftnniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Mnrengo,  the  fute  of  Pnissia  was  decided  in  the  field  of 
Friedtand.  A  few  days  afterwards  Napoleon  entered  Kbnigs- 
berg^  his  troc»ii«  pi**hed  Etill  farther  on  towards  the  Russian 
fnjntier,  and  before  the  month  of  July  the  whole  of  the  Priis- 
fiun  kingdom  wns  in  the  bunds  of  the  French  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fortified  places,  and  Memel,  an  open  town  m 
the  extreme  eastern  eorrier  of  Prussia  Proper*  Both  Alex- 
ander and  Frederic  William  now  sued  for  peace  :  separate 
cx)nvenlions  of  pefice  hacl  already  Wen  made  between  Na[)0- 
leon  and  the  Gennao  allies  of  Prussia,  namely,  Saxony  and 
Bome  smaller  states.  The  town  of  Tibit  was  chosen  as  the 
plaee  for  the  ensuing  negotiations.  The  three  sovereigns 
wen*  to  meet  on  a  raft  constructed  t>n  the  river  Niemen, 
will  eh  formed  tlie  boundary  between  Prussia  and  Russia.  The 
tJrst  interview  took  place  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
akine^  on  the  25th  of  June,  1807.  On  the  following  day 
Alexiinder  presented  Frederic  William  to  his  victor.  Napo- 
leon was  hmiofhtyj  sometimes  bitter ,  Frederic  William,  worn 
out  by  care,  sbowetl  himself  cold  and  re^wrred^  speaking  little, 
yet  betraying  his  prsonal  hostile  feelings  towards  Najjoleon. 
8ome  days  afterwards  Queen  Louisa  arrived,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected tiiat  she  would  siK'ceed  through  her  amiable  eharactcr 
and  ability  in  bringing  Najpolcon  down  from  his  conditions; 
i'oT  it  was' already  known  that  he  did  not  intend  to  give  back 
many  of  his  conquests*  But  so  far  was  she  from  making  the 
i^ligbtest  alteration  in  Napoleon's  intentions,  that  ho  treated 
her  several  times  riUher  rudely^  gl^'"i^  her  to  understand  ihnt 
he  guessed  very  well  the  motive  of  her  presence  at  Tibit. 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  it  beoirac  clear  that 
Frederic  William  had  to  cede  all  his  dominions  west  of  the 
Ellw,  the  C|ueen  in  vain  tne<l  to  persuade  Napoleon  to  give 
Magdeburg  back,  and  it  is  said  that  she  threw  herself  at  his 
feet»  imploring  him  with  tears  to  restore  that  great  fortress  to 
its  former  master.     But  this  aUo  was  of  no  avail. 

Peace  wiis  concluded  at  Tilsit  on  the  7th  of  Ju!y,  1807, 
The  fii*st  article  of  this  peace,  referring  to  Prussia,  is  a  proof 
fbat  Napoleon  not  only  despised  Frederic  William  as  a  man, 
but  wished  to  make  bim  feel  it,  for  the  article  begins  with 
these  words :  *  Moved  by  esteem  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  in  order  to  give  a  proof  of  his  earnest  desire  to  unite  the 
Russian  tind  French  nations  through  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  unalterable  confidence,  the  Em|>eror  Na|)oleon  consents  io 
give  back  to  the  King  of  Prussia  part  of  his  conquered  king- 
dom/ Upon  this  follows  the  description  of  those  territories 
which  Napoleon  gave  back,  but  not  of  those  which  the  van- 
quished [mrty  cede<l,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  transactions  of 
the  kind,  and  this  eircumstunce  is  another  instance  of  Nap-. 
leon*s  desire  to  humble  his  unfortunate  enemy.  By  this 
})pace  Frederic  William  lost  the  greater  j>!irt  of  his  reahn  ; 
id  I  the  territories  west  of  the  Eilie,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  Polish  dominions,  altogether  aljout  70,000  English  square 
miles,  with  a  jwpulation  of  6,000,000.  The  Polish  dominions 
were  given  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  ift  ho  had  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Saxonv,  as  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
except  the  district  of  Bialistokj  which  Russia  received  ;  and 
thus  the  Emjwror  Alexander  was  rewanlcd  at  the  expense  of 
his  unfortunate  ally.  Out  of  the  Cemian  dominions  was 
created  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  some  parts  were 
given  to  Saxony  ajid  the  grand -duke  of  Berg.  The  king  was 
further  require<!  not  to  prevent  any  (ierman  prince  frotn 
adhering  to  the  Rhenish  Confederation  ;  to  j3romise  to  beci)me 
a  member  of  this  confederation  at  some  future  lime  ;  to  reduce 
liis  army  to  40,000  men,  and  to  pay  1 4G,000,000  of  francs 
(nearly  »ij[)OO,O0O/,  sterling)  to  France.  Till  this  money 
was  paid  French  troops  were  to  occupy  Berlin  and  the  priri- 
cifjal  fortresses  of  Prussia. 

Thus,  one  terrible  blow  prostrated  Prussia,  and  redut-cd 
one  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe  to  the  rank  of  a  thinJ- 
rate  jKiwer,  The  remaining  part  of  Prussia  was  completely 
exhausted,  ITj) wards  of  7,000,000/.  sterling  had  tieen 
jiaid  to  France,  during  the  war,  ujider  the  title  of  eon- 
iribulion  or  fine,  acconling  to  the  circumstances  ;  us  much  in 
money  or  in  vahie  had  been  taken  by  the  French  soldiery, 
and  wherever  the  French  had  been  quartereci— and  they  had 
Ijccn  quartertMj  in  all  jiarts  of  the  kingdom — the  houses  were 
burnt,  the  fields  destroyed,  the  cattle  killed,  and  the  horses 
taken  away.  Under  these  calamities  the  king  remained  calm, 
iind  never  for  one  minute  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  des|mir, 
Tbc  reoi^nisation  of  his  kingdom  occupie*]  all  his  thoughts. 


I  Such  a  sudden  downfall  of  his  power  and  ^ 
him  that  he  had  laboured  under  a  most  &nl  I 
glory  W113  that  of  his  ancestors,  and  hit  pout 
Still  at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon,  he  uevertheloa^ 
plan  of  removin>r  the  causea  of  to  mudi  e%%  i 
dueing  radical  reforms  into  all  the  brvochei  aiwdam 
and  he  carried  his  phm  out  with  a  patiencv^  a  i 
perseverance  for  which  he  deserved  more  [ir 
served  blame  for  his  insolent  conduct  in 
prosperity.  No  sooner  was  the  peace  coucladedj 
ceedcd  to  St,  Petersburg ;  he  alterw-ardi;  lived  i 
Konigsherg  till  the  French  troops  e^'acuated  J 
Returned  to  his  cranital  in  December,  IS" 
of  three  years.  Most  of  his  ministers,  i 
tioniu-ies,  were  dismissed,  and  the  Baron  Vo 
prime  nnnister.  Those  among  the  generals  whol 
like  cowards  in  the  field,  or  shamcfuily 
strongest  fortresses,  were  tried  and  imnished  ; 
tK*haved  well  were  promoted,  aiia  among 
generals  Scharnhorst  and  Gnet!4enau,  the  re^ 
Prussian  army,  and  the  brave  Blucher,  who 
Pmssian  name  from  eternal  disgrace »  till  h* 
pel  led  to  surrender  to  the  superior  forres  of  ~ 
the  battle  of  Liibeck  in  November,  1 806,  Sti 
pleased  Napoleon,  the  king  was  obliged  to 
appointed  \  on  Harden  berg  in  his  stead,  who  boi 
the  same  spirit  as  his  iiredecesson  The 
effected  during  this  period  were  as  follows': — ^1 
nants  of  tlie  bondage  of  the  peasantry 
difference  existing  between  gentlemen  who  ! 
*  Von  *  before  their  family  name,  and  those  wH 
with  re^rd  to  tbeir  capacity  to  hold  comn 
in  the  judicature,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  i 
was  abolished,  and  the  king  solemnly  declared  1 
merit,  talent,  and  learning  alone  Bbould  guid 
vants  ;  trade,  and  the  exercise  of  all  mcchani 
free,  and  (he  existing  corporations  with  the 
leges  w  ere  abolished  ;  the  uuinicifml  corporulio 
received  (in  IH08)  privileges  of  self-go veran 
democratical  chanieter.  All  these,  and  toany^ 
tended  to  create  a  nation  of  independent 
Frederic  William  had  been  mistaken 
the  descendants  of  the  first  conquerors  as  1 
the  state ;  all  diticrence  between  these,  the 
the  first  German  settlers,  and  even  those  of  the  i 
was  now  abolished  for  ever.  The  military  sy 
cidly  reformed  :  every  subject  able  to  rorry  i 
under  obligation  to  tight  in  case  of  no* 
the  anny  three  years  ;  so  that  althui 
mrcntly  only  40,000  men  5trf>ng,  it  was  rt\ujy  « 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Fpederic  Willram'tiad  i 
share  in  these  reforms,  and  though  he  did  not  ^ 
he  deserves  credit  for  following  uie  advicx*  of  tboer 
the  actual  originators.  The  greatest  difficulties  in  C 
ation  of  the  kingdom  arose  trom  the  state  of  iv 
a  system  of  economy  was  therefort*  introduced  of  1 
offers  few  parallels.  Frederic  W^illiam  set  a 
by  selling  his  !>lute  and  jewelry,  for  which  he  i 
ral  millions  ot  thalcrs  from  Ilnniburg  rocr 
many  of  the  crown  lands  of  which  be  was  the  oii 
eent  his  brother  Williiitn  to  Paris  for  the  (Mir|>0i9l 
Ijctter  conditions  for  the  papneni  of  thf?  sums  due  I" 
On  the  8th  of  Septeml^er,  1 808,  this  prin 
ment  with  Napoleon's  minister  de  Chanifii 
which  Frederic  William  was  relieve*!  froia| 
enter  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  and  the 
to  evacuate  Prussia,  on  condition  of  seventy 
francs  being  jmitl  within  twenty  days,  and 
ftw  seventy-two  millions,  each  of  six  millici 
able  at  one  mouth,  two  months,  and  so  on. 
still  unable  to  raise  so  much  monc}*  in  »o 
other  convention  was  made  by  which  the  deJjt  i 
by  twenty  millions  of  frant^,  on  condition  that  1 
he  paid  in  thirty-six  monthly  instalments.  Evtn^ 
lion  Prussia  would  not  have  tulfilled,  if  the  kin 
clared  that  he  could  pay  one  half  of  it,  fceJiogl 
to  do  60  as  |)osse££or  ot  the  (reniaiutng)  crown  1 
were  then,  and  still  are,  more  extensive  than 
induced  to  suppose  tmm  the  little  splendour  t 
by  the  Pniasian  courts  tJtmggling  with  all  t 
the  king  approved  of  the  plan  of  establishing  a  i 
Berlin  ;  and  he  showed  much  y^al  in  its  ' 
took  plaoc  in  1810,     lie  tdso  invited  i 
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at  CtHuuBij  ID  aosst  him  in  his  diifimle  aek  of  I 
^  PnoRA:  the  huaorjn.  Ngeciihr.  who  liesen-es  fo 
e  !iir  iiift  luudiibii*  irnminec  in  'JL:i  pt!rb)ti.  hud 
PrBBiaa  «nTi»  is  Airij  3;»  I'sOtj.  l"^n  diis  dia-  i 
rioce  and  jod  jL-d^irj  Xj^nietHi  Iimk-fi  with,  wa-  I 
aempt  oil  ii«!  b«ianu!  jA.*nnamc»i  -r.m  the  exiafoence  ; 
BOBtlbiiiiii  *  jr  -  xhe  Lnx'ie  or  Virtue.*  vhk'h  in-> . 
»  waoeh  die  inov*?!nenni  m  PrmBia  ou^rp  cit^ijeij.  ' 
■  tti  fiarm  the  piun  oc  nmimr  her  enarsly  jt  the  ■ 
noi^.  Tbuc  I»?atrie  ww  a  wtr^  asccittcion  '^'j 
n.  an!  wnoiau  the  <ibjecc  Jt  which,  was  id  prrmiDCc*  j 
:  ami  poiitiL-aL  virae.  so  nse  the  brokmi  nine  or*  ^ 

ami  by  thns   4iT?fxirchenm!r  vts  noni   !br*?e.  tu  . 

strm  ^x-  iniiepeoaitmix  ic  the  (irsc  .fawn  or  pt»-  , 
lie  qiie«n  Liwiaa  wis  tjae  of  the  prhunpai  leaders  'St 
ioo.  ami  ioiiie  nj  thac  we  ixtr  ^romrerveii  the  plan. 
fcr  wi*  the  powv-  'K  X^poieon  thar  no  *me  *xaid 
SB  Prasft  wxiid  ami  ja  opporamitT  of  brauuD^ 

die  xve  jiaon  chut  ^nQw>!d  the  peace  of  TUst. 
^lilnn  wi*  the  dnmble  '■jsal  of  Xxpoiei:n.  who 
r  iipoortDiucT  of  humhinur  ami  wnkefuzur  f^nii  jttll 
e  mesas  which  he  empioyeti  hod  hower*?  jome^ 
oocnrj  <deL*t.  and  hi  one  instance  he  «fai)ved  his 
inflT  'iissppainted.  in  wvrr  §trmx  srms.  Napoleon 
ler  tsuLen  y  wfnn  oi  Berlin  than  he  iaraed  his 
x«e,  by  whack  the  coadnenc  of  Eorope  was  ihat 
BfiRranae  wiih  Gfcac  Briain.  and  which  ordered 
d£  Eauiah  foods  wherever  cher  michc  be  fixxmi. 
sry  <ii  TSmtl  Frederic  William  was  compelled  to 
to  iksc  moiiscrans  decree  in  his  TRiiainxnx  domi- 
■■h.  Fjigfanrf  was  oesrir  die  ooIt  coanzrr  m  whicii 
BH  eiwid  nSL  their  com.  hemp,  and  nmfoer.  and 
expecoed  chat  as  ProBsia  had  already  amfiefed  » 
m  d^  ihart  war  with  Eosknii  in  I  S«5*S.  she  woold 
■e  ibe  IsBC  ehanee  of  raisin?  ouney.  ami  thns  zi^e 
St  to  pm:  the  whoie  coontry  onder  his  admlnistrar- 
ic  abonid  ha:f«  paiii  her  dehc  Jost  at  the  time 
■a  was  redneed  m  ioch  a  scue  that  tiie  rovai  ^imily 
tser  dinner  dian  ri>»  hnmbiesc  aaechanic.  and  the 
£  mid  jeveis  were  at  Hambora:  to  be  wid.  an  nn- 
Bfiiy  of  FwgRdt  sQcdi  ma  discovered  at  Stettin, 
e  cAtT  aea-parts.'  The  Pnomin  officers  speedily 
y  sold  them,  their  porchasers  beine  mostly  Fceocfi'- 
tbe  money  thus  raised— I. OCO.OCO^  soeriin^  as 
ar  70O.i]€CC.  according  to  ochen — was  empioTed 
hiss  xhs  French  debt.  When  Xapoieoa  was 
£  the  btcu  he  was  ootrascoia.  bat  it  was  then 
^mat  the  goods  and  pot  the  mooey  m  his  own 

yapsleon  fet  out  on  his  campa^  asainst  Raana. 
•fie  Wmiam  was  mvier  the  pazriM  oecesity  oi 
ifwjiffff'H'  and  semdimr  a  hoi^  of  20.000  men  to 
SeEsaperor  Alexander.  At' Dresden  Xapoieon 
vdjky  a  host  of  pottnmtes.  Amon^  them  was 
WWammr  ^'"^  tiuoa^  he  was  obliecd  to  bow.  he 
mble.  spoke  very  little",  and  by  his  re- 
bekarionr  iocreued  the  ill  feejincs  of 


ant 


had  been  lictorions  m  Ransa.  PmsBia  wodd 
ytrntd  from  amonflr the  kingdoms  of  Eorope  :  and 
MMto  and  Frederic  William  well  knew  that.  The 
mi"f"*  fiDQcht  onder  >IarshaI  Macdooald.  on  the 
rfk  of  the  French,  which  was  operatinflr  acainst 
m  dueetiou  of  Sc  Petersburg,  and  the  Pnsiaos 
^  veil  as  to  deserve  the  praise  of  their  French  coo^ 
Ib  consequence  of  XapcMcon's  retreat  &tMn  Moscow, 
^gr  of  Ub  army  reueated  aho,  but  slovly.  Closely 
f  tke  BoaBsns,  the  Prussian  general  York,  the 
:  of  aa  Eoidish  fimuly  settled  in  PruBBa.  smldenly 
■ee  with  his  Romisn  opponent.  General  Diebitsch, 
vfco  was  afterwards  created  Prince  Sabalkanski  tor 
t  ever  the  Balkan  in  the  war  between  Rossia  and 
I  1439.  A  ftw  days  afterwards,  30th  of  December, 
■ded  the  fiuaooi  convention  of  Posannn.  in  cocae- 

i  the  Fi  law  III  army  retreated  into  Pnesia.  and 


corps  of  York  and  Diebitsch  ceased, 
to  amke  sueh  a  coavention,  thootirh  the 
he  had  acted    mider  the  onJers  of  his 
^  were  to  save  the  Pmss-an  army,  and  to 
I  beinsT  treate«i  as  an  *^nemy.  for  he  knew 
Prnasia  oozht    to    Irv-ak    htr    fetter?. 
I  «nth  at  this  miexpef^  event  was  indexribaUe, 
a&,Nou77. 


fenc  a  thrcsnraino'  jcraer  tu  Frwleriir  Willnim.  dp- 
rsoc  York  iiUMiid  be  ^hforrvpd  of  his  «nrammmL  ami 
be  trici  by  i  ^.'•Turt-miircui  sjr  iiirh.  c«»stm.  Frederic 
William  was  then  m  Beriin.  3nrr.imttH«l  by  F:^mch  c^wrMv 
and  •iisubeiiemre  »  the  tTrii^rs  of  yai3oli.*«)n  w^ulii  have 
iroiiinic  ixi>]n  aim  :he  ^i&e  'JL  Kiuc  Feprinami  VIL  of  Soarn. 
He  eunsetimmd/  «iiH.'tar<*d  ±e  L-on^enriun  '3t'  Pwanun  Dull  and 
mill,  ami  opderni  York  ai  be  arrester.  A  a«rs  of  muck 
invesTjirim  of  :he  oase  ttwk  pimre.  but  it  was  won  drjooed* 
imi  <u?7seiiuenc  r^vinms  showed  Th-Jt,  althiMnp  withmit  onier«^ 
York  i:a«i  jl-su  jcnipiinc  tt>  ie  secp?t  wrsces  ot  hi«  myil 
auEtser.  Xo  Mutsfr  siA*  in  Ber*in.  the  kimr  huscened  ^ 
Brp*Huii.  wiiere  he  oad  in  jifiecthnr  interview  witft  die  Emperar 
.Vlesamier.  <>i  the  i*th  of  Fibmary.  l*M.  he  «£ne«i  a 
oreaty  '>f  peace  and  alliance  with  Ajeaanih>r  at  Kaiisch.  in 
P'MamL  but  as  j*£t  no  war  was  declared  against  France,  and 
the  *Hmnun*9  ot  the  French  amy.  which.  ?etr«an!d  throovh 
PrroRa.  were  hiiscitabiy  received  by  the  iniiabicaics^  althooich 
they  bn^iurhc  TmsDeakabie  auserr  over  the  cuancT-.  At  last. 
•m  the  irth  jf  ^LinHi.  1*13,  FVederie  William  «feclared  war 
acainst  France,  and  'jaHied  the  simoiis  prodamadon  to  bi^ 
rehjccts  which  rased  die  whole  oadun.  firom  the  prrmdest 
aoblemon  ti>  the  meanest  pIiM^hman.  in  arms  anmst  the 
obrei^  iKurper.  and  arade  them  rcniy  xo  sacriiice  their  Iivi?« 
and  ihe  remnant  of  their  property  ibr  the  delivery  of  their 
cofmrry.  The  labvmrinar  ctuases  rrjse  in  a  body :  the  bar.  die 
polpit.  the  Offices  oi  the  covemment.  were  deserasd  :  the 
stmitACs  in  the  mivernties  and  cvilexes  stood  turemost  in  the 
ranks  ;  nwre  ch^I^iren  weri*  wen  bene  under  the  weishc  o{  a 
mosket  CNiimrng  to  be  «nliii«ced.  and  when  refnaed  to  be  ad* 
aut»d.  ^eddimr  tLmrs  and  tiirmimr  thenmeUes  into  bodies  and 
perlibrminff  maier  the  tiirecni^n  ot  aited  vetaerami  the  duties  of 
soldiers  so  as  to  be  jhits  to  thiht  in  a  vear  or  two  when  they 
should  be  strong  «noiiich  to  supccrt  the  hardships  of  the 
ddd.  Wli«n  die  French,  atzain  victorioiBS.  were  buifiiiit  the 
dead  on  the  £ekb  ot  Lotaen  ami  BiaQen.  oamT  a  veteran  of 
Xapoleon  was  struck  with  nrprise  when  on  strippmc  the  corpse 
of  a  ibun.  enemy,  he  saw  the  naked  bxly  of  a  wooun  dad  in 
the  roush  garments  of  a  Pruasiun  xrensidier.  CHie  firelinc 
animated  the  whole  PmsBian  popalatim :  ami  mpported  by 
the  iteneral  enthusiasm  Frvderv  WUiiam  was  at  hat  enaKel 


to  act  decidedly,  becanae  he  had  now  only  so  iollow  his  own 
heart  ami  was  ao  lomzer  in  that  postiun  where  h»  resolntaoa 
was  waverimr  muier  the  indnence  of  conaideratsons  irmt  which 
his  cnteilectnul  powers  were  noc  struotr  enomch  to  extrieato 
himself  with  dixnicy.  In  two  pischcd  battles  at  LdtKn.  on 
the  id  of  May.ami  at  Bantam,  on  the  iOch  sad  ilst  of  Manr. 
Napoleon  was  victonoifif  over  the  combined  Pnmans  and 
Russians  :  but  neither  of  these  victories  had  any  important  ca»- 
sequences  for  him.  ai»L  $u  !ar  were  the  allies  trom  bein^  dow». 
cast,  that  they  recreated  coiy  ^  short  discince.  ami  iomediBtoly 
rcasfiumed  a  threatening  atntude.  Where  Napoleon  did  noc 
command  in  person,  and  especially  in  the  ittde  war.  the  French 
were  resixlariv  beaten :  and  he  accordin^y  listened  to  the  priK 
position"  of  Frederic  William  and  Alexuder  to  settle  thuor 
diderences  pesceliilly.  They  nasie  a  trace  at  I\»ichwia  on 
the  4th  of  Jane  to  last  dll  dkf  17th  of  AoKnst.  and  a  coafrcas 
was  asKmUed  at  Prazne  under  die  sKdution  of  Awtriay 
which  undl  then  had  kept  a  strict  nentrality.  Both  of  the 
beili^rent  parties  endeavoured  to  draw  Austria  into  their 
mtervst.  and  both  of  them  wanted  time  to  increase  thetrarmies 
in  ease  of  a  new  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Napoleon  havinir 
peremptorily  rejected  the  main  condition  of  definitive  peace, 
namely,  to  xtve  up  all  hss  com^wnts  in  Cunaany  and  to  wiKh> 
draw  with  hs  armies  beyond  the  Rhine.  Sweden  and  Anstria 
declared  for  the  allies  :  and  as  Naooleon  had  anrmioally  anp- 
mented  h»  INorces  by  new  levies  in  France,  ami  by  withdraw- 
ing 50.000  veteran 'troops  6:0m  Spain  to  i^eraainy.  he  broke 
off  the  nesotaatioos^  and  die  war  coouaenced  aicain  on  the  17th 
of  August.  The  pntriotic  cnthunam  which  first  animated 
Prussia  was  then  spreading  over  all  Germanr.  ami  prmcipaily 
Northern  Germany,  whence  the  French  hmi  been  driven  ont 
br  the  inhabitants  immc«fiaielr  aJf^  Piwisia's  deckration  of 
m  against  France ;  but  alt&on^  Marshal  Dtvosst,  and 
i;ener^  Vamiamme.  snmaraed  die  Hoodhound.  soon  brouiJift 
the  people  again  to  obedience,  the  allies  could  reckon  upon  a 
zemfral  risiiur  at  the  first  opportanity  :  and  ^  hattoey  of  the 
war  proves  that  ther  were  not  mistaken.  The  forces  of  the 
allies  in  .\ttKa»t  havi  been  estimated  at  300,000  men^  of  which 
about  AV.OOO  were  Pnissiaa* ;  but  this  estimate  is  rather 
below  than  above  the  real  number.  The  armv  of  Napoleon 
vras  c«>nsi.ierayr  le»:  but  in  the  north  Denmark  had 
declared  lor  him  ami  dMhwed  the  opentMos  of  the  aUks  on 
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ihni  siJe.  OnHtKe  27th  of  August  Najwleon  cainod  another 
vitlory  at  Dresden  ;  but  havinpr  advanced  upon  Fkjhetnia,  part 
of  his  army  was  entirdy  riAitod  at  Kulrn^  by  the  Ilussiaaa, 
and  at  Noliondorf  by  the  Fnissian  g^cnenil  Kloist,  Ufmii 
tilts  the  hopes  of  Nafxilt^on  were  blitrhte<l  by  one  defeat  after 
another,  and  in  the  buttles  of  Gmosbcencji^  DennmviLz,  Kutz- 
bocb,  Grirde,  and  many  others,  the  Prussians  and  their  brave 
com n land LT  Bbieher  rt?stored  the  honour  of  their  arms,  atid 
reduced  Napohjon  to  a  most  eritical  position  in  tlic  neighbour- 
hood  of  Lcipxjtr.  In  the  battle  of  Ldp^i^  the  Fro  neb  ftower 
was  broken,  or  rather  in  three?  suecessJve  battles  on  the  16tb, 
18th  and  19th  of  Octot>er,  nnd  there  again  Bbichcr  and  the 
Prussians  obtained  the  greater  share  of  plory.  It  was  on  the 
18th,  in  the  evening",  when  Frederic  AViiiiam  and  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  met  on  a  hill  near  Probstheida, 
where  tlie  centre  of  the  French  position  had  been,  and  de- 
soending-  from  their  horses,  embraced  each  other  in  the  [hn?- 
Bence  of  their  sol  die  rs,  and  kneeling  down,  remained  Ion|r  in 
silent  p raver.  From  Leipzig-  the  renmants  of  the  French 
army  ned  to  the  Rhine,  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
pursuit  was  fnr  from  beinsr  hot  enough,  and  it  is  saiti  tlmt  bad 
Frederic  William's  wishes  been  eom()tied  with,  sear<!ely  one 
regiment  of  tlie  enemy  would  have  reached  the  fnniticrs  of 
France*  The  passage  of  the  lUiinc  was  eflbctwl  by  Napoleon 
on  the  2d  of  November.  Frc<lenc  William^  ur^^ed  by 
Biiicbcr,  advised  the  allies  to  invade  France,  but  tlierc  was  a 
cotitrary  opinion  at  head-quarters,  and  two  months  were  spent 
in  inactivity  bcforif3  at  last  the  Russo-Pnissiuns  crossed  the 
Rldno  on  the  1st  of  January  1814,  It  is  said  that  the  rmiterid 
of  the  allied  army  was  very  much  reduced,  and  that  nioncy  was 
ficaree.  Yet  immense  stores  were  taken  in  the  numerous 
German  fortnjsst?s  oceujiied  by  French  garrisons  which  stir- 
rendered  one  after  the  other,  and  England  supplied  lit>enilly 
both  stores  and  money.  The  bi^ginning-  of  the  aimpaign  in 
France  was  signalised  by  the  battles  of  Ilriennc  and  La 
Roihiere,  where  Bbicher  onco  more  obtained  an  advantage 
over  NafK>lcon.  Fnxlerie  William  and  Alexander  were 
witne&^s  of  the  battle  at  Bricnne,  During  the  subsocjurnt 
negotiations  at  Chiitillon  Frederie  William  appeared  to  bo 
eatisKed  with  moderate  conditions,  bntNaiwh^on  was  victorious 
in  several  batthis  that  were  fouprht  during"  the  negotiations, 
and  the  French  plenifxitentiarles  withdrew  trom  Cbjitillon* 
They  had  acted  with  preat  spite,  \i'yin^  to  create^  disunion 
nmontr  the  allies;  hut  tlieir  designs  were  fortunately  seen 
through,  and  the  allies  now  a^eed  by  the  convention  of 
Chamnont  that  they  would  make  no  peace  till  France  was 
reduced  witliin  her  former  limits ;  that  Austria,  linssia  and 
Prui<«ia  should  employ  all  their  Ibrces  to  that  etlect,  and  keep 
Mtch,  for  the  peritwl  of  twenty  years  after  the  peace,  an  anny 
of  150,000  men  ready  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  sneli 
II  ^leace,  and  that  (iroot  Britain  slionld  pay  5,000,00(3/. 
Btinlin^.  There  was  still  a  donbt  at  the  head-r|uarters 
of  the  allies  whether  they  .should  march  ujxjn  Paris  or 
not,  the  operations  of  Napoleon  in  their  rear  seeming 
to  render  such  nmvement  very  diuigerous,  but  Frederic 
William  and  Blhc^ber  constantly  urged  tlic  necessity  of  titnsh- 
ing  the  war  at  P«ris,*  and  so  at  last  the  great  task  wiis  under- 
taken. On  tiie  tHh  and  10th  of  March  Bliirber  deteated 
Najujleon  nt  Laon,  PriiK!e  Schwarw»nherg  was  victorious  at 
Areis-sur-Aube,  and  their  united  armies  gained  another  butile 
at  La  Fere  Champenoise,  A  few  days  afterw:u*d3  I  hey 
stormed  the  tbrtifieations  ronnd  Paris,  mid  gained  th«  battle  of 
Mont-Martre,  and  on  the  following  day*  the  .'list  of  Mar*  h, 
Frederic  William  and  Alexander  made  their  triumphal  entry 
into  Paris.  On  the  2d  of  April  Na^KJleon  was  de|H»6ed  by 
the  Senate, 

During  the  negotiarions  that  preceded  the  peace  of  Paris, 
Frederie  William  was  active  antl  prudent,  but  |)ublic  atten- 
tion was  more  directed!  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  It 
appears  that  the  king*s  vanity  was  not  wounded  by  this,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  ho  wished  it,  sinc^^  he  thus  niort»  easily 
avoided  tUmv^  intrigues  by  which  bis  brilliant  but  less  rcserveci 
friend  was  often  ensnared.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Hour* 
bons,  Frederic  William  in  company  with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Fevend  menibers  of  the  I  toy  id  Pnissian  taniily*  and  tin* 
old  tield-marshul  Bliiehcr,  fmid  a  visit  to  England,  where 
they  were  most  enthusiastically  received,  lie  was  present  at 
the  peat  banquet  at  tho  Guildhall  in  London.  After  a  short 
stay  in  Engbnd  he  return od  to  Pnissiai  and  mad©  his  triumphal 

*  Jt  it  Mid  tbit  th«5  plan  Witi  miicKnillv  toDccivofi  by  the  RujBian  prinre 
Willi    "^'^y*  **^*  •P-J^W*  of  it  ^  lti«  Kinueror  Alf-^juitle'r,  by  whuin   Kr.-dcri« 
Wllham  WM  pc!faiMa<*d  to  adlu're  Lj  it,    Utbi'fi  lay  that  Blikucr  Mm*  tb^  only 
'  uff^liMlar  of  toe  plan,  axid  Uad  nevet  tlul  uiy  othet^  I 


entry  into  Berlin,  and  tliisficc  proeetded 
Vienna,  to  take  his  scat  among  tba  distn 
vinces  ceded  by  Fraaoe  at  the  peace  ti\ 
claimed  his  former  poneanons,  exot^pe  Uiej 

share  in  the  division  of  Poland,  which  ha  i 
to  Russia,  but  lie  demiuided,  as  an  tnderai^ltTf  1 
dom  of  Saxony.  The  kbg  of  Sazooy,  Frai 
was  then  Frederic  William**  prtacmer  of  wir, 
punish  him  for  his  defec*tioii  in  1006  and  liis  i 
rence  to  Napoleon,  by  depriving  hiin  of  his  i 
anil  he  w  as  supported  in  hi$  views  hy  tlie  Emp 
Both  of  them  took  so  menacing  an  attitndfi  in 
met  v^  itli  ^o  firm  a  resistance  from  iba  king  i 
well  as  other  ]x»tentatc!^,  that  serious  feaia  i 
a  rupture  between  Prussia  and  Bjisaia  oooqj 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  on  the  other,  but  1 
iwleon  from  the  island  of  Elba  pro»]iiwd  a  i 
among  the  members  of  the  eongresSf  and  Fn. 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  w  ith  tlie  targcr  and  \ 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony^,  Divides  ihb 
received  back  the  most  w cistern  [lart  uf 
name  of  tiie  grand-duchy  of  Poeon,  murl/i 
sessions  in  Germany,  and  several  otherj 
namely,  a  largo  tract  on  botlt  sidtis  of 
greater  part  of  Westphalia.  He 
Pom  crania  by  exchange  for  Laugi 
small  districts  in  tl)e  hands  of  some  of '^ 
princes.  Comparatively  speaking  IVossia'^ 
the  other  powers,  since  the  area  of  tlte  I " 
the  ivnoty  of  Vienna  was  less  than  previo 
Tilsit^  and  besides  iliis  the  Prussian  da 
di\ided  into  two  large  {portions  seriarated 
a  small  narrow  tract  bclongtM  '  *-^  H- 
and  the  ojunion  in  Germany 
been  de4dt  fairly  with.  Frt:_,..i 
of  the  German  confederation  tor  all  his  i 
longed  to  the  German  empire  Kdnrts 
for  the  greater  western  jMirtion  of  Pn 

duchy  of  Poscn,  the  kingdom  of  Pr  

vince  of  Western  Prussia  ha  did  not  beedkdirti 
confederation. 

A  ])owerful  Prtissian  army  under 
resist  Napoleon,  aft/^r  his  return  to  P^  l\ 

therlands.     Against  him  Najudeon  ftJii^til   Uu  I 
Li  guy,  on  the  lt>th  of  June,  and  Bliidier  loet^ 
tho  spirit  of  the  Prussian  army  wos  *4^  i 
retreated  in  go*^!  ortler  u[K>n  Wavr«j,  I 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Hio  battle  of  W 
glorious  share  in  that  great  victory,  by 
NajMjleon  was  broken.     Frederic  Willinml 
to  i^uri.s,  and  there  signet)  with  the  other 
peace  of  Paris.     To  the  proposition  of  lite  J 
of  forming  that  union  ndled  the  11  oU'  Alfl 
Wilitam   adhered    with   eagerness :    piPttsta 
praised  him  for  it;  lovers  of  civil  and  jKilitic  "^ 
the  fieople  couid  not  gue^is  w  hat   the 
and  the  Iloly  Alliance  is  now  forgotten. 

After  his  retmri  Frederic  Wilbam   unde 
tas>k  of  organizing  a  khigdom  coiujkim^I  of  to 
und   exhausted   by  oppresiionf   ruplne,    war^ 
exertions ;  and  it  is  just  to  say  that  be  h 
sham  in  bringing  Prussia  to  tiuit  state 
and  |Kjlitical  importance,  in  which   he  lafl 
\ih  intellectual  oa{iedties  were  very  limii 
sense,  loved  and  knew  how  U)  enenti*  oi^ 

long  and  bitter  experience,  djsolayed  i^ , 

tinguishing  things  that  would  Wt  fiYini  siiell  i 
in  choosing  his  servants  among  men  w  hose  j 
a  quiet  and   [)eaceablc  dGvelujuuent  of 
which  be  had  in  view.     In  a  few  yc^ars  tka  I 
brought  to  a  flourishing  condition  *    trade, 
agriculture,  were  promoted  by  liln      '         i. 
were  not  sufficient  the  king  would  li 

own  purse,  lending  or  giving  largr  suuts  a 
owners  in  Eastern  Prussia,  when  the  higfa  \ 
duties  in  England  produced  a  stagnation  \  '* 
that  province,   and    momeTitarilj  deprive 
immense  estates  of  the  means  of  paying 
creditors,  or  even  of  living  decently.     Nor  \ 
in  reforming  the  adminislmtion  of*  law  and  j 
constructTng  roads,  and  in  founding  univer 
schools.     Uu  fortunately  fiir  him,  public 
and  indeed  in  all  Germiiny,  with  regard  to ' 


»mn    vterp    most 


oral  after  tbe  eonckiaion  of  the  great 
a)ile  were  oonstsaUy  urged  to  sftcn- 
rtj'  bjT  ippeals  to  Aetr  mtiefit  an  J 
01,  fo  ihftt  soon  after  the  publication 
Act  of  Vienna,  in  which  a  consttttttiooal 
'DAued  to  oil  the  States  of  the  CooMem- 
^:Ml  that  thev-  vnmld  soon  eigoj  the 
.ince»  and  suoired  ayisplciiiis  of  great 
>  ^  ^r  after  another  ebpm  without  hrmg- 
ntaiire  constitutioii.     Their  claims  were 
V'  were  not  only  founded  ujion  their  social 
lits  also,  and  the  Pnissians  in  particular 
not  only  from  tlie  18th  Ariicle  of  the 
^^©    Act,  but  still    more   direelly  from  Frederic 
«dicl  of  the  22nd  of  May,  issued  aner  the  return  of 
frr  rn  Elba,  and  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  bad 
aJI  'i;ir  of  France,  vrherein  he  promised  to  establish 
for  tlic  whole  kingdom, 
e  to  Frederic  Williaro, 
I  il  ne  intended  to  deceive  hia 
.vhen  he  tinned  that  edict,  be 
i  lasroucj]  as  he  never  fulfillod  it, 
prudent  to  leave  the  gbiy  of 
ith  £o|rland  and  France,  by 
rion,  to  hid  «oa  and  siocesor, 
.      Villiara  IV,     The  rcasona  why 
: oke  his  folemn  and  royal  woid  must 
A  real  rejireseotalivc  comtttutioEi 
u  I  tloa  a  participation  in  the  legialatioo, 

►t  -ted  by  Frecierie  William.     Ho  waa 

1  up  in  the  old  German  doctrines  of  ubsolutiam ; 
'  aimed  at  desfiotiam  or  tj  ranny.     He  would  be 
of  bis  nation,  the  maater  in  his  hovae,  and  of 
CEicpecti*d  ^rum  \m  nil^fccts  that  aort  of  obedience 
fheir  father  and  eervanta  to  their  master, 
he  ^ve  hk  children  a  good  education, 
'      t'  ainusementa  and  tibc^rty,  and  mying 
|]«  '  aiionally,  but  he  wuJited  all  thetr 

^he  limits  prescribed  by  himself, 
he  wou!d  puniiih  with  angry 
ording  to  the  caae.      There  ia 
m  vaa  adiiaUy  alarmed  when 
e  knid  ia  Pniana,  and  aa  the 
oiittl  weight  to  their  claims  by 
nrfineaa  whicli  they  had  shown 
liaired  like  a  father  saved 
^  for  half  of  his  father^a 
done   his  duty.     When 
titulion  be  did   not  pre- 
4]  moreover  he  could  not  faney 
iraJ  1  ould  ever  liave  the  impudenee  taaik 

in_:  the  only  way  of  explainiag  why  he 
vord. 

i  to  remind  Frederic  William  of  hia  fammiAe  were 

ats  of  the  Ilheni^h  proviueea,  who,  during  the 

re  united  witii  France,  had  enjoyed  €nly 

It  of  a  coiistitutioa  as  Napoleon  wcatld  allow 

i-ver,   was    mueh    more    than    Frederic 

wowlfl  aiiow  then.     £arly  in  1816  the  inhabitants 

ted  an  address  to  the  king  in  which  tliey 

'  the  ju9tiee  of  their  deaeod  on  the  gmnni 

of  the  Conlederative  Aet,  and  the  edict  ol 

1^15*     V\Kn\  this  they  rereived  the  follow- 

t*-<chreiLien)  from  the  king: 

iteenth  artielf  of  the  Coofederative  Art, 

-   i^nd  of  May,  IS15.  fiaea  the  time  when 

.....  »:r,, »;..,,  J  ..II  I,.,  ^.'-roduced.     Noteveiy 

■i\M  in  the 

--....  „^^,*  who  has 

rjtif  of  his 

-a  his  word, 

of  Its  introductioo ;  a  dedsion  which  ought  to 

aa  his  &st  promiae.    Y'our  petition  could  not  but 

indlgiiationL     I  myself  will  fii  the  time  when  1 

ly  pronnae  of  girmg  a  representative  constitiitiea 

\^  and  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  antieijiated 

my   quiet  advaniec   towarda  my  aim*      It  if 

subjects  to  wait  with  confidence  m  my  own 

'h  led  to  tlic  proroiae  to  which  yon  allude,  ta 

above-named  artiele  of  the  Confcdenitrfe  Act, 

'  lord  oi  t}i«  codDtry.  ttn  okl  Ima.  lint 
i  iff  ihe  jtmma  ^moMaa,  bttum  it 


till  the  time  shall  come  which  I,  guided  by  n^l 
the  whole  orj^isation  of  the  state,  shjdl  tht^  C 
myjpromise/ 

Tne  time  so  dear'y  aUttded  to  by  Frederic  William  has  not 
yet  arrired.  The  attention  of  the  public  has  lately  been 
drawn  to  the  king's  contioct  in  theae  matters  by  a  Utile 
IMunphlet,  *  Das  Koitigliche  Wort  Friedrich  WUhelm'sIlI.,' 
the  author  of  which  is  Mr.  Jacobi,  an  adrocate  of  repite  at 
Konigsberg.  While  Frederic  William  thus  e?aded  hit  pro* 
mi^  to  grant  constitutional  libertief  to  hia  snbjectf,  he  io- 
directly  chocked  the  spirit  of  libekmltsm  in  other  parts  of 
GerBMuiy,  and  was  especially  actiire  in  putting  down  the 
secret  aodeties  among  tne  atodenti  In  the  untTernties,  espe* 
dally  the  society  called  '  BurachenschaA/  the  object  of 
which  was  the  givdual  regeneration  of  Gennafiy,  and  the  po- 
litical independ^k(^  of  the  whole  nation  under  ot»e  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  pretende<1,  but  it  15  not  true,  tnat  that 
soeietT  intended  to  prepare  the  people  for  a  democracy  i  fur, 
thoogn  some  of  the  coosmrators  might  hare  formed  such 
plans,  the  democratical  tendeocy  of  the  ^  Baraeheoschafi'  be- 
came prcTalen  only  afler  the  French  reTolittkm  in  1830. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  likewise  reatrained  by  Pmena; 
and  generally  Frederic  William  was  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  objects  of  the  congress  of  Karlsbad,  in  1S19L 
wbeie  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  German  princes  enslared 
the  prese,  and  resolved  upon  the  anpotntment  of  a  pennaoait 
eommlgsioo  resident  at  Mainz,  wnich  was  to  proaeeute  and 
try  students  and  other  young  men  who  had  ts^Een  pert  in 
secret  political  societies.  A  special  conuniabon  for  rmasia 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  by  the  king  at  Kdpndck^  netf 
Berlin,  and  the  dungeons  of  that  town  were  aoon  filled  with 
TictiiBS,  chieiy  belonging  to  the  best  &miiiea  of  the  country. 
The  people  were  the  less  prepared  for  aech  proceei&igB^  aa 
in  the  year  previoua  to  the  congress  of  Karlsbad,  Prassie  had 
sfaowQ,  by  her  conduct  at  the  congress  of  Aii-la-Chapdle, 
that  abe  no  longer  dreaded  the  dm^^t  political  rnduenee  of 
France,  ance  Frederic  William  consented  to  reduce  the  debt 
due  by  France  to  the  formerly  allied  powers,  and  to  wilJbdfnir 
hia  troops,  together  with  those  of  Crcat  Britain  and  the  otiwr 
allied  powers,  from  the  French  soil.  In  18^0^  and  in  the 
followmg  years,  the  continental  kings  held  succeariTely  the 
coogreases  of  Troppoo,  Laibai'h,  and  Vert^na,  where  measures 
were  taken  against  the  politieal  movements  in  luly  and  Spain, 
and  here  again  Frederic  William  showed  thai  he  hated  re- 
preaesKtative  constitutions  in  those  countries  no  leas  than  in  hia 
own.  Prunna  was  aatoniahed  and  indignant  at  this  conduct 
hi  a  king  who  owed  hia  crown  and  his  glory,  nay  his  reir 
honour,  to  promiseft  of  political  liberty,  and  upon  whom  au 
Germany  looked  as  a  shield  aj^n«t  despotism  and  oppremoiu 
Had  Frederic  W^ilTi  od  the  course  which  he  took  in 

1813,  his  name  won  niained  unsullied.    But  no  sooner 

had  peace  been  coiinuuvu  taan  mimerous  Fmasaans,  who  had 
only  afiecked  liberalism  during  the  war,  or  tboegbt  they  were 
lib^ai  and  paUiotie  because  they  hated  then-  fonner  Freoeh 
oppreaaoiB,  laiaed  their  heads  and  their  claima.  Between 
them  and  the  liberal  party  the  king  was  wafering  fbr  ftane 
time,  with  hk  acenstomed  want  of  deciaioD  hi  eonpficBted 
rnattert,  till  he  tell  in  with  the  Protestant  pietiata.  ¥nm 
thm  time  the  spirit  of  the  Fraasian  goTenunent  beeeme  what 
it  is  BOW  still  more,  a  sort  of  Jesuitical  despotism,  <&es8ed  ia 
the  aaooth  garb  of  piety  und  philoeophy,  and  flKsoyiag  with 
tatka  and  orders  of  knitirhthood,  where  die  Bible  was  teed  to 
a  diilcrent  sense,  or  tlie  court  f^ilosopliy  off  liegel  declared  to 
be  unintelligible.  It  majr  be  doubted  If  Frederic  William 
saw  that  ho  wonid  ho  actme  like  a  despot  while  he  tboiKht 
he  irats  only  folknrlnK  the  advice  of  hia  oonfesKir,  or  ming 
tfaesnyiMe  itae  of  a  sehoel  of  phOoaophy  hw  whidi  the 
PtvMsi  Code  WW  deelMod  to  be  an  emamrtian'of  God,  mid 
dWIne  in  its  nettneat  delnit  (Sielie,  Pkihtepkm  dka  Ftwm^ 
mchen  LandrecJUs) ;  bat  it  H  tmftifftwwiiAj  a  hct  thet  he 
adoBled  deapotic  meesnrea  of  a  HDst  fcvellii^  chanKter.  One 
of  the  meal  glaring  inatenota  of  thai  if  the  fared  union  of 
the  Lutheran  and  BeibrtMd  thuitliei,  or  the  latoodoction  of 
the  new  '  agenda,'  aa  it  w«  wcbAt  catted,  a  nobtion  of  the 


anoibeenRe' 

religious  war,  and  which  eien  tbaae  woM  despeir  of  joatifying 
who  ore  partiauis  of  the  inenatioea  theory,  tlNNKfa  it  Is  ad- 
Dtttted  in  Germany,  thai  tto  HooBit  CmiitMc  h&diopa  hnfl^g 
lost  their  eedcnaaticalJBririktien  In  the  ceoitma  mihimJ 
by  Lnther,  the  Piuteatani  prlMBi  had  iBeeeeded  to  epiieDpal 
iadiction  in  those  eoentriea.    The  pwituijona  hf  wmtk 
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the  gybjcct:  gentlem<?n  lioldingr  or  aspiring  to  bold  offices 
under  govcrnim'nl,  mid  refusing  to  adiien?  to  ihc  now  Evan- 
gelical <"liur*?li»  were  eitlier  Jioi  promoted  or  entirely  disre- 
garded ;  many  clergyoicn,  and  among  them  men  of  great  re- 
pute,  who  opfK>scd  the  introduction  of  the  agenda  into  their 
dnirehes,  wert?  dep<)sed  ;  and  at  last  a  decree  was  issued,  in 
1827,  by  which  no  clergyman  eould  rceoive  any  living  liU  be 
had  taken  an  oath  to  jjerfbrrn  the  rites  of  the  agenda.  Those 
who  were  most  ready  in  eoiiforming  to  the  rules  of  tlie  new 
church  were  rewarded  with  pnsions,  titles,  and  the  cross  of 
the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  and  thus  the  jH>€t  Heine'  said  that 
the  new  agenda  \vu^  dying  on  tht"  wings  of  a  red  eagle  from 
steeple  to  steeple  to  idl  the  ehurches  of  Prussia.  Indeed,  so 
great  was  the  reapoct  of  the  Pnissians  for  the  divine  characler 
of  their  government  J  that  the  Evangelical  ehnrch  was  esta- 
blished in  ft  few  years  in  most  of  the  Protestant  districts  of 
the  kingdom,  frederic  William  is  said  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  the  new  chyrch,  and  to  have  considerert  it  as  his 
greatest  work.  Contemjjorary  with  this  cceksiastieal  relbrm 
^ffQs  the  establishment  of  the  ^  Landstandc,*  or  provincial 
estates,  a  sort  of  fialtry  middle-age  re|>resentation  of  the 
people  In  each  province,  bnt  not  u  general  reprt*seritatiot»  of 
the  whole  nation »  The  provincial  estates  have  ordy  delibera- 
tive [wwer,  and  are  treated  by  the  govcniujeot  with  so  little 
regard,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  their  meetings 
public^  or  to  publish  their  debutes  through  the  press.  The  ihm>- 
ple  called  tlvc  states  *  die  Jahcrren,*  meaning  gentlemen  who 
always  say  Yes,  and  tlie  following  anecdote  will  show  how 
they  were  considered  by  some  of  the  grimt  officers  of  the  state. 
During  the  meeting  ol  the  States  of  Westphalia,  the  jiarlia- 
mentary  debates  were  suddenly  interrupted  f»y  the  ap)>eorance 
of  a  general  in  full  dress,  who  was  no  member  of  the  States, 
but  nevertheless  boldly  advanced  towanls  the  speaker^  and 
addressed  the  assemblv.  It  was  the  ndlitary  governor  of  the 
province,  the  Generuf  Baron  von  MuiHing^  one  of  the  heroes 
of  1813— 1B15,  who  thus  intruder!  upon  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  impudently  told  them  to  rememlK^r  that 
their  first  duty  w*as  obedience  to  tJie  king,  and  thiit  iion-com- 
piiance  with  his  wishes  was  little  twttcr  than  high  treason. 
He  was  with  difHculty  removed  frorn  the  hall,  but  nobody 
dared  to  prosecute  him  for  his  ofl'eiice,  nor  wouhl  such  a  step 
have  been  of  any  avail.  A  striking  instance  of  Frederic 
\V^illiam*s  misconception  of  the  reciprocal  *  obligations  be- 
tween king  and  subject,"  was  his  conduct  towanls  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Rhenish  provinces.  On  getting  possession  of 
tliis  fine  tract,  he  solemnly  declared  that  they  should  continue 
to  live  under  the  French  code,  but  it  is  only  due  to  the  manly 
resistance  of  the  Uheni^h  jieop^e  thai  they  have  not  been  «le- 
prived  of  their  laws,  and  yet  tliey  have  not  been  strong 
enough  to  prevent  several  ulterations  contrary  to  the  very 
spirit  of  the  French  Code,  antl  intended  to  give  supjKirt  to 
absolutism,  and  to  create  u  jirivileged  lauded  aristocracy. 
We  allude  to  the  decree  of  Frederic  William  by  wliicb  the 
juriiMliction  over  public  functionaries  in  criminal  cases  was 
withdrawn  from  tne  courts  in  those  provinces  where,  as  in 
England,  the  iicciiaed  is  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  ;  by 
the  nuno  decree  the«e  courts  were  dcjuived  of  power  to  try 
penom  guilty  of  political  otfenees,  in  which  cfL?es  judgment 
IS  now  given  by  a  speeial  commission  appointed  by  the  king  j 
Biid^  lastly,  by  the  oecree  of  1836,  there  was  established  an 
equcatrian  order  in  those  provinces,  by  conferring  u|>on  nobles 
posscaaed  of  a  certain  extent  of  landed  projwrty  the  privilege 
of  erecting  them  into  tidei  commisKa ;  also  tlie  privilege  of 
autonomy,  tlmt  U  of  fixing  rules  of  Bueceasion,  and  making 
certnin  tinnily  re^idationsj  contrary  to  the  common  law  of 
fluccession,  us  well  us  that  referring  to  landed  pro|K^rty*  For 
according  to  the  French  hivv,  lands  in  Rhenish  Prussia  are 
divided  among  the  heirs  either  male  or  female  of  the  deceased 
owner,  in  equal  parts,  according  to  the  degree  of  consanguinity, 
just  as  jiersonal  profjcrty  is  in  England. 

In  matters  of  jucficial  reform,  tiie  king  unfortunately 
listened  too  much  to  tiie  advice  of  Von  Camplz,  whose 
name  is  branded  in  Germany  as  the  prinei|ial  jjcrseeutor 
of  yonng  men  susj>ected  of  belunging  to  secret  societies^ 
anci  who  for  a  considendjle  peritxl  held  the  ottice  of  mi- 
nister of  jui?tice.  The  consequence  of  this  line  of  policy 
was  that  Frederic  William  \^qs  detested  in  his  Rlicnish 
pnjvinces.  He  returned  their  aversion  by  the  same  feeling 
towards  them,  for  he  could  not  understand  why  he  was  dis- 
liked ;  he  thought  his  puternal  care  tor  their  welfare  wos 
rewar<le<l  w  ith  ingratitude.  The  king  it  ('ced  did  much 
lor  those  jji-ovinces.  Previous  to  the  Frencu  /evolution  they 
Wes'e  \toder  the  gavernment  of  some  eocle««fitical  princes,  and 


the  people  were  kept  in  such  a  state  of 
clergy  that  they  became  proverbial  in  Gcrmaof } 
litcruture  they  contributed  nothing,  but  spcnl 
the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures;  tha  L 
however  loved  the  fine  arts,  esf»eciiilly  mu^ic 
Freneh  occupation  they  made  no  progrea^  « 
appreciation  of  civil  and  i^olitical  lih#^rty  ;  hut  tf 
licithcr  literature  nor  science,  except  niathcuui 
even  lost  their  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  N 
French  government  did  anything  for  h 
culture,  and  manufactures  were  langukhlng 
decaying,  and  streets  deserted  and  corcred 
country  swarmed  with  smugglers  and 
livelihood  or  enriched  themselves  by  all 
the  military  government  of  Najioleoii  and' 
rapacious  functionaries.  No  sooner  had  P] 
of  these  countries  tbm  this  immoral  stutc  of 
the  new^- established  schools  no  teachera  could  hei 
country,  and  they  were  consequently  inviti^  fr  _ 
of  Germany,  aim  this  created  jealousy  in  the  Rhifl 
Most  of  the  functionaries  of  Napoleon  being 
eated  or  men  of  bad  cliaracter,  Frederic  Wi 
provide  others  from  among  his  old  subject!,  m 
appointed  to  any  office  of  importance  tmlcii  he  I 
a  university  educ*ation — a  thing  almost  unknown  in 
provinces,  and  this  caused  disappointment  andangi 
Rhenish  t>eople.  Lastly,  the  host  of  spectditail 
pelled  to  live  only  on  their  ill-gotten  richei  in  * 
shame  and  obscurity :  or  when  poor,  to  get  &  ttl 
honest  occupations,  w  hich  they  could  not,  or  Id 
they  would  not :  and  thus  arose  slander,  hatred,! 
the  Prussian  government.  In  addition  to  all  thii, 
difference  of  religion,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Pn 
ment  to  reduce  the  Roman  Catholic  religion^  \ 
fessed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Rhenish  ] 
ri>ligion  of  the  lower  classes,  and  so  create  by  all  so 
ical  stratagems  a  Protestant  gentry  and  nobiHty. 
dwelt  longer  Ufion  these  ittpica  since  Frederic  ^ 
his  government  have  been  attacked  in  the  Riieol 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  Belgttn 
venomous  a  manner,  aa  to  |iuzzle  or  misUwl 
studying  the  lite  of  tlint  king  w  ould  rrKirt  to  1 
Belgian  sources  without  knowing  the  causes  af  ' 
tent.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  from 
Frederic  William  was  restored  to  his  throne  by 
lost  his  popularity  more  and  more,  and  gave 
censure. 

Sntall   as   the    political    liberties    of    Pi 
vexatious  as  the  military  system  was  which 
out  the  whole  admim^iitration^  a  period  of  61 
sufficient  for  Frederic  William   and   his 
Prussia  agtun  to  the  rank  which   she 
|x>wers  ol  Europe  previous  to  the  battle 
exterior  relations  Prussia  behaved  with 
The  object  of  Frcileric  William  was  to 
ful^  and  lie  succeeded.     lie  was  an  ad  vocal 
their  struggle  against  the  Turks,  because 
nation  that  was  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  ii 
impos-LHl  u|ion  them  by  a  people  who  were  not 
he  was  active  and  successful  in  bringing  Turkej 
Rusm  in  1829,  since  he  dreaded       " 
would  have  thwarted  bis  plans  for  the  im|*rfivi 
dora.     Peace  was  the  great  object  he  hifcti  c 
and  Itc  maintained  peat^e  even  through  the 
by  the  French  revohition  in  iHtiQ,     Thoi 
to  the    principles  of  the   French    Revol 
himself  with  keeping  the  French  within  '. 
that  he  would  make  common  cause  with  Au,^ni 
against  her  from  thi?  nionient  the  FrtHich  i"*d«* 
EurojK.»an  one  by  continuing  to  revolutioniir 
her  emissaries,     lie   had  to  expt'rience  the 
French  Propaganda  in  u  riot  at  Aix-la-Cha] 
the  first  BJid  also  last  outbreak  of  a  well- 
re  volu  lionize    the    llhenish    pruvinccf.     He 
blamed    lor  having   been   a   quiet  stuH^ttat 
entering   Belgium    in  1832,  and  takm 
Dutch  ;  but  in  this  case  again  he  was 
his  own  princijiles,  aa  well  as  by  hii^  ..-; 
powers*     If  he  desened  blamct  it  wo>  lo  I  . 
those  principles,  during  the  Jast  pf^'*-''  -      iiu 
only  supplied  the  Russian  amiy  v  /u 

stores,  but  allowed  the  Ru^ian  gt-    _  _„ 
Faskiewicz,  to  croM  the  VisttiU  oa  liM 
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cuabJetl  him  thus  to  attack  Warsaw  and  to  |>ut  down  the 

:tion.     A  great  number  of  Polish  subjrrts  of  Frederic 

,  having  joined  the  army  of  their  brethren  in  Rujjsia, 

severely  |miiished  when  ifiey  retumciJ  to  Prussia  after 

11  of  Warsaw  ;  but  many  Pnissians  who  had  fought  in 

'rench  army  against  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles  in  Algreriii 

not   punished  ;  and  Fretlerie  William  was  so  far  from 

^ing-  tlie  causes  of  the  I*olcs  and  the  Aljreriana,  that 

wed  many  officers  to  be!j>  the  French  in  taking  tjos- 

of  that  country.     During  the  disturbance*  caused  in 

iny    through     ttic    efl'eets   of    tlic    Freneh    revolution, 

William    showwl    himself  a    deci»ied    though    not 

adversary  of  constitutional  reforms  ;  an<l   the  consti- 

af  Saitony,  Baden ^  Ues^e,  Wiirtemtwrg,  and  several 

■late*  having  l>ec!i  made   more  free  than   they  wen? 

ily,  he  secretly  aidtxl  the  ]>rinces  of  those  countries  in 

mptfl  to  bring  them  back  to  their  former  condition  as 

II  cirt'um stances  allowed  him  to  do  so. 

ards  the  end  of  hia  reign  Frederic  William  committetl 

of  pfl]pable  despotL^n  and   injustice^  which  created  a 

ition  in  Eur^ipe^  by  arre^sting  and  imprisoning  the 

(hop  of  Cologne^  the   liarcm  Clement  Augustus  von 

Vischering,  for  his  energetic  eonduet  in  the  disputes 

ed  marriages.     The  archbishop  of  (iiie^cn,  Mr.  Von 

imitated   tlie  example  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne^ 

in  the  same  way.     Tlie  causes  which  led  to 

are  hy  no  means  so  complicated  as  tlic 

the  pay  of  tlie  Prussian  government  tried  to  per- 

ihe  public-     According  to  the  concordat   of  1820,  Ijc- 

p0pe  Pius  VII,  and  Frederic  William  11 L,  the  issue 

ted  marriagi^  was  to  follow  the  religion  of  the  father, 

the  parents  agreed  otherwise ;  and  the  Roman  Calliohc 

were  enjomcd  not  to  withhold  their  blessing  from  such 

But  when  it  became  evident  that  by  ttpfK>inting 

>portionatc  number  of  Protestant  functionaries  in  the 

Catholic  provinces,  and  encouraging  Protestant  gen- 

,  especially  bachelors,  to  settle  in  those  parU,  the  Prus- 

emment  intended   to  create  a  Protestant  gentry  in 

evinces,  and  to  confine  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 

lower    classes f    then    the    archbishop    enjoined    his 

to  withhold  their  ble-ssing  from  nmed  marriages,  unless 

IdTcn  were  to  be  brought  ui*  in   the  Roman  Catholic 

1,     The  archbishop's  intention  was  plainly  to  prevent 

t  gentlemen  who  could  not  easily  conclude  a 

except  with  Roman  Catholic  ladies,  from  bringing  up 

"^roteslanl  families,     It  is  true  that  the  king  ap- 

coosiderablc  number  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen 

!tc  places  in  the  Protestant  provinces ;  but  as  the  go- 

lent  took  more  care  in  establish bg  Protestant  churches 

KrhooU  in  the  Ronian   Catliolic  provinces   than  Roman 

riic  churches  and  schools  in  the  Protestant   provinces, 

In  Catholic  gentlemen  living  in  Protestant  districts  had 

Jio  opportunity  of  bringing  their  diUdren  up  in  their  own 

N,  and  consequently  consented  to  their  being  educuted 

I  Pttitestant  religion.     Annoyed  by  this  jjolicy  of  the 

llu>p  of  Cologne,   the   Prussian  goveniment  set  spies 

Ilk  transactions  with  the  Belgian  clergy  ;  and  as  sjjies 

llraja  liars,  and  act  from  dijshonest  motives^  they  made 

llot  and  represented  the  archbishop  as  if  he  belonged  to 

l^e  of  Belgian  Ultm-Moiitaiiists  and  democrats,  and 

md  to  kindle,  with  their  help,  a  revolution  in  the  Rheii- 

^lances.     This   led    to   the   sudden  aixest   and  extra- 

I  iiii}>ri5onmciit   of  the  arehbii»hop.      The   ailiiir   was 

\  between  the  Poj>e  and  the  present  king  in    such  a 

is  to  leave  no  doubt   that  Frederic    William  hud   not 

kcted   unjustly,   but   also  very  imprndently,  as  he  had 

bken  a  thing  which  neither  he  nor  bis  successor  bad 

f  to  carry  out.     As  a  con$ef|ueTiCc  of  these  disturbances, 

trie  William    lost   the  lust   remnant   of  bis    }>opularity 

^  his  Roman   Catholic  subjects,  the  number  of  which 

htt  Hive  millions.     His  policy  in   promoting  the  material 

ro  of  his  subjects  was  wiser ;  and  never  have  the  trade, 

bctures,  agriculturcj  and  navigation  of  Prussia  been  in 

Iriahing  a  condition  as  lowai-ds  the  close  of  his  reign. 

Stained  his  object  in  a  great  measure  by  concluding  a 

icrcial  league  with  most  of  the  other  German  states,  the 

>f  which  was  originally  conceived  by  the  late  minister  of 

tei»  Mr.  Von  Maassen,  and  which  is  known  under  tlie 

of  the  *  ZoHverein.* 

ken  down  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  Frederic  William 
led  after  a  Aort  illness,  on  the  7  th  of  June,  1840,  still 
id  by  many  of  bis  subjects  in  the  antient  dominions  of 
of  Bi«&d«nhurg<    U«  was  twice  married.    By  his 


first  wife,  l^mm  of  Mccklenburg-Strelitz,  he  had  four  son5| 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  pregent  King  Frederic  William 
IV,,  and  three  daughters,  Uis  second  wife  was  Auguste, 
Countess  von  llarrach,  created  Princess  of  Liegnitz,  witJi 
whom  he  was  united ,  in  ld24,  in  morganatic  marriage,  and  bjri 
whom  lie  had  no  issue. 

Fre<ieric  William  was  the  model  of  a  good  husband  and  1 
father,  and  by  his  domestic  virtues  he  often  ix*guincd  the  hearts  1 
of  those  whom  he  had  alienated  from  him  by  his  political  con- 
duct,     AUhough   bis   [loliiical  principles  were  those  of  an  ^ 
absolute  king,  and  consefjuently  not  always  in  harmony  with 
truth  nnd  justi^^e,  he  was  ujjright  in  the  apnlication  of  estii- 
blished  principles  to  particular  cascs^  and  lie  proved  a  good 
arbiter  in  several  questions  between  foreign  powers  wliich  he 
was  chosen  to  decide.     His    jwrson  was   commanding;    he 
was   rather  goodlooking,  but  his  features  were  harsh,  and  ho 
was  more  like  a  g€»nend  than  a  king.    lie  did  not  speak  well, 
on<l  it  required  long  experience  to  understand   his  questions, 
and  to  guess  the  meaniiig  of  his  answers.    lie  disdained  T>onip  I 
and  pageantry  :  in  an  migeemly  dark-coloured  carriage  clravi  n 
by  two  ordinary  bro^^n  horses,  and  seldom  accomjjanicd  by  I 
more  than  one  servant  or  attendant,  be  used  to  drive  througfc  i 
the  streets  of  Rerlin,  unobserved   by  all   exce7>t  those  who  I 
hH|)|iened  to  know  the  conveyance.      His  moral   principle!  I 
were  pure,  and  his  private  conduct  was  an  example  to  all  hia  1 
subjects.     The  dissolute  and  insolent  conduct  oi  some  of  his 
sons  often  roused  his  anger.     Frederic  William  was  pious, 
and  his  piety  was  certainly  sincere.     Although  surrounded 
by  philosophers    and    enlightened   divines,    be    was    rather 
superstitious ;    and    we    cannot    refrain    from   ftnishiug   this 
sketch  of  his  life  by  the  following  anecdote,  which  wc  give 
on  the  faith  of  the  well-informed  author  oi  his  biogrtiphy  in 
*  Ncuer  Nekroiog  der  Deutschen,*      During  his  sojourn  in 
Paris  he  used  to  talk  much  with  the  celebrated  Mademoisel^ii 
Lenormand,     She  once  told  him  that  Naiwlcon  would  die  in 
1821,  and  he  in  1840,     This  prediction   having  proved  true 
as  to  the  death  of  Napoleon,  Frederic  William  was  convinced 
that  ho  would  die  in  1840.     In  the  beginning  of  that  year  the 
king  grave  a  great  entertainment  in  his  jmlacc  at  Potsdam,  and 
while  he  was  quietly  listening  to  the  pcrfonuancc  of  some 
mugicians,  a  large  marble  stone  I'ell  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
hall  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who  immediately  left  the  room^ 
saving  it  was  a  bad  omen,  and  furehoded  his  death.     Soon 
afierwanls  a  nnnour  was  spread  in  Berlin  that  the  *  Wluta 
Lady '  had  made  her  appearance.     The  *  White  Lady,'  ac- 
cording to  an  old  iK'lief,  is  a  ghost  which  appears  in  the  royal 
pulace  at  Berlin  shortly  Marc  the  death  of  a  mend>er  of  the 
royal  family  ;  and  the  j>e(>jde  believe  that  every  case  of  death 
in  the  House  of  Brandenburg  has  been,  and  will    be,  an- 
nounced   by   that   mysterious   lieing.      The   king  was   then 
already  very  weak,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
rumour  from  reaching  bis  cars ;  hut  he  was  nevertheless  in- 
formed of  it,  antl  from  that  moment  becaxne  the  prey  of  a  deep  I 
melancholy;  which  may  have  accelerated  his  death,  for  he  died 
a  few  weeks  afterwards. 

All  works  published  on  Frederic  William,  or  the  history 
of  Prussia  generally,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  king, 
ought  to  be  read  with  great  caution ;  for  a  law  has  lieen  issued 
by  Frederic  William  IV.  which  forbids  any  (lerson  to  speak 
disresfiectfully  of  any  king  of  Prussia,  cither  alive  or  dead, 
under  a  severe  jMinalty.  Speaking  disrespectfully  means,  of 
course,  mentioning  or  blaming  the  laults  of  a  king, 

(Geschichte  der  Preussischen  Mmiarchie  unier  Fricdrich 
IViiheim  III.,  Berlin,  1825;  Zedtlitz,  Bie  Stoaiskrqftc  der 
Preiiasischen  Monarchic  unter  Fricdrich  WiUtehn  IJJ,^  Ber- 
lin, 1828  ;  Hi^loirede  la  Prusse,  3  vols,,  Paris,  IBiH;  La 
Prusse  ei  m  Neuiraliie^  London ,  1 800  ;  MaiSrimti  pour  sennr 
a  tUistoire  des  atmees  1*05-7,  Paris,  1808  (by  a  Prussian 
gentleman  of  distinction)  ;  Sir  Robert  Adair,  Hiaiotkai  Ma- 
moir  iff  a  Mimott  to  the  Court  (ff^  Viefina  in  1806,  London, 
1844;  Eylert,  Bishop,  Character-ZUffe  ans  dem  Lel/ai 
Fricdrich  Wiihelms  III.,  &c. ;  this  book,  tlie  i^xmegyrical 
work  of  a  c^urt  preacher^  ougtit  tu  be  perused  with  more 
than  a  moderate  degree  of  distrust :  there  ii  an  English^ 
translation  of  it,) 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,   the  name  adopted] 
l)y  a  large  body  of  clergy  and  hiity  who  secedtNJ  from  the  Church  i 
oi  Scotland  in  1843.  The  history  of  th'is  secession  is  as  follows*  ] 
It  was  part  of  the  }K>licy  of  the  Harley  ndnisiry^  in  ti^een  ] 
Anne's  reign,  to  encourage  the  Episcopal  party  and  the  landed 
gen  t ry  of  S cot  1  an  d ,  an  d  to  d  e  press  the  Pres by  teri  an .    1  n  1 7 1 2 
they  accordingly  passed  an  act  (10  Anne,  c.  12)  restoring  to 
its  fuli  vigour  the  right  of  by  pakronfige,  whiclk  hid  been  virtue 
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ally  abolishe<l  in  1690.  The  church  became  thmcefonvard 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  supporters  of  patronage,  or  tlie 
'  Moderates/  and  the  anti-imtronage  men,  or,  as  tliey  were 
more  lately  tcnncHl,  *  Nonintnisionists.'  In  1834  the  latter 
party  obtamed  the  majority  in  the  General  Aszicnibly,  and  on 
the  31st  of  May  of  that  ycir  the  Assembly  passed  an  *  Over- 
ture and  Interim  Act  on  Calls,'  a  measure  generally  known 
by  tlie  name  of  the  *  Veto  Act.' 

To  understand  the  character  of  this  measure,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  view  the  method  of  collating  a  qualified  person  to 
a  benefice  in  Scotland.  The  licensing  of  a  clergynuui,  and  hb 
ordination  and  imluction  to  a  Ix^nefici^  are  distinct  acts.  Many 
clergymen  are  licensed  to  preach  who  never  obtain  benefices, 
and  in  this  jiosition  they  are  called  *  probationers.'  When  a 
licentiate  receives  a  presentation  to  a  benefice,  he  presents  it, 
along  with  an  acceptance,  to  the  presbytery  withni  which  it 
lies,  and  they  pronounce  a  sentence  sustaining  the  ]>resentation, 
and  appointing  such  formalities  as  the  laws  of  the  church  sane- 
tion,  before  the  presentee  is  finally  ordained  and  inducted  to 
the  benefice.  The  object  of  the  V  eto  Act  was  to  make  it  a 
law  of  the  church  that  no  presentee  was  to  be  held  fit  to  be 
cmiained  as  minister  of  a  mri^h  unless  he  were  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  {mrishioners.  Acconlingly,  by  the  Veto 
Act  and  other  rules  for  carrying  out  its  principles,  presby- 
teries were  dirt^cted,  when  a  i)r<'sentce  lai<l  his  presentation 
before  them,  to  ajuwint  him  to  pR'aoh  twice  in  the  church, 
and  also  to  ap|)oint  a  day  for  *  moderating  in  a  call,'  or  receiv- 
ing dissents.  If  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families  in 
the  parish  in  commimion  with  the  church  dissented,  the  pre- 
sentee was  to  Ix!  rejected  as  an  unfit  person.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  it  was  within  the  iiowev  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  settle  what  qualifications  should  he  required,  in  the  way  of 
education,  character,  &c.,  of  every  presentee;  but  the  ques- 
tion (Ainc  to  Ix^,  whether  the  church  was  entitled  to  require 
such  an  external  test  as  the  acceptability  to  the  (arishioners, 
and  thus  virtually  counteract  an  act  of  jiarliament  under  which 
important  civil  rights  were  held. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1834,  Lord  Kinnoul,  patron  of 
the  parish  of  Aiichterarder  in  Perthshin^,  issued  a  presenta- 
tion to  tliat  parish  in  favour  of  Mr.  Young.  The  presbytery 
applied  the  Veto  Act  to  this  presentation,  and  it  was  found 
that  in  a  roll  of  330  male  heads  of  families,  287  dissented  and 
objected  to  the  presentee's  onrmiition.  The  presbytery  ac- 
conlingly  n'jocted  the  presentee.  An  apiKnd  nsrainst  these 
proeoedinirs  was  taken  to  the  inunf  diately  i?ii|)cri<>r  ecclesias- 
tical court,  the  Synod,  and  thoiK'O  to  the  General  Asscnihly, 
but  the  acts  of  the  prcsl>ytery  were  confirmed  in  both  these 
courts.  The  next  stop  wiis  to  call  in  question  ihc  proceed- 
ings of  these  ecclesiastical  tribuTi:ils  in  the  civil  courts.  Ac- 
cordingly tm  action  of  dochirator  was  raised  in  the  Court  of 
Session  by  the  patron  and  tlie  presenter*,  and  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1838,  the  court,  ]>y  a  nisijority  of  ei.Lrht  to  five,  found 
that  the  prcihytcry,  in  rejecting  the  presentee  on  the  sole 
ground  that  the  male  heods  of  families  in  communion  with  the 
church  had  <ii.s^ented  witliout  as-slLniing  reasons,  liad  acte<l  to 
the  hurt  ami  prejudice  of  the  pursuers,  illegally,  in  violation 
of  their  duty,  and  contrary  to  statute.  On  the  3rd  of  May, 
lS3i>,  this  (Wi-?ion  was  atKmuMl  on  api>eal  in  the  House  of 
Jjortls.  Mr.  Young  afterwards  raised  an  action  of  damages 
against  the  presbytery,  on  the  gi'ound  of  his  having  b<»en  a 
sufferer  by  their  illegal  conduct,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  his 
favour.  This  was  cjdled  *  the  Auchtcrarder  case.*  The 
jiresbytery  ha<l  refused  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  had  in- 
ducted anothor  j)ers»m  bi'foro  preventive  legal  measures  could 
l>e  takon  in  the  matter.  Utit  the  I^ihendy  cast*  took  a  diHer- 
ent  shaj>e.  In  lb35  Mr.  Clark  received  a  presentation  to  that 
parish  from  the  crown,  in  which  the  patronage  was  vested.  A 
majority  having  dissented,  he  was  rejected  by  the  presbytery. 
In  the  mean  time  the  crown,  yielding  to  these  piweedings 
as  legal,  issued  a  presentation  to  another  person  :  and  thus  the 
two  presimtces  were  able  to  tight  the  battle  of  the  legality  as 
a  question  of  patrimonial  right.  Mr.  Clark  not  only  brought 
an  action  into  court,  as  had  been  done  in  the  Auchterarder 
case,  but  he  likewise  applie<l  for  an  intenlict,  the  coniiterpart 
of  what  is  in  Kngl.'ind  called  an  injunctiim,  and  the  Court  of 
Session  acconlinjrlv  intenlicttnl  the  second  i)resente(j  from 
jcesenting  himself,  and  the  presbytery  from  inducting  him. 
'J1ie  presbytery  aj)plied  to  the  (rcneral  Assembly  lor  instruc- 
tions, and  thi'  Ai^r-eiMbly  directetl  them  to  disregard  the  inter- 
dict of  the  Court  of  Se>sinn,  and  tn  put  in  force  the  V<'to 
Act.  They  therefore  proceeded  with  the  induction  of  the 
second  prosontvc.  On  this  the  majority  of  the  presbytery 
\yere  cited  to  aj>]xyar  before  the  Court  of  Session,  lo  ansyfcr  to 


a  com]>laint  for  breach  of  interdict ;  and  on  the  14th  cf  Jk 
1839,  they  were  reprimanded  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  udi 
formed  that  a  repetition  of  the  oHence  would  be  folioved  ii 
imnrisonment. 

The  celebrated  Strathbogie  case  assumed  an  aspect  ni 
derably  different.  In  June,  1837,  Mr.  Edwardi  rNvJu^i 
presentation  to  the  parish  of  Marnoch,  which  be  hid  b^ 
the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  the  majority  of  whom  ^mvm. 
nents  of  the  Veto  Act.  A  majority  of  the  oommimiraiib  lm^ 
vetoed  Mr.  Edwards,  the  presbytery,  by  thedimtmo/a 
superior  church  courts,  rejected  him.  A  second  pmditaMi 
a  aifferent  person  was  granted  by  the  patron,  hut  3lr.  Eiiii^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Lethendy,  obtained  an  interdict  agiins^ 
presbytery  taking  any  steps  against  the  second  procnttf.ai 
raised  an  action  to  have  it  declared  that  his  o«d  rejecti«« 
illegal.  In  tliesc  circumstances  the  presbytcn-  rcioltcib 
]X)stponc  their  proceedings  until  the  courts  of  Uv  M  •}« 
final  judgment.  Mr.  Edwards  obtained  a  decree  to  Uk  eld 
tliat  the  refusal  of  the  presbytery  to  take  liim  oii  tiiil  d 
induct  him  was  to  his  hurt  and  prejudice,  illegal,  m  y'vMm 
of  duty,  &c.,  and  cmoining  them  to  take  him  on  tnii.d 
act  as  if  no  law  of  the  church  such  as  the  Veto  Ad  nifti 
The  prcxbytery  applied  to  the  su{)erior  church  eoorts.  wiiA 
directe<l  tHem  still  to  put  the  Veto  Act  in  furce.  ThR\bn| 
directed  by  the  courts  of  law  to  take  a  particidar  rtpp.  arflf 
the  superior  ecclesiastical  judicatories  to  take  one  in  tbe » 
verse  direction,  the  presbytery  would  of  course  act  h  ikv 
own  views  of  a  proper  jurisdiction  in  tlie  matter  mi^it  dim 
The  majority  being  of  the  moderate  party,  thev  inM  i} 
a  majority  that  they  would  obey  the  courts  of  Iav,aod:lff 
consequently  took  Mr.  Edwanis  on  trial,  and  inlixlHi  in. 
Then  occurred  an  event  from  which  every  one  awtbaii 
Church  of  Scotland  must  inevitably  be  split  in  tvo.  ikk 
Idth  Dec.  1839,  the  commission  of  the  (leneral  Assaaiiim- 
pended  the  majority  of  the  presbytery  of  8tnthbo^  im 
their  ecclesiasti«d  functions,  durected  other  cIci^gTaniojfr 
form  their  duties,  and  declared  the  minority  of  die  vr^ 
to  be  entitled  to  perform  the  corporate  functions  of  thep» 
bjriery.  On  the  27th  May,  1841,  this  saspcnsioBraH^ 
I)er|)etual  by  the  General  Assembly  deposing  the  nonbnrf 
the  majority  of  the  presbytery,  and  recalling  Mr.  Edtitt 
licence  as  a  preacher.  In  the  mean  time  the  court  of  MJa 
intenlictcil  tne  practical  ap])lication  of  these  procK^iap^' 
the  ec<'lesiastieal  courts,  directing  the  inienlic  ts  asai^s  ^ 
clergvnicn  of  the  establishe<i  churtrh  usurping  tl»e  tJ*'** 
of  the  majority  of  the  presbytery  of  StraihlKniio,  »art3ff 
individually  or  collectively.  The  exe«*ution  of  il»«*  ""«■"* 
of  deposition  by  the  (ieneral  Assembly  w;is  al«)  int«?LTH 
Thus  the  p^e^byte^y  of  Strathl)ogie  was  dividi-d  !!i?|i «" 
bodies — the  one  supported  by  the  sujK-rior  «fle^«Wi' 
courts,  the  other  by  the  court  of  session.  Both  ffr-Tori 
representatives  to  the  ensuing  (ienend  Assembly  ftfl^--^ 
it  was  of  course  only  the  former  who  were  dtclan'J  ^^* 
AsscMubly  to  be  duly  elected,  while  the  civil  court  intt-niitW 
them  from  sitting  as  meml)ers  of  the  Assembly. 

At  the  Siime  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  in  1S42,  iv-JWrt 
carrie<l  by  216  to  147,  to  the  effect  that^patronajreoiishtto'' 
alwlisheJ.  At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  is>«iHlailo««^ 
called  a  *  claim  of  right,'  against  the  *  encroochmoni  rt  * 
civil  courts,*  which  was  tnmsmitted  to  the  gov«uuK*t.* 
answered  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  dejArtsBt 
who  left  no  hope  in  the  minds  of  the  non-intru>i(«i  ftflf  W 
their  demands  would  Ije  wmipliwl  with.  Sonieattonij-a^ 
made  in  parliament  to  carry  a  measure  for  loiralisin^tb^''* 
Act,  but  they  may  be  said  scarcely  to  have  had  tht' jc|.':<fl'" 
any  jxirty,  lor  tliose  who  hehl  that  the  eeeli.sia>iir»i  f**^ 
were  comi^tent  to  pass  such  a  measure  into  a  la*  *^ f" 
inclined  practically  to  admit  their  inc<ini|)eteii(y  bv  Ail-jwe 
the  intervention  of  Parliament.  A  further  step  ^"^  •[*  ^ 
gress  in  the  civil  courts.  They  had  already  nrftti'Cti'J  iw'^ 
duals  from  the  eliects  of  the  acts  of  the  criurrh  (i»nr*J'f 
j>rohi biting  these  acts  from  Ix'ing  put  in  exe<-«tion.  l'!^**^ , 
nigs  were  commenced  for  havinir  these  arts  of  tlicenl'-'*^ 
courts  annulliNl  by  the  civil  tribunals  as  court.-*  «it'  l3«ii»^' 
to  which  those  who  felt  themselves  injured  by  the  prrff^t^?* 
of  any  of  the  conslitute<l  judicatories  might  apply.  IV  (*^ 
indiciited  that  it  would  give  redress,  but  tlie?o  prwi-ei'rt' 
were  su<lilenly  stoj)ped  by  the  event  cidled  the  '  Disnij'ti* 

It  is  the  practice  for  the  Generdl  Assembly  to  meet  <«»"*. 
thini  Thursday  of  May.  On  its  so  meeting,  on  tlifl**^^"' 
May,  184.'J,  U^fore  the  roll  of  meml)ers  was  made  up.  the"* 
Dr.  Welsh,  professor  of  church  history  in  the  mm^rstj?" 
Edinburgh,  who  had  been  modeffttor  or  ebnnmn  ^  ^ 
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hg  Assombly,  read  a  protest  against  the  constitution  of 
BembljTT  signed  by  120  ministers  and  73  lay  eJdert. 
f  of  this  protest  boin^  leil  with  the  clerk  of  the  As- 
,  those  wno  huii  sipned  It,  nm!  their  adherents,  left  the 
>ly  in  a  bndy,  ana  constituted  in  another  jilaee  •  the 
I  Assembly  of  the  Free  Chun^h  of  Seotlttiid/  chrMj^ing- 
■Imers  as  tJieir  moderator.  This  step  is  pr*^«iinied  to 
eo  taken  in  consequence  of  the  tactics  laid  down  in  tlie 
itfons  of  a  ronisidemble  body  of  the  non-intmsion  [mrty 
d  met  at  Bdinburffh  on  the  17tli  of  the  previous  No* 
f  and  condiicifHi  its  proceedings  with  closed  doors^ 
sailed  a   *  convention  of  ministers  and  ehiers  of  the 

of  Scf»tliind/  On  thr  23rd  of  May  an  '  act  of  «e|>a- 
ind  deed  of  demission*  was  adopted  bj  the  General 
ij  of  the  free  church,  and  sipped  not  only  by  those 
Ka  who  were  members  of  the  Asembly,  hut  by  others 
ftff^pttted  in  their  views.  T!itis  no  difficulties  were  put 
my  of  a  complete  sej>aration  of  these  persons  from  the 
I  and  burdens  of  the  establishiricnt.  \Vbatever  previous 
bes  of  opinion  cxii?tcd,  and  whatever  objections  there 
I  a  body  such  as  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
kiiid,  entitled  to  legislate  and  adjudicate  for  its  own  in- 
■lld  according  to  itJs  own  feelings,  being  exempt  from 
Irol  of  the  courts  of  law,  the  sacrilice  of  emolument  and 
thus  nade  elicited  general  respect  and  sympathyt  and 
iditable  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who  made  it.    The  free 

life  now  in  possession  of  large  sums  sunplird  Ijy  vohm- 
litributions,  and  are  widely  extending  tnoir  operations. 
EE^TOWN,     [SiFKRA  Leoxk,  F.  CJ 
IE  TRADE.      [AcRiccLTUBE,  R  C,  S. ;  Capital, 
B. ;    CoKir  Tbadk,  P.  C. ;  Coax  Tuaue^  Awcient, 

I.  [  DkMA^TD  Ann  SUFPLY,  P^C.  S.  J  LeASES,  P.  C.  S.  J 
JOLT,  P.  C] 

sEMAN.  [BoaotJaiis  of  Enalaxd  ajcd  Wales^  P»  C] 
SEZING-APFARATITS,  an  air-pump  which  was 
ed  by  Professor  (Sir  Jolm)  Leslie  for  the  purjjosc  of 
^  Hoiiids  in  vacuo. 

Irell  known  that  liquids  evaporate  more  readily  when 

N  rcHkoved  frtim  their  tar  facias  than  when  they 

])n>ssure ;  the  culoric  pnidocing  the  evapo- 

t  which  exists  in  the  liquid  itself,  and  that 

lence  of  the  disturlMnice  of  tiic  equilibrium, 

L...    .,,j..,d   from  tht^  neighbouring  Ijodies :   hence,    if 

»  a  quantity  of  li<|Lii<l  oLther  in  a  vessel   under  the  re- 

il*  an  atr-[»nmp,  and  in  it  iherti  be  jilaced  a  vessel  or 

staining  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  on  exhausting  the 

*,  the  aether  will  nqiidly  evaporate,  and,  the  oj>eration 

Elating  being  contiimed',  the  vaiwiir  will  Iks  carried  oil' 

IS  it  is  Ibmicd.     The  caloiic  in  the  water  is  withdrawn 

ame  time,  and  at  length  the  water  is  converted  into  ice, 

der  to  pro^luce   the  congelation  of  water  by  a  rapid 

tion  from  its  own  surfaee  under  the  exhaustt-d  receiver 

ir  pump,  Pnjfessor  Leslie  introduced  in  the  receiver 

&w  ve^el  containing    highly  concentrated    ssulphuric 

wve  which  was  placed  the  vessel  containing  the  water, 

T  being  extracted  as  quickly  as  [Kissible,   the  vapour, 

in  con8e<|ucnee  of  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  escaiied 

i»IJv  fi'.^in  the  water,  even  at  the  medmm  temjjerature 

to,  was,  by  tlie  strong  attraction  of  tbe  acid 

15  fast  as  it  rose ;  and  in  two  or  three  minutes 

Ptity  withdrawn  from  the  water  was  sufficient  to  allow 

lUtion  of  Uie  water  to  take  place.     Instead  of  sulphuric 

ty  substance  which,  as  dry  |)otash,  muriate  of  lime^  or 

A  powder  of  basalt,  luis  a  strong  attraction  for  humidity; 

tiued  ;  but  I  he  tirat,  if  highly  conceutnitcdi  is  said  to 

moft  efHcacious. 

air^fxuup  employed  ff>r  the  purpose  by  Professor 
p^as  ooustmcted  in  the  uaual  umnner,  but  of  largo  di- 
ISf  in  order  to  obtain  ice  in  consideraV>le  qmmtities ,  and 
liver  WBJ  a  aegmcnt  less  than  a  hcmisjihcre,  tliat  the 
taintHl  in  it  might  be  extracted  aa  sjH^euilj  m  possible, 
|lphin-jc  acid  or  absorbi'nt  earth  was  contained  iu  a 
^  irc«flel  of  glass,  nearly  equal  in  diameter  to  the  base 
Iwriver;  and  from  the  centre  of  the  vessel  rose  a  hol- 
Snder,  on  the  top  of  which,  above  the  acid  or  earth, 
the  cup  of  grluss,  or  rather  of  nng:la2ed  earthenware, 
Itrntained  the  water  to  be  frozen.  Several  maehim** 
kind  have  be<?n  exported  to  India^  to  be  used  lor  tiio 
I  of  obtaining  ice  in  tl»al  country. 
e,  by  means  of  the  like  apjmratns,  Rjcceeded  in  frecjc- 
muy  by  tho  absorption  of  caloric  from  a  coating  of 
fhUt  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  was  enveloped.  In 
lAiVBMlO  of  this  cAperimcnt  the   thermometer  was 


sttspended  from  a  wire  which,  j»a&iiug  through  a  collar  of 
leathora  at  the  top  of  the  receiver,  could  be  raised  and  lowered 
at  pleasure.  A  cup  of  water  hilm  placed  above  tlie  vessel 
cont^ntng  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  bulb  of  the  themiomc- 
ter,  after  being  lowered  into  the  cup,  was  drawn  up  and  suf- 
fered to  1 0*0  caloric  by  the  evaporation  of  the  adhering  water, 
in  the  exhausted  receiver :  this  process  being  repeated  several 
times,  the  bulb  was  at  length  covered  with  a  film  of  ice. 
The  cup  of  water  was  then  removed,  and  the  thermometer, 
liavtng  itR  bulb  thus  covered,  was  allowed  to  remain  susjjcnded 
about  half  ail  h<5ur  above  the  ardphnric  acid,  the  exhaustion 
of  the  air  l)eing  made  as  complete  as  possible,  so  that  the 
column  of  mercury  iu  the  haronieter-gau^e  was  within  l-*iOih 
inch  as  high  as  in  a  barometer  which  indicateti  tlio  density  of 
the  eitonial  air.  On  re-admitting  the  air,  and  removing  the 
receiver,  a  portion  of  the  mercury  in  the  ball  of  ibe  thermo* 
meter  was  found  to  be  frozen. 

Such  ex|)eriDients  have  ainec  been  mort*  effectually  per- 
formed by  cneloBing  mercury  in  a  mass  of  ice  worked  by 
heat  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  and  suspended  above  the  sulphuric 
acid  fn  a  small  net  made  of  wire :  the  mercury  was  intro- 
duced into  the  cup  of  ice,  and  on  it  was  poured  a  small  quan> 
tity  of  water:  on  eihausting  the  receiver,  the  water  was  im- 
mediately frozen,  so  that  tlie  mereury  was  then  completely 
enveloped  with  ice ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  on  removing  the 
receiver,  the  mercury  was  Ibund  to  be  wholly  frozen. 

For  the  details  of  Leslie's  experiments  see  his  *  Short 
Account  of  Experiments,  Sec.  on  the  relations  of  Air  to  Ucat 
and  Moistyre,*  Edinlnirgh,  1813. 

FHEKJHT.     [Ships,  P.  C.J 

FRESCO,  A  painting  is  said  to  be  rj  fresco^  or  painted 
in  fresco  (svljYesco  intonaco^  ujwn  the  fresh  cout),  when  it 
is  exeeutei!  in  water-colours  uptm  a  freshly  plustere*]  wall, 
while  the  plaster  is  still  wet ;  or  upon  wet jilaster  spread  ujtou 
a  woo<len  frame  or  any  other  object.  Fre^o  is  the  most 
noble  an<l  ira[>0Bing  of  all  methods  of  painting.  Cofotning  in 
fresco  was  practised  by  the  auticnts,  though  it  has  not  yet 
been  shown  that  they  painted  J  rcJicoen,  Some  of  the  walla  at 
Pompeii  are  coloured  in  fresc  o^  but  their  dcconitions  are  exe- 
cuted in  some  8]H'(i«-'S  of  tempera  ujKm  the  fresco  coloured 
wall.  This  is  evident,  because  in  ninny  places  the  paintings 
have  cmcked  off',  and  exjxiscd  the  original  colonnng  of  the 
gi-ntmd  in  perftH't  frcfchuess,  and  the  same  us  the  rest  of  the 
wall  where  no  decorations  are  painted.  The  Roman  term 
cquivalont  to  frc^'o  is  ndo  tectorio^  and  it  is  usetl  by  Pliny 
(Hkf.  Nat,  XXXV.  31),  who  gives  directions  as  to  what  co- 
lours it  is  safe  or  unsafe  to  apply  in  this  manner.  Vitruvius 
(vii.  3)  explains  the  mode  of  preparing  the  walls  for  this 
spe<ies  of  et*louring,  and  describes  a  method  of  varnifhing 
them  when  coloured,  to  preserve  them.  They  first  covered 
the  wall  with  a  layer  of  ordinary  plaster,  over  which,  when 
dry,  they  placed  suctHS*sively  three  other  layers,  of  a  finer 
quality,  mixed  with  sand ;  above  these  they  placed  again 
three  layers  or  coats,  of  a  com{iosition  of  chalk,  and  murble- 
dust,  the  upper  coats  in  this  case  being  each  added  Ixdore  the 
uniler  one  was  dry,  and  successively  of  finer  quulities.  Hy 
this  elaborate  process  the  plaster  formed  a  solid  ma«s,  as  it 
were,  of  marble ;  was  ca])ablo  of  being  cut  away  and  trans- 
])orted  in  a  wooflen  frame  to  any  distance ;  anil  sometimet 
even  tables  were  formed  of  it.  (Vitruvius  ii.  8 ;  Pliny, 
xxxv.  40.). 

The  process  of  vamishtng  the  walls  when  colourpd,  Vitru- 
vius terms  (vii.  D)  a  (5 reek  practice,  called  xavm^^ '  a  burning.* 
When  the  wall  was  coloured  and  dry,  Punic,  or  j>urified  and 
bleached,  wax,  melted  and  temjiered  with  a  little  oil,  was 
rubl»ed  over  it  with  a  hard  bnish  ;  this  was  made  smooth  and 
even  by  applying  a  cmrfmwWj  or  iron  pan  filled  with  live 
cottls,  to  the  surface,  near  enough  to  melt  the  waa .  't  was 
then  fioliiihc'd  with  a  linen  cloth. 

1.  WaU«. — Fresco  was  not  generally  jvractised  by  the 
early  Italian  jiaintcrs,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  first  used 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  simply  as  a  preparatory  process, 
the  work  Inking  finished  in  /em/«rfir.  The  earheat  frescoes 
are  in  the  rhurch  of  Assisi,  in  the  cathedrals  of  (Jrvielo  and 
Siena,  in  the  Cam  no  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  in  San  Mtniuto  and 
Santn  Spirito  at  Florence.  These  and  other  later  frescoes 
are  painted  on  four  difierent  kinds  of  walls  :  in  the  old  gotliic 
buildiugSj  on  ashlar  walls  covered  with  w  tbiu  coat  i»f  plaster ; 
in  more  recent  buTldings,  on  brick  and  rubble  walli*;  s»nd  in 
some  of  the  most  recent  idificrs,  on  lath  covered  with  various 
fhi(*knesses  of  pkister.  In  nnmy  instances  the  walls  are  very 
uneven,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  plasterer  to 
correct  this  defect  so  detrimental  to  the  ai>j»caranee  and  pt*e- 
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servtHon  of  a  ptistiiig,  tfirougfa  the  Mtdemciit  of  dirt  and  the 
iigiirjr  it  undemes  in  cleaiiiii|p.  The  piaster  ia  liable  to  ftll 
away  from  ashfiur  walla,  etpeoally  if  tro  stoDes  are  laige  and 
the  jointi  dose,  as  in  the  cathedrals  of  Sioia  and  Onrieto;  in 
tiiecfaarcfa  of  Assid,  where  the  stones  aresmalland  not  doselr 
jointed,  the  [faster  has  a  better  hold  and  is  generallj  still 
finn,  but  ashlar  walls  condense  the  damp  and  are  tiie  wont  of 
all  walk  for  firesooes;  bridL.  rabble,  ana  b&  are  much  better, 
and  nearly  all  eaaaUr  good  if  wdl  constructed,  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  director  of  the  Government  Sdiod  of  Dadgn,  in  his  re- 
port to  Her  Mi^{esty's  Commissioners  on  tiie  Fine  Arta, 
respecting  the  state  of  the  nuddle  age  frescoes  and  other 
nmral  pamtbgs— to  inqnre  bto  whidi  snliject  he  waa  ex- 
pressly sent  into  Italj-^^^-asoertained  npon  whA  species  of  wall 
the  Tarious  frescoes  of  the  moat  eminent  Itslian  punters  were 
executed,  and  haa  reported  as  to  the  present  conmtion  of  those 
works,  with  reference  to  the  walls  on  whidi  thejare  pamted, 
and  the  resdt  is,  thai  those  executed  on  bridL  are  tne  most 
genersl,  and  b  tiie  best  state  of  presenration :  equality  of 
snrlace  is  a  great  adrantaae  which  the  brick  wall  has  over  the 
rubble  wall.  Many  of  the  best  of  the  old  frescoes  howeyer 
are  upon  rubble  walls,  and  unfortnnatdy  upon  badly  con- 
stmcted  walls  of  this  description,  as  those  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella at  Florence  and  St  Cecilia  at  Bdogna.  The  older 
walls  of  the  Vatican  are  of  rubble,  or  of  alternate  courses  of 
nibble  and  brick,  or  rubble  and  tdo,  a  coarM  porous  volcanic 
stone,  and  are  thickly  coated  widi  roogh-o»t,  or  coarse 
plaster  of  auid  and  lime  mixed. 

The  Trionfo  deUa  Morte,  b^  Qrcagna,  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  is  pdnted  upon  lath,  and  is  the  best  preserved 
firesco  there.  By  this  provision  his  work  was  protected  from 
Ihe  damp  whidi  rises  from  the  soil,  and  that  which  infiltrates 
from  tiie  roof:  the  sea  air  therefi>re  cannot  have  injur^  the 
other  frescoes,  or  it  would  have  injured  this  likewise.  There 
are  many  frescoes  at  Florence  and  at  Venice,  on  Uth,  and  all 
are  in  tderablo  preservation ;  manv  vaulted  w  coved  ceilings 
areofhth,  plastered  above  as  wdl  as  below. 

S.  Ploiier  omd  Lime^'-The  method  of  plastering  the 
walls  for  painting  has  been  neariy  uniform  in  most  ages.  The 
walls  of  the  baths  of  Titus  at  Rome  are  covered  first  with  a 
lajrer  about  half  an  indi  thick  of  coarse  sand  and  lime ;  above 
tins  a  thid[er  layer  of  lime  and  pondana  with  an  admixture 
of  sand  and  pounded  brick  ;  the  third  and  upper  coat  is  of 
lime  and  pounded  marble.  The  third  loggia  of  the  Vatican, 
painted  by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  is  much  the  same  as  this ;  the 
first  layer  upon  the  lath  is  a  thin  coat  of  coarse  sand  and  lime, 
the  second  is  also  a  thin  coat  of  lime  and  pozzolana,  and  the 
third  is  of  lime  and  marble-dust,  but  not  finely  pulverized. 

In  all  plastering  for  fresco  painting  the  Ume  should  be  rather 
old,  even  in  the  first  coat  or  rough-cast;  but  it  is  imlis- 
pcnsable  in  the  last  coat,  or  intanaco,  upon  which  the  painting 
IS  executed.  Various  directions  are  given  by  writers  on  art 
as  to  the  proportions  of  lime  and  other  materials  for  the  seve- 
ral coats,  and  they  all  agree  in  essentials.  The  oldest  writers 
are  Cennino  Cennini  and  Leon  fiattista  Alberti.  Cennini's 
'  Trattato  ddla  Pittura'  was  written  in  1437,  but  was  first 
published  in  Rome  by  the  Cavaliere  Tambroni  in  1821  ;  the 
work  of  Alberti,  « De  Re  EdificatoriA,'  though  written  after 
the  treatise  of  Cennini,  was  published  shortly  after  Alberti's 
death,  in  1485,  by  his  brother  Bernardo. 

Cennini  recommends  that  both  lime  and  sand  should  be  well 
sifWd,  and  if  the  lime  be  rich  or  recently  slaked,  that  there 
should  be  two  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime ;  that  enough  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  should  be  prepared  at  a  time,  and  that 
it  should  be  kept  for  some  days  to  render  it  less  caustic,  for 
if  too  caustic,  the  inionaco  will  blister.  Alberti  speaks  of 
three  coats  as  necessary:  in  the  first,  or  rough-cast,  he  re- 
commends the  use  of  pit  sand  and  pounded  bricks ;  in  the 
second,  or  sand-coat,  he  recommends  nver  sand  ;  in  the  third 
coat,  which  should  be  white,  he  recommends  pounded  white 
marble  instead  of  sand ;  but  finely  sifted  well-washed  river 
•  sand  makes  a  superior  intanaco:  these  three  coats  were  called 
by  the  Italians— the  rmzaffato,  rough-coat;  the  arriciato, 
sand-coat:  and  the  intanaco^  the  fresco  ground.  Cennini 
speaks  oidy  of  two  coats,  both  of  which  he  terms  intonaco. 
Similar  directions  in  essentials  are  given  by  Armemni,  in  hb 
treatise  « De'  Veri  Precetti  della  Pittura.'  Ravenna,  1687 ; 
at  the  end  of  the  treatise  on  perspective,  *  La  Prospettiva,'  by 
Andr^  Pozzo,  Rome,  1693;  and  in  still  greater  detail  by 
Palommo,  il  his  work  *  Ei  Musco  Pictorico  y  Escala  Optica,' 
Madnd,  1716.  Various  other  writers  also  have  given  more  or 
h^  concise  duwtions  for  fresco  paintmg,  but  they  contain 
«rt5B// any  iafonmrtion  that  is  not  givei  at  greats 


the  above-mentioned  works,  from  mloA  Mr.  E 
given  severd  important  extrMis  in  an  Appendix 
port  of  the  Commisrfoners  on  the  Fine  Arts  for  Ift 
IS  however  no  oectnon  to  rmat  thm  here,  as  w 
from  the  dhneetois  of  Comdios,  Uess,  and  oth 
living  fVeseo  paintera,  fiom  the  same  Bqport,  agre 
materid  pdnt  with  the  advice  of  thooe  esi&r  inc 
the  art 

The  adection  of  the  limestone  to  be  emplmd  in  fi 
ing,  both  for  the  nound  and  for  tiie  vHnte,  is  a  matt 
importance ;  it  anoold  be  nearly  pure  earlxnate  o 
ahould  contain  as  few  fbrdgn  -^f^T^'*  as  poa 
eariy  Italian  paix^ers  found  Travertine  the  stooe 
for  the  porpoae ;  it  is  in  great  abundance  m  the  Re 
pagna,  bemff  a  depodt  or  cdcareous  sedunent  from  t 
of  water  wmdi  run  hoax  the  Apennines,  whicfa 
Centrd  Itdy  chiefly  of  a  aoft  limestone.  The  folb 
lyses  of  lunestones  are  fay  Mr.  Bidiard  Phillips.  Tl 
of  TravOTtine  ia— 

Carbonate  of  time 

Alundna,  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  non 


Its  lime  ia  pore  white.  The  lime  used  now  bj  t 
tine  fresco  punters  is  so  neariy  pore  carbonate  olf  lii 
appreciable  quantity  of  anr  admixture  can  be  detec 
limestone  used  by  the  pdnten  of  Genoa  is  abo 
good:  itsandysisis — 

Carbonate  of  lime       •        •        •       • 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  •        .        , 

Esrdiy  matter,  oxide  of  iron,  bituminous  matte 


This  lime  is  of  the  purest  white,  and  the  Genoea 
notwithstanding  their  vidnity  to  the  sea,  are  perfect! 
The  first  fresco  that  vras  executed  in  Goms,  six 
Soprani,  ia  still  in  exodlent  preservatioa :  it  is  the  i 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  m  Santa  Maria  di  CasteUo,  p 
Justus  de  Alemania,  or  Justus  of  Gamany,  in  14 
lime  used  by  the  fresco  pamters  of  Mvmdi  is  alax 
it  is  made  of  the  marble  pdibles  brought  dowo 
Bavarian  Alps  by  the  Issr :  the  andysis  d'the  ftoo 

Carbonate  of  lime   •         .         .80 
Carbonate  of  magnesia     .         .    20 

100 

Excdlent  Fimestone  for  the  pnrpose  is  found  ais 
land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  aod  in  otJ 
That  of  the  White  Q<iarry  on  Durdham  Down,  ne 
gives- 
Carbonate  of  lime  .        .        .    99*5 
Bituminous  matter  .        .       *d 

Earthy  matter        ...       -2 


In  other  spedmens — 

Cariwnate  of  lime       .        • 

Bitominous  matter 

Oxide  of  iron  and  earthy  matter 


100 


100 


The  andysis  of  the  Wick  (Bath)  stone  i» 
Carbonate  of  lime    . 
Impurity,  chiefiy  oxide  of  iron  , 


97 
S 

100 
Of  that  of  the  Vogrie  quarry  near  Edinburgh,  the 
is — 

Carbonate  of  lime S 

Silica,  dumum,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron  and 
bituminous  matter 


From  these  examples  it  appears  that  a  rich  or  pff 
used  and  is  necessary  for  fresco  pdnting,  and  that  t 
severd  limestones  fit  for  the  purpose  un  this  oountty, 
that  of  Bristol  (Durdham  Dovrn)  is  of  moie  than  id 
purity,  and  eminently  fit  for  the  purpose. 

Modem  fresco  painters  recommend  the  lisM  to  h 
much  lonaer  period  than  Cennmi  and  other  evij 
direct.   If  it  is  used  too  fiKssh,  it  blistaii  n-* **• 


lb  a  brownish  red :  its  caustic  quality  requires  to 
I,  but  not  destroyed,  before  it  is  used.     On  tlib 

Eastlake's  Report  contains  scvend  scientific  ob«er- 
Q  the  authority  of  Mr,  R,  Philiijw,  of  which  the 

the  substance :  — 
•t  limestone  consists,  in  atomic  proporttooSi  solely 


Carbonic  acid 
lime 


22 

28 


Carbonate  of  lime  50 
fciited,  whether  in  its  original  state  or  reproduced 
tgency,  it  is  not  at  idl  caustic.     If  the  limestone 
I  to  sufficient  heat,  it  loses  the  carl>onic  aeid,  and 
ft— 

commonly  called  quicklime)    .       ♦       *      28 
e  tdded  to  this  lime  as  much  water  as  will  corn* 
:,  and  the  result  is  a  compound  of— 

9 

te  of  lime  (commonly  called  slaked  lime)  37 
ibserved  that  ihi*  proportion  of  water  in  cotMna^ 
ve  lime  does  not  (appiirpntly)  moisten  it.  \{y- 
e  ifl  ft  dry  powder  ;  in  the  addition  of  more  water, 
Ither  mixes  with  the  linie  mechnmcaUif  «r  dissolves 
rtte  of  lime  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  water  is  ex- 
KoDic  acid,  and  tiie  result  is,  as  at  first^  carbonate 


drtmnic  acid 

XilDO    •  • 


22 
2d 


Carbonate  of  lime  60 
lily  S()eaking*^  the  orig-inul  limeNtonCf  al- 
onginal  state  of  cohesion  is  never  rcpuned.  The 
state  of  lime  therefore  is  arrived  at  when,  by  ci- 
«  ab  or  by  other  means,  it  is  restored  to  the  state 
Ite  or  has  regained  its  maximum  of  carbonic  acid. 
ind  kept  air-tight,  it  cannot  acquire  the  carbonic 
renders  it  non-caustic.  Time  therefore  has  no 
lu  lime,  whether  slaked  or  unslaked,  providijd  it 
losed  to  the  air  or  some  other  source  of  carbonic 

these  sonrces,  though  not  an  abundant  one,  is 
wr  water,  which  contains  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
mc  (recently  boiled  or  distilled  water  does  not  con* 
,  and  the  frequent  washing  recommended  by  all 
Ciea  on  fresco- pain  ting  is  a  means  of  restoring  the 
ite  of  carbonate  ;  pure  or  caustic  lime  being  con- 
ned off  in  solution  with  ihe  water  that  is  thrown 
jirbofiate  of  lime  being  formed.  The  mixture  of 
Otfbotiate  of  lime  is  a  mere  mechanical  mixture ; 
Eroc  may  therefore  be  kept  in  a  moist  state.  It 
>©  kept  in  a  dry  state  without  further  change,  but 
Mst  or  dry  it  would  be.  wholly  useless  for  tlic  rom- 

mortar,  and  would  poasesa  no  adhesive  mjality. 
itaite  of  mildness  it  would  resemble  mere  moistened 
would  crumble  to  dust.  But  as  long  as  the  lime 
tic,  as  long  as,  in  other  words,  it  has  not  recovered 
I  of  carbonic  acid,  it  will,  on  ex[>osure  to  the  air  in 
e,  rapidly  attract  it,  and  the  surface  soon  becomes 
ind  in  a  manner  petrilied.  This  is  what  takes 
^and  after  the  process  of  fiiesco-painting ;  moisture 
rs  the  medium — the  conductor,  so  to  speak — of 

ft  above  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  limo  used 
naco  in  fresco  [minting  must  not  be  entirely  car- 
it  would  not  siet ;  a  certain  degree  of  causticity  is 
how  much,  however^  can  he  learnt  probably  by 
ly ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  practical  difficulty  in 
he  picture  must  be  executed  while  the  mtmtaco 
ft ;  no  more  work  therefore  ought  to  he  commenced 
\  completed  within  the  time  (a  fvw  hours)  that  the 
lircs  to  harden.  Numerous  joints  are  thus  neccs- 
rge  fresco,  and  the  judicious  painter  will  contrive 
oints  shall  be  identical  with  the  inner  outlines  of 
5f  the  figures  and  their  draperies,  or  any  other 
I  to  be  no  disfigurement  to  the  work.  To  retard 
of  the  setting  or  hardening  of  the  comjiositton  of 

0  is  a  great  desideratum  in  frt^sco-painting. 

1  recommends  the  following  mode  of  preparing  the 
lit,  Tmed  with  brick,  Is  tilled  with  clean  burnt 


L 


limestone?,  which,  on  being  slaked,  are  stirred  contlnnally 
until  the  sulistJince  is  reduced  to  an  impulfwhlc  consistence. 
Clean  river-sand  is  then  spread  over  the  surface,  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  or  more,  and  tlien  the  whole  is  coverrd  with  curth 
so  as  completely  to  exclude  the  air.  It  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  this  condition  for  at  least  three  years  :  it  retains  its  moisture 
for  many  years.  It  is  excluded  from  the  air,  for  the  reasons 
assigned  above,  that  it  may  retain  its  causticity,  and  not  be- 
come entirely  earbcmated. 

3,  Execution  oj  the  Fresco.  —  Cornelius  recommends 
three  years*  interval  between  the  rough  coating  of  tlip  wjdl 
and  the  commencement  of  the  actual  prepiuration  for  pinting, 
unless  the  lime  used  in  the  first  instance  was  very  old,  when 
between  six  and  twelve  months  vnW  be  sufBcient.  Before  lay- 
ing on  the  intonaco  the  prepared  ground  must  be  repcjitedly 
wetted  with  rain-water  or  l>oiled  water,  until  it  will  aosorb  no 
morr  ;  then  a  thin  moderately  rough  coat  of  plaster  of  sand 
and  lime  must  be  laid  over  as  much  of  the  wet  surface  a^  can 
he  painted  in  one  day  ;  as  soon  as  this  coat  begins  to  set,  in 
about  ten  minutes  or  so,  another  thin  coat  must  be  liiid  on 
with  a  wooden  trowel,  somewhat  fatter,  that  is,  with  more 
lime  and  leas  sand,  or  with  about  equal  parts  of  lime  and 
fin«  river*fiand  ;  both  layers  togellicr  being  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Ul>on  this  coat  the  fresco  is  to  be  painted  : 
if  the  surface  as  left  by  the  wooden  trowel  is  found  to  be  too 
smooth,  it  can  be  made  slightly  rough  with  a  dry  bntsh.  This 
intonaco  will  be  fit  to  paint  u|X)n  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  :  it  is  hard  enough  to  receive  the  colour  as  soon  as  it 
will  not  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger ;  if  too  soft,  the 
wet  lirush  will  wash  up  the  sand.  The  first  process  in  exe- 
cuting the  picture  is  to  |)ounec  or  trace  the  outline  of  the 
allotted  work,  from  the  expressly  prepared  cartoon,  of  the 
same  size  as  tlie  fresco,  upon  the  intonaco  with  a  hard  j>oint 
(the  artist  must  please  himself  as  to  the  method  of  tracing)  ; 
then  the  painting  may  bo  commenced  in  thin  watery  washes, 
from  the  tinished  coloured  sketchy  which  must  be  placed  so 
as  to  be  conveniently  seen  while  at  work  ;  for  the  y>rocess  of 
fresco- painting  should  be  simple  copying ;  the  mere  execution 
requires  so  much  attention,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  painter 
to  be  relieved  of  every  other  consideration.  After  the  first 
wash  is  finighed,  an  interval  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  should 
l^  allowed  for  the  absorption  of  the  water  before  commenc- 
ing Ae  second  painting,  otherwise  in  retouching  and  elabo- 
rating the  design  the  surface  would  be  washed  up  and  the 
work  destroyed.  While  the  iiUonaco  is  wet,  a  repetition  of 
the  same  tint  will  have  the  etiect  of  a  darker  tint^  as  in  water- 
colour  drawing:  the  retouches  for  strengthening  and  rounding 
should  be  hatched,  and,  where  great  depth  or  force  is  required, 
repeated  hatchings  are  necessary.  The  surface  must  be  con- 
stantly kept  moist  (but  not  wet)  while  painting,  or  the 
superadded  colour  will  not  unite  wiili  what  is  b^^neath ;  the 
work  is  finished  by  glazings  and  washings.  When  the  por- 
tion of  the  picture  allotted  for  the  day's  work  is  compl*>ted, 
the  superfluous  portionE  of  the  intonaco  should  be  carefully 
rut  away.  In  the  next  day's  ofjeration  the  surface  must  be 
wette<l  as  before,  and  the  edging  of  the  finishc*!  piece  care- 
fully moistened  with  a  brush.  If  it  should  he  necessary  to 
leave  tlie  work  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  may  be  kept  moist  by 
pressing  a  wet  linen  cloth  against  it,  by  means  of  a  board 
[mdded  and  covered  with  a  waxed  cloth  ;  the  board  may  be 
propped  against  the  wall  by  a  |M)le  from  the  ground. 

If  a  j>iccc  of  work  should  be  unsatisfactorily  executed,  or 
accidentally  damaged,  it  must  l)e  entirely  cut  away,  and  tho 
whole  ofKrration  be  commenced  afresh.  A  fresco  cannot 
pafelv  Ix'  retont'hed  M'hen  dry,  but  if  retouched  the  vehicle 
should  be  vinegar  and  the  white  of  egg;  this  answers  well  for 
the  shadows  :  the  lights  are  sometimes  heightened  by  crayons 
made  of  pounded  egg-shells.  It  is  useless,  however,  to 
retoueh  a  fresco  in  the  open  air,  as  the  rain  would  wash  all 
retouches  away :  the  fresco  itself  b  not  injured  by  ruin. 

The  colours  used  in  fresco-painting  are  all  ground  and 
mixed  in  water,  boiled  or  distilled;  they  are  chiefiy  earths; 
no  vegetable  and  few  mineral  colours  can  be  used  with  safety^ 
but  there  is  a  mode  of  rendering  vermilion  durable.  The 
white  used  is  exclusively  lime,  which  has  either  been  wtll 
wiishtd  and  long  kept,  or,  by  boirmg  and  repeated  manipula- 
tions and  drying,  is  rendered  less  caustic.  The  following 
colours  arc  used  by  lless,  the  eminent  frc;sco -painter  at  Mu- 
nich : — yeUov"^  alf  kinds  of  ochres,  raw  siena  ;  irr/,  all  kinds 
of  burnt  ochres,  burnt  siena,  oxides  of  iron,  and  kkc^coloured 
burnt  vitriol ;  f/rewj,  terra-vert,  or  Verona  green,  cobalt- 
green,  and  chrome  -  green  ;  bhte^  ultrainurine  pure  and  factiti- 
ous, cobalt.    These  ooloure  are  perfectly  safe ;  chrome-yeUow 
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and  vemiilion  are  also  iised^  but  not  in  cverv  case  with  5uc- 
cesB,     Lime  destroys  all  animal  and  vegetable  colours^ 

Tlie  tints  sbowld  be  carofiiUy  prepared  and  kept  in  pot3| 
and  if  a  great  quarjtity  of  any  one  tint  should  be  rpquirtHl  in 
one  picture,  it  should  all  be  prepared  at  once,  as  it  \»  almost 
irajxissible  to  matcii  tints  exactly,  as  they  arc  of  ditterent  de- 
grees  when  wet  and  when  dry. 

The  bnishes  are  of  the  ordinary  nratcnab,  bat  Bhoold  be 
somewhat  long:er  than  those  usciJ  in  oil-paiii6ng.  In  addition 
io  hog's-hair  toola^  small  pencils  of  otter  hair  in  quills  nre 
used  :  other  hairs  will  not  resist  the  lime,  which  bums  and  curls 
them.  The  palette,  commonly  made  of  tin,  with  an  edge  to 
prevent  the  colours  from  runnings  off,  should  be  covered  with 
vanii.sh,  to  preserve  the  tin  from  lust. 

To  know  when  to  leave  off  is  a  great  art  in  oil^paintingpt  bgt 
in  fresco  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  On  thb  subject 
liess  says^  *  If  the  touches  of  the  pncil  remain  wet  on  the 
surface,  and  arc  no  long^er  sucked  in  instiintaneously,  ihe 
painter  must  cease  to  work,  for  henceforth  the  eoloiir  no 
longer  unites  with  the  plaster,  but  when  dry  will  exhibit 
chalky  s|X)ts,  As  this  moment  of  time  approaches,  the  ab- 
sorbing power  increases,  tlic  wet  brush  is  9ucke<J  drj'  by  men? 
contact  with  the  wall,  and  the  ofjo ration  of  iiainting  becomes 
more  difficult.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  cease  as  soon  na 
these  indications  appear. 

*  If  tlie  wall  begins  to  show  these  symptoms  too  soon,  for 
examjjle  in  the  second  painting,  some  time  may  be  gained  by 
moistening  the  surface  with  a  large  brush,  and  trying  to  re- 
move tlie  crust  or  setting  that  has  already  begun  to  take 
]>laec* :  hut  this  remedy  alfords  but  a  short  respite.' 

Fresco-painting  as  thus  described  is  sometimes  temicd  by 
Itidians  btion-fresco,  to  dij^tingnish  it  from  another  luelliod 
wliich  they  teTmJ'r€SfXhsrj:ro^  dry  fresco. 

Fre-ico-s€C€o  is  practised  at  Mwnieh  as  follows,  as  described 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  report: — The  plastering  of  the  wall  having 
hern  completed  as  for  bucm-fresco,  tlie  whole  is  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly.  Before  painting,  the  surface  of  the  iiiioimco 
must  be  rubbed  witli  pumice-stone,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  before  the  jminting  is  to  be  commenced,  it  must  be  tho- 
roughly Mashed  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  lime;  it  must 
be  wetted  again  the  next  rooming,,  aiid  it  is  then  ready  for 
jKKincing  or  tracing  the  outline,  and  painting  j  tlie  wall  mmi 
ue  kept  constantly  moist  by  means  of  a  syringe.  The  colours 
uaed  are  the  sorne  as  in  buon-frescOy  and  the  work  is  very 
durable >  All  fresco  jiainters  do  not  trace  their  outlines  from 
cartoons,  but  it  is  the  safest  practice,  and  has  been  adoptcil 
by  all  the  b<*st  masters.  Fresc(hsecco  is  a  good  meiliud  for 
decorative  jointing. 

4,  Cltixudng  unit  tramfen'ing  Frescoes.— \n  the  opinion  of 
Cornel iiLs,  frescoes  on^  W^i  eJetmed  with  bread.  The  mouldy 
upficaranco  which  sometimes  shows  itself  can  be  removed  witli 
a  wet  spongCj  unless  it  aris*'.s  from  saltpetre  in  the  waJIs,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  remedy.  These  injuries  must  be  pro- 
vided against  in  the  construction  of  the  walls :  the  verticid 
pfTjgress  of  damp  may  be  intercepted  by  ci>vering  one  of  the 
lower  courses  of  bricks  or  stones  with  sheet  lead,  which 
must  be  protected  on  each  side  by  a  coat  of  pitch;  the  wall 
may  bo  then  continued  as  usual.  Frescoes  may  be  safely 
washed  with  a  soft  sponge  and  water  ;  vinegar  and  wm^  may 
likewise  be  used  with  safety  ;  even  frcj*cocs  that  have  lx3en 
VI  liitewashed  over  can  Ix?  washe<l  clean.  The  frescoes  by 
Ranhael,  in  tlie  Stiinze  of  the  Vatican,  of  nearly  two  centurit  s 
of  dirt,  were  washed  with  wine  by  Carlo  Maratta. 

As  many  vahiable  frescoes,  if  left  in  their  original  local  ities^ 
must  have  inevitably  perished,  through  the  bad  construction  of 
tlie  walls,  unfit  situatioDs^  or  from  otlier  causes,  the  invention  of 
some  mode  of  removing  them  from  their  objectionable  situations 
became  an  object  of  great  interest,  and  several  very  ingenious 
methods  of  transfernng  frescoes  from  wsdls  have  been  devised, 
and  ofti?n  practised  with  success.  Mr.  Ludwig  CJruncr  re- 
moved and  transferred  to  canvas,  in  182D,  at  Brescia,  some 
frejicoes  by  Lattaiizio  Gambara  in  the  convent  of  St,  Eufexnia, 
in  the  following  manner :— the  first  process  was  to  clean  the 
w^all  perfectly;  then  to  pass  u  strong  glue  over  the  surface, 
and  by  tliis  means  to  fasten  a  sheet  of  tine  eaheo  upon  it. 
The  calico,  being  made  fast  by  the  glue  to  the  irregularities 
of  the  wall,  was  itself  covered  with  glue,  and  some  strong 
Uneti  glued  over  it.  *  In  this  state  heat  \*as  applied,  which 
caused  tlie  glue,  even  on  tlie  fresco,  to  sweat  through  tlie 
cloths,  and  to  incorporate  tlic  whole.  After  this  a  third  layer 
of  strong  cloth  was  appHcd  on  a  new  coat  of  glue.  The  whole 
j^maioed  in  thb  state  two  or  three  days  (the  time  required 
m»y  vary  according  to  the  heat  of  the  Yreauier)»    The  aupcr- 


ftuous  cloth  extendinc^  beyond  the  puotioff  y 

aa  to  leave  a  sharp  et%e :  the  openKkm  of  •! 

off  the  cloths  began  at  the  corners  aborc  and 

the  mere  weight  of  the  cloth  and  what  adbered  wiui 

to  detach  the  whole^  and  the  wall  beiund  appaiB4| 

while  every  jmrticle  of  colour  remained  attadMo  Ii4tf 

To  transfer  the  painting  again  to  cloth,  a  eti 

usetl,  which  resists  moisture,  it  beings  ne 

cloths  first  used,  by  tepid  water,  af^er  the 

ing  is  fastened  to  its  new  bed.' 

Some  frescoes  by  Faul  Veronese,  iti   '     ' 
Castel  Franco,  were  transferred  by  C 
Cloth  was  fastened  to  the  wall  by  m.uii^  -u  j^Hi 
beer  and  tlour,  and  riveted  to  the  irregularities  uf  tki 
by  means  of  a  hammer  composed  of  bristles. 

Several  works  on  this  subject  have  receatl?  m 
Italy: — Leopoldo  Cicoenara,  I>ef  I>iaaccQ  i£\^ 
Frescoy  1825^  in  *  Antologia  di  FireiUi'/  vol.  ttia.^ 
Girolamo  Earulflddi,  Viia  diAntomo  Cmitri^F 
tare  fU  Pitfure  da/  Maro^  Veni6e,  1 834  ;  CVnni J 
Pit  lure  staccate  dal  Muro  e  irdsporlaff  w  Tflff^f 
1H40.     See  the  Appemiices  to  the  /■ 
sioriers  on  ihe  Fine  ArU^  1842,  In  ; 
details  on  subjects  connected  with  fr 
there  is  not  space  in  this  article  even 

FRESNEL,  AUGDSTIN  JEAN, 
French  mathematician  and  natural  phiIosoj>her.  i4i  t 
1788,  at  Broglie  near  Bcmay  :  hb  father,  woo  h^idi 
entteavoured  early  to  communicate  to  him  tlief  '' 
edtieation  ;    but  tHinsiderable   difficulty   was  eip 
effecting  this  desirable  object,  partly  from  the  defe 
the  pupiPs  health,  and  portly »  it  is  supposed,  fru^j 
in  tlie   latter  for  the  acquisition  of  that  kincla^^ 
\A  hieh  <!e(iend-H  chiefly  on  the  exercise  of  tlic  i 
the  youth  made  small  progress  in  the  stud?  of  L 
he  was  eight  years  of  age  before  he  could  arrila  «| 
manner.     An  inquiring  faculty  was  however  i 
e%cn  at  that  time  by  the  cipcriiueots  which  he  i 
termine  the  l^cst  materials  and  the  best 
small  machines  used  in  the  sitorts  of  children. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  a  half  he  till 
pujid  in  the  Ecx»le  Poly  technique,  where  beiooil 
progress  in  tlie  study  of  the  sciences,  andwlwwl*^ 
tlie  notice  of  Legendre  by  his  solution  of  a  ppjiitm  lii 
been  proposed  by  that  mathematician  lei  a  ti  .J  uf  dp  i 
of  tlie  students.     On  leaving  that  in^l 
engineer  in  the  department  of  the  INn  -t**- 

It   is    remarkable,   however,  that  it  nas  i.oi  uii|l 
1814  that  Fre.sucl  began  to  study  the  linmch  of  fiTn^a^ 
he  afterwards  became  so  much  distinguislied :  iri  ti^  / 
re£|uested  a  friend,  by  letter,  to  inquire  of  In-'  umitt 
meant  by  the  *  fx^larization  of  light ;'  aud  it  b  tu  6r  | 
tliat   he   obtained   tlic   information    he  soaplit,  ^  "J 
months  from  that  time  he  apj^ears  to  have  midQ  1 
acquainted  with  the  subject.     In  1823  he  was  i 
her  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  at   Paris ;  in  i 
elected  a  Fellow  of  tlie  Royal   Society  of  b»t»tlori»  j 
years   later   this   learned    body  awardetl  h>«u  ll»<^ 
medal  for  his  optical  discoveries.      At  the  time  ff  I*! 
which  happened  in  1S27,  he  held  the  fKist  of  i 
Comniissittn  for  the  Lighthouses  of  France »  and  l*  ' 
ceeded  in  this  post  by  bis  brother  M.  LeoiK*r  Fnnnrl 

The  phenomena  of  the  ooloura  evliibited  by  f 
plates  when  exposed  to  polariiBed  light,  and  ihc  ri 
a|i|)ear  to  surround  their  axes,  were  ^ 

I'resnel,  and,  in  conjunction  willi  hi 
ceeded  in  retlucing  the  interfcrrfi  vi'i  ^ 

simple  laws,  which  were  duly  ver  ..nint^t 

Tiiis  subject,  which  has  also  becii  i^ttL^uuHUd  Jj^^i 
Brewster,  M.  Biot,  and  subsequently  by  M.  ^*^?T 
treated  by  Fresnel  in  a  Memoire  wliich  ***  *?  1 
Institute  of  France  in  181G.  He  gave  a  foninJ*yJ 
tensity  of  a  prcviouslv  polarize<l  ray  when  xtMf^^ 
surtitee  under  any  angle  of  incidence  in  n  \^s,n^^^ 
the  plane  of  primitive  ptolarization  ;  and  liiJi*,  "**^' V 
account  of  die  deviations  which  the  plan^  • ' 
undergoes  in  consequence  of  the  rcik'-xion,  is  co 
memoirs  which  were  presented  to  thtt  AcadeiDie<b' 
in  1817  and  1818.  ^    fm\ 

In  1819  he  gained  the  prize  which,  in  the  pwCfWT^ 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Institute  for  the  w  "^JT M  I 
the  diffraction  of  light.      In  his  Mteoiro  l»  "^"^^  I 
rays  passing  at  a  sensible  distanco  from  a  i*^K*CtiB|  ^      I 
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m  their  primitive  direction  and  interfere  with  the 

vft :  iinl-  (in  ihv  r.nrs.  ijiles  of  the  undulatory  theory, 

-  of  small  wives  whicU  ori- 

urface  of  the  pnmitive  wsLre 

irrivr*  8t  ihv  redt^ctiag-  surface.      In  hla  *  Memmre 

f&actioo  dc  la  Lumidre,'  4to,  Paris,  Fresnd  has  prcn 

da  expLuialion^  on  the  undulatory  hypoiheais,  of  the 

fHng^s  produced  by  an  opaque  object  when  exposed 

DOiia  point ;  he  has  also  given  a  table  of  the  several 

nd  minima  of  the  intensity  of  lig-ht  beyond  the  limits 

-  '   '     111      1  ^  'mined  that,  within  those 

11  total  Jarkiiess  takes 

.1    t.i...  .    >.-  v^u, ...*..     wnv  -ilocls  produced  by  the 

d  of  lijs^ht  when  it  is  made  to  pass  through  a  small 

he  caused  the  ima^  of  the  son  at  the  focus  of  a 

■  to  fkll  iirecisety  at  the  spot  where  a  small  cireular 

18  made  m  a  plate  of  metal ;  and,  placing  before  his 

ier  glaas  lens,  he  sufleied  the  cone  of  li^ht  from  the 

I  fall  OQ  the  lens,  when  the  image  of  the  orifice  ajv 

li  A  bri^t  spot,  surrounded  by  rings  of  light  of 

colours.     With  a  micrometer  Frcsnel  measureii  the 

I  of  these  rings,  and  ho  has  given  an  explanation  of 

Uons  produced  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the 

rpot  when  the  distance  of  the  eye-glass  from  the 

varied.     He  observed  also  the  succ<»8ion  of  bright 

hands  which  arc  produced  when  light  fVom  a  mdiant 

reflected   from  two  plane  mirrors  inclined  to  one 

at  an  angle  nearly  equal  to  180  degrees, 

aper  entitled  '  Considerations  ihwriciues  sur  la  Pola- 

Je  la  LurTiiiro/  which  is  printed  in  tJie  '  Bulletin  de 

6  P'  lie/  1824,  Fresnel  assumes  that  the  eve 

i  <'  sc  vibratory  motions  of  the  jiarticfes 

ice  transverseJy,  or  m  planes  perpen- 

1  of  the  motion  of  the  wave.     Unjio- 

fkt  -d  to  consist  of  a  rapid  succession  of 

whi  rations  are  performed  in  every  direc- 

Eaid»CL»idrlv  10  that  of  the  ray  ;  and  common  polarized 

EinsLst  in  the  transverse  vibrations  being  parallel  to 

'  '     '      '■     - 'n  of  the  ray.     By  com- 

-ittons  with  the  theory 

u-jii',  1  nnMiitefur  the  intensity  of 

light  at  lence, 

nceived  u^^:  ,..    ^ ..u'nu  of  double  refraction  in 

rith  one  axis  de|iend  ujion  a  ijiu<iiHcation  of  the 
>f  the  BBther  by  the  action  of  the  molecules  of  ibe 
the  elasticity  of  the  latter  molecules  in  a  direction 
!a1iir  to  the  aiis  being  supfx»sed  to  be  different  from 
dty  in  a  direction  jiarallel  to  the  axis.  In  the  year 
eabel  presented  to  the  Acadi^mic  des  Sciences  a 
in  which  the  projK?rties  of  double  refraction  and 
on  in  biaxal  crvstals  were  contemplate<i ;  and  he  in- 
i  what  be  called  the  *  surface  of  elasticity :'  a 
It  conceived  to  be  such  that  the  force  of  elasticity  by 
b  Tibnitioiis  of  a  molecule  in  the  direction  of  the 
aich  surface  are  regulated  is  proportional  to  the  stjuare 
idiui.  He  also  gave,  ftir  doubly  refmcting  cr)'stjils 
acic?s,  au  indication  of  the  general  equation  to  a  wave 
iirlucli  has  since  been  investigated  by  Am|ii?rc  and 


i; 


s  inquiries  were  also  directed  to  the  subject  of  rota- 
irization;  and  he  found  by  esjieriments  that  the  phe- 
might  be  explainefl  by  conceiving  the  molecules  of 
hidi  give  rise  to  the  rays  in  the  din?ction  of  the  axis 
am,  or  of  the  fluids  m  which  the  like  pbeuomena 
Jiled,  to  revolve  unifonnly  In  circles,  with  ditferent 
f,  some  from  right  to  lefi,  and  others  in  a  contrary 
»  The  colours  produced  by  such  media  he  conceived 
"ring  to  the  interferences  of  two  rajs  or  pencils  in 
i  riH>leculos  revolve  iu  op|josite  directions. 
i  obo  proved  that  light  was  circularly  polarized  by 
'  ^ "  ions  from  gla^s  at  an  angle  equal  to  aliout 
ng  a  crystallized  plate  between  two  rhom- 
ih  of  which  pfdarizod  tlic  light  circularly, 
tfieir  planes  of  reflexion  at  right  angles  to  one  lUi- 
i  observed  that  the  light  t^alJ^•mitted  through  tlit* 
thibited  phcnomenii  similar  to  those  which  are  wen 
i  axis  of  ciitartz.  He  succeeded  in  exhibiting  before 
l<Smie,  in  1822,  a  division  of  the  jjenrils,  so  that  a  lioe 
double,  by  making  tlie  light  \nxss  through  prisms  of 
ii(»h  were  subject  tn  strong  pressure  t' 
md  be  wa"*  the  first  whoolmTved  the  chin 
On  the  tints  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a  subjivi  v>.r,i.i  i.„> 
\n  more  completely  investigated  by  M*  MitscherOch, 


Apparently  unacqoAinte<I  with  what  h§d  h$m^  nrefioai^y 

proit.f*^^!  l<v  l>rr\\>Ter  for  a  like  Tuimofle.  ihu  nniloAoplier 
iv  several  c^  iises  for 

]i_  these  cor  of  five 

contteiitric  spherical  zones  (plano-etinvei)  of  glea*  disposed 
about  a  central  lene,  the  whole  t>elng  contained  in  a  square 
frame.  Eight  of  these,  in  vertical  jiositions,  constituted  an 
octagoiud  case  or  lantern,  which  revolved  about  a  vertical 
axis,  and  had  in  its  centre  a  powerful  tamp.  Another  con- 
struction consisted  of  two  gneat  lantenis,  as  they  may  l)e 
called,  one  within  the  other  ;  the  convex  surface  of  each  was 
formed  of  thin  cylindrical  refractors,  and  Ixjth  revolved 
about  a  lamp  in  their  common  axis :  the  cylinders  were  so 
diMMMcd  as  to  produce,  by  the  revolution,  inceaaant  flashes  of 
light. 

Fresnel  made  some  experiments  for  the  pur|x>se  of  decom- 
posing water  by  means  of  a  magnet ;  and  the  method  which 
he  pursued  consisted  in  producing  a  current  in  an  electro- 
magnetic helix  enclosing  a  bor-mi^et  covered  with  silk  ;  on 
plunging  the  ends  of  the  wire  in  water,  he  obtained  some 
remarkable  effects  ;  but,  being  unable  to  account  for  certain 
anomalies  which  he  observed,  he  abandoned  the  project, 

(Duleau,  Not  tee  swr  Fresnel ;  Bioffraphie  IniveneUc^ 
Supplement.) 

FkEY,  JACOB,  one  of  the  most  able  engravers  of  the 
eightwnth  century,  was  bom  at  Lucem  in  1681.  Ai^er 
learning  the  first  rudiments  of  engraving  of  a  cousin,  in  his 
native  place,  he  went  to  Ron»e,  m  here  he  obtained  employ- 
ment irom  and  was  instructe*!  by  Westerhout,  who  also 
introduced  him  to  the  noticc>  of  Carlo  Manitta,  with  whom 
Frey  perfected  hintself  as  a  draughtsman. 

Frcy  miulc  an  engniving  for  Maratta  of  a  drowing  of 
nerctileff  and  the  Serpent,  after  Annibal  Camcci,  which 
eicitcd  that  painter's  admiration  and  a5toni*hmcnl,  Fr^'y 
had  used  the  needle  mon?  than  was  -  at  tliat  time 

with  engravers  J  a  practice  which  M^  .lUicuded  him 

strongly  to  pursue. 

Fny  soon  obtained  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  enjrniver 
at  Rome  and  of  his  time,  tie  engraved  in  all  eighty  pieceS| 
including  many  of  the  finest  works  of  Italian  art.  Among 
the  principal  arc  ist.  Jerome,  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian^ 
after  Domouichiuo ;  St.  Konuiiddo,  after  Sacchi ;  a  copy  of  a 
Holy  Family,  by  Edclinck,  iit\er  Raphael ;  the  Aurora,  after 
Guiijo ;  and  sevend  admiratile  platn^s  after  Manitta,  Cigmmi, 
An.  Caracci,  and  otliers.  The  Aurora,  after  Guido,  was 
one  of  Frev's  favourite  pieces ;  it  is  beautifully  drawn »  and 
the  Hours  nave  a  surprising  degree  of  buoyancy  and  motion  j 
though  less  careful  in  the  detail  of  the  accesisaries,  Frey*s  it 
a  very  sui)erior  print  to  that  made  by  Raphael  Morghen  of 
the  same  fctibject,  esj)ecially  in  the  extremities  and  general 
trtnitroent  of  the  Hours  and  Aurora,  which  are  the  essential 
portion  of  the  composition.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1752. 
There  is  a  notice  of  him  and  a  list  of  his  works  in 
J.  C.  Fucssli's  Geschkhte  der  btsten  Kunsiltr  in  dw 
Sdmrltt ;  thc»re  is  also  an  account  of  him  in  Gaiidellim'ft 
Notizie  Istonche  dcqli  Intagliafoji. 

FRICTION  WllEELS.     [Wheels,  F.  C] 

FRISI,  PAOLO,  a  distinguisbetl  liidian  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Milan,  April  13,  1728,  of  a  family  which  camo 
originally  from  Strassburg  ^  and  at  fifteen  years  of  agt»  ho 
was  placed  in  a  monastery  of  the  Banmbites,  of  whose  order 
he  Ix'canie  a  member.  At  this  time,  apparently,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sciences  formed  no  j)art  of  the  discipline  of  tho 
institution  ;  Frisi  acquiretl,  however,  some  notion  of  gt*ogniphy 
from  a  number  of  old  maps  which  lined  the  walls  of  the  cor- 
ridors, and  he  made  considemble  progress  in  the  study  of 
mathematics  with  almost  no  other  aid  than  that  of  a  (Vw  books 
of  which  ho  obtained  possession. 

From  Mihui  he  was  sent  to  the  university'  of  Pa  via,  where 
he  studied  theology ;  and  at  intervals  of  leisure  he  gready 
extendeii  his  knowledge  of  mathematics.  He  was  afterwiirds 
apt>ointed  to  give  instruction  in  philosophy  at  Lodi ;  and 
while  nt  thi>  plane  he  composoa  a  treatise  entitled  *  Dis- 
quisitio  Mat'  in  Cnussam  PhysictunFiguracet  Magni- 

tudinis  Ti'lli  c,' whicli  his  friend  I>onato  Silvii,At  hia 

own  cxj>eDse,  caused  to  be  published  at  Milan  in  1761.  In 
this  work  proof  is  given,  agreeably  to  the  Ne%vtonian  system, 
that  the  earth  lias  the  fonn  of  -         *  '     oid;  and  its 

merit  procured  for  the  author  an  th*?  king  of 

"     '    i.i  to  deliver  lectuiv*  in   i  '       Frisi 

>  d  the  inviuition  ;  but  thr  rices  of 

I  *ue:-  iijiving,  in  1753,  nominatt^i  iiiiH  .-n.  .-i  u-  .m;.  (yn  cor- 
rcsjiondents,  the  honour  thus  conferrtHl  ution  him  seems  ic 
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have  induced  the  pnncipala  of  his  orderi  at  Milan ,  to  give 
him  the  appoiiitiuent  of  jirofessor  of  philosophy  in  the  college 
of  St.  Alexander  irj  that  vity\  His  diascrt^tiori  an  the  tijj^re 
ol"  the  earth  was  alxjiit  that  time  eritieiscti  hy  an  ill-informetl 
fjerson,  a  Jesuit,  who  assorted  that  the  arguments  were  i neon- 
elusive,  and  who  reproached  the  author  with  attcmptiufr  tt> 
rthscure  the  glory  of  Italian  seiencc  by  the  adoption  of  Eng- 
lish  ideas,  isueh  an  adversary  was  easily  silenced ;  but  the 
attack  produced  in  the  mind  of  Frisi  a  rooted  dislike  to  the 
Jesuits  in  general*  In  answer  to  the  ohjeettons  mad*  to  some 
of  the  proffositiona  he  wrote  a  work  called  *  Estratto  del  Capo 
Quarto  del  Qui  n  to  Volume  ifella  S  tori  a  Literaria  dltalia/ 
&c.,  which  was  publisluHi  at  Milan  in  1755, 

In  the  same  year  he  pubiished  at  Lugano  a  tract  entitled 

*  Sagp-io  (lella  Jlorale  Filostjfia/  &e. ;  and,  at  Milan,  hi?  work 

*  De  Existeiitia  et  Motu  lEtheris,  sen  de  Thcoria  Eleetrieilatis,' 
&c.  About  the  stune  time  he  took  occasion  to  opjjose  in 
public  the  beliei'  in  wiicheraft  and  magic,  which  then  existed 
ni  Italy;  and  this  boldness,  together  with  a  certain  freedom 
in  his  manner  of  living,  appears  to  have  raised  up  oguiiist  him 
many  enemies:  fearing  their  machinations,  he  wished  to  with* 
dnivv  from  Milan,  and  he  gladly  accepted  an  apjjointment  in 
the  university  of  Pisa,  which  was  eonftirred  upon  him  in  1756 
by  the  grand-duke  I^opold»  While  holding  this  post  he 
]jublished,  in  Latin  (Lucca,  1757),  select  dissertations  on  the 
subject  of  electricity,  which  two  yem-s  before  had  been  written 
by  Euler,  Resaudj  and  himself  for  the  prixe  pro[>osed  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  a  tract  entitled 

*  De  Motu  Diurno  Tcrne*  (Pisa,  175S),  which  hrnl  obtained 
tlie  prize  pruf^^soAcd  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin^  lie  also 
published  *  Dissertationes  Viiriaj '  in  two  volumes;  of  which 
the  first  (Lucca,  1760)  contains  a  tract  entitled  *■  De  Atinos- 
phserfl  Coelcstium  Corporum,*  and  the  second  (Lucca,  1761) 
two  others^  entitled  *  Do  lnaiqualitatib»is  Motus  Planetarum 
omnium  in  Orbitis  Circularibua  at<iue  Ellipticis'  (in  two  books), 
and  *■  Dc  Metho<lo  Flujtionum  Geomctricurum/ 

In  1760  Frisi  made  a  journey  to  Home  and  Naples  in  con- 
sul ucnce  of  ci  commission  which  he  received  from  the  [lope, 
Clement  XII L,  to  examine  and  re])ort  upon  a  subject  in  dis- 
pute between  the  |>eoplc  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna  respecting 
the  navigation  of  certain  rivers :  he  also  assisted  w  ith  \m 
advice  the  (commissioners  ajjpoitited  by  the  Venetians  to  re|Mtir 
the  damages  caused  by  t  lie  overdo  wing  of  the  U  renin  ;  and  for 
these  services,  though  he  appears  to  have  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  engineers  of  the  country,  and  to  have  made  enemies  of 
many  persons  whose  estates  were  allected  by  the  measures 
which  were  taken  in  consequence  of  his  reports,  he  was 
lilR^rally  remunerated  both  bv  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians. 
In  17tJl  he  published,  at  Lucca,  a  tract  entitled  '  Piano 
de'  Lavori  da  farsi  fa^r  liberareeassicurarc  dalle  Acque  le  Pro* 
%ineie  di  Bt*lo|jma,  di  FerrarHi  di  Ravenna,*  kc;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  one  in  three  books,  entitled  *  Del  Modo  di 
regolare  i  P'iumi  e  Torrenti  prindjialmente  del  Bolojanese 
e  dtdk  Romaifna/  Of  thia  there  have  ijcen  four  editions. 
He  returned  to  Milan  in  1764,  having  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  that  city,  and,  eicepl  occasional 
absences,  he  continued  to  reside  there  till  his  death.  In  the 
year  1766  he  made  a  visit  to  France,  and  from  thence  he 
came  to  London,  wherCj  as  well  as  in  Paris,  he  received  great 
3ittention»  from  the  learned  :  the  Portuguese  ambassador  in 
the  latter  city  projjosed  to  him  an  apjjointmcnt  in  Lisbon, 
but  this  he  declined,  being  unwilling  entirely  to  leave  his 
counlry.  Two  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
also  he  was  well  received,  and  where  he  wajj  consulted  on 
the  subject  of  the  disputes  betweeu  the  po^>6  and  the  eni- 

JK-TOr. 

Soon  after  his  return,  the  pope  (Pius  VI.)  grave  him  a 
dis|>en5ation  froniL  hii  luonastie  engugemeuts,  and  he  lived 
fiubsequently  as  a  secular  priest.  In  1778  he  madii  a  journey 
to  Switzerland,  where  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  tract 
on  subterranean  rivers ;  and  this,  with  dissertations  on  tlie 
inetcorological  influence  of  the  rnoon,  on  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity, and  on  the  heat  of  the  earth,  he  published  at  Milan, 
in  1781,  under  the  title  of  *  Opuseoli  Filosofiei.' 

In  ihe  year  1776,  having  previously  enjoyed  excellent 
health,  he  first  felt  the  symptoms  of  a  painful  disease ;  tbesL^ 
gradually  increasetl  in  violence,  and  eight  years  afterwanls,  in 
the  hojH?  of  obtaining  relief,  he  underwent  an  o|x?rutioii :  a 
mortification  how  ever  en  sued,  and  terminated  his  life  at  Milan, 
November  22,  1784,  in  his  sixty-seventli  ytmr.  He  was 
tiuried  in  the  church  v(  St.  Alexander  in  that  city,  and  the 
Barnabiies  honoured  his  tomb  with  an  epitaph  in  Litin. 

la  1767  Ffm  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  tue  Eoyid  Society 


of  London :  he  was  aUo  a  mewher  of  till  j 
Sciences  of  St  Petersburg,  of  the  Aca^mm 
Stockholm f  Copenhagen,  and  Berne,  and  of  thi 
Bologna.  He  received  a  golden  roedal  ui  IT 
archduke  Joseph,  afterwards  emperor ;  iii4  1 
Maria  Theresa  granted  him  a  pension  far  life, 

Bcsid*3S  the  works  which  have  been  meotsoM 
lishnd  many  others;  and  of  these  the  foUo^ioiri 
cipal :— '  Pneleetio  habita  Mediolani'  viii»  iditi  ] 
'  Sag-gio  sopra  TArchitettura  Gotica'  (Lefbora, 
Gravitate  I'niversali  hbri  tres'  (Mika,  V\ 
much  pmised  by  DWIembert  and  John  BefU 
Maniera  di  prescrvare  grli  Edifiii  dil  Fttlaiiae^{| 
*  Danielis  Melandri  et  Pauli  Frisii  oltenos  id 
Theoria  Luna.*  Commentarii  *  (Fanna,  17^9> ;  "G 
Physieaj  ct  Mathemalicae,'  2  torn,  4to.  (MikaJ 
—this  is  considered  his  principal  work;  *Ml 
tura,  Statiea,  e  Idraulica '  (Milan,  1777);  * 
0|M;rum ;'  torn.  1^  Alfebram  et  Genmetrim 
continens  ( Milan »  1782) ;  torn.  2,  Medbaek 
sam  et  Mcchanicas  A  ppHcationem  ad  Aqam 
Theoriam  (Ibid.  1783).  The  third  rolmae,-'^ 
Cosraogninhy,  was  published  by  two  of  his 
death,  lie  published,  at  various  timcfl,  aotioii 
of  Galileo  Galilei  and  Bonaventura  CaTolicri, 
Newton,  Donato  Silva,  and  Titus  Pompqiimi 
wrote  u  notice  of  the  empress  Mana  Thereii,  «l 
lished  at  Pisa  in  1783,  without  his  ittiiie; 
D'Alembert^  w  hieh  w  as  published  after  his 
left  several  works  in  manuscript. 

( BuMjt'Qphie  UnivcrseUc  ) 

FlllTlLLA'RlA,  a  genus  belon^nf  to  Ik 
Liliacea;.     It  has  a  perianth  of  6  le^i.  ' 

depression  at  tho  bast*  of  each  ;  the 
the  seeds  flat.      Of  tliis  ^enus  the  eouiuiMi,  i , 
teaifrisj  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain.     It  has  a  i 
leaiy  stetn,  the  leaves  all  alteniatc  and  iincor* 
inhabit?  meadows  and  pasturt^s,  and  b  found 
rope.     It  has  fksh-coloured  fiowers,  with  ni 
symetinifs  white  Spots.    F,  motUona  growi  in 
districts  of  Europe.    It  has  the  two  floral  \sm 
liiitinet  froio  those  of  the  stciu.  F.puTi 
/'\  itilipifblia  of  Bieberstein,  is  foand  inGi 
are  often  cultivated   in   gardens  on  a< 
They  blossom  in  April  and  May,  and 
mon  garden  soil. 

(Babington,  Manual  <f  Brititk  Boi(m^; 
Garmanica,) 

FUCHSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  bcloDging 
onler  Onagraecfle.      This  genus  was  uMmA 
Fuchs,  one  of  the  earliest  of  modem  cuiti' 
lie  was  lx)m  at  Wenibdingcn  in  Swabin, 
ke]»t  a  school,  but  was  made  a  professor  i 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Anspochi 
Tubingen,  where  he  died  in  1556.     lie  wrote 
on  Ixjtany,  with  the  title  *  De  Stir  pi  um  llistiim 
Insignes,'  which  was  published  in  folio  at 
This  work  was  illustrated  with  wood -cuts 
lin  of  Strassburg.      These  engravings 
and  some  of  them  would  bear  comi 
engnivings  of  the  present  day.  This 
into  almost  ever^  European  langUB|^,  and 
the  original  Latin   have  been  published.    It 
only  a  jxirt  of  a  greut  work  which  the  author 
and  when  he  died,  he  left  about  ISOOdj 
he  had  intende<l  to  illostrate  a  second  and 

The  genus  Fuchsia  has  the  tube  of 
the  ovarium  at  the  base,  and  drawn  out  at 
cylindrical  4-cleft  tube^  whose  lobes 
altLTuating  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  and 
upi>er  part  of  tho  tu!>e,  very  rarely  wanting; 
ovary  crowned  by  an  urceolate  gland  ;   the 
crovined   by  a  capitate  stigma;  the  berry 
globose,  4-vftlved,  4-cened,  manj-aeeded, 
shrubs,  usually  with  op|>osite  Icares,  attd 
jjcdieels,  which  are  sometimes  disposed  ' 
of  the  branches.     The  tlowerS|  which 
usually  drooping,  of  a  red  colour,  rarely 
cleft,  and  decandrous.     There  are  few 
which,  under  cultivation,  there  is  a 
the  flow  crs  to  sport ;  and  thus  they  frequcni 
interesting  and  ituportaat  illustrations  ot' 
phology. 
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jlfei,    Small-leave<l    Farbm,    has    pubescent 

nitti   opposite,    small t    elliptic-oblongi     arutUh^ 

A   little    ciliated   leaves  ;    the    pedicels 

than  the  flowers;  the  calyx  funnel  ehajied, 

aeuminated  lobes  ;  retoM;  toothed  petals.      This 

I  native  of  the  volcanic  mountain  Jomllo  in  Afexico. 

t  scarlet  calyx,  with  deep*red  fx^tak,  and  blossoms 

le  to  September.     It  was  first  described  by  II  urn - 

Bonphiiid,  and  Kunth,  in   their  work    on  American 

iinij  vva^  first  introdueud  into  England  in  1828.     It  is 

of  tlic  most  coinmordy  cultivated  of  the  species  in 

of  Great  Britiiin. 

Sc&rlet  Fuchsia,  hfus  gbbrouj  branches, 
iTcs,  or  3  in  a  wiiorly  ovate,  actite^  denticulated^ 
les  ;  the  pediceJs  axillHry,  drooping-,  loiij^er 
the  lobca  of  the  calyx  ubloofr,  acute,  excecding^ 
ivhich  are  obovate  and  convolute.  It  is  a  native 
marshy  districts,  and  is  found  as  far  south  as  the 
ns.  It  is  one  of  the  species  earliest  intro- 
the  frardens  of  Great  Britain ;  and  was  first  de- 
ty  Alton  in  the  *■  Ilortus  Kewcnsis/  It  has  a  scarlet 
[ih  viobeeous  petals.  In  its  native  countries  Llic 
uaed  for  obtalninf?  a  black  eolourinp-raatter,  and  the 
youngs  branches  are  used  as  medicmc.  It  grows 
ints  in  the  open  air  in  the  stmuner,  but  reriuin-s 
in  the  w  inter. 

<on/mhiflora  {corymbifera^  Walpers),  Corymbose 
%t  ™  branches  somewhat  tcn^onal ;  leaves  opposite, 
•r,  oblong^-laneeolate,  almost  entire ;  the  pedicels  3^ 
tCTroiiial,  noddiniET,  shorter  than  the  flowers ;  the  lobes 
calyjt  fanceolate-acute,  twiee  the  lenptli  of  the  Tjctals, 
arcf  r#hl on ir- lanceolate.  This  elegtmt  shrub  is  atx^ut  6 
and  is  a  native  of  Pern  about  Chincao  and 
groves.  It  has  scarlet  tlowera  two  inches 
fwjni  nang  down  in  iK^ntifol  corymbs.  The  berries 
to^long,  of  a  reddish  purple  color.  This  plant, 
l«J<Mcribed  by  Rtiizand  Pavon,  has  only  been  recently 
ted  into  our  ganlens,  aud  is  now  justly  coniidered  the 
Hmental  S|»eeics  of  this  l>piiutiryl  f;<*nu5. 
%OTe$ce7is^  Arlxjrescent  Fuchsia,  has  glabrous  branches, 
^3  in  a  whorl,  oval-oblong,  acuminated  at  biith 
Ifiolfttr,  quite  entire;  the  i>anicle  terminal,  trichoto* 
BUiy  naked:  the  calyx  funnel -sha|>ed»  with  the  lobes 
buie,  and  spreadiujily  reilexeil,  also  the  petals.  It  is 
i  tif  Mexico,  and  bus  been  introduced  into  this  country 
IfiNt.  It  IS  a  larg^cr  plant  than  most  of  the  species,  not 
^tljr  attaining^  a  height  of  15  feet. 
numt,  Sleniier  Fuchsia,  has  the  branches  finely 
pi;  the  leaves  op|josite,  glsilirous,  on  long"  fjetiolcs 
f  denticulated;  the  pedicels  axillary,  iMwliling,  as 
the  calyx  ;  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  oblonp-acute,  e.t- 
f  ihe  {>etals,  which  are  convolute  and  rctu?e ;  the 
•  uiMlivided.  This  plant  was  first  described  by 
\  and  has  been  grown  in  tljis  comitry  since  1823. 
fcrcrs  have  a  scarlet  t^lyx  and  purple  petals, 
rt  fifty  species  of  Fuchsia  have  been  described,  and 
lUffc  than  those  named  above  have  been  introduced 
[ft  gardens  of  Euro|x».  They  are  all  American 
Tbey  thrive   well  in  a  rich  liplit  soil ;  and  younp 

I  of  tiiem  strike  root  resflily  in  the  same  kind  of  soil 
iOvered  over  with  a  hand-p:lass.  Many  will  prow  in 
hi  lir   in  this  country  throu|;hout   the  winter  with  a 

'  '  tioii.  When  planted  in  clumps  on  lawns  or 
J  Id  be  mulched  at  the  root  to  presene  them 
fc  ii.ir  ^v inter.  In  the  spriner,  when  the  ground  is 
V  the  stems  of  the  preceding:  year,  which  are  generally 
pouM  be  cut  off  quite  close  to  the  g^round,  to  allow  the 
ihoott  to  spring  from  the  root. 
I,  Oardener'g  Dictionary^  vol.  ii. ;   Walpcrs,  Reper- 

Botanicea  syitematiccPf  vol.  ii. ;    Biscboff,  Lekrbuch 
fanik.) 

JOl'DES,  the  vague  dtlc  for  many  fossil  marine 
tgiven  by  Brongniart.  They  are  mostly  referred  to 
imem  by  later  writers.  There  is  a  pern  liar  jsreoiogical 
\\n  the  distribution  of  Fucoids,  since  Dr.  Forchhammcr 
*i$  to  the  British  Association^  1844)  has  shown  the 
llity  of  their  influence  in  the  metamorphism  of  rocks. 
5KTE  KABIA  (antiently  Ot:asro;  in  Bisc^yiin, 
^tba^i  I*  e,  the  Frontier  River ;  in  English,  Font- 
'  it  a  strong  town  in  Sfuiin,  in  the  province  of  Gui- 

and  is  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  fitualed 
%V  N,   lat.  and    l'^  47'  W.    long.,   on  a  small    ]>en- 

II  the  left  bttnk  of  the  river  Bidassoa,  which  forms  the 


frontier  between  Spain  and  France,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  l>etween  Fuentc  Ilabia  and  Andayes.  It  is  built  on  a 
small  hill  facing  the  sea  ^  on  the  land  side  it  is  covered  by  a 
lofty  mountain,  and  on  the  sea  side  it  has  a  fort.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  pliiixj  of  small  ini  [lortance,  with  only  2100  inlmhitants, 
and  the  harbour  will  admit  only  barques  of  forty  or  hfty  tons 
burden.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  is  the  Pheasants' 
Island,  or  Isle  of  Conferences,  remarkable  for  the  negotia- 
tions which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  tlie  treaty  of  tlie  Py- 
renees in  1659.  There  is  a  ferry  over  the  Bidussoa  to  An- 
dayes,  and,  according  to  a  convention,  Spain  levies  the  fare 
on  passengers  from  France,  and  France  on  passengers  coming 
from  Spain,  the  Bidassoa  being  considered  as  a  neutral  river. 

(Stein,  Geogr,  Lextcmi ;  Hasscl|  Hemdimckj  vol,  ix. ;  Can- 
nabich,  Lehrbuch,) 

FITERTEVENTURA,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  lies 
betwet^n  2S°  3'  and  28*  46' N.  lat.  and  b*Uween  13*  W  and 
14"  30'  W.  long.,  and  nearer  the  African  continent  than  any 
island  of  the  group,  the  harbour  of  Puerto  de  Cabras  being 
only  sixty  miles  from  Capo  Juby.  The  island  is  about  fifty- 
two  miles  in  length  from  north-north-east  to  south-soutb-westf 
with  an  average  width  of  fifteen  miles.  Thi*  gives  an  area 
of  mure  than  780  square  miles,  but,  according  to  Mac  Gregor, 
it  contains  USD  square  miles,  which  is  the  extent  of  Warwick- 
shire. 

Fuerteventura  consists  of  two  regions,  die  main  body  wA 
the  Peninsula  of  Ilandia,  which  runs  out  irom  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  main  iMxiy  to  the  west,  and  is  united 
to  it  by  a  narrow  sandy  istlimus,  alKHit  five  miles  in  length 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  main  body  has  a  dif- 
ferent asiJect  in  its  northern  and  southern  districts.  The 
north eni  naif  of  the  island  has  in  general  mther  low  antl  rocky 
sliores,  and  the  surface  b  covered  with  numerous  hills  of 
a  form  approaching  more  or  less  to  tliat  of  a  cone,  which 
are  probably  of  volcanic  origin.  Between  them  are  numerous 
depressions  and  some  valleys,  among  which  that  of  Oliva  is 
di^ngtitshed  by  its  extent  and  fertility.  It  is  about  fift<K?n 
miles  long  and  generally  from  two  to  three  wide.  To  tlie 
north  of  it  ts  Mount  Atalaya,  rising  1705  ic^i  above  ihe  sea- 
level,  in  which  two  streams  of  pure  water — the  only  streams 
of  this  dcscri{>tion  in  the  main  bo<lj  of  the  island— rise, 
wijich  descend  to  the  valley,  and  are  husbandetl  witli  such 
care  that  they  irrigate  the  w  hole  of  it.  The  \i\\h  south  of  the 
Vale  of  Oliva  rise  to  a  greater  elevation ;  Mount  Mudo,  near 
the  eastern  shores,  is  2160  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
hills  that  surround  Santa  Maria  de  Betancuria  are  much  less 
elevated.  Agriculture  is  almost  entirely  limited  ti>  this 
northern  half  of  tlic  island.  The  soulhera  districts  constitute 
a  table-land,  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  sea,  sur- 
rounded by  ridges  of  hiils,  which  in  most  parts  approach  close 
to  the  sea  and  constitute  elevated  rocky  shores,  A  great 
jx>rtion  of  these  hills  along  the  eastern  coast  are  covered  wiih 
a  thick  layer  of  lava.  Those  along  tJic  we^jtem  coast  rise  to 
a  greater  elevation.  Mount  Chilcgua  is  2160  feet  alj<»ve  the 
sea-level.  The  table-land  ii  an  extensive  arid  plain,  over 
which  several  small  villages  are  scattered,  and  Irom  tlie  iumniit 
of  the  hills  the  course  of  some  brackish  streams  may  be  traced  by 
the  verdure  which  tliey  cause.  This  ijart  of  the  island  is  almost 
exclusively  useii  as  pasture  ground  lor  goats  and  camels.  The 
Peninsula  of  Ilandia  is  composed  of  ati  isolated  mountoui 
mass,  which,  on  tlie  north-w fst,  where  it  presents  a  precipi- 
tous ^m^y  rides  to  2820  feet  above  the  sea- level ;  but  in 
other  parts  it  is  furrowed  by  narrow  valleys.  Though  it  is 
stated  that  it  contains  several  sources  of  drinkable  water,  and 
has  a  good  soil,  it  is  uninhabited,  tmd  affords  only  j^wisturc  to 
the  numerous  herds  which  are  sent  to  it  ffom  the  main  body 
of  the  island.  Wild  goats  are  yery  numerous  here  \  and  the 
largest  mrt  of  the  orchilla  exported  from  Fuerteventura  is 
colieeteu  on  this  ftcninsula. 

The  idr  of  Fuerteventura  is  very  dry,  and  die  rains  in 
general  sranty.  Sometimes  not  a  drop  falls  for  three  ^ears^ 
which  was  tlie  case  from  1768  to  1771,  This  is  attributed 
to  the  vieinity  of  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  from  which 
the  south-east" wind,  called  El  Levante,  blows,  and  not  only 
produces  the  most  disagreeable  feeJings,  but  intcmiiits  the 
occupations  of  the  husfwindman.  Happily  it  rarely  coti- 
linoes  to  blow  longer  than  three  or  lour  days;  sometitoea 
it  brincrg  locusts  to  the  ialand.  The  wind  nrecapitalet 
immense  heaps  of  them  into  the  sea,  and  they  arc  then  by  dbe 
wind  and  wavi^s  carried  to  Fuerteventura  and  ImaSu^^^ 
Though  the  greater  numlicr  of  them  perish  in  tJic  fmm^Et^ 
a  til  I  those  that  come  alive  to  the  shores  are  nunioimt  < 
to  ky  waste  all  the  fields  and  devour  every  blade  of  gnta,  i 


arc  rare.  Wild  bees  ore  numerous,  and  honey  constitutes  an 
article  of  export ;  but  the  attempts  to  introduce  domestic  bees 
have  not  succeeded. 

The  pbtMilation  amounted  in  1831,  according  to  a  statement 
of  Mac  Grcgor,  to  13,600  individuals ;  but  later  accounts  in- 
crease it  to  18,000.  If  the  area  given  by  Mac  Gregor  is  not 
exa^rgerated,  not  quite  twenty  persons  are  found  on  a  square 
mile.  They  are  very  differently  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
the  island,  nvc-sixths  being  found  in  the  northern  agricultural 
districts,  and  only  one -sixth  in  the  pastoral  parts  of  Uie  island. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  who  settled  here 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  their  complexion 
is  much  darker,  and  it  is  apparent  that  a  mixture  ^ith  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  has  taken  place.  They  are  a  robust 
race  of  men,  fit  for  hard  work,  and  patient,  but  they  are  lazy 
and  improvident. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  Santa  Maria  de  Botancuria,  a 
small  town  with  about  100  houses  and  600  inhabitants.  The 
largest  place  is  Oliva,  situated  in  the  vale  of  that  name,  with 
more  than  2000  inhabitants.  Antigua,  which  lies  in  a  iertile 
plain,  is  nearly  as  large. 

Fuerteventura  was  conquered  in  1405  by  John  de  Bethcn- 
court,  a  nobleman  from  Normandy,  who  however  took  it  as 
a  fief  from  King  Henry  III.  of  Castile  and  Leon.  It  is  now 
the  private  ])ropt^rty  of  the  Marquis  of  Velamazan.  During  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  island  was 
frequently  laid  waste  by  tlie  inliabitimts  of  Marocco,  and  to 
these  circumstances  the  bad  state  is  ascribed  in  which  the  island 
remained  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  barilla  plant  was  introduced,  which  is  now 
grown  to  a  great  extent,  and  constitutes  the  principal  com- 
mercial wealth  of  the  country.  As  late  as  1802  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  island  (barilla,  orchilla,  goats,  skins,  corn,  camels, 
and  hon^')  was  exported  to  Lanzarote,  and  tlience  to  other 
places.  Since  that  year  £nglish  vessels,  sometimes  as  many 
as  twenty  in  one  year,  have  arrived  from  London  and  Liver- 
pool at  ruerto  de  Cabras,  the  only  tolerable  harbour  of  the 
island,  where  the  anchorage  is  but  indifierent,  and  the  landing- 
place,  which  is  a  beach  of  shingles,  still  worse.  The  place 
Itself  contains  about  1000  inhabitants. 

(GIas*s  History  and  Conquest  of  the  Canary  Islands;  Von 
])uch,  PhifsikaUsche  Beschreihung  der  Canarischen  Insebi ;  die 
Canarischen  Inseln  nach  ihrem  ffegenwartigen  Zttstande  von 
Mac  Gregor ;  and  Lieut.  Arlett's  Survey  cf  some  cf  the  Ca- 
tMry  Iskmds,  &c.,  in  *  London  Geogr.  Joumid,'  vol.  vi.) 

FCGER,  FRIEDRICH  HEINRICH,  a  distinguished 
German  ))ainter,  was  bom  at  Heilbron  in  Wiirtemberg,  in 
1751.  He  studied  first  in  the  academy  at  Dresden,  whence  he 


her  discovery.  Strange  to  say,  however,  many 
altogether  the  luminosity  of  the  Lantem-fij,  i 
strongly  assert  it.  It  is  probably  a  scxinl  i 
only  exhibited  at  certain  periods  in  the  aninM 
FULLER,  REV.  ANDREW,  was  bor 
1754,  at  the  village  of  Wicken,  in  Cambridi 
ceivod  his  very  limited  education  chiefly  at  1 
his  father,  who  was  a  small  fanner,  of  dissen 
removed  while  he  \i-as  yet  young.  He  was 
and  during  his  youth  assisted  his  father  in  hi 
tives  having  no  intention  to  train  him  lor  any 
in  society.  In  1770  he  became  a  member 
church  at  Soham,  where,  in  the  absence  of  a  r 
he  began  to  jireach  occasionally  at  a  ver^-  earh 
1775,  his  ministrations  having  proved  very  att 
regularly  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  of  w 
some  time  taken  tne  charge  at  the  request 
members;  and  in  1782  he  acceptc<l  an  invitati 
a  Baptist  church  at  Kettering,  in  Northan 
which  he  presided  until  his  death  on  the  7ih 
in  his  sixty-second  year.  Fuller  took  an  ac 
fonnation,  in  1792,  of  the  Baptist  Missionan'  S 
he  was  secretary  until  his  death ;  and  he  tiavc 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  preach  i 
institution,  the  interests  of  which  he  promote 
zeal  in  the  face  of  much  ignorant  and  prcjud 
His  theological  works  are  numerous  and  high! 
many  of  tliem  are  small,  and  relate  to  eontro 
oilen  of  temporary  interest.  His  first  apfieara: 
hi  1784,  when  he  published  a  valuable  sermon 
and  Importance  of  Walking  by  Faith,*  shonl 
printed  a  treatise,  which  was  written  in  17  H 
Gospel  worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  or  tlie  duly 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,'  a  work  which,  froiu 
dency  to  Arminianism,  involved  him  in  a  « ; 
with  the  ultra  or  hyper-Calvinists.  This  woi 
several  of  his  other  more  important  writinirs 
printed,  and  one  of  the  replies  to  it,  entitle 
Disciples  of  Immanuel,'  by  tlie  Rev.  John  St< 
published  in  1803  and  1804,  was  reprinted  in 
miportant  controversy  was  raised  by  tlie  publi 
of  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Calvinistic  and  i; 
examined  and  compared,  as  to  their  moral  tcndc 
Socinian  views  ])romulgated  in  this  work  w< 
Dr.  Joshua  Toulmin  and  Mr.  Kentish,  to  wl 
in  1797  in  his  ^  Socinianism  Indefensible,  on  t 
moral  tendency.*  Toulmin*s  reply  to  the  first 
entitled  *  The  Practical  Efficacy  of  the  Uni 
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iies,  Lcttei^^t  and  Essays  on  various  suljerts.' 

e  of  *  Sermons  on  various  s^ub)<M!ts/  1814  ;  Riid 

DiaicnurseiJ  on  Ihe  Apocalypse/    1S15,  thn  latter 

d  for  publicatron  just  Ixifore,  but  not  issued  til  J 

It  is  coiicideriHl  one  of  the  least  valuablo  of 

ruller  ul?o  e<ljtcd  sevpral  works  by  other  writers^ 

w?ifi  '  A  View  of  all  Hcligion*,'  by  Hannah 

mericjin  writer,  to  whitb  he  prefiJted  an  original 

'ruth/ 

of  Fuller  apiK?are<l  in  ISIO,  in  an  octavo  volumei 

7^'^-  llvlimd,  D.D.i  chiefly  from  his  own  [mper?, 

extracts  from  his  diary  and  ctjrrespond- 

acctiunt  of  bis  writings,  includin|r  his 

[butions  to  religious  |:KTiodieiils»  in  which  he 

m  signatures ;  and  another  memoir  of  his 

rtng^  apT)earetl  in  the  same  year  from  ihe  pen  of 

:?,  of  v^hich  a  reviscti  and  cxtendetl  edition  yfm 

I  •eompanied  by  a  supplementary  volume 

s  PiecciJ  on  various  religious  subjects,* 

trum  his  magazine  papers. 

>orits  have  lKH*n  repeatedly  reprinted  in  America 

thifl  country,  and  the  college  of  New  Jersey, 

1798,  conferred  uijon  him  the  decree  of  D.D., 

-    1     ifpclined  to  us<?.    His  '  Com pioto  Works* 

iieen  collected  and  published  in  *>ne  very 

ivo  volume,  with  a  new  memoir   by  his 

Fuller  ;  and  from  the  advertisement  to 

-  that  a  *  first  collected  e<lition'  was  pub- 

end  volumes,  fif  which  this  is  a  reprint. 

(Company  both  these  editions  and  the 

i^t  td  Morri.=*. 

ill  the  Latin  *  fumus,'  smoke,  in  allusion 

li^isant  smell  which  it  exhales:    the  French,  with 

ling,  call  it  fumeieire^  and  hence  our  English 

),  a  genus  of  plants  the  type  of  the  natural 

It  bos  4  pt^tals,  the  upper  <ioe  spurred  at 

6,  diadelphous  btamcns,  fruit  indehi scout  and 

»ere   are    alwut   twelve   si>ceies   of  Fuuiaria, 

'■oKJoth  slender  herbd,  with  small  racemose  while 

iwcrs. 

f/49.  Rampant  Fumitory,  has  ovate  acute  ^pals^ 

ircttd  4is  the  corolla,  and  half  its  length  ;  globose 

it ;  bracts  about  a  third  shorter  than  the  fruit- 

a  climbing  plants  and  has  cream-coloured  iowcrti 

«>d  or  j>urple. 

Common    Fumitory,   has  ovate   lanceolate 

4  two-tliirds  shorter  than  the  Ci>rolla,  broader 

fruit  globe>9e  truncate,  sli|rhtly  emargimite  ; 

three  times  shorter  than  the  fniit-stalks.  It  grows 

and  cultivated  bnd  tlirou;^liout  the  world,  and 

In  Britain.     The  flower?  are  of  a  pale  red  colour, 

the  summit,  with  u  green  keel  to  the  upper  and 

The  leaves  are  succulent,  saline,  ana  bitter, 

d  juice  i*  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  cases 

iriasisand  cachectic  states  of  the  l*ody.     It  is  said 

fluidity  and  sirengtlien  the  stomach.     Boerhaave 

"be  it  in  black  jaundice  and  bilious  affections, 

lined  some  reputation  as  a  cosmetic.     Dr.  Cullen 

lUi  infuiion  of  the  leaves  in  cutaneous  disorders, 

advisej«  the  use  of  it  as  a  tonic  whenever  bitter 

desirable. 

^fm  b  distinguij^hed  by  its  j^epals  being  orbicular 

ler  than  and  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  corolla; 

alightly  pointed ;  bracts  longer  than  the  fruit- 

\A  found  bolli  in  EnEfland  and  Scotland, 

i  *  t wers  i  n  dc  n se  s  pi  kes, 

^^,^>f...<n.  .i..,  uvate  sepals  a,^  broad  as  the  corolla  and 

l^o-third<  shorter*     It  greatly  rescnnbles  F.  officinalis^ 

IbftUer  in  all  its  parts.     The  Bowers  are  of  a  pale  red 

It  i«  found  in  Kent,  and  is  also  very  common  in  tlie 

Iklics,  where  it  is  ua<'d  as  a  me<iicine.     The  leaves 

bitter  taste,  and  Dr.  Whitlaw  Ainslic  mentions  it  in 

tatcri.T  Medica  of  llindostan/     The   Mobaomiedons 

*  iiurelic,  and  in  maniacal  cases. 

'  Itas  its  $c|>als  narrower  than  the  pedieeU  and 

Iter  tlmn  tlie  corolla.     Globose  fruit,  si^rcely 

1  .ilx>ut  u5  long  as  the  pedicels*   ThetJowers  are 

/wijjte  with  a  purple  tip.     This  is  a  British  sijjeeics, 

\  ilpo  found  in  sandy  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Eitpelier. 
ception  of  one  or  two  species,  this  genua?  seems 
ultivation,  Imving  but  a  weedy  and  insignilicant 
Such,  however,  as  have  a  cUmbing  teudencj» 


look  well  if  sow  n  under  a  hedge  and  allowed  to  twine  amongst 
the  steni5  and  branches. 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dici,;  Babinirton,  Man,  ^n(.  Bot,) 

FUMITORY.    [FuMABiA,  F.  C.  SJ 

FUNA'RIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Mu!K;i,  or  Mosses,  It  has  terminal  fruit-stalks,  witlt  an 
(iblique  double  peristome,  both  the  outer  and  die  inner  hav- 
ing each  16  teeth,  the  inner  ones  opposite  to  those  of  the 
outer.  There  are  three  British  sjiecies  of  this  moss  :  F. 
hifffrometrica,  F.  multlenberguj  and  F.  hlhcmka. 

F,  hygrometrica  has  the  leaves  very  concave,  ovaU%  api- 
culule,  entire,  the  nerves  excurrent  \  the  fruit-stalk  curved  flex- 
nose.  It  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  fomid  by  way- 
sides and  imder  hedges,  especially  on  spots  where  a  wood-fire 
has  been  burning  on  the  ground.  It  may  be  thus  constantly 
found  on  the  site  of  gipsies'  encampments.  It  has  obtained 
its  sj>ceific  name  h}fgrmneirica  from  its  fruit-stalk  having  the 
property  of  twisting  in  diif'ertuit  directions  wiien  moLfturc  is 
applied  to  it.  On  taking  a  dry  fruit-slalk  into  the  hand  and 
moistening  the  lower  part  with  the  finger,  the  capsule  will 
turn  itself  from  the  riglit  to  ihe  left  by  making  two,  three,  or 
mon^  turtiR;  on  moistening  the  upper  part  in  the  same  manner, 
the  crapstde  turns  itself  more  rapidly  in  an  op(^K>site  direction. 
Under  the  microscope  the  stidk  exhibits  an  elongated  cellular 
tissue  twisted  in  a  spind  form,  '^'be  celhdar  tissue  is  not, 
however,  turned  uniformly,  but  at  two-tliird.^  of  die  kngth 
of  the  stalk  it  conmiences  to  assume  a  straighter  form,  and  at 
the  upfKJT  part  it  again  turns  itiM-df,  but  more  acutely,  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  lower  jiart.  The  catisc  of  the 
turning  in  two  diflerent  directions  depends  on  this  structure  of 
the  cellular  tissue.  The  ea|»sule  turns  itself  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  spires  which  are  moistened*  and  the  circum- 
stance  of  its  turning  more  rapidly  on  the  upper  end  being 
wetted,  depends  on  the  more  acute  angle  made  ^ly  the  upper 
spires.  Tne  dryness  of  the  fibres  is  not  the  cause  of  this 
pnenon^enon,  as  the  green  fruit-stalks,  although  perfectly 
dried,  do  not  turn  when  moistened.  The  movements  in  this 
case  are  probably  owing  to  the  shortening  of  the  vegetable 
fibre  by  the  contact  of  moisture.  In  the  green  stalk  the 
thick  fluid  contents  of  the  cells  leave  a  ])recipitate  when  they 
are  driest,  which  tills  them  up  and  prevents  the  action  of 
moisture  ujKin  them.  In  the  ripened  stalk  this  jirccipitatc  is 
dis^^olved  and  absorber],  and  otherwise  applied  ;  and  tniu  the 
celb,  being  empty,  act  tike  bellow  tubes, 

(Laiikester,  '  On  the  Structure  of  Funai-in  hygroinctrica '/ 
Ann,  of  Nat.  liisl.,  vol.  iv. ;  Link,  Remrt  im  the  Progresa 
tj/'  Btiiwit/^  l'^41,  translated  for  the  Hay  Society,  voL  i. ; 
Hooker  mid  Taylor,  MuKroloffm  BritannictL) 

FUNCTION,  ARIUTRARY.  In  the  mtegration  ol 
partial  difitrrential  equations,  arbitrajy  functions  are  intro- 
duced, that  is,  functions  which  may  be  of  any  form  whatso- 
ever. Thus,  in  the  problem  of  tin?  vibndions  of  a  thin 
ct/lumn  of  air,  wliicli  leads  to  an  equation  oi  the  form 

the  complete  solution  of  the  equation  is 

2  =  (5f.  (y  +  fluj  +  My-^) 

when  0  and  -J^  stand  lor  any  functions  whatever.  The  de- 
tennination  of  these  arbitrary  functions  must  depend  ujxjn  tlie 
ilata  of  the  problem.  Thus,  if  it  were  required  so  to 
determine  0  and  ^  as  that  z  should  bec»ome  x  when  y  is  *, 
and  jr*  when  yhbr:  we  have  then  to  determine  the  fonnf 
of  ^  and  >/-  from  the  two  equations 

0  {r  -^  (u)  -^  ^  {x—ax)  —  X 
rp  (hx-^tur)  -f-  ^p{bx  —  (ix)  =:  :tf^ 

These  two  tunrtionul  equations  might  be  solved  without 
much  difficulty,  and  forms  of  <px  and  4x  found.  Theo- 
n'ticjdly,  the  determination  of  the  arbitrrjy  functions,  so  as  to 
satisfy  given  conditions,  resolves  itself  into  the  solution  of 
functiorial  equations. 

But  when  these  questions  were  first  considered,  it  was  soon 
seen  that  the  problems  from  which  they  are  derived  present 
very  peculiar  c^ircum stances.  For  instance,  when  the  prob- 
lem i«  that  of  findi ug  the  manner  in  wliich  a  disturl>ancc 
traveU  along  a  thin  colunm  of  air,  ihe  prece<ling  cqiaition  exists, 
when  z  represents  the  amount  of  compression  ni  rinfar  tiou 
which  exists  in  the  air  at  a  distance  g  from  a  r  at 

tbe  end  of  th«?  time  x  from    the  l^ginniog  m  mn. 

Now,  in  practice,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  state  of  the 
air  at  tbe  begiiming  of  the  motion,  except  in  one  small 
part  oT  the  ocuunm  (as  in  a  sotmd  exdtcd  9X  ooc  end  of  » 
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cylindrical  tube).  Suppose,  for  example,  that  by  introduction 
of  external  air,  a  certain  amount  of  compression,  c,  is  gene- 
rated at  the  first  moment  (x=0)  througnout  the  portion  of 
the  tube  which  extends  from  y=0  to  y=rm.  When  ar=0, 
z  is  ^  +  •v/^y,  and  the  conditions  of  the  problem  require  that 
<f>J/  +  '^J/  should  be  equal  to  c  when  y  lies  between  0  and  m, 
and  always  equal  to  nothing  when  y  is  greater  than  m. 
Hence,  <^+'^y  must  be  a  discontinuous  function ;  so  that  in 
this  simple  problem  mathematical  methods  are  insufficient  to 
express  a  solution,  unless  discontinuous  functions  can  be  ad- 
mitted among  the  solutions  of  partial  differential  equations. 

There  was,  at  one  time,  a  spirited  discussion  between 
Eulcr,  D'Alembert,  and  Lagrange,  as  to  whether  discontinuous 
functions  could  properly  be  admitted  among  the  solutions  of 
differential  equations.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  discussion,  but  we  shall  state  the  nanncr  in  which  the 
question  has  been  settled. 

The  considerations  in  Curve,  P.  C.  S.,  give  some  ap- 
proach to  the  notion  that  curves  which  are  perfectly 
mdependent  may  be  combined  in  one  equation  ;  and  also  that 
a  continuous  curve  may  be  drawn,  the  arc  of  which  runs  as  near 
as  we  please  to  two  distinct  branches  of  two  independent 
curves.  The  power  of  expression  given  by  means  of  definite 
integrals  and  periodic  series  [Integrals,  DKmriTE,  P.  C.  S.] 
puts  this  result  in  a  stronger  light.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  an  axis  of  i  being  taken,  we  want  to  express  mathe- 
matically the  ordinate  y,  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  be 
nothing  from  a:=—  oo  toa?=0;  that  of  a  certain  straight  line 
from  ar=0  to  x=a;  that  of  a  certain  circle  from  ar=a  to 
x=bf  and  nothing  again  from  xz=b  to  x=zoo ,  In  other 
words,  we  ask  whether  a  line  which  is  both  limited  and 
discontinuous,  being  a  part  of  a  straight  line  and  a  part  of  a 
circle,  can  be  put  upon  the  same  sort  of  footing  as  an  alge- 
braic curve  ;  so  that  a  definite  equation  y=^ar  shall  always 
give  y=0  when  there  is  no  ordinate,  and  shall  give  the 
proper  value  of  y  whenever  there  is  an  ordinate.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  such  an  expression  for  <f>x  can  be  given, 
when  the  notation  of  the  integn*al  calculus  is  assumed.  And 
more  than  this,  a  continuous  curve  can  be  found  which  fulfils 
all  the  conditions  above  noted,  as  nearly  as  we  please.  That 
is,  m  being  a  small  quantity  which  we  may  name  as  small  as 
we  please,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  continuous  curve,  the  ordinate 
of  which  shall  never  be  so  great  as  m  from  a:=  —  co  to 
a-=0,  shall  never  differ  by  so  much  asm  from  the  ordinate  of 
the  straight  line  while  x  passes  from  0  to  a,  nor  from  that  of 
the  circle  while  x  passes  from  a  to  6,  and  finally,  shall  never 
be  so  great  as  m  from  x=b  to  a:=oo  .  Having  the  power  of 
making  m  as  small  as  we  please,  we  thus  trace  the  expression, 
as  it  were,  into  its  final  discontinuous  form  when  m=0. 

In  this  manner,  it  appears  that  every  discontinuous  function 
may  be  regarded  as  the  limiting  form  of  a  continuous  one  ;  and 
the  various  modes  in  which  this  is  established  take  away  all 
idea  of  danger  from  admitting  discontinuous  functions  among 
the  solution  of  differential  equations.  This  Subject  is  well 
studied  in  its  application  to  physics. 

FUNICULAR  MACIIINE  is  a  name  given  by  some 
mechanicians  to  a  cord  or  chain  attached  at  one  extremity  to 
an  immoveable  point,  the  other  end  passing  over  a  fixed 
pulley  or  friction  wheel  and  having  a  weight  susi)ended  from 
It ;  a  weight  being  also  suspended  from  the  cord  or  chain  in 
some  part  of  its  length  between  the  fixed  extremity  and  the 
pulley.  The  cord  or  chain  becomes  thus  a  mechanical  agent, 
since  unequal  weights,  applied  as  has  been  said,  may  be  in 
equilibrio. 


Let  ACB  in  a  vertical  plane  be  the  position  of  a  cord 
siisf)onde<l  between  two  points  A  and  B,  but  capable  of  mov- 
ing freely  on  a  pulley  at  each  of  those  points,  and  let  w  be  a 
given  woiglit  suspended  from  any  point  C  ;  the  weights  p 
and  <7,  which  should  be  applied  to  the  cord,  at  the  extremities 
vertically  below  A  and  B,  in  order  to  produce  equilibrium, 
m^y  be  thm  determined*    Through  C  (uaw  the  vertical  line 


CZ  to  represent  the  weight  tr,  and  drtw  Za,  Zi 
BC,  ACf,  respectively :  then,  by  nAechanks,  tbe 
Cfi  will  respectivtily  represent  the  sti^ns  m  Ik 
AC,  BC,  and  consequently  the  weights  p  ni  < 
the  case  of  eqiulibrium,  must  be  equivalent  to  i 
Now  since  the  angles  ACZ,  BC^are  knon.! 
them  by  a  and  b,  the  sine  of  the  angle  CmZ  avii 
by  sin.  (a+6)  ;  and  by  trigonometry, 

sin.  b  an.  a 

^  sm.  a+ft  '  ^  am.  a-fi 
therefore  if  the  cord  were  attached  tea  fixed ol 
end,  as  A  or  B,  while  capable  of  moving  oo  a  p 
other,  and  a  weight  w  were  applied  at  anj  pd 
length,  a  weight  q  or  p,  found  as  above,  woii 
equilibrio. 

Again,  let  the  weights  p,  y,  ir,  and  the  pw 
pullies  at  A  and  B  be  given,  the  cord  moTing 
pullies  and  the  weight  w  being  capable  of  slidiE 
of  a  ring  along  the  cord  ;  then  the  positions  of  t 
BC  of  the  cord,  when  the  system  is  in  equili 
found  in  the  following  manner.  Imagine  not  to 
lelogram  of  forces ;  Uien  since  CZ,  Cm,  Zm  d 
sented  respectively  by  the  known  quantities 
values  of  the  angles  ACZ  and  CZm  or  BCZ  i 
by  trigonometry.  With  these,  by  a  geometrici 
or  otherwise,  the  required  portions  may  be 
mined,  since  AC  and  BC  make  with  horizontal 
Be  passing  through  A  and  B  angles  equal  to  tbc 
of  ACZ,  BCZ. 

A  cord  suspended  in  a  vertical  plane  betv* 
points  and  acted  on  by  weights  placed  at  di^ 
Its  length,  is  called  a  funicular  polygon  ;  and  tl 
suspended  cord  being  given,  with  the  weight  tc 
one  angular  point  as  C,  the  weights  at  all  the 
points,  in  the  case  of  equilibrium,  may  be  fom 
A  and  B  be  angular  points  on  the  left  and  ri; 
having  determined  the  strains  represented  by  C 
parallelogram  of  forces  at  C,  construct  a  pand 
and  another  at  B,  having  vertical  lines  passing  t 
B  for  the  directions  of  their  diagonals,  and  ha 
of  each  coincident  in  direction  with  tiie  adjaGcn 
funicular  polygon,  also  making  the  sides  (Ar  ai 
and  BC  equal  to  Cm  and  C»  respectively :  tl 
nals  will  represent  the  weights  to  be  suspended 
in  order  to  counteract  the  strains  in  AC  and  B( 
the  weight  w  at  C.  By  forming  parallelogTau 
manner  at  the  other  angular  j)oints,  the  \»  bole  « 
in  equilibrio.  See  *  Hutton's  Tracts'  (Tract  1. 
i).  In  like  manner  may  the  equilibrium  of  tl 
curb-roof  be  determined.     [Roor,  P.  C.  pace  1 

FURNISHED  LODGINGS.     [Lodgim.* 

FURRIERY,  FUR  DRESSING.  The  1 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  of  the  North  Xm^, 
is  briefly  given  in  Furs  and  Fur-Trade.  1 
further  history  of  the  company  is  given  ud 
P.  C.  S.  The  various  kinds  of  furs  mentiono 
of  those  two  articles,  as  well  as  some  found  in  ou 
may  be  classed  according  to  their  use  as  f( 
dressed  furs. 

Felted  furs.  These  include  all  such  as  arc 
hat-making ;  and  are  principally  the  skins  of 
rabbit,  the  beaver,  and  the  neutria.  If  the  skii 
the  animal  in  winter  when  the  fur  is  full,  soft. 
called  'seasoned,*  and  obtains  the  highest  prii-( 
off  at  any  other  ])criod  of  the  year,  it  is  comjia 
coarse,  hairy,  and  less  \'aluable,  and  obtains 
'  unseasoned  skin.* 

In  the  preparation  of  hares'  fur  for  the  hai 
after  being  opened  and  spread  out  flat,  is  rubU 
of  saw  called  a  rake^  for  the  pur|)ose  of  elearinir 
and  dried  blood  without  detaching  any  of  the  ti 
done,  the  skin  is  damped  on  the  'j)dt  or  in 
several  are  pressed  one  on  another  to  reniov* 
irregularities.  Next  ensues  the  separation  ot  th 
ing  from  the  felt  beneath.  This  covering  is  < 
an  external  coat  of  long  hairs  which  possess  r 
perties,  and  an  internal  coat  of  fine  or  true  fu: 
removed  separately.  A  pair  of  shears,  somotlr 
used  in  shearing  sheep,  are  worked  all  over  the . 
skin  so  as  to  cut  ott'tne  coarse  hair  without  dam; 
fur  beneaUi ;  and  to  effect  this  properly  is  adiffic 
The  skin  before  this  shearing  was  of  a  brovsii 
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(  extenml  hair  is  removed  the  fur  Iwneath  appears  as 

'  black  jet     To  remove  tJiis  fur  is  the  next  stu^e. 

y  extended  smooth  and  even,  is  placetl  uiion  a  square 

made  of  willow^  wetted  oceasionally  to  avoid 

i  ed^  of  the  knife  employed  in  the  eTittinf?.     This 

t  six  inches  long^  by  three  broad,  and  has  a  rotig-h 

1  somethinj^  like  u  cheese-cutter j  so  as  to  lye 

I  and  forwanis.   Witb  aueli  a  knife  the  fur 

Uy  in  every  pit  of  the  pelt ;  the  knife  follows 

1  which   the  tor  naturally  takes  on  the  animurs 

I,  from  the  head  towards  the  tnil.     The  whole  of 

one  skin  is  either  collected  together  as  a  lig^ht 

or  is  separated  into   parcels  according  to  the 

Jities  of  the  different  parts. 

■.tion  of  raljbiU'fur  for  the  hatter  is  somewhat 
I  tbe  above  in  its  earlier  stages,  on  account  of  the 
B  of  the  pch^  or  inner  surface  of  the  skin, 
knife  in  a  peculiar  way,  the  thin  cuticle  on 
I  or  tat  is  deposited  b  stripped  off,  hrin ping- 
away  with  it.     The  suHace  beneath  is  then 
rbiting.     The  rabbit  skin,  like  that  of  the  hare, 
\  of  hmr  or  fur  ;  but  the  coarser,  instead  of  being 
rihearinp-,  requires  to  be  pulletl;  this  is  done  by  a 
■bout  three  inches  long,  held  against  a  leathern 
I  over  the  thumb  :  the  hairs  are  grasped  ^  a  few  at  a 
en  the  knife  and  the  thumb,  and  jjulled  oot,     A 
f  is  here  requisite  :  to  avoid  cutting  the  hair  instead 
it,  and  to  avoid  pulling  or  cutting  the  fine  fur 
When  ibis  is  done,  the  fine  fur  is  cut  oW  in  the  satne 

r  jikuis  (the  comtncrciul  name  of  the  skin 
i  Coypou  [CoYPOF,  P.  C.]),  the  processes  are 
The  skin  has  derived  its  nanie  (virioualT 
mUriaf  neutra^  mtetra)  from  the  Spanish 
otter,  to  whose  skin  it  bears  some  resemblance. 
I  of  fat  and  grease,  and  requires  a  thorough  washing 
\  and  fxiiling  water  before  t)eing  *  pulled.*  The  outer 
ibvrs  are  treated  like  those  of  tbe  rabbit,  and  not 
of  the  hare ;  being  stronger,   too,  they  require  a 
and  a  stronger  poll  for  their  extraction.   Not  only 
,  but  also  the  fur-side  \%  full  of  grease^  and  need 
purification  before  the  removal  of  the  hiiirs  and 
tbe  external  hair  has  been  pulled >  the  inner  fur 
nme  wty  as  the  others. 

ih&bem>er  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  service- 
lall  for  the  hatter's  purpose.  It  is^  however,  so  full 
tbe  pelt  requires  to  be  scoured  with  fullers'  earth 
before  it  attains  a  sufficient  state  of  cleanness. 
btirs  are  pulletl  out  by  the  knife  and  thumbs  and 
DO  use  to  the  hatter,  they  are  sold  as  a  stuffing  for 
Then  comes  the  cutting  or  cropping,  whieh  is^  at 
day  and  in  the  largest  establishments,  effected  by 
tdful  machine.  There  is  a  lonff  broad  and  sharp 
tiing  in  length  tlie  full  width  of  the  bciiver-skin,  and 
as  to  fall  rapidly  with  a  chopping  action  against 
;e  of  another  blade  beneath.  The  skin  is 
the  two,  and  is  attached  to  a  piece  of  me- 
ch  it  is  drawn  gradually  from  end  to  end 
as  it  passes,  the  sharp  blade  crops  the  fur 
I  pelt,  whicn  it  dtjes  so  eftectually  that  not  u  par- 
is  left  behind,  and  yet  the  pelt  is  not  cut  through 
»  The  fur  falls  down  in  a  light  flocculent  layer 
^es8  apron  beneath,  from  whence  it  is  removed  when 
•  is  denuded.  This  fur  is  of  three  or  four  different 
.  that  from  tlie  cheek  being  the  finest  and  most 
;  and  to  separate  them  one  from  another  a  method  at 
iple  and  elegant  is  adopted*  The  fur  is  placed  in  a 
est  or  trough,  where  it  comes  within  the  action  of  a 
Iving  two  ihousand  times  in  a  minute  ;  the  current 
by  this  fan  is  so  violent  that  it  whirls  the  fur  along 
trunk  or  channel  fifty  feet  in  length.  During  the 
f  the  fiir,  the  relative  sf^ecific  gravities  of  the  fila- 
a  separation  without  any  farther  interference  : 
bich  are  largest  and  coarsest  fall  first,  and  are  de- 
Df)  the  bottom  of  the  first  compartment  of  the  trough  ; 
iiich  Are  next  heavier  are  depsited  farther  on ;  and 
\m  finest  and  liest  parts  of  the  fur  are  blown  to  the 
end  of  the  trough,  whence  they  can  be  taken  without 
re  with  any  of  the  others, 
rutting  of*  the  fur  from  the  pelt  by  machinery  has 
pted  for  various  furs,  l)ut  it  has  sucewded  ordy  in 
to  beaver ;  this  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  cireum- 
that  the  tieaver-pelt  is  very  regular  in  ihickxiesa  and 
r.  C.  S.,  No.  79. 


tin i form  in  surface ;  whereas,  most  of  the  other  pelts  are 
im^gidar  or  une(|usvb!e.  If  the  blade  of  the  machine  by  pa^sinjir 
over  an  irregular  part  of  the  pelt  ghoidd  cut  off  a  small  l>it 
of  the  latter,  it  wouid  be  the  means  of  spoiling  the  nutss  of 
fur  unless  removed.  Attempts  have  Ijeen  made  to  detach  the 
fur  from  the  pelt  by  chemical  instead  of  mechanical  meiuH, 
In  tanning  and  leather-dressing,  the  hair  and  wool  of  the 
animal  are  often  loosenei!  by  being  exposed  for  scune  hours  to 
the  action  of  some  acifl  or  otlier  chemical  agent :  and  it  has 
been  «u|>posed  that  the  same  rttsult  would  be  obtained  in 
respect  to  fur  for  hatters*  purijoscs  ;  hut  it  is  found,  that 
though  separable  by  such  meatis,  the  fur  is  injurt-^i  in  its 
feking  properties — an  objection  fatal  to  the  adoption  of  the 
pl»n. 

Other  kinds  of  fur  besides  the  four  above-named  aro 
employed  in  hat-making,  but  are  not  so  generally  ser- 
viceable. Mittejur  is  fine  and  regular,  but  is  almost  too 
short  to  be  avaihible.  Musquoxh^  or  jnmk^ratfur  is  employed 
to  some  i^onsiderable  extent.  Seal-fur  presents  a  dull  appear- 
ance when  worked  up  as  a  covering  to  n  hat,  being  deficient 
in  the  delicate  gloasiness  which  distinguishes  beaver.  Otter- 
fitr  is  finer  than  that  of  the  seal,  and  is  so  far  more  serviceable, 
but  it  does  not  take  a  good  black-dye.  According  to  the 
price  at  which  a  hat  is  intended  to  bo  sold  so  is  the  selccti(m 
of  the  fur  employed.  A  g^xnl  twaver  hat  contains  in  the 
foundation  or  body  a  mixture  of  fine  wool  with  rabbit's  fur, 
and  in  the  covering  bt^aver-fur  alone ;  this  is  the  standinxl, 
from  which  a  departure  takes  place  according  to  tbe  price. 
[Hat,  P.O.] 

Some  kinds  of  fur  which  are  rather  deficient  in  the  felt- 
ing projxfrtv  are  made  to  undergo  a  process  termed  *  carrot- 
ting,'  so  called  from  the  colour  imparted  thereby  to  the  fur. 
This  consists  in  wetting  the  skin  (before  the  fur  has  been  yet 
cropped  from  the  jwlt)  with  dilute  suljihuric  acid,  and  ouiekly 
drying  it  either  near  a  strong  fire  or  by  means  of  a  neated 
iroD  pused  over  it.  The  fur  of  the  same  species  of  animal 
oflen  di^ra  very  much  in  felting  quality,  according  to  tlie  dis- 
trict where  the  animal  is  found.  Thus,  the  fur  of  the  rabbit 
is  said  to  possess  a  stronger  felting  quality  when  obtained  from 
an  animal  reared  near  the  sea-const  than  from  an  iidand  aniund  : 
those  of  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  from  Li  noil  nsh  ire  to 
the  Tweed,  are  considered  the  finest.  The  fur  of  Uie  Knglish 
bare,  as  a  second  example,  is  found  to  be  both  hner  in  quality 
and  stronger  in  felting  power  tlian  ttiul  of  any  other  variety  of 
the  hare. 

Dressed  Furs. — By  this  term  may  l>c  designated  those  furs 
which  are  retained  on  the  original  pelt,  and  in  thut  state  worn 
as  garments  or  trimmings  of  garments,  in  tbe  forms  of  cloaks, 
tipjicts,  cuffs,  collars,  &c.  Such  an  emjikj^yment  of  furs  was 
very  mucli  a  matter  of  necessity  among  the  rude  tril>^  where 
the  custom  was  first  followed.  At  first  the  skins  were  worn 
almost  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  taken  from  the  animals ; 
but  as  luxuries  ad vanee«J,  the  art  of  dressing  the  skins  became 
established,  and  fur  took  rank  as  an  adornment  as  well  as  a 
covering.  We  find  that,  by  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  England,  the  custom  of  wearing  costly 
furs  had  reached  such  a  height,  that  Edward  IlL,  in  one  of 
his  sumptuary  laws  (a.d.  13^17)  enacted,  that  all  (*crsons  who 
could  not  spend  a  hundred  |>ounds  a  year  should  be  absolukdy 
prohibited  the  me  of  furs. 

The  dressing  of  furs  for  this  purpose,  or  *  furriery,*  is  mucdi 
more  simple  than  the  preparation  of  felting-fur  for  the  hatter, 
since  it  does  not  involve  tbe  separation  of  tbe  filaments  fruui 
the  pelt  beneath. 

The  fur-hunters  of  America,  when  they  hove  captured  a 
beaver  or  other  fur-bearing  animal,  strip  off  the  J»kin,  iuid 
hang  it  up  to  dry,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  dry  and  cmjI 
room  where  tliere  is  no  fiR*.  Gnmt  im|Hirtance  is  attached 
both  to  the  drying  and  to  the  careful  f>acking  of  the  ^kins  ; 
for  if  the  slightest  degree  of  putrefaction  ensues,  the  fur  loses 
its  firm  hold  of  the  pelt,  and  is  not  fit  for  furriers*  purjXJses. 
When  tfie  skins  arc  brought  to  England,  and  plawnl  ui  the 
hands  of  the  furrier,  be  examines  tlicm  minutely,  to  see  that 
the  drying  has  been  jirojx^rly  effected,  and  the  jx'lt  in  a  linn 
state.  lie  then  proceeds  to  the  two  processrn  winch  con- 
stitute the  main  part  of  his  business,  via.  extracting  the  grcasi- 
ncs»  from  the  pelt,  and  alsri  a  kind  of  oil  whicli  i»  in  tlu;  fur 
itself.  The  skin  is  put  into  a  lii^uid  eimtaining  hmn,  alum, 
ond  salt ;  and  after  sufficient  steeping  it  is  worked  ftl)out  jmd 
Bcouretl,so  as  to  remove  the  gnase.  The  fur  is  cleansed  from 
its  oiliness  by  an  applieatioti  of  ifidu  itiid  fine  noap.  Tlu* 
cleansed  skin  Is  finally  wiunhctl  thoroughly  in  ndd  water,  imd 
bung  up  to  dry*    The  alum  and  other  ingre<lii'rit«  employed 
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m  fooiirmg  the  pelt  eflbct  %  kind  of  tenniiig  or  tawing  procen. 
by  vhich  the  pelt  is  oonverted  into  a  sort  of  thin  leather,  and 
thereby  rendered  more  dnnble. 

When  thus  &r  prepared,  the  ifcins  are  ready  to  be  worked 
up  into  the  form  m  gannenta,  or  materials  for  garments.  In 
order  to  give  the  sorftce  of  the  fur  a  unifimn  length  and 
colour  of  fibre,  it  is  often  neoessary  to  cut  up  a  great  manj 
skins,  and  sew  oertun  fneces  of  each  edoe  to  edge ;  for  it  u 
rarely  if  ever  the  case  that  every  part  of  the  same  skin  is  of 
one  uniform  colour.  The  cutting  up  of  a  skin  thus  becomes 
an  important  affidr ;  for  unless  consictBrable  tact  be  exhibited, 
many  of  the  smaller  pieces  would  run  to  waste.  The  fbrs 
which  are  used  for  these  purposes  are  in  general  diffisrent 
from  those  selected  for  felting ;  they  comprise  usually  tiie 
erey,  the  nlver,  and  the  Uaok  fba,  the  sable,  die  bear,  the 
lynx,  the  ermme,  the  mink,  the  chindiilla,  the  marten,  the 
wolf,  the  fitchet,  and  a  few  others  of  less  common  character. 

The  preaervation  of  fbrs,  when  kept  in  hand  for  manufito- 
turing  purposes,  is  a  pmnt  of  consideraUe  importance,  firom 
the  several  sources  of^iiyuiT  to  which  they  are  exposed.  If 
kept  too  damp,  they  rot ;  if  too  dry,  tiiey  mminish  m  weight 
'The  great  enemy  to  dl  finrs,' says  a  pnctteal  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  <  En^dopeodia  Britannioa,'  *  is  the  common  modi. 
Thb  destroys  the  ftlting  ptindple.    Wbenever  the  sUgfatest 


appearance  in  the  fbrindicatea  the  I 
creature  it  ought  immediately  to  be  uied;~or,if 
be  done,  It  shcxdd  be  taken  out  of  tliepapcr-hc^ 
all  over  with  a  small  switch  rod,  or,  wliit  via 
purpose  still  better,  a  hatter^a  bow.  The  mmii 
the  xeeinng  of  skins  in  good  conditioo  ss  tok 
tion  ought  to  be  cool,  d^,  and  vrell  sired.  TWi 
keep  lonser  than  twelve  or  eighteen  months  i« 
great  risk  of  sufbring  mury  non  the  moCk  tV 
Too  many  oo£^t  not  to  be  heaped  tosetter,  arip 
they  be  rabbit^kitts,  because  the  at  or  gnai 
skins  will  get  heated,  run  amongst  the  mt^mi 
such  an  acnd  natnre  as  to  corrode  the  very  pdtil 
persons  are  inclined  to  keep  bare  and  rubiti 
time,  firom  a  notkm  that  the  ftir  upon  than  vOl 
length  fkom.tiie moisture  left  In  the  pelt  Tkai 
erroneous  opinbn.  Any  one  who  vnll  make  th 
will  find  tnat  the  amount  of  fiir  obtabwd  c 
(|uanti^  of  skins  is  much  greater  ^  waght  whs 
immediately  afler  they  are  taken  off  the  snks 
having  been  kept  for  six  or  twelve  mcmths.' 
FURZE.  (TJija,P.C.] 
FUTURE.    [CovmoATiov,  P.  C] 
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The  name  of  a  celebrated  old  Florentine  fumily 

rihe  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

;  GjuiDif  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Andrea 

^tmabuep  was  bom  at  Florence  In  1249,  acrordinpr 

Caddo   was  a  painter  and  mosaic- worker,    and 

in  tije  Mosaics  of  San  Giovinni.     He  executed 

aic  of  the  '  Coronation  of  the  Madonna/  in 

deJ   FiorCj  which  ia  still  extant.      This  work 

him  a  reputation  all  over  Italy,  and   he  waa  ordered 

hj  Clement  V.  to  Rome,  to  execute  some  mosaic*  in 

W  church  and  palace  of  San  Giovanm  in   Laterano, 

^fm  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1307.     He  executed  other 

tSt.  PetcKSf  and  in  Santa  Maria  Ma^giore,  which  last 
L  There  is  al£o  a  Madonna  by  him  in  moaaic  in 
iadral  of  Fiaa.  lie  executed  some  paintings  in  tew- 
Bl  tticy  have  all  perished.  He  died  in  1^12,  and  was 
ii  Santa  Croee^  where  his  son  Taddeo  painted  his  por« 
tSde  that  of  Andrea  Tafi,  in  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin 
P^ielhi  Baroncelli. 

|MK>  Gapdi  w;«  a  much  more  able  man  tliati  hia  father, 
boae  death  he  livcii  twenty^foor  years  with  Giotto,  who 
godfather.    He  was  ttie  moet  distingiiishexl  of  Giotto's 
i  «sid  itnitators. 

KOKiitions  (he  paintings  of  the  sacristy  of  Santa 
Pitereuc^?,  as  Taddeo*s  first  works ;  tljc  altar-piece, 
sr,  of  this  chapel,  is  altogether  similar  to  the  other 
Dy  and  it  bears  the  date  of  137S^  which  was  some 
fcer  the  death  of  Taddeo  :  the  portion  which  Vasari 
les  to  Tflildeo  are  the  five  subjects  from  the  life  of  the 
Icn.  The  frescoes  of  the  Isaroncelli  (now  Giupii) 
in  the  aame  church,  representing  the  life  of  tlie 
|ftbi>  hy  Taddeo,  aecording  to  Vasari,  are  in  a  different 
pMl  hi  one  which  assimUatei  more  with  tlie  chamcter- 

tle  of  the  ijeriod.  Taddeo  enlaj^ed  somewhat  upon  tJie 
'Giotto:  ne  gave  more  bulk  and  motion  to  his  hg:ures. 
iiooea  of  this  chapel  are  jaerhaps  the  best  of  hla  work^ 
■tin  ;  they  have  been  engraved  by  Laainio.  Taddeo 
libo  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  other  churchea  at 
pBO,  and  at  Arexzo,  and  in  1342  at  Piaa ;  but  little 
|lof  his  works  besides  those  mentioned  above,  and  a  few 
|Akr-picc(*s  in  temperOf  in  the  gallery  of  the  academy  at 
Me  and  at  Berlin. 

■Ita  Maria  Novella  Taddeo  painted,  in  fresco,  a  wall 
ioeiling  of  the  Capella  degli  Spagnuoli,  formerly  the 
fhoaae.  The  ceiling  repreaenta  the  Resurrection  and 
Nuion  of  Christ,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
l»ed  from  Shipwrei'k ;  in  the  Resurrecdon  light  ru*Q- 
n>m  the  bwly  of  Christ,  The  |jainting  of  the  wull  is 
m^  an  allegory  to  the  srlory  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
kknuting  his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  great  ser- 
'  tibe  church-     The  other  walls  of  the  ehajpel   were 

hf  Memmi  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  works  of  Taddeo 
:cM:ute<t,  but  are  much  inferior  to  them;  on  one  of  the 
%xe  the  reputed  jmrtraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura. 
*a  works  in  this  chapel  are  the  most  considerable  efforts 
iing  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  they  are  not  in  a 
It  state  of  preservation  to  judge  adeouatciy  of  their 

yet  sufficit'nt  to  justify  his  reputation  of  the  best 
in  of  his  age  or  century.  In  composition  he  was  sym- 
I  And  crude;  in  clmraeter  natural,  and  in  expression 
erior  but  etiual  to  Giotto.  Taddeo  was  likewise  a  dia- 
led arcbiteet  •  he  built  the  present  Pontc  Vecchio  in 
Uid  the  Poote  del  la  Trinitii,  which  was  destroyed  by 
id  of  1567,  and  was  replaced  by  the  present  bridge  by 

leo  Gaddi  amassed  great  wealthy  by  means  of  which 
lliliahed  his  family,  and  the  (^addi  have  been  fur 
lentitricis  one  of  tlie  moat  diatinguished  families  of  Flo- 

It  is  oot  known  when  Taddeo  died,  but  Rumohr  has 
that  he  was  still  bving  in  1366,  when,  according  to 

he  must  have  been  in  his  dxty-sixth  year.  He  was 
near  hi?  father  in  Santa  Croce. 
most  difitinguifihed  scholiirs  were  Giovanni  da  Milatio 
ropo  da  Caaentino,  to  wht>m  he  entntsted  the  care  of 
■  Giovanni  and  Angelo :  the  former  died  young,  after 
great  promiae  as  a  [laintcr. 
MM  Qaddi  excelled  in  colour,  and  generally  in  tlio 


technical  practice  of  the  period «  vhidi  ippeiunt  to  have  bom 

thoroughly  established  in  bia  time.  He,  however,  executed 
severaT  CTeat  works,  especially  in  Santa  Croce,  where  he 
pointed  the  history  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross ;  but  they 
are  all  in  imitation  of  Giotto  and  his  ftither,  tliough  he  was 
inferior  to  both  in  expression  and  to  his  father  in  dt^igru 

He  executed  many  works  in  Florence  in  various  thurches ; 
and  he  visited  Venice  not  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  jjiiiutcr  but 
as  a  merchant  also.  He  established  a  commercial  house  tliere, 
together  with  his  sons,  and  realised  a  great  fortune  :  his  sons 
devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
died,  accorrling  to  Vasari,  aged  G3,  and  accordmg  to  Baldi- 
noeci,  in  1389 ;  but  if  he  died  at  that  age  the  date  can  scarcely 
be  correct,  if  the  fact,  as  implied  above,  is  true,  that  he  was 
young  when  his  fatlier  died. 

Angelo  left  two  distinguished  scholars,  Stefaao  da  Verona* 
and  Cennino  Cennini,  who  is  the  author  of  the  earliest  known 
treatise  on  jwinting — *  Trattato  dcUa  Pittura/  Rome,  1321  • 
it  was  written  in  1437. 

(Vasari,  Vite  de^  Piitori,  &c. ;  8peth,  Kunst  m  lialim; 
Rumohr,  Jtfiiietmche  Fonchuntjen.) 

GAERTNER,  JOHANN  ANDREAS.  Descended  him- 
self from  a  family  of  architect's,  this  Gaertner  claim*  notice 
both  OQ  account  of  hb  own  professional  talents,  and  as  htmsi 
the  father  of  the  present  celebrated  FaitmaicH  vok  GAsaxxxR 
(bom  at  Coblenzin  1792),  now  (1846)  chief  architect  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria^  and  who  has  adorned  Munich  with  some  of 
its  tmhlest  and  most  monumental  structurea. 

Though  we  speak  of  this  architect  (Friedrich)  merely  inci- 
dentally, not  biographical ly,  vet  as  the  optJortumty  offew  itself 
we  give  a  list  of  his  principal  buildings  down  to  1844,  via. : — 
The  Liidwigs-ktrche,  Bibliothek  or  Public  Library,  Univer- 
sity, Damenstiftj  Priester-Seminar,  Blinden-Institut,  Salzamt, 
the  Ludwig  Gate^  and  Fcldhernnshalle,  alt  at  Munich  ;  the 
Residenjt,  or  new  pmlace,  at  Athena ;  the  Bcfreiungshalle  at 
Kelheiin,  a  colossal  momimerit  of  rotunda  fono,  intended  to 
commemorate  tiic  lihcration  of  Germany ;  the  Palace  at  Wit- 
tclsbach  \  the  magnificent  Pump-room  at  Kii^ingeo,  and  the 
Pompeian  Hotise  at  Aacbaiienbtirg.  Contrary  to  cither 
Schiukel  or  Klcnze,  this  architect  chieJy  afl'ccts  the  Byzantine 
or  round-arch  style.  He  has  just  begun  to  publish  the  de- 
fiipis  of  his  buildings  in  large  folio  size^  but  as  yet  onlv  some 
of  the  plates  have  appeared  without  any  letter-prc«s,  and  with- 
out even  so  much  as  a  notice  to  say  whether  there  will  be  any 
at  all,  or  what  will  be  the  probable  extent  of  tlie  work. 

Jog  ANN  Airi>R£As  was  tne  son  of  a  former  Andreas,  a  Drct- 
den  architect  and  artist  of  considerable  reputation  in  the  early 
ptirt  of  the  Uat  century ;  and  was  the  nephew  of  Johann 
Gaertner,  a  dever  architect  of  the  same  peritKl  and  the  same 
place.  He  waa  born  at  Dresden  in  1 V 43,  and  was  at  first 
more  inclined  towards  the  military  nrofesaion  \  but  gomg  to 
Poland  he  was  induced  by  Count  Minilszek  not  to  give  up 
architecture  entu-ely,  but  ratlier  to  apply  himaelf  to  engineer- 
ing also^  and  ho  was  employed  by  tliat  nobleman  to  erect 
various  buildings  upon  his  estates.  Afkr  ttiat  he  viiitei! 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Puris,  in  which  last  capital  he  remained 
nine  years,  when  bo  was  invited  to  Coblenz,  to  finbb  tlie  Re- 
sident or  electoral  palaee  there.  He  next  entered  the  Mjrvice 
of  the  Prince-blshop  of  Wiipzburg,  being  glad  to  quit  Co- 
blenz (where  hi*  son  Friedrich  was  bom),  the  disLurbmices 
arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution  having  both  rendered^ 
that  city  an  insecure  place  of  abode,  and  cut  off  all  prfjspeet  of 
professional  employment.  He  erected  several  buildings  at 
Wurzburg,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  all  of  which  disolay 
sMiierior  talent  and  taste ;  among  others  the  tlieatri%  aud  re- 
storations of  tlie  Church  of  St.  Michael  at  WunEhurg,  and 
Count  Sehiinbora's  chl-teau  at  Gaibach  ;  and  he  continued  to 
reside  at  Wurzhurg  after  political  changes  had  annexed  it  to 
liavaritt,  and  after  he  himself  had  been  nomiimtwl  as  u  Bava- 
rian  architect,  for  he  did  not  remove  to  Munieh  till  1«04, 
when  he  had  been  api>ointed  Uofbauinlendunt  there.  He 
did  not  however  find  oiJcncd  to  him  in  that  capital  the 
ctdarg*H^l  scope  for  the  display  of  his  abilitici  which  ho  had 
promised  himself,  for  of  the  Vttrioua  d«lipi  which  he  pro* 
duceiJ,  scarcelv  any— none  of  tlie  mora  Important  onca^ — were 
adopted  for  execution.  Toward*  the  elose  of  his  life  he  fcdt 
tiie  disapiKiintment  so  bitterly,  tliul  init4»d  af  >eiectjng  hi» 
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best  designs  and  publishing  them  as  a  »ncm©ria1  of  hist  taleTit<?» 
htt  dcslroyt'l  them  with  his  own  hands,  us  if  to  prevent  others 
from  avaihng  tliemselvtis  of  tlic  ideas  which  he  had  been  ablci 
to  work  out  only  upon  paper.  From  this  cireuriLStanee  it  may 
be  hiferred  that  he  fek  protracted  life — and  he  did  not  die  till 
laSGj  when  he  was  in  liis  eighty -third  year— to  be  attended 
^vith  other  penalties  than  those  annexed  to  old  agt\  C<?uld 
he  have  foreseen  how  much  more  prosperous  a  career  was 
r**served  for  his  son,  he  would  prolydbly  have  borne  his  own 
tlisappciinttnent5  with  lam  ioipatienee  of  temper, 

GA'GEA,  a  genua  of  plants  bcdong-ing-  the  nahiral  order 
Liliaeeaj,  and  the  tribe  Asfihodeleas.  It  has  a  j)enanth  of 
5  |Kitent  loaves,  thesfatnien  adhering  to  th<i  base  of  the  perianth  ; 
the  anthers  erect^  attaehed  by  their  bases.  The  flowers  of 
the  species  arc  corymlwse  or  umbel  late. 

G.  Inten  (the  Ornithogahim  hxteum  of  many  botaniati)  has 
the  radical  leaves  usually  solitary,  linear-laiieeolate,  flat  ;  the 
bracts  2,  opjwsite  ;  the  [jed uncles  umbellate,  simple,  sflabrous  \ 
the  segments  of  the  perianth  oblong,  obtuse  ;  the  bulb  ovate, 
solitary.  The  stem  of  this  plant  is  about  sii  inehej  high,  and 
shorter  than  the  letives,  It^  flowers  are  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  England  and  Scotland  in  woods,  but  is  a  rare  plant. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  on  the  Alps  in  Swit7jer- 
land,  Koch  dt^scribes  ten  speeies  of  this  genus  as  natives  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 

(Babington,  Manual  of  British  Botany ;  Koch,  F7ora  G^r- 
manka,) 

GAlLLONrLLA.,  one  of  the  abundant  infxisorial  fossils 
of  Franzenlmfl  in  Bohemia, 

GALANl'NO,  the  name  by  which  Baldassare  Aloisi  h 
j^nerally  known.  He  was  kim  at  Bologiia  in  1578^  was 
educated  in  the  schocjl  of  the  Carracei,  and  Ix^canie  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Italian  portrait  [minters  :  he  h  some- 
times calleti  tlie  Italian  Vaudyelc.  He  practised  chiefly  at 
Rome.  Galanino  was  also  a  very  able  historiad  jMiinter  and 
a  skilful  etcher:  he  dieii  in  !638, 

(Baglione,  Vtte  de  Piitori^  &e. ;  Malvasia,  Felsuia  Pit- 
triet;  Bartsch,  Peintre  Grm^itr,) 

GALASHIELS,     [Selkirkshire,  P.  C] 

GALEOPSIS,  from  yaXrj,  a  *  weasel,*  and  oi|firj  *  sight/ 
'  aspect,'  the  moutli  of  the  corolla  gapinp;  like  that  of  a  weasel, 
a  ^enus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Labiatic  or 
Lamiaceiie.  It  has  the  anthers  approaching  in  poirs,  oppo- 
site cells  bursting  by  two  valves  transversely  ;  the  up[)er  lip  of 
the  corolla  arched,  mxd  the  lower  lip  tliree  lobed^  u!ieL|ual, 
with  two  teeth  on  its  upj>er  side  ;  a  tubular  5-toothed  calyx, 
with  ec|nal  teeth,  or  the  two  upper  ones  longest.  The  nuts 
are  rounded  at  tire  end.  The  aiieciea  of  this  genus  are  annual, 
divaricately  bmnched,  erect  herbs  imd  rarely  decumbent  at  the 
Iiase.  The  flowers  mr  red  or  cream -tx>Ioured,  or  varied  with 
both  these  colours.  Thb  genus  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
the  f)eculiar  tbrmatiou  of  its  anthers,  which  diflers  from  any 
other  of  the  Labiatfe, 

G.  ochroleucftf  the  crRam-Polonrcd  Hemp  Nettle,  has  a 
softly  pubescent  stem  with  defiexed  hairs,  not  thickened 
!>elow  tlie  joints,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  clothed 
with  soft  villi  on  both  sorfaee^.  The  calyx  is  shaggy  and 
glandular,  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  deeply  cut.  This 
species  is  found  in  the  sandy  eom-ficlda  of  Mi^fdle  Eurojw, 
and  also  in  England  and  Wales.  The  floweni  arc  of  a  pde 
yellow  or  cream  colour,  and  bloom  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August. 

G,  iadanmn^  the  red  Hemp  Nettle,  is  distinguished  by 
havinir  the  uoirer  Itu  of  the  corolla  slie-htlv  notched.     It  is  a 


GALILEO,  A  short  time  after 
F,  C,  WHS  published,  there  aiipcarwi  is  § 
Catholic  puldication^  the  '  Dublin  Review*  (< 
v.  pp.  72-11 G),  a  controversial  article  unit 
interference  of  the  Inquisition.  This  Wth 
cited,  and  seems  to  be  considered  by  miq 
Engli^^b  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics  «  i 
to  the  account  usually  given.  We  shall  hm 
the  niain  assertions,  and  the  question  whic^ 

We  have  already  [Motjoit  of  thw  Eix 
pressed  our  opinion  of  the  use  which  is  miie 
by  Protestants:  and  we  repeat  thut  CttHMii 
right  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  lU 
upon  OS  a  high  compliment  to  tbe  autfiorit)r 
many  centuries  possessed  the  power  of  d 
more  on  every  day  of  every  year.  TImt  ^ 
ing  was  disgraceful  to  the  parties  eonesiNii 
mitted  even  by  Catholics ;  but  the  queftioot 
has  not  been  fairly  handled  by  Protestants,  ~ 
parties  can  claim  to  be  the  representatiTesofl 
declares  itself  infallible  in  matters  of  faith. 
of  Gidileo*8  trial  depends  upon  its  conneiiott 
tion  ;  and  party  zeal  has  mixed  up  with  it  i 
cushion  ujwn  the  character  of  the  proceedinj 
motives  of  those  who  originated  it.  Englii 
well  to  remember,  with  regard  to  the  latter  | 
Star-Chamber  and  the  astronomy*  of  the  Ad 

Even  in  Italy  the  defence  of  the  In<jtiisiti< 
and  openly  given  up  by  many.  l^itnen 
silence  of  the  account  of  Galileo,  in  the  *EV 
illu«tri  Toscani,'  Lucca,  1772,  taken  frtmi 
Milan  periodical*  the  declaration  of  Frisi  (1 
*  the  imagination  is  horrified,  and  the  virtxKxts 
shudders,'  at  the  Imimiagc  applied  to  Galile 
passed  upon  him ;  ami  that  of  Fabbroni  (Pisi 
IS  better  to  be  silent  upon  the  detaib  thni  h{ 
to  increase  the  horror  which  every  rirttKHis  ifl 
against  the  injustiec  of  that  time.''  And  thear 
lin  Review  styles  the  Inquisition  *  superlativd 
more  mild  and  sptunng  of  human  life  in  ISl 
mild  than  supcrlotivelv  cruel. 

That  the  Boman  Church  decided  agmost  i 
has  been  gcnemlly  atflirmed  by  Protestant 
Catholicii,  we  believe  with  justice.  But  1 
which  claims  infallibility  in  essential  matt 
local  tribunals^  the  office  of  which  was  tin 
heresy,  to  pronounce,  and,  as  it  turns  ooi 
wronffly,  upon  a  question  of  astronomical  fM 
verwilly  admitted.  Nevertheless,  CTcn  thia 
gether  by  the  author  of  the  article  before  ua 
of  the  matter  is  as  follows — That  Galileo,  i 
tent  with  supporting  tbe  Copemiean  doctrine  i 
it  was  open  to  him  to  do,  persisted  in  invadj 
admitted  to  be  the  prerogative  of  tbe  cbui 
that  the  sacred  Scriptures  could  be  tnterprd 
lemy  and  for  Copemjcus ;  and  this,  in  spile  I 
warnings,  that  he  must  confine  himself  to  *<| 
system,'  and  writing  *  as  a  mathematician, 
hypothesis,*  That  when  the  first  attempt  wai 
in  1615  (which  was  rejected  by  the  Inquisil 
ality),  as  nmch  licence  as  the  above  wa*  disd 
as  given  to  all>  That  the  prohibition  of  16 
write  in  favour  of  the  Copemiean  doctrine,  i 
to  Galileo  onlv.  not  to  otners.  and  was  broo^ 
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tncpelj  cited  in  the  preamble  of  the  senience,  i 
there  to  be  taken  ns  anything  but  rciiipitulaition, 
1  hereticaJf  in  the  proteedincs  uf  the  Ijiquisi- 
t  curies^  and  that  even  atfeaces  against  luomts 
apart  from  all  doctrine,  must  be  styled 
)  that  court  ean  assume  jurisdiction. 
re  are  the  following^  assertions,  1^  That  any 
f Galileo,  reytraioed  for  hia  owti  misconduet)  was 
teach  the  earth's  motion  as  true^  provided  he 
slf  to  philosophyt  and  let  theology  alone.  2^ 
lition  pronounced  no  ofiinion  upon  the  truth  of 
3,  That  it  pronounced  no  opinion  ujwn  the 
nine.  We  deny  each  of  these  positions, 
reasons,  which  we  shall  brin^  forward, 
\  deny  that  much  has  been  stated  which,  when 
dined  (for  articles  in  reviews  do  not  deal  in  reler- 
id  probably  establish  the  fact  that  the  prohibition 
i  mainlv  due  to  the  injudicious  ardour  with  which 
the  theoloi;ical  tjuestion.  Nor  do  we  deny 
duct  of  the  philosopher  was  weak  and  ungrateful 
isito  the  mouth  of  the  wronphcjided  pcrsomig;e  of 
the  ari^ments  urged  to  him  in  [lersonal  confer- 
\  benefactor  Urban,  with  a  hint  that  they  came  from 
All  parties  admit  that  it  wa«  the  irritation  of 
thia  conduct  which  led  to  the  tinal  proceeding, 
^r  the  preceding^  assertions.  There  were^  at 
ton,  three  distinct  modes  of  maintaining  a 
u>  a  mathematical  hypothesis,  ossuminfr  it  not 
suiEcient  to  explain  phenomena,  and  leaving 
ehood  aside,  or  even  implymg  the  latter,  Se- 
tnith,  hut  without  any  relerenre  to  the  Scrip- 
it  by  arguments,  and  implyinjer  that  if  the 
aasert  the  contrarj^  there  must  be  something 
jupiraeiits,  but  that  if  the  latter  really  amount 
ion,  then  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
es  them  assert  tlie  contrary,  must  be  wrong. 
aa  absolute  truth,  confirmed  by  reason  and  Scrijj- 
In  the  article  we  arc  examining,  the  first  and 
fliese  modea  are  confounded :  and  it  is  thought  that 
warned  off  the  tliird  mode,  and  told  to 
a  raatbematidan  and  by  way  of  hypothesis/  and  to 
EDielf  to  *  demonstration,*  he  was  left  with  permis- 
I  the  second  mode.  This  Is  not  correct*  but  tlie 
a  natural  one.  We  have  already  seen  [Dicmon- 
I  P,  C]  that  demonstration,  as  applied  to  physical 
I,  meant  only  explanation  :  and  ihut  it  could  be  said 
Be  hypothesis  might  give  true  demonstration ;  that 
he  shown  lo  be  capable  of  accounting  for  pheno- 
'o  leani  how  matters  stood  in  the  present  case»  we 
:  to  the  words  of  the  authorities.  Of  these  there 
,  the  Inquisition^  which  took  cognizance  of  the  acts 
at,  and  me  Congregation  of  the  Index,  which  cx- 
id  censured  their  boolts,  la  one  and  the  same  year 
m  former  silenced  Galileo,  the  latter  condemned  the 
I:  of  Copernicus,  and  the  writings  of  his  followers. 
^'  whidi  condemns  them  calls  the  doctrine  of  the 
*  false,  and  altogether  contrary  to  Scripture.' 
.«.je  prohibits  not  only  the  work  of  Foscarini, 
ivours  to  show  that  tlic  cloctrine  is  not  contrary  to 
it  also  that  of  Copernicus,  which  does  not  touch 
of  tlicology.  This  is  plain  enough,  but  wo  can 
I  plainer.  Four  years  after  (1620),  the  same 
of  the  Indei,  finding  that  the  work  of  Co|jemicus 
alight  alterations  lie  made  to  sfjcak  the  language  of 
published  the  corrections  under  which  they  would 
oe  read.  We  put  a  few  sentences  of  the  work 
the  alterations  dictated  by  authority  :  — 
Correction  required. 
It  matters  nothing  whether 
the  earth  he  taken  as  the  centre 
[remembiT  that  the  word  cen- 
tre in  those  days  intplied  im- 
moveability]  or  not,  as  Ikr  as 
solving  the  phenomena  of  ct?- 
lesti:d  motions  is  contx^med* 

Since  then  we  assume  the 
motion  of  the  earth 


us. 

(of  the  mo- 
)  is  not  yet 
to  be  de- 
Any  means. 


I  not 


then  there  I*  nothm^ 
the  motion  of  the 


_,  triple  motion  of  the        On   //«r  h^poiftesis  of  the 
eadiDg  of  a  chapter),     triple  motion  of  the  earth, 
three  stars  (the  earth        Omit  ihe^e  words,  because 
^\  thu  earth  is  not  a  aUiT,  as  Co- 

l>eraicus  omkcs  it  lo  be. 


This  surely  wilt  settle,  in  reasonable  minds  of  all  pemiasions, 
the  t|uestion  how  much  is  permitted  to  a  person  spesaking  as  a 
mathematician^  and  by  way  of  hyiK>thesis.  If  Coperoicu*  say 
the  earth  is  a  ftar  [a  word  implying  motionL  the  cardinals 
strike  it  out:  if  that  it  may  be  so,  they  alter  it  mtoa  professed 
assumption  for  purposes  of  calculation.  How  indeed  could 
they  allow  nikti  proitihet  on  an  opinioQ  described  by  thern^ 
selves  as  DiviruB  Scripturm  onrnmo  adoersanttinf  For  the 
documents  cited  see  Riccioli,  Almag.  Nov.^  lib.  ix.  sect,  iv. 

Next,  as  to  the  assertion  that  the  Inquisition  pronounced 
no  opinion  on  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  The  two  projiosi- 
tions,  affirming  both  its  falsehood  and  heresy,  were  drawn  up, 
it  is  said,  by  the  qualificators  or  qualifierSf  inferior  otlicers  of 
the  courts  and  not  the  court  ilsdf.  This  is  a  strange  argu- 
ment, and  to  make  it  relevant  it  must  be  shovTi  that  the 
declaratory  power  of  the  Inquisition  wjis  lodgc*d  in  its  infe- 
rior officers,  and  not  in  its  judges.  If  the  tribunal  were  so 
constituted,  it  matters  nothing  to  the  point  in  question ;  for 
the  qualifiers  did  declare  against  the  doctrine,  that  Is,  the 
court  did  pronounce  a  decision  in  its  usual  form  and  manner, 
and  we  assert  nothing  more.  All  that  was  done  in  any  other 
case  was  done  in  this  one.  But  in  point  of  fact,  it  will  be 
found  tliat  the  qualifiers  are  only  the  assistants  of  the  judges  \ 
and  the  voluntary  adoption  of  their  conclusions  hy  the  cardi- 
nals makes  those  cardinals  themselves  t)ic  responsible  parties. 
But  further :  it  is  not  true  that  the  final  sentence  of  lo33  did 
no  more  tlian  state  the  theses  of  the  Qualifiers  as  recapitulation 
of  the  proceedings  of  1616,  The  defence  before  us  asserts 
that  the  Inquisitors  *  did  not  at  all  trouble  themselves  with 
considi-^ring  the  truth  or  falsehood,  the  innocence  or  poison,  of 
the  opinion  asserted.*  To  this  let  the  sentence  itself  reply  : 
— *  And  that  this  pernicious  doctrine  might  be  altogether  re- 
moved, and  might  not  further  creep  in,  to  the  great  injury  of 
Catholic  tnith^  a  decree  emanated  from  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index,  by  which  the  books  which  treat  of  this 
doctrine  were  prohibited,  and  the  doctrine  itself  was  dcchu-ed 
false,  and  altogether  contrary  to  Scripting.  But  since  a  book 
has  appeared  at  Florence  in  the  past  year  (1632),  of  which 
the  inscription  shows  that  you  [Galileo]  were  its  autfior,  the 
title  being  Dialogs  &c.,  and  whereas  the  sacred  Congregation 
has  come  to  know  that  since  the  printing  of  tluit  work  the 
falstj  opinion  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  has  incrcosed  more 
and  more  from  day  to  day,  the  said  hook  was  diligently  consi- 
dered/ S:c.  And  in  the  recantation  Galileo  is  made  to  say 
that  the  opinion  of  the  earth's  motion  is  false  and  heretical, 
and  that  he  abjures  and  detests  tluit  error  and  heresy.  It  thus 
appears  that  there  are  four  parties  who  declare  the  doctrine 
false  and  heretics! — the  qualifiers,  the  Inquisitors,  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index,  and  (perforce)  Galileo  himself. 

Next,  as  to  the  question  whether  the  Inquisition  declared 
the  doctrine  heretical.  That,  as  far  as  its  authority  cxtendeLl, 
and  in  its  own  usual  seme  and  mcaiung  of  the  word,  it  did 
do  so,  is  clear  enough  from  what  precedes.  But,  as  may  be 
supposed,  a  general  word  which  btdongs  to  an  extensive 
system  of  law  has  many  uses.  The  arpunent  about  tlie  stylus 
curidb  seems  to  us  unanswerable.  In  our  Court  of  King*s  Bench , 
fieaeeful  persons  are  adjudged  to  have  done  many  things  by 
force  and  arms,  because  the  court,  originally  instituted  for 
matters  connected  with  tlie  King*s  oeace,  had  no  other  way 
of  widening  its  juriMliction  for  the  relief  of  the  sulijcet,  except 
by  interpreting  one  class  of  injuries  afier  artother  as  acts  of 
violence.  The  Inquisition,  instituted  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy,  and  having  no  choice  but  to  determine  all  causes  sent 
before  it  by  the  Foj>e  (as  was  that  of  Galileo),  was  as  tnucli 
comfMjlled  by  its  forma  to  consider  every  i>oifit  with  nominal 
reference  to  heresy  and  orthodoxy^  as  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  decide  actions  for  breach  of  ctm tract,  on  a  sup- 
position of  money  detained  by  force,  Whetlser  the  maxim  of 
our  law—injictione  juris  semper  suJbsisttt  irquitiu — tun  be  a]i- 
plifd  to  tlie  Office  called  Holy;  whether  the  high  authority 
which  Catholics  reckon  to  l>e  infallible  when  it  <Ajf*  pro- 
nounce a  decision  was  not  culpably  nejfligcnt  in  withholding 
its  fx>wer  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  in  allowing  an  inferior 
tribunal  to  assume  the  function  of  interpretation  which  it 
asserts  to  belong  peculiarly  to  itseJf— are  questions  on  which 
Catholics  themselves  are  likely  enough  to  bo  divided  in 
opinion.  But  however  this  may  be,  to  require  them  to  admit 
that  their  chuR-h  has  decided  against  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
as  a  matter  of  faith,  and  in  its  anerted  Infallible  cliamcter,  it 
to  ask  them  to  yield  more  than  the  opponents  of  the  disputeil 
doctrine  cvnr  thought  they  cotdd  claim  as  having  b«  en  done 
for  tliem.  On  this  poiut  we  can  cite  a  nKJ«t  unwilling  coi« 
tcm[iorurj^  witness^  Fromond  of  LouvaiDj  whose  *  Autarista 
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dms,*  wTitten  ©j^rainst  tlie  motion  of  the  earth ,  was  puhliflheil 
fit  Antwerp  in  1631.  Fromond  was  a  Yery  zealous  Cuthohc, 
ftn  ardent  ODponeiit  of  the  Cof>emican  doctrine,  and  ii  finn 
tjeliever  in  the  fact  of  the  sacred  writers  huTins^  intended  to 
declare  the  stability  of  the  earth.  One  of  his  cmpters  h  thus 
headec],  *  Is  the  Copeniiean  opinion  now  to  bo  held  heretical  V 
This  of  Itself  is  something,  for  it  jj  to  be  Tememfsert^l  that 
the  work  had  parsed  throupfh  the  hands  of  the  united  censure 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  and  the  ecelesiastieaJ  authorities. 
What  would  these  examiners  have  said  to  a  work  on  the 
Nieenc  Council  with  a  chapter  headed  *  Are  the  followers  of 
Arius  to  lit"  considered  as  heretics?*  But  to  nroeecd  i— 
Fromood,  who  wants  to  get  all  the  condemnation  tnat  he  can 
for  his  opponents,  begins  by  citing  Catholics  who  have  ex* 
pressed  opinions  on  the  snbieet :  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
mikl  the  censure  b,  even  of  tnose  who  w^rote  after  tlie  decree 
of  the  cardinals.  Tanner  says  the  opinion  is  ^  condntiined , 
and  cannot  any  longer  be  safely  held  ;■  Mersenne,  that  *■  any- 
one may  justly  think  it  rash,*  particnlarly  after  the  manner  in 
which  the  cardinals  have  expressed  themselves/  The  author 
goes  on  to  state,  with  a  slight^  hut  very  alight,  tone  of  re- 

F roach,  that  there  are  men,  lioth  learned  and  Catholic^  in 
taly,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  who  care  little  for 
the  opinion  of  the  cardinals,  and  who  sa?  that  the  power  of 
these  dignitaries  is  not  supreme  and  pontifical,  and  that  until 
this  last-named  power  is  exerted,  they  are  safe  and  not  within 
tlie  limits  of  heresy.  But  Fromond  doubts  whether  they  arc 
'safe  enough/  lie  points  out  that  Ihc  books  which  are  in 
the  Index  arc  rondcmniMl  (uccf>rding  to  the  bull  of  Sextus  V., 
which  model leri  both  the  Index  and  the  Inquisition  into  the 
form  which  thoy  had  when  Galileo  was  silenced)  by  the 
authority  of  the  fWfH\  expres^jly  delegatc<l  for  that  purpose; 
and  he  then  feels  justified  in  drawing  the  following  inference. 
*  If  says  he,  *  the  general  opinion  of  the  Catholics  of  our 
time  be  correct,  namely,  that  the  pope  speaking  e  cathetim 
cjinnot  err,  though  not  supported  by  a  genend  council^  then 
it  is  all  up  witli  Cofiernicus,  and  his  paradox  (to  use  a  gentle 
word)  appears  rash,  and  next  thing  to  heresy,  ay»  even  more/ 
Haviufj-  thus,  as  it  were,  made  his  utmost  point,  and  still  not 
pot  quite  as  far  as  heresy  infallibly  pronounced,  ho  cheeks 
niroself  thus  ;  *  This  is  what  a  Bcvere  judge  might  think.  But 
when  I  consider  how  circumspect  and  free  from  haste  |K>n tiffs 
generally  are  in  their  decrees  on  matters  of  faith  e  cathedm^ 
and  also  their  j>ractice  of  making  those  decrees  in  their  own 
names  and  not  in  tho«e  of  others,  and  since  Sextus  V.,  in  the 
diploma  which  estabriahed  the  fifteen  congregations  of  cardi- 
nals, eipresaly  says,  **  Of  those  decrees  which  relate  to  the 
dogmas  of  tlie  faith,  we  reserve  the  interpretation  to  our* 
selves"— it  seems  necessary  to  mitigate  tlie  censure  a  little, 
and  right  to  sujipose  that  the  authority  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Index  b  not  equal  ^  but  inferior,  to  that  of  the  pope/ 
He  ends  by  saying  that  though  the  Copemic^n  nas 
(unless  tlie  pojMi  should  otherwise  decide)  one  foot  inside 
the  door  of  heresy,  yet  lie  would  not  dare  to  pronounce  him 
an  open  heretic,  without  something^  more  express  from  the 
head  of  the  church.  The  bull  of  Sextus  V.,  as  we  sec»  con- 
tains an  express  limitation  of  the  {lower  of  the  several  tx»n- 
gregations  ;  and  the  language  and  arguments  of  Fromond 
(to  M'hom  we  might  join  otlier  writers,  hut  not  of  so  satis- 
factory a  character,  as  being  themselves  Copernicans)  prove 
that  this  renunciation  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  this  decWation 
that  tlie  asserted  infallible  [>ower  never  showed  itself,  is  no 
subterfuge  of  modem  Romanists,  but  was  the  argument  of 
the  time  when  Galileo  was  under  the  ban  ;  was  held,  among 
otljera,  by  a  distinguished  opponent  of  the  Copemican  doctrine, 
the  \'^Ty  lust  jierson  who  was  likely  to  have  had  any  bias 
towards  such  reasoning ;  and  wai  allowed  to  pass  a  strict 
censorship  of  the  press. 

But  not  only  do  Catholic  writers  thus  express  themselves, 
but  contempoj-ary  Protestant-s,  the  most  staunch  opponents  oi" 
Romef  accept  tlie  interpretation.  Thus  Bishop  XVilkius,  a 
decided  Puritan,  writing  in  1640,  after  stating  that  some  in- 
dividuals, as  Serrarius,  expressly  condemn  the  Copemican 
doctrine  as  a  heresy,  proceeds  as  follows:  *  And  since  him,  it 
hath  bin  called  in  [question  ?]  by  two  Sessions  of  the  Car- 

•  Thl«  word  nwh,  tenarartm^  fi  of  gtMt  forw.  It  hftd  a  trthnical  meuiiitiiff, 
and  was  canfixntty  uied  U  t]ie  time  of  «Mrb  we  irtife,  m  for  iwiitht  we  know  ]t 
nifty  be  now^  «»  ikr\  epitln?t  distinctive  of  an.  olTenc*  minor  to  hpreiy*  Accfurd- 
inffly  when  ■  prieat  ityle»  tUfl  opinion  MjfA,  it  U  to  1*  Infturwl  thai  lie  would 
r»*iujw  to  «y  It  MTU  h^Tttietd:  juit  m,  h»iurin^  a  Uwyer  rail  an  oWnniM  man- 
»latg|hter,  wp  nhouLLl  auppoae  nim  to  deny  tlmt  it  unmuntpd  to  murder.  f?o 
Oiat,  wli«n  MenM*iiii«  atia)in«t  a»  onlv  ttmer&riam  that  which  the  t^mi  of 
which  h«  la  tp^akinj;  had  pninoiirieed  JtUtmit  etjbrmalit^  karffttcum,  he  limit* 
th9  jxmvt  of  Out  conrt  id  ti«  n&wisanDff  w  Fromoiid  dldl,  thouj^h  more 


dinals  as  being  an  opinion  bath  afaoiidMlA 
th(^rofore  likewi«o  doo  they  ptniiili  it^  \^  Qii«^| 
fenders  of  it  into  the  Pope's  tniOBt  PHrgilaiii,  i»i 

by  yet  neither  these  CoanceU,  nor  my  (iktDmi^ 
them,  have  proceeded  to  such  a  panmptum  osmH'^^ 
to  conclude  it  a  hcresic  ;  fearing*  jMST^api^  ka.  i 
CJiami nation,  and  the  diacoverte  of  tatan  I 
bee  an  undeniable  Truth,  it  might  redound  id  iij 
their  church,  and  it§  infallibilitie.* 

It  is  moreover  to  be  remembered  ihtt  (k 
even  the  Congregation  of  the  Indei,  ««  t 
incompetent  to  legislate  for  the  faith  of  til 
There  was  nothing  in  what  was  done  by  the 
the  SimniFb  Inquisitors  from  declaring  in  fki« 
ifsnch  had  been  their  pleasure;  and,  m  fjfl, 
the  Spanish  Index  of  1667  in  vain  fbrtikr 
nicu«,  though  «ome  of  his  followers  arc  b  the 

Lastly,  if  we  remember  the  ooni 
existed  in  the  Roman  world  as  to  ^ 
emanating  from   the  Roman  See  alone, 
council,  we  shall  see  tliat  it  would  have  bMO 
that  a  |>opc  should  have  nused  this  qncstioa  m 
and  Germany,  upon  a  matter  which  nugfat  9iajki\ 
againet  him  by  absolute  demonstration.   Tir*  ^' 
it  as  a  special  Providence  that  the  Omnch  n 
commit  itself;  and  we  apprehend  that  mogtBiiai 
will  be  of  his  opinion,     Hut  they  muft  adjnit, « 
had  to  do  in  many  other  casea,  that  their  mfMj 
his  power  in  a  most  unworthy  manner,  aod  hmit 
were  the  subsenient  creatures  of  his  trritatfd  ' 
testants,  on  the  other  band,  should  bewiire  hovtb^' 
the  general  argument  aguinst  the  infallibility  flf  IfJ 
church,  by  practically  owning  that  it  cannot k 
attacked  except   by   denying  to  those  who 
right  to  be  the  interpreters  of  the  feaac  in 
their  own  words. 

Though  we  differ  entirely  from  the  artide  u  Al 
Review,'  the  substance  of  which  we  hare  tnnnij 
right  to  say  that  we  find  in  it  a  large  qttsntitf  di 
information,  put  together  in  a  manner  whicfa 
hi  hi  Is  the  under  current  of  favour  which  was  I 
the  doctrines  of  Copernicus,  when  its  tm] 
began  to  mix  theological  nith  their  physical 
wc  intended  this  comment  to  be  a  biographii 
have  bad  to  make  use  of  its  details  {  and  we 
glad  to  see  tlie  numerous  interesting  dtationi  fW 
tains  worked  into  truer  historj-,  supported  byfuflif: 
and  digniBed  by  milder  language  towards  oppdMBlk 

GA'LIUM  (from  WXa,  *  milk/),  a  gcow  «f  i 
longing  to  tlio  natural  order  Galiacese  or  RubiMiih 
corolla  is  rotate,  4-parted  ;  the  fruit  dry,  nfil  owm  * 
calyx,   and  composed  of  2  indehiseent  1-sceN 
The  species  are  branched  herljs  with  ^-ariabli? 

G.  cntciatunif  Crosswort,  has  elliptic  oblong' 
four  in  a  whorl;   the  flower's  talks  lateral, 
teattKl ;    terminal  fertile  flowers,   mostljr  i -. 
fmit'Stidks  deflexed,  and  the  fruit  smootn»     It  ii 
Europe,  and  is  commonly  found  ia  Great  Brltm, 

G,  mdlnrfQ^  Great  Hedge-bedstraw,  or  \SM  MiW 
aTj<iut  S  leaves  in  a  whorl,  ihay  are  lanceolitf^flfi""^ 
obovale-oblong ;  the  margins  rough  with  prtAk* 
forw  ards  \  the  branches  of  the  panicle  msnyki^ 
lower  ones  spreading  horizontally ;  the  fruit  glsbn^  ^ 
species  is  a  native  almost  tliroaghout  Europe  iiw  ik 0^^ 
and  is  found  in  Britain*  The  flowers  arewhitf,^^ 
times  yellowish .  The  roots  are  creeping^  and  yid^ t'^T 
like  the  true  madder,  but  of  a  brighter  colour;  ^5, 
have  the  property  of  colouring  the  bones  of  aminili^  - 
feed  upon  them.  This  plant  has  been  cxtolW 
Jourdan,  the  director  of  tlie  hospital  at  Tarn  ia 
as  an  etfectual  cure  for  epilepy.  It  is  howcTcr  Is 
that  the  cases  he  details,  which  arc  certjunly  veiy 
will  not  justify  bis  reliance  on  this  remedy, 

G.  Hnriorium^  tlie  D^'^er's  Bedstraw,  hiM  mtOtA 
stems  5  linear  obtuse  leaves,  scabrous  on  the  margia 
elongatiHl,  axillary,  terminal,  and  niafiy-6ow€f«d 
The  corolla  has  4  obtuse  lobes,  and  the  fmit  b 
glabrous.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Nortli  Kmnt^fX  *■  , 
marshy  places^  especially  in  Canada  and  NewfoiwdMl Jj 
also  found  in  the  b  traits  of  De  Fnea»  hi*  veiy  iwtf*f  ^ 
to  G.  Irififhtm^  but  is  distinguished  by  the  f tcmi  bei^l  <■*■ 
and  the  flowers  always  4-parted* 

G.  pr/lustrej  a  naiive  of  Great  Britain,  neatly  tti^ 
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when  th«  leaves  arc  more  numerous  thiui 
ft  is  mid  that  from  the  roots  of  this  plant  the  Indkns 
ic»  red  dye  with  which  they  colour  their  featlicra  and 
Bdil5  of  their  dress. 

t^ntrumak^  the  Northern  Bedstraw,  hav  erect  tetra* 
CMHh  items ;  oh) oner  Ianei;otale  leaves,  4  in  a  whorl. 
;  if  beset  with  hookeft  brijtf^  ;  the  Sowers  are  name- 
^  a  milk-white  colour.  The  Cree  women  use  the 
^is  }>lant  lo  dje  red.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Amenca, 
[i  lakfsa  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
"VBM,  I^ies*  Bedatraw,  or  Cheese- rennet,  is  distin- 
»y  havuig  its  leaves  about  8  in  a  whorl ,  tlnear-ftota- 
b  revolutc  marpins^  channelled  above,  downy  ben<«ith. 
"era  in  numerous  Email  dense  panicles  of  a  golden 
ftlour.  On  loose  jandy  soils  the  flowers  ore  some- 
itary  and  the  stems  much  more  branched^  but  a^rree- 
tlier  respects  with  this  specioi.  It  is  a  native  of 
nd  Siberia^  in  meadows,  woods,  and  amonp'  bushea^ 
>und  in  Britain  very  commonly  in  dry  soils.  The 
I  flowers  of  this  plant  have  been  used  in  tiie  cheese 
Bar  the  purpose  of  curdling  milk,  and  also  for  colour- 
iiathiolus  says  it  produces  an  agreeable  flavour  and 
m  cbecso  *  eat  sweeter.'  The  French  formerly  used 
libe  the  flowers  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy.  The  roots 
Ticb  red  dye^  supenor  in  colour  to  madder.  It  was 
;  one  time  as  a  substitute  tbr  the  true  madder^  Rtthia 
Ii  but  the  roots  are  too  small  to  render  iu  eulturo 

k^liis  plant  seems  to  be  the  yahov  of  Dioa- 
M,  the  common  Goose-gra^,  or  Cleavers,  has 
IB  oght  leaver  in  a  whorl ;  they  are  linear-lanceo* 
k  IBirginal  prickles  pointing  backwards;  axillary 
id  iNduncles ;  reflex(>d  granulated  fruit.  It  is  a  native 
Ht  the  whole  of  Europe,  north  of  Asia,  and  North 
,  ID  hedges,  fields,  anfl  most  cultivated  places ;  it  is 
ifi  Great  BHlain,  This  plant,  according  to  Burnett, 
lAilly  call  Of!  by  the  Greeks  Phiianthropoij  as  the^ 
I  the  readiness  with  which  it  cleaves  to  our  habili* 
'%  love  of  the  human  species.  A  mechanical  cause 
revt^  ftilly  account  for  this  tendency.  It  is  thus 
qnired  the  names  of  Cleavers,  Catch -weed,  &c.,  and 
in^  a  favourite  food  or  medicine  of  geese,  that  of 
nn.  Dioscorides  relates  that  this  plant  was  used  by 
befrds  of  his  time  as  a  sieve  to  strain  milk,  and  Lin* 
b  OS  it  is  still  made  use  of  in  Sweden  for  the  samo 
It  is  the  airapiyri  of  Theophrastus.  The  ei* 
jtiicse  of  this  herb  taken  in  doses  of  four  ounces  or  a 
of  a  pint  night  and  morning,  during  several  weeks, 
lo  be  a  very  beneieial  remedy  in  cutaneous  disor. 
d  ii  believed  by  the  country-people  to  be  a  puriiier 
lood  and  an  antiscorbutic.  The  seeds  have  a  corneous 
i»  Mid  when  roasted  have  been  used  instead  of  colieo, 
not  aware  that  they  have  been  analysed,  but  it  is  not 
ble  that  they  contain  a  principle  similar  to  cafleinc, 
bis  he  the  case,  they  would  form  a  valuable  substitute 
9,  The  roots  of  this  specif  lilce  most  of  the  genus, 
ridi  rod  dye,  and  birds  that  feed  on  them  have  their 
ifed  with  the  colour.  Tim  roots  of  G.  tul^erosum 
Mioeous,  and  in  China  are  coltivated  as  a  dietetic 
eu  Louroiro  says  that,  when  boiled,  they  are  both 
IM  and  nutritious.  Don  enumerates  164  s]>eeies  of 
which  are  distributed  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
QHMW  mme  Bcdstraw  given  to  all  the  species,  b 
I  feth  to  itrtw^  antiently  ^Titten  straw.  Before  the 
Hon  of  modem  luxuries  beds  were  made  by  strewing 
bos  herbs,  and  doubtless  this  was  one  used  for  that 
and  \m&  thenf^  acquired  its  common  name.  These 
PB  very  c^asily  cultivated  and  propgated  \  they  will 
any  common  soil,  care  being  paid  to  tho  situations 
b  they  are  place<l^  which  sliould  as  much  resem- 
r  natural  positions  as  possible ;  those  brought  from 
and  bogs  should  have  n  moi^t  soil,  and  the  natives  of 
ciimatet  should  be  protected  during  tho  winter.  None 
are  worth  cultivation  unless  in   botanical 
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LERY,  a  name  of  distinction  given  to  a  room  citlier 

nt  of  its  extent  and  proportions,  or  to  one  or  more 

pecially  appropriat(?d  to  pictures  and  other  works  of 

p^atki  tGTut '  Gallery*  is  extonded  to  the  collcclioa 


itself,  witlimit  any  reference  to  the  building.  Thus  what  an- 
swers to  the  term  in  one  sense  may  not  in  the  other ;  or  it 
may  c(o  so  in  both.  In  architectural  language  a  room  can 
hanily  be  called  a  gallery  urdess  its  length  be  three  times  its 
width,  for  else,  though  as  a  room  it  might  be  considered  long, 
as  a  gallery  it  would  Ikj  short ;  therefore  if  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, it  wmdd  answer  to  the  character  of  a  hall,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Waterloo  Gallery  in  Windsor  Castle,  whereas  the 
adjoining  St.  George's  Hall,  might  more  appro prialely  be 
termed  a  gallery,  its  proportions  being  those  of  one  [\V  isd- 
SOB  Castle,  P,  C]  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Victoria  Gallery, 
in  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster,  will,  according  to  the 
architect's  own  admission,  be  'avowedly  a  hall,  and  not  a 
gallery,'  its  dimensions  being  100  feet  by  45,  consequently 
an  architectural  misnomer  has  been  intentionally  given  to  it. 
But  though  the  length  of  a  gallery  as  compared  with  its 
breadth  ought  not  to  be  less  than  what  his  been  stated,  it 
may  l>e  increased  to  any  extent  without  danger  of  excess, 
unless  the  gallery  should  thereby  be  rendered  far  too  pompous 
and  spacious  to  be  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  other  apartments, 
as  was  generally  the  case  in  Elizabethan  mansions.  The  pro- 
portion OS  to  height  in  galleries  is  regulated  solely  by  width, 
which  may  bo  nearly  equal  to  each  other,  the  height  being  a 
little  more  or  less  than  tho  breadth,  according  as  the  ceiling 
is  arched  or  flat,  because  the  height  being  the  same,  the  walls 
will  be  lower  in  tho  former  case  than  in  ihe  other.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  a  very  long  gallery  will  bear  to  bo 
somewhat  loftier  than  one  of  moderate  length ;  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  Ijonie  in  mind  that  the  height  must  not  bo 
such  as  to  occasion  the  eflect  of  narrowness  and  pro<luce  the 
proportions  of  a  mere  corridor.  Very  low  proportions,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  than  height,  or?  one  cnaracteristic  of 
galleries  of  tlie  ElijEalMithan  period,  so  much  so  that  some  of 
them  look  quite  depressed  by  their  heavy  flat  ceilings,  whereas 
halls  in  the  same  buildings  ira  frequently  dispro|K)rtionally 
high,  owing  to  their  occupying  two  ftoreyi  of  the  building, 
and  being,  besides,  soixketimes  not  twice  their  width  in 
length. 

There  is  hardly  anything  in  the  mterior  of  a  building  which 
lends  itself  so  readily  to  architectural  ettect  as  a  gallery,  since, 
if  it  at  all  answers  to  its  name,  there  will  at  any  rate  be  that 
of  lengthened  perspective  and  vista.  In  fact  the  very  name 
itself  excites  expectations  of  supenor  design  and  taste,  because 
rooms  of  the  kind  belong  to  the  luxuries  of  architecture  and 
are  rather  blended  for  state  and  display  than  for  ^ny  actual 
use  as  roomSi  except  od  extraordinary  occasbos.  Hence 
galleries  arc  by  no  means  common  even  in  spacious  and  sump- 
tuous mansions ;  consequently  it  very  rarely  happens  that  an 
architect  has  an  opportunity  of  exercising  liia  talent  ibr  interior 
design  u|wjn  what  nolds  out  so  much  scope  for  the  di-^play  of 
it ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  chief  reason  why  the  subject 
itself  is  so  slurred  over  in  professioual  treatises ;  for  it  cer- 
tainly does  lie  quite  out  of  tho  track  of  everyday  practice. 
Still,  in  itself  it  is  one  of  such  very  great  interest,  that  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  no  one  sboula  ever  have  thought  of 
giving  us  a  *  Recueil  et  Parallde'  exhibiting  the  princijial 
varieties  of  galleries. 

All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  indicate  aonie  of  the  pnn- 
cipal  varieties  with  regard  to  mere  matters  of  plan,  aection,  and 
lighting,  inde|K^ndcntly  of  style  and  decoration,  and  we  hanlly 
nee<i  say  that  tlje  value  of  these  latter  ia  greatly  enhance*!  hy 
tho  eflect  arising  out  of  the  first-mentioned  circumstances,  for 
great  taste  may  I>e  shown  in  the  embellishments  of  such  an 
apartment,  and  yet  its  general  design  may  be  exceedingly  com. 
mon-place,  so  that  though  it  majr  say  very  much  for  tho&e  who 
are  employed  to  give  the  flnishing  touches  to  the  architect's 
work,  It  may  say  nothing  at  all  for  the  architect  himself.  As 
far  as  plan  alone  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  calling  for 
remark  furtlier  than  what  has  already  been  touched  ujion  with 
resj>ect  to  proportions,  when  a  gallery  forms  a  single  uniform 
s{>aee  from  end  to  end.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  amipaumi 
pitms  i\mt  we  can  obtain  combinntwns  of  plan  ;  and  the  very 
tirst  step  towards  tlicM*  is  tho  usual  okxIl'  of  mca^lv  dividing 
the  room  into  three  comjiartments  by  means  of  cofunnis,  but 
which  is  practised  with  scarcely  any  variety,  the  numbt  r  of 
columns  Ijctween  the  centre  and  tho  end  spaces  of  the  plan 
veiy  rarely  exceeding  two,  and  there  being  as  rarely  a  de- 
cided oxprettion  given  of  division,  by  boldly  projecting  an/«- 
pier*  so  ai  to  contract  the  openings  between  the  several  com- 
l»flrinu»nts  of  the  plan,  and  tlicreby  define  these  latter  the 
more  distinctly.  Almost  the  only  variation  which  this  very 
simple  sort  of  division  of  plan  into  com|)artm<?nts  admits  of, 
arises  ^tn  the  propordona  of  Iho  respective  spaces,  and  the 
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ratio  which  thoy  bear  to  other ;  that  In,  Ew;cordingly  as  the 
end  romparttnents  are  shallower  or  deeper  in  themselves,  or 
are  either  deep  or  s^hullovv  in  conipartsoo  with  the  [irincipal 
division  of  the  room. 

The  next  step  approaching  to  ci>tn  hi  nation  of  plan  in  the 
simplest  form  of  it,  is  the  making  the  end  comjiartmefits  cur- 
vilinear, that  is,  either  semicircular  or  aegmcnluil  hut  other- 
wise of  the  same  width  as  the  rest  of  the  mom.  In  rt^gard  to 
the  mode  of  merely  dividing  off  the  ends  of  the  jtrallery  hy 
eolumns,  almost  the  only  other  matter  of  plan  calling  for 
obeer^ation,  is  that  rhe  door  leading  into  the  rotjm  is  almost 
invuriably  pkced  in  one  of  the  end  compartments,  hut  it 
s  hoy  Id  also^  if  at  all  praeticjihlc,  be  not  on  one  of  the  sides,  hut 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  tjecupy  a  centnd  position  there, 
the  entering  any  room  of  the  kind  at  one  angle  of  it»  being 
attendeti  with  a  disagreeable  awkward  effect,  for  we  ought  to 
advance  directly  forward  into  a  gallery,  and  behoW  it  before 
lis  in  its  full  expanse  instead  ot  mdlmif  into  it. 

We  now  come  to  those  combinations  where  the  plan  is 
dmded  into  distinct  comjiartments,  all  opening  into  each 
other,  instead  of  forming  a  suite  of  scfjarate  rooms.  In  gal- 
leries of  this  class  the  arrangement  is  u.?ually  a  triple  one,  and 
the  middle  division  or  body  of  the  gallery  is  almost  always 
considerably  larger^that  is^  longer  than  the  two  end  ones, 
besides  being  distinguished  in  other  respects,  whether  by 
greater  plainnt^  or  greater  richness  of  architecture,  or  by 
any  other  circuraatRnoe.  Accordingly,  an  almost  inexbaostihle 
fund  of  combinations  and  contrasts  thus  ojiens  itself  to  the 
architect ;  first,  as  regards  Pian^  there  may  be  more  or  less  of 
difference  and  contrast  l>etween  one  portion  of  it  and  another 
in  res[H:!Ct  to  shape,  size,  and  proportions ;  and  the  variety 
hence  obtainable  wil!  be  greatly  increased,  if,  instead  of  the 
entire  plan  being  of  the  same  width  throughout,  some  parts 
of  it  arc  wider  or  narrower  than  others.  Neither  is  this  all, 
for  similar  contrasts  and  combinations  hold  themselves  out 
with  regard  to  Section ;  since,  instead  of  being  of  uniform 
height  throughout,  some  parts  of  a  gallery  may  l>e  considerably 
loftier  than  the  rest^  whether  the  increased  height  be  given  to 
the  body  or  tJie  extremities ;  oeitlier  is  difference  of  height 
the  only  diili*rence  connected  with  section,  because,  the  height 
being  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  throughout,  some  of  tlie 
comfKtrtments  of  the  plan  may  have  flat  ceilings,  others 
vauke<!  ones»  And  again,  in  respect  to  liffhtitiff^  the  body  of 
a  gallery  may  be  lighted  entirely  from  above  through  a  lan- 
•  tern  or  other  skylight,  &c.,  while  the  extremities  are  lighted 
either  from  one  side,  or  by  a  window  at  each  end  of  the 
gallery  ;  or  ebe  the  opposite  mode  may  be  adopted  ;— 
matters  of  this  kincl  dcpenaing  u[K>n  local  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  the  general  plan  of  a  building. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  has  just  been  said  with  reference 
to  varieties  of  Plan  and  Section,  by  positive  instances  of  them, 
wc  will  tiike  merely  three  exampks  of  galleries,  which  all 
agree  in  consisting  of  three  divisions,  yet  in  every  otlier 
res  fleet  are  of  totally  difterent  character.  The  first  of  them, 
the  Statue-gallery  at  Ilolkham  (the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester) is  A  singularly  beautiful  though  by  no  means  a  par- 
ticularly splendid  interior,  or  one  remarkable  for  its  size,  the 
entire  length  being  only  108  feet.  It  consists  altogether  of 
two  octagons  (21  fei't  in  diameter)  and  a  centre  (50  feet  by 
21),  connected  together  only  by  an  open  arch  at  each  end^ 
80  that  the  body  is  almost  sliut  up  from  the  other  two  divi* 
sions,  more  especially  a^  although  opn  those  tu-dies  are  set 
back  within  trifntfte^,  or  large  semicircular  recesses,  whereby 
the  full  length  of  the  body  is  incrt*ased  to  fiO  feet.  Were  it 
not,  therefore,  that  the  whole  is  thrown  open  from  end  to 
end  without  any  separation  by  doors,  the  centre  would  of 
itself  hardly  constitute  a  gallery  in  tlie  strict  archi tectum! 
meaning  of  the  term,  nor  would  it  be  a  particularly  large, 
though  still  a  very  elegant  and  characteristic  room.  In  this 
example  tile  centre  one  b  the  lowest  of  the  three  divisions, 
its  height  being  23  feet,  while  that  of  the  octagons  is  32  feet, 
the  ceilings  of  the  latter  ftjoning  domes,  while  that  of  the 
centre  is  flat. 

The  gjdiery  at  Castle  Howard  (the  designs  of  which  were 
puhlifihed  by  its  architect,  the  late  C.  IL  Talham,  together 
with  those  of  the  Picturc-gallerv  at  Broekclsby)  is  of  quito 
different  character  from  the  ifolkhara  oue,  lor  the  centre 
division  of  it  is,  tliougb  mucJi  shorter,  of  greater  diameter 
than  the  other  two,  and  also  much  loftier,  it  being  an  oc^tagon 
of  38  feet,  and  of  the  same  height,  while  the  other  two  divi- 
sions are  each  60  by  24  feet,  mid  24  in  height.  The  three 
comparttncnts  of  the  plan  arc*  ci>nnertpd  into  one  gallery  by 
two  Bpadous  open  aictcs,    Tlie  etS^ecl  ^ould,  mi  doubt^  Wve 


been  greatly  enhanced  had  the  centnl  oetfi 
from  above  instead  of  from  one  of  itf  mAtk 
ample  is  the   Gallery  at  ShcJbiime  or  ] 
Berkeley  S<]mirc,  as  show  n  in  Adjim'*  (M^  1 
ever,  it  is  far  from  being  sads&ctorily  nptiiMi,l 
not  so  much  as  a  single  section  of  it.    Eavl|| 
sions  of  the  plan  are  very  nearly  equal  in  4«e,^ 
ones  being  rotundas  30  feet  in  oiajnctcr,  uidM 
30  feet  in  brcadili  by  only  8  feet  more  in  kaf^i 
however,  is  thrown  more  into  a  smgle  ipt 
case  in  the  two  preceding  instanoef,  the  < 
the  res|icctivc  jjortions  being  wider,  each  < 
of>en  intercolumns.    It  may  be  presoined  that  i 
are  lighted  from  above,  yet  whether  they  i 
anil  if  so,  in   what  way,  is  not  shown,  tlti 
press  information  would  certainly  not  have  \ 
fiunus  ;    on  the  contrary,  far  more  to  the  j 
trivial  matters  which  occupy  so  many  of  the  i 
work. 

These  few  instances  must  suffiee,  and  i 
serve  to  make  manifest  how  many  combii 
of  both  ])lans  and  sections  put  together),  anil 
variety  of  proportions  may  \k  nroducod*    To  V 
other  examples  would  not  be  aifficult ;  we  < 
fori  hear  ail  verting  to  Soano*s  '  Royal  GaUerj/  illl 
of  Lords  (which  will  now  shortly  disappeif),  %r 
of  no  great  siz^j— only  100  feet  in  ita  fiille*t  r^ 
by  20  feet,  exclusive  of  the  portion  cut  off  f 
one  end  as  a  vestibule  between  it  and  the  i" 
exceedingly  scenic  design  and   impressive  i 
with  ijcrspective  and  picturesque  effect,  thaq|M 
admitted  that  much  of  the  detail  is  in  Teiy|    * 
very  bad  taste.     For  much  of  its  character  i 
debted  almost  entirely  to  the   mode  of  lig 
arrangement  of  the  wmdows  and  lanterns,  indi 
coloured  glass  in  the  lanterns,  of  a  uniform  i 
shed  a  sunny  hue  over  the  architecture,    1 
very  great  play  of  outline  in  the  section,  the  \ 
of  the  gallery  beiJig  only  21   feet,  while  tint  < 
compartment  is  28,  which  is  further  increastd  to#l 
tambour  dome  with  eight  Ionic  colnmns,  loniilf  I 
peristyle  within  that  lantern  ;  of  the  smaller  lialBM 
two  other  compartments  of  the  plan  the  height  fi«^ 
is  31  feet.     Tlie  plan  also  is  marked  by  a  fom 
degree  of  play  and  variety,  for  each  of  the  end  < 
1ms  an  arched  recess  on  each  side  of  it, 
columns  on  each  side;  and  this  variety  and  c 
plan  and  section  render  it  impossible  to  sbovt 
]x;rs]>ective  drawing  otherwise  than  partiaUy  ii 
since  it  requires  to  l)e  looked  at  from  so  miny  i 
ferejit  points  of  view,  affording  as  it  doe»il 
effects  which  drawings,  even  when  they  are  1 
stood,  leave  it  to  the  imagination  to  shape  cot  I 
Differ  as  they  may  in  all  other  respects,  gJ 
one,  namely  in  forming  an  extended  linej  orifi. 
out  in  any  direction,  the  separate  parts  are  ifiM 
straight  lines.     We  are  aware  of  but  one  insttBflT* 
being  employed  for  the  plan  of  a  gallery,  and  H  !■ 
markablc  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  sinrularity  of  eiT^ 
particular  notice  here,  more  especially  as,  beskteb 
new  idea  in  itself,  it  is  capable  of  Ix'ing  further  i' 
a  variety  of  circumstances.     We  allude  to  the  G 
the  ColoMCuni  in  the  Regent's  Park,  which,  iiOtfM 
for  the  exhibition  of  sculpture  (1845),  form*  a  oott 
with  a  ])eristyle  of  twenty  columns  of  the  lontea 
many  rect^es  within  the  colonnade,  answering  to tbH* 
inter-coltimns,  except  tliat  two  of  those  spaf3et,(lttii' 
the  other  on  the  west  side,  are  made  use  of  fori  ^ 
whole  is  lighted  from  above,  through  the  fompi 
in  with  cut-glass)  between  the  ribs  of  the  roof,  ^ 
instead  of  exjianding  itself  into  a  dome,  beoottief  n 
in  consequence  of  the  cylindrical  mass  in  the  < 
plan,  and  which  may  be  considered  the  ofrc  of  tht* 
rising  up  through  what  would  else  be  a  dooie  CO^ 
entire  sjmce ;  and  in  like  mimncr,  were  it  not  far  W 
within  It,  t!iis  interior  would  be  merely  a  nHttfArf^ 
kind,  whereas  now  it  is  converted  into  one  tvfalK 
ferent  character ;  though  no  doubt  not  with  any ' 
in  the  first  instance  to  architectural  character  or  c&<*  ^ 
kind,  but  solely  in  conseciuence  of  ilie  indi?p<?fl«bfc«* 
of  carrying  up  a  staircase  in  the  very  centre  of  the  W 
the  platform  which  tlie  Panorama  is  viewrd  frwn.   *^' 
^  accordingly  sheer  necessity  which  origiaaliy  cffaytil?^  '* 
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^pt  a  peculiAnty  of  pliui  that  ha^  mum  Iwini 
Imed  to  accfiunt ;  and  l)e.s)iks  \mj\g  mummHtv 
Is  ttrchUectuml  Ixjauty,  ihls  ijaJlfry  is  excd> 
^ivecj  for  tfio  exhibition  of  eitiicr  sculpture  or 
lee,  lhoug:h  the  peristyle  i*  circular,  tlio  wall 
|e  a  jMjlygon  of  as  many  plunps  fl.s  ihere  are 
In  this  instance  twenty  :  and  by  \mmg:  so 
b|)iirate  eompartmeiits  or  groups,  pictures  may 
fetter  with  rrpard  to  some  sort  of  classification 
If  up  on  the  sidi^  of  a  longr  wuM  without  division 
om  end  to  end.  The  convex  j>art  of  such  a 
CoJ  plan  mijrht  in  like  manner  l>c  rendered 
|iig:inf?  plrinres—were  such  the  purpose  of  the 
^ing:  that  also  a  tirele  of  columns ;  the  colymris 
WR^entjaf^ed  or  attached  to  the  wall»  which  last 
of  as  many  separate  planes  or  fiat  suHaces  as 
Hd  ill  order  to  Veep  up  ijerfeet  symmetry  in  re- 
Oniniation  tlie  two  circles  might  be  so  profKir- 
Ither  that  the  larjrer  or  outer  circle  would  have 
limber  of  the  eohnrtns  on  the  circninlcrencc  of 
|e  or  cjlimier,  the  intercolnmns  IxMnp:  of  the 
loth  circles.  This  would  of  course  very  grcatlv 
ieterof  tlic  cylinder,  to  somewhat tiiore  than  half 
ft  circle  ;  eons(H]nently^  supjMisiufr  the  breadth 
ir  spec  between  tin?  two  concentric  circles  of 
Wne  same  a«  in  the  Clyptothcca  of  the  Colos- 
p  pkn  would  be  ETcatly  en  larked  ^  and  there 
liaa  fifty  feet  in  diameter  in  the  centre  of  it ; 
Wlery  thus  planned  the  rinff  or  out^r  portiou 
priated  to  pictures,  and  the  inner  one  form  a 

aculptuiie.     Thu.s  the  arrangement  of  |>Ian 
as  at  the  Colosseum,  the  architectural 

structure  would  beeonie  difTerent.  ina<»mf]ch 
[  in  circuni  tore  nee  the  ring  would  actjuire 

ance  of  a  gidlcry,  and  m  some  decTce  lose 
k  wtth  another  structure  built  up  in  the  centre 
It  has  hitherto  been  quite  overhx)ked,  the 
l«(>oflition  of  plan — and  it  is  one  that  plainly 
Itself  in  the  concentric  circles  of  Dmidical 
Imonuments  as  Avobury  [AvEBuaTj  F,  C] 
e — is  applicable  lo  a  very  great  viu'iety  of 

ittanees  Ijciu^  the  iame^  the  charactfr  of  a 
f  modified  by  tlit  manner  in  which  it  is  iittcil  up 
tth  either  some  specific  destination  or  a  *ri*nend 
f  be  only  a  sufjcrior  kind  of  corridor  uuitin|r 
Irtmeiits,  or  intendeil  exclusively  as  a  picture- 
[illeryt  or  library,  or  partake  of  the  chujmcter 
ti  a^in,  either  by  a  niiscellimeous  distribution 
or  by  one  division  of  the  room  bein^  assigned 
ther  to  st4itnes,  a  third  to  books.  There  is  a 
between  a  lou^  room  of  the  kiud  that  h  merely 
fes,  as  is  the  ea?e  with  irwlleries  in  Elizabethun 
Be  which  is  buih  exnn-^s^ly  as  a  picture  gallery, 
\  of  disjjlayin^  lioth  the  entire  collection  and 
irorks  !o  the  be^t  advimtuge.  We  subjoin  a 
Beries,  in  addition  to  those  noticed^  in  onler 
ective   dimensions   and    proportions    may  be 
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J.  A  QUI  LI  US,  was  a   Roman  eqiioi  and  a 
i      He  was  praetor  ».r.  6(1,     (Julius  waa  a 


pas  ScaevQ 
>  09  a  jurist. 

il  No.  80, 


the  Poutif*  X,  and  obtained  a 
lie  vrm  both  a  skilful  advocate 


and  a  learned  expounder  of  the  law.     The  distinguished  jurist 
Servius  Suipicius  wa.«  a  pu|iiJ  of  (lallus;  and  either  cditt'd 
hts    works    or    incorporated    them   in    his    own    writing's. 
Gallus  was  praetor  in  the  same  year  that  Cicero  was,  and  pre- 
sided on  tlie  trials  on  Ambitus  (bribery  at  elections)  ;    and 
accordingly  Cicero  mils  him  hia  colleague  (Topica,  7)»  and  in 
stnother    |)as«age    he  has  preserved  the    legal   definition   of 
Liltus  which  Gallus  on  some  occasion  gave  (Topka^  12), 
Gallus  wai5  the  author  of  an  cdictal  rule  or  formula  as  to  dohis 
nmlus  (fraud)  in  matters  of  buying  and  sellingT  which  he  pro- 
mulgated as  praetor  (Cic*  DeOJfidis,  iii,  14;  Dig.  y,  tit.  2). 
The  Lex  Aquilia,  which  jyavc  the  actio  damni   injuria  (Dig, 
I),  tit.  2  ;  Gains,  iii.  210),  was  not  proposed   by  this  A«[ui- 
lius,  but   by  a  tribune   Aquilius.     The  nigh  opinion  which 
Cicero  entertained  of  his  friend   Gallus   is  expressed  in  his 
oration  Pro  A,  Caecina  (c.  27),  where  he  pronounces  upon 
him  a  eulogium  which  fe^tt'  lawyers  have  merited :  '  Tlie  autho* 
rity  of  such  a  man  can  never  have  too  much  weight,  whose 
judgment  the  ll4;>man  |ieople  have  seen  tried  in  providing  se- 
curity against  fraud,  not  in  showing  how  fraud  may  be  prac- 
tised ;  a  man  who  never  seprated  the  principles  of  law  (jus 
civile)  from  tliose  of  etjuity,  who  for  ^o  many  years  dedi- 
cated his  (renius,  his  industry,  and  his  integrity  to  the  Roman 
l>eople,  which  in tejn'ity  was  ever  ready  aiid  ever  at  eommjuid  ; 
who  is  so  great  and  gfK>d  a  man  timt  he  seetus  to  have  been 
formed  a  lawyer  by  nature,  and  not  by  education  ;  so  skilful 
and  so  learned  that  not  knowledge  only  but  goodness  loo  a]>- 
j»ears  to  be  the  ]>roduct  of  the  law  ;  whose  giniius  is  so  |>ower- 
ful,  whose  integrity  so  manifest,  that  whatever  you  draw  from 
that  source  you  will  find  to  be  pure  and  clear/      Cicerfi'a 
oration    Pro   P.  Quint  So   was  made  before  (lallus  as  judex, 
(Callus  is  cited  several  tiracj^  in  the  Dig^est  (50.  tit.  16,  s.  77  ; 
46,  tit*   4,  s.    18,  &c.),   but  there   is  no  excerpt  from   his 
writings,     Gallus  devised  or  expounded  some  clauses  of  the 
formula  of  Aceepitalio  (Dig.  46,   tit  4,  s.    IS).     Valerius 
Maximus  (viii.  c.  2)  relates  a  case  in  which  Gallus  refused  to 
allow  a  woman  with  whom  C.  Visellius  Varro  had  cohabited, 
to  sue  on  a  security  w  hich  Varro  in  his  illness  bad  given  her, 
and  which  the  woman  attempted  toenlbrce  when  he  recovered. 

(Gmtius,  Viiae  Jurisconsuitoimn  ]  Orelli,  OiiomaMkum 
l\tBiamtm. ) 

GALLUS,  AELIUS,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  a 
learned  jurist,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  signification  of  terms 
((iellius,  X.  22),  from  which  a  single  excerpt  is  given  in  the 
Digest  (50.  tit.  Ifj,  s.  157). 

GALLUS,  AELIUS.     fAaABiA,  P.  C,  p.  2li5.] 

GALLirS,  JULIUS  AQUILA,  or  Julius  Gallus  Aquik, 
a  juri?t  under  the  em  pin\  of  uncertain  date.  There  are  two 
excerpts  in  the  Diicest  from  his  Liber  Itcsjjonsorum  (2(5,  tit. 
7,  s.  34,  and  'M,  tit.  10,  s.  12), 

GALT,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Irvine  in  Ayrshire,  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  177i>.  His  fa  tlie  r  was  a  sea-captain  in  the 
West  Indiu  trade.  About  the  eleventh  year  of  hi^  age  his 
parents  removml  to  (irt^enock  ;  anri  in  that  busy  to>*n  he  re- 
ceived an  education  lor  ctmimcreial  pursuits,  any  literary  cid- 
tivatinn  beynnd  this  ]joint  being  die  iruit  of  his  exertions  in 
hours  of  leisiipe.  In  conformity  to  his  mereantdedei^truution, 
he  spent  some  time  as  a  clerk  in  the  Greenock  custom-house  ; 
whence  he  was  iransferre<l,  in  the  same  character,  to  the 
ctJimtinsr-house  of  a  mercantile  finn  in  the  place.  When  he 
was  Ijctwecji  twenty  and  twenty -five  years  or  age  he  left  J?cot- 
huid  for  London,  where  he  intended  to  establish  himself  as  a 
ujcrchairl.  11  is  literary  propensities,  however,  wbicb  bad  pre* 
viotisly  led  him  iuto  frequent  conifiositions,  wore  further 
nourished  by  a  few  months  of  iunction  in  the  metropolis. 
Tln^  rtsult  was,  the  production  of  a  |>oem  in  o<  to-syllabic  verse 
c^alled  *  The  Battle  of  Larjis/  |Mirtious  of  which  were  |)rintc<l 
in  the  *  Scots'  Magazine  *  in  the  course  of  the  years  18t33  and 
1S04,  ami  on  the  originality  of  which  (as  having  prtM-edcd 
Sir  Walter  Siotts  metrical  romances)  he  prided  himself  not 
a  little  in  after-life.  Other  studies,  chiclly  in  history  aud 
|ioliticai  economy,  were  jux>secute<l  occasionidly  after  he  had 
embarked  in  commerce,  lie  did  so  in  partnei-ship  with  an- 
other young  Scotchman  \  but  t!ic  |iartucrs  fli.^4Lgreed,  their 
attairs  liecame  entangled,  aud  in  about  three  years  the  firm 
was  barikruj>t.  After  a  sliort  attempt  to  re-establish  himself 
in  business  along  with  a  brother,  Mr.  (ialt  entered  hims<df  at 
Lincidn's  Inn  ;  hut  detennining  (jiartly  for  the  sake  of  his 
health)  lo  spend  abnmd  some  jjartof  the  time  before  his  being 
tiiilled  lo  die  bar,  he  left  England  in  1809. 

His  travels  lasted  for  nearly  three  years.     He  afterwarda 
deseribe^I  theui  in  two  works :  *  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 
years  180i),  leiO,  and  1811,  containing  Stati^cal,  Commer- 
t  Vol.  L-4  M 
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He  edited  also,  during  its  short  career,  *  The  New  British 
Theatre/  which  was  at  first  intended  to  contain  a  series  of 
dramas  rejected  by  the  managers ;  and  in  which,  besides  other 
.contributions  of  the  editor,  was  printed  a  vigorous  tragedy 
called  'The  Witness.'  These  productions  however  were 
composed  in  the  intervals  left  by  undertakings  of  other  kinds, 
chiefly  commercial.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  de- 
vised a  scheme  for  importing  British  goods  into  the  Continent 
bv  way  of  Turkey,  notwithstanding  Napoleon's  decrees  of  ex- 
clusion ;  and  he  spent  some  time  in  vain  endeavours  to  obtain 
support  for  this  plan.  On  another  occasion  he  acted  as  a  par- 
liamentary agent  for  a  Scottish  canal  bill.  In  short,  although 
he  soon  gave  up  the  design  of  studying  the  law,  he  was  reso- 
lutely desirous  to  obtain  a  footing  in  some  department  of  active 
business,  and  entertained  a  strong  reluctance  to  considering 
literature  as  the  main  employment  of  his  life. 

Down  to  this  time,  indeed,  his  literary  success  had  by  no 
means  been  great.  His  works  had  not  generally  obtained 
credit  even  for  the  shrewdness  and  comprehensiveness  of  think- 
ing, and  the  acute  observation  of  life,  which  they  really 
evinced :  while  his  tendency  to  paradox  in  opinion,  his  oddity 
and  clumsiness  of  language,  ana  the  coarseness  with  whicii 
his  vigour  of  feeling  was  alloved,  had  furnished  topics  of  ridi- 
cule to  some  who  thought  his  works  worth  criticising.  It 
was  particularly  provoking  to  him,  that  not  only  his  poetical 
efforts,  but  also  his  speculations  on  politics  and  society,  should 
have  been  handled  most  severely  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,' 
the  literary  organ  of  the  party  to  which,  although  too  inde- 
pendent and  eccentric  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  partisan,  he 
always  professed  to  belong. 

He  was  hardly  more  successful  in  his  next  literary  attempt, 

*  The  Earthquake,'  3  vols.  12mo.,  1820,  a  serious  novel,  marked 
b^  that  clumsy  and  gloomy  streng^  of  feeling  which  pervaded 
his  dramas.  But  he  now  hit  upon  the  ground  in  which  lay 
his  strength,  the  delineation  of  familiar  Scottish  life,  in  Ins 
own  inimitable  vein  of  quaint,  shrewd,  homely,  ofcMiervant 
humour.  In  1820  and  1821  his  <  Ayrahire  Legatees'  ap- 
peared in  successive  numbers  of '  Blackwood's  Magazine ;'  and 
the  work  was  immediately  published  separately.  Its  popu- 
larity encouraged  him  to  a  series  of  sketches  similar  in  cha- 
racter. The  next  of  these  was*^  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,' 
1821 ;  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  written  several  years 
before,  and  offennl  for  publication  to  the  bookseller  Constable, 
who  refused  to  venture  on  it.     Then  came  the  'Provost,' 

*  The  Steamboat,'  and  Sir  Andrew  Wyllie'  (3  vols.),  all  in 
1822 ;  and  '  The  Gathering  of  the  West,'  1823.  After  this 
he  was  tempted  to  desert  his  own  peculiar  path,  by  his  in- 
cessant hankerinor  afler  more  ambitious  themes  and  more  ele- 


been  deficient  not  only  in  commeruid  cnti 
ference  both  to  the  provinoal  governiuent  and 
en  at  home;  and  no  himself  always  wmt 
colonial  authorities  were  prejudiced  against  hi 
bv  misrepresentations  of  the  tenor  of  lus  li 
The  governor.  Sir  Peregrine  MaitUmd,  sent  1 
against  him  ;  alarm  was  excited  about  the  C( 
and  the  directors  superseded  him.  He  return 
the  spring  of  1829,  after  a  residence  of  about 
half.  Soon  afterwards,  being  pressed  hy  k 
tors,  he  took  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Dei 

After  this  unfortunate  catastrophe,  Mr. 
years  old,  did  not  again  make  any  sustained  atti 
mercantile  occupation.  The  embarrasmci 
forced  him  upon  authorship  for  the  subsisttn 
his  family ;  and,  although  he  was  not  able 
work  comparable  to  the  few  which  had  pi 
literary  celebrity,  the  circumstances  in  whi 
were  made  were  such  as  to  render  his  active 
meritorious  and  touching.  His  earliest  uor 
were  his  novels  of  '  Lawrie  Todd  *  and  '  Soiit 
caustic  *  Life  of  Lord  Bvron,'  1830.  Whih 
of  these  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
paper,  which  however  he  \eTy  speedily  resigi 
now  broke  up  rapidly.  He  hafl  already  haid 
paralyus ;  a  second  occurred  soon  after  bis 
the  newspaper.  But  his  literary  cxcrtioiL* 
laxed,  bnless  for  a  short  time,  when  he  attei 
tion  of  a  new  American  Land  Com^iany. 

About  midsummer,  1832,  paralysis  rccurrc 
violence ;  and  from  that  time  ho  was  a  confin 
retired  to  Scotiand,  where  repeated  attacks  < 
body  an  utter  wreck,  but  with  8ur])risin^ly  li 
courage  or  on  the  vi^nour  of  his  intellect.  U 
much,  but  his  invention  was  active  to  the  lost 
to  dictate  his  compositions  to  a  young  ama 
friend  who  happened  to  visit  him,  long  after  li 
of  every  limb.  Volume  after  volume,  so  con 
mitted  to  the  press,  as  he  himself  said, 
from  famine,'  ought  to  receive,  not  the  unfavt 
merited  by  unavoidable  defects,  but  the  co 
bearance  due  to  the  manly  fortitude  of  the 
Among  these  ftuits  of  decay,  there  wen>, 
novels  and  tales,  and  contributions  to  ]K.Ti(x 
which  give,  in  a  very  incomplete  and  di^joi 
information  al)out  his  life  and  ^Titings :  *  Th( 
of  John  Gait,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1833;  and  *TI 
and  Miscellanies  of  John  Gait,'  3  vols.  12m(j 
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I  or  moor  game^  btuck  gamCf  and  bustards*  Snipe, 
KKHlndl^  woodcock,  aiid  eunies  are  not  g-ame,  but  they 
r  be  taken  or  killed  by  certificated  persona. 
l«20cks  and  snip4?s  may  be  taken  with  netj  or  mares, 
»  labbits.  by  the  proprietor,  in  an  enclosed  ground,  or 
i^Kttt  and  his  fierrant. 

:mAlty  not  eieeeding  21.  over  and  above  the  value  of  the 
twicarred  for  killing,  wounding,  or  taking  any  house- 
pigeon  when  the  offence  does  not  amount  to  a  larceny 
Qeo.  IV.  e.  29). 

Deraoa  who  purchases  a  certificate  or  licence  may  kill 

San  his  own  land,  or  on  tiie  land  of  any  other  person 

lesion,     Thif  important  alteration  of  the  law 

2  Wiu.  IV.  e,  32,  before  which  time  a  penon 

K%i!>'*i  to  l>e  possessed  of  a  qualification  hv  estate  or 

entitle  him  to  kill  game.     The  statute  13  fochard  II. 

*€  title  of  which  was,  *  None  shall  hunt  but  they  who 

«ifficient  living,'  was  the  first  introduction  of  a  quali- 

kill  game.     This  stutute  prohibited  laymen  who 

Jds  or  tenement  of  40f,  a  year,  and  nrlesti  who  had 

!year»  from  taking  or  destroying  deer,  hares,  or 

1  piiin  of  one  yeRr*s  impH«onment,     By  8  Jac.  L 

Qualification  to  kill  game  was  increased  to  40/,  a 

■  and  200/.  in  jwrsonol  property.     By  22  &  23 

!  25,  the  qualification  was  limitetf  to  jjersons  who 

?  of  inheritance  of  100/.  per  annum  or  an  estate 

t  of  life  or  99  years,  or  upwards  of  150/,  annual  value. 
BlAck^tone  remarks,  there  was  *  fifty  times  tht? 
I|-  required  to  enable  a  roan  to  kill  a  jiartridge,  as  to 
Irikxught  of  the  shire,'  Qualifications  were  also  of  a 
H  luibire,  as  being  the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  an 
P  -  ^ns  who  had  not  these  qualifications  were  not 
or  keep  game  dogs. 
«»v..,  were  first  required  to  be  taken  out  by  persons 
d  to  kill  game  by  tlie  act  25  Geo.  III.  c,  60,  The 
■le  itself,  which  coste  3/,  13«.  S*/,,  now  gives  a  qualifi- 
It  must  be  taken  out  annually,  and  expircjj  in  July. 
Imnan  who  refuses  to  show  his  certificate  when  de» 
I  by  collectors  of  taxes,  gamekeepers,  landlords,  occu- 
iml  leasees,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20/,  Uucertifi- 
lenons  who  kill  or  take  any  game,  or  who  use  any  dog, 
c*  for  the  purpose  of  sear^^hing  for  or  killing  or  taking 
■re  liable,  on  conviction  l>efore  two  justices,  to  a  penalty 
pijeding  5/,  for  each  ottence,  with  additional  j_H?naltics 
the  Certificate  Act  of  23/.  13^.  Sd,  Penalties  under 
Wm,  IV,  c,  32  are  given  to  the  parish,  to  be  applied  in 
the  oounty-rute,  and  in  come  caset  a  portion  of  the 
f  Koes  to  the  informer. 

'  nght  which  a  certificate  gives  to  kill  game  i«  subject 
Imber  of  restrictions,  A  certificated  pr«on  is  liable  to 
ftf  of  5/.,  with  costs,  for  taking  or  killing  game  on 
forChristmas^ay,  and  to  a  nenalty  not  exceeding  20*, 
h  head  of  game  taken  or  killed  at  the  season  when  the 
of  each  kind  of  game  is  prohibited.  He  is  subject  to 
leral  law  of  tn^poss  for  going  up<^n  another  person's 
^he  right  U>  the  gam«  is  vested  by  1  &  2  Wm.  IV, 
n  the  tenant  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  reserve*!  to  the 
i  in  his  agreement  with  the  tenant;  but  the  game 
r«lly  coveted  by  the  londlorr],  and  few  tenants  arc  in 
Idn  to  opi»ose  their  liindlonl*  The  consequence  is 
i  game  is  reserved  by  the  lundlord  when  he  lets  his 
let  when  this  is  the  case,  the  occupier  can  neither  kill 
>r  give  ijermission  to  another  person  to  do  so.  He  is 
Uder  1  k  2  Wm,  IV.  e.  32,  to  a  pnalty  of  20s.,  with 
*f  every  head  of  game  killed  by  aim  or  otlier  j>ersons 
&ed  by  him.  When  the  landlord  reserves  the  game,  he 
1  it  on  the  tenant's  land,  or  autliorize  any  certificated 
to  enter  on  the  land  and  kill  the  game.  The  tenant 
1  uroodcocks,  snipes,  quails^  landrails,  or  rabbits,  on  tbe 
tlich  he  occupies,  but  be  cannot  authorize  other  persons 
iiem.  Tlie  t»erson  who  has  the  right  of  kil  ling  the  game, 
occupier  of  the  land,  or  gamekeepers,  or  any  person 
ized  by  either  of  them,  may  rcqnia*  a  nerson  found  tres- 
f  in  pursuit  of  game  to  quit  the  land,  and  to  give  his 
md  place  of  abwie ;  and  in  ease  of  refusal,  the  tres» 
may  be  taken  instantly  before  a  magistrate,  who  may 
m  5/.  ;  but  if  not  brought  before  a  magiMtrate  within 
hours,  proceedings  must  be  taken  by  sunmions  or  war- 
If  five  or  more  prsons  together  trt^poss  in  pursuit  of 
and  any  one  of  them  be  artued  with  a  gun,  and  if 
I  Of  violence  arc  used  to  jirevent  any  aut homed  jjerson 
ipprOBchiiig  thtni  tor  the  puqiose  of  requiring  tiiem  to 
e  mdj  or  to  tell  their  names  and  al^odes,  esary  person 
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so  offending  18  Itftblc  to  a  ponnlty  not  exceeding  5/.,  in  addition 
to  any  other  penalty  with  costs. 

The  law  is  very  severe  against  persons  not  authorixed,  who 
tike  or  destroy  game  by  night.  By  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c,  82, 
*  day-time  *  is  to  he  deemed  from  one  hcmr  before  sun-rise  to 
one  hour  after  sun-set.  The  9  Geo.  IV,  c.  69,  enacts,  that 
if  any  person  by  night  shall  take  or  kill  gmne  or  rabbits  on 
any  "land,  or  shall  enter  therein  with  gun,  net,  engine,  or 
other  instrument,  for  the  purpose,  he  shall,  on  cotiviction 
before  two  justices,  be  committed  to  hard  labour  in  the  bouse 
of  c-orrection  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  find  securities  for  twelve  months, 
himself  in  10/.  and  two  others  in  6/.  each,  or  one  security  in 
10/,  In  case  of  not  finding  sureties  (and  it  is  not  a  likely 
case  that  night-poachers  sliould  be  able  to  find  them),  the 
offender  may  be  further  imprisoned  six  months.  For  a  «»ccmd 
offence  tlie  term  of  imprisonment  U  extended  to  six  months, 
the  sureties  are  doubled,  and  required  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  If  the  offender  cannot  find  sureties,  he  may  be  fur- 
ther imprisoned  for  twelve  months.  The  third  offence  is 
punishable  with  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  in  the  house  of  cfjn-ertion  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  two  years.  Offenders  under  this  act  may  be 
jipprehended  on  the  spot  by  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands, 
their  servants  and  assistants  ;  and  if  they  assault  or  offer  vio- 
lence with  gun,  club,  stick,  or  otherwise,  they  are  liable  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard 
labour  for  two  years.  The  punishment  for  night^fxiac^hing  is 
still  more  severe  when  three  or  more  perMtis  enter  any  land 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroying  game  or  rabbits, 
armed  with  a  gun,  bludgeon,  or  other  otfonsive  weapon,  and 
they  are  subject  to  transportation  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years,  or  to  imprisonment  witii  hard  labour  for  not 
exceeding  three  years.  In  1844  an  act  was  passed  (7  &  8 
Vict,  c.  29)  w  hich  extended  the  provisions  of  9  Geo,  IV.  c. 
69,  against  night> poaching  to  prsons  who  take  or  kill  game  or 
rabbits  upon  public  roads  or  highways,  and  other  roads  and 
paths  leading  to  enclosed  gates,  and  also  at  the  gates,  outlets, 
and  openings  between  such  lands  and  roads  or  paths. 

By  s,  3G  of  1  &  2  Wm,  IV.  c,  32,  it  is  enacted,  that  if 
any  unaulhoriicd  person  be  found  by  day  or  night  on  any  land 
in  search  of  game,  and  have  in  his  t>ossession  any  game  which 
'  appears  to  have  been  recently  killed,*  any  authorized  per- 
sons, as  gamekeepc»rs,  occupiers,  or  others  who  have  the 
right  of  killing  the  game,  may  demand  such  game  and  seize 
it  if  not  immediately  delivered. 

A  penalty  not  exceeding  10/,  is  incurred  for  laying  jKjiacm 
witli  intent  to  destrtiy  garne  (1  *£  2  Wm.  IV,  c,  32), 

If  any  fiersou  who  is  not  authorixed  to  kill  game  himself, 
or  who  has  not  permission  frojn  a  person  who  has  such  right, 
8 hall  take  out  of  the  ne^t  or  destroy  the  egp  of  any  bird  of 
game,  or  of  any  swan,  wild  duck,  teal,  or  widgeon^  or  shall 
knowingly  have  in  bis  possession  any  such  eggs  m  nUcen,  he 
shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  6i^., 
with  cost^,  for  each  egg  (I  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  32,  §  24). 

By  the  act  7  &  8  Geo.  IV,  c.  2*},  it  is  felony  to  course, 
huntt  snare,  carry  away,  kill  or  wound,  or  attempt  to  kill  or 
wound,  any  deer  kept  in  any  inclosed  land,  whether  forest, 
rhace,  or  purlieu,  or  other  place  wherein  deer  is  usually  kept. 
The  punishment  is  traiisportation  for  seven  years,  or  imprison- 
ment for  two  years.  If  the  uffenct*  bo  committed  in  the  unin- 
cla<ed  part  of  a  forest,  eh  ace,  &c,,  the  penalty  for  the  first 
olfence  is  a  sum  not  exceeding  60/. ;  and  for  a  second  offence, 
transportation  or  imprisonment, 

Sueh  are  the  principal  legal  provisions  respecting  game 
which  exist  at  the  present  day.  This  right  of  app<jinting 
persona  called  gameKceners,  who  are,  properly  speaking^  a 
gnme  police,  does  not  belong  to  all  ownen  of  lands.  Game- 
keepers were  first  allowed  to  Ix*  ap^iointed  by  22  k  23  Car. 
U.  c,  25.  Before  the  act  1  &  2  Wm,  IV.  c,  32  was  passed,  a 
person  could  only  appoint  one  gamekeeper.  By  this  act  lords 
of  manors  may  umjoint  one  or  more  gamekeepers  to  preserve 
or  kill  game  within  the  manor  for  their  own  use.  Lords  of 
manors  may  depute  any  person  to  Ik?  a  gamekeejicr  to  a  manor, 
with  authority  to  kill  game  for  his  own  use  or  that  of  any 
otlier  person  named  in  the  deputation.  The  gamekeej>ers 
are  autlioriEed  to  seize  all  dogs,  nets,  and  other  engines  used 
for  killing  game  by  uncertificated  |icrBons. 

Until  the  [»«sing  of  the  act  1  &  2  Wm,  IV.  c.  32,  no  nerson 
was  allowed  to  sell  gume  ;  but  it  was  made  saleable  ny  this 
act,  a*  the  law  was  aystematicaliy  evoded,  A  dealer  in  game 
must  obtain  an  annual  licence  from  the  justices,  who  hold 
t  s|)ecifd  Besnou  in  July  for  tho  purpose  of  granting  such 
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lirenccfl.  Innkeepers,  victnnllere,  retail  becr-sellcrs^  gunrds* 
coachman,  carriera  or  higglfrs^  or  persons  in  the  cniploy  of 
tony  of  these  olusses  of  persona,  are  prohibitrd  from  deuling  in 
giinie.  Lircns<*d  driers  wlio  buy  ^nie  of  any  person  not 
[•Autljorfzcd  to  sell  it  are  liable  to  a  jwnalty  of  10^.  witb  co^ts. 
A  fKjrwjn  not  bc*in^  licensed,  who  buys  m^me  of  an  unlic'ensed 
person,  subjects  himself  to  a  penalty  not  exc?eedmg  U,  for 
each  head  of  gamCi  with  I'OgtB. 

The  preservation  of  game  is  an  object  of  constant  solteitiido 
I  to  nearly  all  tho.?e  who  Mong  to  the  lantled  gentry  in  this 
ft!ountry.  The  pjirsnit  ^f  game  is  not  only  followed  for  the 
pBport  which  it  affords,  btit  because  ideas  derivetl  from  the 
ficndul  times  5till  iittiich  a  sorial  disitinction  to  tlie  right  of  kill- 
I  in^'  btnJs  and  beasts  of  game.  It  is  only  fifteen  years  since 
I  this  privilege  was  aequircd  only  by  pnif»erty  or  birth*  U.  is 
I  Btrll  sufficiently  restricted  to  confer  upon  those  who  enjoy  it  a 
I  petty  importance.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  ^me  has  been 
]  preserved  to  an  excess  which  was  previously  unknown.  Most 
lOfthe  laws  refuting  to  game  which  have  been  passed  within  this 

rriod  have  been  made  to  enable  game- preservers  to  indulge 
this  taste  1  and  to  visit  with  greater  severity  those  who  are 
tempted  by  the  abundance  of  game  to  become  poachers.  The 
accumulation  of  j^arno  in  iireservcs,  watched  and  guanJe<l  by 
Luumerous  kee|M?rs,  has  led  to  changes  in  the  modes  of  sport- 
■  ing.  I'he  sportsman  of  the  old  school  was  contented  with  a 
little  spoil,  but  found  enjoyment  in  healthful  reereation  and 
exercise,  and  was  aided  by  the  sagacity  of  his  dogs.  In  the 
modem  system  of  battue-shooting-,  the  woods  and  plantations 
arc  I>eatcn  by  men  and  boys  ;  attendants  load  the  sportsman's 
Lons,  and  the  game  is  driven  within  reach  of  gun-shot,  and 
many  hundred  heads  of  game  are  slaughtered  in  a  few  hours. 
The  true  sfiortsman  would  as  soon  think  of  sfidling  a  ]x>ultry- 
yard.  Rattue- shooting  is  the  end  of  excessive  game- preserv- 
ing;  and  in  this  so-eailcd  s|>ort,  members  of  the  royal  family^ 
ministers  of  state,  and  mnny  of  the  aristocracy  engerly  prti- 
cifiate.  In  an  ordinary  day's  sport  of  this  description,  seven 
or  eight  hundred  head  of  game  may  be  killed  by  three  or  four 
5|Kirtsmen  in  about  four  hours,  and  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
wounded  may  l>e  picked  up  on  the  following  day,  A  couple 
of  genilemen  may  kill  nine  hundred  hares  in  one  day.  On  a 
great  field-day,  when  the  sportsmen  are  more  numerous,  the 
slaughter  is  immenst\  Whole  waggon-loads  of  hares  are  sent 
ciHT  to  the  London  and  other  great  markets  for  sale,  as  the 
result  of  one  day's  sjx>rt. 

The  cfiectof  protecting  game  by  oppressive  laws  is,  perhaps, 
more  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  rural  population  tnan  any 
other  single  caiise.  W*ith  a  densely  crowded  jx>pulation, 
thousands  of  whom  are  often  pressed  by  hunger,  and  frc- 
f|uently  in  a  state  of  the  most  lamentable  [Xtverty,  the  tempta- 
tion to  kill  game  is  irresistible.  It  swarms  before  the  labourer 
as  he  returns  home  in  the  evening  from  his  long  day  of  hard 
toil.  He  does  not  recognise  property  in  gimie.  No  man  can 
claim  an  individual  hare  or  fiartridgc  like  an  ox  or  a  sheep. 
The  latter  must  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  their  owners  ;  but 
game  is  fed  by  no  one  in  particular.  This  man,  then,  who 
probably  would  not,  for  all  bis  poverty,  violate  the  laws  of 
property  in  the  case  of  poultry,  and  who  at  the  bottom  re<K)g- 
nises  no  greater  right  of  property  in  a  paitridge  than  in  a 
s|iarrow,  seta  a  snare  in  the  haunts  frequented  by  game  near 
his  cottage,  and  is  pounced  upon  by  the  keeper.  When  he 
comes  out  of  the  gaol,  the  farmers  perhaps  Jare  not  eniploy 
him  lest  they  should  olfend  the  game-pn'scrvers  their  land- 
lords. The  justice  and  the  rural  police  look  upon  the  gaol- 
bird with  suspicion  ;  and  only  at  the  beer-shop,  with  men  of 
his  own  stamp  and  character,  does  he  feel  at  home.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  sketch  his  further  progress.  In  nine  eases 
out  of  len^  it  IS  from  bad  to  worse ;  and  this  because  for 
objects  of  selfish  gratification  men  have  given  to  a  bird  or 
beast  of  little  worth  in  itself  an  arbitrary  value,  and  protected 
it  by  statutory  regulations  stricter  than  are  applied  to  many 
other  things  which  are  recognised  as  objects  of  property  by 
all  mankind. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  at  assizes  and  sessions  in 
1843,  for  infractions  of  the  game*law"s  in  England  and  Wales, 
was  4529,  of  wliom  40  were  transported.  Between  isas  and 
1-S44  there  were  41  inquests  on  gamekeepers  found  dead, 
arid  in  26  cases  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  were  returneci.  In 
1843,  out  of  201  persons  summarily  convicted  in  Bed fonls hire, 
143  were  committetl  for  poaching^  and  sentenced  to  prison  for 
an  averat^o  period  of  seven  weeks  each.  In  the  same  year, 
out  of  53D  |X'rsons  committed  to  the  county  gaol  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, 16i>  were  for  offences  against  the  game-law  a.  The 
wives  mid  fanjjJicj  ot  these  men  mml  be  mamtoiivtd  during 


the  husbands*  imprisonment;  and  hence  the  n 
county-rates  are  at  the  same  rim*  in 
to  be  enlarged  ;  and  as  poaching  leads  to  otb«rq 
extensive  police  is  required  tor  the  protecnnn  di 
The  time  of  this  force  is  not  a  little  nken  up  ii 
detecting,  and  apprehending  poachfn.     Tlip  e 
in  this  way  a  heavy  burden  on  the  occupiers  of  L 

The  total  public  eipenditure  which  die  pne^m&e/n 
occasions  is  probably  more  onerous  thaa  thar  ^ 
for  the  support  of  pauperism  in  this  count/ v 
game-laws,  are  among  the  greatest  hindraiiDcs  u>^ 
ment  of  agriculture.     They  not  only  pne^mt  ifpil 
occasion  a  loss  to  the  aetmil  aergregate   " 

Mimy  landowners  in  their  enthusiii 
means  to  ensure  its  preservation  whif 
wretched  state  of  dependence  would 
is  not  allowed  to  use  his  best  skill  ii.  »..  -,.j«*« 
own  capital  to  the  land,  but  is  interfered  will  < 
the  game.     This  game  devours  the  produce  oTll 
fattened  at  the  tenant's  expense  (comwnsaiioTi  f 
structiveness  of  game   being  generally  hitilf  wdl 
and  the  landlord  poekets  the  money  whirh  \hft  t 
produeesin  the  market.  Thee0bct  wouldbefitfid 
the  landlord  turned  a  certain  proportion  of  his  a 
to  feed  with  tliAse  which  I>elong  to  his  tenaiiU. 
stances  where  the  landlord  let^s  the  game  ontb*t 
to  a  third  tierson,  and  thus  gets  two  rents,  one  I 
and  anotlicr  rent  for  the  game  after  it  his  I 
farmer. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  from  three  to  i 
and  destroy  as  much  as  would   keep  one  shwp*  ' 
farms  the  number  of  hares  averages  at  least  iirop 
the  destruction  by  hares  atone  b  often  erjiml  to  I 
rental  of  10^?.  per  acre  on  the  whole  of  the  f 
besides,  the  waste  and  destruction  caused  bjr ' 
and  |>artridges.     On  some  farms  of  600  acnu i 
is  strictly  preserved,  but  not  excessively,  the i 
hares  wifl  often  amount  to  above  200/.    'Ib^UD-" 
hares  at  perhaps  Is.  6f/.  each,  and  pockets T3f, 
sighted   enough  J  setting  aside   the  bad  moral  i 
practice.     The  operations  of  the  poacher,  if  lice 
tion,  are  in  one  sense  beneficial  to  the  teniat-fn 
destruction  of  the  game  adds  to  tlie  fanners  pwiH^ 
fKiacher  be  convicted  and  sent  to  gaol,  then  tin  I 
the  man  and  his  family  adda  to  the  loaswhidilf 
oisions. 

Many  of  the  reservations  and  eorenants  to  loMl^ 
to  game  are  fit  only  for  the  copyholders  of  ii 
five  centuries  ago.     There   are   many  Jkrmi  flfi  i 
tenants  arc  forbidden  either  to  mow  wheat  w ' 
Mowing  costs  less  than  reaping,  and  the  troint  1  _ 
the  advantage  of  an  extra  quantity  of  straw  forfch#i 
for  manure;  but  then  the  ground  is  left  too  but M 
the  partridges,  and  therefore  the  scythe  nioil  ■!•■'' 
nor  any  other  instrument  which  cuts  lower  that 
Drilling  turnips  is  now  an  essential  o|)cnitio^ 
terns  of  farming  ;  but  though  it  gives  a  tm 
of  roots  tK*r  acre,  it  encourages  t)ie  binis  lo 
sjiort.  ^  In  some  districts,  where  game  is  jir 
strictness,  a  farmer  is  not  allowed  to  ?ow  i 
drain  land  where  rabbits  arc  kept  would  be  a < 
perty.     legislation  cannot  produce  any  injpfo*rt 
state  of  things.     It  arises  from  tlie  dependent  (to 
great  majority  of  the   tenant- farmers ;  and  If  *  •^ 
passed  which  gave  them  the  right  to  kill  the  pinw*' 
lands,  it  would  l>e  of  no  advantage  to  them.   Tkp 
and  other  retainers  of  the  great  and  small  gamR^fi* 
spies  on  the  tenant,  and  in  tl^e  intense  compttiixm*" 
he  dam  not  contravene  the  wishes  of  hit  kaullflrv> 
opinion  may  and  does  produce  some  eflect  oa  Am  I 
exercise  of  his  j>ower,  but  thb  m  confined  UiisolsWlf     _ 

The  admin  istmtion  of  the  gumc-lawa  in  EngliWl"" - 
hands  of  persons  who  oro  either  pimv^r^rt^^r^ift  iw 
or  who,  generally  speaking,  arc  not  «  r  -  v% 

tem,  and  hence  the  rigour  with   whir  .  «< 

law  are  visited.  B^^fore  the  act  1  &  :i  Wm.  iV.c*«L 
passed,  penalties  for  infractions  of  the  game-la^ s  cwiW  1*1 
covered  before  one  justice ;  but  now  convictJoa  caft^J*"?' 
place  before  two  justJCes.  and  an  appeal  Ites  totbf^ 
sessions,  hut  a  certiorari  is  not  allowed.  Then?  i>*  *^' 
peal  formerly,  and  great  obstacles  were  thrown  iotk*^ 
obtaining  a  certiorari.     The  expenses  of  appeal  are  ^J'^ 

Un  the  27ih  of  February,  1845,  on  ike  nttliee  •  **, 
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p.  for  Dttrhiun^  &  select  committee  wat  appointed 
nto  the  opcnition  of  t!ie  gamc-Iaws.  At  the  close 
3«  llic  committee  n>ix>rteJ  that  they  bad  not  con- 
r  inquiry,  and  it  is  to  be  rcsutiiGd  in  the  session  of 
ortain  members  of  the  committee    voted   asraiiiM 

0  evidence  already  taken,  and  when  Mr.  Bright, 
ren  notice  of  his  intention,  was  about  tu  bring  the 
Ibre  the  Uouisc,  the  House  waa  counted  out.  The 
rwot  (herefore  be  printed  before  1846. 

bcT  of  certificates  taken  cwit  annually  to  kill  game 
COO  in  GrL*at  Britain,  and  the  number  of  licenced 
»  about  800, 

countriG;9f  as  well  as  in  England,  game  laws  have 
trument  of  oppression.  In  Frunce  before  Hie  tirst 
there  were  edietn  for  preserving  game  vi  hich  *  pro- 
Kling  aud  hoeing,  lest  the  young  partridges  should 
li ;  steephig  seed,  lest  it  should  injure  the  game ; 
«ritli  night-soil,  Jest  the  flavour  ol  the  fjartridges 
qjtired  by  feeding  on  the  txjrn  so  j>roduced  ;  mow- 
:.  before  ^a  certain  time,  so  late  as  to  spoil  many 
taking  away  the  stubble  which  would  deprive  the 
lelter/  (Arthur  Young^s  Ttaveis  m  Fratue  in 
.)  The  tyranny  of  the  manorial  court*  rendered 
to  escape  from  thia  oppressive  system.  The  Coii- 
lembty  abolished  this  exclusive  '  droit  de  k  chaise* 
ieigneurs  arrogated  to  themselvca.  A  stringent 
■B  recently  been  enacted  in  France,  wbieli  is  giving 

fJG.  [CisfisTG  0*  Gi^MBLnfG,  p.  C]  In  Eug- 
the  passbg  of  8  &  y  Vict.  c.  109,  the  law  cou-^l- 
in  genera]  as  legal  contracts,  and  the  winner  of 
enforce  his  claim  in  a  court  of  law.  The  ex* 
lis  rule  were,  where  the  wager  was  au  iociit'ment 
"  the  peace  or  to  immorality  ;  where  it  aUected 
a  or  interests  of  third  t>erson9,  or  exposed  them  to 
inconvenience  ;  or  wlicre  it  was  against  sound 
prohibitetl  by  statutory  enactment.  In  cases  not 
ded  within  the  above  ejt(*eptions  the  judges  fr©- 
fused  to  tr)^  actions  respecting  wagers  when  they 
the  matter  to  be  of  a  trivulous  or  of  an  improi>er 

land  the  courts  followed  on  opposite  rule  to  thul 
vailed  in  England.  They  held  that  *  they  were 
to  try  adverse  rights^  and  not  to  determine  silly  or 
t  doubts  or  iaqiiiries  of  | persons  not  interested  in  the 
question  ;*  aitd  they  decidi^d  *  thiit  their  proper 
ire  to  enforce  tlie  tights  of  [mrties  arising  out  of 
naaetions,  and  not  to  pay  regard   to  Spondonts 

a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
commended  that  *  wagering  in  general  should  lie 
bjet't  to  no  pienalty  ;'  aud  they  also  ex pres^  an 
favour  of  the  law  of  England  being  asstimhited  to 
Hand. 

•ession  of  1845  the  act  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  109  was 
lich  enaetj  *  That  all  contracts  or  agreements, 
f  parole  or  in  writing;  by  way  of  gaming  or  wager- 
le  imll  and  void  ,  and  that  no  suit  shall  be  brought 
led  in  any  court  of  law  or  et|uity  for  recovering  any 
ney  or  valuable  dung  alleged  to  be  won  upon  any 
nrhich  ahall  have  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
to  abide  the  event  on  which  any  wager  shall  have 
\  I  provided  always,  tlial  this  enuetuient  j^hall   not 

1  to  apply  to  any  siibgcrvption  or  contribution,  or 
to  tubicnbe  or  contribute,  for  or  toward  imy  plate, 
im  of  money  to  be  awarded  to  tlie  winner  or  win- 
lawful  game,  sport,  pastime,  or  exercise.* 

^harios  II,  c.  7,  any  fierson  who  won  any  sum  of 
fraud,  cosenage,  or  deceit  was  to  forfeit  treble  the 
Under  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109,  cheating  at  play  is  to 
1  as  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 
It>  Charles  II.  c.  7,  which  was  designed  to  repress 
aining  by  restraining  it  to  pbiying  lor  ready  money, 
by  8  &  9  Vict,  c,  109. 

life  in  13  Geo.  11.  c,  19,  which  enacted  tliat  no 
shall  be  rmi  for  any  \mija  less  tlian  50/.  in  value, 
Hi  by  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  6. 

rision  of  the  atntute  of  Anno  against  bets  exceeding 
much  a  dead  letter,  that  its  cxiisteofe  apjiears  to  have 
[  forgotten,  until  in  1B43  a  number  olaetiojis  were 
commoa  infumiers  against  sevend  noblemen  and 
who  had  violated  the  law  by  betting  simiri  of  more 
,  horse-races*  A  bill  was  brought  in  early  in  the  ses- 


sion of  1844,  for  the  relief  of  these  persons,  and  was  rapidly 
passed  through  its  several  stages.  The  act  is  7  VicL  c.  3, 
and  it  was  entitled  *  An  Act  to  stay  proceedings  for  three 
calendar  months,  and  till  the  end  of  the  [►resent  session  of 
Parliament,  in  certain  actions  under  the  provisions  of  several 
statutes  for  the  prevention  of  excessive  gaming,  and  to  prevent 
any  proceedings  lx;ing  taken  under  those  statutes  during  ^uch 
limitcHl  lime.'  Select  committees  were  apfK)inted  in  lH)th 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  inquire  into  tlje  laws  resijecling' 
gaming,  and  another  act  (7  Vict.  c.  7)  was  passed  to  mdem- 
aify  witnesses  implicated  in  gaming  transactions  who  should 
give  evidence  before  these  committees.  Before  the  session 
was  over,  and  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  the  act  7  Vict. 
c.  3  being  allowed  to  expire,  another  act  was  jiassed  (7  &  8 
Vict.  e.  68)  which  further  stayed  proceedings  in  the  actions 
for  gaming. 

The  act  8  &  9  Vict,  c.  109  repeals  those  parts  of  9  Anne 
c,  14,  and  18  Geo.  11.  e.  34,  which  rendered  it  illegid  to  win 
or  lose  any  sum  excectling  10/,  at  play  or  by  bt'tting ;  and 
there  is  a  clause  mider  which  all  aetions  and  inibnimtions 
commenced  previous  to  this  act  under  former  statutes  aguinst 
gaming  are  to  be  discontinued  on  payment  of  costs. 

The  act  7  Geo.  II.  c.  8,  which  was  mwle  perpetual  by  10 
Geo,  II.  c,  8 J  entitled  *  An  Act  to  prevent  the  infimiDus  prac- 
tice of  stock -jobbing,'  is  violated  hourly  on  the  Londnn  iitock- 
Exchange  by  the  practice  of  time-bargains. 

The  acts  19  Geo,  II.  c,  37,  and  14  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  are 
intcndetl  to  prevent  transactions  of  the  nature  of  gaming  or 
watering  on  |)olicies  of  marine  and  life  insurance* 

Tiie  net  8  &  9  Vict,  c.  109  greatly  facilitates  proceedings 
against  any  common  gaming-house,  by  enacting  that  in  default 
of  other  evidence  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  such 
house  or  place  is  kept  or  used  for  playing  therein  at  any  un- 
lawful game,  and  that  a  bank  is  kept  there  by  one  or  more  of 
the  players  exclusively  of  the  others,  or  that  the  chances  of 
any  gaiue  playeii  therein  are  uof  alike  favourable  to  all  tho 
players,  inciuding  among  the  players  the  banker  or  other 
person  by  whom  the  game  is  managed,  or  against  vi  honi  the 
other  players  stake ^  play,  or  bet ;  and  evei^^  such  bouse  or 
phux^  shall  be  deemed  a  common  gaming- house.  It  is  not 
nccciisary  under  this  act  to  pmve  that  any  fKTson  found  play- 
ing at  any  game  was  playing  for  any  money,  wager,  or  slake* 
The  act  disrx'nses  with  the  necessity  of  obtainiDg  the  allega* 
tion  of  two  householders  tliat  auv  house  is  a  common  gaming- 
house ;  and  provides,  that  on  tie  report  of  a  sapcrintendent 
of  metropolitan  police,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  either  of  the 
commissioners  of  jKilicc  to  authorize  the  superintendent  by  a 
written  order  to  enter  any  house  or  room  witn  constables,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  uso  foree  for  the  purjiose  of  clfecting  such 
entry,  whether  by  breaking  open  doore  or  otherwise,  and  to 
take  into  custody  all  persons  who  shall  be  found  therein,  and 
to  seiie  and  destroy  all  tables  and  instruments  of  gaming 
found  in  such  house  or  prcmiaes,  and  also  to  seize  all  money 
and  securities  for  money  found  therein.  If  any  cards,  djOi% 
balls,  eounters,  tables,  or  other  initnjments  of  gaming  used  in 
playing  any  unlawful  game  be  found  in  anyuoufe  or  n)om 
which  the  mlice  have  entered  as  a  suspected  gaming- ho  use, 
or  about  tlie  person  of  any  of  those  who  shall  be  found 
therein,  it  shall  he  evidence,  until  the  contrary  be  made  to 
appear,  that  such  house  or  room  is  used  as  a  comnion  gaming- 
house, mid  thut  the  persona  found  in  tho  room  where  such 
instruments  of  gaming  shall  have  been  found,  were  playing 
therein,  although  no  playing  was  actually  going  on  in  tlic 
presence  of  those  who  made  the  entry.  Before  this  act  was 
passetl,  persons  found  in  a  gaming-bou>e  could  not  be  ftcarched  ; 
and  proof  of  play  was  necessary  before  entry.  In  all  other 
places  out  of  the  metropolitan  police  district  the  justices  may 
oy  warrant  empower  constables  to  enter  gaming-houses.  Per- 
sons who  have  been  concerned  in  unlawful  gauiing  and  who 
give  evidence  on  tho  trial  of  any  ov^ner  or  kee|>er  or  person 
who  lias  had  the  management  of  a  common  |:uming-hou<e, 
may  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  mugisinite  or  judge  of  the 
court,  which  frees  them  from  all  criminal  j>roaecuLions,  penal- 
ties, &c. 

The  punbhmcnt  which  may  bo  innictc<l  on  gamlng-houso 
kcejiers  under  8  &  9  Vict,  c,  109,  in  addition  to  the  iicnuhiett 
mentioned  in  33  Hen.  VI U,  c.  9,  is,  a  j>enaky  not  ejtceeding 
100/  ,  or  imprisonment  with  or  witliout  nard  labour  for  a  term 
not  cxceodiug  six  months. 

By  8  &9  Viet.  c.  109,  putilic  billiard  and  bagatelle  boards 
are  not  to  lie  kept  without  a  licence,  and  the  |>larcs  where 
they  arc  kept  may  be  visitftl  at  any  time  by  constables  and 
officers  of  police ;  and  su';h  places  ore  to  be  closed  entirely  oti 
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Btmdmi  nd  cm  othor  days  at  mklnighti  ou 
when  the  hour  of  eloring  is  fixed  at  eleren  o'di 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  May,  1844,  a  ilnraltaneoiis  entiy 
wai  made  by  the  ndioe  Uito  all  the  common  gambliog-hoiMet, 
•eventeen  in  number,  which  were  then  known  to  exfit  in  the 
metanpoUtan  pdioe  wtrict.  Gambling  b  alio  carried  on  in 
the  metropoha  at  pkKsea  where  MlUard-tablef  are  kept,  at 
pubUo-homefl,  and  alio  at  dgar^diopt.  The  erkience  taken 
oefim  the  select  coomiitteet  on  gaming  in  1844  contains  a 
mam  of  information  on  theiiilijeotof  gaming  and  gambling 
both  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

Gaming  (alea)  among  the  Bomans  was  plaved  widi  dkse. 
The  earlmst  enactment  against  it  is  refemd  to  by  Plantw  and 
Cicero ;  but  it  is  not  certab  what  the  penalty  was.  Under 
the  later  repnblio  and  the  empve  gtndng  was  a  common  vice, 
but  it  wss  considered  to  be  disreputable.  The  little  that  is 
known  of  the  penalties  agahitt  gaming  is  contained  in  the 
Digest  (11,  tit  6)  and  the  code  of  Jurtinian  (iii.  tit  4S). 
The  praetor  m  this,  as  b  many  like  cases,  placea  the  encou- 
nger  of  ganung  under  difldbillties.  If  a  man  lent  his  house 
ihr  gandng.  and,  while  the  gsming  was  going  on  there,  was 
beaten  or  had  anything  stolen  fimn  his  house,  tiie  pnetor 
rehised  him  all  remedy.  A  senatosconsultum,  the  name  and 
time  of  which  are  not  mentioned,  prohiUted  all  playing  for 
money,  except  the  stake  was  matle  upon  the  five  atUetic 
exercues  enumerated,  and,  as  we  must  faifer,  bj  the  persons 
who^ined  in  the  exercises.  If  a  sUve.  or  a  son  in  tiie  pow^ 
of  his  fiither.  lost  money  at  gaming,  tne  ikther  or  owner  of 
the  slaTO  ndght  recorer  it  If  a  slare  won  money,  there 
midit  be  an  action  fbr  it  agahist  tiie  master ;  but  the  demand 
against  the  master  could  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  dave's 
peculium,  that  is,  the  property  which  the  skre  held  as  his 
own,  according  to  Roman  custom,  with  the  permimion  of  his 
master.  The  praetor's  edict  also  allowed  an  action  agahist 
parents  and  patrons  in  respect  of  money  lost  (to  children  or 
the  patrons '  fteedmen,  as  we  must  undmtand  it).  Justinian 
made  soTcnd  constitutions  sgainst  gaming.  A  man  who  lost 
money  at  gandngwas  not  brand  to  pay  it ;  and  if  he  dki  pay, 
it  could  be  recovered  by  him  or  his  successors  (b  the  Roman 
sense)  finom  the  winner  or  his  heredes  any  time  withb  thirty 
yean.  If  th^  did  not  choose  to  recover  it,  tiie  ftther  or 
defender  (defimsor)  of  the  town  in  which  the  money  was  lost 
might  recover  it,  or  any  other  person  might  The  money, 
when  recovered,  was  laid  out  fbr  public  purposes.  Gamblers 
were  also  liable  to  a  fine.  Spirittul  persons  who  violated  die 
gaming  laws,  or  were  present  at  gambling,  were  suspended 
for  three  years  and  confined  in  a  monastery  (^Noveu.  123, 
c.  10). 

The  following  abstracts  of  the  laws  relating  to  gamine  in 
different  countries  were  prepared  by  J.  M.  Ludlow,  £^., 
and  were  laid  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  gaming,  by  H.  Bellenden  Ker,  Esq.  :— 

By  the  French  law,  as  it  stood  before  the  Revolution, 
minors  alone  could  recover  their  losses  at  play ;  but  no  win- 
nings could  be  sued  for  except  in  the  case  of  warlike  sports ; 
when  not  excessive,  games  of  strength  and  skill  were  per- 
mitted, games  of  mere  chance  absolutely  forbidden. 

The  Code  Fran^ais  allows  an  action  for  money  won  at 
eames  of  strength  and  skill,  when  the  amount  is  not  excessive ; 
but  money  paid  can  never  be  recovered,  unless  on  the  ground 
of  fraud.  The  keepers  of  gaming-houses,  their  managers  or 
agents,  are  punishable  with  fine  (100  to  6000  francs),  and 
imprisonment  Ttwo  to  six  months),  and  may  be  deprived  of 
most  of  their  civil  rights.  A  trifling  fine  is  imposed  on  those 
who  set  u|]  lotteries,  or  games  of  chance  in  public  places ;  the 
furniture,  implements,  &c.  are  in  all  cases  to  be  seized. 

By  the  Prussian  Code  all  games  of  chance,  except  when 
licensed  by  the  state,  are  prohibited.  Gaming  debts  are  not  the 
subject  of  action ;  but  money  paid  cannot  be  sued  for  by  the 
loser.  Wa^rs  give  a  right  of  action  when  the  stakes  are 
constituted  in  cash  in  the  bands  of  a  third  person  ;  they  are 
void  when  the  winner  had  a  knowledge  of  the  event,  and 
concealed  it.  Money  lent  for  gambling  or  betting  purposes, 
or  to  pay  gambling  or  betting  debts,  cannot  be  sued  for. 
Graming-house  keepers  are  punishable  with  fine,  professed 
^mblers  with  banishment ;  and  if  they  break  tlie  ban,  by 
imprisonment.  Occasional  cheating  at  play  obli^  to  com- 
pensation ;  professed  swindlers  at  play  are  punishable  as  for 
theflt,  and  b^isbed  afterwards.  Money  won  from  a  drunken 
man,  if  to  a  considerale  amount,  must  be  returned,  and  a  fine 
(Nud  of  equal  value. 

Ja  Austria  do  right  of  action  is  given  either  to  winner  or 
loser.    All  guno§  of  chance  are  probibilodf  oisept  w\i«ii 


licensed  by  tiie  state, 
imprisonmenf 
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J  to  theonoBBtoffiS^H 
Playing  at  nnlawlhl  games,  or  aI]owiBgnKhti«Ai|h| 
one^s  house,  subjeeto  the  psr^  to  a  heaiy  fiai^sriiiMi 
imprisonment 

The  provisions  of  tiie  SardiniBB  cirfi  mdt  «ih| 
those  of  the  French,  givii^f  an  action  Ihr  wafjmitag 
of  strength  or  lidll,  when  not  eaoemifs  ia  iMl^liiri 
allowmg  tiie  reoovery  of  BMxi^  lost,  exesptoaiiiii^ 
finaud  or  mfamnty  (a  prorisiai  talm  fivsi  As  #M 
law). 

The  Bavarian  code  is  somewhat  speciil  is  iki 
it distmguishes between  Kasaes  of  pneAfiLaii 
and  dumoe  on  the  one  nand,  and  games  or  wm\ 
the  other.    In  the  two  fiarmer,  money  hoBodf  ii^i 
excessive  b  amount,  may  be  lawfySy  ddbni,   ' 
lost  oannot  be  recovered  ]  but  witli  veapect  li ' 
excessive  gaming,  and  also  as  to  all  gnam  of 
the  winner  mtsj  be  called  upon  to  reply 
liaUe,  togetiier  witii  tiie  loser  (aoept  •  to  tki1i 
case  of  ftand),  to  a  nenalty  of  ymrpag 
house  keepers  and  promsHNi  a{Bmblenan 
penalties.    Distinctions  are  also  taken  •  toinga^i 
only  void  fbr  ftind  or  immonlltj,  bnt  (he  SMmtifll 
liable  to  be  reduced,  if  excessive.    Whai  amagf  lMii*| 
is  proved  to  have  been  the  property  of  ioM4t|iil 
thmi  the  player,  the  tmeownmrmvr  recover  It  f 

Wagera  also  appear  to  be  lawfid  in  Spna,fllirtb| 
themselves  fraudulent,  or  rriatfaig  to  anvtium  nUlff 
immoral.    (Johnion'a  ImdUmtm^  ike  CWmM 
p.  24a.J 

6AND0N,  JAMES.  Oftidsemmeat 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  indnstrionsNsgler) 
as  to  either  his  narentsge  or  the  plaoe  or  jmi 
and  we  can  only  inler  torn  the  date  of  Ua  dflUhi 
of  eighty-two,  that  he  must  have  been  bnai' 
He  stadied  under  Sir  William  Chamben,  md 
who  obtabed  the  sold  medal  lor  ardilledam  fk 
Academy,  on  which  occasion  Beynolds  Is  aii  to 
plimented  him,  and  to  have  predicted  Us  flrim 
began  to  make  himself  known  in  his'profesnoalg^ 
ing  a  continuation  of  Csmpbdl's '  Vitmvhn  Bril 
firat  volume  of  which,  or  fourth  of  the  serial, 
1767,  and  tiie  second  in  1771.  Thoo^heksit 
his  coadjutor  in  the  woric,  Gandon  appean  to  hm  ata^ 
chief  share  of  the  managranent  and  editondupsposM; 
and  in  fact  the  name  of  John  Woolfe  wooU  ait  mm 
known  but  for  its  association  with  that  of  Gandos,  n^hmj 
a  strange  mistake  which  has  attributed  to  himihiiMJ 
appears  to  have  been  by  some  other  ardiitfet  H 
Dallaway,  and  others  after  him,  say  tiiat  Woolfe  jJ^'g 
Shrewsbury's,  at  Heythrop,*  tiie  *  Vitrnvioi  W*J 
itself  contradicts  this,  tor  there  Woolfe's  name  iff|^ 
as  that  of  the  draftsman  of  the  two  pUtes  of  theasJM 
Heythrop,  as  do  both  his  and  Gandon*8  to  msByoll*" 
whose  authors  are  expressly  mentioned.  If  Wodfer 
Heythrop,  it  is  most  singular,  especially  as  be  vaw*^ 
editors  of  the  *  Vitruvius,'  that  that  fact  should  nH^ 
distinctly  stated  in  the  letter-press  account  of  thsl^Jr  • 
sides  which  the  building  itself  (destroyed  by  fin  is  IW)g 
'ition  erf  its  having  beea  ew*'*^ 


means  favours  uic  DupuuBiuuu  ui  iis  iuitiu((  ue«ai  WW  -   .. 

Woolfe's  time,  smce  it  is  in  a  style  that  sawwi"^  . 
the  commencement  than  the  middle  of  the  tof^ieeAff^ 
and  at  any  rate  the  taste  displajned  in  it  wwiM  Mf  •^ 
Woolfe  to  the  epithet  of  a  *  classica] '  architect,  f"*?? 
claims  to  the  authorship  of  the  design  undeniible.  "^^ 
was  not  the  architect  of  Heythrop  may  further  be  ^•J 
from  there  being  merely  a  single  plan  uid  elentio*'^ 
building,  although  a  section  of  it — ^which,  had  heto** 
actual  architect  of  it,  he  could  easily  have  ^"""^tTJj 
almost  indispensable  for  explaining  some  parts  of  tl»^*r 
plan,  in  which  there  is  more  variety  than  usual,   h  *j*  . 
*  Vitnivius'ls  sadly  deficient  in  reeard  to  sccdoos,  ^^  | 
very  few  of  the  subjects  being  so  illustrated;  i«l"*T 
the  continuation  exhibits  a  decided  improveiBeot  ep** 
original  volumes  by  Campbell,  it  leaves  great  roon  faif^ 
improvement :  while  many  buildines  of  conaidenWe  aij^ 
are  omitted,  several  are  given  which  possess  vcrrlftdeii^ 
or  merit ;  neither  does  tne  letter*press  afibrd  dit  iufa**" 
— easily  given  at  the  time — as  to  oates,  architects,  ■■  ^ 
particulars,  which  would  now  be  valuable.    Sofir^'aW 
descriptive  and  explanatory  of  the  respective  hd^fap'* 
^l&tter-i^ress,  whidi  i^pears  to  have  been  writica  bv(p^ 
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And  nhich  certain Ij  does  not  fia^  much  for  his  Wtc- 
itiei,  tells  us  very  little  more  than  what  maj  be  made 
i  the  pktes  thetnflclveti.    Even  as  an  archUect  Condon 
Appear  to  any  particular  advantage  in  the  *  Vitruvius/ 
ift-oajr  at  Nottingham  (vol.  ▼.)  being  of  rather  ncga- 
Ht.   Tliuiiph  Dallaway  cdia  it  *ft  most  correct  and 
'  the  Ionic  order/  whereas,  so  far  from  being 
an,  the  entablature  wouM  accord  v^ith  Ta'^can 
f  just  as  well  as  or  better  than  with  Ionic  ones.    Gan* 
laelf  however  tells  us  that    he  nrnde   five  diflercnt 
far  that  huitding,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  pure 
is  ideas  to  suit  Uie  notions  and  the  fru^ity  of  his 
ara ;   yet  the  plan  and  section  of  the  original  design, 
le  has  given  along  with  the  other  plates,  do  not  ais- 
y  eitraonlinarv  talents      Still  hi»  building  at  Not- 
obtained  for  him  the  notice  of  Sir  George  Saville, 
the  jKJct,  and  other  pereons  of  distinction,  and  pro- 
rought  him   professional  employment,  as  he  diseon* 
tws  *  V  itruvius,*  after  die  second  supplfraentary  volume; 
the  work  since  been  resumed  by  other  editors.     G. 
soil's  *  New  Vitruviua  Britanmcus*  is  a  mere  col  lee- 
plans  and  clcTations,  for  the  greater  pArt  of  no  archi- 
interest  or  merit,  and  unaccommniea  by  any  letter- 
■od  F.  P.  Rohinsoa's  work,  whidi  has  a  similar  title, 
run  upon  such  a  scale  as  was  more  suitable  for  a  series 
Kt  puhticauona  on  the  respective  buildings  tlian  for  a 

miag  so  much  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Vitruvius*  we 
kvfWiiaed,  since  it  is  with  that  work  that  Gandon's 
I  aoit  familiiiily  associated  in  this  country ;  whereas 
lAtteturul  tuIcRts  found  a  field  opened  to  them  in  Ire- 
^^  premiums  lM.*inir  offered  by  ndvertisement  for  the 
Bi  for  a  Royal  Exchange  at  Dublin,  Gandon's  ob- 
^Ksceond  ant)  those  by  Cooley  [Coolet,  P,  C.  S.] 
^■ktt  Sandby  the  first  and  second  prizx^s.  Whut 
^Btaign  was  is  not  known,  but  it^  merits  attracted  the 
tl  of  the  Earl  of  Cbarlemont,  Colonel  Burton  Conyng- 
d  other  admirers  and  ptrons  of  art.  Nor  was  it  long 
n  op[K»rtunity  iirt^sented  itself  in  tlie  Irish  capital  very 
©ding  the  Exchange  both  in  magnitude  and  import- 
The  Custom-house  of  Dublin,  a  magnificent  pile  of  375 
fiset  (begun  in  1781  and  finished  1791),  is  one  of  the 
atructures  of  llie  kind  in  the  world — perhaps  the 
of  all — and  would  of  itself  alone  suffice  for  the  fame 
irchitect.  Dublin  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  several 
Jf  its  finest  buildings, ^the  eastern  front  and  Con n- 
irtico  of  the  House  of  Lords,  now  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ; 
r  Courts  (begun  by  Cooley,  but  completed  by  him, 
eftt  alterations  from  the  original  design),  and  the 
Inns.  He  also  built  the  Court-house  at  Waterford, 
thably  many  other  tilings  besides,  although  they  have 
^n^  distinct  notice.  1 1  is  to  he  regretted  that 
ttid  not  jjerform  Ibr  himself  and  hb  own  works  the 
K*e  as  he  had  in  the  earlier  |iart  of  his  life  done  Ibr 
other  architectii ;  and  that  he  did  not  bequeath  uh  such 
Apfraphy  of  his  professional  career.  But  architects 
Hie  to  be  autobiographers  nor  aro  ttiey  Imrdly  ever 
ejects  of  biogmphy.  Gandon  died  at  tannonbrook, 
-^n,  Ireland,  at  the  beginnintr  of  1824, 
rODUS,  a  gentif  of  fossil  Ganoid  Fi&hes,  from  the 
r  Stonesfield ;  seven  s{>ecies  (Egerton) ;  referred  to 
t  hv  Agassiz, 

OID,  a  grand  division  of  fossil  fishes  in  the  classi- 
ttf  M.  Affa#iiiz,  [FisiiEa,  Fosstl,  P.  C\  S,] 
S.  EDWaRD,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  tlie  22nd  of 
1798,  and  descended  from  Jewish  [parents  of  great 
Ijtlity.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  man,  noted  for  his 
-  wit,  and  highly  esteemed  for  bis  ptriotisni ;  he 
the  particular  confidence  of  the  Prussian  state  chan- 
Umi  Bttron  (afterwards  Prince)  Hardenberg.  After 
lieen  educated  at  the  gymnasium  called  *  das  Graue 

*  (the  Grey  Cloister),  in  his  native  town,  Gans  en- 
!^c  University  of  Berlin,  in  1816,  as  a  student  of  law. 
\»llowing  year  he  went  to  Gottingen,  and  there,  at  the 
lineteen,  obtained  the  prixe  for  the  best  answer  to  the 
a  pro|^Kj«*ed  by  the  faculty  of  law  on  the  history  and 
I  and  puliti(*al  laws  of  the  island  of  Rhudca  :  the  dis- 
ti  which  he  WTote  on   the  subject  was  printed  at  the 

*  of  the  faculty.  In  1816  he  left  Gottingen,  and  went 
lelhcrg,  when?  he  enjoyetl  tlie  friendship  and  esteem  of 
Ip  the  jurist,  and  Hegel,  tlie  philosopher,  and  \m  inter- 
ivith  these  celebrated  men  bad  a  lastmg  infiuence  on  his 

*U.    At  Heidelberg  he  wrote  several  artklca  for 
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the  *  Civilistisches  Archiv,*  edited  by  Gensler,  Thibnat,  and 
Mittermaier  ;  and  the  *  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des 
Judenthums,'  in  whicii  he  gave  eminent  proofs  of  his  talents 
and  leaTning.  He  took  the  d^jree  of  doctor  in  law  in  1819, 
in  the  same  university,  and  there  also  published  a  little  work 
*  Llcber  Rtimisches  Obtig8tionen-1lec.ht/ 

In  1820  Gans  returned  to  Berlin,  was  admitted  by  the 
university  as  public  lecturer  on  law  (privatim  doeens,  rather 
a  strange  natno  for  a  public  lecturer),  and  in  the  same  year 
[luhlishtHl  a  work  which  created  general  sensation,  namely, 
'  Schtilien  £um  Gajus/  The  first  complete  edition  of  Gaiuu, 
by  Goflchen,  came  only  out  in  the  lollowing  year,  1821, 
but  the  printing  was  begun  as  early  as  1819:  the  printed 
sheets  were  distributed  among  the  friends  of  the  editor, 
and  paiis  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  had  already  appeared, 
and  were  commented  upon  in  several  learned  Reviews  in 
Germany.  The  finjt  in  rank  among  the  earlier  commcn* 
tators  were  Savipiy  and  Goscben,  and  it  was  prineijjally 
against  their  opinions  that  Gans  took  the  ticld  in  nis  '  8cho- 
lien.*  He  was  rather  rash  in  publishing  his  *  Observations' 
at  so  early  a  perirxl,  and  on  the  whole  the  work  is  supierficial ; 
but  it  contains  some  profound  remarks^  and  shows  the  solid 
knowledge  which  the  youthful  author  had  acquired  of  the  his- 
torical |>art  of  the  Roman  Law.  The  learned  public  in  general 
considered  it  a  roost  valuable  work,  and  they  were  certainly 
not  wrong  in  judging  it  favourably*  Until  the  discovery  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gains ,  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Roman 
law  was  Yery  impcrleet ;  and  it  is  the  merit  o?  Gans  that  he 
was  remarkably  free  from  old  errors,  while  he  explained  many 
new  facts  with  eitraortlinary  judgment :  many  comments  on 
Gaius,  however,  which  apf>eared  after  the  Scholia^  prove  that 
it  u  easier  to  learn  new  truths  than  to  forget  old  error?.  Gans 
met,  of  course,  with  many  distinguished  op^ionents ;  and  those 
who  could  not  defeat  him  on  the  field  of  ficience  trmluccd  liis 
character  by  styling  his  work  the  attempt  of  an  insolent  and 
aelf-conceited  youtli  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  his  masters. 
Gam  was  not  dlsoounged :  he  entered  into  a  doier  alliance 
with  Ilegel  and  Tfaibaut,  who,  with  Fcuerbach,  GroUmannf 
and  other  distinguished  jurists,  were  the  originators  of  the 
sehool  of  philosophical  jurisprudence,  of  which  young  Gana 
soon  became  one  uf  the  most  eminent  leadere.  Their  princi^ 
ml  aim  was,  and  still  is^  to  ei  plain  the  nature  of  law  and  its 
oearing  upon  the  past  as  well  as  the  future,  through  the 
medium  of  philosophical  ideas,  and  to  show  its  connexion 
with  the  moral,  social,  and  political  progreaa  of  mankind ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the;  exeroaed  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  legislation^  the  bar,  and  the  judicBturc.  Blany  of  their 
followers  however  were  misled  by  the  influence  of  some 
favourite  system  of  metaphysics ;  forgetting  that  every  law  b, 
or  at  hast  ought  to  be,  the  product  of  some  national  want,  they 
published  legal  commentories  fit  to  puzzle  at  onee  the  moat 
plain  and  straight-forward  judge  and  the  most  sophistical 
advocate  i  and  it  was  apprehended  that  if  they  should  ever 
obtain  a  complete  ascendency  over  legislation,  Germany 
would  be  blessed  with  a  new  edition  of  Plato's  Republic, 
rather  than  with  a  new  code  ami  a  constitution  answering  the 
wishes  and  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  histoneal  school, 
on  tlie  contrary,  eared  little  for  tt»e  political  or  social  nrogres 
of  tlie  pco])le.  Their  attention  Mas  chiefly  directe<i  to  the 
past ;  and,  satisfied  with  having  discovered  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  laws,  they  were  prouder  of  having  added  to 
the  Knowledge  of  obsolete,  foj-gotten,  or  obscure  dungs  tlian 
to  the  knowledge  of  modem  law,  however  great  might  be  its 
practical  importance.  Accustomed  in  their  minute  historical 
researches  to  see  things  grow  gradually,  they  were  puzzled 
whenever  they  met  with  great  legislative  revolutions,  and  they 
lookeil  upon  the  present  French  code — that  master- piece  of 
modem  leghtlation — as  an  *  un historical  *  product,  and  the 
same  epithet  they  bestowed  Ufxm  the  modem  constitutions  of 
France,  Siwin,  and  Belgium.  The  philosophical  school  advo- 
cated the  mlroduction  into  Germany  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
cases,  and  publicity  of  proceeding  in  all  cases :  the  historical 
school  0]>|K)sed  them  on  the  ground  that  such  legal  institu- 
tions had  no  connection  with  the  present  state  of  things; 
they  propose*!  to  introduce  them  first  in  trifling  matters,  in 
order  that  the  pesople  might  accustom  tbemselyes  to  the 
novelty^  and  then  to  wait  till  the  people  would  bo  *  ripe*  for 
their  general  introduction.  It  was  apprehended  that,  if  the 
historical  school  should  become  the  dir<»ctor  of  legisUition, 
they  would  reduce  (iermany  to  slavery,  since  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, though  oppressive,  and  the  Justinian  law,  though  the 
result  of  absolutism,  were  both  regarded  with  favour  by  tliem 
oa  beittg  completely  dcveloijcd  *  historical  *  productions.    On 
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tiie  whole,  the  philosoplueal  Kbool  faond  more  adherents 
among  practical  lawyen,  and  the  historical  schod  among 
learned  Jawvere,  scholars,  and  antiquarians.  Gans  says,  in  the 
preface  to  his  'Das  Erhraoht,'  mentioned  below,  that  the 
chief  merit  of  the  historical  school  conristed  in  having  pnb- 
ished  excellent  editions  of  the  works  of  Roman  joristi,  and 
commentaries  on  obsolete  kws. 

Between  the  philosopluoal  and  the  Ustorical  schools  stood 
and  still  stands  the  s^ool  of  poritive  jarisprodence,  which 
comprehends  all  such  jurists,  mostlj  piacncal  kwyers,  as 
write  on  law  with  a  practical  yiew,  the  labours  of  the 
other  twoschoolsbeiiwnther  of  a  theoretical  character.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  positive  jurists  is  Solomon  Philip 
Gans,  an  advocate  of  the  sapreme  eourt  at  Cdle,  in  Hanover, 
who  is  still  living,  and  the  autiior  of  several  excellent  works 
and  treatiaes  on  kw,  and  who  ou§^  not  to  be  confounded 
with  his  kte  kinsman  Edward  Gans.  In  tiie  scientific 
sorugi^o  between  the  philosophical  and  the  historical  school 
Edwsrd  Gans  was  better  enaUed  to  take  a  leading  part,  as  he 
nad  a  profound  knowledire  of  the  histdiy  of  the  Roman  Law, 
combined  tho  qualities  dr  a  sdmlar  with  thoeo  of  an  eloquent 
and  acute  advocate,  and  could  oonsequentiy  attack  his  oppo^ 
nents  with  suoceos  on  the  veiy  field  where  thej  thought  th«n- 
selves  invincible.  His  first  attack,  as  ahieady  said,  was  con- 
tuned  in  the  SdwUa  to  Gains.  The  second  was 'Das  Erbrecht 
fai  wdtceschiditlicher  JSntwickdung,'  Berim,  Stuttgart, 
and  Ti£in^,  4  vola.  in  8vo.,  1824—86  (The  Law  of 
Succession,  its  historical  development,  and  its  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  world),  bj  which  he  placed  himself  among 
the  fiiBt  jurists  of  Gennanj.  In  this  splendid  woric  the 
author  treats  on  the  law  of  succession  of  the  most  eminent 
nations  of  the  world,  antiont  and  modem,  Euronean,  Ameri- 
can, and  Ariatic,  even  those  of  the  Chinese,  ana  shows  how 
thd  alterations  which  the  law  has  gradually  undergone  are 
combined  with  the  history  of  the  nations  and  their  advance 
towards  social  and  pditical  perfection.  A  translation  of  this 
work  would  be  a  valuable  aadition  to  English  literature ;  but 
tho  task  is  not  essy,  as  it  reoidres  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  philoaophy  or  Hegel,  and  the  difficult  art  of 
renderinff  into  English  tne  technical  terms  of  the  most  ob- 
scure of  all  Gmun  pliilosophers.  Jn  1825  Gans  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinanus,  and  some  vears  afterwards 
professor  cnrdinarius  at  the  univerrity  of  Berfm.  The  latter 
dignity  is  not  bestowed  upon  Jews  m  l^russia,  but  Gans  had 
adopted  the  Christian  religion,  at  Hamburg,  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  appointment.  In  1826  he  published  *  System  drs 
Romischen  CiviURechts'  (System  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law), 
and  founded  a  new  Review  of  which  Berlin  stood  in  great 
need,  the  *  Jahrbiicher  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Critik'  (Year- 
Books  for  Scientific  Criticism).  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  1830,  he  went  to  France,  a  country 
which  he  had  already  visited  previously,  as  well  as  England ; 
and  his  fame  being  already  established  in  ^France,  he  was 
well  received  by  tiic  most  eminent  men  m  Paris,  among 
whom  he  preferred  those  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  CTcat 
political  movement.  From  France  he  went  to  EngUnd. 
The  Prussian  government  now  became  suspicious,  ond  set 
spies  upon  him,  who  reported  erery  word  they  could  catch. 
On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on 
modem  history  in  the  university,  and  his  learning,  eloquence, 
wit,  and  liberal  principles  attracted  an  immense  crowd  not 
only  of  students,  who  alone  are  entitled  by  law  to  attend  the 
lectures  delivered  in  the  German  universities,  but  of  public 
functionaries,  advocates,  ofiicers'in  the  army,  and  others  who 
endeavoured  to  get  and  octually  got  admission.  He  lectured 
in  the  largest  room  of  the  university,  which  was  not  only  full 
to  sufibcation,  but  hundreds  of  gentlemen  were  seen  standing 
outside,  in  tho  ball,  and  in  the  great  court,  in  spite  of  a  very 
severe  winter  ('1832-33),  and  all  eager  to  leom  from  their 
friends  inside  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  or  the  spirited  ob- 
servations of  the  lecturer.  This  was  a  capital  opportunity 
for  the  enemies  of  Gans  to  denounce  him  to  the  Prussian 
government  as  a  demagogue ;  and  after  some  time  the  govem- 
iiieut  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  lectures,  on  tlie  pretext 
that  he  being  a  professor  of  law  had  no  ri^ht  to  deliver 
lectures  on  history.  Little  discouraged  by  this  check,  Gans 
introduced  subjects  connected  with  modern  history  into  his 
lectures  on  law ;  and  the  Prussian  government,  dreading  his 
sharp  tongue  as  well  as  his  principles,  now  commenced  a  sys- 
tem of  annoyance  and  petty  persecution  against  him,  in  which 
it  was  well  assisted  by  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  professor, 
and  which  embittered  his  life,  and  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  his  untimely  death.    In  the  foUo^'mg  yean  QasA  ij^u\>V\sSasid 


'  Vorietungen  iiber  die  Geachidite  der  letzten  ^adagMk 
(Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  last  ^hj  jean),  ai  Mam't 
'  Historisches  Taschenboch'  for  1898  and  1834;  '?avk 
Schriften  juristischen,  historisdien,  ataatswlMMifiimm 
und  Ssthetisdien  Inhalts'  (MisoelhmeooawritiiigfSijim 
dence,  history,  &cOf  Berim,  1834,  2  vols.  Sva.;  'iattjr 
auf  Personen  und  ^latiinde'  (Retrospective  view  of  WW 
and  events),  Berim,  1836 ;  *  Gramllage  dei  BMfOi 
Basis  of  Possession).  Berim,  1889,  an  attack  a|Mi%| 
celebrated  work  on  the  Law  of  Poawanon  uatmgMtm 
Most  of  hia  time  be  devoted  to  a  complete  cMtfli 
works  of  Hegel,  those  that  were  pobliafaed  sfa«^f,dii 
which  Hegd  left  pardy  unfhudied  b  M8.,apri#« 
Heed's  Phikaophy  of  Histmy ;  and  widioat GmhiM 
wodd  perhaps  never  have  aeen  a  compete  «&iaid  %( 
be  beinff,  according  to  Hegel'a  own  wads,  tlModf  miril 
thoroughly  nnderrtood  his  great  but  obseurs  ■■to.  Qth 
1st  of  May,  1839,  while  cUnin^  with  a  fnend,  Gaa  Hii 
denly  speedUeas  from  his  chair,  being  stndt  ^^fftf^ 
after  lingering  a  few  days,  he  Sied  on  the  fitkd 
month.  i:\; 

Gans  was  one  of  the  moat  learned,  most  int^,fllHfr<i 
eloquent  men  of  Germany ;  distinguished  as  si  aA^il'f 
unsurpassed  as  a  lecturer.  His  none  would  hat  hidlf 
greater  had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displitjhig  ha  liilw 
the  political  stage.  No  man  waa  hia  equal  ia  wMp 
he  confounded  the  moat  skilihl  of  his  adiemmlrB 
sarcastic  repliea.  Those  whom  he  woondsd  dsfiliA 
spared  least  were  men  of  acknowledged  aBtiunlj,«d1|^ 
rank  or  bulh,  and  amouf^  them  he  bad  his  bitlml 
He  belonged  to  tboae  highly  gifted  Jews,  hiiav"~ 
who  held,  or  still  hold,  mck  an  eminettt  rsak 
learned,  ^e  poeti,  and  the  artists  d  Gennany,  ai 

Set,  Bane  the  political  writer,  Menddsoha  the 
ichael  Behr  the  poet,  his  brother  Meier  Beb, 
ealled  Meierbeer  the  compoaer,  and  nMny  mm.  tt 
successor  as  profeasor  of  kw  in  the  antvenatf  of  Bah 
Dr.  Stahl,  a  man  of  ultramoaarchical  prindplm,  wA  !< 
dole  of  the  notorious  Haller,  the  author  of  the  ^"^ 
of  Political  Sdenoe.' 

(Aeiter    Nekrdog   der  Demi$Am;  jJBgmim 
(SiqjplemenO  of  1839,  No.  132;    '^ 
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GARDE'NIA  (named  after  Dr.   Alexsnder  Gfldad* 
Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  a  correspondent  (dUu^i 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  CiackM  i 
It  has  the  calyx  usually  ribbed,  with  a  tubular  trw*|j 
divided  into  several  lobes  or  teetli ;  the  corolls  funsMp 
or  approaching  salver-shaped,  with  a  tube  nucb  hrprij 
the  calyx,  and  a  contorted  spreading  5>9-psrted  wi  ^ 
anthers  5-9  linear  sessile  in  the  throat ;  the  t6fm  di*^ 
bifid,  or  2-toothed,  with  thick  erect  lobes ;  the  ^^■"P'J'JJ 
of  the  ovary  2-5,  incomuletcly  dividing  it  into  celh;  vtm 
fleshy,  crowned  with  tne  calyx,  with  a  papeiyofboyfcjj 
incompletely  2-5-celled ;  the  seeds  immersed  ia  ^ffz 
placentse.    The  spedes  are  armed  or  unarmed  Uui*** 
with  axillary  or  termmal,  usually  solitaiy,  white  ■'^■^ 
flowers.  _,_ 

G.  ca$npanttkUa  is  a  shrubby  plant  with  diflit|^^ 
spiny  at  the  apex,  the  spines  solitary ;  the  kaw*^'*'*^ 


sub-campanulate,  5-lobed  ;  the  berry  roundisb,  ««*•  . 
plant  is  a  shrub  5  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  I^sm^tJ! 
East  Indies,  in  the  forests  of  Chittagong.  The  btny  «*■ 
the  size  of  a  golden  pippin  apple,  and  is  employed  if* 
natives  of  India  as  a  cathartic  and  anthelmintic 

G.  arborea  is  an  unanncd  tree  with  ovate-obkap  jJJ 
terminal,  almost  sessile  flowers,  usually  arraogcd  in  w*^ 
the  corolla  with  a  filiform  tube  and  a  5-p«rted  hwi  • 
berry  drupaceous,  smooth,  containing  a  4-5-valwdiW^ 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  fruit  b  estenbyajj 
tives  of  India.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beuitifulfpetstf** 
genus,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collectioo.   ^ 

There  are  about  fifty  species  of  Gardenia,  vhkh  » ■* 
elegant  sv/cet-scented  flowers.  They  thrive  best  in  a 
of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  Under  the  name  of  Cspe  ^ 
double-flowered  varieties  of  G.florida  and  G.  f« 
extensively  cultivated.  Their  flowers  are  very  fitg*^  t 
the  ocst  way  of  getting  them  to  bloom  freely  i»  to  set  A* ' 
«.  close  frame  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  the  ^priaff*  ^'* 
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they  tmy  be  placed  in  the  grecnbouse.     They  may 
^tused  by  ctittinefs. 

4lev,  F/ortt  Medico  ;  Don,  Gardeners  Dictionary.) 
INISIIEE.  [ArrACHMKST,  P.  C] 
lOFALO^  the  name  by  whirh  Benvcnuto  Tisio  is 
lly  known,  afjTjarently  from  his  adoption  of  a  pWi- 
Sntroralo)  for  nls  monogram.  Garofalo  la  the  moat 
Efu^  of  the  Femiresc  painters  \  he  bclongrs  however 
bman  school.  He  was  bom  in  ihe  Ferraresein  14t*l» 
prrt  instnieted  in  design  by  Domonico  Pannctti,  from 
^  went  to  his  uncle  Niccolo  Soriani  at  Cremona. 
I  death  of  his  uncle  in  1499,  he  left  Cremona  and  rc- 
^ A  600  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  fifteen  months 
ifll^ki  Baldini,  and  after  visiting  several  other  cities, 
Bto  years  with  Lorenzo  Costa  at  Mantua  ;  he  then 
MTieriod  of  four  years  in  Fermra,  and  finally  engaged 
rlth  Raphael  in  Rome,  in  1508  (1605  in  Vasari  is  a 
E^fint,  as  the  f^ted  intervals  cvidenily  show), 
rl*!  great  powers  and  personal  quahlies  excited  in 
^«M  in  other  painters,  a  species  of  enthusiastic  venera- 
^  ttn ;  and  Garofalo  ever  afterwards  was  a  studious 
bis  style,  even  in  his  small  worki*.  He  remained 
ith  Ilaphae)  in  Rome,  when  he  was  called  by 
to  Ferrara.     He  intended  to  return  to  Raphael, 

icc«  kept  him  in   Ferrara,     He  was  emploved 
and  elsewhere  on  extensive  works,  together 

Dossi,  by  the  Duke  Alfonso  L  He  executed 
Rcellent  frescoes  in  Ferram — the  pnnci|Kil  of  which 
bsc  of  San  Francesco,  the  Slaughter  of  the  In- 
I  the  Resurrection  of  Lttmnis,  and  othere,  painted 
^19—24 :  they  still  exist.  There  arc  also  some 
%.  frescoes  by  iiini  still  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  del 
|c(o.  Garofulo's  oil  paint ins^s  are  frequent  in  picture 
);  there  are  many  at  Rome,  in  tlie  Borghcsc  gallery^ 

KGhigi  and  Doria  palaces  ;  awl  there  are  also  some 
mens  of  hts  style  in  the  galleries  of  Dresden  and 
^burg,  and  there  wta  two  small  pictures  of  average 
^tlie  NatJomd  Gallery.  His  small  pictures  are  very 
|b:  he  appears  to  have  had  a  predilection  for  small  pro- 
J;  and  with  regard  to  these  works,  what  iElian  (  Var. 
k  3)  says  of  Dionysius  ol"  Colo|>bon  rcsfiecling  Polj'- 
»inay  be  said  of  Garofalo  res|>ecting  Raphael— he 
!k  his  art  in  every  respect  except  si^e.  Gamfalo  bow- 
KKJgh  he  imitated,  did  not  equal  Rmdmcd  even  in 
9  practice^  exeejjt  prhaps  in  colour.  He  is  more  in- 
Id  more  true  in  h^cal  lints  than  Raphael^his  red  and 
nperies  are  remarkably  pure,  and  arc  qyite  fresh  even 
by— but  in  execution  generally  he  is  dry;  his  works 
fe  in  effect*  and  have  much  of  the  quattrocenii^mo^  or 
jdity  and  drj'neas  of  design  which  characterise  the 
'ftf  the  works  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Though  he 
f  successful  in  the  execution  of  the  distinct  ohjects  or 
ftf  his  works  iniietjcndcntly,  he  foiled  in  uniting  the 
^harroonixing  the  whole:  he  wants  aerial  perspective 
*  ^  He  died  in  1559,  having  been  for  the  last  few 
kis  itfe  quite  blind. 

i,  Vitede  Pitiori,  &c,  ;  Lanzi,  Storia  PiUorica,  &c.) 
lYA^  the  only  genus  and  fy^ie  of  the  natural  order 
hplete  plants  Garrvaceae.  It  was  named  by  Mr, 
ill  compliment  to  ^nchohis  Garry,  Esq,,  secretary  to 
hon's  liy  Com|mny.  The  flowers  of  this  genus  are 
^  the  slaminifcrou?  and  pistiliferous  flowers  being 
tenet  plants.  The  staminiferous  fiowers  are  in  pen- 
itkin-like  racemes,  within  iT>nnate  bractete*  1  hey 
i-)eavtHj  calyx  and  4  stamens.  The  pistiliferous 
he  in  [jendufoos  racemes  like  the  otherSt  tKit  with  a 
I  calyx,  connate  with  the  ovary,  which  is  1-cclled. 
^e  two  setaceous  styles,  two  jjcndulous  ovul(*s,  with 
is  long  as  themselves.  The  fruit  is  a  Ix'rried  peri- 
i  opening,  and  containing  two  seeds.  The  embryo  is 
lute  in  the  basc^  of  a  great  mass  of  fleshy  pulp.  The 
Hi  simple,  D|iposite,  exstipulate,  evergreen,  serrated 
h  The  s[K?cies  are  shrubs,  natives  of  California  ond 
Only  two  species  of  this  genus  have  been  introduced 
B.t  Britain  ;  they  are  very  uniamental  and  grow  best 
ly  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  layers. 
jp/tm.  the  Elliptic-leaved  (jarrya,  has,  when  I'oung, 
jCscent,  purplish  branches  \  when  older,  they  become 
lud  creyisn.  The  leaves  are  dark-green,  shining 
Imj  Deneath,  with  simple^  twisted,  interwoven  hairs. 
|era  are  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  white,  and  are  in 
MD  November  to  February.  Only  the  staraen-bear* 
^k  in  this  country.  During  the  season  of  blossoming 
C.  S.,  No.  81. 


this  shrub  presents  a  striking  and  beautiful  appearance^  with 
its  delicate  pendulous  catkins,  which  arc  from  eight  inches  to 
a  foot  in  length.  It  is  easily  (-uliivated  in  our  gardens  and  is 
as  hardy  as  tlie  common  launislinus. 

G.  iaurifolia  has  elliptic  oblong  leaves  eitlicr  entire  or 
very  minutely  dentate.  Both  the  stamiuifcrous  and  pistili- 
ferous flowers  are  solitary,  sessile,  and  opjx>site,  having  one 
in  every  bract.  This  species,  like  the  former,  is  an  evergreen 
shrub  or  low  tree,  and  grows  on  tlie  mountains  of  Mexico. 
According  to  Loudon  tliere  is  but  one  specimen  of  this  very 
beautiful  and  desirable  shrub  preserved  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  It  was  brought  over  in  the  year 
1 839.  There  are  some  other  Gpedes  of  Garrj  a  recognised  by 
various  botanists:  G,  Liftdleyi,  considered  by  Mr.  Bentham 
as  a  variety  of  G.  kmrifoiia ;  G.  macrophytla,  G.  oldonQa^  and 
G.  ovata^uTM  described  in  Bentham 's  '  i^lanlre  Hnrtwcgianos' 
from  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Hartweg  in  diflerent  parts 
of  Mexico. 

(Loudon,  Encydopadia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.) 
GASCOIGNE,  GEORfiE,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Gas- 
coigne,  the  head  of  an  antient  family  in  Essex,  The  date  of 
bis  birth  is  uncerlain  ;  but  it  was  not  later,  and  may  have  tx'en 
earlier,  than  the  year  J  537.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
mid  afterwards  entered  at  Gray*«  Inn  as  a  student  of  law  : 
but  his  youthful  prodigality  caused  his  father  to  disinherit 
him ^  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Upon  this  he  sold  all  his 
property  that  was  nt  his  dispoml,  and  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  obtain  employment  «t  home.  He  emlwirkcd  for  Holland, 
and  took  service  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  under  IMIliam,  Prince 
of  Orange,  whoso  favour  be  gdined  in  two  vears  of  hard  and 
bloody  warfare.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  one  of  five 
hundred  Englishmen  who,  being  left  to  garrison  the  indefen- 
sibte  fort  of  Fai  ken  burg,  fought  their  wa?  to  the  walls  of 
Leyden  during  its  sipge,  but,  being  refused  ndmittance,  were- 
comfxdled  to  surrender  to  the  Sjianiards,  Their  lives  were 
spared  ;  and  they  were  sent  home  to  England  after  being  kept 
four  months  as  prisoners.  Here  Gascoigne  resumed  the  study 
of  the  law,  but  never  prosecuted  tlie  profession  seriously  or 
with  success;  ond  he  Bpj>ears  to  have  poascssed  means  suJfi- 
cient  for  his  subsiBtenee,  although  we  read  of  his  having  been 
at  one  lime,  towards  the  clow?  of  his  life,  a  prisoner  in  tbe 
Compter.  He  married  (it  is  said)  a  Scottish  lady  whom  be 
met  in  France;  and  usually  resided  at  Walthamstow  in  his 
native  county,  where  gardening  and  literary  composition  were 
his  chief  employments.  In  1575,  having  been  mlroduced  ta 
Queen  F^lizabeth,  he  attended  one  of  her  progresses;  and  at 
K  en  i  I  worth,  on  that  oecaition,  he  recited  versea  before  her> 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  jiageantriest.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected what  use  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  of  this,  incident. 
He  died  of  some  slow  disease,  at  Stamford,  on  the  7th  of  Oc» 
tober,  1577,  commending  his  wife  and  child  to  tbe  bounty  of 
tile  *jueen.  The  enrlicst  of  Gascoigne's  printed  volumes  bears 
date  1572;  and  his  works  were  collected  ten  years  after  his 
death,  in  a  volume  bearing  this  title  :  *  The  whole  Woorkcs 
of  (icorge  Cvascoigne,  Esqnyre  :  newly  conipyled  into  one  vo- 
hime:  that  is  to  say,  His  Flowers,  Hearlx's,  Weeiles;  tlie 
Fruitcs  of  Warre ;  tbe  Comedie  called  Supjwses ;  the  Tra- 
gedio  of  locjista ;  the  Steel  Glasse  ;  the  Compiaynt  of  Pbylo- 
mene  ;  theStorieof  Ferdinando  leronimi  ;  and  tbe  Princelye 
Pleasures  of  Kenel worth  Castle/  London,  1587,  4to.  bld€*k 
letter.  The  chief  among  his  non-dnimiitic  poems  is  tbr  satire 
allied  '  The  Steel  Glasse,'  written  in  blank  ver&e,  and  first 
[(rinted  in  1576.  This  jx>em,  with  the  *  Fruitcs  of  Wurre* 
{which  gives  many  |iartieulurs  of  the  author's  lift'),  and  seve- 
ral other  specimens  of  his  poetry,  are  reprinted  in  Southey'fr 
*  Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets^  from  Chaucer  to  Jonsrm,* 
1831  ;  and  either  from  thoee,  or  from  piect^s  given  by  Cunip- 
bell  and  others,  a  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  serious  clhic»l 
tone  of  feeling,  the  frequency  of  familiiir  illustration,  and  the 
antique  nnd  half-allegoric  cast  of  i[niiger>%  which  dii«tinguish 
the  works  of  this  interesting  oM  jKiet.  Ilia  pn>se  *  Notes  of 
Instruction  concerning  the  makynge  of  verse  *  have  been  re- 
printed by  Mr.  Haslewood,  in  hi?  *  Ancient  Critical  Essays^ 
upon  English  Poets  and  Poeey,  In  15.  Gascoigne  holds  like- 
wise a  pi  a  re  in  tlie  history  of  the  En^di?>li  dram.a.  His 
comedy  of  *  The  Supposes,"  a  free  truiislaiion  li't>ni  *  Gli  Sup* 
|X)?:iti,*  of  Arirjsto,  was  first  performed  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Gray's  Inn  in  1666 ;  and  is  the  earliest  prose  play  existing  in 
the  language.  It  is  reprinted  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  the 
thirfl  volume  of  his  ^  Ongin  of  the  English  Drama;*  and  Its 
chief  importance  arises  from  the  use  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  it  in  *  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  The  *  locasta,' 
first  played  at  tlie  same  place  and  in  the  fame  year  as  *  The 
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Supposefi,*  is  fotmded  upon  the  *  Plioenii55«E  *  of  Euripiiies,  of 
\»hic[i  bowever  it  is  ao  altcrution  rather  tiian  a  trajj^lation. 
Three  authi>re  had  jMirt  in  it^  GflflCOigaef  Fraa<?b  Kinwel- 
marsh,  and  Christopher  Yelvertoiif  GtKmgae  tr^rksngoti  the 
iccond,  third,  and  fiJ'th  aft«.  Some  specimens  of  it,  with  a 
short  crilicid  eatiniale,  will  be  found  in  Collier's  '  History  of 
Kng'lish  Dratoatic  Footry/  It  is  m&mly  eurious  as  having 
been  the  second  drama  in  blank  yene  which  was  composed 
in  our  lan^ruai^e.  Mr.  ColIicT  pves  also  an  account  of  another 
dramatic  piece  of  Goscoi^e,  '  The  Glasse  of  Government,' 
first  printcil  in  1575,  which  possesses  very  little  merit. 

GASCOYGNE»  WILLIAM,  an  astronomer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  is  distinjiuished  by  having  been  the  first 
inventor  of  the  iiiicroni*?ter  (ubotit  1(>41).  The  instniinent 
appears  to  have  origmally  consijstcd  either  of  two  parallel 
irifes^orof  two  plates  of  metuJp  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
Mye*^m  of  a  telescope;  tlie  nearest  edges  of  the  plates, 
which  were  ground  fitie,  were  pnraMel  to  one  anotlier;  and 
the  plates  or  tlie  wires  were  caniihle  of  being  moved,  so  tliat 
tlk«  image  of  an  object  could  be  exactly  eonipr<?heoded 
between  tlu^m :  a  eeale  served  for  tlie  ine4i»ireDieti(:  of  the 
angle  »ul>tcnded  by  the  intervfth  axid  Gascoyi^mc  id  said  to 
hmtt  used  this  itisfrument  tor  the  purpose  of  nieo^urin^  the 
dkditett'rfi  of  the  mtxin  and  planets,  and  also  Ibr  deternjining 
the  magnitudes  or  distances  of  ierrcstHnl  objects. 

The  few  eircumstaiicca  >vhich  are  known  concerning  this 
ingenious  person,  and  tlie  maimer  of  his  death,  are  given 
under  Hobbocics,  Jkreheaii,  P.  C. 

GASES,  LIQUIFICATION  OF.  [CaKMisTBT,  P.C.S.I 

GASSE,  STEFANO  and  LUIGI,  twin  brothers,  and 
both  areiiiteets,  were  bom  at  Naples,  August  8th,  1778,  but 
were  of  French  oriuin.  When  not  above  jseven  years  of  age 
they  were  sent  to  Paris,  and  there  confided  to  the  care  and 
instruction  of  their  irmtci-tial  uncle  the  Abbate  Minotti.  On 
their  education  beiiij*'  sufficiently  advanced^  they  made  choice 
<rf architecture  as  their  profession  ;  and  they  not  only  obtained 
niiny  premitirof  at  the  Institute  of  France,  but  were  sent  to 
complete  their  studio  at  Rome.  After  remaining  live  years  at 
Rome,  (hey  were  recalled  by  their  parents  to  Naples  in  1802, 
where  they  settled  and  practised  togetiier.  The  jftrong 
attachment  between  tJie  two  brothers  was  interrnpted  only  by 
tlie  death  of  Luigi  (Noveaiber  11th,  lH3'd)  ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  well  suitiHl  to  aid  each  other,  no  le^s  by  (he 
diANTcncQ  of  their  talents  than  by  the  sinnlarity  of  their  dis- 
ywHiana — Luigi  jK)S5e^ing  greater  fertility  of  ideas  and 
vetduiosa  in  design,  while  Stelkno  had  tnoro  practic^al  skill 
and  kimwledifo  of  construction.  Thu^,  the  works  executed 
-fcy  Stefino  during  the  life-tiuie  of  Luigi,  belong  to  both 
Jnv^thers  in  common  ;  and  Nuples  owes  to  ihem  many  of  Its 
best  modem  editices.  Among  the  more  important  of  them,  and 
which  a[jpciQr  to  havo  been  erected  after  the  death  of  Luigi,  as 
tliey  are  ascribed  to  Stefano  in  particular,  are,  the  Astro- 
nomical Oljservatory  ;  the  adiHtions  to  the  Villa  Ileale  ;  the 
Reale  EdiBzio  di  San  Giaeorno,  an  immeiu^e  pile  of  building, 
treelwi  at  the  cost  of  1,500 ,CH>0  dncats,  imd  c<mtniini»g  the 
book,  «gicfaiinge^  prefecture^  and  a  great  nunil>erof  other  public 
offices;  m^d  the  Dogana^  or  new  emtom* house.  Beside^i 
^1^636  piiblic  works  he  built  not  a  few  mansions  for  private 
individuals:  the  Palaiao  Monlemiletto;  that  of  the  Ducw  di 
Tcrranovaj  tlie  Casino  Cacaee  at  Sorrento:  the  Casino  Du- 
T)ont,  and  that  called  *  di  Sofia,  *  in  the  Strada  Nuova  di 
Pfi^flijio.  He  also  designed  the  new  streets  Santa  Lucia  and 
MorgcUina,  and  the  entrance  tfi  the  new  CaiiijH>  fe'anto  or 
pnblio  Ottnettry,  but  he  did  not  live  to  contplete  any  of  these 
Jastaaoiitiiiiied  improvementB^  After  a  short  iiine#?s  the  Cava^ 
li«re  Stefano  Gasse — for  he  had  been  complimented  witii  the 
<!roes  of  the  order  of  Francesco  Frinio— died  at  Naples,  Fel»- 
ruarv  21»t,  1840. 

GASTEROMYCEI'ES,  a  suborder  or  cohort  of  iho 
natmul  order  of  Fungi,  [Fifwai,  P.  C]  It  is  disringuished 
from  the  hiirher  forms  of  fungi  [H¥M«!<OMYt.KTKS,  P.  C.  S>] 
by  the  reproductive  organs  bijing  included  in  a  case  of  some 
kind  or  aiMjther.  Many  of  the  genera  and  sulisectiona  of 
Funq-i  beloniring  to  this  suborder,  and  the  suborders  liyplio- 
niytetes  ami  C«niomywtes>  have bieadflscri bed  in  the  '  Penny 
Cyclo|Kj'diu/  s»>  that  those  only  which  baue  been  omitted  will 
bi>  mentioned  here,  in  order  that  a  cc»necled  view  of  the 
llimily^  more  especially  as  it  exists  in  Groat  Britain,  laay  be 
given. 

The  first  tribe  of  tbe  Gasteromrcetes  is  AngwgasiTm,  Of 
tfai»  tribe  tJiere  arc  lour  Bub^trihes  or  sections.  I'be  first, 
Pkaii<Hdei\  kas  u  distinct  i-eeeptiH'lo  at  length  bursting  throueh 
ibo  oxcipulwm.    Of  tkm  aK^sm  the  gienus  Fhalius  is  the  type  : 


it  has  Q  stipitate  pileiform  rct^ptacW,  wtdi  m  i 
There   are   several  specie  of  ihi* 
BntaiOr  where  they  are  called  8tiiikhor«  saa 
disgusdng  smell.     P.  impuddcms^  Uia  coai 
found  in  woods  and  thickets  in  suiwiMrraaJ  i 
under   sticks   and    leaves,  aod    freqaeatly^  vim 
seen,  may  be  detected  by  the  disagmabic  i 
which  it  exhales.     The  ^em  is  tnm  omt^mi 
height,  and  the  uterus  Is  about  «c  larce  is  s  \ 
listing  of  two  coats  distended  «rich  jelly  and  a  i 
brane  surrounding  the  pileus.     P.  eammm  'r»si 
It  grows  in  woods  and  hedges  in  the  south  of C 
the  colour  of  its  pileus,  by  which  it  may  be  C 
called  Red-headed  Stinkhom.     Mr.  Curtis,  it  1 
Eutninology/  has  dtfcribed  a  third  species,  P,i 
was  found  at  Lowestoft  in  Sutfolk.     At  iia  it  I 
somewhat  like  that  of  rblets,  but  it  beeaMii«|l 
when  tlried« 

The  second  section  ia  7U6vfrar€».  [Tr 
The  tliird  section,  Nithtiariacri^  has  a  teonjtKltl 
free  or  clastically  ijcdiceihite  f{Hfningia.  TW  M 
section  is  J^kiulariQ^  or  Bird'^nest  Fexiza.  ~ 
sj>ccie$  of  this  genus  found  in  Great  Brtliiiu 
mon  is  N,  eampmiulutu^  which  is  found  on  the  | 
ing  dung,  clicks,  &c.  They  are 
tiling  birds'  nests,  not  only  in  their  4  i 

sporangia^  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  reoep 
eggs. 

The  fourth  section,  CarpoboU,  !«▼«  a  ( 
protruding  trom  the  receptacle.  The  f«sn 
are  CwjtvboltiSf  Spharoboius,  Tbekboim^  > 

A  species  of  the  last  nam^,  A, 
wood,  stones,  and  other  thins^,  after  nm^  i 
scattered  meal.     The  Rev.  m,  J,  Berkeley,  i 
that  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  of  i&ieci  or%bu 
steJlatus,  is  found  on  rotten  wood  and  ttk^  is  I 
In  its  early  state  it  is  covered  by  a  fine  irool^  4 
which   is   very   fugacious.      When  the  ^dibi 
pushed  through  this  web,  they  hare  the  appcannctij 
seeds.     Each  pliitit  consists  of  an  outer  vadflil 
brane.     At  the  time  of  the  opeoing  of  tbe  i 
the  imier  one,  which  b  then  concave  and  with  1 
jjennost,  projects  the  ball  of  sporules  which  rti 
bomb  from  a  mortar,  to  a  distaaoe  of  sevoal  i 
cracking  noise  occasioned  by  this  pheoooM 
to  be  difitinetly  audible  at  some  ctisteiiai^ 
tionably,*  says  Dr  GrevilJe,  ^  thei 
plant  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  tDdeaoriba. 
a  degree  of  force  should  esiat  in  a  body  not  I»|^^ 
head,  and   that  foroe  eoLerted   ia  defiance  of  < 
resistance,  seems  to  surpan  the  power  of  ctiytbiif  ll 
for  it  satisfactorily/ 

The  tribe  P^emmtycctes  is  fiequendv  i 
order  or  cohort.  [Fu*cj  i^  P»  C  J     it  consisti  of  | 
more  or  less  the  characters  of  t^tharm. 
Most  of  the  species  are  found  on  ifcfr 
other  plants,  and  vary  with  tlie  spociei  of  I 
they   grow.     The  ccnera  in  which  the  | 
S|>cde6  have  been  described  by  Brititb  m 
poiQ,  Ph&ma^  Zhihidea,  Agieroma^  JSk§imm^ 
Hystcrium,  and  Lepiottroma, 

The  third  tribe  rs  JMeho^termi    [Ta 
the  fifth,  Tnchoticmmim   f  I  kichoiDkbil 

The   £ftli    tribe,   Ferisporiacei^  has 
distinct  from  the  nucleus,  and  the  spotidL. 
free  or  included  in  pendioia,     Tbc  Rgmia  la  ^\ 
not  numerous.     Macodiitm^  the  '. 
here  by  some  authors  \  by  Frie», 
P.  C.  S,] 

The  most  extensive  genus  is  £rympkt%  tbei 
produce  various  forms  of  mildew.  It  has  a  i 
opening  at  the  collapsing  apex,  suhgclatiiBsa  *ra 
sfkoridia  included  in  one  tn-  tnoie  pendiols,  t^ ' 
5|M>ridiohi ;  the  thalltis  iocciase,  oBboedy  free. 

E,  pwiHom^  tbe  Bose  Mihievrf  ia  found  aatiitl* 
various  apeciea  ef  roee.    It  is  ^anlr  kn^nM  t?  * 
clothr  aspect,  wikksh  is  very  difibwui  fmm  the  Tfii  i< « 
On  tliis  uocount  it  ti  twferred  by  Fdrs  to  Jitfi** 

£*  €mmmvms  b  an  eatieJBialy  csoomoa  6HpM» 
on  voriotis  landa  of  berhaeeoiia jpbnlai  li  ii  m 
that  tite  varioas  fbnns  of  irym^k^^  wM 
desdibed  aocoording  to  the  8{iccies  dt  pbal  t^ 
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rigia.    The  mmc  may  b«  uid  oT  ilie 
ptt,  ind  Ptieemia,    [Miuww,  F.  C. ; 

iboider  H^pfwm»feet€$  of  Berkeley  and  othcm  indiidei 
ken  duU  we  rellerred  by  Fries  tn  the  t'oarth 
^  aeiAcf,  The  fifst  trihe,  Cephnlotrichei^  incititkis 
l»  Jiwio,  .^livDiUia,  and  Ceraiinm,  The  species  of  the 
■At  iiinaef«ut  ar  cot&mon.  Ceratktm  kgdhoitki 
HDQii  on  rotten  wood, 

s  Mucari^  Dematiei^  tni  Mue^mei  eomfimt  of 
^^ — >  ^f  plania  fanning  mouMii  mildew^}  blights, 
s  r.Dwr,  P,  C. ;  MoiriDtirMA,  P;  C. ;  Spohex- 

.,  i  ,  L..J    Soneof  tile  Weici  plaeed  In  these  tribes 
ire  demibtd  n4^  BfssACXJS,  P.  C.  S. 
iS<7»»dnim   ifidiitlea  the  feneni    Sfpkkmum^ 
Ptilonia^   and    Fusiipcriimt.      They   have  atf 
inyoeliuiii,    without    any    distinct    sporidiferous 
'  the  nwridia,  hc«iped  togrth^r,  I yinp  upon  and  in 
fram  tlie  nmtrix.     The  species  of  Fu*is- 
in   decayinjp  fruits  and  vpgclahles.     Von 
deacribed  one  under  the  name  of  F.  Sohnt\  which 
tate*  of  the  potato,  and  produces  a  kind  of  rot. 
ally  maang  jpotatoe^  in  Germaiiy  in 
the'pfwent  imoraent  (Cklober,  1845)  a  similar 
I    has   attacked   the   |Kitato-efop   of  Great   Britain, 

0  Jiingua  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  may  however  be 
{,  and  it  is  probable  that  tlie  fiiDgua  ia  only  the  result 
toed  state  of  the  jilattt. 

■ftwhurder,  Commmfmte*^  atalw-aisca  diose  Hmgi  wlioae 
|»0  pitiduoed  beneath  the  epitteftnia  of  plants  ^  at)d 
IwinTiy  instant^ea  appear  to  bo  nither(ii;)ea«es  of  the  tifstic 
lipeadent  existences.  The  tiret  jsubwetion  or  tribe  is 
9arim\  [TuaaacuLAMBi,  P.  C]  Tlic  second  tritie, 
frai\  eansista  of  sportdia  giuod  together  into  a  nucif  us, 
fmy  covering,  urHier  the  ciitide  of  plants,  at  lengtli 
florth  toother  witli  the  ^^elntine  or  fri^e.  The  ^-nera 
rilia  are  Nmnmsfiora^  Septoria,  Stilbosporaf  Didr/ma- 

^Ird  tribe,  Spm'ide$$Mkii  have  their  sporidia  c4iained 
f  m^  flocci^     Tlwi  geii«m  are  Are^a^  Tontiay  and 

tribe,   Ifi/jtOfkrmh\  includes   those   sjieciea  of 

ch  are  found  underneath  the  cuticle  of  living  plant*. 

i  ndd  by  Fries  t»  hiVB  *  no  projier  vegetation,  thcnr 

i  arfaing  froiu  an  ananiorphosi?  of  the  cells  of  Itvin^ 

To  this  definition  Berkeley  objects,  and  regartb 

as   distinct    plunU.     The  priori pnl    g^oeni   ore 

t,  ^Eaditim,  and  l/rrda.  [Ubrdo,  P.  C] 
J  Etttfiish  Flora,  vol.  V,   |iflrt  il.  ■   Burnett,  Ott^&rr- 
fc        •       "         Xntttrat  Siffitem.) 

lirS,     [Mtxim!,  P,  C,  S.] 
L\*,   i,..u.,xiliDiNO,  called  il  Soiaro  from  the  oc- 

1  of  his  father,  was  bom  at  Cretoona  abniit  1495. 
be  of  the  moat  iiistingoished  of  Correggio's  pupils  nnil 
II:  there  are  several  act mlrable  works  by  him  in  Parma, 
k,  and  Cretoona*  The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  in  ihe  rc- 
Hfthe  Padri  Lateranenai  at  Cremona,  painted  in  1552, 
Mirpiace,  as  is  abo  the  Ascension  of  Christ  in  the 
if  San  8igismondo^  He  died  m  1575,  Tl  Soi^iro  is 
rby  other  cities,  but  Cremona  appears  to  have  the  best 
kim. 

k^  Noiixi«  iMtoricfm  dm  Pitimif  flr.  Oremonm; 
ttorra  Pitt&ricn,  kc) 

ll>EX,  JOHN,  was  iKirn  in  1605  at  MayJand  in 
kta  hxhcv  being  vicar  of  that  parish.  His  sehool-e<lu- 
taa  received  iit  Burj^  Saint  EdnmniJs  ;  whence  he  re* 
te  8aint  John*a  College,  Cnnibridge,  and  took  hi* 
lin  arts  in  the  ordiuaiy  course,  Almut  1630  be  re- 
lo  Oxford,  and  become  a  tutor  in  Wodham  College  ; 
^a  later  Tieriod  lie  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
in  divinity.  In  1630  he  ttaa  uppoiotcd  chaplain  to 
jrl  of  Warwirk,  though  whose  patronage  he  received 
iiesiastical  preferments,  a  rectory  in  Berkshire,  and  a 
b  in  the  eoyjity  of  Cambridge,  In  the  earlier  part  of 
twy,  led  perhaps  by  the  torn  of  his  patron's  politics^ 
bed  strongly  to  the  popular  side  ;  and  a  sermon  which 
lehed  before  the  House  of  Commons^  in  1640,  wag  re- 
Iby  a  public  present  of  a  silver  tankard.  Next  year  the 
ent  presented  him  to  the  lucrative  demnery  of  Jiocking  in 
to  which  however  the  cautious  doctor  thought  it  right 
^his  title  confirmed  by  Archbkhop  Laud,  then  a  pri- 
I  the  Tower.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
■■liBiitted  to  the  Piiesbytermn  government,  but  with  a 


hesitation  which  was  suspicious^  and  which  appears  to  hate 
been  putiishcd  by  his  exclusion  from  the  Wcytminsler  As- 
icmbly  of  Divines  after  be  had  been  named  a  member  of  that 
board.  He  gave  up  the  use  of  the  liturgy  in  ifre  sterrice  of 
the  church,  tjut  not  till  the  last  moment  wWn  it  was  possible 
to  t*rv«*»rve  it :  and  he  subscribed  the  covenant,  but  not  till  he 
h:M  I  a  treat! «?  against  it.     He  thus  retained  his  pre* 

f*  ut   gradually  approached   nearer  to   the  royalist 

c^i  y,  and  contracted  with  some  members  of  it  Vefa- 

ti'  «.   by  his  own  acconnt,  led    to  impriant  eonse- 

qiit ..,  T^^,  Upon  the  Restoration,  Dr,  Gauden  was  appointed 
ehajikin  to  Charles  IL  ;  and  before  the  cloee  of  <he  same  year 
he  Vf$A  tTCated  bishop  of  Exeter,  whence  in  1664  he  was 
ttmidated  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  Shortly  afterwarfl<?,  on 
the  20th  of  September  in  that  year,  he  died,  of  a  disc  j^o  which 
was  eitfier  caused   or  aggravated  by  his  disor,  in 

being  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  bishopric  of    \  t  in 

place  of  the  more  valuable  one  of  Winchester,  v^hicb  he  had 
vcay  eagerly  solicited. 

In  the  course  of  this  solicitation  the  assertion  was  made 
which  gives  intere:«t  to  Bishop  Gauden's  history  and  character* 
He  aH^ecd  that  be  was  the  real  and  5ole  author  of  the  famous 
work  ctfled  'Eikon  Ba.^like,  the  Portruicturc  of  his  8acred 
Maje^y  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sutlfi?rin-'/  -f-  '  r  -ing 
to  contain  raetirtations  and  prayers  coir  le* 

L  in  his  captivity,  had  been  publish*..  .,.  ^--^  .,  .*  ..  .  vi;»TS 
after  his  dccajifalion,  rtud  had  cxiited  a  very  lively  Fympatfiy 
towurds  the  sup|K>9ed  author.  The  bishop*s  claim,  urped  pn- 
vately  in  Jetters  to  LonI  Clarendon  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
did  not  at  once  become  the  «il>iect  of  oj>en  disciucsion  ;  hot 
the  controversy  was  com  me  need  in  16?»!i,  by  an  asFcrtion 
of  Gfluden's  authorship,  published  by  a  clergyman  who  had 
resrdefl  in  his  family.  '1  he  curious  qtiestion  thus  raised  hsis 
bet^n  discussed  again  and  again  by  our  historical  w  titers.  An 
claliorafe  history  of  the  controversy  is  given  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth in  his  two  works  U|>on  it :  *  Who  wToi(*  mm  Basilikd  ? 
Considered  and  Answerwl,*  ^vo.f  1924;  and  *  King  Charles 
Ihe  First  the  Author  of  Ic^»n  Basil ik6,  further  pmved,'  ?^vo., 
1828.  UjKJu  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  it  is  here  enougii 
fo  say^  that  Warburton,  in  pronouncing  doubtf\illy  in  fovonr 
uf  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  had  reason  to  dcctare  tlic 
matter  to  be  *  the  most  uncertain  he  ever  ttjok  pains  fo  exa- 
mine ;*  and  tliat,  in  otir  own  day,  and  since  Dr.  Woitlswortli 
entereil  the  field,  the  claim  of  Gauden  has  l>een  strenuously 
sup|>ortetl  by  Mr.  Htfllam  and  by  other  writers  of  authority. 

Ciaudcn  was  the  acknowledged  author  of  a  lurge  immlicr  of 
sermons  and  tracts,  ehietly  l>earing  upon  questions  of  ecclesi- 
asdeol  polity.  A  Upt  of  these,  containing  nineteen  or  twenty 
pieces,  is  given  in  the  article  under  ids  name  in  the  *  Bio* 
gfophin  Drilannica/ 

GEARING,  or  GEERING,  in  maehinery,  is  a  term 
somewhat  indefinitely  applied  to  a  train  of  toothed  wheels,  or 
other  Biniilar  contrivance,  for  transmitfing  motJon,  Coujilings 
[Cot^i*i,i>n,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  43**^1  innv  in  ^ome  cases  be  considered 
a  kind  of  gearing;  and  tin  n  Mo  throw  machinery 

iniooT  md  of  gear*  is  coiuium  ^  ^  n«d  to  the  act  of  engaging 
or  disengaging  such  connection*. 

The  subject  of  gearing  generally  is  treated  of  under 
WnKKtJi,  and  WirasLs,  Tzini  of,  P.'C,  pp,  310,318,  where 
the  principal  varieties  of  toothed  w h(>eli?  are  descrilM*il.  We 
may  here  further  notice  two  ing-  ■  ?nr  multi- 

plying  rotatory  motion  in  a  tmin  f  er  rapi- 

dity than  by  any  onlinar}'  ammgiim m  -n  ^^M-m  ,in.i  pinions. 
The  first  of*  these  wns  inventi^l  simyltancouslv  by  Mr.  Dyer, 
in  America,  and  by  Me«sr?.  M4>ougali,  of  terry* Bridge,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  rommufiicated  by  the  former  gentleman  to 
Mr.  H.  Burnett,  who  obtained  m  English  patent  ibr  it.  The 
object  of  this  invention,  according  to  Ocbert's  account  of  it 
in  the  •  Engineer's  and  Mechanic's  Encyclo|Media,*  vol  i.  pp. 
621,  622,  is  to  obtain  a  great  difference  in  the  relative 
velocities  of  the  wheel  and  pinion,  by  a  contrivance  which  in 
some  rcspccis  resembles  what  is  called  a  irorm-rr/fcp/,  or  a 
wheel  driven  by  an  endless  sf-rew,  w*hllo  it  is  free  from  the 
objections  attending  the  ordinary  fbrm  of  such  an  apparatus. 
As  u.sually  applied,  the  endle*«  screw  [Wheels,  P.  C-,  p. 
314]  I bmis  a  tangent,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel,  the  axis  of  ihe  screw  being  at  right  angles  with  tlint 
of  the  whecL  The  force  applied  by  the  screw  in  turning  the 
wheel  is  therefore  exerted  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  and 
not  of  its  radius  ;  and  the  communication  of  motion  is  attended 
!  by  much  rubbing  friction,  and  by  considerable  strain  or 
longitudinal  pnpssure  uf»on  the  pivot  or  resisting  jwint  of  the 
I  screw.  Owing  to  these  disadvantages  the  screw  is  rarely,  if 
'  4N  2 
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ever,  driven  by  the  wb^el,  so  Ihat  the  use  of  the  apparatus  is  i 
limite<l  to  the  conversion  of  a  quick  into  a  alow  motion.  In 
the  improved  gearing,  of  which  Hebert  gives  illustrative  cuts, 
the  axis  of  the  spirator  endless  screw  lies  parallel  to  thai  of 
the  whcd,  and  the  fwwcris  applied  in  the  direction  of  its 
radin^,  while  the  rubbing  is  converted  into  simple  rolling' 
friction.  The  resistance  \s  thus  so  grcullv  diminished  that 
tho  screw  may  be  driven  with  facility  by  the  wheel,  so  that 
the  opimratus  may  be  employed  to  convert  a  slow  into  a  quick 
motion,  as  well  as,  like  the  common  endless  screw,  for  con- 
verting qnick  motion  into  slow.  The  simplicity  of  this  kind 
of  gearing  constitutes  one  very  important  iidvanta|rt%  for  as  by 
ill  use  every  tooth  of  the  w  heel  produces  a  complete  j*evolu- 
tion  of  the  screw  or  spiral  pinion,  a  wheel  of  only  ten  teetli 
may  be  used  to  produce  the  same  eftect  as,  iii  ordinary  gear- 
inff,  would  be  produced  by  a  wheel  of  a  hundred  teeth  work- 
ing into  a  pinion  of  ten  leaves. 

The  other  aptjaratua  referred  to  is  the  contri  vance  of  Mr, 
W,  Franks,  to  whom  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  their  large 
ailver  meilal  in  1833.  In  it  tlie  periphery  of  the  wheel  is 
icut  with  two  sets  of  teeth,  altemnting  with  one  another,  so 
lihat  the  wheel  may  be  described  as  resembling  two  tlun 
[vheela,  cut  precisely  similar,  and  mounted  unon  the  same 
[axis  in  such  a  way  that  the  teeth  of  one  shall  oe  op|JOsite  to 
fihc  intervals  of  the  other.  Into  this  wheel  works  a  pinion 
lof  peculiar  shape,  having  four  teeth  or  leaves,  two  of  which 
I H'ork  into  one  set  of  teeth  on  the  wheel,  and  two  into  the 
I  either  sot.  By  this  curious  arrangement  a  compkte  revolu- 
[tion  of  tlie  pinion  b  effected  by  the  passage  of  only  two  teeth 
t4>f  the  wheel  ;  or  rather,  by  the  passage  of  a  jiortion  of  the 
l|>enphcry  of  tlie  wheel  equal  to  two  teeth  \  altliougb,  owing 
llo  tne  employment  of  duplicate  gearing,  four  teeth,  two  of 
each  set,  are  called  into  action  to  produce  the  revolution. 
Cuts  of  tiie  apparatus  are  given  in  the  forty-ninth  volume  of 
the  Society's  *  Transactions/  jiart  ii.  p.  116, 
I  GEE,  JOSHUA,  was  an  eminent  London  merchant  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  particulars  of  hid  ncf^stmal  history, 
lie  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  work  called  '  The  British 
Merchant/  originally  published  in  nuujbers  twice  a  wvck  in 
1713|  and  afterwards  collected  and  reprinted  in  3  vols*  8vo.^ 
1721,  and  again  in  1743.  It  was  set  up  in  op|x>sition  to  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France  which  was  proposed  by  minis- 
ters after  the  Tjcace  of  Utrecht,  and  to  Defoe  s  thrice  a  week 
paper,  entitled  *  Mercator,  or  Commerce  lletrie^  ed,"  in  which 
the  treaty  was  defended,  *  The  British  Merchant  *  contains 
perhaps  the  most  complete  exposition  that  has  been  given  of 
what  B  adled  the  Mercantile  or  Balance  of  Trade  theory ; 
but,  inde|>endcntly  of  their  systematic  notions,  many  of  the 
facb  collected  by  the  writers  are  curious  and  valuable,  and 
their  publication  forms  a  record  of  the  state  of  many  branches 
of  our  commerce  at  the  period  w hen  it  a[)pcared.  (Sec  a  full 
account  of  it  in  the  *  Pictorial  History  of  England,*  vol  iv.  pp. 
207 — 213.)  In  the  preJiace  to  the  republication  it  is  stated  by 
the  editor,  Mr.  Charles  King,  that  *Mr,  Joshua  Gee,  mer- 
chant, was  a  very  great  assistant,  and  laboured  with  much 
industry  in  these  paiKirs/  Gee  however  is  best  known  by  his 
separate  work,  entitled  *  The  Trade  tuid  Navigation  of  Great 
Britain  considered,*  which  originally  aiJpeared  at  London  in 
8vo,  in  1729  or  1730  (for  copies  of  the  first  edition  seem  to 
have  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  otiier  of  these  dates).  It 
was  reprinted  at  London  in  8vo.  in  1731,  and  in  ]2mo,  in 
1738-  and  there  is  a  Glasgow  edition  of  1760,  called  on  tlie 
titlc-[jiige  the  sixth,  and  another  in  l2mo,  of  1767,  professing 
to  contain  ^  many  interesting  Notes  and  Additions,  by  a  Mer- 
chant/ Mr.  MCuUoch,  in  his  *  Literature  of' Political 
Economy'  (1845),  makes  a  sijtth  edition  to  have  ap[M:'ared  at 
Glasgow  in  1733  ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake.  The  advertise- 
ment prefixed  to  the  Glasgow  edition  of  1768  speaks  of  the 
book  as  having  for  many  years  been  very  scarce.  Gee  him- 
aelfj  in  an  address*  To  the  Header,'  states  that  his  treatise 
had  been  written,  and  even  printed  for  the  first  time,  v  ithout 
auy  dcsiijrn  of  publication,  and  only  that  a  few  copies  might 
be  put  into  ibe  liands  of  the  nnni:!iers  of  state  and  other  great 
men.  Hut  he  adds,  *  After  I  had  dehvered  a  few  of  tlieni,  I 
understood,  by  souie  great  persons,  that  a  discourse  upon  trade 
would  be  vary  acceptable  to  the  king,  vAm  was  pleased  with 
c\vry  opportunity  of  demonstrtttiug  his  care  and  afiection  for 
hi*  people;  and  that  it  would  abolic  acceptable  to  the  queen 
and  I  prince.'  lie  thereupon  sent  copies  to  these  royal  per- 
sonajtfcs.  Finally,  when  ii  lurot  abroad  that  he  had  wrim^n  the 
*  Discourse/  he  was  informed  that  if  he  did  not  permit  it  to  bi; 
puhlhfhQd,  it  would  fall  into  the  bands  of  such  as  might  print 


it  and  alter  the  sense ;  so  he  detennbed  lo  nliibil 
In  a  *  Preface,'  which  follows,  he  further ittnootetlij 
the  work  to  his  having  been  desired  bf  noM 
tion  in  the  late  reigns  to  give  tbetn  hit 
store?,  and  diveri  other  subjiM^  in  tisdv. 
vidcd  into  thirty-four  chApters,  and,  bMa  tk 
ciplcs  of  trade,  discocses  the  pu^cukr  iiiiiiiwin 
by  England  w  ith  every  put  of  the  worid.    Hi 
propositions  which  the  author  attemplB  to  flatktM 
tiie  surest  way  for  a  nation  to  increaae  in  ridiaii! 
the  importation  of  such  foreign  cominodjda  ii 
at  home,'  and  'That  this  kingdom  is  capable  of 
itself  and  its  colonies  materials  for  eroployiofr  i 
those  manufactures  which  we  now  impofl  fron 
neighbours  who  refuse  the  admission  of  cww,*   Ii  laj 
tisement  Gee  informs  us  that  the  porerty 
which  he  had  seen  the  poor  in  several  parti ^ ill! 
had  touched  liim  very  sengihly,  and  he  had  rmdIa 
of  lime  from  the  service  of  his  faniily  '  to  fiaa  oit 
promoting  so  public  a  bleseang  aa  turning  ^  i 
we  give  the  poor  of  foreign  QaCiom  to  oor  own,' 
however  is  merely  to  put  down  begging  in  the  it    . 
employ  the  poor  in  workhouses.     On  the  i»bofe,ii 
though  it  was  fonnerly  popular,  is  not  one  oT  iBf 
ability  or  value,  except  as  giving  a  clear  Bcooot 
space  of  what  the  trade  of  the  eoontry  then  wm, 

GELL,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  1777,  i 
younger  son  of  Philip  Gell,  Esq.,  of  Ucmtoa,  iathi 
Derby.    The  original  family  name  was  Eyre,  irliidl 
changed  by  his  grandfather  to  Gell,  after  hii 
was  of  the  family  of  the  Gella  of  H< 
William  was  educated  at  Jesua  College,  £^bri%»; 
hh  degree  of  B,A.  in  1798,  and  of  3LA.  in  1804. 
for  some  time  a  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College.    He  a 
the  account  to  w  hich  we  are  indebted  for  tb«  ] 
his  biograuhy,  to  have  recetred  his  kaighi 
1803,  on  his  return  fmm  a  misiion  to  the  icnii 
but  what  was  tlie  nature  of  this  mission,  if  it  enr 
we  do  not  know,  and  he  certainly  wat  not  knigiittdtf 
a  date.     Ho  had  already  sjient  much  of  hb  tiM 
his  publications  show,  when  on  the  Princess  of  Wib] 
England  in  1814^  she  appointed  him  one  of  her 
He  attended  the  princess  in  various  parte  of  Italy, 
at  Naples  and  Ilonie  ;   as  appear*  from  the  efidens 
at  the  liar  of  the  House  of  Jxirds  in  the  couiie  of  thi 
ings  taken  against    her  after  ihe   became 
returned  to  England  in  1820.     AAer  thb 
Italy,  and  be  resided  mostly  at  Naples  ^11  hi« 
took  place  there  on  the  4th  of  Febmarj',  1^36.    H«i 
however  a  house  at  Rome,  in  which  he  ocTt^cBiI!j I 
He  had  long  sufiered  severely  from  gout  and 
and  for  some  years  before  his  death  he  had  iwartj 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

lie  first  ajjpcared  as  an  author  in  1804,  wbealji 
his  work  entrded  *  The  Tojwgraphy  of  Troy  tod  fe 
illustrated  and  exj^lained  by  Drawings  and  Dt^aij^' 
This  was  followed  by  *  The  Geographv  antl  Ai 
Ithaca,'  4to.,  1808  ;  *  The  Itinerary  of  GrewT, 
mentary  on  Pnusanias  and   Strabo,   and  an  ao 
Monuments  of  Antiquity  at  fireient  exiating  ia  M 
4to.,  1810  ;   '  The  Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  bea^i 
description  of  that  penin^ila,  with  a  map  of  then" 
1N17;   *  Ponipetana,  or  Observations  upon  thfTi 
Edifices,  and   Ornaments  of  Poiu}ieti*  (in  cotgui 
j,  P.  Gandy,  Esfj.),  2  vols.  8vo.,   1817-19;  'Atl<5^1 
1817;    *  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Man*,' ^^ 
(the  journey  having  been  performed  in  l»<M)i  *Tb( 
grapliy  of  Home  and  its  Vicinity,'  2  vob.  Sto,,  1834  Ij 
j>ortant  work  in  reference  to  the  cities  anti^itlj  <^" 
the  Campagna  di  Romu)  ;  ^  Rome  and  its  EntmiBi\( 
1$34.      GcU  was  a  good  draftsman,  and  b«  hM  < 
of  having  carefully  examined  and  deiineated  imnjii 
of  antiquity.     Some  of  bis  works  are  hurrit*d  | 
but  they  have  all  a  certa^in  valuf*  ■-  'v- .-  \\i^  rtfoui 
obaen'ation.     The  one  that  1  »•  aiilM  8*^ 

notice  was  his  *  Pompciana;'  ol    „  „  iiinuitjca,** 

series,  to  2  vols.  8vo.,  waa  pnhlislie<i  in  1H35.        ^  \ 

(Notice  in  Gmikmana  magazine  for  June,  lS3>«f 
and  t» ell's  Works.) 

GENERAL  ISSUE.     [Pucadiko,  P.  C.l 

GENEWRE,  MONT,  a  mountain  of  ihtAlft 
[Alps,  r.  C],  which  gives  name  to  one  of  l]ie| 
or  passes  communicating  between  Ftsnce  and  I 
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of  the  Alpine  ranfO  known  to  tlic  Homaiis  m 
!otti»e  (the  Cottian  AJiJs)»  nnd  still  frequently  callciJ 
kme,  or  its  equivnlent*  in  the  various  languiiges  of 
Europe.  The  peak  of  Mont  Gen^^vre  is  on  the  S. 
""  Mas,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  $592  metres^  or 
above  the  tcvol  of  die  sea.  The  springs  whieh 
V  regarded  as  the  sources  of  the  Dorn  (an  affluent 
^q)  and  of  the  Durance  are  on  the  sides  of  Mont 
p.  The  imm  forms  the  principal  communication 
I  the  south  of  France  and  Pie<lmont.  Though  pos- 
leveral  advantsges  over  Mont  Cenis,  the  next  pasa  to 
bward,  it  is  lets  convenient  for  travellers  coming  from 
d  Lyon,  as  it  involves  the  necessity  of  traversing 
mountain-iKiss^  the  Col  du  LuuLaret  (the  summit  of 
I  2091  metres,  or  685G  feet,  ahovc  the  level  of  the 
f  ^hich  the  traveller  croases  a  branch  of  the  Alps 
Or^noble  and  Brian^n,  A  tliirtl  poss^  that  of  tne 
(estri^res,  on  the  Sardinian  side,  increases  the  diffi- 
r  the  passage  by  the  \tws  of  Mont  Gent'vre.  The 
Di  the  south  of  f  rauce  pa«ises  through  Cap  and  Em- 
Srianeoo,  and  is  practicable  for  carriages ;  that  from 
S  to  Brkn^on  (by  Vizille,  Bourg  d*Oysans  [Boubg, 
Ebe  wild  and  sombre  valley  of  the  Eomanchei  the  Col 
iBett  and  the  valley  of  the  Guisanne)  is  practicalile 
Sbot^paaaenffers  or  mutes. 

Brian^on  the  road  runs  for  a  lea inie  through  the  nar- 
^  which  atfbrds  a  passage  to  the  Durance,  to  the 
►f  La  Vachette,  nt  the  foot  of  Mont  Gcn^^vre  ;  here  it 
|be  Claroe^  which,  though  considered  only  an  atHuent 
^orancej  ought,  from  its  greater  length  and  volume  of 
^,  to  be  regarded  as  the  muin  stream.      The  ascent 
^  Vachette  to  the  summit  has  been  formed  through  a 
If  fits,  larches,   and    pincs^  now  for  the  most  part 
;  it   has  numerous  short  steep  ascents   and   sharp 
oflm  to  the  traveller  looking  back  a  fine  view  of 
[BmiAifyoN,   P,  C],  with  its  numerous  forta^  pie- 
ty situated,  and  lofty  mount^iins.     The  summit  of  the 
te  lowest  of  all  the  piisses  of  the  Alps  except  the  Col 
|de«  being  1974  metres,  or  6472  feet,  above  the  level 
hcOi  according  to  Malte-Brun  :  Brockcdon*s  statementj 
pt,  ii,  we  believe,  too  low.     The  summit  b  a  plain 
fes  long,  extending   E,  and  W.^  and  sheltereJ    by 
tains  on   either  side.      It   is   cultivated,    and  the 
extends  up  the  slope  on  each  aide  to  an  elevation 
iM  60  or  80  metres  (180  to  240  feet)  alcove  the 
The  surrounding  heights  are  crowned   with  larch- 
Barley,  oats,  and  rye  are  grown   on   this  plain  ; 
igh  the  cold  renders  the  amount  of  the  harrest  very 
the  crop  randy  fails  entirely.     The  gardena  arc 

Eductive  than  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  Mont 
d  the  spring  is  earlier :  the  zo<ilogy  of  the  district 
I  to  the  poas  is  also  indicative  of  its  warmer  tempera- 
lolves  are  more  numerous,  but  tlie  chamois  is  not  so 
L  Bears  are  also  more  numerous  tlian  near  the  pass 
it  Cenis,  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  covert 
[^  by  the  pine-woods.  In  the  plain  at  the  summit  of 
ft  14  a  hamlet  called  Bourg  Mont  Geni'vre,  about 
tleB  from  Briao^on.  There  was  here  an  hospice  for 
(csction  of  tra\ellcrs,  founded  in  a,d.  1340,  by  Ilum- 
lord  of  Brian^on  ;  it  stow!  in  the  midst  of  the  village, 
"^ong  fallen  into  decay.  Napoleon  designed,  in  1807, 
it^  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Trappist 
It  the  design  wos  never  fulfilled,  though  the  follow  mg 
rss  prejMired  for  it    by   the   members  of    the 
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the  summit  of  the  pass  the  road  winds  down  the 
de  of  the  mountain  five  or  six  miles  to  Cesanne^  at  its 
I  the  Sardinian  side.  Where  the  slo|>e  is  considerable 
I  soil  soft,  tlie  road  is  secured  by  piue-trces  embedded 
Roadway  at  right  angles  to  its  direction,  tirmlv  prop|x.-d 
■dged  with  stones  and  earth,  and  secured  at  their 
■tremlty  by  a  strong  railing.  The  road  commands 
jTiew  of  llie  Col  de  Sestrieres^  distant  about  ten  c^r 
I  miles  from  Ccsanne.  Two  roads  lea^i  from  Cesanne 
p :  one  by  the  Col  de  Sestricrcs,  the  picturesque  and 
fanpf^^^nable  fort  of  FenestreUes,  used  as  a  state  prison^ 


and  the  town  of  Pignerol ;  the  other  by  Exilles  and  Susa, 
where  it  unites  with  the  road  from  Grenoble  and  Cbambcrri 
[CnAMBKitT,  P.  C]  over  Mont  Cenis. 

The  pass  of  Mont  Gen^vre  was  known  to  the  antients. 
The  Caturiges  occupied  the  country  on  the  west  or  French 
side  of  the  jmss;  the  Garoceb,  tho  cast  or  Sardinian  or  Pied- 
montese  siae.  That  Bellovesus,  the  reputed  leiider  of  the 
Gauls  in  their  early  occuption  of  northern  Italy ^  croased  the 
Alps  by  this  passage,  is  stated  by  Livy  (v,  34),  whom  in  this 
case  we  must  re^anl  as  reporting  the  prevalent  tradition.  The 
same  writer  (%x\.  32-38),  and  Strabo  (lib.  iv.  p.  209,  ed.  Ca- 
saub. ;  p.  aiQ,  ed.  Janson^  Amsterd.  1707)  make  this  the 
jmssage  by  which  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  ;  but  this  is  very 
disputable  [Hannibal,  P.  C],  and  the  best  modem  critics  are 
in  favour  of  his  passage  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  the  Alois 
Grata  of  the  antienta.  The  prevalent  opinion  among  the  Ko- 
mans^  according  to  Livy^  was  in  favour  of  the  Alpis  Pennina, 
or  Great  St.  Bernard.  Ciesar  certainly  fought  his  way  across 
Mont  Gencvrc,  in  bis  rapid  march  with  five  legions  to  arrest 
the  migration  of  the  Helvctii.  (Cacs.  Be  Belt  GalL,  i,  10.) 
In  the  lime  of  Livy  the  pass  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Saltus  Tanriniis  (Liv,  v,  34)  ;  in  ibc  time  of  the  earlier 
Roman  Emjierors  it  was  usually  designated  Alpis  Cottia^  or 
Alpcs  Cottne,  a  name  properly  applicable  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  Alpine  range.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
Western  Empire  it  was  one  of  the  main  communications 
between  Italy  and  GauL  The  name  Aljx^s  Cottia*,  or 
Cottianae,  which  occurs  in  Tacitus  (Hi»t.  i.  61  and  87),  was 
derived  from  Cottius,  an  Alpine  chieftain^  who  amid  his 
mountain  fastnesses  maintained  his  indej:>en deuce  al'ter  l!ie 
subjugation  of  the  rest  of  Gaul ;  and  who^  having  made  his 
peace  with  Augustus  Ciesor,  contributed  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  route.  (Ammian.  Marc,  xv.  10.)  Vestiges 
of  Roman  works  in  the  pass  mm  still  be  traced,  and  coliimna 
and  inscriptions  have  been  dug  up  at  the  Bourg  Mont 
Genevre.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Latin  name  of  the  moun- 
tain and  i>ass  was  Mons  Janus :  this  name  and  the  modem 
designation  are  evidently  connected.  During  the  middle 
ages  and  down  to  the  present  ecntuiy  the  Col  was  |iossuhlo 
only  by  mules  and  persons  on  foot.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
iiist  century,  a  conflict  took  place  between  (he  French  and 
Sardinian  troops  on  the  ver>'  summit  of  the  pass.  In  1802, 
at  the  suggestion  of  J.  C.  F.  Ludoucctte,  Prefet  of  the  de- 
partment of  Ilautes  AlpeSjUnd  with  the  sanction  of  Napoleon » 
the  present  road  was  mmle  by  the  inhabitants  of  Driangon  and 
the  neighbouring  communes,  assisted  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  of  BriJin^on.  This  magnificent  road  from  Brian gon 
to  Ccsanne  is  thirty  feet  wide^  and  is  well  kept  up  on  the 
French  side  of  the  frontier.  It  was  called  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon *  Route  d'Espagne  en  Italic/  and  was  of»ened  in  1804. 
An  obelisk,  sixty  feet  high,  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  was 
raised  in  1H07,  with  four  inscriptions:  one  in  Lutm,  one  in 
Sijauisli^  one  in  Italian,  nnd  one  in  French,  on  tablets  of 
black  Co  mo  marble.  Tlie  inscriptions  were  destroyed  by  the 
Austro-Sardinian  army,  which  entered  France  by  lids  way  in 
1815,  but  the  oWisk  itself  was  allowed  to  remain. 

(Vayssc  de  Villiers,  Itimmire  Descripti/  de  fa  France  ; 
Ladoucette,  Histoire,  Anfiqitites,  ^  c.  des  Hmites  Atpcs ; 
Brock edoo.  Passes  of  the  Alps.} 

GENISTA  (the  Lotin  Genista),  a  genus  of  plants  Wlong- 
ing  to  the  natund  order  Leguminosa?.  The  calyx  is  2-ljj»i>cd ; 
the  upper  lip  l»itid,  the  lower  trifid.  It  has  a  subulate  as- 
cending style  ;  a  terminal,  olilique,  introrse  stigma.  The  s|>c- 
cies  have  yellow  flowers,  and  nu>st  of  them  yield  a  yeliow^ 
dye.  The  Piantu  Gf^niMa,  or  Wiiin,  the  Gen  of  the  Celts,  and 
tlie  Genet  of  the  French,  was  the  l^mdge  of  a  long  race  of 
English  kings,  hence  calliHl  Pkntagenctif.  U[)wants of  eighty 
speties  are  includcfi  in  this  genus,  but  few  are  applied  to  ony 
importarit  uacs.  They  are  found  principally  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  some  few  arc  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

fr.  pihsa  has  a  smooth  procumbent  stem,  and  ol>ovate,  lan- 
ceolate, obtuse  leaves;  ovate,  blunt  stipules.  The  peduncles, 
c^lyXf  and  underside  of  the  leaf  are  silky,  and  the  jxrIs 
hairy.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  and  is  also 
found  in  Sutlidk  and  Cornwall  in  England,  in  sandy  placei?. 

G.  tinctoria,  DyerVwecd,  or  VVoad,  has  a  depressed  stem, 
with  erect  bnmches,  without  thorns ;  lanceolate  leaves,  hairy 
at  the  edges  ;  minute  subulate  stipules  ;  racemose  flowers  ;  and 
glabrous  corolla  and  pods.  The  branches  are  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  glabrous  and  downy  above.  This  plsnt  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  pastures,  fiehls,  and  thickets 
in  Englund.  The  flowers  yield  a  yeUow  colour,  w  h  ich  is  muck 
used  for  dying  wool.     When  cows  are  allowed  to  feed  on  tbU 
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plant  their  milk  becomes  bitter  and  disagreeable,  and  the  nn- 
plcasant  taste  of  cheese  and  butter  is  often  tltribiitable  to  this 
cause.  6\  tinctona  has  also  a  medicinal  reputation.  The 
seeds  act  us  a  inild  purgative,  and  the  ashes  arc  also  siud  to  be 
a  valuable  diurcctic. 

G.  ojifjHcay  Needle- Whin,  has  a  spinous  ascending  stem, 
leafless  below  ;  unarmed,  glabrous,  flowing  branches ;  ovate- 
lanceolate  leaves;  and  glabrous  stems  and  corolla.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  in  France  and  Denmark,  and  is  found  in 
Britain  on  moist  bogin*  commons. 

G.  acantfiodada  has  trifoliate  leaves,  nearly  sessile ;  linear, 
complicated,  silky  leaflets;  stifl:*  and  spinose  branches.  The 
flowers  almost  op|XJsite,  and  disposed  along  the  brandies  in  a 
kind  of  intormptcd  spike.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  in 
exposed  places,  and  in  the  island  of  Mclos.  This  jilant  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fiiXatva  into,  of  Ilippocnitcs,  tncoprios  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  the  AvTrnXaOos  of  Dioscoridcs. 

G.  Hisptmica  has  lanceolate  villous  leaves ;  branched,  stiff 
spines ;  terminal  racemes,  somewhat  capitate.  It  is  a  native  of 
S|iain  and  the  south  of  France.  Fraas  states  that  this  sjiecics 
is  the  *  genista '  of  Roman  writers  (Vircril,  *  Georg.'  ii. 
434;  Pliny,  xxi.  9.  12,  22.  24,  9.  ;  Columella,  4,  31). 

G.purgaus  is  an  erect  branched  shrub  with  very  few  leaves 
and  axillary  solitary  flowers  on  short  i)ediccls.  It  is  a  native 
of  France,' on  hills,  especially  in  the  Cevennes,  where  it  is 
used  by  the  villagers  as  a  cathartic. 

G.  monospcrmn  has  erect  branches ;  very  few  linear  oblong 
leaves,  clothed  with  a  depressed  pulK»scence  ;  and  lateral  few- 
flowered  racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  S|)ain,  Portugal,  Barbary, 
and  Koypt.  On  the  shores  of  Sjiain  it  is  found  to  be  very 
useful  ni  binding  the  otherwise  drifting  sand,  and  by  its  beau- 
tiful fragrant  blossoms  it  converts  a  barren  waste  into  a  lovely 
garden.  The  goats  feed  on  the  leaves  and  young  branches, 
of  which  they  are  particularly  fond.  Tlie  Sjianiards  call  both 
the  plant  and  the  districts  over  which  they  grow  Raetamas,  from 
the  Arabic  word  Rtetam.  The  six?cies  of  this  genus  thrive 
well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  young  cuttings 
will  easily  strike  in  a  pottul  of  sand  with  a  bell  glass  over 
them,  which  must  be  talcen  ofi*and  wiped  occasionally,  lest  tho 
cuttings  absorb  too  much  moisture. 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dictionmy:  Babington,  Mrmual  qf 
Britisfi  Botany ;  Fraas,  Synopsis  Plantarum  FUme  Classkoi ; 
Burnett,  Outlines  of  Botany.) 

GE'OPIIILA  (from  yrl,  the  earth,  and  <^rX,  love),  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  onler  CinchonacetE. 
It  has  the  limb  of  the  calyx  5-partcd  with  linear  sjjrcading 
segments;  the  corolla  tubular,  with  a  jjilosc  throat  and  5 
rather  recurved  lok^s,  with  6  anthers  inclosed  ;  the  stigma 
bifid,  the  berry  ovoid,  angular,  crowned  by  tlie  calyx,  2- 
celled,  2-secded. 

The  sjKJcies  arc  creeping  hcrliaccous  plants  with  stalked 
cordate  leaves,  like  those  of  a  violet ;  the  stipules  are  solitary, 
undivided  ;  the  flowers  sub-sessile,  umbellate,  surrounded  by 
bracts,  w  hich  are  shorter  than  the  flowers. 

G.  reuijbnnis  has  the  petioles  hairy  above  ;  reniform  obtuse 
leaves  with  the  lobes  at  the  base  approximate;  the  bracts 
linear ;  the  jKHluncles  4-6-flowercd,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  moist  shady  places  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, as  Ilavanna,  Jamaica*  Puerto  Rico,  Brazil,  and  the  basin 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  emetic,  and  may  he 
used  with  advantage  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha.  There 
are  several  species  of  this  crenus,  all  of  which  were  fonnerly 
referred  to  the  genus  Psychotria. 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dictionary ;  Lindlry,  Flora  Mcdira.) 

(jEORGE,  ST.,  is  one  of  the  Azores  or  Western  I>lan(is. 
It  lies  between  27''  50'  and  2S*»  20'  W.  long,  and  ns°  30'  and 
38''  45'  N.  lat.,  between  the  islands  of  Tcrceini  and  Pico.  It 
is  a  lonp:,  narrow  ishmd,  extending  in  a  west-north- west  and 
cast-south-east  direction  about  thirty -five  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  five  mile«.  Thi.s  would  give  an  area  of  175  M^uare 
miles  ;  but  probably  it  docs  not  exceed  160  sfpiare  miles,  or 
about  ten  s^piare  miles  more  than  Rutlandshire. 

The  island  appears  to  Ikj  entirely  comjwsed  of  volcanic 
rocks.  They  rise  ^^ith  an  abrupt  mural  accent  along  the 
northern  shores,  and  this  jwirt  of  the  island  is  almost  uninha- 
bitcfl.  But  the  southem  coast  is  in  general  little  elevated 
al)ove  the  sea,  and  there  occur  many  tracts  of  nearly  level 
ground  which  are  cultivated  with  great  care.  Along  the 
middle  of  the  island  runs  a  more  elevated  tract,  rising  in  some 
parts  to  more  than  2000  feet,  with  an  almost  level  top  where 
It  has  not  been  clumged  by  more  recent  volcanic  eruptions. 
For  though  this  island  dw<  not  contain  what  may  be  properly 
called  a  volcano,  it  is  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions,  accompa- « 


nicd  with  scoriae,  aahes,  poimee-fltoiie,  Aid  vdeutt^ 
which  cover  eztenrivo  tnwti  of  groimd.  The  1m  aim 
haps  most  violont  of  these  eruptkns  happened  in  IMS. 

The  dimate  is  extrefloely  apneeriile.    As  tiie  teapoy 
varies  only  between  GKP  and  75^  no  seme  cotd  ii  nirn 
rienced  in  winter,  nor  is  the  beat  of  mnmer  ew  ^^ 
Though  rains  are  frequent,  the  ur  is  Botmoitt,  «M|i 
ascribed  to  the  absorption  of  honidity  li^  the  ToMe  ^ 
of  the  soil.     St.  George,  like  the  other  Azores,  ii  paiU 
remarkable  for  the  incesBant  gnsfes  and  gdles  tovWfti 
subject  throaghoiit  the  year.     Many  attribute  ikiid»  i 
stance  to  the  volcanic  natnre  of  the  groop,  bnt  it  fHh 
originates  in  the  difierenoe  of  the  tfrnpefataerfiteat 
large  and  that  of  the  gdf  atrean,  whidi  approsdRnHk 
most  western  of  the  Aaores. 

St.  George  yields  dl  the  umlnetSone  of  tbe  AamI 
most  of  them  of  snperior  quauty.  Its  wines,  espicalf  It 
of  Castelhcncs,  are  superior  to  all  others ;  ther  mftfi 
to  Fayal,  and  sold  at  Horta  rnider  the  appeihniri^ 
wines.  Grain  ia  not  ranch  culd?ated,  eieept  lofiafl^ 
of  which  safficient  is  grown  for  the  ewauiBpUwi  of  Aeiri» 
bitants.  The  vegetables  are  of  many  kinds,  onop  vfeiili 
potato,  sweet  potato,  and  jvns  are  moit  abniM;  dl 
ytans  are  sui)crior  to  those  of  anjr  of  die  Azdrs,  arf  te 
ec[uel  to  West  Indian,  both  in  sne  and  flaTinr.  h  ad» 
times  the  inhabitants  hove  paid  nndi  attentiai  totfaenib 
tion  of  fruit,  especially  of  oranges  and  len(Mif,aihRU 
the  greatest  success.  The  higher  grounds  of  the  iUdrf 
excellent  pasture  for  cattle ;  and  butter  md  fheat,)0ki 
which  are  celebrated,  are  sent  in  larce  qosnniei  tolkk 
Cattle  is  exported  to  Madeira  and  Um,  ni  tkrsrti 
stated  to  be  as  good  as  English  beef,  except  hrkam. 

St.  George  constitutes  a  portion  of  thedepsrlmnrtof  A«l 
The  capttal  is  Ponto  de  las  Velas,  a  city  of  abort  inr^ 
sand  inliabitants,  situated  on  the  shores  of  a  hrgeopkf 
and  walled  in  on  tiie  sea-ade:  on  the  opposite  ade  it  i» 
dered  by  high  mountains.  Farther  east  sre  tbe  tn  rf 
towns  of  Urrclina  and  Calhets. 

The  year  in  which  this  island  was  discovered  iisoibA 
It  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  JaeoBodeli^ 
by  Guilherme  van  Deraga,  in  1450,  and  oolonind  bri» 
ture  of  Flemings  and  Portuguese.  The  popuhtioo  iiiiii 
to  amount  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  inbtbinoii.  Alt' 
island  has  no  safe  harbonr,  it  receives  the  forrign  gwAiiii 
it  consumes  from  Angra  or  Fayal,  to  which  pliw  it»** 
produce. 

(Ashe,  History  of  the  Azores;  Von  Boch,  i%gtf* 
Beschreilmng  der  ICcmarischen  Insdn ;  Boid,  Dexiifn  f 
the  Azores.) 

GEORGE  OF  DENMARK,  PRINCE.  h»«pjij« 
English  history  as  the  husband  of  one  of  our  qwws-  "J^ 
having  resided  many  years  in  England  and  hcM  a  high  ;** 
otfice.     lie  was  bom  21st  April,  1653,  and  ww  the j**J 
son  of  Frederick  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  theoed/W^ 
of  Frederick's  successor,  Cbristian  V.     His  mollifr«* 
phia  Amelia,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Lnnctat  * 
made  his  first  visit  to  England,  after  a  short  four  iaf^ 
in  July,  1669,  when  he  was  introduced  at  court,  twtff^ 
only  a  few  days.     At  the  battle  of  Lunden,  Jojchrlff* 
the'  Danes  and  the  Swedes,   14tli  December,  1676,  n*   ^ 
George  is  stated  to  have  distinguished  himself  brhsfcw^j   ^ 
and  the  rescue  of  the  king  his  brother,  after  ^  ^  y*   , 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  is  attributed  mainJT »  * 
The  Princess  Mary  of  York   having  Ijcen  '"'"T'^p 
Prince  of  Orange 'in  1677,  the  duke  her  f^!*^*^  "  f^,^ 
have  i)resse«l  his  brother  the  king  to  lea^T  to  himth''!-.'*-^ 


[0  have  lier  also  mamed  to  a  rrotcsfanr.  •^""' 
'  was  the  Prince  of  Hanover  (afterwards  hcrw"^^ 
ere  1.),  who  came  over  to  pay  his  a^<^''***^':,^y^: 


])resse«l  liis  brother  the  king ^ 

of  his  other  daughter  Aime ;  but  Charlos  thousctj*: 
advisable  to  comply  in  this  instance  witlu  the  Mt»^.'_^ 
and  to  have  her  also  married  to  a  Protestant.  .Ami'- 
suitor 

George  ^.^,   .,...,  .«... w  «v -      ^^^3.\^ 

1681,    but  had  scarcely  landed  when  hewasrcfauw 
father,  who  had   negotiated   a  marriage  for  h"^  ][\JJ,  } 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Zell.    Some  time  aftcTwar««|^   j 
were  made  in  behalf  of  his  brother  by  the  kin«r  ot  UK^^^  ; 
and.  Prince  George  having  come  over,  hctntl  •^J'"'*.|.y_ 
married  at  St.  James's  on  the  evening  of  ^J^^'*^  ,?''^ 
168.^.     *The  marriage,'  says  Buniet,  *  did  not  »t  tl  l"^ 
the  nation;    for  we  knew  that  the   proposio^"  ^, L^ 
IVanre.     So  it  was  ap[»rehendcd  that  both  rcwns  ^^  t 
they  were  sure  that  he  [the  Prince]  would  change  t»'^^ 
gion.'     For  this  apprehension,  however,  there  ne^w  accsj 
have  been  the  least  ground. 


I  of  his  &tiier-in-law  u  James  11.^  Pnnee 
»  a  privj  counsellor  ;  and  he  was  not  tinder* 
Bare  miuie  iu\y  opposition  to  the  mcasurea  of  the 
last  oaoment,  Tne  truth  hawevor  appears  to  be 
Bere  cypher.  Charles  U.  b  said  to  hare  dedared 
ried  him  drunk  and  Fober,  and,  he  added  witli  an 
m  nothing  in  htm.  Nobody  ^eenurto  have  thou^t 
a  at  this  time  even  to  try  to  make  a  tool  of  him. 
evolution  came,  he  i^  understood  to  luure  acted 
eetkm  of  his  wife.  It  had  bmm  unameA  wamm 
ly  her  and  Lord  Churchill  (aHenrardi  me  Duke 
lb),  who  was  much  in  their  confidence,  that  he 
er  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Anne  had  trans- 
IHani  aa  eaprcss  onnwae  to  tliat  e^ct.  Prince 
vcr  contiiiued  witn  th«  Idag-  till  the  night  of  the 
'  (1688),  when,  faeia^  at  Andovcrf  on  hb 
'  having  lupped  with  Janies  by  bit  majesty't 
;  off  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Orrnond, 
and  Mr.  Boyle,  and  joined  WiUiam  at 
having  left  behind  him  a  letter  to  his 
which  he  attributoil  what  he  had  done  to 
ttestant  religion.  ^  What?*  raid  James,  when 
kf  his  flight,  *•  £ift-il  pouibk  gaoiSi  too?'  This, 
Jhe  priDCP^i  oommao  pliraaa  oa  all  oocasians ; 
■Bn  m  great  Teqaistiofi  during  aome  pirevious 
fe^orts  of  one  deaertkm  after  another  were  con- 

aeeephmc«  of  the  crown  by  William,  Prince 
ilualind  by  act  of  parliament^  and  immediately 
IMitiaaof  liie  new  kmg  and  queen,  in  April, 
creatod  an  English  peer  by  the  titles  a(  Boron 
Uy  £ari  of  Kentbd,  and  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
ied  the  king  to  Ireknd  in  1690^  and  was  pre* 
itlc  of  the  Ikjyne.  lie  used  to  attend  and  vote 
a£  Lof^  both  in  the  reign  of  William  aod  in 
1^  mid>  Jm  was  even  made  occasaiMially  to  vote 
BWt  JD  the  former  neign,  Hia  name  atanda 
proteH  made  against  tiie  itjedlon  of  the  Place 
which  had  paawed  the  Comnnaa,  and  the  deieat 
a  only  effected  in  the  Upper  Ijonw  hy  the 
ions  of  the  government.  In  other  omi,  tgain, 
tt  him  to  vote  against  his  own  convfctionB  ;  as, 
n  that  of  the  bill  against  Occaiimml  Conformity 
f  the  Tory  ministi7  in  the  tirst  year  of  Queen 
ibout  to  divide  in  lavotir  of  which  he  it  reported 
n  Lord  ¥r barton,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to 
'  My  faaart  is  vid  you/  Indeed  he  was  only  an 
iftfinit  hnafcif,  boiRg  in  the  hahit  of  atteadiog 
atfriee  in  a  dmpol  of  bis  own,  ahlMagii  ho  autv 
ft  the  sarrament  according  to  the  ferma  of  the 
^and  when  it  became  necessary  to  do  so  on  hii 
■d  to  office. 

aaawon  of  Anne,  while  the  actual  command  of 
la  left  tn  the  hands  of  Marlborough,  Prince 
leclartHj  generalisj;imo  of  all  the  queen's  forces 
md  ;  and  he  was  alao  made  lord  high  admiral^ 
novdty  of  a  coiindl  to  aasist  or  act  along  with 
ipality  of  this  arrangementf  Bnmet  teila  u«^  wag 
^uoMioned  -  but  the  respect  paid  to  the  queen 
r  aiatter  from  being  brought  forward  in  parlia- 
iiie  ohj€ctioiia  never  went  beyond  a  secret  mur- 
Min  dao  aent  a  mcaaage  to  tlie  Commoni  desir- 
■li^aiHne  suitable  provision  for  her  husband  in 
^oollive  her;  and  it  was  a?:r<;ed  that  he  should 
bM  an  income  of  100,000/.  '  He  was/  says 
If  jnva older  than  the  ipem^  md  was  troitUed 
Bf  thot  ovory  year  had  iCb  eflkstR  on  hii  health ; 
rt  him  into  great  danger  this  winter;  yet  the 
,  it  became  her  to  provide  for  all  eveote.'  Great 
iPOfir  wao  mode  in  dio  Lonk  in  a  elayse  in  tlie 
^  wft  pi'flMso  from  bejn^  eompftriicndod  in  an  in^ 
1^  by  the  act  settlrng  the  Bucoeaaion  on  tlie 
riover,  which  had  jirovided  that  no  Jbreigner, 
raliaed)  sfaonld  Kola  any  employment  wilder  the 
tat  family  came  to  the  throne.  The  rlaow?  was 
wo  grounda :  lirsi,  as  im]>rOf jerly  tniserted  in  a 
hich  the  Commons  hove  always  maintaiaed  can- 
J,  though  k  may  be  rejected,  by  the  Lords) ; 
pvTBg  a  falao  meaning  to  the  tncafiadtv  in  tkt 
KMi,  which  it  froa  contended  was  never  cfejtgned 
enona  who  bad  been  already  naturalized.  JiiK 
■id^M  claoie,  *  with  the  greatest  eamestnesp/ 
'  yet  iiho«wod  in  anything  whataotvfT : 


«!ie  thonglit  it  became  her  as  a  good  wife  to  have  the  act 
posted ;  in  which  she  miicht  be  the  more  earnest^  because  it 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  move  for  an  mi  that  should 
take  Prince  George  into  a  eoneortahip  of  the  regal  dignity/ 
Burnet  himself  bad  his  ahan?  in  the  displeasure  csonceived  by 
the  queen  agasnat  those  who  opposed  tfie  elaose;  which,  he 
asserts,  was  pot  into  the  bill  by  the  court  or  Tory  party  '  only 
because  the^  b<?licved  it  would  be  opposed  by  those  *gf'**"t 
whom  th^  mtendod  to  irritato  the  qiioon/ 

The  pmioo's  adminiatiatioD  of  tho  Admiralty  was  not  |b;1o- 
riotts.  Under  date  of  the  foUowing  year,  1703»  we  tintl  Bur- 
net already  slating  that  at  sea  *  things  were  ill  designed  and 
worse  exe>cnted/  ^the  making  Prince  George  our  high 
admiral/  he  goes  on,  *  proved  in  many  inatancM  very  an* 
happy  to  the  nation;  men  of  bod  deaignt  imposed  onhim* 
he  understood  those  matters  very  little,  and  they  sheltettxl 
thaaselves  onder  his  name,  to  which  a  great  submiaiion  waa 
paid/  In  1703,  in  1704,  and  again  in  1707«  the  louiiact 
complaints  were  l>rought  forward  in  parliament  both  agaanat 
the  proceedings  of  tlic  lord  high  adaunl's  ooonetl  and  the 
eondwt  of  aliidn  at  aea.  Under  date  of  the  ket^moniioBed 
year  Burnet  writes :— *  Great  bnes  were  made,  and  all  waa 
unpHted  to  the  weakness,  or  to  a  worse  diapoaitioo,  in  aome 
who  bad  great  credit  with  the  prince,  and  were  believed  to 
goTcrn  that  whole  matter ;  for,  aa  they  were  entirely  possessed 
of  the  prince's  conftdence,  ao,  when  the  prince'a  council  was 
divided  in  their  opiniona,  the  decision  was  left  to  the  prince, 
who  understood  very  little  of  those  matters,  and  waa  always 
determined  by  others/  In  fact  as  Marlborough,  now  a  duke, 
governed  the  army  in  his  o^n  name,  he  govatnod  the  navy 
also  through  his  brother.  Admiral  George  Churehiil^  who 
was  all  along  the  ivrincc's  chief  adviser.  The  prince  ia  mid 
to  hare  sometimes  complained  of  his  initignificaaee  or  want  of 
inilucnce  ;  but  his  diisumfaction  evapomtod  in  the  ouieteet 
wmy.  Lord  Dartmouth  has  some  curious  notices  of  nim  in 
hia  splenetic  notes  to  liumet's  history.  In  one  place  he  mys : 
*  His  bebaviotn'  at  the  Revolution  showed  be  could  be  tnade 
a  tool  of  upon  oooasiQOB  ;  but  Kinsr  W^illiam  treated  him  with 
the  utmost  contempt  When  Queen  Anne  came  to  the 
crown,  she  showed  him  little  respect,  but  expected  evaybody 
else  should  give  him  more  than  was  his  due  ;  but  it  waa  toon 
found  ont  that  Ids  inlerpoaing  was  a  prejudice  in  obtain mg 
favours  at  court/  Dartmouth  goes  on  to  state  that  all  foreign 
princes  bad  him  in  very  low  esteem ;  and  he  mentioas  some 
strange  surmbes  made  abroad  as  to  the  causes  of  hia  want  of 
influence,  which  were  oertatnlv  altogether  imagmaiy.  '  AtW 
diirty  years  living  in  fingJend,*  this  note  concludes,  *  he  died 
of  eating  and  drinkinfr,  without  any  man's  thtDking  htmaelf 
obliged  to  him  ;  but  1  have  been  told  that  he  would  some* 
times  do  ill  otHces,  though  he  never  did  a  good  one/  :  Burnet^ 
'  Own  Times,'  i.  643*  See  abo  note  on  it.  469.)  Burnet  Aye 
in  one  place  (,*  Own  Timet,*  ii-  615)  that  the  prince  had  been 
brad  til  the  sea;  but  we  apprehend  this  to  be  a  mistake* 

liis  death  took  phice  at  Kennngton  Palace  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1708,  *  The  queen/  aays  Burnet,  'had  been, 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  mamuge,  an  extraordinary 
nd  aActkmatc  wife ;  and  in  all  hia  illness,  which 
■e  yeam,^  ahc  would  never  leave  his  bed,  but  sat  up 
sometimes  half  tlie  night  in  die  bed  by  him,  widi  aach  oani 
and  concern^  that  she  waa  looked  on  very  deservedly  ae  a  peU- 
tern  ia  tiiia  respect,'  In  drawing  the  prince's  character,  bo-^ 
sides  giving  him  a  mild  and  gentle  tcmfier,  and  making  him 
free  irom  all  vice,  Bnmet  smr*  that  he  had  made  a  good  pro* 
gress  in  mathematical  and  know  much  matt  generally  than 
he  eouid  well  ^[piesa,  'Ibr  he  apoAie  aeifiilred  laaguage*  ill 
and  ungraeetullv/  Bis  littlo  capacity  ibr  buMuesa,  however^ 
was  made  atdl  less  by  his  indolence  or  lore  of  ease,  which 
appeoTH  really  tn  have  becn^hieaU'wyt  Moiion^  or  the  meat 
marked  point  of  hit  eharaoter*  Mitm  We  him  no  bwm 
than  nineteen  childran,  of  whom  only  five  lived  to  \m  bapttafed^ 
and  even  of  these  tiro  dieil  on  the  day  on  which  th«^y  wtg% 
horn,  A  daaghter  Mary,  bom  2  June,  1685,  lived  till  8  Feb. 
1687;  another,  Anne  i^ophia,  bom  12  May^  ]6l^,  lived  till 
%  Feb.  ]tSfl7  ;  only  a  sod,  William,  bom  24  July,  10^^  md 
mm  after  created  duke  of  Gloaooter  (tboegfa  the  paHeat 
neviyr  paase^i  the  greet  teal),  and  in  1096  elerled  and  m^ 
smiled  a  K  m^ht  of  the  Garter,  outlived  his  m&ucy :  he  died 
^  July,  171X1.  Ue  was  a  bey  of  greet  onMnise^  md  a  eopieus 
account  of  ham  ia  given  bv  Bimet,  wbe  waa  nia  preoe(i(of. 
Them  are  portnita  both  of  Prinoe  GeoTf^amd  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucmlir  «t  Kensinglon  Pafaoe.  Prmoe  George  wm  a 
Knight  of  tlie  Garter,  but  the  dale  of  hia  election  is  ool  f^ 
corded  in  any  of  the  aoeoont?  ^i^-e  have  oontuNad. 


G  E  R 


GER A'NRTM  (from  y^pavoQ,  crane  ;  the  long  VM>ak  wlikli 
terfiiinatea  the  fujMsules  r<3£cmblcs  the  bill  of  a  crane),  a  gPTius 
of  |jlants,  the  type  of  iho  natural  order  Geraniacca;.  The 
Howcrs  have  5  |>ctiils  «nd  5  sc|ni1s^  10  nionodelphous  stamens 
alternately  larger  and  with  glands  at  their  base.  There  arc 
7 J)  specic-s  of  this  genus  eiiumerntcd,  of  which  13  arc  Bri- 
lieh  ;  of  these  only  two  iirc  applied  to  any  useful  or  medicinal 
pur|>ose. 

G,  Robert ianum  has  2-flowcrcd  ncdundes;  obovatc,  entire, 
or  slij^htly  eniar^'^inate  petals ;  vary  long  glabrous  claws  ;  trans- 
versely wTinkled  downy  capsules,  smooth  seeds,  temat<s  agri- 
mate  leaves,  and  stalkeJ  trifid  ioci,so-piniiatjfid  leaflets. 
This  plant  has  small  brij^ht  mnisoti  flowers,  and  is  found  t>n 
waste  ground ^  walls,  and  banks  in  Great  Britain,  in  Brazil, 
imd  Chile.  The  whole  herb  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  preventive  against  bugs.  A  decoction 
of  the  plant  is  recommended  as  likely  to  give  relief  in  caleu- 
lou5  cases.  It  contains  tannin  and  exerts  an  astringent  action 
on  the  system,  and  is  given  to  cattle  in  some  diseases* 

G.  maaiiattmit  Spotted  Crane's -bill,  lias  a  rather  angular 
stem  covered  with  retrograde  pubescence ;  3-5  parted  leaves 
w  iili  dee[ily-tiK)thed  lobes  ;  obovate  entire  petals ;  the  filaments 
of  the  stamens  hardly  ciliated  at  the  base.  This  sjK-cies  ia  a 
native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  North  Carolina. 
The  flowers  arc  of  a  pale  lilac  colon r.  On  account  of  the 
astringent  nature  of  this  plant,  it  is  known  in  some  parts  of 
North  America  as  Aium-rtxyif  and  is  employed  auccesa fully 
as  a  remedy  in  dysentery  among  children,  a  aiseaie  very  pre- 
valent in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  it  grows.  The  tinc- 
ture is  recommended  in  cases  of  nlceratcd  sore-throat  and 
soreness  of  the  gums,  &c.  Dr.  Bigelow  discovered  the  pre- 
sence of  large  proportions  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid  in  this 
plant.  The  quantity  of  tanniti  api>ears  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  constituent. 

Cir.  (ttberasttm^  a  pknt  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe^ 
particularly  in  Italy  and  Silesia,  is  the  ytodrwp  of  Diosc^oridcs 
(iii.  1*21),  and  the  Geranium  tcrtinm  of  Pliny  (xxvi.  11). 

The  hardy  perennial  kinds  of  geranium  are  very  beautiful 
plimts,  and  well  ada[)tcd  for  ornamental  cultivation.  They 
will  thrive  in  any  common  garden  soil  with  ordinary  care. 

(Don,  Qardetm's  Dictiorian/;  Habington,  Manual  of  Bri- 
tufi  Botany ;  Fraaa,  Sgnoj^is  Plant anim  Piorte  Classiccs.} 

GETIARD,  FRANCOIS,  BAllON,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tin^fuisbed  jMiinters  of  France,  was  born  of  a  French  father  and 
Italian  mother  at  Rome  in  1770.  He  went  early  to  Paris, 
liud  was  first  jjluced  with  the  sculptor  Pajou,  and  finally  with 
David,  as  he  found  |»ainting  better  suited  to  his  taste  than 
sculpture.  C6rard*8  first  work  of  note  was  the  blind  Be- 
lisarius  carrying  his  dying  guide  in  his  arms,  painted  in 
1795  ;  it  is  now  in  the  Li  uch  ten  berg  gallery  at  Munich,  and  is 
well  known  in  prints.  The  next  work  which  attracted  notice 
was  Psyche  receiving  the  first  kiss  from  Cupid,  which ^  though 
extremely  elaborate  in  ejEecution,  is  an  inferior  work  to  the 
Belisarius:  its  delicate  execution  and  academical  drawing  are 
nearly  its  only  merits ;  tlie  figures  are  motionless  and  lifeless. 
CupitI  and  Psyche'  look  like  tinted  statues ;  the  words  of 
Cicero  (De  A^aL  Dear,  i.  27)  on  the  Venus  Anadyomene  of 
Ai>t3lleB— that  her  tints  were  not  blood,  but  a  resemblance  of 
blood^ — ^would  not  apnly  well  to  this  jjicturc.  These  how- 
ever were  not  the  works  of  the  maturcj  artist,  and  they  were 
followed  by  many  admirable  pictures  in  history,  poetry,  and 
jiortrait. 

Some  of  Genmrs  works  are  among  the  best  and  largcjst  oil 
paintings  in  eicistence.  His  entrance  of  Henry  IV.  into 
Paris,  his  masterpiece,  painted  in  1817,  is,  in  more  than  one 
sense,  a  prodigious  work :  it  is  thirty  FrencJi  feet  wi*le  by 
fifteen  high,  and  is  almost  one  huge  mass  of  life  and  charac- 
ter; the  drawing  is  correct ^  vigorous,  and  varied ,  the  cc^lo ur- 
ine good,  and  it  is  a  perfect  school  of  costume  for  the  period  : 
it  has  been  engraved  by  Toschi.  This  picture  was  painted 
for  Louis  XVlil.  as  a  substitute  for  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz, 
painted  bv  Gerard  in  1810^  and  it  procuretl  him  his  title  of 
liaron.  The  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  X.^  painted  in  1827,  arc  of  the  same  vast  proportions 
as  the  Henry  IV.,  but  they  are  a*  inferior  in  eiecutioii  as  in 
subject.  The  Rattle  of  Austerlitz  is,  like  many  other  of  the 
large  paintings  of  Napoleon *s  battles,  little  more  than  a  dis- 
play of  military  uniforms,  though  it  is  suf*crior  to  the  majority 
of  the  works  of  its  class,  and  h  equal  to  its  subject ;  there  is 
an  engraving  of  it  by  Godefroy.  The  Henry  IV,  and  the 
Battle  of  Austerlitz  are  at  Vcrpaiiles.  The  Coronation  of 
Cba.les  X.  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  revolution  of  1830: 
bat  had  it  been  entirely  soj  Gerard  would  probably  have 


rather  gained  than  lost  id  reputaHofi ;  t  robe  fNCteii 
ever  a  poor  subject  for  any  painter,  but  |vlia^l 
great  pamter. 

Of  Gerard's  smtdl  pictures,  tlie  best  is  perK^l 
ing  tlie  armour  of  Achilles,  painted  in  1822,  mi 
by  Prince  Poxzo  di  Boiyo.     The  ci>m|»r«sition  md 
extremely  beautiful ;   the  vi  hole  is  in  the  hi^ 
mirable :  there  is  an  engraving  ot  it  by 
such  works  as  the   Henry  IV,  and  the'ThetiiL 
powers  for  the  same  puinter ;  atul  w  hen  we  oonfidir^ 
that  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  portnut  puotii^  id 
he  was  nnsuri>as8ed  in  liia  own  time,  his  title  to  tiieTeji^' 
of  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  roodern  tioo  1 1  ~ 
A  list  of  Gerard's  jiortraits  would  almost  iiiievttetl 
the  most  illustrious  personages  of  his  Me:  PSwi^" 
etched  a  collection  of  eighty  full-length  p 
seven  inches  and  a  half  by  five  inches  and  t  I 

*  Collection  des  Portraits  Historiques  de  M,  le  1 
premier  peintre  du  Rot,  grav^  k  Peaii-forte  m  El 
Adam,  pr^ci^dee  d'une  Notice  sur  le  Portrait  HirtnriBii^ 

Gdnai'd  died  Jan,  11,  1837  :  he  was  a  loember  of  if| 
tute  of  France  ;  a  chevalier  of  the  orders  of  St  3 
the  Li^gion  d*Honneur ;  and  member  of  the  ictAm 
nich,  "Vienna,  Berlin,  Copenhagen^  Turin,  Mil 

There  are  many  notices  of  Gerard  in  the  Frt 
man  Cf>n temporary  periodical  press^KtmsUikuA 

GERBIER  D'OUVILLY,  SIR  BALTH '  *^ 
ture  painter  and  architect,  bom  at  Antwerp  i 
came  young  to  England  and  was  a  retuner  of  1 
Buckingham's  as  early  as  1613.     He  aocoDpnied  ^ 
to  S{Min,  and  painted  a  miniature  of  the  laiiata  far  J 
be  was  also  employed   in  the  treaty  of  nurriii^  I 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  Maria,  though  idiifi 
sibly  only  as  a  painter.      He  was  employed  list  if 
ders  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  to 
treaty  with  Spain,  the  same  treaty  in  which  1 
missioned  on  the  part  of  the  Infanta,  and 
came  to  England.     In  1628   he  was  knighted  bft 
Hampton  Court;  he  was  naturalised  in  1641, od^ 
imi  at  Hempsted-Marshall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Chiai,| 
was  built  by  GerbicT  himself. 

Gcrbicr  was  the  author  of  several  ciurioiis  worbi 
noticed  at  considerable  length  by  Walpole*    0«r  * 

*  Les  Effets  pcmicieux dcs meschants Favori*,' ic, l» tt 
*an   ignonmt,  servile   rhapsody,  containing  lr<tle  i 
many  lies,  and  some  curious  facts,  if  the 
lieved.^     Ntf.  3384  of  the  Harleian  MSS,  tf  < 
Bakbasar  Gerbier,  his  admonitions  and  dispatm    ^ 
daughters,  retired  into  the  English  nunnery  it  P^l 
One  of  tliese  daughters  was  maid  of  bouoar  ID  tbif 
Cond^,  and  passed  for  her  mistresiB  when  the  f ' 
escape  from  Chantilly,  when  the  prince  ms»  i  ,     ^__, 
Mazarin.     There  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  Gerbifl-'iia^  , 
as  a  little  girl,  by  Rubens,  in  the  collection  o(M^^  j 
there  are  also  two  pictures  of  Gerbicr's  fwnilf  ^^^''^^■J 
Vandyck;  one  belonging,  in  Walpole*s  tiiae,  to  W'^''*fj 
Wales,  the  other  to  Mr.  Sampson  Gideon.   ^«f^*y 
trait  in  one  piece  with   Dobson  the  |»inter  lo^l  Sirl 
Cotterel,  painted  by  Dobson,  is  in  KorthumlitfW '^ 
there  is  or  was  also  in  the  same  collcctiaoaiDW"''*, 
Duke  of  Buckingham  on  horseback,  dated  l61(lf»yj  _ 
himself.     In  the  Pcpys  Library'  at  Camhridgi' ^w''^ 
cellaneous  collection  of  robes^  &c,,  dDhlaMwa**^ 
nated  by  Gerbier,     Gerbier  appcan  toba»eliiiii*J 
and  to  have  had  a  lively  care  for  his  own  intwc*** J^ 
in  Charles's  favour  after  the  death  of  Buc!kiiigfctf'«^T.  ^  | 
in  f:ivour  also  with  Charles  II. :  he  reiuniwl  *"*^^ 
England  and  designed  the  triumphal  arches  vbictsfl'f^^  j 
for   his   reception.     He   was  master  of  tlic  iW"" 
Charles  I.,  and  in  1628  entertained  hioi  tad  tbc^'^J 
own  house,  at  a  supper,  which  must  have  cost  it  ~*j 
fcond  pounds,  says  a  contemporary.     Gerbier  '**^*'*% 
his  works  tliat  Charles  hiul  promisetl  him  tbi'o(w»«^ 
vcyor-gcneral  of  works,  after  the  death  of  Iwgo  J***- 

(Wjdpole,  Anecdotes  of  Paint inff,  &c.) 
GERMAN  SILVER.     [Coi-PEH,  P.C.,p.Mii 
GERMEN.     [PisTrx.,  P,  C.l  ^J 

GESE'x\IUS,FRlEDRlCILHEINllICll^U*«5 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  OrientaUsts  of  moicni 
born  at  Kordhauscn,  on  the  3rd  of  Febntary,  Vt^' 
educated  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  plaoetSM 
m  the  universities  of  Helmstedt  and  GottinM* 
completion  of  \m  studies,  he  was  for  a  ahort  tiaie 
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It  tbe  p<iedigogium  of  Helm^todt:  in  1906  he  rc- 
Ihe  post  of  ro()etitor  in  the  tbcoIogicfiL  facility  of  the 
ty  of  Gotdcgen*  In  I  SOU  Ger-cnius,  on  the  rocom- 
on  of  the  cdebrated  liistorian  Johannes  von  M tiller, 
bi^/ed  orofe^tsor  of  untient  literature  in  the  gytntiasium 
fngtadt.  Thb  othuc,  however^  was  of  short  dura- 
pBthc  year  following  he  acccjited  the  appointment 
fisor  extraordinary  uf  theology  in  the  university  of 
fli^T^  ia  181 1,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  ordinary 
t*  During^  the  war  of  the  Liberation  the  university 
isd,  and  when  it  wm  opened  again,  in  1814,  Ge^nius 

his  fonuer  office,  and  was  created  doctor  of  divinity. 

the  summer  of  1820  he  made  a  joy  nicy  to  Paris  and 

where  he  collected  materials  for  his  greni  lejiicogra- 
Porks  on  the  Semitic  lanpnages,  lie  died  on  the  23rd 
|>cr«  1842.  Geseniua  wiis  unquestionably  tlie  greatest 
of  modem  times  in  his  (jarticular  department  of  Ori- 
tcrature,  and  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  the  Semitic 
^,  and  c^fwcially  on  the  Hebrew,  has  made  a  new  Jtra 

bnmch  of  philology.  As  a  theologian  he  belonged 
to  the  Rationalistic  |jarty,  but  after  the  appearance  of 
B  •  Life  of  Christ '  he  joined  the  philosophical  and 
'  tdbool^  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  often  very 
^  itlacked  by  the  orthodox  fmrty. 
Itorks  00  the  Hebrew  language  enjoy  a  oniversal  re]*u- 
^nd  mne  of  them  ore  translated  into  most  Kiirot>caii 
Pes,  The  most  important  among  them  arc — 1,  *  Lex- 
manual  e  llebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  in  V'eteris  Testii- 
Ijibros/  2  vols.  8vo,,  Leipzig,  1833,  This  work  was 
Dy  written  in  German^  and  went  through  two  editions  \ 
m  was  made  in  Latin,  and  a  fourth,  in  German^  aj> 

in  1834,  2t  ^  llchraisches  Elemcntarbuch,*  2  vols. 
The  first  vol.  of  tliis  work  is  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  of 

the  twelfth  edition  apjK?ared  at  Leipzig  in  183D;  the 

b  a  Hebrew  Detectm,  and  the  Kcventli  or  last  edition 
(ited  after  the  author's  death  by  De  Wette,  Leipzig^ 

3^  *  K  ritischc  Geschichte  der  Hcbriiischen  Sprachc 
Jhrift,'  Leipxig,  1816»  8vo.,  is  mtended  as  aJi  introdne- 

the  study  of  Hebrew  ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in 

4,  *  De  Pentateuch i  Samaritani  Origine,  Indole  et 
itatc,'  Hallcj  1815,  5,  *  Ausfiihriichefi  graiDmatisch- 
es  Lehrgebaiide  der  HebriiiFchen  Sprache,  mit  durcb- 
tr  Vergleichung  der  verwandtcn  Dialccte,  '  Leij)- 
17,  8vo.  6,  *  A  German  tran.'^lation  of  the  prophet 
Irith  a  philological^  critical,  and  historical  commentary, 
I  1820-21,  3  vob.  8vo, ;  of  the  first  vol,  a  Fccond 
B^|il>eared  in  1829.  7,  *  Scriplyrae  Fhoeniciae  Monu- 
[tiottjuot  supersunt  edita  ct  incdita  ad  A^utogranboruuL 
unique  Excmplorum  Fidcm  cdidit»  Commentanis  illus- 
&c,  prts  I.— IIL,  with  plates,  Leipzig,  1837,  4to. 
^BVkch  iifjcr  die  Maltesieche  Sprnche,  zur  Beurtheilnng 
i<!li  wiedcrboltca  Bchauptung,  thss  sie  cin  Ucberrest 
Punischen  sei,'  Leijizig,  1810,  8vo.  B,  *  Thesaurus 
i«!tis  criticus  Lingua;  Hebmicai  et  Chaldaicoe  Veteris 
•Jti,'  vol  i.  consisting  of  two  parts,  and  the  second  of 
*paag,    18211-42,  4to.      A  few  copies  of  this  work, 

**i  reality  an  enlargement  of  the  one  mentioned  above 
*>*  1,  were  printed  in  folio,  Gesenius  also  coiiiri- 
F*>eat  number  of  articles  on  Hebrew  and  other  Orien- 
*^ta  to  Erscb  and  Cruiser's  great  *  Encyclo^jaedia.* 
S^^^ogniphy  is  especial iy  indebted  to  him  for  the  notes 
-  added  to  the  German  translation  of  Burckhardt's 
in    Syria    iind    Palestine,*   Weimar,    1823,    two 

^  Hckrohg  der  Detitschen  for  1842  ;  GcfieniuS|  JStne 

^^^fdr  seine  Freunde^  Berlin,  1842,  8vo,) 

>X.     [Maktua,ho,  P,  C.  S.l 

^  BERTL    [Sa5  Gallo,  P.  C] 

'C>N,  RICHAIID,  a  celebrated  dwarf  ond  painter, 

^   (of  the  backstairs)  to  Charles  I.,  wa«  bom  in  1615. 

tie  pnpil  of  Francis  Clcyn,  and  studied  afterwards 
t"V»  of   Sir   Peter   Lelv,   whom   he  imitated ;  Leiy 

5*is  portrait  in  1658.  Gibson  was  only  three  feet  ten 
^gh,  and  he  married,  in  the  presence  of  Charles  and 
^n,  Anoc  Shepherd,  who  was  of  exactly  his  own 

Waller  wrote  some  verses  on  the  occasion. 
^u  appears  t<j  have  been  an  excellent  |!nunler,  especially 
^"Colours.  There  ia  a  very  good  drawing  by  him  of 
®  the  First's  c|ijeen,  at  Hampton  Court.  A  miniature 
Ig  by  him  of  the  jiarable  of  tlie  lott  sheep  was  the 
fjf  \'anderdoort"s  death  ;  it  Ije longed  to  Charles,  who 

it  \cty  mut'h,  and  he  intrusted  it  to  the  keei/ng  of 
Irdoort^  who  put  it  away  with  such  care,  that  wf  cu  the 

r.  C\  S.,  No.  82. 


king  asked  him  for  it  he  could  not  6nd  it,  and  t^  hang 
himself  in  desfiair ;  it  was  found  afterwards  by  his  citecutors 
and  restored  to  the  king.  Gibson  was  patronizet!  also  by 
Phili]»  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  lie  is  said  to  have  f*ainted 
Cromwell  ,aeveral  timci?.  He  taught  jiainting  to  the  cjuecns 
Mary  and  Anne,  daughters  of  James  IL 

Gibs<in  and  his  wife  were  painted  several  times:  by  Van- 
il)ek,  by  Dobson,  and  by  Lcly,  Vandyek  introduced  his 
wife  in  the  picture  of  tlie  Duchess  of  Richmond  at  Wilton. 
They  had  nine  children,  five  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  and 
attained  the  proper  sbte.  Gibson  died  in  1C90,  and  his  wife 
in  1706,  aged  eighty -nine. 

{E^aif  towards  taiEnfjtish  School,  170<jj  Wal]K»le,  .^nec- 
dotes  fjf  Pamtimj.) 

GILBERTSOCRINUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Ecbmida,  from 
the  mountain  limestone,     (Phillips,) 

GILL,  JOHN,  D.D.,  an  eminent  disscntbg  divine  of 
the  Baptist  iiersuasion,  was  bom  at  Kettering,  in  Northatr}[>- 
tonshire,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  (Old  Style),  16l>7,  *His 
parents,  though  in  humble  life,  gave  him  a  superior  educ4ition 
m  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  until  the  enforcing 
of  a  rule  which  required  attendance  upon  episcoiwl  worship 
oceasioned  his  withdrawal,  in  conunon  with  other  children  of 
dissenters.  He  continued  his  studies  in  private,  and  attained 
considerable  jiroficiency  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  lou- 

fuuges.  About  tlie  age  of  twenty  he  began  to  preach  at  Highaiu 
'errars  among  the  denominatjoti  to  which  both  he  and  his 
parents  belonged^  and  in  1719  he  removed  to  Limdon,  to 
take  charge  of  a  congregation  which  then  nssemblcd  at  llorslcy* 
down,  Soothwark,  but  removed  in  1757  to  a  new  chapel  m 
Carter  Lane,  near  London  Bridge,  over  which  he  presided  until 
hisdcjith,  on  tlie  14tb  of  Octolwr,  1771,  a  jaoriod  of  more 
tliaii  half  a  century.  Of  his  numerous  [iuhlication5,  which  arc 
said  to  have  Ix^en  ecjual  to  10,000  folio  pages,  many  were  of 
a  controversial  character  and  of  temwrary  interest.  That  by 
which  he  is  beat  known  is  his  *  Li position  of  the  Bible,* 
published  at  various  times  in  distinct  ix>riions.  The  *  Ex- 
position of  the  Song  of  Solomon  '  ap|jenred  in  a  folio  volume 
m  1728,  and  was  republished  with  c<irrections  und  additions 
in  173!  and  1767,  In  this  work  Gill  rejtiies  to  Whiston's 
endeavours  to  prove  the  *  Song  of  Solomon  '  to  be  a  spurious 
book.  The  *  Ex|iosition  of  the  New  Testament'  aj>j>earcd  in 
thre*^  folio  voltimes,  in  1746,  1747,  and  1748,  in  which  last 
year  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  u|H}a  the  author  from 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  The  Old  Testament  was 
completed  at  various  times  in  six  folio  volumes,  and  a  seccjud 
edition  of  llie  whole  was  published  shortly  Ix'fore  his  death. 
A  third  complete  edition  of  the  *  Expsition  *  was  published 
in  I80£>  and  1810,  in  niiie  large  quarto  vohmics,  with  a  very 
copious  memoir  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Gill,  from 
which  the  above  facts  are  derived.  Among  his  other  works 
we  may  mention  ^  The  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  the  Messiah  considered,  and  proved  to  be  literally 
fulhlled  in  Jesus,' published  in  1728,  in  answer  to  Collins* 
'Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  considered i'  a  'Treatise  on 
the  Dof^trine  of  tiie  Trinity,'  |mblished  in  1731,  and  intended 
to  check  a  then  prow  ing  tendency  to  Sabellianism  among  the 
Baptists;  the  *  Cause  of  God  and  Truth,'  in  foiir  volumes, 
octavo,  published  in  1735  and  following  years,  being  a  defence 
of  Calvinistic  against  Anninian  sentiments,  in  whieh  Gill  dis* 
played  a  strong  inclination  to  Supralapsarionism  ;  a  *  Disserta- 
tion conctmiing  the  Antic|uitics  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 
Letters,  Vowel-i)oints,  and  Accents,'  17b7,  octavo;  and  a 
*  Body  of  Doctrinal  Divinity,'  tw  o  volumes  quarto,  17G^ ; 
and  *  Body  of  PracticTil  Divinity,'  one  volume  quarto,  1770, 
which  were  republished  togetlier  in  1795  in  tliree  volumoB, 
Jarge  octavo,  as  *  A  Complete  Body  of  Doctrimd  and  Prao- 
lictd  Divinity,"  with  a  i>ortn!it  of  Dr.  Gill,  This  edition,  tm 
stated  in  the  advertisement,  was  iiublished  at  the  request  of 
several  ministers, as  *a  work  which  enters  into,  fully  explains, 
and  ably  defends  the  w  hole  system  of  cvaiigelictu  trutli ;  a 
work  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  fathers  and 
churches  on  all  the  principles,  doctrines,  and  duties  of 
Cliristianity  arc  critically  examined  and  candidly  stated,  as 
are  likew  ise  the  opinions  of  the  nwjst  celebrated  philosopheia 
who  have  been  the  opponents  of  Divine  revelation.* 

G1LLENL\,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Uosaeea?,  the  sub*order  Spireie,  It  has  a  lubulttily 
irauijwmulate  6-clcft  calvx,  5  linear  lanceolate  petals,  10-20 
stamens,  very  short,  inclosed  in  tlie  tube,  5  carpels  almost 
united  into  a  five-eel kd  ca|>sule,  imd  2  seeds  in  each  cell. 
There  are  only  two  sjiecies  of  this  genus. 

U,  tn'foiiuia  has  fcvcnil  stems  from  the  same  root,  a  foot  or 
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i  in  heigfat,  alternate  trifoliate  leaveSp  the  flowepg^  which  are 
few  ia  numljer,  forming  a  sort  of  panicle.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  Aintiriea  in  shady  places,  from  Florida  to  Cana«k.  The 
wx>t  i»  emetic,  and  possesses  properties  similar  to  tbo^e  of  ipe- 
eaciJunha.  It  must  however  be  administered  in  larger  doses, 
and  is  not  so  certain  in  its  effects.  Some  authors  attribute  a 
tonic  power  to  this  plant  w  ben  taken  in  small  doses. 

G.  Btipulacea  is  distinguished  by  its  foliaceous  ovate  deeplj- 
cut  stipules*  It  gjows  in  humid  woods  and  dainj)  places  from 
Tennessee  to  Kentucky,  in  North  Ameriiii.  Tiie  medicinal 
^  prcmcrties  of  this  species  arc  the  same  as  those  of  G.  trifoliata. 
The  species  of  Gillenia  are  elegant  and  hardy  plaats,  and 
are  therefore  wortliy  of  cultivation.  They  grow  best  in  a 
peat  soil  J  and  may  he  readily  propagated  by  aividing  at  the 
TootB  early  in  the  spring. 

(Don,  Gardeners  Dictionary ;  Lindley,  Flora  Medim.) 

GILLIES,    JOHN,  LL.D.,  was   bora  on   the  1  Sth   of 

January,  1747,  at  Brechin,  in  the  Scottish  county  of  Porfar. 

He  lielongcd  to  a  rc8i>ectable  and  enterprising  family.     One 

I  of  his  younger  brothers  became  eminent  as  a  hu^yor^  and  died 

[  tiot  Jong  agt>,  after  havinsf  been  for  many  years  a  judgi?  of  the 

Saprcmc  Co«n't  in   Scotland.     Dr.  Gillies  was  educated  at 

the  University  of  Glasgow,  where,  before  he  was  of  age,  he 

taught  the  classes  of  the  Greek  professor,  then  old  and  infirm. 

I  8oon  after  this  he  removed  to  Limdon  with  the  design  of 

I  fx^cupylng  himself  in  literary  labour.     But    before  settling 

\  there  he  jiaid  a  visit  to  the  Continent;    and  on  his  return  be 

'Wfts  engaged  by  the  Earl  of  Ilopetoun  m  travel  ling  tutor  to 

Iiis  sccona  son.     This  young  man,  while  under  his  care,  died 

at  Lyon   in  1776;  ami  his  tutor^s  attention  to  him  was  re- 

'  warded  by  an  annuity  for  life  from  his  father. 

I      In  1778  Dr.  (jillics  published  hiij  translation  of  Lj^sias  and 

I«x>rates.    lie  had  by  that  time  received  his  degree  as  Doctor 

of  Laws  \  and  to  this,  in  later  life,  he  added  other  literary 

honours,  being  a  raeinber  of  several  societies  in  our  own  country  ^ 

and  a  eorrcsp<jnding  member  of  the  French  Institute  and  the 

Royal  Society  of  Gottingcn,    He  neit  went  abroad  again  with 

two  other  sdns  of  the  Earfof  Ilopetoun,  one  of  them  the  bite  c^rl, 

the  other  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  who  was  governor  of  Chelsea 

Hospital,      Retnniing  to   England   about    1784,  Dr.    CJillies 

published,  in  1786,  the  first  part  of  his  *  History  of  Ancient 

Greece.*     In  1793  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Ilobert- 

'  fon  as  Hiatoriographer  Roval  for  Scotland,  a  sinecure  place 

with  a  salary   of  two  hundred   jwunds  a  year.     In  1794  he 

married.     Ei^oying  a  moderate  compL'tency,  he  proseeoted  hb 

studies  with  leisure ;  and  his  subsequent  writings  appeared  at 

long  intervals.     During  his  latest  years  he  was  very  infirm, 

though  labouring  under  no  disease,  and  had  retired  ultogethcr 

from  general  society.     In  1830  he  settled  at  Clapbaiii,  near 

London,  where  he  sf>eut  the  remainder  of  his  quiet  old  age, 

and  died  on  the   15th  of  February,   183(},  of  mere  decay, 

having  just  entered  his  ninetieth  year. 

The  following  are  his  published  works  : — I,  *  The  Orations 
of  Lysiaa  and  Isocrates,  traaslated  from  tlie  Greek,  with  some 
account  of  their  Lives ;  and  a  Discourse  on  the  History, 
Manners,  and  Character  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  eonchision  of 
the  Peioponnesian  War  to  the  Battle  of  Chjeronea,*  1778j  4to. 
2,  '  The  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  its  Colonies  and  Con- 
quests' (afterM'ards  entitled  Part  the  First)  ;  *  from  tho  earliest 
accounts  till  the  Division  of  the  Macedonian  Empirt-  in  the 
East ;  including  the  History  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  and 
the  Fine  Arts,'  1786,  2  vols.  4to.  This  work  had  reachetl  a 
siith  edition  in  1820,  4  vols.  8vo.  There  h  a  GcTuian 
translation  of  it,  *  Geschichtc  von  Altgriechcnland,'  11  vols. 
12mo.,  Vienna^  1825.  3,  'View  of  the  Reign  of  Frederic 
II.  of  Prussia,  with  a  Parallel  between  that  Prince  and 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon,' 1789,  8vo.  4,  ^Aristotle's  Ethics 
and  Politics,  comprising  his  Practical  Philosophy,  tnuisktttd 
from  the  Greek  ;  illustrated  by  Introductions  and  Notes,  the 
Critical  History  of  his  Life,  and  a  New  Analysis  of  his  Specu- 
lative Works/  1797,  2  vols.  4to,  The  *  Supplement  to  the 
Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Speculative  Works,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Interpreters  and  Corni[Jters  of  Aristotle's  Phi- 
losophy, in  connection  witli  the  Times  in  which  they  respcjc- 
tively  flouri.fthed,*  1804,  4to.,  was  incorr>orated  also  in  a 
second  edition  of  the  tnmslation  published  m  the  same  year, 
2  vols.  8vo-,  and  in  a  third  edition,  the  last  which  has  ap- 
peared. 5,  ^The  History  of  the  Ancient  World,  from  the 
Dominion  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus,  with  a  prelinii- 
nary  survey  of  preceding  periods,'  1807-10,  2  vols.  4to. ; 
reprinted  in  4  vols.  8vo.  as  *  The  History  of  Ancir  at  Greece, 
its  Cqlonics  and  ConquesL«,  Part  the  Second/  18  iO.  6,  *  A 
new  Translation  of  AjistoUe-s  Rhetoric,  with  an  Introduction 


and  Appendix  explaining  its  relation  to  bk  Etadf . 

and  vindicatiog  that   Philosophy  by  proofs  tliat  10  d 
from  it  have  been  deviations  in*     t^—  -  '       *  - 

The  First  Part  of  tlie  '  Hisf < 
same  year  with  the  ^'"^t  v/Ji  r 
inferior  to  it,  is  yci 
our  language  till  thti   , 
but  neither  the  nom|KiU5  vertx>sit_j 
general  dulness  of  its  dissertativc  j- 
for  it  the  popularity  of  which  - 
it.      The   traitslatiotts   of  Dr. 
their  intention,  do  not  deserve 
where  at   the  very  least  pari, 
rcprehensibly  unfaithfuh      Thosi*   irom 
least  faulty;  and  for  Isocrates  the  trundjitorV 
rate,  diffuse,  and  thoroughly  modem  b  \tt 
on  the  whole  ill  cakulatcd.      But  to 
motie  of  treatment  does  great  irun^rw ..     Hig 
1  arizing  his  author  has  made  tdmcii 

his  maimer  of  expression  ;  an  i 
un frequently  either  by  tuislake  aa  to  hi» 
the  wish  to  cvatle  a  difHcuky  in  the  text,  fias 
misrepresent  even  the  matter  which  '•  y 

Indeed  this  description  of  their  fiiul; 
enough,  especially  in  reference  to   ilic  Ltbics 
iflhich   he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  liave  tnui^iltidtfi 
much  do  his  professed  tmn  '  '       d  in  * 

omissions,  in   un  authorial  .     Tha 

are  eJt|x)pcd,  bitterly  yet  uui  ^'i 

preface    to   his    version   of  tt 
Gillies*  version  of  the   Rheto; i^    .,  ....  -^  .^li 
jM>|>ular  portions  j  but  here  also  ttie  more  abit 
are  very  faulty.      Two  i^jtamplcs  mav  \»^  rrfcTTdl  k 
together  t!»row  utter  confusion  o*'er 
toric  that  treat  the  theory  of  argni 
fidls  into  tire  common  mistake  of  ; 
to   be  with   Aristotle,   us  in  uiorr 
for  a  syllogism  with  one  premise  s 
nifying  a  syllogism  in  matter  contii 
interpolates  this  erroneous  gloss,  aiul  tiiu3  r.iii^  ^' 
where  a  literal  translation  ^ould  have  caaseA 
i n  rend ering  the  difficult  |  i  -      '         *  --  - 

clas>6ihcatiou  of  the  kinds 
(jiassages  probably  ioterp;  i  lv 
substance  interpreted  in  the  s 
dt>es  not  even  preserve  the  ph 
between  the  enthymeme  from  - 
likelihoods,  as  argiunents  of  t^^  < 
the  ditficulty  by  a  vague  and  uh 

GILLRAY,    JASIES,    tli 
bom  about  the  middle  of  •' 
a  writing  engraver,  and  i> 
player  for  a  short  time,     ll*.'  h 
rueter,  a  stroag  sense  of  the  lu 

freat  ability  for  drawing,  and 
lis  great  faculty  was  the  bo: 
often   contain   much  who]"- ' 
ahsuni  convtmtionalisms  w 
but  his  j>encil  was  moru  i      j 
abuses ;  the  doings  and  cnactni 
the  events  of  the  great  war  vn 
lirst  ]>oIitical  satire  was  publislie<i  in  IT^i,  iud  i^'^ 
Fox  and  Lord  Rodneys  victory.      The  bii«fP 
tures  api^eared  in   1809:   it  represented  '  a  W^^ 
a&si^e-iimCj'  and  was  from  a  desitrn  hy  U   VV 
dciiigTied  several  other  of  the  vu,'  ■ 
by  Gillray.     This  last  plate  w.i 
ills  of  nuMital  aberration,  whicl 
in  a  total  su^jpcnaion   of  the  i 
state  he  remained  until  his  de**..* 
His  works  appeared  singly  :  but  th' 
sets,   genuine,  iind   spurious  or  i* 
Description,*  with  a  complete  set 
304  slieets,  was  puWishoa    by   Mv  ' 
Mfiny  of  tliem  exceed  tU 
far  in  the  province  of  tin  ^ 
took  great  per.sonal  liberticii*     Civci- 
of  his  liest  cbuTicters  ;  Napolcfin  h» 
probably  had  a  dithcully  in  meeting  \\\V 
only  recognizable  by  the  part  be  plays;  < ' 
however,  tjo  be  thoroughly  umf      *      * 
with  the  parlv  history  of  lli' 
works  of  tiie  day,  and  GUlro)^  l.i..*-^M  >T*a  h 
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f,  or  GYN,  a  mtcfrinc  cnjplofed  mstcad  of  a  cmie^ 

ly  artaiernnen,   for  the   purpose  of   raisiiig  fvns, 

,  &e.  on  tbelr  carrisgts,     li  wmjisti  of  three  routid 

twelTp  to  fifteen  feet  Ycmg,  and  fire  nicliei  in 

at   die   lower  extremity,  tapemg  to  aboot  thfce 

bd  a  half  at  the  top. 

|hrec  poles  are,  by  raeans  of  an  iron  bolt  passing 
1  straps,  or  bj  a  noj^e  pushed  serera!  time?  round  caefi, 
l&g^Der  at  tbc-ir  upper  eitremttJes  in  such  a  manner 
If^  may  be  turned  aboat  their  place  of  imioa ;  and 
b  niacfaine  h  set  up,  the  feet  of  the  pies  are  planted 
nnmod  at  about  eig^it  or  nine  fe€?t  from  eadi  other. 
k  of  two  of  the  poJes  are  kept  at  that  distance  br 
W  a  rope  or  an  inwi  bar,  whicn  maj  be  temporanlj 

tm  hortamtal  posttaon  near  tbeir  lower  ends ;  and  be- 
same  twT>  poles,  at  about  three  feet  and  a  half  from 
I,  is  a  wooden  roller,  or  windlass,  which,  by  meani 
,,  mar  be  turned  on  its  axis,  the  pivots  entering: 
tk  in'  iron  cheeks  attached  to  the  pdcs.     The 
immonlj  called  a  '  pry -pole,*  has  a  ^-ater  extent 
It  than  the  others  aoottt  the  tipper  ettremtty,  so 
tree  poles,  prenoosly  to  being  set  np,  may  lie  on 
when  set  np,  two  blocks  with  their  jf^ff,  or  rope, 
in  rusing  or  lowering  the  gun^  the  upper  bloek 
to  the  lop  of  the  poles,  and  the  other,  by  means 
I,  to  the  piece  of  ordninee :  the  rope  from  the  upper 

orer  the  wind! asis  )»  toned. 

poles  ftstened  together  md  set  up  like  the 

the  letter  A,  ttie  whole  r»  mg  Kept  steady  by  means 
I  made  fast  to  the  upper  extremity  and  to  strong 

[driven  into  the  groima,  are  a?*- ^'>vf*d  for  raising 

IHng  artillery,  by  mean?  of  twi  xh  their  rope, 

^emity  of  the  latter  usually  pa^  r  -   -  -^  the  cylinder 
*"  or  crab.     Thh  apptratos  is  called 


KELL,  GOD  ART  DE,  FIRST  EARL  OF 
K>KE,  was  a  native  of  Holland,  and  the  head  of  a 
rf  jgreat  antiquity  anione  the  nobility  of  that  country, 
m  fiope  the  titles  of  Baron  de  Reede,  de  Ginkell,  and 
riyeh  may  be  read  in  the  peerages,  and  was  a  eenenil 
Irr,  He  came  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  Rerolu- 
I81I8,  either  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  or  immediately 
When  two  Scotch  regiments,  in  the  beginning  of 
,  1  *"*-!*  .1....!..^}  for  King  James  and  marched  from 
1!  y  were  quartered,  for  Scothind,  General 

Ll  -.  :  :  -  r  them  with  a  body  of  horse,  and  soon 
|k  and  reduced  them.  In  16^  he  accompanied  King 
Id  to  Ireland^  and  commanded  a  partv  of  Dutch  horse 
bottle  of  the  Boyne  (1^  July>,  When  the  kbg  n> 
'  to  Entrland,  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  left  in  the 
'  I  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  effecting  the  reduction 

leforc  the  end  of  the  following  year.  The 
n  liaiumore  surrendered  to  him,  7th  June,  1691  ; 
fe  wii  taken  by  storm  on  the  Ist  of  July  ;  on  the  12th 
Bmc  month  he  gaim^  the  battle  of  Aghrim  [P*  C\,  vol, 
]  J  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  an  end  was  put  to  the 
f  the  surrender  of  Limerick.     f3n  the  3rd  of  November 

I  returnud  to  Dublin,  and  was  banqueted  by  the 
IHon  ;    he   then   came  over  to   England,  where,   on 

II  of  January,  101>2,  the  Commons  ordered  seven 
|r  members  to  attend  him  with  the  thanks  of  the 
i  and  on  the  20th  of  Fubniary  ho  was  made  a  peer 
and,  with  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Athlone  and  mron 
Bffim.     The  neit  week  he  was  entertained  at  Merchant 

tUall  by  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London. 
lowing  year  tV     '  ifter  the  House  of  Commons 

lit  up  an  add  I  1  rig  that  a  recom|K^nse  might 

fen  to  him  suitiiU..   ...  .,,r  services,  made  him  a  grant  of 

Heltcd  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  ainountinsr  to 
i  acres,  which  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  Irish 
heat  passed  on  tlie  7  th  of  December,  16^5 ;  but  tn 
11  Knglish  act  was  pa&sed  appointing  a  commis^on  to 
I  into  the  considcmtions  uj>on  which  this  and  other 
[grants  had  born  made  in  Ireland ;  in  the  next  scsion 
Iher  act  all  the  lamls  so  granted  were  vested  in  tnistees 
bed  to  hear  and  determine  upon  all  claims  relating  to 
bad  one  of  tlic  acU  of  this  board  appears  to  have  been 
Jplion  or  invalidation  of  the  gnint  made  to  the  EaH 
^oe«  Bumet*5  account  however  is  not  very  clear: 
t,  in  mentioninj?  the  an[>ointmcnt  of  the  board,  that  tlie 
'his  est^ile  -  to  those  who  thought  they  purchased 
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title ;  yet  all  tiMt  WM  hid  Mde, 
no  rcMrd  binog  bad  to  H;  so  that  this  eslaie  was  thi^own 
into  m  heap*  (^  Own  Times,*  ii.  ft39).  Afterwards,  m 
giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1701,  when,  the  board  of  tmsteai  hmn^  be- 
come extremely  unpopular,  attempts  were  tnade  to  dbttSA 
its  soppreanofk,  lie  si^,  *  One  motioEi  was  canled,  not  witboot 
difficulty,  in  ftroar  of  those  who  bad  ptrekisesd  under  the 
granteest,  and  had  made  great  imprerements,  that  they 
sbodd  be  admitted  to  purdnase  with  an  abalemenl  of  t#o 
years'  value  of  the  estates  ;  Ae  Ear!  of  Athlone,  whose 
case  was  very  singnlar,  as  was  formerly  set  out,  having  nid 
his  grant  to  men  who  had  mson  to  think  they  hid  puraMsed 
under  a  secure  title,  a  special  clause  was  offered  in  their  favour ; 
but  the  party  hsd  ?tTimed  so  fu-  to  inflame  the  tiation  against 
the  Dotal,  ^  i>tcs  were  eqmil,  and,  the  Speikcrs 

[Harley'Sj  n  the  matter,  he  gave  it  i^nst  the 

porchaaers,  ^iqviu ,  in,  ^^ru.J  From  this  account  it  would  seem 
that,  supposing  this  TOle  of  the  House  of  Commons  lo  harro 
been  conclusive,  as  appears  to  be  assumed,  it  was  not  the  EaH 
of  Athlone,  but  the  per«E»iis  to  whom  be  had  sold  the  lands 
from  whom  they  were  now  taken  back.  The  btter,  indeed, 
might  i^Kiadbly  have  their  remedy  against  the  earl  as  having 
purchased  under  what  had  prored  to  be  a  laul  title.  The 
account  in  the  common  peerages  is,  that  the  grant  was 
reversed  by  pariiament  (it  is  not  said  whether  the  English  or 
the  Irish)  on  the  15th  of  December,  1695,  or  eight  davs  af^cr 
it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Iri«h  parliament,  and  tkat  tlie 
value  of  the  estates  was  it  payment  of  the 

public  debts.     This  is  mar  ml  blundering 

statement.  It  is  added,  tinu  un  rvrtpm  mv  mraily  retired  to 
Holland,  'with  what  feelings  of  rciH:ntment  or  disappointment,' 
says  Sharp's  *  Genealogical  Peerage^*  "  we  are  not  informed/ 
The  Earl  of  Athlone,  howerlr,  continue*!  his  military  scr- 
rices  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  William.  He  shared 
ra  William's  defeat  at  Landen,  2^h  July,  1609;  and  he 
commanded  the  Dutch  horse  in  Flanders  in  1695  and  1696. 
He  also  commanded  the  Dutch  forces  serving  tmder  Marl- 
borough in  the  war  with  France  which  broke  out  in  1702, 
after  the  accession  of  Quoen  Anne.  But  this  jjost  he  did  not 
hold  long,  his  death  having  taken  place  on  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1708.  The  Peerages  state  that  the  first  Earl  of  Ath* 
lone  married  Ursula- Phil i}tota  de  Raafffctdt,  and  had  by  her 
two  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  succeeded  to  the  title.  It  after- 
wards, however,  fell  to  the  son  of  the  second,  ^ho  succeeded 
as  the  fiflh  earl  in  1747;  and  his  descendants  inherited 
the  title  till  the  death  of  the  late  lord,  without  issue,  in  IS44, 
when  it  became  extinct.  He  was  tl»e  ninth  carL  It  is  remark- 
able that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  earl,  if  he  eVcr  toolt 
his  seat,  no  Eari  of  Athlone  sat  in  the  Irirfi  parliament  for 
more  than  a  century  after  the  creation  of  the  peerage.  The 
family  continued  to  reside  in  Holland  ]  but  Frederick  Chris- 
tian Renaod,  the  sixth  earl,  came  over  here  on  the  French 
invasion  of  that  country  in  17^,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  on  the  10th  of  March  in  that  year. 

GIOCONDO,  FliA  GIOVANNI,  an  Italbn  art^itect 
of  Verona  (of  the  fifteenth  century),  celebrated  for  his  almost 
universal  acquirements,  wiis  a  great  Greek  and  Latin  scholar, 
p  tliiMilnvnun,  philosopher,  and  engineer,  and  was  skilled  in 
0  and  in  decoration,  especially  in  inlaid  wood-woric. 
1  utioned  in  the  highfst  terms  by  many  contemporary 

writers,   and   particularly  by  his   countryman   Julius  Oesar 
ScaUger,  who  was  his  pupil  in  (he  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
He  served  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  Germany,  Louis  XI L 
in   France,  and  Leo  X.  at  Rome :  ho  built  the  Ponte  della 
Pietra  at  Verona,  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  r 
Bramantc  as  architect  of  St.  Peter*s,  the  f 
he  much  improved.     Vasari  mentions  other  o 
tural  works;    he   also  says  that  he  built  t^ 
the  Seine.     He  turned  a  great  portion  of  Hkv  \^,.i. ,-  ,-.  m^* 
Bi-cnta  from  the  Venetian  lagoons,  directing  them  to  Brontolo, 
many    miles  to  the  south  of  Venice,  by  ^hich  means  the 
Venetian  waters  were  kept  perfectly  free  from  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  mud  brought  down  from  the  Aljw  by  the  Bnendi ; 
this  ^'asari  terms  Giocondo's  greatest  work,  and  a  slgital  ser- 
vice for  Venice :  the  same  or  a  similar  channel  sltll  exists,  and 
i^  called  the  Rrenta  Nuovissima.     Amongst  Glocondu*?  lite- 
rary services  Vasari  mentions  a  great  collection  of  antient 
inscriptions  which   he  copied  in   T  '  rented    to 

Lorenzo  de*  Medici :  he  also  first  d  A  of  the 

Icitei's  of  the  younger  Pliny  in  an  olii  iimiuiv  iu  i'nris;  and 
he  published  m  UIusmLtea  edition  of  Vitru^ius  at  Venico  la 
1511. 
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fi  tlie  contmufltion  of  St.  Pt^ter's,  Giocotidn  was  appointed 
oonjomtly  with  (Jiuliano  da  Sun  Gallo  and  lUphuvI,  atid  the 
latter  sip^aks  of  Cioconda  ill  the  following  terms  in  a  letter 
(published  by  Ricbartisoii,  und  insert«"d  in  recent  Lives  of 
Rapbiiel)  to  his  uncle,  ihted  July  1,  1514  :— *  lie  (the  i>ope) 
bas  given  me  a  companion,  a  very  Icimied  old  IViar,  who  is 
wpwards  of  eighty  years  of  uge  ;  and  as  the  pope  sees  that  ho 
cannot  live  lonor/arni  ns  he  bos  the  repiitfltion  of  great  know- 
IciJge,  bis  holiness  bas  given  him  to  me  as  an  aasiatant^  that  I 
may  learn  of  him,  and  diseover  any  great  secret  be  may  have 
in  arehiteelure,  and  thus  perfect  myself  in  the  art.  lie  is 
called  Fra  Gioeondo/  According  to  ihis^  if  Raphael  was 
a  eorroct  judge  of  age^  or  bad  ascertained  the  faet  of  Gio- 
eondo's  age»  be  must  have  been  born  alwut  1430,  twenty 
years  earlier  than  the  date  given  by  Vasari.  Singolarly 
emmgh,  though  not  with  unusual  Lneonsistoncy,  Vasari^  in 
mentioning  (iiocondo  incidentally  in  the  Life  of  ilajihael,says 
that  he  died  in  IfiS?,  agedei^bly-even,  yet  in  Gioeondo's  own 
life,  which  fullows  soon  afterwanls,  be  says,  *  He  died  at  length 
very  old  ;  but  it  is  not  known  eiartly  when  or  wbereJ  It  is 
not  known  with  certainry  to  whut  religious  order  he  belonged, 
but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Franciscan,  lie  was  still 
living^  in  l5:iL  ^ 

(Vasari,  I'ifvde*  Pittori,  kc, ;  Dai  Pozzo,  Viie  de*  Pittmi, 
iVr.  Vemnesi ;  Milizia,  Opere ;  Quatremcrc  do  Quiney, 
jyictimnume  d'Architectnre^  &c.) 

GIOFFRE'DO,  MARIO  GAETANO,  one  of  the  ft^w 
good  arehileels  ilmt  Naples  his  protJueeti,  was  ix^m  in  that 
city,  May  14tb,  17 IW.  Greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  bis 
parents,  who  in  tended  him  for  the  law  as  the  most  bonourahic 
]jrofessioti,and  the  most  likely  to  lead  to  distinction,  GiotTredo 
resolutely  determined  that  arebitecluw  should  lie  bis  pursuit ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  placed  under  Martino  Buonocorc,  an 
architect  of  considerable  reputation  ^  but  of  little  talent.  The 
pupil  was  not  long  in  linding  out  the  mediocrity  of  his 
miLster,  ond  commenced  a  course  of  private  self-instruction  by 
studying  the  beKt  Neapolitan  edifices,  (hose  by  Fansag^a  and 
Domenic*>  Fontana,  antl  the  writings  of  Vitruvitia  and  Fal- 
ladio.  lie  further  extended  his  studies  not  only  in  iniithe- 
matics,  but  to  aiiti^pjitics  and  history  in  their  connection  with 
art,  und  also  took  lessons  in  deitrgn  outl  figurc-conniositiont 
lK>ih  fitini  Solimena  and  from  Francesco  di  Mura,  another 
able  artist  of  tliat  timi-. 

GioHVedo  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ix^gan  to  praeli^  in 
bis  jirofes^ion,  but  it  is  unfortunately  one  which  is  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  oi>|>ortunity,  since  unless  favoured  by  that, 
archifeetural  talent  has  searcely^  any  means  of  discovering 
itself  to  the  jajblie.  On  one  of  Iiis  visits  to  Rome  he  solicited 
ijcrmisston  to  compete  for  the  church  of  San  Giacomo  degli 
Spagnnoli,  then  sibotit  to  be  rebuilt  there  :  his  application  was 
very  coldly  nneived  by  the  Spnisb  dignitary  Ilerreros,  who 
observetl  that  tliey  e;ot  their  singers  and  not  (heir  architects 
from  Naples;  to  which  Giolfredo  re]>lied,  he  would  convince 
them  that  Naples  had  architects  also  worth  having.  Nor  did 
he  fail  to  make  good  his  Murd,  for  his  designs  obtained  the 
>referenee,  although  he  had  to  contend  with  Sardi,  Fuj^^,  and 
anvitelli,  to  the  second  of  whomp  we  may  observe,  Milizia 
erroneously  attributes  the  building. 

Afterwards,  though  be  had  full  employment  at  Naplcfi^  and 
on  government  works  in  Calabria  Ultra,  where  he  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in  superintending  the  working  of  the  iron- 
mines  in  the  Vulle  di  Canneto,  he  bad  not  many  opportunities 
of  signalizing  himself  as  an  architect.  The  j>rinei[Md  build- 
ings of  architectural  note  by  him  at  Naples  are  the  two  paluzzi 
Ciimiiolicto  and  Coscia,  and  the  Chiesa  dello  Spirito  Santo  ; 
for  tliough  great  publte  improvenjcnts,  the  two  new  streets, 
that  of  Monte  Oliveto  and  the  ono  called  De'  Pellegrini,  do 
not  properly  come  under  the  bead  of  architeeturaf  works. 
Still,  bad  he  even  executed  less  in  the  practice  of  hia  profes- 
flion,  he  would  possess  a  claim  to  notice  whicb  is  shared  by 
comparatively  very  few  in  it,  for  be  puhlishcd  an  excellent 
work  on  architecture  in  1768,  whicb  however  he  did  not  carry 
on  to  the  extent  be  originally  co n tern j dated,  on  account  of 
the  \'OTy  great  expense  for  engravings  which  it  would  have 
imposed  upon  him. 

In  178^1  his  services  wore  rewarded  by  bis  being  appointed 
the  chief  government  architect,  with  a  very  liberal  salary* 
Soon  afterwards  a  disorder  of  his  eyes,  brought  on  by  exces- 
sive .study,  terminated  in  total  blinducfs.  In  that  condition  his 
only  pnlace  was  derived  from  the  tidents  of  his  four  daugbteif;, 
all  of  whom  were  most  accomplished  musicians,  lie  fell  at 
hist  into  a  i^tate  of  profound  melanciioly,  from  which  death 
relieved  Idni  on  March  8tbj  1785. 
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GIRAUD,   COUNT   GIOVAXKI,  one  «f 

and  most  popular  writers  of   Italian  comedy,  ««  j 
Rome,  Octobi*r  28th,  1776,  and  wbs  of  a  noble  nk  i 
family  that  had    l>een  origiiudJj  of  Frendi  \ 
bis  first  studies  and  his  early  pasnon  f&t  ibediiaiMril 
thing  connected  with  the  theatre ,  he  bimidf  bii 
amusing   ace<mnt  in  the  general   pfvfice  to  hi  a^ 
When  lie  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  dead*  m'  lit 
Count  Ferdinando,  left  him  to  freoucnt  the  tbeitt«  \ 
restraint.     Even  before  that  time  he  had  be^^i 
dialogues  and  sceues  in    imitation  of  GoIdoM,  I 
other  dramatists,  but  it  was  not  till  some  ] 
be  composed  his  first  regular  piece,  *  I  Gelosi  t<rl 
nor  was  that  performed  till  1807.     Its  decMwiJ 
spired  bim  flfrefili  with  inclination  to  wrile 
which  had  been  rather  dam|K>d  by  the  di* 
of  die  manager  to  whom  it  bad  been  first  oSered;  i 
very  same  year  he   produced    his  *  L'Ajo  ndr  I 
(The  Tutor  in  a  Scrape),  which  is  umvcroily  i" 
his  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  happiest  fiicetcMni  of  tf 
Italian  comedy.     In  1812  be  went  to  Paris  irtlltti| 
brother  Fietro,  and  he  again  visited  France  ia  19 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons^  and  also 
time  to  England.     On  his  return  to  Italy  be  | 
bis  '  Tcatro  Domestico,*  and  produced  some  rah|i 
stage,  but  was  soon  after  seized  with  a  slrane^  futc^  Iri 
ing  into  mereantile  speculations  and   other  schcfflo,  i 
besides  diverting  him  t>om  the  career  in  which  bf  1 
tinguisbed  himself^  failed  so  completely,  that  Iw  wtiitl 
reduced     to    eomparutive    poverty.      His    th: 
greatly  affected  both  his  health  and  his  mind ;  i 
declining  state,  and  was  at  lost  tarried  olfby  ti 
attack  in  the  spring  of  1834. 

Giraud  no6S^ses  more  of  comic  power  tlisft  iJ 
by  any  of  nis  contemporaries;  he  exhibit;  more  of  I 
ffituation,  and  stage  elect  j  and  if  hU  dialogue  i  " 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  conversation,  it  isitloMi 
by  vivacity,  and  is  free  from  that  drawling  flalMil 
one  great  defect  of  modem  Italian  comedy,   ^ami 
pieces  were  founded  upon    real    circnmstazKsei,  ui  I 
instance  this  brought  hioi  into  a  very  serious  dispotft  i 
family  of  tlic  Marchese  Aibcrgari  (another  i 
matist),  for  his  *  Sospetto  Funesto*  was  suppcaod  hyl 
(illnde  very  imdisguisedly  to  on  unfortunate  donieflfill 
and  the  suspicious  cirenmstonoes  attending  the  i 
of  the  marijuis's  second  wife.     The  piece  was  in e 
prohibited  ;  nor  doc^s  it  ojiyiear  to  have  ever  heea  \ 
To  all  of  those  whicb  be  did  publish  he  prctiicid  & 
preface,  which  self-commentanes  possess  a  valapml 
of  tfieir  own. 

(;  1  IU)ER.     [Trl-ssino,  p.  C.  ;  Floob,  P.  C.  S,] 

GIRODET  TRIOSON,   ANNE  LOUIS,  « 
most  celebrated  of  the  recent  Frencfi  naintPis,  u* 
Montargis  on  tlan.  5,  17C7,  and  was  the  fiivouriti 
David  ;    he  studied  olso  some   time  in  Italy, 
really  Girodet ;  he  adopted  that  of  Trioson  ia  11 
gTiiipiian,  a  physician.     Uis  first  picture  of 
Dream  of  Endymion,  jminted    in    Home;  aod  to 
ereatcn!  considerable  sensation  by  his  large  picturt  (^ 
from  the  Deluge,  now  in  tlie  Ltmvre,  a  comj 
all  limits  of  jirobabdity,  quite  void  of  true  d 
dead  in  mmielling  and  in  colour,  and  good  only  in  tbvJ 
cal  outline  of  the  figures,  which,  howevcfi  though  »b« 
headlong,  are  motionless  :  the  only  support  of  i  «M« 
of  five  is  a  broken  branch,  held  by  one  arm  of  the  to*^ 
is  carrying  an  old  man  on  his  back  ;  the  group  fc* 
its  equilibrium,  yet  the  branch  is  eoropletelv  hfokai 
about  eighty  degrees  from  its  natural  positiar»t  i» 
must  have  been  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  thf 
once  n*acliod  there  could  be  no  possible  dangiTirfdi* 
falling,  as  it  must  have  been  planted,  far  and  tolj  sf" 
rock.     The  whole  composition  is  an  exiiDple  of  *» 
made  ridiculous  by  bad  treatment. 

There  are  three  other  works  by  Girodet  in  the 
the  Endyniion,  the  Burial  of  Atahi^  from  Clil***'"' 
jind  the  Revolt  of  Cairo,  an  extremely  fxtrtvi|0^  ^^ 
tion.  Girodet 's  chief  merits  are  an  elaborate  »»«tf**^ 
an  aendemical  beauty  of  design;  but  it  iigracfiBj**J 
lifeless  beauty.  One  of  his  fct  pictures  U  Pvg*'*^*^  fj 
bis  Statue,  it!  the  Somariva  collection,  which  »  rN*j^ 
chaste  and  beautiful  in  compofcition  and  cxccutum*  **Ji* 
a  subject  which  does  not  suHer  from  Girodct'a  pocolitf  *P* 
it  lm5  been  engraved  by  Laugier« 
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or  tlie  best  works  of  (lim^ct  fiave  l>p<!n  well  cn- 
(  m  well  as  a  vast  number  of  ilesi^s  for  piibiishers,  A 
Dri  of  literary  works,  a  [so  by  him,  wm  irubUsheil  in 
nder  the  title  *  Lvs  (Euvres  pmthiimp.s   Poutiqucs  ct 

eucs,  de  Girodct  Tn'oson/  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  coataiiilng 
fc  aiid  Correspondence. 

bt  waa  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  oF 
ftttte  of  Franre  ;  a  knii^ht  uf  the  order  of  St.  Mkbaol^ 
Ser  of  the  Li^gton  of  Honour :  he  died  December  9, 
A.  sale  of  his  e fleets  was  tiiado  after  his  death,  when 
fciia  drawings  realised  enormous  prices, 
TAN,  a  market  and  post  town  and  burgh  of  barony 
coast,  in  tfie  district  of  Carrick,  in  Ayrshire,  about 
p  sou tli-«outh- west  from  Ayr^  and  about  54  miles 
lmth-we9t  from  Glasjiow,  The  pari?b  of  Girvan 
Ikbofut  nine  miles  along^  the  shore,  and  on  the  average 
(*ir  miles  trdand,  havinp:  thus  an  area  of  about  thirty- 
NJ  milefi,  or  above  23,000  statute  acres  :  it  is  traversed 
^ge  of  hills  having-  an  average  ele%^tion  of  900  feet, 
kg  m  one  place  to  1200  feet,  and  is  watered  hy  the* 
^'ater  and  one  or  two  other  small  etTcams.  The 
CBQtains  a  considerable  quantity  of  y:ood  aral>le  land  in 
tsr  ground,  yielding,  aceordinfr  to  an  estimate  made  in 
KMit  3800  quarters  of  oat-?,  2fjOO  quarters  of  w  heat, 
DOO  bolls  of  potatoes.  There  are  about  800  or  yOO 
cattle,  chiefly  cows  for  the  dairy,  and  above  2100 
There  is  a  considerable  salmon-fiahery  at  the  mouth 
Sirvan  ;  and  the  bay  of  Girvan  affords  a  rariety  of  ex- 
^h,  such  as  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  mackerel,  soles, 
*,  turbot,  and  lobsters ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made 
•his  supply  to  much  aceoont.  Some  limestone  is  dug; 
I>re  has  been  tbund,  btit  is  not  now  worked ;  nor  is 
ly  coal  in  the  ]>arish,  though  there  is  in  the  neighbour- 
The  town  is  beautifully  mutilated,  and  commands  a  fine 
the  sea,  with  the  peninsula  of  Cnntire,  the  islands  of 
d4  Bute,  and  other  ii^lands,  Ailsa  Craig,  and  the  coast 
bd  in  the  distance.  It  is  an  ill-built  mean-looking 
■td  consists  in  great  part  of  small  hmises,  one  story 
imtalning  a  weaving-sho[)  and  a  room  to  live  in,  the 
lioetimea  tenanted  bj  several  faun  lies.  The  popula- 
iBiSts  chiefly  of  hand-loom  weavers  and  their  fumiiies ; 
a*  of  them  arc  Irish  immigrants,  wretched  in  condition, 
ttid  dirty  in  their  habits,  and  destitute  of  that  (we- 
and  independence  of  clmraeter  which  mark  the  native 
On,  There  are  a  parish  church,  a  Secession  meeting* 
1  small  -Methodist  meeting-house,  uscfl  in  the  week  as 
^rooro,  aiul  a  small  school-room,  used  as  a  Roman 
lcba{)eL  The  population  of  the  jiiirish  at  Ihe  different 
itlons  in  the  present  century  was  as  follows:  —  ISO], 
l811,  3097:  1821,4490;  1831,6430;  1841,7424; 
3662  males,  1918  of  them  under  twenty  years;  and 
kiale^,  1 S42  of  them  under  twenty.  The  number  of 
n  1841  was  1099,  namely,  1069 'inhabited,  26  unin- 
luid  4  building.  Only  about  one-tenth  of  the  popu^ 
i  agricultunil.  There  are  two  braneh  banks ;  and 
pit  IB  shipped  from  the  ouay,  whit^h  is  smalL  It  is 
tliat  a  good  hnrtwur  miglit  be  formed  at  a  moderate 
k  There  are  a  parish  school,  a  sul>seription  school  for 
f  the  children  of  the  |>oor  to  read  at  Id.  per  week, 
tlv  private  school s^  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  rural 
Wig  parish.  There  are  a  small  subseriptiou  lihmry,  a 
tielonging  to  the  Agncullural  Smietv  of  the  district, 
sulating  libraries,  and  a  number  of  benefit  societies 
iaving«*bank .  Girvan  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of 
In  1696,  by  charter  granted  to  Sir  Andrew  Muir,  A 
lourt  IS  held  weekly  for  debts  not  exceeding  2/, 
b  SialUlicfd  Accowif  of  Scotland:  Gazetteer  of  Scoi^ 
lUished  by  Fullarton  and  Co.,  Glasgow,  1842  ;  Popu- 

kCIER.  Attention  has  Jicen  of  late  so  strongly 
lo  the  met^'hanical  theory  of  glacier  movements  and 
ksible  geological  ellccts  of  such  movements,  that  it 
» necessary  to  add  a  few  lines  to  the  notitx;  of  glaciers 
I  a  former  volume.  [Glacjkhs,  F.  C/J  The  liytxjthcses 
bZi  the  descent  of  the  vast  masses  of  trozen  snow  down 
IcTS  of  the  Alps  and  otlier  mountainous  regions  has 
midncd,  or  attempted  to  be  explained,  are  esscntiidly 
Tret,  the  original  notion  of  Siuj&?ure,  put  in  its  most 
form,  that  the  glacier  masses  descended  the  valleys 
force  of  fjrniky ;  and  secondly,  the  later  notion  of 
Utier,  timt  the  iey  masses  were  pushed  down  the 
by  an  internal  cxjiansion  caused  by  congelation  of 
their  internal   cavities*      Each  of  these  original 


notions  takes  at  least  two  forms*  Saus«rure'»  hypotb^ts, 
indeed,  appears  in  three  modificalions  of  imjKirtancc. 

1  A.  Tne  view  of  Mr.  II.  Mullet,  comumnicated  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  reeopises  the  descent  of 
the  glacier  by  gravity,  but  adds  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
water  below  the  glacier — upward  and  forward;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  to  this  speculation  the  merit  of  removing 
some  considerable  difficulty  in  tlie  reception  of  tliC  general 
hypothesis  of  Saussure. 

1  B.  The  view  of  Professor  J.  Forbes,  who,  besides  no- 
ticing i>cculiar  structures  (the  blue  bands)  in  the  glacier  ice, 
and  measuring  the  velocity  of  glacier  movements  in  different 
parts  of  the  valley,  and  in  the  central  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
*  ice  current*  (if  we  may  so  speak),  has  jjroved  the  bending 
of  the  ice  from  a  Btnitght  transverse  line  during  its  move- 
ments ;  and  has,  by  means  of  artificial  prcprations,  imitated 
some  of  the  jx^culittr  glacial  structures,  llis  view  is,  that 
glaciers  descend  the  valleys  in  consequence  of  so  much 
mutual  yielding  and  adjustment  (plasticity)  of  their  parts  as 
to  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  viscous  or  semijtuid  magsa^ 
flowing  slowly  under  the  influence  of  gravity. 

1  C,  Mr.  Hopkins,  recurring  to  the  original  notion  of 
Saussure,  maintains  the  mechanical  probability  of  the  glacier* 
siiding  down  their  containing  valleys,  as  &(did  bodies  ;  tlial  is 
to  say,  sliding  in  consequence  of  the  general  &k>|M;  of  the 
valley,  and  not  in  consequence  of  the  internal  displdccmcnls 
and  readjustments  of  the  icy  mass.  Displace/ me nta  and  re- 
adjustments happen  in  this  view  no  less  than  in  Mr,  Forbes's 
hypothesis.  Tne  icy  mass  is  subject  to  extetision^  to  Jlemre^ 
mvnfraeJitre  under  tcnmon^  and  a  variety  of  accidents,  whieb 
Mr.  lIo[ikins  lias  employed  to  explain  the  nncqua!  rates  of 
movement,  the  varying  forms  of  fissures,  &c.  in  glaciers.  Ice 
may  l>e  regarded  as  in  a  certain  degree  plastic,  since  it  is 
flexible  ;  bnt  none  of  these  things  interfere  with  the  essential 
condition  of  this  hj^pothesis,  viz,,  the  sliding  of  the  whole 
ice-mass  on  its  l>cd.  This  sliding  is  in  a  great  measure  du« 
to  tiie  perpetual  slow  fusion  of  the  lower  surfnec  of  the  ic©, 
which  leaves  it  in  a  constant  state  of  disintegration,  &c.  Mr, 
Ilopkins  has  made  ex |>eriments  on  the  sliding  of  ice;  from 
which  it  results,  that  even  at  angles  ofThclination  from  the 
horizon  much  l>elow  F,  the  movement  of  the  ice  masses  on  a 
rough  flagstone,  while  the  lower  surface  was  subjeet  to  slovr 
fusion,  was  very  discernible,  and  found  to  follow  a  simple  lavr 
proportioned  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination. 

2  A.  The  second  branch  of  the  hypothesis  alluded  to,  origi- 
nal ing  with  Charpcntier,  has  further  ramified  into  two  fonns. 
Charfieutier  thought  the  congelation  of  water  in  inmy  fiss^tre^ 
of  the  glacier  must  necessarily  urge  portions  of  it  forward  In 
the  direction  of  least  resistance,.  But  as  the  glacier  is  sliding 
by  day  and  by  night,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  sliding  un- 
equally in  difi'erent  fmrts  of  its  descent,  and  not  with  such  an. 
ofderifineqiifiliii/aa  fits  to  the  hypothesis;  and  as  there  is 
no  assignable  reason  (in  this  hypothesis)  for  the  formation  of  , 
new  fsswreSy  and  the  continuatmn  of  the  process,  this  whole 
s|>cculation  (the  dilation  hypothesis)  has  been  al>andoned. 

2  0.  Anotlicr  form  has  Ix'cn  given  to  it  by  M.  Agaasiz.  This 
eminent  explorer  of  the  Alpine  glaciers  ascribes  their  onward 
movement  to  congelation  of  water,  not  in  the  Ciivities  of 
Charpcntier,  bur  in  minute  capillary  fissures  and  spaces  among 
the  granular  constituent  masses  of  tlie  glacier.  With  eudi  a 
nower  of  expansion,  altogether  inde|)*3ndent  of  gravity, 
M.  AgQssiz  esteemed  il  jjossihU*  to  allow  of  the  movement  of 
glaciers,  even  across  level  countries,  and  thus  to  aceomit  for 
many  geological  phenomena  difficult  to  be  otherwise  cxplainc»d, 
as  erratic  blocks  and  other  diluvial  phenomena.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins haSf  however,  conclusively  shown  that  by  the  means 
£uppo64;d  no  such  power  of  onward  raovcinent  can  fjc  cxer^ 
eised.  Mr.  Forbes  has  proved  the  actual  phenomena  of 
elaciers  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of  such  conge- 
lation as  a  cause  and  with  the  effects  ascribed  to  it  by  Agassie. 
It  is  clear  from  all  cspcriments  and  mechanical  reasonings^ 
that  gni\  ity  cnuses  the  descent  of  glaciers  ;  but  there  remain 
some  furtlier  researches  to  be  made  into  the  true  internal 
structure  of  ice,  and  the  tnie  state  of  the  lower  surface  of 
glaciers,  before  we  can  regard  the  inquiry  as  complete. 

The  geological  interest  attaching  to  a  correct  theory  of 
glacier  movements  is  considerable. 

The  investigations  of  Agassiz  and  others  into  the  history  of 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  &c.,  and  their  fomier  greater  ex  ten* 
sion,  have  rendered  it  very  probable  that  this  enormous  ice- 
jxjwer  has  been  actively  at  work  in  early  geological  jjorioda 
m  situations  where  now  no  fields  of  ice  ever  occur.  Obser- 
vations of  ©fleets  Buch  ^  glaciers  are  known  to  produce  on 
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feitrfncps  wliicli  tbey  traverse ;  snaoothcd  and  roun^Jed  rocks — 
grooved  surfaces— strifltion  parallel  to  the  grooves^-— api^ar  to 
require  the  exlsttmce  and  iiiovcmcnt  of  gliiciera  do^-m  KJiiie  of 
the  viiUcys  which  intersect  the  Snowdonian,  the  Cumbriiin,  and 
Irish  mountflins.  One  of  the  effects  attendant  on  |srlac*ters  is  the 
transport  of  detritus  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  till  it  melts,  or^ 
ir*  the  case  of  the  daeicr  meeting'  the  sen,  breidcs  off  in  an 
ieelwrp  to  be  drifted  by  ocearjic  currents.  It  is  believed  by 
Aprassiz  that  the  imfnense  single  blocks  of  stone  which  lie  on 
the  Jura,  op[»osite  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  have  txjen  de* 
fMjsited  til  ere  by  glaciers,  not  drifted  by  wutor-eurrents,  ajid 
tfiiss[>eculation  lie  has  applied  to  far  preater  areas  and  more 
diffiruk  f-aaes,  *ucb  us  the  accumulation  of  erratic  blocks, 
gravel  mounds,  and  diluvial  hcnps  in  level  rep^ions  like  thust- 
which  margin  tlie  antient  tertiary  Buy  of  Dublin,  or  abound 
in  the  oenti'al  plains  of  EngkmL  From  so  great  an  extension 
of  this  gpeculauon,  founded  as  it  b  on  an  erroneous  hyjiotiiesis 
of  glacial  movement,  Mr.  Hopkins's  dcnionstTOtions  warn  us  to 
dissent;  but  if,  as  may  be  c^nslly  believed,  the  antient  glacier 

•cams  of  Couiberland  delivered  the  detrital  blocks  of   Shap 

id  Carrock  iuto  the  sea  by  the  breaking  off  of  icebergs,  these 
may  have  been  drifted  by  currents  to  Stafibrdshire,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  valleTSof  York  and  HoMemess. 

It  may  Ik?  objected  that  for  such  iin  icy  covering  to  Snowdon 
and  SkiddaWi  a  great  reduction  of  climate  i»  neecssarvT  and 
that  this  is  not  consonant  with  the  general  tenor  of  gcologicid 
infereiiees,  which  [wint  to  more  elevated  temi>crature9  in  early 
perio(Js.  But  the  reply  is  easy.  The  evidence  of  warm  ch- 
mates  in  tiorlhem  zones  relied  on  by  geologists  ajiplies  la  far 
earlier  }>&nodH ;  and  in  respect  of  ttiis  comparatively  late  iX'rtod, 
a  rcfluction  of  temperature  to  the  eitent  required  for  the  pro- 
doctinu  of  glaciers  on  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cumber- 
land is  pcrlectly  jxissible  by  a  mere  change  of  tlie  disposition 
of  tand  and  water — since  in  ftiet  the  teuipcrature  of  tlie  British 
Islands  is  now  m  cj^ceas  above  the  mean  of  their  latitude  by 
5**,  10*,  1 5^,  wid  moro^  imd  this  excess  is  merely  due  to 
oceanic  currents  and  other  conditions  which  vary  with  the 
di#:tribution  of  land  and  water. 

(Saussure,  Voyaffes  dum  lesAljjfs;  Mallet,  in  Trans,  of 
the  Dublin  GeoL  Soe, ;  Forties,  in  Jamesons  Journal  trnd 
l\mr  in  the  Alps;  Hopkins,  in  Ctmihridtje  Dram,  ami  Phil. 
Mrtfjazirlfi.) 

GLASS,  JOHX,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Glaaaitcs  in  Scot- 
land, was  born  on  21st  SeijtrmlH'r^  1C95,  at  Auchtermut-lity,  a 
jiarish  in  the  county  of  Fife,  of  which  his  father  was  clergy- 
man. He  sttidit^fl  lit  St.  Andrews  and  Ediidjurgh,  und  in 
17 \9  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  Tealing'  near 
Dimdee.  He  becaioe  a  popular  preacher,  ajid  his  sermons, 
cstcndiiig  to  two  or  three  hours  in  lengthy  were  attended  by 
crowds  of  (>eople  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  lie  ex- 
hibited hit  disposition  to  diifer  with  the  other  members  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  by  nttacking  the  principles  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  other  public  dccliirations  intimately 
connected  with  the  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  nolitv*  He 
was  de|>OJsed  by  the  church  courtjj  on  12(h  of  Aprils  172H, 
His  jK)  sit  ion  being  re- considered  by  ihe  Gen  em  Assembly 
of  1739,  it  would  appear  that  tliey  decided  that  he  was  en* 
titled  to  retain  his  status  as  an  eccfesiastiad  person,  but  not  to 
bold  a  benefice,  as  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  necessary 
te^ts.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  removed  to  Dundee,  whore 
a  few  heurer.-*  gUfiered  round  him ^  and,  gradually  ac^jumulating, 
ibrnnxi  a  consldenible  sect.  It  Is  not  easy  from  any  known 
announcement  of  tlie  in  to  discover  their  tenets;  they  bave  a 
mystied  apjx^araoce,  and  relate  to  a  spiritual  union  which  binds 
the  members  into  one  body  as  a  church,  without  its  being  re- 
presented by  an  outward  ecclesiastiml  polity.  The  Glassitcs 
are  generally*  rcsix-etuble  people,  and  tlieir  founder  lived  an 
unspotted  lile.     He  died   m  1773. 

(Chambers,  Bioff.  IHci.vfmunent  Scotsmen.) 

GLASS  TAINTING  is  practised  as  follows  r— The  design 
having  becu  fir*t  drawn  ou  paper,  the  trlasa  is  laid  thereoUj  and 
the  outline  traced  on  the  glass  with  black  or  brown  composed 
of  a  very  fusible  glass,  coloured  with  a  metallic  oxide,  and 
ground  extremely  fine  in  oil  of  lar  or  sjiike.  The  j»arts 
intended  to  be  yellow,  <iran^c,  or  red  are  then  coalCNj,  cither 
on  one  or  Ixjfh  sides,  accortfiug  to  the  tint  required,  with  a 
mixture  composed  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  autmiony  ground 
up  with  tlic  red  oxide,  which  is  obtained  by  subjecting  s^uU 
phate  of  iron  to  a  red  heat.  The  gla^s  is  then  esfwsed  to  a 
red  heat,  or,  i\$  it  is  termed,  fired,  in  which  process  the 
triicing-colour  is  fused,  und  adheres  permanendy  to  the  glass. 
The  niixture  of  silver  and  antimony  stains  the  glass,  but  docs 
ijot  melt,  «o  that  the  oxide  of  b-on,  which  is  in  the  state  of 


dry  powder,  may  he  brushed  oflT,  Ic 

but  as  transparent  as  licfore.    The  a^ 

for  enamel  [EyA^iEL,  F.  C],  of  ft  \^  Am\ 

with  metallic  oxides,  are  then  added.  Am  || 

fired.    In  raosrt  cases  the  gla^  is  fired  ktucaj  tiit  j 

of  each  colour,  as  some  eoIou«  require  moir  h<?3»t  fliaj 

In  subjects  which  arc  too  I 

the  joinings  are  carefully  a 

for  drapericF,  Seethe  artJM  ^^.iw-^  riuu-» 

colouroa  in  the  manufacture  (pot  metal  J,  and  wlki  a 

Khadowing,  dia[>ering,  &:e. 

In  painting  glass,  the  colours  applied  fctnuo  on  fii^ 
of  the  gliiss^  and  interfere  with  its  trampartnc^,   lap 
glass,  the  colour  sinks  into  the  gUss  a  v^rj  fiu 
but  ieavcfl  it  as  transparent  as  before :  the  only  < 
can  Rt  present  be  stained  are  yellow,  orange.  bqI 

There  ia  a  kind  of  ornamental  window-gW  ( 
work,  in  which  the  glass  is  covered  with  i  ^ciyl 
]x>5itionj  either  white  or  tinted,  previously  rcdaf 
pidpable  powder*  This  comix»sit»on  i«  then  \ 
certain  f>arts  of  the  glass,  according  to  the  rrquiredi 
and,  after  firing,  producer  on  the  gla*s  a  dull  i 
bright  imttenu  The  demand  for  onuunerital  ^bi  I 
increascii  lately,  several  persons  liave  atlemjt.  rl 
cilling,  others  by  the  application  of  machu 
at  a  cheap  rate  :  and  matted  w  ork  can  now  \ 
fourth  of  the  pnce  that  would  hare  been  cbaip:d  iH 
since. 

There  b  also  another  method  of  omamciitinz  | 
inapproijriately  termed  embossing,  which  af>< 
bright  figure  on  a  dull  groimd.     The  part'? 
are  painted   over  with   varnish;    hydrotl; 
jxmred  on,  which  etchea  the  glaJS  to  a  ctrti^m  ui^nt 
the  acid  and  vaniish  are  washed  off,  the  flass  iijj 
rubbing  with  anotlier  piece  of  flat  gla^ss  aniffiaejl 
proce&s  removes  tiie  original  surfiice  of  the  i 
duces  the  dull  ground  ;  and  the  design,  bnriu^  1 . 
by  the  action  of  the  acid,  h  untouchea  in  the  grio&||| 
ajid  left  bright, 

GLAUCIUM  (from  7Xaec6T,  *  BCa-green. 
allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  plant  and  its  hahitifi»  I 
sea-sirlc),  a  genus  of  plants  iielonging  to  the  i 
Papaveracet^.  It  has  two  se|iials,  four  petids,  and  wk 
stamens  \  elongated  2-vulvetl  cajjsules,  a  bill 
and  ovate  reniform  seeds.  The  species  are  cw 
biennial  or  annual  herbs,  abounding  in  a  copper-c 
juice,  ^aid  to  be  ])oisonous  and  to  oceosion  rmdnAj 
flowers  lire  yellow^  or  crimson,  and  the  Entliji  ii>»t| 
genus,  Horn  Poppy,  originate*  in  the  honi-bb  ibij»^ 
pods. 

G.  hlmm^  Yellow*homed  Poppy,  has  a  wmtx^  i 
a  tidjercu lar  scabrous  jxhI.     The  nowrrs  arc  UrfTii 
golden  yellow  colour.     It  is  found  <^i 
Great  Britain,  and  also  in  the  Carol i, 
the  jiijtcvfv  Kipwririf  of  Thcophrjistas  iJIiJ,  I^la^'% 

G.  phcnuceitm  Is  regarded  by  De  CandoUc**'^ 
G.  cxtmictdahim.     It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  F 
is  occasioruilly  found  on  the  coast  of  Eagbtiid.    It  iili 
considered    by   Babington   to   be   a  doubtful  niti»t.  ] 
flowers  arc  crimson,  and  have  an  eleganl  aj>jw(rtWM 
enuuiemtes  six  sjK^cies  of  Glaucium,  none  of  vtliici  ^ 
are  applied  to  any  useful   pur]M»e«.     The  •ff*'*/ 
poppy  thrive  well   in  any  common  gardoiR-^jil,  an  i 
easily  niised  from  seeds,  which  nj>cn  in  pi 

(Don,  Gf(rdener*s  Die. ;  lJulungton»  M 

GLAOX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  ii«^  uii?^ 
RanuneulacciB.  It  has  a  bcll-shai>ed  calyx,  5*[itrtedt''T 
and  without  any  corolla^  by  which  |)cculi«ny^  iiJM 
guished  from  all  other  plants  of  the  fifttoe  order. 
5  stamens  insertcKl  at  the  base  of  the  calyx ;  tbe  fl 
fcw-secded,  opening  with  6  %'ttlves.  There  i«  l«i*| 
of  this  genus. 

G/utix  maritima^  the  Black  Saltwort,  hii  a  ( 
opposite  ovate  glabrous  leaves,  axiUarj  tefiEil^  (ooki 
ootuse  segments.     It  grows  on  the  sca-shon?  atd  »*■■ 
and  is  a  native  of  Grcat  Britain. 

( Ba  I }i n gton ,  Man  iial  of'  BntinJi  Botwi^.y 

G L E  AN  I N G .     T he  practice  of  gleammr  in 
what  the  reapers  of  the  harvest  leave  liehind  i«  *** 
jKiised  to  be  a  legal  custom  which   the  *  owner  «r  < 
the  field  has  no  right  to  prohibi  ,       '  *  '  ^Jm?  poori 
a  field  ibr  tliis  purpose  are  not  tn:^^*; 

only  authority  m  support  of  i^iia  wl^t  i*  an  «tr 
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of  JJonl  Hole*  BladutonCf  In  kis  *  Commcntanes/ 
C  12,  reinariti  that  this  Immanc  pruvbion  seems 
from  the  Mosfttcal  law  (Levit,  xtx.  9,  and  xxiii. 
tod  upporently  adopts  Lord  Ualc's  opuiioa.  The 
liaSy  However,  tmcQ  Ijcca  tried  iti  the  Court  of 
Pleiu.  In  the  first  case  the  defend^iiit  plcaiied  that 
a  poor,  necessitous,  and  indigent  person,  entered  the 
do$e  to  g]can  ;  and  in  the  second  the  defendant'* 
lltlie  MiiMSf  Willi  thr  aiMition  that  lie  was  an  inhabitant 
Kttled  within  '^  Mr.  Justice  Gould  gave  u 

|Dt  in  favour  of  _  but  the  other  three  judge* 

decided  that  the  cImiu  had  no  foundation  in  bw+  and 
I  wm  a  practice  incom|3ntibic  w  ith  tJie  cicluisive  cnjoy- 
r  V,  and  was  productivo  of  vag^runcy  and  many 

>quences/     {I  IL  BL^  i^^  51^  quotud  in 
II  9  «.Mi.  i>LAcksl.t  Com.f  vol,  ili.  p.  213.) 

nl  eu&tom  in  all  ports  of  England  h  to  allow  the 
m  same  casci*  oefore  the  hai'vest  is  carried,  but 
\lj  perluips  not  until  afterwards.  Persons  who 
3y  necessitous  sometimes  avail  themselves  of  per^ 
o  ^lean^  and  by  commencing  thulr  labours  as  soon  as 
'  nt,  they  ^ain  as  much  as  they  would  have  done 
wages  which  they  would  have  earned  if  they  had 
^ployed  by  the  farmer  to  secure  the  crop.  In  tlds 
puifilege  is  abuse<^l,  and  the  community  not  b^^netited. 
oittricts  the  farmers  meet  together  and  eJtabIi:^h  rulei 
Uting  the  practice  of  gleanings  with  a  view  of  pro- 
^mselves,  and  tikew  ise  of  confining  t>ie  privileges  to 
iflitous  poor  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  following 
I  which  were  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of  fanners  in 
Mare,  ilth  August,  1845;— 1^  That  no  person  shall 
ftnl  to  glean  in  any  field,  until  the  day  after  llie  corn 
ite  been  carted  and  the  field  cleared  ;  2,  That  no 
allowed  to  entcp  the  fields  for  the  purpose  of 
itit  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  to  remain 
six  oVloek  in  the  evening ;  iJ^  That  no  able- 
_  above  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under  sixty 

dbwed  to  glean  in  any  of  the  fiields  situated  within 
[above  natnedj ,-  4,  That  any  person  or  jH^rsona 
Uie  rules  laid  down  in  the  foregijiug  resoiu lions 
ifed  a  trespasser,  and  prtisecutcd  accordingly. 
the  only  restriction  is  as  to  the  houi^  when 
Is  aUowed  ;  and  ihis  is  a  very  ]jro[»er  one,  as  in  the 
^f  any  rule  gleaners  have  been  known  to  commence 
brec  o*clo<:k  in  the  marningf  tliat  is,  before  daylight, 
ili.  .h-  '  rnp  was  btiU  in  the  field. 
I  tttbb  i«  from  §,  pt^jer  )if«|MPed  Iqr  I>r.  Kay 

^  L-,  u  tlie  earnings  of  agnculturJ  l*djfnin  ts  io 
\Anii  buiibik  (Jcmnial  of  SiatiA'tical  ^  m, 

U.  1S3),  and  it  professes  to  aho^v  r  ,rn 

l%M8&mUie9;^ 
I  Aventn  mtmb 

t  in  *  Fkmily, 

iw  with  no  children         .         •  •* 

|»  „  all  the  children  under  10    2^ 

|{  „  one  child  above  It)       .  dL 

|,  f,  two  children       •         •  4  J 

f,  three  •         •         *  5| 

'  n  iemr  »        •         .  7 

m  value  of  gleanings  of  the  336  families  was  423/.  12s., 
Average  for  each  lamily  I/.  Is,  lOd.y  which  was  one- 
Bi  AlCflige  horrest  wages  of  each  of  the  same  number 

X)ITSCHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of 
^^ledit«eh,a  professor  at  Berlin,  and  author  of  a  work 
system  of  Limueus  entitled  *  CftniviigTHtio 
[  Sieg^iheGkianae  in  Lixmaei  systema  plaatantni 
»  ttbodum  botftnicam/  (Htschoir,  p.  &fy2.)  Ue 
and  otmtributed  a  valuable  yiaper  on  the 
V€  organs  of  the  Fungi  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
uy  in  1748^.  This  genus  belongs  to  the  natural 
and  the  suborder  Cassies.  The  Howers 
the  calyx  has  3»4-5  equal  sepals,  whii-h  are 
^  V^logether  at  the  base  into  a  eiinule.  The  petaid 
in  in  number  to  the  sepals :  tw  a  of  them  are  couDcelad 
The  leaves  aie  abruptly  pinnate  and  bipinriatc 
tree.  The  flowers  have  a  greenish  colour,  and 
[  in  spikes. 

\thos,  the  Three-lmrned  Acacia  or  Honey  Locust,  is 
^lee,  native  of  the  Carol inas  and  Virginia,  and  attaining 
i  of  from  50  to  80  feet*  When  the  tree  is  young,  the 
»d  branches  are  covered  with  small  pricluea^  which 
I  hard  m  it  increases  in  age,  and  Ibrm  a  formidable 
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defence.  The  foliage  ii  of  a  light  shining  green,  and  is  pa|w 
licuhu-ly  elegant,  la  the  neigh  bo  urhrKnl  of  London  dw 
leaves  do  not  appear  luilil  late  in  tl»e  spring,  and  drop  off 
early  in  the  autumn.  The  seeds  are  cuverml  with  a  sweel 
pulp,  which,  when  inftiscHl  and  fernM*»*f'"l  •-,.,, ^  ,.^  iijttMti- 
ciittJig  lit|Uor  which  was  us(.'d  by  the  is. 

G.  monosperrna^  th'i}  One-seeded  <^.         ,    ..  a  native 

of  the  Carolinas,  Floridii,  and  Illinois,  in  damp  woods.  It 
attuin^  a  height  of  from  GO  to  80  feet,  and  much  re^-mblcs  the 
former  species.  When  none  of  the  seeds  n^icn  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  them.  There  are  8  species  of  Gledit^chia 
enumerated,  all  of  whicli  possess  the  same  general  ehanicters. 
As  ornamental  trees  they  are  much  esteemed,  Ijoth  on  ac- 
count of  their  elegant  foliage  and  tlie  varied  and  picturesque 
forms  assumed  b^  the  tree,  together  m  ith  the  singular  uppear- 
ancc  of  the  spines.  They  ret|uire  a  deep  rich  soil  lu  a 
situation  not  exposiHl  to  high  winds. 

( L*  >'  N  L . r k  /,..,../.  y  t^ia  qf  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  Don,  Gar- 
denet 

CI  •  UNG,     [SAXoar  Lawcuage  jkjju  Liti:- 

GLYCE'ItlA  (&ora  ^Xvicip^Js,  sweet),  a  genua  of  plants 
Kbnging  to  the  natural  order  of  Gniss<.*s  and  tljc  tribe 
Fe^tueiueie.  It  has  unequal  acute  submembrojious  glumes, 
the  outer  palea  with  5-7  strong,  prominent,  distinct  ana 
parallel  ribs  and  a  scarioua  margin,  subcylinflrical,  umirmed  ; 
the  styles  lenninal.  The  species  are  hand^mc  grasses  witli 
long  stems,  and  mosdy  iidiabit  watery  places.  There  are  two 
species  found  in  Great  Britain,  G.  uquatka  and  G.jluiiat^, 
They  contain  a  large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  but  an? 
coarse  grasses. 

(Babington,  Manwd  of  Briti&Ii  Botani/.y 

GLYCERIN.     rCaEMiffray,  P.  C\  S-l 

GLY'CINE.     [Wmjtarxa,  P.  ai 

GLV 'Fills,  a  genus  of  fossil  Flacoid  fisbea,  fhus  tIkO 
Lr^ndon  ciay.     (Agassiz.) 

GLYPTOCE'PUALUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Cycloid  fishes, 
from  the  London  clay.     (Agassiz,) 

GLYi^0'8T£DS,agenus  of  fossil  Ganoid  ashes,  from 
the  old  red-sandstone  of  Elgin  imd  Clushbenoie  (Agassis) : 
two  Briiisb  S|>ecii^s. 

GLYPTOGRAPHY,    [Elxctro-Mltallirgy,  P.  C.  S.] 

GNAPHA'LIUM  (from  yxdipaXttif^  which  signidcs  the 
wool  which  the  fuller  cuts  off  in  fulling  the  cloth  )^  a  gvniie  of 
jilants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ct>mnositu.\  to  tiic  sub- 
r.rjJ.  I  *  '."fymbiferai,  the  Lribo  Seuccionidcui,  the  jjubtribc 
*  - ,    the  division    Uelichryseaf,      It    baa    the  ray 

i\  ,      illiferous^  the  centre  with  botli  stamens  and  pisiils, 

all  of  ihem  tubular  ;  the  pappus  capillary  ;  the  receptacle  flat, 
naked ;  the  invulucrc  hcmtbpheriLal,  imbricated  {  the  scales 
equalling  the  florets,  but  not  mixed  w  ith  them.  The  corolla 
of  the  outer  florets  is  often  obsolete.  The  species  of  tins 
genui  have  u  soft  pui>cscent  foliage  Vkith  dry  flowers,  which 
keep  Ibr  a  lou^  time  witliout  perishing,  and,  like  tliose  of  some 
sjjceies  of  llelichrysum  and  Aeranthemum,  are  called  *  evcr- 
lastiugis  *  or  ""  immorlal '  flowers.  The  species  are  numerous. 
Five  are  Britisli,  Of  these  G.  siUquosmti  is  the  most  common, 
growing  iu  wet  and  sandy  places.  G.  luteo-album,  G.  sylva- 
iicum,  G.  aupiiimti,  and  G.  ptmiliutn  are  all  rare  pUnts. 
Several  of  the  species  of  the  old  genus  (inaphalium  arc  refen-ed 
to  new  genera  as  Aniennaria  and  Filago.  G.  dioictuu  Is 
AtUetifuiria  dioka  of  Gsertner.  It  grows  on  uiountain  heaths 
iu  Great  BriUuu,  and  id  commonly  called  cotton- weed,  and  by 
the  older  herbalists  pes  caii  Its  iiowers  were  admitted  into 
the  oldt>r  pbarmacopouias  mider  the  nauie  of  Flares  kUpiduii 
pes  call.  1  hey  are  iistringent,  and  were  employed  in  the  cure 
of  hooping-cough,  plitliisis,  and  biemoptysis.  G.  arertftrimn 
{UeUchrysumwetmriiim)  bos  been  employed  n  v  in 

dyspncEii.     G.  Sitschm  of  linnanis,  Goldilockii,  rj^ 

sum  SiischaSf  Is  meutiooed  by  TheophnL^tus  {^ii^f,  I'L  % 
21)»  The  flowery  of  this  plant  were  formerly  much  used  in 
n:r" '■'•"-'   but  arc  seldom  employed  at  the  pre^^ent  day. 

>n.  Manual  uf  liritUfi  Botany;  Burnett,  Ot/tlutcs 
tj  ^>„......  ;  Fraas,  Stfjiopsis  Plant .  FL  Clmdca^} 

G>iE'i  A'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plant*  tkelonging  to  tlie 
small  class  of  Gynmosfierras.  The  species  consist  of  small 
trees  very  much  branched,  or  of  sarmeutos<^  shrubs  witli 
ojjpo'yite  or  clustered  branches,  imd  thickened  separable 
articulations.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  with  pinoAia 
veins,  sometimes  very  minute  and  scale-shaped.  The  ligneous 
tiBsue  of  the  wood  is'marked  with  circular  disks.  The  Sowcn 
are  monoaeious  or  dicecious ;  the  stamens  are  contained  in  a 
I'kaved  ealyx  ;  the  ovary  is  pertbratixl  at  the  apex,  eonUuii* 
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Ing"  in  a  single  cavity  a  solitary  erect  ovule ;  the  ovule  pointed 
by  a  style-like  piTxess,  formed  from  the  mciiibratie  of  the 
nucleus  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  a  style  or  stigina. 

This  small  order  of  plants  has  been  formed  by  Blume, 
whose  memoir  in  tlie  *  Annalea  des  Sdenees  Naturelles '  eon- 
tains  the  pnnri]3id  knowlctlge  we  have  of  this  order,  *  This 
little  family/  he  sflys,  *  constitytca  a  part  of  that  natural  class 
of  vcgfetablc5  in  which  the  fertiliMtion  of  the  ovule  takes 
place  immediately  t  without  the  md  of  style  or  stiprtna,  through 
the  fomoien  of  the  ovule  itself.  Through  Ephreda,  which 
hiw  hitherto  been  placed  with  Coniferoe,  the  order  is  closely 
connected  with  the  latter:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  tends 
towards  CasnarinaceEc,  plants  of  a  higher  degree  of  organiza- 
tion ;  since  Gnetaccas  is  beyond  ull  dtmbt  an  inBtanee  of  a 
more  i>erlect  kind  of  evolution  than  either  ConiferiB  or  Cyea- 
dacese.  From  both  these  orders  Gnetflceae  differ  in  the 
greater  perfection  of  their  sexual  organs,  especially  of  their 
ataraens  ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  ovules  arc  not  absolutely 
naked,  but  covered  witli  a  peri  car  pial  integument  pierced  at 
the  summit.  In  the  male  nowers  the  perianth  is  tubular  j  at 
first  quite  closed  up,  in  the  manner  of  certain  Artocarpeoe,  but 
eventually  it  is  rujiiured  by  the  rising^  of  the  stamen.  There 
is  no  trace  of  a  pcriuntli  of  this  sort  in  the  neighbouring: 
orders;  but  in  Conifene  a  totally  diflbrent  organiiation  of 
wither  oceups,  that  part  not  opening',  as  in  GnctaceiE,  by 
transverse  pores  of  the  apex,  but  always  at  the  side,  and 
generally  longitudinally/ 

The  species  of  this  mmilyarc  natives  of  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  Amertcii,  Gnetum  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  hottest  jmrts  of  India  and  Guiana. 

Some  of  the  s|>ecies  of  Gnetum  are  used  m  food.  The 
seeds  of  G,  Gnetum  are  eaten  in  Ainboyna,  and  are  roasted, 
boiled,  or  fried,  Tlie  green  leaves  are  cooked  and  eaten  like 
Bpinach.  The  inside  of  the  fruit  of  €t.  uretis  is  lined  with 
stinging^  hairs;  the  seeds  are,  however,  eaten:  the  stem 
exudes  a  transparent  gum,  and  when  cut  across  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  tnins|)arent  water,  which  is  drunks 

(Lindley,  A^aiural  St/s(em  of  Botany.) 

GO'BIUS,  a  genus  of  Acanihoplerygious  osseous  fishes, 
'  belonging  to  the  family  Gobtoida:  All  the  species  have  two 
dorsal  fins,  scaly  iMjdies,  and  a  disk  beneath  the  throat  formed 
i  hy  the  united  ventral  fins.  By  me^ns  of  this  disk  they  have 
^  the  power  of  attaching  tliemselves  to  rocks.  Several  si>ecies 
of  Groby  arc  met  with  on  the  British  coast.  The  largest  is 
the  Odfitis  m^er  of  Linnieus,  which  attains  the  length  of  six 
inches,  and  ranges  from  Cornwall  to  the  Orkneys.  Mr, 
Couch  has  in(|uired  into  the  habits  of  the  black  Goby,  and 
finds  that  when  it  has  seized  its  prey  it  carries  it  off  alive  in  its 
mouth  to  its  resting-place,  which  is  among  nx^ka.  The  other 
British  Gobies,  G.  bipwuctatm^  G.  minutus,  G.  graciiis^  and 
G,  imipimctatu^f  wrc  mostly  inhabitants  of  sandy  ground.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Gobies  aljound,  and  are  also 
found  in  deep  water,,  even  to  a  depth  of  tifty  fathoms.  The 
deej>-\vater  species  are  distinct  from  those  frequentmg  the 
coast- 1  inc. 

The  species  of  Gobius  arc  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
are  capble,  like  their  neighboui^  the  Blennies,  of  living 
eome  time  ont  of  water.  The  most  remarkable  fact  connected 
with  the  history  of  these  fishes  is  their  nidification.  That  the 
Goby  built  a  nest  was  known  to  the  antient  Greeks.  This 
nest  they  construct  in  spring,  of  seaweeds,  &c*j  and  in  it  the 
female  deposits  her  eggs,  vi  hilst  the  male  watches  over  thern 
until  they  arc  tiatched.  The  nest  of  the  Goby  is  very  well 
built,  and  baa  of  late  been  observed  on  our  own  coasts.  True 
Gobies  occur  in  the  seas  of  the  iouthcm  hemispheres  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  nortbeni. 

GOES,   HUGO   VANDER,  a  celebrated   old   Flemish 

Cter  aiid  impil  of  John  Van  Eyek.  lie  was  a  native  of 
res  aecording  to  Yiin  Munder,  but  of  Antwerp  according 
to  Vusari,  who  calls  him  lingo  d*  An  versa.  lie  spent  some 
time  in  Italy,  and  after  bis  return  to  the  Netherlands  apjtears 
to  have  settled  in  tihent,  lie  conducted  the  festival  which 
was  held  at  Ghent  at  the  inauguration  of  Charles  the  Bold  as 
Count  of  Flanders,  on  July  *27,  14t)7.  In  1473  he  jminted  the 
decorations  for  the  [jn|)e*s  jubilee  ;  and  be  was,  according  to 
the  town  archives^  frct|uently  employed  by  the  authorities  of 
Ghent  down  to  the  year  1480.  The  cause  of  his  residing  in 
Ghent  h  conjectured  to  be  a  suppost;d  marriage  with  a  l>eau- 
tiful  maid  of  that  place,  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  tlie  name 
of  Jacob  Weytens^  in  an  atmrtn.i-nt  of  whose  hou?e  Vundcr 
Goes  painted  in  oil  a  celebrated  picture  of  David  and  A  bigail, 
in  which  he  introduceiJ  the  portrait  of  the  daughter  with  whom 
he  \vn6  m  love,  beautifully  painted :  it  has  been  celebrated  in 


Tcrsc  by  Lucas  dc  Hecre,  bat  h^  since 

GfX's  seems  to  have  survived  hh  «iTpp^>*ed  vnft^  f 
about  1480»  he  entered  the  A"  ♦a^I 

in  the  wood  of  Soignies  near  1  ii  b  I 

canon  ;  he  was  buried  there,  ajia  itie  roiiowiagi 
written  over  his  tomb : — 

**  PtciOT  UTi|y;o  Van  der  Qom  hvmUim  bit  5 

Dotet  «n,  cum  vito item  aihi  mo^lft  wrii. 

(Swertiiu.  Jfi    !■!<■ 

There  are  many  extant  works  attributed  by  loi 
Vander  Goes,  but  few  with  ctTtaintv:  theMo..^ 
has  eight;  there  arc  four  at  Mimich,  aiwl  »c*rnji|| 
and  in  the  Nc*thcrlands.  Passavant  thinks  thittkl 
pictures  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  and  hi^ 
Saints  Andrew  and  George,  at  Ilampton 
510),  are  by  Vander  Goes,  because  tjieyar^  i 
pictures  at  Berlin :  but  they  are  much  more  hithi 
been  painted  by  M abuse,  to  whom  they  «re  uss^^ 
who  was  in  this  country  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlJ 
father-in-law ;  James  also  was  not  roamed  imkii  tl 
Vander  Goes  had  probably  been  dead  1 

One  of  Vander  Goes'  masterpieces  is  tbe  ( 
the  two  tliieves,  in  the  church  of  St.  James  at  J 
to  preserve  it  during  the  iconoclastic  ngt  ia  iSii 
century  (156^),  wiw  coated  with  black  and  macnW^ 
ten  commandments :  it  wojs  afterwords  cleaned,  ( 
remains. 

Vunder  (.iocs  cioelled  in  painting  wonien^  bat  W^ 
have  been  unequal  in  his  execution.     His  best  w«fa 
spieu<3us  for  the  beauties  of  the  Van  Eyck  lad  itti 
school— cobur  and  careful  execution,  with  iti  |ia| 
and  meagre  forms, 

(Van  Mandcr,  Levm  der  Schildert,  &c. ;  De  1 
sager  des   Sciences  ct  des  ArU^    Gand,    1^24; 
182G;  Passavmit,  Kunstretsej  kc, ;  Ratbgebcf,^ 
Niedcrlandkdim  Malerei,  &c.) 

(iOLD-BEATEllS*    SKIN.      The  . 
delicate  membrane  known  by  the  name  of  *g 
forms  part  of  an  exceedingly  dirty  and  d* 
manufactures  called  by  the  trench  *  boy 

word  *'  boyaup'  intestine.     The  strings  fart, ,_ 

guitars  [Catgut,  P.  C.  S.],  gold-beatere'  jiD^  1 
other  valuable  articles  of  a  membranous  disncnrj 
from  the  intestines  of  animals — not  (ejtcepi  ioili 
from  the  whole  thickness  of  the  intestine,  Ixst  frw  I 
thin  membrane  which  covers  it  either  on  the  t 
exterior*  This  class  of  empJoymeDtJ  is  mast  tfigf^Q 
at  Paris  than  elsewhere  ;  and  the  boyaodiert  nMtf  I 
gate  in  one  s|>ot. 

It  is  from  the  lar^  intestine  of  the  eitljili 
skin  is  prepared.  This  intestine  is  compoieciafr 
sheath  in  gs ;  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  iotf 
toncal  membrane  on  the  outside,  and  the  muidil 
between  them.  The  peritoneal  membnuie  is  thtfl 
for  the  purijose  ;  and  this  used  formerly  lo  be  JoQ 
the  others  by  allowing  the  putrid  fermentatioo  to« 
this  process  occasioned  such  a  fetid  odourintiNB 
hood  of  the  boyauderies  at  Paris»  that  a  pnieim* 
the  discoverer  of  any  new  method  iihereby  tli*  ■, 
could  be  effected  in  a  le^s  otiensivc  muiRcr.  Thftll 
shall  speak  of  presently. 

In  tne  first  place,  the  intestine  is  freed  irooiill 
by  soaking,  scraping,  and  washing ;  it  is  then  t 
and  put  into  a  tub.  The  tub  contains  a  stroogi 
in  which  the  hitestine  is  allowed  to  steep  fori 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  mueooiV 
become  so  far  loosened  as  to  Ixs  easily  removed.  TWj 
liquor  employed,  called  *  euu-deJavelle,'  refiwrfaiy 
fetid  odour.  The  peritoneal  memhnne  is  •ft*^^ 
fully  removed,  and  stretched  out  to  dry.  l*""^! 
in  a  weak  solution  of  pHStash,  and  carefully  acnip^ 
this  it  is  stretched  out  on  a  frame,  with  that  sorter^ 
which  had  adhered  to  the  muscular  ine 
brane,  placeil  the  contrary  way  upp'~ 
and  the  two  are  easily  made  to  uti 
membrane  is  tlien  moistened  sucocasiv^  ■ 
of  which  one  is  a  solution  of  alum,  one  at 
and  another  a  layer  of  white  of  egg* 
pressing  are  also  among  the  processes  to  wKMkl 
IS  subjected  ;  each  manufacturer  appfVirif^  W  ' 
|»eculiar  mode  of  proceeding. 

A  imcket  of  skins  pro|)erly  prepared  for 
mthcr  a  costly  piece  of  apparatus ;  but  it  vill  lictf  il 
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kount  of  b*»ating  without  injury.  The  skins  may  bp 
r  several  months  without  becoming  thinner  or  wcsikor. 
ijquirt*  however  by  dejsrreesa  g7casincs5  of  surface  whifh 
horn  for  their  office  ;  and  this  greasinoss  is  removefl  by 
tiring  them  with  |)iccos  of  clean  white  papcT,  and  liain^ 
^  them  for  a  considt^rablc  time,  whereby  the  greasiness 
3ved  from  the  bkin  to  the  paper. 

Elusion  has  been  made  to  tlie  mode  in  which  the  nicm- 
(callcd  *  baud  ruche)  use*!  to  be  made  in  Frunce  The 
has  been  deemc<l  in  thai  country  so  serious  as  to 
\  the  attention  hoth  of  medieaJ  men  and  of  the  logisla- 
M.  Parent  Diu'httlelet  {*  Dictionnaire  de  rindustrie 
i)Cturi<>re/  art.  *  iJoyauderies')  states  that  the  odour 
I  from  the  putrefactive  ferrnentiition  of  the  sul^stance 
le  this  is  macie,  i*  tiiore  loathsome  than  any  other  inci- 
Bi  Hianufiictures  ;  and  that  the  eflbct  of  the  exhalation  on 
EinJtli  of  the  inhabitants  who  iivcfi  near  the  boyauderies 
pch  as  to  lead  the  French  government,  towards  tJie  end 
ls5t  c<^ntury,  to  prevent  the  boyaudiers  from  euntinuinff 
ly  on  the  manufacture  in  the  faubourp  where  they  had 
!giitcd»  and  where  a  street  waf5  nametl  after  them,  the 
» la  Boyauderie.  They  left  that  s|H>t,  and  estahlishcil 
fyes  near  Montraucon ;  but  here  tliey  ibrmed  a  new 
!fer  disease  and  infection.  At  length,  in  or  alwHJt  1820, 
Hrocil  of  Health  oRered  a  prize,  to  be  given  through 
ttium  of  the  prefect  of  police,  for  the  discovery  of  any 
either  mechaniral  or  chemical,  for  sepaniting"  the  peri- 
tanembrane  without  subjecting  tiie  intestine  to  the  putre- 
^action,  M.  Latarrcque  obtained  the  prize,  by  show- 
'W  chlorine  roiild  be  employed  both  to  fumigate  the 
ops,  and  to  loosen  the  membranes  one  from  another 
i  allowing  the  olfensive  odour  to  escape, 
b  regard  to  the  exact  truth  of  the  statement,  that  this 
and  the  processes  which  produced  it,  were  hiphly 
lotis  to  health,  persons  arc  of  different  opinions.  M, 
tut,  a  [ihyi-ieian,  and  Parent  Duehatelet  himself^  assert 
Bre  is  not  hi  nj2r  seriously  deleterious  in  them.  Be  thisaa 
t  all  apfree  tfjat  the  stench  was  horrible,  and  that  ^n^eat 
^lionwus  felt  when  the  new  motle  was  discovered,  under 
pe  that  it  w  oold  be  adopted.  Yet  the  boyandiers  are 
k  op^tosc  the  utmost  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the 
lan^  ajid  (as  in  the*  ease  of  the  needle-pointers  of  Ked- 
■nd  the  fork-prinders  at  Sheffield)  to  adhere  to  their 
stem  in  spite  of  all  sufferested  improvements, 
1810  the  different  manufactories  of  Fnrnce  were  ranped 
■H  according  to  the  unhctdtliinesa  of  the  employ  men  t5  ; 
Hpayauderies  were  placed  at  the  head  ot  the  list  of 
■Pnmenls  Insalubres  :'  they  were  subjected  to  rather 
(jKgpdtttions  in  relation  to  the  positioa  and  general  ar- 
Mhti  of  the  buildings ;  and  these  niles  are  still  acted 
cases  where  rlje  new  method  is  not  adopted. 
>LD- BEATING.  This  is  a  process  whereby  gold  is 
fat  to  the  state  of  wry  fine  leaves,  for  nse  in  various 
of  gilding".  The  remarkable  ductili  ty  of  gold— a  quality 
toed  by  it  to  a  greater  degree  than  by  any  other  known 
nee — is  here  laketi  adviwttagc  of  to  the  fullei*t  extent,  as 
Hof  limiting  the  quantity  of  this  eo?itly  inatiTial  required 
Gng,  So  far  is  the  attenuation  carried,  that  a  liundred 
i  biches  of  nearly  pure  gold  can  bo  purchased  for  about 

I  by  a  combined  process  of  rolling  and  hammering  that 
bnuation  of  the  gold  is  [jroduced.  The  metal  is  melted 
lall  cnicible  by  the  lieat  of  a  wind  furnace  ;  and  is  cast 
I  iron  ingot-mould,  so  as  to  form  an  oblong  flat  bar 
ilifee-^uarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  wiuijhlng  two 
^ ;  a  little  borui  is  used  to  fucilitate  the  melting  of  the 
tiid  the  ingot-mould  is  grciiS4*d  on  the  inside  to  prevent 
kesioti  of  the  gold  to  it.  The  ingot,  when  removed 
ke  mould »  is  immersed  in  hot  ashes,  whereby  the  gold 
i  annealed  and  fn^al  from  grease.  When  cold,  it  is 
to  undergo  the  process  of  reduction  in  ibickncsa,  and 
tionatii  extension  in  length  and  breadth.  Formerly,  in 
I,  the  ingot  was  beaten  out  to  the  state  of  a  thin  riband^ 
f  tisc  of  a  forging-liammer  al>out  three  jwunds  weight ; 
^  French  gold-beatery  now  Ciirry  thir5  hammering  only 
b  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  ingot  to  the  state  of  a  plate 
jDne-i^ixlh  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  then  Buish  by  the 
llhe  *  rolling,'  '  fktting/  or  '  laminating*  mill.  In  Kng- 
liis  forging  is  dism^nsed  with,  and  the  retluclion  of  the 
Id  the  state  of  a  riband  is  etfeeted  by  meaua  of  the  mill* 
kiill  consists  of  two  rollers  mude  of  iwHshed  sleel,  j>er- 
'cvlindrica!  in  form,  and  adjusted  willr  very  great  nicety ; 
t  V>  act  as  to  reduce  the  gold  equally  in  every  part,  or 
p.  U.  S.,  No.  83. 


else  the  further  thinning  could  not  be  properly  earned  on.  The 
milling  is  carried  on  until  the  ingot  of  two  ounces  is  sprc-ad- 
out  to  a  Burfarc  of  900  square  iac  hes,  with  a  thicknesii  of 
rather  more  than  1 -800th  of  an  inch* 

Thijs  thin  riband  of  gold  is  then  i^onsigned  to  tlie  hands  of 
the  gold-beater.  The  hammering  do**s  not  lake  place  on  the 
gold  itself^  but  thin  membranes  are  interp>sed  between  the 
hammer  and  the  gold.  These  membranes  are  of  three  kinds ; 
an  outside  covering  of  common  purehinent;  a  set  of  leavea 
made  of  very  tine  and  smooth  calf-skrn  vellum  ;  and  an- 
other set  made  of  the  gold-beaters'  skin  described  in  the 
last  article.  The  riband  of  gold  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
each  measuring  exactly  an  inch  square  ;  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  ore  interleaved  w  ith  an  equal  number  of  leaves 
of  vellunif  about  four  inches  square  j  each  piece  of  gold  being 
placed  on  the  middle  of  a  leaf  of  vellum.  Over  this  pai^ket 
ofvclJum-leaves  is  drawn  a  parchment  «use,  oj»en  at  both  ends ; 
and  over  this  another  jjarcbment  case  in  the  op|)osite  direction  ; 
so  that  the  vellum  and  gold  are  enclosed  lightly  on  all  sidc«. 
The  entire  packet  thus  prepared  is  beaten.  This  beating  is 
effected  on  a  smooth  block  of  marble ^  strongly  imlwdded  l)e- 
neath,  and  bounded  on  tliree  sides  by  a  raised  ledge  of  oak 
wood  ;  the  front  edge  is  open,  and  has  a  leathern  flap  attached 
to  it,  which  serves  as  a  kind  of  apron  for  catching  fragments 
Lpf  gold  diat  may  fall  otf  in  tlie  subsequent  operations*  The 
hammers  employed  are  very  ponderous,  weighing  about  six* 
teen^  twelve,  and  ten  ]>ounds  respectively  ;  the  heaviest  is  used 
first,  and  the  otlicrs  are  brought  into  use  as  the  gold  becomea 
thinner. 

The  [laeket  of  Tellutn  and  gold  is  laid  on  the  stone,  and  the 
workman  beats,  with  regular  and  heavy  blows,  on  the  middle 
of  the  upper  side  ;  there  is  a  spring  or  elasticity  of  tlie  tmcket 
w  hieh  enables  the  hammer  to  rise  easily  after  each  iilow  ; 
otherwise  the  work  would  be  i^xy  laborious  for  any  man  et>n- 
tinuotisly.  The  Ijcater  turns  the  packet  over  from  time  to 
time,  to  equalize  tlie  ac  tion  among  the  leaves ;  and  he  «w;ca- 
sionally  bends  the  packet  to  and  Iro,  to  destroy  any  slight  ail- 
hesion  between  the  gold  and  ilic  vellum  :  he  also  opens  thts 
iiacket  at  intervals,  to  see  how  the  operation  is  proceeding. 
The  beuthig  is  continued  until  each  little  inch-squtire  picf^  oi 
gold  has  b^^OTDC  expended  nearly  to  the  size  of  the  velhnn- 
leaves  ;  and  in  order  that  tlie  wlit>le  of  ill e  hnndnHl  and  fifty 
jiieces  may  he  equally  acted  on^  the  ]>acket  is  occasionally 
o])ened,  and  the  inner  pieces  placed  near  tlie  outside^  to 
receive  more  action  from  the  hammer. 

When  this  degree  of  attenuation  has  tvcen  attained,  the  use 
of  the  velltim-leavcs  ceases,  and  that  of  the  gold*beaters*  skin 
commence?.  The  packet  is  opened,  mid  each  piece  of  gold, 
being  taken  out  and  placed  ou  a  kind  of  cushion,  is  cut  into 
four  pieces  with  a  knife. 

The  pieces  of  gold,  now  increased  in  numlKT  from  a  hun- 
dred and  fifiy  to  six  hundred,  are  interleaved  with  an  eaual 
number  of  jjieccs  of  llie  |irejnireil  gold-beaters'  skin*  'ihe 
jMicket  thus  prejiared  is  enclo^etl  in  |jarchment,  and  beaten  fn 
the  sajiie  way  as  before,  but  with  a  smaller  hammer.  The 
pieces  of  gold  beceme  by  degrees  exj)andcd,  until  tliey  attain 
nearly  the  iitjc  of  the  skin-leaves.  The  packet  is  again  opened, 
the  leaves  of  gold  are  again  cut  into  four  each,  and  the  quarters 
are  again  interleaved  widi  gold-beaters"  skin.  The  cutting  is^ 
in  this  second  inslancCj  effected  by  the  smooth  edge  of  a  strip 
of  cane,  gince  the  thin  gold  would  Ix?  liable  to  adhere  to  a 
steel  knife.  As  the  pietes  of  gold,  now  2400  in  number, 
would  be  too  numerous  to  Ik*  lieiUcn  in  one  Mcket,  they  arc 
divided  into  three  ]  mi  reels  of  BOO  each,  and  each  (Mickct  is 
interleaved  with  gold-beaters'  skin,  enveloped  in  jiarchmcnt, 
and  beaten,  in  the  same  way  as  before.  A  third  time  these 
leaves  expand  nearly  lo  the  size  of  the  skin-lcavea ;  and  by 
this  expansion  tlie  necessary  degree  of  thinness  is  attained. 
By  the  tliree  beatings  and  the  two  quarteiings,  the  gold  is 
expanded  to  an  area  about  190  times  greater  than  it 
presented  when  in  the  form  of  a  riband.  The  attenuation 
may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  stating  that  100 
sf|uare  feet  of  the  leaf-gold  weigh  no  more  than  on  ounce — a 
result  nearly  as  surprising  as  anything  presented  in  the  Uiccha- 
nica!  arts.  Gold  can  be  Ixalen  to  a  much  greater  degree  of 
thinness  than  that  ordinarily  used;  but  the  waste  occasioned 
by  broken  leaves,  and  the  additional  nicety  and  labour  required, 
more  than  coimtorlMlance  the  advantages. 

When  the  last  beating  ia  finished^  the  packet  is  ojiened, 
and  the  ihin  leaves  of  gold  removed  one  by  or»e.     The  gold- 
beater makes  use  of  a  delicate  ]iair  of  long  yiincers,  made  of  . 
white  wood,  and  takes  up  the  fragile  leaves  of  gold  one  by  * 
one*     Each  leaf  v  laid  down  on  u  cushion,  and  lilown  out  flat 
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by  tho  breath  of  the  workman :  if  any  of  them  have  been 
broken  or  injured  in  the  beating,  they  are  tlirown  aside,  to  be 
reniclted  for  future  use ;  but  otherwise  eaeh  leaf  lias  the 
ragged  edges  cut  from  it,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  size  of  aliout 
thn'c  inehes  and  a  quarter  square.  Small  books  are  prepared, 
eaeh  Iwok  containing  twenty-six  leaves  of  iwjwr  about  four 
inches  square ;  both  surfaires  of  c\cry  leaf  are  rubbed  with 
red  chalk,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  thcj  gold;  and  twenty- 
five  leaves  of  gold  are  placed  in  eaeh  book.  In  this  form  the 
leaf-gold  is  soi«l. 

Tlic  French  adopt  the  same  general  mode  of  ])rocecding  as 
the  English  gold-beaters,  but  Mwy  it  slightly  in  detail.  The 
laminated  riband  is  cut  into  ])i(>ces  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by 
an  inch  wide,  and  about  1-2 tth  of  an  inch  thick.  Twenty- 
lour  of  these  are  laid  one  on  another  on  a  smooth  slab  of  stwl, 
and  hammere<l  luitil  they  are  two  inches  scjuare.  Fifty-six  of 
those  expntled  leaves  are  maile  up  into  a  packet,  with  two 
leaves  of  vellum  between  each.  This  ]>acket  is  enclosed  in  a 
fdieath,  and  is  beaten  with  a  hammer  in  the  ?ame  way  as  in 
Ku((land.  Indeed  the  luimmering  and  (piarterin&r,  and  the 
nsc  first  of  vellum  and  then  of  gold-beati'rs'  skin,  are  the 
Fame  in  niost  of  their  features  as  those  already  descrihfd  ;  but 
the  Fii'nch  gold  reqnires  more  hammering  on  aw^ount  of  the 
gn^ater  weight  and  size  of  the  pieces  at  the  connnencement  of 
the  beating. 

Two  other  metals,  silver  and  cop|)cr,  have  sufficient  ducti- 
lity to  be  bmujiht  into  the  state  of  tliin  leaves  by  hammering ; 
and  both  arc  useil  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  state  in  the  arts. 
I  hit  those  nuMals  would  fracture  long  before  such  a  degree  of 
thiimess  could  l)e  obtained  as  in  the  ctuie  of  gold  ;  and  indeed 
the  smaller  value  of  the  material  renders  it  less  im))ortant  to 
economise  material  in  this  way :  consequently  leaf  silver  and 
copper  arc  thicker  than  leaf-gold. 

GOLDINCr,  AUTIIUU,  was  Iwm  in  T^ondon,  of  a  good 
family,  at  some  time  in  the  early  ])art  nf  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  15()4  he  was  living  in  the  house  of  secn^tary  Cecil,  in  the 
Strand  ;  and  his  dedicaticms  show  him  to  have  been  |>atronized 
also  by  the  Karls  of  Leiwster  and  Ksscx,  Lonl  Cobham,  Sir 
Christopher  Hat  ton,  and  other  men  of  station  in  his  time. 
His  earliest  known  work  was  printed  in  15()'2.  After  the 
death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  which  took  place  in  1584,  he  com- 
pleted Sir  Phili])'s  translation  of  Philippe  de  Mornay*s  French 
treatise  on  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  and  he  nnist  have  Ijcen 
alive  till  1587,  when  that  translation  was  published,  or  jxt- 
ha|)s  for  two  or  iur«'<'ye:ii*s  lonirer.  The  dates  of  his  ])\ibli>hed 
writings  <'xtoTi(l  over  the  whole  of  the  p;M-iod  thus  marked  out. 
'J'hey  amount  to  about  tliiily  ;  of  which  however,  be^iiles  some 
i*oj)ifS  of  verses,  one  only  i*'  original,  a  religious  *  Discourse 
nj)on  the  Ivirthquaki-*  of  15s().  The  re>t  of  th"m  ar"  Inuis- 
l.\tioiis,  ehieriy  from  the  l/atin,  but  some  iVoni  the  French. 
Several  are  theolojiieal  or  ecclesiastical  works,  of  Calvin, 
ChytJ'nMis,  l»ishop  CI^o.-^.•^te,  and  others:  two  or  ihire  are 
historical.  Hut  those  which  wen*  ino^t  uscfid  to  ids  c(Mit;  ui- 
poranes  \vei*e  his  tnui=^lations  from  the  Lutin  classics.  The»:e 
embrao'd,  in  succession,  prose  vei^ions  of  Justin,  C;esar, 
Sencc:!.  rompom'p.s  Mel:i.  and  Solinus,  and  a  S]»inte«l  and 
not  very  nnfaitliful  t'luislation  of  ()\  ill's  Metamorj)ho<e.s  into 
fomicen-syllable  verse.  F(tnr  Ixwiks  of  the  ( )vid  wm*  jmblislu-d 
in  15G5,  und  lije  complete  work  in  1575.  (ioMing  des<*rves 
to  be  conmiemonited,  on  acc<>unt  of  the  great  influence  which 
h<«  and  other  tnuislators  of  the  classics  cxen'ised  nj^n  the 
dawninir  ])oetrA'  of  Eniiland. 

(JOMKK-CIIAMHKK.     [CnA:^ini.K,  P.  C] 

CiOMKIlA,  o!u'  of  the  (^anarv  islands,  is  situated  In^'twi^en 
2^^  I'niV'aml  L>s*'  ]:V  N.  hit.,  and  In^twiMMi  17°  4s'uml  18"  4' 
W.  lonir.,  mf)re  than  twenty  miK»s  from  tlu'  western  shores  of 
Teneritii*.     In  shape  it  res.*mblcs  an   i>osc<'l<»s  triaiiL'^le,    of  t 
which  the  base  is  nearly  twenty  miles  h.n;r,  and   the  other  | 
tv.o  ^idc.>  titfeen,     Mair  (iregor   a'^-itrns    it   an    area   of   \(jH  " 
S'juare  niile^,  so  that  it  is  only  a  little  larger  tiian  the  siiKille>t  ' 
of  the   Kn;rlisli  comities,   Hnllandsliire  (140   s<juare   miles).' 
'i'he  surliice  is  extremely  mouTnaiiKsu:;-.  and  uneven,     li  ]»re-  | 
sents  a  continual  sucfrssicn  of  narrow  gl.'ns.  or  l:rin\mff)-.  and  • 
narrow  ridges,  which  terminate*  on  th*^  shores  wiili   U'yih  and  , 
steep  rocks.     It  is  not  known  to  v.liat  clevatiim  the  highest  ! 
summits  rise  above  the  sea,  bat  the  circumstance  th;it  they  : 
soiuetinjes  ])reserve  the  snov,-  which  lalls  (;:i  them  for  several  ' 
<lays  would   lead   us  to  suppose  that  they  must  exceed  (JUOt)  j 
feet.     'J'hiMdevarion  of  its  mf)nntains  must  be  the  caii.'.e  tSiat 
tb(*  i-lan«l  is  abandantly  watiTcd,  and  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain? mo.-tly  covered  with  wo-/!.     The  s;hI  is  stat<*d  to  be  of 
excellent  i|unliry,  but  only  one-ninth  is  muler  cultivation,  and 
even  this  small  pro^x^rtion  is  badly  workeil,  w  hich  Is  attributed 


to  the  cnt'iro  want  of  enclosures.     The  cjiroate  'n  :..:■•  ■ 
as  that  of  the  other  Canaries,  but  in  all  those  i.Lii*: 
ore  built  in  the  narrow  barraneos  it  is  unhi-olihv  i-.M^:, 
ventilation.     The  productions  are  the  same  ja  tiiosc  c;  7(«. 
rifle  (P.  C.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  204),  to  which  inland  it  eiforjir^ 
brandy,  orchilla,  silk,  and  dry  fruits.     The  i^jiulaiiu:.  c^ 
to  about  9000  individuals,  or  64  to  a  square  nvl,    fi 
princi)>al  place  is  San  Sebastian,  inhabiietl  lir  aV';.'.  'M 
nidividuals.     In  this  town  Christopher  CoIuuiIk^  v  j  ic4 
for  some  time  before  he  sailed  to  America,  anil  ii  \i  L-vx 
he  is  said  to  have  received  some  infonnatiou  of  tl.v  iwj^ 
of  the  New  World,   from   an   Andalu^iau  captai.-i,  .-ia 
Sanchez  de  Guelva,  who  had  been  cast-away  liv  a  :^.  3d 
returned   to   Gomera.     The  ]>ort  of  San  SciAi-tLL.  lU. 
Puerto  de  la  Gomera,  is  said  to  be  the  bi-st  in  \ix  \iui 
Ishmds  for  large  vesseU.     This  i:»bnd  was  c(inquiT>\i  'i.  Jii 
de  Ikthencourt  in  140ti,  is  at  present  the  priuie  ]>ni;rt)i 
the  Marquis  of  Belgida  and  San  Juan,  and  liasilieriij'^.'i 
county. 

{Die   Canarischen  hiseln  nach  ihren  g«jt:uk\i.f.'--a  L 
stande^  von  Mac  Gregor.) 

GONDAIl,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  is  in  l-i-r^f/.V^ 
and  37°  S^  £.  long  ,  not  far  from  the  nortliem  L<r>kr  rji 
plain  which  reaches  from  the  northern  shurua  of  Li^t  In 
to  the  table-land  of  Wogshcra,  and  extend!^  £i>.^t  *jq 
miles  in  that  direction,  jfroni  the  base  of  the  U'-k-iat 
several  low  ridges  run  southward  into  the  ]jlaiii,  uij  j  li 
extrendty  of  one  of  them  the  town  is  built,  Ix-twfeD  :tocc! 
rivers,  the  Angernb  on  the  ei^st,  and  the  Gaha  w  liurcis. 
The  town  covers  a  considerable  space  of  grouwl,  oh  ;>• 
merly,  as  it  apiM'ars,  was  entirely  tilled  up  with  Uiiiaiur-Bl 
aniens,  but  tlic  iarjier  ]X>rtion  at  present  i-onsLiMHnz 
or  tracts  overgrown  with  canes.  The  inhabited  icditir 
not  consist  of  one  continuous  mass  of  buildinir>.  l«:  if  i^'i 
isolated  groups  of  buildings,  lying  at  sonic  ilhtim  b*ic 
another.  The  largest  of  these  grou|>3  lies  oa  lie  »««= 
side,  and  is  only  mhabited  by  Mohammedans:  bw* a 
(•ailed  Islam Imd  ;  and  not  far  from  it  is  EU'he^lit-iaii.  Ikv 
two  quarters  contain  half  the  po{mlaiion  of  xht  ton.  (v 
of  them,  called  Fclasbabad,  is  inhabited  only  hyjeui. 

Over  this  si>ace  au<i  mostly  among  the  ruins  a  grf-ji  laiiff 
of  churches  are  dis^)ersed.  'it  is  stated  thttttlk«i«i7 
The  buildings  are  m  form  and  arrangeuK*nt  t€it  caftS 
from  our  churches.  They  have  the  form  of  aouirw  ??■ 
rounded  bv  a  corridor.  In  the  midst  of  tlj«.- k:--''"^ 
s|)acc  in  tlie  form  of  a  cuIk?,  smTuunded  l»y  a  »Jii-  '■ 
centre  of  this  spiu'C  is  occuj>ied  by  a  kiml  of  ilir-:**' ■ " ' " 
which  is  to  represent  the  talx*macle.  A  ojuit'iil ^^; "■  ■ ' ' 
cov(»rs  the  whole  building.  Many  large  d'.'C.rsi  l'\,i::rQtr 
corridor  to  the  body  of  lh<?  church,  and  thr*?  >iiit ■■  ■' ■■'^ 
from  the  IxKly  of  the  church  to  the  ciibi(^l  oniK.-".  ^'^ 
are  mmierous  paintinirs  on  the  door?,  vallp,  at<l  ■""■ 
they  have  no  creat  claim  to  artistic  exa-lleatv.  'lii'^'t--''-' 
are  suri*oimd»Ht  by  avenues  of  larjre  trt'cs.  .  ,^ 

The  houses  have  the  shajie  of  a  cyliutlor.  anda"';' 
of  straw.  A  gate  lends  I'rom  the  sirwt  into  a  Jj ;»'■■'"-' 
yard,  and  hence  a  large  door  uito  a  small  itHini.i'  ^^'/^l 
of  which  there  is  a  large  saloon  ;  at  its  other  iV.''Bi!'r^'- 
alcove,  which  occupies  the  Ixiek  jwrtiun  of  tliolNJ-'--"-.  ' 
saloon  has  five  doors.  One  ()]>ens.  as  aln*<i'iy"l~' ''''-.* 
the  large  court -yanl  between  the  house  and  tlie>t"^- 
doors,  placed  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  miA'^  ^^^^ 
lead  to  the  two  obhmg  rooms  which  entW  tl'f  ^^ 
either  side,  and  from  which  two  other  «KK>r?  1">'^  '^/^ 
snuiller  conrl-yar<ls.  Two  other  doors  »)f  nnaln'l"'^".', 
are  near  the  alcove.  One  of  them  leads  m  a  ^^ii-^- -  .\^^ 
nM)m,  in  which  all  tbintrs  of  value  are  iloji^'fitfJ;  ''^'  ;  .l 
otlier  the  master  of  tin;  hous."*.  who  always -''/iY"'^ 
alcove,  can  p-t  without  being  observed  into  iIm.';-'-/''-'  "_  '^ 
and  into  <me  of  the  smaller  court-yards.  ^^ ''* '' '^'Z.  , . 
has  two  storits,  the  uj»|U'r  f»ne  is  arranged  i"  ■^^■.'•'' ^''1  j ,' 
inhabited,  the  lower  being  oidy  used  a-*  "■'•'"''■■  .j.^^..  ' 
the  lateral  roonr^  servos  as  a  kitchen,  f '"^  ^'■"l'."  ,^  .^  -  - 
yjirds  are  separated  from  one  another  by  wall.'. -"■')"•  |^  \ 
nmnieate  with  the  larger  C(»urt-yani  (»id\  hy  ti'f  ^""i' ■. ,,  1 
iiouses  are  bnilt  of  volcanic  stones  in  their  lu'""-"  ■  j 
and  they  are  cemented  by  a  h)aniy  earth.  ,     ^^,^.    ! 

To  the  north  of  the  town  stands  the  palace  ot  '"''i  ^.^.   j 
or  Negus,  which  was  budiby  FasiMar  in  the  s»'*'";';  ''.. ..   ' 
tury.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  w;ill  saniio'a;''. ' '!' '■  .' 
sures,  ai;d  contains  a  large  court-yunl  antl  m'Vcjji  ■''•^.  "^. 
ings,  now  in  ruins,  except  one  of  moderate  sizo,  "-*^*'-'^ 
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l^umVf  of  bougos,  according  to  Rupport  citimate, 
M  exceed  1000,  and  the  population  atjes  not  eic<?*?d 
The  eontmua]  intcmal  wan,  which  in  the  ImI  sixty 
pve  IM  waste  the  whole  surrounding  country,  have 
ffiaiiiinhed  the  fiopuiation.  With  the  exception  of 
lefmifl  derpy,  all  the  inhnliilants  are  engaged  in  cora- 
As  almost  every  month  the  repdur  communication 
h  the  djflcrent  parts  of  the  country  ie  interrupted  by 
Inqn  of  an  enemy  or  the  turmoils  of  its  inliaiitlaiiis^ 
bof  goods  an>  subject  to  ftudden  and  gjott  damgw  in 
lid  this  has  induced  every  person  to  enter  into  sp^eula- 
Bmics,  <Tf>ndar  is  sittrntod  on  th«'  fm\y  wcIl-fix?- 
I  road  which  leads  from  the  hartjcmr  of  J^Ia^sowa  to  the 
'of  Africa^  and  all  goods  brought  from  Europe,  A*ia, 
[pt  to  be  consumed  in  those  part^  pass  thixMig-h  the 
I  merchants  established  in  Gondar,  Very  few  article* 
ie  in  thi-*  town  :  <ho8C  of  iron  are  th^  m*M  important, 
f  are  limited  to  knives,  ploutrhshtfes^ftiid  lauco-beads : 
I m  imported  from  the  province  ofGojiiii^  which  Vies 
'  Lake  TMina.  Several  families  are  cngnged  in  tanning, 
16  wrbomakc  ?hifldsof  ^Tathorfumiiih  an  article  di^n* 
by  beauty  and  of  good  quaiity.  Earthen wwe  is  made 
quantities ;  but  this  branch  of  induitrjr  H  cottfinied  to 
PS.  The  workmen  in  silver  are  not  distingniilied  hy 
tete.  The  coyiyin!r  of  liooks  is  still  carri«4  on  I*  « 
Ctent,  and  is  gener;t)ly  done  wifli  ncataoig  mid  even 
i  and  the  binding  of  the  lxx>ks  shows  isncii  taete. 
vv\    Trfirt-h   in  ffisfot^r  ike  SouHM  «f  i$t€  Nile; 

la  gentiB  nf  fbfistl  CjFChiid  fiahea, 

ilu>%     (Agawtx.) 

/KU8  rAga.«i9iE),  a  ^mm  <^  foM  Eebtnida, 
le^rv^ii  Mnd.     (Morris's  Catalogtie.) 
ms  AND  CHATTELS      {V»ktttw,  P.  C] 
Vr;        ^    n  ^eniis  of  j>lHr  i       ifig  to  the  natural 

,  and  the  trilx'  J  .It  hag  a  ringent 

i;  uir  nj>3  entire,  inclutkn,  si'futoat  the  liage ;  the 
Ostellated,  subcordate ;  the  ro^telkim  erect,  bi|iftPtite, 
krge  sr|uarish  appendage  between  its  $teTidera«^met)t«. 
ciea  of  this  genus,  f7»  rqpeni^,  is  found  in  Seotlaad,  It 
In  6  to  8  inches  high,  with  the  radical  leaves  ovate, 
heticulatcd,  mid  tJie  whtjlo  ujiper  jiart  of  the  plant 
^th  minute  stuJked  glands.     It  h  found  {Jiindpally 

Eftgton,  Mtmued.) 
SfeBERHY.     [RrnEs,  P.  C] 

CUM,  or  CORIN'CHEM,  IS  a  small  town  in  the 
I  of  South  Holland,  iii  51^  &0'  N.  lat.,  and  4^  58'  E. 
tl  is  situutcd  cjn  tlie  ri^dit  bunk  of  the  Merve,  at  its 
cc  with  the  Linge,  which  Hows  through  the  town, 
ii  a  fortified  town,  and  offered  aonic  resistance  in  the 
of  Holland  by  the  Prussians  in  1787.  The  Fn^nch. 
»etrciit  in  the  5|)ring  of  1814,  left  agamson  in  it,  which 
Sasion  to  some  fighting.  The  population  is  now  about 
itftbitants:  they  have  no  munulactures  worth  sjienk- 
*Bicept  tobacco*pii»e  heads.  The  tnwle  is  chieHy  in 
»  tH  salmon,  of  which  tli»'y  have  considerable  fisheries. 
»ac  IS  still  shown  in  which  Grotiws  took  refuge  after 
te  from  the  Castle  of  Loevestein,  in  which  he  wq5 

I    Ltricon ;  Hassel,  Htntdtmcft  ;    Cannabieh,  I^ir* 
^n,  Genqr.  Lcfirbuch,  by  Hor^'helmann) 
^ONj  ROBERT,  was  Jbora  in  Aberdeenshire  about 
1580.     He  studied  first  at  At>erdeen,  and  afterwards 
On  bis  father's  death  in  ItJOO  he  returned  to  Scot- 

succeeded  to  Im  ancestral  estate  of  Straloeh.     At 

"^^  t  collection  of  map,  ami  corresponding  letter- 

1  and  historical  descriptions,  projected  hy 

^-iiu  tvi-lain,  wa^  in  progress.  The  Dutch  editors 
fc-  ptit  in  possession  tif  some  geographical  drafts  of 
teiyrovinccs  of  Scotland,  drawn  by  Timothy  Pont,  an 
Hjpipiipher.  These  drafts,  which  are  now  preserved 
iwicates'  Library,  are  singidarly  mmute  and  curious, 

valuable  as  throw  ing  light  on  the  slate  of  the  countrj* 
&>ondition  of  property  in  Scotland  at  the  time  when 
^  executed.  Pont  liud  died  in  the  execution  of  his 
I'^ing  iheae  drafts,  minute  and  apparently  accurate,  but 
tary  and  totally  destitute  of  crrangement  The 
d*  the  Atlas  applied  to  King  Charles,  und  solicited  his 
fo  of  the  portion  of  the  work  ap|>licuble  to  Scotland, 
appointment  of  a  ]>erson  qualriied  to  complete  the 
It  was  placed  by  royal  authority  in  Gordon 'i  hands, 
.    The  part  of  Blaeu's  Atlas  commonly  call«I  *  Thea- ' 


trum  Scotiae/  was  ftniahed  by  Gordon  in  1648,  and  forms  on« 
of  the  eleven  volumes  of  that  work.  It  contains  forty-nina 
miiiute  and  highly  Hnished  maps  of  the  various  provinces  or 
Scotland,  iic<!ompanied  by  a  description  in  Latin,  lull  o(  the 
results  of  extensive  and  acciirata  r^earch.  The  result  of  tlie 
knowledge  and  labour  bestowed  on  this  work  was  to  give  a 
greater  promiaenoe  to  Scotland  in  this  general  geographical 
work  than  the  j>ositionof  the  country  entitled  it  to.  Gordon's 
labours  were  considered  as  of  ao  much  natioKial  importance, 
thai  by  a  special  act  of  parliament  be  was  exempt  i'ru ui  the 
quartering  of  soldiers  ana  other  public  burdens,  and  as  he  ab* 
stained  from  contiecting  himself  with  either  side,  he  was 
respected  iu  the  midst  of  his  labours  by  both  the  parLi£*s  by 
wliieh  the  country  was  then  distraetod.  Gordon  dic4  in 
IGtJl.  The  pwgnifihical  pa|)cr8  wliich  he  had  orkHfuilU  pre- 
tjared  were  still  more  dtensive  Uiao  the  work  hj 

lllaeia.     There  is  a  l^f^  uia^s  of  them  aiuoug  ^ .  ia 

(he  AdsifMiaU's'  Library',  in  the  iM*ixit43d  catalogues  oJ  w  hich  Ujeir 
titiet  win  be  found,  and  some  portions  of  them  liave  been 
lately  {irinted  by  the  book-dubs.  Gordon  had  collecti'd  tiuk 
terials  twr  a  history  of  his  own  adventurous  time.  His  son, 
James  Goi-don,  r'  of  Rothiemay,  who  seems  to  have 

aiiiated  him  in  ir  hieal  labours,  put  these  materials  in 

a  narrative  tbrm,  nwy  in»'  History  of  Bcots  Aiiairs,'  thus  pre- 
pared, w««  print*xl  in  1841,  in  tiiree  volumes^  4to,  fur  the 
Spalding  Ciub. 

(Chaftibera,  Biagr^pimai  DteHtmary  i^Emmod  Scotsmen  / 
Jmroductum  to  Hittory^  Scots  Affmrs  fi-mrk  1037  to  1641, 
by  James  Gonlon,  Punwin  of  Rothiemgy  ;  Works  referred  lo.) 

GO  USE.     [ITciix,  P.  C] 

GOSSON,  STEPHEN,  a  native  of  Kent,  was  born  in 
1 554.  Ln  1 572  be  was  entered  at  ChristchurcJi ,  Oxford,  w here 
he  took  liis  bachelor's  degi^e,  and  tlien  removed  to  London. 
He  was  there  a  family  tutor,  and  w^rote  thrt»e  plays— a  tragedy 
called  *  Catiline's  Cons  pi  nicies/  a  comedy  called  *  Captain 
Mario,*  and  *  Praise  at  Parti nj^,'  a  moral  play.  These  phyra 
were  never  printed,  and  would  now  be  cjuite  unknown  but  tor 
the  remorseful  mention  which  the  aulhor  himself  afterwards 
made  of  them.  He  was  Ijut  twonty-hve  years  old  when  ho 
published  one  of  the  moat  curious,  and  the  scoond  in  order 
of  time,  oi*  the  PuritJitiieal  tractsj  inveighing  a^inst  plays  and 
stage-pliiying.  This  wus  '  The  Schoole  of  Abuse,  conteiniug 
a  pleFaiint  invective  iigaiusl  Poets,  Pipers,  Plalers,  Icstcrs, 
and  Hucli  like  Caterpiilers  of  a  Co mnKJu wealth,'  1579,  1587. 
This  fjamphlct.  mort*  scurrilous  tlvan  either  pleasant  or  logical, 
was  reprinted  by  the  S hakes |>eare  Society,  iu  1841.  It 
was  followed  in  the  Fame  year  by  Gosson  s  miscellaneous 
vohiuie,  culled  *  The  Ephemerides  of  Pliialo'  (reprinted  in 
J  586),  one  f>art  of  which, '  A  Short  Ajjolugie  of  the  Schoole  of 
Abuse  against  Poets,  Pipers,  Players,  and  their  Excusers,'  was 
diri'cted  a^uinst  Thoiuas  Lodge *s  *  Reply  to  Stephen  Gosson 
touehiiig  Plays.*  Both  of  these  works  of  Goiison  were  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  according  to  Sj)en»crj 
scorned  the  KTiter  lor  bis  labour.  He  took  up  the  argument 
apiin,  with  violent  personal  abuse  of  Lodge,  in  his  *■  Playa 
confuted  in  Five  Actions,'  published  in  1581  or  1582,  and 
dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Another  work  ot 
Gosson  is  the  *  Pleasant  Quippes  for  Upatart  Newfangled 
Gentlewomen,*  printed  in  1695,  and  again  in  1596;  a  ver- 
sified composition  containing  some  hard  satirical  hits,  but  no 
|M)etiy,  His  only  other  known  elFaiiona  are  verses  prefixed 
to  three  works  of  his  day,  and  a  H^nnou  called  *  The  Trumpet 
of  War,'  which  was  printed  in  1598.  Gos^^jn  had  then  taken 
orders,  and  was  ^araou  of  Great  VVigborough  in  Eiisex.  In 
1600  he  was  insututed  to  tlie  rectory  of  St,  Botoiph,  Bishoiis- 
gate;  and  it  is  a  curious  lact  that  tliere  exists  a  letter  of  ni» 
dtitcd  in  1G16.  iu  which,  with  exprc-ssions  of  respect,  he  re- 
commends, to  Edwiirtl  AUcyii  the  player,  three  |>oor  people 
for  aibnission  to  Dulwich  Uo=[iital.  Goason  held  the  rectory 
of  Suiat  Hotolph  at  his  death,  which  took  place  in  his  pariah 
on  the  13th  ot  Febniary,  1623,  when  he  wiis  sixty-nine  years 
old. 

GOUJON,  JEAN,  a  celebrated  French  sculptor  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  called  sometimes  the  Correggio  of  sculptons, 
from  the  softness  and  delicate  roundness  of  his  execution, 
especially  in  basso-rilievo,  in  which  he  was  excellent ;  he  is 
also  sometimes  termed  the  father  of  French  sculpture*  Many 
of  lib  works  have  perished,  but  two  of  the  best  still  remain  : 
the  Ijossi-rilievi  of  the  Naiades  of  the  Fontaine  des  Innocents, 
and  the  iVuir  colMsal  Caryatides  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  *  Salle 
des  Canatidcs,*  4?o  named  fi-om  Goujon's  works^  built  iu  the 
reign  of  Henri  IL  Goujon  w^as  also  an  architect ;  he  was 
architect  to  the  king,  and  i^as  apixuated,  coiyoincly  witli 
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Fierro  I>scot,  (o  siiporiritpnd  the  buildin«r  of  tho  Loiivrc. 
He  was  eoiploycd  iilso  in  other  works  by  llenri  II.  ;  and  he 
made  for  him  a  large  naked  stAtue  of  his  mistress,  Diana  of 
Poictkvrs  (the  Duchess  of  Valentinois),  which  is  now  in  the 
Loyvrc,  in  the  Salle  d'Angouleme.  The  figure,  which  is 
reclining  and  re^sting  against  a  stjigj  has  been  extravagantly 
'  ed  ;  but  it  is  neither  well  proportioned,  nor  tiocs  it 
any  fine  development  of  form  eharacterislic  of  the 
He:  it  is  long,  and  wants  undiilatioa  of  line;  bat  this 
peculiarity  niitjht  he  ,siiii|iosetI  to  belong  to  tl\e  individual, 
were  not  the  nymphs  of  the  Fontaine  des  Innoeenta  eon- 
Bpicuous  for  the  same  defects^  whieh  shows  that  they  are 
defects  of  manner.  The  accessary  parts  of  liis  w  orks  are  ela- 
borately executed.  Goujon  was  a  Huguenot,  and  fell  a  victim  lo 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572  ;  he  was  shot  while 
on  a  scttlFoItiing,  working  u[»on  some  basdi-rihevi  at  the 
Louvre.  His  remaining  works  have  been  recently  engraved 
and  published  in  large  m^tavo,  by  A.  Keveil,  'CEuvres  do 
Jean  Goujon ^  grave  au  trait  d'aprcs  ses  Statues,*  &c.,  Paris 
1829,  (D'Argenviilc,  yies  ties  fameux  ArchUcctcsct  Sculp- 
tair.Kf  &e. ;  Dandrt-  IJardon  ;  Watelct ;  Ucveil  et  Duchesne  ; 
&eO 

GOYEN,  JAN  VAN,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter,  bom 
at  Leydcn  in  1596.  He  studied  under  scvcnil  masters,  and 
lastly  under  E,  Vandervekle ;  and  is  distingiushed  for  busy 
canal  and  river  scenes ^  a ud  oceusiou ally  sea  pieces;  some  of 
his  figures  were  jKiinted  by  Jan  Steen.  His  [uctores  are  gomf 
in  ail  resjMicts  saving  colour,  in  which  they  are  cold,  green, 
and  dark — owing  no  doubt  chiefly  to  the  elfect  of  time  upon 
an  injudicious  choice  of  colonrs,  or,  as  soaie  conclude,  to  the 
use  of  Haarlem  blue.  Van  Goyen  was  certain  and  rapid  in 
his  execuljoa,  and  onw  wagered,  as  reiateti  by  Hoogstraeten 
(AcRdemie  der  Scbilderkuui^t),  with  two  other  painter?,  N. 
Knipbergen  and  J.  Parcelles,  to  |>iiint  th^i  host  picture  in  a 
mnglc  day  ;  the  works  of  all  three  were  good,  but  the  judges 
awarded  the  prize  to  Parcelles.  He  died  at  tlie  Hague,  ac- 
cording to  lioubraken,  in  IG5(?.  There  are  a  tew  etchings 
by  him. 

(Houbraken,  Groote  Srftouburff,  kc.) 
GO'ZZOLl,  BENOZZO,  a  celebrated  old  Itaban  imintcr, 
born  at  Florence  in  1400,  according  to  Vasari,  who  rails  him 
Fimply  Benozzo  in  liis  first  edition,  hut  140(j,  acconling  to 
Ciampi.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole, 
whose  works,  as  well  as  those  of  Masaccio,  he  studiously 
imilati^d,  but  he  1  ailed  completely  in  attaining  Masamo'a 
style  of  design,  Mauy  o^  Uenozzo's  frescoes  still  exist  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation,  more  or  less.  Those  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Fisa  are  considered  the  best.  He  i minted 
here  twenty- four  pictures,  covering  one  ^vhole  side  of  the 
buiiding  ;  he  commenced  in  14G9,  and  finished  them  in  1485, 
and  was  [mid  tor  each  picture  about  ten  ducats  ((i6  lin*) ;  lie 
was  to  paint  by  agreement  three  pictures  in  a  year.  Sup- 
Ijosing  Benozzo's  whole  time  was  thus  occupied^  which  it 
probably  would  have  been  if  bo  had  painted  three  pictures 
every  year^  we  have  a  great  jminter  fully  em[)loycd  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tor  a  salary  of  less  than  thirty 
ducats,  or  about  13/.  sterling  per  annum.  This  sum  was 
worth  in  England  at  the  Mmo  time^  about  twenty  oxen 
[AiBTKjf,  WjLLiAM,  V,  C  S.]  ;  aod  if  we  comi)are  with  it  the 
value  of  twenty  oxen  in  the  present  day,  we  shall  arrive  ]>er- 
haps  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  an  eminent  ]>ainter*s  time 
at  that  priod  :  which  will  Im;  upwanls  of  300/. :  a  sufficient 
income,  if  fen*  the  spring  and  summer  months  only,  Benoazo 
was,  however,  paid  at  a  higher  rate  at  Orvieto,  in  1447,  when 
he  received  seven  ducatjs  jier  month  :  but  this  must  have  been 
merely  during  the  spring  and  summer  montlis,  when  fresco 
painters  can  oidy  work. 

Benozzo  painted  also  in  Florence,  at  Borne,  at  Vol  terra, 
and  at  San  (iimignano,  but  he  settled  and  died  at  Pisa,  in 
what  year  is  not  exactly  known.  Vosari  was  misled  by  the 
inscription  on  his  tomb  in  the  Campo  Santo,  which  is  not  the 
date  of  Benozzo's  death,  but  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  Pisa 
presented  liirn  with  the  tomb  during  the  progress  of  the 
paintings.  The  inscription  was  evidently  placed  iiuring 
Benozzo's  life-time  ;  it  is  as  follows  :*—' II ic  tumulus  est 
Benotii  Florentini  qui  proximo  biis  pinxit  historias,  Hunc 
libi  Pisanorum  donavit  humanitas  Mccixi.xxvni.'  He  proba- 
bly died  in  14Sd. 

(Vosari,  Vite  de"  Pittori,  &c.,  and  the  notes  of  Schom's 
German  Translation;  Cium pi,  iVo/iVic  inedke  ddht  Sngresaa 
Pistojese;  Ilosini,  Descriziwte  delU  Piiture  dd  Camjx)  Sart^o 
di  Pisa;  Rumohr,  Ilaliemsdu!  ForschufUfen.) 
GRACJLLARLA.    [Sea^Weeds,  PI  C] 


GRADIENTS.     [Railwj^t,  P.  C,  p,  $«.] 
GRAHAM,  JOHN,  Visoornx  Dcjij»w,« 
Claverhouse,  from  the  name  of  mti  estile 
father  Sir  William  Grahani,  of  whom  he  wti  iImI 
He  was  prol)sbly  bom  about  the  year  1^4^  or  i 
is  said  to  have  studied  at  St.  A  ndrcws^  and  to  J 
some  proficiency  in  the  matbctDiitiCi ;  but 
a  sphere  in  which  he  shone  j   and  Sir  Wtfiftr  1 
endeavoured  to  raise  his  chamcter  from  that  sf i 
soldier  of  fortune^  and  to  endow  him  wiih  it 
feeling,  cannot  help  com  paring  hi^i  letters  to  I 
maid.     Many  of  the  ymmger  som  of  the  Scottai^M 
poor,  intrepid t  and  accustomed  to  that  'itLxnoritn 
neigM>ours  which  suits  a  man  at  uiv  aid  oj 

disciplined  army— bad    by  these  c^i;  ^«: 

during  the  I'hirty  Years*  war,  wittiout  h- 
alxmt  the  side  on  which  they  fought,  (ti 
l)rought  up  to  this  trade.  lie  entered  fir^i  U»t  trt 
then  the  Dutch  service,  obtaining  tn  the  Uu^ra 
distinction.  Being  however  refused  tht' 
nieut,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  I  fill,  i 
tJiin's  commission  in  one  of  the  tiDopft  ot  bomj 
enforcing  olx^dience  to  the  penid  Uws  ogAimti 
in  Scotland.  Among  many  cruel  instrumfoti^ 
conspicuous  by  his  barbarity,  and  obctuacd 
renoiAn  in  history,  romance,  and  local  imlitiaft, 
dcrable  body  of  Covenanters  having  ana ouncr4  thud 
to  hold  a  solemn  preaching  on  1st  Jiuie,  IttTifjCfti 
his  way  to  disperse  Lhem,  was  met  by  tn  lidnaail 
these  enthusiasts,  armed  and  well  eomti 
piece  of  giTumd  called  DrumcJog,  disj>er«d  (tii| 
compelled  him  lo  fiy  for  his  lite.  Ai  fhe  i 
of  Bothwell  Bridge  his  exterminai 
tunately  counteracted  by  the  milder  _ 
commander  of  the  expedition.  In  i«j^^  ii'  v,4| 
peerage  by  the  title  \  iscount  Dundee  mnii 
Claverhouse.  While  the  Convention  Parliiii 
in  Scotland  mTanging  tlie  Revolutiou  8cttiiiiK'ultl»fi*| 
self  at  the  head  of  some  Highland  and  Irijih  i 
wliom,  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  lt>«y,  he  succseifiii|jfi 
the  ]iass  of  Kiliicronkio  against  Mackay  uattl  k i 
by  a  random  shot* 

(Douglas  s  Peerage  of  Scoiiatulf  L&ingi  i'wj 
land;  and  other  historical  works*) 

GRAHAM,  ROBEliT,   the  third  m 
Grahutn,  afterwards  Moir  of  LeckiCt  was  bonill| 
the  3nl  of  December,  1786.     He  followed  In*  T 
fessiou,  and  in  the  early  mrt  of  his  life  unicttieii 
Glasgow,     Previous  to  the  year  1818  there  ym  »* 
chair  of  botany  in  the  University  of  GlugmTr' 
this  subject  were  read  by  the   professor  of  J 
summer  season.     On  the  government   f^-'  r''i'*'"i 
chair  for  botany,  Dr.  Graham  wiis  af 
1821  the  chair  of  botany  becoming 
of  Edinburgh,  Dr,  Graham  was  tiu* 
the  office.     He  was  also  appointed  pi  ■ 
and  conservator  of  the  botanic  gurdeii  ot  I 
latter  office  he  spccHiily  devoted  much  fli£ 
exertions  the  garaen  is  mainly  indebted  fw  it*  }j^^^  j 
rishing  condition. 

Although  Dr.  Gmlmm  evidently  posaessed  ImiN 
tanical  knowledge,  on  his   being  apiwintcd  toth*J 
chair  he  devoted  himself  with  great  en thii»i«sB>r* 
it  in  Edinburgh,  ami  he  probably  eidiilcd their 
pupils  more  by  his  enthusiasm  than  his  (ie*'p  ^^ 
plan  which  he  adopted  was  very  suwi'S^lul      . 
love  of  the  science  he  taught,  and  th»t  hw  ^  I 
making  excursions  with  his  pupils  to  some  u^*®*  1 
the  country.     Ho  thus  examined   iltiriuL'' 
the  floras  of  several  important  ^ 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  The  kno\M 
induced  him  to  pn*pttre  materials  for  n  l-iufsw'  y'^  , 
which  however  he  did  not  live  to  puhlisb.   ^"JT 
works  ccmsist  chiefly  of  descriptions  of  new  or  iv^f" 
flowered  in  the  botanic  gaMens  of  Edinburt'b- 
as  notice*  of  his  excursions  and  other  fKi|*'*rs,  Bfp 
*  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Magti^inc,' 
Magazine,' and  Hooker's  ^  Companion  to  the  i 
gazinc,' 

Although  Dr.  Graham  was  a  strong  and  jwiwlw" 
heal  til  gave  way  some  years  before  his  deotii,  id  ** 
tnally  died  on  the  7th  of  Aucust,  1«45,  of  nt  «<*r 
tumour  which  occupied  the  buck  port  of  the  tiioruui? 
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▼esseU  of  the  heart.    He  was  a  frank  kind- 
n,  md  few  men  have  left  llohind  theai  a  larger 
H*H:lio»ato  friends  to  lamf^nt  his  dmilu 
Udmt  find  Efftnbtirqh  Jounud  ri/'  Medical  Science  J) 
AHAM,    8111    THOMAS.       [Ltsei>ocu,     Lord, 

AHAMi    MARIA.        tCAMroir,    Sib    Augustus, 

H 

ANATEJS,  a  nntural  order  of  plant*?  s<»|mratt'd  by 

Don  inrm  Myrtacinu  [MyiiTACK.t»   F.  C],  and  coii- 

tgp  only  the   species  of  the   i^emis   Pmiica   [Punica, 

\     It  differs  from  Myrtacea?  in  the  leaver  1>ciup  dcsti- 

elands,  and  in  \mn^  without  the  intramarginal  vein, 

&  the  nature  of  its  fruit,  its  jJidpy  seeds,  and  eonvotuto 

t^ns.     (G.  Don  J  Gardener's  I}ichoTifuy .) 

I.IVGER,  REV.  JAMES.    So  lirile  is  known  of  the 

1  histijry  of  (jrauirer,  that  even  the  date  of  his  birth 

to  be  unrecorded.  He  studied  at  Christ  Chureh, 
I  and  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Shipbke,  in 
hiref  where,  according'  to  the  dedication  uf  the  work 
hought  him  into  notice^  ho  had  *  the  trotid  fortune  to 
rly  to  independence,  obs^-nrityT  and  content.'  This 
bich  must  have  ocf upied  many  years  of  preparatory 
i  cntitleil  *  A  Biopraphicid  History  of  England,  from 
tic  Great  to  the  Revolution  ;  consisting  of  characters 

in  different  clas.'ses,  and  ailapted  to  a  methodical  Ca- 
»€*  engraved  British  Heads  ;  intended  as  an  Easay  to- 
Mlucmp  our  Bio^rraphy  to  system,  and  a  help  to  the 
e^  of  Portraits.*  The  lirst  edition  appeared  in  1769, 
PVo.  vohimcs,  each  forming  two  parts,  so  that  it  is 
^cnibed  as  in  four  volumes.  Some  copies  of  this  edi- 
fe  prmted  upon  one  side  of  the  fKi|>er  only,  to  leave 
'  jmanuseript  notes,  or  for  the  insertion  of  il  In  stmt  ions. 

aippcared,  in  the  same  size,  a  *  Supplement '  of  cor- 
WJitl  additions,  in  one  volume,  which  was  incorporated 
^CMnd  edition  of  the  whole  work,   in  four  volumes, 

3775.  The  third,  published  in  1779,  is  evidently 
I  eame  types  as  the  seeond.  According  to  Nicholses 
jr  Anecdotes,*  vol.  v.  p.  267,  llu-re  was  another 
oowever  is  erroneously  called  the  third )  cilition  in 
Uieh  we  have  not  seen,  but  which  is  inentioued  in  the 
ttian's  Magazine*  for  Oetolx^rj  1803,  as  in  prei>am- 
ii  II  fifth  edition^  with  upwards  of  four  hundred  addi- 
*!»,  appeared  in  1824,  in  six  thin  roywl  8vo.  volumes. 
■Hade  considerable  progress  in  the  preparation  of  a 
«On  of  the  work,  and  there  are  extensive  manuscript 
ta  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  formetl  by  his 
r  "William  Mui^gmve  to  assist  him  in  this  object,  but 
E*t  live  to  complete  it ;  and  tlie  continuation,  which 
►*uly  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  was 

Viy  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  Jjartly  from  his  own  and 
C*i3i  Granger's  collcctious,  did  not  apiiear  until  1816, 
•■liree  volumes,  8vo.  Granger's  work  certainly  con- 
^l:i  curious  matter,  and  has  been  usf^fol  in  promoting 
**•  British  biogj-aphy  ;  Ittit,  as  it  was  designed  rather 
^tration  of  British  fioriraits,  than  as  an  account  of 
^^:>rthies,  we  find  him,  as  Chalmers  observe,"?^  *  pre- 
tke  memory  of  many  of  the  most  worthless  and  insig- 
^C mankind,  as  well  as  giving  a  value  to  specimens  of 
^^  engraving  which  are  Ijcneath  all  contempt.'     So 

^mpidse  was  given  to  tlie  tiiste  for  collecting  portraits 

^%iblic»tion  of  this  work,  that  in  many  cades  it  was 

'Vi'iih  an  ardour  truly  ridiculous,  books  being  unscru- 

TOUtiluted  to  sijp[ily  the  demand,  and  the  most  jire- 

^  pr»c4^s  being  given  for  engravings  of  little  intrinsic 

^Miiiine  historical  interest.    Grander,  who  published 

^si^  except  a  few  single  sermons  and  tracts,  died  on 
fc    of  April,  1776,  at  tlie  age,  it  is  supposed^  of  about 

^0  8vo,  volume,  containing  extracts  of  his  corre- 
!Cx»  with  several  literary  contemporaries  relative  to  his 
r*d  miscellanies  and  notes  of  tours  in  France,  Holland, 
i*in,  edited  by  J.  F.  Malcolm,  appeared  in  1805. 
J*i*s  *  Biographiciil  Dictionary,*  and  sundry  notices  in 

«  *  Liteimry  Anecdotes'  and  the  *  Gentleman's  Maga- 
Nm  llie  princirjal  anthorities  for  his  life. 
^NT,  AKNE,  commonly  called  Mrs.  Grant  of  Lag- 

iiiiseellaneons  writer,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  21st 
^1  1755.  ller  maiden  name  was  Macvicar,  and  her 
tjuncan  Macvicar  held  a  coinmiFsion  in  I  he  army  and 

for  some  lime  in  America  before  the  Revolution.  He 
fe  possessed  of  eonsidcnible  estates  in  the  township 
h^odon,  now  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  which  on  the 
lig  out  of  the  war  were  appropriated  by  the  revolu- 


tionists, while  he  did  not  come  within  the  scheme  of  coni- 
pcnsalion  to  suJlerers,  as  he  resided  in  Britain  during  the  war. 
In  1773  he  became  barmck- master  of  Fort  Augustus  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, and  there  his  daughter  met  Mr.  Grant,  the  clerg)^- 
man  ot  the  neighbouring  jjarish  of  Laggan,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1779,  In  1801  she  was  left  a  widow  with  a  lar^fe 
Cimily,  and  in  very  slj-aitened  circumstances.  She  had  (or 
some  time  s ho v«  n  a  taste  and  talent  for  poetry,  and  iu  1803 
her  friends  prevailed  on  her  to  publish  a  volume  ot  *■  Original 
Poems  with  some  Transblions  from  the  Gaelic,'  wbioh  was 
very  sueccRsful,  Since  the  time  of  her  first  residence  in  the 
Highlands  she  had  studied  the  jjosition  and  habits  of  t^ie 
peojile,  and  written  a  scries  of  letters  on  the  subject  to  her 
intimate  triends,  from  1773  downwards.  She  had  thus  for- 
tunately  prejmretl  for  herself  a  resource  against  poverty. 
She  was  prevailed  on  to  ooUect  these  letters,  anil  oiler  them 
for  publication  to  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  They  agiccd 
to  puljlish  the  series,  taking  the  risk  and  giving  her  half  the 
nrohls.  Thus  were  publishwl  in  180(5  *  Letters  from  the 
M on n tains,'  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  productions  of 
light  literature  in  its  day.  She  says,  *  My  l>ooksellers  dealt 
liberally  with  me,  and  many  persons  of  distinguished  worth 
interested  themselves  in  me,  and  sought  my  acf|uujntancc  in 
conseqaenee  of  j*ci-usinK  these  letters.*  i>he  sul)seqiicntly 
lived  at  Edinburgh,  where  she  was  the  highly  estecnRxl 
centre  of  a  circle  of  accomplished  and  amiable  i^eoplc. 
Through  a  long  tniin  of  domestic  calamities,  accompanied  by 
IxKlily  iulirmitics,  she  preserved  an  equal  serenity  of  teuifwr, 
her  coui|>any  was  souErnt  by  the  best  Scottish  society,  and  slio 
was  even  enabled,  while  carrying  on  a  long  war  w  ith  pecuniary 
difficulties,  to  be  generous  to  others.  In  a  letter  written  in 
1830  she  thus  characteristically  describes  jiart  of  her  day's 
occupations  :  *  Afterwards  conic  dependants.  Could  yon  drcoui 
of  my  having  de[)endiints,  who  have  all  my  life  been  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  gulf  of  poverty  without  falling  in  ;  and 
this,  not  because  I  had  much  worldly  prudence,  but  because  1 
made  a  stem  self-denial^  and  what  Misji  Edge  worth  calls  civil 
courage,  serve  me  instead  ?  Well,  but  my  fie  pendants  want  a 
letter  to  some  one,  or  advice^  or  a  govenies*'s  place,  &c.,  and 
uiy  protdg^es  have  turned  out  so  well,  tiiut  I  have  constaitt 
appheadons  for  puch  jwrsons/  She  published  *  Memoirs  of 
an  American  Lady,'  in  1808  ;  and  *  Est^ys  on  the  Supersti- 
tions of  the  Highlands  of  Scotlajid/  in  1811.  She  died  on 
7th  November,  1838. 

(Memoir  and  Correspondmce  of  Mfs,  GrmU  of  Laggan ^ 
3  vols.) 

GRAPHIS.     [LivEBWoBTS,  P.  C,  S.] 

GRAPHITE.     [Plumbago,  P.  C] 

GRAPTO'LEPIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Gitnoid  fishes,  from 
tlie  carlxoniferous  svstcm  of  Carluke.     (Agassis.) 

GRAVELOT,*HUBERT  FRANCjOiS  D*ANVILLE, 
designer  and  engraver,  was  horn  at  Paris  iu  161(1).  He  waja 
the  brother  of  D' Anvil le,  the  eminent  geographer.  When 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  Gravelot  commenced  the  study  of 
painting  under  Rcstout,  but  he  eventually  adopted  designing, 
and  established  himself  in  London  as  a  designer  and  etcher 
about  the  year  1732,  and  found  tTfnsiderable  employment:  he 
returned  however  to  Paris  in  174&,  and  obtained  consideniiblc 
reputation  there,  chiefiy  as  a  designer.  His  principl  works 
arc^the  drawings  for  the  monuments  of  kings  for  Verlue ; 
many  of  the  etchings  to  Sir  Thomas  Hmimer's  edition  of 
Shflkspere,  after  his  own  and  Hay  man  *s  designs;  also  ihos^'  for 
Theobald's  'Shakspere  *  from  his  own  designs  ;  a  brgc  print 
of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  many  onunneutaJ  designs,  executed 
in  England.  In  Paris  he  designed  the  illustrations  for  Lu- 
neau  de  Boi.«jcrmain's  Racine ;  for  the  great  edition  of  the 
works  of  VoJtaii>a  by  Pancoucke,  and  for  editions,  of  ihu 
*  Conies  Moraux  *  of  Marmontcl,  and  of  the  works  of  Boccac* 
cio,  and  of  Ariosto.     He  died  in  1773. 

(De  Fontenai,  JDictionnaire  des  Ariisles;  Verttie,  Qi/ct- 
iogjte  of  Evgravers.) 

(;REEN,  VALENTINE,  a  celebrated  English  mezzotint 
engraver,  was  born  in  Warwickshire  in  1739.  After  serving 
a  short  time  with  a  line  engraver  at  Worcester,  he  came  to 
London  in  1705,  and  turned  his  attention  to  scraping  in  me/.jw>- 
tint.  He  iicc|uired  a  great  reputation  by  his  many  prints  after 
West,  e^peciitlly  two  lurge  plates  ptdjlished  a  few  years  after 
his  arriviil  in  London,  of  the  Return  of  Reguhis  to  Carthage, 
afid  Hannibal  swearing  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans,  two  of 
West's  most  celebrated  pictures  now  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
originally  painted  for  George  III.  The  Stoning  of  St.  StephcQ 
after  West  is  one  of  Green's  masterpieces.  He  engraved  also 
many  of  the  pictures  of  the  Dtis&ddorf  Gollcty,  for  which  ho 
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was  granted  an  ciclunive  privilege  by  the  Electi>r  of  Bavam 
in  1789,  who  aftcnvards  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Hot' 
Kupfcrstichcr  (court  engraver).  lie  executed  also  several 
j^-at  i>If4te5  nf^pr  Rubens,  ineluding-  tlie  Desetnit  from  the  Cross 
at  Antwerp,  and  other  maistcT^iieccs.  He  engraved  in  all  up- 
wards of  tliree  hundred  plntes.  lie  was  elected  an  associate 
engraver  of  the  Rojul  Academy  in  1774:  he  died  in  1818, 
aged  74. 

(Bryan,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Sn- 
gravers,) 

GREENE,  ROBERT,  was  a  nallvo  of  Ipswich.  The 
date  of  his  birtli  was  |«rohably  a  ft- w  years  later  thim  1550. 
lie  was  educated  ot  St.  John's  CoIIci^d,  Cnmbridge,  where, 
in  1578,  he  took  hii  bachelor's  de|2rn*e»  nnd  his  master's  in 
1583  ;  and  he  was  incorporated  at  Dxfoixi  in  168S.  Between 
1578  and  1583  he  imveUcd  on  the  Continent,  visiting  Italy 
ufld  Spain  ;  and  it  ha?  been  asserted,  on  the  evidence  of  con- 
curring probabiliricis,  thai  at  some  lime  or  other  in  the  early 
part  of  liis  life  he  took  holy  orders.  But  his  academical  de* 
gree^  are  almost  tlie  only  facts  in  his  history  that  can  be 
ascertained  with  exactness.  From  about  1564  he  was  a  fre- 
quent writer  for  tlie  press  and  for  the  stage ;  and  from  some 
of  his  pamphlets,  whicn  raalce  a  hali-poeticat  kind  of  eonfes- 
aions  not  unlike  those  of  Hjmn,  a  few  jjarticnlars  of  his  melan- 
choly career  may  be  doubtfully  gathered.  It  thus  apneanj 
that  he  nuirrled  the  daughter  of  a  gentlenjnn  in  Lincolnshin* ; 
but  that,  after  she  had  lx>rne  a  child  to  him,  he  abandoned  her 
far  a  mistress ;  and  his  subsequent  life  seems  to  have  been  spent 
in  alternate  fits  of  reckless  debanehery  and  of  the  distrci'ses 
and  remorse  which  his  excesses  eaiised.  )n  August,  151*2,  a 
surfeit  at  a  tavern  in  London  threw  him  into  an  illness,  which 
proved  fatal.  lie  was  then  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty  :  and 
in  a  letter  which  ho  wrote  to  hia  wife  the  dm  before  his 
death,  charging  her  to  pay  a  debt  of  ten  pounds  owing  by 
him  to  his  host,  a  jjoor  shoemaker  near  Dowgate^  he  tleclared 
that,  if  this  man  imd  his  wife  had  not  succoured  him,  he  must 
have  died  in  the  street.  His  death-bed  was  attended  by  the 
shoemaker's  wife,  and  by  another  woman  who  was  the  sister 
of  a  hanged  malefactor,  and  by  \^hom  he  hjid  had  a  natural 
son.  He  expired  on  tlie  3rd  of  Septemherj  I5l)2.  Next  day 
he  was  buried  in  the  new  chorchyai'd  near  Bedlam. 

The  name  of  this  unhappy  muji  is  \ory  imixji'tant  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Englisn  dranui.  Marlowe  was  the  most 
distjngyished  of  thoi^c  poets  who  took  the  great  stejjs  which 
heralded  the  rise  of  Shakspere.  Greene  anil  Pcele  held  the 
second  rank  among  tlittte  precursors  of  tliC  golden  age  of  our 
dramatic  i>oetry.  Creene  no  where  exhibits  either  the  glow- 
ing passion  or  the  overflowing  imagination  of  Marlowe  ;  and 
his  works  are  not  only  unequal,  but  in  all  respei:'ts  irregu- 
lar and  anomalous.  Yet  they  show  much  sweetness  of  fancy ^ 
many  touthcB  of  nature  in  incident  as  well  as  in  character, 
and  a  jxjctic  spirit  which,  if  not  lofty,  is  far  nhove  the  range 
of  tlie  prosaie  or  ordinary.  He  was  a  man  of  decided  genius  ; 
and  his  jJuys  ore  valuublo  monuments  of  this  interesting 
period  in  dramatic  !iistoi*y.  None  of  the  in  were  printed  till 
after  his  death.  Five  huve  come  down  tons  that  are  cer- 
tainly his:  *The  History  of  Orhin do  Furioso,'  1594,  1599,  an 
eccentric  but  imaginatixe  and  not  uninteresting  performance  ; 

*  A  Looking-Glass  for  London  and  Enghnid,'  1594,  1598, 
1602,  U>17,  written  bv  Greene  nnd  Thonius  Lodge  jointly, 
a  dramatic  version  of  the  prophecy  of  Jonah  against  Nineveh, 
and,  amitlst  its  whinnsi cab' ties,  the  most  dramatic  of  Greene's 
works;  *Thc  Hononrable  History  of  Prior  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungav,'  1594,  1599»  1G30,  isA,  a  legendary  play,  natu- 
ral  and  poetical,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
series;  *  The  Comical  History  of  Alphonstir^,  King  of  Ar- 
ragon/  1599,  a  group  of  heroic  picture^?,  in  wirieh  the  poet 
emulates,  with  tolerabte  success,  the  swelling  vein  of  Marlowe ; 

*  The  Scottish  History  of  Jumcs  the  Fourth,*  1598,  a  most 
extravagant  yet  not  nn poetical  invention,  having  nothing  of 
history  in  it  but  the  names.  There  has  been  attributed  to 
Greene,  u[>on  very  doubtful  evidence,   the  lively  draraa  of 

*  George  n-(irecne,  the  Pinner  of  Wfikefield,'  printed  in 
1599.  It  hus  likewise  been  asserted  that  he  wrote,  or  had  a 
share  in  writing,  one  or  l>oth  of  the  plays  w!iieb  are  the  ground- 
work of  *  Henry  VI.,' Piirts  ii,  and  iii.  The  opposite  and 
sounder  opinion  h  miiinttiined,  and  the  sUite  of  the  oontro- 
vcrsy  sQi  forth,  in  Mr.  Kuight's  editions  of  Shakspere  (*  Essay 
on  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  III.*) 

*  George  a-Greene'  is  in  all  the  e<litions  of  Bodsley*s  Old 
Plays:  *  Friar  Bacon'  is  in  Mr.  Collier's  erfilion  of  that 
coUecthn.  Two  exeellcut  editions  of  Greene's  dramatic 
works,  widi  all  his  other  coun>osilions  \a  "vctft^j,  V«k\t  bc^ju  , 


rublished  by  Mr.  Dvcc,  !S  vols,  12mo.«  firrt  prfetrfj 
n   those   volnmcs   Sfr,    Dvr^   }va^   <nvrn  a  ^  i 
Greene's  Life,  with  c; 

I  ist  of  them  which  is  cf  ^  ^VIj:  T^ 
thirty-four  ]neces,  which  are  ui 
is  very  various.     In  his  gayer  In 
other  novels ;  sketches  of  society,  rhitily  in  iti  i 
walks  ;  and  miscellaneous  essay*  :  in  ^i«i  mm 
he  wrote  TAsiniings  to  dclioi    ' 
aggerated  and  romantic  com: 
of  this  last  class  are  the  tnn  ,  .  i 
Late:  or,  a  Powder  of  Ex|w   ii  im*     ^n!  ft.  j' 

I I  em  en   to  root  out   Infecriuu-i    Fi^.! 
Mourning  Garment,  gi>Tn  him  hy  \\y 
of  Love,'  1 590  ;  and  *  Greene'^  Gro 
witli  a  Million  of  Rej>cntancc,*  15: 
soon  after  his  death  by  his  fncnd  en** 
Chettle,  and   has  been  reprinted   by  bir  fc^'erton  1 
1813.     One  of  his  novels,  *  Pandosto,  the  TmrmiA  n 
otherwise  called  *  The  Hysrorie  of  Dorastas  smfn 
the  original  of  '  The  "Winter's  Talc/     It  was  fim  j 
1588,   had   reached  a   twrlfth   edition   in  17.1 
printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  '  ShakespeanVd  1 
Some  other  tracts  of  Greene  will  Ijc   ^ 
and  *  Uarleian  MLscelfany.'     AM  tl 
spcrscd  with  pieces  in  verse,  which  iv.i 
ot  them.     The  stvle  is  their  weak  iioint :  it  is  d 
close  copying   of  Lilly's  worst  -f*."fnr  ons; 
when  we  examine  the  matter,  \m  iscotfl 
descriptions,  and  sometinies  tc.  Myrtl 
yet  nowhere  in  the  tedious  atv 
any  reason  for  saying  more  of  <               ^  ,  , 
than  that  thfey  arc  mdiffbrcnt  works  wnttcn  by  i  i 
genius. 

GllEGO'RIO,   ROSATIIO,  bom  in   1753:  W< 
at  Palermo,  became  a  priest,  and  was  made  u  c 
cathedral  of  that  city.     He  made  himself  \iaown  bf  I 
rical  and  Kntiqtiarian  learning,  which  he  opfilied  i 
illustrate  the  nistory  of  his  native  en 
appointed  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  nisi^eci    mv    ui 
Maltese    adventurer   Vella,   who    had    forgei 
Arabic  iliplomatie  code  of  the  [M:riud  "*  f^"* 
nion  in  Sicily,  und  had  succeeded  in 
leaniirig,  among  others  the  Prelate  - 
patronisMi'd  him.     Grcgorio  having  i% 
imjiostur^i,  applied  himself  to  the  stml 
be  able  to  sift  the  whole  matter;   and' the  fe^uljj 
became  convinced,  and   convinced  others,  of 
which  was  afterwards  eleai'ly  exjKised  by  tie  tn 
of  Vienna,  in  a  journey  which  he  nirwle  to  SiahnJ 
An   account   of  tliis   curious   a  .  -j^j^ 

Fundgmbi'n   des  Orients.*     In  i 

collection  of  Arabic  historical  wtjrKs  nun  uih  umnii* 
the  history  of  Sicily  :  *  Kerum  Arabicafuw  qtttd  I 
Sicniam  spectant  anijJa  CoUectio/  1  vol.  folio,  i 
dicated  to  Kinof  Ferdinand.     Jt  contains,  L^*? 
tory  of  Sicily  ;    ii,  an  anonMnoui  '  rin 
a  MS.  in  the* Library  of  the  Um\ ' 
boddin's  *  History  of  Sicily  ;'    4 
Annals  which  relate  to  the'nisrtory  oi 
^Chronological  Series  of  the  Dynastic 
Fatimites  who  ruled  over  Sicily  ;'  6. 
the  Rulers  of  Sicily  during  the  Saract 
Bcription  of  Sicily  from  Eclrisi'g  (" 
of  several  Inscriptions  in  the  Co; 
9^  *  A  Dissertation  on  the  ( '  ' 
Arabs;'  10,  *  A  Sketch  of  : 
same  period;*  11,  'BiogmpuHiu  :>r.M't.^"<  .i  -  -i^ 
natives  of  Sicily,'     The  Arabic  text  of  the  origtwl 
works  and  documents  is  given  vi^'*  t»  f-itTn  %t'f>lon,  W 
are  appf?nded  copious  notes  by  i.  -  , 

cal  works  had  l»een  previously  _       ujo,  * 

*  Bihiiothecallistorica  Regni  Sir  u  « roj 

and  incorrect  state,  awing  to  Ca  :  of 

Arabic.     Having  thus  illustrated  the  ^iiniWMvicii 
gorlo  undertook  to  illustrate  also  that  of  the  AT»p)B**', 
in  Sicily,  thus  affording  a  continuation  to  Cantfo'*  w 
quoted,  which  extended  through  the  Norman  in^t 
periods:  *  Bibliotlieca Seriptonim qui  ''  ^^'''  a 

Aragonum  Imjwrio  retulerc.    Earn  ut  i  u  »i  ^^ 


\)l 


Ills 


ricam  Bibliothecam  Carusii  instnixtt,  anornavu,  atiH* 


f^ 


Hosarins  Gregorio.  S.  Panonnitawaj  Ecdests  CtoW* 
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•11  piibHci  8icu!i  Professor/  9  vob.  folio,  1791-2. 

lion  contnina  the  *  Historin  SicuU*  of  B,  de  Neo- 

tai  Anonymoui  WTCOUiit  of  tho  famous  coospiracy  of 

writU'n  in  the  Tcniacular  Sicilian  dialect ;  a  nam* 

ike^ifte  in  the  Sicilian  dialect*  of  tl»e  arrival  at  Catauin 

Jaymc  of  Aragon  ;  tho  '  llUtoria  Sicula  ab  a.  l:iS2 

'  of  8n<K*ialc,  and  it*  cootinuution  to  the  yeer  IS61 ,  by 

}l  Flatiensis,  an  anonymous  history  of  Sicily  from  1337 

ittrn  in  Sicilian  ;  the  c  hroniclc  of  Simone  di  Leii- 

other  chronirles  ;    liesides  an  ainjile  collection  of 

documents  of  the  Aragonew   period,  illiistrutiniff 

id  ctiptom*  of  that  asc.     In  ITM  Gre^forio  pub- 

Tntro<luzionf?  alio  Studio  dul  Drittu  Pubblico  Sici- 

ich  be  examines  the  source*  of  the  law  of  Sicily^ 

constitutions  of  the  Nonnan?^  Suabian?,  and  Ara^o- 

*consuc'tiidine*'of  8icily,  and  I  ho  pro|)er  method  for 

ind  expounding  the  same.    In  1806  he  published  the 

le  of  nU  ^  Considcraziorii  sulla  Storia  di  Sicilia  dai 

Normjmni  sinoai  presenli/  a  work  which  waaaflonranls 

to  six  volumes,  the  last  two  btang*  ptdiliahed  after 

's  death,  and  which  lupplies  an  excellent  eonimcn- 

the  history  of  Sicily.    Ho  also  wrote  *  Disconsi  intomo 

<li  Sieiliii/  wiiich  hnve  lM>en    likewise   puhliihed 

death  ^  and  in  which  he  discards  the  fiibulouji  storiea 

who  c'laifiied    for  Sicily  a  remote  civilization    and 

hare  of  Ph(tnic!Qn  or  Asiatic  orio:in,  anterior  to  Greek 

i/iitlon.      Ciregorio  nssumed  to  prove  that  the  eariiett 

ky*   in  Sicily  came   from  the  West^   and  not  from  the 

;6^i>m  Iberift^  Ltjjtiria,  and  I^atitim,  and  not  from  Syria. 

ino  fillcfl  scvend  offices  under  the  government.     lie 

le  revigope  or  book  censor,  jiidpe  of  the  Ecclesiastical 

and  Re<rio  Economo  Ecelesiastieo,  or  auditor  of  church 

_  - . .     But  his  emolument*  continneii  to  be  scanty  until  a 

'time  before  his  death,  when  he  was  jjit«cnted  to  the 

r  of  Santa  Maria  di  lioccadiu.     lie  died  in  14^0!^,     He 

If  Hie  writers  who  have  done  most  for  ehicidxiMng  the 

''of  Sicily  ;  he  was  one  of  those  single-minded  studious 

Srbo  are  to  be  met  here  and  there  umidst  tlie  vortex  of 

lititan  and  Sicilian  dissipation  and  sensuality,  and  who 

I  it  were  in  a  world  of  their  own^  retaining  a  kind  of 

^Yt  BirapHcity  which  contrast!  strangely  with  everything^ 

^  them. 

fei,  Prospetto  Mia  Storia  letterariu  di  Sicilia  nd  Secoh 
'//.,  Palermo,  1824-27  ) 

tEGORY,    OLINTHU8    GILBERT,   wes  born    at 

IJ,  a  small    vilJflge  3n  Huntingtlonshire,  January  29th, 

of  humble  but  resjj«H"tahle  iiarents.     At  an  early  a^fo  he 

^ced   under  the  care  of  tlie  celebrated  mathematician 

Kkhard  Weston,  who  was  a  contributor  to  the  *  Ladies* 

f/    and    other  mathematical    piibiitationa   of   his  day. 

pf  his  superiutendence  Mr.   Gregory  made    much  pro- 

Jn   I.;.  .<,.  n,.r    fy^  at  tlie  early  age  of  nineteen,  arid  not 

^'-  Ltiol,  he  published  hii  '  Lesaona,  AstronO' 

^    _  1  _  ,  .iftil.'     Snortly  afterwards  he  prepared  an 

prit  treatise  on  tlic  *  Use  of  the  Slidinf*-  Rule,'  which  he 
|h*>d  to  Dr.    Ilutton,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  at  the 
'  Aca<lemy,  Wooilwich.     Thi*  treatiije  however 

-  rhed,  though  it  contained  many  valuable  and 

M  ji]jpliciitions  of  the  instrument,  uaei'ul  for  practi<al 
Ifes.  The  writer  of  this  notice  wtis  indulged  with  a 
I  of  the  manuscript  a  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of 
ftinguishod  auihor.  This  woi*k  was  the  means  of  o|K*n- 
^orrcsjiondcncc  between  Mr.  Gregory  and  Dr.  Hutton, 
f*Hpened  into  mutual  friendship,  and  terminated  only  by 
f  In  1796,  Mr.  Gregory  nnnovetl  to  Cumbridgc  lo 
S^e  editor  of  a  provincial  newspajier :  he  sotm  however 
fciihcd  the  sub-editorship,  and  resolved  to  open  a  !x>ok- 
b  ihop^  at  the  same  time  announcing  his  intention  to  give 
Won  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  resolving  to 
^  that  Tirofession  aione  which  should  prove  the  more 
fve.  The  encouragement  he  met  witii  as  a  preceptor 
ly  induced  him  to  dispose  of  his  books,  and  to  devote 
lolc  attention  to  the  ocrnpation  of  a  nmthematical  in* 
Ills  correspondence  with  the  ^  Ladies*  Diary'  com- 
whilst  he  rtsided  at  Yaxley,  in  the  year  1794,  and  he 
id  to  write  tor  that  useful  [wriodical  during  his  stay  at 
idgc.  In  1800  he  published  his  '  Trctilise  on  Astro- 
wbi^-h  he  dedicated  to  his  friend  nntd  patron  Dr. 
This  work  broi^rht  him  into  much  notice,  and  in 
it  \Syy2y  the  Stationers'  Comp^iny  appointed  him  etlitor 
Gentleuwin*s  Diar\'/  and  another  ol  their  annual  pub- 
AlKJUt  the  same  jycriod  he  wtb  apjjointed  editor  of 
tAlogia,*  and  soon    after,  through  the  iniueuc©  of 


Dr.  Hut  ton,  he  was  appointetl  a  mathematical  master  in  the 
Royal  Military  Acadrmy.  In  thi^s  siluation  he  i-oao  through 
the  various  gradations  of  office,  and  on  the  resignatioa  of  Dr. 
Ilutton  ho  filled  the  professor**  chair  witli  tho  highest  repu- 
tation, until  obliged,  thmugh  indisposition  brought  on  by 
intense  apjilicatiou  to  study,  to  resign  it  in  June,  1^38,  The 
following  u  a  list  of  his  published  works  :  — 17y3,  Lessons, 
Astronomical  and  Philos^jphioalt  1  vol.;  1801,  Treatise  on 
Astronomy,  1  vol.;  1802,  appointed  editor  of  the  Gen^le- 
man*s  Diiiry  ;  1»06,  Treatise  on  Mechanic?,  3  vols. ;  Ih*)!, 
Translation  of  Uatiy's  Natural  PhiioM>phy,  2  vols.  ;  l«Ub, 
PantaJogia^  of  which  he  was  the  peneml  editor,  and  the  con- 
tributor of  about  onc-half,  12  vols.;  1810,  Third  volume  of 
Dr.  IIutton*i  Course  of  Mathematies,  of  which  ho  composed 
about  onc-hulf :  he  afterwards  edited  an  edition  of  the  whole 
thrt*e  volume*  of  the  Course;  also,  Letters  on  the  Evidence 
Christianity,  2  vols.;  1815,  Tracts  on  the  Trigonometric 
Survey;  18U3,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  I  voL  , 
also,  l^isbcrtation  on  Weights  and  Measures;  1817,  Actt)unt 
of  his  Pendulum  Ex^x^riments  and  Astronomical  Observations 
made  at  Shetland  :  this  appeai-cd  in  the  Philosophical  Maga» 
7ine  ;  1818,  fl|)pointcd  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Diary,  and  general 
f^uperintendent  of  the  Stationers'  Company*!  Almanacs ;  18'25, 
Matliematics  for  Practical  Men,  1  vol, ;  1839,  Addreas  to  the 
Gentlemen  Cadets  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy »  on  re- 
signing the  clrnir  of  3IathLmutics ;  1840,  Hints  to  Mathema- 
tical Teachers,  I  yoL  ;  and  Tables  to  be  used  willt  tl;e  Nau- 
tical Abuanac, 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  excellent  treatise  on 
Mechanics,  the  University  of  Aberdeen  confened  on  him  the 
title  of  LL-D.,  but  the  work  by  which  Dr.  Gregory  is  beat 
known  i^t  bis  *  Evidences  of  Christianity/  which  huts  had  an 
cxteiisive  «ale.  Dr.  Gregory  had  tlie  honour  of  U^ing  u 
memlier  of  almost  all  the  leanied  societiei  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent,  Dnd  was  one  of  tlic  twelve  gentlemen  who 
founded  the  Rq^al  Asti-onomical  Society,  of  which  be  was  for 
some  lime  the  secretary.  His  connexion  with  the  Ladies*  and 
Gentleman's  Diaries  hrought  him  into  ctjnimu mention  with 
young  stmlents  who  were  desirous  of  distin|iui*li»N"^  (in  itifielvcs 
in  tlie  exact  sciences,  and  the  period  of  hi,s  Icncc 

oftho^e  vahiuble  works  will  be  long  remcni'  hut  in 

which  every  meritorious  contributor  found  ii   friend  in  the 
editor. 

In  1823  Dr.  Gregory  was  employed  at  Woolwich  in  makin 
exf^ieriments  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound.  For  tlitl 
purjiose  he  caused  mortars,  gun^,  and  muskets  to  be  fired  at 
various  distances  from  the  observer;  and  hts  ccmclu£.]oii  was 
that  the  velocity  of  sound,  when  not  attccied  by  tlic  wind,  is 
1100  feet  per  second,  when  the  temj^icrature  of  the  air  is 
expressed  by  33*  (Fahr.)  ;  a  result  which  agrees  nearly  witli 
the  resulii  of  ejiperimcnts  made  at  the  satne  time  on  the 
continent. 

Dr.  Gregury^d  pleanng  manners  were  completely  in  accord- 
ance with  what  mtglit  have  been  expected  from  the  pre- 
ceding remarks :  all  ho  did  .  and  said  was  dictated  by 
benevolence  of  feeling,  and  he  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
charity.  As  a  Christian,  he  was  moral  and  devout,  and  as  a 
F^chohir  he  merited  and  obtained  the  consideration  of  the  first 
iiiathcmaticians  of  tho  day  ;  his  great  zeal  in  his  vociition,  hts 
[larciital  kiiutness,  bis  earnest  and  impressive  arlmonitioDS,  bis 
entertaining,  improving,  and  philosophical  conversation,  and 
his  ever* readiness  to  assist,  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
nmny.  lie  took  a  warm  interest  in  tlie  cultivation  of  mathe- 
niatit'P,  to  which  lie  inay  be  said  to  have  devoted,  with  tlie 
most  indefatignble  perseverance,  nearly  tlie  whole  of  his 
valuable  lite.  He  die<l  on  Tuesday  the  2nd  of  Eebniary, 
1841,  univer?aliy  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  at  his  resi- 
dence on  Woolwich  Common,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 

GRENADIERS  arc  the  tallest  and  strongest  men  of  a 
battalion  ;  they  are  embodied  in  one  comjiany,  which  is  dis- 
poseil  at  the  h*:ad  of  the  ImttaliotJ  when  in  column,  and  on  the 
right  flank  when  in  line. 

In  France,  as  early  as  the  yew  1667,  four  men,  apixsinted 
during  a  siege  to  tlirow  grenades  into  the  covered  v  ay  of  a 
fijrtn^as,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  an  assimlt,  were  distributed  in 
i^acb  comj^any  of  that  which  was  called  the  king^s  regiment 
(irifiiniry)  ;  and  three  yearu  afterwards  these  men  were 
fonned  into  a  separate  comi>any :  substquently  every  regi- 
ment in  the  French  service  had  a  company  or  two  com- 
jmnies  of  grenadier*:,  and  the  regiment  of  guards  had  three: 
they  ^vcre  considered  m  the  elite  of  the  soldiery,  being  men  of 
tried  8teadine»  and  valour.  In  1676,  the  king  of  France 
instituted  a  company  of  cavalry  designated  horse-grdoadieA, 
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cot  down  obstacles  in  order  to  enable  the  troops  to  rush  on 
the  enemy. 

The  men  in  the  first  of  the  three  regiments  of  foot-guards 
are  now  designated  *  Grenadier  Guards/  and  the  Scots  Greys 
constitute  a  regiment  of  horse-grenadiers ;  in  both  of  those 
regiments  a  high  bear-skin  cap  is  worn :  but  the  men  forming 
the  grenadier  companies  of  reeimcnts  of  the  line  wear  the 
same  kind  of  caps,  and,  except  slight  peculiarities  in  the  orna- 
ments of  the  coat  and  hat,  they  are  clothed  and  armed  like 
other  infantry  soldiers. 

GREUZE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  celebrated  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  Toumus  in  Burgundy  in  1726.  He  was 
first  instructed  by  Landon  at  Lyon  ;  he  studied  also  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  and  later  at  Rome.  Nearly  idl 
Greuze*s  pictures  are  illustrations  of  the  affections  or  domestic 
duties,  their  observance  or  violation  :  he  painted  but  one  his- 
torical piece — Sevcrus  reprimanding  his  Son  Caracalla: 
portraits  ho  painted  frequently.  Grcuze  is  unique  in  the 
French  school,  and  he  is  sometimes  termed  the  Lachausde  of 
Fainting,  and  also  less  appropriately,  the  French  Hogarth. 
He  was  fond  of  exciting  and  pathetic  scenes ;  the  following 
are  some  of  his  most  cclebratea  pictures : — a  Father  explain- 
ing the  Bible  to  his  Family ;  the  Blind  Man  cheated  ;  the 
Good  Mother ;  the  Paralytic  Father ;  the  Unnatural  Father ; 
the  Village  Bride ;  the  Huntsman's  Return ;  the  Broken 
Pitcher ;  the  Little  Giri  and  the  Dog,  *  La  Petite  Fille  au 
Chicn,*  by  some  considered  his  best  picture ;  TEnfant  au 
Capucin  ;  la  Dame  de  Charitd ;  le  Gilteau  des  Rois  ;  la  Fille 
Honteusc ;  la  Bonne  Education  ;  la  Paix  du  Menage ;  la 
Pridrc  k  TAmour;  le  Fils  Puni,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  have 
been  engraved,  and  many  by  J.  J.  Flipart  and  the  elder 
Massard ;  la  Petite  Fillu  au  Chicn,  has  been  engraved  by 
Ch.  Porporati. 

Greuze  was  long  an  associate  or  agrdd  of  the  French 
academy  of  painting,  but  as  he  was  placed  in  the  class  of 
genre  (du  genre  has)  painters,  when  he  was  elected  a  member, 
he  considered  it  an  indignity,  and  he  retired  altogether  from 
the  academy.  He  died  March  21,  1805.  In  some  earlier 
catalogues  of  the  Louvre  Gallery  his  birth  and  death  are  er- 
roneously given  as  in  1734  and  1807  resi)ectively ;  errors 
which  have  in  consequence  found  a  place  in  other  works, 
as  in  Waagen*s  *  Kunstwerke,*  &c.  in  Paris,  but  they  have 
been  corrected  in  later  editions  of  the  catalogue. 

There  are  six  pictures  by  Grcuze  in  the  Louvre — the 
Broken  Pitcher ;  two  companion  pieces  representing  the  de- 
parture from  home  and  the  return  of  a  prodigal  or  dissipated 
son,  entitled  in  the  catalogue,  Le  Depart  and  Le  Retour ;  the 
former  has  boon  sometimes   misnamed   the  Father's  Curse, 


vile,  knighted  in  1597,  sat  repeatedly  for  his  i 
in  parliament,  and  continued  to  receive  tokeiu 
favour  till  the  queen's  death.  King  James  wa 
disposed,  bestowing  on  him  Warwick  Castle  ( 
paired  at  a  large  expense)  ;  but  he  is  said  to  h 
with  Secretary  Cecil,  and  did  not  obtain  any 
ment  till  after  that  minister's  death.  In  161 5  hie 
under- treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  exche^j 
1620  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  t 
Brooke  of  Beauchamp  Court.  Next  year,  resii 
in  exchequer,  he  became  a  lord  of  the  bed-chi 
afterwards  he  founded  a  history  lecture  in  the 
Cambridge,  endowing  it  with  a  hundred  pounds 
the  dOth  of  SeptemW,  1628,  being  in  his  mai 
bom,  he  had  an  altercation  with  an  old  ser\i; 
irritated  by  what  passed,  stabbed  him  mortally 
and  then  destroyea  himself.  Lord  Brooke  was 
Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  under  a  monument  \ 
himself  erected,  with  this  inscription — *  Fulke 
vant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  King  Jam 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Trophaeura  Peccati.'  I 
married. 

Three  volumes  of  his  writings  were  printed  al 
1,  *  Certain  Learned  and  Elegant  Workes  c 
Honorable  Fulke  Lord  Brooke,  written  in  h 
familiar  exercise  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,'  1631 
This  volume  contains  three  didacUc  poems  (J 
Human  Learning,  An  Inquisition  upon  Fame 
A  Treatise  of  Warres),  two  tragedies  on  the  nx 
(Alaham  and  Mustapha),  Cselica  (being  a  co 
hundred  and  nine  small  poems,  called  scmucU 
answering  to  the  name),  and  two  prose  letters,  < 
is  really  a  long  moral  essay.  2,  *  The  Life  of  t 
Sir  Philip  Sidney :  with  the  True  Interest  of  ] 
tlien  stood  in  relation  to  all  Foreign  Princes,'  tS 
12mo.  3,  *  The  Remains  of  Sir  Fulke  ( 
Brooke,  being  poems  of  Monarchy  and  Rcligi 
fore  published,'  1670,  8vo.  All  known  copies  ( 
of  lo33  want  the  first  twenty-two  pages ;  an< 
conjectured  that  these  contains!  the  *  Treatise 
and  were  cancelled  as  objectionable,  probsiblv 
Laud.  Short  specimens  of  his  poetry  are  select 
bell  and  Ellis ;  his  didactic  poems  are  given  at 
Southey's  *  Select  Work«  of  the  British  Poets,'  1 
*  Life  of  Sidney  *  was  reprinted  by  Sir  Egerton 

Lord  Brooke  was  alike  proud  of  being  Sidnt! 
of  being  the  patron  of  Camden,  Davenant,  and 
letters.     His  own  literary  &me,  in  modem  time 
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ty  of  lati^agc,  caused  |)arrly  by  an  anxious 
;'  after  conciseness,  partly  by  wan  I  of  mastery  over  the 
ma  of  verso,  and  partly  pcrhajts  by  indistinctness  in 
^tlfce  conceptions  wiiieli  flowed  in  with  such  variety 
Ufion  ni$  active  and  searching  intellect.  Soutlicy 
for  caUing'  Lord  Brooke  the  most  difficidt  of 
i,  but  equally  good  reason  for  recalling  attention  to 
C^  poems. 

Y,  CHARLES,  second  EARL  GREY,  was  bom 
ISIth,  17G4,  at  Fallowden,  near  Alnwick,  in  Northnm- 
lit*  family  was  ennoblr>d  in  tlie  rvijni  uf  Edward 
ltK  the  peera^  became  extinct,  the  family 
nine  generation?^  been  of  consideration.  In 
ics  Grey,  the  father  of  the  secontl  earl,  was 
peerape  for  his  military  services,  with  the  title 
\y  dc  Howick,  and  in  1806  he  was  created  Earl 
iod  in  NovemlxT,  1S07,  in  his  scventy^ninthyeAr, 
rry  yaa  sent  to  Eton,  and  before  he  had  attained 
ith  year  ho  proeeedcd  to  CinnbriJpe,  whcr*^  he 
iaImhi!  two  years  J  mirl  then  passed  over  to  the  Con- 
the  tour  of  Fnmce,  Spain ,  and  Italy,  which 
"Ut  two  years. 

irlTamentary  career  begnn  in  17SG,  when  he 
member  lor  the  coiinly  of  Xorthumbcrland. 
himself  to  the  [larty  and  Ml  more  to  the  peraon 
In  these  days  it  will  [XTlmps  be  considered 
that  his  maiden  sporcK  in  tiic  Uousc  of  Commons 
was  in  opposition  to  Mr.   Pitt's  commercial  treaty 
He  contendc*!  ibat  its  tendency  would  be  to 
I  from  tfie  old  and  faithful  allies  with  whom 
til  u^aociuted  in  checking  the  long'-chen&hed  hostility 
totrardj  this  country  ;    that  tlie  aim  of  France  uas 
ize  the  trade  witii  the  recently  revolutionized  Amc- 
with  a  view  to  tiic  increase  of  her  naval  power ; 
thh  wa*  an  excei>tion  to  bo  made  to  the  ^enend 
entering  into  eoinmercial  treaties  with  other  nations. 
,  at  thf  age  of  only  twenty-four,  he  was  selected  as 
I  -ers  to  conduct  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings; 

-ring  year  he  took  a  prominent  jmrt  in  the 

ris  on  the  Rcgrncy  Kill.     Notwitbstandinis  his  yooth 
•hort  time  that  he  had  been  in  parliament^  he  had 
■  a  position  of  considerable  erainenee,  and  a 
f  i5«  sjicakcr,  at  a  time  when  Fox,  Burke,  and 

»  :  the  heirjht  of  their  fame  as  orators, 

scenes  of  the  French  revolution,   and  «tiJl 

process  of  that  event,  exercised  for  many 

'  iL^  influence  over  both  the  forei^  and  do- 

i  England.     The  Whigs  were  agiiatcfl  by  dif* 

*  of  opinion,  which  destroyed  pixrlY  ties   and   even 

IP  private  frienrJships.     Fox  andt   jfr.  Grey  were  the 

Of  Uie   small  but  able  party  which  constituted  the 

on  during  the  first  period  of  the  French  rcTolulitjnary 

ilieir  object  was,  first  to  [ircvcnt  the  war,  and  after  it 

Imenced  their  earnest  desire  was  to  hrinp:  it  to  a  close. 

iSrrt  acts  of  the   French  revolution  were  favourable  to 

liberty  ;  and  tht^  apsociation  called  llm  Society  of  the 

I  of  ibe  People,  which  was  formed  in  England  early  in 

'  ^itii  I  ho  object  of  obtaining^  a  reform  in  parliament, 

ied  by  til e  more  liberal  men  of  the  Whig  party,  aiid 

^  was  one  of  the  founder:^  and  most  active  members 

lociety.     On  April  30,  1792,  at  the  recjuost  of  the 

be  gave  notice  of  a  motion  f*jr  the  following:  session 

kibject  of  parliamt'ntary  reform.     The  motion  was  to 

tt  that  *  the  evils  which  threatened  the  constitution 

hjy  be  corrected  by  timely  and  temperate  reform/ 

the  motion  could  be  brought  forward  in  1793,  tlie 

^  parties   had   undergone  considerable  change.     The 

I    at  least  lite  more  timid  amongst  them,  had  become 

s,  and  a  section  of  them  under  the  Duke  of  Portland 

•eparing  already  for  the  coalition  with  Mr.  Filt,  which 

IcKJJc  place  in  1794.     Fox  not  only  vvithheld  lus  name 

^    *'     :  rv  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,   but  privately 

\  10  check  its  procecdiuiis  ;  and  it  had  become 

It   .-J  .-Ljj^iiiatize  men  of  liberal  principles  as  Jacobins 

fellers,  if  not  atheists.     The  temptation  to  temporise 

10  question  of  reform  was  great,  hut  Mr*  Grey  rose 

it.     On  the  6tb  of  May,  1793,  he  presented  a  petition 

le  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  which  elabo- 

EJcposed  the  defects  and  evils  of  the  cicisting  system 

lianientary  representation,  and  in  a   striking  speech, 

ch  however  tie  did  not  put  fortli  any  plan,   he  dc- 

1   a  recurrence  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

M  appear  from  the  replies  of  ihosc  whg  spoke  against 
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tlie  motion,  that  Mr.  Groy  was  ready  to  Adopt  tmiTeraarfiaf^ 
frage,  though  in  tlie  alistract  he  disapproved  of  it*  rallier  than 
that  the  existiusr  tiefccts  iii  the  r«'presonlation  should  remain 
uncorrected*  The  motion  was  lost  by  282  to  41.  On  the  25j!i 
of  May  an  address  was  moved  in  support  of  a  proclamation 
whi(h  the  govenimcnt  had  issued  agamst  seditious  writing?, 
when  Mr,  Grey  assailed  the  minister  and  read  the  resolutions 
in  favour  of  reform,  which  Mr.  Pitt,  with  Car tw right  and 
Hornc  Tooke»  had  agreed  to  ten  years  before  at  the  Thatched 
Ilotise  Tavern. 

For  muny  yean,  especially  during  the  panic  which  existed  in 
iliii  country  respecting  *  French  principles,' and  in  the  midpt  of 
the  extravagance  in  the  public  expenditure  occasioned  by  the 
war,  it  was  an  arduous  if  not  a  thanklcsn  task  whicli  'j.n  earnest 
lover  of  constitutional  rights  like  Mr.  Grey  was  called  upon  by 
his  sense  of  duty  to  discharge.  The  country  was  fref(oenily  hi 
a  critical  statt? ;  the  minister  was  supported  by  ovcrwhelmini^ 
majorities;  and  events  perhaps  occasionally  wammtcd  Ihe 
executive  in  adopting  bold  and  vigorous  steps  which  were  not 
preci'sely  constitutional,  Mr.  Greys  onjwisltion  to  the  mea- 
sures ol  the  minister  was  at  the  time  truitless ;  hot  the  vigi- 
lance  of  the  small  band  of  which  he  was  the  most  active 
loaiier  probably  ore  served  tlie  country  from  more  daring 
inroads  upon  its  liberties.  In  1794  Mr.  Grey  endeavoured, 
tliough  mi^uccessfully,  to  obtain  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  government  in  bringing  foreign  troops  into  England  with- 
out ihe  consent  of  Parliament ;  and  he  was  most  rndous  in 
opposing  the  suspension  of  the  tiabeas  Corpus  Act,  which  the 
government  passed  through  all  its  stages  up  to  the  third  read- 
ing in  one  day.  In  17u5  he  oppor*>d  with  eoual  vigour  a  hill 
which  was  calculated  to  limit  if  not  to  prohibit  the  holding  of 
public  meetings.  On  the  10th  of  March,  179(J,  he  moved  for 
a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  which  !ic  animad- 
\Trled  ou  tlic  enormous  expenditure,  the  large  advances  made 
by  the  Bank,  and  the  application  of  money  to  purj>osei  difter- 
ent  frotii  those  for  which  it  had  been  voted  by  Parliament.  On 
the  6lh  of  May  he  brought  forward  a  charge  of  misapplication 
of  public  money,  in  which  fake  accounts  had  been  made  to 
conceal  ihc  malversation.  In  December  he  exposed  another 
instance  of  the  unconsititutional  apf»ropriation  of  the  public 
money,  in  which  1/200, OOt)/,  had  been  advanced  by  the  mini- 
ster to  the  Emi>eror  of  Germbny  without  the  ctinsent  of  ibo 
House  of  Commons,  though  Parliament  was  then  fitting.  In 
17Q7  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  focrecy  ajipointed  to  in- 
ouirc  into  the  ciR-umbtances  connected  with  the  slOT>j\;ige  of 
the  Bank,  and  he  dissented  from  the  rejjort  which  tliat  com- 
mittee  made.  In  May  he  arraigned  the  minister  for  his  con- 
duct respecting  the  advances  made  to  the  government  by  the 
Biiukj  and  accused  him  of  having  deluded  the  country  by  iJoaats 
of  pro'^pcrity  at  a  time  when  the  Bank  was  on  the  verge  of  in- 
solvency. On  the  26th  of  the  same  mouth  he  again  brou*?ht 
forwarcfa  motion  for  Parliamentary  reform  ;  and  proposed  tliat 
1 13  members  ghould  be  returned  by  the  counties,  each  for  one 
division,  and  that  the  franchise  should  be  extended ^from  free- 
holders to  leaseholders  and  copyholders.  The  remaining  400 
members  were  to  be  returned  by  household  sutfrage,  and  the 
elections  were  to  lake  place  on  one  and  the  same  dny.  He 
intimated  that  if  such  a  measure  of  reform  were  carried,  he 
would,  but  not  otherwise,  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliament 
to  three  years.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  intimated  the 
likelihood  of  his  not  again  taking  part  in  the  business  of  llic 
Uou«e  if  bis  motion  was  rejected.  On  a  division  it  was  lost 
by  256  to  93  ;  ami  it  was  not  until  1799  that  he  again  made 
Ins  apiM?araucc  in  the  Ilfuise  as  a  speaker,  for  the  purj>ose  of 
ojipoaing  tlie  fii*i>t  propositions  that  were  made  for  the  union 
with  Ireland,  He  was  opfvoscd  throughout  to  this  measure, 
but  submitted  a  plan  for  securing  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  niciiil>ers  by  abolishing  forty  rotten  lioroughsni  Ireland  ; 
and  he  pr*>po5cd'  that  the  addition  of  Irish  members  should 
not  increase  the  numbers  of  tlie  House  of  Commons. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt»  in  1806,  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
Whig  ministry  under  Lord  Grenville.  Mr.  Grey,  now  become 
Lord  Howicfc  by  his  father's  elevation,  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Fox  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
OfHce.  On  the  death  of  Fox  in  Septeml>er,  the  office  which  he 
Imd  held  was  filled  liy  Lord  Howick,  who  met  Pariiament  in 
Dccemljor  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  and  Lord 
(mniville  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  Wht^  party.  The 
cabinet  was  broken  up  in  March,  1S07  ;  but  during  its  brief 
existence  Lord  Howick  had  carried  through  the  Ilonsc  of 
Commons  the  Act  for  llie  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trnde. 

In  November,  IS07,  on  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  Lonl 
Ilowiek  became  Earl   Grey,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of 
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hit  public  life  had  be<m  spent  in'tiie  Houfeof  Commons. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  and  Lord  Grenville  were  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  One  of  his  first  acts  as  a  peer 
was  to  protest  against  the  attadc  upon  Copenhagen  in  the 
previous  year. 

In  1809  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  were  invited  by  Mr. 
Perceval  to  join  his  administration,  whidi  had  been  just 
weakened  bv  the  retu^ment  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  but  the  oflbr  was  at  once  declined.  On  the  Prince  of 
Wues  being  appointed  regent,  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville 
prepared,  at  hb  request,  the  answer  to  be  returned  to  the 
addresses  of  parliament :  but  the  prince,  in  the  end.  did  not 
make  use  of  it.  Earlv  m  1812  the  regent  addressed  a  letter 
to  Ae  Duke  of  York  which  he  was  authorised  to  communi- 
cate to  the  above  two  noUe  lords,  in  which  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  'some  of  those  persons  with  whom  the  eany  halnts 
of  his  public  life  were  formed  would  strengthen  his  httids  and 
constitute  part  of  his  ffovemment'  But  as  neither  Lord 
Grey  nor  Lord  Grenville  could  join  the  existing  administra- 
tion without  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
prince's  wish  was  not  complied  with.  Again,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  fresh  n^;otiations  were  set  on  foot  The 
regent  wished  the  cabinet  to  be  composed  of  Lords  Welles- 
ley,  Moira,  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  terms  ofood 
to  Lords  Grejr  and  Grenville  were  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  nominate  four  out  of  twdve,  or  five,  if  the  cabinet 
were  composed  of  thirteen  ministers.  On  the  ground  that 
an  administration  formed  on  this  prindple  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  prosecution  of  any  imLform  course  of  policy, 
these  conditions  were  not  accepted.  Lord  Moira  was  then 
empowered  to  treat  with  ^e  two  noble  lords  unconditbn- 
ally ;  but  the  negotiations  were  broken  off  in  consequence 
of  Lord  Moira  not  being  authorised  to  make  the  power  of 
removing  the  great  officers  of  the  household  a  part  of  the 
arrangement.  Something  having  occurred  whicn  mduced 
Earl  GrcjT  to  believe  that  he  was  personally  obnoxious  to  the 
regent,  his  lordship  expressed  his  willingness  for  his  friends 
to  take  office  witnout  him,  and  promisied  tiiem  his  cordial 
support  in  parliament.  The  negotiations  eventually  termi- 
nated in  the  formation  of  the  Liverpool  administration. 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  fixmi  Elba,  in  1816,  Earl  Gre^ 
was  averse  to  hastily  plungping  into  another  war,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  and  Lord  Grenville  took  opposite  views.  Earl 
Grcv's  character  as  a  constitutional  statesman  never  shone 
brighter  than  during  the  period  of  discontent  and  distress 
which  the  country  exijerienced  in  the  first  few  years  after  the 
peace.  Force  and  terror  appeared  to  be  the  main  reli- 
ance of  the  government,  but  as  Earl  Grey  had  opposed 
this  system  when  fear  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  French 
revolution  had  led  the  minister  to  resort  to  it,  so  was  he  now 
equally  desirous  of  showing  that  tlic  l)est  way  of  defending 
the  constitution  was  to  conciliate  the  afiection  and  esteem  of 
the  people,  and  he  urged  that  the  natural  mode  of  removing 
the  discontent  of  the  country  was  to  remove  its  causes.  He 
therefore  condemned  the  measures  of  coercion  adopted  by  the 
government.  lie  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  government  respecting  what  has  been  called  the  *  Man- 
chester massacre/  and  though  the  motion  was  rejected  by  34 
to  155,  two  members  of  the  royd  family,  the  Dukes  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  votod  with  tiie  mmority.  lie  was  strongly  o])- 
jx)sed  to  the  punishment  of  transportation  for  seditious  libel, 
from  its  liability  to  become  a  dangerous  means  of  persecution 
and  proscription.  Earl  Grey  took  an  active  part  in  the  trial 
of  Queen  Caroline,  and  in  opposing  the  Bill  of  Puins  and 
Penalties  which  had  been  brought  in  against  her.  The  Act 
I'or  the  Enuiucipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  was 
passed  in  1829,  realized  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  political 
life.  He  gave  his  supjwrt  to  Mr.  lluskisson's  measures  of 
commercial  reform. 

When  Mr.  Canning  became  prime  minister,  early  in  1827, 
he  was  supported  b^  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party ; 
but  Earl  Grey,  so  far  from  joining  his  jiarty  in  this  course, 
bitterly  attacked  Mr.  Cunnmg  and  treated  with  contempt 
his  pretended  liberalism.  Himself  tiie  model  of  a  severe  and 
inflexible  patrician,  with  high  connexions  and  a  lofty  public 
character,  lie  seemed  as  if  ho  regarded  the  prime  mmister 
as  a  brilliant  and  dexterous  adventurer.  The  only  per- 
sons who  listened  with  pleasure  to  this  speech  were  men 
whose  principles  Earl  Grey*s  public  life  had  been  devoted 
to  opposing ;  and  yet  no  one  supposed  that  this  attack  on  the 
minister  proceeded  from  any  other  than  a  sense  of  duty  and  a 
loftv  moral  tone  combined  with  a  peculiar  temperament.  This 
at  the  same  time  l^i  him  into  a  disdain  of  popular  opmion 


which  was  no  leas  a  featnra  of  his  dmncUr,  1 
session  be  supported  tiie  amendnent  of  the  Duke 
ton  which  led  to  the  abandomnent  of  Mr.  Ca 
bill.  He  knew  how  impopiilar  lus  vote  on  tl 
would  be ;  but  '  if/  he  aaid,  *  there  ahoiild  ooi 
between  this  house  and  a  great  portion  of  tiie  peoj 
is  taken;  and  with  that  order  to  which  I  bel 
stand  or  ML ;'  and,  he  added,  <  I  will  miintsii 
bmir  of  my  existence  the  privileges  and  indepesc 
House.' 

The  period  was  now  approaching  when,  as  the  * 
of  his  long  political  life,  ne  was  to  midertidce  die 
of  the  representative  system,  tiie  olnect  for  whid 
energies  had  been  exerted  in  un&vourable  tii 
1880  the  slightest  measure  of  pariianientary  refbn 
resolutely  denied.  The  Duka  of  Wellington,  «k 
minister  whra  the  Psrliament  met  which  was  ek 
death  of  George  IV.,  affirmed,  in  allusmi  to  aom 
Earl  Grey  had  said,  that  '  the  legislature 'and  th 
representation  possess  the  fidl  and  entire  confid 
country,  uid  cresaredly  possess  that  oonfidena 
second  revolution  in  France,  which  had  just  w 
given  a  neat  impulse  to  qneations  of  political  rei 
reign  and  a  new  parliament  had  oommenced  unc 
fluences ;  and  the  country  generally  was  in  a  di 
excited  state.  The  duke's  administration  was  c 
yield  to  the  inflnenoe  of  these  drcumstancei  a 
office.  Earl  Grey  was  sent  for  by  William  J 
quested  to  form  a  new  calnnet.  He  annotmct 
minister  that  *  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Refcn 
the  objects  of  his  policy.  On  the  1st  of  Mirdi. 
John  Russell,  as  the  organ  of  the  cabmet,  ino 
first  Reform  Bill  into  the  tloose  of  Commou. 
tory  of  this  measure  is  given  in  Whxiim  IV., 
xxvii.  p.  401.  On  the  7th  of  May,  18S2,  Lord 
carried  an  important  motion,  which,  it  was  oomidi 
cabinet,  placed  the  Reform  Bill  in  peril,  and  tbeji 
resigned  office.  The  ministerial  interregnum  was  tc 
May  17  by  the  return  of  Earl  Grey  to  power.  T 
dence  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  ror  tlie  tin 
destroyed,  and  means  were  used,  with  the  kisji^'i 
prevent  the  peers  who  were  opposed  to  the  Befon 
attending  in  their  places  to  vote  agamst  it  Thi 
been  an  mconsistency  in  Earl  Grey,  who  had  so  hti 
himself  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  the  U(m 
but  he  had  to  choose  between  successfully  carryi 
plan  of  parliamentary  reform  and  a  violent  political 
On  the  4th  of  June  the  Lords  passed  the  bill  hy 
and  three  days  after\^^ards  it  received  the  royal  assf 

The  first  ]FU?formed  Parliament  met  on  the  29th  of 
and  its  first  measures  were  the  abolition  of  coki.: 
the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's  mw 
reform  of  the  Irish  church,  and  the  rerorin  of  tLe 
The  cabinet  was  early  shaken  by  some  personal  ik 
March,  1833,  Lord  Durham  was  compelled  to  re 
illness.  At  the  end  of  May,  1834,  Mr.  (now  Lord 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  Eirl  of  Ripon,  and  tbe 
Richmond,  left  the  ministry  on  account  of  diifoivi 
their  colleagues.  Earl  Grey  had  considered  a  C« 
necessary  for  Ireland,  and  a  misunderstanding  arose 
0*Connell  on  the  subject,  which  in  July  led  to  bJ^  I 
resignation  and  that  of  Lord  Althorpc.  Lord  Aiil 
turned  to  ofHce  in  about  a  weelt,  but  the  cabinet, ' 
longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  William  IV.,  va«<j 
in  the  following  November,  when  Lord  Althonx?,byi' 
of  his  father  Earl  Spencer,  was  removed  to  the  Housea 

For  one  or  two  years  after  his  retirement  frm  02 
Grey  occasionally  attended  the  House  of  Lo"^»  •*' 
ten  years  of  his  fife  were  passed  in  retirement  surrwB 
a  numerous  family  and  honoured  by  the  general  nsf' 
veneration  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  at  his  ^^^ 
House,  in  Northumberland,  July  17, 1845,inhisei?lJty 
year.  The  personal  appearance  of  Earl  Grey  vas  =3x1 
commanding;  his  action  graceful  and  animatol;  ' 
voice  strong,  flexible,  and  sonorous.  As  a  speaker 
was  pure  and  his  manner  free  from  aflfectation.  |1<'' 
ried  on  the  18th  of  November,  1784,  to  Maj  £'«** 
daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Brabawn 
by,  afterwards  .first  Lord  Ponsonby,  and  by  her  w 
sons  and  six  daughters.  His  widow,  eight  of  hs* 
four  of  his  daughters,  survived  him.  Henry  GcoH 
third  Earl  Grey,  better  known  as  Lord  Howiat)V» 
time  a  member  of  Lord  Melbourne's  cabmet 
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kS,  a  cpiitig  of  i^Iants  bolon^n^  to  tlie  natural  order 
It  hns  the  tiifjc  of  the  ciiJyx  adherinjjf  to  the 
\ ;  the  limb  nutillt  4^cloft,  obtuFe  :  the  |i€ tills  4j  coria- 
Ifhp  «s^{imr'Ti5  niimerons,  inserted  in  H  square  dmk  ;  the 
t  Urto  5  series  at  the  baae  ;  the  inner  ones  rery 

!  5  ktdnej -shaped,  smiill ;   the  style  wanting ; 

I  rr»j  hidden  in  the  incurved  stamens ;  the  fruit 

^  I,  crowned  by  the  calyx,     Tliere  is  but  one 

ffora,  the  Am-hovy  pear.  It  k  a  tall  liitle- 
I  ih  very  1  on ^  oblong  leaves,  and  larixc  white 

short  many-flowered  iH'dnncles.  It  is  a  native 
I  ricts  of  Jamaica  in  bopipry  places.     The  fruit 

»  y  the  size  of  an  alii  gat  or*s  egg,  and  of  a 

oloiir,  and  is  niekled  and  eaten  in  the  mme 
I  so.     It  i»  rea<iily  pri>pflgat4?d  by  seeds ,  and 

I  must  be  kept  in  a  moist  heat.     It  grows  best 

b  an!  may  ali?o  be  propagated  by  large  cuttings 

imdtT  a  liand-p!a5s  in  heat. 
I,  Crnrdener's  Dirtionajy.) 

fFITlI,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  the  year  1810, 
ing  been  destined  lor  the  medical  profession^  he  eom- 
b]«  education  at  University  College,  then  culled  the 
University,  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  medical 
tnil  raorc  especially  in  that  of  botany,  of  which  Dr. 
"Waa  the  |m>lV*<t?or,  lie  went  out  to  India  as  an  n.<isist» 
son  on  the  Madras  cj^tablishmentj  where  he  arrived  on 
i  of  September^  1S32.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he 
binted  by  the  Bengal  government  to  examine  the 
E>f  Tenasserim.  In  1835  he  and  Dr.  M'Clelland 
rr*trd  tn  aecomjiany  Dr.  Wallich  into  Assam  for*! he 

ing  upon  the  growth  of  the  tea-nlant.  From 
I.  M  in  company  with  Dr.  liayfield  to  esamine 

1  rntl  truets  which  lie  beyond  Ltiddya  and  Avn, 

ontier  of  the  eastern  (erritorres  of  Great  Bri- 

'  was  appointcil  to  aeeonipany  Captain  Pem- 
►  '  i  n  to  Bm  tan  -  1' w  o  years  a  fte  r  ward  s ,  i  n  1 83  9, 

k-tii.  \Mirj  the  unny  ol"  the  Indus  to  examine  the  character 

tetation  of  Afghanistan,     During  these  several  jonr- 
>  '*■ '  ''njiort unity  of  making  observations  and  coflect- 
j  itural  history.     Although  his  appointments 

I  I  to  his  botanical  knowledge,  his  reports»and 

^  !  ing  his  journeys,  as  well  as  his  jmiwrs,  show 

r  !c  of  interest  to  the  natnralist  that  escfipet!  his 

t  in  his  travels  he  eollet^ted  both  plants  and  animals, 
Icting  plants  he  bad  the  object  in  view  of  writing  a 
f  India,  aiul  to  this  great  work  he  never  ceased  to 
limself.  Many  of  his  zoobgical  snecimcns  have  been 
Europe^  and  have  been  deseribea  and  published  by 
llatnralist.«  lie  devoted  mtich  time  to  the  fresh -water 
I  India,  of  which  he  made  a  larec  oollection,  and  an 
of  them  liM  been  given  In  the  *■  Calcutta  Journal  of 
ory.*  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  collection  of 
1  of  about  six  liundred  s|)eeimens,  affonJing  per- 
f  tlij>  n'f,.t  ..vL^r.tive  and  instructive  illustrations  of 
fcli  I  of  the  Ijirds  of  India  extant. 

(  jjointed  to  the  medical  dutie>^  at 

tnd  upon  Dr,  V\  allicb*s  absence  owing  to  illness, 

^ftppninted   to  the  superintendence  of  the  Botanical 

'  tas,  and  the  duties  of  the  Professor  of  Botany 

\  ollege.     On  the  return  of  Dr.  IrVollich  he 

(lu  plate  at  Malacca,  and  was  there  seized  with  the 

P^  hit  liver,  which  teniiinated  his  existence  on  the  9th 

'"  *    ■    \  .K 

ither  a  life  of  promise  than  ftilfilment.  He 
■-  "1  i!i  England  at  a  time  when  the  blind  deference 
M  paid  to  the  authority  of  Linnreus  as  the  end  of 
1  inaniry  was  beginning  to  pass  away  under  the 
lOf  the  writing  and  teaching  of  the  present  profc^or 
r  lit  University  College  ;  and  w  hen  the  genius  and 
Ijr  philosophical  views  of  Robert  Brown  were 
1^  ^npreciiited  by  his  countrymen,  lie  saw  the  right 
Jt^f  botanical  investigation,  and  in  the  wide  field  for 
Which  his  residence  in  India  afforded  aimed  at  somc- 
►*<*  than  the  collecting  of  specimens  and  the  descrip- 
fcfcccies.  His  life  was  too  short  to  observe  much,  and 
plllne**  too  rapid  to  afford  opportonity  for  publishing 
Mie  results  of  nis  observations,  Uo  has  however  lett 
Ottered  in  journals  and  Transactions,  which  indicate 
"*'%ordinary  powers  of  observation,  and  throw  much 
ttie  subjects  on  which  they  treat.   Of  these  papers  those 

tf^  at  present  l)cst  known  are  throe  *  On  the  Ovu!um 
Um,  Osyns,  Loranthos,  and  Viscum/  In  the  18th  and 
nmcs  of  the  Transactions  of  the  LionBean  Society, 


These  papers  consist  of  an  account  of  a  steries  of  niicrosroptra! 
observations  on  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  the  ovultj 
of  the  plants  named.     [EMOnroN,  P.  C.  S,] 

During  the  last  se^ion  fl 844-5)  of  the  Linnsean  Society 
he  contributed  a  paper  on  tjio  etruduro  and  relations  of  the 
various  forms  of  llhizanths.  In  this  paper  he  pointed  out  the 
relation  of  these  plants  to  certain  exogenous  forms  of  vetre- 
tation,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  Rhizaiithea?  as  a  dis- 
tinct class  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  paper  is  not  yet 
published.  Amongst  other  contributions  to  botany  by 
OrifRth  may  be  named — A  Memoir  on  the  structure  of  Salvinta 
and  AzoUi^  in  the  *  Calcutta  Journal  of  Natural  History;*  a 
description  of  two  genera  of  Uamamelidte,  two  species  of 
Pwlostemon,  and  one  jjiecies  of  Kaulfyssia,  in  the  *  Aj^tatic 
Ilesearches ;'  on  the  faniily  of  KhizophoreiE,  and  a  report  on 
the  tea-[tlmit  of  L^pf)er  Assam,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 


ALTicnItural  Society  of  Calcutta, 
The  materials  collect 


L. 


wtcd  by  Griffith  for  his  work  on  ttic 
Flora  of  India,  as  well  as  his  zoological  museum,  have  l>een 
consigned  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  thiit  they  will  not  be  entirely  lost  to 
Bcienee  by  tbo  death  of  their  able  and  indelatigabie  collector, 

(atlMALDI,  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO,  called  // 
Boh>gnese<f  a  celebrated  Bolognese  pinter,  born  in  1606, 
was  the  pujiil  and  relation  of  the  Carmcci,  He  was  ftfirti- 
cularly  exceilent  in  lund^cape,  both  as  a  jmiiitcr  and  tin 
etcher:  he  etched  some  of  the  landscapes  of  Titian^  He 
painted  also  history  and  ijortrait,  and  was  employed  by 
Louis  XIV,  and  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  for  three  years  at 
Paris,  jminting  in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  cardinars  palACC,  He 
was  also  much  cnijiloyed  by  Innocent  X,  at  Rome,  in  tlie 
Vatican,  in  the  Palazzo  Quinnaie,  and  in  the  Church  of  San 
Martino  a'  Monti ;  and  there  arc  some  good  landscapes  by 
him  in  the  Colonna  Palace,  lie  died  at  Rome  in  1680: 
Ptetro  Sinto  Bartoli  married  one  of  his  daughters.  His  son 
Alegsandro  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  works ;  he  was  a  good 
painter  in  a  similar  style  as  his  father, 

(^Ittlvasia,  Fekitm  Pittrice;  Gandellini,  Nottzie  Isioricka 
da/If  Intagiiatori ;  Lanzi«  Storia  Pittoriea,  &c.) 

GRIMALDI,  FRANCESCO  MARIA, an  Italian  philo- 
sopher, and  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was  bom  at 
Ik)logna,  in  1019.  His  education  being  completed,  he  was, 
according  to  Montucla,  employed  during  several  years  in 
giving  trislmction  in  the  l>elh  s-lettres ;  *and  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy 
and  optics.  He  diea  at  Bologna,  in  1663,  in  the  forty-fourtn 
year  of  hi»  age. 

Grimeddi  was  aasodatcd  with  Riccioli  in  making  astrono- 
mical oljservations,  and  he  gave  particular  descriptions  of  the 
spots  on  the  moon^s  disk.  It  waa  aaserted  by  >Iohtu<  la  that 
Grimaldi  gave  to  those  spots  the  deMgnfttions  by  which  they 
are  now  distinguished  among  astronomers ;  thus  suf versed ing 
the  names  of  the  mountains  and  seas  of  the  earth  which  hrul 
been  given  to  them  by  Ueveliufi:  but  this  is  apparently  a 
mistake. 

That  which  has  given  celebrity  to  Grimaldi  is  his  work 
entitled  *  Physico-umthcsis  do  Lumine,  Coloribus,  et  I  ride 
aliisque  anncxis,'  which  was  published  at  Bolognu,  in  4lo., 
in  1665.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  conaisL^  of  a  tedious 
discofsion  concerning  the  nature  of  light,  the  conclusion  of 
which  is  that  light  ia  not  a  substantial  but  an  accidental 
quality  ;  the  rest,  however,  posseasea  tlic  highest  interest, 
smcc  it  contain?  accounts  of  numerous  experiments  relating 
to  the  interferences  of  llie  rays  of  light.  A  description  of 
the  work  is  given  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  that 
year, 

Grimaldi,  having  admitted  the  sun's  light  into  a  dark  room, 
through  a  small  a^>erture,  i^emarkcd  that  the  lircadihs  of  the 
shadows  of  slender  objects,  as  needles  and  hidrs,  on  a  fecree|i, 
w  ere  much  greater  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  ray«  of 
light  had  passed  by  them  in  straight  lines.  He  observed  also 
that  the  circle  of  light  formed  on  a  screen  by  the  rays  passing 
throuph  a  very  small  perforation  in  a  plate  of  lead  was  greater 
than  It  would  l>e  if  its  magnitude  dejwnded  ^lely  on  the 
divergency  of  the  rays  ;  and  lie  ari'ivcd  at  the  concluaion  that 
the  rays  of  light  sutler  a  change  of  direction  in  passing  near 
the  edges  of  objects :  tliis  eHcct  he  designated  '  ditVniciion.' 
By  Newton  it  was,  subsef|uentlv,  called  '  inllexion,'  Uo 
found  that  the  shadow  of  a  smafl  \m\y  was  sutTounded  by 
three  coloured  strcnks  or  bands  which  l>eearae  narro>ier  i^ 
tliey  receded  from  the  centre  of  the  shallow ;  and,  when  the 
light  was  strong,  he  perceived  similar  colounMi  bmids  within 
the  shadow :  there  appeared  lo  be  two  or  more  of  tlie«e,  the 
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number  increasing  in  proportion  as  tho  shadow  was  farther 
from  the  body. 

Having  admitted  the  sun*8  rays  into  a  room  through  two 
small  circular  apertures,  Grimaldi  received  tho  cones  of  light 
on  a  screen  beyond  tho  place  where  they  overlapped  each 
other ;  and  ho  observed,  as  might  be  expected,  that,  within 
tho  space  on  which  the  rays  from  both  apertures  fell,  the 
screen  was  more  strongly  enlightened  tlum  it  would  have  been 
by  one  cone  of  light ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  penumbral  portions  wluch  overlaid  one  an- 
other were  darker  than  the  corresponding  portions  in  which 
there  was  no  overlayine.  This  phenomenon  of  interference 
was,  at  the  timo,  enunciated  as  a  proposition :— *  That  a  body 
actually  enlightened  may  become  obscure  by  adding  new 
light  to  that  which  it  has  already  received.' 

Grimaldi  also  observed  the  elongation  of  the  image,  when 
a  pencil  of  light  from  the  sun  is  made  to  pass  through  a  glass 
pnsm :  but  he  ascribed  the  dispersion  of  tnc  light  to  irregular 
rities  in  the  material  of  which  the  prism  was  formed ;  and  he 
was  far  from  suspecting  the  difierent  refraneibilities  of  tho 
rays.  The  discovery  of  this  fact,  which  has  led  to  so  many 
important  consequences  in  physical  optics,  was  reserved  for 
Newton. 

{Biographic  Universelle;  Montucla,  Histoire  des  MeUhi- 
matiquen.) 

GIIISTIIORP  BAY,  a  locality  on  the  coast  of  Yoriuliiro, 
famous  for  tho  occurrence  there,  more  remarkably  than  else- 
where, of  numerous  Cycadeoid  plants,  Lycopodites,  Ferns, 
&c.,  in  strata  of  the  Bath  oolito  series. 

GROATS,  or  GRITS.     [Avejta,  P.  C.  S.] 

GROS,  ANTOINE  JEAN,  BARON,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  recent  French  painters,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1771.  He  was  the  pupil  of  David,  and  some  of  his  cariier 
pictures  arc  in  the  dry  manner  of  that  painter.  One  of  his 
first  works  of  note  was  Bonaparte  on  the  bridge  of  Areola, 
in  the  celebrated  battle  of  that  place,  exhibited  at  the  Louvre 
in  1801.  In  1804  ho  exhibited  his  celebrated  laive  picture 
of  the  Plague  of  Jaffa,  with  Bonaparte  visitmg  the  sick,  to 
whom  he  has  given  a  most  disgusting  appearance,  though  tho 
whole  displays  great  vigour  and  power :  it  is  now  at  Versailles : 
tlicre  is  a  large  \miA  of  it  by  Laugier.  He  painted  also  seve- 
ral other  large  pictures,  as— the  Battle  of  Aboukir ;  the  Battle 
of  tho  Pyramids;  Napoleon  visiting  the  Field  of  Eylau,  after 
the  battle ;  the  Battle  of  Wagram ;  the  Capture  of  Madrid  by 
Napoleon ;  and  other  subjects  from  the  history  of  France 
during  the  eventful  years  of  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
His  masterpiece,  however,  is  considered  the  Cupola  of  St. 
Genevieve,  at  Paris,  executed  in  oil,  in  1824,  and  for  which 
he  was  created  Baron ;  it  exhibits  the  saint  as  guardian  of  the 
throne  of  France,  which  is  represented  by  Clovis,  Charie- 
inagne,  St.  Louis,  and  Louis  XVII I. ;  but  though  gorgeous  and 
cffeetive,  it  belongs  strictly  to  the  school  of  ornamental  art: 
the  drawing  is  correct,  and  the  colouring  is  florid,  but  tlie 
composition  and  expression  are  very  ordinary. 

The  pictures  of  Gfros  generally  are  conspicuous  for  vigour  and 
facility  of  execution,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  extremely 
coarse,  sometimes  in  treatment  as  well  as  handling ;  tliey  show 
little  or  no  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  they  are  quite  void  of  all 
l)ictorial  refinement  of  tone  and  modelling,  and  are  equally 
voitl  of  sentiment.  Perhaps  Sappho  leaping  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Lcucate,  on  the  Island  of  Leucas,  may  be  considered 
nn  exception  to  his  prevailing  style :  there  is  a  good  print  of 
it  by  Laugier.  His  picture  also  of  tho  Visit  of  Francis  I. 
and  diaries  V.  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  is  executed  in  a 
yQvy  superior  st  vie  to  his  battle-pieces  and  similar  large  works : 
it  has  been  aJmimbly  engraved  by  Forster.  This  and  the 
Battle-field  of  Eylau  are  in  the  Louvre.  Gros  has  painted  also 
soino  excellent  portraits. 

.  He  died  at  iVis,  June  26,  1835.  He  was  professor  of 
painting  at  the  Ecolc  Royale  dcs  Beaux  Arts ;  member  of  the 
Institute  ;  officer  of  the  Legion  dllonneur ;  and  kniffht  of  tlic 
onlor  of  St.  Michel. 

((Jabot,  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes  de  TEcole  FrangaisCf  au 
ilix-ncuvirme  Siecle ;  Reveil  et  Duchesne,  Musee  de  Peinture 
ct  de  Sctdpture,  &c. ;  Notice  dcs  Tahleax  exposes  dans  le 
Musre  Jloml  1841  ;  Kumthlatt,  183G. 

GROT! US,  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  1597,  at  the  Hague, 
lie  was  the  younger  brother  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who  directed 
his  studies,  ami  always  behaved  towards  him  with  (he  greatest 
kindness.  William  Grotius  became  a  learned  and  prosperous 
lawvor.     He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1662. 

William  (Jrotius  collected  and  published  at  Leyden,  in 
JGlTj  the  Latin  jwHims  of  his  brother,  in  12mo.     lie  him- 


self wrote  *  laagoge  ad  Praxin  Fm  Bttavid,' 
1655,  4to.  ;  '  Enchiridioii  de  Priiic]|Hii  Juris 
Hague,  1667,  4to. ;  <  Vit»  JaruconBultonmi  qnomiui 
dectb  extant  Nomina,'  Leyden,  1690,  4to. 
(BioarmMe  UnaendU;  Watt'a  mt^aOmui 
GROWING  CROPS.  [£iiBLEKBnB,F.C.adf. 
GUANO  (from  the  Peravian  word  kmam,  wfaidk 
dung)  is  the  excrement  of  aeii-fiyw!,  and  mi 
manure  probablj  for  ages  before  Peru  was  viakd 
niaida.  It  is  spoken  of  bj  Hen««  in  a  work 
Biadrid  in  1601 ;  bj  Gaidlaso  de  la  Yen  in  _  , 
rialea  Realcs,'  published  at  Lisbcm  in  1609;  adl^L 
in  his  '  yo7M;e.'  Gardlaso  de  la  Ye^ja  mj%  tkt  *ai 
time  of  the  Incas  there  waa  ao  mudi  v^ikioe  fa  pi 
thcae  birds  (the  sea-fowl),  that  dining  the  icarJBp  aaai 
person  was  allowed  to  vint  the  islands  wluchtiKjrfaf  ' 
under  pain  of  death,  in  order  that  tbej  nrigfat  notbe 
ened  and  driven  away  from  their  nests.  N^ 
allowed  to  kill  them  at  anj  time,  either  on  or  off  tki 
mider  the  same  penalty.  Each  district  or  tmitay 
portion  of  those  islands  allotted  to  it'  A  neat ' 
traveller.  Mover,  in  his  <  Reise  um  die  Welt,'  aji» 
almost  the  wnole  coast  of  Peru  this  excreBcstirai 
ooven  the  small  islands  and  cliA  near  the  coMt,  aiai 
spots  lies  in  such  enormous  beds  as  cooki cmlybe pnWI 
the  accumulation  of  tKousands  of  yean.'  The  a»ii 
states  that  guano  is  an  important  artide  (tf  oomaeraita 
Mr.  Thurlwall,  of  Richmond,  Yorkshira,  who  hss* 
the  western  coast  of  South  America,  describei  t  mI  iii* 
aboBt  three  miles  ui  drcomferenoe,  in  13°  44^  &  li,i 
which  guano  is  deposited  in  a  solid  mass  two  boHMtei 
depth.  The  surnoe  is  coated  over  with  a  tfaki  iMMbia 
of  almost  pure  muriate  of  ammonia;  uui  vhes  tktf  ii 
disturbed,  the  ammonia  given  out  is  so  stroo;  m  n  At 
respiration,  and  to  cause  an  unpleasant  sensatioB  is  tkija 
Peruvian  guano  is  imported  into  England  ooljbftn* 

rts,  one  at  Liverpool  and  the  other  m  LonkL  AM 
commencement  of  1843  gnano  was  disooicnd  a  it 
idand  of  Ichaboe,  about  two  imle8andahalffi«Blk«» 
land  of  Africa,  in  26**  13' S.  lat  and  14«  lyLliK  ft 
place  soon  attracted  notice,  and  by  the  ^  of  1844  wilik 
of  the  guano  had  been  carried  away.    As  maay  is  tlinei* 
dred  and  fifty  ships  have  been  anchored  off  the  iMa^ 
same  time.    The  guano  was  from  thirty-five  to  tidrtj^ 
feet  in  depth,  and  the  deposit  extended  to  a  Ifostiiofitn^ 
1100  feet,  with  an  average  width  of  400  feet.   Toniiii 
close  of  1844  another  euano  bland  (Malagas)  was  diyovci 
at  the  entrance  of  Saldanha  Bay.     The  guano  co^n  ao* 
tent  of  about  eight  miles,  and  gradually  increases  in  thid^'^ 
from  about  four  yards  to  eight  yards.     It  b  obtUDcd  tu*  ail- 
ment by  a  licence  from  the  collector  of  custons  k  lt« 
Town.     In  October,  1845,  a  cargo  of  guano  t»as  Icc^d^* 
this  country  from  Patagonia.     It  has  been  supposed  tbi  ^ 
excrement  of  the  sea-fowl  which  swarm  on  some  piru  u  ^ 
coast  of  Great  Britain  might  bo  u^  as  a  fertiliior  ^\t'^ 
sanie  results  as  Peruvian  or  African  guano ;  bat  the  <^, 
which  could  be  collected  b  comparatively  small,  is  the  :utf 
accumulation  b  in  most  cases  washed  away  by  theniiLva 
the  valuable  properties  of  that  which  renuuns  are  diaAiau.>ii 
the  changeable  nature  of  our  climate.    In  South  Amcrtric 
Africa  the  dryness  of  the  climate  allows  the  guano  dqv^' 
successive  years  to  accumulate,  and  the  heat  of  the  sua  f 
duces  a  coating  of  the  surface  which  preserves  its  >-irtue  i 
manure.     The  superiority  of  the  Peruvian  over  ihc  A:r. 
guano  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  greater  dryness  of  the  cliu: 
The  value  of  ^uano  is  to  be  estimated  acconling  to  thf 
portions  which  it  contains  of — 1,  ammonia;  2,  phtsii* 
.3,  organic  matter.     The  result  of  a  niunbcr  of  anii^s* 
Peruvian  and  African  guano  8h6w  the  following  Mrm-i 
their  composition : 

IVravian.  African. 

12  to  15  25  to  ."Hi 

&0  to  60  25  to  C»» 
f        12  to  15  5  to   3 

(parts  of  ammonia  parts  of  anjt... 

Phosphate  of  lime      15  to  25  25  to  ;J ' 

Fixed  salts     .     .  —  5  to  U* 

African  guano  has  the  largest  proportion  offoIublciE: 
and  that  from  Peru  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  o!'um . 
that  it  contains,  an  clement  which  dissolves  vtn  fK'« 
African  guano  majr  therefore  act  with  greater  raplilil;. 
the  effect  of  Peruvian  b  felt  for  a  longer  period. 

Good  Peruvian  guano  sells  at  10/.  or  llA  per  ton.  scd  A 


Water  . 
Organic  matter 

containing 


t  10*.  Tbc  article  h  extensively  adultcratcJ^ 
liftve  occiirrect  in  which  the?  arluhcnito<l  matter 
fce  extent  of  97  per  cent.  Umber,  stone,  ground 
tdcTf  Tarious  earths,  old  niortjir,  and  partially 
iw-dusl,  arc  employed  for  this  purpose.  The 
jditened  with  [lutrid  tirine  and  rc-dncd.     Even 

E90  frequently  in  quality,  that  it  is  never 
it  without  a  satasfaclory  anal  vsis.  Pur- 
idcd  with  false  analyses,  ana  those  who 
impjrters  are  not  always  safe.  Dr.  Ore  ad- 
sr  before  he  bup  to  obtain  an  analyjds  of  a  com- 
,  and  then  to  cork  up  a  sample  in  a  bottle ^  and 
<f  hi;i  croj>s  disiip]X)inHnj^  reasonable  cipecta- 
bcitcr  position  for  obtaining  satisfaction  for  any 
ay  have  been  practised  u|)on  him.  Farmers' 
tiiiu  a  respectable  ehcmist  at  a  salary  on  condi- 
»ould  perform  analyses  for  the  mem  tiers  at  a 
This  is  what  in  eHeet  b  done  by  the  A^ri- 
istry  Association  of  Scotland,  and  the  conse- 
icarcejy  a  single  sample  of  adulterated  gimno 
*d  for  sale  in  that  country, 
iano  n»ay  be  easily  eompounfled  by  an  nduiix- 
istituentj  of  natural  gruauo,  all  of  which,  with 
)f  bonn-du?t,  mtiy  be  pnx-ured  of  any  druprLrist, 
son  gives  the  Ibllovving^  recipe  for  ;m  artificial 
vill  produce  an  effect  about  cnual  to  one  cw  t. 
ino  : — ^78|lbs»  bone-<lu5t,  25  ttje.  sulphate  of 
»•  of  pearlash,  25  lbs.  enuimou  salt,  tJjlbs.  dry 
da;  totnl,  13*2  J  lbs.  The  follo\vin|G:  artificial 
pano  has  been  successfully  used,  at  the  rate  of 
c: — 

isolved  in  spirits  of  salt  instead  of 
♦vitriol.     , 18jlb8. 

}(  ammonia  (^b&  salt)       .    about        d| 
fldt  .......    about        di 

es about  46 

'soda  (ctibic  petre)      ....  28 

if  aodji  (Glauber  salts)      ...  10 

)f  xnagottia  (Epsom  sails)     .     .  10 

158  lbs. 
4  cwts.  of  gtiano,  which  is  the  uaua!  quantity 
aere,  are  equal  in  effbct  to  fifteen  tons  of  farm- 
(r.  Lawes,  an  experienced  a^icullural  diemistt 
iwing  table  of  the  constituents  of  these  two 

Gtumo. 

late  of  lime 112  lbs. 

tiia 54 

ic  matter ..171 

4,  Boda 30 

JJung. 

bflte-oflime 100  tbs. 

Ekia 195 

ic  matter     .......  8505 

f  soda,  and  silica       «...  1335 

i  have  been  made,  the  results  of  which  showed 
f  pood  Penivian  gfiiano  were  equal  to  twenty 
arm-yjird  dung  ;  but  nnjch  more  is  required 
f  jsruano  and  other  hand*tilla^es  recently  intro* 
heir  exact  value  can  bo  fullj^-  settled  ;  and  this 
ertained  by  extensive  erperiments  under  every 
.  rircnni  stun  CCS.  The  question  may  also  arise, 
and  other  stimulating'  fertilizers  do  not  es^haust 
liey  produce  great  immediate  results.  This  has 
in  California,  according  to  a  statement  recently 
though  such  deterioration  of  the  soil  is  compara- 
eonseqnence  where  there  i^  abundance  of  wild 
in  which  guano  leaves  the  soil  h  an  importaiit 
%  a  eountry  like  England.  There  are  other 
deration,  ot  the  real  nature  of  which  little  is  at 
:  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  some 
Saken  in  1844,  by  the  Agricultural  Chemistry 
Scotlimd,  m  which  it  was  found  that  turnips 
'ely  by  means  of  dunj*  and  piiano  presented 
jrt'nces  in  their  chemical  constituents  ;  and  it 
srtained  that  the  cattle  which  fed  on  the  dung- 
;hrove  more  rapidly. 

ation  of  puano  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
contact  with  the  seed.  The  ^uano  must  be 
rce  times  its  bulk  of  finely  pulverized  earth, 
era!  ashes,  &c,  j  but  for  cold  soils  the  propor- 


tion of  gruano  may  be  increased,  and  the  quantity  to  be 
applied  per  acre  may  vary  from  two  to  four  cwL*.,  according 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil.  It  is  imiKJdiint  that  rain 
should  follow  ihe  application  of  guano  wkhin  a  short  time,  ami 
a  wet  season  is  generally  considered  most  favourable  to  its 
success.  For  various  crops  the  guano  answers  be^t  after  vege- 
tation has  commenced;  and  it  is  useful  in  some  cases  to 
apportion  the  quantity  intended  to  be  used  per  acre  into  two 
or  three  ()ortions  for  sowing  at  intervals,  but  the  intervals 
most  irtvourable  are  not  fully  deterailncd.  For  pmall  allot- 
ments or  gardens  it  is  often  most  convenient  to  use  guano  in  a 
liquid  state,  in  which  case  4 lbs.  of  guano  ma^'  be  mixtd 
with  twelve  pillons  of  water,  and  used  after  it  has  sto«d 
twelve  hours,  and  the  proportion  per  acre  may  be  from  a  half 
to  one  cwt.  of  guano  to  ItJO  gallons  of  water. 

In  the  year  ending  the  Sth  of  July,  1844,  the  quantity  of 
guano  im|K>rted  into  the  United  Kinj^dom  was  36,628  tons, 
which  would  cost  nearly  300,000/.  to  the  agriculturist. 

(SftpfjlemetU  to  Uhanrs  Dklionary  of  the  Famt;  sec  also 
Jounial  of  the  Boijal  Aijitcultural  Sotkhj;  Jownat  of  the 
Ilighimid  and  Ayrictdtmal  Someitf ;  Ganlater*$  C/ttonklc, 
edited  by  Dr.  Lindicv\) 

GU'liBIO,  ODEUrGI  DA.  [Roman  Scuqol  or 
Painting,  P.  C,  p,  76.] 

(iUEItlN,  PIERRE  NARCISSE,  BARON,  a  ditiin- 
guished  Fretich  minter,  Wrn  at  Paris  in  1 774,  was  the  pupil 
of  J.  Ih  Rea-nault.  His  works  are  the  perfection  of  nmnncr 
in  imitation  of  the  antique;  t!iey  display  notwiilistanding 
great  skill  and  pcrsevercnee.  Uy  antique  manner  in  |«iintiiig 
is  meant  what  may  be  termed  a  literal  translation  into  colour 
of  the  comaion  characteristic  ideal  forms  of  Greek  sculpture 
and  bafyji-rilicvi,  without  giving  them  life  or  motion  ;  such 
pictures  are  evidently  paint,  and  sometimes  have  the  effect  of 
a  sljow  of  painted  statues,  in  which  each  figure  is  inde indent 
of  its  neighbour.  The  works  of  Guerin  may  be  justly  cen- 
sured for  tliis  defect,  even  more  so  than  those  of  David  ;  but 
it  is  jMjrhapsmade  more  obvious  in  the  works  of  Guer'm,  as  his 
subjects  are  mostly  antique  and  in  antique  coFlnme.  The 
following  lu-e  his  principil  works: — The  first  which  attractetl 
general  uttention  was — Marcus  Scjttus,  having  esc^apcd  tlie 
proscriptions  of  Sulla,  returiis,  and  finds  his  daughter  wecp- 
uig  by  the  side  of  her  dead  mother;  esliibited  in  1798:  in 
1S02,  he  exhibited  an  Offering  to  iEs<'ulamus,  and  Ilippo- 
lytus  accused  by  Fhaedra,  brought  Wforc  Theseus  ;  in  1608, 
Bonaparte  pardoning  those  who  had  revolted  at  C*airo;  in 
1810,  Pyrrnus  and  Andromache,  and  Cephalus  and  Auiora  ; 
in  IS  17,  Dido  listening  to  the  story  of  JEnem^  ^gisthus 
urging  Clytemnestra  to  murder  Agamemnon,  and  St.  Genc- 
viL^e.  All  these  works  have  been  engmved  ;  the  Cejihalus 
and  Aurora  by  Forster  :  this  subject  is  suited  to  Guerin'i 
style,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  bis  works ;  it  is 
in  the  Somariva  collection.  iEneas  recounting  tlie  fate  of 
IVoy  to  Dido,  likewise  engraved  by  Forster,  is  a  gorgeous 
and  elaborate  work,  especially  in  costume  and  accessaries  ;  but 
it  wants  eJiiaroscuro,  and  has  the  defect  already  noticed  in 
the  highest  degree  \  every  thing  is  of  the  same  substance  and 
texture  ;  it  wants  dramatic  effect  wholly  ;  iBneas  is  not  ri'lut- 
ing  nor  is  Dido  listening ;  it  is  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  four 
elabonitely  painted  figures,  j^neas,  Dido,  Ascunius,  and 
Anna :  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  The  following  five  works 
are  also  in  the  Louvre  — I^Iareus  Sextus,  Phat^dra  and  ilipjio- 
lytu?,  the  Offering  to  /Escubpius,  CljtcmiK'stra,  and  Andro- 
mache.    The  *  Re  voltes  du  Cuirc'  i^  at  Versailles. 

Gueriji  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Ecole  Royalc  des 
Beaux -Arts,  in  1814  j  and  ho  wiis  some  years  director  of 
the  French  Academy  at  Rome :  he  was  created  Baron  after 
his  return  from  Rome  in  1829.  He  died  at  Rome,  July  16, 
1833,  whither  he  had  relumed  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
which  was  delicate.  He  wtis  member  of  the  Institute  and 
many  foreign  academies,  and  chevalier  of  tlic  Legion  d*Uoti- 
neur  and  of  the  order  of  St.  Michel, 

(Cabet,  Uicttonfiaitc  dcs  Artistes  de  TEcok  Ftan^ai^e  an 
XIX^\  Siecle ;  Rdvcil  et  Dm-hesne,  Must-e  de  Peuditre.  ct  de 
Sculpture;  Notice  des  Tableaux  €xpose$  dans  ie  Mutte 
Jioijal,  184L> 

GUERNSEY.  Since  the  publication  of  this  article  in  the 
*  Penny  CydopsEdia'  some  very  im[H)rtant  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  laws  ami  constitution  of  that  island.  In  the  year 
1638  a  jx?tition,  sisrned  by  several  hundred  rate* payers,  was 
presented  to  the  Bailiff  and  jurats,  praying  for  a  reformation 
m  the  law  of  wills  and  inheritance,  Accoriling  to  the  then 
existing  law,  chiefly  derived  from  the  old  Norman  code,  real 
property  descended  eis  followa :  two-thirds  of  it  were  divided 
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among  the  sons,  and  ono-third  among  the  daughters,  with 
a  provision  tliat,  in  no  cslSc,  could  a  daughter's  share  exceed 
that  of  a  fi(^n.  The  eldest  son  had  the  additional  privi- 
lege of  choosing  about  half  a  vergce  of  land  (about  one-fifth 
of  an  English  acre),  estimated  as  naked  ground,  and  conse- 
quently he  might  select  in  tlio  different  parts  of  the  estate  the 
j)ortions  of  laml  on  which  stood  the  most  valuable  buildings. 
This  right  was  termed  *  le  Prdciput.'  In  jmrticular  cases, 
likewise,  all  the  sons  were  together  entitled  to  the  twentieth 
jxirt  of  the  estate,  called  *  Le  Vingtieme,'  in  addition  to  their 
onlinary  share.  In  collateral  successions  a  sister  could  not 
inherit  real  i)ropcrty  from  a  brother  or  sister,  so  long  as  tlierc 
were  other  brothers  or  their  descendants  living,  and,  as  real 
property  could  not  be  left  by  will,  cases  of  occasional  hardship 
occurred.  This  last  clrruuistancc  chiefly  gave  rise  to  the 
petition  above  alluded  to;  tiie  principal  points  contained 
m  it  were  sanctioned  by  tlie  States  of  the  island,  and  on 
the  Srd  of  August,  1840,  an  onler  of  the  QiieiMi  in  Council 
was  registered  on  the  records  of  the  court,  which  matoriully 
modifiixl  the  law  of  real  property  in  Guernsey.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  iui|M>rtant  changes:— The  right  of  *  ving- 
tiome  *  was  abolislifd  fur  all  sons  who  had  not  attained  their 
fourteenth  year  when  tlie  law  was  ])assed.  The  eldest  son's 
right  to  the  '  precipiit'  was  continued,  subject  however  to 
certain  modifications,  the  principal  of  which  was,  the  obliga- 
tion to  take  it  in  a  single  enclosure,  even  should  that  enclo- 
sure not  contain  the  quantity  of  land  usually  assigned  as  a 
*  l^reciput.'  In  collateral  successions  to  inherited  real  projKjrty, 
neither  males  nor  descendants  shall  inj'uture  exclude  females  or 
their  descendants,  but  the  relatives  of  both  sexes  belonging 
to  the  line  whence  tlie  projxjrty  descends,  shall  divide  the 
<?state  by  branches,  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  successions  in 
the  direct  line.  In  collateral  successions  to  personal  and 
purchased  real  i)roperty,  neither  males  nor  their  descendants 
;?hall  exclude  reniales  nor  their  descendants,  in  parity  of 
degree,  but  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  in  \yar\iy  of 
degree,  both  males  and  females,  shall  share  the  proj>erty  in 
the  same  proportion  as  projxjrty  of  this  nature,  whether 
uersonal  or  real,  would  be  shared  in  succession  of  the  direct 
line.  Ascendants,  having  no  descendants  living,  shall  inherit 
the  personal  and  purchased  real  proi>crty  of  tlie  last  of  their 
descendanUi. 

Cohicident  with  these  changes  in  the  law  of  inheritance  wns 
a  refonn  in  the  law  of  wills.  The  feudal  law,  which  was  till 
lately  that  which  chiefly  guided  the  division  of  property  in 
the  island,  was  oj)posed  to  tlie  jiriiiciple  of  wills.  My  the 
antient  law,  a  person  who  left  lU'ithor  wife  nor  children, 
could  dispose  by  will  of  all  his  personal  projierty,  but  he  could 
never  give  more  than  one-third  of  his  real  pn)porty  by  deed 
of  pifl  during  his  lifetime,  whether  he  had  niheriled  or  ])ur- 
chased  it;  under  no  circumstance  could  he  leave  by  will  any 
jKirtion  of  his  real  property.  At  present,  a  person  who  leaves 
neither  wife  nor  descendants  is  allowed  not  only  to  (iisj)ose 
of  all  his  personal  property  by  will,  but  he  may  do  the  same 
N\ith  his  pttrc/iasai  real  pro])erty,  and  even  with  real  pro- 
perty wheritcdj  provided  ho  leaves  no  relations  within  the 
second  degree  in  a  collateral  line. 

The  above  are  the  ])rincipcil  chancres  wliieh  have  taken 
place  in  the  laws  of  the  island.  The  information  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  visit  the  Channel  Islands,  and  who  are 
induced  to  reside  there  from  the  many  advantages  they  enjoy, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  j)r<'vailing  custom  to  e\enij»t 
fn)m  local  taxation  strangers  not  ]W)ssessed  of  real  proj)erty 
in  the  island,  and  not  carrying  on  any  tra«le  or-  profession, 
and  the  alHonre  of  all  dutie's  on  innwrted  goods,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  duty  on  sj.irits. 

The  constitution  of  the  States  f>f  the  Island  has  likewise 
UMilergone  a  material  reform.  The  States  of  Deliberntitm 
were  formerly  comj)osod  of  thirty-two  members,  as  mentioned 
in  the  former  article  on  (Juernsey.  The  grievance  com])lained 
oi*  was  the  comparatively  small  iidhienee  of  the  town  j)arish  in 
that  assembly.  With  a  ])oj>ulalion  greater  than  half  that  of 
the  entire  island,  it  sent  hut  one  repn»s<'ntative  to  the  States  ; 
\\  liereas  the  nine  country  jwrishes  had  eaeh  their  representative. 
'J'o  counterbalance  in  some  measure  the  iirepondeMting  inthi- 
enee  of  the  country,  it  wa<  pro|)osod  by  the  States,  am!  finally 
sanctioned  by  an  order  of  tlie  Queen  in  Comieil,  dated  De"- 
cember  l;3th,  1S44,  to  divide  the  town  parish  into  four  can- 
ton^ or  di'Sfriets,  without  however  interfering  with  the  antient 
cor|):)ration  now  called  the  Central  Douzaine,  and  which  is 
compjsed  of  twenty-l  wo  menilKM-s.  iiuhuling  the  two  constables 
or  ch'wf  pijhco  otiieers.  The  rate-])ayers  in  each  of  the  four 
cantons  choose  t>vcl\e  members  for  Wle  to  Tei^TC?v.'\\t.  ihein 


in  the  States  of  Election  for  the  choice  of  a  Jurat,  ££!;^ 
twelve  memlxirs  select  one  of  their  body  to  rcprc-jen:  t^g 
(>ach  assembly  of  the  States  of  Delibomion.  an*]  tlje  Ctti 
Douzaine  two  members.      Thus   the  represcntfiilonfiffc 
Peter's  Port  was  increased  from  one  to  six  mombmii^ 
States  of  Deliberation,  making  the  entire  nuoiWtbirtr^ra' 
and  from  twenty-two  to  seventy  in  the  StatO!<  of  bid^l 
making  the  entire  number  222.     The  constables  In- tbiiv 
arrangement  ceased  to  be  '  ex-oflicio  *  the  represniisMtf 
tlieir  respective  douzaines  ;    each  douzaine  tliroogiiMH 
island  was  in  future  to  send,  at  every  asscmblvof  iLfS^ 
any  one  member  they  might  choose  out  of  thrir  Kjdr.  ( 
was  likewise  provided  in  uic  order  in  council,  tbtDo^ 
tiix  should  be  raised  by  the  States  of  DeIiberetioDeiee;liii 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  DKiiinipk 
sent ;    and  no  tax  exceeding  one   |ienny  on  wm  M 
I)ound8  capital,  except  with  the  consent  of  her  iijsjE 
Council,  signified  through  one  of  the  ])rineiid  SLaaaai 
state. 

Considerable  improvements  have  taken  place  m  the  U 
within  the  lust  twenty  years.  Good  macaddmizeii  aifip 
roads  now  lead  from  the  town  to  almost  every  pan  •f* 
country.  Many  buildings,  both  public  and  piteik»» 
been  erected.  'The  number  of  houses  in  St  Peter"'  J* 
which  in  1831  was  1810,  had  risen  in  IWltofi^ij^ 
iwpuiation  of  the  whole  island  during  that  pn^^^ 
creased  from  24,349  to  26,705,  and  including  ^^ 
islands  l>elonging  to  tlic  l)ailiwick,  Aldemcy,  ^^Jv 
and  Jethou,  to  28,678.  The  effective  strength  *^^^^J^ 
is  about  2600  men  from  sixteen  to  forty-five  yca*^^';  "^ 
is  divided  into  four  regiments  and  an  artillcrv  l)a»"  ""^lJ  \iA 
total  number  of  births  in  St.  Peter's  Port  from  C^  ^'v4i 
to  October,  1844,  was  188,  and  of  deaths  141  '^^\  . 
whole  island,  462  birtlis  to  322  deaths ;  thus,  tak  »ef '  P^ 
lation  of  the  island  at  that  i)oriod  at  27,00« — \^^'^ 
mortality,  as  ap|)ears  by  an  extract  from  the  R«ff— =eSiT  Ofet 
is  only  about  one  in  eighty-three,  or  more  ^E=Twi''flB8 
eighty-four.  The  climate,  no  doubt,  is  tlie  chie-s^-  ^fitw  (ifi 
low  rate  of  mortality-;  it  nearly  resembles  tba^:^  f^tkm 
of  the  south-west  of  England,  the  prevailing  »wb&  l^^ 
westerly,  though  the  cast  wind  is  frequent  in  ^y»%.  Ji^ 
cold  in  winter  is  moderate ;  many  winters  pa3:3^  tg^. 
snow,  and  frosts  of  long  continuance  arc  rare-  fheuc 
winter  temperature  has  been  ascertained  to  W  ofeoMZ-j^^ 
which  is  5^  11'  higher  than  that  of  Ix>ndon;  ^\d]U 
summer  at  Oo^  7',  which  is  about  1*"  lower. 

In  the  town  of  St.  Peter's  Port  a  MechanitVIiwitL'::: 
was  established   in  1831;  it  has  now  nearly  oW  m»--a.,« 
and   its   library  contains   uj)wards   of  3000*  voliimi?.  T..- 
savings-bank  has  a  rajndly  increasing  immber  of  iU'\¥.i?:.>. 
file  total  amount  of  investments  up  to  the  vear  endinj;  .V\:y. 
20ih,  1845,  being  82,392/.,  divided  among  3137  vW^v.x 
There  are  also  two  wcll-establisheil  joint-stfH?k  baiiks,wij  •.■•■<. 
chielly  on  the  Scotch  system,  and  issuing  one  ixwr/M'-vv    . 
every  individual  shareholder  is,  by   the  law   of  tiie  Vui.. 
liable  to  the  full  extent  of  his  property,  l)oth  real  and  \i^i.i^ 
The   shipowners    established     in    1838  a   mutual  u^jri:.  ■ 
society,    and   the  amount  of  5hij)j)ing    insured  duriuj  v.-^ 
jircscnt  j-ear  is  84,870/.     Some  idea  of  the  imToa^inz  iv . i.L 
of  this  island  may  be  fonued  from  tlio  fact  thai  intl.c\  .: 
1740  the  total  amount  of  property  taxed   in  the  iownci>. 
Peter's  Port  was  only  21,894  quarters,   which  reprrscaT?  - 
capital  of  437,1)80/.  ;  the  highest  tax  was  raii^l  at  CiK' f.i:- 
ters,  or  12,000/.  belonging  to  a  single  iriiii\i<liu.I.     Wl.'-, .. 
in   1844  the  .stune  parish  was  rated  at  ir>0,.'^ii:i  i|'.ia:1'--    • 
3,007,100/.;  the  highest  individual   tax   boin::?  nited  .'.:  *  ■■' 
(jnarters,  or  100,000/.     It  must  moreover   In?  lh»n:e  m  •  / 
that  the  above  does  not  represent  the  full  amount  i»t  |.r.'>::  . 
a<5  a  fircat  number  of  jwrsons  having  only  so\eu  or  rii;ii;  ..:...•- 
ters  are  not  rated. 

The  annual  net  revenue  of  the  States  in  1^43  wa-  7'!i4' 
raised  chiefly  by  a  duty  on  spirituous  lirniors  of  f-ur*  iUA'..:: 
per  gallon.      There  is    however   a  dcbi    inrnrred  of  *;!»  ;' 
89,000/.,  the  greater  part  of  which  sum  has  bi.en  e\fv:;.l.\;   . 
jHihlic  buildings. 

The  state  of  trade  is  not  at  i)rescnt  very  flonrishini:. .-:..!  i  i 
that  respect  this  island  is  very  far  iK'hind  itsnei^jrhhnurJir^  • 
In  the  year  1844  St.  Peter's  Port  iM>.<«ejsed  12 j  xc-^.^*. :  i 
largest  mea,suring  28S  tons.  In  iho  Siinie  y(:ir  ti.er.  v^y 
20\414  imj)erial  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  im pi >rte<i.  m  1  !.--ir 
exjiorteil.  There  is  almost  daily  steam  conmiunii-iri-.n  lvt-.\.t\ 
the  Channel  I'^landsand  the  jxjrt  of  Southanij>ton,  fn>m  wIj'./uL' 
the  Knglish  mail  is  conveyed  three  times  a  week,  iuil  ilh-- 


m\h  and  Torquay,  and  alao  between  ^t.  Maloc9  and 
I  in  France. 

•ttontion  is  paid  to  agrictjlture,  and  many  improve- 
ive  been  introduced  by  means  of  an  agricuJtuni!  and 
krticultural  society,  established,  the  former  in  IS  16, 
ittcrin  1832  ;  the  land  is  divided  into  a  large  number 
M  estates,  many  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  Eng- 
b  extent,  and  none  larger  than  seventy ;  very  few 
ive  forty.  Long  leasehold  tenure  is  nnknown,  but  a 
t  of  the  land  is  heavily  burdened  with  a  species  of 
ible  mortpge  peculiar  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
i  of  land  IS  extreuiely  hi^h^  the  rent  may  be  said  to 
rom  5/.  to  7/.  tlie  English  acre  ^  buihling-groimd  near 
b  sold  at  very  high  price ;  in  the  town  itself  it  has 
m  to  fetch  at  the  rate  of  30,000/.  the  English  acre, 
the  care  tnkcn  in  the  cultivation  the  produce  is  great ; 
s  fifty-four  Winchester  bushels  of  wheat  have  been 
an  icre.  The  ashes  of  sea- weed  is  the  manure 
ed  for  com  crop ;  the  cost  of  manuring  with  it  k 
lOl.  the  English  acre. 

dedostlctd  condition  of  the  island  has  likewise  un- 
ikvourable  change.  A  new  district  bus  l)een  foruied 
town  parish,  in  which  a  churchy  dedicated  to  St, 
jcther  with  a  residence  for  the  minister,  has  been 
■Subscription,  the  district  now  forming  a  perpetual 
l^e  patronage  of  which  is  in  ihe  gift  of  five  trtislees. 
fcli  church  of  St.  Petcr'a^  which,  in  point  of  internal 
re,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  m  the  diQce^e  of 
er,  consist*  of  a  chancel,  nave,  north  and  &outh  aisles 
^pts,  with  a  s<:|ijare  tower  at  their  intersection  ;  it  ap- 
Uive  been  built  at  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
itury,  the  style  is  the  later  Gothic  of  France,  termed 
N>yant  i '  several  of  its  fine  windows  have  lately  been 
it  IS  capable  of  containing  abont  1200  |rt;rsons. 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  Port^  besides  these  two 
three  other  churches  or  chap U-of- ease,  and  a 
[^Dom.  The  value  of  the  livings  in  the  island  has 
peased  hy  a  grant  of  the  crown  of  100/.  to  the 
St.  Peter's  Port,  and  50/.  per  annum  to  each  of 
«ry  parishes;  and  the  lithe  on  fi:?h  has  been  com- 
-SO/.  for  the  parish  of  St.  MichaelVin-the-vale,  and 
«ih  of  the  other  parishes,  except  St.  Andrew's,  which 
border  the  sea.  The  present  annual  income  of  St. 
*ort  may  be  estimated  at  about  480/.  -  that  of  the 
terisihes  varying  from  170/.  to  100/.  per  annum. 
I  fonts  have  withm  a  few  years  been  erected  in  every 
[drch  ;  the  surplice  in  reading  the  Liturgy  is  now  uni- 
|ied  in  tovin,  and  also  in  some  of  the  country  churches. 

P'*  "  nation,  the  first  confirmation  was  held  in  1818. 
shop  of  the  diocese  has  already  visited  the 
on  four  occasions,  and  each  time  has  admin- 
of  confirmation  and  held  a  visilation  of  the 
Dissenters  arc  numerous,  ehieJy  of  the  Wcsleyan 
Ition  ;  there  are  nine  dissenting  places  of  worship  in 
lides  chapels  in  every  parish  ,tn  tlie  island,  also  a 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  meeting-house  of  Friends, 
pto  Admiral  Lord  de  Saumarez  was  a  native  of 
r,  as  were  also  Major-Gcneral  Le  Marchant  and  Sir 
Ick,  the  former  of  whom  fell  at  Salamanca,  and  the 
Canada :  to  these  names  may  be  added  Sir  Edmund 
'governor  of  Virginia  in  16&1  ;  the  late  Rev,  P.  P. 
legius  professor  of  Greek  at  Ctimliridge ;  Sir  John 
govemor  of  Sierra  Leone  j  and  Dr.  John  Maccul- 

resent  lieutenant-governor  is  Major-Gencral  W,  F. 
r,  C.B.,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  ^  History  of 
isular  War ; '  and  ^the  present  bail i IF  or  chief  magis* 
fcterStaftbrd  Carey,  Esq.,  late  recorder  of  Dartmouth^ 
Ivc  of  tlie  island. 

r  information  respecting  Guernsey  may  be  obtained 
( Berry,  JjieoU,  and  Duncan's  *  History  of  Guernsey/ 
|Miblished  in  1841;  Inglis's  'Channel  Islands;' 
fti's  'Treatise  on  the  Laws  and  Custruiis  of  Guern- 
1  Jeremie's  '  Essay  on  the  Laws  of  Real  Property,* 
W  in  1841. 
TINA.  [Xtlomelum,  p.  C] 
pHALL.  London.     [DA^CE,  P.  C.  S.]^ 

A  description  of  the  principal  varieties  of  firc- 
li  large  and  small,  with  noticcj?  respecting  the  dates 
Invention,  is  given  under  Arais^  P,  C*,  pp.  372-iJ76, 
UXBJir,  P.  C,  p,  418;  and  under  Cj^nmon,  P.  C, 
an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  great  guns.  We 
supply  a  notice  of  tlie  cmoufai'turo  of  the  sxnuUer 


its  principal  seat  in  this  country,  appears  to  date  from  about 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Ilutton^  in  his 

*  History  of  Binningham'  (pp.  78,  79,  of  the  edition  of  1781), 
relates  that,  according  to  tradition,  King  William  111.  was 
once  lamenting  that  guns  were  not  manufactured  in  his  own 
dominions,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  procure  them,  at  great 
expense,  and  with  greater  difficulty,  from  Holland  ;  when  Sir 
Richard  Ncwdigat^,  one  of  the  members  for  the  cotmty,  who 
happened  to  hear  him,  observed  that  genius  resided  in  War- 
wickshire, and  that  he  thought  his  constituents  would  answer 
his  majesty's  wishes.  The  king  being  pleased  with  the  remark, 
the  member  posted  to  Birminghami  where  the  jmttem  was 
executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  Larce 
orders  were  immediately  given,  and  these  were  so  frtHjuently 
repeated,  tlmtj  to  ipiote  Ctitlon^s  quaint  expression,  the  manu- 
facturers never  lost  their  road.    From  notices  in  Macpliorson's 

*  Annals  of  Commerce*  it  uopears  that  about  1787  the  manu- 
facture was  prosecuted  with  great  activity  for  the  supply  of 
foreign  markets,  the  manufactun?  of  Birmmgham  guns  lor  the 
African  market  lx?in":  estimated  to  give  employment  to  be- 
tween four  and  five  tnousand  jjcrsons.  By  one  of  the  stmnge 
perversities  of  taste,  of  which  many  examples  may  be  found  in 
the  historj'  of  manufactures^  gims  marked  *  London*  were  long 
preferred  to  those  marked  *■  Birmingham,'  notwithstambng 
the  well-known  fact  that  Biraii ogham  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  manufacture.  The  Birmingham  manufacturers  were  thua 
induced  to  stamp  their  goods  as  if  made  in  London  ;  and 
when,  in  1813,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
to  connMil  every  manufacturer  of  fire-anus  to  mark  them  with 
his  real  name  and  address^  they  took  tlic  alarm ,  petitione<l 
agdnst  the  bill^  and  instantly  subscrit)ed  a  large  sum  to  defray 
the  expense  of  opposing  it,  urging  that  they  made  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  London  guns,  which  were,  in  fact,  only 
put  together  and  marked  in  the  metropolis.  The  bill  was 
diefeated,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Birmingham  gun -makers 
were  allowed  to  erect  a  proof- house  of  their  own,  and  to  mark 
their  gunsj  after  being  subjected  to  the  proof  required  by  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  with  a  distinguishing  stamp.  Holland, 
in  the  work  referred  to  at  the  close  of  this  article,  gives  some 
curious  information  rcsjjccting  the  extent  of  the  gun-mimufac- 
ture  of  Birmingham,  both  during  the  protracted  war  in  which 
England  was  involved  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  and  more  recently,  when  English  artisans  have  been 
employed  to  meet  the  demands  of  foroign  states.  From  his 
statements,  founded  upon  authorized  returns,  it  appears  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  fire-arms  made  for  llie  Board  of 
Ordnance  were  supplied  from  Birmingham,  and  tlmt  the  stands 
of  arms  fabricated  there  for  the  British  government  in  the  years 
1812  and  1813  amounted  re»pectivel;jr  to  288,741  and  820,t>43, 
During  the  period  of  greatest  ictivity  it  is  said  that  the  Bir- 
mingham manufacturers  produced  a  musket  [ler  minute,  which 
is  not  an  extravagant  assertion,  seeing  that,  supposing  the 
work  to  be  carried  on  for  sixteen  hours  every  day  in  the  year, 
Sundays  excepted,  the  number  produced  at  that  rate  would  be 
300,240,  or  nitlicr  under  the  number  supplied  to  the  govern-* 
mcnt  alone  in  1813.  The  contract  price  at  that  time  was  36jf, 
a  gun  ;  but  with  tiie  peace  cmio  a  great  failing  otl"  in  the  de- 
mand, which  led  many  gunsmiths  to  abandon  the  trade,  and 
caused  a  great  reduction  of  price.  In  1830  the  Birmingham 
gun-makers  contracted  with  the  French  government  for  the 
supply  of  140,000  stands  of  arms  at  the  ririce  of  about  28 
francs,  or  rather  under  23«.  per  gun,  ana  even  tliat  jiriee, 
Holland  states,  was  considered  liberal.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  by  M*Culloch  and  others,  that  between  the 
years  1804  and  1818  Birmingham  wippUed  to  government 
and  the  private  trade  nearly  5,000,000  rire-arms ;  and  Barlow, 
quoting  from  authentic  documents,  shows  that  between  1803 
and  1816  the  immber  of  fire-arms  received  and  issued  by  tfic 
British  government  amounted  to  3,227,716  muskets,  118,103 
carbines,  27.895  rifles,  and  208,266  pistols.  In  1813  our 
allies  alone  were  furnished  with  500,000  muskets. . 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  some  of  the  more  interesting 
fettwres  of  tbis  manufacture,  it  may  be  well,  to  prevent  mis- 
apprehcnaion,  to  quote  Mr.  Dodd*s  remark,  in  the  work 
referred  to  below,  that  in  the  great  aoat  of  the  gun  manufac- 
ttu^  *  there  is  no  such  trade  as  a  gun-maker,  properly  so  called,' 
or,  at  least,  *  there  is  no  gun-factory ;  all  tne  establishments, 
however  krge  they  may  be,  being  devoted  to  the  production 
of  ports  only  of  a  gun.*   *  The  same  gun,'  observes  this  writer, 

*  travels  about  from  factory  to  factorj',  from  shop  lo  shop. 
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before  it  assunnes  its  finished  form ;  and  the  only  person  who 
could  conBistentlj  be  called  a  gun-maker  is  he  who  has  the 
gun  finished  by  potting  the  sevml  pieces  together.' 

The  most  essential  pact  of  a  gun  is  the  barrd^  or  cylm- 
drioal  iron  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  in  which  the  explo- 
sion of  the  gunpowder  is  produced,  and  through  which  the 
ball  or  shot  is  projected.  The  interior  of  the  barrel,  ^hlch 
is  techniailly  ^led  the  bore,  is  usually  a  perfect  and  smooth 
cylinder,  but  the  exterior  is  made  slightly  conical,  in  order 
that  the  tliickness  of  the  metal  may  be  increased  towards  the 
breet^f  or  closed  end,  where  the  explonon  takes  phu»,  and 
where,  consequently,  greater  strength  is  required  than  towards 
the  nuuzlet  or  open  end.  The  very  severe  trials  to  which 
the  barrel  of  a  gun  is  exposed  in  use,  and  the  fearful  results 
which  attend  its  bursting,  render  it  m  the  highest  degree 
important  to  use  none  but  iron  of  good  quality  m  the  manu- 
facture, and  to  work  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  chance 
of  failure  as  remote  as  possible. 

Military  muskets  generally,  and  the  cheaper  descriptions 
of  other  guns,  have  ucir  bairels  formed  of  tenacious  soft  iron, 
which  b  wrought  or  rolled  into  the  form  of  flat  bars,  called 
sk^pSf  each  of  which  is  su£Qcient  to  form  a  single  barrel.  The 
length  of  a  skelp  is  usually  about  three  feet,  and  the  breadth 
about  four  inches  at  one  end,  where  also  it  has  increased 
thickness  or  substance  to  form  the  breech  of  the  barrel,  but 
gradually  tapering  to  about  two  inches  and  a  half  at  the  other 
end.  which  is  to  form  the  muzzle.  Until  about  the  vear  181 1 
skelps  were  usually  manu&ctured  by  means  of  tne  forge- 
-  hammer ;  and  as  considerable  skill  was  required  to  ensure  uio 
regular  gradation  firom  the  thicker  to  the  thinner  end,  the 
workmen  employed  in  forging  them  were  able  to  command 
good  wages.  In  the  above  year,  however,  in  consequence  of 
a  strike  among  the  skelp-forgors  for  what  was  considered  an 
exorbitant  advance  of  wages,  a  method  of  fashioning  them  by 
rollers  was  introduced,  it  occurring  to  the  inventor,  according 
to  Babbage's  account,  *  that  if  the  circumference  of  the  rollers 
between  which  the  bar-iron  was  rolled,  were  to  be  made  equal 
to  the  length  of  a  skelp,  or  of  a  musket  barrel,  and  if  also  the 
ffToove  in  which  the  iron  was  compressed,  instead  of  being  of 
the  same  width  and  depth  throughout  (as  in  the  ordinary 
manufacture  of  bar-iron  by  rolling),  were  cut  gradually  deeper 
and  wider  firom  a  point  on  the  rollers,  until  it  returned  to  the 
same  point,  then  the  bar-iron  passing  between  such  rollers, 
instead  of  being  uniform  in  width  and  thickness,  would  have 
tlio  form  of  a  skelp.'  The  experiment  succeeded,  not  only 
in  cBecUng  a  great  saving  of  labour,  and  rendering  the  manu- 
facturers independent  of  the  refractory  workmen,  but  also  in 
producing  skelps  of  superior  quality ^r  *  The  pure  metallic 
particles/  according  to  Holland's  account  of  this  invention, 
J'or  which  a  patent  was  obtained  by  a  Stafibrdshiro  iron- 
master named  Bradley,  *  being  compressed  bv  the  rollers  both 
edgeways  and  flatways  at  the  same  time,  cohere  more  closely 
together ;  nor  arc  the  skelps  so  liable  to  veins  or  flaws  as 
those  which  are  edged  up  in  a  less  hot  state  under  a  forge- 
hammer.'  The  barrels  made  of  them  are  said  also  to  turn 
clearer  and  sounder  than  those  forged  by  liand. 

In  the  old  method  of  welding  the  skelps  into  barrels,  the 
•  thicker  end  was  first  heated  to  redness,  and  then  hammered 
upon  a  groove  or  hollow  cavity  in  the  anvil  until  'the  edges 
were  turned  up.  A  mandril  being  then  inserted  in  the  con- 
cavity between  them,  the  edges  werie  turned  over  and  welded 
together  by  the  hammer.  By  the  repetition  of  the  like  nroccss 
upon  a  length  of  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time,  the  skelp  was 
gradually  converted  into  a  tube  or  barrel,  each  of  the  lengths  thus 
separately  welded  being  exposed  to  two  or  three  welding  opera- 
tions, with  alternating  high  and  low  heats,  the  latter  being 
intended  to  correct  defects  occasioned  by  the  former.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  substitute  the  action  of  machinery  for 
this  todioiw  and  lalx)rious  process,  in  one  of  which,  patented  in 
1811  by  Messrs.  James  and  Jones,  and  described  by  Holland, 
the  power  was  applied  by  a  series  of  automatic  hammers. 
Littie,  however,  was  done  in  bringing  any  such  process  into 
operation  until  a  combination  was  found  among  the  welders, 
similar  to  that  above  referred  to  among  the  skeli)-forgcrs,  and 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  caused  the  completion  of  a 
large  contract  whicii  was  then  being  executed  to  be  attended 
with  a  very  heavy  loss.  A  method  which  had  been  jjatentcd 
some  years  before  by  one  of  the  contractors,  but  which  had 
not  then  been  brought  into  satisfactory  operation,  was  resorted 
to  under  this  difficulty,  and  the  result  was  that  barrel-welding 
by  rolling  machinery  soon,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded 
the  old  process  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  tubes  of  lighter 
character,  suitable  for  gas  or  water  pipes,  by  9,  similar  pro- 


cess, was  subsequentiy  ccmmenccd.  Babbage,  wh 
of  the  introduction  of  this  process  we  have  quotes 
that  the  combining  woriunen  were  thus  permanem 
to  a  lower  rate  of  wages,  and  that  as  die  new 
welding  was  far  less  injurious  to  the  texture  oi 
than  the  old,  in  consequence  of  the  iron  being  ex 
once,  instead  of  three  or  four  times,  to  the  wel 
the  public  derived  advantage  horn  the  superiority 
from  the  economy  of  the  process.  Babba^c  does  d> 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  mtroducti 
improvement  is  due ;  hot  Greener,  in  his  account  0 
circumstances,  attributes  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Clive,  wl 
extensive  manu&cturer  of  iron  for  gun-barrels,  and : 
the  jealous  opposition  of  the  trade  to  his  innovatic^ 
Birmingham  gun-makers  to  combine  not  to  use  bis  ir 

1  he  most  recent  and  authentic  account  we  hare  » 
modem  improved  method  of  barrel-welding  is  that 
cated  by  Mr.  Lovell,  Director  of  the  Royal  anns  m 
at  Enfield  Chase,  to  the  'Supplement'  to  Dr.  Ur 
tionary  of  Arts,'  under  the  title  'Fire- Arms/  w 
method  is  said  to  have  entirely  superseded  that 
welding  by  hand.  From  this  article  it  appears  tha 
of  being  formed  of  skelps  forged  nearly  to  the  iateod 
of  the  barrel,  barrels  are  now  made  m>m  slabs  of  tii 
refined  flat  bar-unon,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and 
from  ten  to  ten  and  a  half  pounds,  or  less,  accordio 
kind  of  barrel  to  be  made.  These  slabs,  after  bein^ 
tiie  bars  by  long  shears,  are  heated,  and,  to  adopt  Mr. 
language,  '  bent  in  their  whole  length,  by  means 
veniently  grooved  bc»iding  rolls,  imtil  theysssuice 
of  rough  tabes,  their  opposite  edges  being  broasrbt 
without  overlappmg.  These^  tubes  are  hud  upon  tix 
of  a  reverberating  furnace,  in  which  they  are  hm 
full  welding  heat ;  and  as  soon  as  their  edges  are  thm 
to  a  semi-fliud  state,  they  are  taken  out  and  nsed  1 
grooved  rollers,  the  grooves  of  which  are  ratnersd 
the  exterior  of  the  tube.  Bv  this  means  the  tube  is  ] 
welded  from  end  to  end,  and  if  the  heat  benroperij  n 
and  the  juncture  kept  clear  of  dirt  and  dnaers,  the 
beomie  perfectiy  hQmogeneous  in  every  part,  witl 
appearance  of  the  seam.  The  tubes  are  repeated]; 
and  passed  through  gradually  decreasing  grooves 
rollers ;  and  to  preserve  their  tubular  form  and  ens 
larity  in  the  bore,  or  internal  dimension,  during  tlic 
process,  they  are  taken  out  of  the  furnace  and  a[i[fli< 
rollers,  by  means  of  a  mandril  consisting  of  a  l'^ 
considerably  smaller  than  the  bore,  but  having  at  t 
short  steel  treblctt  made  exactly  the  size  that  the 
intended  to  be.  By  a  simple  contrivance  it  is  arm 
while  the  tube  is  passing  between  the  rollers,  tho 
shall  always  be  immediately  between  them,  so  as  to 
bore  oi)en.  The  adhesion  of  the  hot  metal  to  the  > 
the  rolls  or  rollers  is  sufficient  to  draw  the  tube  off  the 
By  a  succession  of  rollings  the  barrel  is  clonL-atu 
required  length,  and  brought  down  to  the  rcquirtsl  ^ 
tenuity ;  and  if  there  be  any  surplus  metal,  it  is  nit 
the  muzzle  end.  Gun-barrels  formed  in  tliis  vav  a 
to  stand  proof  better  than  those  wrought  by  haiHl,  lx'( 
heat  is  more  equalized,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  pr- 
gation  between  the  rollers,  any  imperfections  in  ihi 
mass  of  iron  are  dispersed  over  a  .greater  surface. 

All  the  processes  hitherto  described  relate  to  the 
ture  of  what  are  termed  pleu'n  barrels ;  but  some  o\ 
curious  operations  in  the  gim-maker's  art  relate  to  ti 
facturc  of  the  superior  kind  of  barrel  called  tiristed. 
there  are  many  varieties.  In  all  of  these  the  n- 
which  the  barrel  is  composed  is  rolled  or  fonrrd  i"' 
bars,  about  equal  in  thickness  to  the  intended  sd 
thickness  of  the  barrel,  and  varying  in  width  fr 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more.  One 
narrow  rods  or  ribands  of  metal,  bcmg  moderately  1 
increase  its  pliancy,  is  wrapped  spirally  round  a  ( 
mandril  about  the  size  of  tiie  bore  of  the  intended 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  tube,  which  may  be  slipix^ 
mandril  at  pleasure.  As  the  rods  arc  not  usually 
sufficient  length  for  one  to  form  a  barrel,  sevcrjl  a-' 
joined  end  to  end,  those  which  form  the  breceh  bcii 
than  those  at  the  muzzle  end.  In  this  state  the  I 
coil  of  metal  somewhat  resembling,  on  a  large  scale 
of  spiral  spring  employed  by  bcU-hangers  as  a  clie« 
It  is  then  licaicd  to  wcldfng  heat,  and  forged  into 
continuous  tube  parUy  by  liammcring  upon  a  nu 
j)artly  by  what  is  termed  jumping,  or  striking  the  c 
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pan  tlic  floiir,  liy  \\likli  the  edfrcs  of  the  hclltal  or 
are  biMUght  into  vitv  close  cotttact,  ami  «?vtntuaJly 

Ifd  topi'UicT.  Many  »iie<:cssivv  heats  are,  of  cour*i% 
iu  tUU  ojieration,  aud  the  wulding  proceeda  only 

iroe  inches  at  a  time, 
la&anufacturc  of  iJio  numerous  varif?ties  of  twietcd  bmr- 
yty  iiiiiiutel^  described   in  Greener  s  works,  entitled 
'  in  J  or  a  Ireatiso  on  tlie  various  descripiiona  of  gmaJl 

■2--*id  '  The  Science  of  Gunnery »  as  applied  to  the 

letion  of  fire-arina,*  especially  in  the  first  meii- 

h  eon  lams  many  curious  details  upon  the  varions 

iron  employciL     from  these  it  appears  that  consi- 

difficulty  hiLs  iirisen  from  tlie  circumstance  ihatT  as  the 

I  of  science  has   enabled   manufacturers   to  ])rodiice 

ofc^tntuon  use  of  very  inferior  qualities  of  iron  and 

common  scrap  iron  and  st^el^  which  consists  of  fmg^- 

such  ariitlcs  when  broken  or  worn  out,  aud  which  is 
ht  after  by  the  makers  of  f,*un- barrel  iron,  is  very 

to  what  was  pro<?urable  a  iew  years  since.     Even 

"  i»  that  is  to  say,  the  nails  employed  for  fixing  horse- 
which  when  worn  out  are  collected  with  avidity 
Qg  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  iiera|>-iron,  imdor 

of  horse-nail  stitbs^  are  now  dilficult  to  be  procured 

"*^ty  required  for  making  gun-ljarrels,  since  many 
d  in  this  country  are  now  made  of  nmlleahle  cast- 
few  such  mixed  with  others  would  ^^\\  the  iron 
OSes  of  the  gunsmith,  Wirc-ttrist  is  the  teehniml 
to  an  excellent  kind  of  twisted  Inirrelt  which  by 
jnorant  dejilers  is  siip|xjscd  to  be  reiilly  fabricated  of 
Such  baiTels  are  fornicd  of  very  narrow  rods  of  com* 
juetid,  com|x>sed  of  akemotc  bars  of  iron  aud  steel 
Into  one  boiJy,  and  then  rolled  out  to  the  requisite 
I  when  the  edges  of  the  rods,  which  arc  brought  to  the 
of  the  barrel,  will,  on  the  application  of  a  corroslic 

hich  acta  diferendy  upon  die  two  metids,  present  a 
or  wiry  appeannicc.  In  forming  a  barrel  of  such  rods 
taken  that  the  adjoining  edges  of  the  spiral  be  alter- 
com^wscd  of  iron  and  stct'l,  so  that  the  pattern  may 
uniJorm  ap|K*arance,  nlthough  the  difficulty  of  welding 
(by  increased.  Damascus  barrels,  or  rather  such  as 
rafactured  in  this  country  under  that  namcj  are  com- 
of  similar  metal,  but  the  rods  are  twisted  u|»<in  their 
«3  until  their  component  fibres  or  lamina;  have  from 
to  fourteen  turns  in  an  inch,  ajul  the  rods  arc  therehy- 
ill  in  thix:kness  and  proportionately  reduced  in  leugtlj. 
pcfa  rods  are  welded  together  side  by  side^  their  re* 
I  twbts  being  reversed.  Barrels  made  of  rods  of  Da* 
iron  have  a  very  pretty  appearance  ;  hut^  as  Greener 
»,  the  metal  is  considerably  weakened  by  the  exces- 
Uting  of  its  fibres,  on  the  same  principle,  though  not  to 
e  degree,  as  a  rope  is  impaired  by  over-twbting.  Of 
tit  Greener  gives  illustrations  in  the  results  of  numerous 
lenta  made  by  him  on  tlje  cohetrivo  strength  of  various 
r  iron.     Stub  barrels  arc   formed  of  horse-nail  stubs, 

to  brightness  by  friction  in  a  machine,  and  mi  led 
kgmcnts  of  steel,  usually  of  old  coach-springs  cut  up 
le  bits  re&embling  the  stubs.  These  stubs  and  scraps 
igcd  compactly  into  a  hoop  or  ring,  w  hich  holds  them 
r  while  they  arc  exposed  to  welding  heat  in  a  furnace, 
Ided  into  a  comjiact  maiss  called  a  Wootw,  whicli  is  dniwn 
rollers  into  the  narrow  strijis  required  for  making 
barrels.  Greener  states  that  the  usual  proportions  of 
ipound  metal  are  fifteen  pounds  of  ateel  to  twenty-five 
of  iron^stuhs ;  hut  he  tliinks  the  pro[wrtion  of  steel 

i  increased  with  iuJvantiige,    Attempts  to  make  barrels 

alone  have  frequently  failed  owing  to  its  hardness. 
loJ/  he  oljscrves  in  '  The  Gnn/  *  sufficiently  tenacious 
1^  from  its  Jineuess  of  grain,  to  resist  the  sudden  ex- 
1  of  gunpowder.'     He  states  that  when  steel  tjarrels 

jn  found  to  stand  proof,  Iheir  shooting  powers  have 
lund  very  great,  a  circumstimce  which  atibrds  en- 
^cnt  to  efforts  for  introducing  them.  Some  makers 
Jed  to  make  iron  barrels  with  an  inner  tube  or  lining 
' ;  but  this  is  very  objectionable,  because  the  two 
thus  used,  could  not  spring  togetlier,  although  when 

'  as  in  wire-twist  and  stub-iron  they  may  be  consi- 

Rct  as  one  substance,  uniting  the  hardness  of  steel 
IC  soft  tenacity  of  iron.     These  remarks  were  published 

and  in  the  second  work  alwve  mentioned,  publish etl  in 

teenf*r  stivtes  that  much  ]>rvigress  had  been  made  in 
of  steel  since  ^  The  Guif  was  jiublished.  Stub  Da- 
is a  very  beuutiful  kind  of  iron  formed  like  the  Da- 
iron  above  described,  but  of  stub-iron  instead  of  wirc- 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  85. 


'twist,  but  it  is  open  to  tlie  satne  objection  on  tlic  ground  of 
ovfT-twisting. 

We  may  here  refer  to  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1825,  and  mibliHhed  in  their  *  Transactions,* 
vol,  xJiii.  pp.  105-108,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  pro- 
cess employed  at  Bombay  in  making  pnn-barrels  and  swortl- 
blades  in  imitation  of  those  made  at  Damascus ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  these  barrels  are  manufactured  of  iron  hoop^ 
obtainctl  from  European  and  chiefly  from  British  casks* 
The  more  they  are  corroded  by  nist,  the  more  highly  ore 
they  valued  ;  and  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  oxidated  they  are 
extmsed  to  moisture  until  they  Ijccome  so.  Being  cut  into 
lengtiis  of  alwut  twelve  inches,  they  are  formed  into  a  pile  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  the  edges  being  laid  straight, 
so  as  not  to  overlap  each  otlier,  and  a  longer  piece  is  so  fitted 
as  to  return  over  each  end,  and  hold  the  pile  together  while 
in  the  fire.  After  being  heated  the  pile  is  drawn  or  forged 
out  to  a  bar  about  an  inch  wide  and  one-third  of  an  inch 
thick,  w  hich  is  doubled  up  in  three  or  more  lengths,  welded 
together,  and  again  drawn  out  ss  before,  this  operation  being 
repeated  three  or  four  times  according  to  the  degree  of  fine- 
ness required.  The  bar  is  then  healed,  a  small  portion  at  a 
time,  aod  hammered  on  the  edge  so  as  to  ilattcn  it  out  the 
contrary  way  to  tliat  of  the  stratification,  by  which  operation 
the  wire  or  vein  is  brought  out  on  the  face  of  the  strap  or 
riband  of  iron.  *  The  barrel  b  then  forged  in  the  usual  way, 
hut,*  Captain  Bopiold  states,  *  much  more  jumping  is  used 
than  in  the  English  method,  in  order  to  render  the  twist 
finer.'  *  The  most  C4ireful  workmen,'  he  adds,  '  always  made 
a  practice  of  covering  the  part  exposed  to  the  fire  witli  a  lute 
composed  of  mud,  clay,  and  tlie  dung  of  cows  or  horses,  in 
order  to  guard  against  any  unnecessary  oxidation  of  the  metal. 
When  tlie  Ijarrel  is  complete,  the  twist  is  raised  by  laving  the 
barrel  from  one  to  five  duys  either  in  vinegar  or  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  until  the  twist  is  raised;  this  process  is 
called  the  wire-twist'  *  To  produce  the  curi^  he  further 
states,  *  the  bars  or  straps  are  drawn  out  to  bars  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inqh  square,  and  twisted,  some  to  the  right  and 
others  to  the  left ;  one  of  each  sort  are  then  welded  together, 
doubled  up  and  drawn  out  as  before  ;  and  U[K)n  the  experience 
of  the  workman,  any  intricacy  of  twbt  is  produced  by  this 
drawing  out,  doubling,  and  twisting.^  This  latter  proeeis,  it 
will  be  observed,  resembles  that  of  English  workmen^  tts  also 
does  a  piece  of  trickery  which  Captain  Bagnold  mentions, 
consisting  iti  rough-filing  a  common  English  barrel,  and  weld- 
ing a  strap  of  Damascus  iron  spirally  round  it,  or  applying 
several  such  straps  longitndinjjlly,  and  welding  them  on  \  a 
fraud  which  must  be  severely  condemned  as  im^iairing  the 
barrel  in  a  similar  way  to  the  attempted  union  of  iron  and 
steel  above  alluded  to.  It  is  imj>ortant  to  notice  that  the 
mitivc  Indian  artists  never  work  with  coal  under  any  consider* 
ation,  but  use  solely  charcoal  from  light  woods. 

Greener  deseribcs  many  other  varieties  of  gtm-lmrrcl  iron 
thiin  nre  mentioned  above,  but  these  need  not  be  further 
noticed,  excepting  to  rcmm-k  that  the  inferior  twijjtcd  barrels 
are  usually  fonned  of  wider  Tf>d^  than  the  better  sorts,  and 
arc  consequently  weaker  from  the  necessarily  oblique  direc* 
tion  of  the  twist,  and  from  the  circumstance  tliat  large  rods  do 
not  get  so  thoroughly  rolled  as  small  ones,  as  well  as  from  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  metal  itself.  He  also  describes  nume- 
rous ways,  often  very  ingenious,  in  which  frauds  are  committed 
by  unprincipled  gunmakers,  to  avoid  not  only  the  incrcaaed 
cost  ot  the  superior  kinds  of  metal,  but  also  the  increased 
charges  for  labour  in  almost  every  deportment  upon  barrels  of 
the  best  tjuality.  In  some  cases  a  strin  of  inferior  iron  will 
even  be  introduced  into  the  heart  of  roas  or  bars  of  Damascus 
iron,  by  which,  owing  to  the  different  exfjansive  jiowers  of 
the  two  metals,  the  gun  will  be  impaired  more  than  by  the 
diminution  of  strength  and  intrinsic  value. 

The  great  amount  of  welding  required  in  twisted  barrels 
requires  a  very  large  fire,  and  Greener  states  that  several 
hours  should  be  spent  in  forging  inferior  barrels  before  tlie 
fire  can  be  brought  to  a  fit  state  for  those  of  the  best  quality. 
Hence,  ho  considers,  the  London  barrel -forgers  do  not  attain 
such  perfection  in  this  ©jwration  as  those  of  Birmingham,  be- 


sary 


3  they  do  not  generally  make  the  inferior  barrels  neces- 
„,.^  to  bring  the  fire  into  a  good  state.  The  junction  of  the 
several  lengths  of  rod  necessary  to  make  a  twisteil  barrel  is 
often  effected  by  cutting  each  off  in  a  sloping  direction,  and 
leaving  them  to  be  joined  in  the  general  welding  oj aeration  ; 
hut  it  is  better  to  weld  them  together  before  the  twisting  is 
completed.  After  welding  the  barrels  arc  re-hcutcHl  to  a 
welding  heat,  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  and  hammered  jn  a 
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grooye  to  the  requirtd  size.    Somctimcfl  they  receive  a  subse-* 

aucnt  hammer-hardening  in  like  way,  when  cold  ;  but  though 
lis  improves  them  much,  it  is  often  neglected. 
After  welding  the  barrels  arc  very  carcfiilly  examined,  and 
if  needful,  straightened  by  a  few  blows  of  the  hammer. 
Holland  states  that  their  soundness  is  tried  also,  by  placing 
one  end  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  sucking  with  the  mouth  at 
the  other  end,  until  the  barrel  is  full  of  water,  when,  if  there 
be  any  cradc  or  flaw  extending  through  the  substance  of  the 
metal,  it  may  be  detected  by  the  apjicarance  of  moisture  on 
the  outside.  They  are  then  bored  m  a  machine  with  an  an- 
gular plug  of  tempered  steel  [BoRnro  Instrumkmts,  P.  C.  S., 
p.  225],  which  ik  caused  to  revolve  rapidly  within  the  barrel, 
a  stream  of  cold  water  being  directed  upon  the  outside  to 
check  the  heat  generated  by  me  excessive  friction  of  the  tool. 
Greener  states  Siat  the  barrels  are  not  annealed  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  Dr.  Ure  has  represented  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  Arts.* 
The  outside  of  the  barrel  needs  also  to  be  made  smooth  and 
even,  which  was  formerly  done  by  applying  it  to  the  surface 
of  a  large  grindstone,  the  workman  allowing  the  barrel  to  roll 
slowly  through  his  hands,  so  as  to  present  every  part  of  the 
surface  successively  to  the  stone ;  but  this  process  is  now  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  by  turning  in  lathes,  a  method  which 
claims  great  economy,  as  well  as  superiority  in  point  of  accu- 
racy, and  the  advantage  of  doing  away  with  a  most  unwhole- 
some business,  and  one  by  no  means  unattended  with  danger. 
•  In  a  lathe  it  is  easy  to  ensure  the  perfect  concentricity  of  the 
inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  barrel,  and  the  i)erfect  rotun- 
dity of  the  exterior  surface,  whereas  under  the  old  plan  of 
grinding  the  sides  of  the  gun  were  often  very  unequal  in 
thickness,  one  side  being  in  some  instances  nearly  twice  as 
thick  as  the  other.  In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  forge  the 
barrels  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  intended  dimensions,  in 
order  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  surface,  which  has  been 
condensed  by  hammering,  may  have  to  be  removed.  After 
the  first  or  rough  boring  the  interior  is  fine-bored  with  an  in- 
strument having  but  one  cutting  angle,  which  is  kept  to  its 
work  by  strips  of  soft  wood  attached  beside  it.  Generally 
speaking  barrels  arc  bored  with  a  pcrfcctiy  equal  cylindrical 
bore ;  but  some  gun-makers  prefer  enlarging  the  bore  a  litUe 
towards  the  breech,  under  the  idea  that  the  consequent  con- 
traction of  the  muzzle  will  cause  the  shot  to  fly  more  closely. 
The  breech  end  of  the  barrel  is  then  tapped  with  a  screw- 
thread,  to  receive  the  breech-plug,  which  closes  it  at  that  end, 
and  forms  the  abutment  for  the  explosive  force  of  the  iwwdcr, 
and  in  which,  in  many  cases,  is  formed  the  chamljer  to  hold 
the  powder,  and  the  narrow  passage  by  which  thiit  cliaml)cr  is 
connected  with  the  touch-holt.  The  Wst  form  of  tliis  cham- 
ber, and  of  the  connection  witli  the  touch-hole,  is  a  matter 
upon  which  gun-makers  differ  widely. 

The  barrels  are  then  ready  for  proving^  which  consists  in 
firing  them  in  a  building  in  which  their  explosion  can  do  no 
hann,  with  a  charge  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  they  will 
have  to  ])car  when  in  use.  A  great  number  of  barrels  are 
firod  at  once,  by  laying  tliem  upon  a  strong  framework  of 
wood,  with  their  toucl\-ho!cs  downwards,  and  connected  with 
a  train  of  powder  which  is  conductwl  outside  the  building, 
within  which  is  laid  a  heap  of  sand  to  receive  the  bullets. 
Greener,  who  considers  the  j)rescnt  mode  of  proving  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  recommends,  among  other  improve- 
ments, the  testing  of  l)arrcls  by  the  hydraulic  pump  or  press, 
states  that  common  barrels  are  so  fixed  as  to  prevent  any 
recoil  in  proving,  while  twisted  barrels  are  allowed  to  fly 
back  into  a  mass  of  sand  laid  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  by 
which  the  severity  and  security  of  the  test  arc  very  materially 
lessened.  Common  Ijarrels,  he  says,  arc  allowed  to  lie  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  prool-housc  untouched,  in  order  that,  by 
the  action  of  the  nitre  in  the  gunpowder,  any  crack  or  flaw 
may  Ik*  rendered  visible.  They  are  then  carefully  examined, 
and  such  as  show  any  defect,  or  have  bulged  with  the  explosion, 
are  returned  to  be  reforged,  after  which  tlioy  must  be  proved 
again,  while  such  as  have  stood  the  test  satisfiictonly  are 
stamiKKi  with  a  distinguishing  mark.  Notwithstanding  the 
strict  regulations  which  require  every  barrel  to  be  thus 
tested.  Greener  thinks  that  m  many  cases  the  proof-mark  is 
forpd,  and  states  that  sometimes  a  cheat  is  committed  by 
welding  unproved  tul)cs  on  to  pistol  barrels  which  have  been 
proved,  so  as  to  convert  them  into  gun-barrels,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  difFcrence  of  a  few  i)encc  in  the  cost  of  proving. 
^  Si)orting  guns  are  very  often  made  with  two  barrels  fixed 
side  by  siiie  uj)on  one  stock.  Such  barrels  are  made  sepa- 
rately, and  have  their  adjacent  sides  filed  flat  in  order  that  they 
may  Ho  close  together.    They  arc  secured  together  by  ribs 


running  between  them  from  end  to  end,  and  f.jl 
spandnl-shaped  grooves  formed  by  their  contact.  F 
sporting  Greener  says  that  they  should  not  be  mo 
the  bores  perfectiy  parallel  with  each  other,  but .«]{ 
verging,  so  that  their  line  of  fire  may  meet  at  t 
tance ;  but  opinions  difler  as  to  the  best  inclinatiou 
of  convergence. 

The  wooden  stocks  upon  which  the  barrel  or 
mounted  is  most  commonly  made  of  walnut-tree,  tho>. 
eye  maple  and  a  few  other  woods  are  occasionaJly  u. 
is  fitted  to  the  barrel  so  accurately  as  to  leave  ai«  iirtlt' , 
to  depend  upon  the  metal  fastenings  by  which  the 
nected  together.  Great  care  should  be  taken  tr> 
weight,  length,  and  curvature  of  the  stock  to  the 
whose  use  it  is  intended.  Greener  observe:^  that 
common  to  make  the  stocks  of  sporting  guns  too  sha 
crooked ;  and  Colonel  Hawker,  in  a  passage  quotci 
land,  says  that  *  the  length,  bend,  and  casting  of  a  et 
of  course,  be  fitted  to  the  shooter,  who  should  ban 
sure  for  them  as  carefully  entered  in  his  gunaiakt 
as  that  for  a  suit  of  clothes  on  those  of  his  tailor.' 
*then,'  the  colonel  adds,  *  only  to  direct  that  his  fnn 
well  balanced,  to  do  which  the  maker  will  mtnulo 
proportion  to  their  weight ;  so  that,  on  holding  ead 
fiat  on  the  left  hand,  with  the  end  of  the  feather-<|u 
half  an  inch  from  the  little  finger,  he  will  find  a 
equilibrium  to  make  the  gun  rest  perfectiy  stead 
hand.'  When  the  shaping  of  the  stock  is  compi* 
shod  with  brass,  the  trigger-eiuird  and  other  metall 
and  ornaments  aro  let  into  the  wood,  and  eveir  pu 
with  suitable  screws  and  fastenings,  after  which  tlM 
taken  to  pieces ;  the  woodwoile  is  fmished  by  stvi 
polishing,  the  brasswork  is  filed  and  polished,  and  tj 
aft  sent  to  be  finished,  which  is  done  in  various  wav 

When  intended  to  be  bright  externally,  barrel 
all  over  with  smootii  files,  and  then  polished  wii 
burnisher.  Military  muskets  were  formerly  polisb 
way,  but  the  time  and  labour  required  to  maintain 
proved  so  harassing  during  service,  that  the  Duke  of 
ton,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  dispensed  vritl 
allowed  the  muskets  to  be  browned.  Of  the  variou 
of  browning  or  stiuning  barrels  we  may  notice  tn 
first  of  which,  described  by  Holland,  the  solution 
consists  of  half  an  ounce  each  of  nitric  acid  and  s^oe 
nitre,  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine,  two  ounces  of  b' 
and  one  ounce  of  tincture  of  steel.  Theic  ininv 
mixed,  the  vitriol  being  previously  dissolred  in  suffic 
to  make,  with  the  other  fluids,  a  quart  of  mixture.  1 
being  first  thoroughly  cleaned  from  grease  and  dirt,  a 
the  muzzle  and  vent  stopj>ed  up  with  wood,  is  veit 
with  this  mixture,  applied  with  a  sjwnge  or  rag.  an< 
l)Osed  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  i 
with  a  hard  brush  to  remove  the  oxide  formed  on  tl 
These  oj)erations  may,  if  requisite,  be  rej)eated  i^ 
times,  until  the  barrel  becomes  p<?rfcctiy  brown, 
carefully  brushed,  wiped,  and  immersed  in  k'ili 
which  nolds  a  quantity  of  alkaline  matter  in  solutio: 
that  the  further  action  of  the  acid  mixture  may  K' 
The  barrel  is  then  drie<l,  rubbed  smooth  with  a  bi 
hard  wood,  and  heated  to  about  the  temperature 
water,  after  which  it  b  coated  with  a  varnish  comrK«se 
of  wine,  one  quart ;  pulverized  draeon*s  blood,  tiircf 
and  bruised  snell-lac,  one  ounce.  When  this  is  drv 
is  finally  nibbed  with  the  burnisher  to  give  it  a  sukj 
face.  The  second  method  we  shall  allude  to  is  lu 
hrovni  or  stain,  and  is  recommended  by  Greener  as 
best  preventives  of  fraud  in  the  manufacture  oftwi 
since  it  brings  out  the  grain  or  pattern  in  a  way  wli 
the  least,  it  is  not  easy  to  imitate.  For  producint:  i 
rels  are  anointed  with  a  littie  vitriolic  acid,  which 
oft*,  and  the  surface  rubbed  dry.  A  forge  fire  is  ih( 
and  blown  up,  with  coals  containing  as  much  liy<i 
and  iis  litdc  sulphur  as  jxjssible.  W  hen  the  coal< 
until  they  give  out  a  clear  white  flame,  witliont 
smoke,  the  barrels  are  passed  gradually  hickwanl? 
wards  through  the  flame  until  they  are  covered  vi 
sooty  covering.  They  are  tiicn  place<l  for  cighteo 
a  damp  cool  cellar,  by  which  the  iron  iwrticlcs  \^ 
coated  with  a  red  rust,  while  the  steel  retains  it  orii 
coat.  The  rust  and  soot  being  brushed  off  with 
steel  wire,  the  barrels  are  washed  and  j)olish«Ml  wi 
cloth  diimed  in  water  and  fine  washed  emorv,  by 
two  metals  become  very  distinct,  the  iron  being  liiu 
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md  p^^liiihod.     After  drying,  the  siDokmjpr  is  re- 

tlie  barrcli  are  left  in  the  cellar  for  twelvo  hours, 

M  before ;   and  thus  the  procees  b  repeated  untii 

1mm»«ii«!I3  m  dark  as  may  ha  wbhoJ,  the  darkest 

'  Je  being  a  fine  purple-black  on  the  iron,  with  a 

on  the  steel. 

ve  steps  in  the  invention  of  the  fire-lock,  or 
:e  attiiched  to  the  breceh  of  a  gun  by  which  the 
the  lauth-h«jio  is  if^jiited,  are  noticed  under  Arms, 
esseiitiiil  f|ualitic*  of  a  giin-lock  arc,  first,  that  it 
«ittily  and  eiBciently,  ao  that  the  force  rtniuircd 
^tpf^glBF  and  release  the  spring  by  whiii  the 
Sriking  part  of  the  lock,  is  moved,  ahaJl  not  be 
interfere  with  accuracy  of  aim  ajid  mriitiity  of 
ndly,  that  it  should  not  be  liable  to  go  off  at  halt- 
in  which  die  lock  should  always  be  kept  until 
tn^  to  fire,  and  in  whidi  even  the  application 
trigger  baa  no  effect  upon  it),  or  in  any  other 
yiy  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  when  the  piece  is  on  full 
ling  of  the  trif^irer  should  cause  the  jfun  to  fire 
ItBty.  The  delicate  workmanship  of  modem  locks, 
of  which  forms  a  distinct  trade,  which  is  car- 
at and  in  the  neig-hbourhood  of  WolTorhamp- 
*  m^  to  be  desired  in  efficiency  and  ease  of 
ic  bgenuity  which  has  been  devoted  to  this 
c-^iioal  fldeuce  has  provided  numerous  admtra- 
Icasening  the  ri&k  of  accident  by  means  of  tura- 
r  cvNitrivancies  for  securing^  those  parts  of  the  lock 
ht  occaaion  danger  by  their  accidental  removal. 
cajntrivaneea,  to  give  a  fair  account  of  which  would 
inudi  snaco  in  this  article,  are  illustrated  by  llol- 
i  Dr,  Ore's  *  Dictioniiry  of  Arts.*  Until  a  com- 
Ij  recent  period  all  mdrtaiy  ginis^  and  most  of  those 
Ibr  ajKjrting  purpses,  were  made  with  flint-locks,  in 
^^'  i^ition  of  the  priming-powder  was  effected  by 
stj'oke  of  a  wedge-shaped  flint  agaiost  a  piece  of 
bkh  a  stream  of  sparks  was  directed  into  the  pan 
Iho  jprijaing ;  and  the  great  number  of  flints  re- 
this  use  caiL^^d  the  cutting,  or  rather  breaking,  of 
*  a  considenible  branch  of  iiMlustry,  of  which  a  full 
given  in  tlie  *  Eneycloi>aedia  Met^politana.'  When 
Attempt  w:i3  made  to  substitute  for  this  contri^Tmce 
fa  ruiminating  or  detonating  |x>wder,  whidi,  (icing 
"  siui|ile  jx'Tcmsion,  should  set  fire  to  the  or^iiuary 
in  the  touch-hole,  we  nre  not  aware,  but,  accord- 
work  just  referred  to,  tJie  first  percussion-lock  WM 
the  lie  v.  Mr,  Forsyth,  of  Belhevie,  in  Scotland. 
Bfluant  has  however  led  to  aliemtiofii  in  the  eon* 
rgmi-lodu  which,  as  Ilolland  observca,  are  hardly 
tittt  which  took  place  on  the  subitltution  of  the 
flint  for  the  onticnt  nrc-niatch.  The  pan  which  con- 
le  prinimg-yjowder,  and  the  cover  which  shieldetl 
e  moment  of  preparinpr  to  fire,  are  rendered  unne- 
L'ir  place  being  supplied  by  a  small  upright  nipple, 
(ration  of  which  coincides  with,  and  forma  a  continua- 
'ic  touch -hole  of  Mie  barrel ♦  The  cock,  or  striking 
he  lock,  im«tuad  of  carrying  a  clamp  to  hold  the  flint, 
a  simple  hammer,  with  a  snout  adapted  to  fall  exactly 
'  top  of  the  nipple.  The  fulminating  substance  is 
lactnl,  for  convenience,  in  a  small  copjier  caj^isule  or 
imhling  a  thimble  in  shape,  which  fits  on  to  the  nip- 
if  not  bio ^71  to  pieces  by  the  explosion,  is  remove*! 
lo  reloading.  The  hammer  is  provided  with  a  shield 
\t  any  fragments  of  the  copper  cap  from  flying  against 
of  the  shooter.  The  great  superiority  of  the  percua- 
iciplo  in  safety  and  certainty  of  action  has  at  length 
adoption,  after  eJtpcriments  most  decisive  as  to  its 
ty,  especially  in  wet  weather,  over  the  flint-lock,  for 
tiuskets  of  the  British  army.  A  long  article  relating 
compounding  and  use  of  |>crcu»sion-jK>wders  made  with 
tiate  of  mercury,  which  forms  the  base  of  most  such  com- 
mons, is  given  under  *  Fulminates,*  in  Dr,  Urc*8  *  Die- 
ty  oj  Arts;'  and  in  tlie  Supplement  to  that  work, 
i]uet,'  are  representations  of  the  details  of  the  new 
iins  supplied  to  tlic  British  army,  copied  from  the 
to  a  jianiphlet  of  instructions  for  cleaning  and 
Iging  them,  compiled  by  Mr.  Lovell,  of  the  Royal  Arms 

ufarffirv , 

described  under  Rifle,  P,  C,  ji-  11. 

^fWi,  and  IVeatise  on  Gtomery;  I  loll  and.  Ma- 

^al,  in  Lardncr'a  *  Cabinet  CyclojMEdia/  vol, 

I  krlo w ,  IVeaike  on  MacMnery  and  Manufh£' 

»»  m  tno  '  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana  j    Dodd,  Britiik 


Manufacturti—^fetaht  in  Knight**  *  Weekly  Volume,'  jjp. 
10'J-1U7  ;  Dt.  Vtc^  Dictionary  of'AtU,  and  Supfit^meiU^  art, 
^  Fire-arms /  &c,  ,-  Babbagre,  hconotny  ejf'  Macltmerif  amd 
Mmwfaciurei,  sec.  362,  363.) 

GUaNST,  riETEll  VAN,  an  excellent  Dutch  portrait 
engraver,  who  however  |X»?»esscd  more  mtieace  than  ability, 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  al»out  1667.  He  engraved  a  set  of 
ten  full-lengtlj  portraits,  after  Vamlyck,  from  drawings  made 
in  England  in  1713  by  Arnold  Lloubraken,  who  received  one 
hiuidred  florins  each  tor  them.  He  also  engraved  a  set  of 
portraits  after  Vander  Werft*,  for  Larreys  History  of  England ; 
and  he  engraved  the  [)ortrait  of  Franciscus  Jimius,  after  Van- 
der Werft*,  which  is  inserted  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  *  Pictura 
Vcteruio,*  Rotterdam,  1C94.  His  works  are  extremely  neat  in 
cxocutiout  e^p'cially  the  heads ;  he  appears  to  have  studied  the 
works  of  the  Drevets,  Anioug  his  historical  or  figure  pieces, 
which  are  inferior  to  his  jjortraits,  arc  nine  Loves  of  the  Gods^ 
after  Titian.     The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

(Vertue,  Cattdogut  <^  Mngravers ;  Huber,  ilfomief  cibs 
Amateurgy  5tc,) 

GUNTEirS  SCALE.     [Shuino  Scam.  P.  C] 

GUTHRY,  HENRY,  a  Scottish  ecclesiastic,  was  llie  auu 
of  John  Gnthry,  clergyman  of  Cupar  Angus  in  Forfarshiiv, 
where  he  was  bom  soon  af\er  the  t^m  men  cement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews,  and  when  he 
became  capable  of  holding  a  benefice,  he  was  presented  to  the 
church  of  Stirling.  In  1638  he  sul)«cribed  the  Covenant,  but 
be  is  ssud  never  to  have  had  much  sympathy  with  its  pro- 
moters, and  he  wa»  inclined  to  neutrality  in  the  discussions 
which  followed.  In  1647  he  was  one  of  th^jsc  who  Joined 
the  '  Engagement*  for  tlie  supjKjrt  of  Charlea  i.  agiuiist  the 
Parliament,  a  course  of  edhduct  which  oecasioiied  bit  deposi- 
tion from  tlio  miuistry.  Ho  was  succeedetl  by  a  celebrated 
namesake,  apparently  a  member  of  the  same  family,  James 
Guthrv^  who  having  shown  a  resolute  hostility  to  Charles  IL, 
his  followers,  and  his  ecclesiastical  polity,  was  beheaded  after 
having  been  convicted  on  a  charge  of  fciigh  tn?ason  in  1661. 
Tho  more  moderate  or  cautioa«t  flcnry  was  then  restored  to 
the  benefice.  He  conformed  to  the  re-establishment  of  Epis- 
copacy, and  was  ap|)ointod  bishop  of  Dunkcld  in  1665.  lie 
died  in  1676,  leaving  behin<i  him  a  MS,  History  of  his  Own 
Time,  which  was  publiahefJ  in  1748. 

i^LiJc,  by  George  Crawford,  prefixed  to  Mamin  t^f  Hmry 
Guihry,  hUe  Bishop  (f  IhmkeU.} 

GYMNADE'NL\,  a  genus  of  plants  bclonpng  to  the 
natural  order  Orchidacece  and  the  tribe  OphrydinmB,  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  genus  Orchis  bv  the  glands  of  the 
IKjlJen  masses  bebg  without  a  nouch.  There  are  two  British 
S|>ecies,  G.cofwpaeawith  eiiual  lolx's  of  the  lip,  and  G,alhtda 
with  unequal  lobe*  of  the  lip.  Tbev  are  found  in  mountainous 
and  hilly  pastures,  and  blosaoni  in  June  and  July. 

(Babington,  Manual  of  Bfiiish  Boiorti/.) 

GYMNO'CLADUS  (fr«ni  7iWor,  *  naked,*  and  KXaSos, 
^  a  bmnch  '),  a  ffcnua  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Lcguminosie.  It  has  dicedous  flower^;  the  calyx  tubular, 
5-cleft ;  the  petals  five,  equal,  oblong,  exsertcd  from  the  ttii)c  ; 
the  stamens  ten,  enclosed ;  the  legume  oblong,  thick,  filled 
with  [lulp  inside.  There  is  but  one  species,  G.  CatiadettsiSf 
the  Kentucky  Coflec-tree.  It  is  an  upright  deciduous  tree, 
witli  compound  alternate,  stipulate,  hi  pinnate  leaves,  and 
white  dowers  in  terminal  racemes,  Tlie  branclies  of  this 
tree  are  without  any  apj)canmce  of  buds,  which,  during  the 
winter,  gives  it  the  asjicct  of  a  dead  tn^e^  and  hence  the 
Canadian  name  c/uoof,  or  stump-tree.  The  wood  is  hard, 
compact,  and  of  a  fine  rose  colour.  In  America  it  is  used  in 
cabinet-making  and  carpentry.  It  has  the  projscrty  of  rapidly 
converting  its  sap-wood  into  heart- wood,  so  that  the  smallest 
trees  may  be  converted  to  useful  purposes.  The  seetls  were 
at  one  time  roasted  and  ground  as  a  substitute  for  eotfee  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ;  but  they  are  not  often  used  in  this 
way  at  the  present  day.  The  pods,  nreserved  iu  the  some 
way  as  the  tamarind,  arc  said  to  l>e  wholesome  and  apricnt. 
This  tree  grows  well  in  Great  Britain,  but  does  not  n|>en  its 
seeds.  It  is  best  propagated  by  imported  steeds,  but  it  will 
also  grow  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  roots.  It  requires  a 
rich,  deep,  free  soih 

(Lfjudon,  Enqidopadin  of  l^ee*  and  Skmhs.) 

GYR ACA'NTHUS,  a  eenus  of  fossil  Placoid  fishes,  from 
the  mountain  limestone  and  coal  strata:  four  British  species. 
(Agassii.) 

GY'RC^US,  a  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes,  from  the 
oolitic  anil^iretaceous  straU  cliiefly:  ten  British  st>ecics. 
(Ag«i«.)  ^^2 
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GTBOfLEPIS,  a  gMuti  of  fMiil  Gtnoid  fiAes,  from  the 
d^MiiditaiM  stntfft  mid  lK»e4»di  of  the  lias :  tl^ 
tith  spedei.    (AmmAL) 

GlfRO^CHlJS,am»orfiiMaG«ioidfiahfli,fromflie 
oolite  oTStoneifield.    (Agans.) 


GYROPHORA.    [LnrxnroBSi,  P.  C.  S.] 
GYROPRI'STLS,  a  geii»  of  foodl  Pbcoid 

tha  red  wndntoiie  near  Bel&st.    (Agaanz.) 
GTRCySTEUS,  a  gmm  of  fosnl  Ganoid  fi&h 

lias.    (Agaasiz.) 
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